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Melons.       the      Rocky 

Ford 733 

Melon-louse,  the 423 

Mexican  Strawberry  ...  40 

Mignonette   588 

Millet.   Japanese   240 

Missouri  Botanical 

Garden  616 

Morning    Glory,     cult., 

867:  Japanese  125 

Mushroom  culture. 744.  881 
Mushroom   beds,    mak- 

insr    62 

Mushroom  Spawn   62 

Mushrooms,     structure 

and  classification  of.. 224 


Nebraska,  orchards  in    91 

Nepenthes,  the   878 

New  Jersey  horticul- 
turiffts  52 

Newport.  R.  I.,  Gar- 
dens of  567,  604 

N.  Y.  Botanical  G€ur- 
den   458,  589 

Night  sou  as  a  ferUl- 
Ixer  842 

Nitrogen,     excess     of. 


Obituary— Alley,  H.  H.. 
381;  Berckmans,  Mrs. 
P.  J.  A..  381;  Burr,  F.. 
715;  Bushnell.  E.  M.. 
621;  Corning.  Erastus. 
621.  651;  Dana.  C.  A.. 
742;  Douglas.  Robert. 
434;  Elliott,  Chas.. 
240;  Elliott,  W.,  60; 
Fay,  Hon.  J.  S..  466; 
Fowler.  W..  542; 
Gane.  H.  A..  621; 
Goddard,  Calvin  S., 
621;  Goelet.  Ogden.  621; 
Grey.  William,  829. 
850;  Hauser.  John  N., 
750;  Hogg.  Dr.  R..  240; 
Lawrence.  J.  W.,  568; 
Lawson,  G.  W..  842; 
McAllister,  F.  E..  650; 
McCrowe,  H.,  211; 
McGlll.  Wm..  240; 
McKlnstry,  R..  621; 
Murdock,  W..  621; 
Nixon.  E.  S..  381: 
Olmstead.  B.  S..  842; 
Owen.  Robert.  418; 
Saul.  John.  881; 
Sharpless.  J.  K..  660; 
Stiles.  W.  A..  698,  712; 
Sutton,  Alfredj_  621; 
ViUe,  Q..  240;  Ward. 
W.  R..  27;  Wickens, 
P.,  255;  Willis.  N.  P. 
H.,  621;  Wilson.  Sam- 
uel. 418;  WUson,_W. 
C.  715;  Youngs.  Wm. 
C 621 

Oklahoma,  fruit  grow- 
ing in   535 

Old-fashioned  border, 
the  88 

Oleanders.  propagat- 
ing   21 

Onion.  Australian 
brown  167 

Onion   blast    523 

Orchard,  insects  and 
diseases  of   360,   379 

Orchid,  beeitle.  the.  575; 
Bouquet,  a  royal,  542; 
collections,  474;  col- 
lecting   65 

Orchid  notes  429 

Orchards  at  Cornell, 
245;  at  Mr.  Hicks- Ar- 
nold's, 381;  at  Phila- 
delphia Show,  849,  892; 
at  Mr.   Roe-bling^s....204 

Orchids,  manuring.  522; 
popularity  of,  91; 
scarcity  of,  threat- 
ened     56 

Ornamentals.       some 


Package  question   6 

Packing  and     market- 
ing   219.  279 

^  ckJ  -     -  .      . 


Packing  sjid   shipping, 


39 


194;  growing  the. 

North    niinoTs     Horti- 
culturists   8 


Paeony,  Herbaceous, 
the   467 

Paint,   good    559 

Pansy  as  a  bedding 
plant.  662;  how  to 
grow.  19;  transplant- 
ing   654 

Papayas  and  Banana^ 
nas  as  bedders  137 

Papyrus,   wintering   ...546 

Park,  chalngangs  in. 
587;  the  greatest  in 
the  world  538 

Park  Superintendent, 
the  ideal   765 

Park  and  Outdoor  Art 
Association   427 

Paulownia  Imperlalis...490 

Peach.   Dr.   Black 715 

Peach,  borer  of,  275; 
protecting  the,  794; 
pruning   202 

Peaches  for  Long  Isl- 
and, 727;  in  New  Jer- 
sey. 52;  variety  notes 
on   67 

Peachgrowlng,  340;  pro- 
posed national  ex- 
periments in  774.  880 

Peaches  and  Nectar- 
ines, late,  649;  under 
glass   822.  838 

Pear.  Manning's  Eliza- 
beth, 67;  Moore's  Su- 
gar. 141;  Summer 
Beauty    141 


Page 
Pear    culture  and  dis- 
eases   129 

Pear  leaf,  slug- worm... 491 
Pears     for     f^l     and 
Winter.  Ill;  for  mar- 
ket. 82;  season  of.... 695 

Peas  and  Sparrows 299 

Peninsula,  fruit  grow- 
ing on  the.  879;  horti- 
culturists   82 

Pepper-cress   316 

Peppermint  as  a  crop..792 
Petunia,   Snowball   ....860 
Phalaenopels.     cultiva- 
tion  of   228 

Physalls  Franchetti  ...  85 

Pine  seed,  saving  361 

Pipe    area,     rules    for 

calculating  694 

Plan  for  Comer  Lot, 
315;  for  Grounds  of  a 
fiorist  and  gardener, 
68;  for  heating  Lily 
Pond,  549;  for  Home 
Grounds,  175;  for 
small  lot.  using  ad- 
joining grround,  599; 
for  Village  Lawn.  727; 
for  Village  Square.... 678 

Plant-beau  ty    106 

Plant-box.  new.  cheap.173 

Plant- food  question 128 

Plant      registration 

bureau.  12.  36.  54,  81.  106 
Plants,     market     pro> 
posed  for.  813;  to  use 

for  effect  816 

Plants  under  glass.138,  241 
Planting  for  profit.  425. 
453;  for  show.  118;  for 

timber    630 

Plum  Chabot.  715; 
Gold.  715;  Hale,  hard- 
ness of.  881;  Juicy. 
715;    Pond's   seedling. 

616;  Satsuma  715 

Plums  Japanese.  143; 
pollination  of.  671;  re- 
view of,  56;  the  new- 
er,  128;   in  Delaware, 

679;  in  Peninsula 82 

Poison  ivy,  358,  891.  651, 
668;  remedy  for,  715, 
747;  killed  by,  649; 
verdict  for  injury  by.359 

Poison  plants  680.  668 

Pomegranate,  manage- 
ment of  843 

Poppy,  double  fringed.108 
Potato  Bovee,  141;  My- 
att's      Ashleaf.      142, 
180,  244.  602;  Vlgorosa.141 

Potato  rot.  the   684 

Potato  scab.  298;  reme- 
dies for,  178;  and  sul- 
phur   293 

Potato  tests  164 

Potatoes.  English,  602; 
English  in  America. 
37.  40.  126.  142.  179.  180. 
222.  259;  intensive  cul- 
tivation of  72 

Poultry  Yard,  the,  785. 

796.     817.     833.   853.   869. 

890   Csee  Home  Plot). 

Premiums     at     shows. 

242.  261 301 

Prices,     wholesale     to 

consumers   454 

Primroses   from   seed.. 842 

Primula  stellata  201 

Primulas,      notes      on. 

361;   Chinese   190 

Privet.      California, 

pruning   881 

Produce  car,  a 91,  140 

Protection    38 

Pruning  fruit  trees 807 

Pruning,    methods     of, 
155;  bad,   damage  by,    * 
339:  trees  and  shrubs, 
summer.  359;  when  to 

do    127 

Public  Parks,  estab- 
lishment  of    694 

Pterls  tremula  Smlth- 
lana  and  varieties 273 


Quinces,  dropping  505 


Radish.  Leafless  141 

Radishes,   forcing   74 

Raspberry  (red).  King. 

221;  (black)  Munger...2S6 
Raspberry   canes,    lay- 
ing down,  727;     tying 

up    761 

Raspberries,  notes  on, 
238.  584:  in  the  South, 
776,      861;      when      to 

plant   824 

Raupenleim   98 

Reader's  notes  and 
comments,  7,  23,  40, 
55.  72.  88,  126.  143,  159. 
180,  207,  244,  257,  801. 
820,  888.  869,  896.  411, 
425,  443,  459,  475,  491. 
507.  625.  540.  555.  572. 
603.    619,    635,    651 668 


Page 

Red  cedar  rustic  work.  20 
Rhubarb,     forcing     in 
cellars,  841;     growing 

in  the  house  841 

Ringing  522 

Ripening,  early 522 

Rockery,  a  simple 878 

Roofing  question,   the.. 340 

Root  galls   614 

Rose.  American  Beau- 
ty, history  of,  206; 
Carmine  Pillar,  124; 
(Mmson  Rambler. 
425;  Jubilee.  86;  R. 
setigera.  681;  R.  mul- 
tiflora,  681;  R.  rugosa 
as  a  hedge.  824:  R. 
Wichuraiana  hybrids. 

121  124 

Rose  grrowing.  year's 
progress  in.  600;  un- 
der glass.  424,  456,  487. 
522,   577,   &1,     653,     680. 

728,  742   873 

Rose-buds,  to  destroy.. 491 

Rose  garden,   a 506 

Rose-scale  on  black- 
berry   25 

Rose,  unruly.. 762,  775,  809 
Rosehouses.  shading. .  .402 
Roses,  on  the  clothes 
post.  566;  club  root  in. 
127;  decorative,  681; 
garden  plea  for.  443. 
472;  grraf ting.  179;  ma- 
nure for.  207;  out  of 
doors,  361;  The  Ram- 
blers (yellow,  pink, 
white).  125;  of  the 
Victorian     Bra,     510; 

weak  stem  in 868 

Roses  and  carnations..    4 
Rotation.    715;    of   gar- 
den crops  2 

Rows,  direction  of.863,  882 
Rudbeckia,     Golden 

Glow    108 

Russian  fruits,  in 
America.  20;  in  Iowa, 
57,  129 800 

s 

Salvia  patens   502 

Scale,     San     Jose,     in 

Canada.  .258.  317,  440.  763 
Scale,  lime  wash  for... 618 
Schools.       horticulture 

In   88.  254 

Scraping  old  trees 761 

Scurvy  Dark  louse 843 

Season,   the  mild 742 

Secretary    of    Agricul- 
ture, Old  and  new.... 153 
Seeds,  effect  of  carbon 
bisulphide      on,      488; 
effect  of  cold  on.  339; 

vitality  of  217 

Shade  trees    in    cities. 

682   718 

Shading      for      grreen- 

houses  863 

Shaw  banquet,  the 456 

Shoddy      refuse,      ma- 

nurial  value  of  431 

Shrubs,  flowering,  368; 
for  cutting,  8^,  824; 
decorative    value    of, 

438:   selected    852 

Shrubs,  Fall  flowering.721 
Shrubs,        propagating 
from     cuttings,     881; 
protecting  small  .....  59 

Slienes 502 

Sled   runners,   handy... 880 
Slime  mould  on  lawns.536 
Small     fruits,  progress 
in.    205;    propagating, 

792.   809   841 

Society  of  American 
Florists,    medals    for 

novelties  211 

Societies,  meetings  and 
Exhibitions  of:  Am. 
Carnation.  149;  Am. 
Dahlia,  227,  365.  542, 
622,  684:  Am.  Florists, 
574,  590.  603.  622,  635; 
Am.  Horticultural,  44, 
54,  126,  143;  Am.  Insti- 
tute, 148,  282,  302,  341, 
366,  382.  444,  685,  700, 
714,  718.  734,  750;  Am. 
Pomologlcal,  632,  646; 
Annandale.  4^:  Bos- 
ton, 77.  97.  116,  133,  164. 
184,  246.  346.  412,  428, 
462,  476,  495,  510.  526. 
542.  558,  574.  606.  636. 
750.  782:  Cnilcago,  801; 
Cohocton,  N.  Y..  574; 
Delaware  State.  668; 
Germantown.Pa.,  800; 
Greensborough,  Ga.. 
872;  Hartford,  Conn., 
495,  700.  797;  Hemp- 
stead. L.  I..  148; 
Holyoke.  Mass.,  542; 
Indianapolis,  8  0  0; 
Lenox,  Mass.,  11,  61, 
77.  116.  149.  227.  802.  322, 
341,  428.  496:  Madison, 
N.  J.,  132,  210.  264.  302. 
446.  526,  590.  734; 
Merlon        Gardeners, 


Page 
Pa,,  1^13;  Millbrook,  N. 
T.,  1^,  798;  Mlnt^Jla, 
N.  Y.,  6S4;  Morgan- 
town,  N.  C.  823;  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J..  783; 
Mount  Klsco.  N,  Y., 
4n.  164,  510,  8H;  New- 
ark, N,  J.,  e54i;  New 
Bedford,  Maas.^  K14; 
Nf>rUiampton,  Mass., 
3iM,  341,  718,  79S:  New- 
port, R.  1.,  322,  341. 
m,  7»3,  829:  New 
York,  is,  4h  132.  IR 
IH  211,  2S2.  341,  3/>4. 
44«.  4m.  654,  718,  797. 
S13-  8J&.  «72;  N.  Y. 
<ltv  Gflrdfiners'.  3fii; 
'  '■■■■aii^c   "^:   j;   a   'i 

133,  149.  227^  264,  864, 
462,  526.  606.  654;  Or- 
ange, N.  J.,  97.  164, 
264,  429,  568,  849;  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa..  148^865, 
462,  799,  813;  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.,  476. 
574,  623.  782;  Pouffh- 
keepsie,  N.  Y..  11,  44, 
61.  116,  184,  864.  784. 
849;  Providence,  R.  I., 
814;  Red  bank,  N.  J., 
654;  St.  John,  N.  B., 
816;  Salt  Lake  CHy, 
822;  Sprlnirfleld, 
Mass..  227.  m,  830; 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  382, 
815;  Taunton.  Mass., 
684;  Toronto,  883.  526, 
542,  665,  814;  White 
Plains,  N.  Y..  700; 
Wilmington,  N.  C, 
830;   Worcester,  Mass.815 

Soda,  Nitrate,  effect 
of  775,  790 

Soil,  preparing  the,  84; 
Pall  preparation  of, 
698;  steam  sterili2a- 
tion  of  127 

Soil   moisture    758 

Soils  and  potting 282 

Solanums  as  pot  plants   5 

Sow  bugs  eating 
plants.... 717,  747,  768,  7K 

Space,  economy  of 178 

Sparrow  and  peas 299 

Sparows.  protection 
from   72 

Spiraea  Anthony  Wa- 
terer,  802;  S.  prunlf- 
olla  423 

Spiraeas,   garden   281 

Sprayer,  new  emul- 
sion. 327;  for  large 
trees  809 

Sprajing  table  and  cal- 
endar    276,   277 

Staphylea  colrhlca  423 

Steam,  sterilizing  soil 
by  127 

Strawberry.  Carrie,  221; 
Col.  Cheeney,  540; 
Hall's  Favorite.  221; 
Henry.  525;  Lloyd. 
715:   Mary   526 

Strawberry  beds,  new, 
438:  the  old,  485;  veg- 
etables In   2 

Strawberry,  big.... 407,  475 

Strawberry  culture, 
new,  62;  for  October, 
731 ;  In  December, 
806;  Jerolaman's  (see 
big  berries  for  all); 
concerning  Jerola- 
man's. 846,  866;  practi- 
cal   859,  883 

Strawberry  Growers* 
Guide,  the  254,  295 

Strawberry  growing 
challenge  826,  862 

Strawberry  patch,  im- 
proving     882 

Strawberry  plants, 
pedigree  in,  112,  621. 
652;  in  matted  rows, 
105  143 

Strawberry  planting. 
Pall,  533;  Summer  vs. 
Pall,  444,  490,  507,  525, 
539   587 

Strawberry  runners, 
cutting,  409;  home- 
made cutter  for 393 

Strawberries,  cost  of 
raising,  763;  Mr.  T.  J. 
Dwyer  on,  444;  Eng- 
lish in  America.  179. 
259,  475;  fancy,  how  to 
get,  354 '^growing  and 
marketing,  by  a 
grower,  336;  second 
crop,  321;  how  to  ma- 
nure. 812;  planting 
blanks,  321;  yield  per 
acre 539 

Strawberries,  forced. 
302,  405,  410,  455;  for 
Christmas.  407,  546; 
marketing  408 

Strawberries,  varieties 
of,  notes  on,  459;  re- 
view of,  36;  report  on 
504,  536;  most  pro- 
ductive    CT 

Sugar  beet,   the 258 
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Sugar  bounties  337      Olson's    Hybrid,    619;        Turnips,   bitter   841  Viburnum   opulus   241  Water    lilies,     470;     in 

S  u  1  p  h  u  r  for  mildew          Sutton's  varieties 664  Types   in   plants 338  Victorian  medal  in  hor-  pots,   635;   from  seed. 

and  rot  357  Tomato  blight,  679;  cul-  ticulture,   490;   list  of  26  266 

Superlatives   158     ture,  successful  679  If  recipients 542  Waterproofing     356 396 

Sweet  pea,  cupld.                  Tomatoes,  forcing,  244,                                                          Village  lot,  plan.  for... 681  Watrous    C    L               698 

502,  572,  650,  680     823; varieties  for,  299,  600  Varieties,      adaptation       Village      square,      the,  w^c^d^r  *  Aiid    "trow^V 

Sweet     peas,     144,     150;       Tomato  plants,   profits          of   665      618;    plan   for 678  ho m a  made                   415 

history  of.  517;  novel-  in    240  Vatican,      gardens     of       Vines  for  piazza.. 824.  842  weAvll    tl^st'em 545 

ties  of  '97,  537;  selec-       Ttoma/toes       for       New           the  700  Violet,   Mrs.   J.   J.   As-  waavIh  in  «^  h^n^'Sa 

tlons.      606;      success          Hampshire,  263;  Eng-       Vegetable  garden,   cul-          tor.    126;    Princess    of  wS^yirri      wt^     v^ifw 

with  523      llsh     and     American,           ture   notes  in  the,   7.          Wales,  28 86  f^,,t™  trr^SZru       lu 

Substitution     by     nur-          793;  fertilizing  880      21,    37,   52,    68.    84,    107,       Violet,    aphis    on,    758;  |P*^      growers,       t>». 

serymen   868  Tools,  deterioration  of,           123,    139.    155,    172,    208,          diseases  of  847  ^i„;-'V;-,;-v„ .••••^j^!";"^^ 

Sycamore  blight... 506.  638     110;  in  the  year  1702.. 893      218,    238,    255,    274,    297.       Violets,   how   to   grow,  ^?fu„Xf-    irS   St       our 

Salads  316  Tradescantia     discolor  315,    335,    355,    374,    390,  354;  planting  out,  439,        wn/^"    ®^^Vil^;Jl !?? 

Salplglossis,  new  type.860     as  a  bedder  774      408,   423.    439.    454,    471,           605;    runners,    cutting  S!"2^  cultivation  ....4o7 

Trees,       moving,       680;           486.    503,    523,    537,    550.           off.  843;  from  seed.... 842  WJjJ^***;^  ^T^^S^    ^M' 

T                            planting,  61;  staking.           566.    683,    698.    616,    630,       Violet    leaves.    Injured  ja,    790.    812,    831,   852. 

'                                                                18.  55      649,    663,    679.    696.    729.          by  sawfly  685  S?.      m.      (See     also 

Tariff.    23,    39,    222,    223;       Trees  for  avenues.  822;           747,  761.  775,  791,  806.... 825  „r?°i"®  ^\°*^*i     «•   - 

Canadian   5     for  lawns   747  Vegetable  garden,  how                            lAf  Window  plants.  92;  fer- 

Tarlff,  changes  In 459  Trees  and   shrubs,   de-  to  lay  out 776  ^^  tllizer  for,  7 92 

Taxation  on  the  Farm-          slrable,  422;  for  drain-       Vegetables  as  food,  242,       Wagon,  low,  handy.... 492  Wisteria,   when  to 

er 844      age,   823;   hardy  flow-  243  Watercress  316      prune  843 

Terracing  a  bank 777      erlng   423  Vegetablee,  forced,  860.       Water    garden,      hints  Woman  Head  (Jarden- 

Toad.  the  American.... 458  Truck  farming  174      ?f2;  diseases  of 218     for  the   476      er  765 

Tomato.     Eclipse.     827.       Tuberoses  out  of  doors,        Veitch   memorial  med-       Watering   during    sun-  Woolen   waste  as  fer- 

861;  Eclipse  and  Nich-  257;    and  Winter 881      als   110     shine.  395,   411,   427.. ..475      tllizer  727 
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Akebia  qulnata  489  Cercls  canadensis  425  Qrape,   Oros  Colmar...  49  Nymphaea  glgantea  ..471  Rudbeckia      Golden 

Apple  blossoms  439  C  h  e  r  r  y,     Jerusalem,       Grapevines    in    Okla-       Oklahoma  Home-  Glow 108 

Apple  rust,  cedar  apple  branch  of  6     homa  five  years  old.  .635      stead,  an  637  Salplglossis      variabilis 

stage  of  the  537  Christmas  mantel  dec-       Grapery,     early,     con-       Oleander    cuttings,  de-  superbissima  860 

Apple        tree,        badly  oration  825      struction  of  745      vice  for   21  Runner  cutter,  354;  the 

pruned  339  Chrysanthemum,                   Greenhouse,  a  cheap. .  .695  Orchard  fruits,  pot  cul-          Hawkeye,  409;   home- 
Apples,     hauling     from  Midge    773  Greenhouses,    calculat-  ture  of 629     made  298 

cellar   69  Chrysanthemum,     fun-  ing  capacity  of   729  Paeonles.  group  of  gar>       Scale,  San  Jose,  the... 317 

Apple,    Wlamer's    Des-  gous       diseases       of       Grey,  the  late  W.,  por-  den  467  Shrubs,    popular    flow- 

sert  143     the  709,  711     trait  of  850  Parks      of      Hartford,  ering,  366;  ornament- 
Aquatic  Pond,  Boston.. 843  Clothes    post,    an    im-       Gymnogramma    grown          Conn 606      al,  453;  protecting  —  59 

Asparagus,  badly   mar-  proved  566     (n  Jadoo  Fibre  421  Paulownia     imperialis.       Spiraea  prunlf oUa  425 

keted   259  Cornus  florlda  rubra.. .441  Halesla  tetraptera  ....438     vigorous  growth  of. .486  Sprayer,     New     Emul- 

Asparagus  stems,  rust-       Cosmos     Dawn,      New       Hartford,  Conn..  Bush-       Peach.    Foster's    seed-  slon  327 

ed   . ; 583     dwarf  early  flowering.  87     nell  Park,   501 ;   Oapi-  ling,  629;  grown  under       Soravlng  apparatus  for 

Asparagus  Sprengeri  . .  86  Cowslip,     the     Ameri-  tol.      506 ;      Memorial  glass  821      large  trees  800 

Asparagus-pea 139     can  373     Arch  601  Peach  borer,  the  275  Btaphylea  colchica   ....423 

Aster,   Semple's  chrys-       Crab  apple,  three  orna-       Hazel,  the  beaked 666  Peach  trees  flve  years       Stiles.   A.   W.,   portrait 

anthemum  flowered  ..333     mental  437  Hedge,  to  make  quick-  old  in  Oklahoma  ....636      of  the  late  713 

Azalea  amoena,  bed  of. 569  Crozy,  M.  Antoine.  por-          \y  206  Pear.   Ltouise  Bonne  de       Strawberry   plant   set- 
Bean.     Cream     Valen-          trait  of  391  Helianthus.  New  107     Jersey.  629;  in  a  pot.. 631      ter,  296;     runner,  cut- 
tine  ..^  ...........156  Cucumber   Beetle,   and       Henshaw,  Samuel,  por-       Pear,  Manning's  Eliza-  ter  (see  Runner). 

Bean,     Rogers       Lima  larva  487     trait  of  ! 188      beth,  67;  Souvenir  de       Strawberry,  Carrie,  219; 

wax....   ........   ......697  Cucumbers,        English,       Hollyhocks   new  hardy  87     Congress   629      Hall's    Favorite,    223; 

Bed.  sub-tropical..^.  353     fine  showing  of  741  Hotbed  making;  61;     a       Pears  dwarf,  hedge  of.552     a  large  Sharpless  ....407 

Beech,  copper,  in  Bos-       curcullo  catching     ap-  successful  857,  869  Pear  Trees,  Cordon  ....169  strawberries,     under 

ton   Public   Gardens..837      pUance   241  HydwSSea    piilculata       Petunia  Snowball   861     glass,  group  of 405 

Beehive       in       tomato       Currant,  branch  of  cor-         gSSd^ra  seS:^       Physalls       Franchettl.       Sycamore     trees,     an- 

_»iousf l-vi-o«'^^     ^on  tmined   549     Si^?.  .       ' :!!!:..813     fruiting  branch  of....  81      thracnose  of 538 

B    VuiVan''®'      •         'iM  Currant  glrdler's  work,       Hydr<5cyanlc  acid,  fum-      Plan,  a  convenient  727;       Sweet  pea  patch........ 523 

Tifiwli  uli;A;i«;riM:  ^^^  ^^     Igatlng  by  729     for  Gardener's  place.       Sweet      Pea,      Blanche 

ir*^?fi«»?^«^?f  ^Ji'-.'*^'       Cycas  revoluta  in  flow-       iclHouse.  an    .,    17     69;  for  Home  Grounds,  Burpee.  517;  Pink  Cu- 

§h,^h^*.^Ji"^*''  ^'  ^rw     ^^  ^^  Cornell  Univer-       Kerrla  japonlca    .    . . . .425     simple.  176;  for  small  pld.siiirle.  flower  of. 

Ti2.oSll?nnf^Ti;n«,.;;'T*^^      ^^^   1  I^bSi  Serviceable      .397     If ar den.  315;  for  small  g|7;   Pin\  Cupid,   bed 

P^i5?k^?  Xf '^^^^    ^-'faa  Cylamen     double.     109;       i^thj^a*     dlstoplaty-  L^t.     599;     for    Town  of.  In  Jefferson  Coun- 

nlS^     L^L"'y^:r\^'J^     Crested,  new  type  of,  phyllus     518-     L.    pe-  Square      (Supplement  ty.  N.  Y.,  645;  purple. 

down  '      ^^**"^727     663;  Double,  new  type  SSnculIk  biriorls.. 51^620      Oct.  2);      for    village  the :....'..*:  ..^...521 

Beri^    house  "nlan'of  ?^'  ®®i  fringed,  new       La^n  mower,   Cumner  !<>*/•• ^  Terracing,  styles  of  ...777 

bS^iVs  P***^    *^^o77     type  of 661     steam  839  Plant  box    new  ........173  Tomato     culture,     suc- 

Bm-^  Picker's  Checks        ^?;*»"*'  ^^P^^    ^^    new       r^wn-truck  g09  Plants,    three    popular  cessful  679 

Brown    &    So?s    ff^^  Cactus   .....    ...-.TFr    759  Lettuce   Mignonette....  157     flowering  ........425  Tree,  how  to  stake....  18 

Rid  2  e  w  a  v's      377'       I>aisy.  new  Giant  Call- ^  Lewis.    John    C.    por-       Plum,  Belgian    Purple.       Tree  Stake,  easily    ad- 

Thavfr^s^2^   WtSsl  ^ornlan .108     trait  of VT. ..  11     629;      Pond's  seedling  justed,    an    55 

ter's    376'  Ward^        473  ^*"*hu  ^;   ^•'    ?S^^^^       Llllum  Harrisil  Eaater  tree  of.. 615  Tree-scraper  761 

Biota  aurea  nana     "*  108     ^^  ^^^  ***«•     (Supple-  Lily   297  Plum  Curcullo.  the  ....174  Trowel,  home-made.  a.415 

Blackben-y     root  "cut-       x^F^"^  9^^'  ^V......  LHy.       Giant      Golden       Poison  Ivv.  the .....858  Viburnum   lantanoides.    ^ 

tinM  791  r>lsh      for      exhibiting    ^     Day  179  Popny.     double     white  453;  V.   pllcatum 357 

Boiler     Hitchlnirs' '  new  '""*' J?  LrlHy     P<Jn<J'     Pl*"     of  fringed 108  victoria  pond  in  Shaw 

sectional    tubulal^-ln-       Dracaena  fragrans  ....389     heating.    651;    seotion       Potato.       Bovee,       141;  Botanical  Garden,  St. 

teHo?    W8    Hitch^S'       ^^raln      Tile,      cheaply  _  .  of  ....T. 550     Vlgorosa  140      Louis.    Mo .....613 

new    aeotional    tubu-  made   27  LIvlstona,  specimen  at       Potato     digger.     Cale-       Victoria      Regla      var 

lar      ftS^     Lord     and       I>»*111  and  Cultivator,  a  Newport.  R.  1 697     donlan,  839;  Ransome.839     Randll  469 

Bui-nham's    Standard  combination   176  Louse,   Stem-mother  ..466  Potato    Sets,  variously       Violet.       Princess       of 

vertical     section     of        Elliott,  the    late  Wm.,       McCrowe.   Henry,     the  treated    »3     Wales  92 

616-      new     sectional'  portrait  of  60     late,  portrait  of  211  Primula  srtellata  201  Violet  leaves  Injured  by 

broken     view  of    617*       Fences,  portable  761  Manuring,  a  lesson  in.  83  Peteris  Smithiana    and  saw-fly  585 

Standard  longitudinal       Float  for  leveling    ....  .256  Maple,  Japanese  357     vartetles  273  Wagon-crate   681 

section  of   617  Floods,       the      Missis-       Marguerite.  New  Glant.105  Pyrus      Malus       coro-       Wagon,  low  handy, 492: 

Border,     typical     "old-  sippl   337  Marker  for  strawberry  narlum,    437:     P.     M.  for  marketing,  a  335 

fashioned'^  a 33  Flower  box.  dainty  ....823     growers  296     floribunda,  437;  P.  M.       Water-lily      pond,      in 

Borers    of    apple  tree.       Flower    Show  at  Mor-       Mat    for    hotbed.  Pal-  Parkmanl  437      Hon.      Gardiner      G. 

flat-headed.375; round-  ristown,    N.   J 789      mer's.       775;       straw.       Radish.    Leafless   139     Hubbard's  garden.... 477 

headed  375  Fruit  crates,  lmproved.840     making  63  Raspberry,  King  (red).a7 -^ajtrous,     C.    K,    por- 

Boston  Ivy,  flne  growth       Fruit  bark  beetle    and       Morning   Glories,    New       Raspberry   Munger  ..  ..K3     trait  of  693 

of  571     its  work  601     Japanese  Imperial  ...125  Rhododendrons,    a   bed       Weuc  plant,  Hoya  car- 
Bracket,  home-made  ..807  Fruit  drying  at  home.  .584  Morton,   Hon.   J.  Ster-  of   681     nosa  34 

Bud.  the  two  kinds  of.203  Gage,  Early  Transpar-  ling,  portrait  of  163  Roof,  fireproof,  a 340  willow,      weeping,      in 

Canna,  John  WhKe....  85     ent,  629;  fruiting  in  a       Moth,  the  Codlin  87  Rosa    multlflora    m    a          Boston     Public     Gar- 
Carnations,     propagat-          pot   631  Motor  car,  Lancashlre.840     hedge  plant  ......567,  £77     dens  805 

ing  from   cuttings....  65  Garden,    the    old-fash-       Newport,     R.     I.— Cliff       Rose  stock  suckerlng..776  wilson,  Hon.  James.... 153 

Celery       leaf       blight,  loned  36     Walk.   667;   Residence       Roses,   artistic   growth       Window      for      plants, 

treating  725  Garden        and        Fruit  of  John  J.  Van  Allen  of  565      862 863 

Celery.       storing       for  House,  ornamental...    3     and     sunken     garden       Rose    Carmine    Pillar.       Xanthoceras      sorbifo- 

Wlnter 171,  172  Gloxinias,  house  of 663     at.   573;    Rosa  rugosa  124;   Hybrid  Wichuri-  lla 357 

Cellars,  making    frost-       Gooseberry,  the  Pearl.. 237      henge    ait    567;    Vine-          ana.  121;  Yellow  Ram-       Yucca  fllamentosa  in  a 
proof  3  Grape,  Campbell  Early.343     land,  669;  Yuccas  at.  .569     bier  Aglala  126     Newport  garden 569 
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The  Cycas. 

Under  their  popular  name  some  o|  the  commoner  species  of 
this  genus  are  undoubtedly  familiar  to  all  ourread^s.  Popular 
names  are  usually  most  untrustworthy  and  misleading  in 
their  nature,  and  the  name  of  **Sago  Palm"  is  not  in  any 
way  an  exception  to  the  rule,  for  the  plants  so-called  are 
neither  P&lms,  nor  do  they  furnish  any  of  the  sago  of  com- 
merce; it  is,  however,  true  that  the  trunks  of  both  C  circin- 


naked  ovules.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  such  a 
plant.  The  photograph  from  which  the  picture  is  reproduced 
was  sent  to  us  by  Pcef.  Atkinson,  of  Cornell,  and  concerning 
the  plant  itself  Mr.  R\  Shore,  who  has  charge  of  the  botanical 
collection  there,  writes: 

'*A  plant  of  Cycas  revoluta  has  been  under  my  care  for 
the  past  fourteen  years  in  the  botanical  conservatories  of 
Cornell  University.     I  do  not  know  its  exact  age,  but  it  was  a 


Fig.  I.— Cycas  Revoluta  in  Flower,  at  Cornell  Univeksity. 


alls  and  C.  revoluta  abound  in  starch,  which  in  the  countries 
to  which  they  are  respectively  native  is  prepared  into  a  food 
vhich  is  used  semewhat  as  we  employ  Fago. 

Though  many  a  collection  of  plants  includes  a  Cycas  still  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  common  event  for  it  to  flower.  The 
poUen  bearing  flowers  grow  in  cones,  aa^d  the  female  flowers, 
vhtch  are  prvxluced  on  a  different  plant,  are  formed  into  a 
crown  of  leaves  surmounting  the  stem,  a  tuft  of  short  woolly 
^wtSs  with  indentures  along  each  side  where  are  borne  the 


small  plant  in  a  lo-incb  pot  when  received  from  Professor 
Albert  N.  Prentiss,  wh6  had  grown  it  in  his  laboratory  for 
two  years.  It  has  made  a  rapid  growth  during  the  past  four- 
teen years,  and  now  has  a  spread  of  about  9  feet,  each  leaf 
measuring  about  4  feet  and  2  inches.  There  are  136  leaves 
on  the  plant.  It  has  flowered  three  times;  this  year  (the 
third  time)  setting  new  leaves  before  flowering,  while  formerly 
no  new  leaves  were  formed  the  year  in  which  it  flowered. 
The  photograph  was  taken  in  July  last." 


^  — .-. 
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Destructive  Insects  and  Methods 
for  Controlling  Them.— I. 

BY  PROF.  W.  O.  JOHWSON. 

In  this  series  of  articles  it  is  not  only  our 
purpose  to  treat  the  more  common  in- 
jurious pests  of  the  fruit  garden,  lawn, 
greenhouse  and  nursery;  but  we  hope 
to  introduce  trom  time  to  time  an  article 
devoted  exclusively  to  answering  queries 
from  the  readers  of  this  journal.  We 
will  also  endeavor  to  keep  our  patrons 
posted  about  the  current  literature,  and 
whenever  occasion  demands  we  will 
present  a  paper  on  any  special  topic  of 
general  interest  So  far  as  possible,  we 
will  eliminate  all  scientific  terms  and 
technicalities,  and  present  our  articles  in 
a  popular  style,  using  illustrations  when- 
ever it  is  practicable. 
PMtfl  Considered. 

During  the  year  we  will  consider  the 
following  destructive  insects:  (i)  In  the 
fruit  garden — the  coddlin  moth,  plum 
ourculio,  peach  tree  borer,  apple  tree 
borers  and  San  Jose  scale;  (2)  in  the 
greenhouse,  a  general  article  on  scale 
insects,  mealy  bug,  plant  lice,  white 
ants  and  the  so-called  ted  spider;  (3)  in 
tl^e  lawn— leaf-hoppers,  cut-worms  and 
white  grubs ;  (4)  in  the  nurse^ry — woolly 
apple  louse,  apple-leaf  skeletoaizer,  leaf- 
roller  and  crumpler,  leaf -hopper,  slug 
and  the  pear-leaf  mite. 
Namber  of  Spedee. 

By  way  of  introduction  to  this  series 
of  articles,  ^  some  figures  as  to  the 
total  number  of  species  of  insects  in  the 
world  will  not  be  uninteresting.  In- 
deed, very  few  peeple  have  any  idea  of 
the  actual  number  existing.  From  lists 
of  described  species,  and  the  estimates 
of  specialists,  the  late  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley 
estimated  that  30.000  specfes  have  al- 
ready been  described  from  North 
America,  while  the  number  described, 
or  to  be  described,  from  Central  America, 
foots  up  just  about  the  same. 

Linneeus  knew  nearly  3000  species, 
of  which  more  than  2000  were  European, 
and  over  800  fereign.  In  1853  Dr.  John 
Dav  placed  the  number  at  250,000. 
Thirty  years  later  Dr.  Sharp's  estimate 
was  between  boo,ooQ  and  1,000,000. 
Sharp  and  Walsingham  placed  the  num- 
ber at  2,000,000  in  1889.  Dr.  Riley  was 
of  the  opinion  that  these  latter  figures 
were  very  modest.  It  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  the  insects  of  the 
more  temperate  portions  of  the  globe 
have  been  best  worked  up,  but  in  the 
more  tropical  portions  they  have  re- 
ceived little  attention,  and  vast  numbers 
remain  to  be  characterized  and  named. 
There  are  many  portions  of  the  world 
where  no  entomological  explorations 
have  been  made,  and  even  in  the  best 
worked  regions  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
our  very  minute  insects  remains  abso- 
lutely undescribed  in  our  collections, 
and  have  been  very  partially  collected. 
There  are  now  described  annually  nearly 
7000  species. 

After  taking  the  above  facts  into  con- 
sideration. Dr.  Riley  was  of  the  opinion 
that  not  one-fifth  of  the  species  extant 
have  been  characterized  or  enumerated. 
In  this  view  of  the  case  the  species  in 
bur  collections  do  not  represent  m£>re 
than  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  and  to  say 
there  are  10.000,000  species  of  insecb;  in 
the  world  would  be,  in  Riley's  judge- 
ment, a  moderate  estimate. 
Md.  Agr.  Col.  and  Exp.  St'n., 
College  Park. 


Peninsula    Horticultural    Society   will 
meet  at  Melford,  Del.,  en  January  fr. 


Money  Methods  in  the  Marlcet 
Garden.— III. 

Vegetables  In  the  Old  Strawberry  Bed. 
—Rotation  of  <iarden  Crops,  Etc. 

In  a  former  article  I  described  my 
plan  of  raising  cauliflower  and  cabbage 
in  the  new  bed  of  strawberries,  while 
growing  plants  set  in  the  spring.  I  will 
now  give  in  detail  my  plan  of  growing 
vegetables  in  the  strawberry  bed  the 
following  year. 

All  the  strawberries  that  are  market- 
able are  picked  the  first  week  in  July; 
and  if  the  bed  is  to  be  picked  from 
another  year,  the  use  of  the  land  must 
be  lost  for  three  or  four  months.  All 
this  time  the  bed  must  be  weeded,  yield- 
ing no  returns  for  the  work  the  same 
year.  I  do  not  wish  to  hoe  and  weed  a 
strawberry  bed  all  fall  without  getting 
something  for  my  work,  so  I  am  trying 
the  plan  of  growing  late  vegetables  be- 
tween the  rows  of  strawberries  after  the 
fruit  has  been  picked.  If  I  decide  to 
run  the  bed  two  years,  immediately 
alter  the  berries  are  picked*  I  mow  the 
plants  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible, 
but  before  doing  so,  if  the  ground  is 
wet,  I  pull  all  the  large  weeds.  It  is 
better  to  burn  the  bed  over  after  mowing 
it,  if  it  be  dry  enough.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  cover  the  bed  with  straw  or 
other  litter,  so  that  the  work  of  burning 
over  may  be  done  thoroughly.  With  ^ 
light  plow,  I  turn  two  narrow  furrows 
together  between  the  strawberry^  rows, 
leaving  them  from  12  to  16  inches  wide; 
then  I  level  down  and  pulverize  the  fur- 
rows with  a  cultivator.  Before  running 
the  cultivator  over  the  ground  the  last 
time,  I  cover  the  strip  well  with  rotted 
stable  manure,  if  obtainable;  if  not,  I 
scatter  some  good  commercial  fertilizer 
hpon  it. 

In  order  to  get  a  good  growth  of  late 
vegetables  when  planted  at  this  time  of 
year,  the  soil  must  be  well  supplied  with 
available  plant  food.  What  to  plant  in 
these  rows  will  depend  on  the  market  or 
the  use  that  can  be  made  of  the  land.  If 
there  ia  a  demand  for  them,  set  Early 
Winningstadt  cabbages  up  to  July  20; 
later  than  this  date,  plant  rutabaga, 
turQips,.  kale,  spinach,  or  whatever  vege- 
table is  the  most  profitable  and  adapted 
to  late  planting,  If  yen  have  lyve-atoek 
to  feedy  cabbages  and  turnips  will  repay 
you  for  your  work ;  and  these  vegetables 
usually  also  bring  a  good  prict  if  kept 
until  spring.' 

The  narrow  rows  of  strawberry  pla;nts 
can  be  easily  weeded  at  the  same  time 
as  the  vegetable  plants  are  being  culti- 
vated. My  strawberry  bed  is  made 
very  rich  by  the  manure  which  is  applied 
before  the  plants  are  set,  and  afterward 
in  mulching  them.  The  rich  soil  starts 
a  good  growth  of  new  strawberry 
runners,  which  will  set  in  the  space  next 
to  the  vegetable  plants  that  have  been 
kept  clean  by  frequent  hoeings.  The 
outside  leaves  may  be  removed  from  the 
cabbages  to  make  mere  room  for  the 
strawberries.  In  the  rich  seil  all  the 
plants  will  grow  very  rapidly. 

After  the  bed  has  been  picked  the  suc- 
ceeding year  I  plow  it,  and  set  it  to  winter 
celery.  I  can  usually  get  the  transplant- 
ing all  done  by  the  middle  of  July.  I 
have  water  pipes  laid  over  the  field,  and 
take  the  water  from  them  with  a  ho3e, 
so  if  the  ground  is  dry  at  this  time  of 
year  the  transplanting  is  not  delayed  for 
want  of  water.  The  winter  varieties  of 
celery  are  set  in  rows  about  one  foot 
apart,  and.  irrigated  when  there  is  not 
sufficient  rain  to  keep  the  ground  wet. 
'  The  strawberry  bed  on  which  the  celery 


is  planted  has  received  three  heavy 
dressings  of  stable  manure,  one  before 
setting  the  strawberries,  and  one  for  a 
mulch  each  winter  afterwards.  In  this 
rich  soil  with  irrigation  I  get  a  good 
growth  of  celery. 

Celery  when  planted  so  close  cannot 
be  handled — i.  e.,  the  stocks  cannot  be 
made  to  grow  upright  by  hoeing  earth 
around  the  plants.  To  a  certain  extent 
I  have  practiced  the  method  of  windins 
the  plants  with  twine.  It  is  much 
cheaptr  than  the  old  way  of  handling, 
but  it  takes  considerable  time  to  do  the 
work.  The  twine  is  not  tied  or  cut,  but 
simply  wound  once  or  twice  around  the 
plant,  and  then  carried  to  the  next  one, 
and  so  on.  The  celery  has  usually  finished 

f  rowing  by  the  last  of  October,  and  then 
begin  to  blanch  it  for  the  holiday  trade. 
I  have  a  plan  for  blanching  the  part  oi  it 
that  can  be  sold  before  January,  which, 
I  think,  is  going  to  work  well,  and  by 
which  I  can  use  the  boards  that  were 
employed  in  blanchin|^  the  early  celery. 
Between  two  rows  I  drive  a  row  of  stakes 
about  2  feet  high ;  against  these  I  place 
some   boai;^;   then  I    dig  up   enough 
celery  and  set  it  against  the  boards  to 
make  a  row  of  plants  about  i  foot  wide, 
then  another  board  is  set  up,  and  more 
celery  dug  for  another  row.  The  process 
is  continued  until  15  or  20  rows  of  celery 
are  taken  up  on  both,  sides. of  the  first 
row  of  beards.    The  plants  are  taken  up 
with  a  spading  fork,  and   have   some 
^eil  attached  to  the  roots;  and  a  little 
more  soil  is  hoed  over  and  pressed  aroudd 
them  when  the  plants  are  put  in.    In 
this  way  the  celery  is  stored  eir  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  in  much  the  same 
way  as  it  is  stored  in  cellars.    Celery 
may  be  stored  in  this  way  very  rapidly, 
as  no  trenches  have  to  be  dug,  and  no 
carting  to  the  cellar  done.    No  earth  it 
put  around  the  celery  to  soil  it,  and  is 
needs  no  washing.    Celery  stored  ia  this 
way  usually  requires  no  covering  until 
after  Thanksgiving.     Some  boards  or 
hotbed  sash  may  be  laid  oyer  the  top  if 
the  crop  be  in  danger  of  freezing ;  and  if 
not  all  sold  before  winter  a  coverttig  of 
straw  is  furnished. 

There  is  usually  enough  moisture  in 
the  ground  at  this  time  of  year  to  start 
a  new  growth  of  roots  on  the  plants,  and 
the  celery  soon  blanches  in  the  darkened 
spaces  between  the  boards.  The  leaves 
should  be  exposed  as  Ion  gas  the  weather 
will  permit,  to  keep  them  green. 

Hie  celery  is  verv  easily  tiaken  out 
and  prepared  for  market ;  all  that  has  to 
be  aone  is  to  take  down  the  boards, 
trim  and  bunch  it. 

When  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  celery 
longer  than  Christmas,  I  would  ifdvise 
storing  it  in  trenches.  The  .trenches 
should  not  be  more  than  18  ttfches  wide, 
and  the  earth  should  be  drawn  around 
the  celery  as  high  as  the  tops,  leaving 
them  exposed  as  long  as  the.  weather 
will  permit.  Before  the  ground  freezes, 
and  when  there  is  a  little  frost  in  it.  lay 
a  board  over  the  trench  and  cover  it 
about  one  foot  deep  with  earih  or 
manure.  The  little  frost  that  is  in  the 
celery  will  preserve  it,  so  that  it  will 
keep  until  spring,  when  the  best  prices 
may  be  obtained. 

My  plan  is  to  set  one  quarter  of  my 
truck  farm  to  strawberries  every  year, 
and  grow  cauliflowers  and  cabbages  be- 
tween the  rows  the  first  year.  The  next 
year,  after  picking  the  berries,  I  grrew  a 
crop  of  late  vegetables  between  the 
rows,  as  above  described ;  then  the  fol- 
lowing year,  after  the  second  crop  of 
strawberries  has  been  picked.  I  plow 
the  bed  and  grew  a  crop  of  late  celery 
the  same  year ;  the  next  year  I  grow  a 
crop  of  .early  eelery  on  the  same  land, 
according  to  the  method  given  in  my 
first  article  on  fbe  •*  new  celery  culture, ' 
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and  the  subsequent  year  I  reset  the  land 
again  to  strawberries,  and  continue  the 
retation  as  before.  This  plan  gives  me 
six  crops  in  four  years — two  of  straw- 
berries, two  of  celery,  oneof  cauliflewers, 
and  one  of  cabbages,  or  other  late  vege- 
Ublea. 

The  income  from  an  acre  with  this 
rotation  should  be  in  four  years  as  fol- 
lows: Two  crops  of  celery,  $4000;  ^wo 
crops  of  strawberries,  $1000 ;  one  crop  of 
cauliflowers,  $1000 ;  one  crop  of  cabbages, 
$500;  total,  $6500,  or  an  average  of 
about  $1600  per  year,  making  the  inceme 
from  four  acres  I6500  per  year.  From 
this  amount  must  be  deducted  the  cost 
of  fertilizers,  labor,  horse-keeping,  seeds 
and  tools,  and  other  incidental  expenses, 
which  will  probably  take  one-third  of 
the  amount  named.  These  results  can 
be  obtained  only  by  using  large  quan- 
tities of  fertilizers  and  water  for  irriga- 
tion, by  having  a  good  market  for  the 
produce,  and  most,  mportant  of  all,  by 
skill  in  gardening  operations. 


A  Qardeo  and  Fruit  House. 

A  small  house  near  the  garden  will  be 
found  of  decided  advantage,  for  in  it 
can  be  placed  all  the  tools  needed  in  the 
garden,  the  seeds  and  fertilizers,  and 
here  can  be  stored  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  the  crops  as  they  are  gathered  in 
the  fall.  Here,  too,  can  be  done  the 
dirty  work  of  preparing  each  day ,  in 
summer  the  corn  and  vegetables  for  the 
kitohen.  where  such  work  ipakes  an  in- 
convenient litter.  Most  farmers  and 
gardeners,  however,  might  thii^k  that. 
although  oonvenient,  such  a  house  could 
hardly  be  afforded,  but  a  different  aspect 
is  given  the  matter  when  one  reflects 
that  such  a  garden  house  may  be  made 
a  fruit  house  as  well,  where  the  produce 
ef  the  orchard  can  be  gathered,  barreled 
and  stored  away,  for  such  a  house  may 
have  a  cellar  to  which  frost  will  not  gain 
access.  The  accompanying  illustration 
suggests  the  form  and  construction  of 
such  a  house,  where  common  field  stones 


fully  as  cheap  to  build  up  to  the  roof 
with  the  stone  as  to  use  framinp^,  board- 
ing, shingling,  and  the  usual  finish.  Be- 
sides, such  walls  g^ve  a  very  picturesque 
building,  especially  when  surrounded 
by  shrubbery,  and  adjacent  to  a  garden 
or  orchard.    The  rounded  field  stones 


Pig.  3.~Making  Cellars  Frost  Proof. 

give  the  best  effect,  and  these  can  be 
laid  rapidly,  as  none  of  them  need  be 
split  or  cut  in  any  way.  The  cellar  of 
such  a  building  should  be  well  drained 
and  have  double  windows,  with  a  chance 
to  ventilate  when  desirable. 

Webb  Donnbll. 
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are  abundant — and  the  localities  are  ex- 
ceptional where  field  stones  are  not  com- 
mon. Where  one  puts  in  a  cellar  wall 
•f  rough  stones  it  will  be  found  fully  as 
cheap  to  carry  the  wall  right  up  to  the 
reof  with  the  same  kind  of  stones,  using 
a  mixture  of  cement,  lime,  and  sand  for 
mortar,  the  cement  being  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  lime. 

I  have  recently  been  having  quite  an 
extended  amount  of  rubble  stone 
wall  erected,  and  1  found  it  would  be 


Illinois  Fruit-growers.— The  fruit-grow- 
ers of  this  section  have  been  making 
arrangements  with  E.  G.  Mendenhall,  of 
Kinmundy,  General  Manager  in  Illinois, 
for  the  American  Fruit  Growers*  Union, 
to  establish  local  branches  of  that  organ- 
ization. It  is  probable  that  the  fruit- 
growers of  Southern  Illinois  will  also 
ask  Governor-elect  Tanner  to  appoint  a 
well-known  and  reliable  horticulturist  to 
the  Board  of  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
Commissioners. 


Making  Fruit    Cellars    Frost- 
proof. 

Many  old  cellars  are  not  so  proof 
against  frost  as  to  make  the  storing  of 
fruit  in  them  an  entirely  safe  matter. 
A  low  temperature  is  certainly  needed 
to  keep  fruit  in  the  best  condition,  but 
the  possibility  of  the  mercury  falling 
below  the  safety  point  during  a  cold 
snap  is  a  factor  to  be  guarded  against. 
A  cellar  can  be  made  fro.«it -proof  by  lad- 
ing a  single  wall  of  brick  inside  the 
underpinning,  leaving  an  air  space  be- 
tween the  bricks  and  the  outer  wall,  but 
this  is  somewhat  expensive.  An  easier 
and  cheaper  way  is  to  put  up  some  short 
studs  just  inside  the  underpinning,  and 
to  nail  upon  these  thin  matched  boards, 
down  to  a  point  a  little  below  the  ground 
on  the  outside  of  the  cellar  wall,  leaving 
an  air  space  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Fruit  will  then  be  out  of  danger  from 
low  temperature  outside.  W.  D. 


The  Fruit  Qarden. 

Apples.— In  favorable  weather  attend  to 
the  pruning,  or  rather  thinning,  of  branches 
of  the  young  trees.  There  will  not  be  much 
to  do  if  the  foundation  was  started  right, 
but  few  men  are  satisfied  with  three  to  five 
slim  shoots  as  the  base  of  the  future  spa- 
cious tree.  When  you  see  a  vigorous,  shapely 
tree  carrying  a  crop  of  good  marketable 
fruit,  get  under  it,  and  study  the  layout  of 
the  main  branches  and  carry  it  in  your  mind 
as  you  commence  to  form  your  tree;  infact, 
a  tree  two  or  three  years  after  planting, 
should  appear  thin  rather  than  ssrmmetricaK 

Root  Pruning.— If  trees  planted  tix  or  eight 
years  are  making  long,  sappy  shoots  and 
showing  very  few  flowers  and  less  fruit,, 
don't  cut  back  the  wood,  but  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  cut  a  narrow 
trench  around  the  tree,  about  3  feet  inside 
the  circumference  of  the  branches,  cutting 
off  all  roots  and  smoothing  with  a  knife  the 
ends  of  the  large  ones.  On  the  younger 
trees  encourage  the  main  branches  to  ex- 
tend ;  the  nearer  they  come  to  the  horizontal 
line  the  better.  Do  not  shorten  them  in, 
for  on  the  tips  of  them  first  samples  are 
often  obtained,  and  they  make  fine  weights 
to  keep  the  leaders  down. 

Pears.  —  The  catalogues  will  begin  to 
arrive  soon,  and  doubtless  many  fruit 
growers  will  have  a  desire  to  try  a  few  vari- 
eties otlier  than  they  have.  To-day,  the 
number  of  varieties  catalogued  is  confusing 
to  the  average  man,  and  too  often  mislead- 
ing. I  think  the  best  way  is  to  keep  track 
for  one  season  of  how  the  supply  of  pears 
holds  out,  noting  the  time  when  the  fruit 
was  gathered,  when  ready  for  the  table, 
and  when  past  its  best.  If  the  season  can 
be  covered  without  a  break,  and  it  is  desired 
to  improve  on  flavor  it  is  advisable  to  seek 
intercourse  with  other  growers,  because 
fruits,  especially  pears,  vary  much  in  flavor 
even  in  adjacent  localities.  Again,  more 
often  the  fault  is  with  the  picker  than  with 
the  soil.  All  has  not  yet  been  learned  of  the 
proper  time  to  pick  different  varieties  of 
pears  to  get  the  flavor  they  should  have 
when  sent  t6  the  table. 

Spraying  apparatus  should  be  in  working 
trim,  ana  insecticides  and  fungicides  at 
hand  read^  for  application  when  the  few 
mild  days  m  January  come. 

Keiffer  Pear.— I  would  advise  getting  this, 
if  not  already  being  grown,  to  try  it.  Some 
people  apt>reciate  the  peculiar  quince-like 
flavor.  To  get  it  right,  thin  the  fruit;  let 
it  hang  on  the  tree  until  near  freezing 
weather;  pick  and  store  in  fruit-room,  and 
towards  the  end  of  November  bring  a  supply 
sufficient  for  a  few  days  into  a  temperature 
of  60*,  keep  the  fruits  dark,  when  they  will  be 
fit  to  use  in  two  or  three  days.  The  tree 
itself  is  worth  growing  for  ornament,  as  the 
foliage  is  large  and  jjlossy,  an#,  moreover, 
turns  to  a  fine  color  in  autumn. 

J.  Hollow  A  v." 
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Horticulture  in  Canada. 

The  meetiag  of  the  Horticulturists'  Lazy 
Club,  Cornell  University,  h«ld  on  Monday 
evening^,  December  14,  was  devoted  to  the 
above  subject.  It  was  presented  by  Mr. 
P.  B.  Kennedy,  a  graduate  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  which,  the  speaker 
said,  is  the  only  institution  in  Canada  where 
instruction  in  agriculture  is  given. 

The  subject  was  represented  mainly  in 
connection  with  the  Government  experi- 
ment farms,  but  in  opening  his  discussion, 
Mr.  Kennedy  made  reference  to  some  of  his 
experiences  at  the  above-named  college. 
TJp  to  the  time  of  his  graduation  in  '94, 
horticulture  at  this  college  was  in  a  very 
crude  state.  The  professor  of  horticulture 
was  also  professor  of  geology,  all  the  de- 
partments of  botany  were  under  nis  charge, 
besides  several  other  duties  of  a  more  or 
lets  varied  nature.  The  instruction  in 
horticulture  consisted  mainly  in  going  about 
the  grounds  and  learning  the  names  of  a 
few  shrubs. 

Now,  however,  this  condition  of  things  is 
greatly  changed.  A  professor  of  horti- 
culture devotes  his  entire  time  to  this  line 
of  work,  and  a  good  course  of  instructlMi  is 
given,  and  experimental  work  carried  on. 

Referring  to  the  experimental  farms,  the 
speaktr  said  there  were  five  of  these.  About 
jooo  acres  of  land  are  controlled  by  th« 
experimenters. 

The  main  farm,  of  which  the  others  are 
branches  or  sub-stations,  is  situated  At 
Ottawa,  and  the  branctaite  are  located,  one 
at  Nappan,  N.  S.;  one  at  Indian  Head, 
N.  W.  Territory;  a  third  at  Brandon, 
Maaltoba,  and  the  fourth  at  Agassiz;  B.  C, 
near  Vancouver. 

At  the  main  farm  in  Ottawa  the  climate 
is  severe,  and  many  fruits  have  to  be  dis- 
carded on  thisaccount.  Many  of  the  Russian 
sorts  have  been  found  to  thrive  here,  and 
the  native  plums  are  being  improved.  In 
1887  there  were  881  varieties  of  fruits  under 
experiment,  while  at  the  present  time  there 
are  1393  sorts. 

About  63  acres  are  devoted  to  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  special  attention  being 
given  to  plants  for  hedges.  The  interest  in 
floriculture  is  not  large. 

The  branch  farm  in  Nova  Scotia,  being 
situated  in  the  Annapolis  Valley,  is  in  one  of 
the  most  favorable  locations  for  fruit  grow- 
ing. The  farm  is  well  sheltered  and  the 
soil  congenial.  Fruits  of  the  best  flavor 
and  lightest  color  are  here  grown. 

The  Gravenstein,  Baldwin,  and  Nonpareil 
are  popular  apples.  The  apple  scab  causes 
but  very  little  damage.  Pears,  plums,  and 
cherries  are  also  grown. 

There  are  now  under  cultivation*  at  this 
farm  about  290  varieties  of  large  fruits  and 
75  of  small. 

The  branch  at  Mandon,  Manitoba,  is  in 
the  wheat  country.  The  climate  is  so  severe 
that  but  little  success  has  attended  the 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  fruit  growing.  A 
few  of  the  Russian  and 'Siberian  sorts  have 
proven  hardy,  and  the  native  wild  plums  are 
of  some  value.  Currants  and  gooseberries 
are  grown  with  good  success.  A  few,  per- 
haps a  hundred,  ornamental  trees  have 
proven  hardy. 

The  climate  and  conditions  at  Indian 
Head  are  not  materially  different  from  those 
in  Manitoba. 

At  Agassiz  the  climate  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  England,  and  nearly  all  fruits  can 
be  grown  more  or  less  successfully.  Plums 
bear  immensely,  and  mulberries,  filberts, 
chestnuts  and  others  thrive  here.  A  very 
large  number  of  varieties  is  grown  at  this 
branch  for  experimental  purposes. 

In  some  parts  of  Canada,  particularly 
about  Lake  Erie,  grapes  and  peaches  are 
successfully  cultivated. 

During  the  course  of  his  remarks  the 
speaker  made  reference  to  the  way  in  which 


England  advertises*her  colonies,  and  in  this 
connection  spoke  of  the  Imperial  Institute 
situated  near  the  Natural  History  Branch 
of  the  British  Museum  in  London.  In  this 
building  there  are  rooms  representing  each 
colony  in  which  are  stored  samples  of  the 
agricultural  products— grain,  jars  of  fruit, 
bearing  the  grower's  name,  furs,  etc.  Each 
colony  is  also  represented  by  an  officer 
whose  duty  it  is  to  give  information  con- 
cerning the  colony  which  he  represents. 
Cornel]  University.  H.  P.  Gould. 


Roses  afld  Carnations. 

An  evening  session  of  the  recent  Michigan 
Stote  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  was 
devoted  to  these  flowers.  Henry  Smith, 
a  large  and  successful  florist  of  Grand 
Rapids,  read  a  paper  on  "  Rose  Culture, 
Outside  and  Under  Glass."  Mention  was 
made  of  the  references  to  Rose  culture  in 
early  history,  both  sacred  and  profane,  and 
to  the  large  number  of  species  from  which 
our  cultivated  varieties  of  to-day  have  come, 
most  of  them  being  natives  of  China,  India, 
and  Persia. 

On  account  of  their  hardiness  many  of  the 
varieties  of  the  Cabbage  Rose  are  well 
adapted  to  outdoor  culture,  but  with  proper 
care  the  varieties  of  the  hybrid  perpetual 
class  gives  the  best  results.  Among  the 
best  varieties  of  this  class  are  Coquette  des 
Alpes,  Paul  Neyron,Ulrich  Brunner,  General 
Jacqueminot,  and  Mrs.  John  Laing.  The 
Tea  Roses  also  do  well  if  given  proper  pro- 
tection during  the  winter,  but  In  most  eases 
the  Hybrid  Tsa^  will  be  preferable.  The 
Climbing  and  Moss  Roses  are  also  well 
adapted  for  growing  out  of  doors.  Among 
the  best  sorts  of  the  latter  class  are  the 
Baltimore  Belle,  Queen  of  the  Prairies,  and 
Crimson  Rambler.  As  bedding  Roses  the 
Hermosa  and  Clothilde  Soupert  also  are 
quite  desirable. 

For  growing  in  greenhouses  the  Teas  and 
Hybrid  Teas  are  most  used.  Among  the 
best  sorts  are  Perle  des  Jardins,  Bride, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Bridesmaid, 
Caroline  Testout,  Meteor,  and  American 
Beauty.  Cuttings  should  be  struck  in 
January,  potted  as  soon  as  rooted,  and  kept 
continuously  growing,  by  an  occasional  re- 
potting, until  ready  for  planting  out,  which 
should  be  done  during  May  and  June. 
Roses  need  rich  soil  of  manure  and  rotten 
sods  with  considerable  clay,  and  plenty  of 
water,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  give 
an  excess.  An  even  temperature  should  be 
maintained,  but  for  the  different  varieties 
this  will  vary  from  58*  to  65*  at  night. 

*'  The  Carnation  "  was  the  subject  of  the 
paper  of  N.  B.  Stover,  of  Grand  Rapids. 
On  account  of  the  great  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  this  flower  during  the 
past  few  years,  the  attention  of  the  public 
has  been  directed  to  it  until  it  is  exceeded 
by  the  Rose  alone  in  the  number  of  the 
flowers  grown,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
height  of  perfection  has  not  yet  been 
reached.  In  Grand  Rapids  alone  one  hun- 
dred thousand  plants  are  grown  each  year. 

The  Carnation  does  best  in  a  compar- 
atively lew  temperature,  but  requires  an 
abundance  of  air  and  light.  The  cuttings 
are  made  at  any  time  from  December  to 
February,  and  are  rooted  in  a  cutting  bed 
containing  4  inches  of  sand.  When  the  roots 
have  formed  they  are  planted  in  shallow 
flats,  3  inches  apart  each  way.  When  spring 
opens  they  are  planted  in  the  open  ground 
at  about  so  by  12  inches,  and  are  given 
thorough  cultivation. 

When  flower  stems  start  they  are  pinched 
back  until  the  first  of  August.  During  this 
month  they  should  be  transplanted  to  the 
houses  where  they  are  to  flower.  Opinions 
vary  as  to  the  best  method  of  taking  them 
up,  whether  to  keep  on  all  the  soil  possible 


or  shake  it  off,  but  probably  when  grown 
upon  sandy  loam  soil,  in  which  they  do  best, 
it  will  be  preferable  to  shake  off  the  soil. 
Press  the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots,  water 
thoroughly,  and  shade  in  some  way  for 
three  or  four  days,  during  which  time  the 
plants  should  be  syringed  four  or  five  times 
daily,  taking  care  not  to  saturate  the  soil. 
The  plants  will  be  benefited  by  the  appli- 
cation of  weak  liquid  manure  about  Decem- 
ber X,  and  this  should  be  repeated  every  two 
weeks,  gradually  increasing  its  strength. 
The  Carnation  rust  is  the  worst  dis- 
ease to  which  the  plants  are  subject, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  dreaded.  The 
best  remedy  is  Fowler's  solution  of 
arsenic,  at  the  rate  of  x  ounce  to  8  gallons 
of  water.  The  solution  can  be  purchased 
at  a  drug  store  or  can  be  made  by  heating 
together  6t6  grains  of  arsenious  acid  (white 
arsenic),  xaja  grains  of  bi-carbonate  of 
potash  and  4  ounces  of  water.  This  should 
be  diluted  before  using  (i  ounce  to  8  gal- 
lons of  water)  and  sprayed  over  the  plants 
at  the  first  appearance  of  the  rust,  carefully 
covering  the  under  as  well  as  the  upper  side 
of  the  leaves* 

Soon  after  they  are  planted  some  kind  of  a 
support  should  be  provided.  The  kind  pre- 
ferred by  Grand  Rapids'  florists  is  known  as 
the  Creelman  support,  having  bean  invented 
by  a  florist  of  that  name,  living  in  Grand 
Rapids.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  stike  abont 
yi  an  inch  square  and  a  feet  long,  to  which 
a  spiral  coil  of  galvanised  wire  5  inches  in 
diameter  is  fastened.  The  cost  ia  about 
one-fourth  cent  each,  aside  from  the  labor. 

Of  the  varieties  grown  by  florists,  Day- 
break easily  stands  at  the  head,  and  too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  its  favor.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  delicate  shade  ef  pink,  and 
readily  sell  for  more  than  any  other  variety. 
Wm.  Scott,  in  color  rose  pink,  is  also  a 
popular  variety.  Silver  Spray  is  the  most 
profitable  white,  although  Ivory,  a  new 
variety,  is  very  promising.  Of  the  red 
sorts,  .Portia,  Pres.  Garfield,  and  Emily 
Pierson  are  most  grown.  Murillo,  a  seed- 
ling grown  by  Hopp  &  Lempke,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  is  regarded  by  all  who  have  seen  it  as 
the  coming  red  variety.  It  will  probably  be 
disseminated  in  1897.  The  plant  is  a  good 
grower  and  free  bloomer,  and  the  flowers 
are  large,  full,  and  of  a  rich  deep  red,  with  a 
large  stout  stem,  good  calyx  and  deeply 
fimbriated  petals.  Goldfinch  and  Mayor 
Pingree  are  the  best  yellow  sorts. 


Kanhattan  (Kan.)  Horticnltuna  Society 
met  December  17,  at  the  horticultural 
hall  of  the  State  Agricultural  College. 
The  weather  being  bad  there  were  not 
as  many  present  as  usual.  The  officers 
now  serving  were  re-elected  for  the 
coming  year.  One  good  paper  was  read, 
••  My  Experience  in  Fruit  Growing."  by 
C.  W.  Kimball. 

Makanda,  111.— The  members  of  the 
Fruit  Growers'  and  Shippers'  Association 
held  their  annual  election  last  Friday. 
The  following  officers  were  elected: 
T.  S. Welsteed,  president;  Ben.  L.  Wiley, 
secretary;  President  Modglin,  H.  E. 
Ferrill.  and  John  Crawshaw.  directors, 
to  serve  three  years.  The  A«?sociation 
joined  the  National  Fruit  Growers* 
Union. 


Blackberries  per  Acre.— Sixty  to  one  hundred 
bushels  of  blackberries  per  acre  is  a  fair 
yield,  but  double  that  amount  can  be  grown 
on  loose  rich  loam,  with  a  clayey  subsoil, 
provided  extra  care  be  given. 

Selection  of  Cions.— I  am  very  careful  in 
selecting  cions  to  cut  them  from  the  tops  of 
trees  which  are  healthy  and  vigorous.  I 
should  prefer  to  not  take  a  cion  from  a  tree 
which  has  the  least  decayed  spot  in  it. 
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Why  Negkct  the  Solanums  as 
Pot  Plants? 

la  asking  the  above  question  I  do  so 
under  the  impressioxi  that  at  least  one  old 
time  favorite  of  the  genus  is  not  now  re- 
ceivinR  the  attention  from  our  lovers  of 
pot  plants  that  it  deserves.  I  refer  to  the 
Star  Capsicum,  or  the  Jerusalem  cherry, 
which,  if  they  are  not  one  and  the  same 
thins,  oertainly  are  much  alike.  The  botan- 
ists/! believe,  ob^rve  a  difference,  calling 
the  first  one  Solmum  capsfcostrwm,  the 
other  S^lanum  paeudo  capMicum.  The 
growth  of  the  latter  appears  to  be  stronger 
and  somewhat  coarser  than  the  other, 
otherwise  they  are  quite  identical.  In  any 
event,  here  are  plants  of  the  easiest  culture, 
snited  to  the  greenhouse  or  the  window, 
and  which  are  covered  with  much  bright 
acarlet  fruit,  the  size  of  hazel  nuts,  during 
a  long  period  of  winter,  beginning  in  the 
fall.  Tney  never  look  better  than  at  the 
holiday  seaacm  just  when  tiiere  is  a  re- 
markable dearth  of  bloom,  unless  one  pays 
stiff  prices  for  cut  flowers  at  the  florists. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  one  thing  which 
has  tended  to  bring  the  Solanum  here 
referred  to  into  disfavor  with  many,  has 
been  the  ill-shaped  specimens  thereof  that 
have  too  often  been  paraded  in  the  green- 
houses and  markets.  Because  this  is  one 
of  the  easiest  of  all  plants  to  grow  after 
some  fashion,  is  no  reason  why  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  give  it  the  best  of  atten- 
tion, with  a  view  to  growing  it  In  the  best 
possible  fashion. 


rooted  in  March.  To  get  a  suitable  supply' 
the  stock  plants  should  be  hastenea  in 
fruiting  by  giving  them  a  warm,  sunny 
place  in  tne  greenhouse  and  withholding 
water  somewhat.  Soon  after  New  Years 
cut  them  back  and  increase  the  watering, 
giving  them  a  moderately  warm  place,  and 
soon  there  will  be  plenty  of  slips.  From 
the  cutting  bed  put  into  thumb  pots,  and 
from  there  make  but  a  single  shift,  and 
that  into  three-inch  pots,  for  a  year.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  plunge  into  frames^and 
give  next  to  starvation  treatment.  They 
possess  strong  vitality,  and  by  treatment 
that  would  hurt  many  kinds  these  will 
be  gaining  a  foundation  that  will  tell  well 
on  after  beauty.  This  Is  somewhat  on  the 
principle  of  retarding  Ten- week  Stocks  for 
the  finest  bloom.  During  the  following 
winter  keep  the  plants  in  the  coolest  house, 
anywhere  not  actually  penetrated  by  frost. 
In  March  or  April  of  the  second  year, 
head  back  the  plants,  shake  out  som^  of 
the  ball  of  earth  and  repot  into  fours,  using 
now  some  rich,  loamy  soil.  With  the 
coming  of  warm  weather,  plunge  the  pots 
in  frames,  give  a  last  heading-back  of  the 
young  growth,  and  the  final  shift  into  six 
or  seven-inch  pots  in  July.  Keep  the 
plants  uncrowded,  water  them  freely, 
remove  to  glass  before  frost,  and  by  Decem- 
ber you  will  have  as  fine  a  stock  of  dwarf, 
round-headed  and  free -fruited  cherry 
bushes  as  you  can  wish  to  see.  Side  of 
such  cutting-raised  two-year-old  Solanums 
the  common  run  of  plants  raised  from  seed 
looks  quite  weed-like,  and  impresses  cus- 
tomers accordingly. 


liuu^M  ^   Qv^^^^^i^^  CMmaa^;  ^^ 


Pio.  4.— Branch  op  Jerusalem  Cherry  ;  Fruit  Scarlet. 


Hew  to  grow  the  Jomsaloai  Chorry. 

One  of  the  commonest  ways  I  have  run 
across  of  growing  the  plant  is  to  treat  it 
ss  an  annual.  Seeds  that  are  saved  in  the 
fall  or  winter  are  sown  in  the  spring,  and 
the  young  plants  are  bedded  out  in  May,' 
and  are  luted  and  housed  in  September  or 
October.  This  might  be  called  the  slip- 
shod, as  it  certainly  is  the  easiest  course 
imaginable.  One  of  its  prime  faults  is 
that  even  though  the  seeds  are  secured 
from  the  finest  fruited  specimens,  yet  the 
flowers  of  such  were  subjected  to  the 
pollen  of  the  collection  with  the  chance 
that  the  new  crop  will  show  plenty  of  in- 
ferior plants,  owing  to  the  indiscriminate 
fertilization  of  the  flowers 

A  much  better  way  to  raise  the  plants  is 
to  do  so  from  cuttings.  In  that  case  one 
need  not  work  in  the  dark,  for  you  may 
know  just  what  you  are  raising.  As  stock 
idanta,  ohooee  the  flnest  specimens  at  your 
eommftnd.  In  making  tne  selection,  look 
quite  as  much  to  the  habit  of  growth  as  to 
the  beauty  and  abundance  of  the  fruit.  In 
some  plants  the  fruit  is  of  better  color  than 
in  others,  ranging  in  this  respect  from  a 
dnll  yellowish  red  to  bright  scarlet.  The 
wise  grower  will,  of  course,  choose  the 
Utter. 

What  I  shall  here  recommend  is  the  two 
years'  course  of  culture  with  the  plants 
eontlaiialiy   in   pots.     The  cuttings   are 


As  a  house  plant  the  Jerusalem  cherry  i 
by  no  means  to  be  despised.  It  is  of  easy 
growth,  thriving  well,  even  though  it  has 
not  the  lifichtest  place  in  the  room.  The 
deep  green  Isnceolate  leaves  are  always 
pleasing,  and  the  more  so  when  brousht 
into  contrast  with  the  scarlet  fruit.  The 
fact  that  the  foliage  possesses  some 
odor  can  hardly  be  classed  as  an 
objection,  when  not  more  than  one  or  two 
plants  are  grown  in  the  window.  Some 
persons  enjoy  the  odor.  There  is  a  form  of 
this  species  which  has  leaves  that  are  varie- 
gated with  yellowish  white,  but  as  the 
fruiting  propensity  is  lessened  thereby,  it 
has  never  become  a  wide  favorite. 

It  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  plant  to 
know  that  it  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  not 
of  Jerusalem,  as  some,  from  its  popular 
name  have  thought.  A  near  relative,  how- 
ever, is  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  is  there 
known  as  Apple  of  Sodom. 

Altogether  the  Solanums  are  a  most 
interesting  and  extensive  family  of  pisnts; 
the  botanists  include  in  the  genus  about  700 
distinct  sp«*cies.  Those  both  useful  and 
ornamental  fruit  bearers  the  tomatoes, 
peppers  and  egg  plants  are  cousins.  So  is 
the  even  more  valuable  potato,  the  plants 
of  which,  It  will  be  recalled,  also  bear  fruit. 

Suite  a  number  of  species  besides  the 
n  subject  of  this  sketch,  are  classed 
among  purely  ornamental  plants.    Among 


such  I  hardly  know  of  a  prettier  climbing 
plant  than  the  Jasmine  like  Solanum  01 
our  greenhouses  It  is  of  the  easiest  cult- 
ure, and  has  many  handsome  bluish  white 
flowers  in  auxiliary  cluKters,  almost  con- 
tinually. The  leaves  are  deep  green  and  ■ 
pointed.  A  few  other  tender  species  pos- 
sess some  value  in  the  larse  and  showy 
leaves,  possessed  for  what  Is  known  as 
su^-troplcal  effect.  Eli  as  A.  LoKO. 

[In  a  few  sentences  which  we  have  not 
considered  it  necessary  to  publish,  our  cor- 
respondent refers  to  the  popularity  of 
Solanum  capsicastrum  in  tne  London 
market,  and  commends  that  as  a  hint 
to  florists  generally  in  this  country.  We 
are  fully  aware  of  the  popularity  of  the 
plants  as  grown  for  Covent  Garden,  and 
we  have  seen  both  bousht  and  sold  thou- 
sands in  that  mart  at  uie  average  rate  of 
nine  shillings  per  dozen  (sometimes  a  little 
more,  sometin^  leas).  Our  florists  hardly 
oavffto'work  hpon  such  small  msrsins^dC 
profit  as  that  means;  then  again,  if  New 
York  City  be  any  guide  to  the  state  of  the 
public  pulse,  the  plants  are  in  no  way 
popular.  Attempts  are  made  each  year  to 
push,  them,  and  each  season  the  same  dis- 
mal failure  results.  Not  that  the  plants 
are  not  well  grown,  for  if  possible  they 
were  better  grown  than  those  offered  In 
London.  This  past  fall  hundreds  of  well 
berried  plants  have  been  sold  at  wholesale 
at  such  wretched  prices  as  15.  18.  and  $11 
per  100.  One  great  drawback  in  this  coun- 
try to  the  plant's  popularity  is  its  sus- 
ceptibility to  suffer  from  dry  heat;  in  the 
average  American  home,  heated  as  it  is  by 
steam  or  from  a  furnace,  the  plants  quickly 
dry  out,  and  thus  drop  their  leaves,  and 
soon  their  berries  also.  If  wet  moss  be 
kept  on  the  top  of  the  pot  to  counteract 
this,  the  leaves  soon  turn  yellow.— Ed.] 


The  Canadian  Tariff.— On  December 
18,  James  McKenna,  on  behalf  of  the 
market  gardeners  and  florists,  appeared 
before  the  Canadian  Tariff  Commission, 
and  asked  for  protection  against  the 
green  vegetable  products  oi  the  sonth» 
which  came  in  in  large  quantities,  just  at 
the  time  the  Canadian  product  came 
on  the  market.  While  the  present  duty 
was  protective,  it  would  be  more  so  if 
changed  from  ad  valorem  to  specific,  at 
so  much  per  pound,  as  when  the  Ameri- 
can goods  were  sent  in  at  a  low  price 
the  ad  valorem  duty  was  not  much  of  a 
protection.  He  also  wanted  the  duty  on 
cut  flowers  and  florists' plants  rearranged. 
Roses,  instead  of  paying  20  per  cent.» 
should  pay  a  dollar  per  hundred,  or  ic. 
a  flower;  Carnations,  50c.  a  hundred; 
cut  Chrysanthemums,  a  dollar,  and 
smilax,  coc.  a  string.  Tomatoes  now 
paid  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  20c.  a 
bushel ;  he  suggested  a  change  to  ic.  a 
pound.  This,  he  said,  would  mean  pro- 
tection to  them  for  a  couple  of  weeks  in 
the  spring,  when  the  Americans  flooded 
the  market  with  their  goods.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  action  of  the  Michigan 
State  Horticultural  Society  in  so  promptly 
passing  a  resolution  requesting  Congress 
to  place  a  tariff  on  Canadian  fruits,  nur- 
sery stock,  florists'  stock  and  garden 
truck,  at  least  equal  to  that  placed  on 
like  articles  by  them,  gives  eminent  satis- 
fac  ion  to  Pott  Huron  gardeners,  and 
now  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  raise 
money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  man  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society,  which  occurs 
early  in  January,  and  secure  a  like 
action  by  that  Society.  An  effort  will 
also  be  made  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  gardeners  and  ^eacb  growers  in 
Detroit  and  vicinity  in  the  cause,  as 
they  are  the  greatost  sufferers  from  the 
present  unequal  and  oppressive  tariff 
laws.  Thos.  Hoffman  has  charge  of  the 
matter  in  Port  Huron.  The  present 
Canadian  tariff  on  our  small  fruits  going 
into  Canada  is  2c.  per  pound;  on  peaches 
IC.  per  pound:  on  all  florists'  stcck. 
garden  truck,  etc.,  20  per  cent.,  while  all 
Canadian  stock  is  admitted  here  free. 
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^     ARE    heartily    invited   to 
Qrowers  and    M  ;  ..*.     xi. 

CO -operate,  with    the 
Spedailstfl     ^^^^^  ^^  presenting  to  his 

readers  facts  of  interest  relating  to  the 
successful  culture  and  marketing  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Both  of  these 
subjects  are  of  vital  importance,  and 
advice  from  those  who  have  had  experi- 
ence will  be  eagerly  read. 

How  best  to  develop  the  home  market 
so  that  sales  may  be  made  direct  to  con- 
sumer, or  to  transact  them  through 
intermediaries  who  wilf  ensure  to  the 
grower  satisfactory  and  full  returns,  is  a 
question  which  is  open  for  discussion, 
and  we  trust  to  see  the  financial  end  of 
the  business  very  thoroughly  argued  in 
these  columns  during  the  year  just  com- 
mencing. 


.  *      .      /^  ...    ..     *w      A  NEW  line  has 
Intensive  Caltlvation  the    M     . 

beenmscrib- 

Keynote  to  Success;        ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^j^ 

of  this  paper  which  is  intended  to  con- 
vey, as  modestly  and  in  as  few  words  as 
is  possible  to  give  it  the  scope  of  action 
on  which  American  Qardening  takes 
its  stand  for  the  future. 
_  Through  the  practice  of  intensive 
cultivation  the  operator  secures  the  best 
crops,  of  tUe  sorts  most  in  demand,  in 
their  finest  state  of  perfection,  for  which 
he  ^receives  the  highest  prices  in  the  best 
markets;  The  soil  which  he'  so  unre- 
mittingly cultivates'never  lies  idle;  it  is 


made  fertile  and  kept  productive;  its 
yield  is  the  result  of  systematic  applica- 
tion bringing  about  full  fruition. 

Condensed  to  a  definite  concltuiion, 
intensive  cultivation  is  the  confining  of 
one's  energy  to  the  undertaking  of  those 
things  only  which  can  be  carried  through 
to  suoeessfui  termination.  Thus,  we 
argue  that  it  ensures  better  returns  to 
thoroughly  cultivate  and  care  for  say 
five  acres,  than  to  attempt  to  control  one 
hundred  aeres  without  the  equipment, 
men,  and  money  necessary  to  attain  the 
full  measure  of  success'  which  could 
otherwise  have  been  secured.  It  shall 
be  our  endeavor  to  keep  our  subscribers 
informed  of  every  development  in  this 
line;  to  obtain  for  them  the  eicperienoe 
of  skilled  growers  and  specialists;  to 
keep  them  posted  as  to  new  varieties 
and  methods.  But  the  work  must  .net 
stop  here.  The  grower  occupies  the 
sam^  position  as  the  manufacturer;  his 
produce  may  be  ever  so  superior  but 
unless  he  knows  how  when  and  where 
tp  market  it  his  labor  is  one-half  lost. 
Hence,  he  must  study  the  disposal  of 
his  crops  to  the  fullest  advantage  just  as 
closely  as  he  does  that  of  their  growth. 
Here,  too,  American  Gardening  will 
come  to  his  assistance  with  all  the  in- 
fiuence  at  its  command. 

While  thus  engaged  on  behalf  of  the 
commercial  grower  it  is  by  no  means 
our  intention  to  drop  those  features  of 
this  paper,  which  have  in  the  past  made 
its  columns  so  attractive  to  the  advanced 
amateur.  On  the  contrary,  this  section 
of  our  readers  will  find  American  Gar- 
dening in  1897  of  more  value  to  them 
than  ever  before  in  that  it  will  jealously 
guard  their  interests,  and  strive  to  re- 
tain that  pre-eminence  in  their  opinion 
which  it  is  satisfied  it  now  possesses 
over  all  its  contemporaries. 

That  a  happy  and  prosperous  New 
Year  awaits  all  its  friends  is  the  sincere 
wish  of  American  Gardening;  may  1897 
bring  us  all  that  measure  of  success 
which  our  efforts  deserve. 


The  Package  Question. 

When  crops  are  high  the  cost  of  the 
packages  in  which  they  are  sent  to  mar- 
ket is  very  little  noticed,  though  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be,  if  one  is 
fruit  growing,  for  instance,  in  a  business- 
like way,  and  on  a  business  basis.  But 
when  the  crop  brings  a  low  price,  the 
cost  of  the  package  becomes  a  serious 
matter*  often  reducing  the  receipts  to 
the  bare  cost  of  production,  if  not  below. 
This  matter  has  been  forcibly  brought 
home  this  season  to  the  county  in  which 
I  li ve^  Kennebec  is  the  great  apple 
county  of  the  State  of  Maine,  19,000 
barrels  haying  bejsn  shipped  in  one 
season  out  of  one  little  town  in  ■  it  for 
export  alone,  to.  say  nothing  of  the 
thousands  of  barrels  that  were  shipped 
to  domestic  marketa  .  ft bm  the.  same 
town.t>  We  had  a  large  apple  crop  the 
pa!^  ^'^*^,  and  the  price  ha^'j.ijp^  rulfed 


above  $1.25  per  barrel,  delivered  at  the 
station,  while  "seconds"  havo  ruled  at 
75  cents  a  barrel.  The  barrels  cost  25 
cents  apiece.  This  gives  50  cents  a 
barrel  for  growing,  harvesting,  packing 
and  delivering  seconds  to  the  station, 
and  $1  net  as  the  highest  price. 

Now  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
apples  cannot  be  grown  here  on  our 
Maine  hillsides — the  natural  home  of  the 
apple— -for  $1  per  barrM,  and  return  a 
fair  thing  to  the  grower.  That  is  not 
the., question  at  all.  The  fruit  grower 
ought  to  have  all  the  profit  possible, 
whether  the  ruling  price  be  high  or  low, 
and  as  matters  now  stand  he  is  kept 
from  a  considerable  part  of  what  ought 
to  be  profit  by  the  cost  of  the  package', 
and  this  is  true  not  only  in  the  case  of 
apple  grower,  but  of  the  peach  grower 
and  the  grower  of  small  fruits  as  well. 

I  am  naturally  interested  most  in  the 
apprle-package  question,  and  am  anxious 
to  find  a  way  to  decrease  the  cpst  of 
these  packages,  for  such  a  de^i^ease 
would  mean  thousands  of  dollars  saved 
yearly  to  the  orchardists  of .  my  own 
county  alone.  A  barrel,  from  its  pe- 
culiar form,  and  its  manner  of  being 
fastened  together,  is  much  more  ex- 
pensive to  manufacture  than  a  rectangu- 
farpackage  holding  a  similar  amount. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  rectangular 
crate  that  brings  our  oranges  from 
Florida.  A  two-bushel  package  of  that 
sort  could  hardly  cost  above  eight  cents 
to  manufacture,  and  it  serves  its  purpose 
admirably.  Such  a  rcugh,  light,  but 
strong  crate,  lined  with  heavy  packing 
paper,  could  be  filled  as  tightly,  and 
carried  as  safely  as  the  barrel,  and  the 
cost,  allowing  liberally,  ought  not  to  be 
more  than  half  as  much  as  the  cost  of 
the  latter.  Twelve  and  a  half  dollars 
saved  on  every  hundred  barrels  of  apples 
would  well  be  worth  looking  after,  especi- 
ally where  the  grower  has  anywhere 
from  one  thousand  to  three  thousand 
barrels  of  fruit  to  dispose  of. 

I  am  confident  that  the  man  who  will 
spray  his  trees  intelHgentlv,  prune  and 
feed  them,  thin  and  carefully  gather  his 
apples,  and  as  carefully  pack  the  very 
finest  in  two  bushel  crates,  will  be  able 
to  establish  a  fancy  trade  that  will  bring 
him  in  very  satisfactory  results.  It 
might  be  found  profitable  to  buy  an 
orange-wrapping  machine,  and  wrap 
each  apple  in  tissue  pa^er,  with  tbo 
grower's  name-  upon  it,  but  I  am  doubt- 
ful of  this. 

Grown  and  packed  as  I  have  suggested 
the  fruit  would  appeal  to  a  class  of  buy- 
ers who  would  tnink  of  a  barrel  of 
apples  as  something  common  and  like 
the  general  run  of  fruit.  A  crate  of 
fancy  apples  appeals  at  once  to  a  fastid- 
ious buyer  (and  such  buyers  are  the 
ones  willing  to  pay  the  highest  prices) 
as  something  choicer  than  that  sent  in 
the  usual  way.  Crates,  moreover,  could 
be  made  at  home  in  leisure  moments, 
and  the  cost  still  further  reduced.  ' 

Webb  Donnk^l. 

[The   suggestions   conveyed    in    Mr' 
Donneirs  article  niay  contain  germs  of 
value,  and  w^e  trust  to  spe  the  **  Package 
Question"  taken  up  by  others. — Ed.] 


What  Our  AdveitlsetiS  5ay. 

"The plant  trade  throfugh  my  advertise- 
ment in  your  FoT'  Sale  column,  was  quite 
sati<^factory<.  lam>satisfied  that  Americak 
Gardening  reaches  a  class  of  people  who 
are  buyers."— Allen  D.  Manwell,  Iowa. 

"  From  inquiti^'s  received,  we  think  we 
Have  acted  'just  right  *' in  t>lacing  American 
Gi^DEN|NQ|  on  ojM;,.Ust.,' VPateman  .  MY'o 
Ca,.,N:  J„    Manu&9^Ufer^   of  ^arm  and 
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It  n«ee  la  devoted  to  short  note*  of  ezperl- 
axM  oDeervAttoD.  Imt  not  necoBeartty  refleot- 


HabltB  of  the  Bean  Weevil.— I  fear 
jonr  Schenectady,  (N.  Y.)  correspondeot, 
whose  letter  regardiirg  the  habits  of  the 
bean  weeyil  was  published  in  the  December 
19  number,  paga'  808,  is  net  fnlly  acquainted 
with-  the  ways  of  that  little  pest.  He  has 
two  kinds  of  soil  in  his  {garden,  a  sandy 
loam  and  a  heavy  loam.  Beans  grown  on 
the  former  are  infested  by  weevils,  while 
those  on  the  heavy  loam  are  free  f  om 
them.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  his  facts,  Mit 
I  do  question  the  soundness  of  his  ezplana- 
tioa«  He  probably  plants  his^earliest  beans 
on  the  light  sandy  part  of  the  garden,  snd 
the  later  varieties  or  plantings  on  the  heavy 
loam  which  is  too  cold  and  ^iimp  for  very 
early  working.  If  lam  correct  in  this  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  he  might  be  misled  in  his 
condusions.  Accordins^to  my  observatfohs 
the  bean  weevil  lays  its  eggs  on  the  earliest 
beans  in  the  garden  or  field.  It  then  dies,  as 
de  most  other  insects  after  depositing  their 
eggs,  se  that  when  the  later  varieties  or 
plantings  are  in  pod  there  are  no  weevils 
left  to  injure  them  in  this  way.  My  early 
wax  beans,  grown  to  be  used  as  string-beans, 
if  allowed  to  ripen  seed,  are  almost  sure  to 
be  heavily  charged  with  weevils  which 
come  out  the  same  season  if  the  beans 
mt%  shelled  and  put  in  a  warm  place. 
Bitt  late  plantings,  whether  on  light  or 
heavy  soils,  are  comparatively  free  from 
them.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  have 
weevils  in  late  beans  if  lively,  mature 
Weevils  are  at  laige  when  the  pods  are  in 
cendltion.  One  may  let  loose  a  colony  of 
them  which  have  been  shut  up  where  they 
could  not  get  awa^  earlier  in  the  season. 
Your  correspondenVs  cucumber  experience, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  in  the  same  line.  The 
"  striped  bug"  does  the  most  harm  in  early 
hummer.  Late  cucumbers  are  far  less 
likely  to  be  injured  than  early  ones  whether 
^rown   on  heavy  or   light   soils.— A.   W. 

CUEBVBR. 

Vlowiirinig   of  Splpbyllnm.—  I  had 

always  supposed  from. experience  and- ob- 
servation that  the  Epiphyllum  truncatum 
bloomed  but  once  a  year,  in  November,  but 
having  lost  one  a  few  years  since,  proctu'ed 
another,  and  it  has  eaoh  year  bloomed  until 
qtiite  into  the  winter,  is  still  in  blossom  at 
ehia  date  and  has  eight  buds  in  different 
stage's  of  development.  I  see  that  Hender- 
son says,  in  his  handbook  of  plants,  that 
with  good  care  it  may  be  kept  in  flower 
from  November  until  March:  I  do  not  know 
off  any  special  care  mine  has  had,  but  if 
there  iS  any  that  will  cause' it  to  so  bloom  I 
am  sure  it  would  give  your  readers  pleasure 
to  know  it.— H.  O.  T. 

[There  is  no  special  treatment,  it  is  just  a 
question  as  to  how  the  floweridg  growth 
may  happeti  to  ripen  that  is  all;  the  flower- 
iss  period  is  =frbm  November  to  March.— 

Selc^  Hardy  Shrubs  Wanted.— Can 
yon^gi^e  me  a  list  of  hardy  shrubs  and 
Bvergreens,  such  as  Rhododenrons,  Azaleas, 
etc.,^  diffennt  fropi  the  ordinary  natives 
usually  grown,  and  which  will  stand  the 
winters  of  tfaisxilmate,  which  is  similar  eto 
tteit  of  Northern  Wisconsin.  —  Amateur, 
Tor6nt>,  Out. 

Remedy  for  Green  fly.— I  frequently 
seeibquiirles  ill  regard  to  the  destcuctiooi  of 
a.phis  oU  p^njts  in*  your  pttblicatlpn,^  and  a 
remedy  which  f  have  used  for  some  years 
w4th  .perfect,  success  nftver-  n^erftioned, 
ttRnely  Persian  IiiS.^ct  P6w<^<»r.  'Ih^  giyi^ 
ap' tbe  growth  of  'sever|J  pjants,  among 
tlieSi^  the  Petar^6niums,''on  account  6f  tn? 


pestf  when  I  was  told  of  this  remedy,  and 
have  never  seen  green  fly  on  the  plants 
since,  or  on  the  Carnation,,  which  is  also 
subject  to  them.  If  the  plant  is  infested 
with  the  fly  I  use  it  directly  upon  that  and 
on  the  ground  until  the  pest  is  destroyed, 
then  simply  puff  it  about  the  house  once  or 
twice  a  week,  just  as  I  would  to  rid  a  room 
of  flies  in  summer.— Mrs.  H.  O.  Tallmadoe. 

Wholesale  Fralt  Prioee.—!  like  your 
journal.  There  are  over  a  dozen  fruit 
growers^  papers  coming  to  my  desk,  but 
none  suit  me  as  well  as  American  Gardek- 
iif G«  I  like  to  see  a  diversity  of  topics  from 
many  sources.  The  prices  that  fruit  is  sell- 
ing for  in  many  of  the  eastern  markets 
would  be  of  interest  to  western  fruit 
groWecs.^B.  F.  S. 

[We  ezjiect  shortly  to  quote  prices  for 
fruits  and  market  produce  a^  the  large  trade 
centers,  and  expect Ihese  reports  to  become 
one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  Ameri- 
can Gardening.— Ed.] 

Old  Afli>ara^8  Roots'.— Have  any  of 

your  readers  had  experience  in  transplant- 
ing M  asparagus  plants  or  roots  ?  I  should 
think  if  closely  trimmed  they  would  answer 
as  well^  as  young  roots.— A.  T.  G.,  W. 
Washlngtdn.  D.  C.  ' 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

The  Past  as  a  Quids.— At  the  present  time 
little  can  be  actively  done  In  the  vegetable 
garden,  but  the  busy  season  will  soon  be 
upon  us,  and  it  is  good  policy  to  prepare  the 
way  by  having  all  our  thinking  and  planning 
done  now.  A  very  useful  habit  to  get  into 
is  tbat  of  keeping  a  brief,  though  correct, 
record  in  our  own  words  of  all  our  garden- 
ing operations  for  the  year,  our  failures. as 
well' as  oiir  successes,  the  time  of  sowing 
the  seeds  and  their  maturity,  how  the 
manuring  was  done,  how  deep  we  dig  or 
plow  the  ground,  and  any  other  data  that 
may  come  to  our  notice.  It  ja  a  practice  to 
be  encouraged,  as  it  cultivates  our  powers 
of  observation;  we  thus  learn  to  grasp  the 
minutest  details,  and  in  this  way  become 
enthusiastic  and  more  intimate  with  our 
work.  It  is  also  invaluable  as  a  guide  to 
future  operations. 

Practice  dotation.— In  tncse  days  of  blight, 
Insect  enemies  and  innumerable  diseases  to 
which  vegetables  are  subject,  a  complete 
system  of  rotation  of  crops  should  be  fol- 
lowed as  a  preventive,  and  also  for  the 
reason  that  vegetables  succeed  better  when 
a  change  of  ground  is  given.  Therefore^  we 
should  make  our  plans  now,  assigning  a 
place  for  everything- even  before  we  make 
up  our  seed  list,  so  that  when  the  busy 
spring  comes  we  will  have  no  need  to  stop 
to  think,  for  we  know  exactly  what,  when, 
wheie  and  how  to  plant  everything. 

The  Manure  Heap.  —  The  manure  heap 
should  be  lobked  After  and  taken  care  of. 
Tbeusual  method  is  simply  to  let  it  stand  just 
as  throwri  from  the  stabled.  The  ammonia 
being  a  volatile  gas,  escapes  to  the  atmos- 
phere and  is  lost  J  the  heap  is  liable  to  fire- 
fang,  thereby  destroying^  a  lar^e  percetatage 
of  its  value  for  plant  food.  To  prevent  this 
we  spread  the  heap  evenly  at  least  once  a 
week,  and  then  sprinkle  plaster' all  over  the 
heap  and  around  the  stables.  Used  in  this 
way  plaster  "is  invaluable  to  fix  the  am- 
monia. Some  attention  shouid  be  given  to 
the  liquid  dfainings  o'f  stabled  and  manure 
hea^s,  aVid  some  method  a<dopted  to  retain 
these  until  they  can  be  used  on  the  various 
crops.'  rtls  a  most  valuable  form  9£  maqure, 
arid  being  in  solution,  can  be  immediately 
assipiilatcd  by  plants;  jf  given  to  tjiem. dur- 
ing the  growing  se^s^gn..  .  .'  .  ^ 
'' '    '          '*       *     -      j-»   '"^v.  M.  Edwards.  * 


Smali  Fruits  for  Northern 
Indiana^ 

This  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by 
J.  C.  Grossman,. which  was  read  before 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State 
Horticultural  Society.  Mr.  Grossman 
prefers  a  rich  sandy  loam,  and  applies 
twenty  loads  of  stable  loanure  to  the 
acre.     He  sets  plants  in  the  spring. 

Speaking  of  varieties  of  strawberries, 
he  said,  Haverland  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive variety;  Wolvertpn  is  large  and 
good  quality;  Bubach  soft,  but  large; 
Warfi'eld  ranks  first  as  a  shipper  and 
canner;  Bederwood  is  a  good  fertiliser 
and  productive;  Greenville,  good  in 
quality ;  Parker  Earle  requires  very  rick 
soil  and  plenty  of  water ;  Marshall 
g6od,  but  shy  bearer;  last  and  best  is 
the  Brunette,  rich  red.  and  the  sweeteist 
berry  he  ever  tried.  Nemaha  is  a  strong 
growe]^  and  one  of  the  best  black  rasp- 
berries. Shaffer's  Colossal  is  the  best 
for  canning.  Golden  Queen  is  better 
than  Cuthbert.  In  blackberries,  Spyder 
succeeds  best  with  him.  Mr.  Van  Dem^ 
said  the  Brunette  excelled  all  others,  in 
his  opinion.  It  is  of  best  quality  and  a 
good  bearer.  Mr.  Sedgwick  recom- 
mended the  Epreka  raspberry  as  oqe  of 
the  very  satisfactory  kinds,  large  and 
productive. 

Mr.  Newton  was  not  pleased  with  the 
Loudon ;  it  is  not  better  than  Cuthbert. 
Mr.  Willard  thinks  Louden  a  promising 
variety^  one  of  the  largest  and  best. 


Stark  Coiinty  (0.)  Horticultural  Society. 
— At  the  last  mpnthly  meeting,  the 
election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 
Joseph  P.  Hay  hurst,  president:  Alfareta 
Sayler,  vice-president;  Margaret  Rpck- 
hill,  secretary;  Watson  Wise,  treasurer; 

iohn  F.  Roth,  Peter  J,  Palmer,  and 
fichael  Bitzer,  executive  committee. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the 
third  Wednesday  in  January,  1897,  at 
the  residence  of  John  Roth,  three  miles 
south  of  Canton. 

A  Botanical  Garden  for  Brooklyn.— A 

local  paper  in  an  editorial  asks  the  ques- 
tion :  .'*Why  cannot  Brooklyn  at  least 
make  a  beginning  in  the  direction  of  a 
comprehensive  botanical  garden?  It 
wUl  be  objected  tbat  the  funds  are  not 
available  lor  such  an  undertaking,  which 
is  doubtless  true,  but  a  beginning  might 
be  made,  and  in  time,  as  the  public  real- 
ized the  great  value  of  such  a  garden, 
in  imparting^  knowledge  of  plants,  the 
money  necessary  to  extend  it  would  be 
forthcoming."  Another  reason  is,  in 
view  of  the  establishment  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly meet  all  the  requirements  of 
Greater  New  York,  it  would  be  a  useless 
expenditure  of  money.  In  the  'mean- 
time, let  the  authorities  and  good  citizens 
of  the  City  of  Churches  devote  their 
spare  wealth  and  energy  to  the  very 
laudable  object  of  providing  more  Small 
parks  for  the  people,  a  subject  now 
under  consideration. 

.Fertilisers  for  Window  Garden  Plants. — 

At  the  Farmer's  Institute  meeting,  held 
in  Horticultural  Hall,  Philadelphia, 
Saturday.  December  19.  Dr.  Frear.  in  a 
talk  on  "Commercial  Fertilizers,"  gave 
the  fallowing  formula,  suited  to  plauts 
in  the  window,  garden:  Five  ounces 
sodium  ,  phosphate,  seven  ounces  sul- 
phate of  potassiuxu,  six  ounpes  nitrate  of 
sodium.  Mi:^  an4  dissolve  one  ounce  in 
28  quarts  of  water,  using.only  a  very 
little  of  the  .(solution  in  a  great  deal  of 
water  to  wet  the  earth  of  fhe  plahts 
once  in  a  while.  Care  Innsl  be  tal^pn  not 
to  wet  the  foliage. 
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Ornamental  Gardening.* 

Ttiere  is  scarcely  a  more  fascinating 
employment  than  the  planting  and  care 
of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  After 
we  have  planned  our  landscape,  even 
tnou^h  it  have  small  pretentions,  and 
have  gotten  what  assistance,  perchance 
we  may  from  the  journals,  or  possibly 
from  observdition  or  advice  from  some 
well-informed  neighbor  who  has  planted 
before  us,  we  make  our  selection,  and  at 
this  time  we  see  with  our  mind's  eye 
that  which  later  we  may  truly  realize, 
the  buds  starting  forth  in  spring,  the 
full  leaf  forming  a  shady  canopy,  and 
later  the  beautiful  blossoms  bursting 
forth  in  all  their  beauty  and  fragrance, 
and  then  the  thought  comes  that  this  is 
all  our  own.  We  shall  enjoy  these  luxuries, 
and  more  than  this,  our  friends  shall 
enjoy  them  with  us.  Our  children  shall 
be  educated  with  such  surroundinsrs  and 
a  refining  influence  §haU--be  exerted  by 
them  in  our  home.  These  pleasures 
shall  not  be  evanescent,  but  the  tree 
and  the  shrub  will  continue  to  improve 
in  its  beauty  and  usefulness.  They  shall 
cheer  our  lives  and  those  that  follow 
after  us.    Well  might  we 

*'  Thank  Ood  for  the  beautiful  flowers 
That  bloflaom  so  sweetly  and  fair." 

True  indeed  it  is  that  we  should  plant 
for  fruit  also  and  cultivate  the  soil  for 
food  and  profit,  but  let  us  not  forget 
that  we  have  minds  to  feed  and  rough- 
enM  natures  to  refine  and  cultivate. 
Henry  Coleman,  the  distinguished  agri- 
culturist of  Massachusetts,  once  wrote: 
**  When  I  hear  a  man  ask  'what's  the 
use  of  flowers?'  I  am  always  tempted 
to  lift  his  hat  and  see  the  length  of  his 
ears." 

But  we  ask.  How  to  plant  and  care  for 
our  home  plot?  One  of  the  first  things 
to  do  is  to  make  a  lawn,  for  no  place, 
even  though  it  be  small,  is  complete 
without  this.  It  is  restful  to  the  eye; 
all  the  varied  colors  of  nature  are  shown 
best  in  a  setting  of  green.  When  prop- 
erly kept  a  lawn  isgcleanly  and  healthful. 
How  much  better  a  velvetv  green  «w|ird 
than  barren  looking  and  burning  sand, 
or  the  disagreeable  dust  blown  from  a 
clay  soil  during  a  drought.  When  I  first 
came  into  this  section,  about  15  years 
ago,  as  an  expedient  I  gathered  the 
small  tufts  of  grass  I  found  growing  in 
my  vegetable  garden  and  tran<!p]anted 
them  to  a  plaee  where  two  walks  came 
together  forming  a  triangle  of  about  6 
feet  on  a  side.  I  cared  for  it,  and  the 
comfort  I  took  sitting  on  my  own  orignal 
grass  plot  was  something  bordering  on 
the  exquisite.  It  brought  me  back,  in 
memory,  to  the  old  homestead  in  the 
North,  where  as  a  child,  I  had  frolicked 
on  the  grass  under  the  shade  of  Maples. 
or  when  tired,  had  rested  beneath  the 
shade  of  a  huge  Balsam  Fir.  These 
things  were  not  appreciated  until,  when 
without  them,  my  hankerchief  lawn 
brought  me  under  the  .^pell  that  carried 
me  back  to  my  boyhood  home. 

In  the  making  of  a  lawn  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  different  localities  re- 
quire different  treatment,  but  any  place 
where  a  good  garden  can  be  made  will 
be  adapted  to  the  gro^inc:  of  lawn  grass. 
First  the  soil  should  he  plowed  to  a  good 
depth,  and  if  it  is  stiff,  subsoiling  would 
be  found  beneficial.  Drainage  with  tile 
IS  recommended  when  the  location  or 
character  of  soil  demands  it,  and  the 
land  should  be  well  fertilized.  Generally 
a  complete  fertilizer  containing  the  three 
elements,  potash, '^trogen  and  phos- 
phoric acid  is  the  proper  thing  to  use. 

Well  rotted  stable  manure,  especially 
that  made  where  a  cow  has  been  kept,  is 

*Read  at  the  meetlai?  of  the  N.  C  HorHcnl- 
tura]  Society  AnsruBt  ao,  ai,  1896,  by  Dr.  G.  H. 
Sadelton,  Supt  of  Parks. 


as  good,  if  not  the  best  of  anything,  but 
personally  I  would  object  to  stable 
manure  on  accotint  of  the  weed  seeds  it 
contains.  The  manure  should  be  worked 
well  into  the  soil  and  the  plot  should  be 
harrowed  or  raked  into  a  fine  tilth 
before  the  seed  is  sown. 

In  sowing  the  seed  a  time  should  be 
chosen  when  the  air  is  quiet,  generally 
early  in  the  morning  or  after  sundown, 
the  &eed  should  be  mixed  with  about 
three  times  the  quantity  of  drv  sand  or 
light  soil,  and  in  sowing,  the  plot  should 
be  sown  one  way  and  then  sown  across 
at  right  angles  to  this  to  get  it  evenly 
distributed.  Sow  with  rather  a  lavisn 
hand. 

Now  rake  in  lightly  and  wait  for  the 
early  and  later  rains.  I  should  sow 
close  around  all  shrubs  or  trees  that  may 
be  there,  afterwards  cutting  out  the  turf 
made,  using  it  to  pa'ch  up  any  bare 
spots  that  might  occur  in  the  lawn. 
'  After  the  grass  has  assumed  a  good 
growth,  but  not  too  high  for  the  lawn 
mower,  let  the  machine  be  put  at  work 
and  use  it  at  intervals  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  the  length  of  the  intervals 
depending  upon  the  season  and  growth 
of  the  grass.  I  should  always  leave  the 
cut  grass  on  the  lawn  as  a  mulch. 

Using  the  lawn  mower  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  wavs  of  keeping  the  weeds 
from  seed  log.  Most  of  them  are  an- 
nuals, and  can  thus  be  killed  in  one 
season.  The  lawn  should  be  fertilized 
to  maintain  growth,  and  it  is  well  to  do 
this  every  spring  and  fall.  Sowing  on  a 
good  coaiot  cottonseed  meal  is  excellent. 
Potash  in  the  shape  of  wood  ashes  or 
ground  kainit  is  good.  Ground  bone  or 
acid  phosphate  is  also  good.  It  is  often 
the  b«st  plan  to  lay  off  and  cut  out  the 
walks  after  the  lawn  has  been  made, 
using  the  turf  thus  cut  out  to  patch  up 
bare  places.;:;^        s^l  fJl**'.^     mwm     ■ 

The  straight  walk  leading  from  the 
street  to  house  should  scarcely  ever  be 
made  unless  the  house  is  very  near  the 
street.  It  may  almost  be  said  that 
Nature  abhors  straight  lines,  and  in  all 
landscape  work  we  should  try  to  follow 
her  teachings.  Therefore  curves  should 
be  used,  not  too  exaggerated,  but  ap- 
proaching the  house  or  other  object  by 
about  the  nearest  course  Some,  so- 
called.  <*landscapers"  have  mutilated 
what  otherwise  might  have  been  hand- 
some places  by  using  the  corkscrew  or 
Jacob's  ladder  style  of  walk,  which, 
when  put  into  practical  use,  was  less 
than  half  used,  the  remainder  of  the 
walk  being  worn  straight  through  the 
lawn.  A  good  rule  is  to  make  only 
walks  that  are  necessary  to  reach  places 
that  are  frequently  sought,  as  all  others 
can  be  reached  by  walking  across  the 
lawn,  and  no  lawn  should  be  so  precious 
that  it  cannot  be  used  to  walk  upon  oc- 
casionally. 

Before  we  are  ready  to  set  the  plants, 
shrubs,  'and  trees  in  our  {^rounds,  we 
should  inform  ourselves  as  best  we  can, 
considering  our  time  and  means,  as  to 
their  habit  of  growth,  their  size  when  at 
maturity,  and  their  rapidity  of  growth 
in  our  climate  and  locality.  A  close 
perusal  of  some  of  the  catalogues  of  our 
largest  nurserymen  and  florists  will 
give  us  a  fund  of  information  that  will 
help  us  much,  as  a  number  of  them  are 
not  only  works  of  art.  but  veritable  en- 
cyclopcedias  of  plants  and  plant  growth. 
A  close  perusal  of  a  good  horticultural 
journal  in  Its  successive  issues  is  one  of 
the  sources  from  which  to  glean  infor- 
mation. 

On  small  places  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  the  smaller  growing  shrubs  and 
trees,  or  if  our  place  consist  of  only  a 
small  front  door  yard  we  will  be  confined 
to  the  use  of  a  selection  of  herbaceous 
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perennials  or  small  shrtibs,  or  possibly 
some  beds  o£  annuals,  althous^h  the 
latter,  perhaps,  are  best  planted  in  a 
flower  garden  proper.  In  larger  places 
it  will  be  permissible  to  use  more  or  less 
of  the  larger  shrubs  and  trees,  and  it  is 
here  we  will  have  to  use  the  gp*eater  skill 
and  care.  We  should  always  plant  for 
effect,  bat  the  effect  should  be  a  natural 
one. 

The  grouping  of  trees  is  a  most  effective 
way  of  producing  natural  beauty,  select- 
ing our  subjects  to  make  a  contarst  in 
form  and  color,  not  forgetting  the  colors 
which  are  produced  in  autumn  when  the 
trees  are  dressed  in  gala  attire.  We 
should  seek  to  have  large  open  vistas  of 
lawn,  which  might  be  boraered  first  by 
flowering  and  decorating  plants,  then 
behind  these  and  rising  higher,  low 
growing  shrubs,  and  still  behind  these 
the  lower  growing  trees,  and  then  the 
higher  trees,  if  the  grounds  are  stifficient- 
\j  large  to  justify  it  Let  the  sky  Hue 
formed  by  the  tree  tops  be  a  broken  one 
as  you  view  it  from  a  distance. 

In  selecting  our  varieties  we  should 
have  in  mind  our  deciduous  trees  and 
ahmbs  and  herbaceous  perennials  for 
tammer  effect,  and  the  coniferous  and 
broad-leaved  evergreens  are  useful  to 
give  color  to  the  landscape  in  winter, 
vines  should  have  a  prominent  place  in 
ornamental  gardening.  A  summer  house 
or  arbor,  when  permissible,  should  be 
Imilt  and  covered  with  vines.  In  my 
opinion,  vines  should  be  trained  on  a 
bouse  but  seldom,  unless  it  be  a  &tone  or 
brick  house,  as  the  dampness  that  is  re- 
tained by  the  foliage  will  soon  cause  the 
wood  to  decay,  and,  moreover,  it  is  un- 
healthful  to  the  inmates.  The  same 
might  be  said  in  r^ard  to  trees  or 
shrubs  placed  too  near  a  dwelling. 
People,  like  plants,  need  sun^ine  to 
make  best  development. 

Now  the  people  of  this  State  are 
favored  more,  I  believe,  than  most  of 
them  know  in  the  wonderful  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  plants,  shrubs  and  trees 
that  can  be  used  to  ornament  their  home 
grounds.  Situated  as  we  ate  in  the 
middle  of  the  temperate  zone  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  plant  life  that  would 
succeed  here  would  cover  a  territory 
reaching  far  north  and  south  of  us. 

It  may  be  urged  that  to  embellish  our 
grounds  to  any  extent  would  necessitate 
quite  an  outlay  of  money  as  stock  of 
this  kind  bought  of  reliable  nurserymen 
is  quite  high.  Without  waiting  to  dis- 
prove this  assertion,  which  is  truly  more 
fanciful  than  real,  I  would  afiirm  that 
the  poorest  need  not  leave  their  sur- 
roundings unadorned.  The  fields  and 
forests  in  the  vicinity  of  each  home  and 
in  all  parts  ef  the  State  will  furnish 
material  of  sufficient  variet}'',  beauty  and 
quality  to  add  greatly  to  the  beauty, 
comfort  and  value  of  each  one's  home 
plot,  and  they  are  to  be  had  simply  for 
the  labor  of  digging  and  transplanting. 
Some  idea  of  the  truth  of  this  statement 
eanbe  had  by  reading  '*  Curtis'  Woody 
Plants  of  the  State  of  N.  C,"  which  is 
famished  by  the  Board  of  Asrriculture. 
Why  should  our  yards  be  barren  wastes 
or  disfigured  by  Kfew  badly  planted,  illy 
cared  for  specimens  that  are  only  culti- 
vated by  the  busy  hen  as  she  scratches  for 
food  around  their  roots  for  her  attendant 
chicks?  Why  not  have  our  own  vine 
and  shad€  tree  to  sit  under,  a  green 
lawn,  a  shrubbery,  or  the  cool  rest  of 
a  vine  covered  summef-IXouse  rather 
tiian  be  forced  to  seek  such  cdtnforts 
elsewhere?  A  little  work  that  is  fas- 
cinating, a  little  waiting  that  is  con- 
stantly tinged  with  expectant  pleasure^ 
and  these  thingH  are  ours;  and  they 
are  a  legacy,  always  vernal,  that  shall 
be  left  by  as  to  those  who  follow.    Let 


us  change  the  phraseology  of  the  golden 
rule  somewhat,  and  apply  it  practically 
in  our  own  home  grounds.  Plant  for 
others  as  you  would  that  others  had 
planted  for  you. 

**  Give  fools  their  gold  and  knaves  their  power; 

Let  fortune's  babbles  rise  and  fall ; 
Who  sows  a  field  or  trains  a  flower. 

Or  plants  a  tree,  is  more  than  all." 


The  Apiary. 

A  Soggettion.— A  good  many  bee-keepers 
have  complained  of  late  years  of  the  low 
price  they  have  been  getting.  The  ques- 
tion of  profit  depends  upon  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
price  obtained.  We  cannot  rearulate  the 
markets  to  any  great  extent,  so  why  not, 
instead  ef  complaining  about  them,  study  to 
leissen  the  cost  of  production  ?  This  is  in 
onr  own  hands,  and  now  is  a  good  time  to 
study  the  matter.  So  long  as  aay  product 
is  put  on  the  market,  year  after  year,  at  a 
certain  price,  however  low,  we  may  be  cer- 
tain someone  is  producing  it  at  a  cost  low 
enough  to  still  make  a  profit,  and  as  long  as 
we  mnst  sell  at  the  market  price,  we  must 
produce  a  better  grade,  or  at  as  low  a  cost 
as  anyone,  or  quit  the  business. 

A  Tool  Hoase.— For  small  apiaries  of  bnt  a 
few  hives,  and  where  lack  of  space  renders 
it  inadvisable  to  provide  a  regular  honey- 
house,  an  outdoor  cupboard  or  chest,  with 
regularly  constructed  roof  and  water-tight 
sides,  should  be  set  directly  back  of  or 
among  the  hives.  This  should  stand  up 
two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  by 
tackiog  sheets  of  tin  about  the  supports  it 
can  be  made  safe  from  mice.  Fit  the  inside 
with  shelves  or  trays  for  holding  smoker, 
veils,  knife,  hammer,  separate  pockets  for 
three  or  four  different  size  nails,  sections, 
etc.  This  can  be  constructed  now  and  set 
up  in  the  spring.  A  hand-tray  for  con- 
veniently carrying  a  few  tools  is  a  very 
handy  thmg.  It  may  be  fitted  in  as  one  of 
the  shelves,  and  such  things  as  the  smoker 
hammer,  knife,  and  a  very  few  nails  kept  in 
it  habitually.  By  fittmg  a  door  of  wire 
doth**  before  another  shelf,  a  very  good 
temporary  storage  can  be  made  for  honey 
while  removing  sections,  aod  several  trips 
to  the  more  distant  permanent  storeroom 
saved.  If  well-arranged,  such  a  contrivance 
will  hold  a  surprising  number  of  tools,  etc., 
will  not  cost  much  and  will  occupy  but 
little  more  ground  space  than  one  or  two 
hives.  Wilder  Grahame. 


Germantown,  Pa. — At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Germantown  Horticultural 
Society,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Jonathan  Jones;  vice-presi- 
dents, Charles  J.  Wisier,  Albert  Wolte- 
mate,  and  John  S.  Hart;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  George  Redles,  Jr.  After  the 
election  Albert  Woltemate  gave  an  inter- 
esting talk  on  **  Chrysanthemums  and 
Carnations." 

Pennsylvania  Horticnltnral  Society.— 
The  following  officers  have  been  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Clarence 
H.  Clark ;  vice-presidents,  Robert  Craig, 
Charles  H.  Miller,  and  Dr.  Geo.  Goebel; 
treasurer,  Wm.  F.  Dreer;  secretary, 
David  Rust ;  professor  of  botaoy, Thomas 
Meehan  ;  professor  of  horticultural 
chemistry,  Dr  Persifer  Fraser ;  professor 
of  entomology.  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  McCook ; 
executive  council,  Bdwin  Lonsdale,  John 
Burton,  David  Beam,  Joseph  Heacock, 
Thomas  Cartledge,  Henry  F.  Michell, 
and  John  Westcott. 


Your  anxiety  is  for  your 
delicate  child;  the  child 
that  in  spite  of  all  your  care- 
ful over-watching,  keeps 
thin  and  pale.  Exercise 
seems  to  weaken  her  and 
food  fails  to  nourish.  That 
child  needs  Scott's  Emulsion 
with  the  Hypophosphites — 
not  as  a  medicine,  but  as 
a  food  containing  all  the 
elements  of  growth.  It 
means  rich  blood,  strong 
bones,  healthy  nerves,  sound 
digestion.  No  child  refuses 
Scott's  Emulsion.  It  is 
pleasant  and  palatable. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNB,  GhemUts,  New  York. 


Ambrtcan  Gardbnino  is  one  of  the  best 
papers  that  comes  to  the  department. — 
AoRi.  Exp*T.  St'n,  Columbia,  Mo. 
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A.  J.  OMwtoHU  tie  H.  ru  BtTMt.  at.  liMita,  M*. 

BUNDNESS  PREVENTED 

The  Absorption  Treatin«ti  t  a  SuoceM.  Hundreds 
■ucQessfuily  treated  for  all  diseases  of  the  eyes  or  lids 
without  kntfe  or  risk  at  tbelr  homes  and  at  our  8anita> 
rlum,  the  Unrest  and  most  successful  Institution  In 
America.  ^*'Don*t  wmt  to  be  Mmd, **  Pamphlet  Free. 
THE  BSMI8  SYB  SANITABIUM,  Qlen  Falls,  H.  Xi 


After  almost  a  decade  of  applioatioQ  and 
study  to  tbejrrowlnff  of  Sweet  Peas  for  the 
8<fed  Trade  of  America  and  Europe,  we  have 
oODdensed  our  obaenraitona  and  oonotailfins 
into  a  little  book,  profusely  Illustrated,  entitled 

SWEET  PEA  REVIEW* 

Contalnioir  86  pages  of  reading  matter  and  a 
valuable  ohart.  Those  who  are  Interested  in 
the  beauU  ul  Sweet  Pea  will  And  this  paMlea- 
tlon  a  valuable  aid  in  seleotinff  varieties  for 
plantlnpr.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
95  OKNTS. 

Sunset  Seed  &  Plant  Co., 

497-9  SANSOMB    T., SAN  FBAVCI^r  O. 


EmiieBDIifDIT  OFFBI! 

The  Yeirtb's  Gonpanien 

to  1898,  including  the  Ghriatmas,  New 
Year's  and  Easter  Double  Numbers  for  two 
years,  the  Twelve-Oolor  Gompiuiion  Calen- 
dar for  1897  (the  most  oostly  gift  of  its 
kind  Thb  Oompakion  has  ever  offered),  and 

IsiericaR  Bardesing, 

Both  papers  to  Jan.  1,  1898,  for  only 
$2.00  in  advance. 

fl^p  AlMvt  ofsr  Is  ter  nsw  subscrMioiis  ^tmgk 
^^  enlytebethi  ^^ 


Youth's  Companion  (new)  and  American 
Gardening  (renewal).  Including  all  the  above 
to  Jan.  X,  X89B,  $3.95. 

youth's  Companion  (renewal)  and  Ameri- 
can Gardening  (renewal),  including  all  the 
above  to  Jan.  i,  1896,  $2.75. 

Address  year  orders  to 

UIEIIUI CUDEWM  "  foV  lEff  YML 
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A3V^ERICA^,  GARDENING; 


ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


POPULAR    N0TB8    FOR    THB  SUCCESSFUL 
ArtATBUR. 

The  Fragrant  Daphne. 

No  plant  I  have  had  gives  me  so  mnch 
pleasure  for  the  small  amount  of  care  I  give 
it.  When  it  is  past  bloom  I  tuck  it  away  in 
the  cellar,  dark  as  it  is.  With  the  coming  of 
spring  I  set  it,  box  and  all,  out  into  the 
sunshine,  and  water  it  when  I  can.  It  has 
not  been  repotted  in  three  years,  yet  It 
always  blooms. 

Is  the  Soil  Wet? 

The  size  and  quality  of  the  receptacles 
niake  so  much  difference  as  to  the  reten- 
tion of  water  in  the  soil«  that  these  mast 
always  be  considered  before  applying  any 
specific  advice  about  watering.  In  a  warm 
room,  with  plants  in  small  pots,  it  is  un- 
certain work  trying  to  keep  gei'aniums,  for 
instance,  '*  on  the  dry  side"  without  letting 
them  become  killing  dry.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  room  is  not  so  warm,  the  sun- 
shine less,  or  the  pot  six  indhes  across,  a 
medium-sized  plant  is  much  better  kept  as 
dry.  as  the  average  flower-conscience  wilj 
allow;  perhaps  a  little  drier  would  be  better. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  lead  the 
majority  of  window  gardeners  to  employ 
pots  really  small  enough  for  the  size  of  the 
plants.  It  is  therefore  only  the  heat  of 
stove  and  sun  that  save  th*  plants  from 
utter  extinction,  since  a  regular  amount  of 
water,  at  least  every  other  day,  is  conceived 
to  be  a  necessity.  This  conception  is  all 
wrong.  Water  when  needed;  regular  water- 
ing may  be  death  to  the  plants. 

Fine  Clusters  of  Narcissi. 

Beauty  and  fragrance  are  very  much  in 
evidence  when  a  single  cluster  of  Narcissus 
consists  of  14  or  15  large  and  well  opened 
blooms.  One  such  specimen  pot  of  Giant 
White  Narcissus  is  in -bloom  at  present. 
Sucb  A  show  is  very  seldom  secured  in  the 
dwelling  because  of  the  too  high  temper- 
ature. This  bulb  was  removed  from  68*  to 
4o*-55*  as  soon  as  two  or  three  blooms  had 
opened;  otherwise  the  first  flowers  would 
have  faded  some  time  before  the  last  were 
ready  to  open.  The  largest  blossom  in  the 
cluster  measures  a  plump  inch  and  three- 
quarters,  and  the  whole  makes  an  ordinary 
"Paper  White"  near-by  look  quite  insig- 
nificant. Paper  White  grandiflora  comes 
perhaps  about  half  way  between  the  two,  as 
to  size,  as  we  grow  it.  The  occasional 
bulb  throws  two  fine  clusters. 

The  Coming  Freeslas. 

It  is  about  neck  and  neck  with  the  Cali- 
fornia and  the  home-grown  Frecsias.  Both 
were  potted  during  the  early  weeks  of  Sep- 
tember; both  have  been  kept  in  a  chimney- 
heated  room,  with  a  temperature  of  50**  to 
60*;  both  are  showing  buds.  The  home- 
ripened  bulbs  are  the  ones  which,  last  spring, 
were  subjected  to  several  weeks  of  roasting 
in  a  sunny  south  window,  after  being  dried 
off  as  usual.  The  comparison  of  these  with 
the  wonderful  new  California  giants  has 
been  most  interesting.  Growth  has  been 
about  equal,  except  that  the  latter  are  a 
trifle  shorter  in  foliage.  Both  are  doing 
unusually  well.  Pjsw  indeed  are  the  flowers 
which  give  equal  pleasure  with  well-bloomed 
Freesias. 

Choice  of  Varieties  In  Carnations. 

About  as  pretty  a  sight  as  one  could  ask 
was  a  full  house  of  Daybreak  Carnation, 
seen  last  week,  the  qlean,  rank,  well-opened 
plants  bearing  a  heavy  crop  of  buds  and 
blq<^ili,  eytry   blqssom  neafly  being  fit  for 


exhibition.  As  between  the  exquisite  pal^, 
clear  color  and  perfect  form,  and  the  deeper 
rosier  pink  of  Wm.  3cott,  few  would  hesitate 
an  instant  to  declare  in  favor  of  Daybreak. 
Yet  the  grower  shook  his  head.  *'  It  isn't 
so  good  as  Scott,"  he  said.  •*  It  takes  too 
much  work  to  keep  it  clean,  and  it  don't  crop 
so  well."  This  is  a  greenhouse  view,  let  it 
be  remembered,  a  view  colored  highly  by 
the  thought  of  resultant  dollars  and  cents, 
a  wholly  practical  view.  But  probably  the 
stamina  of  Scott  would  be  in  its  favor  even 
in  the  home  window.  Delia  Pox  is  a  new 
beauty  of  grand  size  and  color,  but  too  tall 
for  window  work. 

Qradtng  the  D^Mlers. 

Usually  it  is  the  dealers  who  grade  their 
goods.  But  the  buver  may  grade  also. 
Yesterday  a  firm  whose  name-  is  as  well- 
known  as  that  of  New  York  itself,  Was  asked 
concerning  the  novelties  for  next  season. 
**  Don't  know  that  we  shall  pat  out  any- 
thing especially  new,"  was  the  reply.^un- 
less  it  is  a  Rose."  This  brought  tomlnS 
the  thought  that  it  is  quite  worth  our  while 
to  study  the  business  methods  of  tlie 
catalogue  makers,  as  a  guide  to  our  own 
future  grading  of  -and.dealinga  with  them. 
They  fall  naturally  into  three  classes:  the 
conservatives,  who  seldom  touch  novelties 
until  they  cease  to  be  really  novel;  the 
hustlers,  who  manage  somehow  to  get  hx>Id 
of  really  valuable  new.  things,  more  or  less, 
each  year;  the  keep-away-froms,  who  use 
grand  nourishes  and  superlative  adject^ives 
to  push  things  either  worthless  in  them- 
selves, or  really  desirable  old  things  under 
strange  new  names  and  at  strange,  imposi- 
tions! prices.  With  which  shall  we  deal? 
We  may  know  ^hem  by  their  catalogues. 

Warfare  on  Lice. 

That  the  poultry  world,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  world,  is  progressing,  may  be 
learned  from  the  advertisers.  Just  of  late  a 
whole  crop  of  these  has  sprung  up  adver- 
tising, each  under  a  different  name,  a  new 
liquid  lice-killer.  The  value  of  this  prepara- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  the  dropping  boards 
and  roosts  may  be  painted  with  it,  and  the 
fumes  attack  all  insects  within  reach,  on 
roosts  or  fowls.  It  is  claimed  that  the  new 
stuff  kills  all  lice  present,  without  harming 
the  fowls,  if  used  as  per  directions.  Several 
people  are  selling  recipes  for  making  it,  and 
best  of  all,  a  prominent  poultry  paper  gives 
the  recipe  gratis  to  its  readers.  The  word 
'*  it,"  as  used  above,  of  course  implies  that  all 
these  preparations  are  practically  the  same. 
It  is  not  surely  known  that  this  is  so,  but 
the  inference  Is  thrust  upon  one. 

Calcareous  Nest  Eggs. 

Some  one  writes  one  of  our  poultry  papers 
that  he  has  "  conceived  the  idea  "  of  making 
nest  eggs  by  filling  empty  egg  shells  with 
liquid  plaster  of  Paris,  which  soon  solidifies. 
Other  people  have  had  this  idea  years  ago; 
but,  when  worked  out.  it  is  Isckingf  in  Satis- 
factory results.  The  hens  soon  find  the 
small  exposed  portion  of  the  filling,  and 
begin  pecking  at  .it.  It  disintegrates  easily, 
and  soon  the  eggs  are  abput  as  good  as  so 
many  unevenly  shaped  stones.  The  China 
eggs  are  now  worth  at  the  east  less  t^an 
the  eggs  which  the  hens  lay.  They  never 
lead  the  fowls  on  to  peck<  at  .the  eggs  until 
they  become, egg-eaters.  They  are  lasting, 
and  in  every,  way  the  best  for  the  purpose 
to. which  they  are  devoted.  .     .'^  •. 

Crowded  Roosts. 

Th6scf  who  h&Ve  the  abijUy  to  lea'rh  from 
the  experience  of  others  fa  rare  and  fruitful 
quality),  may  be.  cautioned  as  to  crowded 
roosts,  r  UplesSi  forethought  heads  them  off, 
fowlftwiUa^fMiys  crowd  to  those^  positions 
which  seem-  to  tftfem^^raost'de<Jtfable  Csuch 


"Mend  it 
or  End  it," 

has  been  the  rallying  cry  of 
reform,  directed  against  abuses 
municipal  or  social. 

For  the  man  who  lets  him- 
self be  abused  by  a  cough  the 
cry  should  be  modified  to: 
Mend  it,  or  it'll  en4  you.  Vou 
can  mend  any  cough  with 

Ayer*s 
Cherry  Pectoral. 


are  the  thin-«dged  perches,  the  high  perches, 
the  bapk  perches)^  Anticipate  and  prevent 
this  action  by  makiag  percnes  i>^z3  inchef , 
or  2x3  inches,  and  setting  them  on  edge;  by 
placing  all  perches  at  the  (lame  height;  by 
taking  care  not  to  have  merely  two  long, 
narrow  i*oosts,  but  rather  a  compact  block  of 
perches.  It  all  means  praetical  results  is 
the  egg-basket,  as,  if  the  birds  crowd,  some 
are  sure  to  grow  weakly  from  this  cauae 
alone.  Then,  too,  the  central  •nes  may  be 
dripping  with  iQoisture  one  ni^ht;  the  next 
night  they  may  be  on  the  outside,  cold  and 
shivering;  the  next  day  sneezing  with  roup. 

Applying  Fertilisers. 

A  warning  we  are  all  familiar  with,  bat 
which  comes  more  forcefully  when  eoupled 
with  a  reason,  is  put  this  way:  '*  It  is  useless 
trying  to  feed  a  plant  up  until  the  soil  is 
well  occupied,  as  it  only  sours  the  soil.*' 

MYRA  V.  NORYS. 


Good  For   Hta  Last   Dollar. —Yotcr 

paper  is  the  best  of  -anything  I  have  ever 
found.  Shall  sUy  with  you  as  long  as  I  can 
raise  a  dollar.—^.  B.  C,  Mass. 

Any  subscriber  to  The  Rural  New-  Yorker^ 
may  have  all  his  money  back  in  three  months 
if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  paper.  It  doe 
not  want  any  man's  dollar  unless  it  is  able 
to  render  that  particular  man  a  dollar's 
worth  of  value  in  return.  We  will  send  it 
and  American  Gardening  both  one  year 
for  $1.80. 

For  $4  we  will  send  Leslie's  Weekly  (for- 
merly JFrank  Leslie's  Illmtrated  Weekly) 
and  American  Gardening  to  any  address, 
one  year.  Leslie's  is  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive of  New  York's  numerous  illustrated 
weeklies,  and  its  subscription  price  alone  is 
$4  a  year;  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  oar 
offer  is  a  very  liberal  one.  Address  your 
orders  to  American  Gardening.  Sample 
eopies  of  ^Leslie's  on  application. 


In  ail  the  StAtw  of  the  MiMouri  VaUeT,  ooneiKtinff 
of  Iowa,  KKHiuui,  Minnesota,  Misnoun.  Nebnslca, 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  the  JHrgeat  circula- 
tion credited  to  any  pvbUcKtion. devoted  to  agri- 
culture  and  dairyfnif  Is  accorded  to  the  WoHaii*H 
Farat  /•uraal.  a  monthly,- published  at  Sti.  Loulfl^ 
Mu  .  and  the  publishers  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Directory  will  guarantee  the  ccuraOy  df  the  clreu-  < 
latlon  rating  ax»orded  to  this  pfiper  by  a  reward  of 
one  hunrtnM  dollAre,  payable  tb  the  first  person 
who  successfully  asaaUs  it -^PBinraRfl'  biX,  Aprtl 
29th,  1896. 


Ttieim^Fioan  Kitchen  Magazine 

A  jnagazine  for  every  up-to-date  house- 
keeper. The  su4cg;^stions  contained  in»  sin^l.e 
nurtiber  are  worth  inore  than  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion; Price,  $1.00  a  year.  Sample  copies  fred. 
SPECIAL. -We  will  ^nd  AMERICAN  GARDENV 
WG  and  Ame^rican  Kitchen  Magazinb, 
.  both  oif e  year*  X19  ans^.q^ddress^fpr  $i.5o>     \ 

MERICIN  81ME«IM;'P.1)rBH  1117.  M. 


Jan.  2,  1897. 


AMERICAN    GARDENING. 
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Z  8UBE  OBOrt 

I  MUSHROOM  spawn:: 

♦         ULIUM  MBRISII.      DUTCH  BULBS. 
T      minm  Bulb  CliWooM  00  tftlkltm. 


i 


WEEBER  A  DON,  "^irJiSSr., 

ii4  OuuBbMV  St..  N«w  York  City. 


Butfinest  Cards. 

Oards  will  be  tnaerted  under  this  beadlncr  at  tw« 
OUiTS  pm  WORD  each  Inaertton,  payable  In  adTanoe; 
tka  addreM  to  be  counted  part  of  the  adTertleement. 

1  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  eonnUtatlona,  plana, 
-"  snperlntendenee.  planta,  labor,  etc.,  eappUed  for 
work  aa  wanted.  MO  original  deaUna  for  residenoaa, 
tardena,  parka,  etc,  ready  forlnspectlon.  Oom- 
mniklcatlone  aollolted  from  those  wno  require  the 
▼alue  of  land  or  residence  developed  with  practical 
•oenomy.  Joa.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  1607, 
Mew  York  Ctty 

Snuations  Wanted. 

▲dTerttoements  will  be  Inserted  under  this  head- 
tag  aft  OHB  CBMT  PKB  woBD  each  Insertion,  payable 
to  adranoe.  The  address  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  adTortlsement.  No  adTortlsement  Inserted  for 
leas  than  fifteen  cents  per  Insertion. 

(^ARDBNER  and  Florist,  11  years*  experience  In  all 
^^  branchea ;  best  references  from  four  European 
countriee  and  the  U.  8,.  desires  situation  In  00m- 
mercUl  place.  United  SUtes  Nurseries,  Short  HlUs. 
N.J.    Anderson. 


•ar 


FOR  SALE. 

A^tertissmsnts  net  to  exeeed  eigktir  words  wttl 

^  '     — " — ^"Js  hsadinf  at  two  mam  rwm 

,  payable  m  adranee. 

^  _  jwlll  be  charged  as  part  of  the  adn.. 

1  Inmal,  or  a  numtsr,  eonnts  as  one  word. 

Ma  «Ms  or  display  type  allowed. 

nUL^mosOH  BROS..  bulbs  and  planta.  Ingle- 
woods  If.  J. 

'RADISH  and  LETTUOE  Seed  for  forcing.  Write 
j^"  for  Samples  and  Prices.  Frank  H.  Battles, 
Seedsman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

T  EMON  RANCH~10  acrea,  with  water,  6  acres 
-^  choice  lemons,  4  years  old,  beglnnlnff  to  bear. 
Price  $3,500.  Address,  Grower,  Box  56,  San  Diego, 
California. 

PH)R  SALE  OR  EXCH A  NOE— Plymouth  Rock, 

A      Rin«  Baned  Chickens ;     1  Cock  and  6  Hens; 

i*88traln;  some  laying  now.  Geo.  F.  Klch- 


TK)OB 


Bine  Baned  Chickens ;     1  Cock  and  6  Hens; 

Thooipson*88tral**  *  aA*«uii^win»MM«v  /x.^^  0  cri>.v 
Une,  Easton,  Pa. 

riLADIOLI,  CANNAS,  CLIVIAS,  Souchet  and 
y'  Lemolne*B  noveltlea  first  offered  In  America. 
Special  tested  selections  at  European  prices.  Extra 
mixtures:  logleslde  Hybrids,  Or.  Yah  FleeVs choice 
opUecUon,  Borbank*8  Caliromla  Select.  Mt.  Vernon 
Hylnids.  Oroff*s  Hybridized  Se*d  and  Seedlings. 
^mnas.  Italia.  Aurtrla.  and  best  standards.  New 
Hybrid  Cllvlas.  Canna  Seed.  H.  H  Oroff,  Slmcoe, 
Ontario.  Canada. 

OOKS.— We  C4n  farnlsh  any  book  treatlnsr  on 
horticulture  printed  Inthlsor  siiy  other  country 
awAd  for  our  Select  Catalogue  of  Horticultural 
Books,  free.  American  Gardening,  P.  O.  Box  1M7. 
New  York. 

'DINDEH8— Every  subscriber  should  have  one.  We 
-"  offer  the  best  to  be  had,  sent,  poetpald,  for  « 
eanta,  or  given  free  for  two  new  tnbecriptlans  and 
w»  renewal  of  your  own.  American  Gardening 
P.  O.  Box  1607.  New  York. 

PAPER  TUBES  FOR  MAILING  PLANTS— The 
moat  perfect  contrUrance  for  shipping  plants 
tttrough  the  mall  so  as  to  reach  their  destination  In 
bast  oofDdttlon ;  furnished  In  all  lengths  and  dla- 
aaetera.  All  dealers  in  plants  should  have  them  In 
Mock.  Sfnd  for  our  price  Ust.  A.  T.  De  La  Mare 
Ptg.  and  Pub.  Co..  Ltd..  P.  O.  Box  1697,  New  York. 

THERMOMETER  WITH  WEATHER  GLASS-One 
-^  of  the  best  combinations  ever  offered.  Ther- 
Bsoaseter  la  specially  scaled  for  greenhouse  use.  and 
we  warrant  It.  Weather  Glass  is  very  correct.  In* 
dCwd.  Both  sent,  prepaid .  for  two  new  subscriptions 
or  60  cents  In  cesh.  Highest  recommend  alio  s  from 
tAo  trade  and  experts  generally.  You  should  not  be 
without  the  combinat'on  one  week  longer.  American 
Gardening.  P.  O.  Box  1697.  New  York. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

UIOSOHE  SREEIHOUSE  FOR  SUE. 

Situated  in  the  center  of  the  city  of  Colorado 
Springs,  where  the  climate  is  adapted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  all  specicM  of  fiowers.  Land  100  by  150,  with 
12.000  square  feet  of  glass:  steam-heat,  elertrlclitfht. 
flravclase  boiler  and  machinery,  thorouebly  equip- 
ped and  In  running  order.  The  most  complete 
establishment  of  the  kind  west  of  the  Mississippi 
Rtrer. 

Price,  530,000. 

Address  Messrs.  VARNUm  and  HAR.I80N, 

--^  .«,...»•         Counselor»»-at-law, 

•d  WlllHui^  Street.        -       New  Y#rk  City. 


PRIVATE    QARDENERS. 

Wa  aoUdt  for  pubUcatioa  under  this  heading 
aotea  on  the  work  belnc  done  by  private  i^- 
denera,  cbancea  in  appointment,  and  all  matters 
of  latereat  to  bortleultnriaU  cenerally. 

Lenox,  Mass. 

At  the  rejipilar  meeting  of  the  Gar- 
deners' and  Florists'  Club,  held  recently, 
the  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  John  White,  of  Pittsfield; 
first  vice-president,  Edward  Dolby,  of 
Dalton;  second  vice-president,  William 
Griffin,  of  Lenox;  secretary,  J.  G. 
MoArthur,  of  Pittsfield ;  treasurer,  Frank 
Howard,  of  Pittsfield;  guard,  George 
Neid,  of  Pittsfield;  auditor,  Thomas 
Campbell,  of  Pittsfield;  executive  com- 
mittee. John  White,  T.  T.  Connors,  J.  G, 
McArthur,  of  Pittsfield,  Edward  Dolby, 
Neal  Cobban,  of  Dalton,  William  Griffin, 
A.  H.  Wingett,  George  Thompson.  J.  F. 
Httss  and  P.  J.  Donahoue.  of  Lenox. 


vicinity  of  Hampton  Court,  at  Ember 
Court  Nurseries,  which  were  established 
there  by  Cardinal  Woolsey  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  The  elder  Mr.  Lewis 
was  at  one  time  proprietor  of  these 
nurseries,  and  well  known  as  an  expert 
on  forestry  and  landscape  gardening. 

The  subject  of  btir  sketch,  after  re- 
ceiving a  thorough  training  in  all  depart- 
ments under  his  father,  carried  out  some 
large  operations  for  Lord  Rosljrn,  and 
on  Lord  Vernon's  estates,  and  early  in 
the  seventies  came  to  this  country,  and 
was  for  eleven  years  in  charge  of  the 
Virginia  State  grounds  and  conserv- 
atories; relinquishing  that  position  he 
assumed  charge  of  the  famous  Brook 
Hill  estate,  one  of  the  finest  in  that 
state.  He  subsequently  carried  out 
landscape  operations  in  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, and  Pennsylvania,  often  in  the 
mountain  regions  where  his  knowledge 
of  forestry  stood  him  in  good  service. 
Prior  to  his  present  position  he  had  been 
Park  Forester  in  Fairmount  Park,  Phila- 


Fio.  5.— John  C.  Lewis,  City  Forester,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  V. 

Dutchess  County  Horticultural  Society. 
Mr.  James  Sloan,  treasurer  of  the  above 
Society,  writes  that  all  prize  money  due 
from  the  recent  show  has  been  paid, 
also  all  other  bills,  and  that  $163  worth 
of  property  good  for  future  use  is  in 
hand,  and,  better  still,  there  is  a  good 
cash  balaoce  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  make 
this  statement  from  the  treasurer,  and 
to  show  that  this  vigorous  Society  is 
prospering  and  wish  it  well  for  the  year 
1897. 


John  C.  Lewis. 

In  the  accompanying;  illustration  is 
given  a  portrait  of  the  City  Forester  qf 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  the  first  holder  of 
the  office.  ,  He  was  born  at  SH'eatbapi, 
near  London,  England,  and  received /^is 
early  training  under  his  father  in  Ujie 


delphia,  and  has  made  some  great  im- 
provements along  the  famous  drives,  and 
beautified  the  landscape  in  many  parts. 
Mr.  Lewis  is  retiring  and' unassuming 
in  manner,  but  is  held  in  high  esteem  by 
many  who  own  large  estates  around 
Philadelphia.  His  advice  being  at  times 
solicited  by  them.  As  City  Forester  he 
has  charge  of  all  the  small  parks  through- 
out the  city  (some  thirty  in  number),  and 
also  superititeods  all  tree  planting  by 
tbe  city.  This  phase  of  hiS  work  is 
likely  in  a  few  years  to  assume  large 
proportions.  The  city  will  .certainly 
profil  much  by  having  the  services  of 
one  as  experienced. 


New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society. 

— The  twentj  -second  annual  meeting  of 
this  Society  will  be  held  at  the  stat^ 
house,  in  Trenton  (court,  rocip),Wednepr 
day  and  Thursday,  January  6  an4  7^  : 
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The  Plant  Resistration  Bureau. 

In  reference  to  the  pfoposed  Plant 
Registration  Bureau,  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(seepage  790,  issue  of  December  12),  the 
following  letter  is  received  : 

The  writer,  without  claiming  to  be  either 
an  expert  or  an  authority  tn  ihe  plant  world, 
has  often  felt  the  need  of  some  more  definite 
means  of  locating  the  value  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  than  the  descriptions  offered  in  the 
catalogues  of  interested  persons.  The  busi- 
ness of  propagation  and  dissemination  is  in 
the  hands  of  live  men  all  over  the  world, 
and  a  more  active  and  energetic  lot,  both 
in  real  practice  and  the  exercise  of  their 
imagination,  would  be  hard  to  find. 

Now,  in  reference  to  this  proposed  regis- 
tration business,  let  us  take  a  hypothetical 
case.  Wnen  I  was  a  good  deal  younger 
there  was  a  man  in  Pennsylvania  intelli- 
gently interested  in  small  fruits.  He  noticed 
that  a  certain  strawberry,  the  700th  in  the 
row,  was  a  better  one  than  the  others,  and 
he  immediately  began  to  propagate  and 
boom  It. 

Suppose  now  that  this  Registration  Bureau 
had  been  in  full  blast,  and  he  had  taken 
advantage  of  it.  The  first  thing  to  1  o 
would  be  to  send  a  lot  of  his  berry  plants 
to  Washington  for  determination  of  their 
value.  Then  he  would  have  to  wait  till  his 
certificate  came,  if  that  was  what  he  wanted, 
and  if  he  did  not  want  it,  what  was  the  use 
of  sending  the  plants  at  all  ? 

Now  the  Department  would  have  to  test 
the  plant,  and  supposing  it  did,  and  that  it 
proved  a  very  good  berry  in  the  sand  and 
climate  of  Washington,  is  that  any  guaran- 
tee toat  it  would  do  well  in  the  mountains 
of  North  Carolina,  the  levels  of  Louisiana, 
or  the  prairies  of  the  Dakotas?  The  only 
way  to  determine  that  would  be  to  seed 
out  plants  all  over  the  country,  for  if  there 
is  any  one  thing  that  is  settled,  it  is  that 
there  is  no  plant  in  existence  that  will  do 
equallv  well  in  all  sections  of  our  wide- 
spread country.  By  the  time  the  reports 
came  in  and  were  analyzed,  and  the  case 
made  up  and  ready  for  certification,  years 
would  have  elapsed.  Suppose  now  that  it 
was  all  that  was  claimed  for  it,  which  is 
passible,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  it 
should  be  umversally  so ;  what  good  would 
his  long-delayed  certificate  do  him  in  a 
commercial  sense  ?  He  had  emptitd  his  fish 
into  the  bead  of  the  stream,  and  they  had 
gone  to  the  ends  of  the  river,  and  had 
proved  a  good  food  fish.  If  he  sets  his  net 
now  at  bis  home  does  be  expect  a  monopoly 
of  his  fish?  If  he  does  he  will  be  dis- 
appointed. In  the  very  effort  of  determining 
his  find  he  has  practically  given  it  away. 
The  writer  claims  to  be  fairly  patriotic, 
philanthropic  to  a  degree,  and  as  honest  as 
the  times  allow,  but  he  is  under  no  obliga- 
tions to  get  a  package  of  plants  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  test  them,  turn 
them  around  in  various  ways,  and  then 
when  they  have  proved  superior,  dig  the 
whole  lot  up  and  return  them  or  bum  them. 
On   the  contrarv,  if   the  plants  sent   me 

? roved  valuable  fa  a  commercial  sense,  and 
had  no  contract  with  the  party  sending 
them,  I  would  at  once  propagate  and  fiood 
the  country  with  them,  while  the  Bureau 
was  thinking  about  it  and  making  up  the 
reports.  If  you  think  this  is  dishonest,  tell 
me  how  I  am  under  any  obligation  to  take 
your  setting  of  eggs,  hatch  out  a  lot  of 
**pee-pees.'*  raise  them,  compare  their 
weight,  color,  and  all  that,  and  then  send 
the  whole  outfit  back  to  you,  whom  I  have 
never  seen,  and  who  will  immediately  use 
mynameaad  certificate  for  your  own  per- 
sonal benefit.  [  believe  in  reciprocity,  and 
who  is  going  to  pay  for  all  this  experi- 
menting ? 

If  I  have  a  plant  that  I  believe  to  be  an 
improvement  on  existing  types,  the  last 
thing  I  want  to  do  is  to  let  it  get  away  from 
me  into  the  hands  of  people  in  the  business, 
unless  I  want  to  say  gooa-by  to  it. 

I  have  taken  the  illustration  of  the  straw- 
berry as  a  plant  that  can  be  determined  in 
a  few  years,  but  how  a^out  an  apple,  a  pear, 
or  something  of  that  kind  ?  A  good  part  of 
a  lifetime  would  be  necessary  to  settle  its 
value  in  any  authoritative  sense. 

There  is  absolutely  no  other  way  on  earth 


to  determine  the  value  of  a  plant  than  by 
trial.  The  conditions  that  surround  it  make 
it  what  it  is,  and  as  these  conditions  vary  so 
varies  the  plant.  No  set  of  men  living  can 
pass  intelligent  judgment  any  other  way 
than  by  the  widest  trial.  That  the  proposed 
Bureau  can  get  a  hundred  different  straw- 
berries under  a  hundred  different  names 
and  finally  settle  that  there  are  only  six  of 
them  at  all  different  is  entirely  feasible,  and 
it  would  be  perhaps  profitable  in  the  long 
run  to  the  general  pub'ic.  '    -i- 

That  a  plant  could  be  **  patented  "  is  all 
nonsense.  The  law  can  protect  the  manu- 
facture and  duplication  of  a  washing  ma- 
chine, but  it  cannot  govern  the  outcome  of 
a  new  bean  put  forth  by  anybody.  Weather, 
soil,  carelessness,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
are  not  amenable  to  the  revised  statutes. 
Then  again  plants  "run  out,"  and  it  is 
possible  that  there  may  be  an  accidental 
reduplication  of  some  previously  existing 
form,  and  the  best  method  of  discovering 
its  identity  is  to  let  it  looee  on  the  general 
public  instead  of  asking  our  Uncle  Samuel 
to  hold  a  *quest  on  it. 

I  sttll  think  that  my  original  suggestion 
of  a  Novelty  catalogue  a  good  thing,  if  it 
could  be  arranged  properly  between  m3rtelf. 
the  producer,  and  the  buyer  of  seeds  and 
plants.  In  the  very  nature  of  things  it 
would  be  ahead  of  the  Government  from 
three  to  five  years.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  are  thousands  of  people  who  run  to 
specialties;  this  year  and  next  they  raise 
Pansies,  then  they  take  to  Roses,  and  so  on. 
There  is  perhaps  no  one  person  living  who 
gets  all  the  catalogues  of  specialists,  and  it 
IS  next  to  impossible  to  do  so.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  collect  in  one  catalogue  all  the 
latest  introductions  under  their  appropriate 
jeads,  with  the  names  of  the  propagators, 
thus  showing  at  a  glance  where  the  best 
things  are  to  be  had  and  for  how  much 
money.  Whether  they  were  really  the  best 
of  their  kind  could  not  be  determined  by 
any  Government  Bureau,  though  it  might 
come  trailing  along  with  its  reports  sent 
through  your  Congressmen  long  after  you 
had  settled  it  all  for  yourself. 

Union  Co.,  Pa.  Howard  Miller. 


Western  New  York  Horticultural  So- 
ciety.—The  annual  meeting  of  this  im- 
portant Society  will  be  held  at  Rochester, 
January  27  and  28.  Mr.  John  Hall,  of 
that  city,  is  secretary. 

Salesman  in  Tremble.— A  traveler  for 
Crane  Bros.  &  C  >.,  of  Cleveland,  O., 
wholesale  fruit  dealers,  was  arrested  in 
Norwalk,  O.,  on  December  18,  on  the 
charge  of  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretences.  He  sold  goods  far  below 
their  actual  value,  collected  the  bills  as 
fast  as  the  goods  arrived,  and  then 
moved  to  another  town. 

Bright  Futttre  for  the  Fruit  Growers.— 
President  Hobbs,  of  the  Indiana  Horti- 
cultural Society,  believes  that  the  day 
of  extravagant  prices  for  fruit  has  passed, 
never  to  return.  Unusually  low  prices 
ruled  this  year,  he  says,  beeause  spring 
opened  simultaneoubly  over  a  wide  range 
of  country,  and  because  all  kinds  of 
fruit  bore  liberally.  But  be  looks  for  a 
long  period  during  which  the  happy  con- 
ditions will  prevail  of  plenty  of  fruit  at 
reasonable  prices  for  the  consumer,  and 
at  remunerative  prices  for  the  producer. 
The  reasonable  price  to  the  consumer, 
he  says,  is  brought  about  by  the  cheap- 
ened methods  of  growing  and  handling, 
in  the  cheaper  transportation;  while  the 
grower  is  to  profit  through  wider  mar- 
kets, and  the  aid  to  be  rendered  in  the 
distribution  of  fruit  by  the  American 
fruitgrowers'  union,  recently  organized. 
It  is  ihe  purpose  of  this  tinion  to  keep 
thoroughl  v  informed  as  to  the  exact  con- 
dition of  tne  market  and  so  control  the 
shipping  as  to  prevent  overstocking  the 
markeu  and  breaking  them  down.  "  It 
would  seem,"  Mr.  Hobbs  concludes, 
**that  the  energetic,  intelligent  fruit 
grower  has  as  bright  a  future  before  him 
as  anyone  who  tills  the  soil." 
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is  mncih  better  than  going  for  the  I 
doctor*  and  is  quite  as  effoct-  \ 
ive  and  costs  less  money.  Youi 
need  always  at  band  a  safe,] 
sure  remedy  like 
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BRICHT8  DISKA8E 
URINARY  TROUBLES 
FEMIALE  COMPLAINTS^ 
GENERAL  DEBILITY 
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Cures  also,  all  thoso  diseases  arts-1 
[  Ins  from  disordered  Kidneys  or  Liv-  J 
{er  Large  sized  bottle  or  new  style  ^ 
)  smaller  bottle  at  your  nearest^store.  f 
L  Try  U  and  know  uie  satisfiietton  olT 
I  such  a  remedy. 


Are  Yeu  tntsrsd? 

Btrsnge  tbat  a  mao  will  Insure  tola  baLldlngs 
SffalDBt  Are  and  liKbtning,  whiob  come  bo  seldom 
and  yet  take  chances  on  destruction  of  crops  and 
other  losses  ahsinir-f  rom  inefficient  fences,  rmmt 
fence  is  a  peratAnene  Invescaicnt  and  tbe 
Interesionthatis  the  cost  for  absolQte  safeij. 
Write  for  proofs. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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have  this  brand,  best 

if  he  does  not,  mail  eigbt 

2<ent  stamps  to  the  •    • 

Russia  Cement  Co., 

Qloncester,  Mass. 


Be  most  DseM  o(  i 

Our  Premitim  Offers  is  that  which  follows : 

American  Gardening  for  x8g6,  unbound,  u 
nttmberfl,  with  the  year's  index,  for  only 


THREE  (3)  NEW  subscjciptions  at,$i.oo  i 

American  6\rdenino  for  1896,  in  good  dur- 
able binding,  cloth  boards,  half  moroeoo, 
with  the  year's  index,  for  only  FIVE  (5)  NEW 
subscriptions  ftt  $x.oo  each. 

This  is  a  most  liberal  offer,  and  we  trust  our 
friends  will  appreciate  it  by  working  for  the 
bound  volumes. 

AIEIIBU  BARDERIM,  P.O  Rn  1117.  H.  Y. 


Jan.  2,  1S97. 
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Questiofls  Answered. 

This  is  a  Bureau  of  Information,  to  which 
subscribers  can  apply  treely  for  advice  on 
anv  and  all  subjecU  in  the  field  of  horti- 
culture. 

In  order  to  lessen  labor,  and  that  the 
Sditor  and  his  friends  may  understand 
each  other,  the  following  rules  must  be 
observed: 

Bnles  for  Conespondents. 

Questions  must  be  concise,  plainly  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addreued 
i!fQUiRv  Department,  American  Garden- 
ing, P.  O.  Box  1697,  New  York  City. 

Letters  appertaining  to  snbscriptlons,  cr 
Ather  business  matters,  should  be  directed 
separately ;  otherwise  delay  may  follow. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  is  re- 
quired, in  addition  to  a  nom  de  plume.  Uite  a 
Keparate  sheet  of  paper,  not  a  scrap,  for  each 
question.  Questions  will  be  attended  to  with- 
out delay.  If  by  mistake  a  query  fails  to  be 
answered,  it  should  be  repeated. 

Specimens  of  plants  for  identification  muKt 
be  Nmple ;  mere  scraps  will  not  do,  and  no 
aelice  can  be  taken  of  such. 

Questions  relating  to  insects  or  diseased 
plants  should  always  be  accompanied  by  specf- 
mrns,  packed  in  a  tin  box,  and  forwarded  at 
latter  postage.    Always  send  a  liberal  sample. 

Conditions  and  soils  vary  so  infinitely  that 
we  would  be  pleased  to  have  our  correspond- 
«nts  describe  theirs. 

Correspondents  referring  to  articles  which 
liave  appeared  in  American  Gardening 
should  mention  page  and  date  of  issue. 

»We  cannot  promise  to  comply  with  requests 
to  answer  by  mail. 

«%  W€  emnnot  mndsrtatu  to  reply  h  mazL 

Answers  Requested. 

—A.  D.  M.  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  a  tool 
manufactured  for  the  purpose  ef  cutting 
runners  from  strawberry  plants. 

Fertilizer  for  Chryssnthemoms. 

[Please  say  in  American  Gardening  what 
Is  the  best  commercial  fertiliser  to  use  for 
Chrysanthemums  grown  in  the  open  ground. 
My  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  made  very  rich  with 
rotted  cow  manure  ;  also  how  much  oer  square 
foot,  and  how  often  it  should  be  applied  durini: 
the  season  ?-C.  L,  H^  Mobile.  Ala.] 

—If  your  soil  is  made  so  rich  by  means  of 
animal  and  straw  manure,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  use  any  artificial  fertiliser ;  if  yon  do,  the 
«hasces  would  be  in  favor  of  the  production  of 
leaves  and  wood  growth,  with  quantities  of 
buds,  but  poorly  developed  fiowers.  Peed  the 
soU  liberally  as  you  propose  with  cow  mantire, 
then  you  can,  after  the  buds  are  set,  water 
occasionally  with  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of 
3  potuids  of  nitrate  to  36  sallens  of  water ;  do 
this,  say  once  a  week. 

Ammonium  Carbonate. 

[How  much  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  the 
gallon  of  water?  or  how  many  gallons  of  water 
to  the  ounce  for  watering  pot  plants?—^.  O. 
Jfaikurst.] 

—The  ammonia  in  the  carbonate  is  so  very 
volatile  that  we  rarely  recommend  its  use 
alone.  The  only  way  in  which  we  use  it  or 
recommend  it  to  be  used,  and  then  with  con- 
siderable caution,  is  with  sheep  manure  at  the 
rote  of  one-half  pound  of  ammonium  and  one- 
lialf  bushel  of  sheep  manure  to  36  gallons  of 
water.  By  putting  the  two  together  in  a  bag 
and  placing  in  a  barrel  and  filling  with 
water,  all  the  strength  is  retained,  and  a 
strong  concoction  the  result.  The  barrel  can 
be  filled  two  or  three  times  if  allowed  to  stand 
»time. 


Double  Cyclamen. 

[I  send  you  under  separate  cover  flower  of  a 
double  Cyclamen.  It  is  so  unusual  to  hear  of 
csai  a  flower  that  I  thought  it  would  be  of  in- 
lerestto  you.  The  plant  is  from  seed  sown 
lost  February,  and  is  like  any  other  Cyclamen 
txcept  in  bloom.— ^.  A.^  Newburgh^  N,  K.] 

—It  is  a  very  common  occurrence  to  have 
Cyclamens  show  a  tendency  to  become  double. 
Usually  they  are  abortive  blooms,  or  in  some 
cases  it  is  the  result  of  mechanical  injury  or 
excessive  vigor  of  growth.  All  highly  cul- 
tivated plants  have  sooner  or  later  a  tendency 
to  tl  e  production  of  double  flowers. 

Valley  Pips  for  Forcings 

[III  there  any  other  way  by  which  pips  of 
Tstley  can  be  obtained  t-xcept  buying  them  of 
tkM  •  who  have  them  in  cold  storage  ready  for 


immediate  forcins?  Can  they  not  be  field- 
grown  and  removed  to  the  forcing  house  in 
say,  November,  or,  if  needed,  earlier,  for  ship, 
meut  in  DecemtMr  >  Can  they  t>e  srrown  in  the 
field  as  VioleU  or  Carnations?  Kindly  state 
how  to  proceed,  how  to  cultivate  and  Ket 
ready  for  plocing  in  forcing  bouse  for  com- 
mercial purposes  How  many  blooms  are  put 
in  a  bunch  ?  Are  they  tied  together  with  white 
thread  ?-Z>.  D.  B„  Ulster  Co.] 
"^The'only  practical  way  in  which  you  can 
procure  your  Valley  pips  is  to  buy  Imported 
stock  from  some  of  the  dealers  who  advertise 
in  our  columns.  To  answer  by  saying  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  grow  your  own  pips 
would  not  be  strictly  true,  because  it  is  not 
impossible  but  it  is  impracticable.  To  procure 
serviceable  single  pips  special  knowledge  is 
necessary,  and  that  has  to  be  backed  up  by 
very  special  and  Intense  cultivation,  and  then 
with  that  it  would  take  three  years  to  secure 
stroos:  crowns  ready  for  forcing,  and  in  the  cold 
section  where  you  are  situated  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  would  ripen  properly  We  know 
of  no  one  north  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who  under- 
takes to  raise  his  own  stock.  Fifty  sprays  to  a 
bunch  is  the  usual  number.  It  is  immaterial 
what  string  the  bunch  is  tied  with,  for  to  use 
them  the  florist  always  cuts  the  bunch  open; 
but  how  they  are  bunched  does  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  selling  of  them.  The  better  the 
leaves  and  the  more  graceful  the  arrangement 
of  the  sprays,  the  better  the  price.  And  all 
sprays  should  be  of  uniform  sise,  so  that  for 
selling  they  may  be  graded  into  special, 
regular,  or  shorts. 

Names  of  Plants.—^.  B.  ^— Your  speci- 
mens are  much  too  poor  for  identification.  Naa 
appears  to  be  a  withered  leaf  of  Bryophyllum 
calycinum. 

Chryaanthemum    Shewing  Fink.— ^.   A, 

C,  C>.— It  is  a  natural  tendency  in  The  Queen 
lo  show  a  pinkish  tinse,  and  especially  has 
this  been  the  case  this  season. 

Hydrangeas.— £".  A,  C,  O.  — The  plants 
should  be  in  growth  now,  and  kept  steadily 
growing  on  till  the  time  they  are  to  fiower  in 
May.    No  need  to  force. 


If  the  information  you  want  is  not 
found  in  these  columns,  just  tell  us  what  you 
are  looking  for.  Our  Bureau  of  Information 
will  supply  it. 


TRY  DRBBR*S 

OMDEH  SEEDS 

^Plants,  Bulbs  uad 
Reeulsltes.  They  are  the 
best  At  the  lowest  prlcss. 
Calendar  for  1896  mailed 
free.    Address 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 
714  Chestnut  St..  PHILA. 


it  this  season  CDl^P  ^^  ^"V  ^"^  ^" 
receipt  of  loc.  rtM-'i-'  (in  stami 
cover  postage  and  mailing.  This  **JUBl 


This  Year  1897  is  the 
GOLDEN  JUBILEE  ANNIVERSflRY  OF 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

To  commemorate  our  fiftieth  business  year, 
we  have  prepared  the  most  beautiful  and 
valuable  SEED  and  PLANT  CATALOOUE  the 
gardening  world  has  ever  seen.  Every  copy 
costs  us  25  cts.  to  produce,  but  in  honor  of 
this  our  ••JUBILEE"  year,  we  will  send 

ine  on 
ps)  to 

__.  _  Slee" 

CATAtOOUfof  EVERVYHINa  FOR  TflB 
QARDEN  is  a  magnificent  book  of  170  pages, 
on  which  are  displayed  over  500  beautilul 
illustrations  of  Seeds  and  Plants,  the  work 
of  our  own  artists.  Also  six  full-size  colored 
plates  which  in  artistic  beauty  have  prob- 
ably never  been  equaled,  certainly  never 
surpassed. 

The  gorgeous  products  of  our  Gardens 
and  Greenhouses  are  not  only  faithfully 
pictured  and  described  In  the  Catalogue,  but 
equally  so  every  other  desirable  requisite, 
new  and  old,  for  both  Farm  and  Garden. 

A  "SURPRISE  SOUVENIR"  will  also  be 
sent  without  charge  to  all  applicants  for 
the  Catalogue  who  will  state  where  they 
saw  this  advertisement 

PETER    HENDERSON    &  CO., 

35  4  37  CORTIANOT  ST,  HEW  YORK._ 


ft4ilF  COCKKRflr  Bead  fiO  cts.  for  smontblj 
'•"'■t  journal  deroted  to  Game  fowls.  Sample 
5  cts.  «1M  PAKCnCHS  JOURIAL,   Battle  CrMfc,  Iteh. 


HEW 

PLUSS 

TATGE 

The  Best. 
MILTON 

The  Earliest. 
CHA8.  DOWNING 

Most  Beautif  uL 
Send  for  catalogue. 

Silas  WUaonCtt^ 
AUsstlo,  la. 


STBAW 

BASF 

BIiAOE 

OOOSB 

DEW 


WM.  C.  DIBCC6K,  bridiiir,  iici..]  dcddv 

PLANTS 


ft  W  IV  ^or  priMs  of  strong  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  dug 

■  ■  ^  "^  oat  In  solid  blocks,  not  from  between  the  rows,  tme  to  name. 


Bet.   (Mention  this  paper. 


.r 


BAHLES'  TESTED  SEEDS. 


Mnrket  Gardeaere,  Truck  Farmers,  aad  all  Seed  Bayers  set  ny  prices  before 
yea  bay.      Write  for  1897  Seed  Aaaaal  aad  Special  Wbelesale  Price  List, 

Send  for  samples  of  any  seeds  yon  wish  to  test.  Ci^Saleamen  wanted  everywhere,     Write  now. 

GROWER  OP  PARM 

AND  GARDEN  SEEDS. 


•:$:.   FRANK  H-  BATTLES,  Rochester,  N,Y. 


Oeeaa  SieaM- 
•hlp  Oe.  •( 
Itevanaah    Jk 

New  EnsUad 
A  SaTaaaah 
B.  B.Oe. 

LOW    RATE8I  LOW    RATE8I 

THBOHBAPEST  AND  QUICKEST,  THE  SAFEST  AND  BEST,  THE  GREATEST  COMFORT 
To  be  foond  on  the  broad  Atlantic,  is  tU  one  of  the  Biacrnlflcent  Vesseb)  of  SAVANNAH  LINE  FLEET.  Eleoant 
Berrloe.    Speed  nneqnaled  07  any  otiier  Steamship  Line  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

I'ASSENOEKS  VIA  STEAMSHIP  and  SAVANNAH  TICKISTED  TO  ANY  POINT  SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

STBAMSBS  PLT  BBrWKKX 

MEW  YORK  aad  SATAN X  AH,  (from  New  York  Tuesdays,  Thnrsdajs  and  Satardays.) 

B08T0A  and  SATAMK  A  H,  (from  Boston  every  four  days  as  per  published  schedule.) 

PH1I.ADELPHIA  amd  SAT  ANN  AH,  ^from  Philadelphia  erery  fire  days.) 

NEW  IMPROVEMCNTH.     Sea  Bpray  Bathf,  Electric  Uffhts,  Re<:arpeted  and  Handsomely  Furnished  Btaie-Rooms. 

llodsm   Sanitary  Arranffemmits,  are  some  of  the  new  improTements  which   are  to  be   obMrved  aboard  the 

Elecaat  Pas««ascr  sifys  mt  the  aaTaaaah  Uae  Flaat. 

Bend  two  cent  stamp  for  copy  of  '.'Barannah  Line  News"  and  three  colored  map  showinflr  attractions  of  the  Atlantlo 

C.  M.  SORREL,  Manager,  New  Pier  36  N.R.p  New  York. 
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nEwi  nw  tuNi  usT. 

LET  US  FILL  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR  1897. 

Below  we  print  a  comprehensiTe  list  of  the  leading  publications 
of  the  day.  when  more  than  one  is  wanted  in  club  we  will  be 
pleased  to  send  you  an  estimate. 

Our  list  has  been  carefully  selected,  and  the  price  at  which  we  offer  magazines,  etc.,  in 
club  with  American  Gardening  has  been  made  as  low  as  is  possible,  in  order  to  induce 
our  friends  to  place  their  orders  through  us  and  to  enable  them  to  obtain  their  literature 
at  a  great  saving  over  orders  placed  singly. 

Kindly  remember  we  are  not  confined  to  the  below  list,  but  can  furnish  any  newspaper 
or  magazine  published  in  the  world,  singly,  or  in  club  with  American  Gardening. 

The  first  oolnmn  of  figures  [A]  Indieatos  regal»r  yearly  subsorlptlon  prioe ;  the 
seoond  eolnmn  [B]  our  prloe,  inoiadlng  AMKBlOAN  OAJLDKNINO  xoi 


General.  a.  b. 

Advance  (CongU)  renewals 12  00  $3  90 

\     *\      ASFi 260  260 

AmericanFleld  (new) 4  00  4  25 

'*  *'      Renewals 4  00  4  60 

"       Kitchen  Magazine...  1  00  1  75 

**       Machinist 8  00  8  20 

Aquarium l  00  1  75 

Arena , 8  00  8  60 

Art  Amatetir 4  00  4  85 

Art  Interchange  (with  plates). .  4  00  4  85 

Atlantic  Monthly 4  00  4  80 

Ava  Maria........; « 2  00  2  70 

Babyhood * 1  00  1  90 

Baptist  Missionary  Uagaziae, .  1  00  1  90 

Carpentry  and  Building 1  00  1  85 

Century 4  00  4  60 

Chicago  Timee^Herald  (Weekly)  1  00  1  85 

Chicago  Inter^ceau  **    ..  1  00  180 

ChristianoHerald. 1  60  2  15 

Christian  Register 8  00  8  85 

Chorobman >, 8  60  4  10 

Colman's  Rural  World 1  00  1  85 

Cj»mopolitan.,v«^^ 100  190 

Delineator  (Butterick*s) 100  190 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine.  2  00  2  60 

Detroit  Free  Press  (Weekly) ...  1  00  1  90 

Domestic  Monthly...:.: 1  50  2  15 

Donahoe*s  Magazine^  •  ^. .......  2  00  2  00 

Bclectic  Magazine 500  525 

Electrical  Review 8  00  8  20 

Engineering  Magazine 8  00  8  60 

F6rest  and  Stream  (new./ only)..  4  00  4  20 

Forum,  The 8  00  8  60 

Frank  Harrison's  Magazine....     50  140 

Frank  Leslie's  Populawonthly  8  00  8  50 

Godey's  Magazine 1  00  1  90 

Golden  Days 8  00  8  85 

Good  Housekeeping 2  00  2  70 

Harper's  Bazaar 4  00  4  25 

Harper's  Magazine 4  00  4  25 

Harper's  Weekly 4  00  4  25 

Harper's  Round  Table 2  00  2  50 

HomeQueen 50  185 

Illustrated  American , 4  00  4  80 

Independent 800  860 

Jenness  Biiller's  lUus.  Mag 1  00  1  75 

Judge 500  520 

Judge's  Library 1  00  1  85 

Ladles'  Home  Journal,  The. . . .  1  00  1  90 

Ladies  Home  Companion 50  1  45 

Ladies' World 85  180 

Leslie's  Illustrated 4  00  4  40 

Life 500  540 

Lippincott's 8  00  8  25 

Macmillan's 8  00  8  60 

McGlure's  Magazine 1  00  1  90 

Munsey's  Magazine 100  190 

Nation,  The 8  00  8  80 

New  England  Magazine. 8  00  8  50 

New  York  Ledger 2  00  2  50 

"     Tribune  (Weekly)...  1  00  1  90 

"     World  (Tri-Weekly)  1  00  1  75 

North  American  Review,  The..  5  00  6  50 

Notes  and  Queries 5  00  5  50 

Observer  (new  only) 8  00  8  25 

Observer  (Renewal) 8  00  4  00 

Outing 8  00  3  85 

Peterson's  Magazine 1  00  1  85 

Philadelphia  Press  (Weekly). . .  1  00  1  85 

Phrenological  Journal 1  50  2  25 

Popular  Science  Monthly 5  00  5  65 

Popular  Science  News. 1  60  2  50 

Puck 5  00  5  10 

Puck's  Library 1  20  1  95 

Review  of  Reviews 2  50  8  25 

Scientific  American 8  00  8  60 

"  "    Supplement. ...  5  00  526 

"  "    with     "        ....  7  00  7  25 

"  "  Builders' edition  2  50  8  10 

"    inc.  B'l'ds'  edit.  5  60  5  76 

"  "    All 3 editions...  9  00  9  25 


zor  one  year. 

General.  a« 

Scribner's $8  00 

St.  Nicholas 8  00 

Sunday  School  Times 1  50 

Texas  Siftings 4  00 

The  Etude  (new  only).  1  50 

The  Etude  (renewals) 1  50 

The  Outlook 8  00 

Toledo  Blade 100 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm  (new).. . .  4  00 

Renewal 4  00 

Womankind .......  i 50 

Young  Ladies'  Journal ^ . .  4  00 

Youth's  Companion  (new  only)  1  75 

Renewals 1  75 

Acrriculturalt  etc. 

American  Agriculturist 1  00 

Breeders' Gazette 2  00 

Country  Gentleman 2  50 

Farmers'  Advocate  (Canada). . .  1  00 

Farmers'  Magazine 1  00 

Farmers'  Review 1  00 

Farm,  Field  and  Fireside 1  00 

Farm  and  Fireside 50 

Farm  and  Home 50 

Farm  Journal 50 

Farm  News 50 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 1  00 

Home  and  Fanh 50 

Indiana  Farmer 1  00 

Mass  Ploughman  (new) 2  00 

Renewals 2  00 

Michigan  Farmer 1  00 

National  Stockman  and  Farmer  1  00 

Nebraska  Farmer —  125 

New  England  Farmer 9  00 

New  England  Homestead 1  00 

Ohio  Farmer 1  00 

Orange  Judd  Farmer 1  00 

Pacific  Rural  Press 2  40 

Practical  Dairyman ISO 

Practical  Farmer 100 

Prairie  Farmer 100 

Rural  New  Yorker 100 

Southern  Cultivator 1  00 

Southern  Farm 1  00 

"         Florist  and  Gardener  1  00 

Strawberry  Culturist 50 

Texas  Farmer 1  00 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch 1  00 

Poultry. 

American  Poultry  Advocate. . .      25 

Fancier's  Review 50 

Farm  Poultry 1  00 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 65 

Poultry  Keeper 60 

Poultry  Monthly 1  00 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal 50 

Horticulturalt  etc. 

Canadian  Horticulturist 1  00 

Garden  and  Forest 4  00 

Gardeninsc  (Chicago) 2  00 

Green's  Fruit  Grower 50 

Meehan's  Monthly - 2  00 

Foreign. 

Farm  and  Home 2  25 

Field 10  50 

Garden 4  50 

Garden  Work 2  50 

Gardener's  Chronicle 4  50 

Gardener's  Magazine 4  50 

Gardening,  Illustrated 2  25 

Gardening  World ' 2  50 

Journal  of  Botany 4  75 

Journal  of  Hortlcjolture 4  00 

Kew  GardMis  Bulletin......... b  1  50 


B. 

$8  60 

860 

2  10 

425 

2  15 

n9ti 

860 

1  85 

425 

460 

1  20 

460 

2  BR 

2  75 

165 

240 

2  75 

1  75 

17(? 

100 

1  80 

140 

140 

1  80 

120 

185 

145 

1  85 

260 

290 

160 

185 

185 

250 

185 

160 

185 

800 

185 

185 

185 

1  80 

185 

165 

176 

185 

175 

185 

1  15 

1  85 

150 

150 

1  40 

1  85 

1  40 

190 

4  25 

2  50 

1  35 

2  50 

8  25 

11  00 

5  25 

8  25 

525 

525 

800 

3  25 

5  25 

485 

^225 

C^ 

ADDRESS 
CASH    WITH    eKDCR,' 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Market  Reports. 

The  holiday  rush  is  over,  and  a  lull  is  the 
result.  New  Year's  trade  amounts  to  bnt 
little;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  benefited 
slightly,  but  after  that  normal  conditions 
prevailed,  and  following  the  lead  of  previ- 
ous years  this  next  two  weeks  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  very  dull,  and  trade  almost  at 
a  standstill. 

Hothouse  grapes,  American,  very  poor, 
no  price  can  be  quoted;  English,  if  not 
damaged  by  transit,  750.  to  $1  50  per  lb. 

Hothouse  strawbenies,  New  Jersey 
grown,  more  plentiful  and  in  magnificent 
color  (very  choice)  a  variety  known  as  Arch- 
deacon's seedling  realising  $9  per  quart. 

Native  grapes,  iic.  to  13c. 

Florida  .Otangcs,  in  fair  supply  and  largi^ 
defective,  very  few  of  the  lots  offered  show 
qtialtty  sufficient  to  reach  fancy  figures, 
$2.50  to  $3.50  per  bex  being  the  ruling  prices. 

Taagerine  Oranges  (Japan),  these  were 
in  fine  condition,  and  sold  readily  at  $3  per 
case.  ^  -    , 

California  pears  from,  storage  opened  up 
in  prime  condition  and  met  with  good  sales. 
Winter  Nells,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  Easter  Beurre, 
$2.50  to  $3.50;  Anjou,  $3.  to  $3.50;  Beurre 
Oris,  $3  per  case.  Cases  of  the  a^bove  varied 
from  joo  to  150  fruits. 

Apples.     . 

Bpitsenbarg,  fancy. pw  bbl , .... ^"•^  W^^  » 

bpltsenbnrg.  common  to  fair,  per  bbl —  1  00—  1  50 

Baldwin,  Vt.  and  northern^  faner I  Sfr—  1  S7 

Baldwin,  w'n  N,  Y..  fancy,  per  bbl.  .•..••  1  J*^  }  g 
Baldwin,  w'n  N.  Y.,  p'me,  per  d.-h.  bbl. .     ?0-  1  00 

Baldwin,  up-river,  prime,  per  bbl 90—  1  00 

Oreenlna*  Vermont  A  nthn  fancy,  pr  bbl.  1  M~  1  »7 
Greening,  wert*n  N.  Y.,  fancy,  per  l>bl. . .  1  W—  1  25 
Greening.  Wn  N.  Y..  p'me,  per  d.-h.  bbl. . '   «0-  1  00 

Greening,  np-river,  per  bbl JJ-r  1  00 

Ckimmon  stXKsk.  per  bbl ^  Ir~  ^  S? 

Lady  apples,  per  ke^ 1  M— 1  7& 

California  strawberries  have  made  their 
appearance,  but  so  far  are  in  poor  dolor; 
they  realized  40c.  to  50c.  per  box. 

Hothouse  cucumbers  were  in  short  sup- 
ply and  condition  poor;  fancy  made  $1.50  to 
$a  per  dozen;  No.  a  made  75c.  to  $x  per 
dozen. 

Hothouse  lettuces  were  about  balaneedim 
supply  and  demand,  at  from  40c.  to  6ac.  per 
dozen  for  fancy  heads.  Florida  lettuce  ar- 
rived in  bad  condition,  much  of  it  badly 
frozen,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  home-grown 
article  suffered  from  the  same  cause. 

Mushrooms  are  stiH  in  over-supply  and 
low  prices  prevail,  loc.  to  30c.  per  pound 
being  the  price;  a  <iuanUty  of  stock  goea 
imsold  when  off  color  and  poor. 

Tomatoes  are  in  large  supply,  and  realize 
only  from  loc.  to  asc.  per  pound. 

Vegetables  generally  are  arriving  in  poor 
condition,  owing  to  the  severe  weather  of 
late. 

Cauliflowers  are  in  very  short  supply; 
good  to  prime  were  worth  $a  to  $4  per  barrel ; 
extra  fancy  made  $5  to  $6  per  barrel. 

Onions  are  very  steady  and  evidently  a 
satisfactory  crop  jUst  now.  Prices  are  flnn 
at  the  following  figures : 

EattemwhlU.perbbl HuZHtr 

Eaaiemred.perbol.... I  Jt  I  2 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl....... I  SZ  1  S 

State  and  w'n,  yellow,  per  bbl 1  ?SZ  1  S 

Orange  Co.,  wiilte.  per  bag ?  St  J  S 

Orange  Co..  yellow,  per  bag J  SZ  ?  S 

Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bag 126—  X  W 

Shippers  of  hothouse  stock  are  urgently 
advised  to  be  more  liberal  with  paper  inside 
the  boxes  or  barrels  to  protect  from  frost. 
The  inside  is  more  important  than  the  out 
side. 

Missouri  River  Horticultural  Society 
held  its  annual  meeting  December  19. 
The  Society  embraces  in  its  memberskip 
the  fruit  growers  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kansas  City,  and  co-operates  with 
the  State  asseciations  of  Missouri  and 
Kansas.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Homer  Reed,  of 
Kansas  City;  vice-pre$ident, Ed.  Tayjor, 
of  Edwardsville,  Kan. ;  secretary,  Qar- 
ence  A.  Chandler,  Argentine ;  treasurer, 
G.  F.  Espenlaub.  of  Rosedale.  The 
Association  will  hold  monthly  tte^tings 
during  the  year.  . 


Tan.  a,  tS^i. 
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OUR    PREMIUMS    ARE    OFFERED    -nth  a  view  to  mter^sting  present  8t,bscrib«^  to 
obtain  us  New  Subscriptions,  and  for  so  doing 
we  expect  them  to  obtain  the  new  subscriber  and  retain  the  premium.     If  the  subscriber  they  procure 
wants  a  premium  (and  he  doubtless  will)  he,  in  turn,  should  interest  himself  in  the  same  way.     New 
namesi  sent  in  direct  are,  of  course,  also  entitled  to  our  premium  offers. 
Every  premium  oflfered  by  American  Gardening  in  1897  will  be  select  and  valuable,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
all  orders  will  be  filled  direct  from  growers  who  seek  the  trade  of  our  readers,  and  so  are  making  us  great 
concessions,  the  premiums. will,  as  a  rule,  be  in  themselves  worth  the  full  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 


LORD   PENZANCE'S 

|Ew|YiiiiD  Sweet  Sbmes- 

Quite  a  New  Feature  in  Roses. 


The  foliage  of  every  one  of  them  is 
as  sweetly  scented  as  the  old- 
lashloned   Sweet  Briar  that 
grew    In    our    grand- 
mothers' gardens. 

The  Sweet  Briar  or  Eglantine,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  to  possess  one  of  the 
sweetest  perfumes  that  nature  has  pro- 
vided and  its  deUcious  scent  is  the  object 
for  which  it  is  usually  cultivated.  These 
new  varieties,  now  for  the  first  time 
placed  fii  *  cormnerce,  are  vast  improve^* 
ments  upon  the  old  sorts.  They  are  hy- 
brids (obtained  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Lont 
Penzance)  between  the  common  Sweet 
Briar  and  various  old-fashioned  garden 
Boses  lUid  are  possessed  of  many  advan- 


Tbe  llowvrs  arebomeln  wondrous  profusion, 
and  vary  in  color  from  white,  throuffrh  several 
shades  of  pink,  to  very  dark  red  or  crimson. 

Tke  ptants  m  perfectly  hardy  even  In  very 
bleak  and  exposed  positions. 

.For  vigor  of  srowth.  there  Is  ficarcely  any- 
thing: in  the  rose  world  to  equal  them.  Plants 
three  years  old  have  now  many  shoots  on 
them  that  rise  to  the  heljcht  of  twelve  feet. 
These,  with  a  slightly  outward  bend,  and 
clothed  with  flowers  of  exquisite  tint«,  pro- 
duce a  gorgeous  effect. 

'  The  bods  are  the  most  ffroceful,  sweet  and 
delicate  objects  Imaginable. 

The  flowerfl  are  single  or  semi-doable,  and 
this  adds  lightness  and  elegance  to  their 
beauty.    % 

After  the  flowers  areovier,  they  are  followed 
by  bright  Scarlet  seed  podeor  **  nips*'  In  great 
numbers,  which,  nestling  among  the  deep 
green,  scented  foliage,  make  the  plant  delight- 
fally  ornamental  till  quite  late  In  the  autumn. 

No  garden  will  be  esteemed  complete 

which  does  not  possess  a  group  of  Hybrid 
Sweet  Briars.  They  are  so  sweetly  scent- 
ed, so  beautiful  in  color,  so  haidy  and 
free  from  disease  and  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects, as  to  make  them  eagerly  sought 
after  by  all  the  knowing  ones. 


This  * 

Is  Our 

Offer. 


■>  For  one  NEW  subsoriptlon 
to  American  Qasdening  at 
•1.00.  we  will  forward  yon. 
ail  ohargos  prepaid,  vonr 
ohoioo  of  two  ol:  the  throe 
following  varieties : 

Meg  Merrilies,  Red. 

Anne  of  Geierstein,  Pink. 

Brenda,  Blasb  White. 


The  ahpvo  to  be  well-eatablished  plants 
•«t  of  2^  inch  pote. 

The  ooUooiion  of  Throe  above  Plants  for 
one  NEW  SUBSORlPTipN  to  American 
Onrdoning  at  SLSS. 

Theee  plants  will  be  forwarded  to  our  sub- 
enibera  direct  from  the  growerH,  eminently 
reeponslble  people,  who  guarantee  them  to  be 
true  to  name  and  color. 

Plants  ready  for  shipment  May  1.  Orders 
booked  now,  ho-wover,  owing  to  the  expeot* 
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UR  fiREATEST  1897  PREMIUM. 


The    Wonderful    New    Climbing    Rose 

Yellow  Rambler  (Aglaia) 

A  worthy    COMPANION   to   the   well-known    Crimson    fijunhler. 
The  Hardiest  Yellow  Climhins'  Rose- Ever  Introdneed. 

TTello^r  RamMer  bears  It48  flowers  In  imraense  clnfitprR.  often  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty  bloBSoms  in  a  bunch,  the  trusses  being:  of  handsome  pyramidal 
shape. 

Yello^w  RamMer  holds  its  blooms 
• from  three  to  four  weeks  without  fad- 
ing: ;  a  large  bush  in  full  bloom  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  sights  imagin- 
able. 

Yello^r  Rambler  is  a  clear  decided 
yellow,  in  mark«d^  contrast  to- many 
roses  so  descrlbetl^  but  which  have 
really  only  a  yellow  tinge. 

Yello^w  RamMer  Is  vevv  vigorous; 
well-established  plants  oni;en  making 
shoots  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height  in  a 
single  season. 

Yello^W  RamMer  represents  the  tri- 
umph of  thecentury  inthe  hybridizing 
art,  and  is  the  most  valuaole  iutro- 
ductiou  in  recent  years. 


Yello^w  Ramt>ler 

scented. 


is   very   sweetly 


YELLOW  RAMBLER  AS  A  CLIMBER. 


Yello^w  RamMer  combines  the 
climbing  habit  and  decided  yellow 
color  with  hardiness. 

Yellow  RamMer  will  withstand, 
without  protection,  a  zero  tempera- 
ture; with  protection  It  will  thrive 
where  any  other  rose  will. 

Yellow  RamMer  is  thus  adapted 
to  successful  culture  in  nearly  all  of 
the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States. 


Yellow  Rambler  is  absolutely  NEW  on  the  market  and  will  prove 
the  sensation  of  1897  ! 

Yellow  RamMer  premiums  will  be  shipped  direct  to  our  sub- 
scribers from  the  Introducers,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  reliable 
firms  of  nurserymen  in  the  country. 

All  Stock  is  guaranteed  pure  and  will  be  shipped  In  good  condition. 

DDNT  YOU  WANT  A  YELLOW  RAMBLER  ROSE? 

You  Can  Earn  One  in  Ten  Minutes  ! 

Up  a  n    ATID    nPPPD         ^®  ^^^  fonfard,  all  charges  prepaid,  one  well- 
■rXrAU    Utn    UrrCril.        established  plant  of  YellowBambler  Rose,  from 
^    2%  inch  pot,  for  ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  to  American  Gardening  at 
iLOOy  of  six  plants  for  flre  NEW  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

The  same  plant  will  not  be  sold  in  1897-for  lem  than  50  cents.  Plau^  will  be  shipped  on 
and  after  March  loth.  It  is  expected  that  the  demand  for  this  New  Hose  will  be  phenomenal, 
and  we.-advifie  thone  o!  our  readejjj^who.Ay^nt  a  plant  to  be  early  with  th^lr  ordsr^  . 
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Jan.  2.  [^7 


c 


orn 


fs  a  vigorous  feeder  and  re- 
sponds well  to  liberal  fertiliza- 
tion. On  com  lands  the  yield 
increases  and  the  soil  improves 
if  properly  treated  with  fer- 
tilizers containing  not  under 
7%  actual 

Potash. 

A  trial  of  this  plan  costs  but 
little  and  is  sure  to  lead  to 
profitable  culture. 

All  about  Potub— the  results  of  Its  use  by  actual  ex- 
periment on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States  la 
toM  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
OUlil  ficee  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
^ »a  NaiwMi  Sc^  New  YaOu 

•UFF  LBGHORN8.-Wlnnen  for  five  years. 
V    Circular  free.  aMNMB8.BARiii8,iiiiiii«crMk,Mi*ii. 


GARDEN  CROPS 

bination  with  other  fertilisers.    Best  resnlte  from  XABI<T  VBGXT. 


of  oTerr  kind  mar  be  srestlr  in*  1 1 
ereased  in  quantity  and  imnrvved  In  { i 
quality  by  liberal  use  of  NITRATS  ^ 
Ajr^^QOAt  eittier  singly  er  in  oom-  . 
1  ure  impossible  without  the  * 


Que  of  nitrosen  in  eoluble  form.    NITR^E"bF  SODA 'is  the'moet  soluble,  cheapest"  and  most    ' 
•*  •  ■  -      -  Your_ soil  may  oontoiD      ""  ""        "         ...... 


* '  reliable   source  of  nitrogen.     Tour  soil  may  oontaln  ail  the  other    fertilising  elements   in  hoA- 
<ieient  quantity  and  fail  to  yield  good  crops  beoauae  it  is  deficient  in  nitrocren.    Cover  this  defioiencT  by  o 
( I  using  NITRATS  OF  SODA.    AH  about  its  source,  use  and  the  profits  reMulting  therefrom  in  book  —  ' 
<    "POCXD  FOB  PliAKTB.' 
< '  Sent  ntXK.    Address 


AH  about  its  source,  use  and  the  profits  reMulting  therefrom  in  I 

S.M.  HARRIS,  MoretonFarm,P.O.,N.Y.; 


ALL   THE   LATEST  NOVELTIES 

AMD  fLkUm  THAT  CAKT  BB  BAD  BLBBWBBBB. 

CABBfts,  Itvlla  BBdi  ABatrln«at  91  each. 

New  Bosss,  New  FTuilr.NewBhmbs.  New  Bulbs.  J 

10  Oaell  fsr  $%»-*  fCr  6t  ots.  Book  on  Cacti  n«  .f- 
nages,  110  outa,  If  ota.  Oatalogmas  o(  New  and  Ran  jb 
Plaiil8,Oaett  and  Bulbs  free.  W. 

A.  BLAMt:  dk  CO..    -    PhlladetyUa,    ' 


Before  buying  Seeds 
you  should  write  for 


IIRPFP^  FARM  ANNUAL  isIt 

UIbI       ^^^^    hS  Tells  the  plain  truth  about 

^^■■l      Hi  Hi   ^^  Til  A  RFHT  AKE08  thai  firow! 


Hundreds  of  illustrations  with  remarkable  IfEW  1fOTeliie««  painted  from  nature. 
''The  JLeadinff  Amerlemn  Seed  C»««l€iffiie.^     49* Mailed  FREE  to  all. 

W.  ATLEE   BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


2400  years  ago  Soeratos  said 


^'GARDENING  is  the  source  of  health,  strength,  plenty,  riches 
and  honest  pleasure."  For  a  successful  garden  you  want  the 
best  seeds  that  grow.  Our  GARDEN  AND  FARM  MAN- 
UAL tells  all  about  them.     It  is  free  to  seed  buyers.    Write  now. 

217  and  210  Market  Straat, 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


JOHNSON  <b  STOKES, 


lEW  CRUTIOiS  IN  FLOWERS. 

If  yoQ  want  to  know  aboat  tb«m  und 
10  cts.  for  Mrs.  TheodosU  B.  Bbspberd'H 

flaw  Catalog u«  of  Raro  and  Baautlful 
Flowers. 

MAiijNew  Beffoalas,  N«w  C«*nom 
Rare  Caetlt  etc.,  not  oflezwl  by  oUiera. 

Voiitura*hy-tho-8oa,    •     Califdmla. 


FLORIofJAPAIIOILIFORMA 


}|iln«M  Nardisiw,  over  100  varieties 
,    of  Lily  Bolte.  CamelllM.  Palms,  tie. 
I  HARDY  PUNTS,  JipanMaplat,  irit  K.. 
ClaiMtis.  Cacti,  Flowir  Seadt  and 
seeds  of  the  most  interesting  and 
beautiful  plants  of  California  and  Japan. 

Send  for  our  richly  Illustrated  CataloflTue  of 
48  paffM jriving  full  descriptions  of  above. 
Iiril.  aailOBR  ft  CO..  imm  Franolaoa.  Oal. 
(X6TABLISHKD  1887). 

HARDY    SHRUBS 

AND   CLIMBER8. 

Ghent  Asaleas,  Asalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses, 
Ampelopsis  VlMtohll,  Clematis  Paniculata.  Rabi 
OoN»nu,  Iris  kabhpvibi,  Euu^lia  Japowica, 
wHh  all  hardy  herbaceous  planu  and  Grasses  suit- 
able for  fall  plantinc  Catalogues  on  applioatloik 
EWh-dass  Plants  for  the  oooserratory,  rreenhonse, 
lawn  and  grounds  of  country  places  a  specialty. 
F.  R.  PICRSON  CO.,   Tarrytown-sn-HudMn,  N.  Y 


ELLIOTT'S  i 


ANNUAL  FOR  1897. 

Now  Ready.  Mftllei!  f re«  00 
appUcatlnn,  by  only  mf^ntJmi- 
Irig'  ^AumniCAN  GAni>i£MM3 

WM,   ELLIOTT    &    SONS, 

S4  A  56  Dey  StV««t«  NEW  YORK* 


^    ./       JH^^   SPECIMEN 
^^^^^a/'^COPY  OF   THE 


^h. 


AGENTS  WANTED      i^ 
CIRCULARS   FREE      13 


Ladie^  Home  Companion 


^ 

r 
B 


60  CwiU  a  Year. 

3  Months  as  a  trM  aubacrlptlon  10  Ci9. 

This  popular  Ladies*  Journal,  now 
in  Its  twenty-fourth  year,  is  as  readable 
and  attraotive  as  the  beet  writers  and 
artists  can  make  it.  In  quality  it  Is  of 
the  very  best;  in  quantity,  the  must 
ever  friven  for  the  money.  Durloff  USft 
it  will  be  the  unsurpassed  treat  in 
periodical  literature. 


Bach  Number  of  the  Companion 
Is  profusely  Illustrated  with  ex- 

aulslte  drawings;  In  short  it  hss 
le  best  writers  and  most  beautiful 
pictures  mon4>y  can  buy.  It  slves 
from  24  to  32  pages,  slse  11  by  16 
inches,  each  Issue,  printed  on  fine 
paper  and  put  in  a  handsomely 
tilDstrated  cover.  It  Is  an  un- 
rivaled high-class  mag t sine  of 
general  and  home  liters tu re.  Goes 
to  over  220,000  homes  regularly. 


Lilian  Bell 

OeUveThanei 

OpIeBsad 

J  alia  Hafnider 


FreieriekB.BBrUa 
Cera8taart  Whseler 
Jsslah  Allen's  Wlfls 
Hrs.  Mary  J.  Helmes 


Ladies  Home  Companion  has  no  equal 
in  the  excellence  of  its  specisl  depart- 
ments devoted  to  Fsshlons,  Fancy  Work, 
HoussktSDlno,  Floriculture,  Talks  wHh  Girls, 
Mothers'  Chst,  Horns  Adornmsnt,  Chlldrsn, 
eta  Articles  of  general  interest  by 
thoughtful  and  experienced  writers  are 
features  of  every  issue.  Its  many  short 
and  serial  stories  are  especially  fine  and 
appropriately  illustrated. 

A  splendid  proprram  of  frreai  variety 
has  been  prepared  for  theyear.indudinir 
the  best  work  of  such  noted  authors  si 

nlev  Waterloo  I  Heseklah  Batterworth 
hBiFglBBOB        Harriet  Preseott  Saoffhrd 

William  G.  Frost.  Ph.D. 

Will  N.  Harbea,  ete.,  ste. 


Bilk     . 
Sophie  8wett 
W.  0.  Stoddard 


Address  LADIES  HOME  COMPANION  tggJJYORKmY^^^ 

Letters  and  subecrlptlons  may  be  addressed  to  the  office  nesreet  you  (  SPRINQF/ELD,  OHIO 


iUiUiUiUiUiUiiiiUiiiiiiiUiUiiiiUiiUUi 


A   WBEKLT  JWRN AL   DEVOTED   TO   OARDENOTO   AHD   FRUIT   CULTURE   EST   THE   OPEN   AND   UNDER   QLASS. 


VOL.  XVIII.    NO.  107. 

••■WMKO  •CHICS  VOL.  LI. 


NEAV  YORK,    JANUARY  9,  1897. 


M..  ClllTS  A  COr^  . 
1 1.00  A  VKAR. 
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Making  an  Ice  House. 

The  whole  secret  of  keeping^  ice  for  future  use  lies  io 
the  construction  of  a  suitable  place  for  its  storage,  sur- 
nmndtng  it  on  all  sides,  top,  and  bottom  with  some  dry 
noD-conducting  material,  for  what  will  keep  the  heat  out 
will   keep    the   cold   in.      As  I  have  had  to  do  with  very 


site  should  be  a  high  and  dry  one,  so  that  no  water  can 
collect  and  stagnate  beneath  the  flooring  of  the  structure; 
indeed,  so  as  to  insure  perfect  dryness  at  tBe  bottom  it 
would  be  well  to  first  of  all  mark  out  on  the  ground  the  size 
of  the  building— that  is  to  say  its  ground  space,  then  remov- 
ing the  soil  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  filling  in  again  with 
some  good  drainage,  such  as  rock  or  large  gravel.    From  the 


::S^M.  -^^-'^ 


-H^ 


many  ice  bouses,  I  give 

the   following  details  as 

to  the  construction  of  one 

that  will  meet  all  modern 

requirements.^    Sucurity  and  ease  of  access  to  the  contents. 

An  ice  house  should  be  built  entirely  above  ground  and 

near  to  some  large  trees,  the  shade  afforded  by  which  will 

serve  to  shield  it  from  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays.    The 


bottom   of  this  pit  lead  a  drain   to  some  lower  part  of  the 
ground,  so  that  the  water  resulting  from  the  melting  of  the 
ice  atid  other  causes  may  be  carried  off. 
Coastriictloii. 

Procure  some  posts  (sawn  lumber  is  best)  4x6  inches  across, 
and  10  or  11  feet  long.  These  should  be  of  some  good 
lasting  wood,  and  should  be  put  into,  the  ground  so  as  to 
stand  8  feet  above.  Make  a  double  row  of   posts  opposite 
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each  other,  as  shown  on  the  ground  plan 
in  the  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  6), 
putting  the  rows  at  intervals  of  about  2 
feet,  and  the  posts  of  each  row  at  about 
3  feet  distance.  Well  firm  the  posts  into 
the  ground  and  line  them  off  squarely  at 
the  top.  spiking  on  the  top  of  each  row.a 
plate  of  wood,  6x6  inches,  staying  these 
plates  so  as  to  form  a  double  frame. 
New  plank  up  the  inside  of  each  line  of 
posts  with  2  inch  boards,  fitting  the 
pieces  well  and  closely,  and  carrying  the 
work  up  to  the  wall  plates.  The  space 
thus  formed  between  the  boards  should 
be  well  packed  with  tan-bark  or  sawdust, 
which  will  make  the  sides  of  the  house 
beth  sun-proof  and  air-proof;  matters  of 
prime  importance'  in  preserving  the  ice. 

Lay  across  the  inside  and  upon  the 
ground  some  joists,  upon  which  put  loose 
plonks  as  a  floor.  Cover  the  whole  with 
a  layer  of  dry  straw  one  foot  in  depth 
and  the  ice  receptacle  is  ready. 
The  Roof. 

For  the  roof  use  3Z4-inch  joists  and 
have  them  long  enough  to  form  a  pitch 
of  full  35*  and  also  to  extend  over  the 
outer  wall  far  enough  to  earry  the  roof 
quite  4  feet  beyond  the  wall  plate.  Short 
struts  as  shown  in  the  illustration  may 
also  be  added  to  better  support  the  over- 
hanging roof.  To  the  rafters  thus  made 
secure,  nail  closely  fitting  boards.  Make 
a  superstructure  here  6  inches  in  height, 
and  board  up  as  before  -to  form  a  box 
roof,  and  paclc  sawdust  into  it. 

Cut  a  doorway  through  the  roof, 
through  which  to  put  in  and  take  out  the 
ice.'  At  the  top  of  the  whole  insert  a 
pi^ce  of  stove  pipe  to  afford  ventilation, 
W«Wg  it  by  erecting  4  short  posts  2 
feet  high  on  which  is  to  be  fixed  a 
pointed  cap.  The  ice  house  is  now  com- 
plete. 

Pllllifg  the  Hoate. 

The  ice  to  be  stored  should  be  taken 
from  the  purest  water  pdssible,  as  many 
diseases  ^re  communicated  by  ice  from 
contaminated  water.  The  Woeks  are 
best  cut  about  2  feet  square,  and  while 
they  are  bjeing  thrown  in.  there  should 
be  a  man  on  the  floor  to  spread  them 
over  evenly  and  also  with  a  heavy  ham- 
mer to  break  'sufficient  ice  to  fill  in  all 
the  spaces  between  the  lar^e  blocks. 
The  whole  mass  may  be  rendered  com- 
pact by  throwing  water  over  the  layers 
of  ice..  When  the  house  is  filled  to  the 
level  of  the  wall  plates  put  joists  across, 
resting  them  on  the  wall  plates,  cover- 
ing over  by  a  floor  of  loose  boards  leaving 
space  for  a  trap  door,  and  upon  this  floor 
a  layer  of  tan-bark  or  sawdust  6  inches 
in  thickness. 

Snoimftry. 

An  ice  house  should  be  made  as  air 
tight  as  possible,  with  good  dra  nage, 
shaded  by  some  large  trees,  or  covered  by 
a  creeper  (English  Ivy  where  it  will  live), 
and  built  on  a  slight  mound. 

G.  M.  Stratton. 


Value  of  Good  Roads.— It  is  computed 
that  in  some  districts  of  Massachusetts 
there  has  been  an  average  rise  in  the 
value  of  property  along  improved  roads 
of  over  $6  an  acre.  It  is  moreover  esti- 
mated that  the  losses  to  farmers  in  that 
state  hauling  their  product  over  muddy 
roads,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  haul- 
ing it  over  improved  roads,  amounts  to 
more  than  enough  to  pay  for  th^  im- 
provements. It  wjll  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  as  the  profit  in  the  hauling  of 
produce  pays  for  the  cost  of  the  road,  the 
advanced  value  in  the  land  is  a  clear 
gain  to  the  land-owners.  Some  day 
perhaps  the  Virginia  farmer  will  awake 
to  the  evils  of  bad  roads. 


Why  Siake  Trees  ? 

From  many,  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion would  be,  to  have  them  grow  erect. 
That  is  a  good  reason  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  not  the  only  one.  nor  the  most  vital 
one.  This  one  has  to  do  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tree's  head;  the  other 
to  which  I  shall  allude  has  to  do  with  the 
root.  Just  as  the  root  of  a  tree  affords 
a  better  measure  than  the  top  of  the 
tree  as  regards  the  tree's  real  condition, 
so  it  is  more  important  to  have  regard 
to  tl^e.need  of  th^  root;  a  lesson* that  the 
average  planter  ..seems  all  too  slow  to 
learn. 

Now  when  one  undertakes  to  dig  up  a 
seedling,  a  tree,  or  a  fence  post,  one 
part  of  the  operation  is  to  work  it  to  and 
fro  in  various  directions,  m  order  to 
loosen  it.  By  working  it  you  in  a  measure 
pry  the  roots  loose,  and  push  the  soil 
away  from  the  larger  roots,  so  that  it 
does  not  hold  so  fast.  That  is  just  what 
the  wind  does  to  newly-set  trees  that 
are  not  secured  to  stakes,  or  otherwise 
prevented  from  swaying  about.    Let  us 


Pig.  7.— How  to  Stake  a  Tree. 

remember,  too,  that  at  best  the  roots  of  a 
tree  suffer  impairment  by  transplanting, 
through  loss  of  some  parts  that  are  cut 
off  or  broken  in  the  operation.  They 
may  suffer  damage  likewise,  from  ex- 
posure to  air  or. frost;  from  change  of 
soil;  from  planting  too  shallow  or  too 
deeply  and  in  other  ways,  some  of  which 
are  avoidable.  Is  it  not  the  part  of  good 
planting  to  so  favor  the  root,  already 
measurably  injured  in  the  transplanting, 
that  it  shall  have  every  chance  for 
taking  hold  of  the  soil  and  becoming 
established  in  the  new  quarters  ? 
How  to  Brace  a  Tree. 

In  the  accompanying  sketch  (fig,  7), 
which  represents  a  newly  planted  tree, 
10  feet  in  height,  there  is  shown  one  of 
the  most  effective  braces  that  can  be 
provided  for  a  subject  of  this  size.  It 
consists  of  three  light  oak  or  other 
stakes,  about  5  feet  in  length,  driven 
into  the  soil  tripod*  like,  each  2  feet 
away  from  the  tree,  and  with  the  right 
slant  to  just  meet  the  trunk  with  the  end, 
as  at  a  in  the  engraving.  Here  a  piece 
of  matting  is  wound  around  the  trunk  to 


protect  it  from  the  ends  of  the  several 
stakes,  which  are  then  secured  to  the 
trunk,  and  to  one  another  by  means  of 
tarred  cord  or  by  wire.  Such  a  tree  is 
held  perfectly  secure.  Surely  it  is  giving 
the  subject  tne  rational  care  which  is  its 
due  in  the  crisis  of  transplanting. 

To  make  this  lesson  of  the  tree's  se- 
curity the  more  impressive.  I  show  a 
side  sketch  at  d  which  indicates  the  bad 
predicament  into  which  newly  planted 
trees  not  rarely  get.  When  I  say  that  I 
have  seen  unstaked  fall  planted  trees 
literally  blown  from  the  ground  before 
spriHg.  this  present  sketch  need  not  be 
looked  upon  as  fanciful.  It  represents, 
in  fact,  quite  a  common  state.  Not  only 
does  the  injury  come  from  a  general 
loosening  up  of  the  roots  and  their  dis- 
placement, but  an  opening  is  made 
around  the  trunk  which  will  fill  with 
water,  which  may  cause  damage  in  one 
of  two  ways;  first  water  that  follows 
readily  down  the  root,  hastens  the 
softening  process  of  the  soil,  and  further 
aids  the  loosening  of  the  roots;  second, 
to  have  water  stand  next  to  Uie  bark, 
which  in  case  of  a  sudden  freeze  up  is 
turned  to  ice.  may  work  serious  harm,  to 
the  bark  throughout. 

The  advanUges  of  this  tripod  method 
•f  staking  trees  over  the  single  stake 
plan,  are  several;  first,  the  tree  is  held 
more  firmly  in  place  than  is  possible 
to  be  done  with  the  use  of  but  one  stake ; 
secondly,  these  stakes  are  not  driven 
into  fresh  earth,  but  into  that  just  out- 
side of  the  hole  that  was  excavated  and 
filled  in  dtiring  the  planting  process. 

This  method  of  staking  is  suited  to 
trees  in  almost  any  situation.  In  the 
street,  for  instance,  by  having  two  of  the 
stakes  enter  the  soil  at  the  curb,  and 
these  spread  a  little  farther  apart  than 
the  distance  to  the  other  stake,  the  tree 
may  be  brought  within  a  foot  and  a  half 
of  the  curb  (and  it  should  never  be 
closer).  It  is  at  once  apparent  how 
easily  the  tripod  may  be  made  to  serve 
as  a  tree-guard  against  horses  and  dogs 
by  running  wire,  held  in  place  by  staples, 
horizontally  from  stake  to  stake  around 
the  tree.  The  first  wire  may  be  a  foot 
above  the  ground  to  admit  of  the  lawn 
mower  passing  underneath;  above  this 
they  might  be  three  or  four  inches  apart. 

The  plan  here  illustrated  is  best  suited 
to  trees  ranging  from  6  to  12  feet  in 
height.  In  the  case  of  transplanting 
larger  trees  (except  in  the  street),  the 
same  plan  may  be  modified  by  substitut- 
ing the  use  of  wire  for  the  stakes.  In  that 
event  the  stays  may  be  attached  higher 
up  in  the  tree  than  when  stakes  are 
used ;  even  among  the  branches,  say  at 
two-thirds  the  height  of  the  tree,  pro- 
vision  being  of  course  made  for  attach- 
ing the  wires  both  in  the  tree  and  at  the 
ground.  In  the  tree  two  iron  half-bands 
fitted  with  L  ends  and  short  bolts  should 
be  made  to  tightly  encircle  the  trunk  at 
the  proper  height.  To  this  completed 
band  the  wire  stays  are  attached,  ex- 
tending to  the  ground.  Here  they  are 
made  fast  to  three  stout  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground  at  equal  distance  apart 
and  some  feet  away  from  the  tree. 
Ordinary  fence  wire  will  answer  very 
well  for  the  purpose.  If  the  trees  are 
quite  large  the  wire  may  be  doubled. 

Some  one  may  say  that  the  stakes, 
wires,  and  the  work  involve  expense. 
This  is  true,  but  the  outlay  is  a  mere 
trifle  as  compared  to  the  cost  and  value 
of  the  tree.  Eli  as  A.  Long. 


Vm.  State  Hor'l  Soc'y  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  Springfield,  Dec.  31.  The  following 
officers  were  elected :  President,  T.  E.  Good- 
rich, of  Cebden;  vice-president,  F.D.  Voris, 
of  Neoga;  secretary,  H.  M.  Dunlap,  of  Sav- 
ory; treasurer,  Arthur  Bryant,  of  Princeton, 
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How  to  Grow  Pansies. 

Extending  as  our  conntry  does  through  so 
many  degrees  of  latitude,  a  wids  v  ariation 
of  rules  may  be  made  to  adapt  them  to 
different  localities,  and  as  the  Pansy  so 
readily  accommodates  itself  in  many  ways 
to  the  wants  of  its  admirers,  there  is  pwr- 
haps  no  flower  grown  from  seeds  which 
may  be  successfully  planted  at  so  many 
different  seasons.  It  is  well,  then,  to  con- 
aider 
WiMa  te  Sew  Pansy  Seeds. 

Prom  southern  Illinois  northward,  if  but 
one  sowing  is  made,  most  satisfaction  may 
hm  derived  from  planting  out  of  doors 
«ailyin  spring.  These  plants  will  bloom 
from  midsummer  until  snow  falls,  and  if 
properly  cared  for,  give  the  earliest  flowers 
m  spring,  and  an  abundance  of  bloom  until 
summer  heat  has  drawn  the  branches  out  so 
long  that  they  had  better  give  way  to 
ytounger  plants. 

South  of  the  latitude  above  mentioned,  it 
is  better  to  depend  on  spring  flowers  from 
plants  started  in  late  summer  and  early 
tail,  or  from  seeds  planted  in  the  green- 
house or  house  in  January.  Pansies  com- 
mence to  flower  in  from  seventy  to  eighty 
days  from  the  time  of  sowing,  under  reason 
ably  favorable  conditions. 

In  the  latitude  of  northern  Illinois  and 
WtseoBsia,  seeds  for  plants  to  winter  over 
should  not  be  planted  later  than  first  of 
September.  If  plants  are  desired  for  winter 
blooming,  sow  late  in  July.  Flowers  can 
be  had  nearly  as  early  from  plants  started 
in  the  greenhouse  from  middle  of  January 
to  middle  of  February,  but  in  the  house  it 
would  be  better  not  to  plant  earlier  than 
March,  for  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  young 
plants  room  as  they  grow,  planting  out  in 
shallow  boxes  before  they  become  drawn 
and  slender.  If  seeds  are  sown  out  of  doors 
jnst  before  winter  sets  in,  they  will  eome 
up  early  in  spring,  and  be  in  flower  before 
July.  If  these  Indoor  plants  are  too  early 
tor  planting  out  of  doors,  they  must  be 
Kiven  more  room  as  they  grow,  and  will  do 
better  in  shallow  boxes  holding  a  number 
of  plants,  than  if  grown  in  pots.  In  the 
grreenhouse  we  plant  in.  the  benches  as  if 
they  were  long  boxes^ 

lowing  geedj. 

The  same  care  is  required  in  sowing 
Pansies  as  for  other  small  seeds.  They 
must  not  be  covered  too  deeply,  nor  be  per- 
mitted to  dry  after  they  have  commenced  to 
germinate,  for  a  dried  plant  is  dead  no 
matter  how  small  it  is. 

Pansy  seed  should  be  sown  thinly,  in 
shallow  furrows,  not  more  than  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  deep,  made  with  the  sharpened 
edge  of  a  piece  of  lath.  The  seed  bed 
should  be  mellow  and  rich,  leveled  smooth 
before  the  seeds  are  sown,  and  after  sowing 
the  seeds  should  be  covered  evenly,  and  the 
surface  pressed  with  a  piece  of  board.  The 
seed  bed  should  be  watered  and  shaded 
until  the  young  plants  are  up,  after  which 
they  should  be  gradually  accustomed  to 
full  light.  Shade  for  the  seed  bed  may  be 
secured  by  laying  over  some  kind  of  frame 
about  a  toot  from  the  ground,  laths  or 
pieces  of  sheeting.  • 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  up;  the  shading 
must  be  g^radually  removed,  as   there  is 
always  danger  of  **  damping  off  "  with  any 
kind  of  small   plants  in   close,  warm  and 
damp  situations.    Too  high  temperature  in 
the  seed  bed  is  fatal  to  Pansy  seeds,  and 
those  planted  in  midsummer  will  not  ger- 
minate strongly  if  the  thermometer  in  the 
aade  ranges  for  a  long  time  above  75*.     If 
le  seeds  are  permitted  to  dry  after  they 
&ve  sprouted,  their  vitality  is  gone.     If 
>vered  too  deeply  they  cannot  come  up. 
Florists  are  in  the  habit  of  sowing  Pansy 
led  under  glass,  which  is  not  necessary, 
at  will  answer  very  well  early  in  spring, 
at  shading  with  cloth-covered  frame  is  far 
etter  in   summer,   and  those   who  have 
Uowed  our  advice  with  their  August  sow- 
g  have  had  much  better  success  than 
len  using  hotbed  sash. 

hers  to  OrowPHmslcs. 

Pansies  may  be  grown  in  the  house  or 
reenhouse  in  winter,  if  youns:  plants  are 
id  just  commencing  to  flower  late  in  the 
fl^and  if  they  are  not  kept  too  hot  and 
*  y.    Protection  being  given  against  green 


fly  and  red  spider.  Old  plants  which 
have  done  service  in  the  garden  are  not 
suitable  for  winter  blooming.  Several 
plants  in  a  box  are  better  than  if  grown  in 
earthen  pots.  On  the  balcony,  porch  or 
window-sill  in  summer,  if  not  directly  facing 
the  south  ;  grown  in  this  way,  no  plant 
better  repays  the  care  given.  In  the  garden 
anywhere,  if  not  in  too  hot  a  place  directly 
facing  the  south,  nor  where  they  must 
struggle  with  larger  plants  and  trees  for 
nounshment. 


The  plants  which  have  flowered  in  the 
spring  will  do  well  again  in  the  fall  if  the 
long  branches  are  cut  back  late  in  June. 

The  ability  of  the  Pansy  to  stand  hot 
weather  depends  greatly  on  its  treatment. 
If  the  soil  is  rich  enough  and  not  too  dry, 
nor  in  too  hot  a  situation,  Pansies,  with 
frequent  cultivation,  will  stand  a  long  siege 
of  hot  weather,  if  no  seeds  are  allowed  to 
form.  With  thi^  care,  one  can  have  Pansies 
from  young  plants  in  midsummer.  A  rich 
sandy  loam  is  best  for  Pansies,  and  if  not 
too  stiff,  a  clay  soil  is  better  than  that  which 
is  very  sandy.  But  whatever  its  texture, 
the  soil  should  be  made  rich  with  well-r6tted 
manure,  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
soil,  and  stirred  several  times  while  the 
plants  are  in  the  seed  bed.  This  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil  before  transplanting 
IS  very  Important. 

WeU-rotted  manure,  if  to  be  had,  is  prefer- 
able to  commercial  fertilizers,  and  many 
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Fio.  8.— Dish  for  Exhibiting  Fruit. 

who  think  they  cannot  have  a  supply,  might 
provide  some  by  making  a  compost  heap  as 
if  for  a  hotbed,  a  heap  of  manure  covered 
with  soil  only  being  necessary.  After  heat- 
ing and  watering  for  some  time,  the  whole 
mass,  including  the  soil,  should  be  mixed 
and  piled  again,  any  supply  of  hen  manure 
on  hand  being  included.  In  this  way  a 
good  supply  may  be  provided  without  the 
offensiveness  of  the  ordinary  manure  heap. 

Transplant  after  the  plants  have  attained 
the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf  and  before  thev 
have  become  drawn  and  slender  with  crowd- 
ing. An  eastern  or  northern  slope  is  pref- 
erable. My  own  experience  does  not  per- 
mit me  to  favor  shade,  although  shade  is 
preferable  to  too  much  heat,  and  shade  of 
trees  is  more  objectionable  than  shade  of 
buildings.  Temporary  shade  during  the 
hottest  portion  of  the  day  in  extremely 
warm  weather  would  be  an  advantage,  but 
shade  the  whole  season  through  will  not 
admit  the  brightest  colors,  or  an  abundance 
of  flowers. 

If  watering  is  necessary  and  possible,  the 
ground  should  be  well  soaked  in  the  evening 
and  thoroughly  stirred,  about  two  inches 
deep,  next  morning,  as  soon  as  the  soil  is 
drv  enough. 

Cultivation  without  watering  is  better 
than  watering  without  cultivation. 

Keep  the  buds  picked  off  after  trans- 
planting until  the  plants  are  well  estab- 
lished, and  also  during  very  hot  weather, 
for  a  good  display  of  flowers  in  the  fall. 


When  growing  where  they  are  to  stay, 
about  8  inches  to  a  foot  square  of  space 
should  be  allowed  each  plant.  Frequent 
stirring  of  the  soil  is  necessary  between  the 
plants  until  they  are  too  large. 

A  crust  should  never  be  permitted  te 
form  on  the  surface.  Frequent  oultivation 
is,  more  than  anything  else,  the  secret  of 
success  in  Pansy  growing. 

Winter  Protection. 

The  plants  which  have  flowered  through 
the  summer  and  fall  will  usually  winter  over 
well  if  protected  with  a  light  covering  of 
leaves  or  straw  which  is  better  if  a  little 
brush  has  been  placed  over  the  plants  first. 

Young  plants  are  quite  hardy  if  protected 
from  sharp  winds,  and  not  allowed  to  be- 
come too  wet  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  In  cold  frames  a  considerable  mix- 
ture of  sand  is  desirable,  as  the  plants,  with 
protection,  winter  better  in  sandy  than  in 
clay  soil.  The  young  plants  snould  be 
transplanted  from  the  seed-bed  to  winter 
quarters  early  enough  to  become  well  rooted, 
before  winter  sets  in. 

Boards  may  be  used  instead  of  glass  for 
cold  frame  covering;  glass  should  be  shaded 
if  too  warm,  as  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the 
plants  dormant,  and  they  should  be  watered, 
if  necessary,  as  the  roots  will  sometimes- 
freeze  dry  if  not  looked  after. 

A  good  way  to  protect  pansy  and  other 
plants  is  to  nave  a  V  trough  of  narrow 
boards  to  cover  the  plants  with,  and  theni 
throw  on  some  cotfse  litter  of  leaves,  straw, 
manure  or  shavings.  In  aU  cases  thorough 
surface  drainage  must  be  provided  to  pre- 
vent water  from  accumulating  about  the 
plants  and  forming  ice  about  them. 

Pansy  Pests* 

Pansies,  like  many  other  flower  plants,  in 
hot,  dry  weather,  are  liable  to  be  injured  by 
the  so-called  "  red  spider,''  which  attacks- 
the  imder  surface  of  the  leaves  of  many 
garden  and  field  plants,  causing  them  to 
wither,  as  if  from  dryness.  Spraying  of 
water  from  a  garden  pump  directed  forcibly 
against  the  plants  will  reach  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves  and  destroy  the  pest.  The 
addition  of  pyrethrum  powder,  or  else 
kerosene  emulsion,  to  the  water  makes  the 
remedy  still  more  effective. 

As  the  red  spider  flourishes  best  in  a  dry 
atmosphere,  it  is  often  the  case  that  plants 
in  the  shade  of  trees  suffer  because  heavy 
dews  are  kept  from  the  plants.  Aphis  or 
plant  lice  cause  more  injury  in  gardens  than 
people  are  generally  aware  of.  A  drenching 
of  weak  tobacco  tea  will  remove  them. 

During  close,  hot,  moist  weather,  quite 
large  plants  will  "damp  off,"  but  I  do  not 
know  of  a  remedy. 

When  rain  comes  after  very  dry  weather, 
sometimes  mildew  will  attack  the  plants 
—such  as  troubles  Roses  and  many  other 
plants.  Whenever  it  appears,  whether  on 
Pansies  or  other  plants,  it  may  be  destroyed 
by  sprinkling  with  the  following:  Boil  one 
pound  of  sulphur  and  one  pound  of  lime  in 
two  gallons  of  water  until  it  has  lost  two- 
thirds  by  evaporation ;  allow  it  to  settle  and 
bottle  the  clear  liquid  for  use.  Take  one 
gill  of  this  to  four  gallons  of  water  and 
sprinkle  to  wet  the  mildew  with  it.— Wil- 
liam Toole,  Baraboo,  Wis. 


For  Exhibiting  Seeds  and  Small 
Fruits. 

The  dainty  little  dish  illustrated  (fig.  8)' 
was  recently  suggested  to  the  writer  at 
a  county  fair  where  various  varieties  of 
peas  and  beans  were  displayed  in  similar 
little  plates.  They  are  very  attractive 
looking  and  can  be  easily  made  at  al- 
most no  cost  at  all.  The  diagram  shews 
how  the  cardboard  or  very  stiff  paper  is 
cut.  At  the  dotted  lines  the  sides  are 
turned  up.  the  comers  overlapped  and 
either  stitched  in  place  er  held  by  narrow 
ribbons  as  the  sketch  suggests.  At 
horticultural  exhibits  cherries,  plums 
and  all  kinds  of  berries  will  present  a 
very  pleasing  appearance  in  these  neat 
little  plates,  and  their  increased  attract- 
iveness more  than  repavs  the  slight  out- 
lay of  time  and  material.  W.  D. 
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Russian  Fruits  in  America. 

It  is  something  more  than  fifty  years  ago— 
possibly  sixty— when  a  few  varieties  of  the 
apples  of  Russia  were  brought  to  America 
from  England,  and  began  to  be  propagated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  They  were  un- 
questionably selected  for  their  size,  beauty, 
or  early  bearing;  their  cola-resisting  power 
not  being  appreciated,  or  even  discover, 
able,  by  any  tests  likely  to  occur  near  the 
Atlantic  coast,  in  that  latitude.  The  fact 
that  they  all  proved  to  be  summer  or  fall 
fruit  was  a  bar  to  their  extensive  propaga- 
tion; and  at  the  time  when  my  attention 
was  first  drawn  to  them,  shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  only  their  early  bearing 
was  emp'^asised.  But  exposed  with  other 
sorts  to  ^he  severe  winters  of  the  Canada 
border,  which  soon  destroyed  every  kind  of 
tree  frnit  then  in  cultivation,  these  apples 
had  a  special  value  which  could  hardly  be 
overlooked.  As  the  same  severity  of 
climate  was  at  that  time  nullifying  the 
efforts  of  planters  in  our  northwestern 
States,  and  was  having  a  material  tendency 
to  check  immigration  from  States  where  an 
abundant  supply  of  tree  fruits  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  essentials  of  comfortable  ex- 
istence, a  lively  interest  was  widely  mani- 
fested, and  through  the  urgency  of  north- 
western Congressmen,  a  large  importation  of 
Russian  apples  was  made  by  the  agricul- 
tural bureau  (not  then,  as  now,  a  Depart- 
ment), and  widely  distributed;  but  wiA 
such  poor  judgment  thftt  the  bulk  of  the 
distribution  was  practically  lost,  the  dis- 
tributed cions  not  being  utilized.  Enough, 
however,  was  learned  to  satisfy  interested 
parties  that  these  trees  would  endure  a 
much  colder  climate  than  any  varieties 
liitherto  tested  in  this  country. 

This-  knowledge  became  a  spur  to  more 
extensive  and  more  wisely  conducted  in- 
vestigations and  experiments;  but  still,  as 
time  went  on,  it  appeared  that  theugh 
many  of  these  Russian  fruits  were  of  great 
"beauty  and  merit,  none  of  them  possessed 
the  keeping  quality  which  is  so  necessary, 
and  so  well  represented  among  the  older 
importations  and  their  American  seedlings. 
This  necessity  for  more  skill  and  knowledge 
in  making  proper  selections,  which  was 
realized  alike  in  the  East  and  the  West,  and 
no  less  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States, 
led  to  efforts  resulting  in  what  has  been 
known  as  the  Budd-Glbb  expedition,  con- 
sisting of  Professor  I.  L  Budd,  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College,  and  Mr.  Charles  Gibb, 
a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Canada,  since  de- 
ceased. These  competent  pomological  ex- 
plorers spent  a  whole  season  in  studying 
the  pomology  of  Russia,  and  brought  home 
with  them  trees  and  cions,  from  Russian 
nurseries  and  orchards,  which  are  now  com- 
ing into  bearing  all  through  the  "Cold 
North."  One  of  the  most  important  facts 
brought  to  our  attention  in  the  course  of 
studying  this  subject  is  the  geographical 
fact  that  nearly  the  whole  of  Russia  lies 
north  of  the  United  States,  and  even  of 
most  of  the  populated  portions  of  Canada. 
The  consequence  of  this  is  that  in  bringing 
the  Russian  tree  fruits  to  us,  we  bring 
them  to  a  locality  where  the  growing  season 
is  longer,  and  where  apples,  for  instance, 
which  are  good  keepers  in  Russia,  may  fall 
to  be  equally  good  keepers  on  our  continent. 
This  is  now  revealing  itself  practically,  and 
causing  some  disappointments,  yet  it  is  also 
being  shown  that  for  our  northern  tier  of 
States  and  for  lower  Canada,  Russia  has 
fruits,  and  especially  apples  which  are  from 
fair  to  good  keepers  along  our.  northern 
boundary,  while  in  size,  beauty  and  quality 
they  leave  nothing  whatever  to  be  desired. 

Messrs.  Budd  and  Gibb  did  not  hmit  their 
studies  to  apples  alone.  Pears,  plums  and 
cherries  were  also  carefully  studied,  and 
not  only  these,  but  many  valuable  shrubs 
and  trees,  hitherto  unknown  to  this  con- 


tinent, have  been  imported  and  distributed, 
with  unquestionable  advantage  to  the  people 
of  America.  I  speak  in  all  this  matter  not 
as  a  mere  observer,  since  both  these  gentle- 
men supplied  me  early  with  a  bountiful 
collection,  which  has  grown  finely,  and  is 
proving  to  be  of  great  value.  Space  does 
not  allow  me  to  refer  more  particularly  to 
these  matters  in  this  article.  1  hope  from 
time  to  time  to  refer  to  the  subject  with 
more  particularity.  Nearly  all  these  large 
collections  are  now  reaching  a  stage  of 
growth  and  fruitage,  which  gives  material 
for  useful  judgment  and  comment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  horticultural  public  in  general. 
I  intend  to  do  my  part  in  this  with  severe 
impartiality.  There  are  some  antagonistic 
interests  which  seem  impeUed  to  decry  and 
misrepresent  this  great  work,  but  they  must 
soon  yield  to  the  enlightening  power  of 
truth.  T.  H.  HosKiNS. 


Red  Cedar  Rustic  Work. 

No  one  can  probably  tell  when  or  why  the 
idea  got  abroad  that  red  cedar  wood  is 
obnoxious  to  insects.  Certain  it  is  that  this 
wood  has  long  been  highly  recommended  for 
making  moth-proof  clothes  chests,  and  house- 
wives have  been  advised  to  place  a  few  red 
cedar  chips  in  the  boxes  or  whatever  other 
form  of  receptacles  were  used  for  storing 
away  rugs,  furs,  and  similar  household 
articles  for  safe  keeping  during  the  summer 
months,  and  while  the  cedar  preventive  has 
been  proved  to  be  of  no  use  in  thousands 
of  instances,  it  is  still  talked  about,  recom- 
mended, and  used  by  those  who  have  much 
faith  and  little  knowledge  of  such  matters. 

That  the  heart  wood  of  the  red  cedar,  and 
in  fact,  nearly  all  species  of  the  genus,  is 
exceedingly  durable  in  both  dry  and  moist 
situations  is  too  well  known  to  be  questioned ; 
but  the  sap  wood  soon  crumbles  if  exposed 
to  the  weather,  unless  kept  soaked  with  oil, 
petroleum,  or  some  similar  preventive, 
and  when  treated  with  these  our  common 
Red  Cedar  will  not  remain  sound  longer 
than  the  Oak,  Chestnut  or  almost  any  other 
kind  of  hard  wood.  But  for  many  years  Red 
and  White  Cedar  were  in  great  demand  for 
making  rustic  work  of  all  kinds,  from  front 
yard  fences  down  to  the  small  rustic  hang- 
ing baskets  on  sale  at  all  florists  in  city  and 
country  villages.  This  use  of  such  ma- 
terial was  in  great  part  due  to  its  reputation 
for  durability,  and  when  peeled  and  soaked 
in  some  kind  of  wood-preservative  solution 
it  answered  the  purpose  well;  but  if  not  so 
treated  its  durability  was  more  imaginary 
than  real.  The  old  rustic  fences,  gates, 
arbors  and  similar  structures,  once  so 
abundant  in  their  frightful  incongruity, 
have  mostly  disappeared  from  the  suburbs 
of  our  larger  cities,  not  only  in  consequence 
of  their  rapid  decay,  but  because  there  has 
been  a  marked  change  in  the  ideas  of  sub- 
urban residents  in  regard  to  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  their  home  surroundings.  Rustic 
art  as  formerly  exhibited  in  crooked  sticks 
with  strips  of  loose  bark  fluttering  in  the 
wind  reminded  one  of  old  rags  hung  out  to 
dry  by  some  rag-picker,  but  so  long  as 
fashionable  It  was  of  course  eminently  ac- 
ceptable. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
rustic  arbors  and  similar  structures,  built 
of  straight  and  crooked  cedar  roots  and 
branches,  are  entirely  obsolete,  for  they  are 
not,  although  less  plentiful  than  formerly. 
I  am  occasionally  reminded  of  their  exist- 
ence by  correspondents,  and  quite  recently 
a  neighbor,  who  had  been  to  considerable 
trouble  and  expense  m  procuring  red  cedar 
enough  to  build  a  rustic  summer  house  in 
his  garden,  discovered,  as  many  others  have 
done  before,  that  insects  were  rapidly  de- 
molishing the  structure,  and  their  meal-like 
excrement  was  constantly  sifting  out  from 


under  the  bark  and  falling  upon,  the  clothes 
of  visitors.  By  inquest  I  examined  the 
building  and  found  the  sap  wood  literally 
alive  with  the  larvae  of  the  red  cedar  borer 
(Hylolrupes  ligneus),  a  small  beetle  of  the 
Longhorn  family  (Cerambycides).  These 
beetles  vary  greatly  in  size  and  coloring, 
and  are  seldom  more  than  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  long  and  one-eighth  broad ;  rather 
flat,  of  a  brown  color,  with  a  number  of 
black  patches  on  their  wing-covers.  They 
rarely  attack  healthy,  live  Red  Cedar  trees, 
but  as  soon  as  the  tree  shows  signs  of 
dying,  or  it  is  cut  down  for  its  wood,  these 
pests  appear  and  often  in  immense  num- 
bers; the  females  depositing  their  eggs  in 
the  cracks  of  the  bark,  and  the  grubs 
hatched  therefrom  bore  into  and  through 
the  sap  wood  in  all  directions,  and  later 
penetrate  the  red  heart  wood.  The  best 
preventive  is  to  peel  the  bark  clean  from 
the  stems  and  branches  as  soon  as  the  trees 
are  cut  down,  and  then  apply  a  liberal 
dressing  of  petroleum  or  common  kerosene, 
and  spread  out  the  wood  in  the  sun  to  dry. 
A.  S.  Fuller. 


Piof.  I.  L.  Bndd,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College,  is  identified  with  the  introduction 
of  Russian  fruits  to  this  country.  Some  of 
the  local  horticultniists  do  not  look  with 
favor  on  them,  and  at  the  late  meeting  of 
the  State  horticultural  society  resolutions 
were  presented  and  adopted  condemning 
these  foreign  fruits.  Similar  action,  .though 
more  moderate  m  its  nature,  was  taken  last 
year.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  the  universal 
experience  of  fruit  growers  that  the  Russian 
and  ether  foreign  varieties  of  fruits  are  un- 
suited  to  Iowa  soil  and  climate,  yet  Pro- 
fessor Budd  has  for  years  not  only  con- 
stantly recommended  them,  but  has  estat>- 
lished  and  developed  on  the  college  farm 
an  extensive  nursery  of  Russian  apples  and 
has  sold  the  trees  in  large  numbers  through- 
out the  State,  and  the  members  of  the  hor- 
ticultural societies  affirm  this  has  entailed 
losses  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
to  Iowa  fruit  growers^  The  Southeastern 
Horticultural  Society  also  unanimously 
adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  condemn- 
ing the  position  taken  by  the  experiment 
station. 

Hortlcnltoral  Legislation  Asked  for.— The 
Washington  State  Board  demands  that  the 
county  commissioners  shall  have  power, 
upon  the  petition  of  fifteen  fruit  growers  of 
the  county,  to  appoint  one  or  more  deputy 
inspectors  of  fruit  pests,  and  who  shall  have 
all  the  powers  of  the  present  State  fruit  in- 
spectors to  condemn  and  quarantine  against 
fruit  and  fruit  trees,  etc.,  infested  with 
noxious  and  injurious  insect  pests  or  in- 
fectious diseases,  also  that  the  powers  of 
inspectors  of  fruit  pests  may  be  more 
clearly  defined  in  the  matter  of  the  con- 
demning and  quarantining  of  infested  trees 
and  plants  and  fruit  coming  into  the  State. 
The  present  law  gives  a  risht  of  action  to  a 
fruit-grower  who  suffers  from  the  fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation  and  practices  of 
some  nurserymen  in  selling  fruit  trees  un- 
true to  name,  so  that  the  grower  who  suffers 
loss  thereby  can  recover.  But  as  several 
years  elapse,  or  until  the  trees  begin  to 
bear  before  the  fraud  is  discovered,  the 
amendment  is  asked  that  the  statute  of  limi- 
tation should  not  begin  to  run  in  such  case 
until  three  years  after  the  sale  of  the  trees 
is  made. 

Oranges,  Etc.,  la  California.— According  to 
the  official  figures,  the  seven  counties  con- 
stituting Southern  California,  now  have 
1,472,743  trees  of  citrus  fruit  in  bearing. 
There  are  also  planted,  but  not  yet  in  bear- 
ing, 2,676,269  trees.  From  those  already 
bearing  there  are  shipped  about  two  million 
one  hundred  thousand  boxes  of  fruit  per 
annum.  In  three  or  four  years,  when  the 
other  trees  (now  planted)  come  into  bearing, 
it  is  fair  to  estimate  that  there  will  be  an 
increase  of  fully  4,0^0,000  boxes,  or  an 
output  from  the  whole  of  6,ooo,coo  boxes 
per  annum. 
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The  Fruit  Qarden. 

Applet.— Study  the.  fruit  catalogues  and 
your  present  list  before  you  order  tbe  latest 
candidate  for  public  favor.  It  is  always 
right  to  keep  up  with  the  times  and  to  try 
to  improve  on  what  we  already  have,  and 
every  live  man  will  do  so  if  he  have  the  op- 
portunity. As  I  looked  over  the  grand  col- 
lections of  fruits  at  the  American  Institute 
Fair  last  October,  I  was  not  content  with 
the  forty  odd  named  varieties  that  I  already 
have  and  which  ought  to  be  enough  for  one 
private  place.  Nine- tenths  of  the  trouble  is 
that  we  are  reaching  after  something  new 
because  the  other  man  has  it,  and  perhaps 
neglecting  some  of  the  old  standard  kinds, 
for  this  section,  as  Early  Harvest,  Red 
Astrachan.  Sweet  Bough,  King,  Grimes' 
Golden  Pippin,  Pameuse,  Williams*  Favorite, 
Holland  Pippin,  Baldwin,  Alexander,  Gra- 
venstein,  Pound  Sweet,  Newtown  Pippin, 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Peck's  Pleasant, 
Ladies*  Sweet,  Roxbury  Russet,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Spitsenburg,  Yellow  Trans- 
parent, and  Wealthy.  None  of  these  are 
new  unless  the  last  two  be  so  classed. 

Stored  Frait.'— Look  over  the  fruits  stored 
away.  A  cellar  (not  under  a  dwelling  house) 
with  a  dry,  sandy  bottom,  and  the  ceiling 
about  9  inches  at>ove  the  outside  surface, 
makes  a  good  place  for  apples  and  penTt^  if 
the  temperature  can  be  kept  between  35* 
and  40*  without  artificial  heat. 

Pears.— When  stocking  a  new  place  for 
home  use,  include  Bartlett,  Beurre  Giffard, 
Clapp's  Favorite,  Manning's  Elisabeth, 
Beurre  d'Anjou,  Idaho,  Petite  Marguerite, 


Blackberries.  —  For  hardiness  and  pro- 
ductiveness, Snyder  stands  first ;  that,  with 
Kittatinny  and  Wilson,  give  a  good  supply. 

Dewberry.— Order  some  plants  of  Lucretia. 

Gooseberries.  —  We  grow  Whinam's  In- 
dustry, a  first-class,  hairy-skin  berry,  and 
Downing,  a  smooth-skinned  berry. 

Cnnants.— Are  the  bushes  free  from  scale  ? 
If  not,  spray  them  with  kerosene  emulsion, 
made  by  dissolving  one  pound  whale  oil 
soap  in  one  gallon  of  water.  While  hot, 
add  two  gallons  of  kerosene,  chum  with  a 
syringe  or  flat  stick  until  ^  the  mixture  will 
stick  to  glass  like  paint  without  the  appear- 
ance of  oil.  To  use,  add  one  part  of  mix- 
ture to  three  parts  of  water.  To  apply  it,  a 
good  brass  syringe  is  about  as  handy  as,  or 
more  so  than,  a  force  pump,  as  you  can 
cover  under  and  over  every  part  as  you 
will. 

Query.— What  about  the  black  knot  law  of 
New  York  SUte.  Is  it  enforced  ?  If  so,  by 
whom  on  Long  Island  ?         J.  Hollow  ay. 


A  Cutting  Device. 

The    accompanying    sketch   (fig.  9), 
wiU  afford  some  idea  of  how  I  proceed 


Pio.  9.— Dbvicb  for  Olbamdbr  Cuttings. 


Seckel,  Sheldon,  B.  Easter,  Winter  Nells, 
Dana's  Hovey,  and  Buffum.  In  these  you 
may  not  have  size,  but  will  get  flavor  and 
beauty  if  the  fruit  is  handled  right.  Our 
best  families  are  now  looking  more  for 
flavor  than  sice  in  fruits. 

Baffom  Pear  is  generally  considered  an 
out  of  date  variety,  with  no  size  nor  flavor, 
which  is  very  true,  if  the  tree  is  allowed 
to  carry  four  times  the  crop  it  ought,  and 
the  fruit  left  to  almost  ripen  on  the  tree. 
But  if  thinned,  and  two  or  three  pickings 
made,  it  will  push  ahead  of  many  of  the 
summer  pears  in  both  flavor  and  beauty. 
Moreover,  the  tree  will  thrive  where  many 
will  barely  grow. 

Labeling.— Look  over  your  fruit  trees  to 
see  if  any  need  re-labeling.  If  so,  try  zinc 
labels.  Cut  them  6  to  8  inches  Ions:,  >^-iach 
wide  on  one  end,  and  running  to  >^-inch  at 
the  other.  Write  on  them  with  a  common 
lead  pencil,  moistened.  Fasten  by  making 
a  turn  and  a  quarter  around  a  small  branch. 

Oiapes.— For  black ;  plant  Early  Ohio, 
Moore*8  Early,  Worden,  and  Concord.  For 
red:  Brighton,  Lindley,  Salem.  For  white; 
Moore*s  Diamond,  Green  Mountain,  Niagara, 
and  Pooklittgton.  If  limited  to  three  vari- 
eties, my  choice  would  be  Worden,  Brighton, 
and  Moore*s  Diamond. 

Raspberries.  —  Plant  Herstine,  Cuthbert. 
and  Golden  Queen.  Last  season  small 
plants  of  Superlative  made  a  good  show  of 
it^^'R®!  well-flavored  berries,  remarkably 
clean,  and  hanging  a  long  time  before 
dropping. 


in  the  propagation  of  Oleanders  by 
cuttings.  I  ta!ke  a  3-inch  flooring  board, 
3  feet  in  length,  and  bore  into  it  half- 
inch  holes  as  shown. 

The  board  is  then  floated  on  water 
in  a  greenhouse  with  the  cuttings 
put  one  into  each  hole,  and  of  course, 
the  lower  end  of  each  is  immersed  in  the 
water.  About  six  weeks  ago  I  potted  off 
a  lot  that  had  been  rooted  m  this  way, 
85  per  cent,  of  the  cuttings  striking. 
Any  one  who  wishes  to  have  a  number 
of  these  shrubs  will  find  the  method  de- 
scribed is  a  very  rapid  and  easy  one. 

When  the  cutting^  are  well  rooted  pot 
them  off  into  3-inch  pots,  giving  good 
drainage,  for  which  purpose  charcoal  is 
to  be  preferred.  Keep  the  plants 
shaded  for  a  short  time  after  being 
potted  off  when  they  will  start  into 
growth  like  magic.  Here  in  the  south- 
west the  Oleanders  develop  into  very 
large  shrubs  or  even  trees. — Harry  G. 
Wolfgang,  Tucson  University,  Arizona. 


Muskegon  (Mich.)  Hor'l  Soc'Vi  at  its  an- 
nual meeting,  re-elected  its  oMcers  as  fol- 
lows: President.  J.  H.  Whitney,  of  Norton; 
vice-president,  Orman  Baxter,  of  Muskef^on; 
secretary,  Robert  M.Pett.  of  Norton ;  treas- 
urer, Riley  Clemons,  of  Laketon;  executive 
committee,  Chas.  E.  Whitney,  of  Fruitport, 
and  P.  J.  Martin,  of  Fruitland.  The  So- 
ciety protests  against  hunters  and  sports- 
men sowinsr  wild  rice  in  lakes  and  rivers, 
on  the  ground  that  it  attracts  enormous 
flocks  of  black-birds  who  attack  the  grow- 
ing cropn. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Winter  Vegetables.— At  this  season  there 
is  nothing  more  appetizing  than  some  finely 
grown  and  nicely  kept  celery,  lettuce,  or 
mustard  and  cress  for  salad.  The  latter  is 
one  of  the  easiest  to  grow,  yet  how  rarely 
we  find  it  on  our  tables;  a  little  seed  sown 
weekly  in  a  shallow  box  filled  with  fairly 
rich  sandy  loam,  kept  moist  and  placed  in 
any  temperature  from  45*  to  80*,  and  we 
may  have  a  continuous  supply  that  will  be 
appreciated.  Lettuce  is  also  easily  to  be 
had  now  by  those  who  can  command  some 
cold  frames.  About  the  last  of  August  wo 
made  a  sowing  of  lettuce,  transplanted  it  in 
October  into  the  frames,  and  by  December 
it  was  fine.  By  having  it  well  aired  on  fine 
days,  and  carefully  covered  up  in  cOld 
weather,  it  keeps  admirably;  we  have  at 
this  date  sufficient  to  carry  us  for  some 
weeks  yet. 

Success  in  growing' and  keeping  celery 
requires  good  judgment-and  care,  although 
apparently  the  thing  is  simple  enough. 
The  past  fall,  being  so  warm,  was  a  hard 
one  on  celery.  For  winter  keeping  it  should 
be  autumn  grown,  and  by  having  it  well 
established  by  September  i,  it  will  after  that 
date  make  a  stocky  growth.  It  enjoys  the 
cool  nights  and  thick  dews  of  that  month, 
and  if  the  proper  varieties  are  selected  (and 
we  are  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  put 
it  in  its  winter  quarters),  it  should  keep 
admirably.  In  the  Berkshire  Hills  I  have 
kept  in  fine  condition,  Sandringham  Dwarf 
White  and  London  Red  until  the  middle  of 
the  following  May,  in  an  eigh teen-inch 
trench  outside  on  the  grounds.  Celery  in 
trenches  outside  must  be  carefully  protectp 
ed  when  the  temperature  is  playing  round 
the  zero  mark,  as  when  covered  up  it  quickly 
bleaches  out,  and  is  so  tender  that  a  very 
slight  frost  is  sufficient  to  destroy  it. 

For  Spring.— Any  work  that  can  be  done 
now  in  the  way  of  preparing  for  spring  to 
have  everything  in  readiness,  is  so  much 
time  gained.  Procure  sufficient  bean  poles, 
pea  brush,  etc.  W.  M.  Edwards. 


.  The  JKoUas.— Calitornia.horticultun8tsaro 
championing  the  cause  of  the  robin.  At  a 
meeting  at  San  Jos^,  a  formal  resolution 
was  adopted  favoring  the  protection  of  tbe 
birds  from  shooters,  because  they  devour 
insects. 

Columbus,  0.,  Horticultural  Society  had  a 
difficulty  in  holding  its  annual  meeting, 
owing  to  poor  attendance;  it  was  eventually 
held,  however,  on  December  a6.  The  elec- 
tion of  officers  resulted  as  follows  :  Presi- 
dent, Professor  W.  R.  Lasenby;  vice-presi- 
dent, H.  M.  Sessions;  secretary,  Professor 
J.  S.  Hine;  treasurer,  George  W.  Sinks; 
members  of  the  executive  committee.  Dr. 
O.  W.  Aldrich,  Professor  D.  S.  Kellicott, 
and  J.  J.  Janny;  chairman  of  the  standing 
committees,  botany,  E.  M.  Wilcox;  vege- 
table pathology.  Professor  W.  A.  Keller- 
man  ;  fruits.  Dr.  Aldrich  ;  entomolojey. 
Professor  Kellicott ;  meteorolo^.  Professor 
Lazenby;  plants  and  flowers,  W.  R.  Beatty; 
vegetables,  £.  C.  Green. 

The  Tariif  is  agitating  the  minds  of  citrus 
growers,  who  demand  a  high  duty  to  bolster 
up  their  interests  against  foreign  competi- 
tion. A  resolution  adopted  at  Ontario  said 
the  growers  of  citrus  fruits  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, respectfully  petition  the  Congress  of 
the  Uoitea  States  for  an  increase  in  the 
tariff  upon  oranges,  Itmons,  limes,  and 
grape-fruit,  which  may  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries.  In 
the  tarifi^  on  fruits  which  come  in  competi- 
tion with  Califomian  producers,  an  injustice 
has  been  done  the  growers  of  citrus  fruits. 
They  ask,  therefore,  for  such  an  increase  in 
the  import  duty  as  will  put  them  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  the  foreign  grower,  con 
sidertng  tbe  difference  in  tbe  cost  of  labor, 
and  the  freight  they  have  to  pay  to  place  the 
fruit  in  the  eastern  markets.  At  Los  Angeles 
a  tariff  at  tbe  rate  of  40c.  per  cubic  foot  on 
citrus  fruits  was  urged. 
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'  *  $1.00  a  Year.  ^    Every  Saturday. 
An  ninstrated  Weekly  Joomal   Devoted  to 
Oardening  and  Prait  Caltnre  In  the  Open 
and  Under  Glaae,  and  Record  of  Car- 
rent  Erenta  in  Horticnlture. 
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Pttblishen*  Announcemeiits. 

Ckeeke«  Mooer  Ordetv,  etc..  ■boald  be  made 
payable  to  Josiph  Maoill,  Treaaonr. 

Terma— Cash  In  advance.  Change  of  addreea  on 
mailing  tag  indicates  a  receipt. 

HohscrlKlene— Oar  mailing  list  Is  corrected  ap 
to  Tnesday  In  each  week;  remittances  received 
later  in  the  week  will  be  credited  in  following  Issne. 
After  remitting  please  watch  the  date  on  yoor 
wrapper  and  Inform  ns  of  any  failure  to  credit  same. 

NIseIng  Namb«ra.— Sobecrtbers  falling  tp  re- 
celre  their  copies  will  confer  a  favor  by  promptly 
adTlstng  OS  with  present  (and  past)  full  addresb. 

Remit  by  Express  Money  Order  rwhlch  is  safe, 
oonvenlent  and  expeditions).  Draft,  Post  Office 
Money  Order  or  Registered  Letter. 

Thle  paper  is  mailed  regnlarly  to  its sabeerlbers 
nntU  a  definite  order  to  dlscontinne  Is  received  and 
aU  arrears  are  paid  in  full. 

Communications 

To  Insure  prompt  attention,  should  be  addressed 
AMERICAN  QAROENIIIQ,  P.O.  Box  1097. New  York. 
Communications  relating  to  the  contents  of  the 
paper,  manuscripts,  etc.,  offered  for  insertion  In  its 
columns,  should  be  specially  addressed  to  "The 
Editor.**    Forms  close  Tuesday  evening. 

Advertlsementt 

In  order  to  insure  insertion,  must  reach  this  office 
by  Tuesday  night  of  each  week.  Rates.  26  cenu  per 
aaate  line ;  in  *'  For  Sale**  column.  3  cents  a  word. 
Write  for  special  dlsoounU  on  yearly  or  large  orders. 

American  GaAdrning  Is  the  official  organ 
of  the  New  Jersey  Flonctiltural  Society,  the 
New  York  Gardeners'  Society,  and  the 
American  Institute  Farmers*  Club. 

Cc.H»i>tr.tio.  T^^  expenditure  of 
woBoeBirauoo.       i  -a*.      *^       j 

'  money  without  ade- 
quate return  is  never  satisfactory  and  is 
seldom  continued  for  any  length  of  time. 

This  general  rule  applies  to  the  garden 
and  to  the  orchard  as  well  as  to  any- 
thing else.  People  will  not  continue  to 
cultivate  the  soil,  either  for  business  or 
for  pleasure,  when  a  fair  return  for  the 
money  and  labor  expended  is  not  forth- 
coming. The  era  of  economy  through 
which  we  are  passing  presses  home  with 
force  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

It  is  the  aim  of  American  Gardening 
to  demonstrate  how  the  garden,  the 
orchard  and  the  farm  can  be  made  a 
paying  investment. 

Many  thousands  of  our  landholders 
are  '*  land  poor  ;'*  chey  are  paying  taxes 
and  interest  on  properties  which  are 
yielding  little  or  no  returns  beyond  the 
eost  of  planting  and  harvesting  the 
crops;  they  go  on  from  year  to  year 
working  hard  to  pay  off  interest  and 
taxes  on  large  areas  of  land  which  are 
of  no  earthly  use  to  them. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  as  to  how 
many  acres  may  be  cultivated,  but  how 
one  acre  can  be  worked  so  as  to  bring 
the  largest  profit,  at  the  minimum  of 
expense. 

We  believe  that  the  land  in  the  east- 
em  States,  especially  in  the  vicinity  ef 
the  towns  (and  there  is  but  little  avail- 
able land  now  remaining  that  is  not  in 


the  vicinity  of  towns)  can  be  used  to 
very  much  better  advantage,  than  fer 
the  old-fashioned  diversified  farming. 
In  the  first  place,  this  land  should  furnish 
a  satisfactory  and  economical  home  for 
thousands  of  people  who  would  escape 
the  noise  and  excitement  of  the  city. 
The  land  in  demand  for  such  homes  is 
perhaps  too  valuable  for  truck  farming 
or  orchards,  but  would  well  maintain 
the  small  fruit  and  vegetable  grower 
who  cultivates  under  glass  as  well  as  in 
the  open.  The  profitable  development 
of  American,  as  of  all  other  farming,  is 
along  the  line  of  intensive  cultivation: 
shorter  and  deeper  furrows. 

American  Gardening  is  devoted  to  the 
work  ef  increasing  the  products  and 
profit  to  be  derived  from  our  native  soil, 
and  when  we  examine  the  reports  of  the 
enormous  quantities  of  fruits,  flowers 
and  vegetables  that  are  imported  from 
other  localities,  we  are  convinced  that 
there  is  ample  field,  and  abundant  reward 
for  the  thrifty,  intelligent,  progressive 
American  Gardener. 

Of  the  thousands  of  letters  which  we 
receive  none  are  more  satisfactory  than 
those  which  tell  us  of  the  saving  and 
profit  which  has  been  derived  from  the 
hints  and  suggestions  in  American  Gar- 
dening. It  is  a  common  thing  for  our 
readers  to  say  that  a  single  hint  acted 
upon  was  worth  very  many  times  the 
subscription  price  of  the  paper. 


^^^       IT  IS  considered  to  be 
Defence  of  the       I     ^.  ^ ,  . 

the  proper    thing 
Commiaaioii  Man.  ^^^  ^  certain  section 

of  growers  for  market  to  assume  as  a 
fact  a  priori  that  all  commission  men 
are  dishonest  more  or  less,  and  such 
communications  as  the  following,  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Rural 
New  Yorker,  are  not  uncommon  : 

"  Of  all  ways,  the  most  hazardous  and 
unsatisfactory  method  of  disposing  of  goods 
is  to  send  them  to  a  city  commission  man  to 
be  sold.  In  this  way,  the  goods  are  put 
into  the  hands  of  those  whose  chief  interest 
is  in  getting  their  commissions,  and  the 
chances  are  by  many  odds  that  the  returns 
will  be  much  less  than  the  goods  conid 
have  been  sold  for  at  home,  for  it  is  a 
peculiar  condition  that,  almost  invariably, 
the  market  price  is  always  down  just  tbe 
day  the  goods  are  sold,  and  just  as  surely 
the  shipper  is  informed  that  prices  will  be 
better  next  week.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Another  thing; 
did  any  farmer  ever  send  to  a  commission 
man  any  produce  that  proved  of  good 
quality,  that  the  report  was  not  nearly 
always  received  that  the  goods  were  of  poor 

Suality,  or  in  bad  condition  ?    Something  is 
[ways  wrong.     Seldom   are   quality  and 
condition  right." 

This  sort  of  talk  is  generally  based  on 
false  conceptions  and  want  of  study  of 
the  market  conditions.  Tbe  commission 
man  to-day  is  a  necessity  to  quick  dis- 
tribution. The  farmer  or  fruit  grower 
cannot  individually  conduct  his  own 
sales,  the  time  which  would  be  occupied 
in  the  journeys  is  a  dead  loss,  and  the 
travelling  expenses  an  unnecessary  item 
of  expenditure. 

But  that  some  premises  for  such  words 
as  we  have  quoted  do  exist,  is  true,  and 
the  cause  of  bad  returns  is  to  be  sought 
very  often  in  the  grower's  own  want  of 


care  at  the  last.  The  case  is  stated  in 
part  in  this  present  issue,  in  the  article 
on  "Packing  and  Shipping."  The  sub- 
ject now  opened,  will  be  followed  up  by 
detailed  directions  as  to  how  to  market. 


'  18  a  matter  of  impor- 
inaecu.  tance  to  have  an  adequate 
acquaintance  with  the  life  histories  of 
the  more  destructive  insect  pests  affect- 
ing the  crops  upon  which  he  depends  for 
a  living.  Often  the  difference  between 
failure  and  success  rests  upon  this  base, 
and  to  be  able  to  apply  a  remedy  with 
the  certainty  of  best  results  the  '*  when  '* 
is  every  bit  as  important  as  the  **how,'* 
or  "what" 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  in  as  con- 
densed and  as  reliable  a  form  as  pos- 
sible, just  the  information  requisite  to 
enable  them  to  cope  with  the  pests,  we 
have  secured  the  services  of  Prof.  W.  G. 
Johnson,  Maryland  State  entomologist, 
and  inspector  of  nursery  stock,  who, 
during  the  coming  year,  will  continue 
the  series  of  practical  insect  talks  of 
which  the  preliminary  article  appeared 
in  last  issue. 

Any  reader  desiring  further  informa- 
tion regarding  the  subjects  treated,  or 
who  may  want  information  on  any  other 
matter  relative  to  insects  and  their  con- 
nection with  the  field,  garden,  or  green- 
house should  not  hesitate  to  ask  it  of 
American  Gardening. 


American  Gardening  in  i8^  will  pay  espe- 
cial attention  to  those  live  issues  which  con- 
cern all  growers.  Its  columns  are  thrown 
wide  open  for  the  intelligent  discussion  of 
unsettled  vital  questions,  and  nothing  will 
please  its  publishers  more  than  to  see  their 
offer  freely  used.  There  are  improvements 
innumerable  that  can  and  should  be  madt-, 
and  this  is  the  paper  in  which  to  dra^  at- 
tention to  them. 

To  the  Boat  of  Oor  Knowledge  American 
Gardening  is  the  only  weekly  published  in 
this  broad  country  devoted  exclusively  to 
intensive  cultivation  in  its  widest  interpre- 
tation. Intensive,  intense,  thorough;  hence, 
intensive  cultivation  signifies  taking  from 
the  land  all  that  it  can  be  made  to  yield  by 
thorough  and  systematic  working.  Under 
this  designation  are  included:  the  market 
gardener,  the  fruit  grower,  the  professional 
gardener,  the  vegetable  grower,  and  all 
specialists,  as  well  as  the  owner  or  occupant 
of  a  country  home.  All  alike  are  interested 
in  successful  results. 

Competition  may  be  '*the  life  of  trade,' 
but  it  is  also  death  to  the  man  who,  through 
indol  ence  or  disregard  of  conditions,  neg- 
lect s  all  endeavor  to  keep  up  to  the  leadeir. 
And  better  five  acres  intelligently  cared  for 
than  one  hundred  slurred  over. 

The  Best  Markets,  on  the  whole,  are  those 
nearest  home.  How  and  where  to  dispose 
of  a  crop  is  with  many  a  harder  nut  to  crack 
than  that  of  its  snccessful  culture.  Work 
up  your  home  market  diligently,  establish  a 
local  reputation,  and  the  rest  will  follow— as 
a  matter  of  course. 

Co-operation  is  a  Good  Thing,  but  the  brainy 
grower  will  nor  allow  himself,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  be  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  his  less  intelligent  co-laborer.  Suc- 
cess is  more  generally  the  result  of  indi- 
vidual application. 
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Packing  and  Shipping,— K 

To  our  minds  tMis  is  a  vital  qnestioo, 
and  th«  more  we  ramble  in  and  about 
the  various  markets  the  more  is  its  im- 
portance impressed  upon  us;  and  often 
indeed  are  we  amazed  at  the  quantities 
of  food  stock  which  is  spoiled  in  the 
packing:  and  shipping. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  notice  how 
many  good  growers  there  are,  who  do 
not  seem  to  realize  the  first  thing  about 
the  proper  way  of  getting  their  goods  to 
market,  or  to  the  consumer.  It  is  puzzling 
to  reconcile  the  one  fact,  that  a  man  will 
lend  his  energies  and'Hiis  will  to  master 
the  details  of  cultivation,  with  the  other 
fact,  that  after  giving  it  all  this  attention 
he  will  then  practically  sacrifice  the 
whole  of  the  result  through  want  of  even 
elementary  knowledge  in  tegard'to  pack- 
ing, shipping,  and  market  requirements. 
Yet  such  is  the  case  with  far  too  many 
growers.  >.  ^ ^  .      _ 

Early  this  season  the  best  Americaa 
Beauty  Roses  coming  into  the  New  York 
market  were  from  a  gardener  who  had 
mastered  the  art  of  growing  them,  yet 
several  of  his  shipments  were^  a  loss  to 
him  through  the  goods  not  being  prop- 
erly graded — i.  e.,  all  mixed  up,  long 
and  short  stems,  anyhow.  One  day, 
when  the  commission  man  to  whom  they 
were  consl^ed' wIb:^  norverytnisy;  we 
watched  him  take  and  properly  grade  a 
lot,  with  the  result  that  the  grower  him- 
self would  not  have  known  his  own  goods. 
For  some  of  the  blooms  thus  assorted  he 
took  the  best  price  obtainable  in  the  cit^ 
at  that  date.  We  advised  the  grower 
of  this;  he  took  the  hint,  and  studied 
the  question,  with  the  result  that  to-day 
his  average  returns  are  nearly  50  per 
cent,  higher  than  they  were  formerly. 

We  can  quote  another  instance;  a 
large  grower  of  Chrysanthemtims  is  sur- 
prised, now  the  season  is  over,  that  his 
average  per  l^loem  was  only  4  cents, 
against  his  neighbor's  7  cents,  knov^ing 
that  he  had  many  better  blooms.  We 
are  in  a  position  to  assture  him  that  the 
difference  in  price  was  entirely  due  to 
his  disregard  of  grading,  packing,  and 
shipping  to  market. 

It  will  be  well  to  remark  at  this  junc- 
ture, that  buyers  whose  sole  business  it 
is  to  buy,  and  there  are  many  such  in 
our  markets,  are  wide  awake.  It  is 
their  duty  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
aad  with  their  training  and  experience 
they  are  quick  to  discern  any  discrep- 
ancies there  may  be  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  same. 

In  looking  over  a  lot  of  Roses  they 
discover  a  few  ringers  or  low  grades, 
and  they  base  their  offer  on  those  and 
not  upon  the  better  quality  specimens 
which  may  be  also  in  the  box. 

If  a  barrel  of  apples  be  opened  and 
the  buyer  finds  the  top  layer  is  of  fine 
fruit,  but  further  down  sees  a  damaged 
i  r  low  grade  sample,  the  whole  barrel  is 

<  iscounted  accordingly,  and  so  with  a 
1  ox  of  cucumbers,  or  a  barrel  of  lettuce, 
A  r  what  not. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  blame  the  commis- 
\  ion  man,  he  is  helpless  in  the  matter; 
1  '^  does-  not  have  the  time  to  look  into 
1  ose  things  in  the  bustle  of  the  mom- 
i  ig  sales. 

All  toe  often  growers  fail  to  make 
1  lemselves  familiar  with  the  require- 
1  ents  of  the  market.  For  instance,  only 
1  .St  week  we  noticed  a  great  loss  on 
]  ^endrobium  blooms  through  their  being  1 
1    ipped  with  simply  the  flower  stems  ; 

<  ^t  short  in  this  way  they  were  worth- 

1  as.    Perhaps  the  grower  had  not  the  I 
1    art  to  cut  away  his  plant,  yet  if  so 


done,  they  would  have  been  worth  loc. 
to  15c.  per  bloom,  but  otherwise,  except, 
perhaps  for  a  very  few,  nothing. 

Unfortunately,  too,  shippers  cognizant 
of  all  the  points  alluded  to,  are  guilty 
on  all  counts,  in  their  anxiety  to  ring  in 
their  low  grades  among  the  good  stock, 
and  thus  work  it  off;  cheating  the  mar- 
ket This  is  poor  policy  and  never  fails 
to  militate  against  the  ultimate  interests 
of  those  who  practice  it,  for  they  soon 
become  known,  and  their  stock  is  avoid- 
ed by  buyers;  the  salesman,  even,  is 
afraid  to  push  the  consignment  until  he 
has  had  time  to  examine  it,  and  by 
which  time  the  opportunity  of  a  good 
sale  may  have  passed.  We  noticed  this 
happen  with  a  shipment  of  cucumbers 
only  last  week. 

'Such  methods  are  annoyisg  mid  a 
double  loss,  wholesaler  and  grower  alike 
suffer  through  this  willful  or  woeful 
practice,  and  yet  it  is  from  this  class  of 
shippers  that  the  constant  wails  of  dis- 
satisfaction come,  and.  the  complaints 
that  other  growers  receive  more  satis- 
factory returns  than  they  do. 

Quality  of  stock  averaging  equal, 
there  are  always  some  growers  who 
obtain  better  prices  ttian  others,  and 
why?  Simply  because  their  stock  is 
reliable,  their  grade  marks  can  be  tnist- 
ed,  the  count  always  correct,  and  the 
stock  well  packed.  Goods  from  these 
men  sell  on  sight,  frequently  without 
examination,  and  realize  the  highest 
price.  In  every  market  there  is  such 
stock  to  be  found,  but  it  is  never  dis- 
played, for  as  fast  as  it  arrives  it  is 
placed  out  of  sight,  at|d  held  for  the 
fancv  and  select  trade  which  is  sure  to 
call  for  it. 

Fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  are 
among  the  leading  stocks  whose  value  is 
enhanced,  at  first  hands  especially,  by 
careful  grading,  wrapping,  and  packing. 
Study  the  methods  of  the  men  who  make 
money  on  their  shipments,  and  you  will 
discover  that  just  as  much  care,  thought, 
attention,  and  enerjry  is  directed  to  the 
preparation  for  market  as  is  given  to  the 
culture  of  the  article  itself. 

[Our  next  article  will  contain  pointers, 
gamed  from  the  best  market  practice, 
on  how  to  pack  and  ship, — Ep.] 


READERS'  ROTES  UD  GOHERTS. 


ThU  spac«  \B  devoted  to  short  notes  of  expert- 
eace  and  observation,  bat  not  necessarily  reflect- 
Inff  onr  own  opinions.  Ton.  reader,  are  trytng 
new  varieties,  new  Implements,  new  metbods.  Let 
ns  have  yoar  verdict— short,  pointedly.  Possibly 
yon  may  wish  to  comment  on  statements  fonnd  In 
this  or  prevloas  Issues  or  to  offer  sncffestlons ;  let  ns 
hesr  what  yon  have  to  ssv.  In  the  mnttltnde  oC 
counsel  there  Is  wl  idom  and  safety.   Write  uh  often. 


Tariff  Does  Not  Make   MarkeU.— 

Messrs.  Archdeacon  &  Co.,  of  Washington 
Market,  write  us  that  a  correspondent  of 
theirs  suggests  a  very  high  tariff  on  canned 
and  dried  stock  would  be  advaatageous  to 
the  market  {0*0 wer.  Commenting  on  this 
the  firm  says  that  in  their  opinion  such 
would  not  be  the  case;  and  further  report 
that  what  is  needed  is  another  class  of 
buyers  for  present  stock  in  order  to  work 
off  the  second  rate  mushrooms,  etc.,  which 
are  now  so  plentiful.  There  is  a  certaiA 
class  who  need  only  a  high  grade,  and  wttl 
pay  the  price  for  the  best,  but  they  can  only 
use  a  limited  quantity,  and  no  amount  of 
pat  eraal  legislation  will  make  more.  Messrs. 
Archdeacon  suggest  that  rather  than  wait 
for  business  to  be  created  by  such  doubtful 
means  it  would  be  better  to  open  up  a 
regular  scale  grading,  and  thus  allow  the 
commission  men  to  handle  the  goods  ac- 
cordingly, so  that  second  rate  f;:oods  should 
reach  second  rate  customers  at  second  rate 
prices. 


Some  Problems  in  Experimental 
Horticulture/ 

By  PROF.  W.  M.  MUMSON,  Maine  State  College. 

Agriculture  Is  based  upon  certain 
fundamental  principles,  and  we  must 
all  recognize  the  fact  that  the  highest 
type  of  experimentation  consists  In 
enunciating  these  principles  rather 
than  in  conducting  commercial  opera- 
tions which  may  be  copied— with  or 
without  success.  A  principle  is  of 
value  whether  worked  out  In  New  Bng- 
land  or  in  Texas;  its  adaptation  is,  of 
course,  a  personal  matter  which  must 
be  settled  by  Indlyldual  farmers. 

In  general,  purely  scientific  work 
does  not  give  immediate  cash  results, 
and  farmers  cannot  afford  to  condnct 
work  of  this  sort.  It  is  the  special 
business  of  the  experiment  station  to 
conduct  certain  lines  of  Investigation 
until  some  definite  statements  can  be 
made.  Here  are  gathered  together  men 
whose  lives  are  devoted  to  solving  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  and  to  applying 
natural  laws  to  the  practical  affairs  of 
life.  Here  also  are  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus for  carrying  on  the  work;  and 
the  books  and  periodicals .  which  en- 
able the  workers  to  take  advantage  of 
the  results  obtained  by  hundreds  of 
others  who  are  likewise  engaged. 

The  world  is  full  of  experiments, 
yet  comparatively  few  of  them  result 
in  the  demonstration  of  valuable  prin- 
ciples. Original  or  scientific  work  can- 
not proceed  in  the  manner  of  a  well 
established  business;  methods  must  be 
worked  out  by  experience,  and  many  a 
faithful  worker  has  wasted  his  life  in 
attempting  to  accomplish  certain  ends 
without  a  knowledge  of  what  has  al- 
ready been  done  along  the  same  lines. . 

The  mere  cultivation  of  a  certain 
number  of  varieties  of  fruits,  while  of 
value  in  familiarizing  the  grower  with 
these  varieties,  is  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, experimentation—not  that  I  would 
condemn  a  certain  amount  of  variety 
testing,  for  this  is  to  a  certain  extent 
valuable— but  it  is  not  the  chief  work 
which  should  occupy  the  attention  of 
an  experiment  station. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  horticul- 
tural problems  which  present  them- 
selves for  solution?  First  of  all  we 
may  speak  of 

Plant  Breeding. 

One  of  the  most  important  lines  of 
work  which  can  be  taken  up  is  the 
amelioration  of  our  native  fruits  and 
the  production  of  types  valuable  in 
special  localities.  This  work  to  be  of 
the  widest  application  must  be  based 
on  general  laws,  and  it  is  within  the 
province  of  the  experiment  station  to 
determine  what  those  laws  may  be. 

Through  all  the  ages  nature  has  been 
producing  plants  best  fitted  to  meet  the 
struggle  for  existence.  She  has  been 
developing  plants  of  the  strongest  con- 
stitutions and  with  organs  best  fitted 
for  self  perpetuation,  regardless  of 
other  features.  It  remained  for  man  to 
develop  those  organs  best  suited  to  his 
needs,  and  this  he  has  done,  regardless 
of  the  natural  requirements  of  the 
species,  to  such  an  extent  that  some 
species  would  be  utterly  incapable  of 
existence  if  dropped  from  cultivation. 

The  development  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  varieties  and  forms  under  cul- 
tivation has  been  the  gradual  out- 
growth, in  many  cases,  of  centuries  of 
care  and  selection  on  the  part  of  man. 
The  apple,  the  pear,  the  bean,  the  cab- 
bage, wheat  and  some  others  have 
been  under  cultivation  for  more  than 


*Read  before  th«  Vermont  State  Horticultural 
Society  at  Barllngton,  Dee.  4,  1898.  and  commanl- 
cated  by  the  author. 
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4,000  years,  while  most  of  our  culti- 
vated .fruits  and  vegetables  have  been 
grown  for  from  500  to  2,000  years. 
Until  a  comparatively  recent  date, 
however,  no  systematic  attempts  at  Im- 
provement have  been  made. 

In  order  that  improvement  may  be 
made  there  must  first  be  variation  in 
character  of  a  given  type.  So  one  of 
the  first  subjects  for  investigation  in 
the  systematic  study  of  plant  breeding 
is  that  of  the  causes  of  variation.  We 
know  that  plants  vary  as  a  result  of 
difiference  in  climate,  in  soil,  and  in 
culture;  as  a  result  of  crossing,  of 
grafting,  and  of  various  other  condi- 
tions and  operations,  but  in  very  few 
instances  can  we  generalize  as  to  prob- 
able results  from  any  course  of  treat- 
ment. In  general  we  know  that  plants 
are  dwarfed  and  the  relative  product- 
iveness is  increased  as  we  go  north- 
ward. We  know  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain place  wher^  Jjb^.  jaelation  between 
size  and  productiveness  is  most  j^roflt-* 
able,  but  with  none  of  our  most  com- 
mon fruits  do  we  know  where  that 
point  is.  We  know  that  differences  in 
soil  may  cause  such  a  change  in  a 
given  variety  that  its  Identity  is  lost, 
but  we  do  not  know  the  probabilities 
with  reference  to  the  transmission  of 
offspring  of  such  changed  characters. 
We  know  that  in  some  cases  we  may 
get  immediate  and  marked  effects 
from  the  crossing  of  two  species  or 
varieties,  but  we  do  not  know  how  gen- 
erally such  results  may  be  expected  or 
how  important  they  may  be.  We  know 
that  in  some  cases  the  amount  and  the 
character  of  pollen  supplied  may  exer- 
cise an  important  influence  on  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  fruit,  but 
we  cannot  generalize  on  the  subject  at 
present,  and  the  number  of  species 
studied  is  very  limited.  We  know  that 
in  some  cases  there  seems  to  be  un- 
doubted mutual  influence  of  scion  and 
stock,  but  the  subject  has  received 
little  careful  study. 

Crossing  an(l  hyl»ridfzing  form  im- 
portant features  in  the  improvement  of 
plants,  but  tlie  production  of  hybrids 
and  the  study  of  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  regulated  is  quite  a  different 
matter  from  raising  plants  for  general 
utility.  The  latter  is  comparatively 
easier  of  manipulation  and  more  en- 
couraging, because  of  the  magnificent 
results  often  obtained  and  the  profits 
attendant  on  it.  But  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  true  hybrids  manipulation  is 
often  diflacult  and  failures  are  innum- 
erable; the  labor  is  incessant,  and  un- 
less conducted  with  order,  watchful- 
ness, and  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and 
freedom  from  prejudice,  with  accurate 
Judgment,  is  entirely  useless— or  worse 
than  useless,  as  wrong  conclusions  will 
be  drawn.  The  great  variety  of  ob- 
jects demanding  attention,  the  length 
of  time  required  for  even  the  simplest 
results,  the  careful  labeling  of  every 
plant,  and  registering  the  phenomena 
as  they  appear,  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
venting confusion  among  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  seedlings— all  of  these 
conditions  enter  into  the  study  of  plant 
breeding,  and  must  precede  the  most 
important  part  of  the  work,  that  of 
generalizing  upon  the  observations 
made  ;and  formulating  laws  which 
shall  be  of  real  value  in  practical  work 
and  in  future  study. 

Importance  of  Pedlgrree. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  work  of  a 
horticulturist  is  the  subject  of  greater 
misapprehension  in  the  minds  of  people 
generally  than  that  of  plant  breeding 
or  the  improvement  of  cultivated 
plants.  By  the  breeder  of  fln^  stock 
the  importance  of  pedigree  and  of  care- 
ful selection  of  individual  parents  has 


long  since  ceased  to  be  questioned,  but 
by  the  average  fruit  grower  or  nursery- 
man little  attention  is  paid  to  the  de- 
velopment and  the  inherited  tendencies 
of  the  plants  he  Is  growing  or  propa- 
gating. 

Plant  breeding  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  horticulture  that  the  improve- 
ment of  live  stock  does  to  animal  in- 
dustry. Pedigree  is  as  valuable  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other.  Care  In  the  paren- 
tage of  each  successive  generation  is 
essential  to  the  future  value  of  the 
race.  Pedigree  is  valuable  only  as  his- 
torical evidence  of  such  care. 

Bight  here  I  wish  to  digress  for  a 
moment  and  refer  to  the  importance  of 
pedigree  in  plants.  At  horticultural 
exhibitions  the  inherent  value  of  a 
given  variety  should  receive  quite  as 
much  consideration  as  is  given  to  in- 
dividual excellence.  At  present  ex- 
hibitors go  through  the  orchard  pick- 
ing a  fruit  here  and  there  wherever 
specially  fine  individuals  may  be  found 
without  reference  to  the  general  habit 
of  the  tree,  its  usual  productiveness  or 
hardiness,  and  awards  are  too  often 
made  on  the  general  appearance  of 
collections  without  reference  to  the 
quality  or  adaptability  of  given  va- 
rieties to  the  locality  where  grown. 
Again,  we  know  that  there  is  as 
marked  individuality  among  trees  as 
among  animals,  yet  I  venture  to  say 
not  one  nurseryman  in  100  pays  the 
slightest  attention  to  this  fact  in  prop- 
agating a  given  variety.  As  a  rule 
scions  are  taken  from  the  most  avail- 
able source,  either  from  nursery  rows 
or  from  any  convenient  tree  of  the 
variety  in  hand,  without  reference  to 
individual  characteristics.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  this  fact  has  more  to 
do  with  the  failure  of  orchards  than 
any  other  one  condition.  This  is  one 
very  potent  factor  in  the  "running  out" 
of  varieties.  Breeds  of  horses,  cattle 
or  swine  treated  in  a  similar  way 
would  very  soon  "run  out." 
iTo  be  continued,^ 


Insects  Injorioat  to  Stortd  6niiB.~In  pub- 
lishing th«  bulletin  entitled  **  Some  Insects 
Injurious  to  Stored  Grain,"  P.  H.  Chitten- 
den, Assistant  Entomologist  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  provided  a  popular 
account  ofsome  of  the  pests  which  destroy 
large  amounts  of  valuable  farm  products, 
with  suggestions  as  to  the  best  means  of 
preventing  their  access  to  granaries,  mills, 
etc.,  and  of  destroving  those  which  have 
already  found  shelter  within  the  grain, 
flour,  or  meal.  Upward  of  two  score  of 
species  which  occur  commonly  in  granaries 
are  treated.  The  parasitic  and  other  natural 
enemies  of  these  grain  destroyers  are  noted, 
and  under  **  Methods  of  Control "  both  pre- 
ventive and  insect  icidal  measures  are  recom- 
mended and  described.  Among  the  first, 
early  harvesting  and  threshing  are  recom- 
mended, and  as  a  remedy  the  bisulphide  of 
carbon  treatment  is  stated  to  be  the  simplest, 
most  effective,  and  least  expensive  remedy 
for  all  insects  that  affect  stored  cereals. 

Horticulture  in  Kansas  is  decidedly  slip- 
ping behind  in  its  commercial  aspects,accord- 
ing  to  the  figures  published  in  the  Tenth 
Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture (1895-96),  a  copy  of  which  has  just 
been  received.  In  1895  the  cash  values  of 
garden  and  of  hcticultural  products  are 
respectively  given. as  $939,000  and  $930,002, 
whereas  in  i8g6  the  figures  show  only  $760,- 
700  and  $642,300  rrspectively.  This  decrease 
m  valne  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  to 
some  slight  extent  by  decreasinsr  value  of 
the  soil  products,  but  the  report  shows  that 
the  areas  under  cultivation  are  largely 
diminished,  as  regard**  all  crops  excepting 
strawberries  which  show  an  increase  ot 
one-twelfth.  In  importance  as  regards 
number  of  trees,  apples  rank  first,  with  over 
seven  millions,  and  oeaches  are  second, 
with  about  one  half  that  number.  Pears 
are  but  little  grown. 


The  expense  of  doctors*  bills.  Keep  your  blood 
pure,  your  digestion  good  and  your  system 
regular  at  this  season  by  talcing  a  course  of 
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Sarsaparilla 

The  Best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

HnnH'fi  Pillfi  are  the  only  lyllls  to  take 
IIUUU  5  fills  with  HoodiSarsapartUa. 


ALL   THB  LATC8T  NOVELTIBS 

Aai>  Plains  THA*  OAlTT  BB  BAD  HABWHHO. 

Camiaa*  Italia  aadl  Aastrla*  m%  %X  oaefc. 

H«w  Roset,  H«w  Vnilti.  HewShmlM,  Ykmm  Bnlba. 

fO  Os««ff  fbr  #i.-i  ferM  oli.  Book  «i  OmH  US 
MC««,IM  outa,  IS  Ola.  Ctetolosnueo  of  Kow  Mid  Buo 
pSBlo.Oiott  and  Bulla  £rae. 

A.  BLAMG  4fe  CO..   -   Phlladlelphla. 


We  Grow  Seeds. 

Our  Specl!*ltiefi  are : 
Cabbage,  Celery,Onlons»  Tomatoes, 
Potatoes  an<l  Improved  Farm  Seeds. 

Prices  low.     Please  ask  for  Catiilogue. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO., 

MoffMon   Farm   (P.  O.)*  Monro*  Co.*  N.  V. 


TRY  DRBER'S 

aARDEN  SEEDS 

Pl««t%  Balbe  and 
Re«BUlte*«  ThoyaMihe 
best  at  the  lowost  prlota. 
Calendar  for  1806  maUod 
free.    Addrois 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 
714  ChMtnut  St.,  PNIU. 


THE  GAULT  RkSPBERRy 

One  of  tbe  moat  valuable 
acqulsltiooa  yet  introduoed. 
A  black  cap,  with  vines  bardr 
and  free  from  rust.  Fruit 
large,  handsome,  and  of  de- 
Ilolous  flavor.  The  only  var- 
iety that  has  proved  a  decid- 
ed SU00P8S  as  a  perpetual 
bearer.  Order  plants  direct 
from  tbe  originator.  Great 
Inducements  to  nuraerymf  n 
and  agents.  Send  for  cir- 
culars. 
W.  0.  GAULT,     Box  80,     BUGGLBS,  OHIO. 


Stark  fruit  Book   \ 

contains  new  and  ccpyright 
colored  plates  of  over 
100  rare  fruits,  etc.— write 

for  particulars.  Ask  for  list  of 
Stark  Trees— $3  per  100  and 
up.    Stark  Bro's,  Stark,  Ho. 


NEW 

PLUMS 

TATGE 

The  Best. 
MILTON 

The  Earliest. 

CHAS.  DOWNING 

Most  BeautifuL 
Send  for  catalogue. 

Silas  Wilson  Co, 
Attanfic.  I«. 
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Celery  for  Profit. 

Aa  Bxperience  in  Trenctalns  Celery. 
Tbe  Matter  of  Murketimff. 

The  latter  part  of  October  I  trenched 
some  Golden  Self -Blanching  Celery  for 
my  Thanksgiving  trade.  It  has  all 
b€^n  taken  out  and  sold,  and  I  think  I 
have  gained  some  experience  that  will 
be  of  use  to  me  in  the  future.  On  open- 
ing the  trenches  I  found  that  the 
blanching  process  had  gone  too  far; 
that  the  leaves  and  hearts  of  the  cel- 
ery had  commenced  to  decay!  Over 
the  trenches,  so  as  to  keep  out  rain 
and  frost,  I  had  put  a  roof  made  of 
two  boards  nailed  together.  This  ought 
to  have  been  removed  during  the  pleas- 
ant weather  and  the  leaves  exposed  to 
the  air«  which  would  have  kept  the 
leaves  green,  and  the  celery  would 
•  have  been  better  preserved  and  pre- 
sented a  more  attractive  appearance 
when  offered  in  the  market. 

The  Golden  Self -Blanching  is  a  very 
handsome  celery  when  it  is  well  grown, 
but  it  seems  more  subject  to  disease 
than  other  varieties.  It  needs  to  be 
firrown  in  a  very  rich,  moist  soil,  and 
I  have  succeeded  better  in  blanching 
It  in  trenches  than  with  boards  or 
earth  when  it  is  grown  as  an  early 
celery. 

This  variety  is  more  easily  blanched 
than  the  winter  varieties,  and  I  some- 
times use  it  to  follow  the  White  Plume 
for  the  late  fall  trade,  for  it  is  of  much 
better  quality.  Last  spring  I  had 
good  celery  in  April  and  May. 

To  preserve  celery  until  spring  it 
should  be  left  out  as  long  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  and  after  it  is 
trenched  must  be  left  uncovered  dur- 
ing all  the  warm  weather  so  as  to  de- 
lay the  blanching  as  long  as  possible, 
and  when  the  trenches  are  covered  for 
winter  plenty  of  openings  should  be 
left  for  ventilation,  and  these  filled 
with  straw,  which  may  be  taken  out  if 
there  should  be  much  warm  weather 
during  the  winter.  In  this  way  the 
Crreen  varieties,  like  the  Half  Dwarf 
and  Golden  Heart,  may  be  kept  until 
late  in  the  spring,  when -most  of  the 
celery  is  out  of  the  market,  and  it 
brings  a  good  price. 

It  is  my  experience  that  the  very 
early  and  late  celery  is  the  most  prof- 
itable. I  have  tried  storing  celery  for 
winter  both  in  the  cellar  and  trenches 
out  of  doors,  and  the  latter  way  has 
proved  the  most  satisfactory  to  me.  for 
I  can  dig  trenches  and  cover  them  at 
less  cost  than  I  can  draw  the  celery 
to  the  cellar,  and,  moreover,  it  keeps 
better  and  is  of  better  quality.  On 
warm  days  in  the  winter  I  open  the 
trenches,  take  out  the  celery,  and  draw 
it  to  a  room  heated  with  a  stove,  where 
it  is  prepared  for  the  market. 

I  am  near  three  or  four  large  yil-. 
lages,  and  the  most  of  it  is  sold  from 
the  market  wagon.  During  the  cold 
weather  it  is  kept  from  freezing  when 
it  is  being  distributed  by  wrapping 
from  five  to  25  cents*  worth  in  paper 
before  It  is  packed  in  baskets,  which 
Are  also  lined  with  thick  paper. 

My  time  is  usually  occupied  with 
)ther  work  in  the  winter,  so  I  give  a 
reliable  man  one-third  of  the  money  re- 
vived for  preparing  and  marketing 
he  celery.  W.  A.  JENKINS. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


Trade  Newt. —The  Jackson  County  Nureery 
'o.,  Lee  Summit,  Mo.,  has  been  incorpor- 
ted;    capital,    $5,000.      Incorporators   are 

*^rank  K.  Graves,  N.  C.  Cowherd,  and  E.  H. 

Graves. — The  California  Nursery  Company, 
if  Niles,  will  open  an  agency  on  Market  St., 
»an  ros6,  Cal.,  opposite  the  post  office.  The 
tocK  of  fruit  trees,  ornamental  plants,  etc  , 
vill  bt  very  large  and  choice. 


Rose  Scale  on  Blackberry,  Etc* 

Herewith  is  a  piece  of  blackberry  cane 
which  is  badly  infested  with  some  kind  of 
scale  insect.  Kindly  inform  me  what  species 
it  is,  and  what  to  do  to  destroy  it. 

H.  F.  Gilbert. 

— The  piece  of  raspberry  cane  sent  is 
bady  infested  by  the  R»se  scale  (Diaspis 
rosse).  It  is  a  very  common  and  widely 
distributed  species,  and  is  at  times  a 
serions  pest  on  roses,  blackberries,  and 
raspberries.  It  can  be  kept  in  check  by 
carefully  pruning  out  the  badly  infested 
canes,  and  spraying  or  washing  the 
suspicions  ones  with  whale-oil  soap, 
while  the  plants  are  dormant.  There 
are  many  grades  of  whale  or  fish-oil 
soap  on  the  market,  and  care  should  be 
taken  in  selecting  the  proper  ene.  The 
soaps  made  with  the  potash  lye  are  the 
most  efficacious,  and  should  not  cost 
mor^  than  6  cents  per  pound  in  small 
quantities,  and  not  more  than  3>^  cents 
per  pound  in  bulk  by  the  barrel.  The 
soap  should  be  dissolved  in  hot  water; 
two  pounds  to  a  gallon  is  sufficient.  It 
sheuld  be  applied  with  a  good  spray 
pump,  but  if  this  is  not  convenient,  use 
any  sort  of  a  whisk  broom  or  brush. 
Bear  in  mind  that  this  is  a  winter  or  fall 
treatment,  and  should  not  be  applied 
when  the  plants  are  in  full  fohage. 

If  in  the  spring  it  is  found  that  all  the 
culprits  have  not  been  destroyed,  the 
plants  should  be  thoroughly  sprayed 
with  kerosene  emulsion,  diluted  with 
ten  to  twelve  parts  of  water.  The  time 
of  sprayin?  should  be  determined  for 
locality.  The  young  usually  appear  in 
May,  or  early  in  June,  and  are  easily 
destroyed  at  this  time  with  the  emulsion 
diluted  as  indicated  above. 

W.  G.  Johnson, 


The  Free  Seed  Hnmbug.-— It  is  not  often 
that  beneficiaries  oppose  making  gifts, 
especially  when  the  gifts  come  from  the 
Government  and  are  paid  for  out  of  the 
public  purse,  yet  if  the  agricultural  and 
horticultural  papers  reflect  the  senti- 
ments of  their  readers,  there  is  very 
serious  opposition  to  the  present  so- 
called  free-seed  distribution.  Can  it  be 
that  the  tillers  of  the  soil  think  that  the 
principle  is  wrong,  and  that  for  every 
dollar's  worth  of  seed  they  get  in  this 
way  they  have  to  pay  many  times  over 
for  in  increased  taxes,  etc.,  in  ether 
\i-ays  ?  Commenting  on  the  distribution 
the  American  Agriculturist  says : 
**  After  all  said  and  done,  there  is  a 
chance  that  the  free  seed  humbug  will 
be  foisted  on  the  country  another  year. 
The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  inserted  in  the  bill  for  appropriations 
.for  the  coming  fiscal  year  an  item  for 
the  distribution  of  **free ''  seeds.  There 
is  no  popular  demand  for  any  such  ac- 
tion, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  unneces- 
sary item  of  expense  may  l>e  cut  out" 
The  New  York  Parmer  also  comments 
on  the  subject:  *•  The  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  has  completed  its  fiscal 
bill  for  the  ensuing  year,  appropriating 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  $2,300,000. 
No  appropriation  for  free  seeds  was 
recommended  by  the  secretary,  but  the 
5;eed  beggars  put  one  in,  all  the  same. 
It  is  a  contemptible  piece  of  business, 
and  has  nothing  to  recommend  it." 

Arkansas  Winter  Fruit  Crop.  —  Cherries 
blossomed  in  Arkansas  in  October,  and  in 
November,  strawberries  ripened  in  the  open 
air.  the  second  crop  of  red  j[une  apples  was 
half  grown,  and  pears  were  in  bloom. 

Central  ni.  Hor'l  Soc'y  met  recently  at 
Carthage,  when  the  following:  officers  were 
elected:  H.Augustine.  Normal,  president; 
C.  G.  Winn,  GrigBrsville,  and  Samuel  Black, 
Clayton,  vice-presidents;  H.  L.  Doan,  Jack- 
sonville, secretary:  J.  T.  Johnson, treasurer. 


.  Anaemia  means  "want  of 
blood,"  a  deficiency  in  the 
red  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 
Its  cause  is  found  in  want  of 
sufficient  food,  dyspepsia, 
lack  of  exercise  or  breathing 
impure  air.  With  it  is  a 
natural  repugnance  to  all  fat 
foods.  Scott's  Emulsion  is 
an  easy  food  to  get  fat  from 
and  the  easiest  way  of  taking 
fat.  It  makes  the  blood  rich 
in  just  those  elements  neces- 
sary to  robust  health,  by 
supplying  it  with  red  cor- 
puscles. 

For  sale  at  50  centt  and  $1.00  by  all  drugxistl. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNF.  N>w  YnrV 


OAyC  COCKERS?  Send  fiO  cts.  for  a  monthly 
QNNIh  jonmal  devoted  to  Qame  fowls.  Samplo 
6  eta.  OAMI  FAKOBBS  tWRMAL,  Battia  Craak,  WUk, 


jm      How  to  Ralto  Poultry  for  Pltoturt  and  Prellt. 

/</^  A  praotloal  work  on  Breed^Breedlnir,  Rearlof  i 
y^BB  OeneraJ  Management,  Ac.  ns  Paarea.  Orar  IW 
^^y  nioa.  96  eta.  poatfiaid,  worth  ten  tiunea  ita  price. 
^23^^  0   LABORDE,  WoodaMe,  K.  T. 


HChlokens  « J  »™ii.- 

EXCaslOR,  Inciibator 


B 


KEEPERS! 

BEND  FOR  sample  copy  of 

QLIANINQ9  3N  Bll  OULTURI. 

A  Hsndsom^  lUostrsted    Magasine  and 

Catalogue  of  BES_8UPPIiIK8.  Valuable 


book  on  Beea  olyen  FS  RE  to  esAh  one  who  men 
TIUE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 


tlonatfala  paper. 


INCUBATORS 


The  OLSNTANOT  Incubator 
haa  proTed  to  be  the  beat.  Have 
taken  prize  afterprfze.  Brood- 
era  only  tS-OO.  Before  buying 
elsewhere,  tend  for  free  de- 
scription and  teetimonlala 
\lao  breeder  of  40  rarietiea  of 
jh-claae  poultry.    110  yarda 
_      no  housee.     Addresa 
^m  Q.8.8IN6ER,Cardlii9loii,a 


LOTS  OF  E88S 

when  hena  are  fed  greei 
cut  bone,  out  by  the 
_  Improved  »96 

MANN'S 

ORIIN  mourn  OUTTIR 

the  standard  of  the  world.  IS 
sisea.  $5  and  up.  C.  O.  D.  or 
On  Trial.   Oat'l  *«/*■««  if  you 

name  thia  paper. 
r. «.  MMIN  CO.,  aillofd.  Bum. 
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ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


POPULAR    NOTES    FOR    THB   SUCCBS8PUL 
AHATBUR. 

Pale  Yellows  In  the  Window. 

The  value  of  yellow  coloring  in  lighting 
up  the  window  garden  is  not  so  well  known 
as  is  the  same  value  in  connection  with 
textiles.  There  is  really  nothing  that  can 
add  so  much  brilliancy  to  a  general  collec- 
tion as  a  touch  of  yellow.  Pale  yellow  is 
seldom  inharmonious,  and,  fortunately,  most 
of  our  yellow  blossoms  and  yellows  in  foli- 
age as  well,  -  are  toned  sufficiently  from 
orange,  so  that  they  can  be  used  anywhere 
and  in  any  color  company.  Among  decora- 
tive plants  of  yellow  variegation,  two  good 
things  are  the  old  Leopard  Plant,  and  the 
newer  Begonia  manicata  aurea.  The 
Leopard  Plant  is  not  fond  of  strong  sun- 
shine, and  this  makes  it  of  especial  value  to 
those  who  lack  sunny  windows.  The  Be- 
gonia is  one  of  the  prettiest  things  known 
in  the  way  of  creamy-tinted  foliage  stuff, 
and  the  touch  of  pink  sometimes  delicately 
seen,  adds  the  anal  bit  of  charm  to  the 
coloring. 

A  5weet  Yellow  Jonquil. 

The  so-called  Great  Golden  Sacred  Lily, 
which  was  to  stand  f  reccing  and  any  amount 
of  abuse,  and  bloom  well  for  anyone  in-a«y 
window,  is  not  giving  a  good  account  of 
itself  in  water.  Bulbs  of  the  same  plant, 
bought  of  another  firm  under  abetter  known 
name,  and  at  a  fair  price  are  now  coming 
into  fine  bloom,  while  the  ••Grcat_ Golden 
Sacred  Lily "  shows  no  sign  of  bloom  as 
yet,  and  moreover,  gives  no  promise  of 
doing  so.  These  earth-potted  bulbs  were 
put  away  about  the  first  of  October,  and 
with  cool  treatment,  came  in  just  in  time 
for  Christmas.  The  bulbs  will  give  several 
large  blossoms  each,  and  a  pot  of  half  a 
dosen  is  mdeed  a  most  beautiful  and  fragrant 
and  satisfactory  .  thing.  Jonquil  odorus 
rugulosua  is  the  catalogue  name  generally 
given,  and  the  bulbs  are  so  cheap  that  any- 
one can  have  them. 

The  ZanzllMur  Water  Lily. 

This  striking  plant  bears  the  distinction 
of  having  the  largest  flowers  of  all  the 
blue  Water  Lilies,  as.  wiOl.aa  the  deepest 
color.  The  blooms  come  lo  to  la  inches  in 
diameter,  the  leaves  twice  as  broad.  Well- 
grown  plants  should  be  in  bloom  in  no  to 
120  days  from  seed.  The  later  sowings  will 
doubtless  be  safer,  more  sure  as  to  good 
results,  but  earlier  work,  if  successful,  will 
insure  a  longer  duration  of  bloom.  We 
nurse  a  tomato  100  to  150  days  for  its 
prosaic  fruit;  why  not  a  Water  Lily  for  its 
esthetic  blooms?  Who^s  for  a  Lily  pond 
this  season  ? 

The  Insinuating  Thoroughbred  ? 

"  How  long  are  you  intending  to  keep 
your  surplus  cockerels— those  black  ones," 
was  asked  of  Mrs.  Suburban  one  day  last 
week.  "What!  the  Laagshans?  Don't 
mention  it,  please;  we  couldn't  eat  them 

any  more  than  we  could ,  well  one  of  the 

family.  They  are  too  intelligent,  too  affec- 
tionate, too  aristocratic,  if  you  will."    ♦•  But 

I  thought  you  told  me "    ••  Yes,  I  know 

I  did;  and  we  expected  te  eat  them,  of 
course.  What  else  are  surplus  cockerels  for  ? 
But  how  was  I  to  know  beforehand  that 
thoroughbreds  were  so  much  like  folks  ?  I 
haven't  petted  them,  either;  they  have  just 
wormed  themselves  into  our  affections.  I 
must  try  to  find  sale  for  them  alive  for 
some  one's  breeding  yard.  Really,  it  is  the 
only  thing  I  can  do." 

Scarcity  of  Dracaenas  and  Asparagus. 

The  lately-developed  and  developing 
passion   for  decorative  plants,  as  against 


the  older  preference  for  plants  that  bloom, 
is  making  some  of  the  desirable  things 
scarce.  Dracaena  terminalis,  with  its  tints 
of  rose,  is  one  of  the  good  old  things  which 
can  hardly  be  propagated  fast  enough  to 
supply  the  demand,  although  the  price  has 
not  fallen  below  50  cents.  This  is  a  plant 
which  must  have  age  before  it  has  beauty, 
and  is  therefore  more  costly  to  grow  to 
salable  condition.  Asparagus  plumof^us  is 
another  favorite  that  feels  the  pinch  of 
popularity.  Both  these  plants  are  such 
really  good  subjects  for  house  culture  that 
it  seems  a  pity  that  there  should  be  any 
lack  of  supply.  If  you  want  a  Dracaena, 
you  cannot  buy  it  too  sooo,  nor  take  too 
good  care  to  get  the  genuine. 

..       What  is  a  Fresh  Esg? 

"What  do  you  call  a  'fresh*  tgg}''  It 
was  an  amateur  poultry  raiser  who  asked. 
**  I  mean,  when  you  sell  first-class  fresh  egirs 
what  is  the  limit  of  age  ?**  **  That  depends 
a  little  on  the  market,"  was  the  reply. 
*'  For  fancy  up- town  grocery  trade  m  New 
York  City  three  or  four  days  is  the  limit. 
Here,  in  our  own  town,  where  arbitrary  dis- 
tinctions between  *  fancy '  and  *  prime,'  etc., 
are  unknown,  a  week,  or  two,  or  three 
even,  in  cool  weatherj  would  not  injure  the 
egg  for  our  best  gracing.  Our  grades  (per- 
haps you  do  not  know)  are  merely  *  Home- 
raised,'  '  Farmington '  (from  an  up-country 
district),  and  '  fresh  case.'  The  last  are  the 
ones  that  have  six  good,  three  fair,  and 
three  demoralised  to  the  dozen. ^'  ''But  if 
an  egg  will  keep  fit  to  use  for  several  weeks, 
where  do  all  the  poor  ones  come  from  ? " 
was  the  puzzled  query.  That  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  many  a  buyer  would  like  to 
fathom;  one  to  which  the  poultry  papers 
are  just  now  giving  an  unusual  amount  of 
attention. 

Growing  Water  Lilies  from  Seed. 

Did  all  notice  the  beautiful  cut  of  the 
water  garden  in  American  Gardening  of 
October  3,  and  read  that  the  specimens  of 
Nymphsea  Zanzibarensis  which  bloomed 
from  June  onward  were  seedlings  of  the 
same  season  ?  If  so,  the  desire  to  do  like- 
wise most  be  rampant.  N.  Zanzibarensis  is 
classed  as  a  tender  sort,  but  since  it  re- 
quires little  care,  blooms  the  first  season, 
and  is  not  very  expensive  as  to  seed,  it  is  a 
kind  to  have,  or  give  up  the  name  of  being 
a  flower  lover.  The  seed  is  best  sown  early 
in  January  in  pans  about  9  inches  deep, 
half  filled  with  loam.  It  is  scattered  thinly 
on  the  surface,  then  covered  with  about  an 
inch  of  water.  Think  of  sowing  seeds  which 
do  not  have  to  be  watched  constantly,  lest 
they  get  too  wet  ortoodryl  No;  the  difiS- 
culty  will  not  be  here  this  time,  but  in  get- 
ting enough  sunshine  and  heat  so  early. 
The  heat  is  to  be  kept  at  from  70*  to  80*  F. 
Later  sowing  will  make  more  sure  of  this, 
and  plants  may  still  bloom  the  first  season, 
but  not  so  early.  The  four-weeks  seedlings 
will  be  ready  to  transplant  into  pans  an  inch 
deeper,  prepared  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  the  seed-pans,  except  that  one-half  gravel 
is  added  to  the  loam.  Transplant  quickly, 
as  the  small  plants  wilt  very  sooa.  January- 
sown  plants  will  be  ready  for  the  tubs  in 
April,  or  for  open  ponds  as  soon  as  the 
weather  is  favorable  in  May.  Since  the 
plants  are  tender,  it  is  a  rather  desirable 
plan  ^o  pot  them  in  medium-sized  pots, 
which  may  be  sunk  in  a  pond  a  foot  or  a 
foot  and  a  half,  and  merely  transferred  to  a 
tub  of  moist  earth  in  safe  temperatures  for 
the  winter.  Popular  taste  runs  strongly 
toward  the  rarer-colored  sorts,  and  as  N. 
Zanzibarensis  has  two  variations  at  least 
from  the  type,  it  can  be  had  in  the  typical 
purple-blue,  in  lighter  blue,  and  in  rosy 
pink. 

MyRA  V.   NORYS. 


Beauty's  bane  is^ 
the  fading  or  falling  of 
the  hair.  Luxuriant 
tresses  are  far  more  to  the 
matron  than  to  the  maid  whose  casket 
of  charms  is  yet  un rifled  by  time. 
Beautiful  women  will  be  glad  to  be 
reminded  that  falling  or  fading  hair 
is  unknown  to  those  who  use 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor. 


Just  a  Crack. 

Two  hens  with  eyes  swollen  shut;  three 
pullets  with  bronchial  throats;  an  anxious 
woman;  a  visit  to  the  druggist;  an  expendi- 
ture of  money,  time,  and  temper;  all  these 
as  a  resultant  from  one  unsuspected  crack 
near  the  roosts.  Lucky,  indeed,  that  several 
birds  were  not  lost.    Look  for  the  cracks. 

Send  $1.80  for  TAf  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  American  Gardening,  both  for  one 
year.  Read  The  Rural  tnree  months.  If 
not  satisfied,  say  so  and  we  will  return  your 
money  for  The  Rural— 9\\  of  it.  It  always 
stops  when  the  time  paid  for  expires. 

For  $4  we  will  send  Leslie's  IVeekfy  (for- 
merly Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  IVeekiy) 
and  American  Gardening  to  any  address, 
one  year.  Leslie's  is  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive of  New  York's  numerous  illustrated 
weeklies,  and  its  subscription  price  alono  is 
$4  a  year;  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
offer  is  a  very  liberal  one.  Address  your 
orders  to  American  Gardening.  Sample 
eopies  of  Leslie's  on  application. 


In  all  the  SUtM  of  the  Missouri  Vatler,  consisting 
of  lowft,  Kansas.  Minnesota,  Mlasoun.  N^raska, 
North  Dakota  and  Booth  Dakota,  the  largest  drcola- 
tlon  credited  to  anj  puhllcntion  deroted  to  agrl- 
onltare  and  dalrjlng  la  accorded  to  the  W*auia'n 
Farsa  J««mal.  a  monthly,  published  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  the  jrahllshers  of  the  Ameiican  Newspaper 
Directorr  will  guarantee  the  ocuracr  of  ihe  oSrcn- 
laHon  raang  accorded  to  this  paper  07  a  reward  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  payable  to  the  first  person 
who  successfully  assails  It.— PxnrTEU*  Imk,  Aprtl 
Stth.  1M6. 


BUI  VnmeHea, 


We  baye  the  largest  and  Sbmi 

Oolleetlon  of 

PALMS.  OKOHUMK.  FEUIS 

and  rOULAOE  PLANTS 

for  Consarratorlss. 

HardT   Harhaeeana    Plaata. 

rUwmrlmm,  ShiUla  wd 

Oraawat  tal    Trees,     Tlaea. 

Breryihlng  for  a  private  plaeau 

Istimates  and  Flans  for  FlaatiBg 

Places  and  furnishing   stool 

(ftfee). 

•IIBRICHT  A  SON'S, 
-     Hew  ReeheUe,  H.T. 


ELLIOTT'S  I 


ANNUAL  FOR  1897. 

Now  Ready.  Mailed  free  on 
appUoatlon,  bjr  only  mention- 
ing Ambrioan  Gabdbnino. 

WM.  ELLIOTT   &   SONS, 

54  *  Stf  Dqr  StrMt,  NBW  YORK. 

▼▼▼▼  wVWVVWVW^ 


Jan.  9.  1897. 
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William  Ranklo  Ward,  the  well  known 
strawberry  grower  and  horticulturist,  of 
Lyons  Farms,  near  Newark,  N.  J.,  died  Sun- 
day, January  3,  at  his  homr,  after  a  painful 
illness.  Mr.  Ward  was  born  in  Lyons 
Farms,  fifty-four  years  ago.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Horti- 
cultural Society,  which  was  organized  in 
187s;  vice-president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  1886-87,  An<l  its  treasurer 
from  1895  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1889 
he  succeeded  Professor  George  H.  Cooke  as 
secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  holding  the  positions  until  he  died. 
Mr.  Ward  bad  charge  of  the  New  Jersey 
SUte  Horticultural  exhibit  at  the  World*8 
Fair,  Chicago,  in  1892,  from  which  time  has 
neyer  been  well.  He  is  survived  by  a  wife 
and  one  son. 


A  Cheap  Drain  Tile. 

Fifteen  years  ago  I  had  a  piece  of  land 
wet  and  cold  in  the  spring,  almost  a  cold 
quicksand.  No  drain  tile  were  made  about 
here,  none  nearer  than  Detroit  or  BufEalo, 
and  I  had  no  money  to  send  on  for  them. 
I  went  Into  a  black  ash  swamp  and  cut 
small  trees  four  to  six  Inches  in  diameter, 
and  cut  them  into  convenient  lengths  for 
splitting,  then  split  through  the  center  and 


Pig.  10.— a  Cheaply  Made  Drain  T^le. 

split  the  heart  out,  and  then  placed  -the 
lialves  together  and  nailed  them.  I  laid 
them  in  the  ditch,  and  placed  sods  and 
weeds  over  the  joints  and  covered  the 
whole.  After  fifteen  years  I  dug  into  the 
ground  to  make  connection  with  another 
ditch,  and  found  the  first  in  perfect  order 
and  sound.  I  would  not  recommend  this 
for  draining  large  fields,  but  for  a  man  on 
a  new  place  it  will  often  come  very  con- 
venient. L.  B.  R.,  Michigan. 


Lawn  and  Flower  Garden, 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  above  title 
at  this  time  of  the  year  seems  to  be  some- 
what out  of  place,  yet  in  the  matter  of  turn- 
infC  over  the  lessons  of  the  past  season  and 
shaping  a  course  for  the  next,  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  done.  An  observant  man  must 
have  seen  something  or  other  which  appealed 
specially  to  him.  You,  reader,  what  did  you 
notice?  What  most  impressed  you  during 
last  summer  ?  Do  you  recall  what  it  was  ? 
If  so,  write  to  American  Gardening  about 
it,  so  that  others  may  learn  from  you.  We 
c«n  all  learn  from  each  other.  Do  not 
th  ink  others  will  not  be  interested  in  your 
fa  acy,  and  do  not  consider  for  a  moment 
wliere  the  idea  originated;  the  humblest 
peasant  may  often  have  the  true  artistic 
ta^te. 

erhaps  the  nicest  thing  T  saw  this  last 
sc  imer  was  a  P3rramid  of  Agaves.  The 
St  me  frame  was  symmetrically  built,  and 
th "  larger  plants  placed  at  the  base,  and 
pr  portionately  smaller  ones  towards  the 
ap  X.    This  is  worthy  a  trial. 

John  Shore,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

JOTTINOS  PROM  OBSERVATION. 

Large  Berries  always  sell  readily. 

A  Small  Plum  orchard  in  the  chicken  park. 

The  Stortd  Roots.— Be  sure  that  the  root 
pits  are  frost-proof. 

Every  Strawberry  Runner  clipped  off  means 
a  new  fruit  germ  formed. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  scatter  fine  manure 
evenly  over  the  lawns. 

Roots  of  all  Kinds  keep  better  in  pits  than 
in  cellars. 

In  Cnltlvating  the  first  two  or  three  times 
with  Breed* »  Weeder  we  find  that  it  is 
necessary  not  to  set  the  strawberry  plant 
too  shallow  or  it  will  often  be  pulled  out. 

Small  Pmit  plants  should  be  cultivated  as 
soon  after  setting  as  possible. 

The  Successful  Pmit  Grower  is  on  the  alert 
for  any  hint  that  will  aid  him.  He  gets  his 
most  valuable  help  from  gardening  papers. 

Seedlings.  — Select  a  few  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  **dead  ripe"  strawberries 
next  summer  and  try  growing  a  few  seed- 
lings. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  have  we  known  apples  to 
decay  as  rapidly  as  this  winter. 

Drainage.— Hfive  you  so  arranged  the  or- 
chard that  it  will  have  perfect  drainage  ? 

A  Good  Grindstone.— How  often  the  fruit 
grower  can  find  use  for  one. 

Only  by  Testing  for  Yourself  will  you  find 
out  what  varieties  of  strawberries  do  best 
on  your  own  soil. 

Large  Strawberry  Plants  I  prefer  for  "cone 
setting*'  and  medium  sized  ones  for  setting 
with  the  spade. 

Theory  and  Practice.— The  beginner  may 
have  many  theories  in  regard  to  fruit  grow- 
ing, but  do  the  theories  put  into  practice 
give  profitable  returns?  If  so,  why  go 
ahead. 

Ideal  Strawberry  must  be  a  good  shipper 
since  it  can  be  snipped  to  large  cities  and 
from  them  to  smaller  towns  and  arrive  in 
good  fresh  condition. 

Study  Varieties  of  small  fruits  and  plant 
only  those  which  have  a  record  of  doing 
well  on  the  largest  variety  of  soils. 

Much  Illness  is  from  the  lack  of  fruit  in 
the  diet.  If  you  don't  believe  it  eat  less 
pork  and  try  it. 

Stread  the  Manure  from  the  wagon  as  you 
haul  it  out  that  the  first  rains  may  have  a 
chance  to  wash  it  into  the  soil ;  do  not  leave 
it  in  piles. 

The  Painstaking  Pmit  Grower  is  the  one 
who  will  succeed  in  the  future.  He  will 
grow  a  fine  grade  only,  and  the  market  each 
year  is  demanding  more  good  grades  and 
Uss  poor  ones.  One  of  his  secrets  of  success 
is  the  choice  horticultural  papers  which  he 
keeps  on  file,  and  which  he  frequently  re- 
views. 

The  Parmer's  Institntes  are  increasing  in 
interest  each  year.  I  look  upon  these  insti- 
tutes as  one  of  the  grandest  movements  to 
benefit  the  farmer,  and,  by  the  way,  they 
always  give  the  horticulturist  a  most  hearty 
welcome  to  take  part  in  their  work  and  dis- 
cussions. 

Pree  Seed  Distribution.  —  Who  is  being 
benefited  by  it?  The  congressman  bv 
making  hhnself  " solid."  Why  not  appropri- 
ate the  money  for  encouraging  horticul- 
turists and  agriculturists  in  growing  new 
varieties  of  rea/  merit  in  their  respective 
lines  ? 

Maple  Trees.— Over  20  vears  ago  I  helped 
to  set  out  a  quantity  o!  Maple  Trees  for 
protecting  a  friend's  home  from  wind  storms 
and  for  shade.  Labor,  trees,  and  all  ex- 
penses amounted  to  about  $5.  To-day  the 
same  gentleman  lives  there,  and  it  would 
take  a  good  many  hundred  dollars  to  get 
consent  to  destroy  them -a  good  invest-  | 
mtnt.  Chas.  C,  Nash. 


&'i'r"j 


^ You  can  get  a  safe  and  SURE 
remedy  for  all  the  ordinary 
ills  of  life  as  weU  as  a  sure 
CURE  for , 

BRIOHTS  DISGASe, 
URINARY  DISEASES, 
FEflALE  COnPLAINTS 
GENERAL  DEBILITY, 
HALARIA 

and  all  diseases  called  by ' 
disordered /f/rf/re^s  and  lioer 
iat  the  Country  Store^  .  , 


r^YfOAUL^V, 


.gc\s^ 


a  Ktm  VEGETABLE  Hmu 
TIflIt  that  has  cured  thousands 
and  will  cure  you.  Large 
■  bottle  or  new  style  smaller 
bottle  at  your  nearest  store. 


'^^ 


BOULTR  Y  BREEDERS  !  Send  60  eta.  for  a  90- 
■  paged  monthly  devoted  to  Poaltry,  etc.  Sample 
6  eta.      niCHIGlH  poultry  BKEEOII,  HaUl*  Grael^  Mkk. 

HARDY    SHRUBS 

AND   CLIMBERS. 

Ghent  Axaleas,  Acalea  MoUla,  Hardy  RoMa, 
▲mpelopaU  VelCohti,  Clematis  Pftnlcnlata.  Ramm 
CoiriVKBS,  Ibis  Kaxmpfbbi,  Eulalla  JAPomoA. 
with  all  hardy  herbaceooa  planU  and  OraaMt  aitfft- 
aUa  for  faU  pUnting.  Cataiogaea  on  appUotttton. 
Hlffh-olaM  Planto  for  the  caaaarratory,  groanhonaa, 
lawn  and  grounds  of  ooontry  placaa  »  apeeUlty. 
P.  R.  PIIRSON  CO..  Tarfylewfi-«iHNudtoii.  N.Y 

EmflOeDliOET  OFFER! 

The  Yeuth't  Genpanien 

to  1898,  including  the  Ghristmaa,  New 
Year's  an  J  Easter  Double  Numbers  for  two 
years,  the  Twelve-Color  Oompuiion  Calen- 
dar for  1897  (the  most  costly  gift  of  its 
kind  The  Cohfakion  has  ever  offered),  and 

Inerlcaii  Bardtning, 

Both  papers  to  Jan.  1,  1898,  for  only 
$2.00  in  advance. 

m^r*  Above  offer  le  tor  new  aubscriptiont  ^amm 
^^^  only  to  both  papera.  ^^B 

Youth's  Companion  (new)  nnd  American 
Gardening  (renewal),  including  all  the  abore 
to  Jan.  1, 1898,  $2.35. 

Youth's  Companion  (renewal)  and  Ameri- 
can Gardening  (renewal),  includins:  all  the 
above  to  Jan.  i,  1898,  $2.75. 


AddreM  jonr  orders  to 


P.O.  Bex 


AMERICAN  BARDENINS 


NEW  YORK. 


Wlien  anflwerini:  advertlsementa  please 
mention  American  Oar^ninff. 
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AMERICAN    GARDENING. 


pww  w  wvvw  ▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼  wwy 
iSflT^A^  CBOJP! 

MUSHROOM  SPAWNS 

ULIUM  HARRISII.       DUTCH  BULBS. 

Dtofltnitod  Bulb  OMMlog:iiiM  on  injilloatton. 

WEEIER  A  DON,  '^  Sri!SSi^ 

ii4  CkMibMS  St.,  I>taw  York  City. 

Businefts  Cards. 

Ourds  will  be  Inserted  under  this  beading  at  two 
ODTTB  PBH  WORD  eacb  Insertion,  payable  In  advance; 
fhe  addreaa  to  be  ooontcd  pari  of  tlie  adrerttaement. 

T^AND  DEVELOPMENT,  eoneoltationa,  plana, 
-^  snperlntendenoe,  planta,  labor,  etc,  supplied  tor 
work  as  wanted.  MO  original  desltfas  tor  residences, 
gardens,  parks,  etc.,  ready  for  faumectlon.  Gom- 
Bonlcatlons  sollelted  from  those  wko  reqnlre  the 
▼nine  of  land  or  residence  devek>ped  with  practical 
eooBomy.  Joe.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  IflBT, 
New  York  City 

Sitiiatioiis  Wanted. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  pnder  this  head- 
ing at  OMB  oucT  PBK  woBD  each  Insertion,  payable 
In  advance.  The  address  to  be  connted  as  part  of 
the  adTertlsement.  No  advertisement  Inserted  fer 
less  than  llf  teen  cents  per  Insertion. 

riARDENER  and  florist,  life  experience  In  all 
^  branches,  wishes  position  on  private  place;  In- 
telligent and  tnutworthy.  First-class  references ; 
married,  age  88.    Box  73,  An  Sable  Forks,  K.  V. 


FOR  SALE. 

Asvrtlsements  not  to  exceed  eighty  words  wOl 
bs  tesertsd  nnder  this  headhug  at  two  onm  rwm 
iriMiB  eaoh  Insertion,  payableln  advanee. 

Ike  address  wlU  be  chMged  as  part  of  tbs  advt.. 
sad  eaoh  Initial,  or  a  nnmber,  eonnts  as  one  word. 
No  evts  or  display  type  allowed. 

gVLBEBOBOH  BB08.,  bolbs  and  plants, 
wood*  N.  J. 

CTRA.WBERRT  PLANTS  for  sale.  Catalogae 
^    free.   Charles  Howard,  t  Johns,  Md. 

'PA DISH  and  LETTUCE  Seed  for  forcing.  WHte 
■^^  for  Samples  and  Prices.  Frank  H.  Battles, 
Seedsman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

T)0  YOU  WANT  the  best  flower  poUT  If  so^  send 
-^  sddress  to  The  Whllldln  Pottery  Co.,  7U  Wharton 
St.,  Philadelphia.  Three  shipping  points,  can  save 
yon  freight. 

■ 
CTRAWBERRIBS,  Potatoes.  Seeds.    Send  to  the 
^    Rooky  Comfort  Onrdeos  for  the  brightest  little 
catalogae  pabliahed,  with  up-to-date  prices.    Wm. 
A.  Olds,  Okemoe,  Mich. 
- 

QTRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  Clyde,  beet  early  perfect 
^  flowering  variety  ever  Introduced.  Sixty  vari- 
eties, beet  plants  at  lowest  prices.  Catalogue  free. 
Enoe.  W.  Dunham,  Stevensville,  Mich. 

(3.LADIOLI,  CANNAS,  OLIVIAS,  Souchet  and 
^  Lemolne's  novelties  first  offered  in  America. 
Special  tested  selections  at  European  prices.  Extra 
mixtures :  Ingleslde  Hybrids,  Dr.  Van  Fleet's  choice 
collection,  Burbank's  California  Select,  Mt.  Vernon 
Hybrids,  Groff's  Hybridised  Seed  and  Seedlings. 
Cannas,  Italia.  Auvtrla,  and  best  standards.  New 
Hybrid  Olivias.  Canna  Seed.  H.  H.  Oroff,  Slmcoe, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

PAPERS,  MAGAZINES.  ETC.— We  will  make  yon 
■^  liberal  concessions  when  you  order  other  period- 
loals  for  the  year,  whether  In  connection  with  your 
own  sabeertptkn  or  not  Send  us  your  list  for  estl- 
mate  Amerioan  Gardening.  P.O.  Box  lew,  New  York. 

WE  HAVE  BACK  VOLUMES  American  Garden- 
*  *  Ing  for  sale :  of  some  years  we  have  a  good  sup- 
ply, others  are  short ;  bound  and  unbound.  Will  be 
pleased  to  quote  prtoee  on  any  year  deelred.  Amerl- 
ean  Gardening.  P.  O.  Box  10V7.  New  York. 

TTOME  GROUNDS,  HOW  TO  LAY  OUT.—The  most 
-*-^  perfect  plan  ever  given  the  public,  by  which  to 
lay  out  an  estate  of  one  to  ten  acree  or  mere.  We 
give  the  cardinal  principles  which  govern  the  art  so 
clearly  that  all  may  easUr  understand.  Heavy 
paper,  safely  packed,  poetpald.  for  36  cents.  It  wiU 
pay  you  to  study  this  plan.  Amerioan  Gardening, 
P  O.  Box  WW  New  York. 


Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

IMDSOME  BREEIHOUSE  FOR  SILE. 

Situated  in  the  center  of  the  city  of  Colorado 
Springs,  where  the  climate  is  adapted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  all  species  of  flowers.  Land  100  by  150,  with 
12.000  square  feet  of  ^rlass :  steam-heat,  elertrlc  Uffht, 
flrst-claes  boiler  and  machinery,  thoroughly  equip- 
ped and  In  running  order.  The  most  romplete 
establishment  of  the  kind  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Price,  ^30,000. 

Address  Messrs.  TAaNUM  and  HAaiSON, 

Conn  se  lorf>-at-la  w, 
69  William  AtreeA        -       New  York  City. 


PRIVATE    GARDENERS. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Horticultural 
Society  Baoquet,  which  was  previously 
announced  for  January  6,  has  been  post- 
poned until  further  notice. 

W.  Plumb  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  s^ardens,  grounds,  etc., 
of  C.  P.  Huntington,  at  Throggs  Neck, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Plumb  commenced  his  duties 
January  i. 

Generally  speaking,  the  flower  shows 
of  the  past  season  hare  not  been  marked 
successes  financially,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn.    Is  the  public  nauseated  or  what? 

The  Qardener'8  Position. 

No  one  can  make  any  mistake  by  doing 
his  best  to  encourage  the  culinary  use 
of  all  .vegetables,  by  supplying  a  good 
selection  of  them  well  grown  succession- 
allv  through  the  season.  We  are  far 
behind  the  older  countries  in  the  epi 
curean  art.  We  are  nevertheless  grow- 
ing and  improving  in  this  as  well  as  in 
all  other  arts;  and  our  cosmopolitan 
nature,  the  progressive  instinct  and  the 
intercommunion  our  people  enjoy  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  lead  us  to  the  belief 
that  sooner  or  later  the  inevitable  out- 
come will  be  that  we  shall  excel  in  all 
the  fine  arts,  and  lead  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Many  a  gardener  is  put  to  many  incon- 
veniences from  a  lack  of  conveniences 
and  of  the  needed  requisites  to  carry  on 
his  work  successfully,  arising  from  the 
want  of  a  horticultural  interest  in  his 
employer,  who,  being  so  engrossed  in 
business  affairs,  gives  but  little  attention 
to  the  home  establishment.  Our  future 
prospects  in  this  respect  also  are  im- 
proving, and  the  gardener  of  the  future 
will  be  better  understood  and  appreci- 
ated. Many  wealthy  owners  ef  country 
estates,  particularly  those  of  Newport 
and  Lenox,  are  yearly  devoting  more 
attention  to  them,  and  educating  them- 
selves in  their  needs  and  requirements. 
This  will  i»rove  of  mutual  benefit :  so  let 
this  give  us  the  impulse  to  excel  in  all 
our  undertakings. — W.  M.  Edwards, 

Violet  PrInceMe  do  Qalles. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  fancy  as  to  whether 
the  single  or  double  varieties  of  violets  be 
favorites  for  the  nonce,  but  there  is  no  gaia- 
sa3ring  that  the  recent  advent  of  floe  singles 
has  made  a  decided  tendency  to  regard 
them  more  hif^hly.  For  our  own  part  we 
are  glad  of  the  change,  and  like  some  of 
each. 

Gardeners  should  grow  such  a  beautiful 
variety  as  Princesse  de  Galles;  it  is  very 
Ions:  stemmed,  highly  fragrant,  and  of  a 
clear,  bright,  true  violet  color.  A  bunch  of 
these  flowers  was  recently  presented  to  us; 
each  bloom  measuring,  without  spreadins:, 
one  and  a  half  inches  across.  This  variety 
is  an  excellent  one  for  frames,  demanding 
plenty  of  ventilation. 

New  York. 

New  York  Gardeners*  Society  meets  on 
Monday,  January  it,  at  6  p.m.,  when  W. 
Scott  will  open  a  discussion  on  srrape  grow- 
ing under  glass.  On  the  same  day  the 
American  Gardeners^  Society  meets  at  Mott 
Memorial  Hall,  Madison  ave..  New  York 
City,  at  1:30  P.M.,  to  receive  report  of  the 
provisional  committee,  and  all  are  invited 
to  attend.  The  gardeners  will  be  enter- 
tained in  the  eveninj?  by  the  New  York 
Florists'  Club,  to  a  *' smoker"  for  which 
some  good  talent  h<ts  been  ensraj^ed.  The 
American  Institute  Farmers*  Club  meets  on 
Tue5tday  at  the  rooms,  iix  W.  Thirty-eighth 
St.,  New  York. 


Assignment.— On  December  28,  Vice  Chan- 
cellor Pitney,  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  ap- 
pointed John  Younsr,  of  that  city,  receiver 
for  the  business  of  Thomas  W.  Weather- 
ed*s  Sons,  greenhouse  builders,  etc.  It  is 
stated  that  liabilities  amount  to  $47,000, 
with  assets  at  nearly  $60,000. 


Questions  Answered, 


This  is  a  Bureau  of  Information,  to  which 
subscribers  can  apply  treely  for  advice  on 
any  and  all  subjects  in  the  field  of  borti> 
culture. 

In  order  to  lessen  labor,  and  that  the 
Editor  and  his  friends  may  understand 
each  other,  the  following  rules  must  be 
observed: 

Rules  for  CorrespondeBts. 

Questions  must  be  concise,  plainly  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed 
Inquiry  Department,  American  Garden- 
ing, P.  O.  Box  X697,  New  York  City. 

Letters  appertaining  to  subscriptionii,  cr 
other  business  matters,  should  be  directed 
separately ;  otherwise  delay  may  follow. 

The  name'and  addreaa  of  the  sender  H  re- 
quired, in  addition  to  a  nom  de  plume.  Use  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper,  not  a  scrap,  for  each 
question.  Questions  will  be  attended  to  with- 
out deUy.  If  by  mistake  a  query  fails  to  be 
answered,  it  should  be  repeated. 

Specimens  of  plants  for  identification  mu«it 
be  ample ;  mere  scraps  will  not  do,  and  no 
notice  can  t>e  taken  of  such. 

Questions  relating  to  insects  or  discaMd 
plants  should  always  be  accompanied  by  speci- 
mens packed  in  a  tin  box.  and  forwarded  nt 
letter  postage.    Always  send  a  liberal  pample. 

Conditions  and  soils  vary  so  infinitely  that 
we  would  be  pleased  to  have  our  correspond- 
ents describe  theirs. 

Correspondents  referrins:  to  articles  which 
have   appeared   in    AMERICAN     Gardekino 
should  mention  page  and  date  of  issue. 
•We  cannot  promise  to  comply  with  requests 
to  -answer  by  mail. 

•%  ffV  caMMOt  umUrtaJk*  to  r#//y  ^  mml. 

Black  Fly  on  Chryjanthennm. 

{To  J,  V.  rVaUace.y-Tho  insect  sent  has  been 
given  the  name  of  Siphonophora  chrys- 
anthemi  by  American  writers,  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  this  species  is  not  the  aame 
as  one  that  has  been  described  in  Europe  as 
Siphomophora  artimesias.  It  is  known  among 
forcing-house  men  as  the  **  Black"  or  "  Brown'* 
Fly,  and  rarely  attacka  any  plants  under  glass 
other  than  the  Chrysanthemum.  It  will,  how- 
ever, sometimes  attack  Feverfews  and  aimi- 
larly  related  plants.  The  remedy  which 
forcing-house  men  use  almost  universally  and 
find  most  practical  is  fumigating  with  tobacco. 
The  fumigation  is  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  started  in  the  greenhouse,  and  con- 
tinued weekly  until  the  flower  buds  begin  to 
open.  After  the  flowers  begin  to  open  the  beds 
and  walks  are  mulched  with  tobacco  stems.  I 
have  failed  to  see  any  practical  results  from 
the  latter  treatment.  A  few  growers  use  to- 
bacco dost  on  the  plants  because  it  is  lesa 
dangerous  to  the  plants  than  fumigation,  bat 
they  never  get  entirely  rid  of  the  pest  by  that 
means  ;  others  use  Rose-leaf  Insecticide,  Anti- 
pest,  and  numerous  other  patented  remedies. 
All  are  expensive  when  applied  thoroughly 
enough  to  give  good  results.  The  consequence 
is,  the  use  of  them  re«ults  in  failure  more  often 
than  in  success.  Frequent  spraying  of  the 
plants  with  properly  made  kerosene  emulsion 
will  rid  a  Chrysanthemum  house  of  the  pest, 
but  it  requires  more  skill  to  make  this  cor- 
rectly for  use  under  glass  than  to  use  tobacco 
fumes.  During  tbepast  fall  I  have  had  excel- 
lent success  in  the  use  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  in  Chrysanthemum  houses.  This  did  not 
require  over  twenty  minutes  work  after  the 
men  had  left  the  houses.  The  houses  were  left 
closed  until  morning.  Not  a  single  liviufp 
Brown  Fly  was  to  be  found  in  the  house  after 
the  treatment,  although  Xhp  plants  were  only 
half  grown  when  treated.  One  fumigation 
with  this  gas  was  all  that  was  needed.  At 
present  the  use  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  is  an 
unsafe  remedy  to  recommend,  as  the  cbemicala 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  it  vary  to  such  an 
extent,  in  per  cent,  of  purity.  A  formula 
giving  a  certain  amount  of  ingredients  to  be 
used  in  a  given  number  of  cubic  (eet  of  space 
might  work  to  perfection,  while  a  second  lot  of 
the  material,  purchased  from  the  same  drug, 
gist,  might  be  of  double  or  treble  the  per  cent, 
of  purity  of  the  first,  and  when  used  kill  every 
plant  in  the  house.  ~  P.  A.  Sirrine.  [W« 
would  emphatically  caution  againbt  the  use  of 
so  virulent  a  poison  by  those  unskilled  in  the 
handling  of  snch  dangerous  substances.— Ed.] 

Raising  Holly  from  Seed. 

[Can  ynu  or  your  readers  give  me  any  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  raisincr  the  Holly  from 
seeds.— Z>.  /I.  B.^  Spring  Hill.  Kansas, ^ 

—When  the  berries  are  collected  in  sufficient 
quantity,  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  say  3  feet 
in  depth,  throw  in  the  berries,  then  stamp 
upon  them  or  do  something  to  bruise  slightly, 
at  the  same  time  sprinkle  some  light  soil  or 
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*nd  in  with  them.  When  all  are  In  the  heles 
cover  up  with  leaves  or  litter  of  any  kind  to 
prevent  f roet  or  rain  from  Retting  at  them.  In 
early  sprlnR  the  seed  will  be  ready  to  sow. 
Prepare  a  bed  in  some  out  of  the  way  corner 
where  it  will  not  be  disturbed  for  a  year  or  so. 
Make  a  preparation  of  light  soil,  consisting 
mainly,  if  possible,  of  leaf  mold  and  sand ; 
traad  it  firm,  smooth  the  surface,  and  sow  the 
soeds  thickly  either  in  rows  or  broadcasu 
Cover  lightly  with  soil  of  the  same  nature,  and 
either  run  a  roller  over  it  or  make  firm  by 
baating  with  the  back  of  a  spade  in  order  to 
have  the  seeds  firmly  encased.  The  seed 
germinate  irregularly,  a  few  plants  will  ap- 
pear very  quickly  and  will  be  ready  to  move 
into  nursery  ro'vi^s  the  first  seutfon  others  will 
ka«p  coming  up  from  time  to  time,  even  for 
two  years  after  sowing. 

Jlanettla  Vine. 

[What  is  the  matter  with  my  Maaettia  Vine  ? 
I  bought  it  last  spring,  it  was  then  in  bloom 
and  aU  the  catalogues  say  it  blooms  constantly, 
but  mine  has  not  blossomed.  It  has  grown 
and  covered  a  trellis  a  foot  high.  I  hav«  two 
Plants,  one  seams  to  be  dying  off,  and  I  have  set . 
it  away  to  rest,  only  giving  sufficient  water  to 
kaap  from  drying  out ;  the  other  is  still  grow- 
ing  amd  putting  up  fresh  shoots  from  the  root, 
but  if  the  sudrace  gets  dry,  as  it  does  some* 
times  in  one  night,  the  leaves  turn  black  and 
are  as  crisp  as  if  burned,  the  next  morning.  Does 
It  require  much  or  little  water,  and  sun  or 
shade ;  also  what  temperature  is  best  suited 
for  Wl^Manettia.] 

'—These  evergreen  climbers  like  a  warm, 
sunny  position,  and  in  the  summer  will  stand  a 
high  temperature;  during  the  winter  from 
45*  to  55*  is  sufficient.  There  must'  be  some- 
thing the  matter  at  the  roots.  Is  the  drainage 
right,  or  is  it  in  tho  way  of  hot  pipes  or 
draughu? 

Croppins:  Poor  Land. 

U  have  a  few  aeres  of  land  which  is  very 
poor.  1  bad  it  plowed  this  fall  with  a  view  of 
seeding  it  down  next  September.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  crop,  one  that  would  not  require 
much  care,  would  be  best  to  plant  on  it  in  the 
spring.  I  was  thinking  of  sowing  some  rye 
just  for  the  straw,  wbich  I  would  use  for  bed- 
ding. Could  I  get  much  of  a  crop  from  spring 
sown  rye  ?  Would  it  be  better  for  me  to  lightly 
manure  the  land  in  spring  and  then  give  a 
heavy  dressing  at  the  time  of  laying  it  down 
to  grass  in  September?-- 5.  B.  C] 

—If  you  sow  rye  be  sure  that  you  sow  spring 
rye,  otherwise  it  will  be  of  no  use.  Why  not 
sow  the  grass  at  the  same  time  ?  Or  put  on 
some  other  crop,  potatoes,  for  instance  would 
do.  Then  when  this  crop  is  cleared  away  cul- 
tivate and  manure  again,  next  sowing  winter 
rye,  and  at  the  same  time  lay  down  to  grass ; 
the  rye  will  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  grass. 

Chrysanthemum  Ciittins;8. 

LWUl  you  please  answer  the  following  ques- 
tion in  your  paper :  I  am  going  to  raise  some 
Chrysanthemums.  Will  it  be  best  to  take 
cuttings  and  root  them,  or  take  from  the  old 
plants  shoots  with  roots  on  them  }—A,  AsAton.} 

—The tops  of  young  growths  are  the  best; 
that  is,  if  large  blooms  are  desired,  but  if  sise 
of  plant  and  quantity  of  bloom  be  wanted,  a 
nice  young  sucker,  slightly  rooted,  will  give 
good  results. 

Mushrooms  Out  of  Doors. 

(Will  you  please  give  me  the  proper  instruc- 
tions for  planting  mushrooms  near  a  cottage 
4M1  the  coast  of  Maine  during  the  summer 
months  ?  They  grow  wild  abundantly  near  by. 
^Mrs./.  V.  Sfientck.\ 

—If  you  have  any  grass  land  near  the  house 
gtve  it  a  good  dressing  of  common  salt  this 
coming  spring,  and  at  the  same  time,  or  at 
latest  a  few  days  after,  insert  at  intervals  some 
spawn  of  the  ordinary  mushroom  (Agaricus 
campestris).  This  you  can  procure  from  our 
sd  ertisera.  Break  the  bricks  into  pieces 
at  ut  two  inches  in  diameter,  open  the  ground 
vi  ban  iron  bar  or  any  tool  of  the  kind,  drop 
is  lie  piece  of  spawn  so  that  it  will  have  an 
<»  1  of  covering,  and  make  firm  with  your 
fo  t.  If  there  should  be  no  grass  or  meadow 
lai  1  available,  but  only  shrubbery  or 
w<  d,  or  a  rubbish  heap  in  some  out  of  the 
wj  r  comer,  try  Agaricus  subrufescens,  the 
to  \mer  mushroom.  For  particulars  of  this 
ss  page  534  in  issue  of  August  zs,  last  year. 

Oraftint:  Oranges. 

I  iThat  is  the  best  way  to  graft  an  orange  on 
to  lemon  ?  The  lemon  tree  is  about  fourteen 
ye  rs  old  and  does  not  bear  fruit,  but  the 
<K  ige  is  jnst  on  the  point  of  blossoming,  and 
ki  oranges  also.  I  want  to  take,  if  possible,  a 
ili    from  the  orange  tree  and  graft  it  onto 


the  lemon.  The  lemon  tree  is  about  four  feet 
high.  What  is  the  l>est  time  of  year  to  do  it  ?— 
Jamts  L^akes.\ 

—Possibly  the  present  time  is  the  most  suit- 
able. Tho  best  plan  will  be  to  bud  as  many 
shoots  or  branches  of  the  lemon  tree  as  you 
may  wish  to  remain.  Select  a  part  of  the 
branch  on  which  to  bud,  where  the  wood  is 
only  partially  ripeiied,  and  on  which  the  bark 
will  lift  readily  and  cleanly  in  order  to  allow 
the  insertion  of  the  eye  which  you  will  take 
from  the  orange.  In  selecting  the  bud,  try  to 
secure  a  plump  growth  in  about  the  same 
stage  as  the  wood  you  are  working  on ;  make  a 
clean  cut  into  the  wood.  Securing  a  leaf  with 
the  eye,  and  having  the  bark  on  each  side  of 
it  undisturbed,  or  rather  cut  clean  and  not 
jagged  on  the  edges,  have  only  enough  of 
wood  or  pulp  inside  to  keep  the  bud  firm, 
which  means  a  very  small  particle.  Insert 
well  under  the  bark  and  bring  the  edges  back 
again  over  the  inserted  bud,  making  all  firm 
with  bast,  woollen  thread,  or  any  soft  tying 
material.  Keep  the  place  moistened  from  time 
to  time,  and  if  necessary,  shade  from  strong 
sunshine  until  the  buds  have  *'  taken."  When 
growth  begins  from  the  bud,  shorten  back  the 
lemon  tree  nearly  to  the  buds  in  order  to 
throw  the  strength  into  the  orange. 

LIve-for-Ever. 

[I  have  a  field  that  is  covered  with  Live-for- 
Bvcr;  is  there  any  way  to  get  rid  of  it?— 
D.  W.Johnstown,  N.  Y.\ 

—The  term  LIve-for-Bver  is  so  indefinite  that 
an  answer  is  impossible.  There  are  several 
subiects  that  bear  the  cognomen,  but  usually 
it  means  some  of  the  Sedums.  But  surely  that 
is  not  what  is  troubling  you.  Send  a  speci- 
men. 

Kaffir  Com. 

{To  Denison,  Texas),  Kaffir  com  is  a  variety 
of  Sorghum,  cultivated  for  both  forage  and 
grain,  and  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  southern 
sections.  The  culture  of  the  same  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  field  com.  A  bulletin  on 
the  subject  was  recently  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Names  of  Plants.— C.  M.  C,  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  a  plant  from  a  single  leaf.  The 
one  you  send  may  be  from  a  Pittosporum,  but 
we  cannot  say  mere  without  having  ample 
material  for  examination. 


At  this  writing  our  advertisement  has 
appeared  but  once  in  American  Garden- 
ing, but  already  we  hare  received 
sixtsen  (z6)  known  inquiries.  Ws  con- 
sider this  Tsry  good,  coming  so  early  in 
the  season.    BATEMAN  MFG.  CO. 

Nsw  Jersey. 
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T.  O.  A8HMEAD.  Nunery,  WilUamf on,  N.  T. 

The  Imerican  titchen  lagazine 

A  magazine  for  every  up-to-date  house- 
keeper. The  suggestions  contained  in  a  single 
number  are  worth  more  than  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion. Price,  fi.oo  a  year.  Sample  copies  free. 
SPECIAL.— We  will  send  American  Garden. 
INO  and  American  Kitchen  Magazine, 

'    both  one  year,  to  any  address,  for  $1.50. 

AIEII8AN  UIDENIM,  P.C.  In  1117.  IT. 


The  Improved-Robbins 
Potato  Planter 

Plants  100^  of  the  seed  correctly. 
Opens  a  loose  furrow,  mixes  tne 
fertilizer  with  the  soil,  drops  the 
seed,  and  covers  with  discs.  Recom- 
mended by  leading  potato  growers 
and  guaranteed  to  give  satinaction. 

Send  tor  Cataloiine  describing  fiO  different 
Implements. 

BATEMAN  MFQ.  CO..  Boi  106,  Qraiiloch,  N.  J. 


BUFF  liSGHORNS.— Winners  for  five  years. 
Circu Isr  free.  OBOBes  s.  Bitiin,  Bitii*  cr««fc,  HMi. 
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TNtCE  SNOVELS 
AND  RAKE 
ATTACHMENT. 

WCIQHT.  20  POUNDS 

^3.7»    KACM. 

cash  wrrH  onokn. 
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The  Only  Colled  Spring  Fenee. 


It  has  taken  U8  ten  jean  to  convince  the  pnblto 
that    elastlelty  Is   absolutely  neoessary  in,  an 

SiBoient  and  durable  wire  fence.  It  was  the  Coiled 
pring  that  did  it.  We  own  the  original  patent  on 
tms  device.  "A  word  to  the  wise  Is  sufflcient." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian  Mich. 

AMERICAN  QARDENINQ 

aiwthe  Ohio  Farmer, 

Jlotib  Onm  Y^mr  Xaeh  far  inUy  $1,60. 

TBE  OHIO  FARMER  Is  a  larm,SOiMae  weekly. $1 
per  year.  A  National  Farm,  Btooi  and  Home  Journal, 
and  Is  Olearly  the  Leader  ef  tlie  AarlealiamI  Press 
•f  Aaserlea.    It  pays  more  for  lUustxmttons,  Con 


'  Aaserlea.    It  pays  more  for  lUustxmtfons,  Correspon. 

ace  and  Maiket  Reports  than  any  other  of  its  ofass. 

It  Is  the  Best  aad  Oeets  ae  Mere  thaa  ethers. 
Bead  for  a  BAMFLE  COPY  to  THB  OHIO  FARMER, 
Cflevehmd,  O. 

ly-THS  OHIO  FARMER  wiU  start  their  paper  the  date 
the  order  is  received  by  them,  and  continue  to  Jan.  IM^ 
14  aieaths.  If  erAered  at  ease.  Address  all  orders  to 

ANCRICAN  QARDENINQ,  P.  0.  Box  16Q7,  Now  York 


^^^  f  AQIf  WM.  G.  BIBCOCK,  biidbhu.  iioi..]  gERRY 

BLACK    ^HljIV  Forprteieeofit«»ng8TRAWBERRY  PLAHT8.dnE  l^.    ^  ' 

I  ■  ■  ^  ■  »  ont  in  eohd  blookt,  not  from  between  the  rowe, tme  to  name.     "^  ■    •  ^  ■  i^  ^ 

Ci?!l?J(^l*<*,9£''^^il«9£4  If  11''^  «•"■■'«'•'•  Complete  Stock    , 
lofCURHAMTM  AMD  tfRAPBtt.   (Mention  this  paper.T  Jl 


OOOSB 


PLANTS 


Before  buying  Seeds 
you  should  write  for 


IIRPFP^  FARM  ANNUAL  isIt 

ftJHI       ^^La'  VB  Tells  the  plain  truth  about 

^^■■B      ■■■■   ^^  ThA  RFiHT  SF.T^OS  ihRt  firowl 


Tells  the  plain  truth  about 

The  Bi:ST  SEEDS  that  Grow! 

Hundreds  of  illustrations  with  remarkable  NEW  NoTeltles,  painted  from  nature. 
««Tlie  l^tmAlnm  AmeHcan  Seed  CaUtloffne.^     jIST  Mailed  FREE  to  all. 

W.  ATLEE   BURPEE  6u  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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iBIKIII  nQDIII  tun  UST. 

LET  us  FILL  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR  1897. 

Below  we  print  a  comprehensive  list  of  the  leading  publications 
of  the  day.  when  more  than  one  Is  wanted  In  club  we  will  be 
pleased  to  send  you  an  estimate. 

Our  list  has  been  careftilly  selected,  and  the  price  at  which  we  offer  magazines,  etc.,  in 
club  with  American  Gardening  has  been  made  as  low  as  is  possible,  in  order  to  induce 
oar  friends  to  place  their  orders  through  us  and  to  enable  them  to  obtain  their  literature 
at  a  great  saving  over  orders  placed  singly. 

Kindly  remember  we  are  not  confined  to  the  below  list,  but  can  furnish  any  newspaper 
or  magazine  published  in  the  world,  singly,  or  in  club  with  American  Gardening. 


Thmjkrwik  oolvnm  of  flgares  [A]  Indleates 


seeoBd  eolimui  [B]  oav  prloe,  I 

General.  a.  b. 

Advance  (Cong'l)  renewals $2  00  $9  00 

American^lleid  (newK !!.'!! '..'.'.'  4  00  4  95 

*'  "      Renewals 4  00  •  4  «0 

Kitchen  Magazine...  1  00  1  75 

'*       Machinist 8  00  8  20 

Aquarium 1  00  l  75 

Arena 8  00  8  60 

ArtAmatear.^ 4  00  4  85 

Art  Interchange  (with  plates). .  4  00  4  85 

Atlantic  Monthly 4  00  4  80 

AvaMaria 8  00  8  70 

Bab^ood ItX)  190 

Baptist  Missionary  Bfagazine. .  1  00  1  90 

Garpentryand  Building 1  00  1  86 

Century 4  00  4  60 

ChieagoTimefl'Herald  (Weekly)  1  00  1  85 

Chicago  InterOoeau  "    ..100  180 

Christian  Herald 1  60  2  15 

Christian  Register 8  00  8  85 

Churchman 8  60  4  10 

Colman's  Rural  World 1  00  1  85 

CoBmopolltan 1  00  1  90 

Delineator  (Butterick's) 1  00  1  90 

Demorest's  Monthly  BCagazine.  8  00  2  60 

Detroit  Free  Press  (Weekly) ...  1  00  1  90 

Domestic  Monthly 1  50  2  15 

Donahoe's  Ma^^ne 2  00  2  60 

Eclectic  Magazine 5  00  5  25 

Electrical  Review 8  00  8  80 

Su^eerixii^  Magasine 8  00  8  60 

Forest  and  Stream  (new  only)..  4  00  4  20 

Forum,  The 8  00  8  60 

Frank  Harrison's  Mainzine. ...     50  1  40 

Frank  Leslie's  PopularMonthly  8  00  8  50 

6odey*8  Magazine 1  00  1  90 

Golden  Days 8  00  8  85 

Good  Housekeeping 2  00  2  70 

Harper's  Bazaar 4  00  4  25 

Harper's  Magazine 4  00  4  25 

Harper's  Weekly 4  00  4  25 

Harper's  Round  Table 2  00  2  50 

JHdmeQueen 50  18s 

Illustrated  American , 4  00  4  80 

Independent 8  00  8  60 

Jenness  Miller's  Illus.  Mag 1  00  1  75 

Judge 500  520 

Judge's  Library 100  185 

Ladles*  Home  Journal,  The. ...  1  00  1  90 

Ladies  Home  Companion 50  145 

Ladies' World 85  1  80 

Leslie's  Illustrated 4  00  4  40 

Life 600  540 

Lippincott's 8  00  8  25 

Macmillan's 8  00  8  60 

McClure's  Magazine 1  00  190 

Munsey's  Magazine 100  190 

Nation,  The 3  00  8  80 

New  England  Magazine. 3  00  3  50 

New  York  Ledger....* .8  00  2  50 

"       "     Tribune  (Weekly)...  1  00  1  90 

"       •*     World  (Tri-Weekly)  1  00  1  75 

North  American  Review,  The..  5  00  5  50 

Notesand  Queries..... v.. > 5  00  5  50 

Observer  (new  only)..** » 8  00  3  25 

Observer  (Renewal)..* 8  00  4  00 

Outing • 8  00  8  35 

Peterson's  Magaaine 1  00  1  85 

Philadelphia  Press  (Weekly). . .  1  00  1  85 

PhrenolqgicalJoumal 1  50  2  25 

Popular  Science  Monthly 5  00  5  65 

Popular  Science  News. 1  60  2  60 

Puck 500  5  10 

Puck's  Library 120  195 

Reriewof  Reviews 2  50  8  25 

Scientiflo  American 8  00  8  60 

**  "    Supplement....  5  00  6  25 

*»  "    with     "        ....  7  00  7  25 

*'  "  Builders' edition  8  60  8  10 

"  *•    inc.  B'l'ds'  edit.  5  50  5  76 

"  "    All  8 editions..,  8  00  9  25 


subflcrlption  price  i 
SNINO  ^r  one  year. 


General.  a. 

Scribner's |8  00 

St.  Nicholas 8  00 

Sunday  School  Times 1  50 

Texas  Sif  tings 4  00 

The  Etude  (new  only) 1  50 

The  Etude  (renewals) 1  50 

The  Outlook 8  00 

Toledo  Blade 100 

Turf.  Field  and  Farm  (new)....  4  00 

Renewal 4  00 

Womankind 50 

Toung  Ladies'  Journal 4  00 

Youth's  Companion  tnew  only)  1  75 

Renewals... 1  75 

Agrrlcnlturalt  etc. 

American  Agriculturist. 1  00 

Breeders' Gazette 2  00 

Country  Gentleman 2  60 

Farmers'  Advocate  (CJanada). . .  1  00 

Farmers'  Magazine 1  00 

Farmers'  Review 1  00 

Farm,  Field  and  Fireside 1  00 

Farm  and  Fireside 50 

Farm  and  Home 50 

Farm  Journal 50 

FarmNews 50 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture^ 1  00 

Home  and  Farm 50 

Indiana  Farmer 1  00 

Mass  Ploughman  (new) 2  00 

Renewals 2  00 

Michigan  Farmer 1  00 

National  Stockman  and  Farmer  1  00 

Nebraska  Farmer 125 

New  England  Farmer 2  00 

Ohio  Farmer 100 

Orange  Judd  Farmer 1  00 

Pacific  Rural  Press 2  40 

Practical  Dairyman 50 

Practical  Farmer 1  00 

PrairieFarmer 100 

Rural  New  Yorker....:........  1  00 

Southern  Cultivator 1  00 

Southern  Farm 100 

**         Florist  and  Gardener  1  00 

Strawberry  Culturist 50 

Texas  Farmer 1  00 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch 100 

Poultry. 

American  Pou)  try  Advocate. . .     25 

Fancier's  Review 50 

Farm  Poultry 1  00 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 65 

Poultry  Herald.». 50 

Poultry  Keeper &u 

Poultry  Monthly 1  00 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal 50 

Horticultural,  etc. 

Canadian  Horticulturist 1  00 

Garden  and  Forest 4  00 

Gardening  (Chicago) 2  00 

Green's  Fruit  Grower 50 

Meehan's  Monthly 2  00 

Foreign. 

Farm  and  Home 2  25 

Field 10  60 

Garden...; 4  60 

Garden  Work 2  50 

Gardener's  Chronicle 4  50 

Gardener's  Magazine 4  50 

Gardening,  Illustrated 2  25 

Gardening  World 2  60 

Journal  or  Botany 4  76 

Journal  of  Horticulture 4  00 

Kew  Gardens  Bulletin 160 


B. 

I8  60 

860 

2  10 

425 

2  15 

285 

860 

1  86 

425 

460 

120 

460 

285 

2  76 

1  86 

240 

2  76 

1  76 

176 

1  00 

180 

140 

1  40 

1  80 

1  20 

185 

1  45 

185 

260 

290 

160 

185 

1  85 

260 

160 

185 

800 

186 

185 

185 

1  80 

1  86 

1  85 

175 

185 

176 

185 

1  16 

1  86 

1  50 

1  60 

140 

1  4U 

1  86 

140 

1  00 

425 

250 

1  85 

260 

825 

11  00 

6  25 

826 

525 

526 

800 

825 

525 

485 

225 

ADDflCSS 
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N.  Y.  WholcBale  Market  Reports. 

Business  generally  is  very  slow.  The 
weather  having  moderated  so  much  has 
caused  much  of  the  stock  to  reach  the 
market  in  better  condition,  especially  south- 
em  stock.  There  not  being  frost  enough  to 
affect  transhipment  locally  grown  produce 
suffers  in  price  siccordingly. 

Hothouse  grapes  (English)  75c.  to  $1.25 
per  lb.  when  in  good  condition;  demand 
slow. 

Native  grapes,  iic  to  13c.  per  lb. 

Hothouse  strawberries,  plentiful;  color 
and  quality  fully  up  to  the  high  average 
noted  last  week,  but  price  reduced  by  one 
half.    They  now  realize  $4.50  per  quart. 

Florida  berries  are  now  arriving,  but  so 
far  the  quality  is  poor.  . 

Florida  oranges  are  still  in  poor  condition 
and  much  of  the  stock  fails  to  realize  full 
market  figures.  Grape  fruit  is  doing  well, 
fancy  selling  as  high  as  $8  per  bez  (j5  to  54 
fruits).  The  possible  supply,  according  to 
reliable  reports  will  be  very  limited  and 
prices  may  be  expected  to  remain  firm. 

California  pears  from  storage  are  in  prime 
condition,  sales  slow.  Winter  Nelis,  $3.50 
to  $3.50;  Easter  Beurre,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  An- 
jou.  $3  to  $3.50;  Beurre  Gris,  $3  per  case. 
Cases  of  the  above  contain  from  100  to  159 
fruits. 

Apples  remain  as  quoted  last  week.  Fancy 
stock  moved  slighly  better  during  the  week. 
Hothouse  cucumbers  we  still  in  light  sup- 
ply and  prices  firm;  fancy,  $1.50  to  $1.75  per 
dozen;  No.  a,  y>6,  to  75c.  per  dozen. 

Hothouse  lettuce  moves  slowly,  sales 
having  been  checked  by  the  excellent  con- 
dition of  late  arrivals  of  Florida  stock.  For 
fancy  stock,  good  heads,  prices  rule  from 
40c.  to  50c.  per  dozen;  lower  grades  vary 
from  $1  per  barrel  upwards.  Florida,  75c. 
to  $1.50  per  basket. 

Mushrooms  still  in  over-supply;  prices 
range  from  15c.  to  40c.  per  lb. 

Tomatoes  are  poor  in  color  and  size ;  the 
supply  is  not  heavy,  but  the  quality  is  so 
poor  that  prices  keep  down,  95c.  and  30c. 
being  the  best  figures  obtainable,  and  much 
of  the  stock  sells  lower  still.  Florida,  per 
carrier,  $x  to  $3. 

Hothouse  radishes  are  very  plentiful;  the 
average  price  for  good  stock  is  $3  per  100 
bunches,  with  an  average  of  eight  in  a 
bunch. 

Other  vegetables  :  Celery  is  in  fair  supply 
and  very  quiet,  prices  favoring  the  buyer. 
Cauliflower  nominally  unchanged  in  absence 
of  fresh  receipts.  Cabbages  and  other  locak 
winter  vegeUbles  generally  uacfaanged. 
Norfolk  steamer  brought  laco  barrels  of 
spinach  and  600  barrels  of  kale;  trade  is 
slow  and  prices  show  no  improvement.  A 
fair  supply  of  Florida  vegetables  in  by- 
freight  and  express.  Most  of  the  strin^^ 
beans  are  offering  at  $1  to  $i.9Sf  being  too 
old  or  otherwise  inferior;  a  few  lots  brought 
$1.50,  and  one  or  two  strictly  fancy  marks 
of  White  Refugee  were  placed  at  a  consider- 
able premium.  Egg  plants  would  sell  well 
if  fancy;  offerings  generally  defective  and 
hard  to  move. 

Beets,  norlda.  new,  per  crate. ••  «0-tl  OO 

—Charleston,  new.  per  dos.  bchs. JO—     » 

Brassels  sprouts,  per  qt •  oCi  S 

encumbers,  Florida,  per  crate JSS";!? 

Cabbages,  per  100.... tStiSS 

Cauliflowers,  extra  fancy,  per  bbl 5  00-  7  W 

-fair  to  prime,  per  bbl........^. *  St  t  S 

Celery,  flat  bunches,  per' dos.  bchs. JT"     SS 

-fancy  large,  per  do*,  stalks Jj^     » 

-average  best,  per  doa.  stalks. »-     » 

-small  to  medium,  per  doz,  sUlkp Jr"  t  S 

E(r«r  plants,  Fla..^per  H-^h\.  box 1  SZ  I  ffi 

-Florida,  per  bbl ^  SZ     2 

Kale.  Norfolk,  per  bbl «>-     ■* 

Onions  are  still  improving  in  price,  making 
quite  an  advance  from  last  week.  Keeping 
quality  poor: 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl... •tnt^JS 

Eastern,  red.  per  bbl... I  rtl  5  08 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl,.... I  Jfcl  I  S 

State  *Wn,  yellow,  per  bbL 2  26-2  80 

Western.  wliite,cbolr *- 

Oiange  Co.,  white,  pe 
Orange  Co.,  yellow,  w 
Orange  Oa.  red  per  b 
Bermuda,  per  crate.. 
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«UR    PREMIUMS    ARE    OFFERED    with  a  view  to  mte«sjng  present  «,bscrib«^  to 
obtain  us  New  Sab8criptioii8»  and  for  so  doing 
we  expect  them  to  obtain  the  new  subscriber  and  retain  the  premium.     If  the  subscriber  they  procure 
wants  a  premium  (and  he  doubtless  will)  he,  in  turn,  should  interest  himself  in  the  same  way.     New 
names  sent  in  direct  are,  of  course,  also  entitled  to  our  premium  offers. 
Every  premium  offered  by  American  Gardening  in  1897  will  be  select  and  valuable,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
all  orders  will  be  filled  direct  from  growers  who  seek  the  trade  of  our  readers,  and  so  are  making  us  great 
concessions,  the  premiums  will,  as  a  rule,  be  in  themselves  worth. the  full  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 


LORD  PENZANCE'S 

lEH|iniiDl|{MTl|llllil|S. 

Quite  a  New  Feature  in  Roses. 


The  foliage  of  every  one  of  them  is 

as  sweetly  scented  as  tlie  old- 

fasiiioned   Sweet  Briar  that 

grew    in    our    grand- 

motiiers'  gardens. 

Tlie  Sweet  Briar  or  Eglantine,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  to  possess  one  of  the 
Bweetest  perfumes  that  nature  has  pro- 
vided and  its  delicious  scent  Is  the  object 
for  which  it  is  usually  cultivated.  These 
new  varieties,  now  for  the  first  time 
placed  in  commerce,  are  vast  improve- 
ments upon  the  old  sorts.  They  are  hy- 
brids (obtained  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Penzance)  between  the  common  Sweet 
Briar  and  various  old-fashioned  garden 
Boses  and  are  possessed  of  many  advan- 
tages. 

The  flow«ra.af:flLboniftln  wondrous  profusion, 
and  vary  in  color  from  white,  throufch  aeveral 
shades  of  pink,  to  very  dark  red  or  crimson. 

The  pisiits  are  perfectly  hardy  even  in  very 
bleak  and  exposed  positions. 

For  vtoor  off  growth  there  Is  acareely  any- 
thing In  the  rose  world  to  equal  them .  Plants 
three  years  old  have  now  many  shoots  on 
them  that  rise  to  the  helf?ht  of  twelve  feet. 
Theae,  with  a  slightly  outward  bend,  and 
clothed  with  flowera  of  exquisite  tints,  pro- 
duce a  gorgeous  effect. 

The  bods  are  the  most  graceful,  sweet  and 
delicate  objects  Imaginable. 

The  Hewers  are  single  or  semi-double,  and 
this  adds  lightness  and  elegance  to  their 
beaoty.   9 

After  the  flowers  are  over,  they  are  followed 
by  bright  scarlet  seed  pods  or  "nips"  in  great 
numbers,  which,  nestling  among  the  deep 
Knen,  scented  foliage,  make  the  plant  delight- 
folly  ornamental  till  quite  late  in  the  autumn. 

No  garden  will  be  esteemed  complete 

which  does  not  possess  a  group  of  Hybrid 
Sweet  Briars.  They  are  so  sweetly  scent- 
ed, 80  beautiful  in  color,  so  haidy  and 
tree  from  disease  and  tlie  attacks  of  in- 
sects, as  to  make  them  eageriy  sought 
ifter  by  all  the  knowing  ones. 


This  ■ 
is  Our 
Offer. 


^  For  one  NEW  subsorlptlom 
to  Amerioan  Gardening  at 
Sl.OO,  we  will  forward  jron, 
all  charges  prepaid,  Tonr 
oholoe  of  two  of  the  three 
following  Tarieties : 

Meg  Merrilies*  Red. 

Anne  of  Geierstein,  Pink. 

Brenda,  Blush  White. 


TlieaboTe  to  be  well-established  plants 
•■kefSHiaohpots. 

The  eoUeetion  of  Three  above  Plnnts  for 
m  KBW  SUBSOBilPTlON  to  Amerioan 
te4ealngntS1.96. 

Tbeae  plants  will  be  forwarded  to  our  sub- 
•"ibwB  direct  from  the  growers,  eminently 
i^Dslble  people,  who  guarantee  them  to  be 
^to  name  and  color. 

PlniU  ready  for  shipment  May  1 .  Orders 
yked  BOW,  however,  owing  to  the  expect- 
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UR  GREATEST  1897  PREIHIUE 


The    Wondei^ul    New    Climbing    Rose 

Yellow  Rambler  (Aglaiaj 

A  worthy    COMPANION   to   the   well-known    Crimson    Rambler, 
The  Hardiest  Yellow  Climbing  Rose  Ever  Introdnced. 

ITellO^r  Il.ailll>ler  bears  its  flowers  in  immense  clusters,  often  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty  blossoms  In  a  bunch,  the  trusses  bein^  of  handsome  pyramidal 
shape. 

Yello^w  RamMer  holds  its  blooms 
from  three  to  lour  weeks  without  fad- 
ing:; a  large  bush  in  full  bloom  Is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  sights  imagln-^ 
able. 

Yello^r  Ramlsler  is  a  clear  decided 
yellow,  in  marked  contrast  t<y  manv 
roses  so  described,  but  which  have 
really  only  a  yellow  tingle. 

Yello^w  RatnMer  is  very  vigorous ; 
well-established  plants  often  making 
shoots  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height  In  a 
single  season. 

Yello^w  RamMer  represents  the  tri. 
umphof  theceuturyinthe  hybridizing 
art,  and  is  the  most  valuable  intro- 
duction in  recent  years. 

Yello^w  RamMer  is  very  sweetly 
scented. 

Yello^r  RamMer  combines  the 
climbing  habit  and  decided  yellow 
color  with  hardiness. 

Yello^w  RamMer  will  withstand, 
without  protection,  a  zero  tempera- 
ture; with  protection  it  will  thrive 
where  any  other  rose  will. 

Yello^w  RamMer  is  thus  adapted 
to  successful  culture  In  nearly  all  of 
the   northern   parts   of   the    United 

A  CLIBTEU  OF  YELLOW  BAMBLER  R08E8.  StatCS. 

Yellow  Rambler  is  absolutely  NEW  on  the  market  and  will  prove 
the  sensation  of  1897  1 

Yello^w  Rambler  premiums  will  be  shipped  direct  to  our  sub- 
scribers from  the  introducers,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  reliable 
firms  of  nurserymen  in  the  country. 

All  stock  is  guaranteed  pure  and  will  be  shipped  in  good  condition. 

DON'T  YOU  WANT  A  YELLOW  RAMBLER  ROSE  ? 

You  Can  Earn  One  in  Ten  Minutes  ! 

Up  a  li    Allff    nPPFff         ^®  ^^^  forward,  all  charges  prepaid,  one  well- 
JrCAU    UUII    Vrriill.        established  plant  of  leUow  BamWer  Rose,  from 
^    2>i  Inch  pot,  for  OHE  NEW  SUBSCBIFTION  to  American  Gardening  at 
$1,00,  or  six  plants  for  fire  NEW  snbseriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

The  same  plant  will  not  be  sold  in  1897  for  l^ss  than  50  cents.  Plants  will  be  shipped  on 
and  after  March  15th.  It  is  expected  that  the  dc|mand  for  this  New  Rose  will  be  phenomenal, 
and  we  advise  those  of  our  readers  who  want  a  plant  to  be  early  wf th  their  order. 


J^,^,.^    »™ 

,./                 - 'r.W^iiS^li^ 

1  ^■■ 

.    V 

'^r     i'V*   J 

!l^-3f 

^""•^^Ig^^ 
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Successful 


growers  of  fruits,  berries* 
and  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
know  that  the  largest  yields  and 
best  quality  are  produced  by 
the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
containing  at  least  10%  of 

Actual  Potash. 

Without  the  liberal  use  of  Pot- 
ash on  sandy  soils,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  grow  fruits,  berries  and 
vegetables  of  a  quality  that  will 
command  the  best  prices. 

All  about  Potash — the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex- 
periment on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States— it 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  giadly 
nail  free  to  any  fanner  in  America  who  will  wQte  for  iL 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  Yotk. 

OLD  BOOKS  K»!?4^'** 

Greenhouses^ 

^^^.  ConstructiM^ 

FOR    B8TIMATB    WRITE    TO    . 

JOHN  Q.  MONINQERi  .v 

412-422  Hawthorne  Ave.. 
CHICAQO,  ILL. 

SOLS  MANUFACTURER  OF  THE 

CHICAOO  VENTILATOR  LIFTER 


B 


UY 

ERRY 
OXES   »f 

lor  iSg6*7  mailed  FREE. 


GUmRZ  Baskets  for  PMcbes,  Onqws  siid  Melons. 


■.J*JiJ*JMkFJ»NMk>kikKJ>J^^J^^^ 


UMUUkFJ. 


CYPRESS 

If  MUCH  HPPi  ^imA»U  THAW  PINE. ; 

SASH   BARS 


rnr  *•  ukoth  «t  LMfaeit.  ^ ; 


REEHHOUSE       i 

Smr\C\%tr  ear  \\}v  9tr»t*4  iBaoh  ^ 

"CYPg^E  5)5  lU  m  1  EKPiMB  irt  US  Esr ; 


When  Muwerinir  •dTortlsemeats  pleaso 
skeatloB  Amerioan  Qmrdeidwkg. 


FREE  SEED  DISTRIBUTION 

(NOT  BY  THE  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT.) 

A  Superb  Collection  of  Beautiful  Flowers— huodreds  of  popular  varietiee, 
annuals,  biennials  and  perennials  in  every  oonoeivable  shade,  tint  and  ooior,  is  en- 
closed, free  of  charge,  with  every  copy  of  our  beautiful  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF 
SEEDS,  PLANTS  and  BULBS  for  1897,  to  all  applicants  from  this  advertisement. 
The  book  contains  much  information  of  value  to  all  lovers  of  flowers,  plants  and 
good  vegetables.    Postage  4  ots. 

PITCHER  &  iVlANDA,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

JOHN  N.  MAY,  Reeelver. 

BAHLES'  TESTED  SEEDS. 

Market  Gardeifers*  Track  Fanaera*  aad  all  Seedl  Bayers  vet  aiy  prices  befara 
yea  kay.      Write  far  1897  Seedl  Aaaaal  aad  Special  Wbaleaale  Price  l.tst. 

Send  for  samplas  of  any  seeds  you  wish  to  test  19* Balesmea  wanted  everywhere. 


GROWER  OP  FARM 

AND  GARDEN  SEEDS. 


Write  now. 

>%   FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


STftwDftRD  FLOWER  POTSr'sg^^&ru^-gyjs^is^Rfflf'jas^ 

THK  WHILLOIN  POTTKRV  CO.,  713>71»  WHAHTON  ST.    PHILADCLI>HIA. 
BKAaOH    WAKBB.V.SVi    j    j„aao.  SSjmwMd'^SSoT'ga.M,  WHO  ^BLAHD  OITT,  H.  T. 

\jlvAOWHot&U8e«"Il!rHo*bSj.\jJvA 

^;/AN[HORNE.  GRIFFEN   &  CO. 


&fa9M. 


19,  ie  4  IT  LAIQHT  ST,,  AND     NEW     YARit 


•ktp     €•.    at 

aaTaaaak  Jk 
NewEnalaad 
A    SaTAMiali 

___  B.B.Ge. 

LOW    RATBS!  ^  ^  LOW    RATES! 

THB0HBAPB9T  AND  QUICKEST,  THE  8AFB8T  AND  BEAT.  THB  ORB  A  TBRT  COMFORT 
TobefoandonthebrcMdAUMitfo,  is  yla  one  of  the  MacnUooit  VeaMls  of  SAVANNAH  UNE  FLEET.  Elecant 
Berrloe.    Speed  iineqiiAled  07  enj  other  Steamship  line  on  the  AtUntlo  Gout. 

PA88BNOEK8  VIA  STEAMSOIP  and  SAVANNAH  TICKETED  TO  ANT  POINT  SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

■TIAICBBS  FLT  BBTWnv 

MEW  YORK  aad  SAT  ANN  AH,  (from  New  York  Tueedaya,  Thondays  and  Satnrdays.) 

BOSTON  and  SATANN  AH*  (from  Boeton  erery  four  dajs  ae  per  pabUahed  echedule.) 

PHILADELPHIA  and  SAVANNAH,  (from  Philadelphia  erery  fire  daya.) 
NEW  IMPROVEMENTS.    Sea  Spnty  Batha,  Electric  U^hts,  ReOupeted  and  Handsomely  Furnished  Staie-Rooma, 
Modem   Sanitary  Arrangements,  are  some  of  the  new  Improrements  which  are  to  be  observed  aboard  the 
■Elacaat  Pasecaaer  SKlpe  af  the  Sayaaaah  Lisa  Fleat. 

Send  two  cent  stamp  for  copj  of  '.'Savannah  line  News"  and  three  colored  map  showing  attractions  of  the  AUaatIo 
Coaat. 

Q.  M.  SORREL,  Manager,  New  Pier  36  N.R.p  New  York. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

nffiTICDLTDBAI,     ABCHITBCT8     AND     BUUDBBS. 

BTMAM.  AXfD  HOT  'WXTKWL  HBATIMO  IBBIGHfK) 

Plans  aad  Bstlmates  fnnlshed  on  applieatloa. 


Band  f  ovr  seats 


Sis  Micfcaat  Awnrtf •  at  Ika  WatM** 

postsffs  for  ninstrsted  Gstalogna. 


ABOHITBOTVBAL  OVVIOB*  liO  FIFTH  ATE.,  OOR.  91bC  0T&EBT»  NEW  TO) 
Faetaryt  IrTlBgt«B^a«aM4aaB0  N«w  Tarti^ 
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An  Old-fashioned  Borden 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  read  a  great  deal  of  writ- 
ing upon  the  merits  of  the  **  Old-fashioned  Border,"  as 
tgaiost  the  stilted,  laborsome,  and  unnatural  effects  of  the 
more  often  seen  carpet  bedding.  For  our  own  part,  we 
revel  in  the  naturalness,  the  freedom,  and  the  luxuriance  of 
growth,  as  seen  in  the  so-called  ** old-fashioned"  style, 
wliere  is  seen  the  art  that  does  reflect,  nay,  is  nature. 
It  is  pleasurable  to  be  able  to  present  herewith,  in  figure 
II,  a  representative  of  such  a  charming  garden ;  that  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Henshaw, 
on  SUten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  view 
may  serve  as  an 
lid  to  others  who 
desire  to  have  a 
garden  which  shall 
he  a  *' thing  of 
heauty"  and  "a 
jay  forever."  But 
let  the  owner  speak 
for  himself : 

••the  illustration 
(fig.  II)  shows  part 
of  the  •  Grand- 
mother's Garden,* 
or  old  time  herbac- 
eous border,  a  style 
ef  gardening  so 
much  in  vogue 
fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago.  The  border 
altogether  is  about 
175  feet  in  length, 
with  an  average 
width  of  13  f«et, 
and  three-fourths 
of  the    occupants 

are  entirely  hardy,  requiring  no  proteetion  whatever;  the 
rast  of  the  plants  are  what  may  be  termed  transient  visitors, 
CQch  as  Cannas  and  Dahlias,  a  few  of  the  most  reliable 
annuals,  and  some  native  plants  commonly  known  as  weeds; 
in  fact,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  during  the 
past  summer  was  a  plant  of  Cassia  Marylandica,  this  is  a 
common  swamp  plant,  usually  found  gprowing  about  four  feet 
high.  In  this  border  it  covered  a  space  six  feet  in  diameter, 
and  had  a  height  of  seven  feet,  and  was  laden  vnth  its  golden 
pea-shaped    blossoms   for  two  months.    Other  native  plants 


Pio.  II.— A  Typical  '*Old-Pashioned"  Border. 


responded  to  cultivation  by  extra  size,  and  profusion  of 
bloom  not  seen  when  growing  wild,  among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  Rudbeckia,  Coreopsis  laciniata,  Veron- 
ica, Vinca,  Leucanthemum,  Asters  and  Solidagos.  There 
are  several  annuals  which  come  up  every  spring,  and  require 
to  be  treated  as  weeds — just  thinning  out  to  leave  only 
such  as  are  needed. 

••The  plants  most  prominently  seen  in  the  border  are  the 
Day  Lily,  Cannas,  Dahlias  and  Hardy  Grasses;  Eulalia 
japonica  is  the  best  of  these,  and  gives  the  least  trouble. 
Erianthus  Ravennse  or  Pampas  Grass,  grows  taller,  but  is 

not  as  picturesque. 
The  two  varieties 
of  old-fashioned 
Ribbon  Grass,  or 
•  Gardener's  Gar- 
ters,' are  both 
worthy  a  place, 
the  old  one  makes 
the  brightest  show 
in  early  summer, 
but  the  other  re- 
tains its  variega- 
tion all  through 
the  hot  weather, 
and  even  after  the 
first  frosts  is  cheer- 
ful. 

••For  reliability 
and  constancy  of 
bloom  nothing  can 
beat  the  Paeony ; 
Perennial  Phloxes, 
in  different  colors; 
the  Siberian  and 
Iceland  Poppies ; 
Funkias,  Holly- 
hocks.  Foxgloves, 
Dianthus,  and 
other  old-time  oc- 
cupants of  the  garden ;  any  gaps  that  occur  during  the  sum- 
mer can  always  be  filled  up  with  such  annuals  as  Zinnias, 
French  or  African  Marigolds,  Alyssum,  Mignonette,  Portulaca, 
Asters,  and  many  others  that  may  be  taken  from  a  reserve 
sown  in  the  cold  frame  in  spring." 

••Hardy  Roses,  not  forgetting  the  Moss  Rose  and  Sweet- 
brier,  are  planted  at  intervals  of  12  feet,  the  whole  length  of 
the  border,  and  are  always  acceptable." 

••The  illustration  (fig.  13)  of  one  wing  of  the  extension 
of  my  house  draped  with  climbers  shows  a  treatment  that  is 
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all  in  keeping,  with  such  plants  as  the 
Golden  Honeysuckle,  Vitis  hetrophylla 
variegata,  Clematis  paniculata  grandi- 
flora,  Ampelopsis  Veitohii,  and  A.  Vir- 
ginica.  Climbing  Roses,  and  the  "  Bonnie 
Brier  Bush."  The  low-growing  plants  are 
Tradescantia  commelina,  and  T.  Vir- 
ginica,  Aegopogon,  Euonymus  radicans. 
Phlox  subulata,  Azaleas,  Opuntia, 
hardy  Pyrethrums,  and  the  fragrant 
Southernwood."  The  distant  corner  of 
the  border  just  spoken  of  is  seen  in  the 
right  side  of  this  view. 

**One  of  the  pleasures  of  the  Herbaceous 
Border  is  that  a  flower  of  seme  kind  can 
be  picked  from  it  any  time  during  ten 
months  out  of  the  twelve ;  there  is  always 
something  coming  up,  or  in  flower,  and 
a  walk  along  it  every  morning  reveals 
something  not  seen  befere."  —  Samuel 
Henshaw,  Landscape  Gardener." 


A  Reliable  Old  Window  Plant. 

In  reoent  years  there  has  been  a 
very  wholesome  reaction  in  gardens  la 
favor  of  what  are  known  as  old-fash- 
ioned hardy  plants,  such  as  paeony, 
phlox,  ferns,  etc.  There  comes  to  my 
mind  one  of  the  oldtlme  window  and 
greenhouse  plants,  that  is  deserving  of 
much  more  attention  than  It  is  now  re- 
ceiving. It  is  a  wax  plant,  Hoya 
camosa,  sometimes  called  honey  flower 
because  the  pretty  blossoms  are  tipped 
with  honey  drops.  For  adaptability  to 
the  average  treatment  that  plants  re- 
ceive in  our  homes,  it  easily  stands 
second  to  that  iron-clad,  the  English 
Ivy.  It  can  be  killed,  but  the  chances 
of  this  are  slight  compared  with  the 
average  house  plants.  Some  florists, 
who  run  the  plant  along  the  rafters  or 
over  the  back  walls  of  their  green- 
houses, claim  that  the  more  the  plant 
is  neglected  the  greater  is  the  yield 
of  flowers.  I  do  not  make  this  well- 
grounded  statement  with  a  view  to 
encouraging  ill  treatment  of  the  plant 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
worst  treatment  that  plants  ordinarily 
receive  in  a  greenhouse  is  approxi- 
mately as  good  as  would  be  good  treat- 
ment in  the  window  garden. 

On  one  account  the  wax  plant  Is 
better  suited  to  house  culture  than  is 
the  English  ivy.  The  wax  plant  Is  a 
lover  of  heat;  its  heavy,  fleshy  leaves 
stand  atmospheric  dryness  almost  as 
well  as  do  those  of  a  cactus.  For  this 
reason  it  may  be  trained  about  the  top 
sash  of  and  over  a  window,  where  the 
air  of  the  room  is  the  hottest,  and 
thrive  all  the  while. 

An  objection  would  be  raised  to  the 
wax  plant  by  some,  to  the  effect  that 
It  is  a  slow  grower  while  young.  This 
frequently  Is  the  case,  but  at  the  same 
time  let  it  be  said  that  once  It  Is  under 
way  no  house  plant  grows  faster.  The 
slowness  of  growth  at  the  start,  how- 
ever, may  be  overcome  in  some  meas- 
ure by  treatment  It  is  a  plant  that 
does  not  like  much  moisture  at  the 
root  during  the  period  of  slow  growth, 
therefore  be  careful  not  to  keep  the 
soil  anything  like  soaked.  The  plant 
.is  not  a  great  rooter,  hence  does  not 
require  as  much  pot  room  as  does  the 
average  house  plant  One  way,  there- 
fore, of  hastening  growth  and  bloom 
Is  to  keep  it  In  rather  a  small-sized  pot 
As  for  soil,  one  consisting  of  about 
one-third  sand,  the  balance  a  rich 
loam,  and  withal  a  considerable  por^ 
tion  of  little  pieces  of  pounded  bricks, 
will  suit  it  welL 

The  annexed  engraving,  showing  a 
young  plant  raised  by  layering  (a  very 
good  way  to  propagate),  gives  a  good 
representative  of  the  flower  truss,  as 
well  as  of  the  foliage,  of  the  wax 
plant.    The  flowers  are  very  attractive 


and  wax-like,  of  a  pinkish  white  color, 
with  a  dark  star-like  protuberance  in 
the  center.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
called  a  profuse  flowerer. 

Although  the  wax  plant  is  well  ad- 
apted to  training  about  a  window.  It 
forms  handsome  specimens  when, 
grown  over  a  trellis.  One  of  the  flnest 
is  the  globe  or  the  balloon  shaped 
trellis. 

In  the  matter  of  temperature,  the 
wax  plant  enjoys  a  warm  place,  and 
will  make  little  growth  in  any  other. 
About  60  degrees  as  a  night  tempera^ 
ture  suits  it  well,  but  its  remark- 
able adaptability  will  enable  it  to  get 
along  where  it  is  much  cooler,  al- 
though here  no  growth  can  be  ex- 
pected. 

This  plant  is  almost  Insect  proof; 
hardly  another  besides  the  mealy  bug 
will  touch  it  in  the  window  garden, 
and  this  can  be  easily  kept  down  by 
washing  with  warm  soapy  water.  In 
speaking  of  this  old  favorite,  mention 
should  be  made  of  some  other  mem- 
bers of  the  genus  that  are  flt  com- 
panions as  window  and  hot-house 
plants.    Hoya  bella  is  more  slender  in 


Fio.  xa.— The  Wax  Plant  :   Hoya  carnosa* 

growth  and  hits  smaller  leaves  than 
H.  camosa.  Moreover,  It  enjoys  a 
little  higher  heat,  and  is  well  suited 
to  a  warm  sitting  room  window. 

Being  of  more  delicate  habit,  it  is 
sometimes  grafted  on  strong  growing 
kinds  like  camosa,  in  which  case  it 
grows  faster  and  blooms  more  freely 
than  on  its  own  roots. 

ELIAS  A.  LONG. 


Reforestine.  —  The  Fall  Mountain  Paper 
Company  (Mass.)  has  been  studying  for  the 
past  few  years,  methods  of  reforesting  their 
large  tracts  of  wild  land,  and  the  past  season 
have  gathered  large  quantities  of  Spruce 
cones,  to  be  planted  on  their  cleared  lands 
in  the  upper  White  river  valley.  It  owns 
nearly  half  of  the  towns  of  Hancock  and 
Granville,  and  large  tracts  in  Rochester, 
Pittsfield,  Stockbridge  and  Chittenden.  Its 
policy  will  be  to  keep  the  growth  of  the 
young  trees  equal  to  their  euttings  of  the 
old,  so  as  to  make  the  supply  permanent. 


Preparins:  the  Soil  for  Crops. 

The  matter  of  preparing  the^  ground  for 
the  future  crop  is  one  very  much  neglected, 
the  plowing  or  digging  very  indifferently 
done,  and  the  ground  just  turned  over  the 
regulation  5  to  8  inches  in  depth.  No  one 
has  a  right  to  expect  a  good  crop  of  vege- 
tables to  succeed  on  such  shallow  soils,  for 
when  a  drought  comes,  as  it  invariably  will 
every  summer,  the  plants  dry  right  up  and 
will  wilt  down  flat,  thus  receiving  a  check 
that  frequently  encourages  lettuce  to  bolt 
to  seed.  The  same  with  celery,  and  what 
were  intended  for  cauliflowers  turned  out 
only  buttons,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  There 
are  some  soils  that  will  absorb  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  or  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion better  than  others,  fertile  and  deeply 
pulverized  soils  containing  finely  divided 
clay,  some  sand  and  lime,  with  a  good 
dressing  of  organic  manures,  will  supply 
moisture  to  olants  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  others  not  so  constituted.  I  have 
found  onion  roots  17  inches  below  the  sur- 
face on  ground  that  was  trenched  3  feet  in 
depth,  growing  unchecked  all  through  the 
season ;  the  bulbs  were  pictures  to  look 
upon,  they  were  so  fine. 

Many  garden  soils,  after  years  of  inten- 
sive cultivation,  become  sour,  the  surface 
during  the  arrowing  season  quickly  showing 
a  sticky  green.  .This  is  due  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  undecomposed  organic  matter  in 
them.^Many  soils  are  also  deficient  in  the 
phosphates.  Whenever  possible  it  is  good 
practice  to  trench  such  soils  somewhat  more 
deeply  than  they  were  turned  over  pre- 
viously, putting  a  la3rer  of  manure  in  the 
bottom  of  every  trench,  also  a  sprinkling  of 
bone  dust  to  supply  phosphoric  acid.  After 
completing  this,  apply  a  liberal  dose  of 
fresh  lime  on  the  surface,  harrowing  or  rak- 
ing it— iftf/  plowed  or  dug  in  to  any  depth; 
lime  will  work  its  way  down  quick  enough, 
and  will  have  a  beneficial  infiuence  on  the 
soil  by  neutralizing  the  acidity  causing  the 
sourness,  and  decomposing  all  organic 
matter.  Lime  will  also  break  up  heavy 
clay  soil  and  bind  loose  sandy  soil,  ft  will 
not,  however,  take  the  place  of  organic 
manure,  but  it  will  make  the  plant  food  al- 
ready in  the  soil  more  available  for  absorp- 
tion by  the  roots,  and  not  the  least  im- 
portant is  the  fact  that  it  is  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious to  many  insects  and  cut  worms 
that  may  be  in  the  soil.  One  of  the  many 
advantages  of  well-drained,  deeply  jral- 
verised  soils  is  that  they  quickly  warm  up 
in  spring.  When  the  particles  of  soil  are 
full  of  water,  as  during  rain,  the  air  it 
previously  held  was  displaced  by  the 
heavier  water,  and  as  quickly  as  this  water 
soaks  away,  fresh  warm  air  enters  from  the 
atmosphere  and  warms  the  soil.  This  is 
important  for  those  desiring  earlv  vege- 
tables, as  plants  cannot  grow  satisfactorily 
where  the  roots  are  much  colder  than  the 
prevailing  atmosphere;  but  where  water 
freely  enters  and  as  freely  passes  away,  and 
fresh  air  enters,  the  soil  becomes  warm  and 
vegetables  then  grow. 


Apple  Bxports  to  Bngland.  —  Returns 
from  the  apple  shipments  to  England 
from  New  Hampshire  this  season,  says 
a  local  paper,  show  the  business  t«  have 
been  a  dismal  failure,  and  prove  this  t* 
have  been  the  most  disastrous  apple 
year  in  the  history  of  this  section.  The 
actual  cost  per  barrel  to  the  farmer  was 
60  cents.  Prom  their  various  shipments 
they  have  received  prices  from  10^  cents 
to  90  cents,  and  en  the  last  snipment 
there  is  an  extra  charge  of  iji^  cents  per 
barrel.  At  these  prices  only  three  ship- 
ments brought  any  profit,  and  each 
succeeding  one  shewed  an  increasing 
loss,  until  on  the  last  one  the  fanners 
have  had  to  pay  charges  of  i^  cents  a 
barrel  for  the  privilege  of  senaing  their 
fruit  abroad. 
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Concerning  Carnations.]] 

The  Carnation  to-day  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  garden  flowers,  and  regard  for  it 
has  entered  so  deeply  into  the  hearts  of 
flower  lovers  that  no  mere  caprice  of  fashion 
will  ever  appreciably  effect  its  standing. 
It  fashion  deigns  to  favor  it  for  a  season,  it 
is  only  still  more  in  request,  but  though 
fashion  changes  to  other  flowers  to  gratify 
its  whims,  it  is  almost  certain  to  have 
aroused  other  sympathies  and  respondent 
love. 

Oiii^n  Mid  HUtorj. 

Lost  in  the  dim  obscurity  of  distant  ages, 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  unrecorded,  are  the 
initial  efforts  of  those  who  began  the  work 
of  developing  aad  improving  this  flower. 
Whether  there  was  first  a  vari-colored  race 
of  single-flowered  forms,  or  how  and  when 
doubling  took  place  the  oldest  records  of 
this  flower  tell  not,  yet  it  has  an  ancient  his- 
tory, and  was  much  beloved  when  outdoor 
garden  flowers  were  few  indeed,  and  glass 
floriculture  unknown.  The  early  stages  of 
its  evolution  into  a  flower  of  such  varied 
beauty  were  hardly  chance  results,  for  we 
know  the  wild. type  and  parent,  and  you 
may  see  it  to-day  still  the  same,  ekeing  out 
a  perfect  subsistence  upon  old  eastle  and 


pictures  of  the  early  Dutch  Painters  Carna- 
tions are  unmistakably  and  admirably  por- 
traved. 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  the 
flower's  modem  history  is  its  amenability  to 
development  and  improvement  along  well 
defined  and  widely  divergent  lines,  till  to- 
day we  have  several  distinct  classes  diverse 
in  constitution,  in  habit  of  growth,  period 
of  blooming,  form  of  flower,  and  variety  of 
coloring.  Most  interesting  and  instructive 
especially  is  the  latest  acquisition  of  a  race 
adapted  to  the  reauirements  of  the  cultural 
systems  practised  in  this  country,  which 
alone  has  brought  this  flower  rapidly  into 
the  prominent  and  well-deserved  position  it 
now  enjoys  here. 

It  will  at  least  be  interesting,  if  not  of  de- 
cided practical  value,  to  growers  in  this 
country  to  briefly  review  and  remark  upon 
the  characteristics  of  the  several  classes  of 
European  Carnations. 

Bnropeftn  Glasses. 


T  The  earlier  Carnation  fanciers  appear  to 
have  been  most  attracted  to  the  bizarre  or 
oddly  colored  varieUes,  for  as  early  as  1769 
the  Carnation  was  classified  according  to 
color  vagaries  under  the  names  of  Flakes, 
Bizarres,  Picotees,  and  Painted  Ladies.  The 
varieties  belonging  to  the  three  first  named 
classed  found  not  a  few  admirers;  they  be- 
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fortress  walls,  as  at  Rochester,  in  England, 
whilst  across  the  channel,  in  Normandy, 
high  up  on  the  enduring  ruins  of  ancient 
feudal  towers,  it  lives  on,  braving  the 
storms  in  winter;  in  summer  perfecting  its 
by  no  means  attractive  flowers,  and  ripen- 
ing seeds  that  find  an  ample  seed  bed  in  the 
flint  masonry.  Here  it  knows  ao  spot  nor 
mst,  and  eel  worms  and  wire  worms  have 
not]to  be  reckoned  with. 

Such  are  the  conditions  under  which 
grows  Dianthus  Caryophyllus,  which  botan- 
ists agree  is  the  type  and  parent  of  the 
Carnation.  D.  Caryophyllus  is  but  one  of  a 
vf Ty  l^e  family,  and  Mr.  P.  N.  Williams, 
w  >o  mooographed  the  Caryophylls,  told  us 
tt  t  four  or  five  species  of  Dianthus  had 
p<  ^bly  been  used  in  hybridization,  but  we 
hi  7e  no  direct  proof. 

t  is  known,  however,  that  the  Carnation 
w  I  cultivated  in  England  during  the  reign 
ol  Edward  III.,  1337-1357-  Chaucer  men- 
tit  OS  it  in  X38i5,  calling  it  the  '*  Clove 
G  ofre." 

The  modem  name  Carnation  was  men- 
ti.  oed  by  Henry  Lyte,  in  1578.  Gerrard,  in 
hi  '*  Herbal,**  published  in  1597,  mentions  a 
yi  low  Carnation  that  a  merchant  of  Lon- 
d<  a  procured  from  Poland,  '*and  which  be- 
fo  e  that  time  was  sever  seen  nor  heard  of 
io  hese  countries."    In  the  beautiful  flower 


'*aper  hy  A.  Herrlngton,  Madison.  N.  J.,  read 
be  re  the  Morris  Co.  (N.  J.)  Hortlcaltaral  Society, 
Ji    lary  13, 1897. 


came  "florists*  flowers,'*  their  improve- 
ment was  taken  in  hand  by  a  small  body  of 
enthusiastic  fiorists  who  set  about  evolving 
their  ideal  Carnation  m  form  as  precise  and 
perfect  as  though  cast  in  a  moula,  its  petals 
smooth  and  without  fringed  edges,  the  sev- 
eral colors  as  clearly  and  as  sharplv  defined 
as  though  lined  out  upon  a  color  chart,  and 
to  assist  the  eye  in  seeing  all  the  good 
points  of  the  flower  when  placed  upon  the 
exhibition  table,  its  petals  were  severally 
arranged  with  tweezers,  supernumeraries 
withdrawn,  and  when  the  *' dressing**  was 
complete  the  bloom  was  inserted  in  a  round 
white  paper  disc.  You  may  see  this  done 
yet  at  the  annual  shows  of  the  English  Car- 
nation Society,  and  there  is  a  tolerably 
large  body  of  enthusiasts  who  take  a  delight 
in  It,  but  it  is  not  the  type  of  Carnation 
that  appeals  to  the  great  flower  loving  ma- 
jority. It  represents,  however,  many  years 
of  patient  work,  and  it  is  a  wide  gulf  that 
separates  the  simple  single  one-colored  wild 
Carnation  from  the  most  perfect  reflned 
high-bred  Bizarre  or  Flake  of  to-day.  mi^^a 

The Olove CMrnatlon.  ymZC"        "•  ^^*Wi^ 

A  very  old  class  is  the  Ciove,  tne  name 
having  reference  to  the  clove-like  odor  of 
the  flowers,  which  are  self  or  one-colored. 
There  are  now  many  varieties  belonging  to 
this  class  in  which  we  may  embrace  all  selfs, 
and  it  is  these  that  have  been  mainly  instru 
mental  in  bringing  about  the  greatly  ex- 


tended popularity  of  Carnations  that  marks 
the  last  decade.  The  flower  as  a  unit, 
quaintly  variegated  in  color,  did  not  appeal  to 
manv,  but  when  it  was  to  be  had  in  clear, 
bright,  and  simple  colors,  wedded  to  a 
charming  fragrance,  it  soon  came  into  gen- 
eral request  to  decorate  the  gardens  and 
adorn  the  house.  In  some  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish flower  gardens  the  Carnation,  in  flne 
self-colored  varieties,  has  been  elevated  to 
its  rightful  place  as  second  only  to  the  Rose, 
which  it  succeeds  in  time  of  blooming. 
These  are  distinctly  summer  bloomers,  with 
a  few  slight  exceptions,  and  to  what  extent, 
or,  indeed,  if  they  are  fitted  at  all,  for  out- 
door culture  in  tnis  country,  has  yet  to  be 
determined.  At  a  future  date  I  maybe  able 
to  give  a  more  definite  expression  of  opinion 
regarding  their  behavior  under  American 
summer  skies,  having  some  on  trial. 

The  so-called  tree  or  perpetual  flowering 
Carnations  make  another  distinct  class.  In 
England  they  are  grown  in  pots  and  pass 
the  summer  in  the  open  air,  being  housed 
for  the  winter  flowering.  In  their  season 
of  blooming,  and  its  long  continuance,  they 
possess  apparently  acquired  and  immutably 
fixed  characteristics  developed  along  another 
divergent  line. 

This  class  has  its  counterpart  in  this  coun- 
try, embracing  those  varieties  now  flower- 
ing on  the  benches.  But  whilst  there  are 
winter  flowering  Carnations  in  England 
and  America,  they  form  two  well-deflned 
classes. 

Carnations  In  AmerloA. 

The  history  of  Carnation  culture  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  should  not  be  hard  to 
write,  since  it  hardly  embraces  many  dec- 
ades. Knowing  little  of  the  origin  of  the 
American  Carnation,  and  having  had  but 
small  experience  in  their  growth,  it  would 
perhaps  be  presumptuous  on  my  part  to 
attempt  to  go  closely  into  details  of  manage- 
ment, but  as  far  as  my  observation  foes, 
there  are  some  fundamental  principles 
to  be  observed,  and  certain  important 
factors  to  reckon  with  in  all  successnil  Car- 
nation culture;  whether  you  practice  it  on 
this  side  of  the  water  or  the  otner. 

I  believe  that  these  American  varieties 
are  offspring  from  the  perpetual  flowering 
varieties,  raised  and  sent  out  by  Mons. 
Alegatiere,  in  France,  as  also  were  most  of 
the  winter  flowering  kinds  flrst  grown  in 
England.  It  would  be  interesting  if  we 
coiud  mark  the  parting  of  the  ways,  the 
beginning  of  the  separation  into  two 
families,  for  as  we  see  them  now  they  have 
a  well-marked  divergence  of  character  or 
habit.  The  varieties  of  European  growth 
make  large  plants.  They  have  a  main 
central  stem,  and  I  have  often  seen  plants 
up  to  3  feet  in  height  well  furnished  with 
side  shoots,  which  produce  the  flowers  on 
comparatively  short  stems.  Here  we  have 
varieties  of  a  close  and  tufted  growth 
naturally  inclined  that  way,  and  rendered 
more  so  by  summer  pincninfi[,  and  when 
they  flower,  the  flower-spike  disbudded  to 
the  terminal  bud  attains  a  length  of  from  la 
inches  to  34  inches  or  more,  according  to 
the  kind,  and  if  well  grown  the  stems  are 
strong  enough  to  stand  erect  and  support 
the  flower.  These  stems  are  cut  rip:ht  down 
at  the  base,  and  when  cut  are  qmckly  suc- 
ceeded by  others,  and  this  continues  for 
months.  All  the  varieties  in  cultivation 
here  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
earlier  types  of  Carnations  in  having  fringed 
petals,  more  or  less  of  fragrance  in  the 
flowers;  in  short,  they  represent  the  em- 
bodiment of  what  a  Carnation  should  be, 
possessing  variety  of  form  and  expression, 
light  and  shade,  and  more  satisfying  by  far 
to  the  majority  of  flower  lovers  than  the 
smooth-edged,  flat-petaled,  geometrically 
formal  type  of  flower.  So  much  for  the 
American  Carnation  as  a  distinct  type. 

We  may  now  with  proflt  briefly  look  at 
some  of  the  individual  varieties.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  say  much  about  them,  for, 
as  in  most  of  the  popular  branches  of  flori- 
culture, we  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  tran- 
sition as  regards  kinds.  Those  generally 
grown  to-day  are  superseded  and  discarded 
a  year  or  two  years  nence  by  novelties  not 
always  of  superior  merit.  Carnation  grow- 
ing here,  however,  being  yet  In  its  infancy, 
we  may  for  a  time  reasonably  look  for,  in 
fact  we  have  before  us  evidence  of,  marked 
improvement  in  some  of  the  new  candidates 
for  popular  favor. 

{^To  be  continued,^ 
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That  Plant  Registration  Bureau. 

In  your  issue  of  Jan.  2,  page  12,  Mr. 
Howard  Miller  presents  his  ideas  in 
regard  to  the  proposed  Bureau  of 
Plant  Registration.  As  a  member  of 
the  committee,  I  wish,  if  possible,  to 
correct  false  impressions  or  misappre- 
hensions in  regard  to  this  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  the  idea  of  plant 
registration  is  not  the  testing  of  varie- 
ties, neither  is  it  to  be  made  a  means 
of  distributing  seeds  or  plants.  It  is 
not  intended  to  handicap  the  origi- 
nator or  introducer  of  a  new  variety 
or  species,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
give  him  a  sort  of  precedence  by  an 
official  guarantee  in  the  form  of  a 
registration  number  and  a  recognized 
name.  It  Is  not  the  idea  that  plants 
can  be  patented  or  copyrighted,  but 
that  the  general  public  will,  in  self- 
defense,  buy  only  officially  registered 
stock.  The  person,  therefore,  who 
neglects  to  procure  official  recognition 
from  this  national  agency  will  be  dis- 
regarded by  enlightened  buyers,  and  in 
order  to  successfully  compete  with 
others  in  the  same  business,  he  will 
find  it  to  his  advantage  to  procure  the 
Government  seal  upon  his  introduc- 
tions. It  will  work  the  same  as  the 
fertilizer  laws  do.  Manufacturers 
have  their  goods  analyzed  and  regis- 
tered in  West  Yirglnla,  because  they 
wish  to  put  them  on  the  market  In 
that  State,  and  because  they  know 
that  intelligent  buyers  will  not  pur- 
chase a  brand  that  does  not  carry  the 
marks  of  registration  given  on  all 
brands  analyzed  by  the  Experiment 
Station  of  that  State.  I  anticipate 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  people 
will  be  as  careful  to  require  the  official 
tag  on  fruit  and  ornamental  plants  as 
are  the  purchasers  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers nowadays. 

To  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  this  proposed  bureau  would  be  no 
hardship,  and  would  entail  no  loss  of 
time  to  the  originator  or  introducer, 
for  certainly  no  conscientious  grower 
would  put  a  plant  upon  the  market 
before  having  thoroughly  tested  it  for 
himself,  and  before  he  had  produced 
a  stock  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  introduction. 

The  idea  of  a  novelty  catalogue  is  a 
good  one,  and  would  be  of  great  aid 
to  all  classes  of  growers,  but  it  does 
not  and  cannot  cover  the  ground  of 
the  proposed  registration  system.  The 
one  In  nowise  interferes  with  or  over- 
laps the  other. 

The  aim  of  the  proposed  scheme  is 
to  defend  both  buyer  and  seller;  to 
eradicate  fraud  and  the  factors  which 
stimulate  falsehood  and  misrepresen- 
tation on  the  part  of  agents  and  ad- 
vertisers. It  is  hoped  that  the  official 
number  will  be  considered  as  binding 
as  a  bond  upon  producer  and  seller, 
and  the  fraudulent  use  of  the  privilege 
shall  be  made  a  misdemeanor,  subject 
to  heavy  penalty. 

L.  0.  CORBBTT. 

—After  reading  the  article  in  your 
issue  of  Dec.  12  last  I  wrote  a  letter 
on  the  subject,  which  I  intended  to 
send  to  you,  but  Mr.  Howard  Miller,  of 
Union  County,  Pa.,  has  so  nearly  ex- 
pressed my  own  views  on  the  ques- 
tion, that  there  is  but  little  more  to 
be  said,  at  least  by  me. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  there  Is  so 
much  of  "red  tape"— which,  I  sup- 
pose, is  necessary— that  the  institu- 
tion of  a  department  such  as  is  pro- 
posed, compelling  each  originator  of  a 
new  fruit,  flower,  grain,  forage  or  tex- 
tile plant  to  first  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  a  Government  bureau,  to  test  and 


determine  Its  value,  and  which  bureau 
would  be  at  liberty  to  consume  all  the 
time  it  fancied  in  making  and  report- 
ing as  to  its  merits,  would  be  to  place 
the  originator  of  a  plant  of  possible 
value  in  a  position  that  would  be  an 
injustice  to  him.  Its  effect  would  be 
to,  in  a  great  measure,  discourage  peo- 
ple who  take  an  interest  in  experi- 
mental work  from  making  further  ef- 
forts in  the  crossing  or  hybridizing  and 
growing  of  seedling  plants.  Besides, 
in  order  to  establish  a  Government 
bureau  that  would  be  qualified  to  in- 
telligently pass  upon  the  merits  of  a 
new  fruit  or  other  plant,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  sub-stations  in  at 
least  every  Ck>ngressional  district  in 
the  country.  Even  should  the  reports 
from  a  majority  of  these  stations  be 
favorable  to  a  new  fruit  or  plant,  the 
report  would  be  of  but  little  value  to 
the  average  planter. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  I  have 
originated  a  new  variety  of  straw- 
berry, one  which  I  believe  to  be  of 
value.  I  would  first  have  to  notify  the 
department;  next,  I  would  have  to  fur- 
nish all  the  sub-stations,  as  well  as 
the  central  station,  with  plants  for 
testing.  This  would  cost  as  much  as 
the  novelty  would  be  worth,  and  yet 
after  furnishing  the  plants  I  would 
have  to  wait  at  least  two  years  before 
the  bureau  could  determine  even  the 
possible  value  of  the  variety.  All  this 
time  my  plants  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  more  than  a  thousand  growers,  and 
I  would  practically  have  lost  all  con- 
trol over  the  stock;  and  the  only  way 
in  which  I  could  hope  to  receive  any 
return  for  my  labor  would  be  directly 
from  the  government,  In  the  shape  of 
a  pension. 

Again,  as  to  value  of  the  reports. 
Should  those  from  the  station  nearest 
me  be  favorable  to  a  new  variety  of 
fruit.  It  would  not  prove  that  the 
novelty  would  be  a  success  under  the 
cultivation  and  soil  conditions  that  I 
would  give,  t  have  had  some  little 
experience  in  the  originating  and  in- 
troducing of  new  fruits,  and  I  cer« 
talnly  would  not  be  In  favor  of  Gov- 
ernment control  for  any  new  thing  in 
which  I  had  an  Interest,  If  I  ever  ex- 
pected to  get  anything  like  a  reason- 
able return  out  of  It  While  favorable 
reports  from  experimental  stations  and 
specialists  are  of  value  In  the  way  of 
an  advertisement  to  the  introducer  of 
a  new  fruit,  they  are  of  but  little  value 
to  the  planter,  whose  method  of  culti- 
vation and  soil  conditions  may  be  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  station  where 
the  trials  have  been  made.  It  should 
always  be  remembered,  regarding 
favorable  reports  on  new  fruits  or 
other  plants  that  are  sent  out  by  ex- 
periment stations  or  by  specialists, 
that  these  plants  have  been  given  the 
very  best  possible  conditions;  condi- 
tions such  as  the  average  planter  sel- 
dom gives,  and  in  forming  his  own 
estimate  of  the  variety,  should  dis- 
count the  opinions  accordingly. 

The  only  experiments  that  are  of 
positive  and  practical  value  to  the 
planter  are  those  which  he  has  con- 
ducted on  his  own  soil  and  under  his 
own  methods  of  cultivation,  and  for 
this  reason  every  fruit  grower  should 
have  experimental  grounds  of  his  own 
where  to  grow  and  fruit  a  few  plants 
of  all  the  most  promising  Introduc- 
tions. This  will  cost  but  little  in  time 
or  money,  and  will  be  found  to  be 
much  more  satisfactory  and  profitable 
than  to  Jump  In,  purchase  at  a  high 
price  and  plant  largely  of  a  thing 
that  may  prove  to  be  utterly  worth- 
less on  his  soil.  If  after  one  season's 
fruiting  the  candidate  proves  to  be  of 


value,  one  can  soon  work  up  a  stock 
of  plants  at  little  cost  If  it  proves  to 
be  of  no  value,  the  experience  has  been 
gained  at  small  cost 

To  the  originator  of  new  fruits  I  say 
hold  on  to  them  until  you  are  ready 
to  send  them  out;  then  those  who  buy 
will  do  the  experimenting,  and  they 
will  soon  let  you  know  whether  or  not 
your  berry  is  of  value. 

Push  the  novelty  catalogue  idea,  and 
let  the  Government  Bureau  scheme  go 
by  the  board.  Even  should  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  bureau  prove  to 
be  all  that  its  friends  expect  of  it,  by 
the  time  that  its  reports  are  printed 
and  distributed  through  the  usual 
channels,  the  Information  offered  will 
have  become  ancient  history. 

W.  H.  BIDGEWAY.  Wabash  City.  Ind. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

strawberries  will  need  no  attention  for  the 
next  six  or  eight  weeks.  In  the  meantime 
let  as  look  back  and  see  what  progress  we 
made  in  the  past  season;  having  brought 
forward  for  competition  with  the  older 
kinds,  Greenville,  Mary,  Marshall,  Timbrel, 
Hunn  and  Brandywine.  In  MicheVs  Early 
we  have  a  productive  plant  with  berries  of 
fair  flavor  but  of  short  season.  Crescent, 
ripening  at  the  same  time,  has  a  longer  sea- 
son and  is  very  productive,  hut  not  quite  so 
sweet;  plant  a  vigorous  grower,  altogether 
a  good  old  variety  which  can  be  found  in 
most  catalogued.  Wilson  is  another  old 
kind  which  gives  a  heavy  crop  of  firm, 
medium  sized  berries;  just  the  kind  for  pre- 
serving; they  will  look  something  like  straw- 
berries when  used  in  mid-winter.  Parker 
Earlaand  Sharpless  take  up  the  mid-i^eason; 
the  latter  is  too  well  known  to  need  cpmment 
Parker  Earle  sets  a  wonderful  number  of 
berries  which  are  of  fair  quality  and  fine 
color;  yet,  here  it  is  not  satisfactory  and 
probably  will  have  to  give  way  to  Brandy- 
wine  or  Greenville,  which  are  both  s:<K>d. 
Greenville,  for  siie  and  productiveness, 
Brandywine,  for  color  and  sUe.  Gamdy  is 
not  a  handsome  berry  nor  very  prolific  here, 
but  is  a  very  sturdy  grower  with  large  ber- 
ries of  good  flavor.  The  most  satisfactory 
late  berry  here  is  Jersey  Queen;  perhaps  it 
is  too  soft  for  market,  but  is  a  fine,  hand- 
some berry  for  table  use,  is  slightly  acid  un- 
less fully  ripe.  It  is  a  poor  grower  and 
needs  the  very  best  of  treatment.  Mary, 
Timbrel  and  Marshall  did  not  come  up  to 
my  expectations.  Hunn  I  did  not  receive  in 
time  to  justify  an  opinion  at  present,  only 
that  the  growth  is  clean  and  vigorous. 

Carrsnts.  —  Fay's  prolific  is  fine,  even 
though  the  bush  be  not  graceful  and  inclined 
to  break  down,  or  reach  the  ground  at  the 
wrong  time,  making  it  very  necessary  to 
have  a  mulching  to  keep  the  fruit  clean. 
Although  really  not  quite  so  early  as  Cherry 
it  can  be  used  as  early  for  the  berries  are  not 
so  acid.  For  white.  White  Grape  is  the  best, 
these,  with  Victoria  for  late,  will  cover  the 
whole  season. 

Cammts  for  Xarket.— For  market  the 
Cherry  currant  is  perhaps  the  most  service- 
able, as  the  ground,  if  cultivated,  is  most 
easily  cleaned  about  the  Cherry  than  around 
Fey's  without  danger  of  breaking  the 
bushes.  Also  the  3rield  may  be  sUghtly 
more  in  weight,  yet  a  basket  of  .each,  side 
by  side,  will  show  a  decided  difference  In 
favor  of  Fay*s. 

Black  Corxants  with  us  have  no  call  only 
from  inquisitive  children,  or  inquiring 
friends  from  over  the  pond.  The  variety 
grown.  Black  Maples,  is  a  strong  grower,  re- 
quiring little  attention  except  to  thin  out 
the  oldest  branches  when  they  become  too 
thick  to  admit  light  and  air. 

J.  HOLLOWAY,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Jan.  10,  1897. 
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Destructive  Insects  and  Methods 
for  Controlling  Them.— II. 

PilOF.  W.  O.  JOHNSON. 

The  Codlia  Moth. 

E\rery  lover  of  fruit  is  familiar  with 
the  so-called  **  worm"  common  in  ap- 
ples, bat  there  are  possibly  some  readers 
of  this  paper  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  this  repulsive  creature  is  the 
young  of  a  very  beautiful  little  night- 
flying  moth.  It  is  not  a  native  American 
insect,  and  was  introduced  into  this 
country  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  from 
the  old  world.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a 
fruit  grower  in  the  United  States  who 
has  not  suffered  more  or  less  from 
its  ravages.  If  we  could  ascertain  the 
actual  loss  occasioned  by  it  no  doubt  the 
figures  would  excite  incredulity,  as 
millions  of  dollars  would  not  cover  it. 
its  Ufe  History. 

The  adult  or  parent  insect,  which 
emerges  from  its  winter  quarters  about 
the  time  the  trees  are  in  full  bloom,  is 
very  rarely  ever  seen  by  the  average 
observer.  It  is  a  small  brownish-gray 
moth,  with  a  wing  expanse  of  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  is  repre- 
sented in  the  illustration  (fig.  — )  at 
/  and  ^.  The  eggs  are  laid  upon  the 
forming  fruit  about  the  time  the  petals 
or  blossoms  fall. 

It  has  been  i^enerally  believed  that 
the  eggs  were  laid  in  the  calyx  cavity, 
or  the  point  where  the  blossom  had 
dropped  off,  but  Prof.  Slingerland,  of 
Cornell  University,  has  observed  that 
they  are  deposited  at  almost  any  point 
on  the  surface  of  the  apple.  The  worm 
emerges  from  the  egg  in  a  few  days, 
and  after  feeding  on  the  outside  for  a 
day  or  two,  makes  its  way  into  the  fruit, 
usually  entering  at  the  blossom  end.  It 
burrows  its  way  into  the  core,  moving 
freely  upwards  and  downwards,  and 
enlarging  the  entrance  hole  to  push  out 
the  excrement 

Pull  grewth  is  attained  in  about  a 
month,  at  which  time  the  infested  apples 
begin  to  fall,  but  whether  they  fall  or 
not,  the  worm  bores  to  the  side  and 
issues  through  a  round  hole,  as  shown  in 
the  cut  A  worm  emerging  from  a 
fallen  apple  makes  its  way  back  to  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  or  other  conveni- 
ent place,  and  transforms  in  some 
crevice  or  under  some  piece  of  loose 
bark.  Worms  coming  from  fruit  still  ©n 
the  trees  crawl  down  the  branches,  until 
they  reach  the  rough  bark,  where  they 
spin  their  cocoons.  Usually  about  two 
weeks  elapse  from  the  time  the  worm 
leaves  the  apple  before  the  full-fledged 
moth  appears.  There  are  two  broods, 
except  in  the  northern  part  ef  the 
country,  the  moths  of  the  first  brood 
appear  about  midsummer,  and  lay  the 
egfirs  for  the  worms  found  in  the  ripe 
apples. 


't  has  been  customary  in  some  fruit- 
gt  iwin^^  sections  to  wrap  the  trunks  of 
tD  es  with  paper  or  rag  bandages.  Al- 
th  »ugh  productive  of  much  good,  this 
m  thod  has  been  superseded  by  a  simpler 
ac  i  better  one.  It  has  been  found  that 
tr  es  can  be  protected  by  spraying  them 
wi  h  one  of  thearsenites.  One  spraying 
is  sufficient  under  favorable  circum- 
st  aces,  but  usually  it  is  better  to  spray 
tw  ce,  and.  if  rain  interfere,  even  a  third 
til  e.  The  first  spraying  should  be  ap>- 
pli  (d  just  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  fall, 
an  I  the  second  a  week  or  ten  days  later 
if  .he  weather  be  favorable. 

ipraying  with  Paris  green  is  now 
ge  lerally  used  by  the  most  successful 
aa  '  advanced  apple  growers  of  the  North 
a!i    West,  especially  where  a  sufficient 


number  of  trees  is  grown  to  justify  the 
purchase  of  the  proper  spraying  appar- 
atus. Many  of  our  apple  growers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  South,  have  failed  to 
appreciate  its  importance,  and  fancy 
that  the  time  and  means  required  to 
spray  effectively  are  lost.  To  be  effec- 
tive the  spraying  must  be  done  before 
the  worms  hatch,  and  the  mixture  must 
be  on  every  fruit  to  be  protected.  If  a 
film  of  poison  can  be  kept  on  the  blossom 
end  of  the  fruit  until  after  the  eggs 
hatch  success  is  assured. 

A  fine  spray  well  directed  from  the 
center  of  the  tree  is  most  effective.  One 
pound  of  Paris  green  or  London  purple 
in  1 50  gallons  of  water  is  a  good  strength. 
Some  growers  use  a  mixture  double  this 
strength,  but  much  care  must  then  be 
taken  not  to  burn  the  foliage. 

The  illustration  here  used  is  copied 
from  a  drawing  by  the  late  Dr.  C.  V. 
Riley,  formerly  U.  S.  Entomologist. 

Md.  Agt.  Col.  and  Exp.  St'n, 
College  Park. 


The  Forcing  House. 

Vegetable  Forcing  after  this  date  will  be 
much  easier  work  than  it  has  been  up  to  now. 
As  the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  the  better 
light  has  a  telling  effect.  If  the  efforts  to 
maintain  a  supply  of  vegetables  have  so  far 
succeeded,   there   should  be  no  difficulty 


Pio.  14.— The  Codlin  Moth. 

from  now  on.  As  I  have  before  stated, 
rotation  of  crop  is  necessary  on  a  private 
place,  and  where  there  is  space  at  com- 
mand, it  is  an  easy  matter  to  keep  up  a 
continuous  supply  during  the  winter 
months. 

Beans.— For  a  private  establishment  this 
is  a  very  satisfactory  vegetable.  By  grow- 
ing them  in  a  temperature  of  55*  at  night, 
with  a  rise  of  10*  during  the  day,  a  good 
yield  can  be  expected,  providingair  is  given 
at  every  chance.  In  watering  this  crop  I 
find  it  best  to  give  a  thorough  soaking,  and 
then  to  wait  until  the  soil  gets  fairly  dry 
before  watering  again ;  by  this  method  the 
soil  will  be  kept  in  good  condition.  When 
the  soil  gets  sour,  good  vegetables  are  out 
of  the  question.  As  to  varieties  for  forcing, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Warwick  answer  our 
purpose. 

Lettuce. — Some  people  entertam  the  idea 
that  a  greenhouse  is  necessary  in  order  to 
produce  geod  lettuce  during  the  winter 
months.  Good  lettuce  can  be  grown  in  cold 
frames  up  till  the  first  or  second  week  in 
January.  Grand  Rapids  is  a  good  variety 
for  frame  work,  especiaUy  in  winter.  A 
sowing  of  lettuce  should  be  made  now  for 
setting  in  the  frames  in  February.  Big 
Boston  is  one  of  the  best  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  a  good  policy  to  have  on  hand  young 
plants  all  the  time,  for  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  throw  awav  what  are  not  needed. 

W.  Turner. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Good  Seeds.— Tbere  is  a  vast  amount  of 
difference  between  reliable  and  tested  seeds 
procured  at  a  fair  price  from  a  responsible 
firm  and  those  procured  from  irresponsible 
parties  not  conversant  with  the  business. 
Without  good  seeds  we  cannot  expect  good 
crops.  Ciieap  seeds  are  dear  at  any  price, 
frequently  resulting  in  disappointment  and 
loss.  Better  buy  from  those  whe  have  a 
reputation,  which  gives  a  reasonable  guar- 
antee of  purity  and  freshness. 

Government  Seeds.— These  should  be  con- 
demned. I  have' not  found  them  reliable, 
and  usually  of  varieties  not  suited  to  our 
needs.  Most  of  those  we  received  last  year 
never  germinated;  it  was  only  a  waste  of 
time  and  ground  to  plant  them.  It  is  better 
not  to  depend  upon  them. 

Suitable  Varieties.- The  mistake  is  fre- 
quently made  in  the  selection  of  the  most 
suitable  varieties  of  vegetables,  usually  the 
largest  and  coarsest  are  grown  without  any 
regard  for  quality,  such  as  potatoes,  celery, 
squash,  cabbage,  tomatoes.  The  medium 
sized  varieties  are  more  satisfactory  for 
culinary  use  and  for  keeping  qualities. 
There  are  old  standards  that  should  always 
be  grown,  as  White  Plume  and  Sandringham 
celery;  Danvers  Yellow  onion;  Trophy  and 
Perfection  tomatoes;  Thick-leaved,  for 
spring,  and  New  Zealand  spinach  for  the 
hot  months;  Hollow  Crown  parsnip;  Nott*s 
Excelsior  and  Laxon's  Fillbasket  peas  are 
in  my  experience  the  most  prolific.  The 
Banquet  Melon;  the  popular  Trianon  Cos 
and  Curled  Simpson  lettuce;  Cory,  Amber 
Cream,  StowelPs  Evergreen,  and  Country 
Gentleman  corn ;  Early  Snowball  cauliflower; 
Early  York  and  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage. 
Brussels  Sprouts  are  not  as  tvell  known  as 
they  deserve  to  be.  They  are  the  sweetest 
of  all  the  cabbage  family:  Egyptian  and 
Dewing's  beets.  Large  Pole  Lima  and 
Golden  Wax  beans.  Swiss  Chard  is  hand- 
some and  useful.  The  Whitloof  chicory 
makes  a  splendid  salad  for  winter  use,  and 
is  much  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
used  it.  Some  of  the  newer  varieties  should 
be  tried  yearly  on  a  limited  scale,  until 
their  merits  or  demerits  are  discovered,  and 
any  suitable  ones  added  to  our  list  from 
year  to  year. 

The  Ashleaf  Potatoes.— A  correspondent 
of  American  Gardening  recently  asked  if 
any  subscriber  grow  theseEnglish  potatoes. 
A  few  years  ago  I  had  sent  me  a  peck  of 
Myatt*s  Prolific.  They  matured  early,  and 
proved  to  be  of  such  fine  flavor  that  I  could 
not  keep  any  for  seed.  They  would  prove 
very  acceptable  to  the  table  here  were  they 
grown  and  introduced.  The  Patterson's 
Victoria  was  a  potato  highly  valued  in  Eng- 
land for  general  crop,and  was  largely  planted 
in  many  of  the  best  gardens  there.  It  is  a 
potato  with  a  peculiarly  toothsome  taste 
when  properly  cooked,  that  I  well  remember, 
many  of  the  leading  families  there  would 
use  no  other.  I  would  like  to  know  if  any 
one  has  ever  tried  this  potato  here.  I  see 
it  still  listed  in  the  English  catalogues,  thus 
showing  its  great  popularity. 

W.  M.  Edwards,  R.  I. 


Intensive  Orchard   Coltivation.  —  An    Im- 

g roved  Plan  for  Orcharding,  is  advised  by 
:.  G.  Patton,  of  Iowa.  His  method  is  to 
plant  the  trees  in  belts  of  three  rows  and 
about  fourteen  feet  apart,  the  distance 
between  belts  to  be  from  thirty  to  sixty 
feet.  The  open  space  between  belts  to  be 
highly  cultivated  by  planting  some  hoed 
crop,  or  after  a  few  years  may  be  sown  to 
clover  and  cut  for  a  mulch  for  the  adjoining 
belts.  The  rows  should  be  run  north  and 
south.  After  tne  trees  are  set,  cultivation 
should  continue  until  they  are  too  large  to 
permit  it,  and  the  heavy  applications  of 
barnyard  manure  should  be  spread  over 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  belts.  Low- 
headed  trees  are  the  best. 
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Protectloii  for  the  T^^    position  of  the 

*  horticulturist,  with 
HorUcttltarist.  reference  to  his  place 
in  the  arena  of  commerce,  is  worthy 
more  than  a  passing  note  at  this  time. 
His  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  all  who 
look  to  the  tilling  of  the  soil  for  a  living, 
demand  that  there  should  be  equitable 
legislation  for  all. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  political 
opinions  and  tendencies  of  the  individual 
lean  to  free  trade  or  to  exclusive  tariff  ; 
that  might  have  been  a  question  in  the 
past,  but  the  situation  to-day  is  different, 
and  the  course  must  be  shaped  according 
to  expediency.  There  seems  to  be  no 
shadow  of  a  doubt  but  that  the  coming 
year  will  see  large  alterations  in  the 
tariff  schedules ;  manufacturers  of  textiles 
and  other  goods  are  looking  forward  to 
greatly  advanced  duty  on  imports,  and 
so  long  as  one  section  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  catering  to  the  wants  of  the 
multitude  is  to  have  its  interests  boosted 
up,  so  also  in  justice,  in  the  name  of 
eommon  humanity,  should  the  welfare 
of  all  be  equally  dealt  with.  To  protect 
the  interest  of  the  man  who  manufac- 
tures in  a  factory  of  brick,  by  means  of 
steam  power  and  modern  devices  to 
lessen  cost  of  production,  and  not,  at  the 
same  time  to  render  equal  assistance  to 
the  man  who  literally  manufactures  the 
food   for  the  people  employed  by  the 


other,  is  a  manifest  robbery  from  the 
tiller  of  the  soil. 

The  horticulturist,  unless  he  be  pro- 
tected on  all  points,  not  only  in  the  ulti- 
mate products  of  his  work,  but  also  as 
regards  stock,  seed,  etc.,  has  to  purchase 
other  necessities  of  life,  such  as  clothing, 
in  a  closed  and  highly  taxed  market, 
but  has  to  offer  in  open  market,  in  com- 
petition with  the  world,  the  products  of 
his  own  labor,  and  on  which  he  depends 
to  exchange  (in  equivalents)  for  what 
he  lacks. 

Therefore,  and  under  these  eonditions, 
we  declare  for  protection  for  the  horti- 
culturist. The  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number.     Justice  for  all ! 


M  EVER  before  was  there 
row  ng  r  1  ^  ^  ^j^^  when  this  sub- 
*■'•'  ject  was   of  more  impor- 

tance than  at  the  present,  and  never  be- 
fore were  skillful  cultivators  so  exercised 
concerning  the  matter.  Competition  is 
keen,  the  markets  are  exacting,  and  too 
much  attenti(m  cannot  be  put  upon  the 
methods  of  placing  before  the  public  in 
the  best  shape  possible  whatever  is 
raised.  To  this  end  the  series  of  articles 
on  *' Packing  and  Shipping"  has  been 
started.  American  Gardening  is  anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  the  greatest  number, 
and  asks  that  the  plainly  spoken  remarks 
in  the  series  referred  to  be  not  misunder- 
stood or  taken  hardly.  The  guiding 
light  is  the  desire  to  bring  home  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner  possible,  where 
the  weakness  rests,  and  to  give 
readers  the  benefit  of  those  special  ad- 
vantages it  possesses  in  being  able  to 
wateh  the  markets  day  by  day,  noting 
the  disposal  of  all  kinds  of  stock  grown 
on  the  farm,  in  the  garden,  and  the 
greenhouse  or  forcing  house. 

This  will  eventually  lead  us  to  speak 
more  in  detail  about  the  methods  of  dis- 
posing of  stock,  but  for  the  present  there 
IS  much  to  be  said  about  the  preparation 
for  marker. 

All  has  not  been  accomplished  in  this 
way  that  can  be  done,  although  daily  we 
notice  creditable  efforts  towards,  and 
real  improvement  in,  this  direction. 
This  is  very  noticeable  in  the  shipping 
of  flowers.  While  prices  are  falling 
lower  and  lower,  greater  care  and  ex- 
pense are  being  given  to  their  prepara- 
tion and  shipment. 

Those  who  are  net  keeping  in  line 
with  this  march  of  progress  will  be  big 
losers  ultimately;  and  what  is  true  of 
one  branch  of  horticultural  industry, 
applies  with  equal  force  to  growers  of 
fancy  stock  of  all  kinds. 


Stock  for  Apples.— Let  us  hear 
the  experience  of  some  one  who  has  had 
success  in  growing  the  apple  worked  on 
the  Paradise  stock. 


A  Large  Tomato  grown  under  glass 
was  lately  brought  into  this  office  by  J.  M. 
Stutzman,  Edgewood  Greenhouses,  West- 
field,  N.  J.  It  was  a  finely  grown  specimen 
of  Lorillard,  and  turned  the  scale  at  twelve 
ounces.  This  variety  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
liable for  forcing  purposes. 


Choosing  Varieties  of  Fruit. 

Far  toe  many  start  into  fruit  raising 
by  ordering  a  number  of  varieties  of 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
pears,  and  apples,  only  to  find  in  later 
years,  either  that  the  fruit  is  inferior,  or 
that  the  trees  and  bushes  do  not  thrive 
in  their  localities.  Many  of  these  mis- 
takes are  made,  in  the  case  of  small 
fruits  especially,  because  of  the  in- 
judicious **  booming''  which  many  small 
fruit  and  other  growers  give  new  vari- 
eties in  their  annual  catalogues.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  a  strawberry  that  is 
loudly  proclaimed  as  having  all  ex- 
cellencies and  no  **outs"  in  one  season's 
catalogue  is  dropped  entirely  from  the 
same  dealer's  next  catalogue,  because  it 
has  proved  worthless,  but  I  have  yet  to 
hear  of  sueh  a  dealer  reimbursing  his 
customers  for  having  invested  their 
money  because  of  his  glowing  descnp- 
tion !  The  beginner  is  especially  likely 
to  be  bitten  by  these  new  and  untried 
fruits,  for,  as  a  rule,  he  wants  every- 
thing **  up  to  date."  These  new  varieties 
must  be  better  than  all  that  have  gone 
before,  according  to  the  catalogues,  and 
he  will  get  in  on  the  '*  ground  floor"  in 
the  berry  business  by  starting  with 
them! 

Mistakes  in  small  fruits  are  not  so 
serious  as  a  mistaken  selection  of  pears 
and  apples,  for  it  is  unfortunate  business 
to  wait  ten  years  for  a  crop,  and  then 
find  it  a  failure.  Now  then,  how  shall 
the  young  fruit  grower  make  a  start  in 
the  selection  of  varieties?  As  a  rule, 
let  novelties  alone.  Let  someone  else 
test  them,  and  cull  out  the  small  amount 
of  good  from  the  lar^e  amount  of  almost 
worthless  new  varieties.  The  good  will 
live  and  you  can  invest  later  if  it  is 
found  adapted  to  your  locality ;  and  this 
leads  to  an  important  point  A  variety 
of  fruit  that  may  be  of  great  excellence 
in  one  locality  may  be  almost  worthless 
in  another,  because  of  climatic  or  other 
conditions.  One  must  make  his  selec- 
tions, then,  according  to  his  location, 
and  the  very  best  plan  that  I  know  of 
for  him  to  pursue  is  to  send  to  his  State 
Experiment  Station  and  to  his  State 
Agricultural  or  Pomological  Society  for 
their  lists  of  all  kind  of  fruits  that  have 
been  found  best  adapted  to  cultivation 
in  the  state.  The  wisdom  of  years  of 
experience,  and  of  years  of  careful  ex- 
periment, will  be  embodied  in  these 
lists,  and  I  know  of  no  state  where 
official  attention  has  not  been  paid  to 
this  subject.  The  beginner  in  fruit 
growing  thus  has  at  his  command  the 
best  experience  of  those  who  are  able  to 
profit  by  experience,  and  to  arrive  at 
the  truth  from  experience,  as  to  what 
fruits  will  give  the  oest  results  and  the 
best  satisfaction  in  his  own  particular 
locality.  The  man  who  will  ignore  such 
assistance,  and,  self-sufficient,  rely  upon 
his  own  inexperience,  and  upon  the 
glowing  words  of  those  who  have  plants 
and  trees  to  sell,  living,  perhaps,  under 
entirely  different  climatic  conditions — 
the  man  who  will  ignore  such  wise 
assistance  and  take  his  chances,  perhaps 
deserves  all  the  disappointment  he  will 
be  likely  to  get.  But  there  are  many 
who  do  not  know  of  the  help  their  own 
Experiment  Stations  and  their  own 
Boards  of  Agriculture  and  Pomology 
can  afford  them,  and  for  such  this  artide 
is  written.  Webb  Donnell. 


Against  Free  Seeds.  — The  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural  Society,  at  its  recent 
annual  meeting  held  in  Trenton,  after  a  full 
discussion,  passed  a  resolution,  by  a  vote 
of  nearly  twe  to  one,  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  discontinue  sending  out 
seeds,  on  the  ground  that  ''the  seeds  are  a 
nuisance  to  the  farmers,  and  not  even  good 
for  chicken  feed." 


Jan.  i6,  1897. 
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Packiog  and  Shipping.— IL 

It  is  often  jokingly  said  that  there 
is  a  law  of  gravity  whereby  the  most 
rosy  cheeked  apples  will  find  their 
way  to  the  top  of  the  basket  or  barrel; 
and  perhaps  it  is  well  that  this  is  so. 
But  growers  and  packers  must  remem- 
ber that  the  mere  placing  of  a  few 
"extras**  or  'fancies"  on  the  top  of  a 
shipment  does  not  constitute  the  art  of 
packing;  moreover,  it  would,  indeed, 
be  more  to  their  ultimate  advantage  to 
allow  the  process  referred  to  to  work 
itself  out  in  the  retailer's  store.  It  is 
the  retailer's  special  mission  to  present 
the  best  side  to  the  public,  and  the 
grower  cannot  deceive  either  him  or 
his  buyer.  When  these  men  attend 
the  market  to  buy  from  the  commis- 
sion man  they  have  positively  no  eye 
for  the  artistic  merits  of  the  goods; 
but  they  are  keenly  on  the  lookout  for 
deficiencies,  real  or  apparent,  which 
may  be  used  as  levers  to  depress  the 
prices  they  must  pay.  The  retailer's 
buyer  looks  for  the  substantial  and 
perfectly  certain  guarantee  that  the 
package  contains  honestly  and  square- 
ly what  its  grade  mark  Indicates,  be 
it  specials,  fancies,  extras.  No.  1,  No. 
2,  or  culls.  In  turn  there  are  demands 
for  all  of  these,  and  they  will  be 
bought  at  their  market  value.  Do  not 
for  one  moment  let  it  be  thought  that 
the  use  of  slipshod  packages  is  advo- 
cated when  it  is  stated  that  the  buyer 
Is  not  on  the  lookout  for  the  artistic; 
for,  indeed,  there  is  no  one  more  quick 
to  appreciate  neat  and  thorough  pack- 
ing than  this  (shall  we  call  him  profes- 
sional?) buyer.  This,  however,  only 
when  all  other  things  are 'equal. 

The  agent  or  broker  knows  this,  and 
he  is  not  slow  to  act  accordingly. 

To  be  a  grower  is  one  thing;  to  be 
a  successful  packer  ^d  shipper  is  an- 
other; while  to  be  a  salesman  is  al- 
together distinct  from  either.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  indeed,  does  a  skillful  grower 
combine  in  his  capabilities  those  of  a 
selling  agent,  nor  is  it  necessary  that 
he  should  do  so;  but  the  details  of 
packing  and  shipping  he  should  make 
his  special  study,  for  they  concern  his 
end  of  the  problem  of  distribution 
at  remunerative  prices,  and  are,  more- 
over, under  his  control  solely.  As  a 
producer  he  should  make  himself  con- 
versant with  the  requirements  of  the 
market,  and  should  work  in  close  con- 
nection with  his  selling  agent,  be  in 
perfect  harmony  and  accord  with  him, 
and  from  time  to  time  seek  to  know  if 
there  be  any  improvement  that  he  can 
suggest,  either  in  time,  style  or  method 
of  shipping.  The  tips  and  suggestions 
thus  gained,  together  with  observa- 
tions and  pointers  gleaned  elsewhere, 
will  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
up-to-date,  wide-awake  grower,  and 
must  eventually  be  of  considerable 
profit  to  him  as  against  the  man  who 
keeps  in  his  shell. 

Each  succeeding  season  reveals 
sterner  competition  and  a  more  exact- 
ing market,  no  matter  what  is  the  nar 
ture  of  the  stock,  and  it  is  only  the 
man  who  pays  attention  to  this  fact 
that  will  come  through  with  satisfac- 
tion to  himself  and  demonstrate  the 
inwavering  nature  of  the  law  here,  as 
in  the  natural  world,  that  the  fittest 
>nly  can  survive. 


ThA  Baxbeny  as  a  Hedge  Plant  for  Iowa, 
B  the  recommendation  of  the  N.  E.  Iowa 
horticultural  Society.  Mr.  C.  G.  Patton, 
^f  Charles  City,  said  lie  had  grown  the  plant 
or  twenty  or  more  years,  and  that  he  knew 
i  nothing  that  would  excel  it  for  the  pur- 
ose  of  tumine  stock  and  rude  boys  from 

le  grounds  ;  it  was  perfectly  hardy.  The 
Auit  is  valuable  for  making  jelly. 


The  Agricultural  Schedule, 

On  January  s,  the  hearing  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  the  following  pre- 
sentments were  made:  _  _    ^. 

Representative  Bowers,  01  CalffomCa,  in 
advocating  a  tariflf  on  fruit,  said  that  it 
was  in  the  Interest  of  all,  the  raiser  and  pro- 
ducer, to  raise  the  present  rates  on  fruit. 
The  law  now  afforded  no  protection  to  the 
growers  and  did  not  yield  any  revenue  to 
speak  of.  California  could  not  touch  cattle, 
the  Mexican  trade  had  killed  that.;^  t^-. 

It  was  suggested  by  a  memoer  of  the 
committee  that  an  increase  in  duty  would 
raise  the  price  to  eonsumers. 

Mr.  Bowers  replied  that  it  would  not.  On 
the  contrary  the  fruit  growers  of  his  State 
would  guarantee  to  increase  production  and 
decrease  prices.  On  raisins,  prunes,  plums, 
and  all  dried  fruits  he  asked  a  duty  of  three 
cents  per  pound.  This  would  insure  Ameri- 
cans a  market  and  stimulate  the  industry. 
If  given  a  chance  California  would  flood  the 
country  with  certain  grades  of  fruit  and 
furnish  an  excellent  article  at  a  reduced 
price.  On  oranges  he  requested  a  duty  of 
25  cents  per  eubic  foot.  If  the  fruit  growers 
were  given  fair  protection  some  $16,000,000, 
which  was  yearly  sent  abroad  for  fruit, 
would  be  kept  at  home.  m^  ^%' 

Senator  Perkins,  of  California,  presented 
the  memorial  of  the  fruit  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia requesting  the  duties  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Bowers. 

P.  B.  Armstrong,  of  California,  speaking 
for  tne  almond  growers,  said  that  they  had 
almost  been  ruined  by  the  present  law.  He 
asked  for  an  increase  in  the  duty  from  3  to  6 
cents  per  pound,  with  xo  cents  on  shelled 
almonds.  Some  $10,000,000  or  $i5,ooo,oco 
were  invested. 

The  president  of  the  Fruit  Buyers*  Union 
of  New  York  presented  a  memorial  in  which 
handlers  of  aomesUc  produce,  as  well  as 
dealers  in  foreign  fruit,  and  nuts,  asked 
that  the  existing  tariff  duties  on  fruit  (green 
and  dried),  and  nuts  be  left  unchanged 
because : 

''Any  change  in  tariff  duties  will  dis- 
turb business  arrangements  already  per- 
fected, and,  besides  entailing  losses  upon 
the  trade,  will  deter  merchants  from  cm- 
barking  into  enterprises  looking  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  business.    *    *    * 

'*It  may  be  easily  shown  that  an  increase  in 
tariff  duties  will  not  benefit  home  producers. 
Indeed,  an  increase  in  such  duties  would 
ultimately  work  injury  to  the  very  interests 
which  protective  tariffs  are  designed  to 
protect  and  foster. 

*'We  desire  also  to  direct  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  growers  of  oranges  in 
California  are  not  benefited  by  high  tariff 
duties  on  foreign  oranges,  nor  injured  by 
lew  duties  on  them.  The  oranges  grown  in 
California  are  of  superior  quality  and  are 
so  much  more  attractive  in  appearance  than 
the  oranges  imported  from  foreign  countries 
that  the  two  products  are  scarcely  competi- 
tive. In  the  West  the  California  oranges, 
when  obtainable,  are  used  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  oranges.  In  the  East  the  fancy 
varieties  of  California  oranges  are  in  good 
demand  and  command  high  prices.  But  for 
this  very  reason  they  are  regarded  as  the 
rich  man*s  fruit  and  the  cheaper  oranges  of 
foreign  countries  are  looked  upon  as  the 
fruit  for  the  masses 

"The  extent  of  the  trafiSc  in  exporting 
apples  is  also  worthy  of  your  attention. 
From  January  i,  1896,  to  October  i  of  the 
same  year,  there  were  exported  to  England 
and  Europe  from  the  port  of  New  York 
alone,  i3,744'543  pounds  of  dried  apples, 
and  from  all  ports  of  the  United  States, 
3.633,937  barrels  of  green  apples.  During 
the  same  period  there  were  also  exported 
from  this  port  to  England  and  Europe  fruits 
other  than  apples  of  the  value  of  $1,700,000, 
and  nuts  of  the  value  of  $79x0::. 

'*  Til  is  country  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
vear  imports  from  Spain,  by  the  way  ef  Eng- 
land, considerable  quantities  of  oranges 
and  other  products.  Hence,  the  impo- 
sition of  high  tariff  duties  upon  fruit 
and  kindred  products  would  affect  not  alone 
the  business  done  with  Italy  and  Spain,  but 
as  well  tliat  transacted  with  En^rland, 
France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  our  immense  export 
traffic  with  these  countries  would  be  dis- 
turbed and  its  growth  retarded.    ♦    ♦    ♦» 

David  Lubln.  of  California,  applied  for  an 
export  bounty  on  all  agricultural  products. 


Mr.  Leonard  Rhone,  Master  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange,  said  that  the  agri- 
cutlural  schedule  discriminated  aeainst  the 
farmers,  while  the  interests  of  the  manu- 
facturers were  cared  for.  He  advocated  an 
export  bounty  on  all  agricultural  products. 

SUte  Senator  C.  C.  Brown,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, also  a  member  of  the  National 
Grange,  presented  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Grange,  favoring  tbe  bounty  system. 

A.  J.  Wedderburn,  representing  the  State 
Grange  of  Virginia,  appealed  for  an  export 
bounty  on  agricultural  products. 
"Edward  N.  Loomis,  of  Creevey,  Loomis 
&  Rogers,  representing  the  produce  mer- 
chants of  New  York,  presented  a  petition 
regarding  the  regulation  of  the  tariff  •« 
imported  vegetables,  as.follows: 

••We,  the  undef signed,  merchants  en- 
gaged in  the  sale  of  vegetables,  owners  of 
farms  in  the  Southern  States,  and  (•r)  im- 
porters of  vegetables  from  foreign  countries, 
respectfully  show: 

••That  the  duty  upon  potatoes  and  onions, 
as  in  the  Wilson  bill,  was  fixed  on  potatoes 
15  cents  per  bushel,  on  onions  20  cents  per 
bushel. 

'•That  such  duty  is  almost  prohibitive 
against  the  early  potatoes  and  onions  usually 
imported  from  Bermuda  and  Cuba,  the  first 
cost  of  such  produce  being  on  an  average  of 
recent  years,  $4  per  barrel  of  potatoes,  and 
60  cents  per  bushel  of  onions.  The  cause 
of  such  large  value  at  place  of  growth,  is 
tbe  high  price  of  labor,  and  the  very  small 
yield  per  acre,  compared  with  the  yield  in 
northern  countries. 

••That  the  duty  of  ao  cents  per  bushel  is 
equal  to  33  per  c«nt.  of  the  first  cost  of 
onions. 

••That  such  duties  added  to  coat  of  produc- 
tion so  increase  the  selling  cost  in  the 
United  States  as  to  deprive  the  masses  from 
the  use  of  early  vegetables. 

•  *That  many  of  your  petitioners  are  owners 
of,  or  interested  in,  southern  farms,  and 
are  regularly  engaged  in  supplying  the 
principal  cities  with  green  vegetables;  and 

••That  such  supplies  of  fresh  vegetables 
from  Bermuda  will  not  interfere  with  vege- 
tables from  farms  in  the  United  States 
during  the  early  spring  months,  and  that 
for  many  years  early  potatoes  and  onions 
have  been  purchased  in  Bermuda,  and  im- 
ported by  us  into  the  United  States. 

••That,  therefore,  your  petitioners  respect- 
fully request  that  the  duty  on  potatoes  and 
onions  may  be  placed  at  not  exceeding 
fifteen  cents  per  bushel.**— John  Nix  &  Co., 
A.  Bennett  &  Co..  E.  P.  Loomis  &  Co., 
I.  H.  Bahrenburg,  Bro.  &  Co.,  Wm.  Gam- 
ble &  Co.,  C.  P.  Woodworth's  Son  &  Co., 
Titus  Bros.,  Seaman  Lichenstcin  &  Co., 
Furman  &  Page,  A.  G.  Hntcheson  &  Co., 
Henry  Brinker  &  Co.,  Olivit  Bros.,  W. 
O^Brien  &  Son. 

Mr.  Loomis  outlined  the  history  of  Ber- 
muda trade  under  previous  tariffs,  and  con- 
cluded by  urging  tne  placing  of  a  low  tariff 
on  new  potatoes,  onions,  and  ves^etables  im- 
ported during  March,  April,  and  May,  while 
a  protective  duty  is  placed  on  those  prod- 
ucts during  the  rest  of  tbe  year  when  they 
enter  into  competition  with  home  products. 

He  further  said:  ••  We,  therefore,  petition 
that  tbe  duty  on  potatoes,  onions,  and 
vegetables  in  their  natural  state  may  be  as 
follows:  Potatoes  grown  or  harvested  in 
the  current  year,imported  during  tbemonths 
of  March,  April,  and  May,  15c.  per  bushel 
of  60  pounds.  Onions  grown  or  harvested 
during  the  current  year  and  imported  dur- 
ing the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May. 
15c.  per  bushel.  Vegetables  in  their  natural 
state,  other  than  potatoes  or  onions,  10  per 
centum  ad  valorem." 

Representative  Russell,  of  Connecticut, 
presented  the  petition  of  tbe  seed  farmers 
of  southern  New  England,  advocating  a 
specific  duty,  according  to  tbe  following 
schedule:  Five  cents  per  pound  on  all  tur- 
nip, rape,  spinach,  parsley,  beet,  mangold. 
Ten  cents  per  pound  on  carrot,  leek,  radish. 
Fifteen  cents  per  pound  on  celery,  lettuce, 
endive.  Twenty  cents  per  pound  on  cab- 
bage, kale,  onion,  salsify,  tomato.  Twenty 
cents  per  bushel  on  peas  and  beans.  Forty 
cents  per  pound  on  kohl  rabi.  Fifty  cents 
per  pound  on  cauliflower.  All  seeds  not 
enumerated  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

A  committee  composed  of  Burnet  Land- 
retb,  W.  F.  Dreer,  and  W.  A.  Burpee,  all  of 
Philadelphia,  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  seed 
farmers,  seed  importers,  and  laborers.  Mr. 
Landreth  urged  a  specific  duty  levied  on 
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the  bushel  or  pound  aod  an  iocrease  in  the 
rates  on  garden  seeds,  claiming  that  unle&s 
the  farmer  was  given  practical  protection 
he  would  in  many  lines  be  driven  out  of  the 
business.  Seed  growing,  he  said,  was  the 
highest  grade  of  agricultural  labor  and  fully 
80  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  raising  seed  was 
expended  in  labor.  There  were  256  seed 
farms  in  the  country,  with  a  total  of  169,931 
acres,  the  value  of  which  was  about  $t8,ooo,- 
000.  He  suggested  the  following  schedule: 
Five  cents  per  pound  on  all  seed  of  table 
beets,  sugar  beets,  kale,  leek,  lettuce,  man- 
gel wurzel,  parsley,  radish,  ruta  baga,  rape, 
spinach,  turnip,  and  on  all  vegetable  seeds 
not  otherwise  provided  for.  Ten  cents  per 
pound  on  all  seeds  of  carrot,  celery ,  onion, 
and  salsify.  Twenty  cents  per  pound  on  all 
seeds  of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  tomato. 
Fifteen  cents  per  bushel  of  sixty  pounds  on 
potatoes.  Forty  cents  per  bushel  of  sixty 
pounds  on  all  beans  and  peas.  Twenty  per 
cent,  on  all  flower  seeds.  Five  dollars  per 
thousand  packets  on  seeds  of  every  kind  in 
packets.  The  free  list  to  include  mushroom 
spawn,  aromatic  seeds,  pot  herbs,  medicinal 
seeds,  castor  beans,  cotton,  canary,  clover, 
hemp,  tree,  tobacco,  mustard,  flax,  poppy, 
sorghum,  and  grass  and  oil  seeds  and 
vetches. 

P.  W.  Kelsey,  of  New  York  City,  advo- 
cated a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
all  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and  bulbs. 

At  a  later  hearing  W.  C.  Barry,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee urging  a  duty  on  fruit  trees  and 
nursery  stock. 


REiDBHS'  IOTES_AID  COHBITS. 

This  sDace  ts  devoted  to  short  notes  of  ezpert- 
eace  and  observation.  Irat  not  necessarily  reflectp 
Ing  our  own  opinions.  You,  reader,  are  trying 
new  varieties,  new  Implements,  new  methods.  Let 
OS  have  yoar  verdict— short,  pointedly.  Poeslbly 
ypQ  may  wish  to  comment  on  statements  found  In 
this  or  previoos  Issnes  or  to  offer  snsgestionfi ;  let  us 
hear  what  yon  have  to  say.  In  the  mnltttnde  of 
coonsel  there  Is  wl  sdom  and  safety.    Write  as  often. 

EnjplUh  Potato.— Replying  to  H.  P., 

MaintOB,  Man.,  I  have  tried  the  grow- 
ing of  '*Myatf8  Ashleaf"  potato  in  this 
country;  some  good  tubers  were  brought 
from  England  by  a  friend  about  seven  years 
ago,  at  which  time  I  was  living  at  Falmouth, 
Mass.  They  grew  splendidly,  and  produced 
a  great  crop  of  extra  large  tmbers,  much 
larger  on  the  average  than  they  grow  in 
England.  We  thought  we  were  right  in  it, 
so  far  as  eating  real  English  potatoes  went, 
but  alas,  when  cooked  they  were  very 
impalatable,  so  soapy  and  soggy  that  we 
soon  gave  them  up,  and  did  not  make  any 
attempt  to  try  them  a  second  year.  We 
tried  them  both  as  an  early  and  late  potato, 
but  with  same  results.  I  would  very  much 
like  H.  P.  to  describe  the  method  of  culture, 
as,  under  proper  conditions,  I  quite  agree 
that  no  other  "can  toucfi  it  for  an  early 
potato."— Jesse  Robbins,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Toliacco  MM  a  Window  Plant.— Not 

all  flower  lovers  may  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  flowering  tobacco,  so-called,  is  a 
half  hardy  perennial,  and  that  old  clumps 
taken  up  and  potted  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
and  placed  in  an  ordinary  bay  window,  will 
commence  flowering  about  New  Years,  and 
keep  the  window  gay  with  their  pure  white 
flowers  all  through  the  winter  months.  For 
several  years  I  have  made  it  a  practice  to 
pot  up  my  tobacco  plants,  which  were 
planted  in  the  spring,  and  which  have 
been  in  bloom  through  the  summer,  after 
the  first  killing  frost.  I  remove  the  old 
flower  stalks,  and  all  decaying  and  yellow 
leaves,  and  place  the  pots  (6  or  7-inch,  as  a 
rule)  in  a  cold  frame  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
then  they  are  taken  to  the  bay  window  in 
the  house,  where  they  are  kept  at  a  night 
temperature  of  from  55"  to  65".  In  order  to 
keep  down  the  aphis  they  require  a  good 
syringing  with  tobacco  water  at  least  once 
a  week.— L.  Wild,  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  Mexican  Strawberry  In  Cali- 
fornia.—After  three  seasons'  trial  of  the 
Mexican  strawberry,  with  all  the  other  lead- 


ing varieties,  we  must  accredit  it  with  beiag 
the  largest  and  most  productive  straw- 
berry in  cultivation;  the  Marshall  is  far 
behind  it  in  size,  and  the  Haverland  is 
almost  its  equal  in  productiveness.  The 
Mexican  strawberry,  after  the  plants  get 
well  established,  will  yield  at  the  rate  of 
three  quart  boxes  of  fruit  to  the  single 
plant.  This  variety  of  strawberry  should 
be  set  wider  apart  in  the  rows  than  most 
other  varieties,  on  account  of  its  forming 
such  massive  fruit  crowns;  the  Mexican 
strawberry  attains  a  height  of  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  inches;  the  leaves  are  quite 
large,  of  a  dark  vivid  green;  the  blossoms 
are  large  and  staminate.  On  old  plants,  the 
leaves  entirely  screen  the  blossoms,  so  that 
in  early  spring,  when  many  other  varieties 
are  killed  by  frosts,  the  Mexican  escapes 
unharmed,  as  the  large  leaves  protect  the 
bloom.  The  fruit  is  of  a  beautiful  cherry 
red  color,  and  most  deliciously  flavored.  In 
our  locality,  a  very  heavy  crop  of*  berries  is 
always  harvested  from  the  Mexican  straw- 
berry in  November.  Youngplantsyield  quite 
a  crop  the  first  season  after  being  set  out. 
At  four  years  of  age,  the  plant  has  reached 
its  full  bearing  maturity;  it  ripens  its  ftuits 
from  medium  season  to  extreme  late.  For 
a  home  market,  the  Mexican  cannot  be 
excelled.  It  is  not  a  very  good  shipper; 
still,  it  would  probably  carry  well  to  at 
least  a  distance  of  500  miles.  —  S.  L. 
Watkins,  Grizzly  Flats,  Cal. 

The  Oa«ahanana.  —  This  new  fruit, 
known  botanically  as  Sicania  odorifera,  is 
one  of  great  value.  It  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest climbing  vines  ever  introdnced,  as 
well  as  a  most  superior  fruit-yielding  plant. 
It  can  be  counted  upon  as  a  success  wher- 
ever the  melon  will  flourish,  and  belongs  to 
that  family;  it  will  climb  to  a  height  of  fifty 
feet  in  one  season.  The  frtdt  is  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  about  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  is  of  a  brilliant  red 
color  when  ripe,  and  possessing  a  strong 
pineapple  fragrance.  This  fruit  is  very 
superior  for  preserves,  and  in  an  unripe 
state,  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  many 
kinds  of  curry.  For  cold  climates,  seed 
should  be  started  in  boxes  in  the  house,  and 
afterwards  transplanted  to  the  open  ground; 
but  in  warm  climates,  the  seed  can  be  plant- 
ed in  the  open  ground  in  early  spring.- 
S.  L.  Watkins,  Grizzly  Flats,  Cal.£ 

Staminate  Flower  Wanted  for  Hav- 
erland.— Is  there  a  variety  of  strawberry 
the  same  shape  and  color  as  Haverland,  but 
with  perfect  blossoms  ?  I  find  the  Lovett  a 
good  variety  with  which  to  fertilize  Haver- 
land, but  wish  to  find  a  variety  which  bears 
a  fruit  of  the  same  sAapg  and  color  am  Haver- 
land, only  with  blossoms  strongly  staminate. 
My  soil  is  a  clay  loam.— C.  W.  A.,  South 
Granby,  N.  Y. 

Old  AaparAgvLM  Root«.—For  the  infor- 
mation of  A.  T.  G.  (page  7),  I  give  my  ex- 
perience. About  ten  years  ago  a  neighbor 
plowed  up  an  old  asparagus  bed,  and  as  the 
old  roots  could  be  had  for  the  hauling,  I 
concluded  to  do  what  I  thought  a  very  smart 
thing,  and  have  a  full-bearing  asparagus 
bed  at  once.  So  I  drove  over  and  got  two 
big  wagon  loads  of  those  monstrous  roots; 
next  I  prepared  my  ground  and  planted 
them  very  carefully.  The  following  spring 
I  was  ready  to  harvest,  but,  nlas  1  not  a  single 
mess  oft  asparagus  did  I  get  that  was  fit  to 
eat.  Only  a  few  spindly  shoots  appeared, 
and  they  were  so  tough  as  to  be  utterly 
worthless.  The  best  way  to  start  a  bed  is 
to  use  first-class  one-year  old  roots.  For 
my  own  part,  I  would  never  use  any  other. 
— C.  Anschicks. 


I  am  very  much  pleased  with  American 
Gardening.  It  is  one  of  the  best  journals 
of  the  class  that  I  receive.  I  would  not  like 
to  do  without  it. —Dr.  T.  R.  Clark, 
Nebraska. 
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Some  Problems  in  Experimental 
Horticulture.* 

B7  PROF.  W.  M.  MUNSON,  Maine  State  College. 
[Concluded  from  page  24.] 

As  a  corollary  to  tbe  subject  of  plant 
breeding  we  may  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment 

Acclimatisation. 

Acclimatization  may  be  briefly  de- 
fined as  tbe  Inuring  of  a  plant  to  a 
climate  at  first  Injurious.  From  tbe 
time  of  Llndley  (1799-1865)  many  of 
the  best  bortlculturlsts  have  contended 
that  acclimatization  does  not  occur; 
that  plants  cannot  be  modified  so 
as  to  prefer  conditions  other  than 
the  natural  ones.  "All  plants,"  says 
Liindley,  "demand  a  particular  climate. 
•  •  •  We  have  to  accept  these  con- 
ditions as  absolute  and  ultimate  truths 
without  explanation  and  without  rem- 
edy. We  have  no  power  over  the  con- 
ditions of  the  plant  itself."*  Is  this 
true?  Is  it  impossible  that  any  in- 
dividual plant  may  become  modified 
In  constitution  or  in  habit  and  thus 
adapted  to  different  climates?  Most 
records  on  this  point  are  negative,  and 
the  general  opinion  is  that  a  change  In 
the  individual  plant  is  impossible.  The 
truth  can  only  be  determined  by  grow- 
ing the  came  plant  In  different  cli- 
mates. This  may  be  done— has  been 
done— by  taking  cuttings  from  the 
same  plant  and  growing  them  In  differ- 
ent regions.  It  Is  said  that  grape 
vines  taken  from  France  to  the  West 
Indies  rarely  succeed,  while  those  Im- 
ported from  Madeira  or  the  Canary 
Islands  thrive  well.**  Now,  since  the 
vines  in  Madeira  came  originally  from 
Prance,  there  must  have  been  modifica- 
tion of  the  original  plant  to  bring 
about  this  condition.  To  make  the 
statement  of  general  application  we 
may  say:  If  a  plant  be  propagated  by 
cuttings,  and  these  cuttings  be  taken 
from  the  original  home  to  two  other 
countries,  and  thence  after  a  period  of 
years  to  a  fourth  locality,  if  marked 
variations  are  found  to  have  arisen  we 
must  conclude  that  there  has  been  a 
modification  of  the  original  plant. 

Acclimatization  not  infrequently  oc- 
curs by  variation  in  the  offspring  of 
cultivated  plants,  and  it  is  in  this  di- 
rection chiefiy  that  we  must  work  in 
adapting  plants  to  new  conditions.  By 
observing  a  plantation  of  beans  or  com 
or  tomatoes  after  a  frost  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  hardiness  of  individuals 
win  be  noticed.  Now,  by  selection 
from  these  plants  as  a  basis,  hardier 
strains  may  be  produced.  The  Russian 
fruits  are  very  good  illustrations  of 
this  point  They  have  been  bred  in  a 
cold  climate  so  long  that  they  are 
much  hardier  than  other  individuals  of 
the  same  species  grown  elsewhere. 
The  Russian  apricot  is  simply  a  hardy 
race  of  the  common  apricot— prunus 
Armenlaca— yet  it  will  often  stand  a 
t€~  perature  of  30  below  zero. 

Without  further  illustration  we  may 
cc  elude  that  acclimatization  does  oc- 
n  In  other  words,  that  plants  may 
\h  k>  changed  under  the  hand  of  man 
as  o  become  adapted  to  widely  differ- 
ei  conditions;  and,  further,  that  by 
ai  lying  the  principles  of  selection 
hi  Ij  or  otherwise  valuable  races 
m    r  be  produced  in  trying  climates. 


Id  before  the  Vermont  State  Horticnltaral 
.7  at  BurUngton,  Dee.  4,  1896,  and  commanl- 
bythe  antbor. 

Ited  by  Crozler.  Modification  of  Plants 
Umate,  27. 

)arwin.  Animals  and  Planta  under  Do- 
Ication.  11,  298,  cited  Labat  in  Card, 
n.,  1863,  235. 


The  field  is  a  specially  important  one 
for  northern  New  England  and  for  the 
Northwestern  States. 

DomcMtlcatlon. 

Domestication,  or  the  Inuring  of 
plants  to  cultivation,  offers  a  field 
much  wider  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. In  fact,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  there  are  more  edible  fruits  and 
vegetables  still  in  a  wild  state,  but 
susceptible  of  improvement,  than  are 
now  grown  by  man. 

It  is  but  few  years  since  De  GandoUe 
wrote:  "A  noteworthy  fact  is  the  ab- 
sence in  some  countries  of  indigenous 
cultivated  plants.  *  *  *  The  United 
States,  in  spite  of  its  vast  territory, 
which  will  soon  support  hundreds  of 
millions  of  inhabitants,  only  yields  as 
nutritious  plants  worth  cultivating  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke  and  the  gourds."* 
This  statement  is  far  from  correct, 
since  our  woods  and  fields  have  al- 
ready yielded  us  all  our  outdoor 
grapes,  our  blackberries,  raspberries 
and  cranberries,  our  best  gooseberries, 
our  hardiest  plums,  some  of  which  are 
very  good,  and  many  other  fruits  and 
vegetables;  while  there  are  probably 
fifty  to  seventy-five  wild  species  which 
are  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  difll- 
culty,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Masters,  "is 
rather  in  overcoming  the  prejudices 
against  new  edibles  and  in  getting 
them  cultivated,  than  in  discovering 
them." 

^Practical  Problems.'' 

If  the  production  of  valuable  types  is 
important,  care  in  rearing  is  not  less 
so,  and  many  of  the  questions  concern- 
ing the  treatment  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  legitimate  subjects  for  the 
most  careful  study  at  our  experiment 
stations.  But  I  would  not  include  in 
this  category  such  questions  as.  How 
shall  we  cut  potatoes?  Will  plants  grow 
if  set  upside  down?  etc.  Such  ques- 
tions may  best  be  answered  by  a  single 
sentence:  Use  common  sense! 

Among  the  questions  which  may 
very  properly  receive  attention,  how- 
ever, we  may  suggest,  first  of  all,  the 
treatment  of  orchards,  with  reference 
to  feeding,  culture  and  pruning.  Little 
careful  and  accurate  work  has  been 
done  along  any  of  these  lines.  True, 
in  most  of  our  manuals  of  pomology 
we  have  the  accumulated  traditions  of 
years,  but  many  of  the  statements 
made  are  based  upon  personal  opinion 
rather  than  upon  accurate  data.  One 
man  is  positive  that  the  only  proper 
treatment  for  an  orchard  is  to  practice 
clean  culture— a  position  which  is  en- 
tirely untenable  in  many  of  the  best 
orchard  sections  of  New  England.  An- 
other is  sure  that  the  best  treatment  is 
to  turn  in  the  sheep;  while  his  neigh- 
bor is  quite  as  positive  that  hogs  will 
do  better  service.  One  man  would 
never  use  stable  manure;  another  would 
never  use  "chemicals."  One  man  would 
prune  severely;  another  regards  prun- 
ing as  unnatural,  and  would  never  use 
a  knife.  And  so  the  problems  multiply. 

Small  fruits  offer  problems  of  like 
importance.  We  know— or  think  that 
we  know— that  the  character  of  the 
soil  and  the  nature  of  the  food  have  a 
marked  influence  on  the  quality  and 
physical  character  of  fruit,  but  little 
careful  work  has  been  done.  About 
the  only  reliable  data  that  we  possess 
are  the  reports  of  Stone,  of  Indiana, 
and  Goessman,  of  Massachusetts.  The 
most  widely  different  views  are  held  as 
to  time  and  methods  of  pruning,  and 
the  Importance  and  best  methods  of 
winter  protection.  The  origin,  develop- 
ment and  classification  of  varieties  are 


'       ♦Origin  of  Cult.  Pits.,  448. 
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asking. 
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also  an  important  stndy— the  problems 
concerned  with  which  can  only  be 
made  at  an  experiment  station.  The 
problems  attending  the  forcing  of 
fmits  and  vegetables  under  glass  are 
by  no  means  solved,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  important  industries  in  many  sec- 
tions of  New  England.  Studies  of 
methods  of  construction;  of  methods  of 
beating  and  ventilation;  of  the  prac- 
tice of  sub-irrigation;  of  the  influence 
of  the  electric  light,  and  various  other 
questions,  have  already  received  at- 
tention. Some  of  them,  at  least,  have 
been  considered  with » the  double  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  facts  which  should 
be  of  immediate  value,  and  of  studying 
the  physiological  effect  on  the  plants 
and  thus  deducing  general  principles. 
But  there  is  still  opportunity  for  valu- 
able work  in  this  line. 

Propagation  affords  many  lines  of 
investigation  that  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance. For  example,  the  mutual  influ- 
ence of  stock  and  scion;  the  relative 
value  of  seedling  stocks  from  differ- 
ent sources;  the  Importance  of  top- 
working  certain  varieties,  and  many 
others.  Vegetables  and  ornamental 
gardening  also  offer  numerous  impor- 
tant lines  of  investigation  which,  how- 
ever, need  not  be  considered  at  this 
time. 

We  have  glanced  but  hastily  at  a 
very  few  of  the  problems  which  con- 
front a  horticulturist.  The  fleld,  how- 
ever, is  limitless. 


Central  Illinois  Horticnltural  Society 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  Carthage, 
111.,  December  19  last  The  program 
was  enlivened  with  discussions  of  the 
following  papers;  »*  Why  We  Cultivate," 
by  H.  L.  Dean,  of  Jacksonville,  111.; 
*'  Advancement  in  Herticulture  During 
the  Year,"  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Whiten,  Colum- 
bia. Mo.  A  revision  was  made  of  the 
fruit  list  for  central  Illinois.  The  follow- 
ing officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected:  H.  H.  Augustine,  x^ormal,  IlL, 
president;  C.  G.  Winn,  GriggsviUe,  IlL, 
nrst  vice-president;  Sam*l  Black,  Clay- 
ton, 111.,  second  vice-president;  H.  L. 
Doan,  Jacksonville,  111.,  secretary;  J.  T. 
Johnsoa,  treasurer.  The  time  and  place 
of  the  next  meeting  is  to  be  decided  on 
later. 

Bright  Prospects.— In  a  lecture  on  **  Ob- 
stacles to  Successful  Farming,  and  How  to 
Overcome  Them,"  the  Hon.  William  Ses- 
sions, secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  said:  "Prices  of  farm 
produce  sow  average  low,  because  the  pro- 
duction of  staple  products  has  been  carried 
on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  supply 
to  be  beyond  the  demand.  Labor  saving 
machines,  that  have  enabled  a  man  to  do 
the  work  of  a  number,  have  in  a  ^eat 
measure  brought  about  this  state  of  things. 
The  production  of  the  population  that  uses 
farm  products  is  now  increasing  faster  than 
farmers,  and  whereas  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
5  per  cent,  it  has  risen  to  50  per  cent.,  and 
the  outlook  at  present  is  that  soon  the  de- 
mand will  be  such  as  to  increase  prices,  and 
then  the  farmer  will  be  better  remunerated 
for  his  labor.  But  these  non-producers  are 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  inferior  products, 
but  they  want  the  best,  and  the  man  who 
can  supply  that  class  with  what  is  wanted, 
and  when  wanted,  will  be  sure  to  obtain 
prices  that  will  make  his  work  successful. *'|| 

The  American  Fertilizer. — The  1897  issue 
of  the  Manual  of  the  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co., 
is  to  hand.  It  is  a  tastily  gotten  up  book, 
and  has  photo  representations  of  what  the 
well  known  fertilizers  do.  There  is  also  an 
article  on  the  Army  Worm. 

Peanuts.— The  Farmers'  Bulletin,  on  the 
cultivation  of  Peanuts,  which  was  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Deot.  of  Asriculture.  has  been 
reprinted,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 
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Squashes  as  Climbers. 

In  a  foreign  print,  under  the  heading  of 
**  Gourds  for  Ornaments.**  we  find  recom- 
mended the  Ohio  Squash,  and  *' another 
equally  good  American  type,"  the  Hubbard 
Squash.  This  seems  wholly  funny  to  us  on 
this  side,  especially  when  we  find  our 
prosaic  culinary  Hubbard  referred  to  as 
**well  adapted  for  covering  buildings.** 
But  our  amusement  changes  to  amazement 
when  in  the  same  category  appears  a  certain 
mammoth,  which  often  weighs  over  a  hun- 
dred pounds  when  well  grown.  We  find, 
however,  from  the  same  article,  that  when 
trained  up  a  buildiujg,  the  growth  requires 
support.  It  is  a  little  known  fact  that  some 
of  the  gourds  have  most  beautiful  crimped 
blooms— blooms  which,  it  may  be  ventured, 
not  one  person  in  fifty  could  give  a  name  to, 
if  shown  them  without  the  accompanying 
foliage.  A  bowl  filled  with  palest  canary- 
colored  crimped  and  fluted  blooms  of  goed 
substance  might  well  ornament  the  most 
aristocratic  of  dining  tables. 

The  ilinorca  for  Suburbanites. 

The  secretary  of  the  London  (Eng.) 
Minorca  Club  is  evidently  the  right  man  m 
the  right  place,  because  be  believes  in  the 
Minorca  with  a  full-hearted  belief,  and  is 
ready  to  give  his  reason,  therefer.  For  tho 
suburbanite,  he  thinks  this  fowl  peculiarly 
well  fitted,  because,  as  he  says,  **the 
Minorca  hen  is  the  most  silent  of  her  kind.'* 
From  a  purely  practical  point  of  view  he 
considers  the  Minorca  unequaled.  The 
waste  he  affirms  to  be  the  least  in  proportion 
to  weight  of  carcass  when  dressed;  the 
weight  of  eggs  per  year  is  probably  the 
greatest  given  by  any  breed,  and  the  breed 
is  to  be  strongly  recommended  to  those 
who  want  eggs  in  autumn  when  eggs  are 
scarce.  This  is  the  testimony  of  a  man 
who  states  himself  to  have  had  experience 
with  nearly  all  breeds.  It  would  seem  that 
the  black  variety  was  the  one  he  had  most 
in  mind,  since  he  refers  to  it  as  the  fowl  par 
excellence  for  town  fanciers  possessed  of 
small  runs,  on  account  of  its  color.  In  close 
quarters  lif^ht  plumaged  fowls  became  un- 
sightly through  soilure. 

Care  of  Roosting  Phitlorms. 

No  poultry  raiser  of  any  consideration 
will  in  these  days  build  a  roost  without  its 
accompanying  platform  for  the  droppings. 
Among  the  things  that  may  be  purchased, 
lime  and  land  plaster  hold  the  first  place  in 
ordinary  recommendation,  as  an  absorbent 
and  purifier  for  these  boards.  Cheaper  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  quite  as  good,  are 
sand,  loam,  and  coal  ashes.  The  last  may 
be  used  just  as  dumped  from  the  stove. 
They  are  not  quite  so  easy  to  remove  in 
this  form,  but  as  it  means  less  work  other- 
wise thus  to  use  them,  clean  platforms  may 
be  more  of  a  certainty  than  when  some 
other  absorbents  are  used.  Clean,  dry 
loam,  when  at  hand,  can  hardly  be  bettered. 
Personally,  we  prefer  either  it  or  coal  ashes 
to  lime  and  plaster,  even  though  the  latter 
were  not  more  expensive. 

Location  as  a  Factor  in  Success. 

A  very  large— too  large — proportion  of 
men  live  where  their  fathers  lived.  Be  it 
plot  or  farm,  if  in  a  bad  location,  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  do  some  figuring  to  see  if  a 
change  would  not  be  for  the  better.  A  good 
market  is  the  keynote  to  success.  The  best 
of  work  may  often  prove  valueless,  if  the 
products  of  it  are  unsalable.  Select  a  good 
location. 


A  Lost  Voice. 


Advertising  will  do  a  great 
many  things,  but  it  won't  bring 
about  the  return  of  a  lost 
voice.  The  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  begin,  at  once,  the  use  of 
the  sovereign  cure  for  all  atfec- 
tions  of  the  throat  and  lungs — 
Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Croup, 
Whooping  Cough,  etc.  It  has 
a  reputation  of  fifty  years  of 
cures,  and  is  known  the  world 
over  as 

AVER'S  • 
Cherry  Pectoral. 


The  Value  of  Qeanliness. 

When  all  things  are  locked  in  ice,  the 
neglect  of  the  poultry  house  for  a  few  days 
is  scarcely  noticed.  But  as  the  thaw  comes, 
ah  I  our  nostrils  I  What  an  offense  those 
platforms  left  for  a  day  uncleaned.  At  such 
time  we  are  not  so  loth  to  agree  with  the 
authority  who  asserts  that  the  fumes  from 
filthy  platforms  may  cause  a  gt  eater  drop  in 
number  of  eggs  than  can  be  made  up  by  the 
entire  value  of  the  droppings.  Ammonia 
as  steady  diet  cannot  be  recommended  as 
an  egg  food. 


Have  you  a  garden  ?  Do  you  know  the 
best  varieties  of  everything  to  plant  in  it? 
The  best  gardeners  in  the  world  are  giving 
their  experience  every  week  in  TAe  Jiural 
New-  Yorker,  Is  not  their  experience  worth 
$x  a  year  to  you?  We  can  send  it  and 
American  Gardening  both  one  year  for 
$x.8o,  and  your  money  back  for  The  Bural^ 
if  you  want  it. 

AAlir  COCKBRSf  Send  fiO  eta.  tor  a  monthly 
anniC  joamal  devoted  to  Qame  fowls.  Sunpto 
ftCta.  OAHE  FAIGBIS  JVUBIAI^  BOU*  CVwfcb  »*• 

M^^BV  luostrated  OMtaloffue  for  atamp. 

*|         *       A.  r.  WiLUAxa,  76  lUMMSt.  Bristol. Ofc 


j^^ 


BEHER  THAI  A  DAIRY  FARM 

!■  a  ponltiT  farm.  Mor«  monor  md  lew 
labor  and  ezpenN.  All  proofa  in  oorlfXW 
POX7I«TB.T'^Xni>S  FOR  1807.  100  Dages 
Drinted  in  colore  aent  for  lA  oente-  Addreet 
JOHN  BAUSCHEA,  Jr.  Boxas,  Freeporl,  II. 


ioken8|!I»TJ5a{fe 
-EXCELSIOIV^IiCBtatar 


epenUM. 
flrat^iai 

114U1MM. 


In^.    Thooaanda  la  aaeoewM 


THE  JOY  OF  SUCCESS 

ia  Bore  to  follow  the  nae  of  the 

New  SuooettfUl  incubator 


Ita  joat  like  makins  any 
and  good  inveetment.    _ 

ita  heating  to  a  nicety;^ 

^watching;    generatea    ita 
imoiBtare.II«ch«a 


Incubation  and  Poul 


bahatokfad.  Sold  ander  a  poeltiTe 
r.  All  about  it  in  Book  on 

^Itry.  Bent  fortein atampa.  Addreaa 

lES  MOIRES  IRCOIATOll  CO.,  Box  flB,  lES  MOIRES,  IA. 

INCUBATORS 

The  OLSNTANQT  Incubator 

bae  proved  to  be  the  beet.  Have 

taken  prise afterprise.  Brood- 

ionlyt5.ee.  Before  buylne 

elsewhere,  eend  for  free  de- 

ecription  and  teetimoniala 

Also  breeder  of  40  varietiee  of 

high-claaa  poultry.    110  yardi. 

Ito  houses.     Address 

Q.  S.  SINGER,  Cardlnoton.  a 

When  wiitlnsr  to  advertUen  please  men- 
tion AMERICAN  UA&DBNINO. 


Jan.  i6  1897. 


AMERICAN    GARDENING. 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Market  Reports. 

Business  io  hothouse  and  fancy  stocks  of 
all  kinds  is  at  a  very  low  ebb;  flowers  of  all 
kinds,  whether  in  first  or  low  grades,  are 
selling  more  cheaply  than  ever  before 
known.  This  may  be  some  consolation  to 
growers  of  hothouse  vegetables,  fruits,  etc., 
although  a  poor  one.  It  is  very  apparent 
that  the  pulse  of  the  market  in  all  divisions 
beats  in  unison  so  far  as  regards  fancy 
stock,  while  the  methods  of  distribution  in 
each  branch  may  differ  widely. 

Prices  differ  but  slightly  from  those 
Quoted  last  week,  except  that  they  are  less 
firm. 

Hothonse  lettuce  has  been  seriously  in- 
terfered with  bv  influx  of  Florida  stock; 
dealers  are  wishing  for  a  good  freeze  in 
that  section. 

Mushrooms  are  siill  in  oversupply,  and 
very  low  prices  prevail  even  on  high-class 
goods. 

Cucumbers  are  in  fair  demand  at  from 
75c.  to  $1.50 per  dozen.  A  few  have  realized 
$1.75  P«r  dozen. 

Tomatoes,  when  in  good  condition  and 
color  move  fairly  well,  but  much  of  the 
stock  is  not  up  to  standard. 

Radishes  moved  freely  at  $3  per  100 
bunches. 

The  demand  for  hothouse  strawberries 
shows  a  little  improvement  with  prices  sta- 
tionary at  $4.50  per  quart,  for  No.  i  grade. 

Shipments   of   European   grapes,  light; 
Belgians  seem  to  lack  color,  apparently  the 
English  grown  article  is  the  best  taking  it 
all  round. 
Apples. 

SiMtsenburg,  fancy,  per  bbl $1  7fr— fs  36 

SpttMnburg,  common  to  fair,  per  bbl. ...  l  00—  1  fiO 

MortbemSinr,  State,  per  bbl 125—160 

Baldwin,  vt.  and  northern,  fancy 1  K—  1  37 

Baldwin,  w*n  N,  T.,  fancy,  per  bol i  i%- 

Baldwin,  w*n  N.  T..  p*me,  per  d.-h.  bbl. .     90—  1  00 

Baldwin,  op-river,  pnme,  per  bbL 90— 1  00 

Oreenins,  Vermont  ft  nthn  fancy,  pr  bbL  1  26^  1  87 
Oreenlnff ,  w*n  N.  T..  p*me.  per  d.-h.  bbl . .     90—  1  00 

Oreenlnff.  ep-rlver,  per  bbl 90—  1  00 

Oreeainc  and  Baldwin,  ordinary,  per  bbL     66—     86 

Orapea.  W^^     •     C::;^:' 

Catawba,  w*n  N.  Y.,  gd  to  foy,  4-lb.  bask.  10—13 

Coooord,  w'n  N.  Y.,  prime,  4-lb.  bask 0   —     10 

Coocord  and  Catawba,  inferior,  4-lb.  bek.    6  —      8 
Togo  tables. 

Beets,  Florida,  new,  per  bush,  orate 60—     76 

— Plorida,  new,  per  100  bnnchet 3  00—  4  00 

— Cbarleaton,  new,  per  lOU  bonches 8  00—  4  00 

BrosBels  aproata,  per  qt 6—      8 

Cocambers,  Florida,  per  crate 2  00     6  00 

Cabbages,  per  100 8  0^-4  00 

OaalUlowers,  extra  fancy,  per  bbl 6  00—7  00 

—fair  to  prime,  per  bbl 8  00—4  00 

— CaUfomia,  per  Crate 8  00«>  4  00 

Celery,  flat  banchea,  perTdox.  bobs. 60—  1  00 

—fancy  large,  per  dos.  stalks 40—     60 

—Average  beet,  per  doK.  stalks 20—     86 

Biiiill  to  medlnm,  per  doz.  stalks 10—     16 

Br  plants.  Fla.,  per  ^-bbl.  box. 1  00—3  00 

— Flmida,  per  bbl. 3  00—  4  00 

Kale.  Norfolk,  p«r  bbl 40—     60 

Xjettoce,  Florida,  per  ^-Ib.  basket 60—  1  25 

—Bastem.  per  dosen 36^     76 

Ontona,Eafetem  white,  per  bbl 4  00—  8  00 

— Easiem  red,  per  bbl 8  25—  8  50 

—Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl 3  00—  8  25 

—State  and  w'n,  yellow,  per  bbl 2  60—  2  75 

— Western,  white,  per  bbl 2  50—  6  00 

—Western,  red,  per  bbl 2  50—  I  75 

—Orange  Co.,  white,  per  bag 3  50—  4  50 

—Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bag 2  50—  8  00 

—Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bag 2  50—  8  25 

-Bermnda,  per  crate 1  76—  2  00 

Peas.  Florida,  per  crate 1  50—  2  25 

—Florida,  per  basket 1  50—  2  60 

Peppers.  Florida,  per  crate  or  carrier. ...     75  -  1  25 

Sqoaab.  Florida,  white,  per  crate 50—     75 

String  beans.  Florida,  wax  per  crate 1  50-  3  50 

—Florida,  express,  liask.  or  crate 2  OJ—  2  75 

—Florida,  green,  freight,  per  crate 1  50—  2  60 

Splnarb,  Norfolk,  per  bbl 40-  1  12 

Tomlpfl,  Canada.  Rassia,  per  bb 00—     70 

— J^y  and  L.  1..  Rossia,  per  bbl 50-     75 

Tomatoes,  Sonthem  Forldla,  per  carrier  1  60—  3  50 


Some   Faets  About  an    Incabator.— The 

Improved  Monitor  Incubator  is  a  thoroughly 
and  honestly  built  machine.  The  heat  resrn- 
lator  is  accurate,  and  obviates  all  necessity 
of  watchini?  the  incubator.  A.  P.  Williams,  of 
Bristol,  Conn.,  the  manafactnrer,  will  mail  a 
lar^re  book  of  valuable  information  for  poultry 
raisers,  to  any  one  who  will  cut  out  and  send 
him  the  advertisement  of  the  Monitor  Incu- 
bator  that  appears  in  this  issue. 

Columbia  Calendar  for  1897— The  twelfth 
annual  Issue  of  the  Columbia  Pad  Calendar 
has  made  its  appearance.  Amons:  the  topics 
treated  are  bicyling:.  outdoor  life,  and  eood 
roads.  The  cycllufi:  fraternity,  to  say  nothing: 
of  theffeneral  public,  has  acquired  a  decidedly 
friendly  feelinfr  for  the  Columbia  Calendar, 
and  its  annual  advent  is  always  looked  forward 
to  with  interest  and  pleasure.  One  feature  of 
the  calendar  is  its  neat  stand,  so  arrang^ed  that 
the  block  can  either  be  used  upon  the  desk  or 
hung  upon  the  wall.  The  calendar  can  be  ob- 
tained for  five  two«cent  stamps  by  addressing: 
th4  Calendar  Department  of  the  Pope  Manufac- 
toj  Ing  Company  at  Hartford,  Conn. 


you  need  constantly  on  hand  a 
safe,  sure  and  efTeotual  remedy 
for  the  ordinary  ills  of  life;  one 
which  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  all  emergency  cases 
and  work  a  permanent  care. 


Aa«<foxie  tJbim  for  Mxmny 
oontinonts. 
OURESii... 
Bris:ht'5  Disease* 
Urinary  Troubles* 
Female  Complaintt, 
General  Debility, 
rialaria* 

and  aH  <Ifaeaae«   mt^imtngr 
ISrom  <if  aonfored 
JSidnioym  and  L,iirBtm 

Bverready  to  luu&d« 

Laiffe  bottle  or  new  style 
smaller  bottle  at  your  nearest 
store.  Be  honest  with  your- 
self and  try  a  bottle. 


NEW 

PLUMS 

TATGE 

The  Best. 
MILTON 

TheSarliest. 
CHA8.  DOWNING 

Most  BeantifuL 
Send  for  catalogue. 

Silas  Wilson  Co^ 
AUsntie.  Is. 


HARDY    SHRUBS 

AND   CLIMBERS. 

Ghent  Asaleas,  Axalea  MoUis,  Hardy  Roses, 
Ampelopsls  Vettohll,  Clematis  Panlculata.  Rabb 
CONIVBBS,  Ibis  KAXMPrBRI,  Eulalia  Japonioa, 
with  all  hardy  herbaceoos  plants  and  Grasses  salt- 
aide  for  fall  planting.  Catalognes  on  applloatloa. 
HIgh-claas  Plants  for  the  consenratory,  greenhoose, 
lawn  and  grounds  of  eoantry  places  a  specialty. 
F.  R.  PIERSON  CO.,   Tarrytewn^n-Hudssn.  N.  Y 


We  luiTe  the  lanrest  and  flnesl 

Collection  of      ^ 
PALMS,  OBOHIBB,  F^RNS 

and  FOLIAOE  PLAHTS 
^        for  Oonaenratoriea 
Hardy   Harbaeeaae    Plaate. 

Flaweriag,  Shade  and 

Oraamental    Trees,     Tlaea. 

ETerything  for  a  pHrate  place. 

Estlmst^w  and  mana  for  Planting 

Place*  and  fomlahlng   stoclr 

(free). 

SIEBRECHTASON'S, 
•      New  ReeheUe,    K.T. 


Reea  HUE  Nareeriea, 


lEW  GREITIONS  III  ROVERS. 

If  you  want  to  know  about  them  send 
10  cts.  for  Mrs.  Theodosla  B.  Shepherd's 

N«w  Catalogus  of  R«r«  and  Beautiful 
Flowars. 

Many  New  Begonias,  New  Cosmos, 
Rare  Caotit  etc,  not  offered  by  others. 


For  $4  we  will  send  Leslie's  Weekly  (for- 
merly Frank  Leslie's  IllustraUd  Weekly) 
and  American  Gardening  to  anj  address, 
one  year.  Leslie's  is  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive of  New  York's  numerous  illustrated 
weeklies,  and  its  subscription  price  alone  is 
$4  a  year;  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
offer  is  a  very  liberal  one.  Address  your 
orders  to  American  Gardening.  Sample 
copies  of  Leslie's  on  application. 

Ikw^FuhloM,  H«MMb«ldrONhud.eMin.  Plorloidln*.  INmltiy,  •!•.,  ^ 

Cu  for  10  OMt*.  IfTo*  Mad  tb*  mums  aad  iMiwiM  of  six  Udy  MndiL 
OHASV  rian  WCRIAU  OIS  Bism  Am,  Selai  lMh.fle» 

POULTRY  BREEDERS  I   Send  60  cts.  for  a  W- 
•     paged  monthly  devoted  to  Poultry,  etc.    Sample 

6  cts.       UCHieAX  reVLTBY  BRBXDBB,  BettI*  Orwk,  Btalu 

The  Imerican  Kitchen  Magazine 

A  magazine  for  every  up-to-date  house- 
keeper. The  suggestions  contained  in  a  single 
number  are  worth  more  than  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion. Price,  $x.oo  a  year.  Sample  copies  free. 
SPECIAL — We  will  send  American  Gardbn- 
iNG  and  American  Kitchen  Magazine, 
both  one  year,  to  any  address,  for  $1.50. 

tMElim  BAIDEIUB.  P.B.  Boi  »I7.  W.T. 
AMERICAN  QARDENINQ 

AND  The  Ohio  Farmer, 

JBeflk  Onm  Tear  B4»eh  for  otUp  $1.60. 


T1IE  OHIO  FARMEK  la  a  lerge, 90 page  weekly. U 
A  NatlcnuJ  FcLTUi,  Stock  aad  Home  JoarnaL 

^    *"et*«dtpeftlieA|— • ^^ 

|]ii;i^»'  nipr4  for  llinst 

t  Eteporu  Oun  •bj 

rt  li  Ih*  B«*t  «q4  C««ts  ae  were  tkaa  etkers. 


per  yi«r.     , , 

and  [■  CUenrlr  Ibc  t^m^t^r  eftke  AgHraltvria  Press 
ef  Anrrlc*,  It  |]ii;i^f  ni^rfl  for  lUnstratioiis,  Oorrespon> 
imK^  «nd  M^iknt  Eteporu  ttisa  any  other  of  its  dess. 


Send  (Of  A  SAMPLE   COPT  to  THE  OHIO  FARMER, 

01<<irelan4,  ft. 

TVTlTt?  OFfTo  VA  KM  EK  will  start  thslrpaper  the  date 
the  iprdcr  in  r«iC«lT«d  bj  th^m,  and  oonllaQe  u>  Jan.  IMS— 
14  meaih*.  lr*rd«r«.'d  Ht  eaee.  Address  all  orders  to 

AMERICAN  GAROENINtt,  P.  0.  Bex  1697,  New  York- 


PALACE  CAR  OR  HARD  CAR. 


Ifyon  were  golnir  on  a  Journey  and  the  P.  W.  W. 
F.  Co.,  offered  you  a  reasonable  rate  orer  their 
<*Colled  ■prlBK  Roate. "  splendid  servloe,safety 
imaranteed— would  yon  take  It?  Or.  to  save  ex- 
pense, would  you  **pnmp"  yourself  over  the  road  on 
a  hand  car  ?  If  yon  choose  the  latter,  be  sare  the 
hmnd  ear  has  the  rlsht  of  way. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian  Mich. 


V«nturtt-by-th«-S««, 


California. 


When  answering;  advertisements  please 
mention  American  Gardeninfl^. 


EmOllifllT  OFFEBI 

The  Ysiitii's  Csmpanien 

to  1898,  Including  the  Christmas,  New 
Tear*s  an  J  Easter  Double  Numbers  for  two 
years,  the  Twelve-CJolor  Ck)mpanlon  Calen- 
dar for  1897  (the  most  costly  ^ft  of  Its 
kind  The  Companion  has  ever  offered),  and 

Imerican  Qardening, 

Both  papers  to  Jan.  1,  1898,  for  only 
$2.00  In  advance. 

■^p  AiN>ve  offer  Is  for  new  subscriptions  ^^gf 
^^^  only  to  both  papers.  ^^W 

Youth's  Companion  (new)  and  American 
Gardening  (renewal),  including  all  the  above 
to  Jan.  X,  Z898,  ta.as. 

Youth's  Companion  (renewal)  and  Ameri- 
can Gardening  (renewal),  including  all  the 
aboye  to  Jan.  x,  X898,  $2.75. 

Address  year  orders  to 

iMEIICAN  GUDEIIN8  ^Vr*'  NEW  YOIK. 


'  Wben  ordering  goods  sabsoribers  will 
confer  a  fiaror  on  the  publishers  by  statins 
thejr  saw  the  advertisenient  in  AMJBR^ 
CAN  OABDEMIMO.  We  admit  only  re- 
sponsible business  houses  in  our  advertis- 
ing columns.  Avoid  delav  and  disappoint- 
ment by  giving  name  ana  addreiut  legibly. 
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AMERICAN    GARDENING. 


1  SURE  CROB! 

1  MUSHROOM  SPAWN 

♦         LILtUM  HARRI8II.       DUTCH  BULBS. 

^       Ilhutcwtod  Balb  CateloffOM  on  appUoAtloo. 

2  WEEBER  A  DON,  '^^rJl^'Sr., 

2         ii4  Chamben  St..  New  York  City. 


BuAiness  Cards. 

Ou^B  Will  be  Inserted  ander  this  heading  at  two 
OUfTB  PVR  WORD  each  inaerUoa,  payable  In  advance; 
the  addreflfl  to  be  counted  part  ot  the  adTertieement. 

T  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  conBaltations,  plana, 
-^  anperlntendenee,  plants,  labor,  etc.,  supplied  for 
work  as  wanted.  600  original  designs  for  residences, 
fardens,  parks,  etc.,  ready  for  Inspection.  Com- 
mnnlcatlons  solicited  from  those  who  require  the 
Talae  of  land  or  residence  developed  with  practical 
aooDomy.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  1097, 
New  York  City 


Situations  Wanted. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  under  this  head- 
ing at  OITB  OB!f  T  PKR  WOBD  each  Insertion,  payable 
tn  advance.  The  address  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  No  advertisement  inserted  for 
Isas  than  fifteen  cents  per  insertlou. 


WANTED. 

TRates,  etc.,  same  as  tn  "  For  Bale  **  column.) 

"PY  women,  each  with  an  Infant  or  young  child* 
•*-'  situations  in  the  country  (general  housework, 
plain  cooking,  etc.,)  In  New  York  and  adjacent 
States.  Small  wages  expected.  Railroad  fare  paid 
by  Association.  Apply  State  Charities  Aid  Associ- 
ation, 106  East  Twenty-second  St.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE. 

Advertisemsnts  not  to  exceed  eighty  words  wtfl 
be  kMsrted  under  this  heading  at  two  obvts  fb 
worn  each  Inaerlton,  payable  to  edvanoe. 


wUI  be  charged  as  part  of  the  adv^. 

and  each  Initial,  or  a  number,  counts  as  one  word. 
Ho  outs  or  dloptaty  type  allowed. 

T1UL8SBOSCH  BROS.,  bulbs  and  plants,  Kngle- 
■P    wood.  N.J. _^__ 

QTRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for  sale.  CaUlogue 
'^    free.    Charles  Howard,  3  Johns,  Md. 

T?RUIT  RANCH  j  18  acres  choice  fruit, »  years  old ; 
^  two  miles  from  town  of  2000.  $1500.  Albert 
Jaooba,  Delta.  Colo. ^ 

'RADISH  and  LETTUCE  Seed  for  forcing.  Write 
^^  tor  Samples  and  Prices.  Frank  H.  Battles, 
Seedsman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

QTRAWBERRIE8,  PoUtoes,  Seeds.  Send  to  the 
^  Rocky  Comfort  Gardens  for  the  brightest  little 
catalogue  published,  with  up  to-date  prices.  Wm. 
A.  Olds,  Okemoe,  Mich. 

GTRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  Clyde,  beet  early  perfect 
^    flnwAHnir  vapIaIv  «vAr  Intradnced.     Htxtv  vari- 


flowering  variety  ever  Introduced. 

es,  best  plants  at  lowest  prices.    Ca' 

Enos.  W.  Dunham,  btevensvllle,  Mich. 


______  Sixty  vari- 

eties, best  plants  at 'lowest  prices.    Catalogue  free. 

C>OR  SALE  -  Country  place  about  three  acres,  85 
^  miles  from  New  York ;  house  large,  arranged 
for  two  families,  heated  by  steam ;  new  greenhouse 
30x90,  poultry  houses  and  yards,  fruits,  larxe  and 
productive  garden,  very  convenient  and  accessible, 
very  desir Able  for  gardeh^r  and  flower  grower;  a 
gentlemen's  residence.  Address  Henry  8.  Concklln, 
SS  Court  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  FLEET  CELERY :  paper  tubes;  how  to 
make  and  use  them.  Photo-engraving  6x7 
inches,  of  first  prize  celery  at  State  and  County  fair 
and  the  two  girls  who  grew  it.  Price,  10  cents. 
Sample  tube.  10  cents.  First  prize  celery  seed,  10 
cents  per  packet.  Red  cabbage  seed,  first  overall 
comers  at  Rochester,  Bute  and  County,  10  cents 
per  packet.  Richard  Branson,  Market  Gardener, 
S3rracuse,  N.  Y. 


riLADIOLI,  CANNAS,  OLIVIAS,  Souchet  and 
^^  Lemoine's  novelties  first  offered  In  America. 
Special  tested  selections  at  European  prices.  Extra 
mixtures:  Ingleslde  Hybrids.  Dr.  Van  Fleet's  choice 
collection,  Burbank's  California  Select,  Ht.  Vernon 
Hybrids,  Grofl's  Hybridized  Seed  and  Seedlings. 
Gannas,  Italia.  Aunrla,  and  best  standards.  New 
Hybrid  Olivias.  Canna  Seed.  H.  H.  Groff,  Slmcoe, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

HAIDSOiE  fiREEIHOUSE  FOR  SILE. 

Situated  In  the  center  of  the  city  of  Colorado 
Springs,  where  the  climate  Is  adapted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  all  species  of  flowers.  Land  100  by  150,  with 
12,000  square  feet  of  glass :  steam- beat,  electric  Ueht, 
first-class  boiler  and  machinery,  thoroughly  equip- 
ped and  In  running  order.  The  most  complete 
establishment  of  the  kind  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Price,  330,000. 

Address  Messrs.  YARNUIVI  nnd  HARISON, 

CounselorF-at-law, 
69  William  •street.        -        New  York  City. 


PRIVATE    GARDENERS. 

Appointment. 

P.  E.  Franken  has  been  engaged  to 
take  charge  of  the  gardens,  etc.,  ol  C.  W. 
Hyde,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

American  Horticultural  Society. 

This  la  the  new  title  wWch  hAA  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  recently  formed  "Ameri- 
can Gardeneni'  Society."  The  Bxectttlve 
Committee  of  that  body  recommended  the 
change  of  name,  and  at  a  meeting  of  dele- 
gates from  outeide  societies  called  by  the 
secretary  of  the  National  Society,  held  in 
the  Mott  Memorial  Hall,  New  York  City, 
on  Monday  last,  Jan.  11,  the  new  title  was 
unanimously  adopted.  President  J.  M. 
Hunter  occupied  the  chair  at  the  meeting 
referred  to,  and  eta  ted  its  objects.  He 
pointed  out  the  need  of  mich  a  society  in 
America  and  the  elevating  influence  it 
would  exert  on  the  cause  of  horticulture 
generally;  he  addressed  himself  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  gardeners,  who,  he  said, 
"had  made  but  a  sad  mark  in  the  world  up 
to  date,"  and  urged  them  to  assert  their 
rightful  position.  The  gardener  was  "the 
pulpit  of  the  horticultural  world."  He 
charged  the  horticultural  press  with  not 
having  rendered  that  sssistAnce  to  the  en- 
deavor to  form  a  national  society  to  which 
it  was  entitled.  In  his  closing  remarks  he 
asked  those  Interested  to  set  aside  petty 
Jealousy  and  guard  against  self^ggrandize- 
ment  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  the 
newly  formed  society. 

The  time  of  the  meeting,  which  lasted  over 
three  hours,  was  taken  up  by  a  discussion  of 
the  constitution  and  bylaws,  in  which  dele- 
gates from  Pittsfleld.  Mass.;  Monroe  Coun- 
ty. N.  J.;  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.;  Dutch- 
ess County,  N.  Y.;  Westchester  County  and 
Floricultural  Society  of  New  Jersey,  took 
part.    About  sixty  persons  were  present. 

The  preamble  sets  forth  the  objects  of  the 
society  as  follows:  "To  provide  a  more  per- 
fect organization  for  the  advancement  of 
aU  branches  of  horticulture,  to  establish  a 
national  bureau  of  information  and  regis- 
tration in  all  horticultural  matters,  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  its  members  individ- 
ually and  collectively." 

All  interested  in  horticulture  are  eligible 
to  membership. 

The  affiliation  of  auxiliary  societies  shall 
be  by  delegate.  Each  auxiliary  shall  be  en- 
titled to  elect  one  delegate  to  every  twelve 
members  in  good  standing,  and  shall  pay 
to  the  national  treasurer  an  annual  fee  of 
$5  for  each  delegate. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  National  Board 
to  furnish  the  auxiliaries,  whenever  possi- 
ble, with  lecturers  and  essayists  and  other- 
wise assist  in  disseminating  useful  Informa- 
tion in  horticultural  matters,  any  reasonable 
cost  to  bo  borne  by  the  society  before  which 
the  essay  is  read. 

Tho  secretary  shall  keep  a  directory  of  all 
gardeners  and  an  employment  registry, 
whereby  members  may  be  able  to  procure 
assistants,  and  patrons  and  others  provided 
with  capable  gardenera,  and  also  conduct  a 
bureau  of  information  for  the  use  of  mem- 
bers of  the  society. 

The  national  ofBcers  and  Executive  Board 
shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  November  of  each  year. 

The  society  shall  hold  an  annual  exhibi- 
tion and  public  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  and  creating  a  greater  inter- 
est in  American  horticulture,  to  which  all 
members  of  auxiliaries  of  the  society  shall 
be  Invited. 
The  life  membership  fee  was  fixed  at  |50. 
After  adjournment  the  delegates  attended 
the  "smoker"  tendered  them  by  the  New 
York  Florists*  Club,  which  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

The  official  delegates  from  other  societies 
were:  J.  O.  McArthur,  representing  the 
Berkshire  County  Gardeners  and  Florists* 
Club,  Pittsfleld,  Mass.;  A.  Herrington, 
'Morris  County  Gardeners'  and  Florists' 
Club,  Madison,  N.  J.;  N.  Butterbach  and 
G.  A.  Steele,  Monmouth  County  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Oceanic,  N.  J.;  Peter  DufC, 
New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society,  Orange, 
N.  J.;  W.  Gomersall,  Dutchess  County  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.; 
A.  L».  Marshall  and  H.  Spavins.  Westchester 
County  Horticultural  Society,  Mount  Klsco, 
N.  Y.;  J.  M.  Hunter,  Hempstead  (L.  I.) 
Gardeners'  Club. 


Other  persons  present  included:  J.  I.  Don- 
Ian,  secretary,  New  York;  John  Shore, 
Harrison,  N.  Y.;  A.  A.  Taaffe,  Irvington, 
N.  Y.;  G.  H.  Hale,  Bellport.  L..  I.;  W. 
Duckham,  Madioon  N.  J.;  Joseph  Manda. 
South  Orange,  N.  J.;  F.  L.  Atkins,  Short 
Hills.  N.  J.;  T.  Harvey,  Stamford,  Conn.; 
Wellington  Kennedy,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.; 
Herman  SUye,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.; 
James  Dowlen.  eeabright.  N.  J.;  Robert 
Millioan.  Seabright.  N.  J.;  Max  Richter. 
Port  Richmond,  8.  I.;  R.  Grigg,  Coadi^rlng, 
N.  Y.;  A.  J.  Manda,  New  York;  H.  Cotter- 
ell.  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.;  R.  Richtee,  Irving^ 
ton,  N.  Y.;  W.  Anderson,  Mamaroneck,  N. 
Y.;  Peter  McDonald,  New  York;  C.  H.  At- 
kins. Madison,  N.  Y.;  E.  J.  Brown.  378 
Forty-sixth  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  R. 
Jenkins,  Jr.,  Rye,  N.  Y.;  W.  H.  Harvey, 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y.;  A.  Grienson,  Rye,  N. 
Y.;  C.  ElUott.  54  Dey  street.  New  York;  R. 
Wright.  Newport,  R.  I.;  G.  Caton.  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y.;  T.  Harrison,  Rhinecliffe,  N. 
Y.;  J.  R.  Fotheringham,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.; 
A.  L.  Don,  New  York;  W.  Barthoiomae, 
Kings  Bridge,  N.  Y.;  W.  G.  Sage,  Kings 
Bridge,  N.  Y.;  Owen  O.  Owen,  Monroe,  N. 
Y.;  J.  H.  Troy,  New  York;  J.  Fursle,  Yonk- 
ers,  N.  Y.;  C.  W.  Ward,  Queens.  L.  I.;  C. 
Webber,  New  York;  R.  Angus,  Tarrytown. 
N.  Y.;  R.  Brett,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  R.  Mo- 
Innes,  Monfcolalr,  N.  J. ;  A.  Wengerter,  Bay 
Rid».  N.  Y.,  and  C.  Wellsing,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  

New  York  Qardeners'  Society. 

A  very  largely  attended  mcetirg  was  held 
on  Monday  last  after  the  convention  of  the 
National  Society.  The  essayist  of  the  even- 
ing was  Mr.  W.  Scott.  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.. 
who  read  a  paper  upon  grape  growing  under 
glass.  This  proved  to  be  a  most  valuable 
and  practical  treatise  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject, which  was  cleverly  and  skillfully 
handled  by  the  lecturer.  This  paper  will 
be  published  in  full  in  next  issue. 

Considerable  discussion  followed,  being 
taken  part  in  by  Messrs.  Herrington,  Shore. 
Hunter,  Withers  and  Marshall.  The  points 
brought  out  were:  It  is  possible  to  move 
established  vines;  preference  should  be 
given  to  inside  and  outside  borders;  don't 
make  borders  too  deep,  three  feet  six 
inches  should  be  the  extreme;  leaves  on 
young  vines,  ripening  up  too  quickly  are  , 
induced  by  excessive  potash  in  the  soil,  too 
much  bone  meal  and  inability  to  take  care  \ 
of  the  sap  flow;  Gros  Colmar  grapes  im- 
prove by  keeping;  there  is  no  need  to 
syringe  vines  after  the  bunches  are  set, 
sufficient  moisture  can  be  supplied  by  damp 
floors,  etc.;  give  side  ventilation  in  May. 
make 'the  borders  all  at  one  time. 

Oceanic,  N.  J. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Monmouth 
County  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on 
Friday,  Jan.  8.  The  most  important  busi- 
nws  of  the  evening  was  the  election  of 
delegates  to  attend  the  convention  of  Amer- 
ican gardeners.  The  delegates  chosen  were 
as  follows:  Robert  Mlllican.  Seabright; 
James  Dowlen,  Rumsen  Road;  G.  A.  Steele, 
Little  Silver,  and  Wellington  Kennedy, 
Red  Bank.  The  president,  Mr.  Butterbach, 
read  a  paper  on  "Propagating  Carnations 
from  Cuttings." 

Pouglikeepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Dutchess 
County  Horticultural  Society  was  held  Jan. 
6.  The  following  are  the  officers  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  Mr.  George 
Saltford;  vice-president,  Herman  Asher; 
treasurer,  James  Sloan;  secretary,  Wallace 
G.  Gomersall;  assistant  secretary,  William 
Saltford.  Sixteen  new  members  were 
elected,  making  an  addition  for  the  year  of 
forty-seven.  The  number  of  members  on 
the  roll  is  now  ninety-nine.  The  treasurer's 
report  showed  a  good  credit  balance.  Dur- 
ing the  year  a  beautiful  inlaid  gavel  and 
marble  slab  was  presented  to  the  society 
by  Mr.  John  C.  Galvln.  The  secretary's 
report  showed  the  chrysanthemum  exhibi- 
tion had  been  most  successful.  There  were 
157  exhibits  staged  for  competition,  besides 
a  number  of  splendid  exhibits  for  exhibi- 
tion only.  It  was  suggested  that  more 
classes  should  be  made  for  private  garden- 
era;  that  a  challenge  trophy  should  be  of- 
fered for  competition  among  regularly  con- 
stituted societies,  to  be  the  property  of  the 
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tod«t7  winning  it  three  times  in  eucoee- 
floD;  alto  that  where  chrjeanthemume 
were  exhibited  six  to  one  vaee,  that  fenje 
ana  lona«e  be  used  In  arranging  the  bloome. 
The  Taeee  of  tweoty-flye  bloomi,  arranged 
for  effect  with  foliage,  wae  coDeidered  the 
meet  attraeUve  exhibit  in  the  Ust  exhibi- 
tion. It  was  euggeeted  that  a  private  gar- 
deners' claee,  ai  well  ae  open  clase,  be  made 
of  tble  exhibit 

Mount  Klsco,  N.  Y. 

A  nnmber  of  floriete  and  gardeners  met 
at  Odd  FMI0W8'  Hall  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  6, 
tor  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  gardeners* 
lodety.  Judge  J.  H.  Crane  occupied  the 
chair  and  J.  I.  Donlan  acted  as  secretary 
pro  tern.  After  considerable  discussion  it 
was  decided  to  establish  a  horticultural 
sodetj  in  preference  to  a  close  gardeners' 
dab.  The  title  chosen  warn  the  Westchester 
Ooontr  Horticultural  Society.  The  ques- 
tion of  by-laws  was  gone  into,  and  -after 
reading  oyer  those  governing  the  Dutchess 
County  Horticultural  Society  they  were 
found  to  practically  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  new  association,  and  were  adopted 
with  alight  changes.  The  meetings  will  be 
held  every  fourth  Friday.  Permanent  offi- 
cers wwe  deeted  to  serve  for  one  year,  as 
follows:  President,  A.  L.  Marshall,  garden- 
er to  Mr.  J.  B.  I>utcher,  Pawling,  N.  T.; 
vlce-preaident,  W.  Stevenson,  gardener  to 
Mr.  J.  D.  Layng,  Mount  Kisco;  treasurer, 
M.  J.  Green,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  James 
Wood;  secretary*  H.  Spavins,  florist.  Mount 
Kisco.  Three  honorary  presidents  were 
elected,  the  Hon.  James  Wood,  Dr.  Curry 
and  Mr  T.  Bllwood  Carpeivter. 


Catalojpies  Received. 

[Readers  mre  requested  to  mention,  AicBaiCAif 
QARDBirilfo  token  writing  f^  catalogues  noted 
Ime,  TMf  are  sent  tree  to  our  readers  except 
wken  otherwise  statedJ] 

B.  ac.  COLB,  Pella,  Iowa.— Garden  Annsal  for 
i897,lUtof  flower  and  vagetable  seeds,  novel- 
tJM,  etc 

T.  J.  DWYBR,  CorawalK  N.  Y.— Strawberries, 
ether  berries  and  small  fruits,  and  frttit  trets 
specially;  also  seeds  and  shrnbs. 

D.  Lardreth  a  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.~ 
This  is  the  xxath  annual  issue  of  the  seed  list 
General  list  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds, 
with  photo  illustrations  of  various  varieties  of 
vegetables  on  one  plate. 

Alfred  Bridgbman,  37  Bast  Nineteenth  St., 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.-Vegetable  and  flower 
seeds,  implentienis,  etc. 

OOULD  NURSERY,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. -Concise 
descriptive  list  of  fruits,  plants,  bulbs,  seeda, 
implements,  etc . ,  for  the  garden  or  farm.  Has 
bints  on  transplanting. 

A.  MclNNis.  383  and  383^  Talbot  St.,  London. 
0&t.~A  general  list  of  garden  and  agricultural 
seeds,  flower  seeds,  plants,  seed  grain,  and 
potatoes.  Offers  for  a  melon  premium  com- 
petition a  watch  to  the  Ruesser  of  the  number 
of  seeds  the  melon  has. 

M  J.  Henry,  604  Westminster  Road,  Van- 
couver, B.  C~A  very  comprehensive  classified 
list  of  plants  for  various  purposes,  including 
street  and  shade  trees,  herbs,  vegetable  plants, 
Roses,  and  general  stock ;  also  Boos  and  Bee- 
hives. 

Thbo.  Kosa,  a6t  Rood  st.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.— 
Seed  Catalogue  in  German  and  English ;  gen- 
eral garden  supplies  and  tools,  etc. 

Wm.  A.  OLDS,  Okemos,  Mich.^Price  list  of 
berry  and  vegetable  plants,  seed  potatoes  and 
leeda 

Bateman  Mfo.  Co.,  Oronloch,  N.  J.— The 
taaual  liat  of  the  celebrated  Iron  Age  farm 
■ad  garden  implements  will  be  of  interest  to 
say  who  are  ongaged  in  soil  cultivation.  The 
ifluneaao  advance  in  labor  saving  machinery  is 
easily  realised  by  a  peruaal  of  this  well  illus- 
trated  asd  liandaomo  list.  The  light  tools  for 
snail  gardens  are  the  latest  and  welcome  ad- 
vaoc«e.  VaS 

K]  MP  &  BURPEE  Mfo.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.— 
Bsi  Isome  illustrated  catalogue  of  manure 
ipre  iders.  This  machine  Is  being  used  more 
■o«  bj  market  gardeners  with  whom  a  saving 
ia  b  jtii  time  and  labor  Is  an  important  con- 
ilde ration.  It  delivers  the  manure  evenly  and 
is  e:  cellent  condition  for  fertilising  the  crops, 
hie  a  mistako  to  suppose  that  this  spreader 
can  tnly  be  used  to  advantage  on  large  farms. 
It  a  equally  valuable  to  the  truck  farmer, 
■sr  ttt  gardener,  or  fruit  grower.  It  bandies 
•itb  r  manure  or  ashes  equally  well. 


la  Igestion  Is  the  ingratitude  of  a  pampered 
itoi  ach,  and  the  consequences  of  it  go  beyond 
tbsi  tomach.  They  are  tound  in  torpidity  and 
stfi  goment  of  the  liver,  in  weakness  and  in- 
ceai  etoncy  of  the  kidneya.  You  cannot  hope 
tob  well  while  your  blood  is  thick  with  dead 
■st  >r.  Cleanse  and  invigorate  yourself  with 
Wa  ier*s  Safe  Cure. 


Questions  Answered. 

Onr  Inquiry  Department  is  a  Bureau  of 
Information,  to  which  subscribers  can  apply 
freely  for  advice  on  all  subjects  in  the  field 
of  horticulttire. 

•%  fye  cannot  undertake  to  repfy  hy  matl 
Starting  Begonia  Tubers. 

[Will  you  kiadly  inform  me  how  to  treat 
tuberous  Begonias.  The  tubers  came  from 
Germany  about  six  weeks  ago.  I  planted  them 
in  6-inch  pots,  using  light  loam,  one-third  fine 
rotted  manure,  and  covered  them  x  inch. 
They  were  placed  in  the  greenhouse  with  a 
temperature  of  55"  to  60*  at  night.— JP".  C?., 
West  Park,  N,  K.] 

—Great  care  muat  bo  exercised  In  watering; 
by  keeping  the  plants  on  the  dry  side  till  they 
are  well  established  they  may  pull  through. 
A  bettor  plan  would  have  boon  to  have  put  the 
tubers  into  the  smallest  sized  pot  possible  in 
light  soil,  potting  on  when  required  ;  or,  per- 
haps, even  better  still,  to  have  placed  them  in 
very  shallow  boxes,  and  just  sprinkled  them 
over  with  light  soil  or  leaf  mold. 

Violet  Treatment. 

SI  have  about  300  Violets  in  a  cold  frame ;  the 
1  used  is  sandy  loam,  sod,  and  rotted 
manure;  spotted  leaves  have  always  been 
picked  off.  The  plants  look  healthy,  but  have 
small  leaves,  and,  though  they  show  buds,  do 
not  make  any  flowers  If  I  put  some  sheep 
manure  in  a  barrel,  put  water  over  it,  and 
water  the  plants  with  this  once  or  twice,  will  it 
help  any  N-y.  ^m  West  Park,  N,  Y.l 

—With  longer  and  brighter  days  the  loaves 
will  soon  develop,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
flower  buds.  Caution  is  necessary  in  water- 
ing at  this  early  season,  and  should  only  be 


done  if  the  soil  be  really  dry.  Should  it  be  de- 
cided to  give  water,  choose  a  very  bright 
mominn^  for  the  work.  Later  on,  a  little  sheep 
manure  water  may  be  applied. 

Qreenhotise  Manacemeiit. 

[I  have  charge  of  a  small  greenhouse  ia 
which  I  have  Carnations  and  Violets.  The 
boiler  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  house,  and  on 
both  sides,  about  half  way  up  the  beds,  the 
Violets  die  off,  and  then  shoot  up  again,  and  on 
the  other  half,  or  western  end,  they  are  nice 
and  healthy.  Would  be  pleased  to  know  the 
cause  of  this.— C^^r^^  L.  S,  Buck.} 

—In  the  absence  of  further  details,  we  sur- 
mise that  the  boiler  keeps  the  one  end  too 
warm  and  that  as  a  consequence  the  soil  has 
been  drying  up  too  rapidly. 

Cocoanut  for  Seed. 

iTof.  W.  A)— We  have  had  but  very  little  to 
do  with  cocoanuts  as  seed.  The  nuts  offered 
for  sale  by  the  fruiterer  are  not  possessed  of 
germinating  power.  All  nuts  that  have  grown 
have  been  with  the  outer  husk  still  attached. 

Begonias  from  Seed. 

[What  is  the  best  way  of  raising  Tuberous 
Begonias  from  seed?  — /^.  A,  /.,  Brookline, 
Afass.] 

—Seed  should  be  sown  at  once.  The  best 
receptacles  for  the  seed  are  square  earthen- 
ware pans,  ordinary  flower  pots,  and  even  very 
shallow  boxes  will  do  when  pans  are  not  ob- 
tainable. Get  ready  a  good  supply  of  broken 
crocks,  bricks  or  ballast,  being  careful  that  all 
dust  is  removed ;  half  fill  the  pans  with  this, 
having  the  pans,  or  whatever  bo  used,  not 
more  than  two  inches  deep.  Use  a  compost 
made  up  principally  of  leaf-soil,  old,  sweet  and 
flaky,  a  little  loam,  plenty  of  coarse-grained 
sand,  and  one  part  of  crushed  charcoal.    Mix 


Mother 

and  Son. 

Beth  Sereiy  Afflicted,  but  Relief  Is  Feund  In  Dr.  Wllllamt' 
Pink  Pills  far  Pale  Peeple. 


P'rom  tke  Call,  Lafayette,  Ind, 


The  CaU  has  known  the  Byers  family,  of 
Talbot,  Ind.,  for  a  long  time,  and  J.  W. 
Byers  is  one  of  those  deliberate  men  who 
say  little,  but  read  and  observe  much.  Mr. 
Byers  has  been  suffering  for  the  past  three 
years  with  grip  and  kindred  trotibles.  His 
mother  has  ever  been  a  sufferer,  resulting 
later  in  the  most  aggravatingform  of  rheu- 
matism. Some  time  ago  Mr.  Byers  was  per- 
suaded by  a  neighbor  to  try  Dr.  Williams* 
Pink  Pills.  It  didn't  take  long  to  set  Mr. 
Byers  to  talking  about  this  remedy,  and  the 
Call  sent  a  special  representative  to  his 
home  to  ascertain  the  exact  facts.  The 
subjoined  sworn  statement  of  Mr.  Byers  is 
sufficient.  It  tells  the  facts  simply  an4 
briefly: 

**  I  know  positively  that  I  was  cured  by 
Dr.  Williams*  Pink  Pills.  I  was  persuaded 
by  one  of  my  neighbors,  Maxen  Williams, 
to  tnr  them,  as  he  claimed  to  have  been 
curea  by  them.  I  had  the  grip  three  times, 
and  was  taken  down  with  rheumatism,  ana 
did  not  expect  to  live.  The  doctors  said  I 
would  never  get  well.  They  advised  me  to 
take  a  chaage  of  climate.  I  was  reduced 
from  one  hundred  and  thirty- five  to  one 
hundred  and  flve  pounds.  As  soon  as  I  be- 
gan taking  the  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  I 
began  to  gain  strength  and  the  use  of  my 
limbs  was  restored.  I  had  been  almost  help- 
less for  two  years,  the  stiffness  in  my  limbs 
had  been  painful  in  the  extreme.  But  with 
the  use  of  the  pills  the  pain  ceased,  and  now 
I  am  as  limber  and  as  active  as  when  a  boy. 

**  I  was  also  troubled  a  great  deal  vrith  my 
kidneys,  but  the  ailment  has  entirely  disap- 
peared. Ihave  been  a  subject  for  the  doctors 
for  a  long  time.  Two  reputable  physicians 
had  treated  me  for  months,  and  I  bad  spent 
a  large  amount  of  money  for  patent  medi- 


cines, but  to  no  avail.  As  I  said,  I  finally 
took  Dr.  Williams*  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  Peo- 
pie  and  here  I  am  well.  I  believe  that  is 
the  most  wonderful  remedy  ever  made.  I 
need  not  extol  this  remedy,  for  all  my  neigh- 
bors know  what  my  condition  was  and  what 
cured  me.  They  will  all  tell  you  that  it  was 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills. 

**My  mother, who  is  seventy  years  old,waB 
also  troubled  with  rheumatism  and  could 
scarcely  move.'  She  was  very  wakeful  at 
night  and  had  no  appetite.  She  took  five 
boxes  of  Dr.  Williams*  Pink  Pills,  and  now 
Ae  is  in  perfect  health,  and  does  all  her 
own  work  on  a  farm. 

(Signed)  '•  J.  W.  Byers." 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
lotb  day  of  August,  1896. 

James  Goodwinb,  Notary  Public, 

Dr.  Williams*  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
are  considered  an  unfailing  specific  lor 
such  diseases  as  locomotor  ataxia,  partial 
paralysis,  St.  Vitus'  dance,  sciatica,  neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism,  aervous  headache,  the 
after  effects  of  la  grippe,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  pale  and  sallow  complexions,  that 
tired  feeling  resulting  from  nervous  pros- 
tration ;  all  diseases  resulting  from  vitiated 
humors  in  the  blood,  such  as  scrofula, 
chronic  erysipelas,  etc.  They  are  also  a 
specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females, 
such  as  suppressions,  irregularities,  and  all 
forms  of  weakness.  In  men  they  affect  a 
radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising  from  mental 
worry,  overwork,  or  excesses  of  whatever 
nature.  Dr.  Williams*  Pink  Pills  are  sold 
by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post-paid  on 
receipt  of  price,  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes 
for  $3.50  (they  are  never  sold  in  bulk  or  by 
the  ]%:o),  by  addressing  Dr.  Williams'  Medi- 
cine Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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LET  US  FILL  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR  1897. 

Below  we  print  a  comprehensive  list  of  the  leading  publications 
of  the  day.  when  more  than  one  is  wanted  in  dab  we  will  be 
pleased  to  send  yon  an  estimate. 

Our  list  has  been  carefully  selected,  and  the  price  at  which  we  offer  magazines,  etc.,  in 
dub  with  American  Gardening  has  been  made  as  low  as  is  possible,  in  order  to  induce 
our  friends  to  place  their  orders  through  us  and  to  enable  them  to  obtain  their  literature 
at  a  great  saving  over  orders  placed  singly. 

Kindly  remember  we  are  not  confined  to  the  below  list,  but  can  furnish  any  newspaper 
or  magazine  published  in  the  world,  singly,  or  in  club  with  American  Gardening. 


The  lint  oolumn  of  flgares  [A]  Indleates  regular  yearly  Bnbsorlptlon  priea ; 
■eeond  eolamit  [B]  our  prioe,  ineladlng  AHEBIOAM  GABDKNINO  for  one  year. 


tho 


General.  a.  b. 

Advance  (Cong'l)  renewals $2  00  $3  90 

•       "        uew,.  200  260 

American  Field  (new) 4  00  4  25 

^'  ''       Renewals 4  00  4  60 

"       Kitchen  Magazine...  1  00  1  75 

Machinist 8  00  8  20 

Aqnarimn. 100  175 

Arena 8  00  8  60 

Art  Amateur 400  485 

Art  Interchange  (with  plates). .  4  00  4  85 

Atlantic  Monthly 4  00  4  80 

Ava  Maria '. .  2  00  8  70 

Babyhood 100  190 

Baptist  Missionary  Mafipazine. .  1  00  1  90 

Carpentry  and  Building 100  185 

Century 4  00  4  60 

Chicago  Times-Herald  (Weekly)  1  00  1  85 

Chicago  Inter-Oceau  "    ..  1  00  1  80 

Christian  Herald 1  60  2  15 

Christian  Register 8  00  8  85 

Churchman 8  50  4  10 

Colman'a  Rural  World 1  00  1  85 

Cosmopolitan 1  00  1  90 

DeUneator  (Butterick's) 100  190 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine.  2  00  2  60 

Detroit  Free  Press  (Weekly)  ...  1  00  1  90 

Domestic  Monthly 1  50  2  15 

Donahoe's  Magazine 2  00  2  60 

Eclectic  Magazine 5  00  5  25 

Electrical  Review 8  00  8  20 

Bngineering  Magazine 8  00  8  50 

Forest  and  Stream  (new  only)..  4  00  4  20 

Forum,  The 8  00  8  60 

Frank  Harrison's  Magazine....     50  140 

Frank  Leslie's  PopnlarMonthly  8  00  8  50 

Oodey's  Magazine 100  190 

Golden  Days 8  00  8  85 

Ckx>d  Housekeeping 2  00  2  70 

Harper's  Bazaar 4  00  4  25 

Harper's  Magazine 4  00  4  25 

Harper's  Weekly 4  00  4  25 

Harper's  Round  Table 2  00  2  50 

Home  Queen 50  185 

Illustrated  American , 4  00  4  80 

Independent 800  860 

Jenness  MUler's  Illus.  Mag 1  00  1  75 

Judge 500  520 

Judge's  Library 100  1  85 

Ladies'  Home  Journal,  The. ...  1  00  1  90 

Ladies  Home  Companion 50  145 

Ladies' World 85  180 

Leslie's  Illustrated 4  00  4  40 

Life 500  540 

Lippincott's 8  00  8  25 

MacmiUan's 8  00  8  60 

McClnre's  Magazine 1  00  1  90 

Munsey's  Magazine 100  190 

Nation,  The 8  00  8  80 

New  England  Magazine. 8  00  8  50 

New  York  Ledger 2  00  2  50 

"     Tribune  (Weekly)...  1  00  1  90 

"       *•     World  (Tri-Weekly)  1  00  1  75 

North  American  Review,  The..  5  00  5  50 

Notes  and  Queries 500  550 

Observer  (new  only) 8  00  8  25 

Observer  (Renewal) 8  00  4  00 

Outing 8  00  8  85 

Peterson's  Magazine 100  185 

Philadelphia  Press  (Weekly). . .  1  00  1  85 

Phrenological  Journal 1  50  2  25 

Popular  Science  Monthly 5  00  5  65 

Popular  Science  News 1  60  2  50 

Puck 5  00  5  10 

Puck's  Library 1  20  1  95 

Review  of  Reviews 2  50  8  25 

Scientific  American 8  00  8  60 

**    Supplement....  5  00  5  26 

"  "    with     "        ....  7  00  7  25 

"  Builders' edition  2  60  8  10 

"    inc.  B'l'ds'  edit.  6  60  5  75 

"  "    AllSeditions...  9  00  •  9  25 


General.  a. 

Scribner's $8  00 

St.  Nicholas 8  00 

Sunday  School  Times 1  50 

Texas  Siftings 4  00 

The  Etude  (new  only). 1  60 

The  Etude  (renewals) 1  50 

The  Outlook 8  00 

Toledo  Blade 100 

Turf.  Field  and  Farm  (new).. . .  4  00 

Renewal 4  00 

Womankind 60 

Young  Ladies'  Journal 4  00 

Youth's  Companion  (new  only)  1  75 

Renewals 1  75 

Agrriculturalf  etc. 

American  Agriculturist 1  00 

Breeders'  Gazette 2  00 

Country  Grentleman. . .  2  50 

Farmers'  Advocate  (Canada). . .  1  00 

Farmers'  Magazine 1  00 

Farmers'  Review 1  00 

Farm,  Field  and  Fir^de 1  00 

Farm  and  Fireside 60 

Farm  and  Home 60 

Farm  Journal 50 

FarmNews 60 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 1  00 

Home  and  Farm 60 

Indiana  Farmer 1  00 

Mass  Ploughman  (new) 2  00 

Renewals 2  00 

Michigan  Farmer 1  00 

National  Stockman  and  Farmer  1  00 

Nebraska  Farmer 125 

New  England  Farmer 2  00 

Ohio  Farmer 100 

Orange  Judd  Farmer 1  00 

Pacific  Rural  Press 2  40 

Practical  Dairyman 60 

Practical  Farmer 100 

Prairie  Farmer 1  00 

Rural  New  Yorker 100 

Southern  Cultivator 1  00 

Southern  Farm 1  00 

*'         Florist  and  Gardener  1  00 

Strawberry  Cultnrist 60 

Texas  Farmer 1  00 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch 1  00 

Poultry. 

American  Poultry  Advocate. . .      25 

Fancier's  Revjew 50 

Farm  Poultry 1  00 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 65 

Pbiiltry  Herald 00 

Poultry  Keeper 60 

Poultry  Monthly 1  00 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal 60 

Horticulturalt  etc. 

Canadian  Horticulturist 1  00 

Garden  and  Forest 4  00 

Gardening  (Chicago) 2  00 

Green's  Fruit  Grower 50 

Meehan's  Monthly - 2  00 

Foreigrn. 

Farm  and  Home 2  25 

Field 10  50 

Garden 4  60 

Garden  Work 2  50 

Gardener's  Chronicle 4  50 

Gardener's  Magazine 4  60 

Gardening,  Illustrated 2  25 

Gardening  World 2  50 

Journal  of  Botany 4  75 

Journal  of  Horticulture 4  00 

Kew  Gardens  Bulletin 1  50 
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160 
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160 
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800 
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well  together  but^don't*  screen  it,  merely 
picking  out  by  hand  "^any  ^bita  or~8ticks, 
lumpa  or  stones.  Press  evenly  in  the  pans, 
leaving  room  ^or  half  an  inch  of  prepared  toil 
for  seed  bed.  For  this  purpose  use  good  de- 
cayed leaf -soil ;  sieve  it  very  fine  (if  no  sieve 
be  fine  enough,  use  mosquito  netting);  mix 
with  a  sixth  of  clean  sand,  silver  sand  being 
preferable.  It  will  be  necessary  to  dry  the 
soil  first  to  get  it  to  go  through  so  fine  a  mesh ; 
some  growers  burn  their  leaf -soil  first;  that  it 
good  in  its  way,  as  it  also  kills  insects  and 
fungi. 

•.  Pill  the  pans  up  to  a  quarter  inch  of  top, 
making  the  surface  perfectly  smooth.  Now 
make  sure  that  the  whole  is  properly  moistened 
through.  To  do  this,  it  is  best  to  hold  the  pan 
partly  submerged  in  a  tub  of  water,  until  the 
whole  is  soaked  through;  this  will  prevent 
breaking  the  surface,  and  it  is  sometimes 
difiieultto  get  a  watering  pot  with  a  rose  fine 
enough.  After  a  thorough  soaking,  wait  half 
an  hofir  or  so  until  surplus  water  is  drained 
away,  then  sow  the  seed.  The  seed  being  se 
small,  it  is  best  to  use  very  smooth  white  paper 
in  the  work,  placing  the  seed  on  the  paper  and 
then  scattering  it  evenly  over  the  prepared 
surface.     In  order  to  secure  the  seed  in  its 

glace,  it  is  well  to  sprinkle  the  smallest  possi- 
le  quantity  of  the  nne  soil  over  it,  but  not  bj 
any  means  burying  the  seed. 

Now  set  the  pans  in  some  kind  of  plunging 
material,  covering  nearly  up  to  the  rim.  Plung- 
ing material  must  have  no  heat  in  itself ;  cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  if  obtainable,  would  be  best.  Cover 
with  sheets  of  glass,  then  with  sheets  of  paper, 
to  exclude  the  sun  and  strong  light.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  glass  does  not  lie  too 
close,  otherwise  there  is  considerable  danger 
of  damp  or  fungous  growth.  Wipe  the  glass 
dry  every  day.  In  ten  to  fourteen  days  the 
seedlings  should  appear,  when  the  paper  must 
be  removed,  except  when  the  sun  is  shining. 

A  steady  bottom  heat  of  from  6s*  to  to*  should 
be  maintained,  and  the  general  temperature  of 
the  house  about  to^,  never  below  6o<*.  The 
house  should  be  kept  moderately  moist,  but 
avoid  hot  water  tanks  under  the  seed  pans. 
Plain  pipes  are  best,  with  some  kind  of  plung- 
ing material  over  them  kept  moist. 

The  main  thing  after  germination  is  to  keep 
the  soil  regularly  moist,  for  if  at  any  time  it 
become  dry,  the  seedlings  will  drop  off  whole- 
sale; instead  of  overhead  watering,  dip  the 
pans  in  water  heated  to  the  temperature  of  the 
house.  The  pans  should  be  dipped  to  within 
an  inch  ef  the  rim,  holding  them  in  water  till 
the  whole  contents  are  soaked  through.  Keep 
the  tops  comparatively  dry,  and  avoid  wetting 
the  foUage  at  this  stage  of  growth.  Gradually 
inure  the  seedlings  to  the  light,  and  keep  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  on  the  move.  In  very 
fine  weather,  open  the  ventilators  slightly,  se 
as  to  change  tne  air,  care  being  taken  to  pre- 
vent cold  winds  from  striking  the  seedlings. 

As  soon  as  the  leaf  is  formed,  prick  out  into 
pans,  filled  with  exactly  the  same  compost  as 
f er  seed  sowing.  When  the  soil  is  rif  ht,  make 
holes  with  a  very  finely  pointed  dibble,  lift  the 
seedlings  carefully  with  a  notched  stick,  and 
place  in  their  new  homes,  pressing  the  soil 
gently  around  them  with  the  dibble.  The 
tender  seedlings  must  not  be  touched  with  the 
fingers. 

Begonia  seed  is  somewhat  irregular  in  ger- 
mination. Water  the  newly  filled  pans  very 
gently  with  the  finest  rose  possible.  This  will 
settle  the  plants  in  their  places.  Do  not  water 
again  till  dryness  appears.  Keep  the  pans  in 
conditions  as  prescribed  for  seed  pans,  except 
that  more  light  and  air  will  be  given  to  encour- 
age stronger  growth. 

Cabbage  Maggot. 

{To  G.  S,  fVa£rerman.)—Tht  cabbage  maggot 
is  the  larvee  of  a  small  fly  which  is  destructive 
also  to  allied  plants,  such  as  turnip,  radish, 
etc.  As  a  remedial  measure,  burn  all  infected 
plants,  and  as  a  preventive,  pour  about  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  carbon  bisulphide  into  a  hole  made 
underneath  the  root  of  the  plant.  Do  not  let  it 
come  into  contact  with  the  wood  itself.  The 
substance  is  very  highly  inflammable. 

Tulips   Branching. 

iTo/.  ^.)— There  is  not  anything  very  uncom- 
mon  in  a  double  Tulip  branching,  but,  so  far, 
the  character  is  not  a  fixed  one.  It  is  due 
possibly  to  excessive  vegetative  growth,  at  the 
expense  of  the  essential  organs. 

Bees  and  Beekeepers*  Supplies. 

(To  C.  H.  C.)-You  will  be  able  to  get  all  the 
appliances  for  entering  into  the  work  of  bee- 
keeping by  addressing  any  of  the  firms  adver- 
tising such  in  our  pages  (see  page  40). 

Names  of  Plants.  —  {ToC,  M.  C.)  —  Bnony- 
mus  japonicus  aureus  variegatus.  The  Golden 
Japanese  Spindle  tree ;  one  of  the  most  useful 
shrubs  where  it  will  withstand  the  winter; 
specially  suitable  for  seaside  places. 

^(To  Dr,  T.  R.  aarA.)  —  UAny  thanks  for  in- 
formation furnished. 


Jan.  1 6,  1897. 
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OUR     PREMIUMS    ARE     OFFERED     ^^^'  ^  ""'^"^  ^"^  interesting  present  subscribers  to 
obtain  us  New  Subscriptions^  and  for  so  doirig 
we  expect  them  to  obtain  the  new  subscriber  and  retain  the  premium.     If  the  subscriber  they  procure 
wants  a  premium  (and  he  doubtless  will)  he,  in  turn,  should  interest  himself  in  the  same  way.     Ncw 
names  sent  in  direct  are,  of  course,  also  entitled  to  our  premium  offers. 
Every  premium  offered  by  American  Gardening  in  1897  will  be  select  and  valuable,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
all  orders  will  be  filled  direct  from  growers  who  seek   the  trade  of  our  readers,  and  so  are  making  us  great 
concessions,  the  premiums  will,  as  a  rule,  be  in  themselves  worth  the  full  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 


LORD  PENZANCE'S 

lEwpBiD  Sweet  Qbiidis. 

Quite  a  New  Feature  in  Roses. 


The  foliage  of  every  one  of  tliem  is 
as  sweetly  scented  as  the  old- 
fashioned   Sweet  Briar  that 
t^w    in    our    tnMd' 
mothers'  gardens. 

The  Sweet  Briar  or  Eglantine,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  to  possess  one  of  the 
sweet'Oet  perfumes  that  nature  has  pro- 
vided and  its  delicious  scent  is  the  object 
for  which  it  is  usually  cultivated.  These 
new  varieties,  now  for  the  first  time 
placed  in  commerce,  are  vast  improve- 
ments upon  the  old  sorts.  They  are  hy- 
brids (obtained  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord 
Penzance)  between  the  common  Sweet 
Briar  and  various  old-fashioned  garden 
Bosee  and  are  possessed  of  many  advan- 
tages. 

The  flowers  are  borne  In  wondrous  profusion, 
and  vary  in  color  from  white,  throuf^h  several 
shaden  of  pink,  to  very  dark  red  or  crimson. 

The  plants  are  perfectly  hardy  even  in  very 
bleak  and  exposed  positions. 

For  vigor  of  growth  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thin^r  in  the  rose  world  to  equal  them.  Plants 
three  vears  old  have  now  many  shoota  on 
them  that  rise  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet. 
These,  with  a  slightly  outward  bend,  and 
clothed  with  flowers  of  exquisite  tints,  pro- 
duce a  gorgeous  effect. 

The  bnda  are  the  most  graceful,  sweet  and 
delicate  objects  imaginable. 

The  flowers  are  single  or  semi-double,  and 
this  adds  lightness  and  elegance  to  their 
beauty.    « 

After  the  flowers  are  over,  they  are  followed 
by  bright  scarlet  seed  pods  or  "nips'*  In  great 
numbers,  which,  nestling  among  the  deep 
sreen,  scented  foliage,  make  the  plant  delight- 
rally  ornamental  till  quite  late  in  the  autumn. 

No  gmrden  will  be  esteemed  complete 

which  does  not  possess  a  group  of  Hybrid 
Sweet  Briars.  They  are  so  sweetly  scent- 
ed, so  beautiful  in  color,  so  haidy  and 
free  from  disease  and  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects, as  to  make  them  eagerly  sought 
after  by  all  the  knowing  ones. 


This  ■■ 

is  Our 

Offer. 


^  For  one  NB  W  subserlptlon 
to  Amerioan  Oardening  at 
•1.00,  we  will  forward  yon, 
all  oharces  prepaid,  jour 
ohoiee  of  two  of  the  three 
following  varieties : 

Meg  Merrilies,  fted. 

Anne  of  Geierstein,  Pink. 

Brenda,  Blosh  White. 


The  above  to  be  well-established  plants 
•«t  of  S^  ineb.  pots. 

Tlfto  eoUeetion  of  Three  above  Plants  for 
•ao  XBW  8UBSOBIPTION  to  Amerioan 
Cterdenlng  at  •l.SS. 

'  rbeee  plants  will  be  forwarded  to  our  sub- 
anibem  direct  from  the  growers,  eminently 
n^  ponsible  people,  who  guarantee  them  to  be 
tn  'e  to  name  and  color. 

]  Isnts  ready  for  shipment  May  1.  Orders 
be  »lced  now,  however,  owing  to  the  expect- 
ed enormous  demand. 
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UR  GREATEST  1897  PREMIUM. 


The    Wonderful    New    Climbing    Rose 

Yellow  Rambler  (Aglaiaj 

A  worthy    C03IPANI0N   to   the   well-known    Crimson    Rambler. 
The  Hardiest  Yellow  Climbing^  Rose  Erer  Introduced. 

Velloinr  Rambler  bears  it«  flowers  in  immense  clusters,  often  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  flfty  blossoms  in  a  bunch,  the  trusses  being  of  handsome  pyramidal 
shape. 

Yello^w  Rambler  holds  its  blooms 
from  three  to  four  weeks  without  fad- 
ing :  a  large  bush  in  full  bloom  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  sights  imagin- 
able. 

Vello^r  Rambler  is  a  clear  decided 
yellow,  in  marked  contrast  to  many 
roses  so  described,  but  which  have 
really  only  a  yellow  tinge. 

Yello^r  Rambler  is  very  vigorous ; 
well-established  plants  often  making 
shoots  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height  in  a 
single  season. 

VellO'^w  Rambler  represents  the  tri- 
umph of  the  century  in  the  hybridising 
art,  and  is  the  most  valuable  intro- 
duction in  recent  years. 

is   very  sweetly 


^^    YELLOW  RAMBLBR  AS  A  CUMBER. 


Vello^w  Rambler 

scented. 


Vello^w  Rambler  combines  the 
climbing  habit  and  decided  yellow 
color  with  hardiness. 

Vello^w  Rambler  will  withstand, 
without  protection,  a  sero  tempera- 
ture; with  protection  it  will  tnrive 
where  any  other  rose  will. 

Vello^r  Rambler  is  thus  adapted 
to  successful  culture  in  nearly  all  of 
the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States. 


Yellow  Rambler  is  absolutely  NEW  on  the  market  and  will  prove 
the  sensation  of  1897 ! 

Yello^r  Rambler  premiums  will  be  shipped  direct  to  our  sub- 
scribers from  the  introducers,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  reliable 
firms  of  nurserymen  in  the  country. 

All  stock  is  guaranteed  pure  and  will  be  shipped  in  good  condition. 

DON'T  YOU  WANT  A  YELLOW  RAMBLER  ROSE? 

You  Can  Earn  One  in  Ten  Minutes  ! 

Up  a  n    AFV    nPPPD         ^®  ^^  forw ard,  all  charges  prepaid,  one  well- 
irCAll    Ulill    UrrUII.        established  plant  of  Yellow  RamWer  Rose,  from 
^    2y^  Inch  pot,  for  ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  to  American  Gardening  at 
$1.00,  or  six  plants  for  Are  NEW  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

The  same  plant  will  not  be  sold  in  1897  for  less  than  50  cents.  Plants  will  be  shipped  on 
and  after  March  15th.  It  Is  expected  that  the  demand  for  this  New  Kose  will  be  phenomenal, 
and  we  advise  those  of  our  readers  who  want  a  plant  to  be  early  wUh  their  order. 
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Jan.  1 6,  [897. 


JVlore  1  otash 

in  the  fertilizers  applied 
on  the  farm  means 
larger  and  better  yields 
of  crops,  permanent 
improvement  of  the 
soil  and 

More  Money 

in  the  farmer's  pocket. 

All  about  Potash — the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex- 
periment 00  the  best  &nns  in  the  United  States— to 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
Bail  free  to  any  fanner  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  ' 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  Yotfc, 

OLD  BOOKS  ESS? -S^'** 

A.  J.  Crmwt9T4»  tit  N.  7th  tirMt,  tt.  LmmiM,  M«. 


ALL   THE  LATK8T  NOVELTIES 

AXD  TLAMf  tHAT  OAJtt  HI  HAD  MLMIWMJMa. 

CaHBAs*  Italia  aad  ABstrla.  at  •!  aaeh. 

K«w  Roses,  New  nmlts.  New  Shrubs,  New  Bulbs. 

10  OaeU  IWr  $1.-S  f or  M  ets.  Book  on  Oselt  tit 
nsces,  IM  outs,  !•  eta.  Ototalocues  of  New  and  Bars 
PUmIs,  Osott  and  Bulbs  free. 

A.  BLANC  de  CO.,   -    Philadelphia. 


KOSS'  SEEDS  £:s»:^U!i 

•  Our  Qerman  and  E^Udi  Oatalocue  ft«e  to  all , 
who  need  Seeds,  no  matter  how  mnck.  Wholesale  1 
list  for  Market  Qardeners  and  Trackers.  Address  1 
THBe,  KOSa,  Ml  Reed  St..  Mllwankea,  Wis.  • 
Dealer,  Orower  and  Importer. 
1^ Wanted,  a  few  gied  sniossssMi  g% 


TBA'WB 

BASF 

BLACK 

OOOSB 

DBW 


Wl.  O.IBABCOCK,  BRIDIMI.  IIBI.. 

For  prtOM  of  strong  8TRAWBBRBT  PLANTS,  dog 
out  In  aolld  b  looks,  not  from  between  the  rows,  tmo  to  name. 
l?eiiijsetltlea  Defled*  QUA  LITT  eaasldered.  CempleU  Stoek 
ofCUBRAIITS  AND  chiAPU.  (MenUon  this  iMper.) 


ASK 


BERRY 
PLANTS 


BAHLES'  TESTED  SEEDS. 

Market  €hirdenere>  Track  Fanaere,  aad  all  Seed  Bayere  set  aiy  pricee  before 
yea  bay.      Write  ter  1897  Seed  Aaaaal  and  Special  Wheleeale  Price  Llet. 

Send  for  samples  of  any  seeds  yon  wish  to  test.  9~S*lesmen  wanted  everywhere,    Write  now. 

™~^S.a!S?8Mi>5.-  *   FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  Rocbester,  N.V. 


GARDEN  CROPS 


He«,, 
of  erenr  kind  mar  be   grestlr  in-i> 


Best  resalto  from  BABLT  VXQXT. 


hi  nation  with  other  fertilisers. 
.  OMO  of  nltroffen  in  soluble  form.    ppiTRATa  uf   9%fu/k  is  uia  nxov^  wmudm,  oomiwv  ■«« 
I  reliable   sonroe  of  nitrogen.     Yonr  soil  may  contain  all  the  other    fertilicing  elements   in     _ 
I  oient  qnantitr  and  fall  to  yield  good  crops  becsane  it  is  defloient  in  nitroflren. ,  Oorer  this  deficiency  by  <  ^ 
I  osing   NITRATK  OF  80DA.    All  aboat  Its  sonrce.  nse  and  the  profits  resulting  therefrom  in  book  on  ,  ^ 

::^°r.^;:tr':S.M. HARRIS,  IWoretonFarni,P.O..N.Yj: 


illO UU  W  KHKII  Im  MMl  lMT«  It  Mft  Mad  white  In  10  BlBiiiM aiW 

VMhlag.  ud  In  ft  wwk  mio««  aU  pteplM,  blMkhwdt  Md  tM.  UMohM. 

PwfcoUyhamlMii  cortnt— —  prdwt.    CoM^.  * 

iimi^tokMdziMHtks.    BMlpo  aad  fVin  dln»^Ws  «/j 


l^it 


TRY  DREER'S 

eAROEN  SEEDS 

^Plants,  Balbe  aad 
Reqalsltes.  They  are  the 
best  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Calendar  for  1896  maUed 
fiee.   Address 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chottngt  St.,  PHIU. 


Plants  Thrive 

You  can  almost  see  ON  LeeB*j 

them  g(row  ^^zS^^^ 

1 0^-  o'  your  dealer  will  buy  the  FloUlir 

<*  ^  package  that  feeds  10  plants  hSST 
I  year.  Or  mail  eight  ac.  stamps  to  iOOQ* 

Russia  Cement  Co,^  Gloucester,  Mass. 


Our  varieties  of 
both  Vegetable  and 
Flower  SEEDS  are 
strictly*  up-to-date. '  < 
Our  beautiful  Gar- 
den and  Farm  Ifan- 
ual  for  1897  will 
help  your  selec- 
tions. 

wUh  a  packet  each  0/ our* 
beaittifxd  NewBranehing 
Aatera  and  our  New  Sen- 


Are 

You 

Proud 

of 

Your 

Garden 


aatUm  LeUxtee,  on  receipt 


of  only 

10   Ctoe 

Our  regular  catalogue 
price  of  each  of  these  ex- 
quUiie  noveltte*  being  10 
eentM  per  packeL 
Send  at  Once. 


Johnson  &  Stokes,  '^l.l^'^rxi^' 


^MMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMM^MMI# 


Please    mention    American    Gardeninfl^ 
when  answering  adrertisements. 


THECHBAPE^T"Xt%. 


sU»  Oe.  el 
Sareanak   A 

Kew  Rngiaad 
Jk  BaTaaaak 
BbSbCe. 

RATe8I  LOW    RATE8I 

^[OKBST,  THE  8AFB8T  AND  BB8T,  THE  ORB ATBRT  COMFORT 

To  be  toond  on  the  l»road  AlSIIIOf  Is  Tia  one  of  the  Maenifloent  Veesels  of  SAVANNAH  LINE  FLBET.    Ele^snt 
Berfloe.    Speed  oneqaaled  oj  any  other  Steamship  Line  on  the  Atlaatlo  Coast. 

PASSENQ£H8  VIA  STEAMSHIP  and  SAVANNAH  TICKETED  TO  ANT  POINT  SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST, 

STBAHBBS  PLT  SSTWBSS 

NEW  T«BK  and  SAVANNAH,  (from  New  York  Toeedays,  Thorsdays  and  Satordajs.) 

BOSTON  aad  SAVANNAH,  (from  Boston  erery  foor  daysas  per  pabUsbed  sebednle.) 

PHILADELPHIA  aad  SAVANNAH,  (from  Philadelphia  every  fire  daya) 
NEW  IMPROVEMENTS.    Sea  Spray  Baths,  Electric  Lights,  Re-Carpeted  and  Handsomely  Famished  State-Rooms. 
Modem  Sanitary  ArransremoitSt  are  some  of  the  new  ImproTements  which  are  to  be  obserred  aboard  the 
Blecaat  Paeseas«r  tilps  ef  the  SaTaaaak  Line  Yleet. 


Send  two  oent  stamp  for  copy  of  ','SaTannah  line  News  " 
Coast. 


and  three  colored  map  showlnir  attractions  of  the  Atlantto 


C.  M.  80RRKL,  Manager.  New  Pier  30  N.R.,  New  York. 


Before  buying  Seeds 
you  should  write  for 


IIRPFP^  FARM  ANNUAL  ran 

U  ■■  ■      M      ■         H^  Tells  the  plain  truth  about 

^VBII     BlBl  ^^  The  BEST  8EEIMS  that  Grow! 


Tells  the  plain  trutn  about 

The  BEST  SEEBS  that  Grow! 

Hundreds  of  iUustrations  with  remarkable  IfEW  Novelties,  painted  fW»m  nature. 
'•The  lieadlngr  American  Seed  Cataloyae.'*     49* Mailed  FREE  to  all. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


CCNT    POB^P^^d*     for     ONE    ^1  AA 
jCIli    NEW  subscription  at  ^LW 

■.■.TWELVE*..* 

HI  EYerloiDing  toses 

Grower's  selection  from  the  best  varieties. 

Of  all  premium  offers  this  is  deoldedlj  one  of  the  moat 
tempttnc  and  we  falij  guarantee  its  aDsolute  reliability. 
Grower  Bays: 

**  We  will  fill  your  orders  with  stronf?  well-ripened  plants* 
flrrown  specially  for  the  purpose,  from  2V4  Inch  pots.  This  is  our  moHt  popular  collection 
and  it  has  made  hundreds  of  customers  for  us,  as  the  testimonials  in  our  possession  will 
show."    In  this  collection  'will  be  found  such  varieties  as: 

P.  Kruger  5nowflake 

Prince  Hohenzollern 
naman  Cochet 


Perle 


The  Bride, 
Bridesmaid 
Catlierine  flermet 


Maurice  Rouvler 
Cornelia  Cook 


The  collection  embraces  a  variety  of  colors,  each  plant  is  distinctly  labeled,  and  the  col- 
lection wlU  make  a  beautiful  bed.  Packed  in  stiff,  telescoped  pasteboard  boxes,  oil  finished 
on  inside,  and  shipped  to  any  address  In  the  U.  S.  in  Rood  condition. 

Orders  for  this  collection  can  be  filled  at  any  time,  and  subscribers  in  the  North  and 
West  are  advised  to  have  their  orders  filled  In  March  or  later. 


^Jnteiisire  CultlvAtlQu  fo  thfi  Kf^ynote  to  Succem,*' 
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Qrape-Qrowing  Under  QIass* 

Lecture  before  N.  Y.  Gardeners'  Society  by  William  scott. 
The  cultivation  of  indoor  grapes  is  sucti  an  extensive  sub- 
ject that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  do  it  justice  in  a  short 
essay.  However,  by  confin- 
ing myself  to  a  few  of  the 
more  important  points,  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  give  such 
information  as  may  be  of 
service  to  my  fellows. 


The  securing  of  suitable 
houses  is,  of  course,  the  first 
step ;  of  the  several  different 
builds  I  prefer  the  span- 
roofed,  as  it  allows  of  equal 
justice  being  done  to  the 
vines  on  both  sides  of  the 
house,  whereas,  in  the  lean- 
to,  or  three-quarter- span 
houses,  only  those  planted 
in  the  front  can  have  suffici- 
ent light  and  air.  As  to  the 
dimensions,  the  houses  may 
be  of  any  lengthy  but  I  con- 
sider those  of  such  height 
and  width  as  to  allow  of  a 
rod  of  about  14  feet  in  length 
are  in  every  way  the  most 
convenient.  The  foundations 
should  consist  of  arches,  to 
allow  of  an  outside  and  in- 
side border.  Much  diversisy 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
necessity  or  expediency  of 
having  an  outside  border  for 
the  earliest  house.  Many 
contend  that  it  is  better  not, 
w  then  the  roots  are  under 
better  control;  my  prefer- 
ence is  inside  and  outside 
borders  for  both  early,  and 
late  houses. 

Bsntars. 

Tlie  borders  of  the  early 
gia  )6ry  that  I  have  in  charge 
at  1  he  present  time  are  all 


Pio.  15.— Hor  HoudB  Grape  Gros  Colmar.   (See  page  54.) 


Inside,  and,  although  we  gather  good  crops,  I  find  that  when 
the  bunches  have  to  hang  for  any  length  of  time  after  being 
ripe  shriveling  talces  place  much  sooner  than  it  ought  to  do, 
and  this  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  lack  of  moisture  at  the  roots, 

since  water  has  to  be  with- 
held after  coloring  has  com- 
menced, and  cannot  again 
be  given  until  the  grapes  are 
cut  This  necessitates  a  long, 
dry  season,  whereas,  if  an 
outside  border  had  been  pro- 
vided, the  additional  root 
space  would  have  enabled 
the  vines  to  carry  their  crop 
in  good  condition  for  a  con- 
siderably longer  space  of 
time.  Moreover,  a  border 
all  inside  must  be  much  more 
easily  exhausted,  and,  no 
matter  how  liberally  man- 
ures may  be  applied  to  the 
surface,  the  soil  will  need 
renewing  in.  about  half  the 
time  it  would  otherwise  do. 
Of  course,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  tliat  the  outside 
border  be  protected  both 
against  frost  and  against  an 
oversupply  of  moisture ;  this 
can  be  done  by  a  good  cov- 
ering of  stable  litter— Just 
enough  to  give  a  gentle  heat 
— covered  over  with  shutters 
made  to  fit  closely,  so  as  to 
throw  oflf  the  rain.  This 
covering  should,  of  course, 
be  removed  after  the  tem- 
perature has  risen  suffici- 
ently high  out  of  doors. 

The  borders  should  be  ex- 
cavated, so  as  to  allow  of  a 
foot  of  drainage  and  three 
feet  of  soil.  The  soil  will 
probably  sink  a  few  inches, 
which  should  be  allowed  for ; 
this  depth  I  consider  amply 
sufficient  for  any  grapery 
bord«*r.  In  some  cases  it 
will  be  necessary  to  cement 
the  bottom  of    he  borders 


so 
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and  in  most  cases  it  will  repay  the  extra 
outlay,  as  it  both  insures  against  stagna- 
tion and  averts  the  danger  of  the  roots 
getting  down  into  the  poor  soil ;  where 
cementing  is  not  done,  the  bottom  of  the 
border  must  be  made  as  firm  as  possible. 
In  either  case  a  slope  of  at  least  six 
inches  must  be  given  from  inside  to  out- 
side of  the  border. 

If  the  situation  be  high  and  dry  no 
cementing  will  be  needed;  broken 
stone  or  brick  mixed  with  old  lime 
rubbish  to  a  depth  of  one  foot,  with 
a  drain  running  along  the  outside  of 
the  border,  being  all  that  is  required. 
But  in  low-lying  situations,  even  al- 
though the  border  be  cemented,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  have  drains  running 
acroes  the  border  at  intervals  of  from 
eight  feet  to  ten  feet,  leading  into  a 
main  drain,  which  should  have  sufficient 
fall  to  insure  the  carrying  away  of  all 
surplus  water.  There  is  always  a 
possibility  of  having  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to 
have  too  much  drainage.  We  want 
the  borders  to  retain  the  moisture  to 
a  certain  extent,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  must  insure  against  stagnation. 

Compoit. 

In  preparing  the  compost  for  filling 
the  borders  much  will  depend  on  the 
quality  of  the  sod  procurable,  vrhich 
must  constitute  the  main  part  of  thp 
compost.  Both  the  physical  properties 
and  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
soil  may  have  to  be  regulated.  Should 
the  soil  be  of  a  stiff,  binding  nature 
a  liberal  amount  of  charcoal  and  old 
lime  rubbish  must  be  added.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  sod  contains  plenty 
of  fiber  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  be 
free  and  open,  nothing  but  manure 
need  be  added.  Light  soils  as  a  rule 
require  more  manure  than  do  the 
heavier  ones. 

In  adding  the  manure  the  main  ob- 
ject should  be  to  use  only  such  as 
will  make  the  compost  as  lasting  as 
possible.  For  this  purpose  there  is 
nothing  better  suited  than  half-inch 
bones;  soft  manures  should  always 
be  avoided.  The  sod  should  be  well 
chopped  up  and  thoroughly  incorpor- 
ated with  the  other  ingredients  before 
being  filled  into  the  border.  It  is  a 
bad  plan  to  put  in  the  sod  and  manure 
in  layers.  A  layer  of  the  sod,  intact, 
green  side  down,  should  be  placed  over 
the  drainage  to  keep  it  clean  until  the 
whole  has  settled. 

Planting. 

In  regard  to  planting;  I  have  always 
found  the  best  results  where  the  vines 
were  planted  in  a  young-growing  state. 
The  planting  of  two-year-old  or  so- 
called  fruiting  canes  is  undoubtedly 
a  mistake,  and  when  one  can  afford 
to  wait  the  best  ultimate  success  is 
insured  by  striking  the  eyes  in  Janu- 
ary, growing  them  on  and  planting  In 
the  borders  during  the  month  of  May. 
The  best  distance  to  plant  is  four  feet 
apart;  vines  so  planted  will  run  to 
the  top  of  an  ordinary  house  the  first 
year,  and  before  starting  again  should 
be  well  cut  back.  In  the  succeeding 
year  leave  three  feet  of  young  growth, 
and  the  third  year  fruiting  may  be  al- 
lowed to  commence,  but  should  in  no 
case  be  overdone;  two  or  three 
bunches  will  be  a  sufficient  crop  for 
Tines  of  this  age  to  carry. 

Caltivmtlon. 

The  general  cultivation  of  estab- 
lished vines  may  now  be  considered. 
The  time  of  starting  into  growth  must, 
of  course,  be  regulated  according  to 
the  time  the  grapes  are  wanted.  The 
first  house,  as  a  general  rule,  is  start- 
ed about  the  beginning  of  January, 
and  in  this  latitude  it  is  not  advisable 


to  start  much  earlier.  This  will  give 
ripe  grapes  about  the  last  of  May  or 
the  beginning  of  June. 

In  preparing  for  starting,  the  first 
step  is  pruning;  in  order  to  prevent 
the  spurs  from  becoming  long  or  un- 
sightly they  should  be  pruned  as  close 
as  is  possible  without  incurring  dan- 
ger of  sacrificing  the  crop.  One  good, 
clear  eye  should  always  be  left,  and 
in  the  case  of  shy  fruiting  varieties  it 
is  safer  to  leave  two. 

Cleanliness  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  successful  production  of  good 
grapes;  first  have  the  woodwork,  iron- 
work or  brickwork  well  washed,  or 
painted  if  necessary,  but  painting  will 
not  be  required  nearly  so  often  pro- 
vided the  houses  be  kept  clean  by 
washing.  Every  comer  and  crevice 
must  be  gone  into,  to  make  sure  that 
there  are  no  insects  or  insect  eggs 
left.  Strong  cleansing  solutions  need 
not  be  used,  as  they  invariably  injure 
the  paint.  Warm  water,  with  soap 
and  plenty  of  elbow  grease,  will  do 
the  work  most  satisfactorily. 

In  cleaning  the  rods  themselves 
much  will  depend  on  the  state  they 
are  in;  the  old  custom  of  scraping  the 
vines  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake  and 
should  never  be  done  if  It  can  possibly 
be  avoided,  but  where  mealy  bug  or 
red  spider  has  got  a  hold  there  is  no 
other  way  of  getting  clear  of  it  It 
will  then  be  necessary  to  remove 
enough  of  the  loose  bark  to  get  the 
pest  rooted  out,  then  thoroughly  wash 
the  rods  with  some  insecticide,  to  kill 
any  insects  that  may  have  been  left. 
There  are  a  number  of  different 
washes  that  may  be  used,  but  I  have 
found  the  old  English  preparation, 
Oishurst  Compound,  one  of  the  safest 
and  most  reliable;  this  Is  dissolved 
in  warm  water  and  applied  with  a 
paint  brush  (being  made  just  strong 
enough  so  as  to  raise  a  lather  when  ap- 
plied). To  Insure  against  all  Insects 
it  will  be  well  to  remove  about  one- 
half  inch  of  surface  soil  inside,  replac- 
ing by  fresh  material. 

It  Is  a  very  general  custom  to  tie 
down  the  rods  when  starting  them, 
presumably  to  get  them  to  break  more 
evenly,  and  those  practicing  this  cus- 
tom will  put  forward  numerous  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  by  it,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  Is  done  more  by 
force  of  habit  than  anything  else.  I 
never  tie  down  my  rods,  but  fasten 
them  up  in  their  places  at  once,  and  I 
find  that  I  have  always  as  even  a 
break  as  any  of  my  neighbors,  and 
then  there  is  no  danger  of  my  breaking 
the  shoots  by  handling  the  rods  after 
they  have  started. 

If  the  borders  are  old  a  liberal  ap- 
plication of  artificial  or  farmyard 
mannre  had  better  be  given  and  light- 
ly forked  In  before  the  fresh  soil  Just 
referred  to  is  put  on;  then  the  whole 
should  have  a  good  watering.  If  the 
chill  can  be  taken  from  the  water,  so 
much  the  better.  The  sprinkling  of 
the  rods  with  tepid  water  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  moist  atmosphere 
are  two  of  the  most  important  factors 
toward  the  procuring  a  free  start. 

{To  be  contint4^d,) 

Treatment  of  Strawberries.  —  There  are 
several  methods  of  using  commercial  fer- 
tilizers for  strawberries.  Probably  one  of 
the  best  was  used  by  J.  G.  Harrison  &  Sons, 
of  Berlin,  Md.,  the  past  season,  a  mixture  of 
15  tons  to  a  30-acre  field  of  spring  set  plants, 
broadcast  at  two  applications,  2  tons 
potash,  i^  tons  nitrate  soda,  7}^  tons  rock, 
and  4  tons  of  tunbrage,  which  gives  them 
ten  millions  of  fine  plants  to  offer  to  their 
trade.  The  land  was  fresh  cleared,  some 
never  in  any  other  crop  before.  There  are 
over  60  varieties. 


Qrowing  Qrapes  from  Cuttings. 

If  possible,  I  prefer  to  take  cuttings 
from  young  vines  from  two  to  six 
years  old,  but  if  from  a  vineyard,  a 
number  of  years  older,  and  the  vines 
have  always  been  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous, and  now  have  a  strong  growth  of 
wood,  I  consider  It  perfectly  safe  to 
use  them.  Cut  early  In  the  fall,  or 
very  soon  after  the  vines  become  dor- 
mant, but  the  work  can  be  done  up 
to  the  last  of  Febrpary,  and  a  large 
percentage  of  cuttings  will  grow. 

SIsA  and  Lenicth. 

With  regard  to  size,  I  do  not  like  to 
bother  with  any  much  smaller  than 
a  common  lead  pencil,  unless  of  some 
choice  variety,  of  which  the  wood  is 
scarce.  Those  of  a  uniform  length  are 
to  be  desired.  When  some  varieties 
have  shorter  Joints  than  others,  I 
would  cut,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying sketch,  at  A,  with  three  buds; 
but  if  of  varieties  like  Concord  or 
Worden,  I  prefer  a  cutting  like*  at  B, 
and  measuring  about  7  to  10  inches 
from  top  to  lower  bud.  The  oblique 
marks  In  the  illustrations  indicate 
place  where  the  cut  is  made  below  the 
lower  bud.     Possibly  some  one  may 


Fig.  16.— Grape  Cuttings. 

think  a  little  closer  would  be  better, 
but  we  have  met  with  success  this 
way. 

Two  or  Three  Bads,  Which? 

The  plant  at  C  is  grown  from  the 
two-bud  cutting  (B),  and  Is  of  much 
more  convenient  form  to  set  than  the 
one  raised  from  the  three-bud  catting, 
and  as  the  roots  can  be  spread  out  in 
every  direction,  and  at  an  even  depth, 
the  plant  is  generally  sure  to  grow. 
The  objection  to  the  three-bud  cutting 
is  there  is  an  upper  layer  of  roots, 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  of  any  par- 
ticular use,  but  are  in  the  way  while 
the  soil  Is  being  worked  around  the 
lower  layer  of  roots.  After  making 
the  cuttings  as  explained  above,  we 
get  a  small  pile  of  them  ready,  and 
putting  the  lower  buds  all  one  way,  tie 
them  up  in  bundles  of  one  hnndred 
each,  using  willow  or  wire.  Both  top 
and  bottom  of  the  bunch  is  tied,  to  pre- 
vent any  shifting  around,  and  conse- 
quent injury  to  the  buds  while  han- 
dling. 

Storlnir* 

If  there  be  no  cellar  or  pit  in  which 
to  conveniently  place  the  prepared 
bundles  of  cuttings,  a  trench  can  be 
dug  large  enough  to  take  in  all  the 
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bundles,  which  should  be  placed  with 
the  lower  ends  of  the  cuttings  up.  Put 
in  all  the  bundles  snugly  together, 
seeing  to  it  that  they  are  so  arranged 
that  the  bundles  will  aU  be  on  a  level; 
scatter  fine  sand  in  the  spaces  around 
the  bundles,  then  throw  two  or  three 
Inches  of  the  same  evenly  over  the 
cuttings;  finally  fill  in  and  "ridge''  the 
top  of  the  trench,  to  carry  off  water 
during  rains. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  dig  your 
trench  where  it  is  high  and  dry,  allow- 
ing good  drainage. 

To  make  all  the  more  secure,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  put  a  heavy  covering 
of  old  straw  or  marsh  hay  over  the 
ridge  of  the  trench.  Frost  must  be 
kept  out.  80  that  the  cuttings  may 
callus  thoroughly. 

PlaatlBi;. 

When  the  cuttings  are  taken  out  for 
planting,  be  careful  not  to  take  out, 
and  thus  expose  to  the  air,  too  many 
bunches  at  a  time;  and  those  that  are 
put  in  the  basket  should  immediately 
have  damp  moss  placed  over  the  butts, 
to  protect  them  from  sun  and  wind. 
Plow  a  furrow  with  a  one-horse  gar- 
den plow,  plowing  six  to  seven  inches 
deep.  The  cuttings  can  be  rapidly 
laid  along  the  landsldd  of  the  furrow, 
with  the  tops  at  a  slight  angle  toward 
either  end  of  the  row.  Let  the  upper 
bud  come  even  with  the  surface;  some 
growers  desire  to  have  it  a  little 
above.  The  cuttings  can  be  placed  in 
position  with  the  left  hand,  while  the 
right  one  turns  over  a  good  handful 
of  soil  and  puts  it  against  the  cut- 
ting, to  fasten  it  in  position  until  the 
row  is  finished.  Then  turn  in  about 
one-half  the  furrow  turned  out,  and 
thoroughly  firm  with  the  feet,  packing 
the  ground  hard  as  possible  and  close 
up  to  the  bottom  part  of  the  cutting, 
especially  that  soil  which  was  thrown 
loosely  back  into  the  furrow.  Then 
again  go  over  the  row,  and  hoe  in  the 
'balance  of  the  soil  to  bring  it  even 
with  the  surface;  firm  with  the  feet  as 
before  (some  use  a  tamper,  as  in  set- 
ting posts).  Finish  off  by  running  the 
garden  rake  lightly  where  the  feet 
packed  the  soil,  and  the  setting  of  the 
cuttings  is  done. 

CmltlTatton  and  Soil. 

To  get  the  best  results,  the  rows 
should  be  cultivated  at  least  once  each 
week  during  the  growing  season,  and 
erery  weed  kept  out  from  between  the 
plants  in  the  row.  The  crust,  if  soil 
be  heavy,  should  also  be  broken  be- 
tween the  plants.  The  Planet  Junior, 
with  small  teeth,  as  used  among  straw- 
berries, is  the  best  cultivator  we  ever 
used  for  the  purpose.  Rich  loam,  with 
a  clayish  subsoil,  with  a  slight  mixture 
of  sand,  is  to  be  desired.  Sandy  land, 
with  a  leachy  subsoil,  we  have  tried, 
only  to  find  that  the  roots  made  a 
second  class  growth.  I  will  not  de- 
scribe other  methods,  as  single  eye 
cuttings,  mallet  cuttings,  etc.,  as  by  the 
methods  described  above  as  fine  one 
year  plants  have  been  grown  here  this 
season  as  a  person  would  desire  to  ask 
for,  and  it  serves  all  practical  pur^ 

CHARLES  G.  NASH,  Michigan. 


Mild  Weather.  —  There  is  considerable 
[anger  to  all  sorts  of  garden  stock  lurking 
n  the  ttaosoally  mild  weather  experienced 
n  many  sectioat  this  season.  Growth  is 
Teacherottsly  lured  on;  the  buds  become 
9ft,  and  fall  easily  before  a  subsequent 
reese.    Happy,  then,  is  the  man  who  has 

Toperly  protected  his  shrnbs,  ete., wherever 

ban  been  possible.    'Tis  not  now  too  late 

}  do  the  work  either  I 


The  Complete  Hotbed. 

We  many  times  use  the  term  hotbed 
as  if  it  applied  generally  to  one  and  the 
same  {hing.  There  are  hotbeds,  and  hot- 
beds. There  is  the  illy-made  and  badly 
equipped  one  that  disappoints  the 
maker  by  being  constantly  cold ;  an  ex- 
perience not  uncommon  to  the  amateur. 
There  is  the  poorly  set  up  hotbed  that 
gets  out  of  shape  as  soon  as  the  manure 
settles,  and  if  the  soil  within  the  bed 
be  not  a  succession  of  humps  and  hol- 
lows, the  maker  may  be  considered 
fortunate.  There  is  the  complete,  well- 
made  hotbed  which,  whether  set  up 
soon  after  midwinter  or  a  month  later, 
proves  a  success  in  its  heating  powers, 
in  keeping  its  shape,  and  in  yielding 
profitable  returns  to  the  market  or  other 
grower,  large  in  proportion  to  its  cost ; 
the  construction  of  such  a  hotbed  is  the 
subject  of  this  article. 

The  cost  of  its  construction  is  hardly 
above  that  of  the  cheapest  bed  that  can 
be  made;  its  superiority  depends  on 
things  that  are  mere  matters  of  planning 
and  of  labor  at  a  season  when  labor  is 
cheap. 


The  early  hotbed  is  made  in  February 
in  the  North.  The  location  should  be 
one  that  will  admit  of  drainage  from  the 
excavation  that  is  made  to  hold  the 
manure;  to  have  a  bed  that  acts  as  a 
catch  basin  for  water  in  case  of  a  heavy 
thaw  or  a  rainfall,  is  too  risky.  If  the 
bed  be  also  sheltered  by  an  evergreen  or 


time  in  winter,  some  manure  may  be 
piled  around  the  base  of  each. 

Haklng  the  Bed. 

In  making  the  bed  remove  the  sash 
and  the  board  bottom ;  then  till  in  the 
manure  evenly,  over  the  entire  excava- 
tion c,  tramping  it  uniformly  and  firmly. 
Under  the  frame  itself  the  manure  is  to 
be  brought  up  to  the  top  of  the  strips 
that  rest  on  the  stakes.  Indeed  it  may 
be  brought  several  inches  higher,  count- 
ing en  the  boards  and  the  soil  to  pi  ess  it 
down  to  its  proper  place.  Outside  the 
frame  the  manure  is  to  be  piled  to  make 
a  slope  frem  the  sash  to  the  ground 
level.  The  slope  of  the  hotbed  itself 
should  always  be  towards  the  south — 
that  is,  the  sash  exposed  to  the  sun. 

In  order  to  preserve  as  much  heat  as 
possible,  no  better  means  can  be  em- 
ployed than  shutters  covering  the  ma- 
nure as  shown  in  the  engraving.  These 
are  made  of  ^-inch  stuff  secured  with 
clinch  nails  to  cross  slats.  They  should 
be  made  of  a  size  convenient  to  handle. 
If  after  the  heat  be  somewhat  spent  anv 
difficulty  be  found  in  keeping  up  th« 
temperature  desired,  the  ahutters  may 
be  removed,  some  of  the  lining  thrown 
out  and  fresh  manure  put  in  its  place. 

Covering  the  Smsh, 

Protection  against  cold  must  be  given 
in  the  shape  of  saih  covers.  A  large 
straw  mat,  which  may  be  rolled  up 
when  not  in  use  is  a  common  and  effect- 
ive means;  but  some  of  our  best  gar- 
deners prefer  wooden  shutters. 


Pig.  x7.-^ross  Sectioit,  End  View,  of  Hotbed  Built  on  Supports. 


other  windbreak,  it  means  much  in  re- 
tention of  heat. 

The  first  step  is  to  provide  sufficient 
space  for  the  heating  material.  Re- 
ferring to  figure  17.  ^  shows  a  hot  bed  6  ft. 
wide,  and  the  space  around  should  not 
be  less  than  3  feet,  and  in  the  North 
even  4  feet  would  be  no  mistake;  in 
depth,  2  feet  below  the  surface  is  about 
right.  This  calls  for  a  large  stock  of 
manure,  but  the  manure  not  only  gives  a 
complete  and  paying  bed,  but  it  is  after- 
wards on  hand  for  enriching  the  garden. 


This  is  a  matter  that  may  be  new  to 
many,  but  by  proper  attention  to  it  the 
bed  will  retain  an  ^exact  position  without 
reference  to  the  settling  of  the  manure. 
In  the  case  illustrated  the  foundation 
consists  of  oak  stakes  3}^  feet  in  length, 
driven  into  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  about 
2  feet.  For  a  four  sash  bed  I  use  twelve 
stakes  (a  in  the  sketch).  These  are 
driven  home  and  capped  by  a  plank  rip- 
ped into  three  pieces,  5  or  6  inches  wide, 
and  as  long  as  the  bed  is  to  be. 

The  Prame. 

The  frame  is  set  upon  these  planks  as 
shown.  Within  this  frame  is  a  bottom 
made  of  i-inch  rough  boards  which  rest 
on  the  strips,  and  on  this  is  placed  the 
soil.  Thus  is  the  bed  firm,  and  will  last 
for  at  least  ten  years.  To  prevent  heav- 
ing of  the  stakes  previous  to  making-up 


Heating  Meterial. 

The  main  reliance  as  heating  material 
for  a  hotbed  is  strawy  horse  manure,  or 
a  mixture  of  this  and  other  fresh  ma- 
nure. Forest  leaves  are  excellent  to  mix 
with  the  manure,  as  they  decay  slowly, 
tending  to  prolong  fermentation  and 
also  to  make  the  heating  more  uniform. 
Preparation  for  the  manure  supply  must 
be  made  some  time  ahead.  If  it  can  be 
had  from  livery  stables  matters  will  be 
facilitated  much,  as  a  quantity  of  almost 
fresh  material  can  be  secured  within  a 
few  weeks.  In  acctlmulating  manure  for 
use  in  hotbeds  it  may  be  kept  for  some 
time,  provided  it  is  in  the  dry,  and  that 
it  lies  loosely  enough  to  not  excite  much 
heat.  As  new  supplies  are  got,  they  may 
be  added,  and  the  entire  pile  turned  and 
shaken  up  with  a  fork,  about  once  a  week. 

•  Eli  AS  A.  Long. 


The  Biggest  Eastern  Fruit  Meeting  of  the 
year  will  be  that  of  the  Connecticut  Pomo- 
logical  Society  at  Jewell  Hall,  Hartford, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  February  9  and 
10.  Lovers  of  fruit  culture  from  adjoining 
states  are  cordially  invited.  H.  W.  Colling- 
wood,  Professor  Van  Deman,  N.  S.  Piatt, 
S.  D.  Willard,  Professors  Gulley,  Britton, 
and  Sturgis  will  be  leading  speakers.  Full 
programmes  can  be  had  on  application  to 
Secretary  G.  S.  Butler,  Cromwell,  Conn.,  or 
President  J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury, 
Conn. 
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New  Jersey  Horticulturists. 

There  was  one  peeslmfait  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jeraey  Horti- 
cultural Society.  He  launched  a  bolt  as 
followe:  "With  asparagus  aelllng  at  lesa 
than  cost,  apples  at  ten  cents  a  bushel, 
sweet  potatoes  at  eighteen  cents,  and  other 
thin^  in  proportion,  how  long  will  it  be 
before  the  Sheriff  takes  control  of  our 
affairs?"  But  the  dire  prospect  created 
only  a  ripple  of  laughter,  and,  indeed,  one 
man  said,  later,  that  New  Jersey  fruit 
growers  of  all  men  had  little  cause  for 
complaint  or  fear,  becauise  so  encompassed 
with  good  markets  near  at  hand. 

The  death  of  W.  R.  Ward,  brother  of 
President  J.  B.  Ward  of  the  society,  occur- 
ring Just  before  the  meeting,  caused  some 
confusion  in  the  programme.  The  Presi- 
dent's address  was  necessarily  put  oyer 
till  the  second  day,  and  one  of  the  first 
papers  on  the  programme  was  a  memorial 
biography  of  this  honored  horticulturist. 

Among  matters  that  came  up  late  in  the 
session,  and  were,  therefore,  merely  men- 
tioned, was  the  coming  exposition  at  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  in  May,  1897.  It  was  stated 
that  California  had  already  taken  4.000  feet 
of  space,  and  concerted  action  on  the  part 
of  Bastem  growers  was  urged,  especially 
as  the  exhibits  might  lead  to  the  opening 
of  valuable  markets  for  some  of  our  prod- 
ucts. 
Aaparaviis  Rvat. 

Professor  Byron  D.  Halstead,  of  the  Rut- 
gens  College  Experiment  Station,  gave  a 
somewhat  emphatic  warning  concerning  the 
«vil  results  of  neglect  to  combat  the  new 
asparagus  rust.  This  has  already  been  re- 
ported from  all  the  Atlantic  SUtes  north 
of  Virginia,  so  much  so  that  no  other 
known  rust  has  been  so  overwhelming  In 
3t8  attacks.  It  i«  a  fungus  growth,  and  as 
11  develops  the  ileld  turn*  prematurely 
brown,  while  the  stalks  themselves  seem 
blistered,  and  are  heavily  covered  with  lines 
of  brown.  The  spores  germinate  most 
•quickly  in  the  warm,  moist  weather  of 
spring.  These  muvt  be  destroyed  imme- 
-diately  after  the  season's  cutting  is  over, 
-and  It  is  necessary  to  take  the  additional 
precaution  to  carefully  burn  all  brush  and 
remnants  in  the  fall.  Burning  the  fields 
may  do  some  damage,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
mentioned  beside  that  induced  by  the  rav- 
ages of  the  rust.  The  variety  Palmetto 
seems  to  be  partially  exempt  from  atUck. 
-Saa  Jose  Scale. 

Concerning  the  San  Jose  scale.  Professor 
J.  B.  Smith,  of  Rutgers,  said  practically 
that  Bastern  growers  must  work  out  their 
own  salvation  therefrom.  Professor  Smith 
has  lately  made  a  tour  of  California,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  studying  this  pest, 
.going  not  into  selected  show  orchards,  but 
according  to  his  own  choice  in  the  Infected 
districts.  The  fact  that  no  one  pretends 
to  grow  fruit  in  California  without  insec- 
ticides Is  suggestive,  and  as,  notwithstand- 
ing their  assertions,  no  one  was  able  to 
•show  Professor  Smith  a  single  specimen  of 
Rhizobius  debalus,  it  would  seem  certain 
that  the  claims  to  controlling  the  scale  by 
means  of  this  Udy-blrd  were  without  basis 
of  fact. 

The  pear  blight   and   the  root   gall   of 
the  peach  were  referred  to  as  creating  con- 
siderable alarm  through  rapid  increase. 
Ncvr  Fm&fflcldes  to  Come. 

While  Bordeaux  mixture  has  been  the 
first  reliance  in  fighting  the  new  rust.  Pro- 
fessor Halstead 's  later  experiments  promise 
several  new  fungicides  all  free  from  the 
worst  faults  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 
These  will  soon  be  made  public  in  an  of- 
ficial bulletin. 
Inseetlcides. 

Professor  Smith  recommended  tHe  use 
of  bi-sulphide  of  carbon  for  the  melon 
plant  louse.  The  best  grades  of  whale  oil 
soap  had  been  rather  satisfactory  in  com- 
bating the  San  Jose  scale,  clearing  young 
trees  effectively;  the  formula  is  two  pounds 
of  the  soap  to  one  gallon  of  water.  If 
the  soap  be  good,  this  mixture  remains 
liquid  when  cold.  The  use  of  pure  kerosene 
has  been  noted  by  Professor  Webster,  but 
this  is  not  as  yet  officially  recommended. 
1i*rvlts  on  Sbcblbltlon. 

These  consisted  of  numerous  plates  of 
liandsome  apples  and  fine  specimens  of 
Japan  Giant  and  Japan  Biammotb  chest- 
nut. These  last  were  shown  by  the  Parrys 
of  chestnut  fame.    Some  of  them  measured 


over  two  and  a  half  inches  in  breadth. 
Prominent  among  the  apples  were  Ben 
Davis,  Lawver,  Cooper's  Market  and  Bald- 
win. The  largest  apples  shown  were  of 
a  handsome  red  sort,  from  Samuel  Miller 
of  Sussex  County.  He  stated  that  the  apple 
was  commonly  grown  In  his  neighborhood, 
and  a  most  excellent  fruit  it  is,  but  no  one 
was  found  who  wss  able  to  give  It  a  name. 
Peaehes. 

Mr.  Miller  is  an  enthusiastic  and  suc- 
cessful peach  grower;  a  young  man,  who 
may  yet  prove  to  New  Jersey  what  the 
veteran  Samuel  Miller  has  to  a  sister  State. 
In  a  most  excellent  address  he  spoke  of 
peach  growing  as  well  adapted  to  men  of 
small  means,  for  the  reason  that  peach 
lands,  in  New  Jersey  especially,  are  com- 
paratively cheap,  and  the  first  investment 
of  money  need  not,  therefore,  be  heavy. 
He  selects  land  thoroughly  drained,  at  a 
good  elevation,  so  as  to  be  free  from  spring 
frosts,  uses  a  moderate  amount  of  stable 
manure  with  other  fertilisers,  plants  16 
feet  apart  and  prunes  sharply  for  the  first 
year  or  two.  He  spoke  of  high  color  as  a 
key  to  high  prices  in  the  New  York  mar- 
kets. His  fruit  last  year  was  marketed 
In  five  grades,  and  he  found  that  the  use 
of  small  baskets  added  about  75  cents  to 
the  price  of  each  carrier. 
Apples. 

Bmmor  Roberts,  of  Fellowship,  knows 
apples  from  A  to  Z.  He  defined  an  orchard 
to  be  "As  much  as  one  can  manage,  and 
as  many  more  as  he  chooses."  His  motto 
was:  "Every  tree  under  cultivation."  Some 
of  his  words  ot  wisdom  were:  "Leave  out 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg;  Williams  will  give 
twice  as  many  apples  in  our  State.  Red 
Bietlgheimer  is  good,  but  you  don't  want 
it;  Gravensteln  will  outbear  it  ten  to  one. 
Leave  out  Northern  Spy;  it  Is  not  worth 
growing  in  our  State  (nearly  every  grower 
ooBcurred) ;  Yellow  Transparent  is  good,  but 
it  must  be  handled  like  eggs,  as  it  Is  so 
tender.  Cornell's  Fancy  is  a  fine  grower, 
a  great  bearer,  large,  splendid  to  sell;  but 
it  is  very  apt  to  die  at  maturity.  Nero  is 
very  handsome,  a  magnificent  apple  to  look 
at,  but  has  the  reputation  of  not  being  a 
good  cooker;  Lawver  is  handsome  and 
keeps  like  a  paving  stone,  but  not  every 
one  likes  paving  stones;  Ben  Davis  is  good 
for  nothing,  but  is  rarely  beautiful,  and 
is  the  great  apple  to  sell,  after  all." 
Strawberries. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Pula«kl.  N.  T.,  gave  some 
of  his  methods  and  experiences.  He  thinks 
the  great  need  now  is  a  better  quality  and 
some  systematic,  official  method  of  testing 
new  varieties  before  pushing  them  on  the 
market.  His  spring  treatment  of  strawber- 
ries differs  from,  that  in  general  use.  The 
plants  are  taken  up  very  early  and  trenched 
closely  in  sloping  trenches,  about  seven 
inches  deep,  twelve  to  fifteen  plants  to  the 
linear  foot,  and  crowns  even  with  the  sur- 
face. The  roots  are  clipped  before  trench- 
ing. The  whole  surface  is  mulched,  the 
beds  (each  consisting  of  three  trenches 
eight  inches  apart),  thoroughly  soaked,  and 
a  week  after,  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. The  plants  are  k^t  in  the  beds, 
where  they  can  be  frequently  sprayed  for 
mildew  (which  in  Oswego  County  is  worse 
than  rust)  about  six  weeks.  Ten  thousand 
can  thus  be  treated  on  a  square  rod  of  land. 
About  May  20  the  plants  are  set  in  the 
fields,  and  will  ordinarily  need  no  more 
spraying  until  after  they  have  made  a  crop. 
Mr.  Farmer  puts  the  winter  mulch  on  early, 
about  as  soon  as  the  ground  will  bear  a 
wagon.  Horse  manure  is  the  preferred 
mulch.  Varieties  recommended  for  his  sec- 
tion are  Parker  Barle  (the  best  ever  tested), 
William  Belt,  Brandywine  and  Marshall. 
Mr.  Farmer  referred  to  the  fact  that  driv- 
ing winds  often  waste  the  pollen  and  make 
the  berries  one-sided. 
Ornameatal  Plants. 

As  a  ma;tter  of  business  sense,  W.  A. 
Manda,  of  South  Orange,  put  in  a  plea  for 
a  better  display  of  plants  by  those  who  have 
them  for  sale.  He  asserted  that  people  can 
seldom  be  induced  to  ask  for,  or  to  try 
anything  they  have  never  seen.  A  fine  gar- 
den, he  said,  is  preittler  than  anything  you 
can  buy  for  inside  furnishing  of  the  home. 
This  last  is  always  the  same,  while  In  the 
garden  there  is  always  something  new. 
The  best  general  indoors  temperature  for 
the  house  was  named  as  45  to  66  degrees. 
The  best  fertilizer,  sheep  manure  or  bone; 
the  latter,  if  granulated,  lasting  at  lesst 


three  years.    The  best  palms  for  the  house 
are  the  two  Kentias,  Belmoreana.  and  Fos- 
teriana;  Araucaria  excelsa  is  also  a  fine 
house  plant. 
Commlssloa  Mea. 

Horace  Roberts,  Fellowship,  spoke  some 
good  words  for  the  commission  men.  While 
considering  retail  markets  much  more  sta^ 
ble  than  those  at  wholesale,  he  considered 
the  commission  men  a  necessity,  but  urged 
staying  with  one  dealer  long  enough  to  be- 
come acquainted  both  ways.  The  commis- 
sion man  must  be  our  friend,  or  he  is 
worthless  to  us.  These  men  usually  prove 
oareful  and  honest.  Careless  packing  is  the 
great  drawback.  California  realizes  this; 
her  growers  are  no  shrewder,  no  more  ooo- 
scientious  than  those  of  the  East,  but  prac- 
tical experience  has  taught  them  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  lay  their  fruits  down  in 
our  markets  other  than  nicely  graded  and 
finely  packed,  hence  they  have  co-operaited, 
almost  universally,  to  secure  this  necessary 
end.  That  honesty  is  the  best  policy  is  con- 
sidered ethical  wisdom,  but  many  seem  to 
believe  it  to  be  business  foolishness.  It  is 
not  It  is  good  business  sense. 
Otteers. 

The  list  of  offlcera  stands  the  same  as 
last  year,  the  very  few  changes  being  made 
in  the  committees  only.  Charles  Black,  of 
Hightstown,  was  named  as  the  society'* 
delegate  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
meeting  on  the  12th  Inst. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Hashzooms.— No  garden  is  complete  with- 
out mushrooms;  they  are  the  daintiest  of 
all  vegetables.  They  are  easily  grown  if 
given  reasonable  care.  Many  articles  on 
their  culture  having  already  appeared  in 
these  columns,  1  will  offer  only  a  few  points 
in  addition— points  which  appear  to  me  te 
be  overlooked  by  most  writers.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  procure  fresh  horse  dung  from 
stables  where  hof  ses  are  fed  hard  grain  and 
hay  only  ;  the  dunii^  ef  horses  that  are  pas- 
tured, or  are  given  rations  of  carrots,  apples, 
or  potatoes,  or  from  animals  that  are  not 
healthy  and  are  doctored,  is  to  be  avoided. 
After  growing  successfully  for  a  number  of 
years,  I  was  baffled  with  failure  after  failure, 
and  after  much  loss  of  time,  trouble,  and 
experiment,  I  discovered  I  was  using 
just  such  manure,  and  that  such  will  not 
produce  mushrooms.  The  beds  should  be 
located  where  there  are  no  draughts,  where 
temperature  varies  but  little,  and  where  a 
mean  of  58*  can  be  kept  up  without  drying 
the  beds.  Good  fresh  live  spawn  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  should  be  procured 
from  reliable  houses.  The  spawn  is  a  good 
deal  of  a  mystery;  we  cannot  see  it  ger- 
minate like  any  seeds,  and  I  know  no  way 
of  testing  it.  We  may  see  the  fine  threads 
of  the  mycelium  in  it,  yet  it  may  be  dead ; 
frost  will  not  hurt  it,  but  dampness  and  dry 
heat  will.  I  once  made  a  bed  in  the  fall  in 
an  unheated  structure.  Just  as  it  came 
into  bearing  it  froze  up  solid  and  remained 
so  four  months.  I  feared  the  results,  but 
when  the  warm  days  of  spring  came  we  had 
the  heaviest  crop  I  ever  experienced. 

Hushzoom  Hoote.— A  mushroom  house  ad- 
jacent to  the  north  side  of  the  greenhouse 
and  heated  from  the  same  boiler,  is  one  of 
those  conveniences  that  should  be  a  part  of 
every  garden.  A  bouse  aoxio  feet  is  ample 
for  a  private  place. 

Seakale  is  one  of  those  neglected  vege- 
tables that  are  useful  for  winter,  it  may  be 
easily  forced  in  the  mushroom  house. 
Roots  from  two-year  old  plants  from  seed, 
or  one  year  from  cuttings,  with  a  good 
crown,  are  best  for  the  purpose  if  trimmed 
to  about  6  inches  in  length.  They  should 
be  planted  close  together  every  two  or  three 
weeks  for  succession.  Seakale  may  also  be 
grown  under  greenhouse  benches;  it  must 
be  excluded  from  the  light. 

Rhnbarb.— By  having  a  few  good  roots 
dug  up,  allowed  to  freeze  a  little,  but 
covered  with  leaves  or  otherwise  protected, 
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80  tbat  it  can  be  bad  when  needed,  and 
treated  as  advised  for  seakale,  this  will  suc- 
ceed admirably  and  is  very  acceptable. 

Shallots.— If  planted  in  November  in  a 
sheltered  situation  and  mulched,  will  be  fit 
to  use  early  in  spring. 

Hotbed  Kannrs.— It  will  soon  be  time  to 
look  after  the  manure  for  this  purpose; 
wherever  possible  have  it  collected  and 
conveniently  located. 


How  to  Make  Hotbed  Mats. 


RANDALL  N.    SAUNDERS, 

A  very  serviceable  and  efficient  mat 
for  the  protection  of  hotbeds  and  cold 
frames  may  be  woven  easily  from  rye 
straw  by  a  method  illustrated  and  de 
scribed  herewith  (figs.  18,19).  The  work  is 
one  that  may  well  be  done  at  this  sea- 
son. 


First  Course ;  Arrangement  of  Straw  and  Strings. 


Frame  With  Strings  Arranged. 

Fig.  18.— Straw  Mat  Making  for  Hot-bed  Covers,  Etc. 


Broken  OUm.— All  broken  sashes  and 
other  repairs  should  be  promptly  attended 
to. 

Straw  Kats  and  Shatters.— We  manage  to 
make  a  good  supply  of  these  during  severe 
weather.  Straw  mats  can  easily  be  made 
by  two  handy  men.  W.  M.  Edwards. 


Lawn  and  Flower  Garden. 

Trimming  Up.— This  is  a  good  time  to  cut 
out  all  dead  limbs,  and  indeed,  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost  if  Maples  are  to  be  headed- 
in,  for  if  the  work  be  not  done  before  the 
sun  gets  strong,  the  trees  are  apt  to 
"bleed." 

Pruning  of  Shrubs  will  also  take  up  our 
attention.  This  is  a  subject  sadly  neglected, 
and  I  still  note  the  broom  system  is  the 
prevailing  style.  Everything  is  cut  back 
indiscriminately,  without  regard  to  time  of 
flowering.  Spiraea,  Forsythia  and  Weigela 
receive  the  same  treatment  as  Hydrangea 
paniculata.  By  such  practice,  what  should 
be  a  pleasure  to  look  upon  becomes  an  eye 
sore.  Here  is  the  rule:  shrubs  that  flower 
in  spring  and  early  summer  ought  not  to 
be  pruned  until  after  they  have  finished 
flowering;  shrubs  that  flower  in  the  fall 
may  be  close  pruned  in  the  spring. 

Preserve  the  Oratt  Edge.  —  Drive  stout 
stakes  on  the  comers  of  the  carriage  drives, 
so  that  when  a  snow  storm  comes,  wagons 
will  not  cut  the  corners  off  the  grass. 
Stakes  should  be  driven  at  intervals  all 
along  the  drive,  so  that  no  one  can  mistake 
where  the  drive  is  in  a  snow-storm  such  as 
we  have  already  had  this  winter. 

Look  Got  for  Mice  in  your  beds  of  Hya- 
<dnths  and  Tulips.  They  are  also  destructive 
to  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  planted  on  old  walls. 
John  Shore. 


Sonthexn  Indiana  as  a  fruit  producing  sec- 
1  on  is  gfrowing  in  importance,  and  although 
1  ist  year  did  not  give  much  to  encourage 
1  lose  already  in  the  work,  manv  growers 
i  -c  increasing  their  acreage.  W.W.Stevens, 

[  Salem,  has  coming  into  bearing  i2,oco 
:  sar  trees,  all  of  one  variety. 


First  make  a  frame  of  boards  the 
length  and  width  of  the  mat  required, 
as  at  a  (fig.  18).  Place  the  side  boards  up- 
right for  guides  in  keeping  the  edges  of 
the  mat  straight  in  weaving.  Drive  five 
strong  nails  in  the  bottom  cross  piece, 
and  five  in  the  top  at  apportioned  dis- 
tances from  the  sides  and  one  another. 
To  each  of  the  nails  at  the  bottom  tie  a 
strong,  hard  string,  the  size  of  sheep 
twine,  and  two  and  three-fourths  the 
length  of  the  mat  to  be  made.    Draw 


which  you  pinch  ha^'d  and  fiat  while 
making  two  half  hitches  around  the 
tight  string  with  the  irte  end  d  (fig.  18). 
Take  the  other  outside  string  next  and 
repeat  the  process  till  all  five  strings  are 
fastened,  holding  the  first  course  firmly. 
In  each  case,  with  the  first  course  or 
whisp,  make  a  double  halt  hitch  to  keep 
the  taut  string  from  slipping:  one-half 
hitch  for  the  otber  courses  is  all  that  is 
necessary  (fig.  19)  To  finish  the  mat, 
loosen  the  stiings  at  the  bottom  and  tie 
several  tight  flat  knots. 

The  experience  gained  in  making  one 
mat  will  suggest  many  minor  things  tbat 
might  be  confusing  it  brought  into  these 
directions.  A  little  practice  will  enable 
one  to  turn  off  two  or  three  mats  an  hour. 
The  frame  on  which  the  mats  are  made 
may  be  fastened  flat  on  a  barn  floor,  or, 
better,  firmly  on  saw  horces.  as  this  ar- 
rangement lessens  tlie  number  of  motions, 
and  is  not  so  hard  on  the  weaver's  back. 
Some  sort  of  rack  or  frame  should  be 
added  to  hold  the  loose  straw  of  which 
two  bundles  are  required  for  a  mat,  and 
these  should  be  within  easy  reaching 
distance.  These  mats  can  be  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  where  some  reliable 
protection  from  the  cold  is  needed,  and 
if  well  made  and  properly  cared  for  will 
last  several  seasons.  Their  durability 
depends  chiefly  on  the  quality  of  the 
string  and  straw  used  in  their  construc- 
tion. Select  a  bard  tough  quality  of 
string  and  the  very  best,  straight,  bright 
rye  straw. 


''Roads  are  an  index  to  civilizaticn.  Ihe 
better  the  roads,  the  higher  the  civilizaticn. 
Take  any  section  in  this  country  with  good 
and  poor  roads  and  compare  ttcm.  and  y<u 
will  see  the  truthfulness  of  this  saying."— 
S.  R.  Hudson. 

Worcester,  Mass.— At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Worcester  County  Hoiticultural  Sccitty, 
Adin  A.  Hixon  was  elected  secretary,  lo 
succeed  the  late  E.  Lincoln.  It  was  voted 
to  hold  a  Chrysanthtmtjm  show  each  year, 
and  an  appropriation  cf  $300  was  made,  out- 
side oi  rtceipts. 


The  Mat  Complete.  Section  Showing  Half-hitch. 

FIG.  19  -STRAW  Mat  Making  forIHot-bedCCovers,  Etc. 


these  strings  taut  arourd  the  nails  at 
the  top,  but  do  not  wind  or  tie  ttem. 
Now  take  a  long  whisp  of  straw,  divide 
it  into  halves,  place  heads  together  and 
butts  out,  reaching  across  the  frame  and 
touching  the  guide  boards.  Begin  at  one 
of  the  outside  strings,  draw  it  up  tightly 
around    its    nail  and    over    the  whisp. 


Export  Apple  Trade.— Reports  from  the 
transatlantic  apple  market  show  that,  on 
account  oftthe  heavy  exportation  of  Ameri- 
can apples  of  inferior  grade,  they  are  lying 
on  the  piers  In  London,  Liverpool  and  Glas- 
gow, and  decaying  while  awaiting  purchas- 
ers at  from  is.  to  4s.  a  barrel  (25  cents 
to  $1.). 
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Plant  Registration    N       *^     ^-  ^       ^i. 

^    attention     to    tlie 

Bureau.  proposition  to  establish 

a  bureau  for  the  registration  of  new 
introductions  of  fruits,  etc.,  there  has 
been  some  correspondence  upon  the 
subject,  and,  so  far,  no  decidedly  favor- 
able comment.  No  doubt  the  intention 
of  the  proposers  has  been  misunderstood ; 
it  would  not  be  practicable  nor  politic  to 
endeavor  to  coerce  the  fruit  grower  into 
a  submission  to  a  prolonged  testing  of 
his  novelty,  nor  could  there  bt  any  hope 
for  the  success  of  the  proposed  bureau  if 
it  were  to  arrogate  to  itself  anything 
approaching  the  duties  which,  by  some  of 
our  fruit  raisers,  have  been  assumed  to  be 
the  objects. 

Fruit  growers  themselves  suffer  from 
the  present  methods  of  introduction, 
that  is  acknowledged  by  themselves,  it 
was  brought  out  before  the  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural  Society's  meeting, 
by  L.  J.  Farmer,  of  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  The 
evil  exists;  how  shall  it  be  met,  how 
remedied  ? 

As  was  ably  damonstrated  by  our  cor- 
respondent, W.  H.  Rtdgeway,  in  last 
week's  issue,  no  reports,  no  tests,  no 
opinions,  can  be  relied  upon  by  the  com 
mercial  grower,  as  to  whether  a  given 
variety  will  do  well  with  him;  the 
various  factors  which  combine  to  make 
a  variety  a  '* good  thing"  for  one  man 
to  grow  are  not  the  same  a  9  those  sought 


for  by  his  neighbor;  the  two  men  may 
cater  for  different  markets,  perhaps 
their  soils  and  metheds  are  not  identical, 
and  that  some  one  variety  does  well 
everywhere  only  proves  its  power  of 
adaptation  to  varying  conditions. 

But  what  is  wanted  is  the  guarantee 
that  A  novelty  offered  to  the  public  is 
distinct  f  rem  others  already  in  existence, 
and  if  the  proposed  bureau  undertook 
merely  to  certify  to  that  one  fast  we 
opine  that  it  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
better  class  of  fruit  growers  and  novelty 
raisers.  And  this  argument  holds  good 
not  only  of  fruits  but  alse  of  all  other 
garden  stock;  the  flowers,  the  vege» 
tables,  the  trees  and  shrubs  should  be 
placed  before  the  public  with  the  guar- 
antee of  distinctness.  Surely  the  public 
would  be  more  ready  then  to  invest 
money  in  a  novelty.  So  far  as  the 
florists  are  concerned,  the  principle  here 
advocated  is  already  an  accepted  prin- 
ciple, then  why  not  also  for  fruit  raisers? 


rvOES  priority  of 
title  carry  with 
Horticultural  Society,    j^    any  weight  ?     In 

this  connection  it  is  well  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  action  of  those  gentlemen 
who  recently  met  in  New  York  and 
formed  an  as.sociation  entitled  the 
** American  Horticultural  Society;"  full 
details  of  the  procedure  on  that  occasion 
were  given  on  page  44  of  our  last  issue. 
The  excuse  of  ignorance  cannot  be  made 
with  any  justification,  for  due  warning 
had  been  given  to  the  organizers  that 
the  name  they  suggested  already  desig- 
nated a  body  in  existence,  and  possessed 
of  a  decidedly  national  character.  It  is 
not  convenient  to  have  two  bodies  with 
identical  names,  letting  alone  those  con- 
siderations which  surround  the  questions 
of  expediency  and  of  courtesy.  As  the 
American  Gardenerb'  Society  (the  title 
originally  assumed),  there  was  a  defini- 
tion of  the  field  of  action,  and  an 
understandable  basis  of  foundation,  but 
as  tha  American  Horticultural  Society 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  tactics 
of  the  leaders,  as  displayed  in  action 
and  in  words,  with  the  all-embracing, 
all  comprehensive  meaning  of  that 
designation. 

The  American  Horticultural  Society, 
which  was  organized  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  was.  we  believe,  the  outcome  of 
the  old  Mississippi  Valley  Society,  and 
worked  much  upon  the  lines  of,  and  in 
conjunction  with,  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  in  so  much  as  the  meet- 
ings of  each  were  held  every  two  years, 
and  alternating  with  each  other.  These 
meetings  were  held  in  various  states 
and  the  published  reports  of  the 
American  Horticultural  Scciety  contain 
some  by  no  means  valueless  contributions 
to  horticultural  knowledge.  The  presi- 
dent is  Parker  Earle,  of  Illinois,  recently 
removed  to  New  Mexico,  and  perhaps 
'tis  his  removal  that  accounts  for  the 
failure  to  meet  when  last  due.  The 
treasurer  is  J.  C.  Evans,  of  Kansas  City, 


Mo.  That  the  Society  was  a  decidedly 
live  one  is  well  known ;  that  to-day  it  is 
dead  is  by  no  means  proven  because  no 
large  gatheriag  has  recently  taken  place. 
If  the  body  does  intend  to  dissolve,  how- 
ever, there  would  be  seme  reason  for  the 
assumption  of  its  title  by  the  new 
Society,  but  until  that  is  known  by  a 
written  communication,  the  advisability 
of  the  duplication  of  names  must  be 
questioned. 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  president  of 
the  newly  bom  Society  that  the  horticul- 
tural press  has  treated  the  matter  of  its 
foundation  with  scant  courtesy,  whereas 
the  facts  are  decidedly  otherwise. 
American  Gardening  has  given  in  the 
past,  as  it  will  give  in  the  future,  pub- 
licity to  all  progressive  movement,  but 
it  always  btands  by  its  duty  and  right  to 
criticise  when  such  a  course  seems^ 
necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  majority. 

That  a  national  organization  is  needed 
no  one  would  question  after  witnessing 
the  earnestness  and  goodwill  of  the 
gentlemen  who  met  in  New  York  lately ; 
but  so  far  as  the  matter  has  progressed 
the  outlook  is  not  as  bright  with  promise 
as,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  have  been 
had  the  organizers  held  to  their  logical 
aims,  and  had  founded  a  Gardeners' 
National  Scciety. 


Qros  Colmar  Grape. 

Our  illustration  on  page  49  depicts 
faithfully  a  bunch  (reduced  one- half) 
and  natural  sized  berries  of  this  the 
most  popular  ot  all  hothouse  grapes  for 
late  crop.  The  chief  claim  that  it  has, 
and  which  tends  to  make  it  so  popular, 
is  its  magnificent  keeping  and  shipping 
qualities,  in  flavor  it  does  not  rank 
with  some  of  the  thinner  skinned  grapes, 
such  as  Black  Hamburgh,  and  other 
summer  or  fall  grapes;  but  when  they 
are  only  a  memory,  Gros  Colmar  begint 
to  improve  in  flavor,  and  so  continues  to 
better  the  longer  it  is  kept.  Indeed,  is 
IS  never  fit  to  eat  before  November,  al- 
though ripened  in  September.  Its  sea 
son  then  may  be  said  to  be  from  Novem- 
ber to  March,  and  it  will  keep  even 
longer.  Another  desirable  feature  of 
this  fi;rape  is  the  great  size  ef  the  in- 
dividual berry,  which  at  once  makes  it 
the  most  showy  grape  possible  to  put  on 
the  market.  It  also  colors  fairly  well. 
Its  thick  skin  and  firm  flesh  enable  it  to 
stand  shipping  remarkably  well,  which 
fact  is  amply  attested  by  the  superb 
specimens  to  be  seen  in  the  windows  of 
our  leading  city  fruiterers.  It  seems 
barely  possible  that  they  have  traveled 
over  3000  miles  from  eitner  the  Channel 
Islands,  Belgium,  or  England.  They 
are  packed  24  pounds  in  a  box;  each 
bunch  being  put  into  a  paper  bag,  and 
the  bunches  hung  on  wooden  strips ;  the 
whole  box  is  then  packed  with  cork  dust 
and  transported  on  fast  steamers.  In 
the  course  of  a  season's  trade — that  is, 
from  November  to  March-^there  are 
shipped  from  12,000  to  15,000  pounds. 
At  wholesale  the  prices  vary  from  75c. 
to  $2.50  per  pound. 


Eaatem  N.  Y.  Horticnltaral  Sodoty.^A 
preliminary  meeting:  for  the  organization 
of  a  society  as  above  will  be  held  at  St. 
Thomas'  Hall,  Ccrnwall,  N.  Y.,  Monday, 
January  25,  at  10.30  a.  m. 


Jan.  23,  1897. 
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FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Orchid  Collector  J.  B.  Lager  Fears  ex- 
tinction of  the  Plants— European 
Methods  Criticised— The  Coffee 
Industry  Destroylnf  Orchid 
Qronnds* 

Orchid  collectinp^  in  these  regions  is 
gtstting  more  difficult  and  expensive 
every  day  for  several  reasons.  In  the 
first  place  the  plants,  without  exception, 
are  fast  becoming  scarce,  on  account  e£ 
the  constan  t  drain  upon  them .  Secondly, 
on  account  of  the  coffee  industry,  which 
it  taking  gigantic  proportions  here  these 
last  three  er  four  years,  for  which  pur- 
pose large  tracts  of  forest  are  cut  down, 
and  as  it  happens  that  the  coffee  region 
is  exactly  the  Orchid  region,  comprising 
as  it  does  a  belt  of  from  2000  to  7000  feet 
above  sea  level,  the  consequences  are 
80  much  the  more  serious. 

Bel«w  and  above  said  elevations  few 
useful  species  of  Orchids  are  found,  and 
if  matters  continue  as  they  have  com> 
menced,  we  will  very  shortly  have  to 
pay  high  prices  for  Orchids,  and  then 
probably  not  be  able  to  secure  any  in 
qnantities. 

Only  four  or  five  years  ago  1  myself 
thought  that  tbe  region  where  Cattleya 
Trianae  occurs,  and  also  that  of  C.  gigas 
^tt  inexhaustible;  however,  this  has 
not  proved  to  be  correct,  since  now  in 
the  very  best  districts  the  plants  are 
very  much  retired,  causing  heavy  ex- 
penditures in  order  to  extract  them. 
Freights  have  increased  100  per  cent,  on 
account  of  scarcity  of  beasts  to  move 
the  coffee  crops. 

The  Department  of  Antioquia  is  still 
the  best  and  most  interesting  to  the  col- 
lector, as  a  great  number  of  species  are 
found  here,  although  getting  scarcer 
every  day.  In  the  northwestern  part  of 
this  Department  we  find  Cattleya  gigas 
ax^d  the  beautiful  C.  aurea— the  latter  in 
very  limited  numbers— and  also  C.  Skin- 
nerii,  besides  a  lot  of  miscellaneous 
plants,  among  which  are:  Oncidium 
papilio,  Houlletias,  Anguloas,  Pescator- 
eas,  Peristerias,  Acinetas,  etc.  Miltonia 
vexillaria  still  occurs  plentifully  in  cer- 
tain districts,  also  owing  largely  to  the 
decrease  in  exporting  this  beautiful 
Orchid  of  late.  In  the  Department  of 
Tolima  there  are  few  things  worth  col- 
lecting except  Cattleya  Trianae. 

Patche  in  Cundinamarca  is  still  the 
center  of  Odontoglossum  cri^pum,  in 
the  collecting  of  which  great  difficulties 
have  arisen  lately.  Greed  and  overzeal 
practieed  here  by  some  European 
firms,  is  the  principal  reason  for  this 
state  of  affairs.  Men  are  sent  out 
with  instructions  to  remain  in  one 
place  three  and  four  years  or  even 
more,  the  consequence  of  which  is 
that  tbe  owners  of  the  forests  simply, 
and  very  naturally,  think  there  are 
millions  to  be  made  in  the  business,  and 

f prohibit  tbe  extraction  of  the  plants,  ua- 
ess  the  collector  is  willing  to  pay  tribute 
or  submit  to  the  conditions  imposed  by 
the  owners,  which  are  very  often  ex- 
cessive, though  the  principle  is  by  no 
means  unjust. 

It  is  generally  imagined  that  most  of 
the  forests  here  belong  to  the  one  that 
firs*  comes,  or  at  the  best  that  they  are 
owned  by  a  lot  of  savages. 

Nothing  can  be  falser;  most  of  the 
accessible  forests  and  mountains  are, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  t:iken  up,  and  a 
great  many  of  the  people  here  are  well 
educated  and  of  good  standing  financi- 
ally. Another  practice  worth  criticising 
here  is  that  some  parties  solicit  their 
plants  through  natives,  who  do  not  know 
th<  plants  well  enough,  besides  which 
th<  y  ignore  how  to  treat  and  pack  them. 


The  consequences  are  bad  for  all  parties 
concerned,  although  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  the  shipper  is  generally  the  loser  in 
whatever  state  the  plants  arrive.  Hew- 
ever,  this  state  of  affairs  is  not  the  rule, 
but  it  is,  unfortunately,  too  often  prac- 
ticed. 

Cattleya  Choeoensis  still  occurs  plenti- 
fully in  the  State  of  Cauca,  though  its 
district  is  comparatively  limited.  The 
forests  here  in  the  proper  vidley  are  on 
level  land,  and  its  destruction  is  pro- 
gressing in  the  clearing  of  tracts  for 
pasture  lands. 

In  the  Department  of  Santander,  we 
find  Cattleya  Mendelii  fast  disappear- 
ing, while  Cattleya  Schroederce  is  com- 
paratively abundant,  but  its  extraction 
is  expensive  en  acceunt'  of  the  long  dis- 
tances the  plants  have  to  be  trans- 
ported. 

In  short,  the  day  is  not  very  far  off 
when  these  beautiful  plants  will  be  ex- 
tinct and  things  of  the  past. 

John  E.  Lager. 

U.  S.  Columbia,  S.  A. 


JHDKRSJIOTEMll^^ 

Staking  Trees,— It  was  with  interest 
that  I  read  Elias  A.  Long's  article  ''Why 
Stake  Trees,"  page  18,  and  I  herewith  sub- 
mit sketch  showing  the  method  that  I  use. 


FIO.  ao— An  BASILY  ADJUSTED   TREE  STAKE. 

(fig.  30).  I  take  3-tnch  chestnut  planks  and 
have  them  ripped  into  strips  2  inches  wide, 
sharpen  one  end,  and,  after  starting  a  hole 
with  a  bar,  merely  to  get  the  course,  drive 
the  stake  home  with  a  maul.  Used  as 
shown  it  answers  every  purpose  that  three 
stakes  do,  keeping  the  tree  from  swaying 
in  either  direction,  takes  but  one- third 
of  the  material  and  labor,  and  when  driven 
in  line  with  the  trees  is  not  unsightly  or  in 
the  way  of  the  cultivator  or  hand  hoe.  I 
also  wrap  the  tree  with  a  piece  of 
matting  and  make  it  fast  to  the  stake  with 
tarred  cord.  I  think  it  advisable  to  remove 
the  wrap  at  least  once  each  season,  as  I 
have  found  borers  at  work  under  it  in 
several  cases.  It  takes  a  pretty  good  man 
and  soil  free  from  rocks  to  drive  three 
stakes,  as  Mr.  Long  describes,  and  have  the 
tops  come  where  you  want  them.— J.  E. 
Prior,  Moosup,  Ct. 


Over  Sangaine.  ^  As  regards  those 
*' wonderful  successes,'*  as  stated  by  the 
writer  of  "  Money  Methods  in  the  Market 
Garden,"  while  I  admit  them  to  be  possible,  I 
am  afraid  such  extravagant  statements 
often  lead  the  inexperienced  into  an  under- 
taking only  to  meet  with  failure.  And  to 
those  that  have  experience  in  the  business, 
and  compare  their  own  results  with  such 
accounts,  there  is  either  a  rather  discourag- 
ing tendency,  or  they  don't  believe.— 
C.  Anschicks. 

[By  all  means  let  us  have  both  sides  of  a 
question.  It  is  only  by  the  bringing  for- 
ward of  evidence  to  show  what  may  be  done 
and  how  it  is  done  by  live  workers  that  there 
can  be  any  progress  in  the  large  mass  of 
those  not  so  advanced  in  their  methods. 
It  Is  our  duty  to  lay  before  readers  not  only 
what  is  done,  but  what  may  be  done  by 
proper  seizure  of  opportunity.  Discussion 
of  any  topic  treated  upon  is  not  only  wel- 
come, but  eagerly  sought.  Let  us  have 
some  more.— Ed.] 

Cutting  Strawberry  Runners.— Re- 
plying to  the  question  on  page  13,  a  few 
years  ago  I  made  myself  a  device  lor 
cutting  the  runners  on  the  edges  of  straw- 
berry rows  as  follows :  I  procured  two 
cutting  discs,  such  as  are  used  on  sulky 
plows,  and  had  a  blacksmith  fit  to  each  an 
axle,  about  18  inches  long.  These  I  fas- 
tened one  on  each  side  of  an  *' Iron  Age" 
cultivating  harrow  in  such  a  way  that  they 
would  cut  a  little  deeper  than  the  teeth  on 
the  cultivator,  and  the  width  could  be 
regulated  with  the  same.  This  appliance 
works  all  right  enough,  but  during  the  last 
few  years  strawberries  aronnd  here  made 
such  poor  growths  that  there  wtre  not  any 
runners  to  cut  off.— C.  Anschick,  111. 

— Other  correspondents  are  also  thanked 
for  information  supplied.— Ed. 

Holland  Pippin.— 1  have  been  much 
interested  in  J.  Hulloway*s  fruit  articles  in 
American  Gardening;  I  heartily  approve 
of  his  idea  that  it  is  too  apt  to  be  the  case 
that  the  older  varieties  are  overlooked  in 
the  planting  of  orchards  by  reason  of  the 
glowing  descriptions  given  to  the  newer* 
varieties.  The  mention  of  the  best  of  the 
elder  sorts  on  page  21,  leads  me  to  ask  you 
whtre  I  can  get  tbe  Holland  Pippin,  which 
is  spoken  of  as  among  the  best  sorts.  I 
formerly  grew  this  variety,  but  the  tree 
died,  and  1  am  now  anxious  to  graft  over 
some  old  trees  with  it,  or  set  out  young 
ones.  I  think  it  one  of  the  best  of  its 
season,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  it 
among  the  nurserymen  shows  that  it  is  not 
appreciated  as  1  think  it  should  lie.— Horace 
Eaton,  Elm  wood  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Catalogues  Received. 

[Readers  are  requested  to  mention  American 
Gardrnino  when  writing  for  catalogues  noted 
Mere.  They  are  sent  tree  to  our  readers  except 
wkon  otherwise  stated.] 


C.  B.  Whittier,  Bridgman,  Mich.— Cata- 
logue of  Strawberry  and  other  fruit  plants. 

James  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Sons,  Marblehead, 
Mass.— A  Comprehensive  List  of  Home  Grown 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  also  condensed 
list  of  Fruits  and  Appliances. 

Henry  a.  Dreer,  7x4  Chestnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.— Annual  Catalogue  of  Seeds  of  all 
sorts.  Plants,  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Much  space 
is  devoted  to  Aquatic  plants  and  the  cata- 
logue will  be  of  much  value  to  owners  of 
water  gardens.  AH  soirts  of  tools,  implements, 
pots,  etc.,  are  included.  The  cover  has  an 
illustration  of  the  new  white  Cosmos  '*  Dawn,'* 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  and  37  Cort- 
landt  St.,  New  York,  issue  their  Jubilee  Cata- 
logue this  year.  It  is  a  handsome  book  with 
colored  plates  of  Pansies,  and  the  new  H.  P. 
Rose  Jubilee ;  also  Japanese  Morning  Glories, 
Vegetables,  etc.;  a  manual  for  •  he  garden.  A 
prise  is  offered  for  a  name  for  new  Pea.  (Sent 
for  aoc.) 
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The  Fruit  Garden^ 

Look  Out  far  the  Lackey  Moth.  — When 
pninin<  apples  and  pears,  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  for  the  eggs  of  Hombyz  neustria 
(the  Idckey  moth).  The  eggs  are  generally 
on  twigs  about  the  thickness  of  a  lead 
pencil,  and  are  easily  noticed  when  you 
know  that  they  look  like  a  bracelet  of  lo  to  15 
spiral  .  ings  of  very  small  gla^ss  beads  set  in 
Drown  varnish.  The  eggs  hatch  in  May, 
and  then  we  wonder  at .  the  number  of 
bunches  we  failed  to  see  when  pruning.  We 
are  very  busy  about  the  time  they  hatch, 
and  may  not  notice  the  fine  work  the  cater- 
pillars are  doing  until  they  ruin  a  whole 
branch,  then  it  means  either  loss  of  time,  or 
the  branch,  which  must  be  handled  very 
carefully,  or  many  of  the  caterpillars  will 
drop  to  the  ground  on  a  very  fine  thread, 
and  travel  off  at  a  surpiising  speed.  An- 
other species,  Eriogaster  lanestris,  works  in 
much  the  same  way.  The  eggs  look  like  a 
small  patch  of  mouse-colored  fur;  a  little 
carefulness  now  will  make  quite  a  differ- 
ence in  May,  when  the  days  are  only  half 
long  enough  for  the  work  on  hand. 

Old  Troea.— Look  ov«t  the  old  trees;  some 
of  them  will  be  the  better  by  having  a 
branch  taken  out  here  and  there  to  let  in 
the  sunlight  (not  the  full  glare),  to  secure 
well-colored  matured  fruit.  Don't  forget  to 
smooth  and  paint  the  cuts  made.  If  the 
variety  be  good  and  the  tree  solid,  but 
making  very  little  wood,  break  in  a  heavy 
dressing  of  manurt;  apple  trees  should 
each  season  make  8  to  15  inches  of  wood  on 
all  the  leading  branches.  Any  trees  show- 
ing  rotten  br-mcbes  should  be  taken  out  and 
others  planted,  but  not  in  the  same  place, 
unless  that  be  absolutely  necessary;  when 
so  however  dig  out  and  cart  in  ten  or  twelve 
loads  of  good  toil. 

Plnma.— Are  you  growing  any  ?    If  you 
have   only   room   for  one  tree,  plant  the 
Japanese  Abundance.    The  cucuHo  will  try 
the  fruit,  but  I  note  that  it  is  almost  proof 
against  the  attack.     The  amount  of  fruit 
the  tree  will  carry  is  wonderful,  and  needs 
thmning  severely.    The   fruit  is  a   bright 
cherry  red.  and  is  covered  with  a  delicate 
.white  bloom.    It  is  in  use  here  by  August  i, 
finished  August  18.     Organ    is   a  meaty, 
clean,  attractive  yellow  fruit,  almost  round, 
in  use  July  25.    Tree  not  quite  so  thrifty  a 
grower  as  Abundance.    Simoni.  at/other  of 
the  Japanese,  looks  like  a  peach  tree;  fruit 
brick  red,  with  dark  cheek;  ripe  August  8. 
It  is  really  more  ornamental  than  useful. 
It  will  set  off   a  dish  of  Abundance   and 
Organ  to  perfection,  and  the  aroma  will  fill 
tMe  room.    I  consider  the  flesh  too  firm  and 
the  flavor  too  peculiar  to  make  it  popular 
for  general  use.    Kelsey,  the  tree  is  a  little 
on  the  peach  style  of  foliage,  and  is  a  good 
grower,  and  has  any  quantity  of  flowers, 
which,  for  some  reason,  do  not  set.    The 
few  fruits  I  have  got  were  very  fine  in  every 
respect,  heart  shaped,  ripe  September  16, 
coming  in  with  Coe's  Golden  Drop.    Wash- 
ington is  a  handsome  plum  of  good  quality; 
in  use  August  19.    Purple  Favorite  is  also 
a  fine-flavored  plum,  ripening  with  Reine 
Claude   de    Bavay.     The   latter  has  not 
been  very  satisfactory  here  yet.    Shrop- 
shire Damson  is  a  great  bearer,  and  is  very 
satisfactory  for  cooking,  lasting  in  season  a 
long  time;  ripe  September  lo.     Our  plum 
season  closed  with  Schuyler's  Gage  and 
German    Prune,  October  a.     Plum   trees 
with  few  exceptions  are  upright  growers, 
and  if  cut  back  hard  when  young,  we  get 
three  to  five  more  shoots  for  our  trouble, 
but  if  thinning  is  practiced,  the  spurs  will 
form  along  the  leaders,  and  bearing  will 
soon  stop  the  rank  growth  and  bring  the 
leaders  down.    The  pruning  is  best  done  in 
early  spring. 

Black  Knot.— Now  is  a  good  time  to  look 
for  any  black  knot  that  may  be  around  on 


any  plum  orcherry  trees.  If  the  branch  can 
be  spared,  cut  it  out;  if  it  be  not  very  badly 
affected  cut  the  knot  out  as  cleanly  as  pos- 
sible with  a  knife,  and  then  paint  over  the 
wound.  J.  Holloway. 


The  Apiary. 

Supplioi.— There  is  a  two-fold  reason 
for  at  once  laying  in  supplies  needed  for 
another  season  :  ist.  They  are  then  on 
hand  when  needed  and  may  be  put  Into 
shape  for  use  at  a  time  when  work  is  not  so 
pressing;  ad,  prices  are  almost  certain  to 
be  higher  later  on.  Most  dealers  make  a 
special  discount  on  out  of  season  orders, 
the  usual  scale  being  about  4  or  5  per  cent. 
Besides,  there  is  quite  a  tendency  among 
manufacturers  toward  higher  prices  for  1897. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  sections,  on 
which  several  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
have  already  announced  an  important  ad- 
vance. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
competing  for  business  during  the  hard 
times  they  overstepped  the  lines  of  a  living 
profit,  and  are  now  obliged  to  hedge. 

Color  in  Sectiont.— Most  bee-keepers  have 
been  wedded  for  the  last  few  years  to 
*'  snow-white  sections,"  and  considered  any 
other  kind  utterly  impracticable  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  best  white  honey,  cream 
sections  being  regarded  as  fit  only  for 
second  grades  or  for  home  consumption. 
Recently  some  one  has  discovered  that  this 
has  been  earned  to  such  an  extreme  that 
the  sections  are  In  many  instances  whiter 
than  the  whitest  honey,  and  the  latter,  in- 
stead of  being  more  tempting  on  the  market, 
actually  suffers  by  comparison.  Just  how 
much  of  a  reaction  this  will  cause,  it  is  hard 
to  say,  but  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
white  section  has  been  overdone  by  bee  and 
commission  men. 

The  Honey  Supply.— People  who  fear  an 
over-supply  of  honey  should  remember  that 
at  present  the  annual  honey  yield  in  this 
country  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  each  per- 
son one  pound  a  year.  Estimating  that 
one-half  the  people  do  not  care  for  honey 
and  that  one-half  of  the  remainder  are  too 
poor  to  buy  even  a  pound  or  two,  there 
remain  only  four  pounds  to  each  person, 
rather  a  meager  annual  allowance  for  a 
lover  of  honey.  This  estimate  makes  no 
allowance  for  the  amount  consumed  by 
bakers,  tobacconists,  confectioners,  etc., 
who  annually  consume  many  tons.  One 
Wisconsin  biscuit  and  confectionary  estab- 
lishment alone  is  reported  to  use  ten  tons 
annually. 

Commiation  Men.— Several  new  commis- 
sion bouses  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  have 
been  entertaining  bee  keepers  with  their 
tales  of  better  prices  than  the  old  concerns 
were  getting.  Look  out  for  them.  Some 
have  already  disbanded  under  pressure,  but 
"there  are  others."  It  is  pretty  safe  to 
make  careful  inquiries  before  consigning 
goods  of  any  kind  to  any  firm  offering  more 
than  market  prices,  and  the  old  houses  ex- 
perienced in  the  business  are  not  likely  to 
take  less  than  market  price. 

Wilder  Grahme. 


Bulbs  In  Storage. 

Even  though  the  bulbs  were  put  away 
with  care  earlier  in  the  season,  it  is  wise  to 
give  them  a  look  now  and  then.  As  the 
seasons  pass,  they  vary  much  as  to  condi- 
tions of  dryness,  etc.,  and  some  bulbs  may 
be  gathering  mold  when  we  thought  them 
all  right.  Dahlias  and  Cannas  will  need  a 
look,  to  see  that  the  first  are  not  shriveling, 
nor  the  second  rotting.  Gladioli  will  like 
to  be  dry  but  cool;  Tuberoses  must  not 
occupy  a  station  where  the  heat  falls 
below  4o*. 


Get 

Most  for  your  money  and  save  needlevs  ex- 
penses  now.  It  is  true  economy  to  build  up 
your  system  and  prevent  sicki  ess,  by  taking 

Hood's 

Sarsaparilla 

The  Best— In  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


HnnH  '  «  Pi  1 1 «  '^^  P'<>°^ ^^  efflotent  and 
IIUUU  »  fills  easy  In  effect.   SSoems. 


OLD  BOOKS  8S?: 'S/SS  "•■ 

A.  jr.  Orawi«r4.  tlS  K.  TU  StrM*.  mu  L^aii,  II«. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

AIIIF  COCKERS?  Bend  60 cts.  for  a  monthly 
VMlHb  Journal  devoted  to  Okme  fowls.    Sample 

6  CtB.  «AU  PAXCIBIS  iOURXiL,   BOtl*  CrMk,  awk. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

niftf^fllfCDCn  A  ten  «Mk  «lMt  will  fmm  Hat  CNM7flPM|ilw> 
UIOUU  W  EHEII  1m  wl  !««•  it  nfk  ud  «Uw  la  10  aiaM« Sw 
VMhinc  m4  !■  ft  «wk  mnovt  aU  jilmfim,  MMfch«*Jt  Md  Mb.  WmAw 
thttkfaivlihMtlRtelln.  PwfcMlyhwmlMt;  cMtelwMpalHu.  Cmh 
Vat  tnteautojHmp^nmafomA  to  imttOzmetuhM.  lUdiw  >ad  Ml  <lw» 
ttM.A«ti.  MM.JI.lllmT£B.«UC«aMlf!,81.£Mfa.n«b 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

Sfoond  Crop  Potato  Sood— S??rr%fi! 

yield.  ORKIBA.   BKOWHK. 

Cwkpm  Charles*  Ya.« 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


KEEPERS! 

BEND  FOR  aample  copy  of 
GLKANING8  IN  BBC  OULTURB. 
A  Handflomely  Illustrated  Magaxtne  and 
Catalosae  of  BBB  HDPPiaEtf.  Valnable 
^^book  oa  BMeiriTan  FlIKE  to  meh  one  whomea- 
Uona  thia  paper.  TUIC  A.  1.  ROOT  Ow.,  Medlaa,  •. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


B 


g^T'iTiraTT 


Olravlan  f 
,        8«Bd  ee. .... 


lpken8«l«TfA«fc: 
-EXCasiRlMibitar 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

INCUBATORS 

The  OLENTANOT  Incubator 
has  proved  to  be  the  best.  HaTo 
Uken  prise afterprise.  Brood* 
ere  only  ia.oa.  Before  buying 
elsewhere,  send  for  free  do- 
■cription  and  teetimoniala, 
Also  breeder  of  40  varieties  of 
high -class  poultry.    110  yarda 
110  houses.     Address 
Q.8.SIN8ER,2anliii«toii.a 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


llfCUBATION:; 

r-  iathefimtstep  in  the  poultry 

basinMe  and  much  of  f  ntnra  buo> 

"' —  depends  upon  its  oompJete- 

RiL.1  ABLW*  "**  ''^^  '"^  wher* 

in  used.  It  isnilly  warranted  and 

It  the  product  of  twelve  years  of 

""-  .never  been  beaten  in 

;itors— It' 


1 1  experience.   It  haa*^  ru 

, ,  Rhow.  It  is  not  Ilie  Its  oompotitorsHtTa  better. 

' '  mt1i^m\7^Im'itJiVL^K9n  DOiiUry,  eSsnTlSTfor  it. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

AMERICAN  QARDENINQ 

AN?  The  Ohio  Farmer, 

Both  One  Feer  ^oeJb  for  only  $1,60, 

THE  OHIO  FARMER  Is  a  larae,  80  paee  weekly.  $1 
"*•■;  r*K-  A  National  I^m.  Stock  and  Home  Journal, 
and  is  Clearly  the  Leader  of  the  ArrlewliHral  PreiMi 
•«  Amerlea.  It  pays  more  for  Illustrations,  Correspon- 
dence and  Maiket  Reports  than  any  other  of  Its  class. 

It  Is  the  Beet  aad  Costs  ■•  nore  than  otkora. 
Send  for  a  SAMPLE   COPY   to   THE   OHIO  FARMER. 
Cleveland,  O.  ^ 

•k'^2.^^4^'^2  *A1"??  '^"  ^*F*  their  paper  the  date 
the  order  Is  received  by  them,  and  continue  to  Jan.  UQ»-. 
14  moaths.  If  ordered  at  oaco.  Address  all  orders  to 

AMERICAN  QARDENINQ.  P.O.  Box  1697,  New  York 


Jan.  23.  1897. 
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Russian  Fruits  in  Iowa. 

ten  to  twelve  Russian  varieiies  could  be 
classed  as  winter  sorts  in  central  Iowa,  the 
balance  are  fall  and  summer  sorts  in  that 
section;  when  grown  further  north  there  are 
a  greater  number  of  fall  and  winter  sorts. 
Two  experiment  stations  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
are  within  12  miles  of  the  city  of  Des  Moines, 
and  the  one  repons  adversely  on  every  and 
all  fruits  of  Russia,  while  the  other  brings 
annually  to  the  great  Sute  Pair  quantities 
of  varieties  of  fine  fruits  of  that  type.  The 
main  experiment  in  the  West  as  regards 
this  line  of  fruits  is  within  33  miles  of  the 
city,  and  there  are  grown  successfully  135 
varieties.  On  general  principles  the  south 
half  of  the  State,  and  many  sections  of  the 
central  parts,  have  common  sorts  adopted 
out  of  the  old  list. 

The  Russians,  as  a  rule,  are  not  high  in 
quality,  but  there  can  be  found  some  fair  to 
jfood  fruit  ranging  as  good  as  Ben  Davis, 
willow,  Pall  Orange,  Coles  Quince,  and  few 
better.  Two  that  attracted  considerable 
attention  this  season  were  True  Good 
Peasant  and  English  Pippin.  As  to  their 
bein^  of  no  use  in  south  half  of  the  State, 
we  simply  present  the  fact  that  the  first 
award  among  15  to  ao  exhibitors  went  to 
Longfield  and  Tetofsky  last  season,  fruits 
shown  by  aouthem  Iowa  exhibitors.  Not 
many  years  ago  the  Walbridge  and  Pewau- 
kee  had  a  boom  and  many  friends.  These 
are  both  inferior  to  many  RuA>ian  sorts,  and 
were  largely  planted  in  some  sections:  if 
Russians  had  been  planted  in  their  sttad  it 
would  have  been  far  belter  for  many 
sections,  especially  as  regards  such  varieties 
as  Longfield.  Tetofsky,  Good  Peasant, 
and  Zusof 's  Winter. 

There  are  personal  antagonisms  between 
Iowa  horticulturists    on    the    subject    of 

I  Russian  fruits,  and  extreme  views  are 
uttered  on  both  sides  of  the  questions.  A 
large  number  of  private  experiments  are 

I  made  by  farmers,  and  those  not  connected 
with  the  State  societies'  work,  and  we  re- 
gard these  sources  of  information  the  most 
reliable.  To  illustrate,  there  is  an  exprri- 
ment  sUtion  but  a  few  miles  from  the  State 
Fair  grounds  that  reports  every  Russian 
variety  of  plums  an  absolute  failure,  and 
that  it  has  been  a  necessity  to  dig  up  and 
destroy  the  trees.  A  farmer  not  far  from 
this  station  last  year  brought  two  sorts  of 
plums  to  tho  horticultural  hall  to  be  named, 
saying  he  got  the  trees  with  others  from 
the  introducer  of  Russian  fruits,  and  had 
lost  the  labels,  we  compared  them  carefully 
with  plates  of  a  half  dozen  exhibitors  of 
Russian  fruits,  and  they  proved  Hungarian 
Prune,  and  Commuuia,  which  were  grubbed 
out  and  reported  a  failure  from  the  station. 
At  three  years  four  whip  trees  bore  nearly  a 
bushel  per  tree.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  the  Moldavka,  a  yellow  freestone 
variety,  last  season  bearing  fruit  aW'  inches 
m  circumference,  and  of  good  quality. 

There  is  a  part  of  the  Russian  work  that 
IS  not  so  very  amusing,  but  decidedly  in- 
teresting to  those  who  are  opposing,  and 
calling  in  question,  the  motives  and  all  acts 
af  the  introducer  of  this  class  of  fruits.  It 
uthat  class  of  agents,  dealers,  and  nursery- 
men who.  during  the  boom  of  the  Russian 
fruits  sold  trees  of  American  sorts  with 
Russian  labels  on  them  to  make  the  most 
money  possible  out  of  the  boom  while  it  was 
01.  Thisclass of agents.dealer8,and nursery- 
men is  now  seeking  to  lay  all  the  blame 
<«  the  origrUiator  of  the  Russian  fruit 
scheme. 

There  ta  a  large  amount  of  responsibility 
connected  with  the  introduction  and  dis- 
xmination  of  anv  line  of  fruits;  but  if  any 
use  is  well  started  and  it  creates  a  boom,  and 
tf«es  get  into  the  nurseries  and  are  sold  as 
true  to  name  and  before  they  are  tested,  a 
mistake  is  a  very  natural  conseauence.  If 
tr«e  dealers  and  agents  of  nurse nes,  with  or 
without  authority,  give  out  trees  not  true  to 
mne  juit  to  catch  the  prices  the  boom 
makes  possible,  while  there  may  be  some 
degree  of  responsibility  for  the  origin  of  the 
work  resting  on  the  originator,  the  moral 
crookedness,  and  the  odium  of  putting  out 
trees  not  true  to  name,  so  as  to  reap  the 
pecuniary  advantages  of  the  boom,  is  very 
conveniently  shouldered  onto  the  originator 
or  introducer.  There  are  some  well  planted 
orchirds  that  now  make  a  very  bad  showing 
•gainst  critics  of  Russian  fruits. 

W.  M.  BOMBERHER. 


FRUITS  OF.  EXPERIENCE. 

^OTTINOS  PROM  OBSERVATION. 

Do  not  Set  trees  or  plants  too  closely  to- 
gether. 

The  Evergreen  Belt  is  a  decided  protection 
the^e  cold  winter  days. 

Colored  Plates  of  fruits  are  mostly  mis- 
leading. 

House  Plants  require  special  care  this  cold 
weather. 

Prentiss  Grape. —This  variety  has  proved 
disappointing  to  many. 

Winesap  Apple  gave  excellent  satisfaction 
this  year. 

A  Heavy  Coat  of  fine  rotted  manure  put 
on  the  flower  beds  now  will  be  very  bene- 
ficial. 

North  Star  Currant  is  not  much  larger  than 
Red  Dutch  when  the  latter  is  well  culti- 
vated. 

Grapes  for  Home  Plot. — A  neighbor  in  se- 
lecting six  grapes  for  the  village  garden, 
chose  two  Worden,  one  Brighton,  one 
Agawam,  (Rogers  N.  5),  one  Niagara  and 
one  Moore's  Diamond. 

The  Habit  of  Observation  is  worth  much  to 
the  fruit  grower. 

Irrigation  for  Strawberries.—He  who  has  a 
good  irrigating  plant  on  his  strawberry 
grounds  shall  have  fine  luscious  berries. 

Glass  for  the  new  greenhouse,  hothouse  or 
hotbed,  is  it  ordered  yet?  It  is  nearly  time 
to  use  it. 

Horticultural  Literatnte.—How  much  of  it 
are  you  reading  this  winter  ? 

Cnltiyatlon.—If  the  orchards  have  been 
well  cultivated  and  properly  pruned  for  a 
few  years,  it  has  been  found  that  it  paid 
well. 

One  Good-Sized  Crab  apple  tree  is  enough 
to  supply  one  family. 

Dnchessa  D'Angonleme  pear  proves  to  be 
very  satisfactory  as  a  dwarf  on  rich  loam, 
with  clay  sub-soil. 

The  Industry  of  growing  vegetables,  as 
lettuce,  radishes,  etc.,  under  glass,  is  prov- 
ing profitable. 

Ostheime  Cherry.— If  a  good  variety  of 
sour  cherry  be  wanted,  try  the  Ostheime. 

A  Fair-Sized  Hothouse  for  growing  vege- 
tables, etc.,  can  be  built  at  moderate  cost. 

Plant  and  Seed  Li8t.~Is  it  made  out  yet  ? 
First  come  first  served  is  generally  the  rule 
with  nurserymen  and  seedsmen. 

Do  Not  Expect  an  orchard  to  bear  year 
after  year  the  first  grade  of  fruit  without 
liberal  fertilizing. 

Nemaha  Black  Raspberry.— I  have  tested 
this  and  do  not  consider  it  worth  as  much  as 
the  Gregg. 

Carter's  Seedling  is  a  new  strawberry 
which  is  a  very  heavy  fruiter,  beautiful 
color,  and  good  size. 

How  to  Set  Out  Orchards.— One  gentleman 
wishes  to  know  whether  in  setting  out  an 
orchard  to  use  large  or  small  trees.  The 
answer  is  that  a  medium  sized  tree,  with 
plenty  of  fibrous  roots  and  a  straight  body, 
was  to  be  preferred. 

Salt  for  Potatoes.— A  grower  says  that  he 
has  tried  sowing  one  barrel  of  salt  to  the 
acre  right  after  he  had  planted  bis  potatoes, 
and  considers  it  a  good  plan  to  ward  against 
drought.  He  claims  it  held  the  moisture, 
and  that  his  potatoes  were  perfectly  free 
from  scab. 

Mistakes  will  sometimes  be  made.  A  short 
time  ago  I  was  talking  with  a  fruit  grower 
who  had  obtained,  as  be  supposed,  fifty 
Orange  quince  trees  from  a  large  nursery 
of  established  reputation  for  doing  a  square 
business.  Only  about  a  dozen  trees  proved 
(as  they  fruited  this  year),  true  to  name  out 
of  the  whole  number. 

CiiAS.  C.  Nash. 


Scrofula  is  a  word  you 
don't  quite  understand,  but  if 
you  talk  with  your  doctor, 
he  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
generally  believed  to  be  due 
to  the  same  cause  which 
gives  rise  to  Consumption. 
It  appears  mostly  in  those 
who  are  fat-starved  and  thin, 
usually  in  early  life.  A 
course  of  treatment  of  Scott's 
Emulsion  with  the  Hypo- 
phosites  wherever  Scrofula 
manifests  itself,  will  prevent 
the  development  of  the  dis- 
ease. Let  us  send  you  a 
book.     Free. 

SCOTT  &  ROWNR.  Chemists.  Ntw  York. 


DOULTRr  BREEDERS  I   S«>nd50ct8.fora90- 
■     paged  monthly  devoted  to  Poultry,  etc.    Sample 

6  Ct8.       UeiUGAlf  POULTRY  BKEIDER,  Battle  Orwk,  Ibk. 


CRAY  HAIR  MADE  DARK 


Ml**te»«M.  Mn.  k.  HOITI.SX,«lt  i 


■  Af«b,tt.iiMKaii. 


ALL   THE   LATE8T  NOVELTIES 

AMD  PLAHTS  THAT  OAVT  BB  HAD  BJBBWHBUL 

C««Bas.  Italia  and  A«atrl«t  at  91  eaek. 

New  Roan,  New  Frnltt.  New  Shrabe,  New  Bolbe. 

10  OMil  fbr  $1.-S  for  60  eta.  Book  on  OmU  lit 
pecet,  \m  onte.  It  ota.  Oataloguee  of  New  and  Rare 
pSata,  Oactt  and  BolbafYee. 

A.  BLAMO  de  CO..    -    Pklladeiplila. 


Mention  American  Oardening  when 
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A  HORSE  BUYER 


He  usually  proceeds  with  caution.  If  a  slranijer 
should  offer  him  a  well  known  animal  at  a  "cut  rate" 
he  would  insist  on  a  billof  sale  from  the  former  owner. 
Wise  fence  buyers  who  are  offered  the  Coiled  Spring 
article  by  other  parties  should  ask  to  see  a  licence  from 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Mention  AmBrioa  Gardening  when  you  write. 

Offor  No.  38. 

Sent,    postpaid,  for  ONE 
NEW  subaorlptlon  at  81. 

^H||  SUMMER   BEDDING    ^ 

15D  OEUS  BOUIS 


These  bulbs  make  beautiful  borders  for 
summer  flower  beds,  as  well  as  attractive 

g)t  plants.  The  collection  includes  150 
ulbs  in  equal  proportions  of  the  four 
following  varieties,  named,  and  in  separate 
packets : 

OXALIS  DEPPEI  ALBA.-White. 
0XALI8  DEPPEI  ROSEA  -Old  rose  or  salmon. 
OXALIS  ERYPHILLA  PURPUREA.-Purple. 
OXALIS  LASLANDRA.-Crimson.    Tall,  fine  pal- 
'  mate  leaves. 
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AMERICAN    GARDENING. 


ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


POPULAR   NOTES    FOR    THB  8UCCB8SPUL 
AnATBUR. 


Outside  House  Shutters. 

In  the  interest  of  the  plants,  let  all  defects 
in  the  window  blinds  be  carefully  repaired. 
Many  an  old  house  must  apologize  with 
creaking,  slamming  sbame  for  hinges  gone, 
and  catches  worn  past  doing  their  rightful 
duty.  If  these  catches  cannot  be  replaced, 
a  few  hooks  and  staples  may  be  so  placed 
as  to  keep  the  blinds  in  position  when  open, 
and  to  render  it  an  easy  matter  to  close 
them  when  the  plants  require  it.  No  man 
of  ordinary  temper  will  close  the  shutters 
for  his  Dulcinea  if  it  is  a  matter  of  icy 
strings  and  cold  blundering  fingers.  If  the 
work  is  made  easy,  he  may  easily  be  per- 
suaded to  undertake  it. 

Too  riany  Eggs? 

What  is  the  bugaboo  that  frightens  the 
great  majority  of  actual  poultry  raisers? 
Is  it  not  under-production  ?  Every  effort  is 
put  forth  to  gain  more  eggs  during  the  two 
or  three  months  of  the  moulting  period,  and 
the  three  to  five  months  of  winter  cold. 
We  of  the  home  plots  are  fully  satisfied 
only  when  we  can  bring  our  flocks  up  (by 
means  of  mashes,  clovers  and  vegetables, 
nitrogenous  grains,  meat,  bones,  and  every 
possible  device)  to,  or  above,  the  pointed 
averages.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  would- 
be  poultry  raiser  finds  his  strongest  deter- 
rent in  the  year  of  over-production!  I 
talked  with  one  such  last  week— a  woman 
who  had  many  sound  ideas,  and  who  was 
looking  the  ground  over  thoroughly.  Yet 
more  than  a  fear  of  her  own  lack,  stronger 
than  any  fears  concerning  her  fowls, 
were  her  fears  as  to  a  permanent,  steady 
demand  for  the  products.  Groundless  fear, 
this,  especially  when,  as  in  her  case,  the 
location  can  be  chosen,  not  merely  accepted 
because  it  is  a  fixed  fact. 

Window  Carnations. 

Marguerite  Carnations  are  blooming  right 
along  in  a  sunny  south  window.  The  colors 
run  very  much  to  shades  of  a  peculiar  light 
red  which  is  yet  not  pink.  Still,  from  a 
dozen  plants  one  may  get  nearly  all  the 
good  colors,  and  some  well-shaped,  double 
blooms  of  good  size.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, by  any  means  equal  in  all  points  to 
the  best  of  the  greenhouse  everblooming 
sorts;  as  the  blooms  of  the  Marguerite  are 
usually  of  less  substance,  and  last  in  perfec- 
tion but  a  brief  period,  even  in  a  cool  room. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  they  have  many 
claims  to  distinction  as  good  plants  for 
sunny  winter  windows  in  cool  rooms.  Gar- 
den-grown, they  have  been  wholly  free 
from  red  spider  throughout  the  season  to 
the  present  time,  and  this  in  a  very  dry 
atmosphere,  and  almost  without  showering. 

A  Test  of  Patience  in  tlie  Fiower 
Lover. 

*'  When  1  am  65,  or  thereabouts,  and  feel 
that  I  no  longer  wish  to  work  very  hard,  I 
think  I  shall  like  to  spend  my  time  largely 
in  experimenting  with  and  hybridizing 
plants,''  said  a  young  woman  editor  last 
week.  "I  like  that,  too,'' eagerly  rejoined 
the  second  woman.  ''  What  line  would  you 
take  up?"  "  I  think  Tulipsoffera  fine  field, 
as  there  is  so  much  pleasure  in  watching 
them  change  their  colors,  as  the  years  pass, 
and  they  develop."  "But,  oh!  they  are  so 
slow!"  protested  the  other.  "They  take 
so  many  years  to  show  what  they  will  do." 
"So  many  years?  What,  then,  of  Orchids, 
which  take  often  15  years  or  more  lo  come 
into  bloom  from  seed  ? "    "  Ah !  me ;  I  could 


never  wait  for  them!"  said  the  impatient 
one.  "Two  or  three  years  seem  long 
enough  to  wait,  even  for  the  best  things.'' 
Ah !  the  patience  necessary  to  the  hy  bridiser. 

L.  Candidum  as  Aphis  Pasture. 

Some  may  have  wondered  what  especial 
traits  in  the  Harrisii  Lily  have  made  it  to  be 
preferred  over  candidum  for  forcing.  There 
is  one  point  in  connection  with  the  latter 
which  may  well  be  considered,  even 
though  with  careful  treatment  it  may  bloom 
as  well  in  winter  as  Harrisii  and  longiflonim. 
This  is  the  fact  that  aphides  are  so  fond  of 
it.  Of  all  the  plants  in  one  miscellaneous 
collection,  the  most  difficult  to  keep  free 
from  aphis  is  the  Candidum  Lily.  The  plant  is 
thriving,  unusually  well,  hence  it  cannot  be 
weakness  that  draws  the  pests. 

Seeds  of  Previous  Years. 

That  we  must  buy  some  new  seeds  goes 
without  saying,  with  all  of  us.  But  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  nearly  every  closet  store 
has  some  home-saved  or  left-over  stock. 
Sorting  and  listing  these  is  a  sensible  pre- 
liminary to  making  out  the  new  lists. 
Receptacles  not  mice-proof  may  indeed  be 
found  to  be  like  comb  without  honey.  Even 
if  the  seeds  be  all  intact,  let  them  be  listed. 
Seeds  like  cabbage  and  its  class  retain  their 
germinating  power  many  years;  others, 
like  the  umbel-fiowered  parsnip,  parsley, 
and  their  relatives,  fail  quickly.  Let  us 
know  what  are  the  probabilities  concerning 
the  seeds  on  hand,  lest  we  be  left  without 
some  favorite  herb  or  vegetable  when  its 
season  comes  on. 

Tlie  Wooden  Hen. 

The  little  illustration  shown  herewith  is 
small  only  in  size,  but  large  in  power,  when 
we  consider  that  the  "  Wooden  Hen"  is  no 
larger  than  a  live  hen,  yet  has  double  the 
capacity,  viz. :  38  eggs.    Owners  of  a  home 


plot  should  write  to  Geo.  H.  Stahl,  Quincy, 
III.,  and  ask  him  for  a  copy  of  his  handsome 
little  booklet  describing  the  "Wooden  Hen," 
and  also  for  his  catalogue.  Tell  him  you 
write  at  the  suggestion  of  American  Gar- 
dening. 

Re-arranging  Plants. 

If  plants  are  kept  chiefly  for  their  decor- 
ative effect,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity to  re-arrange  and  replace  rather  often. 
Unless  certain  plants  are  especially  selected 
for  certain  exposures,  it  is  difficult  to  grow 
good  plants.  But  by  keeping  those  that  m  ust 
have  sun  next  the  glass  in  the  sunny  win- 
dow, and  those  that  require  shade  further 
back,  or  on  the  floor,  one  may  do  much 
toward  good  plants.  Even  this  is  not  all, 
however,  for  as  the  plants  grow  they  need 
to  be  moved  to  give  better  chance  for 
others.  In  a  miscellaneous  collection,  when 
one  has  placed  each  plant  to  receive  the  best 
that  contritions  may  offer  it,  it  is  found  that 
the  effect  from  the  room  is  anything  but 
good.  For  this  reason,  a  general  collection 
fails  often  in  a  large  portion  of  its  mission. 
Flowers,  of  course,  are  beautiful  wherever 
they  may  appear,  but  only  special  arrange- 
ment for  effect  can  show  all  the  beauty 
there  is  in  them.  After  blooming,  they  need 
to  be  removed,  others  being  substituted. 


Begonias  and  Sunshine. 

"Begonias  now  in  bloom  like  a  sunny 
position  and  a  temperature  of  about  55*  to 
60^."  The  quotation  is  from  the  December 
calendar  of  an  expert.  This  runs  directly 
counter  to  the  common  belief  that  Begonias 
require  much  heat  and  little  or  no  sunshine. 
Wh )  has  something  to  say  upon  this  head? 

MyRA  V.   NORYS. 


Do  you  raise  small  fruits  ?  No  ?  Don't 
know  just  how  to  get  at  it  ?  The  Rural 
New-  Yorker  will  give  you  information  about 
it  every  week  in  tne  year  for  only  $1,  and 
your  money  back  in  three  months,  if  you 
are  not  Sitisfled.  We  can  send  it  and  Am- 
erican Gardening,  both  one  year  for  $1.80. 

aOOSEBERRY  <k^^^^-^'^-  """ 

T.  O.  ASHMEAD.  Nursery,  WlUlAmton,  N.  Y. 
Mention  Aimerioan  Qardening  when  you  write. 

''  Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow." 

Standard  aorts ;  tl.60  to  t2.50  per  M.    Bett  Rasp. 


and  Blackberry  plants,  9^.50  to  $5.00  per  M. 
My  ••  1897  *'  catalogue  mailed  free. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN'S  NURSERY,  Brldgman,  Mich. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


MV  STRAWBERRY  CATALOG 

170  C  C  oflnteresttopix)gr<»88lvegrower8and 
r  rt  CI  CI  careful  buyers.    SEND  FOR  IT. 
C.  N.  FLAN8BUKGH,  Leslie,  Mich. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


Stark  fruit  Book 

pontiiinn  new  atid  fOpyrj^IU 

colored  plates  of  ovt^^ 
100  rare  fruits,  etc.— write 
for  particulars.     Ask  for  list  of 
Stark  Trees— $3  per  IOO  and 
up.    Stark  Bbo's,  Stark.  Mo. 


K  TREES    I 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


NEW 

PLUMS 


TATGE 

The  Best. 
MILTON 

TheEatliest. 

[CHAS.  DOWNING 

Most  Beautiful. 
Send  for  cataloerue. 

8ilu  Wilson  Co^ 
Atlantic,  la. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  y^j  wiile. 


fan.  33«  1897. 
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WHOLESALE  MARKET  REPORT 


New  York. 

Business  in  hothouse  and  fancy  stock  re- 
mains in  practically  the  same  condition  as 
reperted  in  last  issue;  hut  these  conditions 
It  IS  hoped  will  very  soon  be  altered.  So- 
ciety events  are  now  beginning  to  be  more 
oamerotts,  and  a  larger  number  still  are 
expected  for  the  forthcoming  weeks,  be- 
tween now  and  lent.  Growers  of  fancy 
and  forced  stock  are  also  likely  to  benent 
from  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  heavy 
frost  in  Florida.  This  should  especially 
benefit  hothouse  lettuce. 

At  time  of  writing  lettuce  is  realizing 
very  low  figures,  but  much  of  the  stock  is 
only  equal  with  southern  grown,  and  con- 
sequently makes  only  the  same  price; 
plenty  of  lots  sold  at  50c.  per  barrel. 
Strictly  fancy  made  from  soc.  to  50c.  per 
doien. 

Mushrooms  are  still  selling  at  unprece- 
dentedly  low  figfures,  and  there  is  no  relief 
of  the  overstock  in  sight. 

encumbers  are  in  good  demand,  the  sup- 
ply being  very  light;  prices  run  from  75c.  to 
$1.75  per  dosen,  and  a  few  made  $3. 

Tomatoes  sell  at  aoc.  to  35c.  per  pound. 

Radishes  sell  well,  if  quality  is  good,  at 
from  $3  to  $3-50  per  100  bunches.  These 
var^r  in  count  from  eight  to  fourteen 
radishes. 

Hothouse  strawberries :  No.  i,  sell  at  $4.50 
per  quart,  No.  a  at  75c.  per  quart.  Select 
fruit,  Florida  grown,  75c.  per  quart. 

European  grapes:  75c.  to  $1.35  per  pound. 

Apples  show  no  change  from  last  quota- 
tions. 

Consignments  of  fresh  vegetables  from 
Bermuda  arrived  in  excellent  condition. 
These  included  some  very  fine  new  potatoes, 
realizing  $6  to  $8  per  barrel. 

Vegetables. 

Beets,  Florida,  new,  per  bosh,  crate SO  40   SO  60 

-FlorAa,  new,  per  100  bunches 2  00—  4  00 

—Charleston,  new,  per  lOu  boncbes 3  00—  4  00 

-olil,perbbI 75—  1  *>0 

Bnisiels  sproats,  per  qt 6—     08 

Cabbaces,  per  100 8  00—  4  00 

-Danish,  per  100 6  00-  7  00 

Oaallflowers,  fancy,  per  bbl 6  00—  7  00 

-com.  to  prime,  per  bbl 2  00—  5  00 

Celery,  flat  bunches,  per  doz.  bunches. . . .     60—  1  00 

—fancy  large,  per  doz.  stalks 35—     40 

oAverage  best,  per  doz.  stalks 20—     30 

—mall  to  medium,  per  doz.  stalks 10—     15 

la  plants,  Florida,  pei  >^-bbl.  box 1  00>-  2  00 

-norlda,  per  bbl 2  00     4  00 

Kale.  Norfolk,  per  bbl 30-     50 

Lettaoe,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl 4  00—  5  00 

-Worlda.  per  H-obl.  basket 75—  1  50 

— Battem.  per  dozen 25-^     75 

Onions.  Extern  white,  per  bbl 4  00—  6  00 

-Eastern,  red,  per  bbl 8  2.5—  8  50 

-Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl 8  00—  3  25 

-SUte  &  w*n,  yellow,  per  bbl 2  80—  2  60 

-Western,  white,  per  bbl 2  60—  5  00 

-Western,  rod.  per  bbl 2  60—  2  75 

-Canadian,  red,  per  bbl 2  75—  3  25 

-Oranfe  Co.,  white,  per  bag 2  50—  5  00 

—Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bag 2  00—  2  50 

-Orange  Co.,  red.  per  bag 2  00—  3  26 

Peas,  Florida,  per  crate 1  60—  3  50 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  crate  or  carrier. ...  1  00     1  50 

-lUrrow,  per  bbl 1  00-  1  25 

-Habfaard,  per  Dbl —  1  00 

-Florida.  whit«>,  per  crate 50-     75 

String  beanii,  Florida,  wax,  per  crate 2  00-  4  00 

-Florida,  express,  bask,  or  crate 2  5J-  8  60 

rFlorlda.  green,  freight,  per  crate 2  00—  3  50 

Spteach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl 60-  1  00 

ToraliM,  Canada.  Russia,  per  bb 60—     70 

Tomatoes  Southern  Florida,  per  carrier  1  50  -  8  60 

Philadelphia. 

Bas'mess  in  both  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
markets  is  very  poor,  and  in  many  cases 
the  commission  men  report  that  jii^rowers 
are  not  getting  any  returns,  after  express- 
9gt  and  commission  are  taken  out.  This 
condition  of  affairs  has  existed  now  for  the 
past  three  weeks. 

Apples  have  been  moviog  fairly  well  this 
past  week,  Spitzenburg  being  probably  the 
most  sought  after. 

Grapes  arc  very  scarce,  and  what  few  are 
oa  sale  are  not  of  good  quality. 

Florida  strawberries  are  in  larger  supply; 
some  fairly  good  fruit  is  now  coming  in, 
which  sells  at  75c.  to  $1.25  per  quart  box. 

Tomatoes  from  nearby  growers  are  of 
improved  quality,  and  bnng  25c.  to  30c.  per 
lb.;  second  g^ade,  15c.  to  20c.  per  lb. 

The  glut  of  mushroims  continues,  20c. 
per  pound  is  the  best  price  obuined,  but 
tlie  best  quality  produce  goes  direct  to  the 
large  hotels,  and  for  that  a  better  price  is 
obtained. 

The  supply  of  lettuce  is  far  above  the 


demand;  some  of  tke  Florida  sfock  is  not 
up  to  standard,  and  will  not  pay  for  the 
ezpressage.    At  the  present  state  of  the 
market  it  is  useless  to  ship  poor  stock. 
Apples* 

SpltcenboriTt  fancy,  per  bbl $1  75— $2  60 

bpttaenlmrg,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl 100—160 

Northern  Bpy,  per  bbl 1  25—  1  75 

Baldwin,  n:  v.,  fancy,  per  bbl 125-180 

Baldwin,  fair  to  good. i  00—1  40 

Greenings,  fancy,  pr  bbl 1  25—  1  60 

Greeninga,  fair,  per  bbl 80-1  00 

Vegetables. 

Beets,  Florida,  per  100  boBchea. &  00—  7  00 

BmsselB  aproQta,  per  Qt 8—     10 

Cncnmbers,  Florida,  per  crate 3  00     6  00 

Cabbages,  per  100 4  00-6  00 

Cauliflowers,  fancy,  per  bbl 5  00—  7  00 

Celery,  fancy,  per  doc.  bunches. 60—     SO 

—fair  to  good,  doE.  bunches. 30—     60 

Egg  plants,  per  H-bbl.  box. 1  50—2  00 

Lettnce,  Florida,  per  basket 75—  1  60 

Onions,  Eastern  white,  per  bbl 4  00—  6  00 

—Eastern,  red,  per  bbl 3  25—  3  60 

—Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl 3  00—  8  26 

—Western,  white,  per  bbl 3  00—4  76 

—Western,  red,  per  bbl 2  25- 3  50 

—Bermnda,  per  crate 2  00—  2  25 

Peas.  Florida,  per  crate I  75—  2  60 

String  beans,  wax,  Florida,  per  crate....  1  50—  2  00 
Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl 50-  1  25 


One  Way  tq  Protect  Small 
Shrubs. 

Winding  a  bit  of  burlap  tightly  about 
the  stalk  and  limbs  of  a  shrub  does  not 
afiFord  needed  protection  in  winter — such 
a  plan,  in  fact,  affords  very  little,  if  any, 
protection.  Straw  or  hay  should  first  be 
put  about  the  shrub  in  the  manner 
shown  in  a,  figure  22.  Then  wrap  tightly 
with  burlap  and  tie,  as  suggested  at  ^. 
By  this  plan,  the  roots  are  well  protect- 
ed—often the  very  part  of  the  shrub 
that  most  needs  protection— and  a  body 
of  heat  kept  inside  the  covering  that  is 


Fig.  22  —The  Way  to  Protect  Shrubs. 
(See  text.) 

not  easily  dissipated.  The  form  shown 
is  also  a  protection  against  buffeting  by 
the  wind,  as  the  big  base  makes  the 
shrub  immovable,  and  also  keeps  any 
weight  of  snow  from  resting  upon  the 
shrub.  W.  D. 


NUTS    FOR   THE}   liARGB    PLOT. 

That  nutting  is  a  delightful  recreation 
during  glorious  autumn  days  goes  without 
saying.  The  aame  may  be  «aid  of  the  fact 
that  mofit  of  the  delight  often  inheres,  and 
must  inhore,  in  the  outing  and  not  in  the 
uncertain  captures  of  nuta.  Why  not  have 
the  nuts  on  the  home  plot?  Competent 
authorities  tell  us  that  we  can  have  them 
in  bearing  at  three  yoans  old;  that  we  can 
have  them  to  ripen  nuts  as  early  as  the 
first  week  in  September;  that  we  can  have 
them  six  inches  in  circumference,  if  we 
plant  the  right  sorts.  If  it  to  worth  while 
to  plant  whole  farms  to  nuta  (as  eome  are 
now  contemplating),  may  it  not  be  well 
worth  while  to  have  a  tier  or  two  on  the 
home  plot?  The  chestnut  is  a  noble  tree, 
and  one  or  two  would  in  a  few  years  fur- 
nish a  full  supply  for  a  good-sized  family, 
even  to  the  famous  "chestnut  stuffing," 
which  cooking  school  teachens  are  so  popu- 
larizing. 

San  Jose  Scale  in  Ohio.— The  dreaded  San 
Jose  scale  is  reported  as  having  invaded 
fruit  orchards  in  Catawba  Island  and  the 
Marblehead  Peninsula.  Prof.  Webster,  of 
the  Wooster  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  has  been  examining  trees  in  the 
vicinity,  and  has  advised  the  destruction  of 
all  affected  trees,  to  prevent  Its  spread  to 
other  localities.  In  accordance  with  his 
decision,  many  orchards  in  the  island  and 
peninsula  region  are  being  bereft  of  valuable 
trees,  and  in  some  instances  the  greater 
portion  of  fruit  farms  are  being  cleared. 
The  loss  will  fall  heavily  on  many  of  the 
smaller  growers. 


INI 


This  little  picture  will  come] 
I  home  with  telling  force  to  manv  1 
a  tired  and  overworked  farmers  i  ^ 
wife,  who  has  often  felt  that  she  IJ 
;  could  not  longer  stand  the  strain  g  * 
^  and  who  finally  succumbed  to  J 
►  disease.  Poor  woman!  Do  you  t„ 
[not know  that  there  is  within M 
I  your  easy  reach  a  remedy  that  yf 
\  will  qmckly  restore  you  toM 
)  health  and  happiness?  A  remedy^ 
I  that  will  positively  cure  jS 
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BRICHT8  DISEASE  SM 

URINARY  TROUBLES       SjC 

t        GENERAL  DEBILITY         icS 

I        AND  MALARIA  « 

[  and  all  diseases  caused  by  dia-J}} 

j  ordered  Kidneys  and  Liver.  It  isJT' 

a  purely  vegetable   compound  j 

which  has  cured  thousands  and! 


will  cure  you.    It's  name  is 


I^arge  sized  bottle  ornew  style       iKS 
smaller  one  at  yournearest  store.  |^ 
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cents  per  square  foot  for  a  pood 
corrugated  8TBBL  ROOFING, 

^or  farmers'  houses  and  barns. 

.Circulars  explain  all  about  it. 
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■  EAST  BERLIN,  Conneoticut. 
Mention  Aanerioan  Gardening  when  you  write. 
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X  8UBE  CBOBt 

2  MUSHROOM  SPAWN 

♦  LitlUM  HARRISII.       DUTCH  BULB». 

T       Uhutntwl  Balb  OW«lo«<m  oa  appUoUloa.       T 

t  WEEBER  A  DON,  "^  ST^SS:^  ? 

Z         iMChaabwsSt.,  NawYoricCKy.        Z 

X.AAA  A  A^AAAAA  A  A  A  AA.   AAAAAAAaX 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

«kw,  ruhViM.  HauMhold.  Ordbjud,  duim,  norlaultoM.  Ptnitry,  etc.,  om 

CM  hr  10  mMs.  if  70a  Mod  Om  bmdm  mmI  tUramm  of  rtx  UAj  Mead^ 
OHAJTB  FAKS  JOCRHALk  OU  Svam  Avv^  SbIiU  IimK  Ma^ 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

FOR  sale! 

▲iverttMintnta  not  to  txceed  eighty  word*  wtll 
to  lnMit«d  under  this  heaiiinf  at  Two  cmrrs  fib 
WOBB  each  inaertion,  payal>le  In  adTanoe. 

Tbe  addreis  win  be  charged  aa  i»art  of  the  adn.. 
aad  each  Initial,  or  a  number,  eonnti  aa  one  word. 
Vo  enta  or  dlaphty  type  allowed. 

HULSKBOSCH  BROS.,  bnlbe  and  plaate,  Bugle- 
wood.  N.  J. 

QTRAWBERRT  PLANTS  for  sale.  CaUlogne 
*^    free.    Charles  Howard,  2  Johns,  Md. 

"P  ADISH  and  LETTUCE  Seed  for  forx:lng.  Write 
•^^  for  Samples  and  Prices.  Frank  H.  Battles, 
Seedsman,  Rocbebter,  N.  Y. 

r\0  YOV  WANT  the  best  flower  pots  ?  If  so,  send 
-^  address  to  The  WhlUdin  Pottery  Co.,  7U  Wbartoa 
9%.t  Philadelphia.  Three  shipping  points,  can  sare 
yoa  freight. 

QTRAWBERRIB8,  Potatoes,  Seeds.  Send  to  the 
^  Rocky  Comfort  Gardens  for  the  brightest  little 
catalogue  pablished,  with  np  to-date  prices.  Wm. 
A.  Olds,  Okemoe,  Mich. 

CTRAWBBRR7  PLANTS,  Clyde,  b#st  early  perfect 
*^  flowering  variety  erer  Introduced.  Sixty  vari- 
eties, best  plants  at  lowest  prices.  Catalogue  free. 
Enos.  W.  Dunham,  StevensvlIIe,  Mich. 


CEED  POTATOES  for  sale.  I  have  Great  Early. 
^  Thoroughbred,  and  new  Early  Excelsior  seed 
potatoes  for  sale  at  80  cents  per  I b..  prepaid.  Other 
varieties,  5  cents  and  up.  Price  list  free.  James 
O'Brien.  Onslow,  Iowa. 

CTRAWBERBY  PLANTS.  Try  the  Marsaret 
*^  Fountain.  Michigan,  Clyde,  Glen  Mary.  Head- 
quarters for  Ganly,  Brandy  wine,  Marshall,  Parker 
Earle  and  all  choice  standards.  CaUlogue  free  to 
aU.    C.  N.  Flansburgh,  Leslie.  Mich. 

piH)R  SALE  Country  place,  about  three  acres,  85 
*■  miles  from  New  York:  house  large,  arranged 
for  two  families,  heated  by  steam  ;  new  greenhouse 
20x90,  poultry  houses  and  yards,  fruits,  large  and 
productive  garden,  very  convenient  and  accessible, 
very  desirable  for  garden«'r  and  flower  grower,  or 
gentleman*s  residence.  Address  Henry  S.  Concklin, 
26  Court  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

(GLADIOLI,  CANNA8,  CLIVIAS,  Souchet  and 
^-'  Lemolne's  novelties  first  ofFered  in  America. 
Special  tested  selections  at  European  prices.  Extra 
mixtures:  Ingleside  Hybrids,  Dr.  Van  Fleet's  choice 
collection,  Burbank's  California  Select,  Mt.  Vernon 
Hybrids,  Groff's  Hybridized  Seed  and  Seedlings. 
Oannas,  Italia.  Auetrla.  and  best  standards.  New 
Hybrid  Cllvias.  Canna  Seed.  H.  H.  Groff,  Simcoe, 
Ontario.  Canada. 

'DOOKS.—We  can  furnish  any  book  treating  on 
-'-'  horticulture  printed  in  this  or  any  other  country 
Send  for  our  Select  Catalogue  of  Horticultural 
Books,  free.  American  Gardening,  P.  O.  Box  1617. 
New  York. 


'DINDERS— Every  subscriber  should  have  one.  We 
^  offer  the  best  to  be  had,  sent,  postpaid,  for  m 
cents,  or  given  free  for  two  new  suhscrlptlgns  and 
the  renewal  of  your  pwn.  American  Gardening 
P.  O.  Box  1697,  New  York. 


Biuinest  Cards. 

Cards  will  be  Inserted  under  this  heading  at  two 
onrTB  PVR  woRn  each  insertion,  pasrable  In  advance; 
the  address  to  be  counted  part  of  the  advertisement. 

T  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  consultations,  plans, 
-"  superintendence,  plants,  labor,  etc..  supplied  for 
work  as  wsnted.  fiOO  original  designs  for  residences, 
gardens,  parka,  etc.,  ready  for  Inspection.  Com- 
munications solicited  'rom  those  who  require  the 
TElue  of  land  or  residence  developed  with  oractical 
economy.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P  O.  box  1607, 
New  York  City 

Situations  Wanted. 

Advertisements  will  be  Inserted  under  this  head- 
ing at  ONC  CEif T  PER  WORD  esch  Insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  The  address  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  No  advertisement  inserted  for 
less  than  fifteen  cents  per  InserUon. 

(XARDENER  wants  situation  on  private  place. 
^^  thoroughly  understands  the  care  of  a  gentle- 
man's place  and  the  cultivation  of  grapes,  roses, 
oarnatlons.  chrysanthemums,  violets,  also  the  grow- 
ing of  vegetables.  Eniellsh;  single;  goo^  reference^; 
10  years'  practical  experience.  R.  H.  C,  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


PRIVATE    GARDENERS. 

We  solicit  for  publication  under  tbia  heading 
aotea  on  the  work  being  done  by  private  gar- 
ienera,  changes  In  appointment,  and  allmattara 
at  Intoreat  to  horticultnrlata  generally. 


Death  of  William  Elliott. 

On  Saturday  last,  January  16.  the 
head  of  the  seed  firm  of  Wm.  Elliott  & 
Sons,  New  York,  died.  He  was  in  his 
73d  year. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  the  name  of 
William  Elliott  has  been  before  the 
trade,  and  his  death,  which  had  been 
expected  for  some  time  past,  will  cause 
many  a  one  to  recall  the  pleasant 
moments  well  spent  in  the  company  of  a 


tian  of  better  prices  for  the  j^rowers^of 
the  stock. 

William  Elliott  was  originally  a  gar- 
dener; born  of  a  race  of  gardeners,  on 
Oct.  10,  1824.  at  the  village  of  Crailling. 
near  Jedburgh,  Scotland.  Having  served 
his  apprenticeship  in  the  Earl  of  Mintor's 
gardens,  near  bis  home,  be  became  gar- 
dener for  Sir  J.  Trevelyan,  near  New- 
castle, England ;  then  at  Ripley  Castle. 
Yorks.  After  a  few  other  changes  he 
went  to  London  and  was  for  two  years 
with  the  firm  of  J.  &  C.  Lee  in  their  then 
celebrated  Hammersmith  Nurseries. 
Returning  to  Scotland,  he  entered  the 
wholesale  fruit  business,  but  soon  again 
took  up  gardening  at  Sawley !  Hall, 
Rtpon,  Yorks;  thence^  to  Skirvings 
Nurseries,  Liverpool. 

Elliott  arrived  in  the  States,  March 
1 85 1,  and  was  variously  florist  and  gar 
dener,  and  eventually  leased  a  place  a 


Fig.  23.— The  Latk  William  Elliott. 


genial  friend,  and  to  linger  with  fond 
recollection  over  the  past.  William 
Elliott  was  the  last  survivor  ef  that 
coterie  of  the  seed  trade,  who,  so  far  as 
New  York  is  concerned,  connected  the 
present  generation  with  the  beginnings 
of  the  interest  now  so  large,  and  he  was 
never  tired  of  recounting  to  those  who 
knew  him  personally,  a  wonderful  fund 
of  anecdotes  concerning  himself  and 
others  with  whom  his  varied  and  long 
experience  had  brought  him  into  contact. 
To  many  of  our  readers,  perhap?*,  it  is 
as  an  auctioneer  that  William  Elliott 
will  be  most  familiar.  Wben  on  the 
rostrum,  his  keen  powers  of  humorous 
conception,  coupled  with  the  character- 
istic dryness  of  method,  which  is  in  the 
blood  of  the  Scot,  endeared  him  to  all 
frequenters  of  the  Dey  street  salesrooms, 
and  not  infrequenMy  aided  to  the  realiza- 


Bergen  Hill,  N.  J.,  where  he  started  in 
as  a  market  gardener:  this  venture 
proving  a  failure,  he  went  to  Canada 
with  the  intention  of  farming,  but 
hastened  back  to  New  York,  entering 
into  the  employment  of  J.  O.  Sheldon. 
S.L,  and  later  of  that  gentleman's  father- 
in-law,  James  McCall. 

In  1854.  Elliott  bought  the  seedT busi- 
ness of  Hugh  Orr ;  being  approached  bv 
I^aac  H.  Young,  the  firm  of  Young  & 
Elliott  became  established  at  9  John  st. 
In  1858.  Elliott  held  his  first  auction 
sale  (for  Andrew  Dryburg,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa).  In  18S9,  Young  died  ard 
the  firm  became  as  it  is  to-day,  Wm. 
Elliott  &  Sons. 

Mr.  Elliott  married  the  daughter  of 
Caot.  Carrol),  S  I.,  and  leaves  the  widow 
and  four  children,  the  two  sons  carrjirg 
on  the  business. 
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Curator  Dawson,  of  the  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum, on  Tree  Planting. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Blackstone 
Improvement  Society,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
Jackson  Dawson,  Curator  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  Boston,  delivered  an  address 
on  the  subject  of  tree  planting.  Trees  are 
rapidly  disappearing  from  our  cities,  and 
few  are  replaced;  In  all  the  large  cities  and 
towns  modem  "improvements"  are  driving 
tbem  out,  and  strtets  which  two  years  ago 
were  well  shaded  are  now  wbolly  treeless. 
It  was  time  local  associations  i>aw  to  it  that 
something  was  done  either  by  municipal  or 
legislative  action  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  the  trees;  there  are,  of  course,  many  laws 
for  the  protection  of  the  trees,  but  they  are 
rarely  put  into  effect.  Many  trees  are  de- 
stroyed in  the  pruning  so-called,  by  various 
companies  which  run  wires  along  the  streets, 
and  many  are  ruined  by  being  used  as  hitch- 
ing posts.  A  house  can  be  built  in  a  few 
months,  but  it  takes  years  of  waiting  and 
care  to  get  a  good  shade  tree.  The  study  of 
botany  has  been  introduced  extensively 
into  the  schools,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
should  be  interested  in  the  care  of  the 
trees. 

The  work  of  beautifying  country  homes 
is  being  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  This  cannot  help  but 
nave  a  good  influence  in  the  surrounding 
towns.  In  the  city  of  Washington  there 
were  few  trees  on  the  streets  for  many 
years,  and  what  few  there  were  on  the 
thoroughfares  were  in  poor  condition.  Nur- 
series were  established,  and  a  variety  of 
trees  planted  and  cared  for,  so  that  to-day 
there  are  many  well-shaded  streets. 

In  New  York  many  of  the  streets  are  tree- 
less, but  this  is  to  be  expected  in  a  city 
where  so  much  business  is  carried  on. 
Politics  and  trees  do  not  go  well  together, 
but  there  is  no  reasoti  why  some  provision 
should  not  be  made  for  preventing  the 
mutilation  of  trees  in  the  streets.  Atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  organization  of  a  tree 
planting  society  in  Brooklyn,  and  to  the 
well-shaded  streets  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Oceanic,  N.  J* 

The  regn^lar  semi-monthly  meeting  of  the 
Monmouth  County  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  on  Friday,  January  15.  The  dele- 
gates who  attended  the  **  smoker,"  given 
by  the  N.  Y.  Florists'  Club,  were  very  en- 
thtuiastic  over  the  affair,  and  had  nothing 
but  the  warmest  praise  for  the  Club  and  its 
members.  A  resolution  was  adopted  ten- 
dering thanks.  As  evidence  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  the  president,  Mr.  Butter- 
bach,  is  held  by  his  fellow  memt)ers,  he  was 
recently  presented  with  a  beautiful  gold- 
headed  cane  by  one.  Arrangements  for  a 
public  exhibition,  to  be  held  in  the  early 
fall,  are  going  steadily  forward.  The  com 
mitteein  charge  promises  a  great  exhibition. 
The  report  of  the  delegates  to  the  Conven- 
tion of  American  Gardeners  was  listened  to 
with  attention,  and  at  its  conclusion  the 
Society  unanimously  ratified  their  action, 
and  resolved  to  affiliate  with  the  American 
Horticultural  Society.  The  Society  will  have 
no  more  loyal  supporters  than  those  of 
Konmouth  County.  The  next  meeting  will 
be  held  in  the  Fireman's  Hall,  Oceanic, 
N.  J.,  on  February  5,  at  7:30  p.m. 


Lenox,  Mass* 

The  regtUar  meeting  of  the  Lenox  Horti- 
coltaral  Society,  held  on  January  2,  was  the 
first  of  the  nights  for  the  programme  of 
essays  arranged  by  the  Society.  Mr.  I.  L. 
Powell,  of  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  addressed  the 
members  on  the  subject  of  Herbaceous 
Plants  and  their  Uses  in  Ornamental  Garden- 
ing. On  Saturday,  i6Ch  inst.,  Mr.  P.  O'Mara, 
of  New  York,  spoke  on  **  The  Gardener's 
Mission  in  Horticulture.''  We  hope  to  be 
able  in  a  later  issue,  to  refer  at  greater 
length  to  both  these  speakers'  remarks. 


Poughkeepsle*  N.  Y. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Dutchess  County 
gortictdtural  Society  has  been  arranged  for 
Wednesday,  February  3d,  next,  at  the  The 
Ncliion  House,  at  8  o'clock  p.m.  W.  G.  Salt- 
ford  is  chairman  of  the  dinner  committee. 


^  ^ORON  AGP'  I 

WHEEL  HOES 

Bkyde  Constniction* 

Thoroughly  Adjustable* 
High  Steel  Wbeek, 

Tubular  Frame^ 

Malleable  Castings. 

Light,  strong  and  woris  ^|ust  right*^  <  i 
BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  106.  Grenloch.  N.  J.   J  | 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS.— Winners  for  five  yean. 
Circa lar  free,  veokvb  8.  babhss,  Bbmic  crMk,  muk. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


nad  about  THE  COMET  $2,60  to  $5,00. 

Boats  thorn  all, 

buy  tm 

^  uou  Me  ti 

__     forfroooata.Ai.. 

oootfor  offto,  wrlto  today,  H,  B,  RU8LtR^ohnttown,0, 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


Haoo  you  road  about  THE  COMET  $2,60  to 
l^r  m     m\  Sond  potto!  card  for  froo  oata,A  har. 


Potash 

is  a  necessary  and  important 
ingredient  of  complete  fer- 
tilizers. Crops  of  all  kinds 
require  a  properly  balanced 
manure.     The  best 

Fertilizers 

contain  a  high  percentage 
of  Potash. 

All  about  Potash — the  resolts  of  ht  ute  by  actual  ex- 
[>eninent  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — b 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  Yorit. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 
THE  GLEANER,  Austin,  Tex.      ^ 

...WILLTKLL  ♦  YOU  #  ALL  ABOUT  IT...    -«» 

Mention  Anaerioan  Gardening  when  you  write. 


STkNDtRD  FLOWER  POTS 


Send  for  our  new  price  list  with  extra  dlseoanU.  AH  of 
our  pota  from  7  In.  and  upwards  hare  our  Pakeal  Bxoel> 
slor  Bottom,  whioh  is  a  grreat  advaxitage.  as  it  r 


THE  WHILLDIN  POTTERY  CO 
BRAMOH     WAREBOVBKSi 


■  perfect  draiaate.    A  Fall  Ltee  of  Balk  Pi 
713-719  WHARTON  ST.    PHILADELPHIA 


Kearney  and  Weetdde  AYeaaea,  JERaET  CITT,  N.  J. 

Jackson  Arenue  and  Pearson  Street,  LOMO  ISLAND  OITTp  N.  T. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

Oeeaa  Bteaai* 
skip     Co.    et 

Havaaaak  A 
Hew  KnslaaA 
A  Bavaaaak 
S.S.Oe. 

FLORIDA  THIS  WINTER?    THINK  IT  OVER! 

steamers  leave  Pier  8ft,  N.  R.,  N.  T.,  Taeadaya,  Tharadays  and  Satardays,  at  3.00  p.m  ,  for  Savannah  direct 
Tleketa  sold  at  same  rates  from  New  York  via  rail  to  Phiiadeiphla,  thence  Steamer  to  Savannah 
Cloee  connections  made  with  rail  lines 

FOR   JACKSONVILLE   and   all    Points   South   and   Southwost. 

QUICKEST,  LARGEST.  SAFEST  AND  BEST  STEAMERS  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST.  TICKETS 
INCLUDE  BERTH  AND  MEALS  EN  ROUTS  ON  BOARD  SHIP,  THUS  AFFORDING 
THE.CHBAPS8TIIIODK  OF  TRATKL  BBTWCBN  THE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

UNSURPASSED  CABIN  ACCOMMODATIONS. 
Sea  Spray  Baths.  Electric  Lights,  and  all  conveniences.    Send  two-cent  stamp  for  copy  of  Savannah  Line 
News,  and  illnstrated  book,  something  new,  to  Richardson  A  Barnaud,  Agents,  20  Atlantic  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass.;  M.  C.  Hammond,  Agent,  Pier  18,  South  Delaware  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  to 

O.  M.  SORREL,  Manager.  New  Pier  35,  N.R.,  New  York. 

Mention  Amerloan  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

Offor  No.  35. 


SENT 


postpaid,    for     ONE 
NEW  subscription  at 

....BEAUTIFUL... 


$i.eo 


TwelTeEveitilooniinglloses 

Grower's  selection  from  leading  yarieties. 

Of  all  premium  offers  this  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
most  temptinir  and  we  frilly  sruarantee  its  absolute 
reliability.  Grower  says :  *'  We  will  fill  your  orders  with 
strong  well-ripened  plants,  grown  specially  for  the  purpose, 
from  ^5^  inch  pots.    This  is  our  most  popular  collection 

and  it  has  made  hundreds  of  customers  for  us,  as  the  testimonials  in  our  possession  will 

show."    In  this  collection  will  be  found  such  varieties  as : 


Perle 

F.  Kruger 

The  Bride 


Virginia 
Snowflalce 
Bon  5iiene 


Bridesmaid 
Pink  Soupert 
riaman  Cocliet 


Prince  Holienzoliern 


Cornelia  Cook 
Maurice  Rouvler 
Catlierine  flermet 


Empress  of  Cliina 

The  collection  embraces  a  variety  of  colors,  each  plant  is  distinctly  labeled,  and  the 
collection  will  make  a  beautiful  bed.  Packed  in  stiff,  telescoped  pasteboard  boxes,  oil 
flulshed  on  inside,  and  shipped  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S.  in  good  condition. 

Orders  for  this  colleetion  can  be  flUed  at  any  time,  but  subscribers  in  the  North  and 
West  are  advised  not  to  have  their  orders  QUed  until  April  1,  or  Jater. 
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miEiiiiiiiii  mm  m  w. 

LET  US  FILL  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR  1897. 

Below  we  print  a  comprehensive  list  of  the  leadin^r  publications 
of  the  day.  when  more  than  one  is  wanted  in  club  we  will  be 
pleased  to  send  you  an  estimate. 

Our  list  has  been  carefully  selected,  and  the  price  at  which  we  offer  magazines,  etc.,  in 
club  with  American  Gardening  has  been  made  as  low  as  is  possible,  in  order  to  induce 
our  friends  to  place  their  orders  through  us  and  to  enable  them  to  obtain  their  literature 
at  a  great  saving  over  orders  placed  singly. 

Kindly  remember  we  are  not  confined  to  the  below  list,  but  can  furnish  any  newspaper 
or  magazine  published  in  the  world,  singly,  or  in  club  with  American  Gardening. 


Tho  first  eolamn  of  flgurvs  [A] 
■•eond  eolamn  [B]  oar  prioo«  Inoli 


Indleates  regular  yearly  sabsorlptioii  prieo; 
fading  AMBBIOAN  OAnBBlflNO  for  one  yoar. 


thm 


€toneral.  a.  b. 

Advance  (Ck>ng'l)  renewals 12  00  $8  90 

\     ".      nflyr,.  200  260 

American  Field  (new) 4  00  4  25 

"  "      Renewals 4  00  4  00 

"       Kitchen  Magazine...  1  00  1  75 

**       Machinist 8  00  8  20 

Aqvarimn i  00  175 

ArBna 8  00  8  60 

Art  Amateur 400  485 

Art  Interchange  (with  plates). .  4  00  4  85 

Atlantic  Monthly 4  00  4  80 

AvaMaria 2  00  2  70 

Babyhood 100  190 

BaptiBt  Missionary  Mafipazine..  1  00  1  90 

Carpentry  and  Building 100  185 

Century 4  00  4  60 

Chicago  Times-Herald  (Weekly)  1  00  1  85 

Chicago  Inter-Oceau  '*    . .  1  00  1  80 

Christian  ^Herald 1  50  2  15 

Christian  Register 8  00  8  85 

Churchman 8  60  4  10 

Colman's  Rural  Wcrld 1  00  1  88 

Coamopolitan 1  00  1  90 

Delineator  (Butterick*s) 100  190 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine.  2  00  2  60 

Detroit  Free  Press  (Weekly) ...  1  00  1  90 

Domestic  Monthly 1  50  2  15 

Donahoe's  Magazine 2  00  2  60 

Eclectic  Magazine 5  00  5  25 

Blectrtcal  Review 8  00  8  20 

Engineering  Magazine 8  00  8  50 

Forest  and  Stream  (new  only)..  4  00  4  20 

Forum,  The 8  00  8  60 

Frank  Harrison's  Magazine....     50  140 

Frank  Leslie's  PopularMonthly  8  00  8  50 

Godey's  Magazine 100  190 

Golden  Days 8  00  8  85 

Good  Housekeeping 2  00  2  70 

Harper's  Bazaar 4  00  4  25 

Harper's  Magazine 4  00  4  25 

HarpeifB  Weekly 4  00  4  25 

Harper's  Round  Table 2  00  2  60 

Home  Queen 60  1  85 

Illustrated  American , 4  00  4  80 

Independent 800  860 

Jenness  Miller's  lUns.  Mag 1  00  1  75 

Judge 500  520 

Judge's  Library 1  00  1  85 

Ladies'  Home  Journal,  The. ...  1  00  1  90 

Ladies  Home  Companion 50  145 

Ladies' World 85  1  80 

Leslie's  Dlustrated 4  00  4  40 

Life 500  540 

Lippincott's 8  00  8  26 

Macmillan's 8  00  8  60 

McClure's  Magazine 1  00  1  90 

Munsey's  Ma^izine 100  190 

Nation,  The 3  00  8  80 

New  England  Magazine. 8  00  8  50 

New  York  Ledger 2  00  2  60 

"     Tribune  (Weekly)...  1  00  1  90 

"     World  (Tri-Weekly)  1  00  1  75 

North  American  Review,  The..  5  00  5  50 

Notesand  Queries. 5  00  6  50 

Observer  (new  only) 8  00  8  25 

Observer  CRenewiA) 8  00  4  00 

Outing 8  00  8  35 

Peterson's  Magazine 1  00  1  85 

Philadelphia  Press  (Weekly). . .  1  00  1  85 

Phrenological  Journal 1  50  2  25 

Popular  Science  Monthly 5  00  5  65 

Popular  Science  News. 1  60  2  50 

Puck 5  00  5  10 

Puck's  Library 120  196 

Review  of  Reviews 2  50  8  25 

Scientific  American 8  00  8  60 

"  "    Supplement. ...  6  00  625 

••  "    with     "        ....  7  00  7  25 

''  ''  Builders' edition  2  50  3  10 

"  "    inc.  B'l'ds'  edit.  6  60  6  75 

*'  ''    All 3 editions...  9  00  9  25 


GeneraL  a.  b. 

Scribner's 13  00  13  60 

St.  Nicholas 8  00  8  60 

Sunday  School  Times ..  1  50  2  10 

TexasSiftings 4  00  4  25 

TheEtude(new  only) 1  60  2  15 

The  Etude  (renewals) 1  50  2  85 

The  Outlook 8  00  8  60 

Toledo  Blade 100  185 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm  (new).. . .  4  00  4  25 

Renewal 4  00  4  60 

Womankind 50  120 

YouDg  Ladies'  Journal 400  460 

Youth's  Companion  (new  only)  1  75  2  dH 

Renewals 1  75  2  75 

Asrricaltaral,  etc. 

American  Agriculturist 1  00  1  85 

Breeders' Gazette 2  00  2  40 

Country  Gentleman 2  60  2  76 

Farmers'  Advocate  (Canada).  ..1(0  1  75 

Farmers' Magazine 100  175 

Farmers'  Review 1  00  1  90 

Farm,  Field  and  Fireside 1  00  1  80 

Farm  and  Fireside 60  140 

FarmandHome 60  140 

Farm  Journal 60  180 

FarmNews 60  120 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 1  00  1  86 

HomeandFarm 60  146 

Indiana  Farmer 1  (lO  186 

Mass  Ploughman  (new) 2  00  2  60 

Renewals 2  00  2  90 

Michigan  Farmer 1  00  1  60 

National  Stockman  and  Farmer  1  00  1  85 

Nebraska  Farmer 125  185 

New  England  Farmer 2  00  2  60 

Ohio  Farmer 1  00  1  60 

Orange  Judd  Farmer 100  186 

Paeiflc  Rural  Press 2  40  8  00 

Practical  Dairyman 50  185 

Practical  Farmer 1  00  1  85 

PrairieFarmer 100  186 

RuralNew  Yorker 1  00  1  80 

Southern  Cultivator 100  1  86 

SouthemFarm 1  00  1  86 

'*         Florist  and  Gardener  1  00  1  76 

Strawberry  Culturist 60  185 

Texas  Farmer 1  00  1  76 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch 100  185 

Poultry. 

American  Poultry  Advocate...      25  1  16 

Fancier's  Review 50  185 

Farm  Poultry 1  00  1  60 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 66  1  50 

Poultry  Herald 60  140 

Poultry  Keeper 50  140 

Poultry  Monthly 1  00  1  85 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal 50  1  40 

Horticultural*  etc. 

Canadian  Horticulturist 1  00  1  90 

Garden  and  Forest 400  425 

Gardening  (Chicago) 2  00  2  50 

Green's  Fruit  Grower 50  185 

Meehan's  Monthly - 2  00  2  60 

Foreign. 

FarmandHome 2  25  8  25 

Field 10  50  11  00 

Garden 4  60  5  25 

Garden  Work 2  50  8  25 

Gardener's  Chronicle 460  625 

Gardener's  Magazine 450  525 

Gardening,  Illustrated 2  25  8  (0 

Gardening  World 2  5()  3  25 

Journal  of  Botany 4  75  6  25 

Journal  of  Horticulture .400  485 

Kew  Gardens  Bulletin 1  60  2  25 


ADDRK88 
CASH  WITH  ORDKR. 
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Questions  Answered. 


Our  Inquiry  Department  is  a  Bureau  of 
Information,  to  wbicb  subscribers  can  apply 
freely  for  advice  on  all  subjects  in  the  nela 
of  horticulture. 

m\  W4  cannot  under  take  to  reply  by  mml. 


Strawberries  Under  Qlaas. 

[Strawberries  transplanted  from  a  nursery, 
A  conpl«  of  months  ago,  and  grrown  in  pots  in  a 
conservatory  since  that  time,  are  flowering 
now.  What  treatment  should  be  fiveo?- 
Jnquirer,  N.J.'\ 

—Keep  in  frentle  heat,  watch  out  closely  fer 
red  spider  and  green  fly,  and  feed  occasionally 
with  liqnld  mannre  water. 

Mushroom  Beds,    flaklaf  Spawn. 

f  How  lonir  should  horse  manure  and  losm 
mixed  together  remain  in  a  heap,  being  turned 
every  second  day,  before  it  is  ready  for  Mash- 
room  Spawn  ?  How  and  with  what  would  yoa 
top  dress  the  beds.  How  is  the  spawn  got  not 
where  it  is  sold,  but  how  it  is  aot  ?  How  long 
will  t>eds  put  in  now  hold  without  being  n. 
newed?->yM7Mrr^r,  N.J.\ 

—Manure  is  ready  to  be  put  into  a  bed  at  any 
time  when  you  are  sure  the  violent  heat  has 
passed  away;  the  object  of  mixing  loam  with 
the  manure  is  to  modify  the  heat  and  enable 
the  operator  to  get  i  o  wox  k  more  quickly.  We 
do  not  advise  a  very  liberal  use  of  loam  in  this 
way,  for  there  is  a  danger  of  making  the  bed 
cold  and  soggy.  The  manure,  when  ready  to 
make  up  into  beds,  should  show  no  moisture 
when  squeezed  in  the  hand,  and  should  be 
sufficiently  elastic  that  it  will  rebound  when 
the  pressure  of  the  hand  is  relaxed.  In  such 
condition  it  will  generate  a  moderate  aod 
sufficient  heat.  After  spawning  topdress  with 
a  very  light  free  soil,  one  that  will  not  paste  or 
bind  when  put  on  the  beds ;  make  the  surface 
smooth  with  the  back  of  a  spade.  When  put 
on,  the  soil  should  be  tolerably  dry.  How  to 
make  spawn  ?  This  is  a  subject  outside  oar 
province,  and  we  hardly  care  to  enter  into  the 
details,  not  to  guard  trade  secrets,  but  because 
such  information  will  be  of  little  service  to  our 
readers.  The  process  is  too  tedious  a  one,  and 
in  a  small  way  too  expensive  to  t>e  practicable 
to  them.  Speaking  broadly,  "spawn" can  be 
made  by  mixing  together  two  parts  of  cew 
dung,  one  part  sheep,  and  one  part  horse  drop- 
pings. The  cows  and  horses  from  which  the 
foregoing  are  obtained  must  be  dry  fed ;  they 
ahould  not  be  fed  with  grass,  nor  yet  with 
carrots.  This  mixture  is  well  blended  together, 
dried,  beaten,  and  rubbed  through  a  small 
meshed  sieve  ;  after  that  it  is  placed  in  a  sbtd 
in  a  conical  heap,  and  is  either  covered  by 
stable  manure  or  mats,  whichever  may  be 
the  best  adapted  to  maintain  a  temperature 
ranging  from  55*  to  65*  in  the  center  of  the 
heap.  The  time  required  to  create  the  spawn 
at  this  stage  will  vary  from  four  to  twelve 
weska  This  is  only  the  first  part  of  the  busi- 
ness ;  the  next  is  to  get  it  into  brick  form  that 
use  may  be  made  of  it.  The  material  for  making 
the  brick  is  made  up  of  various  ingredients,  but 
generally  it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  drop- 
pings from  cows,  sheep,  and  horses,  with  straw 
manure  kept  out ;  a  fifth  part  may  be  made  up 
with  soil  or  road  scrapings  and  a  little  coal 
ashes.  This  is  all  mixed  together,  with  the 
addition  of  liquid  manure  water,  and  worked 
into  the  consistency  of  mortar.  The  mass  is 
then  laid  on  a  smooth  surface  in  a  shed,  and 
when  dried  to  the  consistency  of  plastic  clay  is 
cut  out  either  by  a  spade  or  proper  mold  into 
the  desired  bricks.  These  are  perforated  with 
small  holes.  Then  tho  drying  process  begins. 
The  bricks  are  stacked  in  sheds  adapted  to  the 
purpose  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  a  free 
circulation  of  air  among  them.  When  they 
reach  the  proper  condition  of  dryness  they  are 
spawned.  The  temperature  being  warm,  the 
spawn  runs  throu^^h  the  whole  texture.  Beds 
made  up  now  should  be  exhausted  by  spring. 

Celery  Rotting. 

[November  15  I  stored  my  celery  m  the 
garden,  in  a  pit  one  foot  deep  and  six  feet 
wide,  and  thoroughly  protected  it  from  frost 
snow,  or  rain,  and  also  arranged  for  ventila- 
tion in  favorable  weather;  yet  despite  these 
precautions  the  celery  rotted.  Previous  sea- 
sons I  stored  it  somewhat  differently.inasmuch 
as  it  was  not  blescbed  so  much,  relying  upon 
the  bleaching  being  done  while  in  storage, 
allowing  ample  soil  for  the  purpose.  This 
season  we  did  differently,  and  had  the  celery 
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chorouKhlj  bleached  first,  with  the  result  that 
we  have  had  very  rotten  celery.— //in^/i/i^^.] 

—The  reason  seems  to  be  very  apparent. 
Evidently  the  celery  was  overripe  before  stor- 
age was  commenced,  and  consequently  not  in 
a  condition  to  keep  any  length  of  time.  In 
preparing:  celery  for  winter  use,  first  select  a 
good  late  variety— for  instance.  Giant  Pascal. 
Grow  the  plants  to  as  full  a  size  as  possible^ 
have  them  in  a  vigoroort  growing  8tage,str iking 
a  happy  medium  in  not  having  them  too  green 
nor  yet  very  much  blanched.  Such  stock  as 
this  buried  properly, with  the  tops  free,bleaches 
very  rapidly  when  stored,  and  yet  with  care 
will  keep  for  a  considerable  time  when  pro- 
tected  from  the  elements.  A  batch  slightly 
more  forward  than  the  last  named  should  be 
available  for  present  use,  and  that  could  be 
stored  in  a  frame  or  any  convenient  place ; 
in  fact,  with  celery,  as  with  many  other  things, 
judgment  must  be  used  in  keeping  up  a  suc- 
eession  or  rotation  of  crops. 

Dracaenas  in  the  Window. 

(DoDrac«nas  require  sunlight?  do  thev  re- 
quire frequent  watering  and  spraying  ?  I  nave 
one  D.  Lindenil  which  1  have  kept  at  a  north 
window,  giving  it  the  same  treatment  as  a 
Palm,  but  for  some  reason  the  tips  of  the  leaves 
are  turning  brown.—^w^M'r^r  ) 

Dracsenas  require  sunshine  and  warmth,  and 
a  moderate  supply  of  water,  but  this  last  only 
when  really  needed ;  the  soil  in  the  pot  should 
become  moderately  dry,  and  then  a  thorough 
soaking  should  be  given.  A  moist  sponge  run 
over  the  leaves  now  and  again  is  good,  im- 
proving the  appearanca  «f  the  plant,  and  help- 
ing to  keep  the  pores  of  the  leaves  free  from 
dust.  The  brown  tips  complained  of  may 
have  been  caused  by  a  chill  at  some  time,  too 
cold  a  temperature  or  even  too  much  water  at 
the  roots. 

Soil  tor  AUophila. 
{To  J.  J/..  C>Aii?.)— Fibrous  loam,  broken  by 
hand  in  order  to  keep  it  lumpy,  a  little  rough 
charcoal,  and  a  small  portion  of  leaf-mold, 
together  with  a  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand, 
will  make  a  good  mixture  for  all  the  Tree 
Perns.  Alsophila  australis  enjoys  a  warm, 
moist  atmosphere. 

Oraftlng  an  Old  Chestnut. 

I  Win  you  kindly  inform  me  what  variety  of 
chestnut    (Japanese  or   other)  would  be  the 
IrablTf 


desirable  to  use  for  grafting  on  native 
trees  ao  years  old.  The  present  nuts  are  small 
and  I  desire  a  large  sweet  nut,  free  from  the 
ebjectiona  ol  the  Spanish  (bitter  skin)  if  pos- 
sible^and  one  that  is  hardy  and  good  yielder.— 

The  largest  and]most  reliable  Japan  Chest- 
■ut  Is  the  Japan  Giant,  though  it  is  not  so  early 
as  Alpha,  Reliance,  Superb  and  others.  We 
would  suggest  he  use  a  few  grafts  of  each  of 
the  earlier  sbrts  as  well  as  the  later  eoea.  The 
Paragon  is  one  of  the  best  Spanish  sorts,  being 
of  good  sise,  a  heavy  bearer  and  quite  early. 
The  Numbo.  Ridgelv  and  comfort  are  also 
valuable  varieties,  being  of  good  size  and  quite 
sweet.  All  the  above  named  varieties  can  be 
grafted  in  the  ao-year  old  trees  with  good  suc- 
cess if  the  grafter  undersUnds  his  business. 
C^estautB  are  not  so  easy  to  graft  as  apples 
and  pears,  and  more  care  should  be  taken  in 
grafting  them.— Parr ys'  Pomona  Nurseries. 


Travel  Via  The  Savannah  Line. 

A  number  of  fine  iron  steamships  ply  be- 
tween  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Savannah.  They  are  staunch  and  commodi- 
ous. The  hulls  and  decks  are  of  iron  and 
steel.  The  compartments  are  water-tight.  The 
laloons  are  beautifully  furnished  and  uphol- 
stered. Bach  ship  is  arranged  for  a  large 
number  of  first-class,  second-class  and  steerage 
passengers,  and  lighted  throughout  by  elec- 
tricity. 

If  yon  will  write  **  Savannah  Line  "at  Boston, 
New  York  or  Philadelphia,  they  will  send  you 
a  handsome  illustrated  book— something  new, 
and  a  copy  of  Savannah  Line  News, 


pUTOKaBDM 


PLOW 


THREE  SHOVELS 
AND  RAKE 
AnACHMENT. 

WKIQHT,  20  POUNDS 

^3.7CI    KACM. 

CASH  WITH  ORDCR. 

PARIINAORENDORFFCO. 

Mlak«4  Ptow  PteUrj  hi  AMrlca. 
ClftTON ILLINOIS 

Hi!  don  Amerioan  Gardening  when  you  write. 


GLASS 


For  Greenhouses,  Grap- 
eries, Conservatories, 
Hothouses  and  Hotbeds. 


GLASS 


VANHORNE,  QRIFFEN  &  CO. 

^Fr^  o/g...     » v^  r,y:;^ffc{r,v*'"'  new  yoril 
LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL     ARCHITECTS     AND     BUaOBRS 

•TSABK  AMD  HOT  "WATBR  HEATIMO  tSMOIMBBKS. 

PUD*  ud  TI.Miii.Km  fiinilil>.d  on  appUoktion. 


ttuA  ton  Mnt.  p<wtac*  tot  DloMraMd  CMalogn«> 

3LOX13D    Sd    BTTX^XTHS-A-IS^    OO., 

4KOHlTBCnP1J]iAI«  OFFICE,  160  FIFTH  ATB.,  COR.  5liat  STRBKT,  MKW  TOR& 
Faet«m  lTTtast«B^B»fl«4Ma«ll«irT««|i^ 
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THE  CHAMPION  OFFER 

OK    THE    SEASON. 


S|.(HI 


ELunTs  mm  wtmrn 


AS  follows: 


Eighteen  Full  Packets  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  value  $1.50 

And,  by  special  urangement  with  the  imbllflhen,       ' 

AM.  CARDENINC,  one  jcar,  NEW  nans  only, '  jj  \ 

TOTAL   VALUE,  -  -  $250! 

^^  /\/\  ^^^®'  ^1^  o^i*  ^ves  you  AMERICAN  GARDENING,  tlie 
^  I  fl  H  I  bri^litest  cTiurdenincr  paper  issued,  one  year,  and  sufficient 
I  ^IVIV  seed  to  start  a  j^odly  sized  fparden  with  some  to  spare  fbr 
your  fHends.  This  is  a  Bargrain  Offer,  made  solely  to  extend 
trade.  The  SEEDS  offered  are  of  the  VERY  BEST  QUAIjITY,  and  we 
look  for  thousands  of  answers  to  this  advertisement. 


THE  FOLLOWING   IS  A  LIST  OF  THE 


Alyssttin,  Sweet 
Asters,  fine  mixed 
Balsam 
Calendula, 
Candytuft,  mixed 
Carnation  Mars:uerlte, 
mixed,  very  desirable 


Batchelor's  Button 

(English  Double  Daisies 
Cosmos,  mixed 
Larkspur 
Marigold 
Mignonette 
Nasturtium, 

assorted  colors 


PACKETS : 

Pansles,  assorted  colors 
Petunias,  very  choice 
Phlox  Drummondl, 

choicest  strain 

Poppy, 

double  flowering,  mixed 
5weet  Peas,  all  colors 
RIclnus,  Castor  Oil  Plant 


The  above  collection  is  all  of  choice^  fteab  seed,  in  full 
packets^  such  as  retail  at\TeD  Cents  each,  and  is  not  made 
np  of  cheap,  unreliable  or  worthless  stock.  Our  reputation 
in  the  seed  trade  for  the  past  Fifty  years  is  our  voucher. 

If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  to  AMERIOAN  GARDENING,  but  want 
the  above  collection,  it  will  not  take  you  ten  minutes  to  obtain  the  subscrip- 
tion of  some  one  interested  in  gardening.  Send  in  this  new  name,  together 
with  $I.OO,  money  order  preferred.  Orders  filled  without  delay.  Paper  and 
seeds  sent  to  separate  addresses  when  so  requested.    Address 

WM.  ELLIOn  &  SONS,  '\^^f^'  54  Dey  St.,  New  York. 
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Jan.  23.  1897. 


THE  BEST  SEED  POTATOES 

And  Farm  Seeds  are  grown  on ... . 

Michigan  New  Muck  Lands  by 

HARRY  H.  BAIMOMD,  d;^r«!I5.^. 

Largest  grower  of  seed  potatoes  in  America. 
Prices  low.    Write  him  for  ilmstrated  caUIogne. 
Free  to  all.    Describes  how  he  grew  over 
750  Bnah.  3Iaule*sThoroiighbred  per  Acre. 

Mention  American  Gardening  wh&n  you  write. 


KOSS'  SEEDS  ^ISKltli.!: 

Oar  German  and  English  Catalogue  Free  to  all  ] 

who  need  Seeds,  no  matter  how  much.    Wholesale  « 

list  for  Market  Gardeners  and  Truckers.    Address  4 

THEO.  K088.  981  Reed  St,  Mllwankea,  Wis. 

Dealer,  Grower  and  Importer. 

0"W  anted,  a  few  fod  saleMnes  .Mi 


t%%^^%%<%^%%%(%f%%V»% 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


We  Grow  Seeds. 

Odr  Specialties  are : 
Cabbage,  Celery.Onions^Tomatoes, 
Potatoes  and  Improved  Farm  Seeds. 

Prices  low.     Please  ask  for  Catalogue. 

^      JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO., 

Mofttton   Farm   (P.  O.),  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yo4i  write. 

TRY  DRBBR'S 

aiRDEN  SEEDS 

_  Plants,  Bnlba  and 
Reqalaltea.  They  are  the 
heet  at  the  lowest  pricea. 
Calendar  for  1896  mailed 
free.    Address 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 
714  Chestnut  St..  PHILA. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

ELLIOTT'S 


I  ANNUAL  FDR  1897.  \\ 

Now  Ready.  Mail«4  free  on 
appUoatloti,  by  ooiy  mentton- 
ing  Amkricah  Oaudx^iho. 

;;  WM.  ELLIOTT   &    SONS,  j; 

^  ^  54  A  5A  Day  Street.  NEW  VORK.         < 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»»#»< 

Mention  Amerioan  Gardening  when  you  write 


NEW  AND 
POPULAR 
FLOWERS. 

New  Star  Petmla.  t^iSL 

'  '^.  'Imv  for  garden  w  pot  oaltor*, 
I  h  slower  harlDc  diMinet  white 
r-like  .tripet.  on  rioh  porplinh- 
■■  1  ground.  Tlia  flovcra,  about 
■'  -^1  laehta  aaroM,  almoM  hlda  tha 
I  i«at  ftom  Tlaw  Ibr  montha. 

DnUi  Giliiopsls.  '^ 

doQbIa  rarlatj.    Flowars  galdoa  yaUov  oolor,  v|na»aMroon  bpou. 

Swell  Scnted  Pusiet.  f«%'.'u:^':rJ.'VJi;: 

On«  paoktt  each  of  these  New  and  Popular  Flower  Beedi  eauib/ 
audi,  poetaga  iwepald,  and  three  month*'  eubaerlptlon  to  the 

AGRICULTURAL  EPITOBOST 
^k*-  FOR  XO  CTS. 

The  Agrlenltaral  Kpitamlat  now  goes  regularly  into  the  home* 
of  over  160,000  PraeHeal,  Proeperone  and  Prograaeire  Farmera  of 
the  United  Stales  and  Canada,  and  le  said  hj  them  ta  be  the  meet 
Praetioal,  Tlmelj and  IntereatingFarm,  Garden  and  HoQeehold 
Paper  pnbliihed.  It  treau  IntelUgcntlj  upon  General  Farming 
and  Stoek  Balalng;  telle  bow  to  make  the  Garden  pay ;  how  to 
raiee  Poultrj;  treau  on  Florienlture:  and  its  Hoasehold  De- 
partment, known  as  **  Chatter  Corner,^  Is  alone  wortb  a  rear'a 
sabtcriptlon  to  anr  Hto  household.  This  offer  to  (tarniih  a 
paoket  of  eaeh  of  the  abore  deeoribed  new  and  popular  flower 
seeds  and  three  months'  sabeoription  to  the  Agricoltoral  Bpito- 
mist.  all  for  10  eente.  Is  made  for  the  purpose  of  Introducing 
the  Bpitomist  into  new  homes,  believing  that  where  it  Is  read  for 
three  months,  it  will  be  found  eo  valuable  and  Interesting  as  to 
«eoure  for  us  in  nearly  averj  oase  a  yearly  subsorlption,  the  reg- 
ular price  of  which  Is  S6  cents.  The  money  which  we  will  receive 
from  this  offer  will  net  be  sullleient  te  mere  than  pay  for  the  ad- 
vertising, to  SUV  nothing  of  the  Flower  Seeds  and  three  months 
sabeoription.  Send  10  oente  in  silver  or  jwetage  stampe, 
upon  reoeipl  of  whleh  the  Flower  Seeds  and  Kpitemist  will  be 
promptly  forwarded.    Address 

XPITOMUT  rUBUSHIVG  CO.*  TBlHimflli,  lBd« 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


FREE  SEED  DISTRIBUTION 

(NOT  BY  THE  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT.) 

A  Superb  Collection  of  Beautiful  Flowers— hundreds  of  popular  varieties, 
annuals,  biennials  and  perennials  in  every  conceivable  shade,  tint  and  oolor,  is  en- 
closed, free  of  charge,  with  every  copy  of  our  beautiful  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF 
SEEDS,  PLANTS  and  BULBS  for  1897,  to  all  appUcants  from  this  adverUsement 
The  book  contains  much  information  of  value  to  all  lovers  of  flowers,  plants  and 
good  vegetables.    Postage  4  cts. 

PITCHER  &  MANDA,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

JOHN  N.  MAY,  Rtfoolver. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


STHA-W 

BASF 

BLACK 

aoosB 

DBW 


[JlQIf  WM.  G.  BABCOGK,  bridman,  higi., 

I  ■  ■  ^  "*  out  io  101)4  biooka.  not  frum  between  the  rows, trae to  name. 

9St7!K^.W^S»P^J^SA*  HU^  lil^"^  coBBldered.  Complete  Stock 
fCUKKAMTM  AMD  fIliA  PEM.   (Meotion  thts  paper.) 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


BERRY 
PLANTS 


BATTLES'  TESTED  SEEDS. 

Market  Gardeners,  Track  Faraiere,  and  all  Seed  Bayers  vet  aiy  pricea  before 
yoB  bay.       Write  for  ISST  Seed  Annaal  and  Special  Wholesale  Price  L.Ut. 

Send  for  samples  of  any  Eetds  jcn  with  to  lest.  OTSaleEmen  wanted  everywhere,     Write  now 

*"'*^S&?rA5ftlS'sEEDs.    «•   FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


SEEDS 


Early  Minnesota  Tomato— the  earlUat. 
New  Wisconsin  Ooldnn  Salsify— the  beat. 
Fkts.  lOo.  each.    C.  S.  Bead,  Oenera,  N.T. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

FREE 

if  you  send  8 
correct  nairM 
and  addrcssra 

mail  FREE  OCR  NEW  1897  Seed  and  G&nJenen'GaidV- 
telUj  how  to  MAKE  MONEY  on  a  small  ^fieof  liSd 

JOHH  BAU80HBE,  Jr.,  box  902,  Prieport.  lU. 

MentJon  Ariv-rlH'an  Cirtrfl^-^:    nj^  wtv^n  y<t\i  writ**. 


We  have  the  largest  and  flaesi 

OoItooCion  or 
PALMS,  OROmiMI.  PKKI«ft 

and  P«LIA«K  PILANTft 
_        for  CoBasrratorieaL 
Hardy   Herbaec*nB    Plaata, 

Flewerlac,  ftkade  and 

OraaH*  tal    Trees.     Tlaea. 

Brerythlaff  for  a  priTate  pUee. 

estimates  and  Klaoa  for  i'lanttea 

Place*  and  fomishlnir    stock 

(free). 

SIEBRECNT*£0r8, 
■•••  Mill  Maraerfea,      •     Hew  KMhelU.    31.  T. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


St 


iS; 


»*/**flJ<. 


URPE^' 


.^  buying  Seeds 


'^^im  ANNUAL  IS9T 

m^-^.T^'  Tells  the  plain  truth  ahout 

„    ,  ^^TWe  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow! 

Hundreds  of  illustrations  with  remarkable  IfEW  BToTeltiea,  painted  from  nature. 
**Tlie  I^eMllnv  American  Se«d  Catalosve.*^     49"Malfed  FBJSE  te  all. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


1849  -VICK'S     FLORAL    GUIDE 
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atandurd  9ocd  mad  PUmt  Catalogue.   Contains  aU  that's  Sew  and 
lOood.  Alwaya  Reliable. 

mm  I  n  cl  ^*  P*^®^  ^^^  Wonderftal  Braneh- 
U  U I  U  L  f     hkg  Aster^  Hew  Japan  Morning , 

hoi  Yonr  eboiea  I -.^^^'^  ""^  ^"^^  Choice  mixed  for 

WW    lOUT   t^QOlCe  I  Two  i«clc5t««5«.,  three p«ckcte»Oc   Full 
y      retail  pncc  45  cts. 

Vick'B  lUnatrated  Monthly  Magadne  which  tells 

how  to  grow  Plants,  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  is  up 
to  date  on  these  subjects,  for  3  months,  the  Ouide  and 

One  packet  of  Beeda  (named  above)  for  26  centa. 

BvwyPteson  Bending  aa  Order  as  above  will  receiTO  a  coupon 
good  for  50  cents'  worth  of  Seeds. 

^n«  o.d«,n».tate  wheg5^2«^«w^^^^^^  ^  ^  ^  ^^  ^ 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


vick:s_rlustrated  monthly  magazine 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


A    WKBKLt  JfOURlTAL   MVOTKD   TO   6ARDJININ6  AND   FRUIT   CTTCTURB   IN   THE   OPEN   AND   UNDER   GLASS. 


VOL.  XVni     NO    V10. 

IL.  Lt. 


NE^V  YORK^    JANUARY  30,  1897. 


6    CKNT8  A  COPY. 
$1.00  A  VKAR. 


Appl««,  Taking  Out 68 

Aspararns, Decorative.'  74 

•*  Poroing. 68 

Beddinir  Plant! 76 

Bees  and  Grapes 67 

Bignonia  vennata. 78 

Caanas,  Growing  on ... .  69 

Carnations. .* 66 

'*  Propagating  6s 

Caeabanana 7a 


Celery.  Blight  and  Cop* 

per ;.....'..*.;..,..  7a 

Celery,  Early 68 

Cocokintit  Growing.. f...    7a 
CypripediumSj  Care  of.    78  ' 
Eastern  N.Y.  Society.  .70, 71 

Forcing  Honte 68 

Pmit  Garden. 67 

Fruit  Notes,  Some 67 

Pmit  Trees,  Bndding..    78 
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Grounds  for  a  Gardener  68 
Market  Gardening, 

Moneyin 71 

Markets: 

N.Y. and  Philadelphia  75 

Peaches 67 

Pear,  Manning's  Elisa- 
beth   67 

Peas  and  Sparrows 7a 

Plnm  Trees 78 


Potato  Growing.. »  7a 

Poultry  Notes 74 

Private  Gardeners 76 

Radishes,  Forcing 74 

Readers*  Notes :  7a 

Strawberries,  Most  Pro- 
ductive   67 

Tomatoes. 68 

'*       Forcing 68 

Vegetable  Garden......  66 


Apples,  Removing,  from 
Cellar 68 

Carnations,  Propagat- 
ing     65 

Pear,  Manning's  Eliza- 
beth     67 

Plaii  for  Gardener's 
Place 69 


Propagation  Of  CiAiiiations. 

It  \b  beoomlDg  to  be  more  and  more  recognized  by  those  who 
grow  pUnte,  that  there  is  a  large  field  for  seleotion^of  stock, 
a[princlpal  that  has  been  long  accepted  by  the  man  who  raises 


just  now  how  this  matter  bears  relationship  to  the  Oamatlon 
and  to  point  out  to  those  who  are  propagating  from  cuttings 
how  to  select  their  wood.  The  first  matter  is  the  selection  of 
heaHliy  Vigorous  stock  plants  from  which  to  take  the  cuttings. 


FlO.  a3.— Pmopaoating  Carnaiions  FROM  CUTTINGS.    (For  references  see  text.) 


It  is  not  only  that  a  giyen  portion  of  *'  wood  "  grows 
tetbaplant  more  quickly  than  does  another  from  the  same 
plaiit»  but  there  is  now  opened  up  the  large  problem  of  con- 
ititaMon  and  vital  force.    It  will  then  be  not  amiss  to  consider 


If  this  be  not  attended  to  disease  is  more  likely  to  g^t  a  foothold. 
Then,  when  planting  out  in  spring,  any  diseased  stock  should  hfd 
burnt,  and  so  at  all  stages  by  selection  of  healthy  stock  a 
vigorous  batch  of  plants  will  be  the  more  easily  secured. 
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There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the 
results  from  cuttings  taken  from  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  flowering  stem, 
and  this  difference  is  not  due  to  the 
location  of  the  cutting  upon  any  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  plants,  but  solely 
to  the  condition  of  the  wood  as  to 
strength  and  vigor  when  put  in  the 
sand. 

In  the  illustration  (Fig.  23)  these 
upper  growth  cuttings,  as  shown  at  1 
and  2,  are  well  rooted  and  stronger 
than  those  at  8  and  4  on  the  same 
plate. 

All  these  jcuttlngs  were  placed  in> 
the  sand  at  the  same  time.  These 
cuts  are  most  instructive,  as  here  can 
plainly  be  seen  that  difference  in  vigor 
which  marks  the  line  between  fine 
grown  specimen  flowers  and  poor 
ones.  The  vigorous,  plump  pips  have 
thrown  out  a  generous  bunch  of  strong 
fibrous  roots  and  are  ready  to  go  right 
to  work.  Look  at  the  thin  threadlets 
dangling  from  the  thin  spindling  cut- 
tings. Is  there  any  further  need  of 
argument  In  favor  of  the  ilelection  of 
strong  cuttings  for  propagating?  Those 
marked  1  show  selected  cuttings  taken 
from  a  flat  eight  days  after  planting 
from  the  sand. 

Now,  having  given  examples  of  prop- 
,erly  selected  and  properly  rooted  cut- 
tings, let  us  get  down  to  the  details 
of  how  it  is  done. 

•  Mr.  O.  W.  Ward,  the  carnation 
grower  of  Queens,  L.  I.,  thus  describes 
his  method:  I  prefer  to  take  the 
cuttings  from  the  stem,  either  when 
the  flower  is  picked  or  but  a  short  time 
before,  as  the  wood  is  tlien  generally 
in  the  best  condition  to  strike.  By 
taking  the  cutting  some  time  before 
the  bloom  opens  a  stronger  stem  and 
better  flower  is  secured;  but  the  cut- 
tings are  often  soft  and  not  as  desir- 
able as  later  on.  If  taken  when  the 
flower  Is  picked  It  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reject  cuttings  from  flower 
stems  that  may  show  a  disposition  to 
sport  or  come  ill-shaped  or  off  color, 
and  this  affords  an  additional  safe- 
guard in  selection  of  stock. 

*  The  points  of  the  leaves  are  trimmed 
lightly,  and  the  cuttings  are  benched 
in  clean  sand,  being  stuck  in  rows 
two  inches  apart  and  a  half  Inch  In 
the  row,  and  thoroughly  firmed  In 
place.  After  this  nothing  is  done  save 
to  keep  an  average  temperature  of  56 
to  68  decrees  day  and  nl^ht.  and  to 
give  plenty  of  ventilation,  keeping  the 
sand  just  moderately  moist  It  usu- 
ally takes  twenty-one  to  .  twenty-six 
days  for  the  cuttings  to  strike,  though 
some  varieties  strike  In  twelve  or  fif- 
teen days  in  February  alid  March. 

Bottom  heat  may  or  may  not  be 
used,  but  temperature  under  the 
bench  should  not  exceed  00  degrees. 

I  do  not  care  what  sort  of  saild  is 
used,  provided  it  is  clean  sand  (I  have 
seen  carnations  rooted  splendidly  in  a 
compound  of  loam  and  charcoal). 

As  soon  as  thoroughly  rooted  (as 
shown  on  the  plate)  the  cuttings  are 
Immediately  potted  up  or  set  out  In 
flats.  When  potted,  care  Is  taken  not 
to  let  them  grow  root-bound,  and  as 
soon  as  the  first  growth  has  filled  the 
pots  with  roots  the  you^g  plants  are 
turned  out  and  packed  ^way  In  flats, 
with  moss  about  the^  balls,  and  are 
then  placed  In  cold  frames  till  plant- 
ing out  time,  which  with  us  is  from 
April  15  until  June.  We  have  planted 
out  from  sand  bench  In  July  with  ex- 
cellent results. 


Csaadiaa  Canoert.— What .  to  do  with  the 
(Overproduction  was  much  discussed  at  a 
recent  meeting  at  Toronto;  some  method 
'ef  controlling  output  >was  advocated. 


Concerning  Carnations.'' 

iConciuded  from  pag€  jsd 

In  the  matter  of  cultivation  1  would 
counsel  everyone  in  actual  practice  to  look 
after  the  small  details  which  cannot  now  be 
touched  upon,  as  the  sum  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess grows  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of 
attention  given  to  what  we  are  often  pront 
to  neglect  ss»«iiaor  matters.-  Taking  the 
moreimporfont  details  of  culture  in  proper 
sequence  we  have  first  to  consider  the 
raising  of  a  good  plant,  otherwise  propaga- 
tioiL 

Onttlnffsv 

If  you  would  have  the  highest  grade 
flowers  a  vear  hence  begin  fi^w  with  select 
cuttings  tor  stock.  Choose  for  cattings 
only  healthy  shoots  from  healthy  plants.  If 
you  observe  a  plant  with  flowers  deficient 
in  sise  or  color  avoid  it,  and  you  will  then 
have  no  cause  to  complain  of  deterioration 
of  varieties  in  cultivation.  After  the  cut- 
tings are  taken  don't  leave  them  lying 
around  till  the  next  day  but  get  them  into 
the  cutting  bed  which  should  be  for  pref- 
eren ce  composed  of  good  sharp  sand.  The 
cuttings  need  little  preparation,  but  it 
facilitates  rooting  to  shorten  back  the  leaves 
by  cutting  off  their  tips.  I  used  to  think 
that  the  only  advantage  derivable  from  this 
was  a  slight  check  on  the  evaporation  of 
the  cutting's  moisture,  but  an  experiment 
with  two  batches,  one  tipped,  the  other  not, 
demonstrated  that  the  cuttings  that  had 
their  leaves  shortened  rooted  four  days  in 
advance  of  those  not  so  treated.  After  in- 
sertion give  them  a  thorough  watering, 
shade  from  strong  sun,  maintain  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  50*,  and  one's  own  judgment 
must  suggest  what  other  attention  they 
need  till  they  are  ready  to  take  out  of  the 
sand  and  prick  into  flats.^  ^ 

Seedlings  . 

There  is  anotner  tascinating  method  of 
raising  Carnations,  that  is  frem  seed. .  Here 
agi|in,  haphazard  work  is  of  no  account.  A 
law  of  nature  shows  the  **like  seeks  to 
beget  like,"  but  in.  the  Carnation  there  is  a 
latent  possibility  of  wonderful  degeneration 
at  one  remove.  A  chart  which  shows  the 
rocks  and  shoals  enables  the  captain  to 
navigate  his  ship  through  dangerous  waters 
in  safety.  Let  me  indicate  a  rock  upon 
which  my  Carnation  raising  efforts  once 
foundered  and  were  stranded  for  a  whole 
year.  I  had  a  very  fine  collection  of  Carna- 
tions flowering  in  the  garden,  and  there 
was  not  even  a  second-rate  kind  among 
them.  A  score  of  varieties  in  groups  of 
from  50  to  100  plants  of  each  represented  a 
rigid  selection  from  100  kinds  tried  the  pre- 
vious year.  I  noticed  many  of  them  were 
forming  seedpods,  so  I  selected  some, 
watched  them  daily  unto  the  ripening, 
harvested  good  seed,  sowed  it  the  following 
spring,  and  in  late  summer  planted  out  for 
next  year's  blooming  9000  as  good  plants  as 
anyone  would  wish  to  see.  I  anticipated  a 
grand  series  of  seedlings  but  realised  a 
tremendous  setback  of  my  hopes.  Twentv- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  progeny  went  right 
back  and  produced  single  flowers.  Fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  remainder  were  double  but  not 
as  Rood  as  their  parents. 

A  few  of  the  remaining  plants  were 
selected  and  grown  the  following  year, 
but  the  Carnation  world  is  none  the 
richer  for  that  attempt  to  increase  its 
wealth.  Profiting  by  this  stern  lesson  I 
went  to  work  again  but  resolved  to 
trust  to  no  chances;  I  carefully  crossed 
the  flowers  chosen  for  seeding,  hand 
fertilizing  every  one,  and  secured  a  number 
ot  tine  pods  of  seed.  The  seeds  were  sown, 
good  plants  obtained,  that  ultimately  came 
to  the  flowering  stage.  In  this  batch  of 
200 ->  plants  only  two  plants  produced  single 
flowers,  the  rest  were  as  good  as  thefr 
parents,  and  reds  predominating  in  the  seed 
parents,  there  was  in  the  progeny  the  finest 
series  of  red  sbedlings  'I  have  ever  seen. 
Quite  a  number  were  selected  for  atfother 
year  but  I  handled  tbem  no  longer.  I  do 
know,  however,  that  a  few  of  them  are  still 
in  cultivation,  and  one  or  two  of  the  finest 
were  named  and  distributed. 

There  is  here  ample  proof  that  if  you 
would  raise  fine  kinds  you  must  select  the 


*  Paper  by  A.  Herrlngton,  MAdlson.  N.  J.,  read 
before  the  Morris  Co.  (N.J.)  Hortlcaltnral  Society, 
Jamary  18, 1897. 


parents  and  work  with  an  object  in  view. 
The  new  kinds  offered  us  each  season  by 
specialists  are  the  outcome  of  the  same 
careful  crossing  and  systematic  working  on 
the  purt  of  their  raisers.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, the  blanks  are  many,  the  prizes  few, 
for  though  one  is  apt  to  look  kindly  upon 
the  results  of  one's  own  endeavors,  when 
they  come  to  be  judged  by  the  standard  of 
.Misting  things,  there  is  often  a  verj  rude 
awakening,  and  you  find  some  of  y^sn* 
handsome  swans  are  only  ordinary  geese 
after  all. 

Koveltles. 

The  only  justification  for  puttia*^  aqdther 
kind  on  the  market  is  either  the  posMMioD 
of  qualities  superior  to  those  of  tho  variety 
it  most  resembles,  or  if  unlike  any  oa  the 
market,  it  conforms  with  them  in  every 
other  point  that  goes  to  constitute  the  ex- 
isting standard  of  highest  merit.  One  Car- 
nation or  one  Rose  has  sufficed  to  bring 
fame  to  its  raiser,  and  hand  his  name  down 
to  posterity  in  grateful  remembrance. 

General  Treatment. 

Getting  back  to  the  yoong  plants  thut  are 
raised  from  cuttings  in  the  yearly  routine, 
the  aim  of  the  cultivator  in  summer  should 
be  the  growth  of  a  strong  plant,  calcnlated 
to  yield  the  fullest  possible  crop  of  winter 
bloom,  and  this  is  best  accomplished  by 
planting  out  the  plants  in  the  open  ground 
at  such  time  as  the  season  and  locality  war- 
rants. May  usually  being  a  favorable  month. 
The  summer  site  and  soil  for  the  plants  are 
important  matters  to  consider.  I  remarked 
at  the  commencement  that  the  wild  Carna- 
tion grows  up  high  and  open,  where  it  never 
suffers  from  a  superabundance  of  moisture, 
and  enjoys  a  free  circulation  of  air  always. 
Just  as  much  does  the  cultivated  Carnation 
want  an  open,  airy  situation  and  a  free,  well 
worked  soil  of  medium  texture,  neither  too 
adhesive  ner  too  gritty,  well  enriched  but 
not  with  fresh  rank  manure,  which  is  pe- 
culiarly distasteful  to  the  plants.  If  Cmma- 
nations  can  be  planted  in  succession  to  some 
crop  for  which  the  soil  was  previously  well 
manured,  it  will  be  found  quite  rich  enough, 
all  it  needs  being  deep  digging  or  plowing 
of  the  soil.  If  fresh  food  for  the  plants  be 
absolutely  essential  at  planting,  give  it  in 
concentrated  form,  as  for  example,  bone 
meal  or  wood  ashes,  separate  or  in  mixture, 
both  are  first-rate  Carnation  manures. 

After  planting  the  chief  details  of  sum- 
mer treatment  are  keeping  down  weeds  by 
frequent  cultivation  and  pinching  the  mam  | 
stems  as  they  advance  in  length.  The  1 
ideal  plant  to  try  and  secure  is  one  of  low  I 
and  tufted  growth,  with  from  6  to  8  shoots  j 
as  near  the  ground  as  possible. 

If  one  have  a  large  quantity  of  plants  it 
may  be  desirable  to  spray  tbem  with  sul- 
phate of  copper  once  a  week,  since  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure,  but  in  private 
establishments,  with  but  a  limited  number 
of  plants,  due  selection  of  cuttings  and 
proper  care  for  the  infant  plants  bring  their 
reward  in  a  comparative  immunity  from 
fungous  diseases.  Soil  that  will  grow  good 
Roses  will  likewise  grow  Carnations,  so  it  is 
needless  to  enlarge  upon  the  preparation  of 
the  compost  heap  wherefrom  to  fill  the 
benches. 

Lifting  from  the  ground  and  planting  on 
the  benches  e^  begin  with  safety  in  August, 
indeed,*  I  rfm  informed  by  one  of  the  oest 
growers  that  he  likes  to  get  all  his  plants 
planted  oa  the  bencheain  that  month.  This 
grower  further  advises  what  I  would  have 
hesitated  to  practice,  the  shaking  off  en- 
tirely from  the  roots  all  the  old  soil  in 
which  the  plants  grew  in  the  field,  as  they 
thus  sUrt  the  more  readily  in  the  fresh  com- 
post. The  quality  of  his  stock  warrants  me  | 
in  codcluding  that  his  practice  on  this  point  | 
is  sound. 

With  bright  hot  weather  prevailing  in 
August,  sUght  shade  and  free  syringing  will 
be  important  factors  towards  future  good 
results;  but  when  the  plants  show  evidence 
of  gettinor  established  less  overhead  moist- 
ure and  abundance  of  light  and  air  should 
be  given.  When  flowers  begin  to  push  up 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  them  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  individual  skill  that  sup-' 
piemen  ts  the  initial  work  along  the  lines  in- 
dicated. Given  a  light  house  that  receives 
every  possible  ray  of  direct  sunliffht  during 
the  winter  months,  and  an  equable  tempera- 
ture of  56*  to  55»,  the  chief  winter  items  of 
labor  are  disbuddn  g,  watering,  syringing. 
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Some  Notes  on  Fndts. 

Manning's  Ei^izabeth  Psar.— In  one 
of  my  oxcfaanges  I  find  some  favorable 
comment  upon  this  exquisite  little  pear, 
the  Manning's  Elizabeth,  and  it  reminds 
me  of  the  faet  that  this  variety  seems  to 
give  us  a  crop  even  in  most  unfavorable 
seasons.  Two  years  age,  when  late 
frosts  killed  almost  everything  in  the 
shape  of  pears  in  our  orchards,  so  that 
we  did  mot  have  Bartlett's  enough  for 
home  use,  and  hardly  Duchess  enough 
for  a  taste,  and  when  most  of  the  pear 
orchards  in  the  vicinity  were  almost 
entirely  bare  of  fruit,  our  Elisabeth  hung 
laden,  so  that  limbs  were  bending  down 
almost  to  the  ground.  This  pear  is 
described  by  J.  J.  Thomas  as  follows : 
<« Small,  obovate,  Seckel  form,  smooth; 
surface  yellow,  with  a  lively  blush; 
stalk  one  inch  long;  bavity  round,  shal- 
low; flesh  very  melting,  saccharine, 
sprightly,  perfumed,  excellent.  End  of 
summer.  Shoots  diverging,  dark  reddish 
brewn;  serratures  of  the  leaves  very 
slight,  Belgian." 

'  The  acoompanpng  illustration  shows 
shape  and  size  of  the  Elizabeth,  which 
to  me  seems  indispensable  to  a  well 
calculated  family  orchard.  It  ripens 
here  in  Aug^ust.  Possibly  it  may  prove 
to  be  a  good  pear  for  market  also,  but 
we  have  had  no  experience  with  it  as  a 
market  fruit. 

Most  Productivb  Strawberries— At 
the  recent  meeting  of  the.  Ontario  Ex- 
perimental Union,  held  at  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  Guelph,  Ont.  (Canada), 
Prof.  H.  L.  Hutt,  the  experimenting 
horticulturist  of  the  institution,  gave  a 
report  on  the  results  of  the  recent  ex- 
periments with  strawberries  grown  on 
the  College  grounds.  He  has  observed  an 
extra  erowth  of  plants  as  a  result  of  the 
careful  removal  of  the  blossoms  the  first 
season.  This  only  confirms  our  old  ex- 
porience,  that  in  order  to  secure  the 
heaviest  crop  the  second  year  (which  is 
the  main  and  usually  the  only  fruiting 
year,  as  strawberries  are  handled  by 
good  growers),  we  have  to  adopt  the 
practice  of  preventing  all  fruit  setting 
the  same  season  that  the  bed  is  estab- 
lished. Then  in  order  to  have  a  full 
crop,  we  must  have  full  matted  rows. 
With  varieties  that  are  good  plant- 
makers,  like  Wilson,  Crescent,  Haver- 
land,  Bubach,  Warfield,  etc.,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  securing  the  full  stand  of 
plants,  in  an  average  fair  season,  even 
if  in  starting  the  bed  we  put  the  plants 
2  feet  apart.  This  is  the  distance  which 
Prof.  Hutt  recommends  for  planting 
such  sorts,  while  18  inches  is  as  much  as 
poor  plant  makers  should  be  spread 
apart  in  the  row  at  the  start. 

Next,  for  a  heavy  yield,  we  want  the 
heavy  yielders.  Among  them,  Warfield 
was  found  to  be  at  the  head.  Af ton  is 
much  like  it.  Warfield  has  a  good  leaf 
and  a  very  firm  berry.  Haverland  is 
one  of  the  best  for  home  cultivation. 
Bubach  was  the  i8th,  and  Crescent  the 
2oth,  in  the  order  of  best  yielders. 
Haverland  was  found  at  the  head  in 
general  health  and  power  to  resist  rust 
Among  the  per  foot  flowering  sorts  (those 
named  all  being  pistillates),  Saunders 
was  found  first  in  productiveness  and 
vigor.  Prof.  Hutt  prefers  to  grow  the 
imperfect  and  perfect  bloomers  in  alter- 
nate rows,  in  order  to  insure  full  fruit 
setting  and  therefore  best  yield.  The 
question  is  what  varieties  to  plant 
together.  Haverland  was  the  first  to 
show  bloom.-  Van  Deman,  a  perfect- 
cowering  sort,  is  also  an  early  bloomer, 
and  might  be  used  to  furnish  pollen  for 
the  other.  Lovett's:  Early  and  Gaudy 
bloom  soon  after  these,  and,  in  a  pinch, ; 
might  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  ^ 


Haverland  and  Warfield  are  among  the 
earliest  to  give  ripe  fruit.  Rio  stands 
second  in  the  list,  although  it  stands 
43d  in  the  order  of  yield.  Michers 
Early  stands  third  for  early,  and  gives  a 
large  yield  for  an  early  sort,  but  the 
fruit  is  small  and  soft  Warfield  stands 
fourth  for  earliness.  and  is  the  great 
berry  for  the  West,  and  for  heavy  land 
and  plenty  ef  moisture,  but  seems  not  so 
good  for  light,  dry  seiK  Among  the 
latest  varieties,  Prof.  Hutt  mentioned 
Edgar  Queen,  Equinox,  and  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land. T.  Greiner. 
Niagara  County.  N.  Y . 


Will  Bees  Destroy  Grapes? 

There  has  been  in  the  past,  and  still 
is,  and  I  suppose  always  will  be,  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  well  informed 
fruit  growers  as  to  whether  the  honey 
bee  actually  destroys  ripe  grapes  with- 
out any  outside  assistance.  At  almost 
every  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  this  question  comes  up,  and  like 
the  old  notion  of  wheat  turning  to  cheat, 
one  man  is  positive  that  it  will  and  an- 
other is  equally  certain  that  it  will  not. 
Neither  has  any  positive  information 
on  the  subject.  In  order  that  we  might 
have  some  reliable  data  on  this  question 


Pig.  24.— Pear  Manning's  Elizabeth. 

some  careful  observations  were  made 
during  the  past  season. 

A  Worden  grape  vine,  well  loaded 
with  fruit,  was  selected,  and  when  the 
fruit  was  ripe  all  defective  berries  and 
surplus  leaves  were  removed,  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  free  movements  of  the  bees. 
A  colony  of  Italian  bees  was  then  placed 
close  to  the  vine,  and  the  whole  en- 
closed with  mosquito  netting,  giving  the 
bees  about  300  cubic  feet  of  space  in 
which  to  work.  They  were  kept  con- 
fined with  the  grapes  just  21  days,  and 
in  the  meantime  were  not  allowed  to  get 
any  other  food  to  eat  except  the  grapes, 
and  what  they  already  haa  stored  in  the 
hive.  At  the  end  of  the  three  weeks 
they  were  removed  and  the  grapes  care- 
fully examined,  but  it  could  not  be  dis- 
covered that  a  single  grape  had  been 
injured. 

The  natural  inference  is  that  if  the 
bees  could  not  be  induced  to  eat  the 
grapes  when  kept  in  close  confinement 
with  them,  they  are  not  liable  to  injure 
them  when  at  liberty  to  seek  such  food 
as  they  like  best. 

We  all  know  that  certain  wasps  will 
cut  the  skin  of  grapes,  and  I  have 
always  held  to  the  opinion  that  the  wasp 
was  the  culprit  which  first  opens  the 
dqdr  for  the  bees  to  get  in.  This  opinion 


has  been  confirmed  the  past  season  by 
seeing  two  species  of  the  genus  Polistes 
light  on  the  grapes  and  with  their  sharp 
jaws  tear  open  the  bkin  and  suck  the 
juice.  After  this  was  done  the  honey 
bees  would  usually  finish  the  work.  In 
fact  it  would  be  a  very  stupid  bee  that 
would  not  avail  itself  of  such  an  op- 
portunity. J.  Troop. 
La  Payette,  Ind. 


The  Fruit  (tardea. 

PeacbM.^Yes,  everybody  is  glad  to  see 
them  in  the  market,  from  the  large  fancy 
grades  from  California  to  the  wee  hard  bits 
offered  in  the  last  days  of  the  season. 
Everyone  wants  them,  and  will  examine  ' 
and  compare  the  different  grades  with  mote 
interest  than  is  shown  about  any  other  fruit 
In  the  market.  There  are  grown  and  put  on 
the  market  so  many  varieties  that  are  so 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  non-professionali 
grower  that  I,  for  one,  have  wondered 
whether  or  not  there  had  been  a  mistake 
made  in  the  nursery,  or  whether  there  were 
some  points  of  difference  in  the  fruits  which 
I  could  not  see.  I  had  Smock  and  Wonder- 
ful, but  failed  to  see  any  difference  between 
them.  Another  time,  I  bought  Early  York,. 
Hale's  Early,  Crawford's  Early,  Crawford's 
Late,  Yellow  Rareripe,  and  Late  Red  Rare- 
ripe. In  course  of  time  I  found  there  were 
more  than  six  kinds,  so  I  tried  to  find  the 
kinds  to  suit  the  table,  but  failed.  Then  I 
tried  to  find  the  names  from  the  catalogues,, 
and  without  satisfaction;  so  to  this  day 
some  of  them  are  waiting  to  be  named. 
Others  I  have  which  are  very  distinct  and 
good:  Mountain  Rose,  white  flesh,  medium 
size,  of  good  quality  and  color;  the  fruit  does- 
not  shake  off  easily.  River's  Early  York, 
ripening  directly  after  Mountain  Rose,  is  a 
picture  peach,  ground  color  creamy  white,, 
with  tracings  of  delicate  red  covering  almost 
the  entire  fruit,  deepening  on  the  sunny 
side,  flavor  first-class,  tree  vigorous.  An- 
other good  peach  is  Grosse  Mig^onne,  not 
often  heard  of,  but  worthy  a  place  in  the 
fruit  garden.  After  River's  Early  York,, 
we  get  Old  Mizon,  Stump,  and  Red  Rare- 
ripe, the  last  a  handsome  fruit,  white  fle^^ 
melting  and  sweet,  of  good  flavor. 

Everybody's  Poach.— The  Crawford's  Early 
and  Late  come  along  and  continue  with 
Morris  White  until  Wonderful  is  ready  in 
early  October.  The  trees  are  good  growers; 
the  fruits  1  do  not  consider  of  any  special 
note,  except  for  lateness.  So  far,  1  have 
not  been  successful  in  getting  good  fruits 
from  Steven's  Rareripe  or  Susquehanna; 
perhaps  younger  trees  in  better  situations 
will  give  different  results  this  season.  One 
may  experiment  quite  some  with  peaches, 
without  feeling  at  all  sore  if  the  trees  do 
not  turn  out  just  what  he  expected,  and 
when  good  trees  can  be  bought  at  10  to 
12  cents  each,  I  wonder  that  country  people 
will  not  try  to  find  room  for  a  few  trees  of 
their  own,  instead  of  buying  from  the  stores 
skin  and  pits  with  very  little  flavor.  For  in 
order  to  know  what  flavor  a  peach  really 
has,  it  must  ripen  on  the  tree  and  be  eaten 
shortly  after.  A  Late  Crawford,  nine  to 
ten  inches  in  circumference,  taken  in  such 
a  way,  will  hold  its  own  against  any  fruit  in 
the  garden.  By  the  way,  these  are  not 
fancy  figures,  but  actual  measurements,  so 
reader  go  ahead  and  do  likewise. 

J.  HOLLOWAY. 


MonOy  in  Berries.  —  Experience  teaches 
that,  although  prices  may  be  low,  if  a  person 
has  a  good  practical  understanding  of  the 
berry  business  (learned  by  actual  practice), 
he.had  better  stick  to  it,  as  it  will  pay  as 
well  or  better  than  anything  else. 
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The  Vegetable  Qarden. 

Root!  in  Cellars.— Whenever  possible  look 
these  over,  some  may  be  decaying  and 
should  be  thrown  out. 

Beet  Roots.— If  there  are  any  small  beets 
1  inch  in  diameter,  they  should  be  sorted 
out.  set  apart  in  a  cool  place,  covered  with 
sand,  and  planted  out  in  sheltered  corner 
«arly  in  spring,  the  young  leaves  quickly 
j^ow  and  are  fine  for  greens. 

Bmssels  Spronts.— The  old  stems  and 
roots  of  Brussels  sprouts  and  cabbages,  if 
buried  in  soil  before  frost,  are  also  useful 
for  greens;  if  planted  out  early  they  will 
^ive  dishes  of  greeas  before  anything  else-. 

Potatoes.  — All  the  potatoes  should   be 
•  looked  over  now,  those  intended  for  seed 
should  be  selected,  kept  cool  and  dark. 

Cabbage.— Make  a  sowing  now  for  early, 
we  prefer  Early  York  for  this  purpose.  The 
Jersey  Wakefield  is  a  general  favorite. 

Cauliflower.— Good  heads  of  cauliflower 
srow  only  in  cool,  moist  weather,  in  rich 
soil.  A  sowing  of  Early  Snowball  should 
now  be  made  in  flAts  in  moderately  rich 
seU. 

Lettuce.- A  sowing  of  Curled  Simpson,  or 
Golden  Queen  should  be  made  every  two  or 
three  weeks,  to  be  ready  to  plant  in  hot- 
beds and  in  the  garden  later  on. 

Tomatoes.— By  sowing  now  a  strain  of  an 
«arly  variety,  as  Perfection,  Early  Ruby, 
and  growing  on  unchecked,  and  when 
a  pair  of  true  leaves  are  seen,  transplanting 
3  inches  apart  into  flats,  and  later  potting 
and  kept  growing  as  near  the  glass  as  pos- 
sible, well  aired  at  every  opportunity  to 
induce  a  stocky  growth,  an  early  crop  will 
t>e  secured.  We  allow  only  one  stem  to  a 
plant,  pinching  back  all  laterals,  staking  as 
soon  as  needed,  grown  thus  and  kept  at  55* 
night  temperature,  there  will  be  fruit  set- 
ting when  planting  out  time  comes.  About 
Tune  I  we  set  out  against  a  wall  with  south- 
ern aspect  in  unmanured  soil,  but  use  a 
sprinkling  of  bone  dust  and  wood  ashes, 
well  incorporated  with  the  soil  before  plant- 
ing. In  this  way  we  generally  pick  tomatoes 
Tery  early  in  July. 

Early  Celery.— Those  who  can  command  a 
few  hotbed  sashes  can  easily  grow  and 
blanch  celery  fit  for  the  table  by  July  4  ;  by 
making  a  sowing  of  the  White  Plume  celery 
sow  in  a  flat,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly 
up,  thinning  out  to  i  inch  apart,  and 
when  a  inches  high  transplanting  direct 
into  hotbed  3  inches  apart  each  way. 
The  hotbed  should  be  at  least  a  feet  in 
depth.  Procure  enoujjh  fresh  horse  manure 
<not  too  much  straw)  to  make  the  desired 
size  bed,  turn  over  a  few  times,  breaking 
up  any  lumps,  and  throw  in  a  heap  to 
heat ;  when  hot  make  the  bed.  The 
bed  should  be  one  foot  deep  after 
tamping  it  evenly  and  compactly;  on  this 
put  6  to  8  inches  of  good  rich  loam ;  if  dry  it 
may  be  lightly  trodden  down.  In  this  bed 
the  plants  are  set  as  directed,  water  of 
about  90*  is  best  to  water  with  during  the 
cold  weather,  put  on  the  sash,  and  protect 
from  frost,  ventilate  judiciously  whenever 
the  temperature  is  above  45*  outside.  By 
May  15  the  plants  should  be  growing 
rapidly,  after  which  the  bed  will  practically 
require  irrigating.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
touch  each  other,  they  should  be  thinned 
out  to  6  incbes  apart  each  way.  The  sur- 
plus plants  should  be  planted  out  in  the 
open  ground  for  succession.  When  the 
weather  in  May  is  warm  the  sash  may  be 
taken  off  entirely.  By  this  method  plants 
^row  so  rapidly  and  shade  each  other  when 
fully  grown,  that  they  blanch  without  fur- 
ther effort.  It  may  sometimes  be  necessary 
to  put  an  additional  board  on  the  outside  •f 
tops  to  aid  blanching. 

W.  M.  Edwards,  R.  I. 


The  Forcing  House. 

Asparagus.— It  seems  to  me  that  this 
choice  vegetable,  being  so  easy  and  simple 
to  force,  should  be  grown  in  every  garden 
where  there  is  glass  at  command.  Aspar- 
agus can  be  grown  successfully  under  the 
benches;  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  up 
valuable  bench  space.  There  are  a  few 
points  of  management  worth  noting :  first, 
the  bed  or  beds,  intended  to  give  the  stock 
for  forcing,  should  have  strong  crowns; 
second,  cut  lightly  from  the  patch  in  the 
previous  spring.  An  important  item  in 
forcing  roots  is  to  make  sure  they  get  some 
frost,  if  possible,  before  bringing  them  into 
th«  forcing  house.  Asparagus  can  be 
forced  without  froezing.  although  the  results 
will  not  then  be  so  good.  It  seems  strange 
that  one  so  seldom  can  find  a  place  where 
asparagus  is  forced.  The  roots  should 
never  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water; 
without  a  liberal  supply  results  would  be 
poor. 

Tomatoes.— The  difficult  part  of  our  winter 
has  passed  in  regards  to  this  crop,  and  the 
fruits  should  set  freely  from  this  date  on  by 
just  giving  the  vines  a  shake  now  and 
again.  Any  one  who  has  plants  in,  say, 
3  or  4-inch  pots  should  set  them  out  in  the 
bench  at  once,  and  a  useful  spring  crop  will 
result.  I  have  always  had  a  good  word  for 
the  old  Lorillard  tomato,  and  have  yet. 
However,  Lorillard  must  take  a  back  seat 
against  Sutton's  Best  of  All.  We  have  the 
two  fruiting  here  side  by  side.    In  growing 


Fio.  35.— Hauling  Apples  from  the  Cellar. 

tomatoes  under  glass,  we  want  the  very 
best  variety  for  that  purpose,  as  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  expense  attached  to  forcing. 
Sutton's  Best  of  All  is  a  free  setting  tomato, 
fruit  of  fine  shape  and  good  quality,  and 
without  a  doubt  a  long  way  ahead  of 
Lorillard.    It  is  well  named. 

W.  Turner. 


Taking  Apples  From  a  Cellar. 

The  usual  storage  place  for  apples  is 
in  the  cellar.  The  barrels  then  have  to 
be  carried  up  the  roll-way  by  two  men — 
a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty  when  the 
roll-way  is  narrow  as  is  usually  the  case. 
A  plan  is  shown  in  figure  25,  by  which 
the  barrels  of  apples  are  carried  to  the 
surface  with  but  little  lifting,  and  with- 
out jarring  the  fruit.  The  diagram  tells 
its  own  story,  except  that  the  triangular 
truck  that  is  mounted  on  two  rollers,  is 
represented  larger  than  need  be,  thus 
making  it  higher  than  is  actually  neces- 
sary. The  rollers  run  on  a  wide  plank 
that  rests  on  the  edges  of  the  stair 
treads.  The  same  arrangement  will  be 
found  equally  serviceable  in  putting 
apples  into  the  cellar  in  the  fall,  and  for 
use  with  vegetables,  etc. 


Stored  Apples.— A  Michigan  fruit  grower 
stored  some  apples  in  barrels  lined  with 
newspapers.  Upon  opening  barrels  that 
had  been  packed  for  a  long  time,  he  found 
that  in  those  unlined,  more  or  less  of  the 
fruit  was  decayed,  while  in  the  paper-lined 
barrels  the  apples  were  sound  and  in  fine 
condition. 


Qfounds  of  a  Florist  and  Gar- 
dener. 

Scattered  over  our  land  are  many 
small  farms,  the  owners  of  which  de- 
vote their  land  to  the  culture  of  froit 
and  vegetables  more  than  to  farm 
crops.  In  not  a  few  instances  the 
same  men  take  a  hand  at  raising  prod- 
uce under  glass;  it  may  be  vege- 
tables, flowers  or  plants  or  a  combina- 
tion of  these.  It  is  not  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  such  cases  are;  In  the 
first  place,  many  a  man  derives  a 
larger  Income  from  twenty  or  thirty 
acres  conducted  along  horticultural 
lines  thfin  others,  wb^  pass  for  good 
fanners,  do  on  areas  five  or  ten  times 
as  large,  but  devoted  stiictly  to  farm 
crops. 

It  is  easily  seen  how  a  man,  having 
begub  with  fruit  and  vegetable  rais- 
ing, on  a  small  farm,  will,  with  good 
busineBS  qualifications,  also  tend  to- 
ward the  greenhouse  business.  Broadly 
speaking,  it  is  because  fruit  and  vege- 
tables are  growths  of  the  summer; 
produce  under  glass  growths  of  the 
winter.  In  other  words,  the  active 
business  brain  prefers  to  be  at  produc- 
ing and  selling  the  whole  year  round. 
With  good  management  he  frequently 
finds  that  the  winter  crop  ia  the  more 
profitable  one;  it  in  a  considerable 
measure  utilizes  capital  and  labor.  In 
teams,  tools,  etc.,  that  otherwise  would 
be  Idle  and  unproductive. 

The  man  who  is  thus  thrifty  in  his 
ideas  as  regards  managing  a  fruit,  vege- 
table and,  perhaps,  greenhouse  bus- 
iness, is  a  man  usually  who  has  an  ap- 
preciation for  a  fine  home  and  place  of 
business— for  this  the  home  becomes 
in  a  sense.  Such  is,  or  should  espe- 
cially be,  the  case,  when  it  is  seen 
that  by  some  attention  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  grounds  ornamentally  the 
plantings  may  likewise  serve  in  a 
measure  the  end  of  utility.  For  ex- 
ample, evergreen  trees,  such  as  pines, 
spruces,  hemlocks,  etc.,  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  they  may  serve  to  impart  a 
fine  ornamental  effect,  yet  their  value 
in  breaking  the  wind,  and  thus  in  con- 
serving the  heat  of  a  home  and  of 
stables,  greenhouses,  etc.,  may  be 
measured  very  distinctly  by  dollars 
and  cents  in  fuel  saved.  This  is  a 
point  that  is  not  always  recognized  in 
favor  of  such  planting  as  it  should  be. 
One  reason  why  this  is  the  case  is  be- 
cause the  same  person  cannot  be  in 
two  places  at  the  same  time  to  note 
the  actual  difference  in  effect  of  the 
presence  or  the  absence  of  masses  of 
evergreens  and  other  trees  that  are 
serving  as  wind-screens. 

In  the  accompanying  sketch  I  am 
able  to  show  what  one  horticulturist 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  doing,  in 
combining  the  ornamental  with  the 
useful  on  his  farm  garden  of  twenty- 
seven  acres.  If  the  plan  of  his  grounds 
will  not  fit  that  of  others  who  are  sim- 
ilarly situated,  at  least  the  latter 
should  be  able  to  draw  numerous  help- 
ful hints  from  his  example. 

The  home  referred  to  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  street,  the  dwelling  A  fac- 
ing west.  The  front  drive  B,  after 
entering  the  place,  makes  a  graeetel 
curve  first  to  the  right,  winding  around 
the  house  as  it  were,  to  give  it  a  fair 
setting  of  lawn;  then  turns  to  the 
left,  reaching  the  carriage  house  G  and 
the  bam  D  beyond.  At  K  the  drive 
continues  by  a  straight  course-  d^wn 
through  the  farm  to  its  furthest  point. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the 
way  of  buildings  is  the  greenhouse 
range,  consisting  of  four  long  houses 
and  one  shorter  cross  house  at  the 
further  or  south  end.      There  is  a 
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potting  and  furnace  room  at  the  north- 
east corner,  in  the  direction  of  the  car- 
riage house  C.  At  F  Is  a  well  and 
tank  tower,  the  latter  containing  a 
small  kerosene  engine  that  pumps 
water  Into  the  tank  above.  From  the 
tank  pipes  lead  not  only  to  the  green- 
houses but  to  the  frame  jard  II.  The 
tank  is  elevated  about  twenty  feet, 
giving  sufficient  head  to  water  the  en- 
tire glass  and  frame  department  there- 
from. The  terminal  distribution  is 
from  hose  and  nozzle,  which  here  is 
connected  with  stopcocks  at  suitable 
places  in  the  piping.  JJ  are  small 
plats  into  which  lettuce  and  other 
early  crops  or  greenhouse  stock  are 


on  the  north  line  consist  in  the  main 
of  evergreens.  The  one  mass  nearest 
to  the  street  is  planted  to  Norway 
spruces  principally;  the  larger  one 
further  back  to  pine  trees,  including 
the  Scotch  chiefly,  with  half  a  dozen 
each  of  the  Austrian  and  white,  the 
latter  being  toward  the  home  end  of 
the  mass.  This  was  well  conceived, 
for,  while  the  Scotch  pine  costs  less 
as  it  comes  from  the  nursery,  and 
grows  to  an  effective  size  as  a  wind- 
break sooner  than  the  others,  yet  it  is 
less  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  either 
the  Austrian  or  the  white  species. 
The  place  for  the  latter,  therefore,  was 
in  the  direction  of  the  home. 
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planted.  LL  and  beyond  represent 
the  garden  and  orchard  lands,  the  lat- 
ter consisting  of  ten  acres.  Only  about 
on  »-f onrth  of  the  farm  is  brought  Into 
th<s  present  map.  The  manure  yard  is 
beyond  the  bam  D. 

Leading  from  the  entrance  at  B  is 
th*&  front  walk  of  the  house,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  veranda  steps  and  thence 
to  the  side  steps.  To  the  latter  there  . 
comes  a  shorter  walk  from  the  drive 
a]iH>.  A  third  walk  leads  from  the 
re  T  door  to  the  drive  near  the  green- 
boose. 

rhe  plat  O  to  the  left  of  the  drive, 
an  1  on  which  the  home  is  seated,  is 
en  bellished  with  the  twofold  purpose 
of  ornament  and  protection.  The  two 
la   per  masses  of  growths  lying  next 


Together  these  masses  of  evergreens 
are  very  effective  to  the  eye,  while  they 
serve  to  break  the  north  and  northwest 
winds  from  the  house  and  the  green- 
houses and  give  some  protection  to  the 
barns.  The  two  trees  between  the 
groups  named  likewise  are  Austrian 
pines.  The  remaining  growths  m  this 
plat  and  between  the  house  and  the 
drive  are  chiefly  deciduous  trees  and 
hardy  flowering  shrubs.  The  latter, 
comprising  Weigelas,  hardy  panicled 
Hydrangeas,  Spiraeas,  Forsythias  and 
others  of  the  class,  are  placed  in  small 
groups,  as  shown.  Some  flowering 
shrubs  and  tender  bedding  plants  were 
growing  in  the  evergreen  beds  near 
their  margins  when  the  writer  visited 
the  grounds. 


On  the  opposite- side  of  the  drive  In 
plat  H  there  is  a  large  open  lawn,  and 
with  trees  and  shrubs  of  numerous 
kinds  situated  toward  the  margins  of 
the  plat.  Here  the  owner  found  the  op* 
portunity  to  introduce  enough  variety 
into  the  collection  to  give  a  constant - 
display  of  bloom  and  other  attmctions 
the  season  through.  The  selection 
consists  mainly  of  deciduous  kinds^ 
that  is,  such  as  drop  their  leaves  in 
the  fall.  A  few  spruces  are  intro- 
duced, however,  toward  the  outside  of 
the  larger  mass,  with  elm,  maple  and 
other  large  growing  deciduous  trees 
interspersed. 

The  beds  to  the  north  of  the  green- 
houses are  occupied  during  the  summer 
with  stock  plants  from  the  green- 
houses. The  space  mailced  I,  beyond 
the  opposite  end  of  the  greenhouses,- 
4s  likewise  devoted  to  tender  plants, 
during  the  summer. 

Thus  the  place  stands  forth  as  a' 
handsome,  well-balanced  garden,  a 
source  of  both  profit  and  delight  to  its- 
owner.  It  is  fitting  that  men  who  love 
horticulture  and  derive  their  profits  | 
therefrom  should  be  leaders  in  show- 
ing what  grounds  in  the  country  are 
capable  of  in  the  way  of  Improvements 
as  well  in  the  ornamental  line  as  any. 
other.  ELIAS  A.  LONG. 


Purchasing  and  Qrowing  Cannas. 

Which  is  the  best  "way  to  purchase 
CannaA,  dry  roots  or  young  potted  plants? 
Give  directions  for  starting  dry  roots,  soiU 
size  of  pots,  temperature,  moisture,  etc. 
Can  they  be  safely  eent  by  m>xll 
through  the  winter  time?  If  you  wanted 
to  plant  in  open  ground  May  15,  at  what 
time  would  you  begin  to  pot  them  so  as  to 
have  good,  strong  plants  ?^MAUD. 

Any  one  possessing  a  greenhouse 
would  do  better  by  buying  dry  roots 
and  starting  them  for  themselves; 
there  is  then  the  chance  of  multiplica- 
tion. Roots  can  be  started  by  being 
placed  on  the  bench  and  lightly  cov- 
ered with  very  light  soil.  Or  they 
may  be  kept  in  small  flats  and  treated 
in  the  same  way;  but  if  potted  up  use 
only  the  smallest  possible  pots.  Which- 
ever way  the  roots  may  be  started, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  soil  does 
not  become  soddened  or  sour,  yet  at 
the  same  time  the  roots  must  be  kept 
in  moist  soil,  hence  the  advisability 
of  using  very  free  soil,  so  that  the 
drainage  may  be  ample.  A  tempera- 
ture of  60  to  65  degrees,  with  a  little 
rise  in  the  daytime,  is  the  most  suit- 
able. A  lower  temperature  will  do, 
but  the  growth  would  not  be  so  rapid. 
When  growths  start  up  take  them  oiT 
and  pot  up  in  ordinary  potting  soil, 
using  a  small  pot.  and  when  the  plant 
needs  It  give  a  shift.  Water  freely  as 
the  plants  require  it.  When  in  the 
final  shift  the  pots,  which  should  be 
four  to  six  inches,  are  full  of  roots  and 
the  growths  are  nice  and  strong;  then 
reduce  the  temperature  in  order  to 
prepare  them  for  outdoors.  Planting 
cannot  be  done  safely  until  there  Is 
absolutely  no  fear  of  frost  and  the 
weather  has  become  fairly  warm. 
The  Canna  Is  a  heat-loving  plant,  and 
there  is  no  advantage  In  early  plant- 
ing if  there  be  any  danger  of  cold 
weather.  Roots  sent  by  mail  now  are 
liable  t6  injury  if  frost  touches  them, 
but  if  they  can  be  so  packed  that  that 
will  not  happen,  they  may  be  mailed 
or  shipped  any  time.  They  are  being 
shipped  freely  at  this  time  among  the 
dealers  and  are  being  started  in  the 
greenhouses  ri^ht  away  for  spring 
trade.  But  good  results  can  be  ob- 
tained by  starting  any  time  from  now 
till  May. 
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^  ^       ORGANIZE  !   was  the 
EaatemN.Y.      U     watchword  of  East- 


Orowecs 
Organize. 


ern  N#w  York  fruit  grow- 
ers at  their  meeting  at 
Cornwall  on  Monday  last. 
American  Gardening  hails  with  delight 
the  true  earnestness  and  business  ^al 
which  pervaded  the  meeting,  and 
furthermore,  extends  its  sympathy  to 
the  project,  and  stands  ready  to  assist 
in  every  possible  way.  The  necessity 
for  such  an  organization  is  only  too  ap- 
parent when  we  look  at  the  grand  work 
being  done  in  another  part  of  the  State 
by  the  Western  New  York  Society. 

The  Hudson  River  Valley  and  ad- 
jacent parts  teem  with  fruit  growers, 
every  branch  of  the  industry  is  repre- 
sented :  small  fruits,  strawberries, 
peaches,  grapes,  apples,  and  pears,  also 
ornamental  horticulture ;  and  behind  all 
this  are  men  whose  intelligence  and 
skill  rank  second  to  none,  for  from  their 
section  come  some  of  the  choicest  grades 
offered  for  sale.  With  such  conditions 
the  reasons  for  organizing  are  obvious; 
the  wonder  indeed  is  that  it  has  not  been 
done  years  ago.  However,  on  the  lines 
of  the  old  saw,  **  Better  late  than  never," 
it  will  be  accepted  now. 

Never  before  in  the  country's  history 
were  men  so  much  inclined  to  get 
together;  every wiie/e  it  Js  the  same, 
and  every  line  of  business  is  doing  it^ 
Continued  depression  and  low   pricesj 


together  with  keener  competition  from 
ontside,  make  it  imperative  that  sec- 
tions and  districts  get  into  close  touch 
with  each  other,  otherwise  there  is 
danger  of  the  whole  industry  falling  in 
disuetude  and  being  wiped  out.  This 
being  so,  it  demands  not  only  the  active 
interest  and  organization  of  the  growers 
themselves,  but  of  the  whole  community. 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  a  name  in  the 
New  York  market;  and  from  time  to 
time,  owing  to  this  fact,  there  is  seme- 
times  a  transfer  of  trade  from  one 
section  to  another.  We  need  mention 
but  the  two  items  of  celery  and  lettuce  in 
this  connection.  Then  again,  it  is  al- 
ways fotmd  in  markets,  that  the  greater 
the  supply  and  the  cheaper  the  market, 
the  more  careful  do  packers  and  shippers 
need  to  be.  And  that  is  precisely  the 
condition  of  our  New  York  and  other 
large  markets  to-day.  Packing  and 
shipping  are  most  vital  questions  of  the 
hour,  and  who  can  better  deal  with  such 
a  problem  than  a  large  well  equipped, 
influential  Society,  such  as  the  proposed 
body  is  likely  to  be  ? 

As  was  mooted  in  the  meeting,  the 
day  is  passed  for  shipping  twenty-five 
pounds  of  grapes  in  a  forty  pound  crate, 
and  before  they  are  ripe,  too;  or  apples 
with  a  few  decent  fruits  on  the  top  and 
nothing  but  culls  below,  and  so  it  is  with 
all  other  fruits.  It  is  such  tactics,  fol- 
lowed by  only  a  few  growers  perhaps, 
that  give  a  district  a  bad  name ;  and  it 
is  just  such  conditions  that  a  live  society 
will  try  to  prevent.  There  are  the 
questions  of  uniformity  of  packages,  the 
commission  man,  the  extent  of  the  crops; 
the  ever  perplexing  problems  of  freight 
and  express  rates,  and  delivery ;  all  this 
and  more  can  be  treated  with  much  better 
through  organizations  than  through  in- 
dividuals. 

Anything  that  will  suggest  any  ameli- 
oration of  the  present  distracting  condi- 
tion of  many  of  our  horticulturists  and 
gardeners  is  heartily  welcomed  by  us. 
Thus  we  again  extend  our  best  wishes 
for  the  future  of  the  Eastern  New  York 
Horticultural  Society. 

^  W.  F.  Taber  did  well  as  temporary  chair- 
man. 

16  The  Spirit  of  the  meeting  was  good- 
just  what  was  wanted. 

T.  J.  Dyer  set  the  ball  rolling  in  great 
shape,  and  so  kept  it  going. 

The  Weather  was  at  the  aero  mark,  but 
the  delegates  were,  many  of  them,  red  hot 
with  zeal. 

The  Committee  of  thirty,,  appointed  to 
meet  at  Poughkeepsie  possibly  next  week, 
is  a  representative  one,  and  good  results 
are  to  be  expected  from  its  deliberations. 

Hints  at  the  Problems  that  will  have  to 
be  worked  out  by  the  contemplated  society; 
Mr.  Passmore  seeks  information  about  fer- 
tilizers, also  wants  the  package  question 
ventilated.    So  do  we. 

The  Youngest  Member  present,  B.  D. 
Van  Buren,  Stockport,  Columbia  Co.,N.  Y., 
was  the  primary  means  of  bringing  so  many 
fathers  of  the  profession  and  wise  heads 
together.    All  honor  to  his  youthful  ardor. 

ij.  W.'BiNOHAM,  Marlboro,  N.  Y.,  would 
have   the  Society  take  up  the  matter  of 


freighU.  He  would  also  have  it  take  a  torn 
with  the  commission  man,  and  settle  with 
that  gentleman  such  points  as  returning 
crates,  etc. 

H.  W.  Colling  WOOD  did  wisely  in  pub- 
lishing Mr.  Van  Buren's  letter,  calling  for 
the  meeting,  also  in  his  opening  remarks 
setting  forth  the  object  for  which  all  had 
met.  He  deserves  credit  for  the  good  work 
he  has  already  done. 

The  Short  History  of  the  late  Charles 
Downing  by  Mr.  Westervelt  was  excellent, 
and  accorded  with  the  spirit  of  the  meeting. 
If  there  be  any  communion  -of  saints  that 
noble  soul  must  have  been  gratified  to  think 
that  so  near  to  the  scene  ef  his  earthly 
labors  such  an  oi^nlzation  as  he  had  prayed 
for  was  being  gotten  into  shape. 

There  Were  Sixty-owe  present  at  tiie 
first  meeting.  This  shows  the  interest  taken 
and  many  of  the  gentlemen  had  journeyed 
long  distances,  and  at  great  inconvenience 
to  themselves;  font  apparently  distances 
and  intense  cold  are  no  obstacles  to  a  Hud- 
son River  Valley  or  Eastern  New  York 
Fruit  Grower  when  he  makes  up  his  mind  to 
accomplish  anything. 

Full  of  Enthusiasm  was  E.  G.  Fowler, 
and  made  a  grand  speech  encouraging  those 
present  to  go  on  in  the  good  work,  so  well 
and  so  auspiciously  begun.  His  was  a  trite 
and  pointed  answer  to  a  gentleman  who 
wanted  to  know  what  he  (Mr.  Fowler)  would 
do  if  he  had  to  sell  grapes  below  cost  of 
raising,  and  apples  below  cost  of  picking 
and  barrels.  "Why,  do  just  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  now,  organize,  organize,  try  to 
better  such  a  state  of  affairs,  and  endeavor 
to  get  growers  together,  that  they  may  look 
after  their  end  at  least." 

E.  Van  Alestynne,  Kinderhook,  Colum- 
bia Co.,  N.  Y.  (secretary)  spoke  well  and  to 
the  point.  His  advice  to  organize  thor- 
oughly and  to  make  haste  slowly  was  well 
timed.  The  subject,  be  said,  had  been 
broached  yean  ago,  but  the  fact  that  all 
concerned  were  so  anxious  for  success  was 
the  reason  it  had  not  started.  The  times, 
he  thought,  were  now  propitious,  and  he 
welcomed  the  advent  of  such  an  organisa- 
tion; It  could  do  a  great  deal?  it  would 
enable  growers  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley 
to  get  better  posted  on  the  possible  crops 
to  be  put  on  the  market,  and  members  may 
be  guided  thereby  in  the  disposing  of  them ; 
they  may  also  be  better  able  to  get  in  line 
with  the  commission  man,  and  perhaps  be 
able  to  avoid  overstocking  the  market  (in- 
stancing the  results  attained  by  Illinois 
men);  they  may  be  better  able  to  deal  with 
express  rates;  anyhow  it  would  tend  to 
bring  out  the  district  and  make  it  of  more 
commercial  importance  on  the  market  and 
among  the  great  fruit-growing  centers. 
They  must  meet  often  if  to  be  of  service  to 
each  other;  annual  meetings  only  were  no 
good. 

Last  but  not  Least.  —  Those  who  bad 
charge  of  the  meeting  knew  how  to  properly 
recognize  the  press  and  treat  it  rightly. 
They  displayed  good  judgment  when  they 
put  representatives  of  the  leading  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  papers  on  their  com- 
mittee. 

The  Tobacco  Indnstty.— **It's  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  good."  The  Cuban  diffi- 
culty is  giving  an  enormous  impetus  to  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  in  this  country. 
Florida  is  getting  the  bulk  of  the  business 
for  the  Cuban  leaf;  North  Carolina  will 
produce  the  much  desired  yellow  leaf.  A 
fortunate  discovery  has  been  made  in  a 
district  where  the  soil  was  considered 
sterile  andof  no  value,  that  this  grade  of 
leaf  can  be  produced  in  the  choicest  quality. 
The  state  of  Connecticut  will  also  receive 
its  share  of  benefit  in  supplying  the  demand 
for  wrappers.  /  "^ 
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Money  Methods  in  the  Market 
Garden.— IV. 

Hy  Irrigation  Phmt— Liquid  Manure 
for  the  Qarden. 

Every  gardener  appreciates  the  valae 
of  having  water  available  for  irrigating 
at  any  .time.  If  dependence  be  placed 
upon  the  usual  rain,  the  best  results  will 
not  always  be  obtained,  for  though  he 
supplies  to  the  plants  all  the  food  neces- 
sary, yet  without  ii^ater  it  remains  in  an 
insoluble  condition  in  the  soil. 

For  several  years  a  drought  in  June 
has  shortened  my  crop  of  strawberries 
by  about  one-half  of  what  it  should  have 
been.  I  therefore  looked  to  irrigation. 
My  truck  farm  is  well  situated  for  the 
purpose,  by  having  a  large  breok  run- 
ning through  it,  so  as  to  divide  tt  into 
two  almost  equal  parts.  The  bed  of  this 
brook  is  from  four  to  eight  feet  lower 
than  the  garden  surface.  The  question 
arose  as  to  the  best  means  of  elevating 
this  water  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  it  for 
irri^^ating  purposes.  A  windmill  was 
too  uncertain  and  an  engine  too  ex- 
pensive, and  it  was  finally  decided  that 
the  hydraulic  ram  would  most  economic- 
ally raise  the  water.  One  of  the  largest 
rams,  with  a  fall  in  the  drive- pvpe  of 
about  six  feet,  was  placed  in  the  brook ; 
near  the  ram  and  on  the  highest  bank  a 
large  tank  was  built  of  pine  planks,  and 
at  a  height  sufficient  to  supply  force  to 
carry  the  water  over  the  whole  garden. 
Prom  this  tank  iron  pipes  were  laid  in 
different  directions,  on  the  surface  ef 
the  ffround.  The  pipe  Was  put  together 
by  means  of  T  couplings  which  had  the 
third  end  fitted  with  iron  plugs,  which 
could  be  unscrewed  to  allow  a  h>se 
attaehment  at  any  place  where  it  was 
wanted  to  use  the  water.  This  ram 
will  elevate  several  thousand  barrels  of 
water  in  twenty-four  hours. 

This  water  is  usually  distributed  over 
the  garden  at  night,  and  may  be  applied 
either  through  a  sprayer  or  allowed  to 
run  in  a  stream  as  desired.  I  do  not 
think  this  method  of  applying  water 
with  a  hose  is  the  best  one,  as  with  sur- 
face irrigation  the  surface  of  the  ground 
will  sometimes  bake.  Sub  irrigation  is 
better,  and  I  intend  to  substitute  the 
irrif^atinc:  tiles  as  soon  as  possible. 

One  object  which  I  had  in  view  in 
building  the  water  tank  was  to  di^^solve 
in  the  water  there  some  fertilizer,  and 
feed  it  to  the  plants  through  the  pipes. 
So  far  there  has  not  been  time  to  try 
many  experiments  with  this  plan,  but 
one  with  poultrv  manure  gave  very 
satisfactory  results.  One  objection  to 
putting  manure  directly  into  the  tank  is, 
that  it  may  clog  the  distributing  pipes; 
this,  however,  may  be  overcome  by 
building  a  slatted  box  in  the  center  of  the 
tank  to  receive  the  manure,  putting  the 
slats  close  enough  to  hold  in  the  n^anure 
while  lettin;^  the  water  have  free  ingress 
and  exit  so  as  to  carry  out  the  food 
materials.  Probably  in  using  »a  fine 
manure,  such  as  poultry  manure,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  cover  the  re- 
ceptacle with  wire  cloth. 

I  think  I  see  great  possibilities  in  the 
use  of  the  tank  for  the  application  of 
chemical  fertilizers  in  solution.  The 
plan  I  have  in  mind  is  to  furnish  the 
soil  itself  with  the  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  in  the  forms  of  ashes,  muriate  ef 
potash,  and  superphosphates  ;  then  hav- 
ing dissolved  nitrate  of  soda  in  the 
water  to  feed  it  t«  the  plants  as  they 
need  it. 

If  the  water  for  irrigation  be  taken 
from  a  tank,  it  should  be  made  shallow 
and  wide,  so  as  to  expose  a  large  surface 
ef  water  to  the  sun,  by  which  means  it 
iRill  be  warmed  and  can  be  used  with 


much  better  results.'  This  does  away 
with  the  objection  against  irrigating 
from  wells,  that  the  water  is  too  cold  to 
apply  directly  to  the  plants. 

It  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  water 
at  hand  for  use  when  transplanting.  I 
was  formerly  often  obliged  to  delay  this 
werk  because  of  dry  weather,  but  now, 
with  plenty  of  water  for  wetting  the 
ground,  I  am  not  obliged  to  wait  for  a 
rainy  day,  but  can  do  the  transplanting 
at  any  time  when  ready.  If  after  I  have 
prepared  the  land  and  marked  it  for  the 
plants,  it  be  dry,  a  hose  is  attached  to 
the  pipe,  and  the  water  run  on  to  thor- 
oughly wet  a  few  rows.  The  plants  are 
then  set,  and  a  little  dry  soil  drawn 
around  them  to  keep  the  ground  from 
baking;  if  dry  weather  continue  they 
axe  again  watered  ia^ajday  4ir  two.  By 
this  means  I  never  fail  to  ipake  neaily 
all  the  plants  live  when  set  in  the  dryest 
of  weather.  If  one  has  time  it  will  pay 
to  water  plants  every  three  or  four  days 
for  from  two  to  three  weeks  after  they 
are  transplanted,  unless  there  is  plenty 
of  ram.  This  will  help  them  to  form 
new  roots  and  forward  their  growth.  As 
plants  are  often  set  they  do  not  com- 
mence growing  until  several  days  after 
they  are  transplanted,  and  lose  just  so 
much  of  the  best  growing  s»ason. 

My  experiments  in  irrigating  straw- 
berries are  most  satisfactory.  I  com- 
mence to  irrigate  them  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  blossom,  putting  some  poultry 
manure  into  the  water  tank  a  day  or  two 
before.  The  color  of  the  foliage  was 
immediately  changed  to  a  dark  green, 
and  the  growth  that  followed  was  very 
large,  both' of  leaf  and  berry.  The  iron 
pipes  are  laid  over  the  bed  about  at  100 
feet  apart.  If  only  water  is  being  used 
it  is  applied  with  a  sprayer  on  the  end 
of  the  hose,  and  it  so  placed  as  to  throw 
the  water  over  two  or  three  square  rods 
without  moving  It— a  revolving  sprinkler 
may  be  used  if  there  is  sufficient  force 
to  the  water— when,  after  the  ground 
has  been  thoroughly  soaked,  it  is  moved 
to  another  place,  and  so  on  until  the 
whole  bed  is  irrigated.  If  I  am  apply- 
ing liquid  fertilizers,  which  may  injure 
the  foliage,  the  sprayer  is  taken  off  and 
the  water  allowed  to  run  on  the  ground 
under  the  leaves.  At  the  time  of  the 
year  when  this  is  done  there  is  usually 
a  man  at  work  in  the  field,  cultivating 
and  weeding,  and  he  attends  to  the 
watering. 

Tbe  varieties  of  strawberries  which 
are  the  greatest  yielders  set  so  many 
berries  that  in  a  dry  season  they  cannot 
grow  to  a  good  size  without  extra  water, 
and  it  pays  to  put  it  on  them  if  you  can 
sell  them  for  loc.  a  quart.  On  gravelly 
soils  in  a  dry  season  strawberries  are 
almost  an  entire  failure,  but  now  I  can 
crrow  good  crops  on  any  soil  that  will 
hold  manure  and  water. 

In  growing  vegetable  plants  for  trans- 
planting, I  find  that  I  can  get  them 
ready  from  one  to  two  weeks  earlier  by 
having  plenty  of  water  at  hand  to  irri- 
gate them  whenever  necessary.  With 
celery  especially  the  great  need  is  water 
from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown  until  the 
stalks  are  blanched  for  market.  When 
the  seed  bed  is  given  a  good  sprinkling 
every  night  I  have  no  trouble  in  getting 
the  seeds  to  germinate  and  make  strong 
plants.  After  the  vegetable  plants  have 
been  transplanted  to  the  field,  the  water 
pipe  Is  laid  across  the  highest  part,  a 
piece  of  hose  attached,  and  the  water 
started  at  the  upper  end  of  the  row. 
After  the  water  has  run  as. far  as  it  will 
more  hose  is  added  to  carry  it  further 
along,  irrigating  every  alternate  row 
first,  an4  then  going  over  theiield.agfdn^ 
taking  the  others.  W.  H   Tonkins. 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Soc'y. 

A    New    Organization    off    Fruit 
Growers. 

A  preliminary  meeting  for  the  organise^ 
tion  of  a  society  to  represent  the  horticul- 
tural interests  of  Eastern  New  York  was 
held  at  Cornwall  Monday.  Jan.  26.  Over 
sixty  representative  men  gathered  together 
and  manifested  coofliderable  zeal  in  the 
matter.  The  morning  meeting  took  place 
in  St.  Thomas'  Hall,  W.  F.  Taher,  Pough- 
keepsle,  presiding;  ^.  Van  Alestynne,  Kin- 
derhook,  Columbia  County,  acting  as  sec- 
retary. 

T.  J.  Dwyer  of  Cornwall  welcomed  the 
visitors  in  a  neat  epeecb,  and  introdueeA 
H.  W.  Collingwood,  New  York,  who  en- 
tered  into  tbe  details  as  to  how  and  for 
what  purpose  they  bad  met.  In  part,  he 
said  that  a  short  time  ago  be  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  B.  D.  Van  Buren,  Stock- 
port. N.  Y.,  euggesting  that  the  Eastern 
men  should  get  together.  This  was  pub- 
liehed  in  the  "Rural  New  Yorker,"  and  the 
matter  was  taken  up  with  considerable  in- 
terest. He  then  took  upon  himself  to  see 
Mr.  Dwyer  and  Mr.  Taber.  The  former,  in 
his  well-known  generous  spirit,  undertook 
at  once  to  procure  and  pay  the  rent  of  the 
St.  Thomas'  Hall  if  a  meeting  be  held  at 
Cornwall.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  this 
gathering  was  the  result. 

Messrs.  Dwyer,  Taber,  Passmore,  Bing- 
ham and  Alestynne  took  part  In  the  dis- 
cuesions  which  followed.  Upon  motion  of  Mr. 
Dwyer,  a  committee  of  seven  was  appointed 
to  formulate  a  plan  of  action,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  were  to  retire  for  deliberation 
and  were  ordered  to  report  to  the  main  body 
again  at  1.30  P.  M. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  and  the 
members  betook  themselves  to  the  Grand 
View  Hotel  for  luncheon.  Owing  to  the 
severe  cold  weather  prevailing,  the  after- 
noon meeting  was  held  in  the  hotel  parlors. 
The  committee  at  2  P.  M.  reported 
that  In  order  to  do  the  proposed 
work  properly  and  thoroughly,  and  to 
make  the  body  truly  representative,  it 
was  proper  that  the  different  counties 
be  asked  for  assistance  and  advice,  also  the 
horticultural  and  agricultural  press,  and 
to  that  end  recommended  that  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  be  elected  as  a  committee 
to  meet  at  Poughkeepsie  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  to  consider  the  matter  and 
draw  up  rules,  etc.,  which,  in  turn,  should 
be  presented  to  a  general  meeting  to  be 
held  later  at  Poughkeepsie,  Mr.  Taber  to 
secure  the  Court  House  for  the  purpose,  and, 
Mr.  Collingwood  to  notify  the  committee 
of  time  and  date  of  meeting,  the  commit- 
tee to  be  as  follows  B.  Van  Alestynne  and 
L.  L.  Morel,  Kinderhook,  Columbia  County; 
P.  W.  King  and  J.  B.  Carpenter,  Athens, 
Oreen  County;  J.  H.  Lewis,  Red  Hook,  and 
P.  W.  Taber,  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess 
County;  J.  B^j.Rice,  Yorktown,  and  the 
Hon.  James  wood.  Mount  Kisco,  West- 
chester County;  J.  Baker,  Rensselaer 
County;  A.  W.  Williams,  Highland,  and. 
C.  M.  Haiclnst,  New  Paltz,  Ulster  County; 
W.  D.  Barnes,  Middlehope,  and  E.  Q. 
Fowler,  Port  Jervls,  Orange  County;  S.  B. 
Husted,  Blauvelt,  Rockland  County.  Also 
the  following:  Dr.  W.  H.  Hale,  Albany; 
Ira  B.  Kerr,  Catskill;  B.  D.  Van  Buren, 
Stockport;  W.  H.  Hart,  Poughkeepsie;  J.. 
J.  Hull,  Clinton  Dale;  Sands  Haviland, 
Marlboro;  J.  R.  Cornell,  Newburgh;  C.  W. 
Shaw,  Mountalnvllle;  W.  H.  Underbill, 
Croton  Point;  T.  J.  Dwyer,  Cornwall;  J. 
Smith  and  E.  B.  Andrews,  Cold  Spring. 

Also  as  representing  the  trade  Journals: 
H.  W.  Collingwood,  "Rural  New  Yorker," 
New  York  city;  Dr.  P.  M.  Hexamer. "Amer- 
ican Agriculturist,"  New  York  city;  E.  O. 
Fowler,  "Orange  County  Farmer,"  Port 
Jervls;  L.  Tucker,  "Country  Gentleman," 
Albany,  and  James  W.  Withers,  "Amer- 
ican Gardening,"  New  York  city.  The 
committee  was  agreed  to  unanimously  and 
the  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Failures  with  Manures,  eithir  farm^rard  or 
chemical,  are  often  due  to  a  mistaken 
idea  as  to  the  proper  time  to  use  them. 
Some  forms  of  manures  act  quickly,  aS  for 
example,  nitrate  of  soda  or  thoroughly 
rottea  compost.  As  a  general  rule,  some 
time:  must  paSshelore  Ibe  forces  in  the  soil 
can  spt  on  the  ipanures  ^4>  change  them 
into  forms  fit  fpr  pfanVfood.— S.  Peacock. 
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BlUDERS'  lOTES  UD  GOIIBITS. 


This  space  Is  devoted  to  short  notes  of  experi- 
ence and  ooservatlon.  but  not  necessarily  reflect- 
ing our  ovnx  opinions.  Von  reader,  are  trying 
new  Tsrtetles,  n*>w  Implements,  new  methods.  Let 
us  have  yoir  verdict— short,  pointedly.  Possibly 
yoQ  may  wish  to  comment  on  statem«*nts  found  In 
this  or  previous  tssoes  or  to  offf*r  sui^sestlons ;  let  us 
hear  what  yon  have  to  vy.  In  the  multitude  of 
counsel  there  Is  wl  rflom  and  safety.    Write  u**  often. 


The  Caflabanaiia.— On  page  40  a  Cali- 
fornia correspondent  describes  briefly  the 
new  plant  **  Casabanana  ^  (Licania  odor- 
ifera).  I  gave  it  a  first  trial  the  past  season, 
and  my  experience  justifies  me  in  commend- 
ing it  for  trial  by  all  who  find  satisfaction  in 
having  luxuriant  vines  to  cover  arbors,  un- 
sightly places,  etc.  The  fruits  of  the  plant 
are  very  valuable  for  preserves;  my  wife  has 
just  finished  preserving  the  few  that  I 
managed  to  save  from  the  melon  worm, 
which  was  unusually  destructive  the  past 
summer.  Of  hundreds  of  fruits  that  set  on 
my  half  dozen  vines  I  succeeded  In  saving 
only  six  perfect.  The  fruit  was  so  high  up 
from  the  ground  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
use  preventive  measures.  There  is  no  vine 
that  I  know  of  that  will  make  the  growth  in 
60  days*  time  from  transplanting  that  the 
Caisabanana  will,  as  it  will  easily  go  up  to 
the  third  or  fqurth  story  in  that  time,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  much  further  it  would  go 
if  it  had  support.  Like  the  ivy  it  will  cover 
a  chimney,  and  when  covered  with  its  reddish 
fruit  (the  size  of  a  full  grown  cucumber)  is 
a  very  pretty  sight.  The  flowers  are  yellow 
but  not  specially  attractive.  The  fruit  as- 
sumes the  color  of  a  plantain  or  **red 
banana,"  and  the  odor  when  ripe  is  some- 
thing like  banana  and  pineapple;  it  makes  a 
good  (and  cheap)  preserve.  Here  we  start 
the  plant  in  a  cold  frame  early  in  March, 
and  set  out  in  open  early  in  April.  In  the 
North  I  suppose  you  would  start  and  set 
out  at  the  same  time  as  you  do  tomato, 
or  egg  plant,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  fruit 
would  then  mature  sufficiently.  If  gathered 
prematurely  with  a  foot  or  so  of  stem  at- 
tached it  will  ripen  in  the  house  or  cellar. 
It  will  certainly  make  headway  on  trial.— 
Sam*l  a.  Cook,  MllledgevUle,  Ga. 


An  Amatenr^fl  Progro—    Peaa  and 

the  Sparrowa.— Amateur  gardeners  are 
all  more  or  less  favored  with  what  is  usually 
termed  a  hobby.  While  I  do  not  say  that 
my  particularly  hobby  is  gardening,  I  do 
find  it  a  very  pleasant  diversion.  Since 
boyhood  days  until  the  season  of  '96  I 
found  no  opportunity  to  follow  my  inclina- 
tion to '*  garden,**  but  then* at  every  hour, 
wh«n  from  my  business,  I  could  be  found 
among  the  vegetables.  Early  in  the  season, 
as  spring  approached,  I  was  rather  im- 
patient to  begin  planting,  but  after  the  first 
**  bed"  was  made  I  found  work  enough  to 
wear  off  all  impatience,  and  when  the  young 
sprouts  began  breaking  through  the  earth, 
tA^n  I  felt  that  I  was  to  be  rewarded,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  and  suppose  I  ought  to 
say  that  my  success  for  the  season  was 
good.  This  year  I  shall  endeavor  to  do 
even  better,  profiting  by  recent  experience. 
Speaking  of  success,  it  is  well  to  mention 
that  my  beans,  corn,  and  potatoes  were 
abundant — far  beyond  my  expectations. 
Onions  and  beets  a  failure.  Peas  were  fine 
for  first  crop,  but  my  late  ones  came  trp 
veil,  and  that  was  all.  I  soon  found  that 
the  little  nuisances,  *«  English  sparrows,** 
were  the  sole  cause  of  my  having  no  late 
ones.  (  will  mention  here  for  the  benefit  of 
American  Gardening  readers  that  I  have 
hit  upon  an  original  idea,  by  which  I  expect 
to  forestall  the  ''pest*'  this  coming  season. 
I  have  never  seen  or  read  of  the  plan,  hence 
I  call  it  original.  I  have  purchased  a  few 
pouads  of  old  discarded  fish  seine  or  net, 
and  will  stretch  some  over  the  rows  or  beds 
of  peas  on  stakes,  adjusted  so  that  I  can 


cultivate;  in  this  ^ay  the  birds  will  be  un- 
able to  reach  the  spiouts  and  young  leaves, 
and  after  a  couple  of  weeks'  growth  they 
will  not  care  for  them.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  of  a  more  simple  and  cheaper  plan 
than  the  above. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  American 
Gardening.  I  scan  its  pages  very  closely, 
and  have  during  the  past  few  months 
found  many  suggestions  exactly  applicable 
applicable  to  my  wants.— -W.  T.  A.,  Melrose, 
Mass. 

[The  method  of  protection  advocated  by 
our  correspondent  is  excellent,  but  is  not 
new,  though  original  with  him.— Ed.] 

The  Free  Seed  Hnmbnff.— Would  not 

the  public  money  give  better  results  if  ex- 
pended in  the  distribution  of  expert  knowl- 
edge in  the  agricultural  department  bul- 
letins than  by  buying  worthless  seeds  to 
give  to  people  who  cultivate  nothing  but  a 
concrete  sideiliikii^AMATEUR. 


Cocoannt  Orowlnj^.— I  notice  on  page 
45  J'  W.  B.  would  like  to  know  how  to  raise 
cocoanuts  from  seed.  Cocos  nucifera  can 
be  germinated  from  fresh  seeds  as  follows; 
Take  light,  well-drained  soil,  and  a  pot  10  to 
13  inches  in  diameter;  lay  the  nut  on  its 
side  when  planting,  and  cover  it  about  two- 
thirds  only;  do  not  remove  the  outer  husk. 
The  pot  should  be  plunged  in  bottom  heat 
of  at  least  75*  or  80*.  It  requires  sometimes 
from  two  to  three  months  to  germinate.— 

N.  BUTTERBACH. 

Copper  Salts  for  Celery  Blight.— In 

the  number  of  September  5  last,  page  570, 
I  find  something  about  treatment  of  cel«ry 
blight  by  using  ammoniacal  carbonate  of 
copper.  Please  state  how  to  mix  it,  and 
spray  it  on,  and  also  when  to  commence, 
and  how  often  it  is  necessary.^N.  O..  S., 
Galesburg,  111. 

— [Ammonical  carbonate  of  copper  (cup- 
ram)  has  proved  of  considerable  value  for 
the  blights  of  the  celery,  but  it  will  not 
keep  them  all  away.  The  mixture  is  made 
by  dissolving  five  ounces  of  carbonate  of 
copper  in  three  quarts  of  ^ammonia  and 
diluthrg  to  thirty  gallons  of  water.  This  is 
applied  as  a  fine  spray  to  the  celery  plants 
at  occasional  intervals  during  tne  growing 
season.  It  is  well  to  begin  in  the  seed  bed 
before  the  plants  are  set  out  and  follow  It 
up  once  in  about  two  weeks  until  the  crop 
is  made.— Ed.] 


How  1  Qrow  Potatoes. 

**  Intensive  cultivation  '*  was  the  remark 
that  impressed  me  very  favorably  in  the 
editorial  of  the  American  Gardening  of 
December  a6,  and  I  thought  it  might  not 
come  amiss  for  me  to  give  my  method  of 
growing  potatoes  here  in  central  Illinois. 

Our  .soil  here  is  black  loam,  and  nearly  or 
quite  all  of  the  land  is  thoroughly  under- 
drained. 

As  we  have  very  little  sand  in  the  soil  we 
choose  the  very  richest  land  we  have,  and  if 
possible,  somewhat  elevated.  We  have  no 
hills  of  very  great  dimensions,  but  try  to 
keep  out  of  the  lowest  places. 

Pall  plowing  is  very  much  preferred,  and 
that  as  late  in  the  fall  as  we  dare  wait,  for 
fear  of  frosen  ground.  Nothing  should  be 
allowed  on  the  field  after  it  is  plowed  until 
work  is  begun  in  spring.  This  will  sound 
very  queer  to  some  Illinois  growers,  but  as 
the  ground  remains  frosen  it  becomes  dry, 
and  stoclf -rntining  over'  it  iifiII  kdiock  the 
loose  dry'dirt  into  the  cracks  and  holes  in 
the  plowed  ground,  thus  preventing  it  from 
freesing  so  deep  and  **  slacking**  so  well  as 
it  otherwise  would  do,  so  I  say  again,  allow 
no  stock  to  pass  over  the  pi  jwed  ground. 

Plow  8  inches  deep,  and  as  soon  as  the 
grbund  is  in  fit  condition  in  the  spring, 
start  the  cultivator.    I  prefer  an  ordinary 


Experi- 

menta  are  expensive.  It  is  no  experiment  to 
take  the  medidne  which  thousands  endorse  as 
the  tteat— which  cures  when  otben>  fall,  namely 


^^  J' 


•  Itll 
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Sarsaparilla  '■ 

The  Best— ill  faet  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

HnnH*«  Plllfi  ^^^  naufea^lndlffeetlon, 
nOOa  8  Kills  bilionwiess.  XSoeota. 
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eagle  claw  QCumiUMnly  called)  cultivator. 
Caltivate  one  way;  then  cultivate  crpsswise ; 
then  lengthwise;  crosswise  again,  and  keep 
on  cultivating  till  the  soil  is  as  loose  as  an 
ash  heap,  and  finally  finish  up  by  cultivating 
with  a  disk  harrow  once  or  twice,  then  with 
a  common  tooth  harrow. 

If  a  potato  planter  be  used,  it  will  make 
enough  ridge  so  that  the  row  can  be  seen  ; 
if  a  planter  be  not  used,  then  ridge  just  a 
little  in  covering.  Before  the  potatoes 
come  up  harrow  them  twice  at  one  harrow- 
ing, and  do  this  by  lapping  your  harrow, 
and  keep  the  horses  off  the  rows.  If  weeds 
BUrt  quickly  and  early,  the  field  may  need 
harrowing  again,  and  this  time  the  rows 
cannot  be  teen,  and  the  horses  can't  be  kept 
off  the  rows;  but  it  must  be  harrowed.  As 
soon  as  the  potatoes  come  up  so  that  the 
rows  can  be  seen,  harrow  once  over,  and 
again  the  third  or  fourth  day  after;  or, 
better  still,  use  a  Breed  W«eder.  Let  me 
repeat  it,  keep  the  horses  off  the  rows.  Do 
not  in  any  way  pack  the  ground  in  the  row. 
Prom  this  time  onward,  if  you  have  a 
Breed  Weeder,  use  it  alternately  with  any 
other  good  cultivator  with  which  you  can 
cultivate  shallow,  keeping  on  at  this  work 
till  the  vines  grow  f o  large  that  you  have  to 
quit;  but  do  not  under  any  circumstances 
throw  up  any  ridge. 

If  a  ridge  be  thrown  up,  there  will  be  a 
nard  place  between  the  rows,  and  it  will 
help  to  dry  out  the  ground;  also,  if  it  rain, 
the  water  will  run  off  the  rid^e  into  the 
furrow,  and  not  reach  the  roots  of  the 
plants  as  it  should ;  while  if  level  culture  be 
practised,  all  capillary  evaporation  will  be 
cut  off  and  the  moisture  retained. 

Plant  early  varieties  3  inches  deep,  and 
late  ones  4  to  5  inches.  If  the  ground  be 
not  rich,  make  so  by  heavy  dressings  of 
thoroughly  rotted  manure.  If  your  potatoes 
have  scab,  treat  them  with  corrosive  sub- 
limate before  planting,  using  two  ounces  to 
fifteen  ^rations  of  water. 

For  early  potatoes,  I  prefer  Early  Ohio. 
Early  Market,  Acme,  and  King  of  tl\e 
Earlies;  for  late.Carman  N0.3. Harvest  King, 
State  of  Maine,  Caman  No.  T,and  Chamoion. 
This  section  of  Illinois  is  not  considered  a 
poUto  country,  but  under  this  intensive 
cnltivation  I  have  not  failed  to  grow  three 
times  the  usual  yield,  and  hence  I  do  not 
hesitate  in  giving  it. 

I  usually  grow  eight .  or  ten  acres  of 
potatoes,  and  from  one-half  to  one  acre  is 
devoted  to  the  testing  of  new  varieties;  and 
if  the  Editor  deems  this  worthy  of  publica- 
tion, I  may  write  about  these  at  another 
date.  L.  S.  Spencer,  Pesotum,  111. 

[We,  and  our  readers  too,  will  be  glad  to 
welcome  the  further  communication  sug 
gested.— Ed.] 


latenaiTeCnltivatioB.— Ibeltevelcan  safely 
w  that  when  you  find  an  orchardirt  who 
objects  to  small  fruits  in  his  orchard,  you 
will  discover,  by  cross-examination,  that  he 
expects  good  results  with  only  ordinary 
farm  cultivation.  This  will  not  do.  You 
cannot  expect  to  grow  small  fruits  success- 
fully in  or  out  of  the  orchard  without  ex- 
pending much  money  and  labor.  In  a 
general  way,  I  advise  only  those  with  small 
young  orchards  to  grow  small  fruiu  be- 
tween the  rows  during  the  first  six  or  seven 
jtars,  when  the  tre«-8  need  the  most  active 
cultivation.— Ohio  Farmer. 


4  Themometer  Free  to  Our  Readers. 

K^centljr  we  received  tton^mvxnw*^  6afe 
CHnCo,  of  Rochester,  K.  Y.'a  useful  spirit 
tjier  nometer,  graduated  from  20*  below  ttto  to 
i?^  ftbove,  and  mounted  on  heavy  4x6-inch 
cim  board.  In  red  and  green.  A  duplicate  will 
0*  *^  at  by  mail,  free  to  any  address  on  receipt 
ftt  i^  o  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage.  To  be 
■if«  this  free  distribution  is  intended  toadver- 
wm  'le  firm's  goods  (see  advertising  columns), 
Mit  svertheless  the  thermometer  will  be  foand 
to  b  a  useful  as  well  as  ornamental  article, 
««d  veil  worth  the  little  trouble  and  expense 
Uu  idiagforit. 


No  Other  oil  and  no  other 
med.cine  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered which  can  take  the 
place  of  Cod-liver  Oil  in  all 
conditions  of  w^asting.  New^ 
remedies  come,  live  their 
little  day  and  die,  but  Cod- 
liver  Oil  remains  the  rock  on 
which  all  hope  for  recovery 
must  rest.  When  it  is  scien- 
tifically prepared,  as  in  Scott's 
Emulsion,  it  checks  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  the  con- 
gestion and  inflammation  sub- 
side and  the  process  of  healing 
begins.  There  is  the  whole 
truth.     Book  about  it  free. 

SCOTT  *  ro^VNE.  New  York. 

PL  D  BOOKS  fSx*  -iS^  '•■ 

A.  J.  Crawler^,  tlft  N.  nk  Street,  St.  Lovia,  M •. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  arou  write. 


CRAY  HAIR  MADE  DARK 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


Are  You  '"!::r**f^'"s^ 


THB  GLEANER,  Austin,  Tex.      ^ 

...WILL  TELL  ♦  YOU  ♦  ALL  ABOUT  IT...    -«• 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 
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NO  TRESPASS 


While  duly  grateful  to  other  fence  manufacturen 
for  their  strongendorsementof  the  Coiled  Spring, 
we  must  decline  with  thanlcs  all  offers  of  assktance 
in  supplying  the  demand.  We  created  it  and  can 
take  care  of  It. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,Mich. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

OfTBr  Nb.  38. 

Sent,    postpaid,  for  ONE 
NEW  aubsorlptlon  at  Bl. 

|n||  SUMMER   BEDDING 

ISO  OIHUS  BOLBS 


These  bnlbs  make  beautiful  bordera  for 
summer  flower  beds,  as  well  as  attractive 

g}t  plants.  The  collection  Includes  150 
ulbs  in  equal  proportions  of  the  four 
,  following  varieties,  named,  and  in  separate 
packets  : 

0XALI8  DCPPEI  ALM.-White. 
0XALI8  OEPPEI  ROSCA  -Old  rose  or  salmon. 
0XALI8  ERYPHILLA  PUIIPUREA.-Purple. 
0XALI8  LASLANDRA.-Crimson.    Tall,  fine  pal- 
mate  leaves. 


KOS8'  SEEDS  iizx.ss;:\ 

Our  Oerman  and  Rnflffigh  Catalogue  fYee  to  all  J 
»  who  need  Seeds,  no  matter  how  mucb.  WtaoleMie  4 
I  list  for  Market  Oardenert  and  Trackers.  Addr«M  ( 
\  THEO.  KOSa.  Ml  Reed  St.  Mllwa«ke%  Wis.  i 
Dealer,  Qroirer  and  Importer. 
9*Waat«d,  •  few  seed  saleAesea  .Mi 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

THE  BEST  SEED  POTATOES 

And  Farm  Seeds  are  grown  on ... . 

Michigan  New  Mack  LAnde  by 

WRBT  «.  HAimOtlD,  d^sSS^MSi. 

Largest  grower  of  seed  potatoes  In  Amerioa. 
Prices  low.    Write  him  for  lllostrated  catalogae. 
Free  to  all.    Describes  how  te  grew  over 
rSO  Bash.  Maale'sThoroaghbred  per  Acre. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  yaw  write, 


POTATO, 'V 


paFTv,  Haodsiifne,  of  Beit  Oysritr,  A  VBBT  I 
I|St:&QN  a  GROWEE.  W  e  are  heii^In^iiirti^r*,  [ 
uf(^r  Seed  Potito^v  60  Vartetlet,  An  i^menspU 
iStock,  AtLoiw  Prices.  AI<;oGrirc1cD  Seeds  titid\\ 

Hl.  L..  OXJ^S,  CLINTON,  Bock  Co.,  Wi«.. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

Seeds!       Seeds! 

79d  Annual  Prieotf  Oatalogve  of 

VEIETABLE.  FARM  AID  FLOWER  SEEDS 

is  now  ready  and  mailed  Froo  to  ail  applloaots. 

Bridgeman's  Seed  Warehouse, 

37  Baat  19th  Street,      -      New  York  City. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


TRY  DREER'S 

aiRDER  SEEDS 

PInnta,  Bnlbs  and 
Reqnlsitea*  They  are  tae 
best  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Calendar  for  1896  mailed 
free.    Address 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 
714  Chtttnut  St..  PNLA. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


Ei4?FS 


SEED 
ANNUAL  FOR  1897. 

Now  Ready.  Mailed  free  00 
applioarioD,  by  ooiy  mention- 
ing Amsbioam  Oabdbhino. 

z  WM.  ELLIOTT   &   SONS, 

^         84  A  86  Dey  Street,  NBW  YORK. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


SEEDS 


Prices  eat  in  Half 
for  *97. 

The  moat  complete  and  most  beautl- 
ftiily  illustrated  Seed  and  Plant  Book 
of  the  ye>ir,  ftree  to  all  srardenera  who 
mention  this  paper.    Address 

VM.  HENRY  MAULE, 
mi  Filbert  Street,  Phibdeiphfa,  Pa. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 
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AMERICAN    GARDENING. 


Forcing  Radishes. 

Qleanlngs  Prom  a  New  Jersey  Bstab- 
llshment. 

**  Yes,  these  have  paid  first-class  this 
season .  I  never  knew  them  to  de  hetter. 
How  many  have  I  forced  ?  Let  me  see.: 
Seven  one  hundred-foot  benches.  Have 
they  paid  well?  There,  now.  den't  get 
asking  questions;  it  isn't  policy  nowa- 
days to  say  anything  pays;  if  you  do. 
everybody  wants  to  grow  that  same 
thing  next  season,  and  then  the  '  snap ' 
is  gone,  and  against  you  come  to  size  up 
everything— picking,  bunching,  and  get- 
ting to  market— there  is  not  much  in 
radishes,  anyway." 

"  Looking  at  your  houses  and  knowing 
what  prices  jrou  have  been  getting,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  you  have  been 
very  successful,  and  I  feel  like  teUing 
the  readers  of  American  Gardening  about 
you." 

**Oh,  please,  don't  do  that;  6ome 
other  day  you  may,  but  not  now,  for  I 
do  not  rank  as  a  vegetable  grower  yet ; 
I  am  a  Carnationist,  only  seeing  the  red 
light,  I  switched  off,  and  after  Chrys- 
anthemums, filled  up  with  radishes." 

*•  Do  you  mean  ^y  '  red  light '  .that  you 
foresaw  the  low  prices  that  Carnatiens 
are  making  this  season  ? "    "  Why,  yes." 

»» When  did  you  sow  your  first  seed  ?  " 
*•  November  14  and  19." 

**When  did  you  ship  your  first  lot?" 
"On  December  24  we  shipped  75 
bunches." 

*'  You  got  4  cents  a  bunch  for  them  ?" 
'•  Yes.  but  don* t  tell  anyone." 

*' There  were  12  in  a  bunch?" 
"  Yes ;  we  got  $4  per  hundred  launches 
fer  the  next  two  hundred,  then  $3.50  for 
some  time,  and  now  we  are  enly  getting 
$3,  and  we  are  putting  14  to  the  bunch. 

**'What  varieties  do  you  like  best,  you 
have  several  on  trial?"  "Oh,  give  us 
Early  Scarlet  Globe,  every  time.  That 
was  the  first  by  ten  days.  It  is  a  pretty 
radish  and  bunches  nicely,  not  very 
large  but  very  choice  in  quality,  small 
topped  and  light  veoted.  white-tipped 
makes  so  mueh  more  top  and  there  is  a 
larger  percentage  of  waste  —  so  many 
that  never  form  up— and  with  its  larger 
top  there  is  more  danger  of  fungus,  and 
beside  there  is  at  least  ten  days'  differ- 
ence in  time,  and  that  is  an  item,  for  we 
are  needing  room  now  for  other  crops. 
We  have  also  tried  Red  Rose  and  Rapid 
Forcing,  but  Early  Scarlet  Globe  beats 
them  all." 

"  Have  you  tried  Earliest  Carmine,  or 
Extra  Early  Deep  Scarlet  White-tipped 
Forcing,  or  what  is  cracked  up  by 
many  to  be  the  best  of  all  for  forc- 
ing, viz.,  Non  Plus  Ultra?"  **Ne, 
we  have  not  had  any  experience  with 
those;  we  hear  they  are  good,  and  Non 
Plus  Ultra  is  said  to  have  a  very  small 
top,  and  we  will  have  to  try  it.  I  am 
thinking,  on  our  light  benches  it  would 
go  well  with  Scarlet  Globe;  and  there's 
a  point  for  you:  radishes  want  as  much 
light  as  Roses.  The  better  the  house, 
the  better  the  results." 

Jersey  market  growers  are  hard  to  get 
information  from,  at  times,  but  the  fore- 
going, by  a  little  engineering,  was  ob- 
tained from  a  very  successful  grower  by  a 

jERSEYVtAN. 


ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


Birds  and  Crops.— A  gentleman  shot  a  mag- 
pie to  save  his  cherries.  In  his  craw  he 
found  a  few  cherry  stones,  and  the  rest 
crammed  with  large  blue-bottle  flies,  who 
deposit  their  egg^  in  meat.  Blackbirds  do 
some  harm  in  the  cornfield  while  there  on 
their  errand  for  grub  worms,  caterpillars, 
and  army  worms,  which,  unless  thus  inter- 
rupted, would  destroy  more  corn  than  the 
birds.  So  with  thrushes,  woodpeckers,  and 
doves. 


POPULAR   N0TB8   FOR    THB  SUCCESSFUL 
AHATBUV. 

Hesding  Off  Insect  Enemies. 

If  one  be  not  likely  to  give  the  plants  the 
full  due  of  time  necessary  to  keep  them 
free  from  insects,  it  is  a  desirable  ihinp^  to 
have  them  home«gr«wn  so  far  as  possible. 
No  one  item  saves  so  much  work  along  this 
Ime,  as  it  is  a  fact  that  vicious  insects  are 
very  largely  Introduced  upon  plants  brought 
from  the  florist.  The  present  writer  grew 
window  plants  for  years  before  ever  seeing 
a  red  spider  or  any  other  troublesome  in- 
sect, aside  from  the  green  aphis.  This  was 
when  all  were  home-grown,  either  from 
seed  or  from  cuttings.  Now  that  green- 
house plants  are  frequently  added  to  the 
collection,  scale,  mealy-bug,  black  aphis 
and  red  spider  have  often  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Tooaeco  dust  is  an  excellent  window 
insecticide,  but  it  is  far  from  attractive  when 
dusted  on  the  plants  to  remain  for  several 
days.  Sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  pots, 
it  serves  its  purpose  as  a  discourager  of 
insects  after  the  plants  are  once  clean,  but 
some  bloems  are  injured  by  the  rising 
fumes.  Many  Rose  growers,  especially, 
give  it  the  cold  shoulder. 

The  White  Wyandotte  Gaining. 

The  all-around  fowl  must  be  the  one  for 
the  all-around  use;  special  needs  can  never 
refute  this,  no  matter  bow  hot  the  con- 
troversy. Among  older,  all-around  breeds, 
none  other  has  ever  suited  the  general 
raiser  like  the  Plymouth  Rock;  but  none 
has  increased  in  popularity  during  the  last 
three  years  like  the  white  Wyandotte.  The 
Plymouth  Rock  is  of  good  size,  plump,  and 
a  fair  layer,  but  with  an  evil  tendency  to 
sit  long  and  hard,  and  to  take  on  too  much 
fat  for  continued  good  laying.  The  White 
Wyandotte  has  all  the  good  qualities  of  the 
Plymouth  Rock,  with  the  two  more  prom- 
inent ill  points  much  improved.  Besides 
these  good  qualities,  it  dresses  off  clean  and 
attractive.  If  any  breed  now  known  ever 
displaces  the  Plymouth  Rock  in  the  home 
yards,  how  can  it  be  .other  than  the  good- 
natured,  motherly,  plump,  sizable,  prom- 
inent-breasted, well-laying  White  Wyan- 
dotte ? 

Asparagus  for  the  Housewife. 

The  two  classes  of  asparagus^  that  for  the 
garden  and  for  the  window  are  both  replete 
with  interest  for  the  housewife.  None 
appreciates  so  well  as  she,  surely,  the  value 
of  garden  asparagus;  for  she  has  not  only 
the  palate  to  be  tickled,  like  the  rest  of  the 
family,  but  she  has  a  pleasing  bill  of  fare  to 
make  out  in  the  '* betwixt  and  between" 
season.  The  ornamental  sorts  are  a  joy  to 
her  heart,  too,  with  the  one  proviso,  that 
they  do  not  too  much  resemble  the  kitchen 
garden  varieties.  This  fatal  resemblance, 
alone,  would  make  her  give  less  meed  of 
praise  to  Asparagus  tenulssimus  than  to 
the  lovely  lace-like  plumes  of  A.  plumosus. 
Of  half  a  dozen  other  sorts  catalogued,  she 
may  never  have  heard,  but  her  loss  is  little, 
.since  she  has  A.  plumosus,  the  most  desir- 
able of  all.  There  is  a  new  sort,  however, 
soon  to  be  pushed  at  retail,  but  now  pust 
beginning  to  circulate  among  the  florists, 
known  as  A.  Sprengeri.  This  differs  con- 
siderably from  the  better  known  forms,  and 
is  called  one  of  the  best  novelties  introduced 
in  several  years. 

Frozen  Combs. 

This  is  a  difficulty  sure  to  meet  the 
amateur.     In  cold  climates,  the  best  way, 

'  without  question,  is  to  keep  the  low  or 
double-combed  varieties.  Frozen  combs, 
however,  are  not  a  necessity  if  suflffcient 
precautions  be  taken.  One  raiser  states  that 
the  birds  must  be  kept  in  whenever  the 
thermometer  touches  20*.  We  have  found 
xo^  above  zero  the  danger  line,  but  a  sharp 
wind  makes  many  degrees  of  difference,  and 
the  fowls  should  always  be  protected  from 
the  wind.  Within  fairly  clone  buildings  we 
have  no  trouble  tHl  zero  point  is  reached, 
or  even  a  few  deg:rees  below  for  a  short 
time.     A  lantern  hung  low  in  the  house 

'  during  extreme  cold,  will  often  moderate 
the  temperhture^suffik;^entiy.''  ^tiointing 
with  vliseline  is  a  good  remedlk^^jpfocedure, 
but  no  remedy  equals  prevention.     " 


ITS  CURES 
THAT  COUNT. 

Many  so-called  remedies  are 
pressed  on  the  public  attention 
on  account  of  their  claimed 
large  sales.  But  sales  cannot 
determine  values.  Sales  simply 
argue  good  salesmen,  shrewd 
puffery,  or  enormous  advertis- 
ing. It's  cures  that  count.  It 
is  cures  that  are  counted  on  by 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.  Its  sales 
might  be  boasted.  It  has  the 
world  for  its  market.  But 
sales  prove  nothing.  We  point 
only  to  the  record  of  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla,  as  proof  of  its 
merit : 

50  YEARS 

OF  CURES. 


The  Indoor  Daphnes. 

Inquiry  having  been  made  concerning  the 
Daphne  lately  mentioned  in  these  notes,,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  plant  has  just  gone 
into  retirement,  after  having  given  twenty- 
five  clusters  of  fragrant  bloom.  These 
delightful  Daphnes,  though  old,  are  very 
rare.  Ordinary  dealers  in  plants  seldom 
offer  them.  They  are  to  be  obtained,  as  a  rule, 
only  from  those  who  have  unusually  large 
collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 
There  are  two  forms  of  the  window  Daphne 
known  as  Daphne  indica  alba  (white),  and 
Daphne  indica  rubra. 


BUFF  LiBGnORNS.— Winners  for  Ato  yean 
Circular  free.  (;»Ml«il  S.  BARIIIS,  BatitoCraak,  niak. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  writ«. 

X^SBi  lUubtratad  Catalotrue  for  sttunn. 

if     Tl    ■HUMdlHpla««Ainiri«4attk«W«rkKMbi 
*|         *      A.r.Wn44iJHi  76  BMe St.  Bristol. Ok 

Mention  Amerloan  Gardening  when  you  write. 

MBEHER  THAN  A  DAIRY  FABM 
is  a  poultry  farm.  More  monear  and  leee 
lubnr and eacpenne.  Allproofi  1 P °°;\*' *^ 
POUIiTHT  OT7IDB  TOB.  1807.  lOOnacee 
printed  in  colors  sent  for  IS  cents  Address 
JOHN  BAUSCHEA,  Jr.  BoxaB,  Freeperl,  11. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


izsr^iEnm 


EXCELSIOILlKshitor 

tng.    TbowsiMls  te  meoMSlkl 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

INCUBATORS 

The  OLENtANOT  Incnhator 
has  proved  to  be  the  beet.  HaTe 
taken  prise  after  prixe.  Brood* 
ersonlyta.ee.  Before  buying 
elsewhere,  send  for  free  de- 
scription and  testimoniala 
Also  breeder  of  40  yarletiet  of 
high-class  poultry.    110  y&r4& 
110  houses.     Addrees 
6. 8. 8IN6ER,  Cardtaflse^  a 

Mention  Amerioan  Gardening  when  you  write. 

AMERICAN  Gardening 
AND  The  .Ohio  Farmer, 

Both  One  Tear  Bach  fer  only  $1,00, 

THE  OHIO  FARMER  is  a  large,  10 page  weekly. $1 
per  year.  A  Nati<>nal  Farm,  Ktock  and  Home  Jounoal. 
and  Is  Clearly  the  leader  of  the  Asrle^iaral  Praaa 
of  Amerlea.  It  pays  more  for  lUnstrailons,  Correspon- 
dence and  Maiket  Reports'  than  any  other  of  Its  oiaes. 

It  fs  the  Be^  and  Coets  ■•  mar*  than  athera. 
Send  Cor  a  BAHl*m  CO£T  to  TBS  OHIO  FAJUIBB, 
Cleveland,  O.  ,. . 

OrTHB  oqiO  FARMEtt  w^U  rtart  their  paper  the  date 
the  order istecetred  by  them,  and  oontinae  to  Jan.  IM^ 
14  vatftlis,  tr  •eMMMd^at^rtiei.*  Address  an  orders  te 

AMERHiAN  BARbENlNB.  P.  0.  Box  169t^il<p  Y«rk:^  ' 


Jan.  30,  1897. 
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WHOLESALE  MARKET  REPORT 


New  York. 

BuBineM  In  cut  flowen  of  nearly  all  kinds. 
e«pecla]Iy  roces  and  carnatlonB,  Improved  con- 
siderably at  the  latter  part  of  last  week  and 
the  early  part  of  thla.  T^e  supply  lightened 
ap  very  considerably  and  the  market  cleared 
oat  each  day,  something  that  has  not  hap- 
pened in  a  very  long  time  before. 

Trade  in  hot-boose  Tegetables  and  fruits 
sUffened  a  Httle  on  some  lines,  tf  stock  was 
very  fancy.  Fancy  lettuce  did  not  do  as  well 
as  expected,  it  would  seem  that  the  Florida 
and  New  Orleans  stock  has  tired  the  buying 
public,  which  has  switched  oif  to  something 
else.  Strictly  fancy  are  quoted  at  from  25c 
to  90c..  but  much  of  that  examined  Would  not 
warrant  being  classed  thus.  Many  growers 
seem  to  imagine  diat  because  a  thing  bas 
been  grown  in  a  hothouse  that  it  must  be 
fancy. 

Radishes  ave  in  good  demand  at  from  |3.00 
to  $4.00  per  100  bunches. 
'  Ty>matoes,  when  good  and  hi^h  colored,  make 
35c.  per  lb. 

Cucumbers  are  still  in  light  supply  and  meet- 
ins  with  brisk  sales,  and  making  as  high  as 
12.00  and  $2.50  per  dozen  for  No.  1.  There  are 
qoantlUes  of  No.  2.  .but  even  these  have  met 
with  good  sales  at  fair  figures. 

Mushrooms  are  more  of  a  glut  than  ever, 
and  positively  wtH  not  move.  One  Long  Island 
grower  is  reported  to  have  disposed  of  800  lbs. 
last  week  at  10c.  per  lb.,  average.  Other 
growers  have  failed  to  realize  on  small  quan- 
UUes  more  than  20c.  and  2Bc  per  lb.  Arch, 
Deacon  A  Co.,  who  are  very  large  dealers  in 
these,  report  unusual  stagnation  and  inability 
to  quote  any  steady  figure.  The  only  thing 
left  is  to  sell  at  whatever  price  possible.  The 
plentiful  crop  and  small  growers  peddling  them 
around  has  practically  killed  the  price  for 
this  season. 

Strawberries,  home  grown,  are  still  selHng 
at  14.50  per  quart  for  No.  1;  No.  2  60c.  per 
quart;  Cnorida  stock  is  quoted  at  50c.,  but 
drops. 

European  grapes  are  light  in  supply  and 
sell  at  from  75c.  to  $1.26  per  Vb. 

California  pears  from  storage  selling  slow; 
the  quality  of  most  stock  is  good,  but  the  de- 
mand very  poor. 

APPLES.— The  extreme  cold  weather  prevail- 
ing  Is  causing  strong  pressure  to  sell  the  stock 
unloading  on  the  dock,  and  prices  are  weak 
and  unsettled.  On  usual  qualities  any  reason- 
able bids  are  being  accepted  which  will  move 
stock  promptly.  Most  sales  of  Baldwin  and 
Greenings  are  in  range  of  75c.®|1.00  per  bbl. 
Scarcely  anything  is  doing  in  grapes. 

Apples. 

Spttsenburg.  fancy,  per  bbl |1  75®2  25 

Baldwin.  Vt.  and  Northern,  fancy..  1  2SO  1  50 
Baldwin,  w'n  N  Y,  pme,  per  d'n  bbl  1  26$  1  50 
Greening.    Vermont    and    Northern 

fancy,  per  bbl 1  25®  1  60 

Greening,     w'n    N.    Y.,    prime    to 

fancy,    per   bbl 90©  1  00 

Grapes. 

Catawba,  w'n  N.  Y..  good  to  fancy, 

4-lb>     basket 10®     13 

CaUwba.    Inferior.    4-lb.   basket....       7®       9 

Tegpetablea. 

White  onions  are  nominally  firm  for  fancy 
qualities  under  light  offerings;  reds  are  quiet 
and  weaker;  choice  Orange  County  stock  offer- 
Ing  at  18;  yellows  are  dull,  but  stock  in  store 
is  held  unchanged.  Local  winter  vegetables 
nominally  unchanged.  Norfolk  steamer 
brought  1.900  bbls.  of  spinach  and  1.200  bbls. 
of  kale;  some  of  the  stock  was  almost  worth- 
less, and  sold  at  merely  nominal  figures.  An 
occasional  lot  of  choice  kale  brought  60c.. 
and  one  or  two  lots  of  spinach  were  placed 
above  $1.  but  most  of  the  business  was  In 
ran^e  of  former  quotations.  The  Savannah 
steamer  brought  1,845  crates  and  128  bbls.  of 
Florida  vegetables. 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  qt 40       8 

Cabbages,  per  100 3  00®  4  00 

—red.   per  100 4  00®  6  00 

—Danish,  per  100 6  00®  7  00 

—Florida,  per  barrel  crate ®  1  50 

Celery  fiat  bunches,  per  doz.  bchs...  50®  1  OO 
—California,  large,  per  doz.  stalks.  60®  75 
—State,  fancy  large,  per  doz.  stalks     35®     50 

—average  b€»»t.   per  doz.   stalks 20®     30 

—small  to  medium,  per  doz.  stalks. .  10®  15 
Lettuce,  Florida,  per  H-bbl.  basket      60®  1  25 

Onions,   Eastern  white,   per  bbl 4  00®  6  00 

— Bastent  red    per  bbl 8  25®  8  50 

—Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl ®  3  00 

—State  and  W'tem,  yellow,  per  bbl.  2  30<9  2  50 

—Canadian,    red,    per   bbl 2  75®  3  00 

—Orange  County,  white,  per  bag. .  2  50®  6  00 
—Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bag. . .  2  00®  2  50 

—OttJige  County,  red,  per  bag 2  00®  8  00 

—Havana,  per  box 2  50®  8  00 

Pitas.    Florida,    per   crate 1  500  8  50 

String  beans,  Fla.,  wax.  per  crate. .  2  00®  3  50 
String  beans,  Fla..  express,  basket, 

per    crate <•.  2  60®8  00 

SlTii^g  beans,  .Fla.,   green,  jFeig)bLt,    .        .^  ^^ 
er    crate 1  50®  4  75 


Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .600  100 

TSimips.  Canada,  Russia,  per  bbl...     60®     70 
Tomatoes,  southern  Fla.,  per  carrier     75®  1  50 

Philadelphia. 

The  severe  coid  spell  has  greatly  Interfered 
with  the  market  this  past  week,  and  there  is 
very  Ifttle  produce  moving.  Had  the  mild 
weather  of  last  week  continued,  no  doubt 
prices  woudd  have  advanced,  as  there  is  not 
so  much  stock  coming  from  Florida  growers; 
they  have  become  disgusted  with  the  poor  re- 
turns and  have  evidently  (tried  other  marketsi. 

Local  growers  are  in  hopes  that  the  cold 
snap  has  gone  well  South,  and  will  tiierefore 
cut  off  this  strong  competition  and  so  help  the 
local  market 

Prices  have  wA  changed  much  from  last 
week.  Apples  continued  to  sell  fairly  well  aa 
from  |L50®2.00  per  bbl.  Moat  of  those  coming 
in  are  New  York  State  fruit,  and  arrive  in 
good  condition. 

Mui^rooms  are  ibecomlng  more  plentiful,  and 
prices  will  undoubtedly  drop.  •  • 

Florida  strawberries  are  more  plentiful,  and 
are  seUlnf  at  50®75c.  per  qL  baskets;  the  de- 
HMind  is  Might. 

Hothouse  tomatoes  are  improving  in  quality, 
but  unless  of  good  color  and  substance  sell 
slowly. 

Hot  house  grapes  imported  are  in  fair  sup- 
ply, but  the  demand  is  light.  White  grspes 
(Spanish)  are  sellfng  fairly  well. 

Vegetables. 

Beets,  Florida,  per  100  bunches |4 

Brussel  sprouta.  per  qt 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate 1 

Cabbages,  per  100 3 

Cauliflowers,  extra,  per  bbl 4 

Celery,  exitra.  per  doz.  stalks 

—Fair  to  good 

E^gg  plamts,  Florida,  per  hi  box 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl 


Lettuce,  Florida,  per  %  basket 1  00®  1 » 

— F^r  50®     7» 

Onions.  Sastem,  white,  pertbl 8  00®  5  60 

— RcS 800(  >460 

— Yellow  2  50$  8  60 

—Western,  red IT' 

—White  2  1 

—Bermuda,  per  crate 1 ' 

Peas.  Florida,  per  cratte 2  < 

—Florida,  per  basket 1< 

Peps>ers,  Florida,  per  crate 76< 

Squash.  Florida,  white,  per  crate... 

String  Beans,  Fku,  w«x.  per  orate. .  1  > 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl 

Tomatoes.  Florida,  per  carrier 1 1 


Catalogues  Received. 

[Readers  are  requested  to  mention  AmericaV 
QARDENINO  when  writing  for  catalopus  noted 
Mere.  They  are  sent  free  to  our  readers  except 
token  otherwise  stated."] 


Cole,  Fella,  la.— Qardsn  Annsal  for  1897. 
Illustrated. 

P.  C.  Heinemann,  Brfort,  Germany.— Gen- 
eral Seed  Catalogue. 

T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons,  Richmond,  Va.—Illu8» 
trated  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue. 

B.  W.  BuRBANK  Seed  Co.,  Fryeburg,  Me.— 
Catalogue  of  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, etc. 

The  Geo.  A.  Weaver  Co..  Newport,  R.  I  — 
Annual  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Farm, 
Garden  and  Lawn  Supplies. 

A  A.  Marks,  701  Broadway,  New  York.— 
Catalogue  of  Artificial  L4mbs  and  other  Ap- 
pli&nces  for  the  Maimed.  It  is  quite  a  curiosity, 
and  we  would  advise  our  readers  to  send  for  it. 
It  is  really  wonderful  the  improvements  which 
have  been  hiade  in  artificial  limbs  and  in  toola 
for  the  use  of  those  who  have  lost  their  hands 
or  arms. 


A  Mightier  Foe  Tiian  Armies. 

OVERCOME  BY  I  BRAVE  UNION  OENERAL  AND  HIS  FAITH- 
FUL ALLY,  OR.  WILUAiS. 


From  the  Sentinel^  Cherokee^  Kansas. 


At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion in  1861,  General  Wiles,  wkose  por- 
trait adorns  our  page,  was  captain  and 
owner  of  the  then  well-known  river  steam- 
boat, "Charley  Potwin,"  plying  between 
Zanesville  and  Parkersburg,  but  be  imme- 
diately disposed  of  his  boat  and  became 
enrolled  as  lieutenant  in  the  78th  Ohio 
Infantry.  At  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson, 
on  February  16,  1863,  Lieutenant  Wiles  was 
promoted  from  lieutenant  to  lieutenant- 
colonel,  for  "brave and  meritorious  conduct 
on  the  field,**  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-six 


GENERAL  G.    F.    WILES. 

General  Wiles  was  colonel  of  his  regiment, 
and  while  with  Sherman,  was  gazetted 
brigadier-general. 

Th.e  General  lives  the  greater  paft  of  his 
lime  in  Halstead,  Kansas,  though  he  is 
much  in  Windsor,  New  York,  in  both  of 
which  places  he  has  busiiiess  interests  that 
require  his  presence* 

Somjs  few  years  ago  Ge  ner^l  Wiles  was 
atlackedljy  ilTness,"^l^cH  ca1ne  very  tear 


proving  fatal.  Typhoid  fever,  followad  by 
inflammatory  rheumatism  and  then  par- 
alysis, made  a  temporary  wrack  of  the  ner- 
culean  frame,  and  in  view  of  his  advanced 
age,  his  anxious  friends  believed  that  he 
was  not  long  for  this  world.  The  following 
.  is  his  own  account  of  his  illness. 

"  In  the  latter  part  of  1890,  I  was  taken 
down  with  a  severe  attack  of  tvphoid  fever, 
which  confined  me  to  my  bed  for  two 
months.  Two  months  is  a  long  time  to  be 
in  bed,  but  I  was  not  to  get  up  yet,  for  in- 
flammatory rheumatism  seized  me,  and  it 
was  worse  than  the  typhoid,  for  It  was  more 
painful.  To  add  to  my  trouble  and  make  it 
more  interesting,  the  inflammatory  rheu- 
matism was  followed  by  a  stroke  of  par- 
alysis, and  I  lost  almost  totally  the  use  of 
my  legs  and  arms,  for  I  could  not  walk  a 
step  and  could  not  feed  myself.  It  would 
seem  that  I  bad  reached  the  depth  of 
■  misery,  but  uuch  was  not  the  case,  for  my 
kidneys  gave  out,  and  this  seemed  to  be  the 
last  straw  on  the  load  tbat  was  to  crush  me. 

"  My  friends  all  thought  I  would  never  re- 
cover, and  though  the  doctors  came  to  see 
me  and  prescribed,  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
they  were  but  trying  to  make  my  pathway 
to  the  grave  a  little  more  easy,  without  the 
remotest  hope  of  recovery,  and  I  looked 
forward  to  death  with  happiness. 

"While  in  this  frame  of  mind,  1  wa«s  ad- 
vised by  a  friend  to  try  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills,  and  began  the  use  of  them,  taking  one 
pill  after  each  meal,  and  this  I  continued 
for  one  week,  and  began  to  fancv  I  per- 
ceived improvement  in  my  condition.  I 
then  increased  the  dose  to  two  after  each 
meal,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  week 
there  was  ho  donbt  but  what  Pink  Pills 
w^re  maktng.me  better,  so  I  kept  on  using 
them  laccordiiig  to  directions,  and  in  three 
months  was  a  well  man." 

Dr.  Williams*  Pink  Pills  are  sold  by  all 
dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post  paid  on  receipt 
of  price,  50  cents  a  box,  or  sixes  boxes  for 
$2.50  (they  are  never,  sold  in  butl^  or  by  the> 
100),  by  addressing  Dr  Williams'  Medicine 
Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN    GARDENING. 
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WEEBER  &  DON,  I 

8Md  M«rcbMitt  tnd  Qrowert.  T 

114  BliMtort  St..  NEW  TORI. 


M 


Illustrated    Catalos^ue 

of  VegetabU  and  Flower  Seeds 
NOW  RBADY. 


EVEIY    GARDENEI    SHOULD   HAVE   ONE. 
Free  en  Application* 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


Biuli 


Garde  wlU  be  Inserted  nnder  this  heading  at  two 
OBTTs  PBR  woBi>  eaoh  Insertion,  jiaaraUe  in  edranoej 
the  address  to  he  coonted  partvf  the  adi 


T  AND  DEVBLOPHKNT, 
^  snperlntendenoe,  plants,  labor,  etc..  supplied  tor 
wwli  as  wanted.  AOO  original  designs  for  residences* 
gardens,  parks,  etc.,  rsady  tor  inspection.  Oom- 
nranlcatlons  sollelted  from  those  who  reqnlrs  the 
▼nine  of  land  or  rvsldenee  dereloped  with  practical 
eoonomy.  Jos.  Forsjth  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  1607, 
New  York  Clt7 


FOR  SALB. 


▲avertlssments  not  to  saceed  elghtj  words  will 
be  Inseited  nnder  this  heading  at  two  tnam  nm 
W0A»  eaoh  InssrClon,  payable  In  sdvanoe. 

the  Address  will  be  ehargsd  ee  part  of  the  sdvl. 
and  each  Initial,  or  a  nnmber,  counts  ss  one  word. 
Me  eats  or  display  type  allowed. 


XTE W  GLADIOLUS.  IieaClet  free.  Normen  Cole, 
-^^    Pleas  Falls,  N.  Y.        -  ... 

QTRAWBBRRY  PLANTS  for  sala^  CaUlogne 
"    free.    Oharies  Howard,  8  Johns,  Md. 

'RADISH  and  LBTTUCB  Seed  for  forcing.  Write 
-'-*'  for  Samples  aod  Prices.  Frank  H.  Battles, 
Seedsman,  Roche>ter.  N.  Y. 

TIOW  TO  GROW  RHUBARB  In  the  field  and 
-'"'-  greenboQse.  Price  fifty  cents  postpaid.  Fred. 
8.  Thompson,  Station  D,  Wis. 

^PHE  RIDGE  WAY,  a  new  strawbeny  of  great 
-*-  merit.  For  price  of  plants  and  free  catalogue, 
address  M.  H.  Rldaeway  Box  Ml.  Wabash  City Tind. 

ILflXBD  SEEDLING  GLADfOLL  Blooming  bulbs 
-^^  of  fine  strain.  91.3ft  a  hundred.  Expreesageto 
he  paid  hy  purchaser.  Ifrs.  George  ^uch,  South 
Amboy,  N.  J. 

QTRaWBERRY  PL  ANTS,  Clyde,  b<«  earty  perfect 
*^  flowering  varlaty  ever  introdnoed.  Sixty  vari- 
eties, best  pianta  at  loweat  prices.  Catalogue  free. 
Enoe.  W.  Dunham,  btevensvUle,  Mich. 

QTRAWBBRRY  PLANTS.  Try  the  Marjant 
■^    Foontsln.  Mlchliran.  Clyde,  Glen  Mary.    H^ad- 

tuartera  f or  Gan  y,  Branriywlne  Marshsll,  Perker 
larle  and  all  choice  standards.    Catalogue  free  to 
all.    C.  N.  FUnsborwh^  Leslie,  Mich. 

CCOTCH  COLLIES  are  grand  companions  snd 
^  beAt  watchdogs.  Handsome  orange  sah'e  pup- 
pies, 910, 915.  935,  from  be^i  registered  stock.    Poul- 


try bred  from  my  New  York  winners.  Clifford 
Beman,  Port  Dickinson.  N.  Y. 

nELERY,  BLANCHED  with  paper  tubes*  and 
^  grown  by  two  girls,  took  first  prise  at  ^ute  and 
County  fair.  Pboto-engraring  &x7,  of  the  two  girls 
and  their  celery,  with  tubes  on  celery.  Price,  10 
cents.  Nine  years'  prsctice  with  paper  tubes. 
Richard  Branson.  Syracuse.  N.  Y,  

POR  SALE  Country  place,  about  three  acrrs,  85 
^  miles  from  New  York :  house  large,  arranged 
for  two  families,  heated  by  steam ;  new  greenhouse 
90x90,  poultry  houses  and  yards,  fruits,  larue  and 
productive  garden,  verv  convenient  and  accessible, 
very  deslr  ibie  for  gardener  and  flower  grower,  or 

entleroan*s  residence.    Address  Henry  j.  Concklln, 
Court  St.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

n.LADIOLI,  CANNAS,  CLIVIaS,  Souchet  and 
^^  Lemolne's  novelties  first  offered  In  America. 
Special  tested  selecitons  at  European  prices.  Extra 
mixtures:  lugleslde  Hybrids,  Dr.  V^ui  Fleet*scholce 
collection,  Barbank*s  California  Select,  Mt.  Vernon 
Hybrids.  Grors  Hybridised  Seed  and  Seedlings. 
OanuAS,  ItalU.  Auetrla.  snd  best  standarda  New 
Hybrid  Cllvlas.  Canna  Seed.  H.  H.  Groff,  Slmcoe, 
Ontario.  Canada. 

WANTED    "^ 

miisiies  ami  liDciiiiileni. 

Stocks  of  these  are  selling  exceptionally 
well  Just  now. 

Vtllltill  PridiCi  6l.,  (Bg««ittlenllirohantt, 

S6S  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


PRIVATE    GARDENERS. 

We  solicit  for  publication  under  thia  headlnf 
aotee  on  the  work  being  done  by  prirate  gar- 
^•nara,  ehangea  ID  appointment,  and  allmattara 
•«•  tn  threat  tn  hortlcnlturiata  generallv. 

Notes  on  Bedding  Plants. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  early  to  discuss 
bedding  plants  in  midwinter,  bat  in 
order  to  ensnre  success  in  our  work 
during  the  coming  season,  we  should 
prepare  in  advance.  And  to  those  having 
a  little  space  available  in  the  greenhouse, 
it  may  be  said  that  this  is  none  too  early 
to  begin  working  up  a  stock  of  some  of 
the  most  necessary  plants  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  prominent  among  these  are 
the  improved  Cannas. 

These  grand  decorative  plants  are 
evidently  gaining  in  favor  each  season, 
and  deservedly  so,  for  they  not  only  add 
greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  average 
garden,  but  also  are  leading  toward  a 
better  style  of  gardening  than  used  to  be 
found  in  the  stiff  and  formal  blocks  of 
Geraniums,  Colons  and  Altemantheras 
that  once  formed  the  major  part  of  the 
flower  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  our  large 
cities. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that 
there  is  no  intention  of  condemning 
formal  bedding  as  a  whole,  for  in  certain 
locations,  it  is  most  effective  and  emi- 
nently proper,  even  though  we  have  no 
sympathy  for  such  floral  nightmares  as 
have  sometimes  been  seen  in  noted 
public  parks  and  elsewhere. 

But  to  return  to  the  Cannas,  there  is 
11  adoubted progress  in  some  of  the  new 
varieties,  and  one  ef  the  best  is  **  Kgan- 
dale,"  a  strong-growing,  dark-foliaged 
variety  with  bright  crimson  flowers,  the 
latter  t>eing  produced  in  large  trusses, 
and  standing  up  well  on  strong  stems. 
Columbia  also  produces  very  large,  dark 
colored  flowers,  but  has  green  foliage, 
and  complaint  has  been  made  that  it  is 
not  so  strong  a  grower  as  had  been  ex- 
pected. Queen  Charlotte  is  remarkably 
showy,  the  broad  yellow  edging  on  its 
bright  red  petals  attracting  attention 
from  a  considerable  distance. 

The  spikes  of  this  variety  are  also 
large  and  branch  freely,  thus  giving  a 
long  succession  of  bloom.  Various  olear 
yellow  seedlings  have  been  offered,  but 
perfection  in  this  line  does  not  yet  appear 
to  have  been  reached,  while  of  yellow 
varieties  that  are  spotted  and  marked 
with  orange  and  red,  there  is  almost  an 
overplus,  aod  still  more  to  follow. 

The    propagation    of   these    Cannas 

Sitiuitions  WantMl. 

Advertisements  wUl  he  Inserted  nnder  this  head- 
taig  at  OKB  OBHT  PBK  woKD  each  Insertion,  payable 
In  advance.  The  address  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisements  No  advertisement  Insened  for 
less  than  fifteen  cents  per  Insertion. 

CITUATION  wanted  on  private  place,  by  a  Ger- 
^  man,  married  man,  sood  all  around  gardener, 
best  of  reference*.  Address  L.  T.,  Box  44e, 
Summit,  N.  J. 

r;<  ARDENER  and  Florist,  30  years*  of  age.  single, 
^^  German,  15  years*  experience,  wishes  to  take 
charge  of  gentleman's  place,  first-class  refen*ncea 
Address  L.  D.,  cars  Am«>rican  Gardening. 

CITUATION  wanted  In  private  piece,  age  28, 
*^  understands  growing  of  outdoor  and  greenhouse 
vegetables  snd  flowers,  c«re  of  lawm  and  general 
gardener's  work.    D.J.  care  Am  rican  G  irdenlng. 

T>Y  women,  each  with  an  Infant  or  young  child, 
-^   situations  In  the  country  (general  housework. 

Slain  cooking,  etc.,)  In  New  York  snd  sdjacent 
Utes.  Small  wages  expected.  Railroad  fare  paid 
by  Assnrlstlon.  Apply  SUte  Chsritles  Aid  Associ- 
ation. 166  East  Twenty-second  St«.  New  Torfc  City. 

CITUATION  wanted— First-class  Gardener  with 
*^  diploma  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  will 
guarantee  financial  success  In  producing  cholclest 
rosea,  also  mushrooms  nnder  glsss.  In  ^ame  build- 
ing, and  heat,  thereby  saving  expense  in  labor, 
space  and  fuel;  forcing  vegetables  under  sisss  snd 
Kuropean  grapes  specialties;  thorough  artUf  at 
UUe  decorations;  good  landscape  gardener;  best 
city  asferences.  Wm.  Thompson,  741  First  .JLve., 
N.Y.CIty.  -^^^ 

Mention  American  Oaroening  when  you  write. 


should  begin  now,  |>>^oviding  a  tem- 
perature of  6o^  or  over  can  be  main- 
tained in  the  greenhouse,  the  tubers 
being  divided  with-  a  knife,  and  the 
sections  potted  op  into  as  small  pots  as 
possible.  4  inch  pots  being  usually 
used  for  this  .purpose.  After  potting, 
give  a  moderate  watering  to  settle  the 
soil,  then  water  but  sparingly  until  the 
plants  have  made  seme  new  roots,  fcr 
too  mueh  moisture  at  this  time  will 
result  in  rotting  the  tubers.  By  be- 
ginning this  operation  thus  early,  time 
is  given  for  a  second  division  ef  the 
young  plants  beforeplaQting-outttme,in 
case  the  first  division  does  not  provide  a 
sufficient  stock  of  some  particularly  de- 
sirable variety. 

The  Crotons  have  again  come  to  the 
front  in  eastern  gardens,  and  almost 
anywhere  south  from  New  York  will 
give  admirable  results.  And  in  this 
connection  it  may  be  worth  seting  once 
mere  that  the  Crotons  should  be  har- 
dened off  before  planting  out,  this  being 
readily  managea  by  putting  them  out- 
doors in  a  frame,  where  the  ventilation 
is  gradually  increased  for  a  period  of 
about  ten  days  before  the  final  planting. 

Another  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  is 
the  fact  that  Crotons  will  grow  more' 
freely  when  planted  right  out  in  the  bed 
than  when  they  are  left  in  pots  and 
simply  plunged,  and  strong  yeun^  plants 
that  are  planted  in  rich  soil  and  given  an 
abundance  of  moisture,  will  make  greater 
progress  than  old  plants  that  have  been 
cut  bask  several  times. 

Among  the  varieties  that  have  been 
notably  fine  the  past  season  are  Day- 
spring.  James  de  Rothschild,  Queen 
Victoria,  and  Fascination,  these  having 
been  exceptionally  good  in  the  gardens 
of  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  at  which 
fine  establishment  a  special  feature  has 
been  made  of  outdoor  Crotons  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Huster.  the  gardener  in  charge, 
for  several  years  past.  Strobilanthus 
Dyerianus  has  not  proved  an  entire 
success  in  this  locality,  for  though  its 
growth  was  free  enough,  yet  the  eelor 
of  the  foliage  disappeared  to  a  great  ex- 
tent during  the  long  hot  and  dry  spell 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 

Up  to  the  latter  part  ot  July  tbe 
Strobilanthes  leaves  were  beautiful,  and 
the  plant  seemed  to  be  an  acquisition, 
but  after  that  time  it  failed  greatly  and 
looked  decidedly  weedy,  though  there  is 
a  possibility  that  better  results  may  be 
had  in  a  more  favorable  season. 

The  white  variegated  Abutilon,  Sou- 
venir de  Bonn,  made  a  good  showing  in 
several  localities  that  I  noted  it,  and 
seemed  to  stand  pinching  very  well, 
though  it  would  doubtless  be  more  ef- 
fective and  produce  finer  foliage  wbtn 
planted  in  a  large  bed  of  foliage  plants, 
where  but  little  trimming  would  be 
needed. 

Occasionally  a  plain  green  shoot  was 
observed  on  this  variety,  but  the 
tendency  to  run  out  did  not  seem  to  be 
very  marked. 

Another  new  Abutilon  ef  somewhat 
similar  character  to  the  above  is  being 
sent  out  under  the  name  of  A.  Savitcei, 
this  being  claimed  to  be  a  considerable 
improvement  on  A,  Souvenir  de  Bonn, 
but  as  it  has  not  yet  been  tested  as  a 
bedding  plant,  it  is  too  soon  to  offer  an 
opinion  on  its  merits.  A  minified  bed 
of  Abutilons  is  one  of  the  poasibilitles  of 
the  coming-  season,  and  can  be  made  ^ 
telling  feature  in  tbe  garden  by  the 
judicious  use  of  A.  Thompsonii  (yellow 
variegation),  A.  Pattersonii  (green  fol- 
iage, dull  red  fiowers),  A.  Boule  de 
Neige  (pure  white  flowers),  A.  Souvenir 
de  Bonn,  and  an  edgicgof  A.  vexillarium 
pictom.  And  if  still  more  variety  is 
desired,  some  one  of  the  clear  yellow 
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flowered  varieties  could  be  added— for 
example,  A.  Canary  Bird  or  A.  Yellow 
Prince. 

Tuberous  Begonias  have  not  been  a 
siccess  in  this  vicinity  (Philadelphia)  so 
far,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
peculiar  needs  will  be  better  understood 
in  the  future,  for  the  descriptions  one 
has  of  the  brilliant  successes  attained  in 
£urepe  with  these  plants  increase  our 
desire  to  do  likewise,  providing  our  try- 
iaz  climate  will  permit  it. 

W.  H.  Tapun. 


Grapes  Under  Qlass. 

I  see  you  are  publishing  Mr.W.  Scott's 
«66ay  on  * 'Grape  Growing  under  Glass," 
and,  therefore,  send  you  a  photograph 
oi  one  of  the  houses,  where  he  at  one 
time  had  charge.  This  photo,  however, 
was  taken  when  .1  ■  had  charge  of  it 
Tbe  house  is  ioox-3o  feet;  the  variety  Is 
Oros  Colmar.  The  place  is  Park  Hall, 
Polmont,  Scotland.         Alex.  Napier. 

[The  photograph  sent  in  by  our  cor- 
respondent showed  a  well  managed, 
well  cultivated  lot  of  grape  vines,  bear- 
ing a  very  full  crop  ef  grapes  —Ed.] 

Boston. 

An  Interestihg  exhibition  of  plants  and 
flowers  was  made  in  Horticultural  Hall  on 
Saturday,  January  16.  Oakes  Ames  (Carl 
blomberg,  gardener)  sent  several  Orchids, 
«ae  of  wnich,  Scuticaria  rMaxlllaria)  SteeUi, 
wsi  growing  on  a  block  of  wood ;  it  is  known 
a4  the  "Shoestring  Orchid,"  from  the  pe- 
culiar foliage  which  looks  like  green  cords 
3  feet  or  more  long.  It  is  a  native  of  British 
Guiana.  There  were  two  seedhng  Cypri- 
pedittms— Susan  Ames,  a  hvbrid  between 
C.  Leeanum  and  C.  nitens,  and  Cjrpripedium. 
F.  T.  Hubbard,  a  hybrid  between  C.  mar- 
morophyllum  and  C  barbatum.  Honorable 
mention  was  made  of  these  by  the  plant 
committee.  There  were  also  six  other  Cy- 
pripediums:  Fascinator,  Leander,  Hyeanum 
(from  Borneo),  Daviesianum,  Colmanii 
xugmm,  and  Morgans.  A  gratuity  was 
awarded  to  C.  E.  Richardson  for  a  plant  of 
i       Senecio  Petasites. 

Hugh  Graham,  of  Philadelphia,  sent  a 
i  vase  of  the  new  Carnation  Victor,  a  sport 
I  from  Daybreak,  which  received  honorable 
I  mention.  James  Comley  brought  another 
!  large  collection  of  Camellias,  amoag  which 
'  were  Wilderii,  C.  M.  Hovey,  President 
Clark,  Cup  of  Beauty,  etc.,  for  which  a 
gratuity  was  awarded.  He  showed  also  a 
seedling  Lasiandra  and  a  seedling  Brug- 
maosia.  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld  (Kenneth  Piolay- 
son,  gardener),  sent  some  handsome  cut 
flowers,  including  Hippeastrum  aulicum, 
BricaWil  more  ana,  E.  hyacinth  iflora  rosea, 
Streptosolen  speciosum  major  (new),  S. 
Jamesonii,  Centrapogon  Lucianus,  some 
floe  spikes  of  Phaia^nopsis  Sc'iilleriana 
(Orchid),  and  two  seedling  scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums. A  gratuity  was  awarded  for  this 
collection. 

Gratuities  were  awarded  by  the  vegetable 
committee  to  Norris  Comley  for  rhubarb, 
and  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  for  celery. 

Lenox,  rUms. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, Jan.  16.  Mr.  Littlefleld,  representing 
Mr.  C.  W.  Ward  of  the  Cottage  Gardens, 
Qaeena,  L.  I.,  had  on  exhibition  a  fine  dis- 
play of  new  and  standard  varieties  of  car- 
utttons  which  secured  the  following  hon- 
ors: Certificates  for  C.  A.  Dana,  Mrs.  G. 
A.  Bradt  and  Glacier.  Diplomas  for  Lilian 
Strauss  and  Snow  Crest;  special  mention 
(or  Mrs.  Charles  Dhume,  Abundance,  Mrs. 
Potter,  John  Young,  Storm  King  and  Mrs. 
Jas.Dean. 

Kr.  George  Thompson,  Superintendent  to 
R.  H.  Cook,  Esq.,  showed  some  very  nice 
eyelamen  for  which  he  wae  awarded  the 
«Qiety*B  diploma.  .i,  ' 

Kr.  Thomas  Hartnelt,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Do  Witt  Sniith  df  Lee,  showed  Freesias, 
tbf  flower,  steins  of  which  were  about 
fk|rty-tifo  inches  long.    (Diploma). 

71^  feature  of  the  evening  was  a  lecture 
If  Mr.  P.  O'Mara  of  New  York,  on  "The 
tedener'S  Mission  in  Horticulture."  This 
vni   e  given  in  full  in  our  colunms. 


[OUR  ENEH, 
STOLE 


An  ene- 
my stole^ 
into  yotfi 
hotise  oiie^ 
day  last 
,  ai^d  .to«che< 
you  Jightly  in^ 
paaifig;  Jl  You 
thougbtfittkofthe' 
mztUr^ybi  tiincJ 
lor  the  enemy  ■w2M 
only  a  vagrant  cur- 
rent oi  air.  Butj 
.ow  you  sfc  begin- 
ning to  leam  w!iat| 
miscbicf  tbe  littk 
intruder  didt  for 
your  txick  isst^  and 
painiuL  Your  head 
achesy  and  at  times[ 
you  fed  di»y* 


m 


•  Vtat 
,  iias  hap- 
penedr. 
•  Simply 
t  tbe  cold 
settled  on 
fyp^t  kidneys. 
They  are  over- 
bacged  with  blood 
and  Inflamed.  In- 
stead of  passing  the 
wa^  matter  out  of 
the  body  they  are 
damming  it  up  in 
the  blood.    Every 
minutet  yc9»  every 
heart  beat  adds  to 
ih£  poison  in  you. 
Normal  action 
of  the   iddiiey» 
will   purify  the 
blood.    Nothing 
else  will. 


is  the  friend  la  need .  It  will  reduce  the  InfhuB. 
matlon,so  that  the  grip  on  the  tbsaes  of  the 
blood-resscls  Is  relaxed,  and  the  uric  add  Is 
sent  OB  its  way  out  of  the  body. 


Thus  You  Overcome  Your  Enemy 


Large  bottle,  or  new  &tyle.  smaller  <>ae  at  vour  druggists. 


A  GOOD 


PruniKS  Knife. 

YOU  HAVE  NEED  OF  ONE? 

Send  11.00  to  the  Mew  Y«rk  Farmer, 
Port  JerTl».  N.  T.«  aod  the  knife  will  be  MDt, 
poBtpMld,  M  well  M  tbe  paper  for  one  year. 

The  New  York  Fariner 

la  a  wide-awake,  np-to-date  Jonrnal.  looking 
after  the  lotereiU  of  the  aurieultural  popu- 
1  latlon.  keeplns  well  In  the  roreirround  in  all 
mattere  pertaining  to  agrlOQltnre.  tbe  dairy, 
poultry,  etc,  and  fnrnlsheii.  In  addition, 
ninoh  raluableliteratore  for  the  home. 

Sent  S  weeka  fmv  lOe.  »'peolmen  oopy 
free. 

NEW  YORK  FARMER,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

Mention  Aanertoan  Gardening  irhen  yorg  write. 


DISCOVERED  Vn  utt  !««•  U  ••«  Md  wU*  la  ff^wITvi!?! 
VMhiiW.  and  la  a  wMk  reaor*  all  pimplM,  blaoklMadi  mmk  taa.  Mtartwg 
MMalElairUtovtlnltaddB.  PiwaMljr  hanalMt  oMtelMaapofaoaa.  OoM 
bwtlw  WBU  wj»wpaw  wagh  to  lat  ito  amrtfca.    M«ily>  aaJ  fhU  dha» 


Mention  Amerircaa  Gardening  when  yon  write. 
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AIL'S  FATORITE. 


The  eomlng  new  Btraw- 
••  berry.  It  dellee  competi- 
tion. Better  than  Bvbaeh  No.  6.  Forty  other 
~  "  klndi.  Pedigree  plants.  Asparagns  roots,  ete. 
uearqamrtera  tor  Pedigree  8eooi>d  Crop  Seed 
Potatoes.  Snperlor  to  all  others  for  »eed  porposes. 
OeserlptWe  eataioffae  free.  J .  W«  HA  1«L,  llar- 
len  B^tmtlon*  M4. 
Mention  Amerloan  Gardening  when  yoH  write. 

100  BEST  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 

Jr>iL'^4'r>'.L  rr4't'h>  iPi'iLLoi^y  41.  LOObest 
"('rjfr4''ei]ht  l'  lu  it  It.  iJeiivirrd  east  of 
IvLk.  t  It  M I  - . ,  <  1  n  I J  #10^  vv  ri  t  »-  for  tre% 
THtiiluji^iLi:  tkitd  pHci^lbtl  4  50  big; 

Lj  tt  r  j^ii  i  iiri  ^^v  i  I  -t.-t  h '  ii^  fri » ri>  oomplets 
jiiir-it'ry-i.Hk.  Tiiiili  |iaLdforg«t- 

tUnr  mx^lulirt  ii^r  t.M  Hn.h<^u]en  wltll 
Lhi-  wU.h'iut  i!;ciM^[i4'iir4'.     ft  rtflrnws 

Da    HILL 

EVERGftEEH  SPGUU^T,      DUNDEE,  ILL, 
Mention  Amerloan  Gardening  wiien  yoo  write. 


OUR  189/  CiTiLeBDE 
•"FRUITTREES^a 

&  Ornamental  Stock.  Stan- 
dard Varieties  &  Novelties. 
PricesLow.  Stock  flrst-class 
Mailed  Free.  ^ ^  j^  BWTE  * 
Onagi  Ce.  VonniNi  Oonwil*,  V .  7.' 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 
eeesSI^OOO^OOOeeee 

Strawberry  Plants 

FOR  8AI.H. 

Biirhty  yarietles.  Caiak>fnie  Free. 

It  Tells  How  to  Raise  ■  Biff  Crop  of  Berrtos. 

■.  J.  NULL,  Olypfcant.  Lack's  Oe..  Pa. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


7  be  vliolc«st 

MACJ^OLlAg, 

ml APANKI^I*:  MAPI^l^ 

ULid  oUkor  THREES 

SHRUBS 

lire  att^rumtely  <to* 
acrlbf^d    iij   our  fS*vtf 

yiiiKLraied,  iuctuding 
UiTF*  lithographJt. 
ContaltiB  price*  of 
large  and  Enmil  : 
»  treea,  lipeol-^ 
miTit'cilAie  eifect^ 
tttjcl  sperliil  prit^trs  for  quftntl* 
tlea.  A  Guide  t4»  Tr«  Plaitt-  ^ 
i»l5-  The  most  complete  cfitaloi^ue  of  tc« 
kind  ever  ptibJlsbed.    6  e«Dts  in  stjimns. 

THOS.  MEEHAN  &  SONS, 

^  m.       a        !■!        Ml      u  -r^  _  —  ■  —    ^—     1        , 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  writ*. 


Ofr^r  No 


SENT 


postpaid,    for     ONB 
NBW  subscription  at 

....BEAUTIFUL... 


am 


Grower's  selection  from  leading  yaricties. 

Of  all  premium  offers  this  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
most  tetnptiu|(  and  we  fVillv  gruarantee  its  absolate 
reliability.  Grower  nays:  **  We  will  fill  your  orders  with 
Htrong  well-ri|;>ened  plants,  grown  specially  for  the  purpose, 
from  2}4  inch  pots.    This  is*  our  most  popular  colleetioQ 

and  it  has  made  hundreds  of  customers  for  us,  as  the  testimonials  in  our  possession  will 

show.''    In  this  collection  will  be  found  such  varieties  as : 


Perle 

P.  Kruger 

Ttae  Bride 


VlrsiaU 
Snowflake 
Bon  5ilene 


Empress  of  China 


Bridesmaid 
Pink  Soupert 
riaman  Cochet 


Prince  Hohenaeollem 


Cornelia  Cook 
Maurice  Rouvier 
Catherine  ilemet 


The  collection  embraoes  a  variety  of  colors,  each  plant  is  distinctly  labeled,  and  the 
collection  will  make  a  beautiful  bed.  Packed  in  stiff,  telesco|;>ed  pasteboard  boxes,  oil 
flnUhfHl  on  inside,  and  shipped  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S.  in  good  condition. 

Orders  for  this  oolleetioa  can  be  fllled  at  any  time,  but  subscribers  In  the  North  and 
West  aro  advised  not  to  have  thrtr  ofders  filled  until  April  1,  or  later. 
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Qoestidiis  Answered. 

Our  Inquiry  Department  Is  a  Bureau  of 
Informatton.  to  whicb  subBcribers  can  apply 
freely  for  advice  on  all  subjects  In  the  field 
•f  horticulture. 


BIOHOKIA  VBHITSTA. 

Cr»  M.  W.,  ArUnston,  N.  J.):  The  spe- 
clmen  •ubmltted  Is  Blgaonla  yenusta,  a^na^ 
tlve  of  South  America^  Its  aeason  of  flow- 
ering ranges  from  September  to  Febmary. 
It  thriTee  best  In  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  and 
likes  to  be  allowed  to  run  freely  over  the 
rafters  or  roof,  or  It  makes  an  admirable 
pillar  plant  in  a  cool  greenhonse,  bot  usually 
resents  any  sort  of  restrictions,  and  under 
such  eonditlons  flowers  but  little.  When  al- 
lowed Uberty,  it  usually  is  a  very  profuse 
bloomer.  For  potUng  soil,  use'  coarse  flbrous 
loam,  a  little  leaf  mold  and  some  very  sharp, 
gritty  sand.  A  few  pieces  of  charcoal  added 
are  adfantageoas.  Keep  a  sharp  lookout  for 
iBseet  peits-red  spiders,  mealy  buga,  etc. 

VBB^TBfBafT  OF  OYPRIPBDIMUS. 

(IV>  M.  B.  F.):  Now  your  cyprlpedi- 
mus  are  oyer  blooming,  treat  them  even 
more  liberally  than  had  already  been 
the  case.  Keep  the  temperature  as  warm 
and  the  air  as  moist  as  possible,  and  If 
it  be  necessary,  renew  the  peat  and  moss. 
Btrive  in  every  way  to  get  the  planU  to  make 
as  many  new  and  Tigorous  growths  as  pos«i- 
ble,  so  that  the  plant  may  be  well  esUb- 
Jished  before  the  hot  weather  of  summer;  then, 
during  ttiat  season,  you  will  keep  them  as  cold 
as  possible.  Many  cyprlpedimus  do  well  at  that 
period  if  under  the  shade  of  trees  or  in  cold 
frames. 

CARD  OF  OYCA8. 

(Please  Inform  me  through  your  paper  how 
to  treat  a  Cycas.  I  have  one  thirteen  years 
old^  which  has  never  done  well.  Would  like 
to  know  what  kind  of  soil  to  use;  if  the  plant 
should  haye  the  sun.— F.  B.  W.) 

—During  the  winter  months  any  cycas  en- 
Joys  a  high  temperature  and  a  moist  atmos- 
phere, and  plenty  of  sunlight.  But  little  soil 
is  needed  at  the  roots,  b.ut  that  little  should  be 
of  a  rich  and  porous  nature;  strong  loam  with 
lots  of  fibre  in  it,  sharp  sand  and  a  few 
nodules  of  charcoal  makes  a  good  mixture. 

TRBATMBlfT      OF      PItVM      TRBBS* 
BBARINO  AGE. 

(What  treatment  should  be  used  for  plum 
tree  pests,  and  when  applied?  Our  trees  are  six 
years  old,  but  have  never  borne  any  fruit— 
AMATEUR.  Cohocton,  N.  T.) 

—Amateur  should  be  explicit  as  to  the  kind 
of  pests  on  the  trees.  Plum  trees  are  sub- 
ject to  a  number  of  diseases  and  enemies. 
Chief  among  them  are  black  knot,  plum 
leaf  rust  and  the  curculio.  Remedies  will  be 
given  in  proper  season  in  our  fruit  and  garden 
notes  and  In  special  articles..  The  bearing 
age  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  variety  and 
ih»  treatment  received,  and  will  vary  from  two 
to  seven  years  after  buying  from  the  nursery. 
BISCOIiORING  CELBRY  WITB  BOR- 
DEAUX. 

(Do  you  know  any  remedy  against  "celery 
rust"?  If  so.  would  you  kindly  inform  me  of 
such?  The  past  season  I  have  tri«d  spraying 
with  the  "Bordeaux  mixture,"  and  I  had  some 
success.  The  best  result  wIm  obtained  by 
spraying  Just  before  papering  the  celery  for 
bleaching.  It  improved  it  about  50  per  cent, 
but  the  objectionable  feature  is  the  discolor- 
ing of  the  celery  by  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 
Do  you  know  of  a  better  remedy?— M.  I^  R., 
Guyahaga  County,  O.) 

—The  cupram  mentioned  on  another  page  of 
this  issue  is  a  much  clearer  liquid,  and  does  not 
disfigure  the  crop;  it  is  also  as  eitective  sa  the 
Bordeaux,  and  is  to  be  recommended  in  its 
place. 

.  TO  Bum  SEBSOUITO  FRUIT  TRBB». 

(I  have  some  seedling  plums  of  one  year's 
growth,  and  sprouts  of  pear  trees  that  I  wish 
to  bud  next  summer.  Would  it  be  better  to 
cut  them  off  and  plant  the  roots,  or  plant  them 
as  they  are  and  bud  in  last  year'^s  wood?— 
X.  T.  Z..  Kansas.) 

—It  would  be  best  not  to  move  them,  but  to 
cut  them  back  and  bud  on  the  summer  growth 
in  July  or  August. 

'WATERMELONS  "WILL  NOT  FORCE. 

(Can  watermelons  be  raised  in  a  hotbed?  I 
intend  to  start  the  plants  In  the  greenhouse 
and  transplant  them  In  the  hotbed  about  the 
beginning  of  April.  Which  is  the  best  kind 
for  this  purpose,  and  how  long  does  it  take 
to  get  the  first  crop,  if  raised  in  the  way  sug- 
gested?—NEW  READBR,  N.  T.) 

—We  have  no  exx>erlenoe  in  growing  water- 
melons in  the  way  ssked;  neither  do  we  know 
of  any  one  who  has  done  so;  more  than  that, 
we  do  not  think  it  practicable,  and  even  if  pos- 
sible it  would  not  be  profitable.  The  South  com- 
mands the  market  with  early  supplies.  We 
have  tried  potted  plaots  to  transplant  out- 
doors early,  and  found  the  process  uselesij; 
also  the  same  with  muik  melons. 


imEnw  tniQDK  u  usi. 

LET  US  FILL  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR  1897. 

Below  we  print  a  comprehenslTe  list  9t  the  leading  pablleations 
of  the  day.  when  more  than  one  is  wanted  in  clab  we  will  be 
pleased  to  send  you  an  estimate. 

Our  list  has  been  carefully  selected,  and  the  price  at  which  we  ofifer  masazines,  etc,  in 
club  with  Am kRiCAN  Gardening  has  been  made  as  low  as  is  possible,  in  order  to  indnce 
our  friends  to  place  their  orders  through  us  and  to  enable  them  to  obtain  their  Utentnrs 
at  a  great  saving  over  orders  placed  singly. 

Kindly  remember  we  are  not  confined  to  the  below  list,  but  can  furnish  any  newspaper 
or  magasine  published  in  the  world,  singly,  or  in  club  with  American  Gardbnino. 


The  flrst  eolumn  of  figures  [A]  IndloAies 
■•eoBd  eolomm  [B]  our  yrloe.  iMlading 


yearly  svbsorlptloii  prieei 


General.  a.  b. 

Ady&noe  (Ck>ng'l)  renewals 13  00  $S  90 

*     "        AfiF,4 800  SdO 

AmericanFlela  ^w) 4  00  4  95 

**  "      Renewals 4  00  4  60 

*'       Kitchen  Magasine...  1  00  1  75 

"       Machinist 8  00  8  20 

Aqnaziiim '. 100  175 

Arena 8  00  8  60 

ArtAmatear 4  00  4  85 

Art  Interchange  (with  plates). .  4  00  4  85 

Atlantic  Monthly 4  00  4  80 

AvaMaria 9  00  9  70 

Babyhood 100  190 

Baptist  Missionary  Magaasine..  1  00  1  90 

Carpentry  and  Bmlding 1  00  1  85 

Century 4  00  4  60 

Chicago  Times-Herald  (Weekly)  1  00  1  85 

Chicago  Inter-Oceau  **    ..  1  00  1  80 

Christian^Herald 1  60  2  15 

Christian  Register 8  00  8  85 

Chnrohman 8  50  4  10 

Colman's  Rural  World 1  00  1  85 

Ckwmopolitan 100  190 

Delineator  (Bnttenck's) 100  190 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine.  9  00  2  60 

Detroit  Free  Press  (Weekly) ...  1  00  1  90 

Domestic  Monthly 1  50  2  15 

Donahoe*s  Magazine 2  00  2  60 

Eclectic  Magazine 5  00  5  25 

Electrical  Review 8  00  8  20 

Engineering  Magazine 800  850 

Forest  and  Stream  (new  only)..  4  00  4  20 

Forum,  The 8  00  8  60 

Frank  Harrison's  liaimzine....      50  140 

Frank  Leslie's  PopularMonthly  8  00  8  50 

Qodey's  Magazine 100  190 

Golden  Days 8  00  8  85 

Good  Housekeeping 2  00  2  70 

Harper's  Bazaar 4  00  4  25 

Harper's  Magazine 4  00  4  25 

Harper's  Weekly 4  00  4  25 

Harper's  Round  Table 2  00  2  50 

Home  Queen 50  185 

Illustrated  American , 4  00  4  80 

Independent 8  00  8  60 

Jenness  Miller's  Ulos.  Mag 1  00  1  75 

Judge 500  520 

Judge's  Library 100  1  85 

Ladies'  Home  Journal,  The. ...  1  00  1  90 

Ladies  Home  Companion 60  1  45 

Ladies' World 85  180 

Leslie's  Illustrated 4  00  4  40 

Life ^ 5  00  5  40 

Lippincott's 8  00  8  25 

Macmillan's 8  00  8  60 

McClure's  Magazine 1  00  1  90 

Munsey's  Magazine 1  00  1  90 

Nation,  The 8  00  8  80 

New  England  Magazine 8  00  8  60 

New  York  Ledger 2  00  2  60 

♦•       "     Tribune  (Weekly)...  1  00  1  90 

••       "     World  (Trl-Weekly)  1  00  1  75 

North  American  Review,  The..  5  00  5  50 

Notes  and  Queries. 5  00  5  50 

Observer  (new  only) 8  00  8  25 

Observer  CRenewal) 8  00  4  00 

Outing 8  00  8  35 

Peterson's  Magazine 1  00  1  85 

Philadelphia  Press  (Weekly). . .  1  00  1  85 

Phrenological  Journal 1  50  2  25 

Popular  Science  Monthly 5  00  5  65 

Popular  Science  News 1  60  9  50 

Puck: , 5  00  6  10 

Puck's  Library 1  20  1  95 

Review  of  Reviews 2  50  8  25 

Scientific  American 8  00  8  60 

»*  "    Supplement.,..  5  00  5  25 

"  "    with     "        ....  7  00  7  25 

"  Builders' edition  2  60  3  10 

"  "    inc.  B'lMs'  edit.  5  60  5  75 

..  "    All  a  editions...  9  00  9  25 


GeneraL  a.      b. 

Scribner's : J8  00   1860 

St.  Nicholas... 8  Oa,   860 

Sunday  School  Times 1  60 

TexasSiftlngs 4  00 

The  Etude  (new  only).  1  50 

The  Etude  (renewals) 160 

The  Outlook 8  00 

Toledo  Blade 100 

Turf.  Field  and  Farm  (new).. . .  '4  00 

Renewal 4  00 

Womankind .- 50 

Young  Ladles'  Journal 4  00 

Youth's  Companion  (new  only)  1  75 

Renewals 1  75 


210 
425 
215 
285 
800 
185 
48S 
400 
120 
400 

2a^ 

2  75 


Agrricultural.  etc. 

American  Agriculturist 1  00 

Breeders' Gazette 2  00 

Country  Grentleman 9  50 

Farmers'  Advocate  (Canada). . .  1  00 

Farmers'  Magazine 1  00 

Farmers'  Review 1  OQ 

Farm,  Field  and  Fireside 1  00 

Farm  and  Fireside 50 

Farm  and  Home 50 

Farm  Journal 50 

Farm  News 50 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 1  00 

HomeandFarm 50 

Indiana  Farmer 1  00 

Mass  Ploughman  (new) 2  00 

Renewals 2  00 

Michigan  Farmer 1  00 

National  Stockman  and  Farmer  1  00 

Nebraska  Farmer 1  25 

New  England  Farmer 2  00 

Ohio  Farmer 100 

Orange  Judd  Farmer 1  00 

Pacific  Rural  Press  9  40^ 

Practical  Dairyman 50 

Practical  Farmer 1  00 

Prairie  Farmer 1  00 

Rural  New  Yorker ^....  100 

Southern  Cultivator 1  00 

Southern  Farm 100 

"         Florist  and  Gardener  1  00 

Strawberry  Culturlst 50 

Texas  Farmer —     1  00 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch 100 

Poultry. 

American  Poultry  Advocate. . .      95 

Fancier's  Revfew 50 

Farm  Poultry 1  00 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 65 

Poultry  Herald 50 

Poultry  Keeper 60 

Poultry  Monthly 1  00 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal 50 

Horticultural,  etc. 

Canadian  Horticulturist 1  00 

Garden  and  Forest 4  00 

Gardening  (Chicago) 2  00 

Green's  Fruit  Grower 50 

Meehan's  Monthly • 2  00 

Foreign. 

Farm  and  Home 2  25 

Field 10  50 

Garden 4  60 

Garden  Work 2  50 

Gardener's  Chronicle 4  50 

Gardener's  Magazine 4  50 

Gardening,  Illustrated 2  25 

Gardening  World 2  50 

Journal  of  Botany 4  75 

Journal  of  Horticulture <i  00 

Eew  Ghurd^ps  Bulletin 160 


166 
240 
275 
175 
175 
190 
180 
140 
140 
18<l 
120 
185 
145 
185 
260 
290 
160 
185 
186 
250 
160 
185 
SCO 
185 
185 
185 
1  80 
185 
185 
175 
185 
175 
185 


115 

185 

160 

1  60 

140 

140 

165 

140 

190 

425 

250 

1  85 

250 

825 

1100 

5  25 

825 

525 

525 

800 

826 

525 

485 

925 
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NamM  of  BlmnU,-( To  A.  G.  Durigkt^  lUh 
Na  I  Is  AS  Acacia.  Send  us  a  larger  spray 
when  in  flower,  and  we  wilYname  it  for  you. 
No.  9  we  cannot  recognise  from  such  a  wretched 
■crap.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that 
we  will  not  hasard  the  name  of  a  plant  from 
say  insufficient  sample.  Ample  material  must 
always  be  sent,  and  that  properly  packed,  and 
whenever  possible  it  should  be  a  flowering 
branch. 

yfwaXmiL^Garden  and  Forest^  No.  31,  Vol.  x ; 
state  price  to  C.  B.,  care  American  Gardening, 
Box  1S97.  New  York.  * 


We  V«TW  Pntne  a  tree  while  frozen;  a 
warm,  plaasant  day  is  desirable. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Mapes,  of  Middletown,  N.  Y., 
says  that  The  Xurai  Nm-Y^ker  is  the 
■ezt  best  thing  to  having  a  fannerg'  club 
meeting  composed  of  the  best  inf  ormsd  men 
in  the  country,  evsry  week  at  his  own  fire- 
side. Wouldn't  YOU  enjoy  such  a  meeting 
and  profit  by  it  ?  We  can  send  you  The 
Rural  NeTv-  Yorher  and  American  Garden- 
lao,  both  one  year  for  $1.80  and  yonr  money 
back  for  The  Rural,  if  you  want  it. 

For  $4  we  will  send  Leslies  Weekh  (for- 
merly Franh  Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly) 
and  AMERICAN  Gardening  to  any-  address, 
one  year.  Leslie's  is  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive of  New  York's  numerous  illustrated 
weeklies,  and  its  subscription  price  alone  is 
$4  a  year ;  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  onr 
ener  is  a  very  liberal  one.  Address  your 
orders  to  American  Gardening.  Sample 
eopies  of  Leslie's  on  spplication. 

BOUI^TR  Y  BRBBDBR8  t  Send  fiO  cts.  for  a  SO- 
r  peged  monthly  devoted  te  Pooltry,  etc.   Sample 

6ctS.      UCmCiAI  reOLTET  SElinSB,  BMU« CrMk,  B*. 

Mention  American  Qardening  when  you  write. 

SwMd  Crap  Ntato  Sttd— STTr/s^ 


yield. 


OliUISA.   BKOWNB, 

Cape  Uharlee,  Ta« 


Mention  American  Qardening  when  you  write. 

HldthilAV't  fihAllSA.  (^o  one  else  has  them). 
WWRIHIVJ  9  VHVIIfVf  y^ld  Coin  Prollflo  Vlne- 
issa  Sweet  Potatoes.  Gennlae-no  yams.  Address 
with  Btamp,  for  full  putlonUrs,  the  only  orlfrioal 
latrodnoer  and  vrower.  Q.  0AM BRER,  Box  73, 
R.  Madlsun«  Jefferion  County,  Ind. 

Mention  Amerioan  Gardening  when  you  write. 


ALL   THE  LATK8T  NOVELTIC8 

▲ja>  njkiras  that  oav't  bs  ba]>  SLawKnuL 

Caanaa*  Italia  and  Austria,  at  %\  eaeli. 

New  Bona,  Nw  Itulto,  New  Shrabe,  New  Bolbe. 

le  OiMtl  f^r  Sl.~«  for  6t  Ota.    Book  on  Caott  lli 

■■Cee,  lit  onti,  IS  ola   Oateloeaee  «f  New  and  Bare 

FSnla.OaettaadBan»Cne. 

A.  Bl^AMG  dk  CO..   -    Philadelphia. 


Msntlon  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

|FLORlofJAPll«GlLIFORIIA 

Chinese  NsrdssuSf  over  100  Varieties 
.  of  Lily  Biilbt^  CsiBf lllst,  Psimt,  ele. 

CleiMtts.  Csetl,  riowrer  Seeds  and 
seeds  of  the  most  interesting  and 
beautiful  plants  of  California  and  Japan. 

Send  for  our  richly  Illustrated  CaUlogue  of 
48  pages  friving  full  descriptions  of  above. 
iTl.  MROBIt  *  00..  iaii  Fraaeieoe.  Qal. 

(BSTABLXSHSO  1887). 

Mantlon  Amerioan  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

in  ciUTiois  II  aoiEK. 

If  yon  want  to  know  about  them  send 
10  cts.  for  Mrs.  Theodosla  B.  Shepherd's 

N«w  Cateloguttof  R«r« and  Bsaattful 
Flow«rft. 

Many  New  BeeonlaSf  New  Coamos* 
Rare  Caetl»  etc,  not  offered  by  others. 

VeiitMf«-by-th«-8Mi,     -     California. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

We  hare  the  largeet  and  flnesi 
'      ^       CoUeefefon  of 

I'AUUk  aBoni^s,  Fratifs 

and  FOUAQE  PUUVTS 
I  _     ^  f or  Coneeryatopies. 

^    FUwerlna*  Shade  and 
•raaaMi>tal    Trees,     Tlaes. 

ETeryihlnff  for  Orirate  plaoe. 
Mmates  and  FUtoii  for  Plantlaa 

Plaoes  and  fumishlnff  stook 

(free). 

/"tllBlilCNTASW^      ' 
'lewMIU  Jat4ertes»,  ,.    'Aew  BeekeUe,  W.T 
MimOoa  Anertcaa  Gardeninir  when  you  write. 


8TBAW 

RASP 

BtiAOK 

0008B 

DBW 


ASK 


Wi.  0.  BIBCOCK,  niiHUi.  wh. 


,  For  prtoes  of  strong  STRAWBERRY  PljANT8.dng 
^  out  la  soltd  bloeks.  not  from  between  the  rows,  true  to  name. 


BERRY 
PLANTS 


Mention  Amerlesa  Gardening  when  yen  write. 


GARDEN  CROPS 


of  everr  kind 
oreaaedia 

A  binalton  with  other  fertilisers.    Best  resoltsfrom  JgABLT  VBOBTABiSs,  ..»  .», 

'  one  of  nitrogen  in  soluble  form.  NITRATB  OP  SQOA  i«  the  most  soluble,  oheapest  and  moat 
^ '  reliable  aouroe  of  nitrogen.  Toar  soil  mar  oontaln  all  the  other  fertllisfna  elements  in  saa* 
I  oient  qoantit;  and  fail  tp^riald  good  crops  becaoae  it  is  defloient  In  nltroRsn.  Cover  this  defloienerbx 
All  aboot  its  soaroe.  ose  and  the  profits  rsrtQlttns  therefrom  in  bo<« on 

|^^r.^^r^:S.M. HARRIS,  Mor8tonFarm,P.0..N.Y 


ICention  Amerioan  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


HsOO  ™^  CHAMPION  OFFER  $|D|| 


OK    THE)    SEASON. 


ELUirrs  n.oo  toppoii 


A8  follows: 


Eighteen  Foil  Packets  Choice  Fiower  Seels,  value  $1.50 

And,  by  special  arrangement  wit\i  the  publishers, 

Am.  Ganleninsjne  year  JEW  names  only,  "    UO 

Total  value.      -      ^^ 

^  •^     ^V  g^    under  the  terms  of  this  offer,  therefore,  ^ives  you  AMERICAN 
^1    I  II 1    GARDENING,  the  bri^rhteat  ^ardenin^  paper  issued,  one  year. 
I  ^llll    and  sufficient  seed  to  start  a  jc^odly  sized  garden  with  some 
to  spare  for  your  friends.    We  look  for  thousands  of  re- 
sponses to  this  the  grreatest  bargain  of  the  season. 


HE  SEEDS  0FFE9ED 


are  not  of  the  cheap  varieties  which  one  finds 
advertised  and  described  in  /^lowing  terms  in 
all  the  papers  at  this  time,  but  a^e  fhill-slzed 
packets,  of  the  most  reliable  sorts,  such  as  we  put  up  for  the  Trade.  There 
is  not  one  cent  of  profit  to  us  in  this  offer;  in  fiict  we  lose  money  on  every 
order  we  fill,  but  in  these  days  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  sacrifices  to  prc^ 
mote  business.  We  want  to  obtain  new  patrons  to  whom  to  send  our  1897 
catalogue,  and  take  this  method  as  the  most  direct  means  to  acconxplish 
same.  

THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A  LIST  OF  THE  PACKETS: 


Alyssum,  Sweet.  Good 
border  plants. 

Asters,  fine  mixed.  Se- 
lect strains. 

Balsam,  Lady's  Slipper. 
Finest  double  mixed. 

Calendula.  Needed  In 
every  garden. 

Candytuft,  mixed. 

Carnation  Marguerite^ 
Mixed.  A  genuine  nov- 
elty for  the^  garden. 

Batchelor's  Button.  The 
German  Emperor's  fav- 
orite flower. 


Cosmos,  mixed.  The 
pride  of , the  Fall  in  the 
open  garden. 

Larkspur*  Fine  for  mass 
planting,  the  herbace- 
ous border,  or  a  rock 
garden. 

Marigold,  French  var- 
ieties. 

Mignonette,  most  fra- 
grant of  aQ  plants. 

Nasturtium,  assorted 
colors. 

Pansies,  Qiant  strain, 
assorted  colors. 


Petunias,  in  superb  mix- 
ture. 

Phlox  Drummondi, 

choicest  strain,  elegant 
for  bedding. 

Poppy,  Elliott's  mixture, 
double  flowering. 

Sweet  Peas,  in  mixture, 
including  all  the  stand- 
ard varieties. 

RIclnus,  Castor  Oil  Plant 
For  sub-tropical  effect, 
very  showy. 


The  above  collection  is  all  of  choice,  fivsh  seed,  in  ttill 
packets,  such  as  retail  at  Ten  Cents  each,  and  is  not  made 
up  of  cheap,  unreliable  or  worthless  stock.  Our  reputation 
in  the  s^d  trade  for  the  past  Fifty  years  is  our  voucher. 

If  you  are  already  a  subscrtber  to  ^AMERICAN  GARDENING,  but  want 
the  above  collection,  it  will  not  take  you  ten  minutes  to  obtain  the  subscrip. 
tlon  of  some  one  interested  in  gardening'  J^end  in  this  new  name,  together 
with  $1.00,  money^order  preferred.  Orders  filfed  without  delay.  Paper  and 
seeds  sent  to  separate  addresses  when'  so  requested.    Address 

WM;  ElUOTt  4  SONS,  ''^^S!\U  Dey  St.,  New  York. 
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C 


orn 


fs  a  vigorous  feeder  and  re* 
sponds  well  to  liberal  fertiliza- 
tion. On  corn  lands  the  yield 
increases  and  the  soil  improves 
if  properly  treated  with  fer- 
tilizers containing  not  under 
7^  actual 

Potash. 


A  trial  of  this  plan  costs  but 
little  and  is  sure  to  lead  to 
profitable  culture. 

All  abpat  PoUsb— the  resoks  of  its  iim  by  actual  «■- 

periment  on  tbe  best  farms  in  the  United  States    ii 

told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 

■ail  frea  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  & 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nawau  Su,  Now  YoA. 

Mention  Amerkaui  Qardenlni;  when  you  write. 


[lewo: 


il^jLt^ 


__^  Any  Pol]i]t» 

We  SttB  tho  l&rgest  bpr&ysr  Co.  In  U.  S.  Cr€t 

our  Cataloerue  and  compare  It  with  others. 

OX  8PBAYEB  CO.Jtf  Weat  St.,  PlttafleM  " 


Mention  American  Qardenin^  when  you  write. 

KEEPERS! 


BKE 
se: 
QLBAN 
A  Handsoi 
Catalogue  0 
bookonBaai 


SEND  FOR  aample  copy  of 
QLBANIN08  IN  BIB  OULTURB*^ 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated    Magaitiup  u.%. 
orBBBSUPPfilBS.   Vii]Em#. 
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That  Plant  Reii:istration  Bureau. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  my  views  upon  the  pro- 
posed establishment  of  a  bureau  ef  registration  for  varieties 
of  horticultural  plants,  I  may  say  that  I  have  already  pretty 
thoroughly  expres- 
sed   myself    upon 
the  subject,  giving 
at  the  same  time 
w  k  a  t     historical 
data  I  was  able  to 
collect.    These 
notes  will  be  found 
in  my  '*  Annals  of 
Horticulture    for 
i8qo. 

I  look  upon  a 
bureau  of  registra- 
tion as  a  means  of 
collecting  and  pre- 
servingjknowledge 
rather  than  as  a 
means  of  protect- 
ing the  originators 
of  varieties.  I  be- 
1  i  e  V  e ,  however, 
that  the  existence 
•f  such  a  bureau 
would  result  m  a 
great  incidental 
advantage  to  or- 
iginators, for  the 
public  would  soon 
learn  that  those 
originators  and  in- 
treducers  who  are 
willing  to  make  the 
most  complete  and 
careful  record  of 
their  novelties  are 
the  ones  who,  as  a 
rule,  are  to  be  most 
fully  trusted.  Vari- 
eties are  ndt  enti- 
ties like  machines ; 
they  are  not  fixed 
and  invariable  but 
they  vary  under 
the  influence  of 
every  meditication 
in  soil,  climate. 


Fig.  37.— Fruiting  Branch  of  Physalis  Francheiti.   (See  Page 85), 


and  cultivation,  and  they  cannot  therefore  be  patented  as 
inventions  are. 

I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  which  adopted  this  pro- 
posal for  a  bureau  of  registration,  and  was  not  aware  that  I 
was  placed  upon  the  committee  until  informed  some  time 

after  the  meeting 
by  the  chairman, 
yet  I  am  mos,t 
heartily  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  pro- 
position, as  I  un- 
derstand it 

1  do  not  under- 
stand that  there  is 
any  desire  te  at- 
tempt to  compel 
people  to  register 
their  varieties,  as 
one  of  your  cor- 
respondents fears; 
and  there  certainly 
can  be  no  success- 
f  al  attempt  tocopy- 
right  a  variety 
itself.  The  nearest 
that  we  can  come 
to  such  protection 
is  to  copyright  the 
name  and  to  use 
that  name  as  a 
trade-mark.  It  is 
certainly  true  that 
a  variety  may  or- 
iginate more  than 
once;  that  is,  that 
plants  which  are 
so  near  alike  that 
there  is  no  com- 
mercial difference 
between  them, 
may  originate  in 
different  parts  of 
the  country.  This 
being  the  case,  it 
will  be  seen  that 
ne  man  can  have 
the  exclusive  right 
to  any  particular 
type  of  plant. 
A     discussion 
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of  this  very  point  respecting  the  origin 
of  varieties  is  discussed  in  chapter  ii 
of  my  **  Survival  of  the  Unlike."  but 
leaving  aside  all  this  matter,  the  collec- 
tion of  specimens,  photographs,  and 
descriptions  in  the  hands  of  a  bureau  of 
registration  would  give  us  an  inexhaust* 
ible  repository  of  Information,  and  could 
not  help  but  result  in  incidental  and 
very  substantial  recognition  of  the  intro- 
ducers of  novelties.  Rather  than  acting 
as  a  discouragement  to  experiment  as 
one  of  your  correspondents  suggests,  it 
would  result  in  a  direct  stimulus  thereto ; 
but  I  am  free  to  confess  that  it  might 
discourage  the  dissemination  of  various 
nevel  names  of  old  varieties. 

L.  H.  Bailey. 


Peninsula  Horticulturists  Talk. 

Hon.  J.  S.  Willis,  Congressman  from 
Delaware,  made  the  address  of  welcome 
at  the  late  meeting  held  at  Milford,  and 
Prof.  J.  S.  Robinson,  of  tbe  Maryland  Ex- 
periment Station,  responded. 

In  his  opening  address.  Prof.  Van  Deman, 
formerly  United  States  Pomologist  and  now 
president  of  this  Society,  made  the  remark 
that  a  '* lover  of  fruits  was  not  a  bad  man." 

Spniyliiff. 

Discussion  brought  out  the  fact  that 
sprayed  trees  not  only  produced  more  mar- 
keUble  fruit,  but  fruit  of  better  quality 
that  would  both  ship  and  keep  longer.  Prof. 
Powell  said  they  had  no  slack  barrels  since 
they  had  sprayed.  The  fruit  was  solid  and 
bore  shipment  better  than  unsprayed.  They 
had  Spitzenberg  trees  that  bore  the  eighth 
oottsecutive  crop  the  last  year  of  ten  to  fifteen 
barrels  of  apples  to  the  tree;  fruit  of  the 
very  highest  quality. 

S.  H.  Derby  showed  Winesap  from  sprayed 
trees  50  per  cent,  finer  than  Winesap  ordi- 
narily is.  Also  Jackson,  sprayed,  aad  from 
trees  affected  by  cedar  rust.  He  also  read 
an  able  paper  on  apples,  and  from  his  ex- 
periments thought  it  possible  to  have  fair 
crops  of  apples  every  year,  if  the  orchard 
were  properly  cultivated  and  sprayed.  The 
sand  storms  had  damaged  the  buds  some- 
what the  past  spring,  thus  preventing  a 
full  erop  Of  fruit  setting.  Trees  must  not 
be  sprayed  while  in  bloom,  or  harm  will 
result. 

Prof.  F.  D.  Chester,  of  Delaware  Experi- 
ment Station,  gave  the  results  of  his  spray- 
ing on  apples  the  past  year.  Thirteen 
baskets  or  Winesap  apples  of  first  grade 
were  obtained  from  a  sprayed  tree;  three 
baskets  from  an  unsprayed  tree,  and  much 
poorer  fruit.  All  solutions  injure  peach 
foliage  more  or  less. 


Asked  for  a  list  of  pears  for  market,  Capt. 
R.  S.  Emory  said  he  would  plant  Manning, 
Bartlett,  Duchess,  Keiffer  and  Lawrence. 
Dr.  Black  and  J.  S.  Harris  corroborated 
this  list.  There  was  no  early  pear  yet 
tested  of  more  value  than  Manning.  Lawson 
was  a  good  grower,  and  in  some  instances 
gave  good  crops  of  beautiful  fruit,  but 
whether  the  market  would  take  it  or  not 
remained  to  be  seen.  It  was  some  time 
coming  into  bearing.  Koonce  was  new  and 
not  fruited.  The  Alaimo,  of  Texas,  was 
very  similar  to  Bartlett  in  every  way.  Prof. 
Heiges,  United  States  Pomologist,  said  the 
Summer  Beauty,  a  new  pear  from  Texas, 
was  very  early  and  a  fine  pear  every  way. 
Moore's  Sugar  was  better  than  Seckel  and 
larger.  In  fact,  he  knew  of  no  better  pear 
in  quality;  ripens  with  Giffard. 

Crops  for  Profit. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  fruit 
culture  paid  better  when  diversified,  unless 
one  was  peculiarly  situated.  Although  the 
late  Col.  Wilkins,  of  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  had 
cleared  from  a  single  peach  crop  from 
zo5,oc»  trees  $103,000,  Mr.  Harris  said  we 
need  not  look  for  the  same  profitable  crops 
of  peaches  as  in  former  years.  Railroads 
had  opened  up  new  localities  which  brought 
fruit  in  competition.  He  said  the  best  thing 
would  be  to  lengthen  the  season  at  each 
end  by  the  introduction  of  better  varieties 
than  we  now  have.  As  an  inducement  he 
proposed   offering    premiums   to  .such   as 


would  introduce  better  varieties  than  we 
now  have,  and  a  resolution  to  that  effect 
was  passed. 

Peaches. 

Prof.  Powell  said  that  the  shoots  coming 
below  the  bud  in  seedling  trees  was  no  in- 
dication of  yellows  although  it  had  been  so 
considered  in  former  years.  It  was  caused 
by  the  process  of  budding,  the  string  used 
in  tyins:  the  bud  causing  a  girdle ;  trees  not 
budded  did  not  show  this.  Prof.  Wait  said 
Georgia  growers  universally  planted  small 
trees,  and  made  as  good  orchards  out  of 
them  as  from  big  trees.  Some  growers  pre- 
ferred small  second  or  third  grade  one  year 
old  trees,  while  others  planted  June  buds. 

Root  Pruning. 

Mr.  Derby  bad  practised  cutting  off  most 
of  the  roots  when  planting.  His  per  cent, 
of  loss  by  transplanting  was  small  and  trees 
had  made  an  excellent  growth.  If  a  tree 
showed  roots  on  one  side  and  none  on  the 
other  he  simply  cut  the  bark  a  little,  causing 
new  roots  to  start  and  sufficient  roots  all 
around  the  tree  was  the  result.  Prof.  Powell 
was  trying  an  experiment  with  500  peach, 
apple,  plum,  and  pear  trees,  and  grape  vines 
on  two  different  kinds  of  soil  to  determine  if 
the  Stringf  ellow  method  of  root  pruning  were 
desirable  here. 

riarfceClnff. 

C.  J.  Monroe,  of  Michigan,  read  a  paper 
on  methods  in  marketing,  and  said  the  Cali- 
fornia growers  had  to  transport  48,000  lbs. 
of  dead  weight  across  the  Rockies  in  order 
to  get  24,000  lbs.  of  fruit  into  Eastern  mar- 
kets. The  growers  each  took  their  fruit  to  a 
central  house  where  competent  packers 
packed  and  graded  it.  The  grower  was  too 
apt  to  overlook  a  blemish  that  a  professional 
packer  would  not.  In  Michigan  Mr.  Stearns 
made  personal  visits  to  his  customers  and 
asked  them  to  report  any  badly  packed 
fruit.  Another  grower  stayed  at  the  com- 
mission house  and  guaranteed  his  fruit,  re- 
funding money  if  not  as  represented.  At 
least  one-tenth  to  one-quarter  of  fruit 
brought  to  the  packing  house  was 
rejected.  A  leading  commission  man  had 
told  him  that  there  was  a  market  for 
about  5  per  cent,  of  the  extra  grade  of 
fruit,  for  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  prime  or 
second  grade,  and  the  poorest  grade  made 
up  the  balance.  It  was  for  the  medium 
grade  consumed  by  the  masses  we  should 
try  to  get  the  bulk  of  the  prices.  Dr.  Black 
thought  it  would  pay  good  packers  to  go  to 
the  growers  here  and  pack  the  fruit.  Mr. 
Rosa  said  in  his  paper  on  marketing,  that 
railroad  charges  must  come  down  if  the 
growers  were  to  expect  profits.  .Cost  of 
production  was  at  the  lowest  notch  and  so 
was  labor.  The  grower  must  either  pro- 
duce fruit  in  carload  lots,  or  combine  with 
others  and  secure  them.  Then  select  a 
market  and  send  all  goods  there.  Mr. 
Woodall  believed  we  should  centralize 
markets  and  draw  buyers  to  them,  thus 
getting  rid  of  any  responsibility  of  ship- 
ping. No  freight,  cartage  nor  commission 
was  to  be  deducted  in  this  case.  The  buyer 
took  the  risk.  Mr.  Slaymaker  said  the  loss  of 
the  Fruit  Exchange  was  one  of  the  greatest 
we  had  experienced.  President  Van  Deman 
said  it  was  impossible  to  unite  farmers  and 
Mr.  Derby  thought  the  only  thing  needed 
was  money  like  the  steel  trust,  to  put  back- 
bone into  the  combination.  Capt.  Emory 
said  there  was  no  law  to  compel  us  to  g^rade 
fruit;  grade  it  ourselves  and  grow  only  the 
best.  Prof.  Robinson  said  growers  must 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  markets. 
Some  required  one  sort  of  package  and 
others  did  not.  Tbe  first  peach  trees  ever 
planted  in  Maryland  were  planted  at  Cas- 
sedy's  Wharf,  Cecil  Co. 

Commercial  Floricnlture. 

Jos.  Heacock,  of  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  *' Commercial  Flori- 
culture.'' tie  used  dry  Cypress  for  building 
greenhouses,  and  Red  Cedar  posts.  Walks 
were  22  inches  wide;  buckwheat  coal  cost- 
ing $1.90  per  ton  laid  down,  was  used. 

Select  an  old  sod;  plow,  harrow,  and  cover 
completely  with  cow  manure;  harrow  thor- 
oughly. This  was  used  in  the  greenhouses 
to  grow  the  fiowers.  Roses,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Violets,  and  Carnations  were  the 
principal  crops.  Had  taken  $5000  in  a  si  ngle 
season  from  two  houses.  Has  i^  acres 
under  glass. 

Varieties   of   Roses  grown  were  Bride, 


Bridesmaid,  American  Beauty,  and  Meteor. 
Tobacco  stems  are  kept  spread  along  the 
walks  to  keep  insects  in  che^.  Fumigating 
is  sometimes  resorted  to.  Sells  wholesale  in 
Philadelphia,  but  has  customers  100  miles 
away.  The  grower  must  have  experience, 
either  his  own  or  pay  for  it,  and  must  be 
near  good  railroads. 

Crimson  Clover. 

H.  W.  Collingwood  said  the  Peninsula 
farmers  had  largely  decreased  their  feniliztr 
bills  since  its  introduction.  Now  when  tbe 
farmer  needs  a  fertiliser  be  simply  buys 
what  he  needs  for  some  special  crop.  He 
also  said  there  was  no  locality  where  such 
a  variety  of  crops  could  be  produced  as  here. 
Anything  that  grew  in  a  temperate  climate 
could  be  produced  here  with  more  or  less 
degree  of  success,  and  the  only  drawback 
was  the  one  railroad.  Give  us  railroad  com- 
petition and  there  was  no  other  locality  that 
could  equal  it. 

Qrapes. 

J.  E.  Carter  reported  for  the  committee 
on  grapes.  He  trained  on  the  Knifiin  sys- 
tem arms  2^  feet  long.  Three  hailstorms 
had  about  ruined  the  crop  the  past  season. 
In  spite  of  this,  had  netted  $70  per  acre. 
Sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  twice  be- 
fore blooming  and  twice  after.  Moore*s 
Early  was  the  best  variety,  Niagara  next,, 
and  Concord  third.  A  number  of  new  vari- 
eties are  on  trial.  Moore's  Diamond  Is  not 
equal  to  Niagara.  Uses  scarlet  clover,, 
kainit,  and  rock  as  fertilizers.  Mr.  Killen 
still  regards  Concord  as  his  most  profitable 
variety;  sold  his  grapes  the  past  season  for 
$40  per  ton.  Mr.  Gulick  has  found  Prof. 
Munson*s  new  varieties  to  snccetd  admir- 
ably here, 

San  Jooe  Bcale. 

Prof.  Johnson  gave  a  complete  history  of 
this.  It  is  found  on  apple,  pear,  plum, 
peach,  and  cherry  trees,  black  raspberry, 
currant,  and  gooseberry  bushes,  and  even 
crab  grass.  It  was  discovered  at  San  Jos^, 
California,  by  Prof.  Comstock  in  1880,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  destructive  insects  known. 
Does  not  come  from  eggs,  but  is  bom  alive; 
the  male  inseot  rarely  seen,  and  does  not 
live  long.  The  female  does  the  damage, 
and  the  progeny  of  a  single  female  is 
3,3x6,000,000.  Travels  very  little,  not  more 
than  a  foot  in  34  hours;  is  transmitted  by 
contact,  on  nursery  stock,  by  the  winds,  and 
by  birds,  also  on  specimens  of  fruit.  Insects 
injurious  to  the  scale  are  numerous,  but  not 
entirely  satisfactory  as  remedies. 

Capt.  Emory  sa^a  a  spray  made  of  whale 
oil  soap,  if  it  could  be  had  pure,  was  most 
efficient,  but  too  expensive.  Nurserymen 
outside  the  State  were  ready  to  co-operate 
with  them,  and  have  stock  examined  oefore 
shipment.  Prof.  Powell  advocated  the  State 
paying  for  the  infested  trees,  and  havinjj:  all 
destroyed  before  the  scale  got  a  foothold. 
He  said  this  was  the  cheapest  plan. 

Plums. 

Mr.  Kerr  said  it  was  a  fact  that  red  plums 
of  the  Wild  Goose  type  had  sold  higher  the 
past  summer  than  either  blue  or  green  of 
the  domestic  type.  The  market  demanded 
a  red  plum.  He  had  found  natives  far 
superior  to  others,  and  was  digging  up  other 
sorts.  Milton  averaged  larger  than  Wild 
Goose,  and  was  earlier.  Smiley  was  the 
best  to  pollenize  Wild  Goose  and  others  of 
this  type.  The  six  Japan  varieties  he  would 
advise  to  plant  were  Yosebe,  Red  Tune, 
Abundance,  Berckmans,  Maru,  and  Cnabot 
ripening  in  order  named;  WiUard  was  of 
little  value. 


J.  W.  Killen  reported  he  had  five  varieties 
of  hazel,  14  of  chestnuts ;  besides  several 
of  pecans,  Persian  Japan  and  Black  walnuts, 
butternuts,  and  shellbarks.  He  showed 
specimens  of  the  Killen,  a  new  Japan  chest- 
nut measuring  6^  inches  in  circumference. 
Quality  equal  to  any  native  chestnut,  also 
Kidgely,  and  a  single  burr  of  Paragon,  with 
seven  large  nuts  in  it.  Col.  J.  T.  Wright, 
of  Laurel.  Del.,  showed  a  Needling  pecan 
grown  there.    Tree  is  14  years  old,  and  has 

Produced  nuts  for  four  years,  producing 
alf  a  bushel  in  1896.  Nut  very  large  and 
thin  shell,  of  the  finest  quality;  almost  as 
large  as  Stuart.  The  tree  is  a  good  grower. 
English  walnut  trees  are  now  growing  in 
tbe  State,  measuring  near  a  feet  in  diameter, 
and  producing  good  crops  of  nuts. 
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How  to  Apply  Manure. 

It  is  at  once  clear  that  a  nursery 
affords  some  special  advantage  in  the 
study  of  the  manure  question.  Here 
trees  and  plants  are  dug  up  at  their 
feeding  stage,  in  a  way  that  hardly 
obtains  with  another  crop.  One  can 
see  what  an  apple  tree  or  strawberry 
plant  likes  to  feed  upon  and  in  what 
shape,  as  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case 
with  a  cabl)age  or  a  tree  in  the  or- 
chard, which  are  not  dug  from  the 
«arth. 

Many  years  ago  I  learned  a  lesson 
In  the  application  of  manure.  It  was 
when,  as  a  boy  in  my  father's  nursery, 
I  began  to  take  a  hand  in  the  opera- 
tions. We  purchased  from  a  tannery  a 
large  pile  of  compost,  hair,  ashes,  lime 
and  other  refuse,  with  enough  bark  in 
layers  to  make  all  pile  up  well. 
In  the  winter  we  drew  this  on  land 


say  that  the  surface  application  of 
manure  is  the  more  rational  method, 
because  the  strength  of  the  manure 
can  only  go  one  way,  namely,  down- 
wards to  the  roots.  The  avidity  with 
which  roots  seek  out  and  lay  hold  of 
particles  of  manure  in  the  case  stated 
showed  to  me  that  there  can  be  no 
mistake  in  putting  the  plant  food  right 
where  it  will  be  needed. 

With  the  surface  application  of 
manure  in  the  fall  and  winter  there 
is  often  great  loss  of  fertility,  through 
escape  by  leaching  and  surface  drain- 
age during  thaws  in  the  winter.  If  it 
be  drawn  to  the  plat  and  be  kept  in 
piles  until  Just  before  spring  plowing 
or  cultivating,  such  loss  is  not  appre- 
ciable. 

The  question  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  surface  manuring  and  the 
plowing  in  of  manure  may  depend 
somewhat  on  the  crop  also.    It  is  plain 


Pig.  28.— a  Lesson  In  Manuring. 


devoted  to  nursery  and  other  crops, 
usually  plowing  it  under  In  the  spring, 
Sometimes  on  fall-plowed  land  we 
would  incorporate  the  mixture  with 
the  soil,  by  the  use  of  the  cultivator 
or  share  harrow,  in  the  spring. 

One  of  the  things  that  vividly  im- 
pressed me  as  we  dug  trees  and  plants 
from  soil  thus  manured  was  the  way 
in  which  rootlets  would  lay  hold  of 
congenial  bits  of  plant  food;  the  tufts 
and  felted  knots  of  hair  would  be  the 
attraction  to  a  mass  of  small  roots. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
sketch,  in  which  AAA  show  bunches 
of  hair.  This  thing  was  seen  not  only 
in  the  case  of  seedling  and  tree  roots, 
but  also  in  those  of  strawberry  plants, 
which  lie  much  nearer  the  surface. 

A  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  is 
that  the  plowing  in  of  manure  as  a 
*nethod  of  applying  it  should  not  yield 
to  surface  applications  in  any  marked 
degree.    We  meet  with  persons  who 


in  the  case  of  shallow-rooted  crops  like 
lettuce,  radishes,  onions,  strawberries, 
etc.,  that  the  manure  is  not  wanted 
at  the  same  level  as  with  parsnips, 
cauliflower,  and  other  deeper  rooters. 
Then,  again,  surface  manuring  may, 
as  in  the  case  of  strawberries,  serve 
an  excellent  purpose  as  a  mulch  in 
keeping  the  soil  cool  and  in  preserving 
moisture. 

Another  thing  I  have  learned  as 
regards  soil  fertility  is  that  all  crops 
do  not  need  the  same  amount  of 
manure.  It  is  a  poor  plan,  for  in- 
stance, to  be  lavish  in  the  use  of 
manure  on  potatoes,  and  then  slight 
it  on  onions  and  celery.  I  have  grown 
better  potatoes  on  common  farm  land 
than  in  a  garden  that  has  been  treated 
to  forty  loads  of  manure  per  acre. 

Among  crops  that  do  the  better  for 
high  feeding  I  would  place  strawber- 
ries, celery,  onions,  lettuce,  spinach, 
beets,  radishes,  cabbage,  cauliflower. 


squashes,  and  cucumbers.  Of  such 
the  extent  of  the  crop  is  almost  meas- 
ured by  the  amount  of  manure,  and 
thirty  to  forty  tons  per  acre  each  year 
is  none  too  much. 

The  bush  small  fruits  need  less 
manure  than  do  strawberries,  while  in 
vegetables,  potatoes,  peas,  parsnips, 
carrots,  beans,  tomatoes,  and  melons 
get  along  very  well  with  one-half  the 
manure  called  for  by  the  others 
named.  While  I  am  not  ready  to 
agree  that  good  tillage  will  make  up 
for  shortage  in  manure,  yet  no  one 
can  go  further  than  I  in  faith  in  good 
culture.  It  greatly  supplements  the 
effects  of  free  manuring.  By  good 
tillage  I  refer  both  to  deeply  stirring 
the  soil  and  to  complete  surface  cul- 
ture. 

In  the  frequent  trips  I  make  past 
some  of  the  most  successful  market 
gardens  of  Buffalo  I  have  often  wished 
that  the  young  men  throughout  the 
country  who  aspire  to  be  successful 
market  gardeners  could  be  impressed 
by  the  two  fundamental  planks  of 
success  witnessed  here,  namely,  the 
most  liberal  annual  manuring  and  the 
most  perfect  tillage.  These  two  things 
accomplish  wonders  for  the  produce 
garden.  BLIAS  A.  LONG. 


Lawn  and  Flower  Qarden. 

Lawn.— Last  seaion  I  used  wo«d  asfaes 
for  top  dressing  the  lawn;  the  result  was  so 
satisfactory  that  throughout  the  hottest 
part  of  the  summer  the  grass  was  of  a 
beautiful  bluish  green  color.  When  there 
is  a  large  area  of  lawn  to  be  treated,  a  horse 
maehine,  such  as  is  in  use  for  sowing  fer- 
tilizers, is  the  best  method  for  distributing 
the  ashes  which  are  best  put  on  in  the 
spring,  and  before  raking  off  the  rubbish, 
for  in  the  ashes  I  find  nails  and  scraps  of 
iron  which  would  sadly  injure  a  mowing 
machine;  if  the  ashes  be  put  on  before  the 
raking  these  can  be  easilv  removed.  For  a 
small  lawn,  handle  witn  gloves,  for  the 
ashes  are  injurious  to  the  hands. 

^  iTabe  and  Boxes  for  piazza  walls,  and  the 
decoration  of  the  lawns  can  now  be  made, 
and  old  ones  repaired  and  painted  as  re- 
quired. Tubs  in  which  plants  are  set  out 
snould  not  be  of  a  glaring  color;  a  red  tub 
to  my  taste  borders  on  vulgarity,  the  first 
thing  the  eye  rests  on  is  the  tub.  and  the 
plants  set  in  a  vessel  of  such  a  color  must 
be  most  attractive  to  get  even  a  second 
place.  Locnst  bark  fastened  onto  boxes 
and  tubs  has  a  natural  look,  and  gives  a 
picturesque  appearance  to  all.  Poraons  of 
tree  trunks  leit  in  place  for  setting  tubs  on 
can  be  made  beautiful  by  planting  Ampel- 
opsis  Veitchii  around  them. 

John  Shore. 


The  Qardener's  Bank. 

The  great  and  only  secret  in  gardening 
lies  in  the  enrichment  of  the  soil;  it  cannot 
be  made  teo  rich.  Anything  that  decays 
within  a  reasonable  time  should  be  added  te 
that  bank  of  all  banks— the  Compost  Bank. 
Stable  manure,  leaves,  woodpile  dirt,  waste 
water  from  house,  weeds,  in  fact  evervthing 
useless  for  any  other  purpose,  should  go  to 
the  Bank;  it  cannot  be  made  teo  large.. 
Land  plaster  or  kainit,  sprinkled  over,  will 
prevent  ofiensiveness.  and  it,  instead  of  the 
pocketbook,  can  be  drawn  upon  at  any  time, 
for  the  best  of  fertilizer.  Some  writers  ad- 
vocate the  application  of  green  manure 
direct.  Don't  do  that  in  the  garden,  if 
quality  is  desired;  many  vegetables  seem 
to  absorb  an  amount  of  undecomposed 
matter,  that  develops  unfavorably  in  cook- 
ing; cabbage  notably  so,  turning  red  and 
strong  smelling;  potatees  get  diseased,  etc. ; 
plants  become  weakened  and  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  rust,  blight  and  insect  enemies. 
Whereas,  if  there  is  a  surplus  of  food,  fully 
decomposed  in  the  soil,  ready  to  be  taken 
up,  the  plant  will  outgrow  almost  any 
enemy  that  it  has,  and  mature  perfectly. 
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The  Fruit  Garden. 

Quick  Cropa.— Knowing  that  apple  tree 
planting  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  plant- 
ing for  someone  else,  I  append  a  few  notes, 
showing  what  common  nursery  stock  planted 
in  the  fall  of  1890  has  done.  The  height 
from  ground  to  first  branch  varies  from 
2  feet  to  4K  feet.  The  last  three  were 
again  transplanted  in  the  fall  of  1893. 

Spread  of  Cinu  of  First 

Variety.            Bnmcliee.  Trunk.  Fruits  In. 

Greening 19     ft.  21    In.  *9S 

Baldwin U     *•  1»     "  IW 

HabMdBton IS     "  16     "  *94 

King 17     "  18«" 

Early  Harvest 18     "  17     "  *9i 

Rozbnry  Roeaet 19     "  19     '*  *95 

JerseySweet ITH  "  17« "  *9i 

Pound  Sweet 10     "  11     "  nw 

Spy 18     "  14     ••trans.     •98 

Newtown  Pippin 12     "  mi**  "          'W 

Grimes' Golden  Pippln.9     "  14     "  "          '96 

These  have  not  been  staked  or  had  braces 
to  spread  the  branches  at  any  time. 

Pruning  Toung  Apple  Trees. — How  differ- 
ent in  style  of  growth  they  are.  To  tell  a 
person  how  to  prune  the  trees  when  re- 
ceived from  the  nursery  is  very  simple,  but 
to  carry  on  the  treatment  necessary  for 
eight  or  ten  years  after,  is  neither  simple 
nor  easily  explained,  which  is  thoroughly 
understood  by  a  large  class  very  much  in- 
terested in  garden  work,  but  yet  cannot  be 
called  professional  gardeners;  to  such  and 
some  of  my  younger  brethren  I  pen  these 
few  remarks.  Surmising  that  the  tree  is  a 
standard,  and  has  made  one  season's  growth 
in  the  garden,  and  has  a  number  of  clean 
shoots,  select  four  or  five  which  are  located 
6  or  8  inches  apart  on  the  main  stem,  and 
growing  directly  outward,  then  cut  out  all 
the  others,  do  not  merely  shorten  them 
back.  For  the  second  summer  give  the 
trees  a  heavy  coat  of  rotted  manure,  fork  in 
lightly,  and  put  on  the  mulching  again,  and 
cultivate  close  up  to  the  tree  all  summer. 
The  pruning  next  in  order  for  the  third 
season  will  be  by  selecting  the  best  placed 
shoots  to  fill  in  between  the  leaders,  and 
cutting  out  others.  Keep  the  tree  looking 
thin.  Don't  prune  back  for  fruit  spurs,  but 
follow  up  last  season's  plan,  and  the  follow- 
ing spring  you  should  have  a  young  tree  of 
some  proportion  and  beginning  to  show  the 
characteristics  of  that  particular  variety, 
which  will  become  more  clearly  seen  each 
year,  and  which  it  should  be  the  pride  of  the 
owner  to  retain  when  pruning  in  future. 

Let  us  now  look  at  a  few  of  these  trees  two 
years  later,  taking  Spy,  Baldwin,  Early 
Harvest,  Roxbury  Russet,  and  King  as  trees 
of  different  styles  of  growth.  The  Baldwin 
will  strike  the  eye  as  the  most  ordinary  of 
the  trees.  A  great  growth  of  wood,  but  no 
sign  of  fruit.  Spy  might  be  a  soldier  at 
attention,  judging  by  the  stiff  upright 
growth,  but  here  again  indications  for  fruit 
in  the  near  future  are  absent.  The  appear- 
ance of  Roxbury  Russet  nearby  is  so  totally 
different  that  you  intuitively  feel  that  it  is 
a  more  matured  tree,  and  on  closer  inspec- 
tion find  along  the  stems  of  the  older 
branches  many  little,  short,  stubby,  fruit 
spurs.  The  general  contour  of  the  tree 
gives  the  idea  of  lack  of  small  twigs  or 
fullness,  yet  there  is  a  certain  grace  in  the 
curve  of  the  branches  which  is  missing,  as 
we  turn  to  examine  the  growth  of  a  King, 
which  we  sum  up  as  spare,  lean,  and  un- 
gainly. Here  are  the  stubby  spurs  again, 
but  showing  only  on  the  wood  made  one 
year  ago.  In  striking  contrast  to  all  is  the 
Early  Harvest,  willow-like,  with  many 
branches,  twigs  everywhere,  and  looking  as 
if  its  main  object  were  making  wood,  and 
that  only.  Here  the  shears  have  to  come 
into  play  to  get  light  into  the  center  of  the 
tree.  In  doing  the  thinning  we  observe 
that  many  of  the  light  shoots  and  some  of 
the  leaders  are  finished  up  with  a  phimp, 
rounded,  flower  bad. 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  each  tree  must  be 
known  by  the  operator  when  pruning ; 
be  should  endeavor,  xst,  to  get  wood ;  2d,  to 
get  the  fruits  for  his  labor  in  the  shortest 
time,  which  cannot  be  had  by  the  starvation 
process.  If  by  extra  good  treatment  your 
trees  are  making  at  the  bearing  age  un- 
usually strong,  sappy  wood,  treat  as  advised 
in  '*  Fruit  Garden  "  for  January  2. 

If  a  Hat  or  Screw  persist  in  working  loose 
in  your  pruning  shears,  take  it  out  and  dip 
the  thread  in  varnish;  screw  into  place,  and 
don't  use  the  shears  for  a  day  or  two. 

J.  HOLLOWAY,  L.  1. 


The  Vegetable  Qarden. 

Hotbeds.— Those  who  have  to  depend  en- 
tirely upon  hotbeds  for  their  supply  of  early 
plants,  should  now  commence  their  prepa- 
rations. One  frame  of  about  twelve  square 
feet  will  be  found  large  enough  for  a  starter. 
A  few  weeks  later,  or  as  soon  as  the  seed- 
lings are  large  enough  to  transplant,  others 
could  be  made  to  supply  the  space  needed. 
A  very  satisfactory  method  of  making  hot- 
beds was  described  and  illustrated  in  these 
columns,  issue  of  January  23.  At  this 
season,  many  days  will  follow  which  will  be 
too  cold  to  admit  of  any  fresh  air  being  put 
on,  the  ammonia  from  the  hot  manure  must 
be  allowed  to  escape,  otherwise  bad  results 
may  follow.  To  avoid  this  risk  I  have 
frequently  put  on  a  ventilator  on  the  highest 
point  of  one  of  the  sides,  made  ot  tour  boards 
24  inches  long  and  4  inches  wide,  this  is  con- 
nected by  a  hole  cut  into  the  side-board  of 
the  frame,  and  the  whole  nailed  to  the  frame; 
through  this  the  ammonia  gas  will  steadily 
escape,  without  chilling  the  interior  air. 
The  ventilator  may  be  stopped  up  during 
cold  nights  and  left  open  during  the  day. 

Tender  and  Half  Hardy  Plants.  —  I  have 
frequently  seen  amateurs  make  the  mistake 
of  sowing  tender  plants  of  a  tropical  nature, 
such  as  egg  plants  and  tomatoes,  in  the 
same  hotbed  as  the  hardier  cabbages,  let- 
tuces, etc.,  a  practice  which  results  in  dis- 
appointment and  the  seeds  being  unjustly 
condemned.  It  is  imnortant  that  all  should 
learn  the  nature  ot  whatever  plants  they 
endeavor  to  cultivate,  as  an  aid  to  the  pre- 
vention of  mistakes.  Wherever  such  a 
lack  of  knowledge  exists,  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  some  neighboring  gardener, 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  pleased  to  make 
any  suggestions  necessary.  Ordinarily  it  is 
not  advisable  to  start  these  tender  plants  in 
hotbeds  before  March  20  in  this  latitude; 
they  are  very  sensitive  to  chill  or  damp,  and 
if  they  receive  any  check  they  seldom  re- 
cover satisfactorily. 

Onions. — A  sowing  now  in  a  shallow  flat, 
placed  in  a  hotbed,  and  transplanted  into 
other  flats  as  soon  as  large  enough,  then 
steadily  hardened  *by  exposure  to  abun- 
dance of  fresh  air  after  the  middle  of  March, 
and  planted  out  as  soon  as  the  weather  is 
favorable,  on  well  enriched  and  deeply  dug 
soil,  will  give  flne  onions  for  exhibition; 
and  a  very  satisfactory  crop,  if  a  large 
variety  as  the  Prisetaker  is  selected.  Grown 
in  this  way,  onions  are  not  so  subject  to 
attacks  of  the  maggot  or  rust. 

Parsley.— Parsley  takes  such  a  long  time 
to  germinate  and  grow  large  enough  to  be 
fit  for  use,  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  start  a 
few  seeds  early,  to  be  transplanted  to  the 
open  ground  in  spring. 

Radish.— A  sowing  of  Early  French  Break- 
fast made  now  in  the  hotbed,  will  soon  give 
rooU  fit  for  the  Uble;  they  should  be  sown 
thinly.  W.  M.  Edwards,  R.  I. 


Readers  flean  Biislness. 
Mv  advertisement  in  American  Garden- 
ing last  year  has  given  me  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  Your  readers  mean  busi- 
ness.—G.  Camerer,  North  Madison,  Jeff. 
Co.,  Ind. 


Cbrysafltbemuins. 

A  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  before 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  on 
Jan.  26,  by  E.  M.  Wood  of  Wellesley.  After 
having  briefly  sketched  the  history  and 
peculiarities  of  the  flower,  lir.  Wood  con- 
tinued: 

"Within  a  radius  of  ninety  miles  of  Bos- 
ton  the  chrysanthemum  is  grown  to  a  per- 
fection nowhere  excelled  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  The  cultivation  of  the 
chrysanthemum  for  blooms  for  the  market 
and  single  specimens  for  exhibition  is  given 
more  care  and  attention  than  any  other 
branch  of  the  industry.  The  culture  of  the 
flowers  for  exhibition  alone  has  been  ele- 
vated to  the  dignity  of  a  flne  art,  and  is  a 
most  arduous  task.  Exhibiting  to-day  is 
by  no  means  what  it  was,  and  the  gaining 
of  prizes  has  become  a  difficult  feat. 

"As  eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  lib- 
erty, so  unremitting  attention  is  the  price 
of  success,  as  far  as  the  chrysanthemum  Is 
concerned.  It  possesses  a  voracious  appe- 
tite, and  requires  to  be  fed  with  an  much 
regularity  and  care  as  a  suckling  infant. 
It  is  dainty  In  its  food  and  Is  a  gourmand 
as  well  as  a  gourmet.  It  must  be  fed  upon 
the  very  best  soils,  manures,  etc.,  and  its 
drinks  must  be  rich  liquids  and  plenty  of 
them.  Proper  drainage  is  an  esaential 
requisite,  in  order  to  insure  that  the  plants 
shall  not  become  'waterlogged.'  Cleanli- 
ness is  an  essential  point;  never  use  a 
dirty  pot  or  box,  or  the  roots  will  cling  to 
the  sides  and  undergo  a  check  from  being 
broken  in  shifting  to  larger  sixes.  In  the 
cultivation  of  the  chrysanthemum  do  not 
attempt  too  manj  varieties^  aa  many,  per- 
haps even  three-fourths,  of  the  new  sorts 
sent  out  are  not  equal  In  merit  to  the  older 
varieties. 

"Every  grower  is  aware  of  the  tendency 
to  'sport,'  that  is,  a  plant  which  has  always 
yielded  flowers  of  a  certain  color,  pro- 
duces others  of  a  different  hue.  Many  of 
these  sports  when  'fixed'  are  improvements, 
and  cuttings  taken  from  the  branch  which 
'sports'  will  usually  produce  flowers  of  the 
same  color  again.  If  they  and  the  plants 
raised  in  turn  from  them  continue  to  do  so, 
the  departure  becomes  a  permanency,  and 
the  sport  is  said  to  be  'fixed;'  it  receives  a 
name,  and  is  introduced  into  the  market 
Sometimes  the  sport  reverts  to  the  original 
color  and  becomes  worthless.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  new  variety  obtained  from  a 
sport  is  not  as  good  as  one  obtained  from 
seed.  Growing  plants  to  produce  large 
blooms  \B  not  favorable  for  increasing  the 
number  of  new  varieties  by  sports,  as  the 
plants  are  denuded  of  the  side  shoots,  as 
they  grow,  from  which  the  largest  number 
of  sports  are  obtained.  In  the  Japanese 
class  the  fewest  sports  are  found.  Sports 
ars  usually  counterparts  in  foliage  and 
habit  of  their  parents;  and  some  possess 
better  constitutions  and  finer  flowers,  and 
are  improvements  upon  their  parents. 
Most  chnrsanthemuma  in  cultivation,  how- 
ever, have  been  raised  from  seed  at  one 
period  or  another.  Until  recently  the  Eng- 
lish gave  up  growing  plants  from  seed,  as 
their  varieties  would  not  ripen  the  seed  in 
the  damp  and  unfavorable  climate  of  Blng- 
land,  but  Americans  have  supplied  to  the 
mother  country  several  hundred  varieties 
with  stronger  constitutions,  enabling  seed 
of  the  chrysanthemum  to  be  again  grown  in 
England. 

"There  is  one  thing  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  special  attention;  it  is  the  imsightly 
staking  of  chrysanthemum  plants  with 
willow  and  other  stakes,  reminding  one  of 
a  cripple  supported  on  crutches.  They  have 
neither  grace,  flnish  nor  even  presentable 
foliage,  or  floweni  with  either  form  or  color- 
ing. If  Judged  by  a  correct  standard  of 
coloring  and  finish  or  foliage,  all  would  be 
condenmed,  and  relegated  to  the  rear.  I 
trust  the  coming  season  that  plants  will 
be  Judged  by  a  standard  of  blooms,  by  fln- 
ish and  luxuriance  of  foliage,  by  the  form 
and  color  of  bloom,  and  that  the  plant  shall 
exhibit  only  its  foliage  and  flowers,  and 
not  a  forest  of  unsightly  sticks  supporting 
a  weak  stem  with  little  or  no  foliage  and 
odorless  ftowers.'* 


Frb.  6    1897. 
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Novelties  of  the  Season. 

///  this  issne  we  commence  the  presentation  of  a  selection  of  the  novelties  of  the  season^  as  seen  in  the  various 
trade  catalogues  and  lists.  The  present  series  will  be  followed  up  by  others  during  the  next  few  weeks,  when  ft  uits  and 
vegetables  will  also  be  included.     The  descHptions  given  ate  those  of  the  introducers. 


The   New  Seedlins:  Variegated    Leaf  Canna 
JJHN    WHITE. 

In  the  Fall  of  1894  this  novelty  In  cannas  originated  in  a  batch  of  seed  taken  from 
*'°"^li^*®"^\  ®'^^  ^^^^  ^*™®  *^  ^*»  ^^^  severely  tested  both  under  glass  and  In  the 
open  with  most  satisfactory  results,  retaining  its  color  under  all  teste  and  standing  the 
sun  exceptionally  well,  making  it  very  valuable  as  a  decorative  bedding  plant  for 
outside  work,  as  weU  as  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  pot  plant  for  conservatory  and 
SrSi«^'^JS  ^fS'^^'l-K  The  leaves  when  young  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  with  nirrow 
™f?*^lt  1  *  ^x\  ^^®  yellow  surface  being  dashed  and  spotted  with  green.  They 
"^"^i  ^?^l^V*°^^L^l*®y  ^^^I'^^lly  mature  by  losing  the  vellow  and  gaining  a  deep 
sufTuslon  of  pink,  with  an  admixture  of  green,  later  becoming  green  and  yellow.  The 
plant  in  this  condition  is  decidedly  striking  and  novel,  and  arreste  the  attention  of 
plant  lovers  the  moment  they  come  in  contact  with  it.    It  reproduces  itself  perfectly 


from  seed.  It  ispf  dwarf  habit,  attaining  a  height  of  about  8  feet,  and  growing  strong 
•nd  ngorpiiB.  Wie  flower  is  a  bright  scarlet,  and  although  small  compared  with  the 
large  varieties,  it  has  a  peculiar  value  of  ite  own  in  that  it  shows  such  a  contrasting 
decorative  effect  among  the  light  and  beautiful  foliage.  Without  doubt  it  is  a  variety 
that  progreosive  florlsto  cannot  afford  to  be  without,    (flg.  28.) 

From  PricB  I/tf  of  John  Whrto,  EliiaMh,^  K.  •/. 


PHYSALIS  FRANCHETTI 

So-called  from  physa  or  bladder,  alluding 
to  the  inflated  calyx;  ground  or  Winter 
cherry,  Ord.  Solanaceaa.  This  particular 
species  tra  native  of  Japan  and  China, 
and  has  only  lately  attracted  atten- 
tion. It  Is  In  every  way  suDsrior  to  any 
other  species  known,  the  flowers  being 
a  pure  white,  the  leaves  large,  of  a  beau- 
tiful light  green,  verv  ornamental.  The 
flowers  are  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the 
branches.  The  inflated  calyx  forms  around 
the  blossom  as  the  seed  or  berrv  ripens, 
growing  larger  and  of  a  more  brilliant  red 
on  reaching  maturitv.  The  color  Is  of 
the  most  Intense  and  brilliant  scarlet,  and 
as  the  time  of  Ito  fruiting  falls  In  the 
Winter  or  Christmas  holidavs,  Ite  growing 
in  greenhouses  could  not  fail  to  be  of  value. 
Another  point  to  recommend  It  to  the 
grower  Is  ite  easy  propagation,  and  Ite 
adaptability  to  any  common  soli.  If  cut 
and  placed  m  a  vase  without  water  a  use- 
ful winter  decoration  may  be  had.  Prop- 
agation Is  effected  bv  seeds  or  division. 
The  calyx,  If  left  on  the  plant,  will  In  due 
course  become  skeletonized,  affording 
another  pretty  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  p  ant.  The  physalis  is  a  half  hardy 
perennial. 

The  great  beauty  of  the  calyx  Is  lost 
In  the  picture  (page  81),  as  the  superb  color- 
ing wblch  oonscitotes  ite  chief  beauty  can- 
not be  shown. 

From  H.  H,  Borger  A  Co,,  San  Franaoco, 
and  other  mtroducors. 

DWARF    PAPAYA    (CARICA 
PAPAYA.) 

A  magnificent  bedding  plant  for  the 
north,  of  the  easiest  culture,  as  easy  to 
grow  as  a  ricinus.  It  forms  a  branch- 
less palm-like  trunk,  crowned  with  a 
magnificent  head  of  the  grandest  leaves, 
each  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  deeply  cut 
and  divided,  and  on  petioles  3  or  4  feet 
long.  The  leaves  are  of  a  rich,  dark 
green  color,  with  white  midribs  and  veins, 
forming  a  beautiful  contrast.  The  plant 
is  dioecious,  the  male  and  female  flowers 
being  produced  on  differeDt  plante.  The 
male  flowers  are  produced  on  long  ra- 
cemes, are  pale  yellow  and  waxlike, 
somewhat  resembling  in  size  and  shape 
those  of  the  Catalonian  jessamine,  and 
are  most  exquisitely  fragrant.  The 
female  fiowers  are  much  larger,  are  pro- 
duced in  small  clusters  at  the  base  of  the 
petioles,  aud  are  succeeded  by  most  curi- 
ous and  odd  Hielon-like  firuits.  The  male 
plante  are  the  most  beautiful,  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  In  such  extreme 
abundance,  that  a  good  sized  plant  will 
have  thousands  of  flowers  and  buds  on  it 
at  once,  and  so  fragrant  as  to  peifume 
the  air  for  yards.  Each  raceme  continues 
to  produce  flowers  until  the  end  of  the 
season.  They  are  splendid  for  putting, 
lasting  for  ditys. 

Not  only  Is  this  one  ol  the  graiidest  of 
all  bedding  plants,  but  it  is  also  U  very 
valuable  decorative  plant,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  palm,  and  quite  as  beauti- 
ful, attaining  a  large  size  In  a  short  time. 
No  plant  Is  easier  grown  bedded  out. 

We  have  spoken  of  ito  merite  as  an 
ornamental  plant  only;  it  also  has  ite 
uses,  producing  a  beautiful  large  orange 
colored  fruit,  large  as  a  musk  melon,  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  spicy,  and  sometimes 
called  vegetable  pepsin,  from  the  fact 
that  the  ftuit  is  a  remedy  for  indigestion. 

Doocriptton  fumhhod  by  Th4t  'Roao  Valloy 
Muroorioo,  Dongola,  III. 
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Gold  Medal  Rose  "Jubilee." 

This  grwad  rose  was  raised  in  1892  by  Mr. 
M.  H.  ^alsh;  gardener  to  Jos.  S.  Fay, 
Esq.,  Woods  Holl,  Mass.,  and  is  a  pedigree 
seedling— Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  z  Lonis 
Van  Houtte.  It  was  first  exhibited  before 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
July  1, 1898,  and  even  at  that  early  stage  of 
its  deyelopment  it  was  deemed  so  meritori- 
ous that  it  received  a  ^'  first-class  certificate 
*of  merit.''  Exhibited  the  following  year, 
June* 20,  1894,  it  sustained  all  that  had 
been  expected  of  it,  but  the  special  com- 
mittee decided  to  subject  it  to  another 
year's  trial  before  passing  upon  it,  for  a 
rose  that  may  win  the  **  gold  medal "  must 
prove  its  worth  by  every  test  before  the 
award  is  made.  It  was  exhibited  again  on 
June  15, 1895,  and  commanded  unbounded 
admiration.  A  special  committee  of  ex- 
perts visited  Woods  Holl  to  inspect  it 
growing  in  the  ground,  and  so,  after  three 
years  of  probation,  it  was  triumphantly 
and  deservedly  awarded  the  Society's  gold 
medal. 

A  technical  description  of  the  **  Jubilee  " 
rose  is  as  follows:  It  is  a  true  hybrid 
remontant  rose,  perfectly  hardy,  blooming 
in  the  Fall  as  well  as  in  the  early  Summer, 
very  vigorous,  large,  dark  green  foliage, 
one  of  its  distinguishing  features;  short- 
jointed,  long  fiower  stems,  and  branches 
freely,  blooms  most  abundantly,  three 
flowers  and  over  on  each  shoot,  the  ideal 
habit  for  a  hardy  garden  rose.  Tne  flowers 
are  very  large,  reaching  six  inches  across 
under  sood  culture ;  outer  petals  partially 
reflexed  and  recurveid  when  the  flowers  are 
mature,  the  center  petals  upright  and  verv 
gracefully  disposed,  giving  grace  and  flnisn 
without  shomng  the  center;  they  last  a 
.  long  time  when  cut.  The  buds  are  long 
anarounded,  the  petals  falling  away  grace- 
fully, revealing  the  rich  velvety  texture 
and  grand  coloring.  The  fragrance  is 
strong,  delightfully  rich  and  very  lasting. 

The  rich  coloring  and  soft  velvety  sheen 
are  beyond  description,  and  must  be  seen 
to  be  understood  and  appreciated.  A  pure 
red  in  its  deepest  tone,  shading  to  deep 
crimson  red  and  velvety  maroon  red  in  the 
depths  of  the  petals.  ''The  oolorins  is 
alive,"  as  one  expressed  it.  ''It  fairly 
glows  in  its  rich  warmth  of  coloring," 
another  said.  The  rich  velvety  flnish  to 
the  petals  is  all  its  own,  and  Is  not  even 
approached  by  any  other  rose  yet  intro- 
duced. It  is  admirable,  unique,  and,  as 
Mr.  F.  Schuyler  Mathews,  the  celebrated 
artist,  said :  "  This  rose  contains  the  dark- 
est color,  combined  with  pure  color,  of 
which  nature  is  capable. "  It  reo  uired  cen- 
turies and  the  skill  of  the  world's  hybrid- 
izers to  produce  this  peerless  rose,  perfect 
in  all  its  attributes,  peerless  in  its  magnifi- 
cent color,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  it 
will  again  require  the  centuries  to  produce 
its  equal — ^if  il  ever  is  produced — for  nature 
is  not  prolific  in  repetitions. 

From  th9  Cata/ogu§  ofPoter  HwdToon  A  Co. 


Violet  PR1NCE5SE  DE  QALLES  (Princess  of  Wales). 

Though  not  a  novelty  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  this  beautiful  violet,  which  ii 
comparatively  new,  we  consider  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  Novelty  Supplement,  the  aim 
being  to  bring  it  more  prominently  before  our  readers,  which  it  certainly  deaervsL 
Princess  of  Wales,  as  we  have  seen  it  grown,  is  probably  the  best  single  violet  on  the 
market  to-day.  It  is  of  a  vigorous  growth,  a  very  profuse  bloomer,  the  stems  being 
often  over  a  foot  in  length.  The  fiowers,  as  seen  by  the  picture  herewith  presented,  are 
very  symmetrical,  very  large  in  size,  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  not  being  un- 
common, and  have  an  extremely  delicious  fragrance  It  is  being  introduced  by  several 
houses.    (See  fig.  88  page  92.) 


ASPARAGUS  SPRBNGERI. 

The  more  this  valuable  new  decorative  green  is  seen,  the  more  it  is  appreciated. 
Introduced  by  us  only  about  a  year  ago,  it  is  already  grown  by  the  thousands. 
Indeed,  one  enterprising  Philadelphia  florist  recently  bought  7,000  plants  of  us. 

Our  illustration  hardly  conveys  a  perfect  Idea  of  this  beautiful  plant.  Its 
gracefulness  and  bright  color  always  elicit  exclamations  of  wonder.  When  well 
grown,  it  forms  immense  specimens  in  a  couple  of  years,  that  will  produce  cut 
sprays  6  to  8  feet  long.  These  remain  fresh  for  much  longer  than  any  other  green; 
in  many  instances  for  six  weeks.  As  the  roots  are  tuberous,  the  plant  is  able  to 
stand  heated  atmosphere  with  greater  impunity  than  can  palms,  ferns,  etc.  (fig.  30.) 
From  tho  Catahguo  of  A.  Blanc  4  Co.,  Philadolphia, 


New  Carnatloii  HARRISON'S   WHITE. 

This  variety  has  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest  among  carnationiats,  the  announcement  that  it  is  a  pure  white  sport  from 
Scott  being  in  the  main  responsible.  Sports  from  Scott  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  but  the  most  of  them  are  only  variatioiis 
in  shade,  being  either  darker  or  lighter  pinks.  All  such  have  been  of  but  little  importance  so  far.  Three  years  ago  this  white 
sport  appeared  on  a  Scott  plant.  Mr.  Harrison  took  great  care  of  the  cuttings,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  nine  plants.  These 
were  well  cared  for,  and  the  result  is  to-day  1500  healthy  plants,  bearing  large,  .well-formed  fiowers  in  great  profusion,  of  great 
purity  in  color ;  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  plants  are  being  largely  used  to  supply  cuttings,  the  fiowers  maintain  their  size  to  a 
marked  degree.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  character  of  the  bloom  and  its  similarity  to  the  parent,  also  the  nature  of  the 
growths.  Experts  have  examined  these  with  the  result  that  the  fiower  is  pronounced  similar  to  that  of  the  parent.  However,  on 
Mr.  Harrison's  place,  there  is  this  distinction,  it  is  much  more  robust  than  his  regular  Scott  in  other  houses,  but  when  the  pips, 
stems,  grass,  leads  and  breaks  are  all  compared  with  those  of  Scott,  they  are  none  other  than  the  same  thing.  The  fiower  stem 
and  the  calyx  are  absolutely  identical  with  the  parent,  but  the  petalage,  in  some  instances,  varies,  being  slightly  fiatter  and 
broader,  and  the  serrations  are  not  so  finely  toothed  or  cut,  yet  many  blooms  can  also  be  found  with  the  same  boild,  form  and 
contour,  this  being  more  apparent  now  than  in  the  early  season.  These  slight  Tariations  in  petalage  are  of  no  consequence,  bat 
rather  help  the  fiower  than  otherwise,  giving  it  a  larger  spread  and  better  appearance  than  the  variety  from  which  it  has 
■ported.    The  [plants  are  singularly  healthy  and  propagate  well. 

John  Harrioon,  Jtrooy  City,  K.  J.,  originaior  and  mtr§ducor. 


P«b.  6,  1897. 
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NBW  DWARF  BARLY  FLOWERING 
COSMOS  "DAWN." 

This  new  variety  of  OoemoB  comes  into  full 
flower  in  July  and  oontinues  a  mass  of  bloom 
until  out  down  by  severe  frost.  This  feature 
alone  is  sufficient  to  stamp  it  as  a  novelty  of  the 
flrst  class  and  will  make  their  successful  culti- 
vation possible  in  the  most  northerly  states  and 
Canada ;  but  added  to  this,  it  is  of  dwarf,  com- 
pact growth,  growing  only  4%  feet  high,  while 
the  old  variety,  growing  alongside,  towers  up 
nearly  7  feet,  a  victim  to  the  flrst  strong  wind. 
The  flowers  are  fully  as  large  as  in  the  best 
selections  of  the  old  type,  the  color  is  a  beauti- 
ful white,  relieved  by  a  delicate  tint  of  rose  at 
the  base  of  the  petals,  altogether  the  finest 
novelty  introduced  in  many  years.  The  origi- 
nator, who  resides  in  Northern  New  York, 
writes  about  it  as  follows :  *'  Originated  from 
seed  purchased  from  your  firm  (H.  A.  Dreer) 
four  years  ago.  We  got  only  one  plant  out  of 
the  lot  and  saved  the  little  seed  therefrom  to 
try  another  season.  All  the  plants  raised 
from  this  seed  began  flowering  in  July,  and 
none  of  them  reverted  to  the  original  late 
flowering  type;  it  has  acted  this  way  ever 
since,  and  is  certainly  a  great  improvement 
on  the  original  for  our  northern  country,  as 
we  rarely  can  flower  the  common  kind,  they 
being  cut  down  by  frost  before  fairly  in  bloom. 
Plants  of  the  new  variety  grow  no  higher  thaa 
4  feet  6  inches,  while  the  late  fl  'wering  kind  is- 
more  than  7  feet.  It  grows  more  compact  and 
bushy.  The  flowers  are  as  large  as  in  the  old 
variety,  the  petal  being  rather  broader,  which 
makes  the  flowers  appear  rounder ;  it  is  a  very 
free  bloomer,  color  pure  white,  with  a  tinge  of  rose.  Begins  to  bloom  in  July  and  lasts  until  frosts  cuts  it  down ;  it  is  always< 
loaded  with  flowers,  and  is  not  apt  to  be  blown  over  by  the  wind,  as  the  old  tall  variety."     (fig.  31.) 

From  Me  catalogue  of  Honry  A,  Droer,  inc,  Phila, 


New  Geranium  MARS. 

Mr.  Eichholz,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  the  In- 
trodacer,  has  the  following  to  say  of  it : 

"Mars  is  a  seedling  obtained  from  a 
lot  of  seeds  bought  of  a  New  York  firm 
by  the  late  J.  Nitterhouse.  He  thought 
a  great  deal  of  it,  but  his  death  made  it 
impoeeible  for  him  to  put  it  on  the  mar- 
ket. We  have  given  it  a  thorough  trial 
in  beds,  in  the  open  field  and  under  glass. 
The  flower  is  single,  deep  salmon  center 
and  distinct  white  edge,  a  most  pleasing 
and  new  color  combination  in  geraniums. 
As  a  market  or  home  seller,  we  claim  it 
to  be  a  rival  to  such  good  sorts  as  Beauty 
of  Psoitevine,  Paul  Bruant,  eta  It  is  per- 
fectly sunproof,  and  produces  a  quan- 
tity of  fiowers — completely  hiding  the 
foliage  which  is  of  a  deep  green  color 
with  dark  brown  zone,  making  a  grand 
contrast  to  the  white  and  salmon  of  the 
lk>wer.  It  will  prove  one  of  ~  the  finest 
border  plants  on  aocount  of  its  dwarf- 
ness,  a  great  market  geranium,  a  great 
Ghristmas  and  Easter  plant  when  grown 
with  a  little  care.  It  loves  a  cool  tem- 
perature, that  of  a  carnation  house  suits 
it  best.  It  requires  to  be  kept  on  dry 
lide  daring  Winter,  like  all  geraniums, 
bat  avoid  syringing  when  in  bloom  as 
the  flowers  are  not  waterproof.  With  a 
litt  le  sxtra  attention  the  finest  specimen 
pk  Bts  ean  be  grown." 


New   Hardy   Mammoth-Flowering:   HOLLYHOCKS. 

These  exquisitely  beautiful  hollyhocks  are  an  entire  break  from  the  old-style  formal 
flowering  ones.  The  flowers  of  this  new  Mammoth-flowering  type  measure  upto55^ 
inches  in  diameter,  or  over  15  inches  in  circumference— but  their  great  merits  lie  in  the^ 

wondrous  delicacy 
of  coloring  and  tez- 
tnre;  the  semi- 
double  flowers  are 
gracefully  com- 
posed of  fringed  and 
crinkled  petals,  re- 
sembling rosettes  of 
daintiest  crushed 
satin.  The  ooiora 
are  shell  pink,  rose 
and  ruby  red.  The 
plants  are  hardy  and 
large  robust  grow- 
ers :  the  flowers  are 
not  closely  huddled 
up,  like  other  holly- 
hocks,' but  grace- 
fully  and  carelessly 
placed  among  the 
large  leafy  branches 
which  exactly  snits 
the  airy  style  of  the 
flower  8,  showing 
them  off  to  the  best 
advantage;  every 
bud,  clear  to  the 
top,   develops   into 

a  flower,  thereby  considerably  extending  the  flowering  period,  and  as  the  flowers 
mature  they  drop  from  the  stem,  so  that  the  plants  are  always  objects  of  beauty.  We 
regret  that  our  illustration  does  not  do  Justice  to  these  peerless  New  Mammoth-Flo werr 
ing  Hollyhocks,     (flg.  82.) 

From  tho  Caialoguo  of  Potor  Hondotoon  A  Co.,  How  York. 
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A    CIRCULAR  regarding 
$150,000  for    rV    ^t.  ,         J    J. 

.  •  *  ^    the    annual   seed    dis- 

Free  Seeds,  fribution  has  been  li^^tjiPft 
,  by  Secretary  Morton*  iA  which  he  shows 
exactly  what  the  free  seed  for  the  various 
sections  of  the  country  has  cost,  and  makes 
a  comparative  statement  with  preced- 
ing years,  showing  that  the  plan  which 
he  has  adopted  gets  nearly  twice  as 
much  seed,  and  thut  of  a  better  quality. 
The  total  appropriation  for  seeds  this 
year  was  $130,000,  with  $20,000  additional 
for  testing,  inspection,  and  other  ex- 
penses of  distribution.  This  $130,000 
bought  19,053.839  packets  of  vegetable 
seeds,  1,012,500  packets  of  flower  seeds, 
and  292,925  quarts  of  field  seed,  such  as 
corn,  timothy,  clover,  etc.  Each  packet 
of  vegetable  seed  cost  less  than  six  mills, 
each  packet  of  flower  seed  less  than 
eight  mills,  and  each  quart  of  field  seed 
only  a  fraction  over  four  cents.  The 
.  total  weigjU  of  .'^lie  3eed  purcha^d  id 
ever  1,200,000  pounds  As  put  up  for 
distribution  it  woi:jld  require  seventy-five 
mail  cars  to  contain  it.  The  cost  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  of  handling  this 
amount  of  seed  is  estimated  at  $100,000. 
The  vegetable  and  field  seed  would 
plant  227,346  acres. 

After  describing  the  improved  system 
of  purchase,  the  circular  concludes: 
**The  only  further  improvement  that 
can  be  cemmended  with  sincerity  is  the 


total  abolition  of  the  promiscuous  and 
gratuitous  distribution  of  seed  by  govern- 
mental agencies.'* 


^^.  IT  is  announced  that  the 

^  ^  *  Secretary-elect  ef  Agjri- 
AgHcaHuro.  culture  is  Prof.  James  Wil- 
son, director  of  the  Iowa  State  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Ames.  .  It  is  thus  a 
guarantee  that  a  man  who  has  acquaint- 
ance with  the  demands  of  agriculturists 
and  horticulturists  has  been  chosen  for 
this  important  post,  and  so  should  not 
fail  to  be  of  service  in  his  new  sphere. 

Professor  Wilson  is  a  Scot,  having 
been  born  in  the  parish  of  Girvan,  Ayr- 
shire, Scotland,  in  1&40,  and  was  brought 
to  America  by  his  parents  when  a  small 
boy.  The  first  settlement  of  the  family 
was  in  Connecticut,  from  which  State 
they  removed  to  Iowa,  in  the  fifties. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Wilson  was  a 
teacher  in  the  country  schools  near  old 
Buckingham  and  West  Union.  In  the 
course  of  time  he  accumulated  money 
enough  to  purchase  a  farm  of  1,200 
acr^s,  which  he  now  owns  in  Tama 
County,  Iowa. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Wilson  has  been 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  State 
school  at  Ames,  and,  in  connection  with 
his  other  duties,  has  edited  a  farm  de- 
partment for  a  newspaper. 

Prof.  Wilson  is,  we  believe,  more  dis- 
tinctly interested  in  stock  raising;  and 
we  trust  that  a  representative  horticul- 
turist will  be  selected  as  Assistant 
Secretary. 


Station 


T^HAT  the  great  majority  of 
^     cultivators  in  the  States 
Bulletins.    ^^    j^^^    y^^    appreciate    the 

work  that  the  Stations  are  doing,  is  shewn 
by  the  fact  that  at  the  Geneva  Station  in 
New  York  State,  for  example,  only 
25,000  copies  of  the  bulletins  are  needed 
to  satisfy  all  demands,  at  the  same  time 
the  lists  of  those  calling  for  the  bulletins 
are  gradually  increasing.  Director  Jor- 
dan, of  Geneva,  now  proposes  to  issue 
specially  edited  *' farmers'  bulletins," 
which  will  give  in  popular  language  the 
gist  of  the  full  bulletins,  and  to  leave  it 
to  everyone  more  particularly  interested 
in  the  subject  of  the  bulletin,  to  ask  for 
a  copy  of  the  entire  bulletin.  This 
surely  seems  to  be  a  needed  and  worthy 
innovation.  It  is  safe  to  say .  that  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  new  receive 
the  bulletins,  look  at  them  and  throw 
them  aside  unread.  Text  and  language 
are  usually  far  beyond  the  understanding 
of  the  ordinary  man.  To  send  these 
^ientific  Vulletlns  broadcast  to  the  num- 
ber of  25,000  is  a  great  waste  of  effort, 
paper  and  printing  ink.  Now  write  up 
a  little  story,  readable,  practical,  inter- 
esting, all  the  time  keeping  within  the 
understanding  of  the  simplest  farmer, 
and  much  good  can  be  accomplished. 
Other  stations  please  copy ! 


Seed  ^rade.— The  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association  will  be 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Juno  8,  9,  and  10. 


Hadson  Valley  Horticultural  80- 
clety  (to  embrace  18  counties)  is  the  title 
under  which  the  fruit  growers  and  others  of 
Eastern  N.  Y.  duly  organized  at  Pongb- 
keepsie  on  February  3.  Officers  are:  Prtsi- 
dent,  James  Wood,  Mount  Kisco;  Vice- 
President,  F.  W.  Taber,  Pougbkeepiie; 
Secretary,  E.  Van  Alestynne,  Kmderhook; 
Treasurer,  B.  Van  Buren,  Stockport;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  B.  G.  Fowler,  Port 
Jervis.  The  first  regular  meetine  is  to  be 
held  in  the  Court  House,  Poughkoepsie, 
March  it  and  13. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  cold,  raging 
storms,  and  delayed  trains,  with  all  the  in- 
conveniences of  travel  which  these  things 
imply,  the  Western  New  York  Fruit  Growers 
came  to  their  43d  annual  meeting  at  Roch- 
ester in  almost  more  than  the  usual  num- 
bers. The  seating'  capacity  of  the  big 
council  chamber  in  the  City  Hall,  even  with 
the  «xhibiiion  tables  and  aldermanic  chairs 
of  former  years  removed,  was  taxed  to  its 
utmost  during  the  entire  session.  Notwitb- 
standiuK  the  low  prices  which  have  char- 
acterized the  past  season's  fruit  sales,  all 
over  the  Sute,  and  the  often  very  nnsatis- 
faetory  outcome  of  the  season's  business  for 
the  fruit  grower,  the  old-time  interest,  en- 
thusiasm, and  push  were  still  prevailing,  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  dejected  or  depressed 
spirits. 

Thank  You! 

I  want  to  congratulate  and  thank  you  for 
your  very  able  report  of  the  Fruit  Growe^^' 
meetioff  at  Cornwall  on  the  35th  11U. 
Yours  Is  the  best  I  have  yet  seen  of  the 
proceedings,  and  your  editorial  shows  you 
have  the  horticulturists'  interest  at  heart.— 

T.  J.  DWYER. 


RSADBBS'  I0TB8  AID  COHIBITS 

A  Good  Investment.— I  am,  in  con- 
nection with  my  Fon,  engaged  in  growing 
vegetables  under  glass.  While  our  plant 
does  not  compare  very  favorably  as  regards 
size  with  some  in  the  oast,  still  we  think  for 
the  time  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness we  have  a  very  fair  beginning.  We 
started  in  October.  1894,  with  one  housr, 
30x8:  feet,  heated  with  a  brick  flue;  we  now 
have  eight  houses  in  all,  one  10x80  feet,  two 
30x80  feet,  four  30x150  feet,  one  53x150  feet, 
all  steam  heated;  we  have  two  80  horse- 
power boilers,  set  low  enough  to  allow  all 
the  condensed  steam  to  return  to  them  by 
gravity  (we  only  use  one  boiler  at  a  time,  the 
other  being  held  in  reserve  in  case  of  ac- 
cident), wood  is  used  for  fuel;  we  grow  let* 
tuce,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  mushrooms,  and 
rhubarb  in  them;  v^e  grow  the  Grand 
Rapids  lettuce,  as  the  head  lettuce  does  not 
sell  as  well  as  this  variety;  this  winter  we 
are  growing  as  an  experiment  some  of 
Rawson's  Forcing  lettuce;  at  this  writing  it 
looks  fine ;  we  also  keep  1 2  bead  of  A.  J.  J.  C. 
Jerseys;  our  barn  is  so  arranged  we  save  all 
the  manure,  both  solid  and  liquid;  the 
liquid  manure  runs  to  a  large  cistern  and 
the  solid  is  kept  under  cover,  and  worked 
over  to  thoroughly  compost  it;  we  have  a 
large  well,  and  all  the  houses  have  eave 
troughs  connecting  them  with  it;  have  two 
tanks  of  a  combined  capacity  of  i3co  barrels, 
which  are  at  an  elevation  to  give  good  pres- 
sure for  irrigating  purposes.  This  is  my 
second  year's  siibscription  for  American 
Gardening,  and  I  have  found  it  a  yerj 
satisfactory  investment.— A.  F.  Haas, Wash. 

Horticulture  and  the  Sohoola.— Two 
recent  issues  of  American  Gardening  con- 
tain very  interesting  articles  on  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  on  Ornamental  Gar- 
dening; the  interest  attaching  to  these  sub- 
jects is  now  more  important  to  the  people 
of  this  city  than  most  other  branches  of 
culture  which  present  themselves.  Educa- 
tion has  long  bfen  regarded  as  a  necessity 
for  the  people,  and  our  common  school  sys- 
tem is  a  complete  and  thoroughly  organised 
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dtpartnient  requiring  large  and  constantly 
ittcreaslnfiT  expenditure^  The  division  of 
natnral  science,  hewever,  scarcely  finds  a 
place  in  the  carriculom  of  the  public  school. 
This  is  unfortunate,  as  it  deprives  us  of 
maay  skilled  workmen.  Instruction  in 
botany  and  chemistry  and  mineralogy  might 
ea^Iy  be  introduced  with  success  into  the 
elementary  departments  of  education,  pre- 
otdl&g  grammar,  geography,  and  languages. 
As  exfr^se  of  memory  and  of  the  reasoning 
faculties  natural  science  ia  an  elementary 
form  would  be  the  basis  of  a  practical 
edncation  for  the  people;  Science  still 
9kn$gl€s  with  prejudice.  As  a  preliminary 
stage  to  the  cultivation  of  taste  in  -all  such 
matters,  the  publication  and  intreduction 
of  improved  text  books  on  natural  science  is 
essential.  The  ez^ansion  of  the  city  has 
been  the  reault  of  modera  methods  of 
locomotion.  With  larger  gardens  and 
lawns  comes  an  increased  taste  fdr  elegant 
shrubbery;  and  the  refinements  of  taste  in- 
doors and  in  the  architecture  of  the  home 
little  brook  a  desert  of  waste  outside.  Hor- 
ticultural taste,  therefore,  must  be  fostered 
by  educational  instruction  in  the  elementary 
departments.  And  if  the  children  love 
fruit,  flowers,  and  music,  their  advance  in 
culture  under  the  guidance  of  religion  will 
be  a  safety  from  anarchy  and  disorder.-r 
Pro  Boko  PtJBLico,  Cblumbus,  O. 

Clif70anthemiina  Pink  \vorj,—l  hope 
amateur  g^ardeners  will  not  be  frightened 
from  trying  the  beautiful  Pink  Ivory  Chrys- 
anthemum by  the  remarks  of  Myra  V. 
Norys  in  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper: 
"  White  Ivory  has  never  done  well  with  us. 
Can  the  pink  beauty  do  any  better  than  its 
antecedent?**  lam  myself  an  amateur  on 
the  smallest  scale,  but  I  found  Pink  Ivory  as 
vigorous  and  es  easy  to  grow  and  flower 
well  as  any.  My  one  plant  of  it  was  grown 
entirely  outdoors.  By  judicious  pinching, 
I  managed  to  get  about  40  shoots.  Leaving 
only  the  terminal  bud  on  each,  I  had  about 
the  middle  of  October  as  vigorous,  beauti- 
ful, and  bushy  a  plant  as  one  would  wish, 
the  flowers  being  of  excellent  sise,  consider- 
ing how  many  there  were  on  the  bush.  It 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  in  every. collection. 
— L.  C.  L.  Jordan,  N.  J. 

Orer  San^alne.— I  notice  that  your 
correspondent  on  page  55  considers  my 
statements  "  extravagant."  He  should  re- 
member that  I  said  those  results  could  only 
be  obtained  when  all  the  cenditions  were 
right;  intensive  cultivation  on  very  rich  soil, 
with  irrigation,  and  a  good  market.  Last 
year,  on  a  field  of  early  celery,  with  close 
planting  on  rich  soil  with  irrigation,  my 
sales  were  at  the  rate  of  $2ox)  per  acre. 
This  statement  I'  can  verify  if  any  one  be 
doubtful;  but  the  celery  was  retailed  at 
summer  resorts  and  in  nearby  villages  at 
from  40c.  to  60C.  per  dozen.  At  the  same 
tim«  some  celery  on  not  very  rich  soil,  and 
without  irrigation,  but  little  more  than  paid 
expenses. — W.  H.  Jenkins. 

Beipontas  and  Sansblne. —  Myra  V. 
Norys  would  like  to  bear  from  some  one 
00  this  head  (page  58).  I  woul4  say  that  a 
temperature  of  about  55*  to  60*  is  about 
right  for  Flowering  Begonias.  A  sunny 
position  is  all  right  during  the  winter 
months,  but  in  spring  it  will  be  necessary 
to  shade  lightly.  Ornamental  leaved  Be- 
gonias require  partial  shade  at  all  times, 
and  a  faigher  temperature  than  flowering 
Begonias,  with  a  moist  atmosphere  when 
growing;  when  partly  at  rest  a  dryer  atmos- 
phere and  less  water  will  suffice.— R.  Shore, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Piach  PiMpecta.—The  annual  prophesies^ 
as  to  the  future  crop  are  beginning  to  turn 
Qp.  The  outlook  for  New  Jersey  is  said  to 
bs  promising,  so  far. 


Western  New  York  Fruit  Grow- 
ers in  Council. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  fruit 
exhibiu  of  the  Western  New  York  Horti- 
culture Society  have  always  been  excellent 
and  remarkable,  even  in  years  of  compara- 
tive fruit  failure,  the  particular  excellence 
of  the  show  of  fruit  at  thbs  year's  meeting 
hardly  excites  much  comment.  It  waa  to 
be  a  matter  of  courae,  especially  in  a  sea- 
son like  this,  and  ooncerns  like  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  and  the  firm  of  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry  among  the  competi- 
tors. Of  the  apples,  each  specimen  seemed 
to  represent  the  type  In  Its  highest  perfect 
tion,  and  nothing  finer  oould  poeMbly  be 
imagined.  The  State  Station  had  on  exhibit 
114  varieties  of  applea,  peara  and  quinoee, 
while  BUwanger  A  Barry's  exhibit  included 
160  varieties  of  apples,  peani,  grapes, 
qiiinees,  etc.  There  were  also  some  fine 
specimens  of  Japan  persimmon.  Som 
slight  improvements  In  spraying  machines^ 
and  flxlnss  were  shown  again  by  their  re- : 
spective  manufacturers,  although  It  eeemed 
that  the  number  of  exhibitors  in  this  branch  . 
was  smaller  than  for  years.  An  unusually 
Interesting  exhibit  was  the  Bemls  trans- 
planting machine,  which  promises  to  be  a 
material  help  to  those  who  plant  cabbages, 
tomatoes,  strawberries  and  other  vegetable 
and  fruit  plants  In  large  quantities. 

President's  Address. 

President  Barry  referred  with  evident 
fooling  of  nride  to  the  constant  growth  of 
the  society,  and  urgred  the  members  to. 
make  further  efforts  in  order  to  reach  the 
five  hundred  mark.  He  then  made  a  com- 
parison of  olden  times  with  the  present  for 
the  sake  of  showing  the  wonderful  develop- 
ments from  the  modest  beginning  made  by 
our  ancestors.  "Ck>uld  they  have  been  with 
us  the  past  autumn,"  he  says,  "and  have 
seen  the  glorious  harvest  of  apples,  the 
trees  everywhere  bending  beneath  the 
heavy  burden  of  beautiful  fruit,  and  then 
taken  into  consideration  the  quantity  as 
well  as  the  quality,  how  proud  and  happy 
would  they  have  been  of  their  achievements, 
begun  in  so  small  and  modest  a  way,  but 
completed  on  such  a  magnificent  scale." 

Tlie  Apple  Crop  of  1806. 

Mr.  Baory  spoke  of  the  apple  crop  of  the 
past  year  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  histcMry  of  fruit  culture  in  this  coun-' 
try  and  of  the  results  upon  the  markets  ks^ 
surprising  and  discouraging.  ''Abroad  a!hd': 
at  home  the  crop  was  practically  lost., 
The  outlook  is  certainly  discouraging,  but 
if  we  are  willing  to  profit  by  the  expe-' 
rlence  of  the  year  and  learn  a  lesson,  it' 
will  be  of  advantage  to  us.  It  must  be; 
self-evident  that  hereafter  greater  care 
must  be  exercised  in  packing,  and  choicer 
fruit  must  be  selected  for  both  home  and 
foreign  markets.  It  will  probably  be  many. 
years  before  a  similar  crop  will  be  pro-' 
duced.  In  the  meantime  growers  should 
provide  themselves  with  storage  houses, 
where  the  fruit  can  be  kept  till  the  time 
arrives  to  market  It  advantageously.  AiUong 
the  many  kinds  which  growers  in  this 
vicinity  have  had  an  opportunity  to  test,, 
the  Jonathan  heads  the  list  as  a  handsome, 
delicious  and  profitable  variety;  its  else, 
shape,  color,  fiavor  and  shipping  qualities 
are  all  that  con  be  desired,  and  It  is  some- 
what strange  that  an  apple  poBsesslng  00 
many  desirable  characteristics  should  not 
have  received  greater  attention.  An  orchard 
of  this  kind  is  probably  the  most  beautiful 
that  can  be  seen.  The  tree  Is  naturally 
graceful,  the  branches  being  willowy,  and 
and  the  dark-red  apples  as&inst  the  green 
foliage  present  a  picture  that  does  not  fail 
to  arrest  the  attention  and  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  the  most  indlfFerent  observer. 
General  Recommendations. 

Mr.  Barry  thinks  that  as  the  years  pass 
by  and  our  experience  increases  it  be- 
comes evident  that  a  greater  variety  of  pro- 
ducts is  necessary  to  success.  The  fruit 
grower  should  enlarge  his  sphere  of  work 
and  cultivate  fruits  for  the  various  seasons 
of  the  year,  thus  giving  employment  to  a 
regular  force  of  hands,  who,  on  account  of 
their  proficiency,  become  indispensable  on 
the  fruit  farm.  Crops  should  be  anticipat- 
ed and  markets  provided  Just  as  the  manu- 
facturer seeks  and  secures  sales  for  his 
goods.    The  grower  who  realizes  this  and 


who  is  alert  and  industrious  will  very 
often,  if  not  always,  have  a  favorable  show- 
ing to  make  <it  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
this  way  only  can  large  and  satisfactory 
crops  be  grown  and  harvested.  Fruit 
growing  is  a  business  which  must  be  con- 
ducted on  business  principles  in  order  to 
secure  success.  It  will  not  do  to  leave 
everything  to  chance. 

In  Memorlnm. 

The  society  has  lost  the  following  mem- 
bers by  death  during  the  year:  (1)  Will- 
lam  Brown  Smith  of  Syracuse,  bom  March 
2,  1815.  died  March  10,  1896.  (2)  Professor 
Albert  Nelson  Prentiss,  Ithaca,  bom  May 
22,  1836,  died  Aug.  14,  1896.  (3)  John  K. 
Beckwith  of  Brighton,  died  June  21,  1896. 
(4)  Bmest  Gustavua  Lodeman  of  Ithaca, 
bom  May  8,  1867,  in  Switzerland.  (5)  Dr. 
Peter  Collier,  the  former  director  of  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station. 

W%af  tir^e  Aooompllsh. 
'f~^^i4mJci  the  gioom  and  disipjDointmeut.of 
**' the,  yeAf  and.  the  present  situation,  PI'esl- 
dent  Birry  sees  circumstances  which 
shcHild  cause  us  to  be  happy  and  grateful. 
The  firults  of  our  labors  are  spread  through- 
out the  land,  bringing  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure to  many  a  household.  The  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich  are  enjoying  them;  the 
pear,  the  apple,  the  peach,  the  plum,  the 
orange,  and  the  grape  are  so  beautiful  and 
so  good  and  furnish  such  pure,  unadulter- 
ated and  healthful  food  for  millions  of  peo- 
ple that  as  the  growers  of  such  products  we 
can  Justly  be  proud  of  our  occupation.  We 
have  at  least  the  great  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  our  productions  are  beneficial 
and  not  harmful  in  the  least  to  mankind. 
With  the  return  of  prosperous  times  we 
shall  be  sharers  in  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  if  we  give  to  our  pur- 
suit the  attention  it  merits,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  we  shall  reap  rewards  as  great 
and  as  satisfactory  as  those  gained  in  other 
occupations. 

Plant  Diseases  and  Bpraylnff. 

Professor  S.  A.  Beach  of  the  Geneva  Ex- 
periment Station,  from  data  gathered  from 
about  100  replies  received  in  response  to 
the  inquiries  which  were  sent  to  every 
member  of  the  society,  gave  an  account  of 
the  distribution  of  diseases  during  1896.  In 
a  general  way  it  appeared  that  plaat 
diseases  have  been  less  prevalent  and  less 
serious  than  in  some  other  years,  and  that 
therefore  less  improvement  has  been  ob- 
«Vrved  as  a  result  of  spraying.  For  deUiled 
information  on  plant  diseases  and>  their 
treatment  Professor  Beach  refers  to  Bulle- 
tins Nos.  98,  100,  and  101  ol  the  Geneva 
Station,  and  Nos.  113  and  114  of  the  Ithaca 
Station. 
Some  Newer  Ornamentals. 

George  H.  BUwanger,  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Omamentals,  mentioned  the 
following  of  the  newer  introductions  as  of 
especial  merit,  viz.:  Acer  clrclnatum,  Acer 
Heldrelchii,  Acer  platanoides  O.  Stall.  Acer 
platanoldes  undulatum,  Acer  pseudo-plata- 
nus  Simon  Louis  Freres;  Morus  tartarloa 
pendula  (weeping  Russian  Mulberry),  this 
is  of  rapid  growth  and  effective  from  the 
start,'  few  ornamentals  are  more  deserving. 
Pyrus  angustlfolia,  Deutzia  parvlflora; 
Bleagnus  longipes,  Caryopteris  mastaoan- 
thus  (blue  splra'i'a),  Spiraea  Anthonv  Water- 
er.  Among  Roses  he  mentioned  Marchion- 
ess of  Londonderry,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Mar- 
garet Dickson,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman,  Craw- 
ford, and  especially  Olio;  tea  rose  Mrs. 
Pierpont  Morgan:  polyantha  roBe.  Pink 
Soupert;  Double  WhHe  rugosa  and  Brunt's 
rugosa  Belie  Politlenno. 

The  State  Experiment  Stntion. 

Director  W.  H.  Jordan  spoke  of  the  work 
that  the  station  is  doing  for  the  farmers 
and  horticulturists  of  the  SUte.  We  now 
have  a  vocabulary  entirely  unintelligible  to 
the  growers  of  an  earlier  period,  and  use 
freely  such  terms  as  nitrogen,  potash,  phos- 
phoric acid,  carbohydrates.  The  Bxperl- 
-tnent  Stations  also  seem  to  have  developed 
Into  courts  of  arbitration  for  questions  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  editors  and  farmers. 
The  first  Experiment  SUtion,  that  of  Con- 
necticut, was  esUbllshed  In  1875.  Now  we 
have  fifty-flve  stations  with  600  workers. 
The  station  is  not  an  institution  to  provide 
farmers  with  arbitrary  rules  for  carrying 
on  their  business.  The  question.  How  can 
I  make  more  money?  is  not  for  the  station 
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to  solve.  The  legitimate  work  for  the  sta- 
tion is  to  discover  the  tacts  and  principles 
which  underlie  agricultural  operations,  and 
which  every  farmer  must  handle  in  his 
own  way  to  make  a  success. 

Tlie  Fertiliser  Trade. 

Director  Jordan  deplores  the  condition  of 
the  fertilizer  trade.  Manufacturers  take 
three  different  substanceSp  mix  them  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  sell  them  to  the  fanner 
under  1,126  different  trade  names.  This  Is 
a  tangle  that  should  be  straightened  out 

Desirable  Station  "Worlc. 

The  stations  might  do  more  in  two  ways, 
says  Professor  Jordan.  They  should  have 
a  closer  grip  on  the  seeds  sold  in  the  State, 
which  are  so  often  adulterated  and  foul 
with  weed  seeds. 

Beeent  Inveetlffatlons. 

In  recent  years  the  cucumber  or  "pickle" 
industry  on  Long  Island  has  been  seriously 
threatened  by  the  cucumber  blight.  Bx- 
perlmentfi  made  by  the  station  have  shown, ^ 
tlEat  the  diisease  ean  be  controlled  by  per- 
sistent spraying.  Unsprayed  plots  gave 
only  one  picking,  while  sprayed  plots  held 
out  to  the  end  of  the  season.  A  bacterial 
dl0esse  of  cabbage  has  been  discovered  ss  a 
new  enemy. 

Variety   Testa. 

Professor  Jordan  differs  from  the  critics 
who  have  held  that  variety  tests  are  not 
proper  work  for  the  stations  to  undertake. 
He  thinks  that  the  advantages  of  such  work 
to  all  concerned  are  too  great  to  be  neg- 
lected. People  come  to  the  station  to  get 
information  on  varieties,  and  the  station 
should  be  able  to  furnish  it. 

Fmlt   and  Vegetables  as   Diet. 

Professor  W.  R.  Lasenby  combats  the 
idea  that  fruits,  etc.,  are  medicines.  The 
normally  healthy  body,  he  says,  craves  what 
is  wholesome  not  what  is  medicinal. 
So  it  is  wrong  to  think  we  must 
eat  fruit  when  we  do  not  feel  well. 
Fruits  are  not  perfect  foods;  in  order  to  get 
all  the  nutrients  required  by  a  healthy  per- 
son from  strawberries  or  tomatoes,  etc,  a 
man  must  eat  these  fruits  or  vegetables  by 
the  bushel.  The  qualities  which  make  fruits 
and  vegetables  useful  are  acids  and  flavor. 
The  acids  are  cooling,  allay  feverishness 
and  tend  to  keep  the  organs  of  nutrition,  es* 
pecially  the  liver,  in  good  working  order. 
The  acids  of  sound,  mature  fruit  are  also 
in  a  measure  germicidal,  and  therefore 
wholesome. 

Apple  Varieties. 

In  response  to  the  question:  What  variety 
is  best  for  the  grower,  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward 
stated  that  he  ^ad  made  most  money  from 
the  Maiden  Blush.  On  heavy  clay  soil  the 
trees  are  healthy  and  bear  uniformly,  while 
the  apple  is  always  wanted  at  good  prices; 
It  keeps  well.  Oldenburg  is  profitable,  but 
mu«t  be  marketed  when  ready.  Baldwin  is 
a  good  apple.  Hubbardeton's  Nonsuch  is 
too  early.  Profeiuor  Laaenby  mentioned 
the  Lady  apple  as  bringing  big  prices;  it  Is 
not  a  heavy  bearer.  Mr.  S.  D.  Willard 
speaks  of  Mackintosh  Red  ua  a  good  apple; 
it  is  beautiful,  and  the  tree  hardy;  needs 
spraying.  Longfield  needs  careful  handling, 
being  tender,  but  sella  at  high  prices;  its 
foliage  is  perfectly  healthy,  saving  the  trou- 
ble of  spraying.  Mr.  WiUlard  would  select 
this  as  one  of  the  varieties,  picking  and 
handling  very  carefully.  Alexander  drops 
badly  from  tree.  Peck's  Pleasant  is  a  good 
apple,  but  hardly  of  the  right  style  for  mar- 
ket. Princess  Louise  was  mentioned  as  a 
Canadian  apple  of  the  Fsmeuse  type,  beau- 
tiful and  ripening  in  early  winter. 


Ideas  by  Boston  Market  ]^ 
Qardeners. 

Dropping  Unprofitable  Crops.    Women  mt  Field 

Help.    Taxatioo  Parm  Land.    Management 

of  Celery. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Boston 
Market  Gardeners'  Association,  J.  C.  Stone, 
of  Watertown,  R:ave  an  interesting  address 
on  making  the  farm  pay,  m  which 
he  advocated  cutting  down  expenses  by 
dropping  crops  which  return  only  the  cost 
of  production  and  substituting  strawberries 
and  hay  in  place  of  them.  He  said  that 
1895  was  the  fourth  year  that  the  business 


had  not  returned  a  profit,  and  that  if  gar- 
deners dropped  some  crops  they  would 
have  money  at  the  end  of  the  year.  He 
recommended  each  one  present  to  set  an 
acre  of  strawberries  and  to  grow  hay  enough 
for  his  own  use.  One  acre  of  strawberries 
in  Belmont  produced  $ioco  worth  of  fruit. 
He  could  see  no  chance  to  make  money  on 
pears,  apples,  or  currants,  and  advised  re- 
ducing the  acreage  of  onions  and  beets. 
The  returns  from  the  1896  crop  of  celery 
were  unsatisfactory,  as  the  crop  did  not 
keep  well,  and  has  had  to  be  rushed  into 
market  regardless  of  price. 

In  speaking  of  help,  he  said  that  one  man 
was  required  to  every  two  acres;  that  the 
price  of  labor  had  not  decreased  with  the 

grice  of  produce;  that  we  were  paying  too 
igh  wages,  and  had  got  to  let  old  men  go 
and  put  i^ounger  and  cheaper  men  and  even 
women  in  their  places.  He  cited  an  in- 
stance wherein  a  ten-acre  field  of  beets  last 
year  all  the  labor  except  loading  and  un- 
loading the  beets  was  done  by  women  who 
received  83c.  per  day.  Referring  to  the 
manure  question,  he  said  that  it  cost  too 
much  at  present.  Market  gardeners  must 
have  it,  but  they  were  foolish  to  pay  for  it. 
It  has  got  to  be  removed  from  the  stables, 
and  if  the  members  will  support  each  other 
they  can  get  it  for  nothing.  He  mentioned 
that  irrigation  was  necessary  to  insure  suc- 
cess, and  said  that  the  claim  that  when  a 
market  gardener  was  getting  a  living  that 
he  was  doing  well,  and  could  depend  upon 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  his  land  for  his 
profits  was  N.  G.,  as  three-fourths  of  the 
market  gardens  are  not  worth  more  to-day 
than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  He  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  farmers  should  take 
an  active  interest  and  part  in  town  affairs, 
and  labor  too. 

Keep  down  taxes  by  limiting  appropria- 
tions and  by  having  it  taxed  on  its  agricul- 
tural value,  which  rarely  exceeds  $300  per 
acre,  rather  than  on  its  prospective  house-lot 
value.  He  referred  to  the  sewer  question 
and  favored  paying  for  them  by  general 
taxation  in  a  series  of  years,  saying  that  it 
was  oaly  fair  for  those  that  come  after  us 
and  receive  benefit  from  the  sewers  to  pay 
their  share  of  the  cost  of  construction. 

B.  P.  Ware,  of  Marblehead,  spoke  on 
taxation,  saying  that  land  could  be  rented 
in  Marblehead  for  the  amount  of  taxes,  and 
that  ownership  is  no  advantage  except  from 
sentiment.  The  average  rate  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  $15  per  xooo,  out  if  all  persenal 
property  eligible  to  taxation  was  taxed,  the 
rate  would  be  reduced  to  $7.50  per  xooo. 
Those  who  evade  taxation  do  not  consider 
themselves  thieves  and  robbers,  but  what 
else  are  thev  ?  The  farmer's  property  is  all 
in  sight,  and  all  of  it  is  taxed.  Land  should  not 
be  taxed  at  its  prospective  house-lot  value. 
The  agricultural  value  of  his  land  is  from 
$100  to  $300,  and  it  is  taxed  at  $ia  per  acre. 
This  valuation  and  the  high  rate  in  Marble- 
head  eat  up  the  profits  of  the  farm. 

CapUin  Strange  stated  that  it  is  cheaper 
and  better  for  some  farmers  to  have  part 
of  the  cost  of  sewers  assessed  on  abutters, 
than  to  have  it  all  paid  by  (teneral  taxation. 
Location  decides  the  question. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  of  Revere,  said  that  if  be 
wanted  to  punish  a  man  he  would  put  him 
in  charge  of  a  market  garden  with  Italian 
laborers.  He  believes  in  keeping  tried  and 
trustworthy  men,  and  hopes  that  the  new 
tariff  will  make  it  possible  to  maintain  the 
wages  of  the  past.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Stone  that  farmers  should  take  an  active 
part  in  town  affairs.  '    ~.  y-y-r'-^^ 

Mr.  Derby  believed  that  those  vegetables 
that  sell  high  one  year,  go  low  the  next,  and 
vice  versa,  and  said  that  the  Market  Gar- 
deners* Association,  by  disseminating  in- 
formation, had  increased  competition. 

President  Rawson  stated  that  he  had 
written  Congressman  Dingley  in  behalf  of 
the  association  requesting  a  restoration  of 
duties  upon  farm  products  equal  to  or  above 
those  which  existed  in  the  McKinley  bill. 
His  action  was  commended,  and  Mr.  Sulli- 
van said  that  cabbaf^e  should  be  Included  in 
the  list  as  lari^e  Quantities  of  Danish  cab- 
bage come  into  New  York,  and  will  soon 
make  their  appearance  in  Boston.  Secretary 
J.  H.  Crosby,  referring  to  the  recommenda- 
tion that  farmers  take  an  active  part  in 
town  affairs,  said  that  in  most  towns  the 
farmers  were  a  hopeless  minority,  and  that 
the  only  effective  way  for  them  to  work  was 
to  exert  their  moral  influence  and  mould 
public  opinion.— New  England  Farmer. 


Facts 

A  re  worth  more  than  theories.    It  is  a  fact  thit 

Eure,  rich,  nourishing  blood  Is  given  and  good 
ealth  established  and  mainUlned  by  taking  u 
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Sarsaparilla 

The  best- in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Porf flier. 

Hood's  Pills  :5th*H'<S5'^«iSi« 


filllF    COCKBR8¥  SendSOcts-foramontUy 

VMMb  joamal  deroted  to  Game  fowls.    Saapto 

5  cts.      ama  fascbv-  jscbbai^  bimai*  cm^  bm. 

Mention  Anmiesn  Gariening  when  you  wilts. 

OLD  BOOKS  ^T* *Z^SS: '^ 

k.  J.  Oniwtord*  9tM  M.  f  th  Mvm*.  M.  liMla.  ■•» 

Mention  Amerlesa  Oarflening  when  yon  writs. 

CRAY  HAIR  MADE  DARK 


iHiv*  ft> » cii.  nn.  jL  nnLBi,  ttis  ai^  Afih,  sc  1Mb.  Ik 
Mention  Aaigrloan  Cku^ning  when  yon  write. 

BUNDNESS  PREVENTED 

The  Absorption  Trsatmen  t  m  fiucceaa.  Handnii 
•uccessfully  treated  for  all  diseases  of  the  eyes  or  lldi 
without  knife  or  risk  at  their  homes  and  at  oar  Ssstts. 
rlam,  the  lanrest  and  most  suoeessfnl  instftutioa  It 
America.  **£km'twmltobe  bhnd."  Famphlet  Free^ 
THB  BBMI8  BTB  SAKirABIXTM,  Olen  Falls,  H.  I 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  writs. 


The  Classic  Series 

Of  MUSIC  BOOKS 


THB  BMBODIMENT  OP  THB 
BEST  IN  MUSICAL  ART    .    . 


TEIE  CUMle  Series  of  mude  booka  stand  pro. 
emlncnClT  Srrt  smong  the  miuie  books  oT  lh« 
world.  Tli^eoBtalnthcTeiv'  '  ' 
mdeof  musleeTer  writtsa.   All  I 
■he  grest  msiten 

ETCfT 

iplesc^ 
one  or  more  of  these  irolimiei. 


Air  the  best  wcNrka  of 

,  grest  msiteFi  of  miiilc  will  be  fOand  in  thees 

volumae.    ETeiy  mude  loTer  who  dedrae  to  have  the 


ClaMlc  Vocal  Oeaw  for  5opraBo,  31  soni^ 
Claaalc  Vocal  Oeaw  for  Alto,  33  songs. 
ClaMlc  Vocal  Oeois  for  Tenor,  30  songs. 
Classic  Vocal  Qoom  for  Baas,  25  songs. 
Song  Clasalos  for  Low  Voice,  40  songs. 
ClaMlc  Tenor  5onss,  36  songs. 
ClaMlc  Baritone  or  Boaa  Sons*,  33  songs. 
Piano  ClaMlcs,  Vol.  1 ,  44  pianoforte  pieoes. 
Piano  CIomIcs,  Vol.  2, 31  pianoforte  pieces. 
ClaMkal  Planlat,  4a  pianoforte  pieces. 
Young  People's  ClaMlcs,  No.  1 , 

sx  easy  pianoforte  pieces. 
Young  People's  Classics,  No.  2, 

48  easy  pianoforte  pieces. 
ClaMlc  Pour-Hand  Collection, 

19  pianoforte  dnels. 
Selected  daaslos,  3s  pianoforte  pieces. 

For furthtr particular*^  fendffr 
dtKriptivt  circulars^  giving  litt 
4^c0tUtMi»,tt€.,/r€e     ..... 


EACH,  book  U  printed  In  the  bed  stjrle  of  the 
mudc-printera*  art.  Hie  modem  engrsTcd 
trsntfer  proeeas  la  eniployedi  onhr  the  float 
quality  of  paper  ia  used ;  and  the  binding  la  artlatic  aa 
well  aa  aubatantlal.  In  make-up  aa  welTaa  quality  of 
Gontenta,  the  Claaale  Series  aUnd  alone  at  the  Top. 


Price,  Each  Volume,  Postpaid, 

Ptpef I  $im  barit,  $L2S.  CM,  Bilt,  $2.00. 

Any  piece  or  book  of  mvsie  pnbltahed  at  home  or 
abroad  can  be  aecured  from  ua  at  ihoiteat  noiJoe. 


Mention  Aanertcan  Gardening  when  you  write. 
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With  a  Produce  Car 

How  many  readers  of  American 
Gardening  know  what  a  product  car 
Is?  Probably  not  many  are  aware 
that  it  is  a  railroad  car  fitted  oat  for 
the  traveling  exhibition  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  other  products  of  a  State,  or 
some  railroad  having  a  land  grant  to 
dispose  of  and  which  takes  this  meth- 
od of  advertising  its  land  and  the  pos- 
slhlllties  of  its  production. 

There  are  several,  such  cars  on  the 
road  advertising  Florida  and  Califor- 
nia, and  the  particular  one  here  de- 
scribed is  sent  out  by  the  Northern  Pa- 
dflc  Railway  with  a  f uU  exhibit  of 
the  agricultural  and  mining  products 
of  the  several  States  traversed  by  the 
line  of  road. 

The  history  of  this  particular  car 
will  bring  it  dimly  before  the  mind  of 
many  a  reader  when  it  is  known  that 
K  is  one  of  two  cars  specially  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  and  which 
were  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago.  After  the  Fair  it  was  Utted 
out  to  advertise  the  products  of  the 
Northwest 

It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive methods  of  advertising  possi- 
ble. In  the  first  place,  the  car  and  its 
contents  cost  about  $20,000,  and  the 
expense  of  running  it,  With  its  man- 
ager and  assistants,  together  with  the 
tons  of  literature  put  out,  place  it  be- 
yond anything  but  a  railroad  company 
to  operate.  The  car  is  specIaHy  built 
for  show  puri)oses,  and  is  as  gaudy  on 
its  exterior  as  a  circus  van,  while  all 
the  resources  of  the  most  sKilful  arti- 
sans are  called  on  in  its  interior  dec- 
oration to  show  the  native  woods  \n 
their  most  effective  combinations. 
When  all  is  ready  for  fitting  up,  the 
services  of  a  collector  are  called  on, 
and  every  plant  of  an  economic  char- 
acter, minerals,  specimens  of  the  tax- 
idermist's skill,  preserved  fruits  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  together  with 
photographs  of  scenery,  are  artistically 
displayed  in  the  interior.  Before  a 
wheel  turns  a  good-sized  fortune  is 
expended.  Then  a  route  involving  a 
hundred  or  more  towns  having  been 
all  arranged,  the  car  is  ready.  The 
towns  are  all  billed  in  advance  and 
every  means  taken  to  secure  attend- 
ance.   Admission  Is  free. 

When  the  car  pulls  Into  a  town  and 
is  placed  on  its  siding  It  is  at  once 
swarmed  with  people,  who  pass  to  the 
I        right,  around  and  around,  asking  all 
I       sorts  of  questions  and  getting  the  ad- 
vertising material  given  out. 

People  who  see  these  fruits  and 
vegetables  almost  invariably  imagine 
that  the  largest  specimens  are  selected 
and  that  their  method  of  display  In 
glass  magnifies  their  size.  This  is 
only  partially  true,  if  at  all.  It  is  a 
fact  that  some  of  the  largest  fruits 
and  vegetables  In  the  world  grow  on 
the  Pacific  coast. 

What  will  Interest  our  readers  as 
much  as  anything  else  is  the  method 
of  preparing  fruit  for  exhibition.  There 
are  twelve  different  chemical  prepar- 
ations for  as  many  different  fruits, 
and  with  the  right  one  a  plum,  for  in- 
stance, can  be  preserved  Indefinitely 
hi  glass  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  even 
the  bloom  intact.  But  it  is  not  good 
to  eat  There  are  few,  if  any.  fruits 
that  can  be  preserved  in  alcohol,  as  It 
extracts  the  color  and  shrivels  the 
Qiedmens.  Cooking,  or  heat  of  any 
dsgree,  ruins  them.  Without  giving 
away  any  trade  secrets,  It  may  be 
«dd  that  almost  every  fruit  or  vege- 
table can  be  preserved  fairly  well  for 
a  good  length  of  time  if  simply  put  in 


glass  and  covered  with  clear,  cold,  soft 
water. 

The  attendance  at  a  product  car 
often  mounts  as  high  as  5,000  in  a 
day,  many  coming  miles  to  see  it,  and 
It  is  worth  while,  too,  as  it  gives  a 
fair  showing,  and  a  free  one,  of  what 
can  be  done  in  the  great  West. 

HOWARD  MILLBB. 


Orchards  in  Nebraska. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  the  f ollowiag,  among  other 
topics,  were  presented :  In  *' Orcharding  in 
Western  Nebraska/'  J.  A.  Hogg,  of  Shelton, 
told  of  his  early  ezperience  with  pruning, 
which  he  soon  lound-  was  not  a  success  if. 
done  heayily.  Heliad  found  that  one-<7ear- 
old  trees  headed  from  tour  to  six  inches 
from  the  ground  were  the  most  likely  to 
grow.  He  gave  five  reasons:  Branchmg 
out  protects  the  trunk  from  injury,  it  pro- 
tects from  sun  scald,  it  keeps  the  ground 
moist  and  prevents  evaporation,  wind  does 
not  injure  the  fruit  so  readily,  and  the  fruit 
is  easier  to  pick.  He  used  Russian  Mul- 
berry and  Honey  Locust  for  wind-break. 
For  suceess  with  grapes,  sub-irrigation  is 
necessary. 

C.  A.  Barnard,  of  Table  Rock,  discussed 
^*  Methods  and  Varieties  of  Apples  for  Com- 
mercial Orcharding."  He  said:  *'A  man 
must  lay  aside  all  preferences.  Soil  should 
be  prepared  in  the  fall,  and  trees  of  two  or 
three  vears  planted  in  the  spring.  There 
should  be  some  summer  and  some  early 
fall  apples,  and  not  run  all  to  winter  vari- 
eties as  many  do.  Early  Harvest  and  Red 
Astracfaan  are  the  best  for  his  loeality  for 
early  variieties.  Next  come  Pall  Winesap, 
Maiden  Blush,  for  winter  use  Winter  Wine- 
sap,  Jonathan,  Junetin  and  Missouri  Pippin." 

In  "Profitable  Orcharding,"  by  G.  A. 
Marshall,  of  Arlington,  it  was  held  that 
Nebraska  has  a  good  climate  for  profitable 
orcharding.  Earl^  Harvest  and  Maiden 
Blush  apples,  which  succeeded  well  in 
Southeastern  Nebraska,  will  do  well  north 
of  the  Platte.  Wallbridge  and  Iowa  Blush 
take  their  place.  The  Whitney  is  good. 
Benova  and  Red  June  do  nothing  north  of 
the  Platte.  He  oppose()  giving  local  names 
to  varieties,  and  this  pbipt  was  taken  up  in 
the  following  discussion. 

J.  M.  Russell,  of  Wymore,  talked  on  "  The 
Peach — Our  Experience  in  1896  With  It." 
The  crop  was  very  large,  prices  lower,  but 
Quality  not  so  good  as  some  other  years. 
He  heads  the  trees  to  the  ground  and  does 
not  prune. 


Quenched  Fixe  With  Wine.— The  dwelling  of 
John  Hauser,  who  owns  large  vineyards  near 
Egg  Harbor  City,  was  on  fire  Tan.  35.  There 
was  no  water  available  to  fight  the  flames, 
but  the  firemen,  to  save  the  building,  had 
recourse  to  the  big  wine  vats,  pumping  wine 
upon  the  fiames  until  the  fire  was  out.  The 
loss  on  the  house  is  about  $a,oGo,  but  th« 
loss  in  wine  was  considerably  greater. 

Prevention  of  latects.— A  convention  is 
called  for  10  a.  m.  on  March  5  next,  at  the 
Ebbitt  House,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  ''  con 
sider  the  best  measures  to  be  taken  in  se- 
curing such  national  legislation  and  supple- 
mentary uniform  State  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  di«semination 
of  noxious  injects  and  fungi,  and  prevent 
their  introduction  into  the  United  States 
from  other  countries." 

Popularity  of  Orchids.— As  proof  of  the 
growing  popularity  of  Orchids  this  season, 
these  figures  concerning  a  recent  dinner 
given  by  the  Bradley-Martins  in  New  York 
City  are  of  interest :  A  large  table  set  for 
32  covers  was  decorated  with  530  Cattleya 
blooms,  32CO  Dendrobium  blooms,  and  aoo 
spikes  of  Leliaanceps;  these  were  laid  on 
a  foundation  of  Adiantum  Farleyense.  In 
the  center  was  a  raised  mound  of  Cattleyas, 
working  down  from  which  was  a  bed  of  Far- 
leyense covered  with  Cattleya  blooms. 
Comer  mounds  were  made  with  Dendro- 
biums  nobile  and  Wardianum,  with  sprays 
of  Lselia  anceps  gracefully  laid  around. 
Another  feature  of  the  table  was  the 
designs  of  the  same  flowers  worked  out  on 
each  comer. 


Quackery  is  always  discov- 
ering remedies  which  will 
ict  upon  the  germs  of  disease 
cUrectly  and  kill  them.  But 
no  discovery  has  ever  yet 
been  approved  by  doctors 
which  will  cure  consump-"^ 
tiori  that  way.  Germs  can 
only  be  killed  by  making  the 
body  strong  enough  to  over-  . 
come  them,  and  the  early 
use  of  such  a  remedy  as 
Scott's  Emulsion  is  one  of 
the  helps.  In  the  daily  waf-  . 
fare  man  keeps  up,,  he  wins 
best,  who  is  provided  with 
the  needed  strength,  such  as 
Scott's  Emulsion  supplies. 

POUIiTBY  BBKBDKB8  I  8end60cte.for»M- 
paged  monthly  devoted  to  Poaltry,  el  c.   Sample 
6  CtB.      HICUOAI  rVUIffkY  BBBDIB,  ItattU  QrMk,  HML 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


JLEWO: 


^^W^4:>^:Tz 


£XP.PA£D 
^__^^_^^^___^_^_  Any  Point. 

- .  e  are  the  largest  Sprayer  Co.  in  U.  S.  Got 

our  Catalomie  and  compare  it  with  others. 

fOX  SPBAYEB  CO.M  Wert  St..  PIttrfield.  Haw. 


Mendon  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


Mention  Am»rican  Cku-dening  when  you  write. 


pilTOH  GMDHI 


PLOW 


THREE  SHOVELS 
AND  RAKE 
ATTACHMENT. 

WCIOHT,  20  POUN09 

^3.70    EACH. 

CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

PARLINaORENDORFFCO. 

LantMt  urn*  sMmI  9f>rmm»*mi^7  Mlab- 


€ANTON ILLINOIS 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


The  "IRON  AGE":! 

Combined  Wheel  Hoe  Shown 
as  A  Seed  0rlll. 

Begin  right  by  planting  ri^ht.  Do 
not  waste  good  and  expensive  seed 
by  planting  with  a  poor  drill.  The 
•*  Iron  Age  "  will  do  it  perf"ectly.  It 
is  light,  strong,  simple,  and  easy  to 
operate.  Our  catalogue  describing  50 
different  implements  will  interest 
you.    Send  for  it. 

BATfiMAn  MFQ.  CO.» 
Box  106  Orenloolky  H.  J. 


MenClon  Amartoaa  Oardening  when  you  write. 
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AMERICAN    GARDENING. 


The  Window  Qarden. 


Two  Cteues  of  Plants.     Pormafci  for 
rUuiura.    HMt  and  M^lstare. 

Generally,. only  two  classes  of  plants  are 
KTown;  those  requiring  a  temperature  of 
from  50*  to  60*  Fahr.,  at  night,  with  a  rise 
of  10*  to  15*  during  the  day,  and  those 
which  require  a  temperature  of  about  15* 
less.  In  the  first  class  are  included  Genmi- 
ums  (with  the  exception  of  Pelargoniums, 
often  called  Martha  WasbingtoB  Gerani- 
ums), Roses,  Fuchsias,  Ferns,  Palms,  Be- 
S»nift«,  etc..  and  in  the  latter.  Carnations, 
yacintbs.  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  Gerani- 
ums (Pelargoniums)',  Azaleas,  Primroses,  etc. 

Plants  grown  in  a  dry,  heated  atmosphere 
do  not  thrive  as  well  as  those  grown  in  a 
moist  one,  and  are  more  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  red  spidet'  and  aphis  (lice).  The 
air  may  be  rendered  moister  by  keeping  an 
open  vessel  of  water  in  the  room.  Red 
spider  may  be  kept  in  check  by  frequently 
spraying  the  plants  with  water,  while  the 
aphis  can  usually  be  deterred  from  attacking 
the  plants  by  dusting  them  occasionally 
with  tobacco  dust.  If  they  shcnilfSl  prove 
troublesome,  they  may  be  killefl  t>y  tpray- 
ingthe  plants  with  a  liquid  tobacco  solution. 
A  tobacco  extract  is  sold  which  is  a 
valuable  insecticide. 

A  potting  soil  meeting  the  needs  of  most 
winoow  plants  is  found  in  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  loam,  and  one  part  each  of  leaf  mold, 
manure,  and  sand.  — 

It  is  often  necessary  during  the  winter 
months  to  supply  some  liquid  stimulants  to 
the  plants,  in  order,  in  the  case  of  flowering 


Fio.  33  —Violet  Princess  of  Wales. 
<3ee  page  86.) 

plants,  to  increase  the  number  and  size  of 
the  flowers,  and  in  that  of  foliage  plants  to 
give  a  darker  and  more  luxuriant  growth. 
These  artificial  stimulants  may  be  applied 
in  the  form  of  manufactured  plant  foods  or 
or  what  Is  infinitely  more  satisfactory,  Tf 
not  quite  as  pleasant,  in  the  form  of  liquid 
manure  made  from  a  n^ixture  ot  cow  and 
sheep  manures,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
four  to  one,  with  a  small  amount  of  asbes  to 
furnish  an  excess  of  potash.  These  ingredi- 
ents should  be  steeped  in  a  barrel  or  tub  of 
water  for  several  days  before  using.  Care 
should  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  artificial 
stimulants  of  any  kind,  as  they  will  injure  the 
plants  if  applied  too  strong,  or  in  too  liberal 
amounts.  Liquid  manure  made  according 
to  the  method  described,  should  be  diluted 
until  it  resembles  the  co7or  of  weak  tea. 
Plants  should  not  at  first  be  watered  oftener 
than  once  a  fortnight  with  it.  gradually  in- 
creasing in  frequency  until  once  or  twice  a 
week  is  reached.— Bulletin  41,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. 


N.  J.  Cranberry  Growers  Met  on  January 
26  at  Trenton.  J.  H.  Brakeley,  of  fiorden- 
town,  presided  at  the  meeting.  T.  I.  Budd, 
of  Pemberton,  made  the  opening  address. 
The  crop  last  year  was  unsatisfactory. 
Cape  Cod  had  a  full  crop,  but  New  Jersey 
had  only  half  a  crop.  The  growers  do  not 
take  a  cheerful  view  of  the  situation.  The 
crop  of  1895  was  4')o,ooo  in  New  England, 


150,000  in  New  Jersey,  and  30,000  in  the 
Western  States,  making  a  total  of  580,000 
bushels  against  630,000  in  1895.  The  officers 
elected  are:  President,  Dr.  J.  H.  Brakeley, 
Bordentown;  first  vice-president,  the  Rev. 
£►  H.  Darrell,  Woodbury;  second  vice- 
president,  C.  L.  Hulman,Lakewood;  secre- 
tary, A.  J.  Rider,  Trenton. 

Hemp  and  Jnte.— The  demand  during  the 
past  two  years  for  information  regarding 
the  best  practices  for  the  successful  growth 
of  hemp  and  jute  has  caused  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  issue  *'  A  Report  on 
the  Culture  of  Hemp  and  Jute  in  the  United 
SUtes,  with  sUtemonts  concerning  the 
practice  employed  in  foreign  countries,  the 
preparation  of  the  fiber  for  market,  and  re- 
marks on  the  machine  question,"  by  Chas. 
Richards  Dodge,  special  agent.  Formerly 
the  hemp-growmg  industry  of  this  country 
was  of  considerable  importance,  large  areas 
were  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant,  and  aa  much  as  75,000  tons  of  the 
fiber  were  produced  in  one  year,  but  last 
year  hardly  more  than  5,000  tons  was  re- 
ported for  the  whole  country.  The  ^uVe tin 
treats  of  the  history  of  hemp  and  the  range 
of  its  culture,  statistics,  and  production  in 
the  United  States,  soil  selection,  fertility, 
and  preparation,  the  necessity  for  good 
seed,  harvesting,  and  retting  the  crop,  ex- 
tracting the  fiber,  recent  experiments  in 
California  and  the  South,  and  the  uses  to 
which  the  fiber  is  put.  It  is  considered 
that  the  extension  of  the  already  established 
culture  of  hemp  might  supply  a  substitute 
for  the  jute  lu  many  of  the  coarse  jute 
manufactures  now  produced  in  this  coun- 
try, and  thus  re-establish  one  of  the  de- 
creasing products  of  American  farms.  The 
second  part  of  this  bulletin  gives  a  historv 
of  the  jute  industry,  and  discusses  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fiber  and  its  uses,  culture, 
etc. 


Is  some  branch  of  your  farm  work  going 
wrong?  Some  hen  or  animal  not  doing 
well  ?  Some  tree  or  plant  not  producing 
well  ?  Write  the  whole  trouble  to  The  Rural 
Ne-w- Yorker^  and  you  will  get  the  advice 
and  experience  of  the  best  authorities  in  the 
country  on  the  matter.  It  costs  only  $1  a 
year  to  have  it  come  to  you  every  week. 
We  can  send  it  and  American  Gardening, 
both  one  year  for  $1.80,  and  your  money 
back  for  The  Rural  in  three  months,  if  you 
want  it. 

Business  Cards. 

Cards  will  Iw  tnaerted  under  this  heading  at  two 
OaVTS  PBR  word  each  InserUoa,  payable  In  advance; 
the  addreM  to  be  counted  part  of  the  adrertlBement. 

T^AKD  DEVELOPMENT,  consaltatlons,  plans, 
*^  saperintendenoe,  plants,  labor,  etc.  sapplled  for 
work  as  wanted.  fiOO  original  designs  for  residences, 
gardens,  parks,  etc,  ready  for  inspection.  Com- 
■innlcatlons  solicited  from  those  who  require  the 
value  of  land  or  residence  developed  with  practical 
eeonomy.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson.  P.  O.  Box  1697, 
New  York  City 


Stoond  Crop  Potato  Sood— SrhTr'.Vn' 

yl^ld.  OaiilSA.    RKOWNE. 

Cape  Charlrst  Ya. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

--JLO^EJiTS 

.  0«Han.  Flortealtan,  PwUttj,  ate.,  OM 

Ctr  ftir  10  wata.  if  yov  amd  Um  wmm  and  xMwmm  of  aU  Udy  ftfenda. 
OHAB'S  FAaa  JOIUUAU  MU  Ktu*  A««h  Bidii*  l^b,  JUb 

Mendon  American  Oardening  when  you  write. 

A  fl«^  Vrfci  fl  Interested  in  ==  c« 
/\rC  I  UU  --  .,  ..  In  the..  O 
-»^-^_-. — » ^Horticulture  ===  e 

THE  GLEANER,  Austin,  Tex.      ^ 

. ..WILL  TELL  ♦  YOU  ♦  ALL  ABOUT  IT...    -«• 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

FLORA  of  JIPIN  I GILIFORNU 

Chinasa  Narcissus,  tyver  lOO  varieties 

of  Lily  Bulbs,  Camslllas,  Palms,  etc. 

HARDY  PLANTS,  Japan  Maples,  ris  K.. 

Clematis.  Cacti,  Rower  Seeds  and 

seeds  of  the  most  interesting  and 

baautiful  plants  of  California  and  Japan. 

Send  for  our  richly  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
48  pagoH  Riving  full  descriptions  of  above. 
N.  R.  •■Iioaw  *  00..  ian  Pranolsoo,  Oal. 
(B8TABLI8HBD  1887). 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


eOOSEBEMYiilS.^rSS^-'''*^  °*- 

T.  O.  ABHMEAD,  Nursery.  Wllllamcoik,  N.  T. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

POULTRY  BOOKS.  ^rS:',''»5g'S«3: 

tlons  and  Answers,  95  etsj  Poultry  House  PNds, 
S^  eta«  t  Pigeon  Queries,  t^  eta.  \  FVine  ert*  R>ri«-« 
1  year.  90  eta.  AUSl.OO.  Any2books,4ects.( 
8  for  50  eta.  J.  D arrow,  Chath a  m.  New  Tore. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

OLDS'  SEEDS  ^RB  RELIABLE. 

POTATOES  are  our  specialty.  We  have  aa  Im- 
mense stock  and  prices  are  war  down.  Also  »*4, 
Cmrt^  Oai»  and  BtrUv  with  a  full  line  of  Otrrffn  8f  H  . 
CataioguerRBK.  L.  L.  Oi4a,  OUnton,  Rock  Ca.Wla. 

Mention  Amaricsa  Gardening  whwi  you  write. 

"  Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow." 

Standard  sorts ;  $IM  to  HM  per  M.    Beat  Rasp. 
and  Blackberry  plants,  $8.50  to  15.00  per  M. 
My  "  18B7  **  catalogue  mailed  free. 
C.  E.  WHrrrBN*S  nursery,  Bridgmaa,  Mich. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

1 ,000  Peach  Treea  ?SSJSi, 

2to  8  ft.,  moailr  branched,  withlrelght  prepaid  to  any 
station  east  of  Miss.  Wrer  forllO^.  or  500  for  Ill.SOL 
Sample  prepaid,  tte.   Othe^  sised  trees  proportloosl 
prices.    R.  sT  JOHNSTON,  Box  SI,  Stockley,  Del. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  aron  write. 


MY 


STRAWBERRY 


CATALOG 


I7nC*C*  of  Intereetto  progressive  growers  sod 
r  n  Ci  Ci  careful  buyers.    SEND  FOR  IT. 
C.  N.  FLAN8BDROH,  lieslle,  Mich. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

HAIL'S  FAWRITE.  I9£AHPSi&&^,*S. 
lies  oosapetitlon :  tbe  best  Introdueed  for  year-. 
„,  Forty  other  kinds  pedigree  planu.  BaspberH**, 
Blaokberrles.  Asparagus  roots  etc  HoA«'4«Arter» 
tor  Second  Crop  Seed  PoUtoes,  double  crop  ^d 
earlier  than  other  seed. 

DracrlpflTe  Cataloaae  Frre. 
J.   W.   HAI.L,    -    -    MarlAB   Station*  Md. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


ALL    THE   LATEST  NOVELTIES 

AMt>  TLXim  THAT  OAjfT  BK  HAD  SLSaWHSaa. 

Caaaaa,  Itnlla  aad  Aaatrla.at  91  eacli. 

New  Rom*.  New  Fmitr,  NewShniba,  New  Bnllw. 

10  Oaeil  f>r  $1.-6  for  6«  ots.  Book  on  OSfOtt  111 
psaem  IM  ents,  lO  eta.  catalogues  of  New  and  Bare 
Hants,  Oaett  and  Bulbs  free. 

A.  BLANC  dc  CO..   -    PhllMdeiahlH. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

FREE 

if  yua  send  S 
correct  namei 
and  addressee 

of  gardeners  or  tbose  Intending  to  buy  seeds,  we  will 

mall  FREE  OUR  NEW  1897  Seed  and  Gardeners' Guide; 

tells  how  to  MAKE  MO^EY  on  a  small  piece  of  land. 

$1.00  worth  of  Seeds  for  86  Cents.   SB  .vMird  experience. 
JOHN  BAUSOffER.  Jr.,  box  902,  Freeport,  HI. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yoo  write. 

PREMIUM  AMERICAN  PANSY  SEEDS 

and  plants  grown  by  W.  Toole.  Pansy  Spedatlst,  Barsboo, 
Wla.  86Tarieties  and  mixture*  of  Pansleii.  Hesperiu 
Pansy,  tic  per  pkt.;  trade  pkt.,  60c.  Selected  mixed, 
pkt  ,  16c. ;  trao  e  pkt. .  SOc.  Extra  choice  mixed,  pkt..  10c  ; 
tnlde  pkt..  SOo.  My  Panslee  hare  never  been  equaled  at 
any  show  where  competing.  Complete  directions 
•*HOW  TO  «KOW  P4NaiEa,>*  sent  free  to  any 
address  with  catalogue  of  Pansies  and  other  seeds  and 
plantit  by 

WILLIAM  TOOLE,  Panty  Spteia'iat.  Baraboo,  Wit. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

Clematis.... 

■  MEXICAN  BULBS,  and  others,  at 
low  prices.    Write  for  price  list. 

CACTI  PLANTS  and  SEED 

Fresh  crop  in  great  variety. 

Wn.  TELL,  Austin,  Texas. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

We  have  the  largest  and  finest 

CoDection  of 
PALMS.  OKOHIIM,  FEK^t 

and  FOLIAGE  PLAHTfi 
^        for  Conserratortes. 
Hardy    Herkaeeeas    Plants, 

Fiawerlaa,  Shade  aad 

Oraaata  tal    Trees,     Tlvea. 

BTery  thing  for  a  prtrate  plsoe. 

Estimates  and  Plans  for  PtsnHag 

PlaoeA  and  fnmislilng   ttook 

(free). 

SIEBRECHT  «  SON'S, 
New  Baehalle.   9.  T 

Mention  American  Oardening  when  you  write. 


ftase  Hill  Nai 


Feb.  6,  1897. 
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FRUITS  OF  EXPERIENCE 

JOTTINOS  PROM  OBSBRVATION. 

Ofow  the  Best  grade  of  fruits. 

PMd  th«  80U  and  it  will  feed  you. 

Aa  Xrtii  Ttmpeiatoit  for  the  house  plaot5. 

Benacer  SUawbtiiy  seems  not  to  be  up  lo 
the  claims  made  for  it. 

Peachea.— We  planted  more  Early  Craw- 
ford and  Poster  peaches  last  fall  than  any 
other  Tariety. 

Proflts  in  Peultry  depend  more  on  the 
care  it  receives  than  most  people  think. 

Woodruff  Rod  Grape  does  not  prove  to  be 
equal  to  the  claims  made  for  it. 

The  Laad  is  Kzhanttod  by  frequent  crop- 
ping. Let  us  then  refill  it  with  plant  food 
by  frequent  manuring. 

Quality  Does  Not  always  govern  the  price 
in  small  fruit  as  much  aa  size  and  appear- 
ance. 

All  Puxpoio  Powl.  —  A  cross  of  the 
Brown  Leghorn  and  Wyandotte  or  the 
Plymouth  Rock,  makes  a  first-class  **all 
purpose"  fowl. 

A  How  Orchard  had  better  be  planted  out, 
to  uke  the  place  of  that  old  one  that  is  on 
the  decline. 

How  Strawboiry.— Is  your  shortly  to  be 
introduced  novelty  fret  from  the  rust  ?  If 
not,  don't  impose  it  on  the  public— too 
many  new  ones  on  that  order  now. 

Oardeniagy  skilfully  managed,  is  one  of  the 
most  independentand  agreeable  occupations. 

Shall  Wo  Plan  to  have  a  fresh  bouquet  of 
flowers  in  center  of  the  table  during  each 
meal  next  summer  ? 

ThoJIoro  I  800  of  setting  rows  of  straw- 
berry plants  berweeh  rows  of  raspberry 
plants,  the  less  I  am  in  favor  of  it.  Of 
course,  it  means  economy  in  ground  but 
not  in  labor. 

RopIai|ti]lg. — I  have  seen farmersset  young 
trees  in  an  old  orchard  where  trees  had 
died  out,  and  have  noticed  that  they  were 
mostly  a  failure. 

The  Moat  Beautiful  Peach  Orchard  I  ever 
saw  was  one  in  Michigan.  When  the  pro- 
prietor set  out  the  trees,  he  cut  off  all  limbs, 
and  cut  the  tops  back  to  within  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  from  the  ground,  leaving  a 
more  stub  with  three  to  five  good  buds  near 
the  top.  The  orchard  is  now  ii;i  full  growth, 
and  during  picking  season  the  peaches  can 
mostly  be  picked  from  a  chair  or  low  step- 
ladder. 

Parker  Earlo  is  a  fine  strawberry  on  rich, 
heavy  loam  with  a  clayish  subsoil,  but  on 
sandy  land  I  find  it  will  not  mature  one-half 
of  the  berries  it  sets. 

Early  in  the  Spring  when  the  black  rasp- 
berriea  are  being  set,  it  is  good  to  put  a 
large  fork  full  of  rotted  manure  in  the  row 
between  each  hill,  and  if  i>oor  sandy  land, 
two  forkfuls  will  be  better.  A  vigorous 
healthy  growth  the  first  year  will  be  the 
result,  if  well  cultivated  and  hoed. 

Study  and  Plan  understandingly  and 
carefully ;  try  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  years 
past;  step  ahead  cheerfully  with  a  firm 
determination  to  improve,  and  there  will 
be  better  times  ahead  for  yuu. 

Cracked  Poara.— If  you  have  a  pear  tree 
that  bears  cracked  fruit  scatter  wood  ashes 
all  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  under  the 
tree  out  about  two  feet  beyond  the  outer 
limbs,  then  at  fruiting  time  note  the  result. 
If  the  ashes  can  be  stirred  two  or  three 
laches  into  the  soil,  all  the  better. 


Successful 


growers  of  fruits,  berrieSt 
and  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
know  that  the  largest  yields  and 
best  quality  are  produced  by 
the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
containing  at  least  10%  of 

Actual  Potash. 

Without  the  liberal  use  of  Pot- 
ash on  sandy  soils,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  grow  fpuits,  berries  and 
vegetables  of  a  quality  that  will 
command  the  best  prices. 

All  about  Potash — the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex- 
periment od  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States— is 
told  in  a  little  booli  which  we  publish  and  will  gUdly 
aiail  free  to  any  fanner  in  America  who  will  wdte  for  It. 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  Yock. 

Mention  Amerion  Gardening  when  you  write. 


I  Faikarlass  Country. 


Washington  declared  Agriculture  to  be  the  "most 
healthful,  most  useful  and  most  noble  employment 
of  man."  He  was  loath  to  leave  his  farm,  although 
clumsy  "Virginia  rail''  fences  were  the  best  to  be  had. 

"  igefe 
'stuck  to  the  farm.' 


rg'f 
With  neat  Page  fences  on  all  sides  he  would  have 
''stuck  to  the  farm." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Mention  Amerleaji  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

BeoDett's  StoDip  PDlleis 

strong- 
est and  Best 
Machines  for 
the  money  on 
the  market. 

Made  in  ten 
sixes  and 
three  styles. 
Hand  Powerp 
Screw  Power, 
and  Horse 
j  Power.  Also 
L  Manufactur- 
"ers  of  a  TILE 
DITCHER  that  will  dig  xoo  yards  of  ditch  in  lo 
hours.  And  the  BCNNEH  HANDY  FARM  WAGON, 
with  or  without  dump-bed. 

Write  at  once  for  prices  to 

1.  L  BERNETT 1 60..  Wistirvilli.  Olio. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


We  Grow  Seeds. 

Our  Specialties  are : 
Cabbage,  Celery  ^On  Ions.  Tomatoes* 
Potatoes  and  Improved  Farm  Seeds. 

Prices  low.     Please  ask  for  Catalogae. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO., 

MoffMon   Farm  (P.  O.),  IMonroe  Co.,  M.  Y. 

Mention  American  Qardenlng  when  you  write. 

Is  he  golni:  to  have  a 
fl^?  No.  He  has^seen 
dreeo^s  sacrifice  prices, 
sind  th^  fit  him.  cherry 
trees  $6.75  per  10^  Plum  trees 
17*26;  Pwarf  Pear  SB  00; 
Ap^  ttOO  per  m    5it»- 


losu^iJfojSopy  of 
Grouwr^  free. 


»*^VKtt 


GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO. 

•,N.Y. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


B 


UY 

ERRY     . 
OXES  of 

jj-pef^e  Ittu^trated  CatalQgue 
for  Tflo6-7  mailed  FREE, 


Climax  Basket*  for  Peaches,  Grapes  and  Melons* 
Mention  American  .Qardenlng  when  you  write. 


3 NEW  AND         \ 

KewStarPetuoli.M''<;.ra 


^  Double  Calllopsfs. 

-'°-"..  Sweet  ScenfedPansies, 


toon 


▼  ■.rlcir   f'lr  i^AfdcQ  or  potau 

LlaclTMtditiJ-  lilte  iiM^cb.  on 
Mf  fa  pnriillnh- rfd  f raapd .    Tb ■ 

•I  uiLi  fe  L  h  ld«  ifa«  piwn  t  trom  vE«T 


bi  ■  ttiT  &f  E  b «  P miT . 

imoDLhi'  itiluoripLloa  |q  tbH 

A6RICULTURAL    EPITOMIST. 

^i'-FOR  XOCTS 

Th*l^rtQuktur»l  KnliWialil  d^^w  pmi    ff^ululr  LbIo  Ihn 
hiin]4-»of<5T*rljl>  imv  PnA(i4«l,  Ptmemtdui  uid  rrcmrBwlTi 
t  jiTEa«ri{ir  tht  Unittd  SlAtei  ud  0>nblft,  And  1aik!>1  ty 
tS'L'  m  La  ho  tb  p  ntoti  Yt  n04$«Cl ,  T1bi«It  kd  d  1  c  cf  re^  t  h?  r  F^mi^ 
f  r  H  nian  ftnd  ti  (?u  vhd  d  I'lttwr   fiabllibM.     It  trckti  IjsEi-lll- 
ITfi'DtLr  DT»^DC]«n^rii]  J^Krmin^knd  Hti>ek  Ritilufi;  l«Ui  ^oW    ^ 
14  nL«H«  ttit  li&rdun  ^wj  \  faiw  to  rLL»o    Fuuliir;  ;    truLTioa    ^ 
Vkirkullaro:    kad    i\M    £l[>ai«bold    pc^rtnrut,  Jtuctf'Ji  kfl    ^, 
"I'tiKimf  GorDcr/"  ti  KloDfi  VHi.rih  ■  jta.r'B  ■n hioriptlcn]  to    } 
LQj  llTfl  haEiHhold.      ThlioEfvir  tofurnlrib  ■  padictflf  Eh'b    J 
or  the  ftbora  doj«:rlb«d   oev  i|.dA  pu[itilLr  Howi  r  Mtnlf  Kud    } 
Lhr>^«  Dsouth^'  iutiBcrLr'tiiit].  to    the  Atitft£:uUur&l  |l|du»iD]it,    } 
LhL  for  10  Dtrnta,  !■  uiijije  fur  |hc    pDftAi«  orinLrvdiieiluit    \ 
tfa.a  Epliomlit  liiUi  ncT  ttoiuti,   bplievlnc  Ihal  whent  Llli    f 
r«id  TarU^reiQ  ovricittaa,  Itwll]  b«  faiicid  f«  TalQ&bLfl  aj!.d  Jiv^ 
e^Ti?iiJis|(  a.!  td  ttc'urA  fQT  Qd  In  n«i.tlr  ertrj  euo«  ;F^*^'r 
jtj ba<! r L {.uliiG ,  til*  r<  Kulftr  price  dT  wbl«liU't5co[itj.    Tb* 
Kioo«j'  w*  w  U I  r*te(  V  e  Trura  lb  t*  flfT *r  wi  II  ooi  b*  mffl  olflnt  to 
;  i&i^retJjAn  piif  ftT  Wv*-  idTrrllithig,  ta  *%J  nntlUhfl  &f  tla 
Slower  S«*d«  WtiA   tbtfft    Kdililbi'  I'qltiifrll^Llnn,     8«Dd    10 
C0nU  laatl'TfrHif  lUnLfd,  utw^it  n;>««lptorwl|]db  t^^'  Flflwer 
fti-frj  *  an  ■!  F  Ti  I  nifn  t-it.  *i  I  >  1  tw-  ffrctm  i  .t  I  y  fof »i,ri]  wj  -    k  Idf <■«• 
EpiTOMiaVPUBLIBHIiro  CO.,  IndlLDApMlA.  tofl. 


I  C0nu  In  1 
\    EPITOM] 


*'U»W*i-**t/-» 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


OeeaaBteavi* 
•hip  C«.  et 
HaTaaaak  Jk 
New  Enffl»a4 
A  SftTaaaali 
».».Oe. 

FLORIDA  THIS  WINTER?    THINK  ITOVFRI 

steamers  leave  Pier  35,  N.  R.,  N.  Y.,  Taesdays*  Ttiaradays  and  Saturdays,  at  3.00  p.m.,  for  Savannah  direct 
TIelcets  sold  at  same  rates  from  New  York  via  rail  to  Philadelphia,  thence  Steamer  to  Savannah 
Close  connections  made  with  rail  lines 

FOR   JACKSONVILLE   and   all    Points   South   and    Sotithwost. 

QUICKEST,  LARGEST.  SAFEST  AND  BEST  STEAMERS  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST.  TICKETS 
INCLUDE  BERTH  AND  MEALS  EN  ROUTE  ON  BOARD  SHIP,  THUS  AFFORDING 
THE  CHEAPEST  moos  OF  TRAYEL   BETWEEN  THE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

UNSURPASSED  CABIN  ACCOMMODATIONS. 
Sea  Spray  Baths,  Electric  Lights,  and  all  conveniences.    Send  two-oent  stamp  for  copy  of  Savannah  Line 
News,  and  lllnstrated  book,  something  new,  to  Richardsoit  A  Barnard.  Agents,  M  Atlantic  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass.;  M.  O.  Hammokd,  Agent,  Pier  18,  South  Delaware  Ave..  Philadelphia,  Pa.»  or  to 

.     Q.  M.  SORREL,  Manager,  New  Pier  36,  N  R^  New  York^ 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yoo  write. 
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AMERICAN    GARDENING. 


Ji^ 


mk 


GREAT  deal  6f 
noMCfisc  hai  been 
written— and  be- 
iievedf  about 
blood  purifiers. 
What  purifies  the 
blood?    •••••• 


i 


THE  KIDNEYS 
PURIFY  m  BLOOD 

AND  THEY  ALONE. 

If  diieaied,  however,  they  cannot, 
and  the  blood  continually  becomes 
more  impure*  Every  drop  of  blood 
in  the  body  jioes  through  the  kidneys, 
the  sewers  of  the  system,  every  three 
minutes,  night  and  day,  while  life 
endures. 


I 


puts  the  kidneys  in  perfect  heakii,  and 
nature  does  the  rest. 

The  heavy,  dragged  out  feeling,  the 
bilious  attacks,  headaches,  nervous 
unrest,  fickle  appetite,  all  caused  by 
poisoned  blood,  will  disappear  when 
the  kidneys  properly  pcitorm  their 
functions. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  this. 
Thousands  have  so  testified.  The 
theory  is  right,  the  cure  is  right  and 
health  follows  as  a  natural  seouence. 

Be  self-convinced  through  pei^ 
sonal  proof. 


'^fP^^IPlP' 


BUFF  LBOHORBiS.—Winnera  for  flve  years 
Circular  free.  awfawM  s.  baksbs,  Bauim  inak,  bm. 

MMrtJoo  AmwtoMi  QardMiliig  whtn  yon  writn. 


{HATCH  Chickens  ,^r  ^V.ftR'.i 

'      EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Thi'umm-i'^i*   Id    *vi-f  i.-*iral 

«ir:ti.  II.  >'TAiir. 

n  4  »Al  a?  fr-  <"  fc  ^^^  Qui  nry'  UL 


Mention  American  Gardening  whtn  you  wrfte. 


WRNT  TO  SUCCEED? 

Tl.^Ni  u^p  a...  NEW   STILI   SUCCISSf  UL   [MC'Jl  ATORt. 

1  Thi«da«  to  tlifllP  n«Vf  R^nrf^m  of 
lTeat£latlotirn0ir  nieifaDdof  prfn* 
I  sratf  Aff  moLsturv ;  im  d  tha  pc*\  t  i  v 


ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


Sold  under  positive  ^ajranty. 

All  mhnntt bfrHft nad  fltni? i-  ihl &<■ 
f  for |»oqJlnrnap n  1  n oui" dew  c ata- 

lOiDrtia  *Dd  Honk  nn  Pi^olfpy. 
p«iit  rntScU  IrLBtnrbFw.  Atfrlnaa, 
D£S  MOINES  INC*  CO.  Box  9U    0£|  II01II£.  lA. 

Mention  AmeriosB  Qardenlng  wliep  yon  write. 


\n    !■]]   the   tiLuny  ihown   in 
th#«'ii|>«'i  ii.rit^'  rlHim«C»f  tl  ij 

.ELIABLE   I14CUBATOR 

riMitlc,  I'oii  i>ui.  In  1  lifl  fl^M-,  n  '■>, 

1  h  I  i  ii^jitu  H  fwift  t  hft  nv^t  All  n  i.iD  u  1 1 

chi*  «rifl  mrinj-  thlniTH  <jf  ifrtlim  to 

RCUAfltE  INCUBATOR  &  eROOOE»<  C<j..  piNC^yjUSj 

ltlllllHllllHIIIIHitlrfTlTT1;lllllltf  llil  ilillWh 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

INCUBATORS 

The  OLENTANGT  Incabator 

baa  proved  to  be  tbe  best.  Hare 

taken  prize afterpriEe.  Brood> 

era  only  tflkOO.  Before  buy! ne 

elsewhere,  aend  for  free  de* 

BCription  and  testimoniala 

Also  breeder  of  40  Tarieties  of 

high-class  poultry.    110  yarda 

110  houses.     Address 

e.8.8IMER,CartfliiglM,a 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


POPULAR    N0TB8    FOR    THB  8UGC688PUL 
AHATBUR. 

Begonia  Semperflorens. 

Begonia  lovers  who  are  distraught  because 
of  repeated  failures  with  these  favorite 
plants,  would  do  well  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  Semperflorens  type.  SemperfloreDS 
gigantea  rosea  will  give  satisfaction  where 
no  other  type  can  be  well  grown.  It  is  so 
sturdy  and  free,  and  so  handsome  withal, 
that  to  grow  it  once  is  to  have  it  always  on 
the  list.  Its  fine  crimson  buds  are  replaced 
in  the  new  Liberian  Begonia,  with  those  of 
a  deep  pink.  Otherwise,  the  plants  seem 
much  the  same.  They  do  not,  of  course, 
take  ^he  place  of  the  Rez  varieties,  but 
under  certain  conditions,  may  give  more 
satisfaction  than  the  latter. 

'^^  Remarkable  White  Carnation. 

People  who  love  Carnations,  and  who  like 
to  keep  up  with  the  times,  shotUd  have  open 
eyes  for  the  new  white  sort  known  as  Flora 
Hill.  Last  spring,  when  shown  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Carnation  Society  in 
New  York  City— both  plant  and  cut  flowers 
—it  created  quite  a  buss  of  excitement 
among  the  growers.  It  was  certificated  by 
the  National  Society,  and  has  just  received 
a  special  certificate  from  the  Cincinnati 
Florists'  Society.  A  rather  prominent  ex- 
pert on  Carnations  states,  without  qtialifi- 
cation  of  any  sort,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
Flora  HUl  has  all  the  good  qualities  that  a 
Carnation  can  possibly  have.  The  National 
Society  gave  it  86  points,  if  my  memory  is 
correct,  out  of  a  possible  xoa    It  must  mean 


V  Pig.  g4.— Pruit  Lifting  Box. 

a  very  stiff  standard,  when  86  points  is  as 
near  as  Carnation  men  expect  to  get  to  it. 
But  the  immense  number  of  new  seedlings 
necessitates  strictness.  This  new  beauty 
can  now  be  had  at  retail. 

A  Lilac-red  Salntpaulla. 

The  typical  Saintpaulia  in  dull  blue  is 
barely  becoming  known  in  this  country  to 
the  people  at  large,  but  an  improvement  is 
already  offered.  The  new  style  is  known  as 
Saintpaulia  lonantha  rubra.  It  is  said  to 
come  true  from  seed,  and  as  the  type  is 
long-blooming,  the  two  are  likely  to  be  of 
much  interest,  and  it  may  be  hoped,  of 
much  pleasure  and  profit  to  window  gar- 
deners. 

Thriving  Plants  and    Decorative 
Effect. 

If  there  is  difficulty  in  effectively  ar- 
ranging a  general  miscellaneous  collection, 
what  must  be  the  trials  of  the  experimenter  ? 
A  larger  range  of  sorts,  and  the  necessity  of 
giving  each  plant  the  conditions  best  suited 
to  it  in  order  to  fairness,  if  nothing  else- 
make  the  work  far  more  difficult.  Either 
the  effort  toward  effect  must  be  given  up  in 
favor  of  results  plantward  and  blossom- 
ward,  or  else  there  must  be  a  most  judicious 
giving  up  of  space  to  some  few  decorative 
things  which  may  be  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  room  rather  then  of  the 
sunshine  and  the  plant's  needs.  Dracaenas, 
Aspidistras,  "Nile  Lilies"  and  Palms  may 
help  much  in  this  direction.  The  Rubber 
pUmt  is  also  good,  if  young;  older,  it  would 
take  too  much  room  from  other  things. 
Generally  speaking,  she  who  gives  full  cen. 


A  Little  Child 
With  a  Little  Cold. 

That's  all ! 
Wh^tof  it? 

Little     colds     when     neglected 
grow  to  large  diseases  and 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

CURES  COLDS. 


sideration  to  decorative  effect,  will  find  the 
plants  soon  failing,  to  be  replaced  by  ptir- 
chases  of  others.  A  supply  window  in  an 
unfrequented  room  is  a  good  thing  to  rely 
on.  i 

A   Talk  About  Omlthogalum  AraU- 
cnm, 

'*  Honestly,  now,  does  any  one  succeed  in 
blooming  Oraithogalum  Arabicum?  Pve 
had  it  lour  different  seasons,  and  it  never 
has  bloomed  for  me  yet.  One  winter  the 
bulb  stood  in  the  pot  the  whole  season 
making  never  a  root,  and  no  foliage.  The 
bulb  was  large,  and  notwithstanding  this  be- 
havior was  sound,  and  apparently  all  right 
in  the  spring.  The  difficulty  doubtless  lay, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  in  the  fact  that  the 
bulbs  were  not  as  well  ripened  as  they 
should  be.  What  was  the  treatment  they 
received  from  you?"  *'The  same  as  the 
Hyacinths,  with  which  I  have  no  trouble; 
rather  cool,  always."  "  Perhaps  it  would  be 
well  to  try  more  heat."  "Would  you  try 
again  this  season?"  ''I  think  not;  the 
bulbs  now  obtainable  are  culls  and  not  ia 
good  condition." 


To  Handle  Fruit  Without 
Bruising. 

When  fruit  i«  sorted  over  in  the 
winter,  it  must  often  be  turned  ont  of 
baskets  or  boxes,  or  picked  out  slowly  hy 
hand — a  laborious  process.  The  cut  (fig. 
34)  shows  a  box — to  hold  a  bushel  or  so^ 
that  is  divided  through  the  middle, 
hinged  at  the  top  on  either  tide,  and 
hooked  at  the  bottom  to  keep  the  sides 
together.  The  box  can  be  filled  by  hand 
at  one  hin,  carried  to  another,  the  hook 
loosened,  and  the  sides  gently  raised, 
whan  the  apples  will  gently  settle  into 
place  in  the  bin,  many  of  them  being 
moved  scarcely  at  all  The  bottom  of 
the  box  can  be  covered  with  cleth  to 
minimize  risk  of  bruising.  The  same 
kind  of  a  box  will  be  found  very  useful 
also  in  the  fall  when  securing  the  fruit 
crop.  

Fruit  Growers  are  learning  the  value  of 
elevation  and  a  northern  exposure  if  they 
are  to  succeed  well  w.ith  certain  lines  of 
fruit.  The  elevation  is  a  means  of  giving 
good  air  drainage,  and  is  thus  quite  efifective 
avainst  injury  to  fruit  buds  by  late  frosts. 
There  is  also  little  danger  from  late  growth 
to  be  injured  bv  the  cold  of  winter.  The 
northern  slope  is  an  effective  precaution 
against  early  bursting  flower  buds  to  be  in- 
jured by  late  frosts.  Fruit  growing  is  one 
of  the  occupations  wherein  men  are  apt  to 
make  costly  mistakes  at  the  venr  outset 
unless  they  go  about  their  wora  under* 
standingly.— Nebraska  Farmer. 


P«b.  6,  1897. 
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New  York. 

The  cut  flower  trade  still  remaina  quite 
brisk  la  many  lines,  fullr  equal  to  that  ot  last 
week.  Hlch  grade  roses  are  In  demand  and 
are  realising  fair  prices. 

Cattlejaa  are  now  rivaling  American  Beauty 
roses  in  popular  favor,  at  least  with  the  most 
fashionable  set,  or  for  very  expensive  dinner 
decorations;  possibly  there  is  an  average  of 
1.600  blooms  per  week  used  In  thU  city.  The 
highest  wholesale  price  is  $50  per  100. 

Sales  of  hothouse  vegetables  have  Improved 
considerably  over  i>reviou8  reports;  the  freeze 
In  Southern  section  has  already  had  its  effect, 
which  possibly  will  be  more  felt  in  the  near 
fntare. 

Very  heavy  losses  are  reported  from  Florida 
owing  to  the  cold  nnap.  Accumulated  stocks 
of  many  kinds  are  in  our  market,  and  there  is 
a  promisB  of  a  full  clearance;  then  a  boom  in 
nearby  stock  may  be  anticipated. 

Radishes  still  contlsQe  an  excellent  selling 
article.  The  high  prices  and  ready  sales  have 
tempted  growers  to  work  in  inferior  stock  and 
also  to  bunch  slim;  this  is  poor  policy.  Prices 
range  from  |2  and  |2.50  per  100  bunohes  for 
moderate  and  mixed  stock  to  13.50  and  U  per 
100  bunches  for  superior. 

Liettuce  has  stiffened  a  little,  and  Is  quoted 
at  75  cento  per  dosen  for  strictly  fancy,  with 
inferior  grades  at  trom  60  cents  to  H  per  har- 
reL 

Tomatoes  are  poor  generally;  85  oento  is  the 
top  price  for  the  few  that  are  really  good. 

Cucumbers  are  still  desirable  stock  lor  the 
gitrwer;  prices  rule  for  seconds  $1  to  11.50  per 
dosen;  No.  1  making  |2  and  |2.60  per  dosen. 
To  obtain  these  figures  grading  needs  to  be 
done  very  closely  Indeed.  evMiness  of  stock 
being  demanded. 

Mushrooms  remain  practically  as  stated  in 
previous  report;  a  few  very  fancy  have  real- 
ized 50  cento  per  pound,  but  quanUtles  still 
change  hands  at  aboot  15  to  20  cento  per  pound. 

Asparagus  is  seen  here  and  there,  but  prices 
and  demand  are  so  Irregular  that  no  figures 
can  be  quoted. 

Hothouse  strawberries  are  In  good  demand. 
but  prices  are  on  the  decline.  |3.75  per  quart 
being  about  the  figure  for  best;  No.  2  at  |1.50 
per  cup.  Florida  berries  are  meeting  with  a 
wretched  market;  unless  very  fanev  these 
make  35  to  50  cento  per  quart.  Quantities  are 
being  peddled  on  the  streeto. 
Apples. 

The  arrivals  of  apples  continue  moderate. 
Recent  sustained  Imorovement  in  the  foreign 
market  hoe  stimulated  a  larger  export  move- 
ment, and  given  considerable  support  to  the 
recent    Improvement    here.      The    market    is 

Suite  firm.  PossfUy  exceptionally  fancy  quail- 
les  might  be  placed  aibove  our  top  figurea 
The  general  offerings,  however,  are  mostly  of 
medium  quality,  and  more  sales  of  Baldwin 
and  Greening  are  at  about  $1.25  -than  hi«<her. 

Spitzenburg,  fancy,  per  bbl 2  00O2  50 

foltzenburg.  common  to  fair,  per  bbl.l  25^1  75 

Baldwin.  Vt.  and  northern,  fancy 1  50^1  75 

Greening.  Vt  &  nthn  fancy,  pr  bbl...l  5001  75 
Baldwin  A  Greening,  Vt,  ordinary. ..1  00^1  25 
Baldwin,  w'n  N.  Y.,  fancy,  per  bbl...l  37^1  50 
Baldwin,  w'n  N.  Y.,  pme.  or  d.-h.  M>1       ^1  25 

Baldwin,  up-river,  per  bbf. 1  00^1  25 

Greening,  w'n  N.Y.,  pm  to  f'y.pr  bbl  1  25^1  50 

Greening,  up-river,  per  bbl 1  00©1  26 

Greening  A  Baldfwln,  ordHnary,  per  bbl  75^1  00 
Te^etablea. 

Baatern  onilons  are  generally  well  sustained 
when  of  fine  quality;  Orange  County  stock 
about  steadQr;  Otote  and  western  yellows  are 
meeting  a  moderate  demand  at  unchanged 
prices.  Norfolk  kale  and  eplnach  are  nomi- 
nally unchanged  in  aft>sence  of  fresh  arrivals. 
Tliere  are  no  fresh  offerlnge  of  beans  and  the 
few  loto  carried  over  are  mostly  damaged  by 
frost  and  of  uncertain  value.  A  letter  from 
a  well  posted  man  ac  Tampa,  Florida,  dated 
January  30th,  says  that  the  vegetoble  crops 
in  the  Manatee  River  section  and  all  south 
of  Tampa  are  not  materially  injured  by  the 
recent  frost,  and  that  the  crops  in  those  sec- 
tions are  large  and  Include  neariy  all  kinds. 
At  Winterhaven  and  all  points  north  he  re- 
ported more  or  less  serioue  damage,  with  many 
crops  entirely  frozen  and  killed'.  He  says 
that  strawberries  are  set  back  at  leaat  three 
weeks. 
Beeto,  Florida,  new,  per  bush,  crate. .    60^    75 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  qt i@     8 

Cauliflowers.  L.  I.,  fancy,  per  bbl 6  00^8  00 

Cabbages,  per  100 3  00<?i)4  00 

—Florida,  per  barrel  crate 1.25(^1  50 

Celery,   flat  bunches,  per  doz.  bchs. .    7^(fi>l  60 

—California,  large,  per  doz.  stolks.    60®    75 

Lettuce,  Fla..  choice  per  %  bbl.  bask. 2  00^7^2  50 

Turnips,  Canada,  Russia,  per  bbl 60(9    70 

Tomatoes.  Florida,  fancy,  per  carrier.  1  75@2  00 

Philadelphia. 

Owing  to  the  cold  snap  extending  well  down 
South  the  market  has  presented  quite  a  differ- 
ent appearance  this  past  week;  prices  have 
become  much  firmer,  but  still  not  much  trade 
is  being  done,  a3  the  extremely  cold  weather 
here  prevents  dealers  from  displaying  stock. 
and  all  buyers  purcAiaae  with  extreme  caution. 

Apples  have  gone  up  somewha/t  and  may 
raise  still  more  unless  more  stock  arrives. 
Many  apples  were  frozen  during  the  past  week. 


CAMPBELLS  EARLY 


Oar  Marvelous  New 

GRAPE 


Best  and  most  valuable.       _ 
very  productive.    Early  or' late, 
swallowed.    Nonegenuine  without  our 
Grape  Vines  In  the  world.   Bmall  Fruits. 
Onrraot.   Catalogue  firse. 


Highest  commendation  fh>m  highest  authcritlea  Hardy .  healthy .  vigorous. 
Largest  clusters,  finest  quality,  not  Ihxy.   Seeds  need  not  be 


W  e  guarantee  safe  arrl  val  t^  mall.    Larg(«t  stock  of 
Introducer  of  unrivalled  Red  Jacket  Qooseberry  and  Fbj 
GEO.  8.  JOSSBLYNf  FredoDia,  New  York. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  vou  write. 


GREENVILLE  (. 


formerly  DownlUK's  \      A  DDI     Kh 
,  ^Winter  Haiaen  BlnsH/     r%  l     i    i-*l-# 
QIICEWILLE  STRAWBEHRY  or  aoytbing  else  io  the  nursery  line.   Send  for  free  partioulhrs. 
AddreM.      B.  HI.  BVHCHLrYt   (Box  991)  GRBBNTIlrlrBt  OHIO. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

AN  ACRE 

.  Wheat  and  corn  do  not  p^  by  comparison.  T^ 

.but  have  you  ever  tri^  keeping  poultry  r/illit.    The  egg  basket  is  a  handy,  source  of 

I  times.  THE  POULTRY  KECPBR.  Boz»9  PAIIREMURq,  PA.  S^ts.  ayear 

tells  how  it  is  done.  Samite  free.  The  paper  i  year  and  four  grand  Pool&y  Books,  $1 .  Write  to-day. 


ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 

Can  only  be  made  h-om  one  sonroe--PC/c/JtrTJEclr.  "   ' 

may  smile,  but  have  you  ever  tried  keeping  poulti  , 
revenue  these  hard  times.  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 


Mention  Amerioan  Gardening  when  you  write.. 


STBA'W 

BASF 

BIaAOK 

OOOBB 

DJBW 


WM.  C.  BAB60CK,  bridbun.  iiei., 

For  prtoss  of  strong  8TBAWBBRRY  PljANTB,dog 
out  Id  solid  bloeks.  not  from  between  the  rows,  true  to  name. 
CaS»etltloji  Defled.  QUA  L.IT Y  oonsldered.  ComoleU  Stock 
ofOURRAKTS  AND  GRAPB4.  (Mention  this  paper.) 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


ASK 


BERRY 
PLANTS 


5,000,000  Strawberry  Plants,  .TS;SStMSn!:'rfiS^!U''Uffi£ 

berry  erer  lutrodnoed:  Edith,  tae  largest;  Eqnoaoz,  the  latest-  We  carrr  tt»jSjwF«w  »jSJrt5^»«^ 
in  tbe  United  States.  The  King  Red  RasPbf  rry .  the  bnghte«it  and  beat  red  eTerolIbred.  LOIO.OM  Wa  ke« 
fleld  Cabbaxe  Piantp.   Al«o.  tobaeoodnst.   Send  for  free  wholesale  price-list  free. 

TROMPSOII'S  SOUS.  Originators  of  the  Strawberry,  Bio  Vista.  Viu    ^  „.    „.    , 
ir  yon  out  this  adv.  out  and  seed  with  60  cenU,  we  wUl  send  Hree,  bj  mall,  13  pTanU  each  of  Rio  Blsel 
Tennessee  and  Lady  Thompson. 

Mention  Amerioan  Ckurdenlng  when  you  write. 


Before  buying  Seeds 
you  should  write  for 


IIRPFP^  FARM  ANNUAL  isIt 

■  I  ■■  m^  ■      ■         M^  Tells  the  pbdn  truth  about 

^rllB     ■■■■  ^F  The  BEST  S£i:DS  that  Grow! 


Hundreds  of  illustrations  with  remarkable  NEW  NoYeltlea,  painted  fh>m  nature. 
««Tke  lieadlMff  American  Seed  Gataloffue.**     49*  Hailed  FREE  to  all. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


as  were  also  a  great  many  potatoes. 

Mushrooms  have  sold  better  these  past  few 
days,  the  present  price  is  20c.  to  25c. 

Tomatoes  are  arriving  in  larger  quantities 
and  of  much  better  color;  now  selling  at  25c. 
per  lb. 

There  seems  to  he  very  little  stock  arriving 
In  this  market  from  local  growers.  Usually 
at  this  season  there  is  a  quantity  of  lettuce 
coming  In,  but  this  season  hothouse  lettuce 
is  very  scarce.  Nothing  hss  arrived  from  the 
South  'for  several  days  and  all  stock  that  came 
last  week  Is  being  held  for  higher  prices. 
Lettuce  is  selling  at  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  basket. 
Spinach  is  being  asked  for,  but  little  can  be 
obtained. 
Apples.  Spitzenburg.  fancy,  per  bbl..l  50@2  00 

—Baldwin,    fancy   1  35#1  60 

—Baldwin.    No.   2 75(8>1  00 

—Greenings,  N.  Y.,  fancy 75^100 

Veffetablea. 

Beeis.  Florida,  per  100  bunches 5  0008  00 

Beans,  Florida,  wax.  per  crate 3  00(^3  50 

Bruseels  Sprouts,  per  qt 6@    10 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  crate 2  00^2  25 

Cabbages,  new.  per  crate 2  50(g)3  00 

Cauliflowers,  per  basket 2  2n(3'2  50 

Celery,  extra,   per  doz.  stalks 40'?^    60 

—Fair  to  good 25®    40 

Egg  Plants.  Fla..  per  ^  box,  scarce.. 1  OO01  75 

Kale.  Norfolk,  per  bbl SCQ)    75 

Lettuce,   Florida,   per  %  basket 2  00'3>2  50 

—No.   2.  per  %  basket   1  00#1  75 

Onions. 

Nearly  all  the  stock  now  coming  in  Is  from 
New  York  State  and  Ohio.  Prices  remain  low 
and  most  commission  houses  do  not  care  to 
carry  many  barrels  on  hand. 
Eastern  white,  per  bbl 3  50O5  50 

—Red.  per  bbl 3  dom  25 

—Yellow    2  50'^3  50 

Ohio,    red 2  25^3  00 

—White 2  50(8>4  00 

Peas.— No  good  stock  in  the  market. 
String  Beans,  green  Fla..  per  crate.  .2  00^3  00 
Spinach.  Norfolk,  scarce,  per  bbl 4  00^    — 

All  Southern  produce  now  selling  has  been 
on  hand  three  or  four  days  and  does  not  look 
very  tempting.  The  severe  weather  in  the 
South  has  somewhat  disgusted  the  commission 
men.  many  of  whom  have  been  supplying  the 
growers  with  seed;  one  house  alone  sent  down 
sepd  last  fall  amounting  to  $2,000,  and  it  now 
hooks  as  though  no  returns  will  come. 


"  CI  flWCI  Aiiriiirt  '*  New  book  on  floriculture 

rLUWtil  yUtilitS      lo  chapters,  written  In 

qoesttons  and  answers,  discussing  600  floral  topics. 

Price,  »43ctB.The  CouiuBm  Box  A,  Chatham,  K.  Y. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

DISCOVERED  t^i:^j^:PJT:zxis:s^ 

(baaUawltkNtlnlMlM.  PwfcoUy  Wmiiwt  mtghiao pBiw««.    OmM 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


BRKSHIBE,  ChMtOT  Wbitt, 
Janejr  Bad  and  Fbl&nd  Chins 
B.  Jener,  Qnvnatj  mud  Hoi* 
C»ttle.       Thorovghbrtd 


■t«iB  C»ttle.  Thorovglibr«4 
8hee|>,  Fancy  Pbulfay,  HnnUng 
and  House  Dogs.      CateloKtM. 


Bvllle,  Ck«nt«r  O^  F« 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


B 


KEEPERS! 

SEND  FOR  sample  copy  of 
QLIANINQ8  IN  BBI  CULTURI. 
A   Handsomely  Illustrated    Msgaslne  and 
Catalogue  of  ifSR  8UPP1<IR8.  Valuable 
book  on  Bees  given  F  R  K  K  to  each  one  who  men- 
ions  this  paper.    TlIK  A.  1.  R»»T  €«•..  Medlaa,  »• 

.Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

AMERICAN  QARDENINQ 

AND  The  Ohio  Farmer, 

Both  One  Tear  Each  for  only  $1.60, 

THE  OHIO  FARMER  is  a  large,  SO  pure  weekly.  $1 
per  year.  A  Natfonal  Fmrm,  Stock  and  Home  Journal, 
and  lis  Clearly  the  Leader  eftbe  Agrlevliaral  Preea 
•r  Amerlea.  It  pi^s  more  for  lUostratlona,  Correspon- 
denoe  and  Maikec  Reporta  than  any  otberof  ita  ofua. 

It  la  the  Beat  sad  Oeata  ae  were  tkaa  athera. 
Bend  for  a  SAMPLE  COPT  to  THE  OHIO  FARMER, 
Cleveland,  O. 

CTTHE  OHIO  FARMER  wiU  start  their  paper  tbe  date 
the  order  Is recelred  by  tbem,  and  coatinus  to  Jan.  18W— 
14  aioatha.  If  ardared  at  eaee.  Addrees  ail  orders  to 
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I  WEBBER  &  DON,  i; 
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114  Qlinbirs  St.,  NEW  TORI. 


Illustrated    Catalogue  \ 

of  VegoUbU  and  Flower  Seeds 
NOW  RBADY. 


EVERY    eARDENER    SHOULD  HAVE   ONE. 
Free  on  AFFlleAtlea. 


ICention  Amerioan  Qftrdenlng  when  yon  write. 


FOR  SALE. 

Id  tlfflltS 
'•ITWO     _ 
.  peyeMeln  adTenet. 
MekMied  •■  pert ollke edrl.. 

.    '  »  Aemtar,  oonnM  m  one  word. 

I  er  dlvley  type  eUowed. 

"M^EW  GLADIOLUS.    Leaflet  ffee.    Normen  Cole, 

-^    mm  FallB,  N.  Y. 

Catalofne 


QTRAWBBR9Y    PLANTS    for  sale. 
^    free.    Charlea  Howard,  %  Johns,  Md. 


Ilf  AMMOTH  RHUBARB  OR  WINE  PLANTS,  $IM 
■"*■   per  dos.  by  mall.    F.  H.  Llewellyn.  Olean.  N.  Y. 

T\ON'T  PLACE  yonr  orders  for  Berry  planu  nntll 
-^  yon  send  for  my  price  list.  H.  H.  Anltfather, 
Box  C,  Mlnenra,  O. 

'RADISH  and  LETTUCE  Seed  for  forclnc.  Write 
-^*  for  Samples  and  Prices.  Frank  H.  Battles, 
Seedsman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

XTOW  TO  GROW  RHUBARB  In  the  field  end 
'^**-  greenhouse.  Price  fifty  cents  postpaid.  Frsd. 
S.  Thompson,  Station  D.  Wis. 

fHE  RIDGE  WAY,  a  new  strawberty  of  treat 
■^  merits  For  price  of  plants  and  free  catalogne, 
address  M.  H.  RWgeway  Bo»a«.  WahashCltyTlnd. 

ILf  IXED  SEEDLING  GLADIOLI.  Blooming  bnlbs 
-^^  of  fine  strain,  $1.16  a  hundred.  Bzpressage  to 
be  paid  by  purchaser.  Mrs.  George  Such,  South 
Amboy,  N.  J.  

T)OMESTIC  COFFEE  BERRY,  the  poor  man's 
-^  friend— perfectly  delicious.  Matures  early  as 
com,  hears  prodlgsoo^.  You  can  grow  yoor  coffee 
for  one  cent  a  pound.  Genuine  seed,  packet  10  cents, 
8  for  15 cents.  Aug.  Cook.  Seedsman.  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

QTRAWBBRRY  PLANTS.  Try  the  Margaxet 
*^  Fountain.  Michigan,  Clyde.  Glen  Mary.  H«ad- 
qntfrters  fovOan  ty,  Brandy  wine  Marshall,  Parker 
Earle  and  all  choice  standards.  Catalogue  free  to 
aU.    C.  N.  Flansburgh,  Leslie,  Mich. 

/^LLADIOLI,  CANNAS,  CLIVIAS,  SoQchet  and 
•  ^    Lemolne*s  novelties  first  offered  In  America. 

Speolal  tested  selections  at  European  prices.    Extra 

mixtures:  Ingleslde  Hybrids,  Dr.  Tan  Fleet's cboloe 
'  collection.  Bnrbank*s  California  Select,  Mt  Vernon 

Hybrids,  Groff*B  Hybridized  Seed  and  Seedlings. 
,Oannas,  Italia.  Austria,  and  best  stsndards.  New 
'  Hybrid  Cllrlas.    Canna  Seed.     H.  H.  Groff,  Slmcoe, 

Ontario,  Canada. 

Situations  WantMl* 

Advertisements  will  be  Inserted  under  this  head- 
ing a*  CHI  CKifT  ^KK  WORD  sach  Insertion,  payable 
In  advance.  The  address  to  be  connted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  No  advertisement  Inserted  for 
laes  than  fifteen  cenU  per  Insertion. 

(XARDENER  and  Floritt,  80  years' of  i'lte,  single, 
^  German,  16 years*  experience,  wishes  to  take 
charge  of  gentleman's  place, .  firstrolase  references. 
Address  L.  P.,  care  American  GardeMng^   • 

V'OUNG  unmarried  mhn  wants  sltfhatlb^' to' assist 
-*-  In  plain  gardening  and  greenhouse ;  have  quite 
a  good  experience  In  vlotet  growing  t  good  refer- 
ences. John  Lomus,  Box  106,  care  of  Elbert  C. 
Howes.  Brewster.  N.  Y.  

T)ANE,  82,  with  18  years  experlenoe'ln  Denmark, 
-^  Germany,  Bohemia,  Austria,  Swlteerland  and 
United  States:  Ericas,  cat  fiowers  and  Palms 
specialty  i  flue  landscape  gardener ;  wants  pos'tton. 
Address  or  call.  Nelson,  care  of  Mr.  Thoma.  242  East 
One  Hundred  and  Fourth  St..  New  York  City. 

filTUAFION  wanted  as  assistant  and  gardener  on 
^  large  private  place,  by  young  married  German. 
WonId  prefer  place  where  opportunity  Is  offered  to 
get  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  culture  of 
orchids  and  grapert  under  glass;  good  references 
given.  Address  H.  M.,  Post  Offlce  Box  114,  Ed  wards- 
v1He,IU. 

WANTED— A  situation  by  a  thorough  practical 
*'  gardener  with  40  years  practical  experience  In 
all  branches.  Including  palms,  roses  and  greenhouse 
plants  for  conservatory,  decorating  and  beddtngout; 
fruit,  vegetable  and  flower  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds;  the  building  of  greenhouses:  hot  water 
and  steam  heating,  road  making,  grading  and  level- 
ing and  drainage  on  private  or  public  grounds :  can 
take  the  sole  charge  of  an.  estate  or  other  works; 
first  class  certificates  t  married,  no  family;  state 
wages  offered  to  L.  E.,  Lakeside,  III. 


PRIVATE    GARDENERS. 

We  eolleU  for  poblleatlon  wider  thia  handing 
■•tee  on  the  wofk  belnf  done  by  private  gar- 
dttoere,  ehangaa  In  appointm^t,  and  allmntMra 
of  Ifitereet  to  hortleialtvHete  generally. 

Appointment. 

Samuel  Henshaw,  landicape  gardener 
ef  West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island* 
N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  head  gar- 
dener to  the  New  York  Botanical  Gar- 
den. The  long  experience  and  well 
known  skill  of  Mr.  Henshaw  peculiarly 
fife  him  for  the  post. 

Alexander  McKenzie,  whe  for  the  last 
three  years  has  had  charge  of  the  green- 
house of  W.  S.  Gttrnee,  at  Blanvelt, 
N.  Y.,  has  bought  three  Rose  and  two 
Violet  house9,  a  h1i|idred  feet  each,  in 
Nyack,  N.  Y.;  and  is  to  start  in  the 
florist's  business  aftes  March  i. 


The  Professioaal  Qardeners'  Mis- 
sion in  Horticulture/ 

It  is  a  few  yeSTO  einoe  I  was  dally  en- 
gaged in  the  working  department  of  our 
buglneea,  and,  therefore,  did  not  feel  justi- 
fied In  choosing  «e  a  theme  any  line  of 
active  operation.  Tou  will  haye  before  you 
from  time  to  time,  I  am  informed,  men 
who  are  qualified  to  speak  on  these  lines, 
and  you  will  have  a  variety  of  subjects. 
Being  in  daily  contact  with  men  represent- 
ing all  branches  of  the  profession,  also 
with  the  class  who  may  properly  be  called 
the  patrons  of  horticulture,  people  who 
own  broad  acres  and  employ  gardeners;  in 
daily  contact,  too,  with  the  amateur  gar- 
dener who  cultivates  his  or  her  own  little 
plot  of  ground,  whose  flacilities  for  winter 
gardening  are  a  small  conservatory,  an  eii- 
cloeed  piasaa,  or,  more  frequently,  a  sunny 
window,  it  is  natumi  that  I  should  see 
many  phases  of  the  question,  that  I  should 
sometimes  ask  myself  if  the  gardener  was 
filling  the  place  which  is  his  by  right  of 
environment  and  technical  education,  if  be 
was  using  both  to  their  full  advanUge  for 
the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  and  t'was  thus 
I  came  to  choose  as  my  theme  "The  Pro- 
fessional Gardener's  Mission  in  Horticul- 
ture." 

To  begfn  with,  what  is  a  gardener  T 
Webster  says:  "One  who  makes  and  tends 
a  garden;  a  horticulturist."  He  defines  s 
horticulturist  $b:  "One  who  practices  the 
art  of  cultivating  gardens."  Before  pro- 
ceeding further,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  he  distinctly  calls  cultivating  gardens 
an  art.  and  he  is  an  authority  who  Is  careful 
in  selecting  words  to  convey  his  meaning. 
In  this  country  the  man  who  grows  veg- 
etables for  a  livelihood  is  called  a  gardener, 
a  market-gardener,  and,  in  some  sections,  s 
trucker  and  a  truck-farmer.  We  also  have 
the  florist,  which  embraces  the  man  and 
woman  who  keep  a  flower  store,  a^  well  as 
those  to  whom  the  title  properly  belongs, 
viz..  the  peraons  who  are  cultivators  of 
flowers.  We  have  also  the  nurseryman,  a 
calling  sepsrate  and  distinct  from  these, 
and  yet  the  three  must  be  combined  in  one 
individual  to  make  a  qualified  gardener, 
or  what  is  generally  known  as  the  "pri- 
vate" gardener. 

Occasionally  the  so-called  "private"  gar- 
dener is  known  aa  a  "manager"  or  "super- 
intendent," but  it  may  well  be  questioned 
if  he  gains  honor  thereby.  When  he  leaves 
the  place  where  the  title  was  assumed  or 
thrust  upon  him.  it  very  frequently  is  left 
behind,  but  he  still  remains  a  gardener. 
It  also  tends  to  create  an  artificial  distinc- 
tion between  many  who  are  equals  and 
many  in  and  out  of  the  ranks  believe  it 
should  be  discouraged.  Gardeners  who  have 
charge  of  public  parka,  cemeteries  and  bo- 
tauic  gardens,  it  has  always  been  sdmltted, 
may  with  perfect  propriety  assume  the 
name  of  superintendent,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  no  man  who  loves  his  craft 
need  be  ashamed  to  be  known  profession- 
slly  by  the  "grand  old  name  of  gardener." 
It  was  a  title  good  enough  for  Sir  Joseph 


*Paper  read  hy  Patrick  O'Mara  (of  Peter  Hender- 
son A  Co )  before  the  Lenox  (Maes.)  Hortlcaltnral 
Society,  Janaary  16, 1897. 


Paxton,  and  his  claim  to  fame  rests  largely 
on  his  work  as  the  gardener  at  Chats- 
worth.  It  was  a  title  good  enough  for 
Peter  Henderson,  who  claimed  it  as  aa 
honor  to  the  last  of  his  days.  It  was  good 
enough  for  bis  son.  who,  in  writing  his 
memoir,  inscribed  upon  the  title-page: 
"Gardener— Author— Merchant,"  the  gar- 
dener being  the  foundation  stone.  With  two 
such  honorable  examples  on  two  continents, 
even  If  there  were  no  others,  it  may  well 
be  said  that  no  man  entitled  to  bear  it 
should  hesitste  to  be  called  by  the  simple, 
dignified  title  of  gardener.  However,  as 
there  may  be  some  danger  of  a  man's  true 
position  in  gardening  not  being  defined  in 
that  word,  I  would  suggest  thst  the  word 
processional  be  used  to  qualify  it.  In 
the  eyes  of  some  outside  the  ranks,  it  might 
hkve  weight,  and  It  would  certainly  be  a 
proper  distinction  from  the  amateur  garden- 
er, the  trucker,  the  nurseryman  and  the 
commercial  fiorist.  It  would  be  well  slso 
to  have  sll  gardeners'  societies  known  ss 
an  association  of  professional  gardeners.  It 
might  operate  to  properly  classify  those  who 
srs  entitled  by  education,  experience  and  na- 
tural ability  to  bear  the  tiUe  from  those 
who.  lacking  all  these,  are  yet  bold  enough 
to  call  themselves  gardeners  and  to  become 
candidates  for  positions  which  they  are  un- 
able to  fill  with  credit  to  themselves,  with 
Justice  to  their  prospective  employers  or 
with  a  proper  regard  for  the  responsibili- 
ties they  are  so  willing  to  assume.  Thst 
class  would  be  bolder  than  I  imagine  them 
to  be  if  they  would,  under  such  circum- 
stances, assume  the  title  of  professional 
gardener,  and  the  well-merited  ridicule 
which  would  inevitably  follow  the  dlseovsry 
of  their  false  pretences  would  be  a  salu- 
tary check  upon  others. 

To  have  a  claim  upon  the  title,  a  man 
should  be  able  to  grow  flowers,  fruits  and 
vegeUbles  both  outdoors  and  under  glass, 
care  for  trees  and  shrubs.  Iswns  and  roads, 
in  short  attend  to  every  detail  connected 
Vith  his  calling.  If  in  addition  he  knows 
how  to  attend  to  the  details  of  gentlemen's 
farming,  his  services  should  be  all  the  more 
valuable.  He  could  then  assume  entire 
charge  of  a  place  where  both  farming  and 
gardening  are  done,  and  we  would.  If  more 
men  were  capable  of  this,  be  spared  the 
pain  of  seeing  one  or  both  suffer  either 
from  incompetence  or  want  of  co-operation 
between  the  gardener  and  farmer. 

It  is  to  that  class,  then,  who  may  prop- 
erly claim  the  title  of  professional  gardener 
that  I  address  myself;  it  Is  to  them  that  we 
must  look  for  developments  of  an  upward 
tendency  and  they  will  be  held  responsible 
for  any  retrogression  in  ornamental  horti- 
culture, for  they  are  before  all  others  the 
recognised  exponents  of  the  srt.  It  is 
their  mission  to  improve,  and  the  general 
opinion  is  that  there  is  room  fOr  improve- 
ment, more  especially  in  Indoor  horticul- 
ture. The  overwhelming  tendency  during 
the  past  ten  to  fifteen  years  has  been  to 
make  the  so-called  "private  place"  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  cut  flower  establish- 
ment end  a  hospital  for  the  decorative 
plants  which  are  used  in  the  dwelling  houso 
and  for  outside  decoration  in  summer;  as 
pronounced  has  this  become  that  the  only 
difference  between  the  commercial  estsn- 
llshment  of  to-day  and  the  average  private 
greenhouse  is  one  of  size  and  architecture 
The  latter  instead  of  being  maintained,  as 
it  should  be.  purely  to  gratify  aesthetic 
tastes,  is  devoted  to  an  utilitarian  purpose 
mainly.  The  product  Is  counted  and  reck- 
oned at  so  many  dollars  and  cents.  The 
most  the  average  owner  sees  of  them  is  the 
dally  or  semi-weekly  cut  which  is  sent  to 
the  house.  This  Is  not  as  it  should  be,  and 
while  It  is  not  the  gardener's  fault,  and 
may  not  be  within  his  power  to  control, 
yet  by  well-timed  suggestion  and  perslei- 
ence,  he  should  be  able  to  effect  a  gradual 
and  much-to-be-desired  chanae 

The  greenhouses  should  be  a  place  of  rec- 
reation for  the  owners,  who  should  be  in- 
duced to  visit  them  daily,  to  look  forward 
^ith  pleasure  to  that  visit,  and  the  beat 
way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  induce  them 
to  get  a  good  collection  of  plants.  A  house 
of  roses,  carnations,  violets  or  chrysanthe- 
mums has  not  the  attraction  of  e  varied 
collection,  a  collection,  too.  that  embraces  In 
their  season  gloxinias,  tuberous  begonias, 
cinerarias,  cyclamens,  caladlums.  ixlas, 
^Miraxis.  primulas,  and  other  seasonable 
pot  plants,  both  flowering  and  ornamental 
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foUtge.  Tlie  late  A.  W.  Bennett  set  a 
brilliant  example  in  this  line  among  our 
latter  day  gardeners,  both  at  Flati>ueb  and 
Scbenley  Park.  It  is  freely  admitted  that 
variety  it  the  soul  ot  gardening  and  not  leaa 
80  in  small  than  in  large  places.  The  in- 
dividual preferences  of  the  proprietor  or 
gardener  should  therefore  in  some  measure 
be  rendered  subeervient  to  the  amount  of 
pleasure  which  visitors  are  sure  to  obtain 
from  a  variety  of  plants.  1  am  well  aware 
that  ir  many  places  the  proprietor's  resi- 
dence is  of  short  duration  and  very  often 
during  the  summer  months  only,  so  that  it 
is  difficult,  nay,  well  nigh  impossible,  for 
the  gardener  to  influence  him  in  the  right 
direction;  hut  if  all  earnestly  try,  some  are 
sure  to  succeed,  and  the  example  once  set, 
it  will  soon  become  general.  It  must  not 
be  understood  that  I  advocate  an  entire 
abandonment  of  growing  cut  flowers,  far 
from  it;  what  I  urge  is  a  wider  scope  for 
purely  ornamental  indoor  horticulture  than 
obtains  at  present. 

I  once  felt  it  necessary  to  call  public  at- 
tention to  the  monotony  of  our  flower 
shows  of  the  present  time  and  to  suggest 
some  remedies.  That  monotony  still  exists 
Is  patent  to  most  people,  who  hare  visited 
many  of  them.  At  Millbrook  last  fall,  a 
new  departure  was  taken,  somewhat  on  the 
lines  then  suggested  and  with  flattering 
results.  The  exhibition  in  itself  was  as  a 
whole  equal  to  any  I  ever  saw  and  superior 
in  some  points,  but  attractions  outside  the 
flowers  brought  people  who  otherwise 
would  not  come.  Now,  if  good  collections 
of  plants  were  more  plentiful,  much  of  the 
monotony  complained  of  could  be  done 
away  with,  and  it  behooves  the  gardener 
for  his  own  sake  and  the  future  of  horti- 
culture to  strive  to  get  them. 

This  thought  suggests  another.  It  was 
once  said  that:  "A  garden  of  plants  with- 
out namea  is  like  a  library  of  books  with- 
out titles."  There  is  food  for  thought  in 
that  observation.  Have  your  plants  dis- 
tinctly labelled  so  that  your  employers  may 
become  acquainted  with  them;  acquaint- 
ance begets  friendship  and  will  ripen  into 
love.  How  often  do  we  see  a  greenhouse 
where  the  labels  are  few  and  far  between 
and  that  few  partially  obliterated.  How 
embarrassing  for  the  proprietor  not  to  be 
able  to  tell  the  visitor  what  a  plant  is 
called,  and  how  very  awkward,  as  is  often 
the  case,  that  when  the  gardener  is  ap- 
pealed to,  he  has  the  name  "on  the  tip  of 
his  tongue"  and  can  get  it  no  farther. 

An  annual  prize  should  be  offered  by 
every  horticultural  society  for  the  best 
labeled  collection  of  plants  in  the  green- 
house and  grounds  and  persisted  in  until 
Its  need  should  disappear.  Not  only  should 
the  botanical  name  be  given,  but  the  ver- 
nacular also,  when  the  subject  has  one. 
"What's  in  a  name?"  Why  even  the  stars 
in  heaven  have  a  deeper  interest  for  us 
when  we  know  their  names.  But  to  know 
the  names  of  plants  alone  should  not 
suffice.  The  gardener  should  know  their 
history  and  should  know  how  to  tell  it 
when  asked.  An  hour  should  be  set  apart 
at  every  meeting  wherein  the  president 
should  call  upon  members  to  tell  what 
they  know  of  plants  in  their  collection, 
no  matter  If  it  be  only  a  China  aster  (or 
Callistephus.)  Let  the  man  get  up  and 
give  the  history  of  its  introduction,  the 
efforts  made  to  improve  it,  who  did  it,  etc. 
It  will  at  all  events  give  him  practice  in 
telling  what  any  visitor  may  ask  him  and 
will  encourage  study  in  the  young  men. 
Let  the  president  be  asked  questions,  too, 
his  position  should  not  exempt  him.  Try 
it  Many  a  meeting  can  thus  be  made  in- 
teresting which  otherwise  would  be  un- 
eventful. 

These  then  would  be  steps  in  the  right 
direction  and  the  gardener  should  take 
them. 

Another  thing,  study  the  habits  of  your 
employers  and  at  the  time  they  may  be 
expected  to  visit  the  greenhouses  see  to  it 
that  these  are  flt  to  be  inspected.  Just  af- 
ter, or  while  watering  ie  being  done,  is 
not  a  good  time,  neither  is  the  odor  of 
liquid  manure  an  Inducement,  particuarly 
to  ladies,  to  Tieit  the  greenhouses,  and  it  is 
largely  owing  to  these  two  causes  that  they 
are  often  associated  in  their  mind«  with 
the  stable  or  a  malodorous  swamp.  Re- 
member that  the  love  you  bear  for  plants 
Is  bom  of  intimate  association,  and  that 
you  have  it  in  your  power  to  communicate 


it,  but  remember,  also,  that  it  cannot,  ex- 
c^t  in  rare  cases,  be  communicated  on 
sight.  Be  patient,  therefore;  an  enthusiasm 
is  contagious,  but  a  sustained  enthusiasm 
is  convincing.  Loudon  says:  "Delicacy  and 
intensity  depend  principally  upon  organiza- 
tion, and  refinement  conjointly  upon  or- 
ganization and  intellectual  cultivation; 
they  cannot  be  communicated  by  instruc- 
tion except  in  a  very  limited  degree,  and 
yet  the  influence  which  education  may  have 
in  giving  a  bias  to  taste  is  so  obvious  aa 
hardly  to  require  illustration."  It  is  surely 
the  mission  of  the  professional  gardener  to 
provide  education  and  so  direct  taste.  He 
should,  to  properly  fulfill  his  mission,  be  so 
imbued  with  the  lore  and  love  of  his  art 
as  to  be  able  to  say  with  Horace  Smith: 
Floral  apostles!  that  in  dewy  splendor 

Weep  without  woe  and  blush  without  a  crime. 
Oh!  may  I  deeply  learn  a<id  ne'er  surrender 

Your  love  divine. 

A  tendency  bom  of  the  dominating  in- 
fluence of  the  commercial  cut-flower  grow- 
er on  horticulture  at  the  present  time  is 
to  measure  the  beauty  of  a  flower  by  its 
size.  We  may  well  pause  and  ask  with  the 
lady  who,  with  Attic  wit,  inquired:  "Do 
we  measure  beauty  by  the  square  yard?" 
It  seems  so.  If  Bums  thought  thus,  the 
world  would  be  the  poorer  by  the  loss  of 
his  exquisite  lines,  "To  the  Daisy."  The 
poet  in  all  climes  and  all  ages  has  ever 
been  the  oracle  who  proclaims  the  merit  of 
true  beauty,  and  delicacy  rather  than  exub- 
erance has  ever  been  his  theme  in  flow- 
ers. It  Is  the  mission  of  the  gardener  to 
preserve  varieties  having  delicacy  of  color, 
daintiness  of  perfume  and  beauty  of  con- 
tour, even  though  they  lack  mere  bulk. 
True  beauty  is  imperishable,  the  rage  for 
size  is  sporadic.  The  Colossus  of  Rhodes 
is  almost  a  mere  myth,  the  Apollo  Belvl- 
dere  Is  a  living  reality.  The  Venus  de 
Milo  and  de  Medici  will  endure  when  Miss 
Liberty  and  Qermania  are  only  memories. 
(To  be  continutd,) 

Orange,  N.  J. 

The  Plorlcultural  Society  of  New  Jersey 
held  its  regular  monthly  meeting  Monday, 
Feb.  1,  President  McRorie  in  the  chair,  and 
about  sixty  members  were  present.  The 
proposition  to  hold  a  fall  show  received 
attention.  Dr.  Kitchen  thought  It  was  very 
desirable  that  a  ehow  be  held,  and  fully 
realized  the  necessity  of  calling  In  outside 
aid,  and  suggested  that  the  executive  of 
tbc  Memorial  Hoispital  Committee,  the 
ladies  of  the  Improvement  Society  and  the 
committee  of  the  Home  for  Orphans  be 
asked  to  co-operate,  allowing  them  a  third 
of  the  net  receipts  and  a  flower  booth. 
This  would  induce  all  the  society  people  of 
the  district  to  support  the  exhibition,  and 
success  would  be  assured.  He  also  suggest, 
ed  that  a  dance  be  held  each  evening. 

Mebsrs.  O'Mera,  Withers  and  May  sup- 
ported Dr.  Kitchen,  and  the  Exhibition 
Committee  was  instructed  to  see  these 
various  bodies  and  report  at  the  next 
meeting. 

It  was  decided  to  reduce  dues  for  asso- 
ciate memhership  from  |3  to  |1,  and  that 
all  those  who  were  not  active  members  and 
had  paid  $3  or  more  be  called  sustaining 
members. 

Joseph  A.  Manda  read  a  paper  on  the 
culture  and  care  of  a  limited  number  of 
popular  orchids. 


Boston,  nas5. 

At  the  exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  held  on  Jan.  23,  Wal- 
ter B.  Cobum  made  an  extremely  pretty 
exhibit  of  Chinese  primulas.  Jason  S.  Bailey 
(William  Donald,  gardener)  brought  two 
new  seedling  double  cyclamen  plants,  a  pink 
and  a  white — the  former  very  handsome. 
H.  A.  Cook  showed  a  valse  of  the  new  white 
seedling  carnation,  Nivea,  for  which  a  flrst- 
class  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded. 
James  Comley  brought  a  primrose  colored 
seedling  carnation.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill  was 
awarded  a  gratuity  for  a  collecton  of  flow- 
ers, including  carnations  E.  O.  Hill,  Scott, 
and  Lizzie  McGewan;  Clivia  mlnlata,  Cy- 
perus  alteraifolius,  Fuschia  Black  Prince, 
two  kindb  of  Begonias,  Coreopsis,  Freesias, 
Azaleas  and  Narcissuses.  Mrs.  B.  M.  Gill 
exhibited  a  dish  of  mushrooms.  Aaron  Low 
exhibited  good  spinach,  and  George  D. 
Moore  lettuce. 
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|yj\ot  Since 

Adam  Dug  I 

I  in  the  gardens  around  Eden  has  I 
there  been  seen  the  peer  of  our 
'  JUBILEE  '*  CATALOGUE  for  IB97. 
To  commtf monite  our  fiftieth 

;  business   year^  we  have  pre- 
pared the  mos^t  beautiful  and  I 
valuable  SEED  and   PLANT 

'CATALOGUe  the  gardening 
world  has  ever  seen,     Ever>'[ 
copy  costs  us  25  cts.  to  produce, 
but  in  honor  of  this  our  "JU- 
BILEE" year,  we  will  send  it  I 
this  season  cppP  to  any  one! 

;  on  receipt  rlVCCof  iocp  (in] 
stamps)  to  L'over  postage  andl 
mailing.     This  "JUBrLEE'' 

I  CATALOGUE  of    *^  EVERYTHING  [ 

|POR  THE   GARDEN  *  is  a  mag- 
nificent booi<  of  170  pagesj  on  I 
which  are  displayed  over  500 1 
beautiful  illustrations  of  Seeds  I 
and  Plants,  the  work  of  our  I 
own  artists.     Also  six  full-size 
colored  plates  which  in  artistic 
beauty   have   probably    never 
been  equaled,  certainly  never 

I  surpassed.  I 

The  gorgeous  products  of  our  I 

Gardens  and  Greenhouses  are  I 

not  only  faitlifuliy  pictured  and  I 

I  described  in  the  Catiiiogue,  but ! 
equally  so  evtry  other  desirable  j 
requisite,  new  and  old,  for  both  [ 
Farm  and  Garden, 

A  ^JUBILEE  SURPRISE  SOU- 
VENIR" will  also  be  sent  without  I 

I  charge  to  all  applicants  for  the  I 
Catalogue  who  will  st^tte  where  | 

I  they  saw  tliis  advertisement 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO.,! 

36&87  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Mention  Amerloftn  Gardening:  when  yon  -write. 

GRAPE  ^ES 

All  oMandnewTarietiM  Extra  qnalitv      nm*t'ted 

tne.    Lm'^nt  rt\tn.  DeecriptiTe  Cnt«lo«ue  Fre» 

T.  S.  UUBIIARD  CO..  FRKDONlA«  N.  V. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

Fro  it  Prowers  Make  Money, 

BEAD 


Dunkirk,  N.Y. 
SATIPLB  PREB,  Embraoes 

to  cU.  per  year.  Monthly  Qrape  B^it 

Mention  Amerioan  Gardening  when  you  write. 

PlanwiKl  StiawlmiTji 

Is  eaeUy  In  tbe  lead  (a  staniinate).  Of  large  else 
and  flrmneaa  unequaled.  Its  color  would  be  hard  to 
Improre  upon,  the  Quality  Is  superb.  whUe  the 
quantity  of  fruit  It  matures  U  simply  Immense,  the 
yield  being  greater  by  one  hair  than  Warfleld, 
Creecent,  P.  Earle,  Beder  Wood,  Bubach,  or  Haver- 
land,  and  several  others  that  have  been  In  the  lead. 
The  proof  of  its  value  Is  Its  ability  to  outsell  all 
others  on  the  market,  bringing  for  the  season  Vi 
more  than  any  other  variety.  For  description  see 
Ambbicaw  Oardbnino,  July  4th  issue,  pace  419. 
I  also  have  the  exclusive  sale  of  the  Bawkeye  Runner 
Cutter,  the  best  and  cheapest  tool  made,  can  be  used 
by  a  12-year  old  boy.    Send  for  price  list  to 

ALLEN  D.  MANWELLt 

p.  O.  Box.  686,  VUSTONt  iOWA> 

Wo  find   thai  good  rotama  ooaae  fk*oBa 
advertising  In  Amerioan  Gardening. 

H.  H.    BBBGBR  *  CO., 
flan  Franolooo,  <?ai»  Jan.  2S,  1897. 
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Questioos  Answered. 


Our  Inquiry  Department  is  a  Bureau  of 
Information,  to  which  subscribers  can  apply 
freely  for  advice  on  all  subjects  in  the  field 
•f  horticulture. 

,    **•  Wg  cannai  undertaks  to  r§piy  by  wMtl. 


Treatment  of  Azaleas. 

[I  hav«  a  large  Azalea  36  inches  acrosg  top  in 
a  7-inch  pot.  Should  it  be  repotted  into  say  a 
gor  lo-inch  pot«  and  if  so,  when?  It  has  jnst 
finished  flowering  (over  xso  blossoms).  It  needs 
pruning  badly  to  get  it  into  shape,  as  many 


branches  ran  out  very  long  last  summer.  If 
pruned  now,  how  late  in  the  season  can  I  again 
cut  it  back,  in  case  it  strasrgles  out  as  it  did 
last  season,  without  losing  flower  buds?  WUl 
Azaleas  stand  boaemeal  in  soil?-^.  S.  C] 

—It  your  Azalea  really  needs  repotting  do  it 
at  once.  Azaleas  need  very  little  pot  room, 
owing  to  the  roots  being  so  fine,  so  if  you  do 
repot  give  only  a  very  small  shift.  Before 
putting  into  the  new  pot  slightly  disturb  the 
root  surface  of  the  old  ball,  using  a  blunt  in- 
strument This  will  allow  assimilation  of 
roots  with  the  new  soil  to  t9ke  place  quickly. 
Take  care  to  make  the  new  soil^flrm  when  pot- 
ting; the  rule  is  to  beat  it  with  a  rammer  till  it 
is  nearly  as  solid  as  the  ball  itself.  Also  be 
careful  about  drainage,  and  make  that  ample, 


Offer  No.  36. 


CPNT  pos^p^id'  ^^^   ONE  d  nn 

^Crlli    NEW  subscription  at  ^LW 

....BEAUTIFUL... 


Grower's  selection  from  leading  yarieties. 

Of  all  premium  offers  this  is  decideclly  one  of  the 
most  temptiuip  and  we  fullv  ipaarant^^  its  absolate 
reliability.  Grower  says :  *'  "V\  e  will  fill  your  orders  with 
strong  well-ripened  plants,  grown  specially  for  the  purpose, 
from  2}4  inch  pots.    This  is  our  most  popular  collection 

and  it  has  made  hundreds  of  customers  for  us,  as  the  testimonials  in  our  possession  will 

show.''    In  this  collection  will  be  found  such  varieties  as : 


Perfe 

P.  Krueer 

The  Bride 


Virginia 
Snowflalce 
Bon  5ilene 


Empress  of  Cliina 


Bridesmaid 
Pinic  5oupert 
ilaman  Cochet 


Prince  Hohenzoilem 


Cornelia  Cook 
Maurice  Rouvier 
Catherine  flermet 


The  collection  embraces  a  variety  of  colors,  each  plant  is  distinctly  labeled,  and  the 
collection  will  make  a  beautiful  bed.  Packed  in  stiff,  telescoped  pasteboard  boxes,  oil 
finished  on  inside,  and  shipped  to  any  address  In  the  U.  S.  In  good  condition. 

Orders  for  this  coUeetion  can  be  flUed  at  any  time,  but  subscribers  in  the  North  and 
West  are  advised  not  to  have  their  orders  filled  until  April  1,  or  later. 

OlVbr  No.  47. 

Sent,  Postpaid,  for  one  NEW  Subscription  at  $  1 .00. 

NEW  GIANT  FANCY  COSMOS 

(MRS.  SHEPHERD'S  STRAIN). 

1^^    ^A  «^^  Mrs,  Shepherd's  New  Fancy 

^^^^Wp  ^J^B  Cosmoe  was  offered  for  the  first 

^^H|  ^  ^^K^t    '  ^  ^^™^  ^'^^  season,  but  this  is  the 

^^^  '^^E^H^^  first  time  they  have  been  offered, 

L  Jilfcl^^i:^  ^^l^^lBfe  '  ^^^  ^^  ^^  separate  colors,  as 

^  ^^K^^^hi^^^^^^^^^h  /  '^^^        here  described : 

Of  this  strain,  five  packets  of 
which  are  offered  in  this  coL 
lection,  the  grower,  Mrs.  T.  B 
Shepherd,  of  Ventura,  Calil 
fomia,  says: 
/  "No  one  else  grows  it,  and  it 
is  so  distinct  as  to  be  readily 

recognized    anywhere    by    one 

I HF^    "^^  who  has  once  seen  the  dinerent 

varieties  in  bloom.    I  have  been 

working  with  it  so  long  that  it 

^  w  has  an  individuality  peculiarly 

^  ^  its  own.»» 

One  packet  of  the  ahoTe,  in  splendid  assortment,  containing  over  86  varieties 

of  beaatiful  flowers,  in  all  shades  of  red,  pink,  mauve,  tinted  and  white. . .  16c. 

Three  i»aokeU  of  ahoTO,  in  separate  colors,  Red,  Pink  and  White,  one  packet 

of  each,  at  15c 46o. 

'*  Tints  of  Dawn,**  one  packet  of  above,  lovely  tinted  flowers,  white  ground,  deli- 
cately tinted  or  flecKed  with  pink  or  mauve  in  lighter  or  darker  snades 16c. 

Cnrled  and  Created  ZINNIAB,  splendid  mixed,  one  pkt lOc. 

These  are  the  gayest,  brightest  and  most  esthetic  bedding  flowers  imaginable, 
all  colors  andshades,  with  petals  daintily  curled  and  crested,  having  none  of 
the  coarseness  of  other  Zinnias. 

IPOMOBA,  HeaTonly  Blue,  one  pkt lOc. 

A  perfect  dream  of  beauty. 

SOABIOSA,  Now  Ijarge  Flowerlngrt  r^  and  pink  varieties,  mixed,  one  pkt lOc. 

These  are  very  beautiful. 

Total  Value $1.06 

The  Choicest  Collection  of  Seeds  ever  sent  out  for  tlie 
money ;  a  poem  in  flowers  and  a  revelation  In  nature. 


and  r«member  to  leave  tufficlent  space  to  allow 
proper  watering.  Prick  off  the  old  flowen  and 
syringe  freely,  keep  the  plant  fairly  warm, 
and  to  get  it  shapely  pnll  the  branehes  into  the 
required  positions  and  tie  them,  but  do  not  do 
any  pruning  nnless  it  be  to  remove  an  occasional 
gross  growth;  sometimes  these  start  from  the 
parent  stock  below  where  the  plant  is  grafted ; 
if  so,  they  must  be  removed.  But  if  breakion: 
from  the  plant  proper  they  can  usually  be  tied 
to  advantage,  and  thus  fill  up  spaces.  Re- 
member it  is  the  new  growth  formed  now  that 
makes  flower  for  next  year,  so  that  to  prune  is 
to  destroy  flowers.  Bonemeal  is  injurious; 
do  not  use  it.  The  Asalea  will  not  tolerate 
fertilizers. 

floss  Rose  Not  Flowering. 

[What  is  the  cause  of  a  White  Moss  Rose  not 
blooming?  It  is  six  years  old.  1  trimmed  It 
back  last,  spring:,  and  it  grew  clean,  healthy 
f oliaee.  It  is  now  lo  feet  high ,  but  not  a  flower 
on  it  last  summer.  The  year  before  it  had  two 
perfect  Roses.  Is  it  best  to  prune  it  in  the 
spring  or  not  ?— /.  M,  B.^  Vickshurg.'\ 

—We  would  suggest  a  transplanting  of  the 
bush;  it  need  not  be  moved  from  present 
location  providing  that  is  a  sunny  and  suitable 
spot.  But  the  replanting  acU  as  root  pruning 
and  tends  to  make  flowering  wood.  Spring  is 
the  proper  time  for  pruning. 

Violet  Disease. 

{To  A.^  S.  /.—Violet  disease  takes  two  forms* 
sometimes  the  spot,  and  sometimes  the  outer 
edge  of  the  leaves  goes  off  with  a  rot.  This 
last  named  is  the  more  disastrous. 

Rose  Leaves  Droppini:. 

[I  send  some  Rose  leaves  which  have  dropped 
from  my  Roses.  Can  you  give  me  some  In- 
formation as  to  the  cause  and  remedy.  The 
varieties  grown  are  Belle  Slebrecht,  Bride, 
Bridesmaid,  Kaiserin  AugusU,  and  Perle. 
They  are  growing  on  benches  5  inches  deep,  in 
good  soil  (old  sods  and  rotted  cow  manure). 
They  make  a  good  healthy  looking  growth; 
then  the  leaves,  or  rather  many  leaves,  drop 
off.  I  have  kept  the  soil  on  top  stirred,  fumi- 
gated with  tobacco  stems,  dusted  flowers  of 
sulphur  over  them,  and  a  mild  eolation  of 
kerosene  emulsion,  about  i  to  ao,  without  any 
apparent  benefit.  The  night  temperature  is 
about  6o».— .4.,  5.  7.1 

—The  Roses  are  evidently  lacking  nutrition. 
Prom  your  description  of  soil  and  temperature, 
it  cannot  be  from  either  of  these.  Possibly  at 
some  time  the  house  was  run  up  too  high  a 
temperature,  and  that  would  cause  the 
trouble.  Or  it  may  be  the  reverse  of  that,  and 
by  being  too  cold  the  plants  got  checked;  or  it 
may  be  overwatering.  Any  one  or  all  of 
these  will  cause  the  trouble. 

Silo  Com  Wanted. 

rCan  you  tell  me  where  I  can  procure  some 
of  the  Governor  Morton's  Improved  Silo  Com? 
It  is  a  white  flint  com,  developed  in  New  Jer- 
sey.-C.7^C] 

—The  corn  spoken  of  is  none  other  than 
Rural  Thoroughbred  White  Flint,  and  as  such 
appears  in  many  catalogues. 

Ermisch's  Caterpillar  Lime. 

(Is  this  any  good  as  a  remedy  for  canker 
worms,  codlin  moth,  borers  etc.?— (7.  ^.,  /««r- 
ti4m  City,  X's.] 

••Ermisch's  Caterpillar  Lime,"  or  •^Raupen- 
leim,"  as  the  Germans  call  it,  is  a  sticky  prepa- 
ration, apparently  one  of  the  petroleum  pro- 
ducts, mixed  with  some  other  material  to  give 
it  color  and  odor.  It  Is  a  smooth,  greasy  sub- 
stance, which  on  exposure  tends  to  harden 
something  like  tar ;  but  will  remain  viscid  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  Under  the  influence  of  heat  It 
tends  to  thin  out  and  run  somewhat,  and  then 
to  become  coated  with  a  crust.  It  chills 
readily,  becoming  quite  hard  under  the  chill 
and  losing  much  of  its  sticky  quality.  The 
material  is  applied  in  Germany  to  the  base  of 
forest  and  other  trees  to  prevent  them  from 
being  girdled  by  deer,  rabbits,  and  mice,  and 
has  been  found  very  satisfactory  and  not  at  all 
injurious.  It  is  also  used  in  that  country  for 
banding  trees  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  cater- 
pillars of  the  **nun"  moth  and  other  similar 
pests.  It  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  to 
prevent  injury  from  canker  worms,  by  smear- 
ing it  on  the  bark  very  early  in  spring,  to  pre- 
vent the  ascent  of  the  females  to  lay  their 
eggs.  It  has  been  tried  by  a  number  of  ex- 
perimenters with  good  success,  and  It  remains 
in  perfect  condition  a  long  enough  time  to 
make  one  application  answer.  After  the 
danger  season  from  the  canker  worm  is  over,  it 
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■honld  b«  senipcd  from  the  tmnlcB  of  the  trees. 
InUmmd  of  applying  it  directly,  a  sheet  of  heary 
IMper  can  be  nailed  on  the  trunk  and  the 
**Raapea]eim"  applied  to  this,  a  little  of  it 
beioff  tmeared  over  the  edges  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  band  to  prevent  the  insects  from 
getting  under  it.  If  this  be  done,  the  whole 
band  can  be  torn  off  at  any  time  without 
trouble.  As  against  the  Codlin  moth  the 
**Raapenleim  "  cannot  be  snccessfuUy  applied. 
As  against  borers  it  may  be  saccessfnlly  ap* 
plied  at  the  base  of  old  peach  trees  or  eld 
apple  trees.  Experiments  have  shown  that  it 
should  not  be  applied  to  young  trees,  and  par- 
ticularly not  to  young  peach  trees.  It  is  to  be 
noted  in  this  connection  that  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  material  will  act  differently  in 
some  of  the  dry  western  regions,  from  our  ex- 
perience in  the  east.  The  substance  cannot  be 
used  in  California  without  danger  to  the  trees. 
Professor  Gillette  thinks  that  in  iColorado  it 
should  nerer  be  applied  directly  to  the  bark ; 
but  that  it  can  be  used  there  by  interposing  a 
band  of  paper.  Just  how  the  material  may  act 
in  Kansas  it  is  not  possible  to  say  without  ex- 
periment, and  I  would  advise  a  limited  use  of 
it  only  until  its  action  is  understood.  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  very  useful  material  for  certain  pur- 
poses ;  but  its  use  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage.— J.  B.  Smith,  Rutgers  College,  N.  J. 

Pottini:  Roses. 

[In  setting  out  grafted  Rose  bushes  in  pots; 
should  roots  as  well  as  tops  be  pruned  ?  what 
sise  pots  would  be  required  ?  How  long  should 
the  plants  take  to  root,  before  bringing  into 
greenhouse  to  force  for  spring  trader— ff^., 
Westfieid^  N,  /.] 

—Do  very  little  if  any  trimming  on  the  roots, 
the  shifting  itaelf  is  check  eoeuyh.  Such  stock 
should  already  be  pottei~up,  and  in  a  cool 
house  getting  settled  and  established. 

Rootini:  Camatloiis. 

[I  find  some  difBculty  in  rooting  Carnation 
and  some  other  cuttings;  they  seem  to  damp 
off.  but  on  examining  the  decayed  cuttings.  I 
find  tbem  covered  with  a  number  of  little 
worms,  so  small  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye.  They  are  white  and 
thread-like.  Are  they  in  the  sand  or  in  the 
cuttings,  or  do  they  cause  the  trouble?  — /.  C, 
Del.\ 

—We  have  always  considered  the  presence 
of  the  inaecU  spoken  of,  as  the  consequence  of 
the  disease  and  not  the  cause,  believing  that 
they  find  a  home  in  decaying  vegetable  mat- 
ter ;  and  if  the  worms  are  in  the  sand  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  such  matter,  in  some 
form  or  other.  Perhaps  it  was  not  clean,  hav- 
ing soil  or  dirt  in  it.  Try  sharper  and  more 
gritty  sand,  and  if  for  anything  important 
wash  the  dirt  out  of  it,  and  then  dry  it  on  the 
top  of  tbe  furnace  or  hot  pipes  before  using. 

Persian  Ranunculus. 

[Having  tried  to  grow  Persian  Ranunculus 
in  pots,  and  not  having  been  successful,  would 
like  to  get  some  Information  as  to  what  they 
require  in  outside  cultivation.— y.  H.^  J/ass.] 

—The  Asiaticus  section,  or  Hardy  Tuberous 
Rooted  class  of  Ranunculus  does  not  thrive  as 
pot  plants  under  any  treatment.  The  soil  it 
best  likes  outdoors  is  a  good  rich  loam. 

Heatins  Trouble. 

{To /acJk.y-Th9  trouble  most  likely  is  too 
much  fire  surface  for  the  amount  of  piping  to 
be  heated,  consequently  it  heats  very  rapidly 
—a  difficult  matter  to  prevent  in  such  cold 
weather.  We  cannot  think  of  any  plan  to  pre- 
vent it  except  to  put  on  another  pipe  and  to 
con  the  feed  pipe  to  the  boiler,  and  carry  your 
escape  pipe  out  through  the  gable,  to  prevent 
damage  from  a  possible  overflow  of  hot  water. 
To  have  so  much  hot  water  escape  as  you 
speak  of  is  u  loss  of  heat  and  fire;  a  little  extra 
piping  would  reduce  this. 


I4Iy  uf  the  Talley.  -  ( To  »^.,  IVest/ield, 
^./.>— Read  the  directions  given  in  previous 
issues,  for.inscance,  page  8x0,  Dec.  19  last. 

lAttneo  Culture.  —  {To  J.  M,^  Mass,)  —  We 
refer  you  to  the  extended  articles  in  Vol.  XVI., 
X895,  pages  8a  and  135,  where  the  subject  is  very 

Fertlllxer  Kaking.— (7.  B.  H.,  J/<f.— We  can- 
not devote  space  to  the  discussion  of  msnuf ac- 
tsring  fertilisers  for  commercial  use,  which  is 
indeed  entirely  outside  our  scope,  but  stand 
Always  ready  to  advise  on  matters  of  their 
spplication  and  use. 

Baek  TXvmh9V%,—Jack.—Th^  numbers  you 
ssk  for  can  be  had,  and  will  be  sent  on  receipt 
of  price,  asc 


OWING  to  pressure  on  our  oolunms,  the  desorlptlons  of  two  wonderful  Novelty 
Premium  Offers  are  unavoidably  omitted: 

YELLOW  RAMBLER  ROSE  (Aglaia) 
NEW  HYBRID  SWEET  BRIARS 

One  Tellow  Rambler  Rose,  out  of  2^  inch  pot,  for  one  new  subscription  to 
Ambbioan  Gabdbnino. 

Two  liOrd  Penzance  New  Hybrid  Sweet  Briars,  out  of  2y^  inch  pots, 
for  one  new  subscription. 

IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  WRITE  US  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS. 


^LOO  'I'HB  CHAMPION  OFFER  $|^0(| 

OK    T"HE)    SEASON. 

EUlITrii  '1.00  COIIDIIIIITini 


AS  follows: 


Eighteen  Full  Packets  Cliolce  Flower  Seeds,  value  $1.50 


And,  by  speolal  uraiicement  with  the  pabUahen, 


Ai.  Cantening.  HHJ  jsir.  NEW  naiMS  ODlj,  "    IM 

$2.50 

$1.00 


Total  value, 

under  the  terms  of  this  olfor,  therefore,  ipiTesyou  AMERICAN* 

GARDENING,  the  brijphtests^ardenlns^  paper  issued,  one  year, 

■  A«F  mF    '''^^  sufficient  seed  to  start  a  icoodly  sized  iparden  with  some 

to  spare  for  your  firiends.    We  look  for  thousands  of  re- 


sponses to  this  the  greatest  barsrain  of  the  season. 


DIE  SEEDS  BFFEEED 


are  not  of  the  cheap  varieties  which  one  finds 
advertised  and  described  in  sriowin^  terms  in 
all  the  papers  at  this  time,  but  are  Aill-eized 
packets,  of  the  most  reliable  sorts,  such  as  we  put  up  for  the  Trade.  There 
is  not  one  cent  of  profit  to  us  in  this  offer;  in  fkct  we  lose  money  on  every 
order  we  fill,  but  in  these  days  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  sacrifices  to  pro- 
mote business.  We  want  to  obtain  new  patrons  to  whom  to  send  our  ISO 7 
catalogue,  and  take  this  method  as  the  most  direct  means  to  accomplish 
same.  

THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A  LIST  OF  THE  PACKETS  : 


Alyssum,  Sweet.  Good 
border  plants. 

Asters,  line  mixed.  Se- 
lect strains. 

Balsam,  Lady's  Slipper. 
Finest  double  mixed. 

Calendula.  Needed  In 
every  garden. 

Candytuft,  mixed. 

Carnation  Marguertte* 
Mixed.  A  genuine  nov- 
elty for  the  garden. 

Batchelor's  Button.  The 
German  Emperor's  fav- 
orite flower. 


Cosmos,  mixed.  The 
pride  of  the  Fall  In  the 
open  garden. 

Larkspur.  Fine  for  mass 
planting,  the  herbace- 
ous bonier,  or  a  rock 
garden. 

Marigold,  French  var- 
ieties. 

Mignonette,  most  fra- 
grant of  all  plants. 

Nasturtium,  assorted 
colors. 

Pansies,  Giant  strain, 
assorted  ooIoeb. 


Petunbis,  in  superb  mix- 
ture. 

Phlox  Drummondi, 

choicest  strain,  elegant 
for  bedding. 

Poppy,  Elliott's  mixture, 
double  flowering. 

5weet  Peas,  in  mixture, 
including  all  the  stand- 
ard varieties. 

Riclnus,  CSastor  Oil  Plant 
For  sub-tropical  effect, 
very  showy. 


The  above  collection  ia  all  of  <:boice,  A^jsb  seed.  In  Ml 
packets,  such  as  retail  at  Ten  Cents  each,  and  is  not  made 
up  of  cheap,  unreliable  or  worthless  stock.  Our  reputation 
in  the  seed  trade  for  the  past  Fifty  years  is  our  voucher. 

If  yon  are  already  a  subscriber  to  AMERICAN  GARDENING,  but  want 
the  above  collection,  it  will  not  take  you  ten  minutes  to  obtain  the  subscrip. 
tion  of  some  one  interested  in  gardening.  Send  in  this  new  name,  together 
with  $1.00,  money  order  preferred.  Orders  filled  without  delay.  Paper  and 
seeds  sent  to  separate  addresses  when  so  requested.    Address 

fl.  ELUOn  &  SONS,  'Sftr-  54  Dejr  St,  New  Y«t 
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OUR  PREMIUMS  ARE  OFFERED  Tsi:72Xs£:;'!rz'TS^r::t'z 
them  to  obtain  the  new  subscriber  and  retain  the  premium.    If  the  subscriber  they  procure  wants  a  premium  (and  he 
doubtless  will)  he,  in  turn,  should  interest  himself  in  the  same  way.    New  names  sent  in  direct  are,  of  course,  also 
entitled  to  our  premium  offers. 
Every  premium  offered  by  American  Gardening  in  1897  will  be  select  and  valuable,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  orders  will  be 
filled  direct  from  growers  who  seek  the  trade  of  our  readers,  and  so  are  making  us  great  concessions,  the  premiums  will,  a 
a  rule,  be  in  themselves  worth  the  full  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 


OlVbr  No.   I. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Your  choice  of  50  plants  in  any  two  vari- 
eties below  mentioned,  25  of  each.  Sent 
postpaid  for  one  new  subBcription.  Plants 
guaranteed  to  arrive  in  eood  condition. 
Plants  grown  In  New  York.  Order  by 
Offer  No.  and  Letter. 


A  Beder  Wood  (B) 

B  Bnbaeh  (P) 

C  Crescent  (P) 

D  €liM.  Downing  (B) 

B  Cumberland  (B) 

F  Enreka  (P) 

G  Gandy  (B) 


J  JeMie  (B) 

K  Haverland  (P) 

L  Michel's  Early  (B) 

M  I^Tstt  (b) 

O  Sharpless  (B) 

P  Warfleld  (P) 

a  Wilson  (B) 


H  Greenville  (P) 

Grower  states :  "  I  only  grow  the  varieties  I 
find  the  best  for  all  purposes ;  many  hundreds 
offer  no  improvement  on  the  standard  sorts  now 
in  use.  Two  of  the  finest  varieties  for  family 
use  are  Greenville  and  Beder  Wood,  or  Bubach 
and  Beder  Wood." 


Offer  No.  3. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Plants  raised  in  Ohio.  This  was  one  of 
our  most  taking  offers  in  1896.  and  we  hope 
to  see  its  success  duplicated  this  year. 

No.  A— 50  Brandywine  (B) 

No.  B— so  Staples  (B) 

No.  C— 50  Cyclone  (B) 

No.  D— 50  Marshall  (B) 

No.  E— 50  Greenville  (P) 
No.    F— 12  plants  each  of  Brandywine, 
Siaplea,     Cyclone,      Marshall     and 
Greenville.    In  all  60  plants. 

For  onevew  avLhacription,  your  aeUctton 
of  finy  one  of  the  above  offers  will  be  sent 
postpaid.    Order  by  Offer  No.  and  Letter. 

If  the  plants  are  ordered  by  express, 
receiver  to  pay  charges,  the  je rower 
will  DOUBLET  the  number  of  plants 
Above  ofTered. 

A  book  on  transplanting  and  caring  for 
all  kinds  of  plants,  free  with  each  order. 


Offer  No.  4. 

STRAWBERRIES 

IIGrown  in  Michigan.  Any  one  of  these 
three  collections  will  be  sent  .postpaid  for 
one  new  subscription : 

Collection  A. 


6  Glen  Mary  (B) 
12  Enormous  (P) 


12  Clyde  (B) 
12  Wm  Belt(B) 

Collection  B. 
12  Brandywine  (B)  12  Mary  (P) 
12  SaUsfaction  12  Marshall  (B) 

Collection  C. 

One    hundred    (lOO) 
plants    of   the    following 
varieties,  not  less  than  25 
plants   of  one  kind: 
Brandywine,  Beder  Wood, 
Bisel,    Barton's    Eclipse, 
\  Cvclone.  Crescent,  Colum- 
bian, Eleanor,  Gandy, 
Greenville,    Gov.    Hoard, 
Haverland,  Iowa  Beauty, 
Jessie,   Lovett,  Musking- 
um, Michel's  Early,Parker 
Earle,    Princeton    Chief, 
'  Princess,    Staples,    Sher- 
man, Saunders,  Smelter's 
Early,  Tennessee  Prolific, 
Van  Deman,  Warfleld, 
Wilton  and  Woolverton. 
Plants  will  be  large,  well  rooted,  true 
to  name,^  and  guaranteed  to  reach  their 
destination  in.  good   growing   condition. 
Orderif  filled  soon  as  spring  opens'up. 


Offer  No.  6. 

STRAWBERRIES 

15  Plants  Marshall  (B)and 
15       ''       Brandywine  (B) 

By  mail,  postpaid,  for  One  New  subscrip- 
tion. This  collection  can  be  implicity  re- 
lied upon  as  being  true  to  name  and  of  the 
very  best  grade  of  stock.  Raised  in  New 
York. 

Offer  No.  7. 

STRAWBERRIES 

12  Ima  (P)  New 6O0. 

(A  n«w  seedling  of  great  promise.) 

IS  Camberland  (B). 25c. 

18  Dayton  (B) «5c 

12  Gandy  (B; 25c. 

This  entire  collection  of  48  plants,  valued 
at  $1.25,  will   be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one 

NEW  subscription  to  AMERICAN  GARDEN- 
ING.   Plants  raised  in  Ohio. 
Introducer's   Description    of  Ima.  —  *'A 

seedling  of  great  merit,  sod  a  berry  which, 
having  carefully  watched  for  the  past  four 
^H  years,  we  are  now  convinced 
j^-  'H  deserves  10  be  enrolled 
^^*^^^  among  the  worthy  members 
V  J^  of  the  strawberry  family. 
I  In  ripening  it  is  about  mid- 
way between  the  early  and 
late  varieties.  It  is  a  long 
pointed  berry.  It  will  ripen 
quickly  and  perfectly  all 
iff''  *->*-j^gjfc  over.  In  color,  a  beautiful 
t  m*  ^^  '^jS^^?K  bright  red,  and  in  size  equals 
K^y*_li«*  "Vjil  the  Crescent  or  Warfleld. 
''  It  is  a  strong  grower  and  as 
large  a  producer  as  any  vari- 
ety  we  have  ever  fruited. 
^^  To  sum  up  its  meritorious 
fyy'  points,  it  is  perfect  in  color, 
shape,  and  flavor ;  a  good 
shipping  berry  of  large  si?e 
and  very  fruitful.  A  profitable  berry  for  the 
fruit  grower  to  raise." 

Offer  No.  16. 

STRAWBERRIES 

75  Plants  Greenville  (P) 
Raised  in  Ohio.    Mailed,  postpaid,  to  any 
address  for  One  New  Subscription: 

Berries  of  large  size,  good  quality,  medium 
texture,  very  productive,  season  medium  to 
late,  color  very  even  and  fine,  flowers  pistil- 
late, plants  very  vigorous  and  free  from  rust. 
A  first-class  market  berry  and  good  enough 
for  home  use. 

OITer   No.    18. 

COLLECTION  OF  125  STRIWBERRIES 

Good  plants  and  named.  Delivery  post- 
paid, on  and  after  April  1.  Plants  raised 
in  Maryland. 

Meck's  Early  (B.) 

Baltimore. 

Sharpless  (B.) 

Lievianth. 

Kentucky  Liate. 
Grower  says :  Kentucky  Ijate  is  a  berry 
that  is  largely  grown  here  for  market  and 
shipping  purposes,  coming  in  after  the 
glut  of  other  varieties  is  over ;  it  is  a  very 
late  berry,  extending  the  season  sometimes 
two  weeks. 

lievianth,  very  large,  vigorous  grower, 
suitable  for  family  use  where  an  extra- 
sized  berry  is  looked  for ;  fruit  rather 
tender. 

Offer  No.  51. 

LDUDON  RED  RISPBERRY. 

Five  (5)  Plants  for  one  new  subscrip- 
tion at  n.oo. 

This  Red  Raspberry  is  pronounced  by 
Mr  Thayer  and  other  leading  horticul- 
turists as  the  best  of  all  reds  fbr  the  East 
and  West.  It  was  originated  by  F.  W. 
Loudon,  of  Wisconsin, originator  of  Jessie 
Strawberry. 


Offer  NO.  O. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Tour  choice  of  fifty  (GO)  plants,  in  two 
varieties,  25  of  each,  or  50  of  any  one 
variety.  Free  by  mail  for  one  NEW  sub- 
scription. 


A.  — 95  Hrandywiue 
B.— S5  Murray's  Ex- 
tra Sarly  (P) 
C— »5  MlehersEarly 
D— SA  I^vett (B) 
£•-25  Isabella  (B) 
F.-S5  Bto  (B) 
0.->S5  lAdy  Thonp- 
■ou(B> 


H.- 


Order  by  Offt  Mo. 


95  Tennessee 
Proline  (B) 
S5  Cyclone  (B) 

25  Bisel  (H) 
-25    Greenville 

(P) 
-25  Snnnyelde  (P) 
—25  Weston  (?) 
-25  Staples  (B) 

and  Lettor. 


The  above  collection  is  a  good  one,  and 

are    all   standard    sorts,    embracing   the 

earliest  and    latest   varieties.      All   nice 

plants  and  true  to  name.    Raised  in  Vi^ 

ginia. 

Rio  is  a  fancy  berry  for  early,  and  one  of 
the  best  shippers ;  planted  beside  BIsel  they 
make  a  splendid  variety  to  ship  together. 

Offer  No.  15. 

STRAWBERRIES 

25  Brandywine  (B) 
25  Staples  (B) 

This  collection  will  be  sent  postpaid  to 
any  address  in  the  United  Stat^  for  one 
new  subscription.  Guaranteed  to  reach 
customers  in  good  condition.  Plants  are 
extra  rooted,  and  positively  true  to  name. 
Will  be  mailed  at  any  time  after  April  10, 
Plants  raised  in  Ohio. 

Offer  No.  13. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Below  mentioned  collection  of  36  Fine 
Plants  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one  new 
subscription.    Grown  in  Maine. 
New  Seedllnic  No.  4,  12  plants. 
12   plants  of   the    celebrated    Brandy- 
wine, 
And  your  choice  of  12  plants  of  any 
one   of   the   following    most   popular 
standards :  Bubach,  Haverlana,  War- 
field,   Beverly,  Parker  Earle,  Liovett, 
Princeton  Chief. 

Of  Seedlltfg  No.  4,  grower 
K^  says :  Thia  is  of  exceedingly 
™  fine  quality- the  best  of  any- 
thing I  have  ever  tasted, 
and  so  say  they  all  who  have 
sampled  it.  Good  form, 
medium  size,  very  produc- 
tive, and  a  most  remarkably 
strong  and  healthy  grower. 
An  Ax  family  berry,  and  a 
grand  one  for  a  nearby  fancy 
market  that  appreciates 
quality.  It  has  a  pistillate 
blossom.  Those  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  procure  this 
S^and  berry  will  be  among 
the  wise  as,  in  the  course  of 
two  years'  time,  it  is  likely 
to  be  Introduced  under 
name  at  $3  per  dozen. 
Grower  offers  86  plants  in  all.  In  three 
varieties  packed  in  the  best  manner,  for 
delivery  In  April  or  May,  and  says :  These 
plants  of  standard  varieties  must  not  he 
confounded  with  the  common  commerciiu 
article,  but  comprise  carefully  selected 
stock  that  has  been  builtupbya&attenUve 
selection  of  the  best  Individual  plants  each 
year,  for  five  consecutive  years,  by  one  of 
the  most  noted  growecs  of  fancy  straw- 
berries in  the  Eastern  Stal#8. 


Feb.  b,  1S97. 
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Offsr  No.  2 1 . 

STRAWBERRIES 

Your  choir  e  of  tweDty-four  (24)  plants  in 
two  varieties,  twelve  (12)  of  each,  or  25  of 
any  one.  Free  by  mail  for  one  NJEW  sub- 
scription.   Raised  in  Virginia. 


18  Mary  (P) 

19  Edith  (P>. 
IS  Splendid  (B^ 
IS  Enormous  (P) 


IS  Aroma (B)] 
IS  Pride  of  Comber- 
land  (B) 
IS  H.  W.BeeGher(B) 


IS  Wm.  Belt  (B) 

The  above  comprise  some  o'  the  largest 
berries  In  cultivation,  particularly  Edith. 
These  are  all  nice  plants  and  true  to 
name. 


Offer  No.  26. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Raised  In  Pennsylvania.  Subscribers 
choice  of  any  one  of  these  varieties  sent 
postpaid  for  one  new  subscription.  Order 
by  OflPer  No.  and  Letter. 


A-IS  Olen  Mary  (P) 
B-15  ayde(B) 
C-S5  Michigan  (B) 
I>-S5  Wm.  Belt  (B) 
B— S5   Cliampion   of 

Engrland  (B) 
P— S5  Equinox 
6— S5  Sparta  (B) 
H-S5  Murray  I 


I—SO  Ideal  (B) 
T-SO  Oriole  (P) 


^— SO  Howell's  No.  S 
Lr— 10  Plow  City  (B) 
M— 60  Brandjrwlne 
N— 00  Enormous  (P) 
O-60  Bisel  (P) 
P— 60  Staples  (B) 
Q— 35  Gertrude 

All  plants  to  be  freshly  dug  and  well 
packed  in  moss;  all  Inferior  plants  dis- 
carded and  only  the  best  sent. 


Offer  No.  9. 

STRAWBERRIES 

For  One  New  Subscription  at  H.OO. 
Plants  raised  In  Indiana.  Order  by  Offer 
No.  and  Letter. 

A.— Postpaid,  six  plants  Rldgeway. 

B.— Postpaid,  three  plants  Rldgeway, 
three  plants  Tennyson,  three  plants 
No.  10(X),  six  plants  Parker  Earle. 

C— Postpaid,  three  plants  Ridsreway  and 
one  dozen  plants,  one  variety.  Your 
selection  from  this  list:  Brandrwine, 
Clyde,  Annie  Laurie.  Jersey  Queen, 
Aroma,  Moore's  Prolific,  Mary*  Pre- 
mium, Berlin,  Tubbs,  Parker  Earle, 
Holland,  Gen.  Putnam,  Dew,  Colum- 
bian, Tennessee  Prolific,  Lady  Thomp- 
son. 

D.— Postpaid,  three  dozen  plants,  not  less 
than  one  dozen  of  a  kind,  any  variety 
named  in  O,  the  Ridgeway  excepted. 

E.— By  express,  at  purchaser's  expense, 
three  plants  Ridgeway,  and  100  plants, 
not  more  than  two  varieties.  Your 
selection  from  this  list :  Brandy  wine, 
Clyde,  Dew,  Holland,  Gen.  Putnam, 
Jersey  Queen,Columbian,  Lady  Thomp- 
son, Tennessee  Prolific,  Annie  Laurie, 
Staples,  Parker  Earle,  Splendid  or 
Isabella. 

This  is  the  first  season  the  Ridgeway 
wHl  be  placed  on  the  market,  consequently 
our  reaaers  are  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
•mons  the  first  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
promising  berry.  Description  is  as  follows: 

Ridgeway Plant  large  and  stocky,  possess- 

iag  the  ability  to  make  a  largo  number  of 

strong,  healthy  plants.  I^af  Urgt.  broad,  heavy 

and  dark    green    in    color. 

Blossom  perfect,  a  good  pol- 

enixer  for  pistillate  varieties, 

uit  remains  in  bloom  for  a 

long  time,  an  ideal  plant. 

Berry  large  to  very  large, 
thtt  typical  form  nearly 
round,  largest  specimens 
oroadly  ovate,  bnt  always 
smooth.  Color,  as  it  grows 
it  Rocky  Olen,  bright  glossy 
crimson,  with  golden  seeds. 
Firm  for  so  large  a  berry, 
aad  will  stand  shipping  to 
diitaat  mte.'ket,  except  in  a 
▼try  wet  time.  Quality  as 
food  as  the  best,  an  almost 
ideal  berry,  one  that  will 
eommand  fancy  prices  on 
ny  market  or  suit  the  most  exacting  grower, 
who  wishes  the  very  best  for  his  own  use  and 
plisrare. 

Orders  will  be  filled  as  early  in  the 
as    conditions  are  favorable    for 


Offer  No.  22. 

STRAWBERRIES 

50  Plants  Fountain  Strawberry. 

Raised  in  Michigan.  Sent,  postpaid,  for 
one  new  subscription. 

One  of  the  later  introduc- 
tions that  is  receiving  much 
praise.  The  Fountain  is 
described  as  large  and  hand- 
some, of  a  deep,  glossy,  red 
color,  flesh  red  and  solid  to 
the  center.  Firm  and  pro- 
ductive. Plant  large,  vigor- 
ous, healthy  arid  hardy,  with 
a  perfect  blossom.  The 
grower  who  offers  this  vari- 
ety states  that  it  is  one  of 
the  best  all  around  good 
berries  in  his  collection  of 
over  zoo  varieties,  and  one 
that  is  likely  to  be  in  great 
demand  in  the  near  future 
as  a  choice  shipping  variety. 

Offer  No.  23. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Grown  in  Michigan.  The  following  col- 
lections are  offered,  postpaid,  for  one  new 
subscription : 

Collection  A. 
12  Beder  Woocl  (P)  1 12  Greenville  (P) 
12  Liovette  (B)  j  12  Haverland  (P) 

12  Woolverton  (B) 
This  collection  will  be  sent  as  advertised, 
or  will  give  subscriber  the  choice  of  75 
of  any  one  of  the  above  varieties. 
Collection  B. 
25  plants  Gold  Standard  (B). 
Grower  says:    This  is  a  strong  growing  va- 
riety, large  round  leaves,  free  from  rust,  one 
plant  weighs  as  much  as  two  common  plants. 
The  fruits  averages  from  one  to  one-and-a-half 
inches,  light  red  in  color,  and  the  sweetest 
berry  we  ever  tasted.    Season  late.    Strongly 
staminate. 

OlVbr   No.   27. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  below 
mentioned  collections,  postpaid,  for  one 
newisubscription.    Raised  in  Ohio. 

A— 25  Greenville  and  15  liOvett. 
B— 40  liOvett  or  40  Dayton  Barlv. 
O— 90  Bnbaoh  No.  5  and  20  Jessie. 
D— 40  Warfleld  and  20  Cumberland. 
B— 20  Haverland,   10    Dayton,    10  Parker 
Earle. 

In  the  above  collections  when  one  is  a 
pistillate  sort  the  other  is  a  perfect  bloomer, 
so  that  they  can  be  planted  together 
perfectly. 


Offer  No.  28. 

STRAWBERRIES 

This  collection  will  be  sent  for  one  new 
subscription.    Plants  raised  in  Wisconsin. 

25  Plants  Sparta. 
6      "       ixhayer's  No.  5. 

The  Sparta  is  Wisconsin's  premium 
berry  (staminate),  very  large,  beautiful  in 
color,  and  a  great  favorite  with  M.  A. 
Thayer,  who  introduced  it.  Thayer's  No. 
5  is  a  new  seedling,  originated  on  the 
Thayer  Fruit  Farms,  and  this  year  for  the 
first  time  sent  to  any  one. 

OlVbr   No.   29. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Sent  postpaid  for  one  new  subscription. 
Plants  raised  in  Michigan.  Strictly  first- 
class  plants,  mailed  same  day  they  are 
dug,  put  up  in  sphagnum  moss,  wrapped  in 
oiled  paper  to  retain  moisture.  Your  choice 
of  two  kinds,  18  of  each ;  or  25  plants,  one 
kind,  good  count.  No  orders  filled  after 
►rilftth. 


Api 


I  offer  the  following  varieties : 


Brandywlna  (B) 
Oreenvlllo  (P) 
Bnbaeh  Mo.  5  (B) 
Parker  Barle  (P) 
Haverland  (B) 


Apleadid  (P) 

Bisel  (P) 
I^vett  (B) 
Josslo  (B) 


Offer  No.  24. 

STRAWBERRIES 

A— 50  Plants  Brandywine  (B) 
B— 12       **       Bismarck  (B) 
C— 24       **       Wm.  Belt  (B) 
Order  by   Offer  No.  and  Letter.    Sub- 
scriber's cnoice  af  any  one  of  these  three 
varieties  for  one  new  subscription.     All 
first-class  and  new   varieties.    Grown   in 
Michigan. 

Offer  No.  25. 

STRAWBERRIES 

We  will  send  Twelve  (12)  plants,  two 
each  of  the  following  varieties :  2  Carrie; 
2  Earliest,  the  earliest  berry  yet  intro- 
duced ;  2  Equinox,  the  latest ;  2  Clyde, 
one  of  the  earliest,  will  do  better  where 
land  is  not  too  rich ;  2  Belie ;  2  Evans. 
One  dozen  in  all  of  these  choice  novelties. 
Select  plants  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Raised  in  Virginia.  Sent,  postpaid,  for 
one  NEW  subscription. 

OfTer   No.  30. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  following 
offers,  postpaid,  for  one  new  subscription. 
Order  oy  offer  No.  and  Letter.  Plants 
raised  in  Maryland. 


A-4  Hall's  Favorite 
(new). 

B— 85  Brandywlne. 

C— 80  Haverland. 

D— 35  HoAnan's. 

B— 35  liady  Thomp- 
son. 


F~30  Tenn.  ProUflo. 
G~35  Warfleld,  No. 

9. 
H— 30  Tnhbs. 
J-15  Ideal. 
K~25  Bnbaoh,    No. 

5. 


Two  plants  of  Hairs  Favorite  are 
included  in  every  offer  from  B.  to  K. 

Grower  describes  Hall's  Favorite  as 
follows  :  The comingnew  strawberry.  It 
defies  competition.  Better  than  Bubach 
No.  5. 

Offer  No.  31. 

STRAWBERRIES 

^  Plants  raised  In  Iowa.  The  below  col- 
lection will  be  sent«  postpaid,  for  one  new 
subscription. 

One  hundred  plants  of  either  Haver- 
land, Enhance,  Greenville,  Beder 
Wood  or  Tennessee  Prolific,  or  twenty 
of  each  of  the  above  five  varieties. 

Offer   No.   00. 

THE  COMPLETE 

VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Plants  all  ready  to  set  out. 


^All  good  plants.  Grown  in  Maryland. 
Delivery  April  15,  postpaid.  This  is  an 
offer  we  are  not  able  to  make  our  friends 
every  week  in  the  year,  and  we  will  be 
mistaken  if  this  Bargain  is  not  taken 
advantage  of  by  thousands. 

12  Peppers,  two  kinds. 

12  Ekk  Plants. 

12  Cauliflower  SnowlMtll. 

12  Tomatoes,  two  kinds,  select. 

50  Cabbage  or  Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

50  liottuce,  two  kinds. 

14S  choice  vegetable  plants,  and  Amebi- 
CAN  Gabdenino  one  year,  to  a  NEW 
name,  for  only  $1.00. 
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OUR  PREMIUMS  ARE  OFFERED  :^Z^JS^!TZt'^::^ 
them  to  obtain  the  new  subscriber  and  retain  the  premium.     If  the  subscriber  they  procure  wants  a  premium  (and  he 
doubtless  will,)  he,  in  turn,  should  interest  himself  in  the  same  way.     New  names  sent  in  direct  are,  of  course,  also 
entitled  to  our  premium  offers. 
Every  premium  offered  by  American  Gardening  in  1897  will  be  select  and  valuable,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  orders  will 
be  filled  direct  from  growers  who  seek  the  trade  of  our  readers,  and  so  are  making  us  great  concessions,  the  premiums  will,  as 
a  rule,  be  in  themselves  worth  the  full  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 


OfTer  No.  fl4. 
THAT  8RAND  NEW  SINGLE  VIOLET 

PRINCESS  of  WALES 

Away  and  be- 
yond the  best  of 
all  the  single 
varieties  lately 
introdnced.  Tlie 
Qaeeo  of  Sln- 
Kle  Violets. 
Fraffrance  equal 
<  to  Marie  Louise. 
Blooms  very 
I  large,  strong 
'  grower  and  pro- 
ductive. Grower, 
who  is  one  of  our 
most  renowned 
violet  experts, 
will  send,  post- 
paid, for  one  new 
subscription, 
EiKht  (8)  irood  rooted  plants,  with 
some  flowers  accompanying  same;  carefully 
packed  for  safe  arrival.  Plants  rea  dy  Feb. 
15.    Grown  in  New  York. 

OlVbr  No.  43. 

DHHL-IKS 

The  recent  revival  of  interest  in  this  most 
worthy  class  of  plants,  coupled  with  the 
introduction  of  many  new  and  Interesting 
varieties,  renders  it  incumbent  on  every 
one  to  see  to  it  that  their  garden  is  supplied 
with  the  best  obtainable. 

Any  one  of  the  three  collections  here 
offered  will  be  found  up-to-date  and 
choicest  kinds,  and  as  they  come  from 
celebrated  growers  and  prize  winners,  we 
can  assure  our  friends  we  are  offering  them 
a  remarkably  good  thing  and  trust  they 
will  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage  of  one 
or  more  of  these  offers. 


A— Fonr  SBporb  Baetns  Dahlias. 

One  strong  root  each,  Wm.  A^oew, 
Oriental,  Nymphaea  and  Zalu,  by 

mall,  postpaid,  for  one  new  subscrip- 
tion. 

B— Fonr  Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias,  (Dwarf) 

One  strong  root  each.  New  Doable 
Tom  Thumb,  Arabella,  Blamen- 
fakter  and  liucy  Faacett,  by  mail, 
postpaid,  for  one  new  subscription. 

C— Fonr  Pompon  or  Bonqoet  Dahlias. 

One  strong  root  each,  Eleganta, 
^P^^g*  Ariel  and  Vivid,  by  mail, 
postpaid,  for  one  new  subscription. 

Any  one  of  these  collections  is  worth  over 

$1.00  at  retail,  but  will  be  sent  postpaid, 

carefully  packed,  and  guaranteed  to  arrive 

n  first-class  condition  for  one  NEW  sub- 

•riptlon  to  American  Gardekino  at  $1.00* 

rder  by  Offer  No.  and  Letter. 


Offer  No.  49. 


8«nt,    postpaid,  for  ONE 
N£W  sulraeriptlou  at  •!. 

^n||  SUMMER   BEDDING 

ISO  oieus  BDifis 


These  bulbs  make  beautiful  borders  for 
summer  flower  beds,  as  well  as  attractive 

S>t  plants.  The  collection  includes  150 
ulbs  in  equal  proportions  of  the  four 
following  varieties,  named,  and  in  separate 
packets: 

OXALIS  DEPPEI  ALBA.-Wliite. 
0XALI8  DEPPEI  II08EA.-Old  rose  or  salmon. 
0XALI8  ERYPHILLA  PURPUREA.-Purple. 
OXALIS  LA8LANDRA.~Crim8on.    Tall,  fine  pal- 
mate  leaves. 

Offer  No.  48. 


£¥er/  GardMer  Mbw/b  a 

....GOOD  GOOSEBERRY.... 

And,  we  will  send  two  one-year  plants, 
of  the  best  new  variety  known,  for  one  new 
subscription ;  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

THE  PEARL  COOSEBERRY. 

Read  what  the  Introducer  has  to  say: 
**The  Pearl  is  a  gooseberry  s^rown  from  the 
seed  of  Houehton,  crossed  with  Ashton  seed- 
ling,  by  Prof.  Wm.  SaunderS;  and  worthy  of 
special  notice  becaase  (z)  of  its  ffood  Quality ; 
(2)  its  size ;  (3)  its  productiveness ;  (4)  its  freedom 
from  mildew.  Asa  result  of  my  observation  I 
find  the  auality  s:ood,  very  much  like  the  Down- 
ing in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  color  marking  ; 
but  in  size  it  averages  nearly  double  that  berry, 
and  that  in  spite  ot  the  prodigious  crop  under 
which  the  bushes  are  laden.  There  was  a  row 
of  some  sixty  fine  bushes  one  year  planted,  and 
most  of  them  were  literally  bent  to  the  ground 
with  heaps  of  fruit.  The  average  was  eight 
berries  per  inch  of  wood,  and  on  one  bush  we 
estimated  that  there  must  have  been  2,500  ber- 
ries. Should  this  productiveness  prove  con- 
stant the  berry  will  be  of  great  value  for  the 
market.  With  regard  to  the  mildew,  all  I  can 
say  is  what  I  have  seen,  namely  :.  After  seven 
years  of  trial  I  have  never  found  any  trace  of 
mildew." 


Offer  No.  59. 

o[  Flower  M 

Sent,  postpaid, 
for  one  new  sub- 
scr iptlon  to 
American  Gab- 
DENING.  The  fol- 
lowing list  em- 
braces 16  varieties 
of  choice  flower 
seeds;  fresh  and 
true  to  name, 
eightof  which  are 
of  5  cent  packets, 
six  of  10  cent 
packets,  and  two 
of  15  cent  packets; 
valued  in  all  at 
tl.30  This  col- 
lection is  offered 
by  a  reliable 
grower,  in  whom  we  have  full  confidence. 


Alyssfim,  8we«t 
Asters,  mixed 
Cosmos,     Large 

Flowered 
Calendula,  Priee  of 

Orange 
CalllopsU,  mixed 
Datara*     Double, 

mixed 
Carnation  Blargner- 

Ite,    finest    doable 

mixed 
Mignonette  Maohet 


Nastortlom,  Dwarf 

mixed 
Poppy,   Carnation 

flowered,  mixed 
Sweet  Feas,  Bck- 

ford's  mixed 
Heliotrope 
liarkspur.  Dwarf, 

double 
Cob»a  Seandens 
Zinnia*     Double, 

mixed 
I<obelia  eompaeta 


Offer  No.  42. 

For   one  NEW  sabeoriptlon  at  •1.00,  re- 
ceiver to  pay  express  charges,  or  by 
mall,  postpaid,  for  Bl.Zti. 


25 


....ONE  YEAR  OLD... 

NMBIRA  aRAPE  YMES 

Ck>mment  on  this  offer  is  unneoessary, 
beyond  stating  the  fact  never  before  was 
such  an  opportunity  offered  to  start  a  vine- 
yard at  so  small  an  outlay. 

Offer  No.  40. 

THE   COMPLETE 

F lower  Garden 


This  is  a  collec- 
tion which  evenr- 
body  should  be 
sure  to  obtain. 
It  only  requires 
one  NEW  sub- 
scription to  be- 
come the  pos- 
sessor of  all  tiie 
plants  here  men- 
tioned Ready 
for  delivery  May 
1st.  Postpaid. 
Grown  in  Mary- 
land. Save  time 
growine  from 
seed  and  get  this 
lot  all  ready  to 
set  out. 


10  Antirrhinums, 

choice  mixed. 
10  Asters,  mixed. 
10  ChlDM     Pinks, 

mixed. 
10  Cosmos,        choice 

mixed. 
10  Petanias,  mixed. 

100  Choice  Flowering  Plants  and  AMERI- 
CAN Gardening,  one  year,  to  a  NEW 
name,  for  only  $1.00. 


10  Phlox  Drum- 
mondll,  mixed. 

]0  Marlsrold  £ldora. 

10  Seabiosa,  mixed, 
choice. 

10  Zinnias,  mixed, 
choice 

10  Soarlet  Sage. 


Feb.  6,  1807 
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Offer  No.  45- 

COLLECTION  OF  ROSES. 

a 

t 


a 

a 
o 


•a 

a 
c 

^^ 

m 

a 


One    Crimson    Rambler 

Ob«  Perle  One  Meteor 

One  8»fr«BO  One  Pftpa  Ctontler 

One  Mme.  C«mllle  One  Hermota 

One  Marie  Galliot  One  La  France 

One  Mlpl&etos  .  One  Bride 
One  Bridetmaid 

Sarely  the  good  things  of  this  earth  are 
open  to  everyone  who  exhibits  a  little 
energy.  Realize  yoa  can  obtain  the  above 
set  01  Twelve  Magnificent  Roses  as  a  pre- 
miom  for  one  new  subscription  to  Ameri- 
can Gardening,  and  that  it  will  not  take 
yoa  more  than  a  few  minutes'  work  to 
acoomp  ish  this,  then  send  and  get  your 


acoomp  j 
reward. 


Offer  No.  41. 


BREENVILLE  APPLE. 

(Downlns's  Winter  ruiden  Blush). 

For  one  new  subscription  we  will  send 
by  express,  receiver  to  pay  charges, 

Foar  8- Year-Old  Plants. 


Read  the  description :  This  fine  apple  was 
produced  from  seed  of  the  Pall  Maiden  Blush 
by  Jason  Downing,  in  Darke  County,  O.,  in 
tlw  Spring  of  1774.  It  made  a  vigrorous  growth, 
•ad  at  the  age  of  7  years  it  bore  some  excellent 
frait,from  which  time  it  has  produced  fruit 
taoually.  The  originator  states  that  in  1888,  at 
tbe  age  of  za  vears  from  seed,  it  yielded  15 
bashels  of  plcKed  apples.  Grower  has  been 
noticing  the  behavior  of  this  apple  for  the  past 
10  Tears,  growing  it  both  in  nursery  and 
orchard,  and  from  the  weight  of  testimony  in 
Hi  favor,  has  decided  to  grow  it  in  quantities 
to  supply  the  Increased  demand.  Description : 
^it  large,  irregular,  sometimes  flattened, 
nd  at  other  times  slightly  elongated,  inclinini? 
to  conic ;  generally  angular,  skin  lifirht  waxen 
TtUow,  with  a  bright  red  cheek  in  the  sun ; 
*tock  short,  usually  projecting  half  as  hijrh  as 
ctTity,  though  in  a  few  specimens  it  projects 
to  its  surface  and  beyond,  inserted  in  a  deep 
csTity,  often  surrounded  with  russet;  calyx 
■mall^  basin  of  moderate  depth,  flesh  yellowish, 
crisp,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  very  pleasant,  mild, 
Mb.acld  flavor.  It  has  a  fragrant  odor;  quality 
▼•ry  rood  Season,  December  to  Aprilt  Tree 
a  good  grower  and  bearer. 


Offer  No.   53. 


HARDY  EVERGREENS. 


Your  choice  of  any 
one  of  the  below  offers 
of  Hardy  Evergreens 
for  one  NEW  sub- 
scription. This  is  a 
great  big  offer  for  the 
money,  and  invaluable 
to  any  one  wishing  to 
set  out  a  young  planta- 
tion. Plants  from 
Illinois. 

A— 50   Seoteh    Pine,    6 

inches. 
B— 50    White    Pine,    4 

inches. 
C— 50  Norway  Spmoe, 

8  to  4  inches. 
D~50  Amerlean  Arbor 

Tltas,  4  inches. 
K— S5     Bed    Cedar,    4 

inches. 
F— 25  Hemlock  Spruce, 

4  inches. 
G— 15   Blue   Spraoe,   4 

inches. 
H— 25  Douglas  Spraoe, 

4  inches. 
J— 15  Pleea  Conoolor, 

4  iuohefi. 


Offer  No.  68. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

This  collection  comprises  a  very  fine 
assortment  of  eleven  standard  large  flower- 
ing varieties,  from  24-iDch  pots,  good 
plants,  and  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one 
new  subscription;  plants  grown  in  Mary- 
land. Ready  for  delivery  on  and  after 
April  15.  These  plants  will  do  well  out- 
doors in  mild  climate,  whilst  in  more 
exposed  sections  to  bring  them  to  full 
maturity  in  the  fall  they  should  have 
partial  shelter. 

Mdme.   F.   Bergnuum.-The  earliest  of  all 
large  varieties;  color  white,  of  great  excel- 
lence. 
Ivory.— A  popular  favorite;  very  dwarf  and 

free  flowering. 
miss     Minnie     vlTanamaker.  —  Pure    white 

Japanese ;  one  of  the  standard  varieties. 
Ck>iden  Wedding.— The  most  exquisite  yel- 
low Japanese  extant. 
Eugene  Dallledoose.— Monster  flowers ;  yel- 
low Japanese. 
W.  H.  Lincoln.— The  champion  late  flowering 

yellow ;  a  strand  variety. 
Col.W.  B.  Smith.— Japanese  incurved  bronze. 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Whllldln.— Earliest  of  the  Japan- 
ese yellows.    In  flower  same  time  as  Md  me. 
P.  Hergmann,  Oct.  4  to  7. 
T.  H.  Hallock.— Color  rosy  pearl;  Japanese. 
Maud  Dean.— The  most  charming  pink  Japan- 
ese ever  introduced ;  a  good  market  variety. 
Cnlllngffordll.— A  reflexed   variety   of  good 
reputation  ;  color  deepest  crimsen. 

OfTer   No.  61. 

COLLECTION    OF 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

The  following  col- 
lection will  be  sent, 
postpaid,  for  one  new 
subscription.  It  em- 
braces ten  5  cent 
packets  and  seven  10 
cent  packets ;  valued 
in  all  at  $1.20.  The 
varieties  offered  are 
all  standard,  the 
packets  regular  size, 
the  seeds  fresh  and 
true  to  name,  and  reliable.  We  feel 
assured  the  grower  will  fill  this  order  to 
your  very  complete  satisfaction.  4 


Beet,  Bolipie.    :*    '^ 
Bean.   Bush  Kefutree. 
Cabbage.      Premium 

Flat  Dutch. 
Carrot,    Henderson^s 

Intermediate. 
Celery,     Henderson's 

HDfrarf. 
Com,  Crosby. 
Cnenmber,   White 

Spine. 
I*ettiie«,  Tennis  Ball. 
Musk    Melon,    New 

Hackenssok. 


Parsnip,  Long 
Smooth. 

Peas.  Alaska. 

Badlah,  White  Tipped 
Turnip. 

Splnaoh,  Thick 
Leaved. 

Squash,  Bush  Crook 
Neck,  Yellow. 

Sqaaah,  Boston  Mar- 
row. 

Tomato,  Barly  Buby. 

Burpee's  Bush 
lima. 


Offer    No.   46. 

THE   CELEBRATED 

mt  MODNTim  GfllPt 

One  2  or  3  year  vine  and  one  1  year 
vine;  two  vines  in  all.  Sent,  postpaid, 
for  one  new  subscription. 

The  Celebrated 
Green  Mountain 
Grape  is  ■  fast 
coming  to  the 
front  and  is 
bound  to  stay. 
It  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the 
earliest  good 
grape  on  the 
market.  It  is  the 
most  delicate 
and  delicious 
grape  grown  out 
of  doors.  It  is  a 
strons:-  growing, 
healthy  vine,  an 
enormous  and 
early  bearer, 
with  well  shoul- 
dered and  hand 
some  bunches. 
No  one  grape  possesses  so  many  merits  as  the 
Green  Mountain.  The  firm  making  this  offer 
are  headquarters  for  this  vi^e  and  have  over  an 
acre  out  as  a  vmevard. 

Offer   No.   01. 

Ssnt,  Postpaid,  for  only  one  NEW  Subscription  st  $1. 

TEN    FINE 


HEVEST,  EiBUEST,  BEST. 


Mrs.    Hlgflnbotham.    Best   of  all  Ostrich 

Plumes. 
Olorlaaa.  The  pretty  twisted  petalled  yellow. 
Marie  Lonlse.    A  grand  white. 
Pitcher  and  Manda.   A  variety  of  two  colors. 
Kate  Brown.  Earliest  and  best  for  the  garden. 
Pres.  Smith.    A  robust  pink. 
Silver  Olond.    Pale  salmon. 
O.  W.  Childs.    Finest  of  the  reds. 
Mi^or  Bonnaffon.    The  best  yellow. 
Mrs.  Henry  Boblnson.     The  queen  of  all 

the  whites. 

Amongst  all  the  wealth  of  Flora's  boun- 
tiful 8tore,  and  the  wonderful  offers  by  the 
various  growers  who  have  contributed  to 
our  rich  and  varied  premium  list,  there 
will  "be  found  none  more  enticing  nor  more 
valuable  than  the  above.  Requiring  but 
a  minimum  of  care  in  warm  localities  and 
slight  protection  to  mature  in  more  severe 
climate,  and  rewarding  the  cultivator  with 
a  wealth  of  bloom  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  the  other  glories  of  the  garden  are 
fast  disappearing,  what  flower  lover  would 
Ignore  the  claim  of  the  Chrysanthemum  f 
And  where,  we  ask,  will  you  find  a 
duplicate  of  this  wonderful  offer  f  This 
colleotion  comprises  several  different  types, 
incurved,  reflexed,  early,  late,  ostrich 
plume,  variegated,  as  well  as  a  representar 
tion  of  all  colors. 
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Feb.  6,  1697. 


<►  ANNUAL  FOR  1897. 

Now  Ready.  Mailed  free  on 
application,  by  only  mention- 
ing Ambbigan  Gabdbhino. 

WM.  ELLIOTT   &   SONS, 

54  *  86  Dey  Street,  NBW  YORK. 


Meptlon  Amertean  Oaidenlng  when  yon  write. 

!  KOSS'  SEEDlft^^I^iS 

Oar  Q«muui  and  EnffUah  Gataloffue  Free  to  all 
who  need  Seeda,  no  matter  bow  much.  Wholeaale 
list  for  Market  Oardenera  and  Trackers.  Addreaa 
TUEO.  KOSS.  961  Reed  St,  Mllwavke«»  Wla. 
Dealer,  Grower  and  Importer. 
QTWuited,  m  few  g—A  aaleamf>«.,g| 


THE   RULE 
OF  THREE. 


so  FULL.SIZE8  PACIETS  IF 
eiOIGE  FLCWEI  SEEDS,  .  .  . 

50  DIFFEIEIT  VARIETIES,  AU  PUT 
UP  II  SEPARATE  PA6UIES. 


50  Cts. 

(Our  Loss.) 


Onr   180r   CATALOGUE    OF     8BBD8, 
PLANTM  AND  BUL.B8,  pretneely  11- 
Instrated  with  photo-enrraTlaffe  »i^ 

and   pen-draw^lnse   froBi  ^K 

nature  1  prices  lewest  ^ 

fer  beet  stock 
srewn. 


A    NBW    CU8TOHIR, 

always  pleaeed  and  eesiet 

again,  certain  ef  recelrlng  tlie 

_   best  treatment,    the   beet  8KED8, 

PI<ANT8  AND   BUI<B8.   and ' 

execntlen  ef  orders* 

(OUR    GAIN.) 


A  anpert)  ooDeotlon  of  FIFTT  DISTINCT  VARIETIES  of  Flower  Seeda ;  InolQdea  a  cbolee  aeleedoa  o( 
Aatera,  Ch/yaantbemama,  Sweet  Peaa.  Fonret-Me-Nota,  Panalea,  Morning  Oloriea,  Namurtlnma,  Castor  OU  Pknta 
SenaltlTe  Planta,  Poppiea.  etc..  etc.;  a  couection  Ibat  wiU  tarn  an)  nome-garden  into  a  beaottfal  dunr  oC 
rainbow  baea,  and  fnmiab  a  nniqae  atudy  In  the  many  colors  and  forma  of  plant  Hfe. 

ORDER  ITOUR  COLLECTION  AT  ONCE  AMD  SHOW  THIS  ADVBRTISKI[ENT  ^^O  TOUR  FRIENDS. 

PITCHEE  &  MANDA,'^""?^'};.^^  Short  Hills,  H.  J. 


Mention  Amertean  Gardening  when  you  write. 


MARKET  GARDENERS 

GET   MY   PBIOE8   BBFOBE   YOU   BUY.       Catalogue  Free. 
Try  Battles*  Early  FaTorlte  Canllllower*  Trial  Packet.  10  cts. 


Send  St  once  tns  list  o( 
seeds  yon  wlsb  to  bay 
and  I  wUl  qnots  botUn 
prices  by  return  nulL 


GROWER  OP  FARM 

AND  QARDBN  SBBDS. 


Mention  Amerioan  Qardening  when  you  write. 

THE  BEST  SEED  POTATOES 

And  Farm  Seeds  are  grown  on ... . 

Michigan  New  Muck  Lands  by 

HiRRT  H.  HAllOID,  dl^ur.  jvuchi^. 

ILargest  grower  of  tteed  j>otatoes  in  America. 
Prices  low.    Write  him  for  illustrated  caUlogue. 
Pree  to  all.    Describes  how  he  ffrew  over 
r50  Bnsh.  Manle'sThoronghbred  per  Acre. 

Mention  Amerioan  Qardening  when  yon  write. 
LET  US  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  YOUR 

^ VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

FOR    SPRING    AND    SUMMER. 

We  grow  a  fuH  line  of  all  the  desirable  varieties. 
We  offer  Tomato,  I^ettnce,  Cabbage,  Celery 
and  8weet  Potato  plants  at  26  cents  per  100 ;  $1.25 
per  1000.  For  prices  on  large  quantities,  please 
apply  to 

R.  VINCENT,  JR.  A  SON,  White  Marsh,  Md. 
Mention  Amerioan  Gardening  when  you  write. 

Seeds!       Seeds!; 

78d  AMinal  Prieod  Catalogue  of 

VEIETARLE.  FAR!  All  FLOWER  SEEOS 

Is  now  ready  and  mailed  Free  to  all  applicant*. 

Bridgeman's  Seed  Warehouse, 

S7  Kut  19th  StTMt,       •      New  York  City. 

Mmtlon  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

TRY  DREBR'S 

aiRDEN  SEEDS 

Plants,  Bulbs  and 
Beqnisltee.  They  are  the 
best  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Calendar  for  1896  mailed 
free.    Address 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 
714  Chestnut  St.,  PHILA. 

Mention  Amerioan  Qardening  when  you  write. 

Established  44  Years. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 

DomiiiissiOD  Bealers 

100  Inrray  St.,  lEW  YORK. 
Frttits,  Pottltry,  Game,  Eggs, 

ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  TAKEN  ON  COMMISSION. 
HOT  HOUSE  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Mention  Amerioan  Gardening  when  you  write. 


Cj:-   PRANK  .H.  BATTLES,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


Buy  direct  and  pay  but  one  profit.    No  nursery  carries 
a  more  complete  assortment  of  the  best  In 

Fruit  aid  Ornaneotal  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Plaits,  Roses,  Viies,  Bulbs,  Seeds. 

Don't  buy  trash.   Don*t  pay  two  prices.   But  send  fori 
our  free  oataloffue  today.  It  tells  It  all,  an  elegant  book 


of  16B   oases  profusely    illustrated. 

Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.  sent  by  mall  postpaid. 


Seeds,  Plants, 
rger 
ition 


by  express  or  freight.   Safe  arrival  and  satlsfactk 
Kuaranteed.  43d  Year,  82  Greenbouses,  1000  Acres. 

THB  8TORR8  A  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  120,  PAINE8VILLE,  OHia 


MtTiHitn  Annfrii^^aii  GarJientpg  when  ymj   wrJl 


4^  y 


'^'.:f;^jears  ago  Socrates  said 

"GAkL*/^^  ^^^^sthesourceof  health,  strength,  plenty,  riches 
'and  honesi  ,  dure/'  For  a  successful  garden  you  want  the 
best  seeds  thSt  grow.  Our  GARDEN  AND  FARM  MAN- 
UAL tells  all  about  them.     It  is  free  to  seed  buyers.    Write  now. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  ^^  Vh".  J^D^t'^'H^rp?*'^*' 


Menaon  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


WE  OFFER 


TCTHCONO 


NEW  THINGS 


She  Bismarck  Apple— Bears  splendid  fruit  on  2-year  grafts.    A  remarkable  new  fruit. 
edysaram  Mnltijngani— A  new  Mongolisn  Shrub  of  great  beauty. 
Lord  Penzance's  Hybrid  Sweetbriers^ Worthy  a  place  in  every  garden. 
Tibarnnm  Tomentosam— We  consider  this  the  finest  shrub  grown.    Very  rare. 
Picea  Concolor— An  improvement  on  the  Blue  Spruce. 
The  Weeplnff  8prace. 

Clematis  Panlcnlata— Without  an  equal  as  a  hardy  climber,  ao  cts. 
Maffnolias,  Japan  Maplee. 

The  best  stock  of  IIerbac€»ons  Persnaials  hi  the  country. 
Hhododendrons  and  Azaleae  at  lowest  prices  quoted. 

For  all  these,  and  fall  advlcejand  plans  for  planting  Igrounds  and  gardens,  write  ua 

New  Catalogue  mailed  for  KQcts 

TIE  SUDY  ma  lURSERT  CO.  10!  State  St..  Iistm.  lass. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

Seeds  to  Burn 


FORIA  PERIOD 

OF  SIXTEEN  YEARS 

THE  PURCHASERS  OF 


Landretlis'  5eeds 


have  been  proteoted  by  our  Dated  Papers,  and  our  BURNING  SYSTEBf,  which  gives  your  Local 
Merchant  the  Privilege  of  Burning  his  Stock  Left  Over  at  the  end  of  the  season,  thus  aaauringto 
his  customers  Fresh  Seed  Bverv  Year.  D.  Landreth  &  Sons  are  not  Seed  Merchants  depending 
upon  others  for  their  supplies,  but  are  Seed  Panmers  and  Grow  their  Own  Stocks  fro>n  toe 
Most  Perfect  Types  and  under  the  experienced  eye  and  direction  of  members  of  the  Firm.  Thw 
work  has  been  iroing  on  gince  1784,  and  the  business  is  now  conducted  by  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Generations.  This  in  itself  is  a  Guarantee  tliht  the  Seeds  are  as  good  as  seeds  can  be  made.  Ask 
vour  local  Merchant  for  LANDRETH8\  Otoserwe  tlie  Date  on  eacli  Packet,  and  if 
ne  does  not  keep  Landretbs^  on  sale,- send  us  a  Postal  for  our  CATALOG UB  which  contains 
Truthful  Descriptions  and  Sound  Practical  Information  and  we  will  fill  fyour  order  direct  from 
headquarters. 

Address,  DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SONS,  Seed   Farmers,   Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Mention  American  Oaj''^>*ng  when  you  write. 
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Strawberries  in  Matted  Rows. 

It  strikes  me  that  friend  Grelner's  "  Some  Notes  on  Fruits  " 
in  your  issue  of  January  30,  afe  somewhat  misleading  in 
relation  to  straw- 
berries when  it  is 
said,  **  in  order  to 
have  a  full  crop  we 
must  have  full 
matted  rows." 
This  statement 
without  any  quali- 
fication would  lead 
to  a  heap  of  trouble 
and  loss;  for  '*full 
matted  rows  *•  with 
most  people  would 
mean  all  the  plants 
that  would  natur- 
ally root  in  the 
average  matted 
row. 

Now  many  other 
fruit  [growers  as 
well  as  I,  know 
from  dearly  bought 
experience  that  in 
the  case  of  the 
free  running  varie- 
ties that  the  straw- 
berry plant  itself  is 
the  worst  weed  of 
the  strawberry 
bed,  and  if  all  are 
allowed  to  take 
root  they  crowd 
outallhopeofflrst- 
eiaes  fruit  and 
greatly  diminish 
the  chance  for  a 
tttll  crop.  Few,  if 
•ny  of  our  very 
best  cultivators 
BOW  allow  plants 
to  mat  so  thickly. 

The  only  "lull 
matted  row"  that 
it  ia  safe  to  depend 
OQ  is  one  18  inches 
to  2  feet  wide,  with 
I>i«nts  evenly  dis- 


FiG.  35.— New  Giant  Marguerite  :  sliothly  reduced.    (See  page  108). 


tributed  not  closer  than  6  Inches  apart.  Such  rows  yield 
heavily  where  plant  food  and  moisture  are  abundant,  and  may 
be  formed  by  striking  runners  first  when  wanted,  and  keeping 
the  rest  cut  off,  or  by  letting  plants  mat  at  will  in  the  old  way, 

then  trimming  out 
the  surplus  in 
early  September. 

According  to 
Prof.  Hutt,  War- 
field  ranlcs  first  in 
yield;  here  in  the 
East  this  variety 
is  a  tremendous 
plant  maker,  and 
if  allowed  to  mat 
freely  is  a  moder- 
ate yielder  of  in- 
ferior berries, 
while  in  narrow 
rows  or  well  thin- 
ned, matted  rows 
it  is  fine.  Clyde 
and  Isabella  are 
both  enormous 
yielders  of  berries 
of  great  size ;  they 
are  also  great  plant 
makers,  and  will 
not  do  their  best 
in  *<full  matted 
rows."  Plants  need 
light,  air,  and 
moisture,  and  it  is 
not  reasonable  or 
fair  to  expect  a 
strawberrry  to  do 
its  best  when  over- 
cro wded  and 
thirsty.  For  my 
plant  trade  I  grow 
many  acres  of 
strawberries  i  n 
thickly  matted 
rows,  and  whatever 
are  not  sold  are 
left  for  fruitage. 
My  brother,  just 
across  the  way,  on 
similar  land,  and 
with  the  same  var- 
ieties in  thin  mat- 
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ted  rows  beats  me  in  yield  and  quality  of 
fruit  every  time. 

The  Tennessee  strawberry,  I  note,  is 
spoken  of  by  a  few  as  not  a  great  yielder, 
and  by  many  others  as  one  of  the  best 
early  varieties ;  it  is  another  great  plant 
maker,  and  I  think  that  those  who  prize 
it  so  highly  are  those  who  do  not  attempt 
to  fruit  it  in  "  full  matted  rows." 

J.  H.    Hale. 

South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


That  Plant  Registration  Bureau. 

After  reading  the  many  excellent 
contributions  to  your  Journal  on  this 
subject,  I  am  fully  convinced  that,  as 
Mr.  Gorbett  says  (page  86),  "the  person 
who  neglects  to  secure  official  recogni- 
tion will  be  disregarded  by  enlightened 
buyers." 

But  can  we  not  already  secure  of- 
ficial recognition?  To  be  sure,  we 
have  no  "registnttion  bureau,"  but  we 
have  a  Division  of  Pomology,  and  any 
one  who  discovers  or  originates  a  r^^w 
fruit  or  vegetable  or  nut  or  anything 
of  the  kind  would  certainly  be  more 
than  foolish  if  he  did  not  submit  it  for 
inspection  before  he  introduced  it 
Therei  Is  no  way  that  I  can  see  to  regis- 
ter such  a  thing  as  an  apple,  straw- 
berry or  x>otato;  it  has  to  have  some 
distinguishing  characteristic  before  it 
can  be  done.  Can  you  so  minutely  de- 
scribe a  strawberry  as  to  distinguish 
it  under  all  conditions  from  any  other? 
Merely  registering  Bouncer,  Greenville 
or  Gandy  will  not  help  the  sale  much 
nor  protect  the  public  from  fraud,  as, 
while  the  variety  may  be  all  the  orig- 
inator or  the  registration  bureau 
claims  it  to  be  in  their  respective  lo- 
calities, when  taken  away  it  may  not 
compare  with  others.  The  Albemarle 
or  Newtown  pippin  apple  Is  a  great 
success  in  some  portions  of  Virginia, 
but  when  taken  elsewhere  how  does 
it  behave?  The  bureau  could  certain- 
ly say  it  was  of  the  best  quality  and 
brought  the  highest  prices  known,  but 
would  this  help  the  average  grower  if 
he  could  not  grow  it?  The  chemist 
who  analyzes  a  particular  brand  of  f  er- 
tilhser  knows  it  contains  so  much  phos- 
poric  acid,  potash  or  ammonia,  but 
how  is  the  registration  bureau  to  be 
able  to  do  more  than  simply  register 
the  name  of  a  new  fruit,  and  full  de- 
scription as  seen  in  a  particular  speci- 
men? Good  or  bad  qualities,  soil,  cli- 
mate and  other  conditions  make  such 
changes  it  would  hardly  be  a  safe  un- 
dertaking. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  we  can 
send  a  new  fruit  to  the  United  States 
Pomologlst,  and  if  it  be  deserving  he 
will  describe  it  in  his  annual  report  as 
promising  or  desirable,  and  this  cer- 
tainly is  an  advantage  as  far  as  it 
goes.  Any  intelligent  grower  or  orig- 
inator of  new  fruits,  flowers  or  vege- 
tables will  thus  submit  samples. 

Mr.  RIdgeway  is  certainly  correct 
when  he  says  substantially  that  sta- 
tion reports  count  for  little.  The  worst 
strawberry  fraud  we  have  had  in 
mttny  years  was  the  Van  Deman,  **ful- 
ly  tested"  and  favorably  reported  by 
almost  every  station  in  the  United 
States,  yet  when  planted  commeix^ially 
not  one  grower  in  ten  made  a  success 
of  it;  and  a  strawberry  can  be  tested 
in  a  few  years,  but  a  pear,  peach  or 
apple  cannot. 

I  don'it  want  to  be  understood  as 
throwing  cold  vwiter  on  the  proceed- 
ings, but  we  must  have  a  better  plan 
than  has  been  suggested  so  far.  No 
one  would  be  more  glad  than  I  to  see 
originators  liberally  rewarded  for  all 
they  have  done,  and  I  know  they  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  realize  any  fair  compensa- 


tion for  their  labors.  The  skill  and 
labor  expended  to  produce  a  new  fruit, 
flower  or  vegetable  are  greater  than  to 
invent  an  electric  motor  or  a  mowing 
machine,  but  the  compensation  does 
not  stand  in  like  proportion. 

A  few  years  ago  I  wivte  a  letter  to 
the  "Country  Gentleman"  on  the  same 
lines  as  Mr.  Ridgeway*s  in  regard  to 
trial  grounds.  Every  intelligent,  up- 
to-date  grower  must  have  such,  else 
how  is  he  to  know  what  to  plant?  The 
man  who  would  plant  a  peach  or  pear 
or  apple  orchard  on  this  peninsula  and 
select  the  varieties  that  were  standard 
only  twenty  years  ago  would,  to  use 
an  everyday  expression,  "not  be  In  it" 
now. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  bulk  of  the 
trees  In  a  peach  orchard  here  would 
have  been  Troth's  Barly;  now  it  is 
never  planted.  The  Kielfer  pear  has  dis- 
placed almost  every  other  variety,  and 
the  old  Wilson  strawberry  cannot  be 
found  outside  a  few  nursery  cata- 
logues. We  must  have  our  own  trial 
grounds,  and  they  do  not  cost  much. 

Del.  CHARLES  WRIGHT. 


Horticulturists  Lazy  Club. 

Many  of  the  mors  Important  papers  and 
Journals  of  interest  to  the  horticulturist 
and  florist  are  received  at  the  Lazy  Club 
room,  Cornell  University,  and  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  members  may  be  called  to  a» 
many  of  the  leading  articles  as  possible,  a 
member  is  appointed  each  week  to  review 
the  publications  received,  and  report  at 
the  following  meeting. 
Arctic  Plera. 

At  a  meeting  on  Jan.  25,  J.  0.  Martin 
gave  a  sketch  of  his  recent  trip  to  Green- 
land.  A  party  from  Cornell,  accompanied 
Lieutenant  Peary  In  his  expedition  to 
Greenland  the  past  summer.  ^They  landed 
July  7  and  remained  at  various  points 
along  the  coast  in  all  about  two  months.. 

In  substance  the  speaker  said:  The 
northernmost  station  inhabited  by  white 
people  is  Upemavik.  This  Is  in  latitude 
74.10.  The  climate  here  is  very  rigorous, 
and  the  arctic  sun  shines  only  about  three 
months,  setting  in  September.  The  soil  is 
very  shallow  and  is  found  only  in  hollows 
and  crevices  bet  wen  the  rocks.  All  the 
herbage  is  much  dwarfed,  the  tallest  growth 
being  not  more  than  sixteen  or  eighteen 
inches  high,  and  it  attains  this  height  only 
in  the  most  sheltered  and  favored  places. 
Species  of  the  willow  are  quite  common, 
and  these  are  frequently  found  with 
branches  five  or  six  feet  long,  but  of  a 
trailing  habit. 

-Of  the  379  species  of  plants  which  have 
been  reported  from  Greeland,  the  Cornell 
party  collected  about  one  hundred  spcclea 
in  the  short  time  which  they  were  there. 
Among  them,  the  willow,  heath,  saxifrage, 
sedge,  poppy  are  the  most  common. 

The  growing  season  extends  over  a  per- 
iod of  six  or  eight  weeks.  The  plants, 
however,  make  the  most  of  this  short  time 
and  grow  with  remarakable  rapidity  while 
the  favorable  season  lasts,  though  some 
species  take  tho  precaution  to  flower  and 
ripen  their  fruit  before  making  growth.  By 
the  first  of  August  many  of  the  plants  were 
past  full  bloom  and  some  had  even  gone 
to  seed. 

Mr.  Martin  does  not  agree  with  the  com- 
monly accepted  notion  in  regard  to  the  in- 
tense brilliancy  of  the  Artclc  flowers,  but 
thinks  that^tbey  are  no  more  bright  than 
those  with 'which  we  are  more  familiar. 
Possibly  the  contrast  of  the  colors  of  th« 
flowers  with  their  bleak  surroundings  has 
griyen  rise  to  the  common  idea.  One  of  the 
photographs  represented  the  Arctic  poppy, 
Papaver  nudicaule  var  arcticum,  with  its 
blossoms  growing  up  through  the  snow. 

The  summer  temperature  as  recorded  by 
the  party  ranged  from  26  to  66  degrees 
Fahrenheit  above  zero.  The  frost  never 
leaves  the  ground  beyond  the  depth  of  a 
very  few  feet.  H.  P.  GOULD. 


Plant  Beauty. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Msssachusetti 
Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey, 
State  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  lectured  on 
this  subject.  The  hints  contained  in  the 
following  abstract  will  be  of  value  as  guidei 
to  those  who  use  flowers  as  indoor  decora- 
tions: 

"Plant  beauty  is  of  two  sorts,  beauty  of 
color  and  beauty  of  form.  In  some  planti. 
like  the  callA,  beauty  of  form  predominates; 
in  others,  like  the  paeony,  beauty  of  color, 
in  still  othera,  like  the  gladiolus,  the  Uom 
of  stalk,  flower  and  bud  are  as  noticeably 
lovely  as  their  colon.  Plants  conspicuottiiy 
beautiful  for  their  form  should  not  be 
gathered  together  in  tight  bouqueU;  eacb 
should  be  enjoyed  by  Itself  or  with  two  or 
three  companions  so  grouped  in  a  vase  or 
other  receptacle  that  the  beautiful  Unei 
of  each  are  enhanced  by  those  of  the 
others.  Plants  of  lovely  color,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  more  effective  when  massed.  One 
snowball  is  insignificant;  a  bushel  basket 
full  of  branches  crowded  with  the  balls  of 
creamy  white  glowing  against  the  rich  green 
of  their  foliage  Is  highly  elective.  In  the 
arrangement  of  flowers  of  beautiful  form, 
we  have  much  to  learn  from  the  Japanese. 

"The  Studio  for  October  and  December. 
1896,  has  suggestive  articles  with  more  lUg- 
gestive  Illustrations  of  the  fine  art  of  flower 
arrangement  as  practised  by  the  floral  art- 
ists of  the  Sunrise  Kingdom.  Mr.  Conder*! 
book  CO  the  subject  will  repay  thoughtful 
study.  Even  the  Japanese  prints,  now  « 
easily  obtainable,  are  not  to  be  despised  by 
the  wide-awake  florist. 

"Form  beauty  is  dependent  largely  upon 
oontnuit,  proportion,  and  curvature,  and 
the  grouping  of  plants  or  sprays  is  to  be 
governed  by  the  law  of  balance. 

"Beautiful  color  has  such  qualities  ai 
purity,  gradation,  depth;  and  when  colored 
flowers  are  massed,  harmonious  relations 
of  the  different  hues  should  be  secured. 

"There  are  five  typical  color  groups  or 
harmonies.  The  first  may  be  called  a  cob- 
traated  harmony.  All  green  leaved  planti 
with  white  flowers  are  in  this  group.  The 
second  is  dominant  harmony,  produced  by 
combining  tints  and  shades  of  one  oohnr, 
as  for  example  a  head  of  hyacinths  or  a 
bunch  of  double  violet  asters  with  no  green 
foliage  in  sight  This  comblnatUm  of  tinti 
and  shades,  so  common  In  the  decorative 
arts  and  in  dress  goods,  is  rarely  found  hi 
nature,  and  is  least  satisfactory  as  a  har- 
mony. The  tl^rd  is  analogous  harmony, 
composed  of  related  hues  of  color.  All 
green-leaved  plants  with  yellow  flowers  an 
in  this  group.  A  bunch  of  gladioli  tinted 
with  violet-red,  crimson,  rose,  scarlet,  and 
salmon,  forms  an  analogous  harmimy  of 
exquisite  beauty.  The  fourth  is  comple- 
mentary harmony — a  harmony  broiu^t 
about  by  the  Juxtaposition  of  complement- 
ary colors.  A  violet-red  camellia  seen 
against  its  glossy  green  leaves  is  a  com- 
plementary harmony;  so  also  is  a  bunch 
of  violets  with  their  rich  yellow-green 
leaves.  The  fifth  is  perfected  harmony;  a 
color  group  composed  of  analogous  hues 
combined  with  a  color  complementary  to 
the  general  effect  of  all  the  group.  9^r  ex- 
ample, the  gladioli  forming  an  analogous 
harmony  if  -placed  against  a  background 
of  old  Ampelopsis  leaves,  of  rich  bluish 
green  color,  would  be  greatly  enhanced  fai 
color  effect,  and  the  whole  would  form  a 
perfected  harmony.  A  bowl  full  of  pan- 
sies  is  in  perfected  harmony.  The  analo- 
gous group  runs  through  varying  hues, 
from  pure  yellow  in  the  flower  centers  to 
the  yellowish-green  of  the  foliage.  The 
complementary  to  the  effect  of  this  group 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  rich  purple  of  the 
petals. 

"The  American  people  are  becoming 
more  sensitive  to  beauty  every  year.  The 
florists  who  furnish  flowers  to  decorate 
their  homes  and  halls  can  do  much  to  ele- 
vate public  taste.  A  really  beautiful  thing 
is  always  attractive.  What  was  true  of 
Emerson  is  true  for  us  all.  Speaking  of 
beauty  he  said: 

•When  first  my  eyes  saw  thee 
I  found  me  tjhy  thrall.' 

It  costs  no  more  to  make  a  beautiful  bou- 
quet than  to  make  an  ugly  one,  and  ulti- 
mately he  who  produces  beauty  gives  the 
greater  pleasure  and  Tecelves  the  larger  re- 
ward." 


Feb.  13.  i8g7. 
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The  Vegetable  Garden. 

■SS  Pl«At,  Tommtoee  and  Peppers. 

—If  not  already  started  these  should  now 
be  sown  in  flats  or  pans.  We  prefer  to 
cover  such  seeds  with  clean  sand,  as  they 
will  then  come  up  more  eveDly.  Cover  with 
a  pane  of  glass,  over  which  should  be 
placed  a  piece  of  brown  paper,  to  be  re- 
moved after  germination  takes  place.  The 
ghuis  should  be  reversed  dally,  so  that  the 
accumulated  moisture  on  the  underside  can 
dry  off.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  plunge  the 
flats  to  the  top  in  a  bottom  heat  of  about  70 
decrees.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  wat« 
ering  these  plants  while  small.  The  best 
method  is  to  immerse  the  pan  or  flat  in  a 
tub  containing  sufficient  water  to  reach 
three-fourths  of  Ma  height,  allowing  the 
water  to  soak  upwards. 

C«rrots,  B^ets— A  mild  hot  bed  made 
with  one  foot  of  hot  mauure.  covered  with 
six  inches  of  good  rich  loam  is  admirable 
for  an  early  crop  of  these.  A  few  seeds  of 
Early  Forcing  Carrot  can  be  sown  broad- 
cast, and  the  seedlings  when  large  enough 
thinned  out  to  two  inches  apart,  the  largest 
to  be  retained  and  the  roots  used  in  suc- 
cession as  ready  to  give  room  to  the  others. 


be  secured;  the  seed  stores  now  supply  a 
very  convenient  wire  support.  Powder  bel- 
lowa  distribute  hellebore  and  tobacco  dust 
better  and  more  economically  than  tha 
hand.  Raffia  for  tying,  insectlcidee,  fertil- 
izers, nitrate  of  soda,  wood  ashes,  plaster, 
soot,  etc.,  all  will  be  needed  later  on,  and 
supplies  should  be  got  in. 

Out  of  Date.— The  case  of  a  nearby 
farmer  which  has  Just  come  to  my  no* 
tlce  is  worthy  attention.  He  has  for  years 
been  growing  vegetables  to  sell  in  the  vil- 
lages, and  although  possessing,  right  on  his 
own  premises,  the  materials  ready  to  make 
a  complete  hot-bed,  it  never  occurred  to 
him  that  by  utilizing  these  he  could  raise 
^11  his  own  plants,  having  always  purchased 
them  from  a  greenhouse.  Thus,  a  good 
percentage  of  his  profits  were  lost  to  him. 
Had  he  invested  one  dollar  a  year  for  a 
good  gardening  paper,  and  set  aside  one 
hour  of  one  evening  weekly  to  its  perusal, 
he  would  have  learned  much  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage and  profit.  It  does  not  pay  to  be 
lacking  in  mental  capacity,  as,  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  and  latest  methods 
of  culture,  no  amount  of  industry  or  hard 
work  will  make  the  business  successful. 
W.  M.  EDWARDS,  R.  I. 


Fig.  36.-  Ntw  Heliamhus.    (Seejpigo  10^.) 


Early  Egyptian  beet  sown  in  the  same  man- 
ner should  be  thinned  out  to  three  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  may  be  readily  trans- 
planted into  other  beds  for  succession.  Ven- 
tilate freely  every  fine  day. 

XUtrlr  Spinach.— This  may  be  sown  as 
directed  for  carrots,  but  if  space  be  not 
available  it  will  grow  in  a  cold  frame  in  a 
sheltered  corner,  if  protected  during  frosty 
weather.  This  will  give  a  crop  much  earlier 
than  from  outside  sowings.  A  three-inch 
potfull  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  a  sash  well 
mixed  with  the  soil  before  sowing  the  seed 
will  induce  a  vigorous  growth. 

Mint.— A  few  roots  of  this  planted  in  the 
hot  bed  will  be  useful  before  Easter. 

SprtiMr    Oatalo^aes.— These    are    now 

distributed  and  should  be  carefully  exam- 
ined, otherwise  something  wanted  will  be 
overlooked.  The  best  varieties  suited  to  our 
wants  and  locality  must  be  selected.  To 
avoid  the  rush  seed  should  be  ordered  at 
once.  It  is  better  to  have  a  supply  on 
hand  on  time  than  risk  any  delays  when  the 
planting  season  opens. 

Qmr^t^  Reaaisltes.— For  convenience  It 
Is  neesnary  to  have  many  sundries  on  hand. 
Tomato    supports    of    some    kind    should 


The  Forcing  House. 

CaonmberB,  from  this  time  on.  will 
make  rapid  growth.  Still,  when  the 
vines  are  making  rapid  headway  and  proba- 
bly a  little  soft  ti6sue,  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised in  regard  to  airing,  etc.,  otherwise 
mildew  will  set  in,  and  that  means  disas- 
ter. It  is  poor  policy  to  allow  the  tempera- 
ture to  rise  above,  say  65  degrees,  without 
having  a  chink  of  air  on.  it  does  not  matter 
whether  the  crop  be  cucumbers  or  any 
other. 

Strain  of  Seed—All  growers  will  agree 
that  Telegraph  is  one  of  the  very  best  va- 
rieties for  winter  forcing,  if  the  true  Tele- 
graph can  be  had.  Why  is  there  so  much 
inferior  so-called  Telegraph  cucumber  seed 
put  on  the  market?  I  have  seen  cucumbers 
forced  on  and  oflf  for  twenty  years,  and 
know  a  good  strain  when  I  see  it.  If  the 
true  strain  be  not  in  the  seed  disappoint- 
ment will  follow.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ever  had  stronger  growing  vines  than  this 
winter,  but  the  fruit  was  of  a  mighty 
poor  quality,  though  plentiful.  I  would 
much  rather  have  had  half  the  quantity 
and  perfect  quality.  The  treatment  is  not 
to  be  blamed,  for  a  plant  of  Sutton's  Pro- 
gress   cucumber,    growing    in    the    same 


house,  was  eminently  satisfactory.  Great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  seeds 
for  winter  forcing  crops,  as  the  expense 
connected  with  the  work  is  too  great  for 
worthless  varieties  to  be  grown. 

Canliflower—Keep  the  soil  stirred 
about  the  plants.  They  are  moisture-loving 
plants.  If  allowed  to  dry,  buttons  will 
result.  Cauliflower  as  a  rule  does  not 
amount  to  much  in  the  house  after  March; 
but  a  hotbed  should  be  made  at  once  and 
nice  young  plants  set  in  it.  A  useful  crop 
will  result  in  April  or  the  first  part  of  liay. 
Cauliflower  will  also  make  rapid  headway 
in  a  frame,  especially  where  there,  is  a  lit- 
tle bottom  heat. 

Tomatoes. — It  may  be  Interesting  to  the 
readers  of  American  (hardening  to  know 
why  I  claim  Sutton'a  Beet  of  All  to  be 
superior  to  Lorillard.  In  a  few  words  the 
reasons  are:  It  matures  more  quickly  than 
Lorillard.  We  had  Sutton's  carrying  fifty 
perfect  fruits  to  the  vine,  when  Lorillard 
did  not  average  more  than  twenty-five. 
This  was  in  the  month  of  January,  which 
is  the  crucial  month.  A  good  free-setting 
tomato  for  winter  forcing  is  worth  having. 
W.  TURNER,  N.  T. 


The  Fruit  Qardeo. 

Manure     for     the     Bearing     Treee* 

and  they  all  need  it  e?ery  year.  If  you 
have  not  given  the  annual  coat.  It  may  be 
applied  at  the  first  opportunity;  a  little 
snow  will  not  be  in  the  way,  and  labor, 
horses  and  carta  are  more  readily  soured 
now  than  later.  Have  you  noted  the  con- 
trast between  fruit  on  a  Bartlett  pear  grow- 
ing in  cultivated  ground  and  getting  ita 
due  allowance  of  food  and  that  on  another 
tree  that  does  not.  and  even  also  shows 
mief ceding?  Both  styles  can  be  seen  with- 
out traveling  far. 

PeacheB_The  many  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  experienced  this  winter  are 
likely  to  seriously  affect  the  fruit  pros- 
pects. The  pruning  of  the  treee  should  be 
left  to  the  very  last  possible  moment. 

Blackberries.— The  pruning  of  the 
laterals  is  oft^n  overdone  (to  make  the 
lines  look  well),  and  so  we  get  more  wood 
than  flowers.  Leave  the  laterals  quite 
long— flf teen  to  twenty  inches— and  cut 
out  the  small  canes,  unless  you  want  to 
plant  another  line.  The  time  to  decide  on 
the  number  of  canee  for  bearing  next  sea- 
son is  when  cultivating  in  summer. 

The  Fralt  Cellar.— -This  will  need  at- 
tention more  frequently  as  the  days  length- 
en, and  there  are  greater  variations  in 
outside  temperature.  Than  the  cellar  few 
places  connected  with  the  garden  are  more 
interesting  when  every  comer  is  kept  snug 
and  clean,  or  more  disgusting  when  rotten 
fruit  is  visible. 

Winter  Prunlaff.— When  there  is  a 
foot  or  more  of  enow  on  the  ground  a  man 
does  not  feel  like  whistling  when  pruning, 
even  if  the  temperature  i»  above  the  freez- 
ing point  and  neither  do  I  think  pruning 
necessary  work  when  the  wood  is  frozen 
and  the  pruner's  feet  very  little  better, 
for  there  are  plenty  of  days  for  the  work 
when  it  will  be  better  for  both.  Don't 
hurry  too  much.  There  are  a  few  other 
items  which  can  be  attended  to  Just  now; 
such  are  seeing  If  there  are  any  tools,  etc., 
needed  for  the  summer,  light  ladders,  saw 
benches,  berry  baekets.  hand  barrows, 
stakes  for  trees,  lists  of  fruits  wanted. 
We  are  getting  into  the  time  of  year  when 
there  has  to  be  some  hustling  done  in  other 
than  the  fruit  <lepartments. 

J.   HOLLOW  AY,   L.   I. 


Tests  on  Cabbages.— Three  varieties  were 
erown  at  the  Maine  station  to  test  the  effect 
of  size  of  seed  on  the  heads.  In  two  vari- 
eties the  larger  seed  was  found  to  produce 
much  heavier  heads.  Tying  up  the  outer 
leaves  was  found  ta  have  no  influence  upon 
the  maturity  of  the  head,  while  it  caused  a 
marked  decrease  in  size,  the  moisture  col- 
lecting within  the  leaves  almost  invariably 
caused  the  heads  to  decay.  Mulching  the 
plants  with  swale  hay  produced  heads 
slightly  larger  than  were  borne  by  un- 
mulched  plants.  But  little  effect  on  the  size 
of  fhe  heads  was  produced  by  deep  cultiva- 
tio  n,  but  the  plants  appeared  to  mature 
more  uniformly  than  when  shallow  cultiva- 
tion was  given. 
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Novelties  of  the  Season. 

In  this  issne  we  continue  the  presentation  of  a  selection  of  the  N'mn-ines  of  the  Season,  as  seen  in  ike  varims 
trade  catalogues  and  lists.  The  present  series  will  be  followed  up  by  ot/ie*  s  dut  ing  the  next  few  weeks,  when  fruits  and 
vegetables  will  also  be  included.     The  descriptions  given  aie  those  of  the  inlrodkcers. 


THB  NBW  GIANT  CALIFORNIAN  DAISY. 

(Chrysanthemum  Frutescens  GIffanteum.) 

This  is  one  of  the  best  Galifornian  Dovelties  of  recent  introduction,  and  is  truly  a 

fiant  in  8ize  and  in  every  way  superior  to  all  the  older  varieties  now  in  cuitivatiuu 
'he  habit  of  the  plant  is  verv  compact  and  symmetrical.  The  individual  flowers  ara 
gigantic  in  size,  measuring  fully  41^  inches  in  diameter.  The  petals  are  of  good  sub- 
stance and  are  arransced  in  two  rows  around  a  bright  yellow  ceuter.  It  is  a  very  frt^e 
flowering  variety  and  the  flowers  last  a  long  time  in  perfection.  Was  awarded  h  Hi  s^ 
class  certiflcate  oy  the  New  Jersey  Floricultural  Society,  November  10,  1896.  (Fig^  '^) 
From  the  Catalogue  of  Garrett  A  Rose,  Jersey  City.  M.  J. 


Double  White  Fringe 
ed  Poppy. 

This  splendid  flower  ib  the 
outcome  of  the  labors  or  an 
enthusiastic  flower  lover 
who  has  been  skillfully  and 
patiently  at  work  on  it  ftir 
years.  Starting  with  the 
Did  Double  White  Carniitlon 
Poppy,  he  has  increased  the 
number  and  length  or  the 
petals  and  their  purity  of 
color,  at  the  same  time  di- 
minishing thefr  width  until 
he  has  produced  an  im- 
mense, dazzling  whit«  How- 
er,  so  double  and  ynt  bo 
finely  divided  that  it  resem- 
bles a  ball  of  silk  floae.  It 
is  rare  to  find  a  plant  com- 
ing so  absolutely  free  from 
variation  as  this  does,  and 

it  is  evident  that  thero  has  been  grtttl  oftro  ii«ed  in  Its  development. 
It  is  a  most  distinct  and  evident  improvement  on  an^^  form  of  Garoa* 
tion  Poppy  in  cultivation,  and  will  bo  welcomed  by  all  flower  lovers. 
(Fig.  37.) 

Introduced  by  D.  If.  ferry  &  Co.,  Oetfott  Mich. 

Rudheckia  Golden  Glow, 

This  is  a  form  of  Rudbeckia  laclaiata  with  ptjrfectly  double  ao\ter>«  from 
8  to  4  inches  in  diameter  and  of  a  rich  golden- yellow  color.  The  plant  is  a 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  and  once  planted  will  continue  to  grow  and 
bloom  indefinitely  without  further  attention*    (Fig*  390 

From  Catalogue  of  G.    W.  Chifda,  Fhrol  Park,  H.   f. 


BIOTA   AUREA   NANA. 

This  is  a  seedling  of  Biota  semper  aurea  and  originated  ten  years 
ago  in  our  grounds.  The  original  plant  measures  only  36  inches  in 
height,  is  of  most  perfect  form,  and  surpasses  all  the  other  varieties  of 
Biota  aurea  so  far  introduced.  During  Fall  and  Winter  the  foliage 
assumes  a  beautiful  golden  color,  and  in  Summer  is  of  bright  green- 
It  has  also  the  merit  of  being  perfectly  hardy  in  the  latitude  of  New  York. 
Nothing  is  more  desirable  in  the  way  of  a  dwarf  conifer.  It  has  also  proven 
valuable  as  a  pot  plant.    (Fig.  38.) 

From  the  Catalogue  of  P.  J.  Berckmans,  Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,    Ga. 


New  Chrysanthemum^Flowered  HELIANTHUS 

The  new  chrysanthemum- fiowered  helianthus  has  an  entirely  diflferent 
appearance  from  the  old  helianthus  that  has  been  so  popular  for  many 
years  as  a  garden  plant ;  .the  blooms  do  not  have  that  appearance  of  the 
common  sunflower,  the' flowers  opening  from  the  center  with  a  long  nar- 
row petal,  similar  to  the  chrysanthemum,  and  keeping  this  resemblance 
until  fully  opened.  The  petals  are  long  enough  to  completely  hide  the 
small,  green  foliage  on  back  of  bloom,  which  makes  it  not  unlike  the 
"  Lincoln  chrysanthemum,"  only  the  color  is  a  clear  orange. 

The  photograph  was  taken  of  one  plant  grown  from  seed  planted  in 
May.  This  helianthus  was  awarded  a  certiflcate  of  merit  by  Mass- 
achusetts Horticultural  Society.    (Fig.  36,  page  107.) 

From  the  Catalogue  of  W,  W,  Rawson,  Boston,  Mass, 
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Double,  Large-Flowering  CYCLAMEN. 

K^Cyclamens  are  among  the  moat  beautiful  Winter  and  Spring  flowering  plants  for 
thei  window  and  greenhouse.  Not  only  are  the  flowers  of  stnking  beauty,  but  the 
foliage  is  also  highly  ornamental.  This  new  double-flowering  strain  is  even  more 
beautiful,  each  flower  having  usually  eight  to  ten  petals,  often  twelve  to  flfteen,  which 
are  more  spreading  than  ^n  single  varieties.  There  is  the  same  range  of  colors, 
crimson,  pink,  white,  spotted,  etc.,  and,  like  all  double  flowers,  they  remain  much 
longer  in  perfection  tnan  singles,  the  season  of  blooming  lasting  fully  three  months. 
The  strain  is  not  yet  quite  nxed,  but  produces  a  sufficient  proportion  of  doubles  to 
justify  us  in  offering  it  this  season.    (Fig.  40.) 

From  the  Catafogue  of  Peter  Henderson  A  Co. 


THE   NEW   BEQONIA 
VULCAN. 

(This  will  be  botanically  known    as 

Begonia    Semperflorens 

Atrococcineum.) 


This  new  variety  originated  at  Fordhook 
Farm.  It  is  a  seedling  of  the  well-known 
Begonia  Vebnon,  which  is  so  popular  all 
over  the  world  as  the  best  variety  for  bed- 
ding on  account  of  profusion  of  bloom, 
beautiful  foliage,  and  hardy  growth.  The 
many  good  qualities  of  Vernon  are  inten- 
sified in  the  Vulcan,  which  might  be  called 
appropriately  the  new  Scarlet  Vernon 
Begonia.  Planted  side  by  side,  the  Vulcan 
is  similar  in  growth  and  free-fiowering 
character,  while  it  completely  eclipses  the 
Vernon  in  the  rich  brilliancy  of  its  flowers* 
EHch  plant  is  covered  with  flowers,  which 
are  of  the  most  intense  flery  ^  carlet  color, 
even  the  stamens  being  tipped  with  bright 
red.  The  entire  plant  is  so  brilUant  that 
our  head-gardener  says,  *'It  looks  like  a 
mass  of  burning  coals."  Begonia  Vulcan 
comes  perfectly  true  from  seed  and  stands 
the  most  intense  heat  of  summer,  growing 
vigorously,  without  wilting,  even  in  hot 
weather.    (Fig.  41.) 

From  the  Catalogue  of  W.  Atlee  Burpee  A  Co. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  Miss  Lottie 
D.   Berry. 


This  variety  was  certiflcated  under  the 
name  of  Garret  A.  Hobart.  It  is  a  large, 
pure  white  incurved  Japanese ;  very  full 
and  double,  borne  on  a  good,  strong,  stiff 
stem,  well  furnished  with  foliage  up  to 
the  flower ;  blooms  in  mid  season,  and  is 
a  first-class  keeper.  It  secured  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Chrysanthemum  Society  of 
America,  November  7,  1896.  Our  illustra- 
tion shows  the  character  andsymmetry 
of  the  flower  to  perfection.    (Fig.  42.) 

From   Catalogue  of  Pitcher  A  Manda,  Inc., 
Short  Hille,  M  J 
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The  Apple 


npHE  apple  is  the  most 
highly  esteemed  of  all 
Down  South.     £^yi^g       Those  who  have 

enjoyed  early  life  on  the  farm  cannot 
forget  the  old  apple  trees  that  were  a 
part  of  the  home.  We  remember  every 
tree  in  the  orchard,  but  most  vividly 
those  that  stood  near  the  house.  How 
we  admired  them  in  the  spring  time, 
when  the  flowers,  ^ith  petals  of  delieate 
pink  and  white,  almost  covered  the 
branches.  It  was  in  their  crotches,  too, 
that  the  robins  made  homes  and  reared 
broods  of  little  fellows  which  we  watched 
with  peculiar  interest.  When  loaded 
with  ripe  fruit  the  trees  had  special  at- 
tractions to  the  occupants  of  the  farm. 
They  were  not  only  objects  of  beauty, 
but  who  can  describe  the  feeling  of  satis- 
faction and  contentment  that  took  pos- 
session of  one  when,  with  a  keen  appetite, 
he  visited  the  favorite  tree,  plucked  a 
handsome  specimen  and  enjoyed  its 
delicious  flavor!  And  our  minds  are 
filled  with  pleasant  memories  of  the  long 
winter  evenings  spent  before  a  cheerful 
fire  in  the  happy  farm  home,  with  basket 
after  basket  of  luscious  red  apples  from 
the  well-stored  cellar. 

What  fruit  is  more  useful  than  the 
apple  ?  How  could  we  get  along  without 
it  ?  Apples  in  their  natural  state,  apples 
stewed,  apples  baked,  apple  jelly,  apple 
pies,  apple  marmalade, apple  butter,  apple 
cider,  apple  vinegar,  are  among  the  var- 


ious culinary  uses  of  this  fruit.  And  yet 
there  are  farms  which  do  not  produce 
enough  apples  for  home  consumption. 
Not  long  since  a  prominent  agricultural 
writer  advocated  that  it  was  better  and 
cheaper  for  the  general  farmer  to  buy 
the  fruit  necessary  for  his  family.  This 
plan  is  absurd  to  people  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  growing  all  the  fruit  they  want 
in  the  home  garden  and  orchard. 

But  does  it  pay  to  grow  apples  for 
market^?  is  a  question  that  a  great  many 
people  are  now  asking.  That  depends 
oo  the  locality  and  the  man  behind  the 
business.  We  would  not  recommend 
the  extensive  cultivation  of  apples  in  all 
sections  of  the  South.  We  would  not 
advise  a  man  to  engage  in  this  enter- 
prise who  has  already  proven  his  in- 
ability and  lack  of  energy  in  caring  for 
the  family  orchard.  If  his  trees  are 
sickly,  thick-topped,  unsymmetrical  in 
form,  and  full  of  dead  limbs,  while  the 
soil  is  badly  infested  with  weeds  and 
briars,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  such  a 
person  would  not  make  a  success  of 
orcharding.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
carefully  cultivates,  prunes,  fertilizes, 
and  sprays  the  few  trees  he  may  have, 
resulting  in  a  good  yield  of  fruit,  this 
person  would  be  running  no  risk  in 
setting  a  large  orchard  for  commercial 
purposes,  provided  good  judgment  is 
used  in  the  selection  of  varieties,  and 
business  tact  and  skill  in  the  sale  of  the 
fruit. 

There  are  many  paying  apple  orchards 
in  the  South.  We  know  of  some  that 
yield  handsome  returns.  A  general 
collection  of  summer,  fall,  and  winter 
sorts  is  grown  to  supply  the  local  de- 
mands, and  summer  apples  for  shipping 
north.  Hundreds  of  new  orchards  have 
been  established  in  the  more  mountain- 
ous sections  during  the  past  few  years. 
If  these  plantations  receive  the  proper 
care  they  will  doubtless  prove  remuner- 
ative. 


Garden  Tools. 

This,  being  the  winter  of  our  dis- 
content, is  a  most  opportune  time  to 
overhaul  our  tools  before  the  busy  sea- 
son opens.  In  my  experience  during 
the  last  few  years  I  find  the  quality 
of  the  tools  now  made  Inferior  in  ma- 
terial, although  Improved  In  form,  as 
compared  with  those  of  a  decade  ago. 
The  average  steel  spade  of  to-day  is 
more  generally  soft,  easily  bent  and 
wears  dull.  The  spades  of  twenty 
years  ago  were  better;  usually  the 
face  was  made  of  hardened  steel,  the 
back  was  made  of  soft  iron,  and  as  the 
latter  wore  away  from  the  steel  facing 
.  the  more  the  tool  was  used  the  sharp- 
er it  became.  It  was  a  delight  to  woric 
with  such  a  tool.  Do  we  not  to-day 
find  grass  sickles  made  of  tin  or  soft 
iron?  Many  will  not  hold  any  edge 
at  alL  Pruning  knives  used  to  be 
made  of  well  tempered  steel  that 
would  hold  a  good  edge  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  an  important  matter  in 
many  operations  of  the  garden.  Most 
of  those  now  made  are  soft  and  use- 
less, though  expensive  enough,  but  the 
"stuflr*  is  not  in  them. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  verge  edg- 
ing knife  should  have  the  crescent 
shape    on    both    edges.      It '  is    right 


enough  for  the  cutting  edge,  but  it  it 
<^ten  necessary  in  edging  tough  or 
dry  sod  to  press  it  down  with  the  foot, 
and  there  being  no  foot  rest,  or  even 
a  straight  edge,  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  done  is  to  press  the  foot  on  the  hi- 
side  curve,  and  hack  our  souls  (soles) 
in  the  bargain.  We  have  no  power 
whatever  on  the  tool,  the  handle  being 
made  only  of  a  straight  stick.  I  won- 
der why  some  are  not  made  with  a 
cross  or  box  handle,  similar  to  that  of 
a  short  handled  fork. 

For  opening  drills  And  hoeing  small 
stuff,  as  onions,  lettuce,  I  have  always 
preferred  the  triangular  shaped  hoe. 
It  has  three  comers  and  as  many 
edges.  With  one  of  the  comen  we  can 
most  effectually  hoe  up  the  weeds  on 
a  gravel  walk.  Yet  we  seldom  see 
such  a*  hoe  used.  I  could  not  buy  one 
last  year.  It  is  a  useful  tool,  and  if 
its  merits  were  known  it  would  be- 
come popular. 

Now  let  us  take  such  tools  as  grass 
edging,  lopping  and  clipping  shears, 
hoes,  iron  rakes.  In  dry  weather  the 
handles  will  drop  off  even  if  soaked  in 
water.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  small 
rivet  could  not  be  put  in  when  the  ar- 
ticle Is  made  to  save  the  worker  trot- 
ting off  to  the  blacksmith's  shop  when 
busy,  thus  causing  waste  of  time  and 
vexatious  delays. 

A  year  ago  we  had  some  brush  and 
roots  to  dig  up.  To  facilitate  the  woric 
we  bought  two  grub  hoes  that  were, 
from  all  appearances,  strong  enough 
to  grub  up  oak  trees.  They  might  Just 
as  well  have  been  made  of  pewter. 
They  were  so  weak  and  poor  that,  al- 
though costing  $1.25  each,  we  did  not 
get  twenty-five  cents'  worth  of  work 
from  them.  They  were  made  by  a 
New  England  firm,  and  I  consider  to 
place  such  tools  on  the  market  Is 
fraudulent. 

Tools  are  not  purchased  to  look  at, 
but  to  do  work.  Inferior  or  badly  tem- 
pered tools  are  dear  at  any  price.  Are 
the  best  methods  of  tempering  a  lost 
art?  It  being  the  duty  of  the  garden- 
er in  the  matter  of  tools,  as  well  as 
many  other  items,  to  guard  the  inter- 
ests of  his  employer,  he  will,  therefore, 
for  future  reference  make  a  note  ot 
any  inferior  tools  that  may  have  been 
purchased.    W.  M.  EDWARDS,  R.  I. 


L.  H.  Bailey,  the  well  known  professor  of 
horticulture  at  Cornell  University,  has  pos- 
sibly done  as  much  as  any  man  to  attract 
f general  attention  to  scientific  horticulture, 
t  is  with  pleasure  we  learn  that  the  trustees 
of  the  Veitch  Memorial,  of  London,  England, 
have  this  year  awarded  Prof.  Bailey  one  of 
their  silver  medals  for  distinguished  services 
to  horticulture  '*  in  recognition  of  his  efforts 
by  means  of  his  lectures  and  his  writings, 
to  place  the  cultivation  of  plants  on  a  scien-  ^ 
tific  basis;  to  promote  the  extension  of 
horticultural  education,  and  by  numerous 
trials  and  experiments,  to  improve  and 
render  more  productive,  plants  grown  for 
economic  purposes." 

The  Veitch  Memorial  is  a  fund  raised  by 
popular   subscription   to   the   memory    of 

tG.  Veitch,  the  celebrated  plantsman,  of 
ondon,  who  was  instrumental  in  introduc- 
ing many  valuable  plants  into  commerce. 
For  some  years  after  its  foundation,  the 
fund  was  used  in  giving  medals  for  various 
competitions  at  horticultural  exhibitions  of 

}>rominent  Societies,  which  practice  is  still 
ndulged  to  some  degree.  This  medal  is  of 
bronze.  A  few  years  ago,  the  trustees  de- 
cided upon  the  course  of  annually  present- 
ing large  silver  medals  to  one  or  more  men 
who,  by  their  labors,  had  rendered  signal 
services  to  practical  horticulture.  Mr.  A.  F. 
Barron,  then  of  the  Roval  Horticultural 
Society,  was  selected  as  the  first  recipient 
of  the  award,  €x  honoris  causa,  which  now, 
we  believe,  comes  to  America  for  the  second 
time.  Professor  Sargent,  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  having  received  the  medal  last 
vcar. 
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Western  New  York  Fruit  Grow- 
ers in  Council. 

{.Continued  from  page  90.) 
PmalMff  Peaek  Trees. 

The  dkcuaaion  on  pruning  peaches  did  not 
bring  out  anything  new  or  etartling  eaye 
Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward's  warning  agalnet  the 
icheme  of  an  Ohio  nunsery  firm  which  is 
CiDiraesing  portions  of  New  York  State  for 
tlie  sale  of  peach  trees,  offering  to  do  the 
pruning  for  a  year  or  two,  with  the  guar- 
antee that  trees  thus  pruned  by  them  wiil 
be  absolutely  safe  from  the  attacks  of 
the  yellows.  He  etates  that  no  system  of 
psiming  Is  a  protection  against  the  disease. 
CaBker  UTorm. 

Professor  Lowe  of  Geneva.  Station  stated 
that  much  injury  had  been  done  in  many 
orchards  by  the  canker  worm;  some  orch- 
ards had  been  almost  ruined.  Spmylng 
had  been  delayed  too  long  and  should  have 
been  commenced  quite  early  in  the  reason. 
Paris  green  and  lime  is  recommended. 
The  addition  of  the  lime  makes  the  poison 
ipread  better  over  the  surface  and  adhere 
more  closely  to  the  leaf.  Some  samples  of 
Paris  green  were  found  to  be  badly  adul- 
terated even  to  as  high  as  40  per  cent.  Pro- 
fessor Jordan  again  ofTers  to  analyze  sam- 
ples free  of  cost  for  any  one  in  the  SUte 
who  may  send  them  to  the  station.  The 
ammonia  test,  however,  ^  simple  and  safe, 
and  can  be  made  by  any  one  who  uses 
Paris  green.  The  unadulterated  green  die- 
solves  perfectly  in  strong  ammonia.  The 
earthy  matter  usually  selected  for  an  adul- 
terant remains  as  settlings. 
Baabelllshlnir   Home    Grounds. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Long  spoke  of  the  great  quan- 
tity of  embelli«hing  material,  consisting  of 
native  growths,  by  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
lands.  The  causes  of  barrenness  of  many 
homes  in  ornamental  growths  which  might 
make  them  spots  of  beauty  are.  flratly,  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  embellishing  material 
suitable  for  the  climate  and  soil,  and,  sec- 
ondly,  cost.  A  large  number  of  shrubs  and 
trees,  hardy  at  the  north  and  of  easy  cul- 
ture, is  available  at  a  minimum  cost,  (Per- 
haps Mr.  Long  will  give  the  lists  in  full.) 
Treat  these  as  you  would  potatoes;  dig 
around  thena,  hoe  and  weed  them,  etc. 
You  want  two  main  features,  the  lawn  and 
the  beds.  The  beds  are  tilled;  the  rest  is 
lawn.  But  flrst  convert  the  whole  ground 
into  a  lawn.  Then  cut  the  beds  into  the 
lawn,  making  a  well-defined  edge  and  the 
bed  slightly  rounded. 
Imsects  Injurious  to  Nursery  Stock. 

Victor  H.  Lowe  spoke  about  three  im- 
portant insects  injurious  to  nursery  stock, 
namely,  the  peach  tree  borer,  the  woolly 
aphis  of  the  apple  and  the  San  Jose  scale. 
The  way  to  deal  with  the  peach  borer  is  to 
dig  it  out  when  it  first  appears  in  spring, 
and  trees  should  be  watched  at  that  time 
for  the  purpose;  for  the  two  other  insects 
the  trees  should  be  pruned  where  branches 
interlace  and  be  then  thoroughly  sprayed 
with  strong  kerosene  emulsion. 
Bzperlments  with  Fertilisers. 

Dr.  Caldwell,  the  chemist  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, stated  that  few  experiments  in 
this  line  are  recorded.  As  a  source  of 
nitrogen,  nitrate  of  soda  is  one  of  ths 
cheapest,  and  is  very  quick  acting.  It 
should  be  used  more  in  this  country,  and 
will  be  when  growers  learn  to  make  their 
own  mixtures.  Oil  meal,  at  present  prices, 
is  also  a  good  and  cheap  form  in  which 
to  apply  nitrogen.  He  gives  the  following 
formulae: 
For  light  soils 

1,000  lbs.  basic  slag. 
500  lbs.  kainit. 

1,000  lbs.  oil  meal. 
For  heavy  soils 

1.000  lbs.  acid  phocpate. 
180  ibfl.  muriate  of  pot- 
ash. 

1,000  lbs.  oil   meal. 

Two  entirely  new  ideas  in  applying  fcr- 
tiliiers  to  fruit  trees  were  mentioned.  One 
i*  to  dig  out  a  wide  trench,  ten  inches 
deep,  around  eatfe  tree,  mix  the  fertilizers 
with  a  portion  of  the  soil,  throw  this  mix- 
ture back  Into  the  trench,  and  then  fill 
op  with  the  other  part  of  the  floil  thrown 
out  By  thb*  method  the  plant  food  Is 
put  iust  where  it  is  most  desirable  to  tiave 
raoti  d'.velop  and  feed.  The  other  Idea.  | 
alth  'iRh  on  flrst  sight  It  may  remind  one 


of  a  humbug  much  mentioned  a  dozen 
years  ago,  may  yet  open  up  new  possi- 
bilities in  feeding  trees.  A  little  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground  a  hole,  IH  to  2 
inches  through,  is  bored  into  the  body  of 
the  tree  and  about  two-i^irds  through, 
slanting  downward  at  an  angle  of  about  46 
degrees.  Through  this  opening  the  tree 
is  fed  with  a  substitute  for  plant  sap,  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  potash,  iron,  etc.,  in  proper  propor- 
tions. Dr.  Caldwell  says  he  can  sse  no 
chemical  obstacle  to  this  plan,  although 
there  may  be  physiological  reasons  for  its 
non -operation. 

In  l*he  discussion  following  Dr.  Cald- 
well's address  Professor  Jordan  qioke  in 
favor  of  the  home  mixing  of  fertilizers. 
Cultivators  are  using  what  manufacturers 
are  putting  in  their  hands.  The  manufac- 
turers do  not  know  any  more  what  you 
and  your  particular  soils  need  than  the 
man  in  the  moon.  Progress  must  come 
through  home  ctuly.  As  a  source 
of  nitrogen  cotton  seed  meal  is  cheap. 
The  nitrogen  in  it  only  costis  12  or 
13  cents  a  pound.  Nitrate  of  soda 
is  good  for  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen 
needed.  Fruit  growers  have  paid  manu- 
facturers 17  cents  a  pound  for  nitrogen, 
5  to  6  cents  a  pound  for  potash,  and  6  to  8 
cents  a  pound  for  phosphoric  acid. 

In  response  to  Mr.  Willard's  question 
about  the  availability  of  basic  slag,  Dr. 
Caldwell  says  It  is  a  somewhat  uncertain 
quantity,  because  It  has  not  yet  come  Into 
general  use  in  thh  country,  while  large 
quantities  are  used  in  Europe. 

Professor  Clinton  of  Cornell  tells  of  a 
crop  of  crimson  clover,  sowed  Aug.  1,  which 
by  Nov.  3  had  made  $18  worth  of  nitrogen 
per  acre,  figured  on  th'.  basis  of  12  cents 
per  pound  for  organic  nitrogen.  On  hard 
clay,  or  dry  knolls,  where  crimson  clover 
win  not  thrive,  he  would  flrst  sow  rye 
and  plough  this  under.  The  clover  would 
then  grow  all  right.  Professor  Beach  (Gen- 
eva Station)  says  he  loos&ns  up  the  ground 
by  sowing  a  mixture  of  Canada  peas  and 
buckwheat,  while  Professor  Roberts  recom- 
mends barley  and  peas  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 
Trlmmlnff  Standard  Pear  Trees. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Hooker's  way  of  trimming 
standard  pear  trees  Is  to  let  them  grow 
pretty  freely,  heading  say  three  or  four 
feet  high,  thus  making  them  half  standards 
every  yeir.  During  winter  very  strong  or 
excessive  growth  is  cut  back  about  one- 
half.  W.  C.  Barry  is  In  favor  of  mther 
severe  pruning.  The  fruit  spurs  are  often 
too  numerous.  It  Is  Just  as  bad  to  have 
too  heavy  a  yield  as  to  have  one  too  small. 
What  we  want  is  the  proper  amount  every 
year.  This  we  oan  secure  by  proper  prun- 
ing. He  promises  to  give  an  object  lesson 
in  pruning  for  next  year's  meeting.  Wln^ 
ter  Nells  is  inclined  to  overbear  and  to 
bring  small  pears.  By  proper  pruning  large 
specimens  can  be  secured. 
Fiwe  Best  Pears  for  Fall  and  Winter. 

Mr.  Hooker  named  the  following  four 
as  his  choice:  Bartlett.  which  always  stands 
at  the  head;  Ducbesse,  Anjou  and  Cliir- 
geau.  For  the  flfth  he  thinks  there  are 
many  of  equal  value  from  which  to  select. 
Members  present  named  Lawrence,  Bosc, 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jeney  and  others.  Law- 
rence and  Clairgeau  should  always  be  well 
headed  back.  On  direct  request  Mr.  S.  D. 
WiUard  give  his  opinion  of  the  Kleffer. 
He  stated  that  we  plant  for  money,  not  for 
taste,  (jid  more  money  has  been  made  per 
barrel  from  the  Kleffer  than  from  any  other 
pear.  But  it  seems  we  have  now  come  to 
the  point  where  we  are  going  to  have 
more  Kleffer  pears  than  the  world  want?, 
jud  he  would  not  advise  any  one  to  plant 
largely  of  that  any  more.  He  ha.3  never 
heard  of  the  San  Jose  scale  touching  a 
Kleffer. 

Thlnninff  Apples. 

Professor  Beach,  of  the  Geneva  station, 
says  we  now  begin  to  fear  superabundance 
of  apples  more  than  we  do  Icaects*  at- 
tack*:. Severe  thinning  in  1896  would  have 
increased  the  crop  of  A  No.  1  fruit,  de- 
cre?8e3  the  proportion  of  Inferior  apples, 
relieved  the  treen,  and  left  them  vigorous 
enough  to  produce  fruit  buds  for  next 
seaiion.  In  experiments  made  last  season 
at  the  station  three  methods  were  tested. 
The  flrst  one  couisisted  of  the  i3imple  re- 
moval of  Inferior  fruit;  the  second.  In  ad-  | 
dition  to  thlo,  the  thinning  of  the  remain- 


ing specimens  to  a  uniform  distance  of 
four  inches;  the  third,  in  leaving  the  good 
specimens,  after  the  removal  of  the  in- 
ferior ones,  six  inches  apart.  Baldwins, 
thinned  after  the  flrst  method,  gave  16  per 
cent,  less  apples,  but  10  per  cent,  more 
A  No.  1  fruit;  Baldvrins,  thinned  to  four 
inches  apart,  gave  26  per  cent,  leas  fruit, 
but  22  per  cent,  more  A  No.  1,  and  Hub- 
bardstons,  thinned  to  six  inches  apart, 
gave  25  per  cent,  leas  ftuit,  but  17  per 
cent.  m<M-e  A  No.  1.  Greenings  set  a  fair 
crop  only  cmd  needed  no  thinning.  One 
tree,  from  which  all  the  inferior  epecimena 
were  removed,  gave  6  per  cent,  more  fruit 
altogether,  and  10  per  cent,  more  A  No.  1 
fruit.  All  grades  of  fruit  where  thinned 
were  decidedly  superior  in  size  and  color. 
The  color  does  not  depend  alone  on  the 
amount  of  sunlight,  but  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  amount  of  the  available  food. 

The  second  method  of  thinning  seems 
superior  to  the  first,  and  to  pay  well  for 
the  difference  in  labor.  If  we  thin  at  all 
we  should  make  a  good  Job  of  it.  The  chief 
objection  to  thinning  is  the  expense  of  the 
operation,  when  apples  are  so  low  In  price. 
But  the  methods  often  recommended,  as, 
for  instance,  that  of  thinning  with  a  garden 
rake  (by  Green),  or  shaking  and  clubbing 
off  (by  Grelner),  are  too  crude.  Where 
thinning  is  needed  most  Is  on  the  lower  or 
under  branches.  This  can  be  done  while 
standing  on  the  ground,  or  from  step 
ladders,  and  at  moderate  expense.  Mr. 
Beach  says  he  is  In  favor  of  the  practice, 
but  the  question  Is  one  for  every  fruit 
grower  to  decide  in  his  particular  case. 

Mr.  Willard  mentions  the  results  of  Ju- 
dicious thinning,  as  (1)  Improvement  in 
color;  (2)  in  quality;  (3)  probability  of  an 
other  crop  In  sight,  at  least  on  trees  which 
had  the  fruit  thinned  to  six  inches  apart. 
By  thinning  we  have  disposed  of  the  ex- 
cessive tax  upon  the  vitality  of  the  tree 
and  curtailed  excessive  seed  production. 
There  Is  a  positive  gain  In  four  lines  which 
makes  the  question  one  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. We  would  have  improved  our 
chances  of  proflc  If  we  had  removed  the 
whole  crop  off  one-half  the  trees  and  one- 
half  the  crop  off  the  other  half  of  the 
trees. 

Mr.  Collamer  says  he  has  practiced  thin- 
ning apples  right  along  and  it  has  paid  him 
every  time.  The  cost  is  lees  than  the  gain 
in  good  apples. 

Professor  Roberts  considers  the  question 
practically  settled  by  California  experience. 
A  Chinaman  thins  the  peaches  on  ten  trees 
per  day  and  receives  |1  for  the  Job. 
The  increased  price  of  one  barrel  of  apples 
or  one  basket  of  peaches  will  pay  for  thin- 
ning the  fruit  on  the  ten  trees. 
Bleotion  of  Ofllcers. 

The  ofllcers  for  1897  were  elected  in  the 
usual  informal  way  by  committee  and  ^ 
ballot  cast  by  the  secretary.  They 
were  almost  without  exception  re-elec- 
tions as  follows:  President,  W.  C. 
Barry,  Rochesetr;  vice-presidenta,  S.  D. 
Willard,  Geneva;  George  A.  Sweet, 
Dansville,  Irving  R.  Smith,  Syracuse,  and 
Claudius  Hoag,  Locksport;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  John  Hall,  Rochester;  Executive 
Committee,  C.  M.  Hooker,  Rochester;  C. 
W.  Stewart,  Newark;  Nelson  Bogeau,  Be- 
ta via;  E.  A.  Powell,  Syracuse,  and  H.  S. 
Wiley,  Cayuga. 

Committee  on*  Native  Fruits— W.  C.  Barry, 
Rochester;  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Ithaca;  E.  A. 
Bronaon,  Geneva.  J.  S.  Woodward,  Lockport, 
L.  Woolverton,  Grimsby,  Ont. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Fruits— George  ESl- 
wanger,  Rochoeier,  J.  H.  Babcock.  Lockport, 
John  Charlton,  Rochester,  W.  P.  Rupert, 
Seneca,  George  H.  Moody,  Lockport. 

Committee  on  Nomenclature— W.  C.  Barry, 
Roche€»ter.  S.  D.  Willard.  Geneva,  D.  Bogue. 
Medina,  S.  A.  Beach,  Geneva. 

Committee  on  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 
—George  H.  Bllwanger,  Rochester,  George  G. 
Atwood,  Geneva,  Irvhig  Rouse,  (Carles  Little, 
Robert  Ades.  Rochester. 

Committee  on  Ehitomology— M.  V.  Slinger- 
land.  Ithaca,  C.  M.  Hooker.  Rochester,  J.  F. 
Rose,  South  Byron,  R.  C.  Hewson,  Penn  Yan, 
C.  H.  Stewart,  Newark. 

Committee  on  Garden  Vegetables— C.  H.  Per- 
kins, Newark,  Abram  Frank,  Irondequolt. 
Prof.  W.  H.  Jordan,  Geneva.  M.  V.  Sllnger- 
land.  Ithaca 

Committee  on  Chemistry— Dr.  G.  C.  Cald- 
well. Ithaca,  Dr.  S.  A.  Lattimore,  Rochester, 
Dr.  L.  L.  Van  Syke,  Geneva,  Prof.  J.  P. 
Rober  a  Ithaca. 

Committee  on  Flowers  and  Bedding  Plants-^ 
James  Vlck,  Rochester,  Patrick  Qulnlan,  Syr- 
acunc.  Virgil  Bogue,  Albion.  C.  W.  Seelye. 
Rochester. 
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Committee  on  Grapes  and  Sm>all  FTniits— 
George  C.  Snow,  Penn  Yan,  J.  D.  Cook,  Sooith 
Byron,  Prank  Liewls.  Lockport.  T.  3.  Htibfiard. 
Geneva,  W.  D.  Baru»,  Middle  Hope. 

County  Committees:  Cayuga--H.  S.  Wiley 
and  J.  M.  Mersereau,  Cayuga:  H.  S.  Anderson. 
Union  Springs. 

Chautauqua— John  W.  Spencer,  Westfleld; 
George  S.  Josselyn.  E3.  H.  Pratt,  and  Louie 
Roesch,  Predonia,  C.  S.  Curtice,  Portland. 

E5rle— Eugene  Willett.  North  Collins,  Calvin 
Nichols,  Wlllink. 

Genesee— Irving  D.  Cook,  South  Byron,  Hon. 
KU  Taylor,  East  Elba.  William  Page,  Beth- 
any Center,  A.  B.  Rathbone,  Oakfleld. 

LIvlngeton— J.  F.  White,  Mt.  MorriP.  George 
A.  Sweet  and  H.  R.  McNalr,  Dansville. 

Monroe— C.  G.  Hooker,  P.  C.  Reynolds, 
Michael  Doyle,  Rochester. 

Niagara— George  H.  Moody,  Lockport;  WH- 
lard  Hopkins,  Lewlston ;  Henry  Lutts,  Youngs- 
town,  Hiram  Gregory,  Lockport. 

Onondaga— Samuel  J.  Welle.  Fayetteville; 
Wing  R.  Smith.  Syracuse,  M.  H.  Oschner, 
Eastwood  ,J.  A.  Root,  Skaneateles,  P.  N.  Gld- 
dings,  Baldwinirvir.e. 

Ontario— B.  A.  Bronaon  and  C.  K,  Scoon, 
Geneva.  W.  P.  Rupert,  Seneca,  C.  H.  Darrow, 
Geneva. 

Orleans— Virgil  Bogue.  Albion,  Julius  Har- 
ris, Rldgeway.  D.  Bogue,  Medina,  J.  Wood, 
Knowlewllle. 

Oewego— L  J.  Farmer,  Pulaski,  George  A. 
Davis,  Mexico. 

Seneca— E.  C.  Plerson,  Waterloo;  J.  F.  Hunt, 
Kendala;  Nelson  Smith. 

Steuben— Trevor  Moore  »nd  H.  O.  Palrchlld, 
Hamroondsport. 

Tompkins*— Fred  Robinson,  Trumansburg; 
Prof.  I.  P.  Robert*  and  George  H.  Hook, 
Ithaca. 

Wayne— Byron  J.  Case,  Sodus;  C.  W.  Stuart, 
Newark;  L.  Yeomans,  Walworth;  C.  H.  Per- 
kins. Newark. 

Wyoming— J.  D.  Shernran,  Castile;  Augustus 
Tabor,  Perry. 

Yates— T.  M.  Chadwick.  EMdytown.  G.  C. 
Snow,  Penn  Yan,  Lyman  Reader,  Starkey,  W. 
A.  Ansley.  Milo  Center. 


Pedigree  Strawberry  Plants. 

Pedigree  plants  or  animals  are  those  hav- 
ing a  kQo<va  line  of  ancestry— prcbumably 
good  ancestry.  ,"„.",,  H^ 

New  varieties  of  strawberries  originate 
from  seed  sown  by  man  or  nature.  A 
variety  thus  originated  propagates  itself  by 
means  of  runners  which  grow  out  from  an 
old  plant,  take  root  and  form  young  plants. 
A  pedigree  strawberry  plants  as  I  use  the 
term,  means  usually,  but  not  always,  one  of 
the  above  kinds  (for  the  ancestry  of  some 
of  the  best  varieties  is  not  known),  which 
has  been  still  further  improved  by  rei>eat- 
edly  selecting  plants  noted  for  general  ex- 
cellence as  fruit  bearers,  from  whose  run 
ners  young  plants  are  obtained  to  set  all 
new  fields. 

Prom  these  young  plants,  the  most  ex- 
cellent ones,  are  a^ain  in  fruiting  time  se- 
lected the  most  excellent  ones,  and  so  on 
indefioicely.  But  the  berries  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  these  plants  an  hdur 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  prove  the  fruit- 
fulness  and  general  excellence  of  the  plant. 
The  berries  should  always  be  pulled  off 
before  they  ripen  or  the  seeds  mature,  which 
is  the  process  so  exhausting  to  the  plant. 

It  is  denied  that  this  selection  does  any 
good  at  all,  and  asserted  that  one  plant  uf 
any  given  variety  is  just  as  good  as  any 
other  plant  of  that  variety.  That  the  as- 
sertion is  erroneous,  I  know  from  actual 
and  repeated  tests.  I  have  long  followed 
this  plan  of  selection,  and  proven  that  it 
does  tell  strongly  in  the  improvement  of  a 
variety,  provided  of  course  that  it  is  in- 
telligently and  persistently  carried  out.  In 
fact  improvement  In  plant  or  animal  can 
come  in  no  other  way.  To  assert  that 
all  strawberry  plant <  of  any  given  variety 
are  equally  good,  no  matter  how  the  one 
may  have  been  allowed  to  run  down  by 
neglect,  or  the  other  bred  up  by  careful 
selection  and  high  culture,  is  an  error,  and 
an  error  of  a  very  harmful  kind.  It  is  as 
erroneous  as  to  hold  that  one  herd  or  strain 
of  Jersey  cows  is  as  good  as  any  other  herd 
or  strain,  although  one  might  have  been 
highly  and  judiciously  fed  and  bred  from  only 
the  best  cows,  and  the  other  herd  or  strain 
had  been  starved  and  bred  from  scrubs  for 
twentv  generations. 

The  fact  is  that  all  varieties  of  strawberry 
plants  as  soon  as  originated  begin  a  gradual 
process  of  change.  It  may  be  slow,  but  it  is 
sure,  and  almost  inevitably  tends  to  deteri- 
oration. 

My  plan  is  to  arrest,  and  even  to  some  ex- 
tent reverse,  this  process  of  deterioration 
by  raising  young  plants  from  old  plants  of 
conspicuous  merit.         O.  W.  Blacknall. 


Now 

Id  a  good  time  to  put  your  pbysioal  »«-gtem  In 
good  orrJer  by  purifyfnR  your  blood  and  btitld- 
inir  up  your  health  to  avoid  siokne^n.    Take 

Hood's 


Sartaparilla 

The  bePt— In  fact,  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

HrknH'c  Oillc  d<>    >i'**^    cause    pain    or 

I  lUUU   »  fills  irrip...  AnrtniviriptB.  2V. 
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Irtr  oSd  bnUdtug*  tb*r« 

qORtuaiff B  mm  and 

l"^-i  finnK*r  from  flra  wkicli  U  an  objiH-t  i(^ 

(|j»i  furmpr  m'hti  Jlvftn  nwjij'  froTii   ttjt*  umi'l*' 

t^^ted  Siee!  Roof  nt  2^^  c*  I'^^r  ^n.  ta>t. 
T)(l  lETtLIH  mm  BRIOOC  CO.  L  BERU»OTnt^ , 


Mention  AniencAP  Qardentng  when  ynu  write 


Better  Lafe  Than  Never 


The  fanner  who  t>egtais  using  Page  fence  noMsJv 
ten  years  behind  those  who  started  out  with  us.  Wit 
he  will  gain  nothing  by  waiting.  He  or  his  neightom. 
have  tried  the  substitates  and  found  them  wandngi 
Let  blm  now  adopt  the  ""standard"  of  the 
ndlroads,  and  settle  thequestion  for  good. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian, 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

^AND  THEIR  USES 

being  the  contents 
^of  an     illustrated 
book  on  the  sub- 
[ject.    Tells 

WHEN, 
WHERE 
AND  HOW 


J0ULD8  MFB.C0.,llOTidBtj3KinBCAFAix8,i7.T. 


Mention  Amprl'^an  rtardenlne  wht^n  vf>n  wHf. 


cirPRESs 

IB  KUCH  HORC  AtllLAiLt  THAN  FINE* 

•RE«$..-'l 
SASH   BARS / 

>ilE£NH0U5£ 

AND  oVHIII  iUILPINg  MATEAtAU 

Sor.J,ffrrfigrllbstr*r*J   &i>eK 

"CYP^  E  5  6  UJ  W  B  Elt  *Jlo  |t3  US  EST 

Send  Fer^  ur  ^N  ciftlGfr^Ah&uarCif^cu  kr. 


with 


I  tOOO  Peach  TreesS^m'S; 

2  to  8  rt  ^OMMtly  branchei^wltli  freight  prepeid  tanj 
station  east  or  Mlsb.  Rinrv  for  198 »  or  500  fortiui 
Sample  prvpald,  25c.   Otiiev  sKM  trees  proponiflftai 
prtces.    R.  B.  JdHNSTOK'.  Bbx  Iff,  Stockley,  IML 
Mention  .American  Oarde»4ng  wh<>n  yon  wrfte. 

100  BEST  EVER6REEI  SEEDUII6S 

rj4  iEi.  M,:  f  reeby  nMJlVooljn.  lOObeit 

t'AiTKrri  as  S  to  6  ft.  deUTered  «ftstof 

•  =     ^RB^   h>M.  4^31  ^i;t«.,  only  019.  Write  for  free 

I  ^. -y9^D&Krntmlo^ueandprt«»Uit*A0blf 

£  ^fJ^SKr      lmr{|,ratiiB,tielectlMMi  from  complete 

]LUf>ery  stock.  CSailft  paid  for  ^ 

£  np  clube  or  to*m] 

without  ezpoHMi 

D.   HILL 

EVEIQIEEN  IPeiAlHT,     DUNDEE,  ILL. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  wrlf. 
UTUS  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  YOUR 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

FOR    SPRING    AND    SUMMER. 

We  grow  a  full  line  of  all  the  desirable  TarlctlML 
We  offer  ToBiato«  Iiettncev  Gabhager  Celery 
and  i!^weet  Potate  plants  at2boenU  per  Itt:  ILft 
pet  lOOOi  For  prices  on  large  quantltlesr  picsae 
apply  to 

R.  VINCENT,  JR.  A  SON,  WWtt  Marsh.  M. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

We  hare  the  lanreet  and  taai 

Oolleetlon  of 

PALMS.  OROHIIM,  FKR5S 

and  F«LIA6B  PUkHTS 

for  Gonaenratortaa. 
Hardy   Herhaee*«s    Pla»i% 

rUweHaa,  Shade  and 

•maaie  tal    Tre— .     ▼!•«•. 

ffiTeryVhimr  for  a  prlrate  pleea 

Bstimateeand  nans  for  l1sBUi« 

Place*  and  fomlshlnir   itock 

(free). 

8IEBRECHT  A  SON'S, 
•     New  BeeheUe.   5.T 

.Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


Keee  MMI  Ifai 


b  he  goiiis:to  luiTet 

fit?  No.  tfetaSMCB 
Green's  Bacrfficepriccs, 
and  they  fit  ttlok  GheKf 


trees  $ft.75  per  ]Clft:Fli 

ApSe  $8.00  pep  m  J&t 
logue,  also  ogpT*  cf  TfVm 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  Ca 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

Established  44  Years. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 

ComlsslOD  Bealfss 

m  limy  St.,  lEW  YOll. 
Fruits,  Poultry,  Game,  Eggs, 

ALL  KINDS  OF  PNODUCE  TAKEN  ON  COMMfSSION 
HOT  HOUSE  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Mention  Atnerlean  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


The 
MAOHOUUhS, 
JAPANBUS I 

and  other 


ASHilUBS 

are  acouvaMv  de- 
scribed  in  onr  Jkisr 
Gataloi^ae.   Pnetaeely 
Illustrated,  i  nte-fiiaAl  n  g 
three       lithocxftpha. 
Contains  peteee  of 
large  aaiA  snail 

k.    trees,    speei- 

mens  for  ImmediaHs  sOSet; 
and  apeoial  prices  llsr  MHU»tft- 
_  ^  Ues.  AOaldetoVire»maat- 
*»«•  The  iBost  complete  catatecBs  of  Ito 
kind  ever  pabllshsd.   6  cents  \m  stsmps. 

TIIOS.  NEENAN  ft  SONS, 

Mention  American  Gardenini;  «ke»  yon  write. 


Feb.  13.  1897. 
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FRUITS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

J0TTINO5  PROM  OBSBRVATION. 

"Worden  srape  is  taking  the  place  of 
the    Concord  In  many  places. 

It  la  evident  t^at  plants  have  pecullarl- 
tieB  similar  to  tboae  of  animals. 

A  well  pmned  and  well  cared  for  peach 
orchard  is  a  br.auty  to  behold. 

Do  not  plant  the  blaclcberry  on 
-«oll  which  cannot  be  thoroughly  drained. 

Ijondon  and  Mlller'a  Red^  Rasp- 
Berry — I  should  like  to  hear  the  experi- 
ence of  some  of  the  readers  of  American 
-Gardening  with  these. 

Chicory  oan  be  vrovrn  on  a  small 
scale  and  the  drUd  roots  mixed  with  coffee. 

Mnlch  the  ^nlnce. — it  is  said  that  it 
Is  not  the  top,  but  the  root  of  the  quince 
which  Is  the  most  tender;  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  a  heavy  mulch  around  the  trees. 

Novelties.  —  j/o  money  consid ''■ration 
should  induce  a  grower  to  Introduce  a  varl- 
■ety  of  small  fruit  which  is  not  In  some  point 
superior  to  varieties  already  grown. 

Peach  Rorers. — Some  one  thinks  the 
borer  is  less  liable  to  attack  vigorous  trees. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  loi3ects  attack 
trees  which  make  a  feeble  growth  sooner 
t%an  those  of  strong  vitality? 

Malclns  Roxes,  Btc. — ^We  will  have 
more  time  to  make  berry  boxes,  crates  and 
packages  now  than  later  on.  One  grower 
makes  his  boxes  in  winter,  cleans  out  the 
•dlvisk>ns  in  hla  granary  and  puts  up  In  neat 
layers  as  many  thousands  as  he  wants  to 
use  at  picking  time.  He  thus  never  gets 
short  of  boxes,  as  he  figures  on  making  up 
'enough  to  have  some  left  over  for  another 
year. 

Rosea  can  be  bongrht  so  rr.asonably 
now;  why  not  order  a  dozen  assorted  varl- 
-etiea  and  make  the  children  a  present  of 
them  for  tlietr  flower  garden? 

Bynpormtors.  —  Every  fruit  grower 
should  have  an  evaporator  to  dispose  of  his 
anrplus  fruit 

'Wood  Ashes  for  Berries. — Now  is  a 
^ood  time>  to  haul  on  asheis  and  scatter  them 
over  the  ground  where  the  new  strawberry 
patch  is  to  be  set;  provided  the  surface  is 
level.  If  hilly  wait  till  spring,  when  the 
ashes  can  be  worked  in  by  t*he  cultivator. 

Habit  Is  Strons — ^Wr.  might  as  well 
get  In  the  way  of  doing  our  garden  work 
promptly,  neatly  and  thoroughly  as  to  be 
alack  with  it. 

Ctooseberrles  shonld  be  trimmed  so 

that  air  and  sunshine  can  get  among  the 
branches.  It  is  a  mistake  to  let  them  fill 
up  with  wood  and  cause  a  dark  shade 
which  win  be  a  harbor  for  insects  and  an 
Invitation  for  t%e  mildew  to  step  in. 

Early  Pollenisrr.— I  used  to  likr.  Jessie 
atrawberry  for  fertilizing  pistllate  varie- 
ties, but  the  spring  frost  is  about  nure  to 
blast  most  of  its  blos-oms;  hence  others 
more  hardy  take  its  place. 

Victoria  Onrrant. — One  reason  why 
this  keeps  its  fruit  looking  so  nice  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  Is  that  its  foli- 
age stays  on  longer  than  that  of  some  other 
varieties,  and  so  protects  the  fruit  from 
sunscald. 

Salt  lor  Radishes.— One  of  my  neigh- 
bors nays  the  way  he  grows  suc^ii  crisp  rad- 
ishes and  keeps  them  so  free  from  worms 
is,  he  sown  salt,  and  plenty  of  it,  ov'>r  the 
{round  after  it  is  prepared  for  sowing  them, 
K>ws  broadcast,  rakes  in  and  lets  the  plants 
take  care  of  themselves  until  time  to  mar- 
ket. 

Iriicretla  Dewberry. — One  of  the  cata- 
ogues  in  d&scribing  this  says  it  is  as  hardy 
M  the  Snyder  Blackberry.  I  am  inclined 
o  think  the  author  put  it  a  little  too 
trong.  The  Lucretia  Dewberry  proves  to 
e  more  tender  than  Snyder,  but  is  desira- 
le  b&cause  it  can  easily  be  protected. 

Hew  Strawberry  Culture.— i  am  anx- 
os  to  try  the  new  method  of  growing 
trawberries  recommended  by  L.  J.  Farmer. 

doubt  Its  being  very  practical,  but  will 
Bport  its  real  merits  as  soon  as  thoroughly 
«ted. 

C.  C.  NASH. 


When  the  army  worm  appeared  last  sum- 
mer, TAf  liural  New-Yorker  readers 
were  promptly  told  all  ab(  ut  it,  and  they 
saved  their  crops  by  knowing  how  to  fight 
tbem;  you  may  want  10  know  bow  to  fight 
some  other  pest  next  year.  1 1  will  tell  yuu 
We  can  send  it  and  American  Gardening 
both  one  yearfor  $1  80  and  your  money  back 
in  three  m«.nihs  for  Th^uraly  if  you  want 
it.  Addresss  The  Rural  New-  Yorker^  New 
York,  for  free  sample  copy. 


For  $4  we  will  send  Leslie^s  Weekly  (for- 
merly Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  JVeekly) 
and  American  Gardening  to  any  address, 
one  year.  Leslie's  is  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive of  New  York's  numerous  illustrated 
weeklies,  and  its  subscription  price  alone  is 
$4  a  year;  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
offer  is  a  very  liberal  one.  Address  your 
orders  to  American  Gardening.  Sample 
copies  of  Leslie's  on  application. 


Business  Cards. 

Car<l8  will  be  inserted  ander  this  heading  at  two 
UBNTS  PVH  WORD  esch  iMeftlon,  payable  in  advance 
lh«  address  to  be  counted  part  of  the  advertisement. 

I  AND  DBVELOPMENX,  consaltatlons,  plaoh. 
' '  BopertnteDdence.  plants,  labor,  etc..  sapplted  for 
work  as  wanted.  flOO  orln^lnal  deslirns  for  residences 
<ardenit.  iMU-kB,  »tc.,  ready  for  Inspection.  Codj- 
mnnlcatlons  solicited  from  those  who  require  t>if 
ralae  of  land  or  rf  sidenre  developed  with  prHctica  1 
eoonomy.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson.  P  O.  Box  189;. 
??ew  York  City 


I  A&wmAttetirmii 


DISCOVERED  £.1::.' 

vmMiic  vaA  la  a  wMk  MBon  « 
Um  skill  vttteBtirrftktloD.  Pn*(   . 
but  fl«« fluiti  topnpfti* aawigh  to kH  iL 


Imv*  It  Mft  and  wUta  la 


•  thaignMT' 


'jra 


Mention  Amerioan  Qardenlng  when  yorp  write. 


B 


KEEPERS! 

SEND  FOR  sample  copy  of 

QLKANINQS  IN  B»  OULTURK. 

|A  Handsomely  Illustrated    Ma^^azlne  and 

CaU1ogiieofBBB_8C[PPIiIBtS.  Valuable 


book  on  Bees  gtren  FR  EE  to  each  one  who  1 

THE  A.  1.  ROOT  OO^  Medlas,  «. 


Ions  fliis  paper. 


Mention  American  Qardenlng  when  yon  write. 


The  kericaii  Kitchen  h^m 

A  magraKine  for  every  up-to-date  house- 
keeper. The  sugsfestions  contained  in  a  single 
number  are  worth  more  than  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion. Price,  ft.oo  a  year.  Sample  copies  free. 
SPECIAL.— We  will  send  American  Garden- 
ing and  AMERICAN  Kitchen  Magazine, 
both  one  year,  to  any  address,  for  I1.50. 

iWimkt  6AROERINB.  P.O.  Bai  1117.  R.r. 


AMERICAN  Gardening 
AND  The  Ohio  Farmer, 

Both  One  Tear  JBa^  for  only  $l.eO. 

THE  OHIO  FARMER  is  e  lane.  M  pace  weekly,  91 
per  year.  A  National  Farm,  otooa  and  Home  Journal, 
and  Is  €learly  tke  Leader  of  tke  Affrioaltaral  Preaa 
•f  Aaterlea.  It  pays  more  for  Ulustiaifons,  Correapon- 
denoe  and  Maiket  Reports  Uian  any  other  of  Its  elaas. 

It  la  ike  Beat  and  Cents  no  »ore  tkan  otkora. 
Send  for  a  BAMFLB  COFT    to   THE  OHIO  FARMER, 
Cleveland,  O. 

19-THB  OHIO  FARMER  wld  start  their  paper  the  date 
the  order  Isrecelred  by  them,  and  continue  to  Jan.  180S- 
14  Moatka,  If  ordered  at  oncre.  Address  all  orders  to 

AMERICAN  GARDENING.  P.  0.  Box  1G97.  New  York 

# A  GOOD ♦ 


Pruning  Knife. 

YOU  HAVE  NEED  OF  ONE? 

Send  91.00  to  the  Mew  Y«rk  Fariiier» 
Port  JerTls.  N.  T.,  and  the  knife  will  be  sent, 
postpaid,  as  well  as  the  paper  for  one  year. 

The  New  York  Fanner 

Is  a  wide-awake,  npoto-date  Journal,  looking 
after  the  InteresU  of  the  a«riea1taral  popu- 
lation, keeping  well  In  the  foreground  In  all 
matters  pertaining  to  agriculture,  the  dairy, 
poultry,  ete.,  and  furnlsheii.  In  addition, 
much  Talnable  literature  for  the  home. 

Sent  9  weeks  tor  10c*  Speolmen  oopy 
free. 

NEW  YORK  FARMER,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


One  reason  why  Scott's 
Emulsion  cures  weak  throats, 
jkvcak  lungs,  makes  rich 
blood,  and  strengthens  puny 
and  delicate  children  is  be- 
cause all  its  parts  arc  mixed 
in  so  scientific  a  manner  that 
the  feeblest  digestion  can 
deal  with  it.  This  experi- 
ence has  only  come  by  doing 
one  thing  iov  nearly  25  years. 

This  means,  purest  in- 
gredents,  most  evenly  and 
delicately  mixed,  best  adapted 
for  those  whose  strength  has 
failed  or  whose  digestion 
would  repel  an  uneven  pro- 
duct ^***'  •*^®  ^y  *'^  druygista  at 
'  50c.  and  |i, 

CRAY  HAIR  MADE  DARK 

]fy»luimk«BMMWaA.  Alw aakM 41m haJv km*.  PkUdlnaikMwl 
MP*  te  aSflCk  Hn.  1.  HHITUEY,  OU  Svasi  Af^  M.  LMk.  Ilk 

Mention  American  Qardenlng  wh»n  yon  write. 

"  FLOWER  QUERIES  "  I'ZiSSS^  ^^SS/rS 

questloni*  and  answers,  discussing  600  floral  topics. 
Price,  *>|«(cta.The  Cochikr,  Box  A,  Chstham,  M.  Y. 
Mention  Anrerlcan  Qardenlng  when  you  write. 

IN    BOOK   FORM 

A  collection  of  famous  minstrel  and  plantation 
songs,  3X5  pag^»  large  sheet-music  size.  All  the 
old-time  favorites  included.  94  compositions. 
Price,  Pttper.  $1.00 

Boaitl5,  $1.25  Cloth,  Qllt,  $2.00 

ISTharvard  sonTbooT 

The  latest  compilation  of  merry  college  songs. 
A  splendid  volume  containing  all  the  gems  from 
college  hall  and  campus. 

Price,  $1.00,  PMtiMkI 

•gooToldIongs 

A  new  volume  of  famous  songs.    They  are  all 

^oad  songs,  but  hardly  old  songs,  for  to-day  there 

IS  no  charm  so  potent  to  touch  the  heart  as  the 

gems  contained  in  this  book.    For  young  and  old. 

Price,  Paper,  $1.00 

Boards,  $1.25  Cloth,  Qltt,  $2.00 

Popular  Song  Collection 


One  hundred  and  forty-four  pages  of  popular, 
^  it  high-grade  songs,  such  as  musical  people 
will  admire.    An  excellent  volume  for  the  Dome. 


m 


Price,  Paper.  $1.00 
Boards,  $1.25  Cloth,  Qilt,  $2.00 

Ions' CLA^icT 

For  high  voices.  A  collection  of  choice  lyrics 
fay  the  best  modem  composers.  151  pa£;es. 
Irfirge  sheet-music  size.  Home  or  concect  use. 
Price,  Paper,  $1.00 

Boards,  $1.25  Cloth,  Qllt,  $2.00 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

453-4^  Washington  Street 
BOSTON 
New  York  Philadelphia 

\  C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.       J.  E.  DITSON  ft  CO. 


Mention  American  Qardenlng  Arhf^n  you  write. 
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SArt 

CUBE- 


/"M-/ 


« 


arnopQ 

reaehae  out  to  sufferingr  htimanlty  In   |1| ' 
the  form  of  a  safe,  sure  and  efltoo-  '  '  . 
tive   remedy  for  the  Ills  to  which  / '1 
flesh  Is  heir.     That  is  why  restored  \.  - 
,  mlUlona  pay  willing  homafre  to 


All  experiment  was  passed  loner  ago. 
It  Is  known  to  be  a  positive  cure 
for 

BRIGHTS  DISEASE, 
URINARY  DISEASES, 
FEMALE  COMPLAINTS, 
GENERAL  DEBILITY, 
AND  MALARIA, 

•ad  all  diseases  arlstnur  from  discnv 
dared  Kidneys  and  liver.  Easy  to 
take,  leares  no  unpleasant  taste,  pro- 
dnoes  no  ill  effects. 

Large  sized  bottles  or  new  style 
MoaUer  one  at  your  nearest  store. 


P 


MIITOR  WGUBITOI 

Illustrated  Catalofnie  for  Rtamp. 

■sdsl  aMl  Mplwis  Aw8r4l«4  at  the  Wori«K  Mb 

▲.  K.  W11.LUJU,  76  itaoe  St.  Bristol. Cfe 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

Q4IIPQ  PDFF  *  Qsefnl  articles  for  only  t-6roo.  sabs. 
OAMCO  rilLL  to  PoultryKeeper  at  25c.  Every  poultry 
raiser  wants  this  leading  poultry  paper.  Sample  free. 
Address  Poultry  Kkkpcb  Co.,  Box  89   Parkesburg,  Fa. 

Mention  Am«irlca.n  Gardening  when  you  write. 

BEHER  THAN  A  DAIRY  FARM 

Is  a  poultry  farm.  More  money  and  less 
Isbor  and  expeniw.  All  proofs  in  our  KBW 
POUIiTRY  QUIDS  FOB  1897,  100  paKFs 

Srinted  in  colors  sent  for  16  cents     Addresii 
9HN  BAUSCHEA,  Jr.  B0X88,  Freeport,  HI. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

POULTRY  BOOKS.  .I?^^°.'i'"^°i5"- 

tlons  and  Answers,  !:25  ctaj  Poultry  House  Pl<*n8, 
*Hi  ct0. J  Pigeon  Queries,  *25  eta.  i  Fane  e  «'  U  view 
lyear.  3Ocl0.  All  Si. 00.  Any  2  books,  40  eta.  1 
3  for  90  ctM.    J.  Darrow,  Chath a  m.  Nk w  York. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


M 


Chiokens«.r,!yu*,.TL 
EXCELSIOR,  Incubator 

0:>.     ilv..,,L,.L.   u.  ■..,.-,  ^...:.i 
fL'^^rtCiiTL       J^D«c>44i     prlo«^d 


Mention  Amorirsn  Gardening  when  you  write. 


INCUBATORS 


The  OLENTANGT  Incubator 
I  has  proved  to  be  the  best.  Have 
I  taken  prize afterprise.  Brood- 
lers only OBwOOl  Before buyinf 
K  elsewhere,  send  for  free  de- 
scription and  testimonials 
I  Also  breeder  of  40  varieties  of 
\  high-class  poultry.    110  yards. 
>  110  houses.     Address 
6.  S.  SINQER,  Cardlngton.  a 

MPTit^'on    Amprt'^T  Osr(1**nfne  wh#»n   vnu   nrrl^p 

We  find   that  food  retarus  come  from 
advertising  in  American  Gardening. 

H.   H.   RKKOEB  «  CO., 
San  FranoiBoo,  CaL,  Jan  ZS,  1897. 


ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


POPULAR    NOTB8    POR    THB   8UCCB88PUL 
AHATEUR. 

Value   of   Fancy   Fovrls. 

The  quefition  as  to  what  is  a  fair  value  to 
placG  on  a  thoroughbred  fowl  \a  one  that 
Is  oft  recurring.  Often  the  seller  doesn't 
know,  especially  If  he  be  a  newly  fledged 
fancier.  Still  oftener  is  the  buyer  at  sea. 
He  knows  that  %".  wants  good  birds,  but  he 
does  not  know  good  birds,  perhape,  when 
he  sees  them.  If  the  fowhs  have  been  re- 
liably scored  a  recognized  scale  of  values 
may  be  applied  to  them.  In  good  hands 
86  to  88  point  birds  are  classed  ae  culls. 
Those  showing  90  to  92  points  may  run  from 
%2  to  |10  each,  according  to  breed  and  sex. 
Ninety-four  point  birds  may  bring  from  |6 
to  115,  If  the  owner  knows  how  to  work 
them  off.  Above  94  points  it  Is  a  matter  of 
how  strong  Iji  the  desire  of  i^e  few  buy&rs 
who  can  pay  the  price.  A  little  more  than 
a  year  ago  |50  and  $75  was  repeatedly  re- 
fused for  one  of  the  first  prize  winners  at 
New  York. 

Sno^r  aa  Poultry  Food, 

Inquiry  is  oftf*n  made  as  to  whether  snow 
when  taken  into  the  crop  is  injurious  to  the 
Towls.  We  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  ex- 
tremely cold  substances  taken  into  the 
human  stomach  chill  the  ^^ole  system. 
Given  exposure  added  and  fatal  results  may 
supervene.  Reasoning  from  analogy,  and 
^nowing  that  fowle  are  peculiarly  sua- 
ccptible  to  the  effects  of  chilling,  how  can 
we  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that 
they  are  decld'*dly  better  oCF  without  snow 
and  ice,  particularly  as  a  diet? 

A  Unique  Forgret^Me-lVot. 

An  apparently  revolutionary  plant  among 
the  varletlee  of  Myoeotis  appears  thia  sea- 
son under  the  subtitle  of  rosea  stricta.  As 
pictured,  the  plant  is  nearly  cylindrical, 
strictly  upright  in  growth,  entirely  innocent 
of  anything  that  might  be  called  grace,  but 
thickly  covered  with  bloom;  It  Is  called  a 
plant  of  striking  beauty.  Quite  as  much 
of  an  advance,  perhaps,  but  in  another 
direction,  is  the  new  sort  known  as  Distinc- 
tion, which,  unlike  other  forms  of  the  Al- 
pine sorts,  bloome  the  first  season  from 
seed.  It  is  said  to  force  well,  and  to  bloom 
all  winter  after  having  done  duty  on  the 
veranda  during  the  summer.  Do  not  ama- 
teurs generally  leave  the  forget-me-not  too 
much  to  the  garden  ? 

Twiners  and  Trallera. 

It  is  not  too  soon  to  be  thinking  of  ma- 
terial for  the  veranda  baskets  and  boxes, 
especially  if  these  are  to  be  raised  from 
seed.  Among  the  dependable  things  are 
Petunias,  Verbenas,  l^unberglas.  Lobelias 
and  NasturtiuuLs.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  Kenilworth  Ivy,  Lantana,  Torenla,  and 
for  shaded  places  Mimulus.  All  these  may 
be  raised  from  seed,  but  they  muet  be  start- 
ed early  if  they  are  to  be  satisfactory. 
Most  of  them  come  from  cuttings  also.  The 
Lantana  is  an  especially  good  plant  for 
outdoor  work,  where  it  Is  too  seldom  seen. 
A  new  sort,  having  an  unusual  disposition 
to  trail,  which  Is  now  offered,  may  prove 
helpful  toward  bringing  this  plant  into 
recognition  as  a  subject  for  baskets  and 
veranda  boxes. 

Blooming  an  Amaryllis. 

It  Is  passible  that  thoee  who  may  have 
berated  themselves  on  account  of  the  111 
behavior  of  eome  precious  amaryllis.  may 
not  be  so  wholly  to  blame  as  they  have 
thought.  Very  often  the  bulbs  sold  are 
barely  pt  blooming  e-lze.  and  they  cannot 
always  be  called  well  ripened.  If  a  proper- 
ly ripenod  bulb  has  the  bud  formed  within 
its  circling  walls  it  must  be  very  bad 
treatment  Indeed,  from  which  It  will  emerge 
failing  to  bloom.  As  a  sample  of  the  rapid- 
ity  and  sureness  with  which  these  bulbs 
os>me  into  bloom,  it  may  be  noted  that  a 
Johnsoni  bought  from  the  dealer  and  potted 
during  the  second  week  in  December  was 
in  full  bloom  on  Jan.  23.  Of  course,  the 
bud  woe  all  ready  to  push  at  the  time  of 
potting. 


Naked  Pills 

are  fit  only,  for  naked  sav- 
ages. Clothes  are  the  marks 
of  civilization — in  pills  as  well 
as  people.  A  good  coat  does 
not  make  a  good  pill,  any  more 
than  good  clothes  make  a  good 
man.  But  as  sure  as  you'd 
look  on  a  clothesless  man  as  a 
mad  one,  you  may  look  on  a 
coatless  pill  as  a  bad  one. 
After  fifty  years  of  test  no 
pills  stand  higher  than 

AVER'S 
Cathartic    Pills 

5IX1AR  COATED. 


The*  Beat  Fern. 

That  beautiful  fern  called  Adiantum 
Farleyense  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
queen  of  maiden-haire.  When  at  its  best, 
words  cannot  adequately  describe  Om  beauty. 
But  it  needs  more  heat  than  many  who 
essay  its  culture  realize.  A  newer  form, 
known  as  Adiantum  Caplllu»-veneris  im- 
bricatum,  is  sometimes,  but  of  course 
wrongly,  called  the  hardy  F\eu'leyen6e.  It 
seems  to  be  worth  attention  and  trial  by 
those  who  may  not  have  succeeded  with 
the  older  form. 

Protect  from  Dampneaa. 

Among  all  the  conditions  of  which  we 
must  say  "Shield  the  fowls  abaolutely 
from  these  if  you  wish  them  to  prosper," 
none  demands  more  emphasis  than  this; 
for  it  is  a  fact  to  which  those  long  in 
the  work  be4r  universal  te^rtimony — that 
dampness  alone  may  nullify  all  other  at- 
tention that  may  be  lavished  on  the  birds 
subjected  to  it.  It  is,  too,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  to  overcome  wholly.  Tight- 
ly closed  houses  and  earth  fioors  tend  al- 
ways in  the  fatal  direction.  Conversely, 
dry  raised  floors  and  daily  fresh  air  with 
sunshine  are  always  helpful. 

Lime  and  Poultry-  Droppln^pa. 

On  page  42  was  a  paragraph  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  a  comment  from  a  reader  brings 
out  a  fact  often  noticed,  viz.,  that  one  is 
almost  sure  to  say  too  much,  or  too  little. 
If  the  conservative  note  on  page  42  be 
carefully  scanned,  it  will  be  seen  that 
neither  lime  nor  land  plaster  waa  recom- 
mended. This  woa  simply  for  the  reason 
that  the  writer  neither  believes  in  nor 
advooates  their  use.  Science,  epeaking 
usually  through  the  mouths  of  the  large 
number  who  read*  the  various  poultry 
papers,  but  do  little  thinking  or  observing 
for  themselves,  may  say  tliat  lime  frees 
the  ammonia  from  the  droppings,  while 
gypsum  fixes  it.  Tet  there  are  many  who 
find  by  experience  that  lime  is  a  good 
thing  in  the  poultry  house;  and  one  of  our 
best  poultry  papers  says,  editorially,  that 
in  six  years'  use  of  lime  no  odor  has  ever 
been  noticeable  in  the  houses;  if  there 
were  escaping  ammonia  this  oould  not  be 
true.  Those  who  are  pronounced  in  favor 
of  lime  are  careful  to  say  that  they  use  it 
in  the  air-slaked  form.  Possibly  others 
may  not  have  don^  this.  It  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  stand  up  in  opposition  to 
the  whole  army  of  poultry  experts,  espe- 
cially when  they  believe  themselves  to  i>e 
backed  by  science,  but  for  ourselves,  we 
have  no  good  word  for  gypsum.  The  ill- 
odor  in  our  fow\  houses  has  never  been  so 
pronounced  as  when  using  gypsum  bb  a 
supposed  deodorizer!  In  using  ooal  ashes 
on  the  platforms  we  dispose  of  a  waste 
product  with  one  handling,  in  a  way  to 
make  it  of  present  and  future  value.  This 
we  consider  the  essence  of  good  gardening, 
or,  indeed,  of  good  business  generally, 
where  there  is  waste  to  handle. 

Myra  V.  N0RY8. 
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WHOLESALE  MARKET  REPORT 


New  York. 

The  desumd  In  the  cut  flower  market  fell 
AWty  In  A  most  disastrous  nuumer  during 
the  latter  part  of  last  week  and  prices  ruled 
▼er7  low.  It  is  expected  that  the  Bradley- 
Uartin  hall  and  other  social  functions  this 
week  will  change  the  conditions  and  make 
the  averages  of  this  week  much  higher. 

Hie  market  in  fruits  and  vegetables  gen- 
erally is  much  firmer  and  stock  of  all  kinds 
is  moving  in  favor  of  the  producer.  This  is  as 
we  predicted  last  week.  The  frost  In  Florida 
has  wiped  out  the  greater  part  of  ihe  fall 
plttttings,  and  what  stock  is  coming  in  now 
is  from  the  extreme  South,  and  the  quantities 
are  not  sufllciently  large  to  largely  influence 
the  market. 

Asparagus  Is  arriving  regularly,  but  quality 
is  poor. 

Hot  house  lettuce  Is,  generally  speaking, 
■0  poor  Just  now  that  select  Florida  is  over- 
•suing  it.  Quantities  l&ave  to  be  sold  at  from 
H  to  12  per  barrel,  with  extra  fancy  at  76 
cents  per  doz..  as  top  notch,  while  select 
Floridas  are  making  as  high  as  12.50  to  $3.60 
per  half  basket 

Radishes  have  elackened  up  in  price;  what 
were  quoted  at  U  pw  100  bunches  are  now 
seUing  12.50  and  $8. 

Cucumbers,  fancy  stock,  are  still  making  ^ 
and  12.60  per  dozen. 

Mushrooms  are  still  hanging  Are  and  a 
clearance  has  not  yet  been  effected;  but  it 
is  booed  that  this  week  will  about  see  the 
end  of  the  surplus,  after  whieh  the  market 
will  get  back  to  a  more  normal  condition. 

Some  very  fine  cauliflowers  are  coming  in 
from  Long  Island  growers.  These  are  selling 
from  |6  to  18  per  barrel  for  fancy,  and  |2  to 
16  for  seconds. 

Hot  house  strawberries  haye  improved  in 
price  and  are  again  back  to  |4-60  per  quart 

Hot  house  grapes  (European)  |i.26  to  $1.60 
per  lb.;  domestic  grapes,  N.  T.  Catawba 
fancy,  per  4  pound  basket,  12  cents  to  15 
cents  per  pound;  second,  or  inferior,  8  cents 
to  10  cents  per  pound. 

Apples  are  steady  at  last  week's  quotations. 
The  receipts  and  exports  for  the  week  ending 
Feb.  6   were  as  follows: 

Receipts  for  week 27,6€0 

Receipts  since  Sept  1 1,032,948 

Receipts  same  time  last  year 666,884 

BxporU  for   week 7.939 

ExporU  since  Sept.  1 498,630 

BxporU  same  time  last  year 244.708 

CHnseniT. 

Prime  dry  root  is  In  moderate  supply,  and 
steady  at  12.75  to  $8.75  per  pound. 
Apples. 

Spiuenburg,  fancy,  per  bbl 2  00@2  50 

Baldwin.  Vt.  and  northern,  fancy — 1  60® 
Baldwin  &  Greening,  Vt..  ordinary...!  00@1  26 
Baldwin,  w'n  N.  Y.,  fancy,  per  bbl. .. .       m  37 
Oree'g,  w'n  N.  Y.,  p'me0f  cy,  per  bl.l  25@1  50 
Tesetablea. 

Beets.  Florida,  new,  per  bush,  crate. .  &i  00 
Cauliflowers,  California,  per  crate. ...2  00(gi2  50 
Cauliflowers.  Florida,  H-bbl.  basket..!  50<@>3  00 

Cabbages,  per  100 8  00@4  90 

—Danish,  per  100 6  00@6  00 

—Florida,  per  barrel  crate 1  25®1  50 

Celery,  flat  bunches,  per  doz.  bunches  73#1  50 
—California,  large,  per  doz.  etalks. .  60@  90 
—State,  fancy  large,  per  doz.  stalks.    50®    70 

—Average  best,  per  doz.  stalks 25®    40 

—Small  to  medium,  per  doz.  stalks..    12®    20 

Carrots,  unwashed,  per  bbl ®    60 

Onions.  Erastem  white,  per  bbl 4  00@6  50 

—Eastern  red,  per  bbl..' 3  25^3  50 

—Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl 3  00®3  25 

—State  and  west'n.  yellow,  per  bbl. 2  25®2  75 

—Canadian,    red,    per  bbl 2  75@3  00 

—Bermuda,   per  box @2TO 

P*aa,  Florida,  per  crate 2  00®4  00 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  crate  or  carrier.. .2  00®3  00 

Parsnips,  per  bbl 75® 

Squarfi.  Marrow,  per  bbl 1  25<9)1  60 

—Hubbard,  per  bbl 1  00®1  25 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl 50^1  25 

Tumipe,  Canada,  Russia,  per  bbl G(m    70 

Turnips,  J'y  and  L.  I.,  Russia,  per  bbl    60®    75 

Philadelphia. 

There  has  been  a  wonderful  improvement 
m  this  market  during  the  latter  part  of  last 
ind  the  early  part  of  this  week  and  all  kinds 
of  stock  have  been  moving  more  readily. 

That  tlie  cold  snap  has  cot  extended  so  far 
South  as  was  anticipated  Is  evident  from  the 
arrival  of  Florida  vegetables  during  the  past 
tew  days;  the  weather  has  also  been  milder 
pere.  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  have  been 
lo  demand. 

Prices  are  much  firmer;  apples  have  ad- 
vanced and  many  are  still  held  at  higher  flg- 
m  than  quoted  here;  selling  prices  have 
been: 

Mtxenburg.  fancy  2  2rk?^2  50 

Khws,   fancy 2  00@2  25 

Baldwins,  fancy  1  60(®l  75 

Baldwins   fair  to  good  1  30®1  50 

O^ings  1  40©1  60 

Btrswbenies  have  fallen  off  very  much; 
woae  arriving  are  mostly  of  Inferior  quality 
*na  It)  to  the  street  men.    Good  fruit  has  been 


selling  at  |1.TK>  per  qt.  The  general  opinion 
is  that  no  quantity  of  good  fruit  will  arrive 
from  Florida  for  five  or  six  weeks  yet. 

Mushrooms  have  sold  better  and  remain 
firm  at  20  to  26c.  per  lb. 

Hothouse  tomatoes  continue  in  fair  supply 
and  of  fair  quality;  color  not  quite  so  good 
as  last  week;  these  bring  25  to  30c.  per  lb. 

Vegetables » 
Beets.  Florida,  new,  per  100  bunches.. 4  00®6  00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  per  qt 7®    10 

Cabbages,  new.  Florida,  per  crate — 2  60®3  00 

Cauliflowers,  per  basket.  Florida 1  50®2  00 

Celery,  extra,  per  doz.  stalks 50®    75 

Kale,   Norfolk  76®1  00 

Lettuce.   F*lorlda,  per  %  basket 1  50®2  50 

Spinach  1  60®2  00 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  fancy 2  60®3  00 

Tbmatoes,  Florida,  fair 1  50®2  00 

Onions  have  moved  much  better;  the  best 
seller  has  been  Yellow  Globe  Danvers,  N.  Y. 
stock;  these  sold  at  |3.00®3.60.  White  are  not 
so  plentiful,  and  average  $4.50®6.00.  Red  are 
rather  scarce  this  week ;  they  have  sold  at  from 
3.26  to  4.00.  There  are  very  few  Western 
onions  to  be  seen. 

There  were  no  peas  or  string  beans  to  be 
found  on  the  market  this  week,  and  hothouse 
vegetables  are  very  scarce.  The  lettuce  now 
arriving  from  Florida  Is  very  good,  and  but 
few  baskets  remain  unsold.  Cabbage  is  the 
only  vegetable  that  Is  not  selling  freely. 


Catalogues  Received. 


W.  W.  WILMORE,  Denver,  Col.— Price  List  of 
Dahlias,  Cannas,  etc. 

C.  N.  Plansburoh,  Leslie,  Mich.— Price  List 
of  Strawberry  Plants. 

J.  A.  McDowell  A  Co.,  City  of  Mexico. - 
Trade  Catalogue  of  Cacti,  Orchids,  Bulbs,  etc. 

The  Geo.  H.  Mellen  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
—Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Roses  and  other 
plants. 


1km,  TmAiam,  H WMhold.  OrihMd,  Owdwa.  Florie«l>«w.  VrmXtry,  •«•..  «M 


ymi  ft«  10  MBtt,  if  jo«  MBd  the  bmbm  uid  mUnrnm  of  rix  U4r  Maada. 
WOMAIV  FARM  JOCRBAL,  OlS  SvaM  At*^  BaUft  lumfc,  R«. 

.Mention  American  Gardening  when  vou  write. 

P  A  n I SM       DeepScarlet  Forcing,  Ox., lOcts.; 
■YMVioriy    lb., tocts.  Cauliflowers,  Early 
Erfurt,    Pkt.,  25  cts.    Asters,  Queen  of  Market, 
mixed,  best  Aster  for  early  cutting,    Pkt.,  10 cts.; 
H  oz.,  60  cts.     Write  for  sample.    The  seeds  are 
grown  right  in  Woodhaven  and  are  of  superior 
quality.    Beware  of  cheap  seeds. 
Carnations,  rooted  cuttings,  now  ready. 
H.    BBAULIEC,    WoodhaTea,    N.  Y. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


JVlore  r  otash 

in  the  fertilizers  applied 
on  the  farm  means 
larger  and  better  yields 
of  crops,  permanent 
improvement  of  the 
soil  and 

More  Money 

in  the  farmer's  pocket. 

All  about  Potash — the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex* 

periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States— is 

told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 

mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  iL 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St..  New  York. 


»#♦♦♦»♦»♦♦♦♦»»♦»♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦ 


ANNUAL  FOR  1897. 

Now  Bead  J.    Mailed  free  on 

:  application,  bj  only  mentlon- 

inff  Ammrtcaw  Oabobmino. 

I  WM.  ELLIOTT   &   SONS,  t 

^         84  A  86  Dey  Street,  NEW  YORK.         ♦ 

?♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦4  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»»♦ 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


MARKET  GARDENERS 


Send  at  once  tne  Us.  of 
8f  eds  you  wish  to  bu; 
and  I  win  quote  bottom 
prices  by  return  maL. 


•  GET   MT   PBIC£S   BEFORE   YOU   BUY.       Catalogue  Free. 
Try  Battlea'  Early  PaTortte  Caallflower»  Trial  Packet.  10  et; 

CJC-   FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  Rochester,  N.Y, 

Monflnn  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


GROWER  OP  FARM 

AND  GARDEN  SEEDS. 


Before  buying  Seeds 
you  should  write  for 


IIRPFr^  FARM  ANNUAL  \m 

U  ■■  ■       M      M         aS     '  Tells  the  plain  truth  about 

^^■■>     ■■■■   ^^  The  BEST  8EEI>8  tliat  Growl 


The  BEST 

Hundreds  of  illustrations  with  remarkable  NEW  NoTeltlea,  painted  from  nature. 
««Tiie  l«adliiir  American  Seed  Cataloffiie.''     49*  Mailed  FREE  to  all. 

W.  ATLEE   BURPEE  6u  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


WE  OFFER 


RTBCONO 


NEW  THINGS 


The  Bismarck  Apple— Bears  splendid  f mit  on  2-year  grafts.    A  remarkable  new  fruit. 

Uedynarnin  Miilcljuffain— A  new  Mongolian  Shrub  of  great  beauty. 

Lord  Pensance's  Hybrid  8weetbrlere— Worthy  a  pUce  in  every  garden. 

Vibarnam  Tomentosam— We  consider  this  the  finest  shrub  grown,    very  rare. 

Picea  Concoior— An  Improvement  on  the  Blue  Spruce. 

The  Weeping  8prace. 

Clematis  Panlcalata— Without  an  equal  as  a  hardy  climber,  80  cts. 

niagnoiiast  Japan  Maples. 

The  best  stock  of  Herbaceous  Perennials  in  the  country. 

Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  at  lowest  price*  quoted. 

For  all  these,  and  fulfadvlce  and  plans  for  planting  groonds  and  gardens,  write  ua 
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i  WEBBER  &  DON, 

8e«d  M«rchtntt  tnd  Growers, 

114  eiMbsrs  St..  NEW  TORI. 


Illustrated    Catalog^ue 

of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 
NOW  RBADY. 


EVERY    GARDENER    SHOULD   HAVE   ONE. 
i  Free  on  Application. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 
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FOR  SALE. 

Aflf  ertlieinente  not  to  exceed  9\ghtj  worda  wUl 
to  InMited  under  tbls  headtnff  at  two  ourTS 


I  under  tbls  headtnff  at  two  crurTS  P«B 
Wom»  eaoh  Insertion,  payable  m  adranoe. 

Ike  address  will  be  charged  as  part  of  the  adtt.. 
9md  saeh  Initial,  or  a  number,  ooonts  as  one  word. 
Ke  oats  or  display  type  allowed. 

HUL8KBOS0H  BROS.,  bulbs  and  plants.   Bngle- 
-««•.  N.  J.  *-  - 


'XIEW  GLADIOLUS.    Leaflet  free.    Norman  Cole, 
-^^    Glens  Palls,  N.  Y. 


CTBAWBBRRT  PLANTS  for  sale.  CaUlogue 
*^    free.    Charles  Howard,  2  Johns,  Md. 

r<OR  GROUND  TOBACCO  STEMS,  write  Hender- 
-^  son-Hnghes  Tobacco  Co..  DanylUe,  Ya.  (Agents 
wanted.) 

1  K  CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES,  postpaid.  91.00' 
'*-*^  Replace  free  one  year  W.  J.  Martin,  Blakes' 
bnrg,  Iowa. 


T)ON*T  PLACE  yonr  orders  for  Berry  plants  nntll 
■^  yon  send  for  my  price  list.  H.  H.  Anltfather. 
Box  O,  Minerva,  O. • 

-p  ADISH  and  LETTUCE  Seed  for  forcing.  Write 
'*-*'  for  Samples  and  Prices.  Frank  H.  Battles, 
Seedsman,  Rocbebter,  N.  Y. 


rrOW  TO  GROW  HETUBARB  in  the  fleld  and 
■'-^  grsenhoQse.  Price  flfty  cents  postpaid.  Fred. 
8.  Thompson,  Station  D.  Wis. 

rjAULlFLOWER  ECLIPSE,  the  earliest  csnll 
^  flower,  packet  25  cents.  A  small  sample  free. 
H.  Beaalien,  Woodhaven,  L.  I. 

'THE  RIDGE \¥AY.  a  new  strawberty  of  great 
-*-  merit.  For  price  of  plants  and  free  catalogne, 
address  M.  H.  Ridgeway  Boi2«.  Wabash  City.  Ind. 

ILflXED  SBBDLING  GLADIOLL  Bloom  ng  bulbs 
•^^  of  fine  strain.  $1.25  a  hundred.  Ezpressaseto 
be  paid  by  pared tser.  Mra  Oeor^e  Sach,  South 
Amboy,  N.  J.  '^ 

1)0  YOU  WANT  (lie  tiest  flower  puis  t  If  ao,  »«Dd 
-^  addnsssto  The  Whiildin  Pottery  Co.,  718  Wharton 
St..  Philadelphia.  Three  shipping  poiuia.  can  aarv 
yon  freight. 

QTRAWBBRRY  PLANTS.  Try  the  Margaret 
'^    Fountain.  Michlvan.  Clyde.  Glen  Mary.    Hoad- 

Snarters  fur  G«n<y,  Brandy wrlne  Manihall,  Parker 
■arle  and  all  choice  staudards.    CataloKue  free  to 
all.    C.  N.  Flansburgh,  Leslie.  Mich. 

riLADIOLI,  CANNAS,  CLIYIAS,  Sonchet  and 
^  Lemoine's  novelties  flrst  offered  In  America. 
Special  tested  seleciions  at  European  prices.  Extra 
mixtures:  Ingleslde  Hybrids,  Dr.  V^n  Fleet's cbolce 
collection,  Bnrbank's  California  Select.  Mt.  Vernon 
Hybrids,  Groff*s  Hybridized  .^e^d  and  Seedlings. 
Oannas.  Italia.  Auetrta.  and  best  sundards.  New 
Hybrid  CI  1  visa.  Canna  Seed.  H.  H.  Groff,  Slmcoe, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

OQ  ACRES  rich,  level  farm  land,  free  from  rocka 
^^  and  swamps,  and  especially  adapted  for  truck, 
fruit,  cotton  and  tobacco  ral5*ing  for  laoo.  payable 
$10  down  and  $1  or  more  weekly.  Convenient  to 
gre<it  eastern  markets,  in  thickly  settled  action  of 
Virginia.  Genial  climate  all  year.  Splendid  water. 
Schools,  churches,  stores,  mills  and  desirable  neigh- 
bors. Deed  free  and  title  miaranteed.  No  malsna, 
mosquitoes,  bllBzards  or  floods.  Taxes  and  freight 
rates  low.  For  further  Information  write  to  D.  L. 
Rlsley.  211  S.  10th  St.,  PhiUdelphla.  Pa. 

PAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  ETC.<>We  will  make  yoQ 
■*■  libers  I  concessions  whan  you  order  other  period- 
icals for  the  year,  whether  in  connection  with  your 
own  •ubscrlptlon  or  not  Send  us  yonr  list  for  estl- 
mate  American  Gardening.  P.O.  Box  1097,  New  York. 

llfAMMOTH  RHUBARB  or  Wine  Plant,  91.25  per 
-^    Doa.  by  mail.    F.  H.  Llewellyn,  Glean,  N.  Y. 

(:;.LADIOLUS  BULBS,  40  named  kinds,  each  dlffer- 
^  ent,  not  labeled.  12.40  postpaid.  Price  list  free. 
John  Fay  Kennell.  Rochester,  N.  Y..    Box  405. 

pHOTO,  5x7,  of  celerv  with  paper  tubes  on  and  two 
girls  who  grew  it  First  at  State  and  County 
Fair.  You  big  men  make  a  great  fuss  about  growing 
cjlery.  Tn»>«^  of  Information  10  cents.  Richard 
Branao:i,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PRIVATE    GARDENERS. 


Honor  to  Whom  Due. 

On  page  77  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Napier,  alludes  to  having  charge  of  the 
boiMe  of  grapes  in  Polmont,  Scotland.  I 
say,  give  credit  to  whom  credit  ia  due;  J 
have  known  Mr.  Murray,  superintendent 
gardener  at  Park  Hall,  Polmoat,  for  years, 
and  it  is  but  little  over  two  years  since  I 
last  met  him.  Mr.  Murray  is  a  famed  grape 
grower,  and  while  Mr.  Napier  or  another 
might  have  been  his  foreman,  he  never  had 
entire  charge.  When  I  waa  a  bit  younger  I 
was  foreman  under  gardeners  when  they 
camo  to  the  front  In  producing  flrst  class 
grapes,  but  it  was  not  I  that  deserved  the 
credit.  D.  MURDOCH.  Marion,  Ma«fi. 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  Dutchess  County  Horticultural  So- 
ciety met  in  the  Court  HoU'ie  Thuraday. 
Feb.  4.  There  was  a  large  attendance. 
The  following  committee  wad  appointed  to 
take  in  charge  the  arrangements  for  the 
next  exhibition:  James  Blair,  W.  0.  Corner- 
sail,  Harold  Cottam.  Thomas  Harris:)n,  Pe- 
ter Devoy,  James  Sloan  and  I.  L.  Powell. 
An  appropriation  of  |50  waa  made  to  secure 
the  services  of  essayists  when  considered 
advisable.  William  J.  Stewart,  of  Boston, 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
society. 

I.  L.  Powell,  of  Mlllbrook,  N.  Y..  read  an 
excellent  paper  on  "Herbaceous  Plants." 
The  society  now  numbers  97  members,  and 
has  about  l&OO  In  the  treasury. 

In  the  evening  the  second  annual  dinner 
waA  held  in  the  Nelison  House.  The  tables 
were  elaborately  decorated,  conspicuous 
among  the  .flowers  being  three  baskets  of 
orchids  from  Thomas  Emerson  (the  center 
bai?ket  of  Cattleya  blooms  was,  owing  to 
the  excellence  of  the  varieties,  perhaps  one 
of  the  grandest  ever  put  on  a  d  nner  table), 
and  a  large  bunch  of  Lily  Dean  carnation 
from  J.  N.  May,  of  Summit.  N.  J. 

P.  O'Mara,  of  New  York,  acted  as  tosist- 
msfster  in  his  usual  able  manner.  President 
George  Saltford  replied  for  "Our  Society," 
mentioning  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
association  during  the  short  period  of  Its 
existence,  since  January,  1895.  "The  Hor- 
ticultural Press"  was  responded  to  by  James 
Withers,  of  the  Amer.can  Qardening.  who 
explained  the  relation  of  the  preris  to  the 
trade  and  their  mutual  helpfulnesa. 


Situations  Wanted. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  under  this  head- 
ing St  ONE  CKTT  PBR  WORD  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  The  address  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  No  advertisement  Insenad  for 
less  than  flfteen  cents  per  insertion. 

/^ARDENER,  a  Oermanman.  married.  80  years  old 
^^  would  like  to  take  care  of  a  gentleman's  private 
place.  Ben  of  references.  Address  C.  A.  care  of 
American  Gardening. 

(GARDENER  and  Florist,  80  years'  of  age.  single, 
^^  German,  15  years*  experience,  wishes  to  Uke 
charge  of  aentleman's  place,  flrst-class  references. 
Address  L.  D.,  care  American  Gardening. 

"DY  women,  each  with  an  infant  or  young  child. 
•^   situations  in  the  country   (general  housework. 

8 lain  cooking,  etc.,)  In  New  York  and  adjacent 
tates.  Small  wages  expected.  Railroad  fare  paid 
by  Association.  Apply  State  Charities  Aid  Associ- 
a  lion.  105  East  Twenty-second  St.,  New  York  City. 

r^ARDENER  and  Florists'  assistant,  English.  85 
^  years  of  age.  single,  3  years*  experience  at 
florist  work,  also  S  years*  at  kitchen  garden,  under- 
stands growing  vegetables  «in  greenhouse,  good 
references,  desires  situation  with  florist  or  market 
gardener  near  New  York.  Address  A,  care 
American  Gardening. 

TJEAD  GARDENERS.— We  have  constantly  on 
■'-^  hand  Gardeners  of  all  kinds,  single  and  mar- 
ried->men  competent  to  take  charge  of  graperies, 
greenhouses,  vegetable  aardens.  lawns,  roads,  and 
the  usual  work  pertaining  to  their  profession. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Peter  Henderson  A  Co., 
85  A  87  Cortlandt  St,  New  York. 

SITUATION  wanted— First-olaM  Gardener  with 
^  diploma  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  will 
guarantee  financial  success  in  producing  choiclest 
ro«es.  also  mushrooms  under  glass,  in  tame  build- 
ing, and  heat,  thereby  aavlnflr  expenae  In  latior, 
space  and  fuel;  forclnir  vegetables  under  glass  and 
European  grapes  specialties;  thorough  artist  at 
table  decorations;  «ood  landscape  gardener;  best 
city  references.  Wm.  Thompson,  741  First  Ave., 
N.Y.  City. 


Boston »  riass. 

The  chief  exhibitor  at  the  exhlblUon  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  on 
Jan.  30  waa  Oakes  Ameo  (Carl  Blomberg, 
gardener),  who  'sent  a  hmdsome  vase  ot 
Bride  and  Bridesmaid  Roses,  and  smaller 
vases  of  Anna  Olvier.  Perle  des  Jdrdim 
and  Lamarque  Roses,  a  voee  of  twelve  to. 
rieties  of  Cyprlpedlums,  Odontoglossum 
Roezlii  alba  and  Catieya  Trianae,  also 
Malhemia  glabrata;  Clematis  Mme.  Le- 
moine.  Chrysanthemum  frutescens.  Acada 
pubescens,  Antirrhinum  majus,  and  Camel- 
lias. James  Comley  exhibited  fine  speci- 
mens of  President  Clark  Camella.  a  beauti- 
ful pink  seedling  Azalea  and  Califomit 
Violets.  William  Wallace  Lunt  exhibited 
3.  seedling  Cyprlpedium  bearing  h]«  name; 
it  is  a  hybrid  between  C.  Inslgne  Maulei 
and  C.  Boxalli  stratum,  originated  by  H. 
Low  &  Co.,  of  London.  P.  E.  Simpson  (J. 
H.  Hemingway,  gardener)  ohowed  a  plant 
of  the  Farquhar  Violet. 


Lenox,  flass. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Lenox  Horti. 
cultural  Society,  held  Feb.  6,  waa  marked 
by  a  fine  display  of  carnations,  which  ta- 
cluded  two  new  varieties,  Mr.  Hugh  Gra- 
ham's "Victor"  and  Mr.  Cook's  "Nivea." 
the  former  gaining  a  flrst  clasa  certificate 
and  the  latter  "special  mention."  Mr. 
William  QrifRn  exhibited  well  grown  exam- 
ples of  Albertlna,  Scott,  Emily  Pierson  and 
Brutus.  For  the  collection  he  was  awarded  a 
flmt  claos  certificate.  Mr.  A.  H.  Wingett  ex- 
hibited some  extra  fine  blooms  of  Bouton 
d'Or  (first  claos  certificate),  and  Mr.  George 
H.  Thompson  showed  a  nice  vase  of  Tidal 
Wave  (diploma).  Mr.  A.  J.  Loveless 
showed  Browallla,  a  very  pretty,  purple- 
flowered  annual  (first  claas  certificate),  and 
a  well  fiowered  spray  of  Dendrobium  Mobile 
(album).  Mr.  E.  J.  Norman  read  a  paper 
on  the  history  of  orchids,  treating  chiefly 
upon  the  dates  of  introduction  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  and  of  the  early  futile  at- 
tempts at  their  cultivation;  also  telling 
something  of  the  conditions  under  which 
they  grow  in  their  native  countries. 

At  the  meeting  on  Feb.  20  Rev.  W.  T. 
Hutchlns,  of  Sweet  Peaii  fame,  will  read 
an  essay  on  "Sweet  Peas." 


Private  Gardeners'  Mission* 

BY  P.  O'MARA. 

(Continued  from  page  qj.^ 

While  on  the  subject  of  size  I  am  re- 
minded of  reading  recently  In  an  old  mag- 
azine the  following:  "It  ks  a  prevailing 
ai)d  most  erroneous  opinion  tbat  the  en- 
joyments derivable  from  a  garden  are  Just 
In  proportion  to  its  magnitude.  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  it  may  be  said 
to  be  a  fact  that  it  would  confer  a  most 
essential  service  to  the  science  of  garden- 
ing, either  to  lessen  by  one-half  almost 
every  ornamental  jgarden,  or  allow  double 
the  amount  of  labor  to  that  usually  be- 
stowed upon  them.  In  ninety-nine  gardens 
in  every  hundred  it  will  be  found  that  their 
extent  is  such,  compared  with  the  labor 
allowed  for  keeping,  that  the  time  and  at- 
tention required  for  the  nicer  operations 
of  th?  art  are  almost,  if  not  wholly,  ab- 
sorbed  In  the  manual  labor  demanded  in 
keeping  in  repair  the  beds,  grass,  walks, 
etc.  This  ought  not  to  be.  The  pleasures 
and  enjoyments  of  a  garden  by  no  means 
depend  on  its  extent,  but  on  its  high  sUte 
of  culture  and  keeping."  This  waa  written 
nearly  fifty  years  ago  in  relation  to  Ameri- 
can gardens  and  id  applicable  in  a  great 
measure  to-day.  Its  Incontrovertible  truth 
and  sound  common  sense  appeal  to  the 
veriest  tyro  in  the  craft  and  it  should  be 
part  of  the  gardener's  mission  to  keep  this 
before  the  minds  of  such  employers  as  re- 
quire to  be  reminded  of  it.  You  all  know 
that  no  practical  man  should  attempt  more 
in  horticulture  than  the  labor  allowed  can 
cope  with.  Laudable  ambition  to  do  ipuch 
with  little  is  to  be  admired,  but  it  rarely 
succeeds  in  horticulture,  and  if  when  occa- 
sion required  ii  the  gardener  would  take 
a  firm  stand,  explain  the  situation  to  his 
employer  in  an  intelligent,  forcible  manner 
much  of  the  poor  results  from  insufficient 
help  would  be  avoided.  The  untrained 
eye— and  the  eyes  of  many  proprietora  are 
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untrained— may  not  be  able  to  see  wherein 
lab(»r  coald  be  profitably  employed,  and 
where,  if  rendered  neoeBsary  by  clrcum- 
ttancea.  a  saying  in  labor  could  be  effected. 
It  Is  here  where  the  trained  skill  of  the 
profeasioDal  gardener  should  assert  Itself, 
tod  in  nlnecy-nloe  oases  crut  of  a  hundred. 
If  the  case  is  put  in  Its  proper  light  by  him, 
he  can  improve  the  situation  some,  even 
If  he  is  unable  to  have  things  done  just  as 
they  should  be. 

A  gentleman  who  owns  a  large  place  on 
the  Hudson  River  and  who  has  traveled 
abroad  extensively  once  said  to  me  that  we 
were  now  about  fifteen  years  behind  Europe 
in  gardening.  I  mention  this  to  show  what 
Is  the  opinion  of  one  who  had  evidently 
watched  gardening  on  both  continents.  His 
own  place  is  well  kept,  and  in  his  imme- 
diate neighborhood  are  some  fine  estates. 
It  was  a  broad  statement,  and  like  others 
of  Its  kind  opens  up  a  wide  field  for  dis- 
cussion. It  will  be  generally  conceded  by 
most  men  capable  of  judging:  that  we  are 
It  least  that  much  behind  in  Bome  things 
and  far  more  in  many,  while  it  would  not 
be  hard  to  select  others  where  we  are  on 
equal  terms  if  not  ahead.  With  varying 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  every  prac- 
tical man  knowfl  that  an  exact  comparison 
Is  impossible,  but  the  question  is  rather 
should  we  remain  under  the  Infiuence  of 
any  country,  or  should  we  rather  define  our 
own  orbit,  accepting  what  is  useful  and  re- 
jecting what  is  unsuited  to  our  conditions? 
The  professional  gardener  above  all  others 
occupies  the  place  in  ornamental  horticul- 
ture which  enables  him  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion. In  our  vast  country,  with  profes- 
sional gardeners  scattered  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific  and  from  Hudson  Bay  to 
the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  there  should  be  keen 
eyes  to  select  what  ie  best  adapted  to  meet 
farylng  conditions,  and  if  varieties  are  not 
yet  produced  suitable  to  meet  requirements 
he  should  use  his  skill  to  produce  them. 
The  native  flora  of  the  world  has  been 
pretty  well  explored  ,and  now  hybridiza- 
tion more  than  ever  must  be  looked  to  for 
supplying  new  and  improved  forms.  This 
Is  a  fair  field  for  the  professional  gardener, 
and  It  Is  his  mission  to  test  its  resources. 
It  U  a  field  in  which  hcmor  is  to  be  found, 
wherein  he  may  win  imperishable  laurels, 
wherein  he  has  the  opportunity  to  benefit 
himself  pecuniarily  and  confer  a  benefit  on 
millions  now  and  on  untc^d  millions  yet  to 
be.  It  Is  not  a  field  that  he  should  sur- 
render to  the  commercial  florist  and  nur- 
seryman. It  la.  In  fact,  a  field  to  which 
they  invite  and  welcome  him.  He  has  al- 
ready done  much  in  it,  but  there  remains 
I  yet  much  to  be  done.  Let  us  take  a  glance 
at  what  the  professional  gardener  has  al- 
;  ready  done.  I  wish  that  I  could  give  a 
complete  list  of  contributions  to  American 
I  horticulture  from  this  source,  but  reliable 
;    information    is   difllcult    to    obtain,    as    I 

found  from  experience. 
I       Full   fifty   years  ago  the  Massachusetts 
:    Horticultural  Society  offered  a  prospective 
I    prize  of  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  seedling 
i    garden  rose.    The  honor  of   winning  that 
I    prize  belongs  to  Mr.  Michael  Walsh,  gar- 
dener to  Jos.  S.  Fay,  Bsq.,  of  Wood's  HoU, 
ICass.,    who   won  it   with  his   magnificent 
seedling    introduced    this    year    by    Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.  under  the  name  of  Jubi- 
lee.   In  this  connection  I  do  not  think  it 
amiss  to  say  that  the  commercial  florist  or 
nuraeryman    who   obtains   a    new    variety 
from  a  gardener  should  give  him  due  credit 
(or  raising  It  by  announcing  the  fact  in  the 
puMished  description.    It  is  only  fair  and 
giving   honor    where   honor    is    due.    The 
carnations    Lizzie    McGowan    and    Louise 
Porsch  were  raised  by  a  gardener,  Mr.  Carl 
Sehaeffer,   then  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  now  at 
Tuedo  Park,  N.  T.    Alexander  MacPher- 
son,  thf»n   gardener  to  John   Burke,   Esq.. 
railed  the  canna  Nellie  Bowden,  which  for 
a  pare  yellow,  when  viewed  in  a  mass,  was 
hi  Hs  day  considered  good  and  is  not  with- 
aot  merit  even  yet.    That  grand  nymphea 
O'lCarana,  raised  by  my  friend  Peter  Bis- 
set,  gardener  to  Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard, 
Eaq.,  Washington,   D.   C,    and    which   he 
lunored  me  by  naming  after  me,  is  a  va- 
I'iaty  of   which  he  may   well   feel   proud. 
John  Fraser.   of  Baltimore,  Md.,   contrib- 
uted Bome  fine  seedling  abutilons  to  horti- 
ealtare.    The  coleus  Golden  Bedder,  one  of 
tha  best  oontrfbutlons  to  American  horti- 
colture   a  "sport"  from  "The  Shah,"  was 
raited  by  Richard  Johnston,  then  gardener 


to  Mr.  Bowie  Dash,  Kingsbridge,  New 
York  city,  and  introduced  to  commerce  by 
Mr.  F.  R.  Plerson,  10  whom  I  am  Indebted 
for  full  Information  concerning  this  still 
very  useful  plant.  The  coleus  Mrs.  O.  1. 
Haight  was  raised  by  Mr.  John  Logan, 
Goshcu,  N  Y.,  gardener  to  the  lady  whose 
name  it  bears.  The  achyranthus  Gilsonll 
was  raised  by  a  gardener  whose  name  it 
beans,  and  who  I  am  informed  was  a  col- 
ored man.  The  purple  salvia  Mrs.  Mitchell 
was  raised  by  I.  H.  Slocum,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  gardener  to  Hon.  Charles  Mitchell. 
The  canna  Mrs.  Fairman  Rogers  was  raised 
by  Mr.  James  Cowles.  and  canna  Robert 
Christy  was  raised  by  the  gentleman  whose 
name  it  bears,  still  gardener  to  J.  Peabody 
Wetmore,  Esq.,  Newport,  R.  I.  Mc.  Jack- 
son Dawson,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
wLo  may  be  classed  among  professional 
Aa'daners,  has  done  yeoman  service  for 
AfiaeZiean  norciculture,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  production  of  the  now  fam< 
ous  Dawson  rose.  To  enumerate  all  he  hab 
done  would  make  an  interesting  chapter  in 
itself,  if  I  had  the  material,  but  his  work 
on  Rosa  Wichuraiana  and  multiflora  Ja- 
ponica  should  receive  special  praise.  Mr. 
WUllim  Falconer,  lately  gardener  to 
Charles  A.  Dana,  Esq.,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 
has  rendered  inestimable  service  to  Amer- 
ican horticulture  by  developing  many 
plants  ihat  would  have  otherwise  remained 
in  obscurity.  His  name  is  indelibly  linked 
with  the  horticulture  of  this  day,  not 
alone  by -his  practical  work  but  also  by  his 
invaluable  contributions  to  Its  literature. 
Mr.  Will  am  Dogue,  the  public  gardener  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  has  raised  some  fine  seed- 
ling coleus.  In  new  chrysanthemums  the 
gardener  has  played  a  prominent  part.  T. 
D.  Hatfield,  gardener  to  Mr.  Walter  0i\n- 
newell,  Wellesley,  Mass..  originated  Lady 
Playfair,  A.  H.  Fewkes,  Walter  Hunne- 
well,  J.  Pithera,  Frank  Hatfield,  Eiderdown, 
Signal  Light,  Columbia,  Mrs.  T.  D.  Hat- 
field and  Sundew.  John  Marshall,  gardener 
to  Mr.  Trenor  L.  Park,  Purchase,  N.  Y., 
received  a  certificate  last  fall  for  his  fine 
chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Trenor  L.  Park. 
Wallace  G.  Gomersall,  gardener  (0  Professor 
Wlnthrop  Sargent,  Flshkill-on-Hudson,  N. 
Y.  raised  good  varieties  in  Wodene- 
the  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Van  Duzer.  Joseph 
Monahan,  gardener  to  Mr.  Charles  Trot- 
ter, Germantown,  Pa.,  received  a  certificate 
last  fall  for  a  chrysanthemum,  Thomas 
Monahan,  also  for  another  new  seedling. 
Miss  Helen  Trotter.  His  father,  to  whom 
he  succeeded,  raised  some  of  our  best  va- 
rieties, including  B.  H.  Fitter,  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Whilldin,  Black  Beauty,  Molly  Bawn,  Sugar 
Loaf,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Trotter,  Goliath  and  El 
Dorado.  James  Brydon,  gardener  to  Hon. 
John  Simpkins,  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  has 
raised  some  fine  chrysanthemums,  and  last 
year  obtained  a  certificate  for  another, 
named  Quito.  Robert  G.  Carey,  gardener 
to  T.  C.  Price.  Esq.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  the  raiser  of  Liberty,  Oakland 
and  other  flne  varieties,  received  a  certifi- 
cate for  his  new  seedling,  Robert  Bdgerton, 
last  year.  Richard  Gardener,  Newport, 
R.  I.,  formerly  gardener  to  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt,  Esq.,  has  raised  some  good  varie- 
ties. James  Comley,  gardener  to  the  late 
F.  B.  Hayes,  Esq.,  raised  some  good  sorts, 
including  one  called  F.  B.  Hayes,  for  which 
he  received  a  medal  at  the  New  York 
show  in  1895.  He  also  brought  a  flne  col- 
lection from  Japan,  some  of  which  have 
been  introduced  into  commerce.  Another 
claim  he  has  on  horticulture  in  the  produc- 
tion of  his  flne  rose  Oakmont.  No  mention 
of  the  work  done  by  gardeners  in  this  line 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  complete  without 
reference  to  the  raiser  of  that  grand  vari- 
ety, Mrs.  Jerome  Jones,  viz.,  H.  A.  Gane, 
West  Newton,  Mass.  He  is  not  a  profes- 
sional gardener,  but  many  wish  he  could 
be  named  in  the  ranks.  However,  his  gar- 
dener, John  Hargadon,  Is  entitled  to  some 
praise.  Last  year  his  new  seedling,  Marda 
Jones  (exhibited  by  T.  H.  Spaulding),  was 
certiflcated  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 
John  Farrell,  gardener  to  William  Barr, 
Esq.,  Orange,  N.  J.,  raised  Baronald.  which 
subsequently  was  found  to  be  synonymous 
with  G.  F.  Moseman.  Miss  Alice  Broome, 
Mrs.  William  Barr  and  John  Farrell  were 
also  raised  by  him.  He  has  a*Iso  raised 
other  meritorious  and  unique  sorts,  which 
Mr.  Barr  prefers  to  keep  as  his  private 
property. 

(To  de  continued.) 
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iVientiou  Amenwo-u  tittruciiiiig  when  yog  write. 

''  Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow." 

Standard  sorts ;  11.60  to  12.50  per  M.    Best  Rasp* 
and  Blackberry  plants,  18.50  to  $6.00  per  M. 
My  "  1807  *'  cataloffue  mailed  free. 
C.  E.  WHITTEN'S  NURSER7,  Brldgman,  Mich. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

HIIL'S  FMOBITE.  ^^i^^ffiS^^^Z 
lies  oompetltinn :  the  be»t  Introduced  for  years. 
Forty  other  kinds  pedtfnree  plants.  Baspberrtaa, 
BIackbeiTfes.A8para9Q8 roots  etc.  Hear  quarters 
tor  Beoond  Orop  Seed  PoUtoet,  doable  erop  and 
earlier  than  other  seed. 

Beacrlpltve  Catalegae  Free, 
J.  W*  HAl.JL,    -    -   Otarlea  Statlea*  Md. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


ALL   THE   LATEST  NOVELTIES 

AMD  rULSm  THAT  OAH*T  SB  BJJD  aLSSWIIBaB. 

Cannas,  Italia  and  AuHtrla,  at  Si  each. 

New  ROMS.  New  Fraitr.  New  Shnabe.  New  Bolbe. 

10  Caeil  fbr  $1.-6  for  6«  cts.  Book  on  Osotf  Ut 
naces,  180  eots,  10  ots.  Cataloffaos  of  New  and  Rare 
Plaan,  Oaoti  and  Balbs  free. 

A.  BLANC  A  CO..   -    Philadelphia. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 
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Our  German  and  English  Catalogoe  Free  to  all 

who  need  Seeds,  no  matter  how  mnch.    Wholesale 

list  for  Market  Gardeners  and  Trackers.    Address 

THEO,  K088.  161  R«ed  St,  Mllwaakee,  Wis, 

Dealer,  Grower  and  Importer. 

GTWaaicd,  a  few  g«e4  salcsBiea..d 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

FLORA  8f  JAPAN  a  GALIFORMI 

ChlnsiS  Nardtsut,  over  100  varieties 

of  Uly  Bulbs,  Csflislllat,  Psimt,  tie. 

HARDY  PLANTS,  JsDsn  Msplsi,  Iris  K.. 

Clemstit.  Csctl,  Tlower  Seeds  and 

seeds  or  the  most  Interestins:  and 

beautiful  plants  of  California  and  Japan. 

Send  for  our  richly  Illustrated  Catalogrne  of 
48  pares  eivinsr  full  descriptions  of  above. 
nTn.  iimOBIt  *  00..  «aa  Fraaeieoe,  Oal. 
(B8TABLI8HID  1887). 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

m  umm  11  floweis. 

If  you  want  to  know  about  them  send 
'  10  ots.  for  Mrs.  Theodosia  B.  Shepherd's 

N«w  Catalogue  of  Rar«  and  Beautiful 

Many  New  Beaeatas*  New  Cesiaos* 

Rare  Caetl,  etc..  not  offered  by  others. 

Vantur«-by-tha-8«a,    -     California. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 
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Strawberry  Plants 

FOR  SJLUE. 

Blffbty  varieties.  Catalogue  Free. 

it  Tells  How  to  Raise  a  Big  Crop  of  Berries. 

■•  a.  NULL,  Olypkant.  Lack'a  Oa..  Pa. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


^TfiEES,PLAMTS 

and  vines;  all  kinds;  100,000 
rsUXTTUSS.  Millions  of  fiuit 
and  vegetable  plants:  ever- 
greens, shrubs  and  shade 
trees.  Stock  fl  rst-cl  ass. 
Prices  low  Our  1897  cata- 
logue free.    T  J.  DW YEB, 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


FruitQrowers 


Make  Money, 


Dunkirk,  N.Y. 
SAHPLB  PREB,  f  mftrawj 

10  cto.  per  year.  Monthly  tirape  B^tt 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 
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AMERICAN    GAHDENING. 


Questions  Answered. 

Our  Inquiry  Department  is  a  Bureau  ol 
Information,  to  wbicb  iubscribers  can  apply 
freely  tor  advice  on  all  subjects  in  the  Held 
•f  horticulture. 

•%  IVe  cannot  untUrtake  to  reph  ^  mati. 

Grafting  Japan  ilaple. 

[Give  directions  for  grafting  Japan  Maples. 

—dr.] 

—The  cboictr  varieties  of  Japanese  Maples 
are  grafted  in  winter,  on  stock  of  Acer  poly- 
morphum,  by  whip  grafting.] 

Propajsating  Privet  from  Cuttings. 

[I  have  a  fence  of  California  Privet,  fonr 
years  old  about  five  feet  high,  from  which  I 
wish  to  take  cuttings  this  year.  Please  give 
directions  as  to  the  time  of  planting,  length  of 
cuttings,  and  treatment,  etc.— 6^.] 

—Take  wood  of  last  summer's  growth  and 
cut  into  lengths  of  ten  to  twelve  inches,  cutting 
the  tops  in  a  slanting  direction  and  the  bottoms 
straight  across.  As  early  in  spring  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked,  open  with  the  spade  a 
line  having  one  side  almost  perpendicular  and 
about  five  Inches  deep.  Lay  the  cuttings  four 
•r  five  Inches  apart  against  the  side,  pressing 
the  ends  down,  fill  slightly  and  tread  firmly 
with  the  foot,  then  fill  up  to  the  level. 

liaising  Lettuce  in  Hotbeds. 

[Please  Inform  me  in  your  paper  about  let- 
tuce in  hotbeds.  I  want  to  start  them  now. 
The  beds  are  deep ;  from  z^  to  a  feet.  Is  that 
right  ?   I  have  plenty  of  horse  manure.—  V.  A.] 

—For  making  hotbeds  for  lettuce,  etc.,  the 
month  of  February  Is  a  suitable  time.     Good 


results  can  be  bad  from  hutbed  frames  from 
now  on ;  frames  should  not  be  less  than  two 
feet  in  depth,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  is  not  too 
much.  Such  a  frame  allows  sufficient  manure 
to  be  used  to  hold  the  heat  for  a  considerable 
time,  for  which  purpose  horse  manure  is  best ; 
or. horse  manure  and  leaves.  In  making  a  hot- 
bed, it  is  best  to  put  in  a  layer  of  material, 
then  firm  it  down.  1  don't  know  of  any  better 
way  than  tramping  regularly  over  the  frame 
with  the  feet.  If  the  manure  be  not  firmed  all 
over  the  beds  alike,  hills  and  holes  will  be  the 
result  when  the  manure  begins  to  heat.  The 
manure  can  be  brought  up  to  within  five  inches 
from  the  sash.  It  does  not  matter  how  firmly 
the  bed  is  made,  the  manure  will  sink  down, 
but  if  it  has  been  firmed  all  over  alike,  it  will 
sink  evenly.  Soil  should  be  put  on  soon  enough 
to  get  thoroughly  warmed  before  planting. 
Six  inches  of  soil  is  sufficient.  This  may  seem 
to  be  a  full  frame,  but  it  will  sink  down  and 
leave  head  room  enough  for  lettuce,  radishes, 
etc.,  and  the  result  will  be  better  when  the 
plants  are  near  the  glass.  Hotbeds  do  not  re- 
quire much  water.  When  the  soil  shows  signs 
of  needing  water,  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan, 
if  weather  will  permit,  to  take  on  the  sash 
when  rain  falls,  but  never  allow  the  plants  and 
soil  to  get  saturated.  Lettuce  enjoys  fresh 
air,  and  if  kept  too  close  will  damp  off;  air 
should  be  given  on  every  chance.  Lettuce  can 
*)e  planted  five  or  six  days  after  making  the 
beds,  and  should  they  get  hot  keep  a  chink  of 
air  on  all  night 

Budding  {vs.  Grafting. 

{Whether  is  budding  or  grafting  attended 
th  the  greater  degree  of  success  on  the  plum, 
cherry  and  peach ;  if  grafting  is  more  success- 
ful, what  kind  of  grafting  do  you  approve  of. 
ana  what  is  the  best  time  to  bud  tne  above 
fruits?  Where  can  I  procure  seedling  apples 
to  graft  on?-/.  Z>..  Ont.] 


A  Winter  Bath 

in  White  River 

WHAT  CAME  OF  BREAKINS  THROUfiH  THE  ICE 
IN  A  WISCONSIN  RIVER  IN  FEBRUARY. 


J^rom  the  Chronicle^  Chicago^  III. 


Five  years  ago  last  winter  there  was  con- 
siderable coD^ motion  on  the  banks  of  the 
White  River,  Wisconsin,  as  a  young  man 
named  E.  N.  Halleck,  had  broken  through 
the  ice,  and  was  for  some  moments  lost  to 
view.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Mr 
Halleck  came  in  sight  again,  and  by  artistic 
means  was  fished  from  the  fluid  and  restored 
to  society.  If  the  ducking  had  been  all,  it 
would  have  been  well,  but  unfortunately, 
the  young  gentleman  contracted  a  heavy 
cold,  resulting  in  chronic  rheumatism,  com- 
plicated with  disease  of  kidney  and  urinary 
organs. 

"For  six  months,"  writes  Mr.  Halleck, 
*'  I  was  laid  up,  and  not  able  to  do  anything. 
During  this  tioie  I  suffered  with  pains  in 
the  stomach  and  small  of  the  back,  and 
headache,  urination  was  fre<iuent  and  pain- 
ful, my  heart's  action  was  increased,  and  I 
had  aches  all  over  my  body,  and  was  gener- 
ally used  up.  Then  I  was  able  to  go  out, 
but  was  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  for  nearly 
four  years  I  was  in  that  condition,  and  ex- 
pected then  that  I  should  always  be  disabled 
for  nothing  that  I  took  gave  me  any  relief. 

*'In  December,  1805,  I  read  an  advertise- 
ment about  Dr.  Williams*  Pink  Pills,  and 
on  speaking  of  it  to  Mrs.  A.  E.  Derby,  she 
strongly  urged  that  I  should  take  them,  as 
she  said  she  believed  they  would  cure  me.  I 
had  been  under  physicians*  care  for  over 
two  years,  but  as  they  did  me  no  good  I  did 
not  ask  their  advice  about  taking  these  pills, 
but  laid  in  a  supply  and  began  to  take  them. 
In  about  ten  davs  I  began  to  experience 
substantial  relief,  and  continued  to  take 
them  for  four  months,  by  which  time  I  was 


cured.  The  first  benefit  I  obtained  was  a 
less  frequent  desire  to  urinate,  and  lessening 
of  that  dreadful  pain  in  the  back,  which 
ceased  altogether  very  soon.  My  stomacu 
became  comfortable,  and  my  heart's  action 
normal.  After  the  first  break  my  recovery 
was  rapid,  and  to-day  I  flatter  myself  I  am  a 
sound  man,  and  able  to  attend  to  my  busi- 
ness better  than  I  ever  could  before." 

(Signed)  E.  N.  Halleck. 

I,  E.  N.  Halleck,  do  hereby  certify,  that 
the  foregoing  statement  signed  by  me  is 
true.  E.  N.  Halleck. 

State  of  Illinois,  ) 
Cook  County.  j "' 

I,  John  T.  Derby,  a  Notary  Public  in  and 
for  the  County  and  State,  do  hereby  certify 
that  E.  N.  Halleck,  whose  name  is  signed  to 
theforegoing  statement,  is  personally  known 
to  me,  and  that  he  did  in  my  presence  and 
of  his  own  free  will  and  accord,  sign  and 
swear  to  the  same. 

[SEAL]        John  T.  Derby,  Notary  Public, 

Dr.  Williams*  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
are  not  a  patent  medicine  in  the  sense  that 
name  implies.  They  are  first  compounded 
as  a  prescription  and  used  as  such  in  general 
practice  by  an  eminent  physician.  So  great 
was  their  efficacy  that  it  was  deemed  wise  to 
place  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  The;y  are 
now  manufactured  by  the  Dr.  Williams* 
Medicine  Company,  Schenectady, N.  Y.,and 
are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  form  by  the 
dozen  or  h&ndred,  and  the  public  are  cau- 
tioned against  numerous  imitations  sold  in 
this  shape)  at  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for 
$2.5:,  and  mav  be  had  of  all  druggists  or 
direct  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams*  Med.  Co. 


— Bad  ding  is  practiced  for  all  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  in  preference  to  grafting.  The  Ittter 
practice  is  used  more  in  grafting  large  trtet 
with  choice  varieties.  The  time  to  bud  is  when 
the  bark  will  lift  freely  from  the  wood,  and 
bud  a  can  be  procured  for  insertion,  which  vill 
range  from  July  to*  the  middle  of  September. 
J.  D.  would  get  many  points  from  TheMursery 
Book,  by  L.  H.  bailey  (supplied  from  thisoffics 
for$t.oo.).  Apply  to  the  nearest  nurseryman 
for  information  about  seedling  stock. 

For  a  Showy  Qardeo. 

[Between  my  dwelling  and  the  street  in  front 
is  a  lawn  about  fifty  teet  in  width.  In  tbit 
lawn  ar«  five  circular  beds  in  which  I  wish  to 
plant  flowers ;  the  centers  of  these  beds  are  on 
a  straight  line  that  is  parallel  with  the  street 
The  beds  are  ten  f«et  m  diameter.  I  want  it 
put  in  these  t>cds  such  flowers  aa  commence 
blooming  early,  continue  blooming  until 
autumn  frosts,  and  make  a  fine  display 
througbout  the  season.  I  am  well  pleased 
with  such  flowers  as  Celosia,  Gaillardia,  Pe- 
tunia. Phlox,  Balpiglossis,  Salvia,  and  Zinnia, 
and  want  such  others  as  are  not  expensive, 
and  will  not  require  much  care.  Are  any  of 
the  fine  Chrysanthemums  so  hardy  that  they 
can  remain,  uninjured,  in  the  ground  where 
the  temperature  occasionally  gets  as  low  ai 
twelve  degrees  belew  zero? 

The  grass  in  my  lawn  ia  not  near  so  regular 
as  I  desire  it.  There  are  many  small  bare 
spots.  Give  directions  for  getting  it  in  really 
nice  condition.— 5.  G,  Johnson^  VaT] 

II— The  list  namedj  embraces  the' choicest  an- 
nuala  So  it  seems  that  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  either  try  them  again,  or  else  go  in  for 
foliage  plants  such  as  Crotons,  Sanchexias,etc, 
but  they  are  more  expensive.  You  could  nse 
Cannas  in  the  newer  kinds ;  at  least  two  beds 
could  be  filled  with  these,  and  be  bordered 
with  Pennisetum  longistylum  (one  of  the  Hare- 
tail  grasses).  Pompon  Chrysanthemums  will 
stand  the  temperature  spoken  of,  but  you  get 
no  results  from  these  till  fall,  and  then  they 
are  grand.  If  the  position  is  not  too  hot  and 
exposed,  Fuchsias  and  Tuberous  Begonias 
suggest  themselves,  or  Begonia  Vernon  and 
B .  Erf ordia.  For  the  grass,  see'Care  of  Lawns, 
in  our  last  volume,  pages  354  and  370. 

Field  Plantlog  of  Asparagus. 

[Give  directions  for  planting  one  acre  of 
asparagus,  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  width 
of  row,  variety,  age  of  plants,  number  to  aa 
acre,  exposure  of  land,  and  manner  of  cultiva- 
tion.—Oluir/fj  B.  Long,  Mo.] 

—The  first  requisite  for  asparagus  is  deeply 
cultivated  and  well  enriched  soil.  Being  natur- 
ally  a  maritime  plant,  it  prefers  soil  near  the 
salt  water,  or  land  that  has  been  at  some  time 
under  salt  water ;  it  also  does  well  where  there 
is  a  shale  subsoil,  possibly  owing  to  the 
moisture  which  ascends  from  such.  But  almost 
any  land  can  be  made  to  produce  satisfactory 
crops  by  liberal  dressings  of  animal  and  straw 
manures,  and  good  dressings  of  common  salt 
from  time  to  time.  For  your  section,  we  should 
think  that  the  Palmetto  would  be  the  best 
variety  to  grow.  Two-year- old  plants  are  the 
best  to  set  out.  For  one  acre,  yon  would  need 
xz,ooo  plants,  and  these  would  be  set  out  one 
foot  between  each  plant  in  the  row,  with  four 
feet  space  between  the  rows.  This  system 
gives  an  opportunity,  if  need  be,  to  secures 
crop  between  the  asparagus. 

5cale  and  Thrip. 

ri  have  a  number  of  Opuntias  infested 
with  scale.  Will  frost  kill  them?  They  are  on 
a  hardy  Opuntia  as  well  as  on  two  tender 
varieties.  If  in  scraping  off  the  scale  I  do  it 
outdoors  on  a  mild  day,  will  they  be  killed 
by  subsequent  freesing?  What  are  thrip 
like?  My  Pereskia  and  Epiphyllums  have  a 
small,  long  slim,  black  insect  on  them,  in  sum- 
mer time,  which  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get 
rid  of.  The  leaves  or  stems  turn  brown  where 
they  have  been.  Are  thev  thrip  ?  How  should 
I  get  rid  of  them  ?— /^  S.  C] 

— Thoroughly  wash  theOpuntias  with  whale  oil 
soap,  kerosene  emulsion,  or  fir  tree  oil.  Scrap- 
ing will  injure  the  tissue.  It  Is  fthrips  on  the 
Cacti;  washing  will  remove  them;  they  do  not 
like  water.  If  it  should  be|Mexican  thrip  they 
are  harder  to  destroy.  But  the  XL.  vaporiser, 
an  English  preparation  of  nicotine,  has  been 
successful  in  destroying  these  on  orchids  ;in 
the  conservatory  of  Mr.  Micks-Arnold  in  this 
city. 

Fruit  Prospecto  of  Eastern  Alabama. 

(To  P.  A.  W.  ^.)-The  location  you  name  \m 
favorable  to  grape  growing ;  provided  a  local 
market  can  be  found  for  the  crop,  or  is  it  to  be 
made  into  wine  on  the  spot?  If  it  is  intended 
to  ship  to  the  New  York  or  Eastern  markets,  it 
would,  we  fear,  be  a  losing  venture  te  enUr 
into  fruit  raising. 
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OUR  PREMIUMS  ARE  OFFERED  with  a  view  to  interesting  present  subscribers  to 
obtain  us  New  Subscriptioos,  and  for  so  doing 
we  expect  them  to  obtain  the  new  subscriber  and  retain  the  premium.  If  the  subscriber  they  pro- 
cure wants  a  premium  (and  he  doubtless  will),  he,  in  turn,  should  interest  himself  in  the  same  way. 
New  names  sent  in  direet  are,  of  course,  also  entitled  to  our  premium  offers. 
Every  premium  offered  by  American  Gardening  in  1897  will  be  select  and  valuable,  and,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  all  orders  will  be  filled  direct  from  growers  who  seek  the  trade  of  our  readers,  and  so  are  making  us 
great  concessions,  the  premiums  will,  as  a  rule,  be  in  themselves  worth  the  full  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 
In  our  issue  of  February  6  we  published  Premium  Offers,  embracing  a  vast  assortment  of 
Standard,  Fancy  and  Novelty  Collections  in  Seeds,  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  to  which  we  invite  the 
careful  attention  of  ever}'  one  of  our  readers,  in  the  hope  that,  becoming  interested,  they  will  seek  to  earn 
these  premiums  and  so  increase  our  subscription  list. 

The  PremiuDQlS  ofifered  are  all  of  exceptional  value;  there  is  nothing  bordering  on  the  sensational 
in  the  various  announcements,  and  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  offers  from  reliable  growers  and 
specialists.  As  we  have  previously  stated,  the  publishers  of  American  Gardening  neither  buy,  sell,  nor 
in  any  way  do  they  trade  in  the  stocks  offered,  except  to  mail  the  orders  as  received  to  the  growers  or  dealers 
making  the  offers.  This  arrangement  makes  it  satisfactory  to  our  advertisers,  who,  in  turn,  being  thus 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  introduce  their  specialties  to  likely  new  customers,  at  practically  no  cost  for 
advertising  in  any  of  its  ramifications,  are  thus  enabled  to  give  values  which  are  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  Premiums  Offers. 

If  you  are  interested,  and  want  more  copies  of  our  issue  of  February  6  for  yourself  or  your 
friends,  kindly  drop  us  a  postal  card  ;  it  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


'.J^W;\^:>^:r: 


iexp.paS 

9  Anjr  Point. 

^v  <• « «Mo  wuv  MUQwt  apny&c  Co.  Ib  U.  S.  Get 
our  Cataloffae  and  compare  It  with  others. 
irOX  aPBATEB  CO.M  WertSIt  PtttrteM,  Maw. 


Mentlwi  Atncrican  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

Seeds!       Seeds! 

Tan  AmiumI  Prieed  OatalogMe  eff 

VEBETABLE.  FARM  AID  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Is  now  ready  and  mailed  Free  to  all  applioants. 
BRIDGEMAN'S  SElTWiUtEHOUSE, 

SI  Km(  19th  Street,      -      New  York  City. 

MwiUon  Amerioan  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

THE  BEST  SEED  POTATOES 

And  Farm  Seeds  are  grown  on ... . 

Michigan  New  Mnck  Lands  by 

HARRT  H.  HillOID,  i>^^r.  mi^ism. 

Largest  grower  of  seed  potatoes  In  America. 
Prices  low.    Write  him  for  lUnstrated  catalogue. 
Ftee  to  alL    Describes  how  h  e  srew  over 
750  B«ah.  Maale'sThoreaghbred  per  Acre, 
MeBtlon  AmerlcaB  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

PRICES  FROM  OLDS'  CATAL06UE. 

POTATOBS.       na  BBL.  SO  BV.  OBDEBSt         PCa  BU. 

carman  No.  1 Sl.^O    Lincoln  Oats 46c 

Worid*sFalr 1.60    Stiver  Mine  Oats 660 

Great  DiTide 1.60    Mandncheori  Barley &6c 

Carman  No.  8 1.90  Sbc.  OBDKBSb  pbbbu. 

Banner 1.00    Reed's  Yel.  DentOom..il.l7)< 

ThoroQ^bred 6.00    lowaSUTer MlneOom 1.76 

CBOiamYwaWTMSLft  «.nd  FLowsa  Sksds,  So  per  pkt.  and 
vp^  wtCb  liberal  Ddcouxts  and  Pasmuii s.  Half-price 
en  i6.M  orders.   Send  poetal  for  Illnstrated  Cataloi^e. 

L.  L.  OLDS,  CLINTON,  ROCKC0..WI8. 

Mention  Amerioan  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

PREMIUM  AMERICAN  PANSY  SEEDS 

and  pfauits  grown  by  W.  Toole,  Pansy  Spedallst,  Bsiaboo, 
«._ ._^^ ^  _._ •^naiee.    He 


Wis.    S  Tarietles  and  mlztores  of  Fansic  . 

Ruxsj,  Ue.  per  pkt.;  trade  pkt.,  60c.  Selected  mixed, 
pkt.,  lie. ;  txase  pkt..  90c.  Extra  choice  mixed,  pkt.,  10c. : 
wade  pkt..  Mc.  My  Pansles  bare  nerer  been  equaled  at 
UKj  diow  where  competing.  Complete  directions 
••MW  TO  eKOW  l*4N«USS.'»  sent  free  to  an; 
address  with  catalogne  of  Fanstes  and  other  seeds  and 

•  by 


WILLIAM  TOOLE,  Panty  Sptcla'lst.  Baraboo,  Wis. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


Wfiat 


. others  sell  for  5, 10  sad  18c.,  we  sell  for  21-2, 1 

S  and  7  l-as.  Fall  sfzed  psckets.  _^  the  oz.,  1-4  lb.  I 
sad  pooad  almost  as  low.  Qnallty  the  best:  samel 
•a  been  teadlnff  oat  for  years.  An  kinds  or  Trees  I 
,  sad  FMata  Oar  beanttfnl  illostrated  catalogne  of  I 
in  Pifes,desertblaffeTerytbtnc,  mailed  free.  . 
^wtWToYVnlDO..  L.luife  Silver.  W.jJ. 

II  mti'-n  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


BASF 
BIiAOK 
0OO8B 
DEW 


ASK 

I  of  OUR 


WM.  C.  BIBCOCK,  BBiooHU.  hici. 


For  prtoes  of  strong  8TRAWBKRRY  PLANTS,  dog 
ont  In  solid  bloeks.  not  from  between  the  rows,  tme  to  name. 
0«S!Petlt1»a  Defied*  QUA  LIT Y  eenaldered.  Complete  Stook 
K  ^  ANTH  AND  «RA  PBM.   (Mention  thts paper.) 

Mention  American  Qardenlng  when  yon  write. 


BERRY 
PLANTS 


5.000,000  strawberry  Plants.  SiSSS;i!Si1SMiSl^iJfiStS 

berry  erer  Introdaoed :  Kdlth*  the  largest;  Bqaenex*  the  latest.  We  earry  tb«»  larKSst  and  best  stoek 
In  the  United  States.  The  King  Red  Raspberry,  the  bnvhte- 1  and  best  red  ever  offered.  1.000  QM  Wa ke- 
fleld  Cabbage  Plant«,   Al«n.  tobacco dast.   Send  for  free  wholesale  price-list  free. 

TNOifPSOII'S  SONS,  Orlarloators  of  the  Strawbarry,  Bio  Tlsta,  Ta. 
If  yon  oat  this  adv.  oat  and  send  with  60  cents,  we  will  send  freet  by  mall.  12  p'nnts  eaeh  of  Rio  BlsOI 
Tennessee  and  Lady  Thompson. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


Bsnd  for  our  new  price  list  with  extra  dlseoaata  All  of 
our  pots  from  7  in.  and  upwards  hare  onr  Patent  Bxcel> 
slor  Bottom,  which  is  a  irrest  adTantage.  as  It  seenrss 
A  FmU  Llae  ef  Bali  Paas- 


■  perfect  dxainafre. 


STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 

THE  WHILLDIN  POTTERY  CO.,  713-719  WHARTON  ST.    PHitADCLPHIA. 

BRAisnn     DVAvirMoiTBirHi    i     Kearney  and  Westside  ATcnuss,  JER8BT  ClTl,  N.  J. 
jsAnvn     w  AK^cnw  UBCBi    ^    j«ckson  Arenne  and   Pearson  Street,   LONG  IbLAMD  CITT,  K.  T 
Mention  American  Gardening  wlu-n  you  write. 

\jlvix^^Hothoa8eHnIl*Ho°b^^^^^^^ 

VANHORNE,  GRIFFEN  &  CO. 

^««c*  «A«..     'v'.5  r^ixScrirT  NEW  yorh 

MpTTtion  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


GARDEN  CROPS 


of  eveiT  kind  may  be  greatly  in- 1  \ 
creased  in  quantity  end  improved  In  <  1 
oaalitybyllr  &.----▼ 

bination  with  other  fertilizers.    Best  results  from  BABI<7  VSGETABITeS  are  impoesibi-*  without  the    > 
one  of  nitrogen  in  soluble  form.  lHITR ATE  OP   SODA  is  the  most  soluble,  cheapeet  and  most  < » 

<  reliable   source  of  nitrogen.     Your  soil  may  oontaln  all  the  other    fertilizing  elements   in  suffl- 1  > 

<  I  cient  Quantity  and  fnil  to  yield  good  crops  becaura  it  Is  deficient  in  nitrogen.    Oover  this  deflelency  by  ( > 
I  using  NITRATE  OP  SODA.    All  about  Its  mnroe,  use  and  the  profits  retaking  therefrom  in  book   ~ 

I  ••FOOD  FOB  Fuurrs,' 

Sent  7BKS.    Addrees 


All  about  Its  Honroe,  use  and  the  profits  retaking  therefrom  in  t 

S.M. HARRIS,  MoretonFarm,P.O..  NY.:: 


Mention  American  Qardenlng  when  yon  write. 


ship  Oe.  of 
Haraaaah  A 
K«w  Enclaad 
A  SaTaaaab 
B.  S.  Co. 

1400  Miles  at  Sea  and  a  Week's  Board,  $36. 

ForashorttlmetheSavannahLlne  will  sell  First  Cabin  Tickets  calling  for  transportation  700  miles  each 
way,  unexcelled  meals  and  sccommodatlons  aboard  steamer,  transfers  In  Ssvannsh,  snd  two  days' 
stop  at  choice  of  three  flrst-clsss  hotels  at  Savannah ;  In  all,  nearly  a  week's  board  In  addition  to 
transportation,  etc.,  for  THIRTY-SIX  DOLLARS. 

Through  TIeksts  fo  JACKSONVILLE,  ATLANTA,  and  all  Points  South. 

steamers  sail  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  snd  Saturdays,  from  New  York,  and  every  four  and  five  days  respec- 
tively from  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  (see  sailing  cards.)  Electric  Lights  vkept  np  all  night  so  that 
passengers  can  tarn  them  on  or  off  at  pleasure. 

UNSURPASSED  CABIN  ACCOMMODATIONS,  SEA  SPRAY  BATHS  AND  ALL  CONVENIENCES. 

Send  three  two-cent  stamps  for  Savannah  Line  News,  and  beautifully  illustrated  book,  something  new,  to 
RiCHARDsox  A  Barnard,  Agents,  20  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.;  M.  O.  Hammond.  Agent,  Pier  18 
S.  W.  Foot  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or 

C.  M.  SORREL,  Manager.  New  Pier  30,  N.R.,  New  Yorkfi 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 
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Sioond  CroD  Potato  SMd— SrhT/.tn 

yield.  OttKIS  A.    BROWNE,    _ 

Cape  Charles,  Ya. 

Mention  Aroericaii  Gardening  when  yoti  write. 

TRY  ORBER'S 

eiRDEN  SEEDS 

Plants,  Balbs  and 
Reqalsltes.  Ttaeyftretbc 
beat  at  the  loweet  pricee. 
Calendar  for  18W  mailed 
free.    Addr«a8 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chsttnut  St..  PHiU 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


SEEDS 


are  necesHfiry  If  ymi  -^i^h  m\ 

;  Up'tO'date  Garden 

I      My^vwi^eea  and  Plitnl    KoaIl    foi-  , 
1  (*»■?,  prisiioutjcwl    by  all   whn   hnvv  p*tJ^n    H 
ih<'  fn-stftf  thv  venr,  ninlletl    nr*is   to  all  irar-  ' 

■,  ^vfrvthiiiiL'  Wiirth  irrfHWIne.  m1iI  or  nfw.     Vdu  ' 

n#*d  It  ir  i^on  trutit  lO  erntu  wfirtb  or  ' 

I  Vlll  wortli  of^tedM  or  Plnnttt,  AeJclrefi^i  W 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  | 

1711  Filbert  Street,  PhiladelpHa,  Pa*  jS 

Mention  American  Garoening  whon  you  wrl^e. 


GREGORY'S 

GROWN  SEEDS 

are  knowa   tbe  country  dTflr  to   be  excep- 
tional ly  rf*llabl«.     Tbfy  hUTB  n  reputjitlon  of 
forts'  yearn  lwM.:k  of  tbem,    Ttiey  art  auld 
under  three  warrants.    It  wouW  noi  be 
wffl«  to  |>ljant  w'Uboni  eonnuH 
I  n  g  Q  regfjrj'  'a  Ve^^f  uibl  e  and 
Flower  StMMl  C«taioffO*^for  . 
H  de5crtb€»  wltto  enijrav-^ 
IngaflfiveraJ,  flpw  vcge- / 
tables  of  Krtat  merli  J^ 
Ifl  b«  foand  fn  no 
otlier.       C!atiiloeue 
Jient.  free  to  anyone  ^ 
finywberei, 

i.J.  H,€REGDRY  ^ 

A  SON, 
ManetEHEA 


rr- 


Mention  AmeriKsan  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


3 NEW  AND 
POPULAR 
FLOWERS. 

fKrieij  tar  tu-luk  or  [ft  ci»l- 

tiu  o(  w  h  itc  »lar-  li  ^fl  « iti  f»ej .  on 
rk h  pu F fU -b . rrtl  iffiji] U'.i ►  Tha 
How  ^r».  i  br.a  L  :f  ^i  j  ftehf"  Uf om^ 

Double  Cailiopsls.  fr^'i'Zf  ^s.'!.°:oi:!;^^?s:: 
ru.S*ejtScenteil  Pansles.  rArtef^;: 

lM;»ijl¥  0  f  t  b  p  1"  lifi  *,f  *  nil  I,- 1  .a.  ■  1.  V 1 1-  ■f,-  ij  of  thf  A  n  -V  t  w  KQ.'!  Pa  j,- 
Hl^rlf  lowtrrt'ir-|pi  aeoitsj'  mail,    jxi'U&Eft  prrpiidp  Uiil  three 

n)«Qtett'intucrtpliQQ  tot&« 

A6RICULTURAL    EPITOMIST. 

"k"-  FOR  10  CTS 

fmrmrfior  t1x<?  UiiLtMl  KLacrii  and  QktL&ilii,  anrl  In  jalil  by 
lh^mt»^<.'lbem(Mt,tr.LClJ1;al,Tlru«<1J«n4fEitcIr■'l1^|;Farn1. 
(JirJtaAiiil  Hou>>Gbolil  P»;>tfr   pul'^L1ib«4^    U  u^mn  lauUi- 


f    Flflrl^oltartt    %uA    iU  Knu«cboll    DvpVLfb rn I,  knnwn  ju 
?    "Ull»tl«   Certier."  ll  B^H^RO   *rrirlli   ft  yint*  Jtub^CrltttlkiiD   I* 


ma  7  11  irt  bi^oK  h  qM.     TL  I  a  offer  i«  faruUb  a 

3    " 


thrrft  tDC'Cillbt'    HDljaurlpcl-  n  ttt    Ihe  AfrkultrjrBl  KplUnn Li^r , 


■  M  for  10  OAJllAf  t«  lukde  rhT  Ui«  parimil  C f  iTilrrHlurl d r 
i  tbD  EntlUfintiL  luca  dcv  boniti^,  b^lftivlDi;  that  wb«ri>  It  !• 
/  rckd  rnrUircu  numLhi,  II  irllL  bn  Ibiicict  >d  VmlyBMc  kdA  li3^ 
^  CcrtJjLlcig  ftj  to  ■tkiure  ftir  ua  la  p«arl:r  e¥i-rj  CBie  ■  ^skrlr 
■    ■ubfeCTSplki'a,  tbe    n  fnliu-  [t k«  e f  ir h  I c:h  1  ■  35  cpDti .     Tbn? 

JEUpna-jiTB  vlllrccrivcffgra  IhlinCFcT  w  1 L L  f  1  u |  ba  au EAelEn t  Lo 

^  Flower  Sm4i  pnd  tlLrcfl  mrttiiJ.*'  iuhKirlp<ll'iR.    Bead   lu 

,'  opntallD  ■Mvi»r4:]r>t«4i»[it.  QtkCiD  r<^;«itiiQrvbLDit  tfar  FloiTt^r  1 

?  Bi'rf  4  Ah>1  K  sHilrttn  I "  I  *  5  I  bfl  I'rwiBft  t  tij  fh  r* vrfrd .    Add  rwi 

;:  EriTOMIST  PUBLtBHIlCa  CO.,  IndUnApolU.  Ind. 

Mention  American  Gard<^nlng  when  yua  write. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL     ARCHITBCTS     AND     BUaDERS 

ATBitM   AMD  HOX  'WATSR  HSAXIDIO  KMOIMSBRA. 

Plana  and  BatlmatM  fnmlahed  on  appUoatlon. 


BMlltfwra  wi  OvaaalioiiM  StruetorM.    81a  NIglMvt  Awartfa  at  Mm  WoHtf'a  Palrw 

Sand  fonr  oenu  poatage  for  Illnatrated  Cataloguiw 

ASCHITKCTURAL  OPFICB*  l60  FIPTH  ATE..  COR.  21iit  (4TKEBT,  NEW  YORK 
Faccam    IrrlngtaB-aa-Hadaaa,  New  VnrU  Mention  i 

''  nnon  AniTl.'an  Gardening  when  you  writo. 


1 


And  wiU 

h<>ay  for  it 

t»      *^^  If  >  ^*  #/  ""'  "  '1^  attain,  among  garden  Peas,  the  highest  possible  tank, 

^^A  y  '^•tha     ^        >.00  f">r  the  name  sent  in  this  year  that  we  shall  consider 

api  >rup  f  i  lU  c  "k    ^/^  *      "  ^    J  "£  ■  -  '3  r  f  ( he  Pea  who  intend  to  suggest  a  name  should  read 

CQNOITIONS    OP    COM^  ^  pr   *  O^;,     ^Tpi.    k.ige  of    •*  1897 "    Pea  contains  a  coupon    with 

lliiilc  spue  for  iiLitntr^uxK^^'-  ^/j*  th^  *  -  i  name  and  address,  so  that  all  purchasers  of  the 
1  \  a  are  tiiLillcd  to  lill  out  jusi  .r  v  '  J?^  ^O I  . .  ^  ^A«r  orrf<rr  calls  for  packages.  Coupons  may  be 
ic'.umpd  lo  us  any  time  throucii'  nt  i  ^  I  i.t  not  later  than  October  1, 1897.    The  priae  money 

ij  be  remiillcd  by  us  during  Dtx-.  mi'^  1,1 

it  DESCRIPTION  OF  HENDHiSON'S  NEW  'M89r"  PEA 


We  are  Anxious  for  a  Name 

^f-SS  SUPERB  NEW  PEA  UisSr-)  i 


\\'*i.  have  derided 


$200<>? 


The  ideal  garden  Pea  should  combine  extreme  eariiness,  quaotltjr  and  qaallty.    We  have  .  -^g 

had  many  varieties  that  possessed  one,  and  often  two,  of  these  most  essential  characteristics,  but 
until  the  advent  of  our  **  1897  '*  none  that  possessed  all  three,  and,  what  is  more  wonderful  still,  that 
it  should  have  all  these  features  in  the  superlative  decree.  We  have  grown  it  in  our  Trial  Grounds 
for  the  last  two  seasons,  and  find  in  eariiness  and  yield  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  while  its 
delicious  flavor  is  such  that  that  epicure  would  indeed  be  hard  to  please  whom  it  foiled  to  satisfy. 
Our  Catalogue,  oflercd  below,  describes  it  in  more  extended  detail. 

Henderson's  "  7.5^7 '*  Pea  will  be  delivered  free  to  any  Post-OMce  in  the  United  States,  at 
following' prices  {when  more  convenient  buyers  mav  remit  in  stamps),  20  cents  per  package ;  3  pack- 
ages for  50  cents ;  7  packages  for  $1 .00.   (Every  package  containing  a  coupon  as  stated  above.) 

NOW  THEN  '^*  "JUBILEE"  CATALOGUE  Z^^  FREE 

With  every  order  from  this  advertisement.  Every  copy  of  our  *•  Jubilee  *•  Catalogue  d  •*  Every- 
thing for  the  Garden  **  costs  25  cents  to  produce,  but  with  every  order  from  this  advertisement  for 
*•  1897  **  Pea  we  will  send  a  copy  without  charge.  Prepared  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  our  business,  scores  among  the  thousands  who  have  already  seen  it  have  told  us  that  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue  ever  issued.  It  is  a  magnificent  work  erf 
170  pages,  on  which  are  displayed  over  «» illustrations  of  the  principal  products  ofour  Gardens  and 
Greenhouses.  Also  6  fuU-sizecl  colorea  plates,  which  in  artistic  beauty  have  probably  never  been 
equaled,  certainly  Cfl^AI  ■  V  — ^^^  bring  this  most  liberal  of  offers  to  a  close  when  we  promise 
never  surpassea.  nil^/\l-.l-i  to  send  our  ^^ Jubilee  Surprise  Souvenir*'  without  charge  to  all 
who,  in  ordering  from  this  advertisement,  will  state  they  saw  it  in  this  publlcatkMb 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  and  37  Cortlandt  Street,  NEW  YORK 

AUntlon  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 
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Some  New  Roses. 

It  was  but  a  natural  thibg  that  the  so-called  Memorial  Rose 
(Rosa  Wichuraiana)  should  be  ufed  as  one  parent  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  group  of  new  Reees;  its  striking  distinctiveness 
ttd  adaptahility  to  the  **wild  garden,"  its  free  flowering 
^alititft,  all  were  facters  to  this  end. 

During  last  summer  we  had  occasion  to  call  attention  to  the 
Ktnlts  obtained  by  creMtng  this^  with  ^ome  Hybrid  perpetual 


variety  of  garden  rose,  and  we  now  place  before  our  readers 
representations  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  progeny  thus 
raised,  for  some,  if  not  all,  of  which  we  venture  to  predict  a 
happy  future. 

Than  tbe  Rose  no  flower  flourishes  so  much  in  poptilar 
favor,  and  there  is  to-day  a  noticeable  and  growing  tendency 
for  owners  of  gardens  to  look  mere  favoiably  on  sections  other 
than  the  Teas  and  H.  Ps. 
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Connecticut  Pomolos^ists  Meet. 

The  vlxth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
necticut Pomologlcal  Society  was  held  at 
Jewel  Hall,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building.  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  on  Feb.  9  and  10.  President 
J.  H.  Hale  presiding.  Those  present  ap- 
peared to  be  hungry  for  hard  practical 
dlacufislon. 
S«eretarjr's  Report. 

The  report  of  die  secretary,  G.  S.  But- 
ler of  Cromwell,  was  as  follows:  He 
thought  a  memberehip  of  400  is  necesary 
in  order  to  secure  the  full  benefits  of  as- 
sooiatdon.  It  w«a  not  thought  that  the 
State,  which  shows  a  dl»po«ltton  to  re- 
trench expenses,  will  be  willing  to  afford 
assistance.  There  has  been  an  increoae 
of  more  than  76  per  cent,  during  the  year 
In  the  paying  membership.  Last  August 
the  sumlner  meeting  was  held  at  the  farm 
of  J.  C.  Bddy  in  Simsbury,  which  proved 
to  be  a  tip-top  afPalr.  The  receipts  for 
the  year  amounted  Co  $113.  The  paying 
membership  at  the  present  time  Is  107. 
There  haa  been  a  membership  of  162  in 
the  past 
Trmmmrnr^n'm  Report. 

R.  A.  Moore  of  Kensington,  treasurer  of 
the  society^  being  kept  at  home  through 
sicknesB.  was  represented  by  the  secre- 
tary. The  receipts  from  membership  fees 
amounted  to  $110.  The  balance  on  hand  a 
year  ago  was  1108.63,  making  the  year's 
funds  $218.63.  The  expenses  were  111.65, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $206.98  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 
Snsir^stlons  mnA  Oommlttee  Reports. 

J.  B.  Smith  of  New  Britain  recom- 
mended the  offering  of  premiums  for  the 
beet  acre  of  orchards.  The  premium  would 
involve  some  history  of  the  orchards  In 
the  competition.  ■  It  is  desired  to  find  out 
the  effects  of  pruning,  spraying  and  fer- 
tilisation. The  premium  would  be  |60. 
There  should  also  be  premiums  for  fruits 
grown  in  the  State. 
Ifevr  Frvlts. 

Mr.  N.  8.  Piatt  thought  the  new  fruit 
crop  last  season  was  the  most  soanty  that 
he  had  ever  known.  The  new  Lewis  peach 
was  introduced^  but  not  enough  is  known 
about  it  yet  to  speak  of  it  Int^llgently. 
The  Orand  Duke  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
plums  were  spoken  of  highly  by  the  State 
pomologlst.  The  new  grafted  chestnuts 
commanded  his  approval.  In  applefb,  the 
Princess  Louise,  which  came  from  Canada, 
is  a  fall  product;  it  is  fair  in  quality,  and 
saleable.  The  Mackintosh  Red  comes  in 
the  early  fiall;  it  Is  a  beautiful  apple,  but 
will  not  keep  till  the  cold  weather.  The 
Jacobs  Sweet  is  regarded  with  'fav4Mr.  He 
thought  our  cherries  are  dwindling -away, 
and  approved  of  the  president's  disposi- 
tion to  revive  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit. 
Fmlta  at  Fairs. 

Professor  A.  O.  Qulley,  who  occupies  the 
ohalr  of  horticulture  at  the  Storrs  Agricul- 
tural College,  thought  every  fruit  grower 
ought  to  be  interested  in  fairs.  For  the 
sake  of  increasing  the  spirit  of  rivalry  in 
fruit  growing,  if  for  no  other  reason,  the 
fairs  should  be  encouraged.  The  arrange- 
ment of  fruits  in  the  fairs  was  explained, 
showing  that  great  care  should  be  taken 
in  putting  the  fruit  oa  plates,  color  and 
form  being  regarded,  and  do  not  be  afraid 
of  putting  the  exhibitor's  name  right  on 
the  exhibit  to  help  the  public  and  the  ex- 
hibitor. "It  is  folly  not  to  do  this  till  the 
Judges  have  passed,"  remarked  the  pro- 
fessor, "for  If  you  cannot  And  Judges  suffi- 
ciently unbiassed  to  render  a  proper  de- 
cision when  they  know  the  names  of  those 
exhibiting,  then  I  say  It  is  time  to  shut 
up  shop  and  wait  until  you  can."  He  of- 
fered some  excellent  advice  to  officers  who 
have  the  management  of  fairs  in  regard  to 
the  arrangement  of  classes,  advising  them 
to  have  the  varieties  grouped  together,  to 
have  all  collections  and  single  dishes  in 
competition  also  grouped.  This  would  add 
to  the  appearance  of  the  display  and  save 
the  Judges  considerable  walking  and  annoy- 
ance. To  secretaries  and  schedule  makers, 
he  said,  avoid  cumbersome  rules  and  do 
not  use  the  superlative  too  much,  1.  e., 
"Best"  plate  of  Baldwins,  etc.  The  Judges 
will  say  whether  they  are  best  or  not.  See 
that  the  premium  list  is  explicit  and  that 
the  rules  are  lived  up  to;  No  exhibitor 
should  be  permitted  to  make  two  entries  in 
the  same  class,  otherwise  the  large  grower 


is  enabled  to  grab  all  the  premiums.  AH 
exhibits  should  be  correctly  named.  Offer 
premiums  for  the  most  correctly  named 
exhibits. 

Judires* 

Men  who  take  this  work  upon  them- 
selves are  not  worthless,  pay  them  well. 
They  have  reputations  to  maintain  and  are 
worth  something  more  than  a  dinner 
(which,  by  the  way,  they  do  not  always 
get.)  Judging  should  be  done  by  score  on  a 
scale  of  points,  the  day  of  Judging  by 
comparisons  is  past.  There  should  be  but 
one  Judge.  If  possible,  the  society  should 
have  on  hand  correct  fruit  models  illus- 
trated by  two  sections,  Fall  and  Winter. 
After  decisions  have  been  made  the  exhib. 
itors  should  remain  near  their  collection 
to  help  tlie  visitor  with  information,  etc 
One  gentleman  who  had  often  acted  as 
Judge,  said  that  from  his  experience  it 
would  be  unwise  to  place  the  exhibi- 
tors' names  at  first,  for  the  losers  would 
always  say  the  Judge  was  biased.  The  con- 
census of  opinion  was  that  expert  Judges 
would  not  mind  if  they  did  know  who  the 
exhibit  belonged  to  and  that  it  would  not 
influence  their  Judgment.  Mr.  Taber, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  T.,  paid  a  very  hi^  tri- 
bute to  the  fruit  display  at  the  American 
Institute  Fair  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
last  fall.  There  he  said  was  to  have  been 
seen  the  full  advantage  of  correct  naming, 
and  in  the  display  from  the  Oeneva  ex- 
periment station  a  man  could  learn  more 
in  a  few  hours  than  in  a  lifetime  of  read- 
ing. 
Bordeaux  Htzture, 

Professor  W.  QjBturgis,  State  Bxperlment 
Station,  spoke  of  the  substances  used  in 
fighting  Insects  in  Europe  since  1763.  Sul- 
phur had  almost  from  the  beginning. been 
used  in  some  form  or  other.  In  1842  one  re- 
ceipt consisted  of  sulphur*  snuff,  nux  vomi- 
ca, cayenne  pepper  and  tar.  In  1881  in  the 
famous  vineyards  of  Bordeaux,  France, 
verdigris  which  had  been  put  on  the  vines 
to  keep  children  from  stealing  the  fruit 
was  thus  accidentally  discovered  to  have 
preserved  the  vines  from  the  ravages  of 
mildew;  from  this  date  the  use  of  copper 
solutions,  and  in  1884  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture was  perfected.  In  order  to  get  the 
proper  mixture,  one  in  which  the  copper 
salt  remained  in  suspension  the  greatest 
length  of  time,  good  lime  was  a  first  essen- 
tial; both  coostitueots  should  be  properly 
and  thoroughly  diluted  before  being 
brought  together.  Then  bring  them  to- 
gether in  the  shortest  possible  time.  No 
matter  which  was  dumped  into  the  other 
if  stirred  the  eft^t  irould  be  the^same  and 
clogging  would  be  avoided.  His  formula 
was  lime  6,  copper  4,  in  60  gallons  water. 

Professor  Van  Deman  advised  6-6-60. 
Professor  Oulley  reconunended  6-6-60. 
Asked  how  he  would  mix  the  parts  so 
abruptly  when  out  in  the  field.  Professor 
Sturgis  said  he  would  advise  the  use  of  a 
pot  boiler  which  should  be  going  briskly. 
Next  have  46  gallons  thoroughly  diluted 
with  lime,  and  Into  this  it  was  easy  to 
dump  the  five  gallons  of  copper  solution. 
Bordeaux  had  proved  effectual  against 
black  knot  since  1886.  He  would  use  it  for 
plums  and  strawberries. 

Preaervlns  FertlUtr- 

Professor  Van  Deman  showed  that,  in 
the  main,  it  was  brains,  not  muscles,  that 
were  to  do  the  work  for  the  future,  and 
brains  were  wanted  Just  now  to  save  both 
farmers  and  land  from  bankruptcy.  The 
farmer  must  cease  wasting  his  brute  fMt^e 
in  dragging  from  the  city  stable  manure 
which  only  contained  28  pounds  of  nutri- 
ment In  2,000  pounds  bulk.  He  must  get 
his  manures  in  a  cheaper  form  than  that, 
and  he  would  have  to  adopt  measures  to 
rob  the  atmosphere  of  its  nitrogen,  which 
existed  in  such  large  quantities  every- 
where and  could  be  had  for  the  collecting. 
Soil  needed  to  be  aerated  and  supplied  with 
humus,,  and  the  moisture  needed  to  be 
conserved,  and  this  could  all  be  done  by 
the  use  of  crimson  clover,  or  cow  pea.  The 
clover  roots  would  go  down  deep  and  thus 
bring  into  action  soils  that  needed  nitro- 
gen, and  through  the  tops  and  roots  sup- 
ply the  same.  Then  by  plowing  in  the 
whole  green  crop  the  necessary  humus 
would  be  supplied.  In  recommending  hard 
wood  ashes  he  did  not  mean  pine  wood 
ashes;  they  were  worthless.  Phosphoric 
acid  was  needed,  and  they  must  seek  this 


through  bone,  and  that  was  at  command 
in  the  shape  of  South  Carolina  rock.  The 
supply  of  this  was  imlimited,  it  now  being 
obtained  in  Florida,  Canada  and  Tennessee. 
Water  was  needed  to  dissolve  this,  ther»- 
fore  keep  the  cultivator  going  and  en- 
deavor to  provide  a  dust  blanket,  to  pre- 
Yeot  evaporation.  Cultivate  and  smooUi 
down  the  surface  immediately.  He  here 
remarked  that  some  men  work  so  hard 
that  they  have  not  time  to  think,  and  that 
was  why  they  overlooked  the  points  elu- 
cidated. 
Pranlni:  Fralt  Trees. 

Profess<M'  Van  Deman  said:  Head  lev; 
peaches  at  two  feet;  apples  two  and  a 
half  feet.  When  these  trees  get  into  shape 
they  stand  the  wind  better  and  fruits  an 
more  easily  gathered.  At  the  fruiting 
stage  cultivation  near  the  bole  of  the  tree 
would  not  be  needed,  for  the  shade  of  the 
tree  would  keep  down  the  weeds;  the 
Acme  harrow  would  reach  under  far 
enough. 
Fertilisers  for  Fruit. 

For  strawberries,  grapes,  etc.  Mr.  Taber 
applied  phosporic  acid  by  means  of  moil- 
ate  of  potash,  with  ground  bone.  Crimson 
clover,  rye  and  turnip  were  all  used  as 
green  crop  to  plough  under;  by  using  a 
reversible  sulky  plow  he  was  enabled  to 
turn  these  crops  under  a  foot  deep,  and 
could  get  value  back,  approximating  |100 
per  acre.  Professor  Van  Deman  said  cul- 
tivated land  was  3  degrees  warmer  than 
uncultivated  land,  and  as  warmth  was  of 
importance  to  plant  growth  this  was  an 
esseptlal  point,  and  should  not  be  for- 
gotten*  Early  cultivation  was  also  neces- 
sary. 
Crimson  Clover. 

Edwin  Hoyt  of  New  Canaan  opposed 
Professor  Van  Deman  in  his  methods  of  cul- 
tivation and  .the  use  of  crimson  clover, 
arguing  that  there  was  a  great  waste  of 
time,  and  that  It  was  the  most  expensive 
method  possible.  Humus  does  not  alwayi 
guarantee  naoisture,  that,  he  had  proved 
upon  swamp  lands  in  a  dry  summer  on  his 
own  farm;  in  Delaware  and  other  South- 
ern sections  perhaps  the  clover  would  do 
well.  But  in  Connecticut  crimson  clover 
would  not  stand  the  winter,  or  at  most 
where  there  would  be  one  success  with  it 
there  would  be  nineteen  failures.  As  to 
clover  going  down  deep  and  stirring  up 
new  matter,  he  seriously  doubted  whether 
there  was  much  down  below  that  was  worth 
bringing  up.  Professor  Van  Deman  re- 
marked that  Mr.  Hoyt  overlooked  the 
point  that  the  clover  roots  would  bring  up 
soils  which  would  absorb  nitrogen;  that 
was  an  important  point.  Mr.  Hoyt's  ood- 
tention  was  that  commercial  fertilisen 
were  cheaper,  and  he  could  not  be  per- 
suaded that  the  soil  benefited  further  than 
that  you  returned  to  the  soil  Just  exactly 
what  the  plants  had  taken  out  and  no 
more. 

Professor  Gulley  remarked:  "That  Is  | 
not  so;  the  soil  Is  being  benefited  more  than 
that;  there  is  an  increase  of  nitrogen." 
The  question  was  asked  can  crimson  clover 
be  sown  in  the  spring  and  be  cut  the  same 
season?  Answer,  No.  One  grower  said  he 
had  succeeded  in  doing  so.  This  was  . 
said  to  be  the  only  case  known.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts said:  Why  not  pass  the  clover  through 
the  cow?  The  answer  was  feeding  cows 
doesn't  pay.  Mr.  Barnes  asked  whether 
the  mulch,  which  the  green  crop  when 
growing  provided,  was  not  the  most  potent 
factor  in  producing  the  results  spoken  oL 
Mr.  Hoyt  replied:  "Why,  yes;  you  can 
scatter  dry  straw  over  a  meadow  and  even 
from  that  see  a  difference.'* 
Eleotloa. 

The  election  of  oAoers  for  the  ensuing 
year  resulted  as  follows:  President, 
J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury;  vice-presi- 
dent, J.  H.  Merrlman.  Southlngton;  secre- 
Ury.  H.  C.  Miles,  Milford;  treasurer,  R.  A. 
Moore,  Kensington;  county  vice-presidents, 
W.  H.  Mansfield,  West  Hartford,  Hartford 
County;  Dennis  Fenn,  Milford,  New  Haven; 
S.  B.  Wakeman,  Saugatuck,  Fairfl^d  Coun- 
ty; C.  I.  Allen.  Litchfield  County;  George 
Webster,  RockviUe,  Tolland  County;  Lu- 
cian  Bass,  Windham.  Windham  County; 
L.  P.  Smith,  Lebanon,  New  London  Coun- 
ty; G.  S.  Butler,  Cromwell,  Middlesex 
County. 

[The  President's  address  and  other  valu- 
able matter  are  held  over  for  want  of  space.] 
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The  Pniit  Garden. 

Work»  rM4l  and  Inwardly  dlge»t— Keep 
your  eyes  open  when  vit  Itlng. 

Aelc  iivestlons^Don't  be  afraid  of  let- 
ting die  other  fellow  see  you  don't  know  it 
all;  and  there  Is  no  better  way  of  taking 
the  stiffness  out  of  the  first  meeting. 

Order  U«t.— Make  out  your  order  for 
fniits,  fighting  a  little  shy  of  the  novelties, 
unless  you  have  a  good  stock  of  standard 
varieties  and  have  the  opportunity  and 
room  to  experiment  tor-  the  benefit  of  your- 
self aad  others.  .  If  there  is  a  nursery 
within  a  few  miles  make  a  visit  and  take 
your  list  along  and  see  what  they  can  sup- 
ply. Know  what  jou  want  and  stick  to 
that,  rather  than  buy  something  said  to 
be  "Just  as  good." 

nantlnir,  Mr  Wsy^por  an  ordinary 
nursery  tree  take  two-thirds  of  a  garden 
barrowlosd  of  manure,  kMs«te  center  for 
tree  and  have  the  hole  <^peiied  three  feet 
wide  and  a  foot  deep  (more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  subsoil);  now  work  thor- 
oui^y  in  the  bottom  half  the  manure  with 
some  of  the  top  soil  sad  tread  firm.  In 
the  meantime  you  have  seen  that  the  label 
is  all  rifl^t;  cut  off  any  broken  roots  and 
mentally  pruned  the  top;  next  put  into  the 
center  two  or  three  shovelfuls  ot  soil. 
Stepping  into  the  hole,  a  sliest  movement 
of  the  foot  will  scatter  the  soil  toward 
the  sides,  leaving  a  slightly  rounded  sur- 
face. Having  the  tree  in  hand,  a  quick 
upward  motion,  followed  by  a  quicker 
downward  motion  of  the  butt  into  its 
place,  will  practically  spread  every  fine 
root  ready  for  covering  with  1^  to  2  Inches 
of  soil.  Make  firm  by  pounding.  Mix  the 
balance  of  manure  with  soil,  fill  and  pound 
solid  to  Burface.  Prune,  rake  over  the 
surface  and  mulch.  This,  followed  by  the 
treatment  advised  In  the  "Fruit  Garden," 
backed  by  thorough  cultivation,  will  pro- 
duce creditable  trees.  Joints:  Use  only 
rotten  manure,  and  as  close  as  possible 
without  touching  the  roots.  Bed  the  roots 
flnnly  In  the  soil  by  treading  and  pound- 
ing. 

(|w«Bee.p-Moet  housekeepers  call  for  this 
spicy  fruit  once  a  year,  and  wonder  why 
they  are  not  as  plentiful  as  apples.  But, 
between  borers,  fire  hllght,  rust,  etc.,  we 
seldom  see  a  fiourlshing  tree,  or,  rather, 
bush,  as  they  do  not  often  reach  20  feet 
in  height.  Quinces  like  a  rich,  moist  soil, 
require  little  pruning  and  when  in  bloom 
rank  next  to  the  apple  in  beauty.  Cham- 
pion has  taken  the  place  of  Orange  here, 
but  It  ripens  latsr,  which  makes  it  unde- 
sbAble  further  North.  Rea's  Mammoth,  a 
seedling  of  Orange,  but  larger,  is  said  to 
do  well  North. 

Cerrcetlon^In  "Prtilt  Garden"  for  Feb. 
6  the  note  on  Spy  should  read:  "Trans- 
planted In  m.    No  fruits." 

J.  HOLJX)WAY,  L.  I. 


StawbsRiss  for  Soccssston.— For  ex- 
tremely early.  Improved  Westbrook  and 
Mnrray*s  Extra  Early,  poUenized  with 
Meek*s  Early  every  fourth  row.  These  are 
not  only  prolific,  but  are  the  earliest,  the 
most  splendidly  colored,  and  the  firmest 
and  best  shippers  I  ever  saw.  They  ripen 
so  early  that  they  can  be  picked  and  sold 
before  medium  early  varieties be^in  to  ripen 
at  aU.  To  follow  close  on  the  heels  of  these 
I  should  have  Brandywine,  Tennessee 
Prelifie,  Wooiverton,  West  Lawn,  and 
Bnbaeh,  pollenizlng  the  Bubach  and  West 
Lawn  with  one  of  the  three  preceding  varie- 
ties. These  are  all  superb  market  varieties 
lad  heavy  bearers.  Then  to  come  next. 
Aroma  and  Gandy  will  K^ve  a  large  crop  of 
the  finest  late  berries.  The  season  can  be 
i|in  further  prolonged  by  having  the  Lucre- 
tia  dewberry,  which  ripens  just  as  straw- 
berries are  gone. — O.  w.  Blacknall. 

Bsudl  Fruits  on  the  Farm.— I  have  known  a 
turner  leave  his  work  and  tramp  all  day 
orer  the  fields,  and  return  at  night  with  a 
Qoart  or  two  of  wild  strawberries  that  a  fruit 
dealer  would  have  rejected  with  scorn.  He 
exhibiuthem  triumphantly,  and  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  tell  him  that  one-half  his 
labor  would  have  set  out  a  strawberry  bed 
that  would  have  furnished  him  with  fine 
berries  cx^ry  day  for  weeks.--New  York 
^•dger. 


The  Casabanana  Again. 

An  intelligent  and  evidently  close  reader 
of  American  Gardening  asks  for  a  little 
additional  information  regarding  the  new 
claimant  for  notice  from  those  who  love 
vines.  In  my  remarks  on  the  subject  In 
American  Gardening  for  Jan.  80  a  misprint 
made  the  botanical  name  Licania  odorifera. 
It  should  have  been  Sicana  odorifera. 

The  plant  is  quite  new  even  here  in  the 
South,  and  when  submitted  to  botanists 
last  year  was  not  identified  by  any  of  them. 
Finally,  however,  it  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Morris,  of  the  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens  of  Kew  (England),  who  was  in  New 
York.  He  saw  the  fruit  and  recognized  it 
as  that  of  "Sioana  odorifera."  I. know  o^ 
no  other  plant  of  the  genus  Sicana,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  plant  Is  otherwise 
named  in  some  standard  botany.  An  ama- 
teur might  well  suggest  that  It  belongs  to 
the  Cucurblta.  Yes;  "Cucurblta  odorifera" 
or  "Cucurblta  saccharatum."  Internally 
when  ripe  it  has  more  of  the  appearance  of 
Cucurblta  p^;k>  than  any  other  of  the  Cucur- 
bitaceae.  But  for  the  present,  at  any  rate, 
the  name  must  stand  as  above  given.  So 
far  as  we  know  the  best  authority  gives  it 
that  name. 

"Inquirer"  asks  what  is  the  best  soil*  for 
Casabanana,  and  will  it  grow  satisfactorily 
when  planted  in  the  open  ground,  and  what 
la  the  best  support  for  the  vines.  A  rich, 
sandy  loam  is  the  best  soil  tor  it,  but  with 
proper  preparation  It  can  be  made  to 
grow  upon  most  any  kind  of  soil  if  fairly 
rich.  Very  stiff  clay  is  the  worst  soil,  but 
even  it  might  be  so  prepared  with  the  aia 
of  a  little  sand  or  leaf  mold  with  a  little 
ashes  ss  to  fit  it  for  satisfactory  growth. 
Mfike  -the  soil  fairly  rich  with  any  good  old 
compost  that  will  not  heat  up  any  more 
or  very  little.  The  soil  should  be  deeply 
broken,  and  the  manure  well  worked  in  and 
three  or  four  feet  in  every  direction  from 
where  the  plant  will  stand.  Where  U  is 
practicable  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  use  a 
cold  frame  to  get  the  plants  started  early, 
ihen  as  soon  as  safe  remove  the  glass  and 
let  the  plant  take  to  its  trellis  or  support 
Transplanted  plants,  however,  seem  to  do 
as  well  as  those  not  removed,  but  a  little 
gain  is  made  in  high  latitudes  (40  to  45  de- 
grees) by  using  movable  frames.  Small 
frames  will  answer — 2x2  or  2x8  feet. 

Any  good  fertilizer  will  do  to  enrich  your 
soil  with,  using  say  three  pounds  of  such 
to  an  area  6  or  8  feet  in  diameter.  Thts 
should  be  well  worked  in  through  a  depth 
of  twelve  to  fifteen  inches.  Pn  soil  in- 
clined to  be  dry  it  Is  well  to  give  a  good 
mulch  of  straw  or  leaves.  Where  the  plant 
Is  simply  staked,  the  stake'  should  be  a 
stout  one  and  as  long  as  possible,  larger 
even  than  hop  poles.  The  (3asabanana  will 
grow  up  and  cover  a  chimney  very  much 
like  ivy,  but  its  prettiest  growth  is  on  a 
trellis  or  fence.  The  past  summer  one  vine 
planted  in  the  middle  of  a  forty-ftoot  wire 
trellis  (6  feet  high)  completely  covered  the 
trellis  and  presented  a  very  pleasing  ap- 
pearance with  its  twenty-five  or  thirty  well 
grown  and  richly  covered  meloni$*sii8iteiided 
every  three  or  four  feet  along  Ihe  entire 
length.  I  do  not  care  to  say  anything  that 
would  lead  any  one  to  ex];>ect  to  find  the 
most  wonderful  thing  in  the  way  of  a  vine. 
There  are  other  vines  that  are  prettier 
and  no  one  should  do  the  foolish  thing  of 
destroying  any  pretty  perennial  and  re- 
placing it  with  Casabanana.  But  there  is 
one  thing  about  this  plant  that  renders  it 
superior  to  many  other  vines.  It  has  an 
edible  fruit,  a  fruit  of  wonderful  fragrance, 
after  it  becomes  fully  ripe,  and  it  maker  an 
excellent  preserve,  for  which  purpose  the 
fruit  should  be  taken  before  fully  ripe. 
One  perfectly  ripe  "melon"  will  s>ervade  a 
large  house  with  indescribable  fragrance. 
The  seeds  are  much  like  those  of  squash; 
color  light  brown,  with  a  dark  brown  band 
near  the  edge.  The  above,  I  think,  contains 
all  the  information  sought  by  several  in- 
quirers in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
—Samuel  A.  Cook,  Milledgeville,  Ga. 


Succession.— It  is  all  important  that  a 
strawberry  grower  should  plant  varieties 
that  ripen  in  succession  from  the  very 
earliest  to  mid-season,  or  in  many  cases  very 
late,  because  it  enables  him  to  sell  at  aprofit 
a  great  many  more.— O.  W.  Blacknall. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Thyme  and  Saffe.— To  secure  perman- 
ency, beds  should  be  renewed  every  spring; 
old  plants  may  be  divided,  and  replanted, 
but  cuttings  made  from  the  younger  growth 
will  root  easily;  or  plants  may  be  readily 
grown  from  seed,  which  ]a  the  most  satis- 
factory method. 

Fennel.— This  is  a  pretty  herb,  useful 
and  fine  for  garnishing;  once  established, 
will  last  for  years.  It  may  be  propagated 
by  division,  and  will  grow  easy  from  seeds 
sown  in  spring. 

Mint.— This  should  have  a  corner  to  it- 
self, otherwise  it  will  overrun  the  patch, 
and  smother  any  other  plants  growing  near. 

Chives.— The  green  tops  of  these  are 
much  used  for  fiavoring.  It  starts  growing 
very  early  in  spring;  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
by  ite  compact  and  pretty  growth,  and  in- 
numerable purple  flowers,  makes  it  a  hand- 
some, as  well  ss  a  desirable,  plant  for  the 
vegetable  garden. 

Parsley.— Two  sowings  of  this  should  be 
made  annually — one  early  in  spring,  the 
other  about  July  20.  Plants  from  this  last 
sowing  make  the  best  plants  for  transplant- 
ing into  frames  for  winter  use. 

Aapnrasriis.— Those  who  have  a  good  bed 
of  asparagus  can  very  easily  get  some  heads 
some  two  to  three  weeks  before  the  main 
crop,  by  placing  an  ordinary  frame  with 
sash  over  a  part  of  the  bed,  dosing  the 
sashes  early  in  the  afternoons,  so  as  to  keep 
in  the  heat.  If  hot  manure  is  banked  round 
the  frame,  and  the  glass  covered  during 
cold  nights,  the  crop  will  come  in  still  ear- 
lier. 

Plan  tnt  Ions  of  Asparsflrvs  should 
receive  liberal  treatment  by  a  good  cover- 
ing of  manure  every  fall,  and  when  the 
coarse  manure  is  raked  off  in  early  spring, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  broadcast  a  dreMing  of 
boneduet  and  kainit,  or  nitrate  of  soda  and 
muiraite  of  potash,  at  the  rate  of  about  500 
pounds  each  to  the  acre.  When  new  plant- 
ings are  contemplated,  ground  of  a  sandy 
texture  should  be  selected,  and  plenty  of 
manure  and  crushed  bone  thoroughly  in- 
corporated with  the  soil.  Set  out  one-year 
old  plants  in  spring  in  beds  of  five  feet  In 
width,  three  rows  in  each  bed,  plants  18 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  This  is  a  con- 
venient width  for  setting  a  cold  frame  on 
for  pushing  on  in  the  spring. 

RJ&nbarb.— If  the  best  crowns  are  cov- 
ered with  barrels  or  boxes,  and  these,  cov- 
ered with  hot  manure,  shoots  will  soon  com- 
mence to  push  and  give  an  early  supply  for 
use.  The  small,'  undesirable  variety  is  sUll 
too  ottea  seen  in  gardens;  there  is  better 
satisfaction  in  being  able  to  pull  large,  long 
stalks,  which  results  from  having  the  best 
varieties  planted.  Ldnnaeus  is  the  best 
early  variety;  Victoria  is  an  excellent  later 
sort.  S^Bds  can  be  sown  on  well-prepared 
ground  in  spring,  in  rows  one  foot  apart; 
thinned  out  in  about  six  weeks  to  three 
inches  apart.  These,  by  good  cultivation, 
will  make  good  roots  for  planting  in  their 
permanent  quarters  the  following  spring. 
Plant  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  three 
feet  apart  in  the  rows.  For  a  small  garden 
it  is  better  to  buy  a  few  roots. 

W.  M.  EDWARDS,  R.  I. 


It  Is  Amusing  to  see  how  some  of  the 
catalogues  give  descriptions  of  fruits  which 
are  far  from  giving  the  reader  an  exact 
description.  One  which  I  have  before 
me  describes  the  Wager  peach  as  very  large, 
and  as  bearing  heavy  crops.  Now  the  facts 
are,  it  is  a  medium-sized  peach,  and  bears 
fair  crops;  is  an  excellent  yellow  peach  for 
canning,  and  will  bear  some  years  whes 
many  other  varieties  will  not. 

If  Tour  Garden  Be  Very  Small,  with  but  a 
few  hills  of  blackberries  in  it,  try  covering 
the  surface  of  the  ground  around  them, 
between  rows  and  hills,  twelve  inches  deep 
with  leaves.  Your  neighbors  will  be  glad 
to  have  you  take  them  away  after  they  have 
raked  them  into  piles  from  their  lawns.  At 
fruiting  time,  you  will  be  highly  pleased 
with  the  result,  and  will  wonder  that  such 
fine  blackberries  can  be  grown. 
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Novelties  of  the  Season. 

(THIRD    SERIES.) 

In  this  issue  we  continue  the  presentation  of  a  selection  of  the  Novelties  of  the  Sea  so  n^  fis  seen  in  the  various 
trade  catalogues  and  lists.  The  present  series  will  be  follaived  up  by  others  during  the  next  few  weeks  ^  when  fruits  and 
vegetables  W'll  also  be  included.     The  descriptions  ^iven  aie  those  of  the  introducers. 

NEW    HYBRID    WICHURAIANA    ROSES. 

(See  Fig.  48,  page  121.) 

The  habit  of  these  new  roses  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Rosa  Wlchuraiana,  or  Memorial  Rose.  The  growth  is  creeping,  and 
the  plants,  therefore,  can  be  used  to  coyer  the  ground,  stems  of  trees,  pillars,  posts,  trellises,  or  any  other  purpose  desired.  They 
Are  also  suited  to  pot  culture.  They  are  the  hardiest  roses  I  know  of,  and  will  stand  any  climate  or  exposure.  They  thrive  well 
in  the  poorest  soil  or  on  a  gravel  bank.  The  foliage  is  finely  cut,  thick  of  a  leathery  substance,  bright  green,  shining  as  if 
Tarnished,  not  subject  to  mildew  or  any  insect,  but  keeps  its  full  beauty  until  almost  Christmas.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  the  greatest  profusion,  so  that  a  two  or  three  year  old  plant  will  bear  several  thousand  most  exquisite  blossoms,  which  aie 
deliciously  fragrant  and  last  a  long  time  in  perfection. 

Makda*8  Triumph.— This  rose  is  of  free  growth,  luxuriant  foliage,  and  produces  large  clusters  of  double  pure  white  flowers* 
two  inches  in  diameter,  beautifully  imbricated  and  well  formed,  very  sweet  scented. 

Unitbbsal  Favorite.— This  is  the  most  vigorous  plant  of  the  set.  The  long  branching  shoots  «re  covered  with  dense  bright 
green  foliage  The  double  flowers  are  over  two  inches  In  diameter,  and  of  a  beautiful  rose  color,  similar  to  the  Bridesmaid,  and 
deliciously  fragraut.    A  great  variety  for  any  purpose. 

South  Orange  Prefection.— This  is  a  gem,  growing  freely  close  to  the  g^und,  and  having  multitudes  of  the  most  perfectly 
formed  double  flowers,  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  soft  blush  pink  at  the  tipp,  changing  to  white.  It  lasts  a  long 
time  in  perfection. 

PiKK  RoAMER.— This  is  without  question  a  hybrid  between  the  Sweetbrier  and  R.  Wlchuraiana,  and  carries  these  chaiac- 
terlstics  in  bloom,  while  the  growth,  which  is  very  rampant,  and  the  luxurious  foliage,  partake  more  of  the  latter.  The  sinfl^ 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  close  heads,  are  nearly  two  Inches  in  diameter,  bright  rich  pink,  with  almos<»  a  white  center,  which 
lightens  up  the  orange  red  stamens,  producing  an  effect  which,  combined  with  fragrance,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  roses 
in  cultivation. 

The  following  awards  to  these  new  roses  have  been  made :  Manda*s  Triumph,  silver  medal  from  the  New  York  Florists' 
•Club ;  certificate  from  the  New  York  Gardeners*  Society ;  honorable  mention  from  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Universal  Favorite.— Certificate  of  Merit  from  the  New  York  Florists'  Club. 

Pink  Roamer  and  South  Orange  Perfection  were  also  awarded  a  certificate  by  the  same  Society. 

From  Ihe  Cata'ogue  of  W    M.  tHanda.   South  Orango    H,   J, 


Fig  44    Rose  Carmine  Pillar. 


NEW  ROSE    ''CARUINB  PILLAR." 

A  charming  picture  and  a  charming  rose. 
This  unique  effect  might  be  more  often  seen  in 
gardens,  did  the  owner  but  think  of  it.  It  can 
easily  be  had ;  so  can  the  rose — a  splendid  rose 
with  single  flowers  12  to  15  inches  in  circum- 
ference—of the  brightest  rosy  carmine,  and 
produced  so  abundantly  that  last  year's  shoots, 
some  10  to  12  feet  In  length  of  growth,  were 
covered  from  base  to  top  with  bunches  of 
flowers  from  each  eye  or  bud,  the  flowers  on 
the  bunches  opening  in  su'Mjession.  The  dis- 
play was  thus  kept  up  for  nearly  six  weeks, 
during  which  it  was  seen  by  many  leading 
amateurs  and  others,  and  prooounced  novel 
and  most  decorative.  Award  of  merit  by  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  and  certificate  of  merit 
by  Royal  Botanical  Society.  Those  who  have 
seen  the  rose  at  Kew  when  in  bloom  pronounce 
it  a  magnifUxnt  sight. 

From  the  Catalogue  of  h.  Blanc  A  Co.,Phi/adotphia. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SYMPHONIA. 

The  color  of  this  chrysanthemum  is  a 
very  beautiful  shade  of  carmine  pink,  reverse 
soft  silvery  pink;  it  is  an  incurved  and  very 
cumpact  well  built  flower,  with  the  ray  petals 
drooping  making  it  a  very  artistic  and  attrac- 
tive bloom  of  medium  size.  As  a  bench  variety 
this  will  prove  very  valuable  as  it  only  grows 
18  to  24  inches  high,  with  extra  stout  stem 
and  handsome  foliage.  In  season  Nov.  5th 
to  20th,  but  can  be  kepta  long  time  on  the  plant 
without  damaging  its  qualities ;  crown  or  ter- 
minal buds.  Gained  80  points  at  New  York; 
81  at  Chicago. 

From  tho  Cataloguo  of  John  N.  ttay.  Summit,  #.  J, 
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New  Imperial  Japanese  Morning 
Glories. 


These  grand  new  morning  glories  from  Japan  are  remark- 
able for  the  large  size  and  exquisite  new  colors  of  the  flowers, 
with  magnificent  foliage,  often  beautifully  blotched.  Of 
strong,  robust  growth,  the  vines  grow  quickly  to  a  height 
of  i5i  to  20  feet. 

**They  are  of  all  shades  of  red,  from  the  most  delicate  pink 
to  the  most  brilliant  crimson  and  maroon,  and  innumerable 
shades  of  blue,  from  pale  lavender  to  richest  indigo  and  royal 
purple ;  also  white,  yellow,  gray,  slate,  copper  color,  brown, 
bronze,  almost  blac  k,  and  many  other  odd  shades  not  found 
in  any  other  flower.  Many  varieties  have  a  distinct  marginal 
band  of  a  difPerent  color  from  the  rest  of  the  flower,  and 
some  are  as  elegantly  spotted  with  pink,  crimson,  blue,  brown, 
etc.,  as  the  finest  gloxinias;  others  are  striped,  blotched,  mot- 
tled, rayed,  and  shaded  in  an  indescribable  manner,  often 
having  seven  or  eight  colors  and  tiuts  in  one  flower.  Many 
are  of  very  odd  and  (lingular  forms ;  some  have'  the  petals 
separate  and  distinct  clear  to  the  base,  others  have  the  tube 
of  the  flower  bent  down  on  itself  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  then 
bent  back  again."   (Fig.  45) 

From  the  Oata  ogue  of  W.  hiloo  Bu-pee  A  Co,,  Philadefphia. 


THREE  NEW  RAMBLER  ROSES. 

The  undermentioned  three  new  roses  promise 
to  be  great  aoquisitions.  They  are  companion 
roeee,  **  half  sisters  "  in  fact,  by  blood  relation- 
ship. They  were  originated  by  the  well-known 
Oerman  rosarian,  Peter  Lambert,  who  has  pro- 
duced several  other  roses  of  exoeptional  value. 

AoiiAiA,  or  Ybllow  Bambleb  is  a  seedling 
from  Rosa  polyantha  Sarmentosa.Sieboldx  Reve 
d'Or.  This  variety  has  been  mentioned  in  our 
columns  once  before,  and  will  probably  be  the 
most  popular  of  the  three,  since  it  is  said  to  be 
the  first  and  only  yellow  climbing  rose  which 
has  any  appreciable  degree  of  hardiness.  The 
introducers  say  Aglaia  has  withstood,  unpro- 
tected and  without  injury,  a  continued  tem- 
perature of  from  zero  to  2  degrees  below,  and 
with  slight  proteotion  in  the  Winter  it  should  do 
well  anywhere  that  other  roses  succeed.  It  is 
therefore  a  great  acquisition  to  our  Borthem 
gutlens.  The  color  is  a  clear,  decided  yellow. 
The  blossoms  are  of  moderate  size,  cup-shaped, 
nearly  full,  of  very  pretty  form,  very  sweetly 
scented,  and  last  three  to  four  weeks  without 
fading.    (Fig.  46.) 

EuFHROBYMB  or  PiNK  Ramblbb,  a  Seedling 
from  Rosa  polyantha  Sarmentosa,  Siebold  x 
Mignonette.  Color  a  clear  light  red,  with 
numerous  golden  anthera.  A  very  profuse 
bloomer  and  vigorous  grower.  Similar  to 
AgUla  in  nearly  all  respects  save  color. 

THAiiiA  or  White  Ramblbb.  a  seedling  from 
Rosa  polyantha  Sarmentosa,  Siebold  x  Paquer- 
ette ;  pure  white.  In  other  characteristics  it  is 
very  similar  to  Aglaia. 

The  following  information  is  furnished  by 
the  introducers : 

**  These  three  roses  havt*  in  common  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics:  they  are  all  very 
strong,  rapid  growers,  making  shoots  from  8 
to  10  feet  high  in  a  season.  They  all  bloom  in 
immense  pyramidal  clusters  after  the  mannec 
of  Crimson  Rambler.  Upon  Aglaia  have  often 
been  counted  as  many  as  150  blossoms  in  a 
banch.  And  here  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  strong  probability  of  blood  relation- 
ship between  these  three  roses  and  th() 
now  well  known  Crimson  Rambler.  The 
polyantha  Sarmentosa,  which,  as  will  have  been 
noted,  was  the  seed  parent  of  the  *  Three 
Graces*  was  brought  by  Siebold  from  Japan, 
from  which  country  also  comes  the  Crimson 
Bambler.  The  Crimson  Rambler  has  a  great 
many  characteristics  which  tend  to  show  that 
it  was  a  chance  seedling  from  this  Rosa  poly- 
lotha  Sarmentosa,  and  if  this  is  the  case,  it 

would  complete  the  connection  between  Crimson  Rambler  aud  the  •  Three  Graces.'    'This  supposed  relationship  is 
more  probable  by  the  very  considerable  similarity  between  them  in  \voo<l.  foliage,  habit  of  growth  and  manner  of 

Messrs.  Jackson  &  Perkins  Co..  of  Newark.N.  Y.,  are  propagating  and  introducing  these  roses  in  this  country, 
801  tatives  of  the  originator,  under  an  arrangement  they  have  effected  with  Mr.  Lambert. 


rendered  still 
blooming." 
as  the  repre- 
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AMERICAN  GARDEN- 
Pree  Seed      /\     ^^^     ^^^     ^.^^      ^^^ 

Distribution,  again,  and  for  several  years, 
drawn  public  attention  to  the  iniquity 
of  the  free  seed  distribution  as  practiced 
in  recent  years.  When  Secretary  Mor- 
ton retires  from  office,  the  seedsmen  of 
the  country  will  have  lost  their  strongest 
official  champion.  What  do  they  pro- 
pose to  do  then?  Grin  and  bear  it,  or, 
by  uniting,  force  Congressmen  to  cease 
their  interference  with  and  oppression  of 
a  legitimate  business. 

The  A^rioultural  Appropriation  hill  was 
paaaed  by  the  Senate  o:i  Wednesday,  February 
10.  It  appropriates  $3,212.9'^,  belnir  an  iocreaae 
of  $57,200 over  the  bill  as  pn8i>ed  by  the  House. 
The  prlnolpal  item  to  the  Incresse  Is  $3O,0C0  for 
the  purchaseand  distribution  of  seeds. 

If  our  lawmakers  cannot  be  reasoned 

into  ceasing  from  interference  with  the 

seed  business,  they  must  be  shamed  into 

it;  otherwise,  and  with  the  same  liberty 

to  continue  giving  away    the  people's 

money,   it  will  not  be  long  before,  by 

force   of   bad   example,   the   American 

citizen   will  expect  his  Government  to 

supply  him  free,  gratis,  on  demand,  with 

all  the  necessaries  of  life;  after  which, 


and  quite  natural!}',  he  will  kick  if  some 
of  the  luxuries  be  not  also  thrown  in. 

But  enough  words  have  been  used  in 
proving  the  wrong.  The  seedsmen 
must  now  turn  to  the  people  fer  repara- 
tion. At  the  rate  at  which  the  appropri- 
atiens  for  free  seed  are  annually  increas- 
ing, the  vitality  of  the  seed  trade  will  soon 
be  sapped,  the  work  of  the  founders  of 
the  industry  neutralized,  and  the  United 
States  farmer  and  gardener  relegated  to 
a  minor  position  in  the  world  of  agri- 
culture, for  the  reason  that  competition 
has  been  crushed  and  the  incentive  to 
development  and  the  raising  of  good 
seeds  utterly  thwarted  by  misdirected 
governmental  paternalism. 

There  is  always  hope  "that  right  will 
prevail"  even  in  countries  governed  by 
a  despot,  and  where  the  aid  of  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  cannot  be  enlisted 
in  its  behalf.  In  this  country,  where 
the  press  moulds  public  opinion,  (and 
with  whatever  faults  it  may  be  charged 
it  is  singularly  unanimous  on  behalf  of 
fair  play),  it  need  not  be  the  mostdifficult 
of  undertakings  for  the  seedsmen, 
through  joint  endeavor,  to  interest  the 
Fourth  Estate  in  their  cause,  and 
through  the  press  to  lay  before  the 
masses  a  vivid  picture  of  the  evil 
now  being  wrought  by  this  wanton 
injury  to  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
dustries of  the  country  ;  and  also—of 
still  more  far  reaching  consequence — to 
set  before  the  people  the  train  of  evils 
in  which  all  industries  may  find  them- 
selves involved  if  this  free  seed  distribu- 
tion be  allowed  to  be  persisted  in. 

Educate  the  lay  press,  which  in  turn 
will  educate  the  people,  who  in  their 
tarn,  not  desiring  to  be  classed  as 
paupers  to  be  fed  at  the  public  crib,  will 
put  a  quietus  to  the  political  career  of 
every  Coagressman  who  thinks  he  is 
doing  a  good  thing— for  himself— when 
he  votes  "yea"  to  a  free  seed  distribu- 
tion. 

The  Agricultural  Bill  will  have  to  be 
reftrred,  of  course,  to  a  conference  Com- 
mittee. The  Senators  amendments  will  not 
be  agreed  to  except  after  that  Committee's 
action,  if  at  all.  Meantime  there  is  fair 
opportunity  for  making  assaults  upon  the 
whole  system  of  gratuities. — Feb.  15,  1897. 
(Signed)  J.  Sterling  Morton. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  seems  for  the 
time  to  perpetuate  and  increase  the  dis- 
bursement of  public  funds  for  the  gratuitotis 
and  promiscuous  distribution  of  garden  and 
flower  seeds  through  Governmental  agencies 
in  the  United  States.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  founders 
never  believed  it  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  gratuities  to  its  citizens,  but 
they  all  taught  that  the  citizens  should 
gratuitously  give  their  best  energies  and 
services  to  the  Government  for  its  main- 
tenance and  economical  administration. 

Ualesit  a  full  stop  can  soon  be  put  to  this 

fratliitous  distribution,  the  practice  will 
row  to  "^n  enormity  which  will  eventually 
destroy  the  retail  seed  trade  of  the  United 
States.  No  branch  of  industry  can  succeed, 
financially,  as  a  competitor  with  gratuities. 
In  1839  there  was  appropriated  $tooo  for  the 
purchase  of  "r^re,  valuable  and  improved 
seeds"  not  common  to  the  country;  ♦  ♦  * 
in  the  year  1897  there  has  been  appropriated 
$150,000.  If,  during  the  next  58  years,  the 
sum  increases  in  the  same  arithmetical  pro- 


portion as  it  has  since  that  first  $icoo  wu 
invested  in  seeds  for  gratuitous  disttihn- 
tion,  it  will  aggregate  the  enormous  sun  of 
$a3.soo,ooo.ca— Feb.  12,  1897. 

(Signed)  J.  Sterling  Morton. 


New  Violet— Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor. 

We  have  received  a  bnnch  of  blooms 
of  this  novelty  (so  named  by  permis- 
sion) from  the  Introducer,  George  Salt- 
ford,  the  well-known  violet  grower  of 
Rhlnebeck,  N.  T.,  who  in  the  accom- 
panying letter  says:  "I  can  guarantee 
it  to  be  a  vigorous  grower  and  free 
bloomer.  The  flowers  are  very  large, 
fully  double— borne  on  long,  stout 
stems,  very  distinct  In  color,  the  red 
being  very  pronounced  in  its  composi- 
tion; it  maj,  perhaps,  be  described  as 
a  red-heliotrope  tint.  As  a  distinct 
break  it  will  interest  all  violet  grow- 


Herbs.— There  la  often  a  scarcity  of 
herhs.  though  they  are  very  useful  for  many 
purposes;  they  will  grow  In  any  good  gar- 
den soil,  and  a  corner  of  the  garden  should 
he  set  aside  fior  them.  Some  directione  for 
their  cultivation  will  he  found  on  another 
page  of  thifl  Issue. 


READERS'  lOTBS  AID  COIIBITS. 


This  space  Is  devoted  to  short  notee  of  experi- 
ence and  observation,  hot  not  neceMarUy  reflect- 
ing onr  own  opInloDS.  You,  reader,  are  trylof 
new  varieties,  new  Implements,  new  methods.  Let 
OS  have  yojr  verdict— short,  pointedly.  PosBlblf 
yon  may  wish  to  comment  on  utatemmts  fonad  in 
this  or  previous  issoes  or  to  offer  so&geatiooc ;  let  ai 
bear  wliat  yoo  have  to  say.  In  the  mnltltnde  of 
connMl  there  is  wi  sdom  and  safety.    W rite  x»  often. 


The  Gardeners*  Mission.  — The  pro- 
fessional gardeners  of  America  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Mr.  0*Mara  for  his  able 
paper,  the  publication  of  which  was  com- 
menced in  the  last  issue  of  your  valuable 
journal.  The  article  should  commend  itself 
alike  to  employer  sad  employe,  and  help  to 
raise  the  private  gardener  to  the  standard 
where  he  belongs.— Robt.  Millican,  N.  J. 

Eng^llsh  Potatoes.— I  was  pleased  to 
read  W.  M.  Edwards',  R.  I.,  encomium  on 
the  Ash  Leaf  potato.  For  information  of 
Jesse  Robbins,  my  plan  is  to  store  the 
tubers  so  as  to  secure  the  first  sprouts  at 
planting  time,  and  use  when  in  bloom; 
afterwards  they  are  toe  ripe  for  table  use. 
— H.  P. 

American  Hortlcnltural  Society.— 

My  attention  has  just  been  directed  to  an 
editorial,  on  page  54,  current  issue  of  your 
excellent  journal,  on  the  organization  of  a 
Society,  in  New  York,  bearing  the  above 
title.  I  most  heartily  approve  every  word 
you  say  concerning  the  once  great  and  pros- 
perous American  Horticultural  Society 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  as  secretary 
for  eight  years,  and  for  which  I  prepared 
and  published  five  volumes  of  transactions, 
all  that  have  thus  far  seen  the  light  of  day. 
When  I  voluntarily  retired  from  the  office 
of  secretary,  in  February,  1890,  there  were 
on  the  roll  of  paying  members  nearly  seven 
hundred.  I  believe  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory was  represented,  and  many  fereign 
countries,  including  Brazil,  the  Canadian 
Provinces,  France,  Scotland,  England, 
Russia  and  Jatmn.  The  Society  was  organ- 
ized in  1880,  and  held  meetings  regularly 
until  1893,  the  last  meeting  being  held  in 
Chicago  just  prior  to  the  World's  Pair.  The 
present  officers  are:  f*resident,  Parker 
Earle;  Vice-president,  John  M.  Samuels; 
Secretary,  Prof.  E.  A.  Popenoe;  Treasurer, 
J.  C.  Evans.  Why  such  a  Society  should 
die  in  the  hands  of  such  men,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand.— W.  H.  Rag  an. 


Feb.  20,  1897. 
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Club  Root  in  Roses. 

steam  Steriliztlon  of  Soil. 

Club  root  of  roses,  due  to  eel  worms 
or  nematodes,  is  very  common  and 
often  does  mucb  injury.  There  is  nu 
evidence  to  show  that  the  application 
ot  chemicals  to  the  soil  will  have  any 
material  effect  in  holding  these  para- 
sites iu  check.  Strong  solutions  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  kainit  will,  doubt- 
less, kill  some  of  the  nematodes,  but 
they  will  also  injure  the  young  roots. 
In  our  experience  injury  from  nema- 
todes can,  in  large  measure,  be  pre- 
vented by  proper  methods  of  handling 
the  plants  and  soil.  Where  roses  are 
grown  on  benches,  or  even  in  beds,  it 
is  possible  to  keep  the  plants  entirely 
free  from  nematodes  by  using  good, 
fresh  soil  made  from  sod  and  changing 
it  every  year.  Particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  young  plants. 
The  pots  should  be  sterilized  every 
year,  either  by  hot  water  or  by  steam, 
and  only  virgin  soil  from  a  good  grass 
sod  should  be  used  for  potting.  We 
have  tried  sterilizing  the  soil  by  steam, 
and,  while  the  work  was  successful, 
we  do  not  consider  that  It  pays  where 
much  soil  is  used. 

To  sterilize  soil  In  any  considerable 
Qoantity  by  steam  will  require  a  15 
or  20  horse-power  boiler.  Our  plan  is 
to  make  a  frame  of  12-inch  boards  on 
level  ground.  The  frame  Is  6  feet 
wide  and  usually  12  feet  long,  although 
the  length  is  immaterial  On  the  bot- 
tom of  the  frame,  and  running  the 
long  way,  we  lay  three  rows  of  or- 
dinary 2-inch  drain  tile.  The  drain 
tile  are  simply  laid  end  to  end,  no  at- 
tempt being  made  to  make  the  joints 
tight.  An  inch  pipe  is  run  out  from 
the  boiler  and  is  branched  so  as  to 
carry  a  %-Inch  pipe  into  the  end  of 
each  of  the  three  rows  of  drain  tile. 
A  valve  is  put  on  the  inch  pipe,  In  or- 
der to  control  the  steam.  The  soil  to 
be  sterilized  is  thrown  into  the  frame 
till  it  is  filled  to  the  top,  but  not 
tramped.  When  the  frame  Js  full  of 
soil  ordinary  hotbed  sash  are  placed 
on  the  top,  and,  after  making  all  joints 
tight,  the  steam  is  turned  on.  It  re- 
quires about  two  hours  to  heat  the 
soil  through  and  kill  aU  life.  After 
the  soil  is  cooled  it  may  be  thrown  out 
with  a  shovel  and  a  new  lot  put  in 
and  sterilized,  the  same  as  before.  We 
usually  add  the  manure  before  the 
soil  is  sterilized,  but  if  bone  or  other 
chemicals  are  to  be  put  In  the  soil,  we 
wait  until  after  sterilization. 

B.  T.  GALLOWAY. 


JTe^r  York  irmpe  flrroTrers  recently 
fonned  a  new  organization  at  Westfleld, 
N.  T.,  with  the  intention  of  controlling 
the  market  price  of  the  grapes.  The  Fruit- 
mtn's  Guide  remarks  that  "only  after  the 
nuiennlum  will  it  be  possible  to  fix  the 
price  of  perishable  objects  at  the  growing 
«od  of  the  line/'  which  is  a  fact. 

Attleboro  Palls,  ]IIflss_The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  wsa 
keld  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Henry  Mason 
last  week,  and  the  following  of&cera  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
FYank  Ricketts;  Ylce-president,  Christopher 
Abbott;  secretary,  T.  S.  Thurber;  treas* 
vrer.  E.  R.  Burgess. 

"La     Senuiine     Hortlcole.'' — We     are 

Sltd  to  welcome  to  the  ranks  of  horticul- 
tural Journals  thi4s  new  Belgian  weekly, 
latmcbed  under  the  directing  hand  of  the 
veteran,  Luclen  Linden.  Our  old  friends, 
L*niu6tratlon  Horticole  and  Le  Journal  des 
Orchidees,  are  absorbed  fnto  La  Semaine 
BorJcole.  of  which  the  first  number  ap- 
pesied  on  Jan.  30.  It  is  a  well^ printed  six- 
teen page  paper,  illustraied. 


Lawns  and  Potash. 

In  your  iBsao  for  Feb.  6  Mr.  John 
Shore  recommends  (and  rightly  bo) 
using  wood  ashes  for  lawns,  but  he 
does  not  state  what  quantity  of  ashes 
to  employ,  and  so  a  word  of  warning 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Only  a  short  time  since,  a  case  was 
brought  to  my  notice  where,  on  ac- 
count of  wood  ashes  being  recom- 
mended for  a  lawn,  a  carload  was 
l)ought,  and  the  lawn  "well  dressed," 
with  the  result  that  the  lawn  was  al- 
most destroyed. 

While  potash  in  the  form  of  wood 
ash  is  an  excellent  manure  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  know  how  to  use 
it,  it  is  a  dangerous  article  in  the 
hands  of  the  uninformed.  Good  wood 
ashes  should  be  used  like  black  pepper, 
i.  e.,  put  on  as  much  as  can  be  jusc 
seen,  then  stop. 

If  you  have  a  fire-heap  where  the 
weeds,  hedge  trimmings  and  rubbish 
from  the  garden  and  house  are  burned 
excellent  lawn  fertilizer  4s  to  be  found 
in  the  ash;  not  a  complete  fertilizer,  it 
is  true,  for  it  will  contain  little  or  no 
nitrogenous  matter,  but  a  very  fair 
amount  of  all  the  other  elements  which 
go  to  constitute  a  manure.  If  you 
have  time  and  convenience,  by  all 
means  screen  the  burnt  rubbish  before 
scattering  on  the  lawn.  But  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  mass 
be  screened.  By  carefully  raking  the 
lawn  afterwards— that  is.  when  the 
winds  and  sun  have  dried  and  crum- 
bled the  material— all  stones  and  sticks 
can  be  cleared  from  the  ashes  almost 
as  well  as  if  they  had  been  screened 
previously,  and  in  very  much  less  time. 
Much  burnt  earth  accumulates  In  the 
fire-heap  in  the  course  of  a  year,  so 
that  with  this  burnt  compost  there  is 
less  fear  of  burning  the  grass  than 
when  pure  wood  ashes  are  used. 

Coal  ashes,  too,  make  a  good  and 
valuable  top  dressing  for  lawns,  es- 
pecially for  heavy  soils;  but  even  on 
light  soils  they  well  repay  the  cost  of 
screening  and  scattering  over  the 
lawns.  One  purpose  they  serve  is  to 
act  as  a  mulch,  and  during  hot,  dry 
seasons  to  prevent  the  surface  soil 
from  baking  into  crust.  The  potash, 
too,  that  these  ashes  contain  is  some- 
times considerable,  varying  in  differ- 
ent samples  from  .25  to  2.00  per  cent. 
Of  course,  the  difference  is  caused  by 
the  varying  amount  of  wood  burned  in 
the  stokehole  fires  or  wherever  else 
the  ashes  are  obtained. 

I*robably  ashes  from  the  furnaces 


of  a  factory  would  contain  as  low  as 
.125  per  cent  of  potash.  The  ashes  of 
coal  are  valuable  also,  on  account  of 
the  sulphates  and  soluble  silicates 
which  they  contain,  to  scatter  in  the 
furrows  before  planting  potatoes,  es- 
pecially on  heavy  land.  The  writer 
has  seen  splendid  crops  of  potatoes 
taken  from  heavy  land  as  a  result  of 
using  coal  ashes  alone,  where,  previous 
to  using  the  ashes,  it  was  difficult  to 
get  a  crop  of  beans  or  cabbage,  even 
after  winter  ridging  the  soil. 

Sometimes,  on  account  of  the  heavy 
nature  of  the  soil,  or  because  a  lawn  is 
low  and  difficult  to  drain,  it  becomes 
a  hard  matter  to  get  a  good,  soft,  vel- 
vety turf.  In  fact,  such  lawns  more 
nearly  resemble  a  pavement  or  a  stub- 
ble field  than  velvet.  Just  such  a 
lawn  I  saw  changed  from  a  **pave- 
ment"  to  a  "velvety  lawn"  by  lifting 
the  turf,  forking  over  the  soil  and 
putting  on  a  two-inch  dressing  of  coal 
ashes,  upon  which  the  turf  was  relaid. 
A  dressing  of  a  lawn  fertilizer  mixed 
with  coal  ashes  was  also  applied  to 
the  lawn.  The  result  was  a  good  and 
permanent  sward. 

W.  G.  GOMERSALL. 


Seed  Germination  and  Blectrlcitr* 

The  Hatch  ESxperimental  Station  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Amherflt, 
M&so.,  hflifl  Just  iflsued  a  hulletin  In  which 
is  p.  de' ailed  report  of  a  seriee  of  experi- 
ments of  the  efltecte  of  electric  currents 
upon  the  germination  of  seeds  and  the  early 
growth  of  plants.  Two  forms  of  battery 
were  used  and  seven  varying  methods  of 
applying  :he  electric  current,  while  eight 
varieties  of  £eeds  were  included  in  the 
tests.  The  application  showed  a  gain  in 
promptness  of  germination  of  32.40  per  cent, 
in  twenty-four  hours,  21.05  per  cent,  in 
forty-eight  hours,  and  6.33  per  cent,  in 
seventy-two  hours.  A  similar  series  of  ob- 
servations upon  growth  showed  gains  for 
electricity  of  17.65  per  cent,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  11.47  per  cent,  in  forty-eight  hours. 
2.38  per  cent,  in  seventy-two  hours,  and 
2.38  per  cent,  in  ninety-six  hours.  It  is  de* 
termined  that  growth  can  be  beet  stimu- 
lated by  application  of  the  current  for 
thirty  seconds  at  hourly  intervals. 

Time  to  Prane — Any  time  during  the 
autumn,  winter,  and  before  the  sap  begins 
to  flow  in  the  spring,  la  the  generally  ac- 
cepted law;  but  Profeasor  Slayton.  of  the 
Michigan  station,  states  that  from  experi- 
ments, pruning  during  the  winter  months 
was  Injurious,  at  least,  to  i^pples  and  pears. 
The  work  is  best  done,  he  thinks,  in  Oc- 
tober. The  movement  of  the  sap  then, 
slight  tfliough  it  i0,  fillA  the  porea  of  the 
wood  at  the  surface  of  the  cut.  All  cut 
surfaces  of  any  «l2e  should  be  left  for  a 
day  or  two  to  dry  and  then  be  covered 
with  liquid  grafting  wax  or  be  painted. 
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Western  New  York  Fruit  Grow- 
ers in  Council. 

{Continued  from  page  ri2.) 
The  Plant  Food  Qneatlon. 

Dr.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  of  the  Geneva  sta- 
tion  compares  the  changes  of  man's  mind 
to  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum.  People 
are  always  ready  to  go  to  the  extremes. 
We  have  passed,  or  are  passing,  through 
three  distinct  periods  of  manure  applica- 
tion. The  first  was  the  farm-made  manure, 
or  nitrogen  period.  This  brought  on  a  com- 
parative deficiency  of  available  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  soil,  and  gave  rise  to  the  phos- 
phatic  stage  of  manuring.  Superphosphates 
then  were  believed  to  be  a  remedy  for  all 
soil  poverty,  and  farmers  often  used  ten 
times  as  much  phosphoric  acid  as  the  crops 
removed,  and  it  became  only  a  question  of 
time,  if  this  manner  of  manuring  were  con- 
tinued, when  the  soil  would  become  a  phos- 
phate  bed.  The  tendency  now  is  to  go  to 
the  third,  a  potash  period.  This  is  a 
natural  reaction,  and  undoubtedly  desirable 
if  it  be  not  overdone,  especially  in  frait 
growing.  Wood  ashes  often  give  extraord- 
inary results  on  heavy  clay  soil.  In  all 
cases  where  results  are  obtained  most 
economically  by  the  use  of  wood  ashes  it 
is  proper  for  us  to  apply  them.  Dr.  Slyke 
also  puts  in  a  word  of  warning  against  the 
"stone  meal"  and  "natural  plant  food" 
frauds,  and  criticises  the  patent  medicine 
style  of  advertising  employed  by  the  man- 
ufacturers of  fertilizers,  etc.  Dissolved 
S.  C.  rock  should  be  advertised  as  such,  and 
not  as  "dissolved  bone." 
"Willard   on  the  Newer  Plums. 

S.  D.  Willard  mentions  as  the  result  of 
Mr.  Bnrbank's  work  the  change  of  varieties 
now  taking  place  and  the  introduction  of 
superior  seedlings  of  Japanese  sorts  mixed 
with  native  American  kinds.  As  the  lead- 
ing ones,  and  most  valuable  among  the 
newer  sorts,  he  names  the  following:  (1) 
Burbank,  excelling  in  hardiness,  good  qual- 
ity and  productiveness;  excellent  for  can- 
ning; (2)  Abundance,  which  is  more  gen- 
erally known,  but  not  equal  to  the  other; 
(3)  Sweet  Botan,  closely  resembling  the 
Abundance,  but  more  productive;  (4)  Red 
June,  the  earliest  of  those  of  value,  beau- 
tiful cherry  red,  medium  to  large;  (5) 
Wixom,  cross-bred,  of  fine  quality,  large 
size,  hardy,  ripening  after  Burbank;  (6) 
Giant  Prune,  one  of  Burbank's  creations, 
requiring  further  test  for  productiveness; 
(7)  October  Purple,  late,  promising,  has  not 
yet  fruited  on  Willard 's  grounds;  (8)  Paul's 
Barly,  extremely  early,  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive; (9)  Field,  a  seedling  of  Bradshaw, 
but  ten  days  earlier;  (10)  Diamond,  tree 
hardy,  ripening  late;  (11)  Prince  of  Wales, 
hardy  and  productive;  (12)  Monarch,  an 
abundant  bearer;  (18)  Grand  Duke,  one  of 
the  most  attractive;  (14)  Archduke,  large, 
dark,  prolific,  hardy,  a  late  keeper. 

On  Mr.  Sweet's  inquiry  about  the  Wil- 
lard, Mr.  Willard  regrets  to  sUte  that  it 
ifl  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  Japanese  in- 
troductions; very  early.  Ogon  \b  of  poor 
quality,  but  may  sell. 

Mr.  Willard  cannot  tell  the  exact  degree 
of  cold  that  the  Japanese  sorts  will  ea- 
dnre  without  injury.  A  drop  of  the  mer- 
cury to  21  degrees  below  zero,  the  past  win« 
ter,  made  an  end  to  all  plums  at  Geneva. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  the  Japanese  were 
a  failure  there. 

Stocks  for  Japanese  Plants. 

For   suitable   soils,    Mr.    Willard  Vrs 

peach    stocks.      Japanese    plume    on    such 
fltocks  seem  to  do  better  on  his  grounds, 
even  on  heavy  soil,  when  well  drained. 
Inventory  of  the  I«and. 

Professor  J.  P.  Roberts  of  Cornell  tells 
of  the  vast  stores  of  plant  food  found  in 
the  2,000  tons  of  surface  soil  (one  foot  deep) 
found  on  an  acre  of  average  farm  land. 
In  an  eight-inch  layer  of  surface  so|l  have 
been  found  over  3.000  pounds  of  potential 
nitrogen,  over  4,000  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  over  16.000  pounds  of  potash. 
There  are  plant  foods  enough  for  many 
crops,  and  the  wonder  only  is  that  crops 
are  not  larger.  Profeesor  Roberts  con- 
cludes that  plants  often  suffer  from  lack 
of  moisture  more  then  from  lack  of  food, 
and  emphaaizes  the  need  of  cultivation.  It 
is  tillage  vs.  fertilizer.  There  are  great 
quantities  of  plant  foods,  even  in  the  gravel 
of  the  soil,  and  this  gravel,  if  exposed  to 


Blood 

That  is  pure,  rich  and  full  of  vitality  feeds  the 
nerves  and  gives  strength  to  all  the  organs. 
Therefore  keep  the  blood  pure  by  taking 
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Sartaparilla 

The  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


HnnH'c  I^illc  ^^  no^  cause   pain 
IIUUU  &  fills  gripe.  All  drugBlsts. 
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CRAY  HAIR  MADE  DARK 

97ftkH«U«BaMWa«h.  AIm  MkM  Um  h«lf  gra*.  MH1 IimmiI 

iMiv*  te  »«lh  Mf^  A.  HOnUT,  OU  BvM*  AfVH  St.  LMk,  ■» 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

1 ,000  Peach  Trees  ?^SSk 

2  to  3  ft ..  mostly  braftched,  wttb  rrelffht  prepaid  to  any 
sution  east  or  Mis«.  River  for  $20 ;   or  500  for  |11.5a 
Sample  prepaid,  2Sc.   Other  aised  trees  proportional 
pHces.    R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  21.  Stockley,  Del. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

Af*^   Wf\tt  Interested  in  ====  ^ 

/\rC      I  UU   -.      .,     ,.         In  the.,  e 
-^— ^—-^--*- Horticulture  ==  ci 

THE  OLBANER,  Austin,  Tex.      ^ 

.  .WILL  TELL  ♦  YOU  ♦  ALL  ABOUT  IT...    -<• 

.Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

ERKSHIBE.  ChMtw  Whitt^ 

JtfMy  lUd  Md  Poland  Chin* 

iPiOB.    JerMT,  OaeroMj  and  Hol- 

Cattle.       Thoroaghbr«d 

Fmct    PoaltrT,  Hantinf 

and  'Honae  Dog*.      Catalofna. 

B.  WTSMITUri^MhrwiTlile,  Okeater  Co.,  Feuik 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

''  Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow." 

8t AndArd  sorts ;  •1.50  to  12.60  per  M.    BeA  Rasp. 
and  Blackberry  plants.  tlkSO  to  $5.00  per  M. 
My  ••  1807  '*  cat»lofnie  mailed  free. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN'S  NURSERY,  Brldgman,  Mich. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

STRIWBERRY  PUNTS 
•SperlOPO.  The  beat  plantfl  you  ever  saw. 
lAtf  BEiRIES,  BLACIBEiilEt, 
and  other  Hniall  fniliM  cheap. 
EED  POTATOES 
•1.50  per  bAirel.  New  Varletlea.  tmo  to 
name,  flr»c  quality.    Northern  Orown.    tTXlsts  free. 

JOHN  F.  DAYTON.  WAUKON.  IOWA. 

Mention  American  Gardening  w4ien  you  write. 

TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMRNTAU  DRCTDU- 
OnS  AND  BVBBORBBN.  OLD  8TANI». 
AKD    AND    BB8T    NBW   VARIBT1B9. 

PTLarse  supply  of  SHADE  TREES.  I)i  to  I 
inch  oaillper. 

KEEIE I  FOULK,  l^SSSSSH  F  thiie,  N.T. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

Birbirry,  Giliforiii  Print  aid  Jipii  QuiBci 

I  For  Ornamental 

HEDGES. 

HARDY  ROSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS. 

Write  for  Prices  to  » 

FAIR  OAKS   NURSERT.  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

Hlfiflll  WILD  FLOWEIIi 

Are  remarkable  for  their  srreAt  beauty,  number  of 
species,  dlver^'ity  of  habit  and  u^e.    Trees,  -hrobs, 
Vines,  Orcilds.  Ferns,  Boa  PlanU  and   AquHilcs, 
suitable  for  all  locations  and  conditions. 
Send  stamp  for  line,  lUustraied  catalogue. 

THE  MICHIIAN  WILD  FLOWER  OOiPANT. 

ROCH RATER.  MICH. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


Etc.  advertlae  ttiemaelTOS.  The  b««t  alwayt 
cheapest.  Elentnt  oataloffue.  inagMine 
size,  168  pfl^cea  free.  Gives  the  cream  of  the 
new  and  the  beet  of  the  old  in  Teffetable  and 
flower  aeeda,  trxAt  and  ornamental  trees, 
Krapea,  shrubs,  roses,  hardy  perennials, 
bulbs  and  sreenhouae  plants.  Immense 
quantities.  No  finer  assortment  of  fruits  in 
America,  with  more  acres  of  ornamentals  thaa 
any  other  nursery  can  stiow.  Munerymen.  flor- 
ists, dealers  and  planters  are  cordially  invited 
to  call  and  Inspect  our  stock.  Seeds,  plants, 
bulbs,  small  size  trees,  etc  by  nuai  postpaid^ 
larger  oy  freight  or  express.  Safe  arrival  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Send  today  for  catalogue,  free» 
It  will  save  you  money.    _  ^  ^^^   , 

43d  Year.    82  Greenh«mses.    lOOO  Acres. 

THE  8TORR8  A  HARRISON  CO., 
Box  121.  PAINESVILLE^b. 

Mention  American  QardeninK  when  yon  writs. 

800tES6RIIYS2S.?r''Si5r-^*^  °*- 

T.  Q.  ASmiEAD,  Nursery,  Williamson,  V.  T. 
Mention  Amerioan  Gardening  when  yoo  writa 

"V  STRAWBERRY  OATA.0. 

C*  D  CT  CT  of  interest  to  pix»greasiTC  growers  uA 
r  n  C  C  carefnl  buyers.    SEND  FOB  IT. 
C.  N.  FIiAN8BDRGH,  L.esile«  Mich. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  wrtta 

^91  Im  #^  I        Eli  Small  Praita. 

All  aldaodnewTaiistles  Eztea  aiiaUtj.\%  arraiiie* 

triM.    Lo*fMi  mtm.  Pescripttve  Oatalone  Flea 

T.  8.  HUBBARD  CO^  FRBDONll.  fLXT 

Mention  Amerioan  Gardening  when  yon  wrtta. 

Hale's  Fruits 

Are  up  to  date  market  and  family  varieties.  ISOO 
acres  fruitinK  fields  enables  me  to  sell  more  dollars 
worth  of  fruit  annually  than  any  ten  other  nnrseries. 
Free  book  tells  whole  storv.  I  get  my  money  back 
selling  trees  and  plants  at  half  agents  prices. 
J.  H.  HALE,  Heath  Glastonbnry,  Conn. 

Mention  American  Gardening  whan  yoa  writs. 


ABUfRUn 


UsollhenT  color  of  n4l 
rtapbVTtea,  flavoml  bosh.  I 
llaaj  otfter  iDtenmldtl 
f  ratUioTeltlB^^  Trees  and  I 
planti  at  Tery  tow  prices.  I 
I  Our  beaiKlf  a  1 J  lii)iitn£«d  catalorae  of  113  pages  free  | 

THE  trOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.J, 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  yoo  writa. 

If  in  want  hf 

FRUIT  TREES 

Currant  or  Qooseberry  Bushes,   Mnd 
for  our  Surplus  List  before  buyiog. 

H.E.HOOKER  CO. 

Wholatala  Nurtariat.  EstabUthtd  1835. 

ROCHESTER,        -        NEW  YORK. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  writs. 


PlaDwell  Slrawiiens 

Is  easily  in  the  lead  (a  stamina te).  Of  large  Biae 
and  firmness  nneqnaled.  its  color  would  be  hard  to 
improve  upon,  the  quality  Is  superb,  while  the 
quantliy  of  fruit  It  matures  l»  simply  Immease,  the 
yield  belna  greater  by  one  half  than  Warfleld^ 
Crescent,  P.  Earle,  Beder  Wood.  Bubach,  or  Harei^ 
lend,  end  several  otbers  that  have  been  in  the  lead. 
The  proof  of  lu  va  ue  is  Us  ability  to  outsell  all 
others  on  the  market,  bringing  for  the  season  H 
more  than  any  other  varifty.  For  description  ses 
American  Gardening,  July  4th  issue,  pace  419. 
I  also  have  the  exclusive  sale  of  the  Hawkeye  Runner 
Cutter,  the  bei>t  end  cheapest  tool  made,  can  be  used 
by  a  12-year  old  boy.    Send  for  price  list  to 

ALLEN  D.  MANWELL, 

p.  O.  Box,  686,  VINTON,  IOWA. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write 
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the  woather,  especktlly  during:  frequent  cul- 
tifalioD,  \e  found  to  be  breaking  down  and 
liberating:  the  plant  foods.  At  Cornell  350 
bUBbels  of  potatoes  have  been  grown  on 
common  farm  eoils,  without  fertilizers, 
merely  by  resorting  to  frequent  and  thor- 
ough tillage.  Potatoes  like  an  acid  soil. 
Rye  may  precede  the  potatoes,  and  be 
plowed  under  to  make  the  soil  acid.  Pro- 
fessor Roberts  finally  warns  against  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  substitute  commer- 
cial fertilizehi  for  tillage  and  moisture. 

Amerlean  Fruit  Growers'  UAlon. 

A  member  of  the  Missouri  Horticultural 
Society  addressed  the  Western  New  York 
fruit  growers  about  the  merits  and  aima 
of   the   American    Fruit    Growers'    Union. 

The  problem  which  thi«  new  cuwociation 
is  trying  to  solve  is  how  to  market  our 
fruits.  The  idea  is,  first,  to  combine  to 
get  lowest  rates  from  the  railroads;  sec- 
ond, to  learn  how  much  fruit  ia  grown, 
and  third,  how  to  market  it  so  that  it  will 
not  come  in  competition.  The  American 
Fruit  Growers'  Union  Is  intended  to  be  a 
central  organization  to  direct  and  adfvifle 
shipm^its.  The  union  has  called  a  meet- 
ing for  the  2d,  3d  and  4  th  of  March  next 
in  BufEalo.  N.  Y. 

Pear  Caltnre  and  Pear  DIaeases. 

Professor  M.  B.  Waite.  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  refers  to  the  intro- 
duction of  oriental  peare.  These  have 
large  thrifty  leaves  and  seem  to  be  per- 
fectly at  home  in  the  eastern  portions  of 
the  United  States.  Kieffer  is  a  half  orien- 
tal. The  less  said  about  the  quality  of 
these  fruita  the  better.  The  Japan  pear 
seems  to  be  yet  in  its  original  and  unim- 
proved state,  and  about  200  years  behind 
the  times;  but  perhaps  iui  good  a  founda- 
tion for  improvement  as  our  own  pear  was 
originally.  Now  we  can  croiss  the  Japan- 
ese with  the  European  pear,  ojid  try  to  get 
the  vigor  of  the  one  and  the  quality  of 
the  other.  Smith  and  Garber  are  no  better 
than  the  Kieffer.  Possibly  by  creasing  the 
Oriental  and  European  pears  we  may  finally 
get  something  very  desirable.  Mr.  Waite 
thinks  that  the  future  pears  of  the  SSast 
will  contain  at  least  a  tinge  of  oriental 
blood. 

The  pear  scab  fungus  can  be  controlled 
by  spraying.  For  fire  blight  we  have  two 
methods  of  treatment.  One  is  to  surround 
the  trees  with  favorable  condltiona  to  re- 
sist the  attacks.  The  other  is  to  kill  the 
microbe.  The  first  method  consists  of 
pruning  the  young  tree  to  produce  a 
proper  balance  between  top  and  root 
growth,  of  withholding  stable  manure, 
avoiding  or  restricting  cultivation,  on  fer- 
tile soil  of  seeding  to  grass  and  pastur- 
ing. Control  of  the  water  supply  also  gives 
perfect  control  of  the  blight.  The  remedy 
is  to  reduce  or  withhold  irrigation.  The 
microbe  can  be  extenninated  by  cutting 
out  and  burning  the  affected  portions  of 
the  tree. 


Some  '"Russian"  History  in  Iowa. 

Permit  me  to  correct  spme  errors  of  his- 
tory into  which  Mr.  Bomberger  has  fallen 
in  your  issue  of  January  23.  While  it  may 
be  truly  urged  that  the  Husslan  epidemic 
has  mostly  run  its  course,  and  is  now  so 
much  abated  that  no  mote  space  need  be 
wasted  upon  it,  I  yet  believe  it  best  to  cor- 
rect errors  of  fact  and  keep  history 
straight. 

Mr.  Bomberger  believes  that  the  present- 
Hi  repute  of  Russian  fruits  ezista  because 
•purioua  trees  were  sent  out  at  first  by 
those  who  now  discredit  them.  He  is  one 
of  our  younger  men  and  being  unaware  of 
the  early  history  of  these  matters  is  sincere 
in  his  mistakes. 

In  January,  1878,  the  writer  secured  an 
appropriation  of  |100  from  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  to  buy  Russian  scions. 
They  were  propagated,  and  in  two  years 
were  distributed  to  the  foremost  membens 
of  t^e  society,  especially  nurserymen  who 
had  facilities  for  multiplying  and  distribut- 
ing the  trees.  None  were  sent  to  Mr.  Bom- 
herger  because  we  did  not  know  of  him 
then.  I  received  some  two  hundred  sorts 
of  apples  then,  and  soon  after  some  twenty- 
five  sorts  of  cherries,  about  as  many  pears 
•nd  a  smaller  number  of  plums.    I  helped 


make  the  distribution  and  know  that  others 
had  nearly  the  same,  besides  trees  and 
shrubs  to  the  number  of  fifty  to  seventy- 
five.  Soon  after  Mr.  Budd  returned  from 
Russia  there  were  other  distributions  and 
many  of  us  made  Independent  impprta- 
tions  80  that  we  had  plenty  of  sorts  and  of 
undoubted  genuineness.' 

We  all  propagated  and  distributed  a  few 
but  about  the  time  my  trees  became  fit  for 
market  I  found  them  so  diseased  with 
winter  killing,  sun  scald,  blight  and  the 
like  that  I  took  alarm  and  burned  them  by 
the  thousand,  and  warned  others.  Others 
did  the  same. 

Professor  Budd  raised  a  question  of 
veracity  and  honesty.  The  late  Orange 
Judd  made  a  visit  of  inspection  to  my 
place.  I  took  him  into  the  nursery  and 
with  a  knife  cut  open  trees  showing  him 
their  diseased  condition  until  he  said  he 
was  satisfied  and  that  he  could  not  doubt 
his  own  eyes. 

Mr.  Bomberger  fancies  a  wide  difference 
in  the  experience  of  two  keepers  of  ex- 
periment stations  near  Des  Moines.  In 
truth,  they  agree  very  closely.  Both 
planted  Russian  orchards.  Both  lost  most 
of  the  trees.  One  grubbed  the  remnants 
out,  the  other  let  them  stand  and  now 
exhibits  a  few  plates  (quantities)  of  Rus- 
sian apples  at  the  fair.  Both  issue  nurs- 
ery catalogues  which  agree.  Both  list  one 
or  two  Russian  apples  for  summer,  one  for 
fall,  and  for  wintei  not  one.  There  are 
no  winter  Russians  in  Central  Iowa. 

Most  Russian  fruits  have  disappeared 
from  Iowa  catalogues  except  that  of  the 
College  nursery  at  Ames,  run  by  "The 
Originator  of  the  Russian  scheme,"  Pro- 
fessor J.  L.  Budd.  The  following  reso- 
lutions throw  a  fair  light: 

Resolutions  passed  without  a  dissenting 
vote  by  the  Southeastern  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, held  in  New  Sharon,  Dec.  1-8,  1896: 

"Report  of  Committee  on  Impeding  Dan- 
gers to  Horticulture  in  Southeastern  Iowa: 

"Whereas,  The  universal  sentiment,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  members  of  this  society  In 
their  discussions,  is  that  the  introduction  of 
most  foreign  varieties  of  fruit,  particularly 
those  of  Russian  origin,  has  been  detrimental 
to  the  true  interests  of  horticulture,  and  that 
all  the  attempts  to  grow  them  profitably  have 
proven  failures;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  we  recommend  to  all  per- 
sons contemplating  planting  fruits  within  the 
limits  of  this  society  that  they  select  those 
varieties  only  that  are  known  as  native  vari- 
eties, and  thst  have  been  well  tested  and 
have  proved  their  qualities  and  adaptation 
to  this  locaUty. 


In  advanced  stages  of  Con- 
sumption, Scott's  Emulsion 
soothes  the  cough,  'checks 
the  night  sweats  and  pre- 
vents extreme  emaciation. 
In  this  way  it  prolongs  life 
and  makes  more  comforta- 
ble the  last  days.  In  every 
case  of  consumption — from 
its  first  appearance  to  its 
most  advanced  stages — no 
remedy  promises  a  greater 
hope  for  recovery  or  brings 
comfort  and  relief  equal  to 
Scott's  Emulsion.  Book  on 
the  subject  free  for  the  ask- 
ing. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chcmins,  New  York. 


"Resolved.  That  we  take  this  method  of 
warning  all  persons  that  foreign  varieties  of 
the  apple,  pear  and  plum,  particularly  those 
of  Russian  origin,  reconmiended  and  sold  by 
Professor  Budd  and  sent  out  from  the  Agri- 
cultural College  nursery,  at  Ames,  have,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  tested  in  all  parts  of 
southeastern  Iowa,  proved  failures,  and  that 
we  believe  that  about  all  the  varieties  of  those 
Russian  fruits  so  recommended  and  sold  have 
been  tested  therein. 

"Resolved.  That  In  our  Judgment,  these  for- 
eign fruits  should  be  adapted  to  our  condi- 
tions by  cross  breeding  and  seedling  pro- 
duction, to  the  end  that  if  possible  some  ad- 
vantage to  horticulture  may  result. 

"Reeolv^.  That  our  secretary  be  instructed 
to  forward  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the 
various  agricultural  papers  within  the  limits 
of  our  territory,  with  a  request  that  they  be 
published  for  the  protection  of  our  people. 

"W.  S.  Pults,  Musoatine;  W.  Oreene^Dav. 
enport;  C.  N.  Stewart,  Washington;  W.  T. 
Riohey,  Alhla;  Samuel  Rows,  Oscaloosa,  com- 
mittee." 

Des  Moines.  Ia.  C.  L.  WATROUS, 


5,000.000  Strawberry  Plants.  i^^sti^^SfA'ir^^riVSZ^^^ 

!??arnYtis^is?isr*kVfc!iiSj.'sa^^^^^ 

Held  Cabbage  Plantii.   Al"o.  tobaooodott.   Send  for  free  wholesale  prloe-Iltt  free.  ^     ^  .  i»^ 

THOMP^OM'S  »OM».Orl|rlnators  of  the  Strawberry.  Rio  Vlst»,V».  -- 

If  you  out  thM  adv.  out  and  seud  wltn  60  cenu,  we  will  send  free,  by  mall,  12  p  ants  eaob  of  Klo  B»*el 
Tennesf^ep  and  Lmdy  Thomp«oii. 

MontJon  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


Before  buying  Seeds 
you  should  write  for 


IIRPFP^  FARM  ANNUAL  tm 

■  ■■■■^  ■      ■         M^  Tells  the  plain  truth  about 

Irlll     ■■■■  %r  The  BEST  SE£I>S  that  Grow! 


I 

Hundreds  of  illustrations  with  remarkable  JTEW  Noveltle^  ^patated  from  nature. 
"•me  lieadinff  Amerlean  Seed  Catalofrne*'*     J»- Mailed  FREE  to  all. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  6l  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


WE  OFFER 


TCTBCONO 


NEW  THINfiS 


The  Bismarck  AMie— BttMS  splendid  fmlt  on  2-year  grafta   A  remarkable  new  fruit. 

Hedyttarum  illttltlj«ffttin— ▲  new  Hontcollan  Shrub  of  great  beauty. 

Lord  Penzance'H  Hybrid  8weetbrlera— Worthy  a  place  in  every  garden. 

yiburnuin  Tomentoeum-^We  consider  this  the  finest  shrub  grown,    very  rar«. 

Picea  Concolor— An  Improrement  on  the  Blue  Spruce. 

The  Weeplnff  Hpruce.  ^      ^   ^ 

Clematis  Panloalata— Without  an  egaal  aa  a  hardy  climber,  80  eta. 

Magnolias,  Japan  Maples.  _  .   .    .     ^ 

Tbe  best  stock  of  Herbaceous  Perennials  In  the  country. 

Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  at  lowest  priceh  quoted. 

For  all  these,  and  full  adylce  and  plans  for  planting  groands  and  gardens,  write  ps.  „  ^  ^     ,«  _^ 

New  Catalogue  mailed  for  10  ctt 

THE  SUDV  HILL  NURSERT  GO..  112  State  St.,  Bistin,  Mass 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 
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AMERICAN    GARDENING. 
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''not! 

EMm 

r  AND 

JMMB 


~the  unhappy  and  hopoless  con- 
I  dltion  of  many  a  wife  and  mother  I 
\  in  the  country  home,  all  because  i 
I  they  havo  not  tried  a  remedy  that  J 
[  is  within  their  easy  reach.  One  j 
[  which  has  brought  more  health,  | 
F  happiness  and  sonshlne  into  life 
\  than  any  remedy  ever  known.  Its  { 
\  name  in 


I  It  never  flkUs  In 

BRIGHT8  DISEASE, 
URINARY  DISEASES. 
FEMALE  COMPLAINTS. 
GENERAL  DEBILITY, 
AND  MALARIA. 

It  l8  a  purely  vegvteble  prepar*  J 
I  atlon,  and  numbers  Its  cures  l^  j 
I  thousands.  Try  it  and  walk  in  j 
I  newness  of  life. 

Large  sized  bottles  or  new  style  j 
i  smaller  ones  at  your  nearest  store.  ( 


•:  >  t  >  I  €  c  c 


POULTRY  B00K5.  ^r  PSi'^'sg-'^SS: 

tions  and  Answers,  ^  etmj  Ponltry  House  P1«ds, 
t^Scts.j  Pigeon  Queries,  US  etn.1  l^nc  e»'  H  tHew 
1  year,  ao  eta.  AI191.09.  Any  S  books,  40  cts.  i 
8  for  50  ct«.  J.  Darrow,  Chatham.  Skw  Yuhk. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


1  Vhi*.  Cmixh^aiif:  Jl  1 


Chtokens-rsT^jg- 
EXCaslOi  IncBbator 

l^KiL    Tf,  NT  A  ML, 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


THE  JOY  OF  SUCCESS 

la  diiri'  to   f'tjhnif    11)*?    u-i^-    ■'[   i.he 

^'WH  New  Successfyl  Jncubatop 

[  II IK  I   HOod  liiiVL*^trrj#[ii.     Ki.^uliit«s 
ii-<  heiitSuKi  w  n  niretj;nemdn  no 

^  I  iioiwi  art'.  i(*t*h#ii#nr(^jf  f-n  th*<  «•■ 
JT  k'^  HBi>hFd4    ijiiM  aiicle»r{t  iiii-ii  Ive 

_      >riiiiLr«inL:i'.    All  nlittut  ir  ifi  HviLon 

ltictii>ni  ..■ii  .,i:.i  I'oi^itrj.  mtnit  tar^  jaiptumri,..  VM  i  pm 
flES  UJiiUli  INCUtAiaa  CQ.»  Bo«  ^2,  ois  mqinis,  ia. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


POPULAR    MOTES    FOR    THB  SUCCESSFUL 
AHATBUR. 

HEAVY  FBBDING  FOR  LAYEUM. 

A  special  answer  given  by  a  prominent 
agricultural  journal  to  an  inquiry  about 
feeding  hens  furnishes  certainly  much  food 
for  thought  The  inquirer  desired  the 
most  economical  ration  consistent  with 
the  best  results  in  eggs  (Just  what  we  all 
want,  in  fact).  The  morning  ration  recom- 
mended consisted  of  nearly  one-eighth 
meal  scraps  in  addition  to  the  ground 
grains.  Besides  this,  all  the  cut  green 
bones  that  would  be  eaten  readily  at  noon 
were  advised.  Almost  any  preferred  grain 
to  be  used  at  night.  At  the  somewhat  com- 
mon reckoning  of  a  quart  of  feed  per  day 
for  every  eight  hens,  this  would  give  quite 
or  nearly  a  half  ounce  of  meal  per  hen  per 
day.  besides  all  the  green  bones  she 
wished  to  eat  at  one  meal.  It  would  be 
somewhat  surprising  to  find  hens  fed 
throughout  the  winter  in  such  a  heavy  ra- 
tion in  full  health  and  numbers  in  the 
spring.    Danger  ahead,  here. 

SEND   FOR  THB  OATALOGUB. 

The  easiest  and  best  way  for  the  home 
gardener  to  find  out  what  she  wants  in  the 
way  of  seeds  and  plants  is  by  a  comparison 
of  catalogues.  Questions  are  often  asked 
concerning  places  to  buy  pla.nts,  which 
would  be  unnecessary  if  the  advertising 
columns  were  scanned  a  little  more  closely. 
The  columns  of  American  Gardening  con- 
tain the  advertisements  of  prominent  and 
reliable  growers.    Send  for  the  catalogues. 

CUPID  SWBBT  PBAS. 

So  general  were  the  complaints  last  year 
of  the  failure  of  this  interesting  sweet  pea 
that  one  dealer  offers  this  year  to  refund 
the  money  to  all  who  purchased  seeds  of 
Cupid  from  him  in  1896.  But,  in  order  to 
insure  better  results  this  year,  a  mono- 
graph has  been  published,  entitled  "Just 
How  to  Grow  Cupid."  The  packets  for  this 
year  will  be  double  the  size  of  those  of 
last  year,  and,  as  the  seed  will  doubtless 
be  better,  it  is  hoped  that  much  improved 
results  will  follow  this  year's  trials.  Only 
good  seed  will  show  what  Cupid  can  really 
do. 

FREEISIAS  FROM  SBBD. 

Last  year  notice  waa  given  to  the  claim 
that  freesias  could  be  grown  to  blooming 
in  four  months  from  seed.  We  now  find 
freesia  seeds  catalogued  with  the  claim  that 
they  may  be  grown  to  bloom  finely  in  four 
months  from  the  time  of  sowing.  The 
freeFia  seeds  freely,  and  it  can  be  grown 
from  seed  readily  enough.  Whether  it  will 
bloom  in  so  short  a  time  remains  to  be 
seen.  Some  experience  in  growing  seed- 
ling freeaias  leads  to  the  fear  that  the  ama- 
teur may  not  find  this  claim  well  sustained 
in  practice.  The  trial  will  certainly  prove 
interestlni^. 

ROSBi,     YBLLOIV     SOUPERT. 

One  of  the  intresting  plants  offered  in  a 
limited  way  last  year  was  this  yeilow  half- 
slFter  of  Clothilde  Soupert.  This  year  it 
will  be  quite  generally  offered,  and  the 
price  is  low.  The  interest  in  this  plant  is 
partly  based  on  the  known  good  behavior  of 
Clothilde  Soupert,  and  partly  on  the  color. 
Yellow   is   an   especially   popular   color   at 


ONE  HUNDRED^DOLLARS  AN  ACRE 

Can  on ly  be  made  from  one  souroe— PO  ULTR  F.  Wheat  and  corn  do  not  pay  by  comparison.  Yon 
may  smile,  but  have  you  ever  tried  keeping  poultry  rl/ibt.  The  egg  basket  ii  a  handy  source  of 
revenue  these  hard  times.  THC  POULTRY  KEBPKR,  BexflQ  ParRCSBURO,  PA-50cts.  a  year 
tells  how  it  is  done.  Sample  free.  The  paper  x  year  and  tonr  grand  Poultry  Books,  |x.  write  to-day. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

BIG  MONEY  IN  BLACKBERRIES 

NFW  UFTIinnC  Grow  300  Bushels  Blackberries  per  acre.  Double  your  crops  of  Strawberries 
IlLff  IflLinUUtf.  and  Raspberries  in  Quantity  and  Quality  with  less  work.  Command  specinl 
customers  and  dealers  and  set  bli?  prices  with  everythlnir  sold  in  advance.  Be  a  Leader  In  the  Buslners. 
A  booklet,  which  has  rbvolutionizbo  small  Fruit  Orowtn?,  by  the  proprietor  of  the  largest  plantation  of 
Small  Fruits  in  the  country.  Tells  the  •♦when  and  how  "  he  does  It.  Send  your  address  on  a  postal  card 
and  get  it  FREE  ! 

R.    M.    KELLOCGt    Three    Rivers, 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  writ«> 


Michie:an. 


I  "It  Will  go 
away  after  awhile" 

That's  what  people  say  when 
advised  to  take  something  to 
cure  that  cough. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that 
the  cough  that  goes  away  after 
awhile  takes  the  cougher  along? 
And  he  doesn't  come  back  / 

I  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral 
Cures  Coughs. 


present,  and  a  hardy  yellow  rose,  blooming 
from  May  until  frost  must  be  a  decided 
acquisition.  The  yellow  Soupert,  or  Mo- 
sella,  is  not  purely  yellow,  however,  but 
white,  shading  in  the  center  to  apricot  yel- 
low; so  that,  however  good  it  ma.y  be,  we 
may  hope  that  it  will  lead  to  something  yet 
better.  The  Soupert  roses  are  specially 
recommended  for  window  blooming,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  fine  garden  sorts. 

VARIOUS  MIGNONBTTBIS. 
Those  eispeciaJly  who  do  not  care  for  the 
perfume  of  Mignonetea  are  likely,  through 
neglect  of  the  plant,  to  remain  in  ignorance 
of  its  improvement,  and  of  its  many  good 
qualities.  Good,  both  in  doors  and  out. 
fine  for  cutting  and  useful  for  greenery, 
and  blooming  extra  late  in  the  season,  it  is 
really  mon  desirable.  It  is  besides  very 
profuse.  Both  blossoms  and  spikes  have 
been  largely  improved  over  those  of  a  few 
years  ago,  and  those  who  do  not  grow  this 
plant  are  losing  more  than  they  reallie. 
Some  kinds  now  prominent  are:  Allen's  De- 
fiance, Golden  Machet.  and  improved  Vic- 
toria. Giant  White  Spiral,  a  very  free 
sort,  introduced  several  years  ago,  is  still 
a  good  standard  sort,  but  its  odor  ia  not 
pleasing. 

MYRA  V.    NORYS. 


H 


Ill's  FAlfORITE.  5{?^A«pB"Vig,^"2: 

flea  00m  petition :  the  best  Introduoed  for  jean. 

Forty  other  kinds  pedifrrse  plarU.  RaspberrlM, 
Blaekberrira  Aaparairiis roots  ete.  Heac'qiiartert 
tor  Beoot  d  Grop  Seed  Potatoes,  doable  crop  sod 
earlier  t  bau  other  eeed. 

Deserlptlve  Catalecao  Free. 
J.  W.   HAl.L,    -    -   Uarlen  Station,  Hd. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


FULTON'S  STEIiBOIT  1107  \Ji:\ttS^. 
FULTON'S    PUNTS     <I97  l;;;we>UVVh". 

want  the  iM'st  that  cMn  be  had,  with  Strawberrr. 
Raspberry,  Ooostf berry,  and  all  other  kinds  of  small 
fruit  plants.  Yes.  and  at  pi  Ices  ju<»t  as  low  as  any 
responsible  trrower. 

Send  for  my  descrlptlye  price  list. 
W.  B.  FULTON,        •        Klrkweod,  Okla. 
Mention  American  GardenlPR  when  you  write. 

W.  H.  HARTMAN, 

Successor  to  Hsrtmin  k  Rouse. 
NURSERYMAN,  DANSYILLE,  N.  Y. 

^^taBdard  and  Dwmrf 
Pear».  Plams,  Cherries 
and  Apples.  WUl  be 
pleased  to  correspond  with 

dealers  and  others  wanting  carload  lou  or  smaller 

qaantlt'es. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

IITH'SSMALL  FRUITS 

FOR  1897. 

100  varieties.  The  best  of  the  old  and 
new  sorts.  Including  the  new  Essi^tlan 
Rai-pberry.  one  of  the  hardiest  blacks 
ever  produced,    hend  for  list. 

B.    F.    SMITH, 

Box  6,  LAWREiVCE.  KANSASi 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


SPEGIiLTIES 


Feb.  20.  1897. 
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WHOLESALE  MARKET  REPORT 


New  York. 

Cut  flowen  are  very  abundant;  business 
generally  speaking  is  anything  but  brisk,  and 
for  such  a  part  of  the  eeaaon  as  the  present 
prices  are  rery  low.  Ordinary  grades  of  roses 
sell  at  12  to  $4  per  100.  and  fancy  grades.  |6 
to  110.  Violets  are  only  making  from  25c.  to 
75c.  oer  100  for  special  blooms.  A  dry  goods 
concern  this  week  offered  15.000  at  16c.  per  100. 
Hot  house  Tegetables  are  avera^ng  low  in 
quality,  so  that  the  price  is  correspondingly 
low. 

The  sup^ply  of  fancy-head  lettuce  is  limited. 
When  strictly  high  grade.  75c.  per  dosen  was 
possible:  after  that  down  to  |1  per  barrel. 

Cucumbers  No.   2,   75c.    to  $1.26  per  doaen; 
No.  1,  $2.00  to  12.25  per  dozen,  by  the  box. 
Radishes.  $2.00  to  13.00  per  100  bunches. 
Mushrooms   have   cleared    at   last,    and    the 
market  is   consequently   a  little   more   steady 
at  figures  ruling  from  25c.  to  40c.  per  lb. 
Apples  and  Cranberries. 

Receipts  for  the  week.,  ending  Feb.  18.  on 
that  day: 

Receipts  of  apples 5,868  bbls. 

Receipts  of  apples  for  week 29,746  bbls. 

Receipts  last  week 27,114  bbli. 

Receipts  of  cranberries  741  pkgs. 

Receipts  of  cranberries  for  week..  1.693  pkgs. 

Receipts  last  week 450  pkgs. 

Business  this  week  nominal;  prices  show  a 
lower  tendency. 

Spitzenburg,  fancy,  per  bbl 2  0002  50 

—common  to  fair,  per  bbl 1  25(8)1  76 

Baldwin.    Vt.   and  Northern,   fancy.. 1  37® 
Baldwin  &  Greening.  Vermont,  prime.l  8001  26 
—Western  N.  Y..  fancy,  per  bbl....l  2501  37 
— Wn  N.  Y..  fancy,  per  d.-h.  bbl...l  00@1  12 

—Up-river,  per  bbl 1  12@1  26 

Greening,  w'n  N.  Y.,  prime  to  fancy 

per    bbl 1  26@1  87 

—Up-river,    per  bbl 1  0001  25 

Greening  A  Baldwin,  oidinary,  per  bbl       m  00 
Grapes. 

Catawba,  prime  to  fancy,  per  4-lb.  basket. 
14c.  to  18c. 

Rhubard  is  plentiful. 
Vegetable  a. 

Receipts  of  onions  for  the  week  were  3.573 
packages.  14  packages  in  excess  of  previous 
week.  Market  moderately  firm.  Orange 
County  reds  firm  at  $3.00  to  $3.25.  Connecti- 
cut stock  hardly  good  enough  to  get  up  to  the 
top  notch:  yellows.  12.50  to  $2.76. 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart 40     8 

Beets.  Florida,  per  crate 75®>1  00 

Carrots,  per  bbl 7501  00 

Cabbai^e.  Danleh,  per  100 4  0005  00 

—Long  Island,  per  100 3  0004  00 

— Ptorida,  per  crate 01  50 

Red  cabba«:e.  per  bbl 600-  65 

Cauliflower.  California,  per  crate 2  0003  00 

—Florida,  per  carrier 1  0002  00 

—Florida,   per  basket 1000150 

Celery.  California 60©    80 

—Fancy,  targe,  per  doz.  stalks 500    75 

—Average  best,  per  (Joz.  stalks 800    40 

—Small  to  med.,  per  doz.  stalks 100    25 

—Flat  bunches,  per  doz.  bunches...  7501  25 
Egg  plants,  "Southern,  per  bbl.  crate.  .3  5005  05 

— Plantp    Southern,  per  box 1  2502  50 

Kale.  Norfolk,  per  bbl 400    60 

Lotiuce.   Florida,  per  basket 1  5003  00 

omens.  West.  N.  Y..  yellow,  per  bbl. 2  2502  75 

—Orange  Co..  reds,  per  sack 2  0003  00 

—Orange  Co..  yellows,  per  sack 2  2502  75 

-Orange  Co..   white 3  0004  50 

—Conn.,  reds,  per  bbl 3  0003  50 

—Conn.,  yellow,  per  bbl 2  7503  00 

—Conn.,  whites 4  0006  00 

— Havano.   per  crate 02  50 

—Bermuda,  per  cate 2  5002  65 

Peppers.  Florida,  per  cnate 1  5002  50 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl 1  0001  25 

Spinach.  Southern,  per  bbl 5001  25 

String  beans.  Fla..  express,  pr.  crate  3  0003  50 

—Beans.  Fla..  freight  pr.  crate 1  0003  00 

Tamlps.  Rusnla,  Canada,  per  bbl 650    70 

Tomatoes.  Southern  FH.,  per  carrier.  1  0002  00 


Philadelphia. 

The  improvement  noted  last  week  continues. 
Retail  men  have  been  buying  more  freely, 
and  all  kinds  of  stock  has  moved  better. 

Many  things  are  now  coming  In  from  the 
Injured  districts  in  Florida,  but  all  vegetables 
from  these  localities  ar^  In  poor  condition, 
and  In  many  instances  scarcely  pay  for 
trelgbt  or  express  charges. 

Florida  strawberries  are  of  very  Inferior 
qnality.  and  are  selling  at  from  40c.  to  60c. 
per  quart. 

Lettuce  Is  also  poor  and  can  be  bought  from 
tt  per  basket  upward.  Expresaage  on  each 
basket  Is  from  66c.  to  75?. 

Hushrooms  are  moving  much  better,  25c. 
to  30c.  per  lb.  is  now  being  obtained. 

Hot  house  tomatoes  are  selling  well  at  25c. 
to  35c.  per  lb.  The  supply  is  very  limited 
and  more  could  be  disposed  of. 

There  is  an  entire  absence  of  hot  house 
stock  such  as  Lettuce  and  Cauliflower.  The 
low  prices  have  probably  caused  growers  to 
^op  these  things  for  this  season. 

The  Jersey  farmers  are  bringing  in  Sweet 
Potatoes  In  large  quantities,  but  are  only 
able  to  average  15c.  per  basket. 


i      I 


Vegetable  Growers 

should  always  remember  that  for  every  crop 
the  BRADLEY  FERTILIZERS  furnish 
the  best  possible  plant  food,  and  therefore 
produce  unequaled  results,  either  in  the 
field  or  under  glass. 


We  prepare  Fertilizers  for  eveiy  need,  and  gu 

tee  their  superiority.     Every  larmer  should 

a  postal  card  for  tree  copy  of  **  The  American 

r?.^ tl         I.>.    (..11   n.f  trfmmintr  f'kt<*»  nf 


laran- 
send 


Bradley  Fertilizer  Co., Boston, wass. 

Sochwtor,  H.  T..  Cltreluid.  Ohio,  Asgiuta,  0*. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


GLASS 


For  Greenhouses,  Grap- 
eries, Conservatories, 
Hothouses  and  Hotbeds. 


GLASS 


VANHORNE,  GRIFFEN  &  CO. 

^Fr^ck  Wa„.  "i.'.'^  V^f^^cVXr'^r  NEW  YORKf 


The  apple  market  con.lnues  firm;  some  excel- 
lent  fruit  Is   Btlll  being  obtained  from  New 
York  State,  and  Is  arriving  In  good  condition. 
Spltzenberg,  fancy 2  25(g)2  50 

— Fadr 1  50^2  00 

Klnga,  fancy 2  00(g)2  25 

Baldwins,  fancy 1  50@1  75 

-Fair  J26gJ50 

GreeningB  1  40@1  60 

Vearetablea. 

BeeU.  Florida.  1st  grade  very  few... .4  00^  00 

—Florida.  2d  grade  very  poor 2  00®4  00 

Brusselgi  sprouts,  per  <it 7c@10c 

Cabbages,  Fla.,  new,   very  plenUful, 

per  orate 1  75@2  00 

CeuHflowers.  Fla.,  per  basket 1  50^2  00 

Celery,  extra,  per  doz.  stalka 50®    75 

Kale,  Norfolk 1  00@1  25 

Lettuce,  Florida,  per  %  basket 1  50@2  00 

—Florida,  per  %  basket,  fair 1  00@1  40 

Spinach  1  50@2  00 

Tomatoes.    Florida,    fancy 2  25@2  75 

-Florida,  fair 1  25gl  75 

Onions,  Eastern,  white 4  50^00 

— E^aatern,    yellow 3  00#3  50 

—Eastern,  red 3  25@3  75 


DISCOVERED  Um %ai^^ U nft ud^te !■  lOnSntM ftftw 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


WWhlBK.  WW  in  •  «••*  nwtm  •"  pioipm,  uhh -ipw  •-■»    -■•■""■ 

Um  .Un  without  irritftdoB.  Pwfcrtly  tMmkM  j  eoaUlas  bo  polms.  Corti 
Iwt  flva  erau  to  pRpara  •oomch  to  UM  rfz  dkiqUm.  Radpo  BDd  fton  dW 
tfoM.  16  01..  Mni.  B.  UUNT£It,  M»  Btm*  k^n  St.  LMk.  ■«. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

CALIFORNIA  LANDSabebich 

andonUtSStolWperMre  AT  ESCONDIDO.  OrowiflneorMge., 
lemoDS. ollTM, praoM. »pptoi,b»7,  grains. etc.  Bail ■ummerMd 
wlnMr  cUiMte  In  U.  8.  Send  «t»nip  tor  lUu*.  pamphlet  to  beea- 
dMo  iMi  a  TewB  On.  at  ■woBdM*.  tee  JUifelee  er  flu  Mef^  Oy. 

Mention  American  Gardentog  when  you  write. 

If  yuu  send  8 
correct  names 
and  addressee 

of  gardeners  or  tboee  Intending  to  buy  seedM,  we  will 

mall  FREE  OCR  NEW  1897  Seed  and  Qardeners'  Guide; 

tells  how  to  MAKE  MONEY  on  a  small  piece  of  land. 

li.OO  worth  of  Heeds  for  25  Cents.    26  .vears  experience. 
JOHH  BAUSOSER,  Jr.,  box  902,  Freeport,  111. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

!  Koss'  SEEDS  .*:r.:/:^sr ! 

Our  Oermao  and  English  Catalogue  Free  to  all  j 

who  need  Seeds,  no  matter  how  much.    Wholesale  ^ 

list  for  Market  Gardeners  and  Truckers.    Address  < 

THEO.  KOSa.  wi  Reed  St..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dealer,  Gro<rer  and  Importer. 

I7-Waated,  a  few  caad  aaleaa 


THE  BEST  SEED  POTATOES 

And  Farm  Seeds  are  grown  on  ... . 

Michigan  New  Muck  Lands  by 

HARBT  K.  HAHHOHD,  oi^^r.  Michipiii. 

Largest  grower  of  seed  potatoes  in  America. 
Prices  low.    Write  him  for  iUuatrated  catalogue. 
Free  to  all.    Describes  how  J  e  arew  over 
730  Bush.  Bfaaie'aThoroBffiibred  per  Acre. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


SEEDS. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


Seeds!       Seeds! 

73il  AiinHal  Prieail  Oatalotue  of 

VE6EUBLE.  FARM  IRD  FLOWER  SEEDS 

is  now  ready  and  mailed  Free'toall  applloants. 

Bridgeman's  Seed  Warehouse, 

37  l£a.t  19th  Street,       -      Mew  Tork  Olty 

Mention  American  QarJenlng  when  yon  write. 

TRY  DREER'S 

aiRDEN  SEEDS 

Plnate^  Balba  and 
R«qalsltea.  They  are  the 
beet  at  the  lowest  pricea. 
Calendar  for  1806  mailed 
free.    Addrtm 

HENRY  A  DREER, 
714  Chestnut  St..  PHILA. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

Established  44  Years. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 

Commissioii  Dealers 

too  Murray  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

Fruits,  Poultry,  Game,  Eggs, 
&e.,  &c. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  TAKEN  ON  COMMISSION. 
Hn  HOUSE  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 
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1 WEEBER  &  DON 

8Md  Mtrohantt  and  ertwert, 

(14  Glinbirt  St..  NEW  YORK. 


1 


Illustrated    Catalos:ue 

of  Vegetable  and  Fiower  Seeds 
NOW  READY. 


EVERY    GARDENER    SHOULD  HAVE  ONE. 
Free  on  Application. 


I 


Mention  American  Oardenlns  when  you  write. 

FOR  SALE. 

wraB  eMh  luMrdoo,  payable  la  odTaaee. 
-.i2?**W^7*"  beehawed  u  part  of  the  adtt.. 
MdeaehliiAal.  or  a  namlier,  eoaati  ae  oae  word. 
He  evte  or  dUplay  type  aUowed. 


;^JEW  GLADIOLUS.  Leaflet  free.  Normen  Cole, 
•^^    Qlene  Fells,  N.  Y. 

fiTRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for  sale.  CaUlogne 
*^    free.    Charles  Howard,  2  Johns,  Md. 

gTRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Circular  free.  Wm 
'^    Carson  A  Son,  Rutland,  O. 

'PADISH  and  LETTUCE  Seed  for  forcing.  Write 
j^"  for  Samples  and  Prices.  Frank  H.  Battles, 
Seedsman,  Rochebter,  N.  Y. 

THE  RIDOEWAY,  a  new  strawbeny  of  great 
*  merit.  For  price  of  plants  and  free  catalogue, 
address  M.  H.  Rldgeway  Bmc292,  Wabash  City  Jnd. 

liriXBD  SEEDLING  OLADIOLL  Blooming  butha 
^  of  fine  strain.  $1.25  a  hundred.  Expressage  to 
«»  P«^id  by  purchAser.  Mra  George  Such,  South 
Amboy,  N.  J. 

gTRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Try  the  Margaret 
"  Fountain.  MlchUran,  Clyde,  Glen  Mary.  fl*ad- 
aoarters  for  pan  .y,  Braadywlne  Marshall,  Parker 
M  •rf^  S!'  chofco  standards.  CaUlogue  free  to 
aU.    C.  N.  Flansburgh,  Leslie,  Mich. 

•pHE  GREAT  twice  beartn«  French  Strawberry 
\  .7^5**  Ganthler."  The  largest  and  best  berry 
yet  Introduced.  Parent  plants  fruit  In  May— June. 
Their  runners  In  September.  Not  more  than  six. 
nor  less  than  four  to  one  address.  Price  2S  cents 
^.'*V..^!r^**'  •,  Arthur  T.  Goldsborough, «•  Wesley 
HeighU,"  Washington,  D.  C. 

(JOLD-CpiN  VINBLBSS.  I  am  the  originator  of 
«  *  this  Improved  strain  of  the  ytneless  Sweet 
Potato,  and  I  will  send  free  a  full  history  of  it  and 
how  it  was  brougbtto  Its  present  state  of  perfection, 
and  how  to  grbw  them  snocessfuliy,  or  for  10  cts.  in 
stamps  I  will  Include  a  sample  potato,  and  the 
?SSF?.>*  ^"X.  **•  deducted  from  the  first  order. 
William  T.  Simpson,  Box  74,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

n.LADIOLI,  CANNAS,  OLIVIAS,  Souchet  and 
2;;^  Lemoine's  novelties  first  offered  In  America. 
Special  tested  selections  at  European  prices.  Extra 
mixtures :  Ingleslde  Hybrids,  Dr.  Van  Fleet's  choice 
collection,  Bnrbank's  CaUfomia  Select,  Mt.  Vernon 
Hybrids,,  Groff's  Hybridised  Seed  and  Seedlings. 
S^^^*?'Jf?."*'  Austria,  and  best  standards.  New 
Hybrid  Olivias.  Canna  Seed.  H.  H.  Groff,  Simcoe, 
Ontario,  Canada. 


OQ  ACRES  .rich,  level  farm  land,  free  from  rocks 
^^  and  sWamos,  and  especially  adapted  for  truck, 
i^nlt,  ootron  and  tobacco  ralMng.  for  $900.  payable 
$10  down  and  $1  or  more  weekly.  Convenient  to 
great  eastern  markets,  in  thickly  settled  section  of 
Virginia.  Qenlal  climate  all  year.  Splendid  water, 
schools,  churches,  stores,  mills  and  desirable  neigh- 
bors. Deed  free  and  title  guaranteed.  No  malaria, 
mosquitoes,  blisxards  or  flooda  Taxes  and  freight 
rates  low.  For  further  information  write  to  D.  L. 
Rlsley.  311  a  lOth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED. 

A  thoroughly  posted  man  familiar  with  the 
propagaUon  and  oare  of  Oroameotal  Nursery 

Also,  man  for  private  place,  competent  to 
oare  for  vegetable  and  flower  garden,  and  lawn, 
and  who  can  drive  a  horse. 

Only  sober,  indastrions  parties  need  apply, 

jtatii ^ ' — * '  —  "  --" 

pect< 


^tatinsr  where  last  employed  and  wages  ex- 
— ^tecf. 

ELM  GiTmUIISERr  60..  Niw  HiviD.  CiBD. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


Situations  Wanted. 

Advertlsementa  wlU  be  inserted  under  this  head- 
ing at  ONB  CB.VT  PCK  WORD  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  The  address  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  ^vertlsement.  No  advertisement  inserted  for 
less  than  fifteen  cents  per  ln«ertion. 

QARDENER,  28,  (Scotch)  wants  position  as  head  or 
^  assistant:  experienced  In  all  branches;  Best 
references.  Address  A.  R..  Box  161,  Madison,  N.  J. 

(GARDENER,  a  German  m^n,  married.  80  years  old 
^  would  like  to  take  care  of  a  gentleman's  private 
place.  Be«t  of  references.  Addre«s  C.  A.  care  of 
American  Gardening. 

QARDENER  andFlorl-t,  SO  years*  of  age.  single. 
Y  German,  16  years'  experience,  wishes  to  take 
Charge  of  gentleman's  place,  ftrst-class  referrnces. 
Address  L.  D.,  care  Am^^rican  Gardening. 

SITUATION,  as  gardener,  on  private  place,  wanted 
•^  by  a  Dane,  age  85.  married,  but  no  family.  All 
outdoor  gardening  and  greenhonse  culture.  Is 
sober  and  trnstworthy.  his  been  n«*arly  6  years  in 
present  pUce.    Address  Scandlnavlac ,  P.  O.,  Chloo- 


CITUATION  WANTED  by  young  man,  25.  single,  as 
*^  gardener,  commercial  or  private ;  5  years  with 
present  employer  as  props  gator  of  general  nursery 
stock;  oaderstands  vrefting,  layering.  Inarehing, 
Ac. ;  good  reference,  d tsengaged  April  1st.  Address, 
stating  wages,  F.  Jackson,  Iforrisvllle.  Pa. 


TTEAD  GARDENERS.— We  have  constantly  on 
■\^  handGardenera  of  ail  kinds,  single  and  mar- 
ried—men  competent  to  take  charge  of  graperies, 
greenhouses,  vegetable  vardena  lawns,  roads,  and 
the  usual  work  pertAlnlng  to  their  profession. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Peter  Henderson  A  Co.. 
as  &  87  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

r^ARDENEK  wan ta  situation.  Hcotehman,  sge  27, 
^  niarried.  no  family.  18  years'  experience  in 
greenhouse,  graperies,  also  In  fruit,  flowers  plants 
and  vegetables,  and  everything  regarding  horti- 
culture ;  would  take  charge  of  gentleman's  place. 
Dlsengsged  April  1st.  Good  references  A. 
Wataon,  care  of  F.  De  R.  Wissmann,  Westchester, 
N.  Y. 

GITUATION  wanted— Flrst-claas  Gardener  with 
*^  diploma  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  will 
guarantee  financial  success  in  producing  choidest 
rotes,  also  mushrooms  under  glass,  in  tame  build- 
ing, and  heat,  thereby  saving  expense  in  labor, 
apace  and  fuel;  forclna  vegetables  under  gisss  snd 
European  grapes  specialties;  thorough  artist  at 
table  decorations;  good  landscape  gardener;  best 
^tr.»ej«rence8*   Wm.  Thompson,  741  First  Ave., 

WANTED. 

r Rates,  ete..  same  as  In  "  For  Sale'*  column.] 

WANTED,  married  man.  ar  assistant  gardener  in 
gretaJionses.  on  private  place.  House  on  place. 
Address,  stating  wages  wanted,  age,  nationality 
and  experience,  and  giving  references.  L  U  Powell. 
Millbrook.  New  York. 


PISiJ!:fAM05LLq.fi5HT8 

SbM.  PMhkH,  nOMlbBiarOwtota.  OMSa.  VtelOTltU*.  PNltfr.  Mo.,  OM 


. . PNltf7.« 

Cir  Sir  10  mmJta,  Ityou  wmaA  th*  smm  maA  •Unmm  «t  Am.  Udr  tAumU. 
OHATB  WAXa.  JOUUAI^  ttU  KviM  Afv^  Salat  LMb,  Mm, 


'miY-^^^^ 


OGUE 

Ornamental  Trees,  Bvergreent  and  Piaats.    Prices  re- 
duced for  18BT.    Japan  Ivy,  2  yean,  $3.00  per  100. 

E.  S.  PETERAON,   Montroee,   New  York. 

Montrose  Nurseries. 

Mention  American  Gardening  wh«^n  you  write. 

A  ST  E  R  8  .  QuMn  of  Market^  the  earliest  and 
-  ■  *'^^»  bott,  Pkt.,  lOe.;  os..  $IU)0.    Tml- 

faut's  Pieony  Peifeetion,  pkt.  10a:  os.,  75o.  Giant 
White  Comet,  Pkt..  lOe.;  os..$tJ5.  look  like  Chrys- 
anthemums. Dra  ewaaa*  fine  mixed,  pkt..  86o.;  os.. 
LW  Verbena.  Mammoth.  pkU.  ftc.;  os..  $1.25. 
Phlex  Drnninondil.  dwarf,  fine  mixed,  pkt..lOo.; 
f  s.,  $l.fiO.    Write  for  sample. 

H.   BEAULIEU,   WoodhaTon.   Li.  f.,  N.  Y. 

Mention  Amertcan  Gardening  when  you  write. 


B 


KEEPERS! 

SEND  FOR  sample  copy  of 
QLKANINQ9  IN  BBC  OULTURB. 
A  Handsomely   Illustrated    Magaxlne  and 
Catalogue  of  BEK  HUPPLIRH.   Valuable 
book  on  Bees  gl^en  F R  K  E  to  each  one  who  men- 
tions this  paper.    TIIE  A.  1.  ROOT  C«i.,  Medina,  O. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

NEW  PINK  VIOLET 

MRS.  J.  J.  ASTOR. 

Similar  in  form  and  habit  to  Marie  Louise* 
but  more  vij^orous,  stems  long^er,  flowers  larger 
Price.  $2.00  per  doz.;  $10.00  per  100. 

Orders  booked  now  and  filled     n  rotation 
after  May  i. 

Q.  SALTFORD,   Violet  Speclaliat,  BHINEBECK,  N.  Y. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


PRIVATE    GARDENERS. 

New  York. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  tbe  Nev 
York  OardenerB'  Society  was  held  at  No.  C4 
Madison  avenue  Feb.  13.  There  wis  tn 
attendance  of  fbrty-aiz  members  tad 
friends.  The  retiring  president,  Peter  He 
Donald,  very  gmcefully  introduced  the  now 
prealdent,  John  Shore.  Other  officeni  are: 
Vlce-pre»ident,  R.  Angus;  secretary,  J.  M. 
Hunter;  treaaurer,  W.  Anderson. 
The  Badhtbits. 

The  display  proved  to  be  the  largest  and 
best  of  any  yet.  A.  A.  Taafe,  Irvington, 
N.  Y.,  put  up  a  fine  display  of  the  following 
roaes:  Beauty,  Belle  Siebrecht,  Bridesmaid, 
Bride,  Perle.  Souv  de  Wooton,  and  Mra 
Pierpont  Morgan.  He  also  made  a  remarks, 
ble  showing  of  mushrooms.  Theae  were  of 
great  weight  and  particularly  fine  color. 
A.  Li.  Marshall,  Pawling,  New  York,  put  up 
two  seedling  cannaa  and  some  amu  of 
enormous  size,  some  of  the  spathes  meas- 
uring fully  ten  inches, In  diameter.  These 
were  produced  from  California,  roots  and 
were,  the  exhibitor  said,  i^anted  three  in  a 
pot  and  fed  yery  liberally  with  either  sheep 
or  cow  manure  water. 

W.  A.  Manda  placed  on  the  table  Cannt 
John  White,  and  his  yellow  foliaged  Salvia 
splendena  W.  Dickson,  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institute,  New  York  city,  exhibited  what 
was  claimed  by  all  present  to  be  the  beA 
bloomed  white  Cyclamen  ever  seen  in  this 
Ylcittity.  The  bulb  wss  said  to  be  two  yetri 
old  and  the  plant  occupied  a  seven-inch 
pot.  There  were  eighty-alx  fully  developed 
blooms,  with  a  large  number  yet  unde- 
veloped. PYn*  this  a  certifloate  of  merit  was 
awarded.  A.  Wengenter,  Bay  Ridge,  displayed 
some  very  fine  mushrooms,  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, a  grand  lot  of  Carnations,  all  of 
which  showed  evidence  in  skill  in  growing. 
HIa  new  seedling  pink,  a  cross  between  W. 
Scott  <md  Mme.  Diaz  Albertina,  showed  up 
to  great  advantage.  Apparently  this  Is  a 
carnation  of  more  than  ordinary  promise. 
It  had  rigid  stem,  good  slse  and  color.  (A 
certificate  of  merit.) 

Mr.  Bartholomae,  Klngsbrldge,  made  a 
nice  showing  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  par- 
ticularly Bmerald  du  Jardin  of  a  delightful 
pink  color;  trusses  of  good  size.  This  is 
an  old.  but  evldeatly  worthy  variety.  J. 
M.  Hunter,  Hempstead,  had  a  pan  of 
Begonia  Brfordia.  Honorable  mention  was 
warded  to  all  exhdbitors,  excepting  the  yel- 
low leaved  Salvia,  which  the  committee 
said  must  be  seen  bedded  out  before  an 
opinion  upon  it  could  be  expressed. 

Letters  were  read  from  Mayor  Strong 
and  C.  Mitchel.  president  and  vice-preaident 
of  the  New  York  Tree  Planting  Association, 
relating  to  the  co-operation  of  the  Garden, 
ers'  Society  with  that  body.  Mr.  Mitchel 
addressed  the  meeting  at  length,  outlining 
the  work  of  the  association,  which,  he 
said,  now  had  a  membership  of  130.  There 
were  five  nominations.  W.  H.  Harvey,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  to  active  mem- 
bership, and  J.  A.  Manda,  South  Orange, 
N.  J.,  as  aasociate  member.  P.  McDonald 
next  read  a  valuable  and  concisely  worded 
pr&ctioal  paper  on  the  cultivation  of  Phalae- 
nopc. 


fladisoii,  N.  J. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Morris 
County  Gardeners  and  Florists'  Society  was 
held  in  Masonic  Hall  Feb.  10.  There  was  a 
full  attendance  and  several  new  membeia 
were  proposed.  Mr.  J.  N.  May  gave  a  most 
interesting  talk  about  roses,  confining  his 
remarks  mainly  to  -the  present  state  of  the 
rose  market  and  the  comparative  stagnation 
in  regard  to  prices,  which  were  far  from 
satisfactory  to  the  growers.  He  made  some 
pertinent  suggestions  for  the  consideration 
of  rose  growers,  with  a  view  of  better  regu- 
lating the  supply.  Unsatisfactory  returns 
were  solely  the  result  of  the  supply  being 
in  excess  of  the  demand.  There  was  a 
remedy  in  the  growers*  hands  If  they  would 
adopt  it.  It  was  too  much  the  general 
practice,  after  grading  the  flowera.  to  ship 
everything,  but  it  was  to  the  growers'  in- 
terest to  throw  away  all  the  low  grade 
flowers.  He  practiced  this  himself,  and  in 
consequence  was  able  not  only  to  ask  but 
actually  to  secure  better  returns  on  the 
stock  shipped.    He  spoke  highly  of  the  two 
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SouverzLler  du  President  Cftmot  and 
Clara  Wauson.  The  new  Carnations,  Ldly 
Dsan  and  Maud  Dean,  were  greatly  admired 
try  all  present. 

Samuel  Henshaw. 

17e  present  herewith  a  portrait  of  the 
head  gardner  to  the  New  York  Botanical 
Gardens,  whose  appointment  was  noted  in 
our  issue  of  Feb.  6.  Mr.  Henshaw  was 
bom  near  Manchester,  England,  and  as 
the  son  of  the  successful  gardener  at  the 
Priory  he  was  brought  up  to  the  profession 
of  a  gardener,  and  had  to  do  with  the 
growing  of  fine  fruits  and  plants  in  the  old 
style  flue  heated  houses;  he  subsequently 
held  positions  at  Hope  Hall  and  Walley 
Range,  near  his  native  ^pot,  and  was  under 
Oampbell  in  the  Manchester  Botanic  Gar- 
dens; later  he  entered  into  the  business  of 
a  landscape  gardener  with  hia  father. 

In  1868  Mr.  Henshaw  came  to  the  States 
as  garden  superintendent  for  J.  C.  Green, 
S.  I.,  where  he  remained  for  twenty  yeara, 
and  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  com- 
petent and  skillful  gardener.  More  re- 
cently Mr.  Henshaw  again  turned  his  at- 
tention to  landscape,  end  is  responsible  for 
the  ground  work  and  planting  in  the 
grounds  of  Vassar  Hospital,  Poughkeepsle, 
N.  Y.;  parks  for  Wappinger's  Palls,  N.  Y.; 
Gilbert  College  and  Gilbert  Home.  Winsted, 


Fig.  47.    Samuel  i-ienshaw. 

Conn.,  and  the  e>3tate  of  Mrs.  Eldridge  at 

I      Norfolk.  Conn. 

'  In  the  days  of  the  old  New  York  Horti- 

cultural Society  Mr.  Hen^aw  was  well 
known  as  an  exhibitor. 


Boston,  riass. 

The  prize  exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts 
Jlortlcultura!  Society  on  Saturday,  Feb.  6, 
was  not  exceptionally  large,  but  was  re- 
jnarkable  for  the  extra  quality  of  the  ex- 
hiblta.  Two  collections  of  orchids  cchu- 
peted  for  prizes,  and  other  fine  and  inter- 
•eeting  speclmena  were  tabled  for  inspection. 
The  prizes  for  the  collections  called  for  not 
less  than  twenty  bottles  of  named  opecles, 
and  the  ezhtbitom  were  Mr.  E.  V.  R.  Thay- 
er (B.  O.  Orpet,  gdr.)  and  Mr.  John  L. 
Gardner  William  Thatcher,  gdr.),  who  re- 
ceived first  and  second  prizes  respectively. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Whitin  (W.  McAllister,  gdr.) 
ahowed  two  magnificent  apecimens  of  Den- 
•droblum  nobile.  George  McWiUiam,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  George  M.  Whitin,  received 
honorable  mention  for  seedling  cypri- 
pedlums  and  first  claas  certificate  of  merit 
for  seedling  cypripedluma.  J.  B.  Rothwell 
atoo  showed  some  fine  seedling  and  othei* 
cypripedlums.  On  carnations,  William 
Kieholson  had  the  Mitire  field,  with  no  com. 
.petition,  and  received  first  prize  on  a  fine 
display,  compriaing  Daybreak,  Biangold, 
Scott,  Edith  Foster,  Delia  Fox,  Freedom, 
Hector,  Eldorado,  Thomas  Cartledge  and 
2llehotoon.  Alexander  McKay,  gardener  to 
David  Nevins,  carried  off  the  honors,  as 
•tuual  on  violets,  with  a  collection  of  su- 
perb '  flowers,    including    Farquhar,    Marie 


Louise,  Swanley  White,  Lady  Campbell, 
Czar  and  California.  James  Comley  made  a 
fine  display  of  cafnelliaa,  named  varieties, 
and  received  first  and  aecond  prizes.  He 
also  made  a  fine  dlaplay  of  cut  fiowers, 
among  which  were  noted  some  extra  fine 
California  violets,  lilac,  Stenocarpus,  Cun- 
nlnghamil,  Polygala  Cordifolla  and  Coe- 
logyne  CrisUU.'  A.  Roper  showed  two 
vases  of  eeedling  carnations,  B.  Sheppard 
and  Roper'a  seedling,  receiving  a  compli- 
mentary notice  on  the  latter.  Other  ex- 
hibits included  Bride  and  Brideemaid  roses 
from  Joseph  J.  Comley,  freesla  from  Bus- 
sey  Institution  (Charles  J.  Dawson,  gdr.). 
Acacia  pubescene  from  John  L.  Bird  and 
cut  flowers  from  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  features  of 
tho  show,  and  one  well  worthy  of  mention 
waa  an  exhibit  by  M.  H.  Walsh,  of  Wood's 
Holl,  of  a  dozen  apecimens  of  his  new 
seedling  hardy  white  rose,  Lillian  Nordica. 
Mr.  Walsh  received  a  flrat  class  certificate 
of  merit  from  the  society  for  this  rose  last 
summer,  and  the  flowers  which  he  ahowed 
last  Saturday  were  from  plants  which  were 
dug  upon  Dec.  10  and  forced  under  not  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  However, 
they  presented  the  characteristics  of  the 
variety  to  a  marked  degree,  with  their  long 
Atralght  stems,  rich  dark  green  foliage  close 
up  to  the  flower,  which  is  endowed  with 
remarkable  fragrance.  This  seedling,  which 
is  pure  white,  is  from  Margaret  Dickson, 
by  Mme.  Hoste,  and  is  a  free  bloomer. 


Oceanic,  fLX. 

A  well  attended  meeting  of  the  Mon- 
mouth County  Horticultural  Society  waa 
held  in  Flremen'a  Hall  on  Friday,  the  6th 
Inst.  An  interesUng  paper  on  annuals  was 
read  by  Mr.  Wellington  Kenn«dy  of  Red 
Bank.  The  committee  appointed  to  make 
arrangements  for  holding  a  public  exhi- 
bition In  the  fall,  made  a  brief  report,  show- 
ing the  result  of  labors  thus  far.  Two 
new  members  were  elected,  and  three  ap- 
plications for  membership  received.  The 
business  of  the  next  meeting  will  be  short- 
ened to  enable  the  members  to  enjoy  a 
"smoker,"  which  has  been  arranged  to  take 
place  in  the  hall  immediately  after  the 
meeting. 

To Tlr.  Napier,  for  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Noticing  that  Mr.  Napier  waa  writing 
yoti  page  77  in  connection  with  Gros 
Colmar  Grapes,  I  ask  you  to  insert  this 
note,,  aa  I  would  like  to  hear  from  him, 
for  auld  lang  syna  (Clinton  House). 

JAMES    RATTRAY. 

162  St.  George  street.  Toronto. 


Cataiogujes  Received. 

\Readers  are  requested  to  mention  American 
GARDBNiivo  wkM  utritingr  for  catalogues  nctea 
ture.  Tisy  are  sent  tree  to  our  readers  except 
wMsn  otherwise  statea.'] 


IOWA  SEED  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la.—Catalogrue 
of  Seeds,  Plants,  etc.,  Illustrated  and  de- 
scriptive. 

The  Lenox  Sprayer  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
—Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Sprayers,  Insecti- 
cides, etc. 

JOHN  White.  Elizabeth,  N.  J.— Price  list  of 
new  variegated  canna  *'John  wiilte,"  with 
colored  illustration. 

A.  BLANC.  Philadelphia.— Supplementary 
Catalogue  of  Electroiypes  of  Flowers  Plants, 
and  Fruits  for  1897. 

W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.— Illus- 
trated and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Qulbs,  etc. 

D.  M.  Ferry  A  Co.,  Detroit,  Mfch.— Seed 
Annual  for  1897.  A  descriptive  catalogue  of 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  etc.,  fully  illus- 
trated. 

Thos.  H.  Spaulding,  New  York  City.  — 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Chrysanthemums, 
Cannas  and  Begonias ;  contains  an  extensive 
list  of  novelties. 

Bassett  a  Washburn,  Chicago.— Florists' 
Price  List.  A  weekly  publication  giving 
wholesale  prices  of  flowers  and  florists'  sup- 
plies, on  date  of  publication. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  a  Co.,  New  York.— Nlnetv- 
sixth  annual  descriptive  catalogue  of  seeds, 
fully  illustrated  ;  a  very  complete  catalogue, 
contaioing  valuable  information  on  tiihe  of 
flowering,  hardiness,  etc..  of  the  pUutfa,  etc.. 
enumerated. 


One  Cent 

for  a  posUl  card  will  bring  you  our  new 
and  beautlftil  Catalogue  of  the 

"Iron  Age" 

IMPLEMENTS 

Cultivators,  Harrows, 

Wheel  Hoes,  Seed  IMlls, 
Riding  Cultivators, 

Potato  Planters, 
Water  Trucks,  etc,  etc.  ; 

BATEMAN  MF6.C0.,Box106,6renlooh,N.J.  \ 


Mention  Amerioan  Qardenlng  when  yon  write. 


Mention  American  Qardenlng  when  you  write. 


Mention  Ameriesn  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


to  Grow   Stmwbenrles. 

8«nd  for  our  16tli  Annual  Cat»> 
_  logue  and  g»t  »t«rted  xicfbt. 

FlTBl-dasB  plants  at  low  prioea.   All  aoont  the  new  and 
old  yarietlet. 

SliAYMAKEB  dc  SON,   Dover,  Del. 
Mention  American  Garoening  when  yoo  write. 


IT  PAYS 


Bmbk  BallkMd  CaMMft. 

IMPORTED   RELIABLE  SEED. 

Prices  on  application.     Catalogue  Free, 

FRANK  H.  BAHLES,  Seed  Grower.  Rochsster.  N.  Y. 

Mention  Ameriosn  Gardening  when  you  wrtte._. 

tf^ARnAr^C*     WoodhsTen    Flat,     eerlles 

Cavllflowor,  ■rfnrt.  pkU.^^lScw  BpUpse,  »o. 
UelevTt  tioideo  Yellow,  pku.  lOo.  Jjeitaee.  lanre 
SSnrtrpkt..  lOo.  Radish,  Deep  BcarletF  .rrtng 
end  .New  White  Tipped  Forelna,  os.,  IO0.1  lb.,  eOo, 
All  kinda  of  veffetable  seeds  at  lowest  prioe. 

Write  for  aample* 
H.    BBAULIEUf   WoodhaTen,  L.  I.,  N.  T. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


Fru  It  Growers 


Make  Money. 


Dunkirk,  N.Y. 
SAJIPLB  PREB,  fmdmeas 

EOCU.  per  year.  HoirtA/y  fli-ops  Sttt. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


FRUIT 
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; ;  DEPENDS  LARGELY  UPON  THE  EMPLOY- 
WENT   or    BETTER    METHODS. 

:; SPRAYING  Helps  Asaziosly. 

'  We  make  everything  used  for  Spratinq 
►  and  tell  all  about  it  In  our  Book  on  Spray- 
"  in^.  Formulas  for  insecticides;  when  ana 
'  how  to  spray— Free. 

THE  GOULDS  MFC.  CO. 

11  Grid  St.,  SENECA  FALLS.  N.  Y 
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Questions  Answered. 

Our  Inquiry  Department  is  a  Bureau  of 
laiormation,  to  which  subscribers  can  aoply 
freely  for  advice  on  all  subjects  in  the  neld 
of  horticulttlre. 

*%  W$  cannot  undertake  to  reply  by  masi. 


ROSE3  liBAVKA   DROPPING. 

(To  J.  S.  G.) :  A  sudden  rise  In  temperature, 
which  would  run  above,  say.  70,  or  too  low  a 
temperature,  will  produce  the  reeults  com- 
plained of.  Supposing  your  plants  hare  been 
kept  at  from  60  to  58  degrees,  and  the  tem- 
perature tiien  allowed  to  fall  to  40  degrees, 
you  have  the  cause  right  there. 

TIMOTHY   AND   SPRING   RYSl. 

(Would  like  to  know  if  I  could  sow  timothy 
in  the  spring  with  success.  Would  it  be 
better  to  sow  it  alone  or  mixed  with  some 
spring  rye.  I  do  not  can  about  the  other 
masses.  How  much  would  you  recommend  to 
the  acrsf— P.  J.  SO  .      ^ 

—You  may  sow  one-half  bushel  timothy 
alone,  or  with  one  bushel  of  rye,  whichever 
you  wish.  Or.  better  sUU.  with  10  lbs.  of  red 
clover;  sow  in  spring. 

TO  RAISB  HBAI.THY  PI^ANTS. 

(What  is  it  that  gardeners  put  on  their 
early  vegetable  planu  in  flat  boxes  that  makes 
them  have  such  a  rank  growth  and  dark 
green  color?  My  plants  turn  yellow  and  die.— 
L  M..  Mich.) 

.—It  is  simply  a  question  of  proper  treat- 
ment, not  special  foods.  To  secure  healthy, 
well-colored  plants,  give  ample  drainage  and 
liberal  soil:  do  not  drown  out  with  water; 
keep  plants  as  near  to  glass  as  possible,  and 
on  kinds  that  will  stand  it,  ventilate  freely. 
Too  much  heat  and  water  will  cause  weak  and 
poorly  oolored  plants.  Starvation,  either  by 
lack  of  water,  root  room  or  cold,  will  also 
cause  bad  color.  The  happy  balance  of  all 
these  is  the  only  secret. 

AZAUSA   INDICA. 

CFo  W.  R.  M.):  See  answers  to  another 
correspondent  on  page  98. 

ONION   FOR  MARKBT. 

(To  Skaneateles,  N.  T.)— White  Globe  U  the 
best  white  onion  for  the  New  York  market. 

SOIVING  POPPY  SIBBO. 

((yan  you  give  me  any  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  way  of  sowing  poppy  seed  in  the  garden 
next  spring?  My  experience  has  been  that 
when  sown  broadcast  the  weeds  arrive  first 
sad  crowd  out  the  popples.  Would  you  advise 
sowing  in  rows?— Fred  S.  Webber.) 

-.-If  the  weeds  arise  first,  then  have  recourse 
to  weeding:  close  attention  to  this  will  g^ve 
good  results.  You  may  sow  thickly  and  mln 
out  as  necessary*  Or,  if  practicable,  sow  in 
drills;  that  is  the  best  way. 

I.BTTUCB  DISBASB. 

(What  is  the  matter  with  my  lettuce?  The 
leaves  underneath  are  dropping  off  and  the 
edfes  of  (the  head  leaves  are  getting  brown 
and  yellow.  Then  tSie  green  fly  is  In  it,  not- 
withstanding I  give  a  smoke  every  week.  I 
do  water,  but  little,  and  heat  from  45  to  60 
degrees  at  night  What  have  I  to  do?— A. 
MASS.) 

-The  wisest  thing  to  do  when  the  trouble 
appears  on  a  plant  Is  to  root  it  right  out  and 
destroy  tt  by  burning.  The  disease  is  con- 
tagious. There  is  no  absolute  remedy.  You 
Injure  your  healthy  planU  by  withholding 
water. 

POtliTRY  BCANITRB. 

(I  have  a  small  city  garden  and  have  a 
quantity  of  manure  from  my  hen  house. 
Would  It  do  to  use  tt  on  my  strawberry  bed 
or  on  any  of  the  beds  without  a  mixture  of 
earth?- J.  S.  S.) 

—The  cleanings  from  the  hen  house  should 
be  mixed  either  with  earth  or  ashes  at  a  pro- 
portion, of  say  two  to  one,  before  applying  to 
the  land.  This  helps  to  distribute  the  manure 
more  readily  and  makes  it  go  further.  The 
dung  Itself  pure  is  very  strong  and  If  dis- 
tributed m  a  pure  state  is  more  apt  to  do 
harm  tihan  good. 

SCAB  ON  APPUSS. 

(Last  year  all  our  apples  had  black  spots  or 
blotches  all  over  them,  some  you  could  rub 
off.  They  are  oldish  trees  and  had  not  been 
trimmed  for  years.  During  the  winter  I  have 
pruned  them  largely.  I  am  going  to  spray 
with  London  Purple  for  the  Codlln  moth. 
Will  that  do  any  good  to  the  spots?— A.  K.) 

—The  spots,  or  rather  patches,  on  your  apples 
are  due  to  the  scab  fungus  (FuBlciadium 
dendritlcum).  London  Purple  should  act  as 
a  preventive,  or  you  may  use  Bordeaux.  The 
best  thing  would  be  to  apply  the  copper 
sulphate  solution  while  the  trees  are  yet 
dormant,  following  up  with  the  Bordeaux  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  appear.  If  you  read  the 
reports  of  the  FruH  Growers'  meetings,  in 
this  and  recent  issues,  you  will  get  much 
jnformation. 

Names  of  Plants.    {To/.  K,  Halifax^  N.  5".) 
—I    Ptdris  T6a^folla.    '2 'Briihea -fifamentosa.  . 
3  Cannot  name  without  fructification. 


AftMBTROVO*  VeSBLTT 

PttUtmryh. 
B£nCBE-BAiniAII 

Pittaburgfa. 
naVXa-OHAMBBES 

Pittitbarvh. 

FaBVBSTOOS 

ASOHOB       1 


ATLAMTXO 
BEADLBT 
BBOOKLTV 


NcwToik. 


OOIiUBB 
KZSSOUBZ 


JOHH  T.  LBWX8  *  BEOS  00 

FUUd«lpbla. 

OaTriud. 


IT  is  a  significant  fact  that  re- 
sponsible dealers  sell  and  re- 
sponsible painters  use  Pure  White 
Lead  (see  list  of  genuine  brands) 
and  Pure  Linseed  Oil.  They 
know  their  business.  Those  who 
don't  know,  try  to  sell  and  use 
the  "just-as-good  mixtures,"  "so 
called  White  Lead/'  &c.,  &c. 

FREE 


By  using  National  Lead  Co/a  Pure  White  Lead  Tintinf  U*!- 
on,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
valuable  information  and  card  showincr  samples  of  colon  free; 


BafEdo. 
LcmisTflle. 


also  cards  showing  picttires  ol'  twelve  bouses  of  di#erent  'designs  painted  iu 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 


intending  to  paint. 

National  Lead  Co.,   i  Broadway^  New   York. 

Mfentlon  AmcrVaii  ^^ardenlng  when  you  wrlt» 


Literary  Notes. 

Surgeon-General  George  M.  Sternberg  will 
review  our  knowledge  of  The  Malarial  Para- 
site and  Other  Pathogenic  Protozoa  in  Apple- 
tons'  Popular  Science  Monthly  tor  March,  tell- 
ing how  they  were  discovered  and  upon  what 
grounds  they  are  accepted  as  specific  Infec- 
tious agents. 

Bx-Presldent  Harrison  has  written  of  "A 
Day  With  the  President  at  Hla  Desk"  for  the 
March  Ladies'  Ho^ne  Journal.  The  article  la 
said  to  be  singularly  Interesting  in  the  detail 
with  whldh  it  describes  the  wearisome  routine 
of  the  PresidenL  It  is  eald  that  General  Har- 
rison, In  this  article,  has  deliyered  himself 
with  great  directness  and  vigor,  relative  to 
the  annoyances  that  are  visited  upon  a  Chief 
BxecutlTe  by  peraistent  ofDce  seekers. 

The  nation  has  grown  since  Washington's 
day.  For  Instance.  In  1790,  the  first  full 
year  of  his  administration,  there  were  seven- 
ty-flTo  postofflces  ih  tSie  United  States.  Now 
l^ere  are  more  than  seventy  thousand,  and 
the  revenue  of  the  Postofflce  Department  1« 
two  thousand  times  as  great  as  it  was  then. 
Scores  of  unfamiliar  fact  like  these  are 
brought  out  in  an  article  on  the  "l^arly  Days 
of  the  American  Postofflce."  wiilch  Post- 
master-General Wilson  contributes  to  the 
Watfiington's  Birthday  fecial  Number  of  the 
Touch's  Companion,  fihroeclally  appropriate 
to  the  season  is  a  charming  engraving. 
"When  George  Washlnton  was  Young."  by 
Frank  T.  Merrin. ' 

Are  your  cows  making  as  much  milk  and 
butter  as  they  should  ?  Do  you  i^et  as  good 
prices  for  what  they  do  make  as  you  should  ? 
You  may  have  the  benefit  of  other  people's 
successful  experience  if  you  read  The  Rural 
New-  Yorker,  Send  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York,  for  a  free  sample  copy. 
We  can  send  it  and  American  Gardening, 
both  one  year  for  $1.80,  and  yotir  money 
back  for  Tke  Ruralit  you  want  it. 


'BfilHF'  SEED  OIILl< 

SentPrepaidfor  Trial  I  ( 

|Vointrodiic«  Kind's  SMdB,  qvlcklf  I 
V  '^^ii'      ■'■""^wlll  Mnd  ••  regular  6c.  papers  ^ 

W  orKlnR*a8Md  (NortlMm,OrowD),  mA  an  «*Aca(B  Sbko  ^ 
A  \  liBiLL,"  charsM  prapaM,  all  fr>r  $l.BO.  Farther  particn-  j' 
^  lara  on  application.    T.  i.  KINO,  Bicbmond,  Ta. 


Mention  ^jnertoan  Gardening  when  you  write. 


fiiiTOi  mm 


9L0W 


THREE  SHOVELS 
AND  RAKE 
ATTACHMENT. 
WCIQHT,  20  POUNDS 
^3.79    KACM. 

CASH  WITN  ORDIR. 

PARLINADRENDORFFCO. 

Larr**!  •><!  oM««t  pemanMitlr  ratab- 
bllakcd  Pl«w  Paslarj  ta  lawrlea. 

CAMTOH,     "^       -       -       -       -         ILLINOIS 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


STRONS  END0R$EiENT 


•In  the  spring  of  'SS I  put  up  600  rods.  I  have  never 
had  to  repair  H  from  that  day  to  this.  In  '90  I  put  gp 
about  300  rods,  wHh  equally  good  results.  There Ts no 
reason  why  a  Page  fence  will  not  stand  20  yeais 
without  any  expense  for  repafrs." ' 

Will  W.  Shepamx 
Honeoy^  Falb.  N.  Y.  ilnletter  Jan.  18.  '97)  to 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  MidL 

Mention  Amnrtoan  Gardening  wfafsn  you  wrlta 


B 


UY 

ERRY    . 
OXE8  of 


Catalogue 
I  FREE. 


dlaiaz  Baskets  for  Psaehes,  Qnpes  and  Meloas. 

Mention  Amerloaa  Gu^lenlng  when  you  writs. 

eeieirs  Stip  PillMS 


strong- 
est and  Best 
Machines  for 
the  money  on 
the  market 

Made  in  ten 
sises  and 
three  styles, 
Hand 


and  Herte 
Power.  Also 
Manufactur- 
ers of  a  TILE 
DITCHER  that  will  dig  loo  rods  of  ditch  in  lo 
hours.  And  the  BENNEH  HANDY  FARM  WARON* 
with  or  without  dump*bed. 

Write  at  once  for  prices  to 

H.  L  BENNEn  &  60..  Wistinrilii.  Bill. 

Mention  Amerioan  Gardening  when  you  wrl'<^ 
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Fl  OVFR  flIIFilPS  '*  ^ew  book  on  floricnltare 

ooMUoiifl  aod  answers,  dlscnaslng  600  floral  topics. 
Prtoe,  dd  ets.The  Cocbibr,  Box  A,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 
Mantlop  American  Gardening  wh&n  yon  write. 


ALL   THE   LATE8T   NOVELTIES 

▲KD  rUAWn  THAT  OAlfT  BB  HAJ»  MUaWKMMU. 

Cusas,  Italia  aad  AvstrU«  at  tl  eaeh. 

Hew  BosM,  N««  Frolti.  H«w  Shnibs,  N«w  Boltw. 

!•  Oa«U  fbr  •1.^-6  f or  M  eti.  Book  on  OaoCl  lU 
MM,  UW  oota,  lecta.  OUalogoas  of  New  and  Baro 
Plaali^  Cboll  and  Bolbs  firea. 

A.  BLANC  dc  CO..   -    PhlUdelpkla. 


Mention  Amarlean  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


FUBAifJAPAiaGALIFGIIIA 

CMmm  Narelstit,  over  100  varieties 

of  Uhr  Bulte.  CameNtat,  Palms,  ato. 

HAItDYPUNr$.  Jaaan  Maplaa,  Iris  ft.. 

Claaialls.  CacH,  Tlowar  Satda  and 

seeds  of  the  most  interesting  and 

beantlfnl  plants  of  California  and  Japan. 

S«id  for  our  richly  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
48  pagasgiving  full  descriptions  of  above. 
N.  a.  MIMBII  ft  OO.,  iaii  Fraaolaoa.  Oal. 
(BBTABLI8HSD  1887). 
Mention  Amerloan  Gardening  when  yon  writa. 

ilTUS  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  YOUR. 

.VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

FOR    SPRING    AND    SUMMER. 

We  grow  a  fnll  line  ot  all  the  desirable  varieties. 
Ws  offer  Tomato,  liottacot  Cabbage*  Celery 
and  Sweet  Potate  planta  at  t&  cents  per  100 ;  $1.25 
per  1000.  For  prioea  on  large  qnantltles,  please 
apply  to 

R.  YINCENT,  JR.  k  SON,  White  Marsh,  Md. 
Mention  Amertoan  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

We  have  the  laxgeet  and  flnesi 

Oolleotion  of 
PALMS,  OROHUML  FCRKS 
and  TOLIA«E  PLAHTS 
,  _        for  ConMrratorloi. 
IHardar  Herbae— •    Plaata. 
I        FlewartHcghadeand 
]  •vaaaiaatal    Trece,     Tlaes. 
Bwryihlng  for  a  private  place. 
Brtimatee  and  Ptauis  Cor  Planting 
Place*  and  fonildiiing   itoek 
(free). 

8IEBRECHT  k  80N% 
Beee  Bill  Hareeriee,      •     Hew  ReehaUe,   K.  T 

Mtetlon  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


CAMPBELL'S  EARLY 


Our  Marvelous  New 

GRAPE 


Best  and  most  valuable.  Highest  commendation  ftom  highest  anthcrities.  Hardy,  healthy,  vigoxons, 

xy.   Seed«  -— "  -^  " 


very  productive.    Early  or  late.    Laigest  clnsteTs,  finiei  qualltyVnot  foxy. 
swallowed.    None  genuine  withoat  oar  seals.    We  guarantee  safe  arrival  by  mall 


Grape  Vines  In  the  World.   Small  FrultsT 
Oirrant.   Catalogue  fjrea. 


need  not  be 

,  ^     ^ , Largest  stock  of 

Introducer  of  unrivaUed  Bed  Jacket  Gooseberry  and  Ftij 
GEO.  S.  JOSSELTN,  Fredenla,  New  York* 


llMMMMEMlllMMimggEEHMUmmEMgM 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


Book  on 

FRUIT 


Mailed  finee.    Write  for  it  and  learn  aboutBt 

the  largest  and  most  complete  line      ^^^ 

of  fruit,  nut  and  shade  trees, 

small  fjrultfi  and  vines 

in  this  countr3'. 

AKTIIUK  J.  COLLINS,  MOOHJSaTOWN,  N.  J.| 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


«.«-•«,  no^.-.^^)   APPLE 


UKCClNVILLJb     (winter  Kalden  BlMH, 

eREEKVILLE  STRAWBERRY  or  anything  else  in  the  nunery  line.   Send  for  free  partioulart. 
Address.     JR.  w.  BUHCHI^IT,  (Box  99i)  GRBBNTII.I.B,  OHIO 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


STRAW 

HASP 

BI.AOK 

OOOSS 

DJDW 


WM.  G.  BABCOCK,  nnnu,  iici.. 

Forprioes  of  strong  STRAW  BBRBT  PL.AIfT8.dug 
out  la  soltd  bloeks.  not  from  between  the  rows,  true  to  name. 
fSt^l^lV-SB.P^MA''  9£ A  LIT Y  conelderod.  Complete  Stock 
ofCCRRAMTS  AMD  aitAPBtt.   (MenUon  this  paper.) 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


ASK 


BERRY 
PLANTS 


*<81xe  and  Quality  combined,  the  Hopes  and  ExpecUtions  of  the  Chestnut  Celebration  (which  Thb 
R.  N.  Y.  hftangurated  years  ago),*'  Realised.     Nov.  10th,  Page  176, 1804. 


HEADQUARTERS 


WYOMING  AVENUE  NURSERIES, 


For    RiDGELY     CHESTNUT 
TREESand  WOOD  for  GRAFT- 
ING,   also    Valuable    Long 
Keeping  Native  APPLES.    General  Line  Nursery  Stock,  also 

SMALL  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

P.   BMERSON,    Proprietor^ 
Wyoming,  Kent  Co.,  DeL 


Mentkm  American  Gardei^ng  when  you  write. 


SEE   OUR   UNEXCELLED 


Premium  Offers 


.OF. 


nants,  Seeils,  etc..  ii  our  Issim  o(  FeDnmiy  6lli. 


Our  premiums  are  offered  with  a  view  to  interesting  present  subscribers  to  obtain  us  New  Sabserlp* 
tions,  and  for  so  doing  we  expect  them  to  obtain  the  new  subscriber  and  retain  the  premium.  If  the 
subscriber  they  procure  wants  a  premium  (and  he  doubtless  will),  he,  in  turn,  should  interest  himself  in 
the  same  way.    New  names  sent  in  direct  are,  of  course,  also  entitled  to  our  premium  offers. 

Every  premium  offered  by  American  Gardening  in  1897  will  be  select  and  valuable,  and,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  all  orders  will  be  filled  direct  from  growers  who  seek  the  trade  of  our  readers,  and  so  are  making  us 
great  concessions,  the  premiums  will,  as  a  rule,  be  in  themselves  worth  the  full  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 

In  our  issue  of  February  6  we  published  Premium  Offers,  embracing  a  vast  assortment  of 
Standard,  Fancy  and  Novelty  Collections  in  Seeds,  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  to  which  we  invite  the 
careful  attention  of  every  one  of  our  readers,  in  the  hope  that,  becoming  interested,  they  will  seek  to  earn 
these  premiums  and  so  increase  our  subscription  list. 

The  Premiums  offered  are  all  of  exceptional  value  ;  there  is  nothing  bordering  on  the  sensational 
in  the  various  announcements,  and  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  offers  from  reliable  growers  and 
specialists.  As  we  have  previously  stated,  the  publishers  of  American  Gardening  neither  buy,  sell,  nor 
in  any  way  do  they  trade  in  the  stocks  offered,  except  to  mail  the  orders  as  received  to  the  growers  or  dealers 
making  the  offers.  This  arrangement  makes  it  satisfactory  to  our  advertisers,  who,  in  turn,  being  thus 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  introduce  thei."  specialties  to  likely  new  customers,  at  practically  no  cost  for 
advertising  in  any  of  its  ramifications,  are  thus  enabled  to  give  values  which  are  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  Preniium  Offers. 

if  you  want  a  oopy  of  our  Prsmiuni  List  lot  us  hMr  from  you  and  ws  will  mail  you  one. 
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Potash 

is  a  necessary  and  important 
ingredient  of  complete  fer- 
tilizers. Crops  of  all  kinds 
require  a  properly  balanced 
manure.     The  best 

Fertilizers 

contain  a  high  percentage 
of  Potash. 

An  about  Potash — the  remits  of  ha  use  by  actual  es- 
periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States— is 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
nail  free  to  any  fiurmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  NasMW  St.,  New  Yoilb 

Mention  Arneriom  Ckurttening  wh>n  you  write. 

StOMd  Crop  Potiito  SNd-Srbr/.r.! 

yteld.  OaKIS  A.  BROWNK,   _ 

C«»«  qiiarle*,  Ta. 

Mention  American  Ofcrflenlny  when  y<m  write. 

PREMIUM  AMERICAN  PANSY  ^r 

an  d  plants  grown  by  W.  Toole,  Pansy  Bpeda  ^  kt 
Wis.    85  Tarietles  and  mixtures  of  Pansles.    .^ 
Pansy.  SAc   per  pkt.;  trade  pkt.,  60c    Selwt^Sn 

St  ,  I6c.;  traee  pkt.,  SOc.   Extra  choioemixiMi,  pIcR 
ide  pkt..  90c.    My  ransles  hare  nerer  been  eoiiiJ^ 
any    uow    where   eompetlna.  -   Complet<?    dlFtie' 
•*HOW  TO   OKOW   FaNSIES,"  sent  fret  to  l 
address  with  catalogue  of  Pannes  and  oth^  wetl^  an 


AMERICA'S 
FAVORITE  . 
FLOWER  .  . 


^  SWEET  PEA. 

CA  Distinct  Yarletlet  and  a  free  ttnple 
^"  of  CUPID  (Dwarf) 

lOcts. 


of  CUPID  (Dwarf) 

POSTPAID    KOR 
(Stanpt  or  SRvtr.) 


TolBtrodooeoar  HIGH  QUALITY  8EED8,  PliANTS  AND  BULBS  into  every  eectfamof 
the  United  States,  we  have  made  up  from  our  enoinioos  stock  of  Fresh  bweet  Petas,  a  nttzture  of  all  the 
best  varieties,  Including  «Tery  color,  fhodo  and  ro»  known  to  tko  Hweet  Pea  family,  8UFFI* 
CIENT  HEED  FOR  A  ROW  40  FEET  LONG.j 

95.000  COLLECTION8  RESERTBD. 

As  we  wish  this  distribution  to  cover  aa  large  a  territory  as  poaalble,  we  wooM  reqneoi  that  cadi 
8 1')  nri6  3?  orisr  only  one  collection,  nnlosa  they  desire  additional  aaeortmente  to  give  to  their  friends. 

PITCHER  &  MAiroA,'°'A?.c1«r^'  Short;  Hills,  H.  J. 

.Mention  American  QardenJng  when  you  write. 

.^m  OeeaatteaiM 

sUp  Oe.  si 
HaTOBBah  A 
Newl&iclaai 
A    Bavaaaah 

1400  Miles  at  Sea  and  a  Week's  Board,  $36. 

For  a  short  time  the  Savannah  Line  will  sell  First  Cabin  Tlcteta  calling  for  transportation  700  miles  each 
way,  unexcelled  meals  and  scoommodations  aboard  steamer,  tranafers  In  Savannah,  and  two  dayf 
stop  at  choice  of  three  flrst-olasa  hotels  at  Savannah ;  m  all,  nearly  a  week's  board  m  addition  to 
tranaporUtton,  ete.,  for  THIRTY-SIX  DOLLARS. 

Turough  Tiekots  to  JACKSONVILLE,  ATLANTA,  and  all  Points  South. 

steamers  tail  Tneedaya,  Thnradaya  and  Saturdays,  from  New  York,  andl  every  four  and  five  daya  respse* 
tlvely  from  Boston  and  Phiiadelpbla,  (see  sailing  cards.)  Electric  Llghta  ^kept  np  all  nlirht  so  that 
passengers  can  torn  them  on  or  off  at  pleaaure. 

UNSURPASSED  CABIN  ACCOMMODATIONS,  SEA  SPRAY  BATHS  AND  ALL  CONVENIENCES. 

Send  three  two'cent  stamps  for  Savannah  Line  News,  and  beanttfull/  lUnstrated  book,  something  new,  to 
RiOHARDSOK  A  Barnabo,  Agents,  30  Atlantic  Ave.,  Booton,  Mass.:  M.  O.  Hammokd,  Agent,  Pier  18 
S.  W.  Foot  Spmoe  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or 

Q.  M.  SORREL,  Manager.  New  Pier  35,  N.R.,  New  York 

Mention  American  Qardenlng  when  you  write. 


^%eeds  to  Burn 


plants  by 

WILLIAM  TOOLE,  Pansy  SpiolaHtt.  Birtboo,  Wit. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  wr 

We  Grow  Seeds. 

Our  Specialties  are : 
Oabbage,  CeleryyOnlona,Tomatoea« 
Potatoes  and  improved  Farm  Seeds. 

Prices  low.     Please  ask  for  Catalogue. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO., 

Mofttton   Farm  (P.  0.)i  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mention  American  Qardonlng  when  yon  writ'e. 


|MEW  AND 
;     PpPULAR 
*     FLOWERS, 


NewStarPetuaia, 


lit] ft  V  - e teller- 1 Lk*  arrip^.  pn 


,  Double  Caltiopsls.  SrtrsS^SSl'iif^riiJT.: 
i  :";^.  Sweet  Scented  Pansles.  ^7;..%^;;".';: 
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Mention  American  Oard^nlng  when  yon  write. 


Landreths'  Seeds 

hare  been^V^tected  by  our  Dated  Papers,  and  our  BURNING  8Y8TBM«  which  fflTOS  your  Looa 
Merchant  the  Privitoffe  of  Bumliifr  his  Stock  Left  Over  at  the  end  of  the  season,  thus  aasurinjrto 
his  customers  Fresh  Seed  Bvery  Year.  D.  Landreth  ft  Sons  are  not  Seed  Merchants  depending 
upon  others  for  their  supplies,  out  are  0eed  Parmers  and  Grow  their  Own  Stm^  from  tbe 
Most  Perfect  Types  and  under  the  experienced  eye  and  direction  of  members  of  the  Firm.  Th» 
work  has  been  jrolna  on  since  ITSi.  and  the  business  Is  now  conducted  by  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Generations.  This  in  Itself  is  a  Guarantee  that  the  Seedn  are  as  rood  as  seeds  can  be  made.  Ask 
your  local  Merchant  for  LANDRBTHS*.  Obserwe  tlie  Date  on  eaeli  Packet,  and  11 
he  does  not  keep  Landrotbs*  on  sale,  send  us  a  Postal  for  our  OATALOGUB  which  oontaioc 
Truthful  Descriptions  and  Sound  Practical  Information  and  we  will  flil  your  order  direct  fron. 
headquarters. 
Address,  DA.VID  LANDRBTH  &  SONS,  Seed  Fanners,  Philadelphia,  Penoa. 
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RY  plaottDfT  the  followinff  variety  of  selected 

seed,  which  will  bloom  the  entire  sea«w, 

and  cannot  help  bat  give  yon  entire  satisfaction. 

Aurora  Collection  of  Sweet  Peas 

A  large  pkg.  weighing  abont  one  ounce  and  con- 
taining all  the  coiors  and  varieties  cnltivated. 

Aster,  Elliott  Rainbow  Mixture, 

an  acquisition  to  any  garden,  and  a  premium 
winner.  The  plants  are  bushy  in  form,  o(  a 
vigorous,  robust  habit,  covered  with  large 
globulai  flowers  fully  imbricated. 


DaMev     1311  lAf-^'c    Rl^n/lA^     produces  flowers  of  a  very  showy  nature  and  of  unusually 
Pansy,    t:lllOtt  S    tSienaea,   f.rge  sl«e.    The  seed  is  selected  from  the  most  reliable 
{ f     roMTdrs  in  Germany,  England  and  France,  and  comprises  the  finest  shades. 

W.  r'ttt^tttlAn    nm&/ttrf    Mttra>ifArlfA  (sn  Illustration  of  which  you  Will  find  on  our  caU- 

J  carnation    UWan   iViarC^UerUe  ^^^^  cover)  something  unusuallv  nne.  also  our 

^  I  annual,   beaniifally  illustrated  \  actual  value  in  all  40  cents.    Rrmember,  30  ceate 

\  *  buys  them  all, 

I  Wm.  Elliott  &  Sons.,  seedsmen.  54  &  56  Dey  St,  N.  Y. 
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Bananas  and  Papayas  as  Bedders 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  a  bed  of  Ba- 
nanas and  Papayas  (Carica  Papaya)  as  seen  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Rose  Valley  Nurseries,  Dongola  Falls,  111., 
during  the  past  season.    The  picture  was  taken  about  tho 


The  plants  used,  which  were  from  six-inch  pots,  set  out 
about  May  10,  comprise  six  Bananas  and  two  Papayas, 
with  an  edging  of  Umbrella  Grass  (Cyperus  altemifollus). 
The  two  center  Bananas  were  of  the  Orinoco  or  Horse 
variety,  the  others  being  the.  Dwarf  Cavendishil.    The  bed 


13!^ 


A       r 


Fig.  48.— a  Sub-tropical  Bed  :   Bananas  and  Papayas. 


20th  of  September,  and  at  rather  an  unfortunate  time,  for 
we  bad  just  had  a  week  of  very  windy  weather,  which  had 
torn  the  great  leaves  of  the  Bananas.  This  bed.  which 
was  in  an  entirely  unprotected  position  (with  the  exception 
<A  an  open  packing  shed  on  the  south)  was  an  oval  18  feet 
Ions  and  9  feet  wide. 


was  on  rich  land,  but,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
applications  of  liquid  manure,  had  no  manure.  Watei 
was  applied  freely. 

At  the  time  the  photo  was  taken  the  largest  Orinoco 
Banana  measured  17  feet  8  inches  to  the  top  of  the  longest 
leaf,  with  a  trunk  circumference  at  base  of  86  Inches.   The 
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•largest  leaf  was  12  feet  long  and  2 
feet  wide.  The  plant  also  had  five 
suckers,  the  largest  of  which  was  10 
feet  high;  all  this  from  a  small  plant 
out  of  a  six-inch  pot.  During  my  long 
residence  In  the  tropics  I  have  never 
seen  this  growth  surpassed  in  so  short 
a  time. 

The  Papaya  is  a  plant  which  I  have 
never  before  seen  used  for  bedding, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  approaches 
it  in  magniUcence,  and  not  the  least 
of  its  merits  is  its  ease  of  culture.  It 
is  as  easy  to  grow  as  a  castor  bean. 
The  papaya  is  a  dioecious  fruit  bearing 
plant,  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the 
tropics,  and  has  ascribed  to  it  the  most 
wonderful  properties,  such  as  the  mak- 
ing tender  of  tough  meat  by  wrapping 
it  in  the  bruised  leaves.  The  plant  is 
branchless  and  palmlike,  with  the  most 
elegant  foliage. 

The  specimen  at  the  right  of  the 
picture  is  a  male,  and  at  the  time  the 
photo  was  taken  was  over  ten  feet 
high,  with  a  diameter  of  six  feet  and 
circumference  of  stem  at  ground  of 
18  inches.  The  largest  leaf  was  3  feet 
across.  The  photo  does  not  do  the 
plant  justice;  it  does  not  show  the 
bone-white  mid-ribs  and  veins,  nor  the 
many  racemes  of  thousands  of  sweet- 
ly scented  flowers,  for  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  s^antic  bouquet,  clusters  of  flowers 
appearing  at  the  base  of  every  leaf 
from  top  to  bottom;  some  of  the 
racemes  were  3  feet  8  inches  long 
and  there  were  at  least  10,000  buds 
and  blossoms  in  all.  The  flowers  are 
small,  waxlike  and  yellow,  and  of  the 
most  delicious  fragrance,  perfuming 
the  air  for  many  yards.  The  plant  at 
the  left  of  the  picture  is  a  female  tree, 
which  bore  nine  fruits,  each  as  large 
as  a  man's  flst  The  trees  had  been 
topped  preparatory  to  moving  into  a 
greenhouse. 

The  Umbrella  Grass  makes  an  ele- 
gant edging  for  a  bed  of  this  sort.  In 
the  one  here  shown  it  stood  over  2^ 
feet  high,  perfectly  even  and  regular. 

The  Papaya  bears  a  very  delicious 
fruit  and  is  one  of  the  best  to  grow  In 
a  greenhouse,  being  as  easy  of  culti- 
vation under  glass  as  is  the  tomato. 
We  have  been  enjoying  fruit  of  as 
flne  quality  as  was  ever  produced  in 
the  tropics.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  the  Papaya,  those  of  tall,  lanky 
habit  being  of  little  use.  The  bed  was 
presentable  as  late  as  Oct.  14 

MARTIN  BENSON. 


Plants  Under  Qlass. 

Seed  Sowinv*— We  Bhould  have  seeds  of 
Penian  Cyclamen  already  up  in  the  green- 
house, but  it  to  not  too  late  now  to  BOfw 
them;  and  also  seeds  of  Oreyilleaa,  Dra- 
caena Australia,  Bucalyptus  globulus,  Jeru- 
salem Cherries,  Tuberous  Begonias  and 
Gloxinias. 

Propaaratlon  of  general  greenhouse 
stock  shoulyfi  be  going  on  now. 

Take  Onttlnars  of  Stevias,  Marguerites, 
Ldbonia  Penrhoensis,  Lf.  florlbunda.  Cen- 
tradenla  rosea,  Cytisus  racemosus,  C.  ele- 
gans.  Heaths,  Bouvardia  (root  cuttings), 
Greenhouse  Hydrangeas,  Carnations  and 
Ghrysan  themums. 

Vloiet>_A  batch  of  violet  cutUngs,  also 
0Oft  cuttings  taken  from  hybrid  Roees  which 
have  been  forced,  and  general  stock  of  Tea 
Roses  shopld  be  put  in. 

Old  bnlbe  of  Gloxinias  and  Tuberous 
Begonias  should  be  looked  oyer  and  the 
most  forward  potted  up. 

Dormant  bulbs  of  Montbretias,  Gladio- 
lus, Galtonias  and  other  summer  flowering 
atock  must  be  looked>  over  to  see  that  all 
are  sound. 

Freeslas  and  I/achenalias,  which  haye 
dme  Ikywering,  iOiould  be  given  a  good  light 
place  to  ripen  In. 

,p»|allas  should  be  started  for  cuttings. 
T.  D.  HATPIBLD, 


Connecticut '  Pomologists  Meet. 

President  J.  H.  Hale,  in  his  opening  ad- 
dress, said  in  part: 

The  year  past  has  been  a  particularly 
trying  one  for  the  frudt  growing  interest 
of  Connecticut.  Changeable  climatic  con- 
ditions in  the  winter  previous  killed  the 
fruit  buds  or  all  except  the  more  hardy 
fruits;  the  canes  of  raspberries  and  black- 
berries were  badly  injured,  many  fields  of 
strawberries  were  killed  out,  and  all  more 
or  less  injured;  this,  followed  by  drought 
in  May  and  June,  gave  our  Ekate  the  light- 
est  and  poorest  crop  of  small  fruits  it  has 
had  for  many  years. 

Prices  were  good,  berries  were  fairly 
llberai,  and  commercial  growers  who  had 
given  good  winter  protectiOQ  and  were  able 
tx>  irrigate  through  the  drought,  received 
satisfactory  returns. 

Peach  and  plum  crops  were  almost  a 
total  ifiailure,  which,  oonaiderlng  the  magni- 
tude of  the  btuiness  at  the  present  time, 
was  a  loss  of  a  revenue  of  fully  one-half  a 
million  dollars.  Five  successive  crops 
previously,  however,  had  demonstrated  that 
the  climate  of  Connecticut  was  fully  as  re- 
liable as  tbat  of  the  so-oalled  "peach  grow. 
ing  States,"  and  now,  with  the  nearly  one 
million  trees  in  the  ondiards  of  the  State, 
the  business  would  continue  to  be  a  profit- 
able  industry  if  In  every  orchard  and  garden 
a  vigorous  fight  was  continued  against  the 
dread  disease,  the  yellows,  and  all  inter- 
ested in  growing,  selling  and. eating  this 
delicious  fruit  would  co-operate  with  the 
State  Peach  Commisaion  In  driving  and 
keeping  out  this  disease.  Those  who  would 
repeal  the  law  are  undoubtedly  honest  in 
their  convictions,  but  woefully  ignorant  of 
the  real  disease  and  lt«  effects;  but  one 
commercial  orchardist  was  knowa  to  be  op- 
posed  to  the  law,  most  of  the  other  op- 
ponents being  disgruntled  owners  of  single 
trees,  or  small  groups  of  them,  who  had 
rathei'  have  disease  and  death  among  their 
trees  than  to  receive  suggestions  and  help 
from  the  State.  The  owners  of  over  90 
per  cent,  of  the  trees  In  the  State  were 
ag|3tlnfft  repeal.  Commercial  orohardists 
and  well  informed  amateurs  eradicate  the 
disease  at  first  sight,  for  their  own  and 
their  neighbor's  protection. 

The  one  great  blessing  of  1896  was  the 
apple  crop,  the  most  abundant  for  many 
years,  and  more  than  usually  free  from  im- 
perfections. 

Prices  ruled  very  low  and  net  cash  re- 
turns were  not  so  great  as  In  former  years, 
but  the  great  crop  caused  us  to  seek  wider 
markets,  and  a  trade  has  been,  established 
that  will  be  of  lasting  benefit.  Many  small 
towns  all  through  the  South  had  apples  in 
oar  lots  for  the  first  time  in  1886,  and  In 
future  years  will  take  many  more  at  higher 
prices.  With  good  culture,  proper  feeding, 
spraying  and  thinniog.  the  apple  is  still 
the  king  of  fruits  for  Connecticut. 

With  careful  grading  and  houest  packing 
it  will  always  be  a  safe  and  sure  money 
crop,  and  that.  too.  on  much  of  our  rough 
hilly  lands  of  little  value  for  other  crops. 
Cherry  planting  has  been  greatly  neglected; 
hi  nearly  every  home  where  land  Is  suffi- 
cient there  is  a  need  of  from  two  to  six 
cherry  trees  right  away  this  coming 
spring,  while  so  a  commercial  crop  our 
markets  are  ready  for  tbe  product  of  many 
thousands  of  trees.  The  new  race  of  Japan 
plums  still  continues  promising.  They  are 
more  hardy  than  peaches,  a  number  of 
varieties  fruiting  quite  freely  in  '96  or- 
chards, where  the  most  hardy  peaches  failed 
entirely.  The  earlier  varieties  ripen  here 
early  in  July,  and  a  succession  may  be  had 
till  October.  A  few  varieties  are  very  poor 
in  quality,  others  good,  and  some  superior 
to  any  other  types  of  plome  known.  Fbr 
canning  purposes  they  are  unsurpassed. 

The  matter  of  protection  against  «pring 
frosts  ifl  receiving  serious  attention.  Ex- 
perience seems  to  indicate  that  steam  is  of 
t&r  greater  value  that  either  heat  or  smoke. 
Fires  at  distances  of  not  over  fifty  feet 
apart,  lightly  covered  with  wet  hay  or  other 
material,  that  may  be  kept  wet  all  the 
time  and  yet  not  put  out  the  fire,  will  in 
any  but  a  very  windy  time,  cover  the  field 
or  orchard  with  a  fog-like  vapor  that  will 
change  the  freezing  point  many  degrees. 

There  are  plenty  of  honest  commission 
men  and  dealers  In  the  fruit  trade;  get 
them  out  in  the  field  and  orchard  and'  get 
aU  hands  in  close  touch  with  one  another; 


it  will  do  good.  A  love  of  Xfae  buitnea, 
Judicious  advertising,  clean  package!  aad 
honest  packing  are  essential  points  In  com.  I 
merclal  fruit  culture.  New  England  buyeis  I 
are  the  most  refined  and  critical  of  any 
and  will  always  pay  liberally  for  fruit  that 
Is  beautiful  and  good.  The  family  fmlt 
garden  may  contain  more  choice  varietiei, 
which  through  lack  of  flne  appearance  w 
keeping  qualities  are  not  acceptable  to  tlis 
markets. 

The  Frvit  Gvovrer's  Prospects. 

Coniiderable  discussion  took  place  u 
to  what  the  fruit  grower  would  do  In  tie 
future.    Mr.  Hubbard  thought  that  if  e^err- 
foody  was  going  Into  It,  the  apple  grower's 
future  was  bad.  and  that  the  crop  could  not 
be  profitably  grown  at  '96  prices.    Thote 
men  who  were  already  in  the  businees  and 
did  their  work  thoroughly,  could  get  on  all 
right.     Mr.  Allen  was  of  opinion  that  the 
business    would   in   the   future   be   in  the 
hands  of  the  largest  growers,  since  they 
would   be  able  to  employ  better  doTiosi. 
Cheap^ilng  of  the  cost  of  marketing  and 
decreased  expenses  were  Mr.  Taber's  pana- 
cea.   President  Hale  said  prices  were  down 
to  stay  down,  so  that  for  the  future  figur- 
ing must  be  done  on  present  prices.    Mr. 
Hoyt   was    not   discouraged.     Supply  and 
demand  would  regulate  the  business.    The 
present  depression  was  due  to  the  market- 
ing  of  inferior  fruit.    Small  growers  should 
co-operate.     They   would  then  be  able  to 
trade  as  a  large  individual.     One  grower 
had  200  trees  sprayed  and  attended  to  care-  • 
fully.    A  New  York  buyer  bought  the  crop 
on  the  trees  for  |900.    Growera  should  com- 
bine an4  open  a  store  in  a  large  city,  and 
thus  save  leakage  through  the  oommlssloD 
men.    President  Hale  supported  the  commia- 
Bion  men.     Of  course  there  are  good  and  had 
amcmg  them,  but  on  the  whole  they  were 
honest,   hard-working   men,   and   probably 
worked   harder  than   did   the  farmer,  for 
they  were  at  their  business  from  1AM. 
in  the  morning,  often  sticking  to  it  till  € 
P.  M.     Farmers  would  hardly  •care  to  do 
that.    There  were  many  dishonest  growers. 
Shipments  from  time  to  time  proved  this, 
and  the  commission  men  had^  their  doubts 
about  the  growers.     A  general  conclusion 
was    pack    straight    and     prices     will    be 
straight.    Some  one  considered  it  would  be 
well  to  advertise  the  crop  and  sell  -^  much 
as  possible  locally.    Mr.  Collingwood  exhib- 
ited apples  that  were  retailing  on  the  streets 
at  5  cents  and  othens  at  two  for  6.    Who- 
ever heard  of  a  grower  getting  prices  any- 
thing like  these  figures?     Some  one  was 
getting   the    profits,    and   it,  was   not  the 
grower. 

Pemches. 

Fox  Seedling,  Keyport,  White,  Liv- 
ett's  White,  were  reconimended  as  produc- 
tive and  satisfactory  peaches,  ripening 
later  than  late  Crawford.  Crother's  New 
wae  said  to  be  later  than  Ward's.  SUte 
Pomologist  Piatt,  speaking  of  new  peaches^ 
said  Champion  was  larger  than  Mountain 
Rose,  and  three  or  four  days  later.  So  wu 
New  Prolific  (so-called).  This  was  a  largi 
yellow  peach,  identical  with  an  old  Michi- 
gan variety  known  to  them.  President 
Haie  did  not  like  the  Champion;  did  not 
thhik  favorably  of  Sneed.  This  U  a  very 
early  peach,  ripening  before  Alexander;  not 
a  free-stone,  yet  ripens  clear  jthroui^ 
Triumph  was  a  special  early  and  had  the 
same  qualities  as  the  previous  one.  The 
Greensboro  was  handsome- and  Urg^;  would 
sell  well;  not  a  high  quality,  but  ih^e  would 
be  money  In  it.  Wardel  was  highly  spoken 
of;  very  early,  good  quality,  not  so  largo 
as  Mountain  Rose.  Professor  Van  Deman 
referred  to  a  Texan  variety,  Qarmen;  idilte 
skin  and  yellow  flesh.  He  believed  the 
climates  of  West  Virginia  and  OonnecticiU 
were  much  the  same.  If  so,  this  variety 
should  do  well  in  Connecticut.  The  State 
Peach  Commissioner,  in  reply  to  a  question 
as  to  whether  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
was  particularly  liable  to  yellows,  did  not 
consider  Connecticut  was  any  worse  off 
than  other  similarly  exposed  places,  hut 
possibly  .beoause  of  the  peach  yellows 
laws  more  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
disease  with  them.  If  the  present  earn* 
paign  was  continued,  the  State  would  soon 
be  free  of  the  disease.  No  other  cure  than 
destruction  of  the  affected  tree  was  knowa. 
A  committee  6f  eight  was  appointed  to 
watch   the  interest  of  >  the  fruit  growers. 
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especially  with  regmrd  to  the  maintenance 

of  the  yellows  law. 

Strainrberrlea  and  Small  FrnltN. 

It  was  aaked  whether  any  one  had 
tried  the  new  Strawberry  Culture  (Farmer's 
method).  Mr.  King  had  tried  it  on  a  half 
acre  with  good  results.  Another  grower 
had  been  successful  on  an  acre.  Dennis 
Penn  reported  fair  results.  The  Lucretla 
Dewberry,  when  staked  in  Spring,  three 
sterna  to  a  stake,  would  yield  seventy  bush* 
els  per  acre,  which  could  be  marketed  early 
and  was  a  profitable  crop.  After  trying  all 
methods  of  pruning  for  raspberries,  both 
black  and  red.  A.  O.  Sharp  of  Richmond, 
Mass.,  concluded  that  staking  was  the  best 
method.  Wires  had  been  tried,  but  dropped. 
On  six  acres  of  reds  he  had  used  stakes  and 
hills,  and  hills«improyed  the  flayor.  Water 
was  drained  off  after  raining,  and  the 
staking  gave  the  needed  exposure.  Accord- 
ing to  varieties,  plant  4x6,  6x5  and  6x6  feet 
Having  so  much  more  room  between  the 
plants  affords  plenty  of  soil  for  covering 
during  the  Winter.  His  favorite  varieties 
were  Cuthbert  and  Marlboro. 
PlttMta  and  Cberriea. 

The  Dwarf  II00I7  Mountain  Cherry 
was  good  for  ornament  only.  Ajsked  to 
name  tbe  best  varieties,  Mr.  Hoyt  selected 
Black  Tartarian,  Governor  Wood,  Drake, 
May  Duke,  Montmorency.  A  popular  vari- 
ety In  Western  New  York  was  Robert's 
Redheart.  PreCeasor  Van  Deman  said  Wix- 
on  Plttn  wtLB  "very  deHdoua."  Mr.  Falr- 
ehlld  said:  "It  I0  very  large  and  handsome, 
but  has  the  musty  flavor  of  the,  Japan 
Plums,  but  this  disappears  on  cooking." 
Tlie  Hale  was  also  very  favorably  com- 
mented upon. 
Pears. 

The  meeting  was  asked  to  name  five 
pears  beat  for  market  use  to  cover  Fall  and 
Winter  demands.  Only  three  were  named, 
namelr.  Kleffer,  Garfield  and  Lawrence. 
Profasaor  Galley  advised  keeping  the  heads 
^own  for  standard  pears.  "Don't  grow 
trees  for  the  sake  of  driving  horses  under." 
"See  to  it  in  pruning,"  aald  Mr.  Taber, 
"that  the  center  is  k^>t  well  open." 
Novelties  and  Varfons. 

Mr.  Mcrrlman  advocated  that  In  order 
to  grow  brightly  colored  fruit,  one  must 
prune  from  the  center  and  let  in  the  sun- 
light. State  Pomologlst  Piatt  said  if  per- 
fect foliage  were  secured,  perfect  fruit 
would  follow.  Mr.  Hoyt  said  see  to  breeds 
Winter  Bartlet  Pear  grows  much  like  Win- 
ter Nells.  Bismarck  Apple  waa  unfavor- 
ably reported.  Satton'a  Beauty  Apple,  ex- 
hibited by  the  State  Pomologlst,  was 
thought  very  worthy;  Professor  Gulley  and 
Mr.  Hoyt  offered  eclons  free'  to  all  present. 
Bismarck  Strawberry  was  said  to  be  excel- 
lent. The  army  worm  waa  the  new  insect 
that  threatened  fruit  growers.  President 
Hale,  when  asked  what  new  Implements 
could  be  recommended,  said  the  Breed 
Weeder.    He  was  using  it  extensively. 


Hudson   Valley  Horf.   Society. 

There  will  be  a  maaa  meeting  of  this 
newly  organized  society  In  Vassar  Hall, 
Poughke^sie,  N.  Y.,  March  11  and  12.  The 
preliminary  programme  provides  on  the 
first  day  for  a  session  at  10  A.  M.,  another 
at  2  P.  M.  and  a  third  at  8  P.  M. ;  two  ses- 
sloiia  on  the  second  day  are  arranged  for, 
10  A.  M.  and  2  P.  M.  The  speakers  so  far 
engaged  are  Professors  Voorhees,  Jordan  and 
J3each  and  Dr.  H-alstead.  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Hale  and  B.  W.  Wigand.  On  the  evening 
of  the  first  day  there  will  be  two  stereopti- 
con  lectures  on  fungi  and  insects,  also  a 
talk  by  the  president,  Ck>lonel  James  Wood, 
of  Mount  Kisco,  N.  T.,  on  "Beautiful  Flow- 
ers in  Many  Lands."  Mr.  Wigand,  a  man 
well  known  in  Washington  Market,  New 
York  City,  will  talk  about  m^keting  and 
shipping.  The  complete  programme  may 
be  had  from  t^e  secretary,  E.  Van  Alestyne, 
Kinderhook,  Ck^mbia  County,  N.  Y. 

Peter  Haaderson  4t  Co.,  the  seeds- 
men of  New  York  city,  this  year  celebrate 
their  jubilee  of  existence  as  a  firm,  and 
have  issued,  besides  the  ordinary  edition 
of  their  exhaiiative.  catalogue,  an  "edition 
de  luxe."  Tliis  diffenB^lron)  the[< regular. 
in  being  priQ^  on.h^y^  paper  and  bas 
a  Hnen  back.  It'  la,  indeed,  a  useful 
handbook,  ami  we  are  glad  to  possess  a 
copy.  « 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Potatoes.— For  early  crops,  an  average 
of  ten  days  is  gained  by  planting  northern 
grown  seed.  The  Early  Northern  and  Pu- 
ritan are  two  excellent  varieties  for  early 
jrcp.  Carman  No.  3  and  Rochester  Rose 
are  very  productive  and  satisfactory  for 
main  crop. 

Maniarlnv  th«  Garden.— Old  gardena 
often  become  infested  with  many  weeds, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  disseminated 
through  the  careless  use  of  manure  contain, 
ing  the  seeds,  and  which  may  readily  be 
klll^  if  reaaonable  care  be  given  previous 
to  carting  the  manure  on  to  the  land.    The 


Pig.  49 — Leafless  Radish.,    (See  page  X4t.) 


manure  should  first  be  collected  together, 
turned  over  and  thrown  into  a  big  heap  to 
heat  If  dry,  it  should  be  moistened  thor- 
oughly. After  remaining  hot  a  few 
days  it  should  be  again  carefully  turned 
over  in  such  a  way  aa  to  throw  the  outside 
manure  into  the  center  of  the  heap,  and 
vice  versa.  The  little  work  attached  to  this 
operation  is  well  repaid  in  the  resulting  eJty- 
sence  of  the  weeds  and  in  advancing  the 
decaying  process  so  essential  to  r^der 
available  the  plant  food  contained. 

Pole     Beans,     Peas,    Tontatoes.^The 
ground  upon  which  these  are  Intended  to  be 


PIG.   50.— ASPARAGUS  PEA.    (S«e  page  141.) 

planted,  should  not  be  made  too  rich  by 
manuring  the  same  year  as  planted.  It 
is  much  better  to  plant  these  upon  ground 
that  was  well  enriched  for  the  crops  the 
year  previous.  If  planted  on  very  rich 
ground  they  will  make  a  rank  growth  of 
vined,  with  very  inferior  crops.  Should  it 
be  necessary  to  use  artificial  manures  care 
should  be  taken  to  use  those  low  in  nitro- 
gen, and  high  in  phosphoric  acid  and  pot- 
ash. Pure  bone  dust  and  unleached  wood 
ashes  are  excellent  for  these  crops. 

Rich  Oronnd.— Where  sudi  vegetables 
as  celery,  cabbage,  caulifiower  and  spinach 
are  grown,  the  ground  cannot  be  too  highly 
manured.  If«  after  the  garden  be  well  ma- 
nured, there  is  still  a  surplus,  it  should  all 
be  added  to  the  celery  patch. 

W.  M,  EDWARDS,  R.  I. 


The  Fniit  Garden. 

SoaJe.— There  are  now  bright  days  with 
no  wind,  when  the  temperature  will  rise 
to  38  or  40  degrees.  Then  is  the  time  to 
attend  to  the  scale.  If  you  have  the 
San  Jose  the  best  remedy  is  2  pounds  of 
whale  oil  soap  dissolved  in  one  gallon 
of  water,  and  so  sprayed  on  the  trees  as 
to  cover  every  bit  of  wood.  This  can  only 
be  done  satisfactorily  when  the  wood  la 
not  frozen  and  on  a  calm  day.  Expensive? 
Yes.  so  is  tho  increasing  San  Jose  scale. 

Blaeaarnns  Lonvlpes,  a  very  ornamen- 
tal Japanese  shrub,  has  in  the  last  few 
years  come  to  the  front  as  a  new  fruit 
bush.  The  shrub  is  covered  in  May  with 
small  greenish-yellow,  fragrant  fiowers,  and 
later  with  pendulous,  bright-red,  oval- 
shaped  berries,  the  pungent  flavor  of  which 
is  very  agreeable  on  a  hot  day  in  July. 
Cooked  they  have  not  an  attractive  ap- 
pearance, but  the  syrup  makes  a  good 
beverage  to  allay  thirst. 

Grapes.— Prepare  any  posts  needed  for 
the  trellis.  There  are  many  methods  of 
training  the  vines,  each  upheld  as  good  for 
some  personal  reasons.  Most  growers 
agree,  however,  that  a  trellis  of  some 
kind  is  good.  A  very  satisfactory  one  ift 
constructed  of  locust  posts  9  feet  long,  set 
in  the  ground  4  feet,  and  standing  8  feet 
apart  in  the  line;  use  4  lines  of  No.  1» 
^vanized  wire,  stretched  along  these,  the- 
bottom  wire  at  18  inches  from  the  ground, 
the  others  12  inches  apart.  Does  it  par 
to  grow  varieties  of  grapes,  which  must  be 
covered  In  winter  after  the  first  year  or- 
two  from  planting?  Do  we  not  cover  more 
from  habit  than  from  necessity? 

Gooseberries  can  ba  tncranaad  by- 
mound  layering  young  bushy  plants  aa  sooik 
as  the  ground  can  be  worked;  or  by  cutting 
back  In  spring  an  oM  bush  almost  to  the- 
ground,  and  layering  the  shoots  therefrom, 
one  year  after;  also  by  cuttings  made  and 
planted  like  current  cuttings. 

Raspberries  are  usually  Increased  by 
suckers  or  by  layering  the  tips  of  the  cur- 
rent summer  growth  in  late  summer.  If 
the  variety  be  very  scarce,  early  cuttinga 
are  sometimes  made  to  work  up  a  stock. 

Sprlnv  Plantinv—Have  you  decided: 
what  to  move,  and  Just  where  to  plant  it? 

Protection  from  Rabbits. — A  strong 
wash  of  whale  oil  soap,  to  one  gaUon  ofr 
which  is  added  one  ounce  of  carbolic  acid,, 
is  a  good  protection  to  fruit  trees  where- 
rabbits  and  snow  are  plentiful. 

Grafts.^Have  you  got  them?  If  not.  geti 
them  at  once.  Label  and  bury  them  in  soil, 
until  wanted. 

Cherries. — The  trees  are  very  accommo- 
dating as  regards  soil.  They  grow  less^ 
rapidly  and  fruit  more  freely  if  the  soil  be 
inclined  to  dry  rather  than  wet.  This  la 
the  only  difference  discemable  here.  No 
doubt  in  a  more  severe  climate  a  dry  situa- 
tion in  winter  would  be  the  best.  Black 
Tartarian  la  a  popular  kind,  which,  withi 
yellow  Spanish,  Early  Ridimond  and  Bella 
Magnifique  should  find  a  place  in  all  gar- 
dens, even  if  they  had  to  take  the  pjace  of* 
some  of  the  other  worthless  shade  treeiK 
about  the  door  yard.  Pruning  amounts  to 
nothing  except  to  shape  the  trees  when 
young  and  growing  freely.  The  diseasea- 
common  to  cherritt  are  about  equaled  in 
any  other  fruit  tree.  Why  are  not  mor» 
grown?  J.  HOLiLOWAY,  L.  I. 


FRUITS  OF  EXPERIENCE- 

JOTTiNOS  PROM  OBSERVATION. 

As  to  Paclcaves. — One  firm  of  berry 
packago  manufacturers  says  in  its  cir- 
cular that  the  way  to  get  both  pleasure  and 
profit  out  of  fruit  growing  IS  to  put  up 
choice  fruit  in  first  class  packages.    Right! 

Is  Chregrar  Tender? — Some  complain  of 
the  Gregg  raspberry  as  being  too  tender; 
others  say  it  is  not  so  tender.  Tlie  facts- 
seem  to  be.  very  rich  soil  makes  such  a 
vigorous  growth  on  the  Gregg  that  it  be- 
comes tender  by  not  having  time  to  ripen 
the  wood  thoroughly,  while  on  soli  of  me* 
dium  fertility  It  is  heardy  enough  and  pro- 
duces heavy  crops.  I  once  graw  the  Gregg 
on  very  rlcfti  soil  and  It  killed  back  con- 
siderabfy.  I  now  have  over  an  acre  of 
them  on  soil  which  is  in  fair  condition 
(not  over  rich),  but  it  does  not  Iskll  back, . 
except  for  a  trlfie  at  the  tips. 
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Some  Notes  on  Cherries. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  varieties  of  cher- 
ries noted  below  were  received  from  Pro- 
fessor J.  L.  Budd  of  Ames,  Ia.«  and  planted 
on  the  experimental  grounds.  They  were 
mostly  from  his  Broupean  Importations. 
Most  of  the  trees  have  fruited  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  but  very  little  has  been  pub- 
lished concerning  their  behavior  in  this 
climate.  The  soil  on  which  they  are  grown 
is  a  heavy  sandy  loam,  underlaid  with 
gravel. 

As  would  naturally  be  supposed,  the 
trees  are  all  perfectly  hardy,  and  have 
made  a  good  growth.  Of  nineteen  varieties 
which  fruited  this  past  season  only  a  few 
of  them  possess  any  qualities  superior  to 
those  of  our  older  cultivated  varieties,  and 
these  would  warrant  a  more  extended  trial. 
The  greater  portion  of  varieties  tested  are 
in  no  way  superior  to  the  old  Early  Rich- 
mond. The  following  notes  were  taken 
during  the  fruiting  season,  and  are  given 
here  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish 
to  plant  some  of  these  varieties. 

Bnisseler  Branne  makes  a  larger  tree 
than  Elarly  Richmond,  and  has  shown  it- 
self to  be  a  heavy  bearer.  The  fruit  is 
large  and  nearly  black  when  fully  ripe. 
Stem  two  inches  long.  Flesh  firm,  Juicy 
and  of  fine  quality.  Juice  highly  colored. 
It  ripens  about  June  25  in  this  latitude. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  promising  varieties 
in  the  list. 

Montmorency  probably  stands  next 
with  its  large,  bright  red,  showy  fruit.  In 
productiveness  it  equals  the  Early  Rich- 
mond, but  ripens  ten  days  to.  two  weeks 
later. 

LntoTka.  A  large,  bright  red  cherry, 
with  a  deep  suture,  flesh  firm  and  of  good 
quality,  ripening  about  June  10.  This  va- 
riety has  received  favorable  comments  from 
growers  in  the  East  as  a  promising  variety. 
So  far,  with  us  it  has  been  a  very  shy 
Nearer;  otherwise  it  would  be  recommended 
'for  general  planting. 

Griotto  dn  Nord  ia  a  good  tree,  with 
iine  foliage.  The  fruit  is  large,  almost 
black  where  fully  ripe;  stem  two  inches  in 
length,  resembles  Brusseler  Braune  in  gen- 
•eral  appearance,  but  ripens  a  little  earlier. 

Dye  Honao  has  been  spoken  of  very  high- 
ly in  some  localities,  but  with  us  is  only  of 
medium  quality,  no  better  than  many 
others. 

Frmich  Morello  is  a  large,  dark  red 
•cherry  of  good  quality  and  quite  productive. 
It  ripens  about  June  26. 

Montmoroncy  Extraordinary  ig  of 
medium  size,  bright  red,  good  quality, 
abort  stem,  rlpeni  June  10. 

Fouhe  Morello  |a  a  large,  bright  red 
irult,  of  fine  quality,  short  stem,  quite  pro- 
•ductive.    Ripens  June  8. 

Spate  Morello  i^  a  good  bearer,  fruit 
medium  in  size,  dark  in  color  when  fully 
ripe.  The  skin  is  quite  tough,  making  it 
■a  good  shipping  variety.    Ripens  June  25. 

MTragg  is  a  low  spreading  tree;  fult 
medium  in  size,  of  a  dark  red  color,  and 
of  very  good  quality  when  fully  ripe. 
Ripens  June  25. 

1^'elr'a  No.  2  u  only  medium  in  all  re- 
4ipects;  in  fact,  there  are  so  many  that  are 
better  we  would  not  recommend  it  at  all, 
€or  this  locality  at  least. 

Bessarablan  would  be  a  fine  variety  If 
it  were  more  productive,  but  thua  tar  it 
tias  produced  very  sparingly.  The  fruit  is 
iarge,  dark  and  of  good  quality  and  ripens 
about  June  20. 

Oertae  de  Oathelm  la  a  round  topped 
tree,  the  branch  is  somewhat  pendulous  in 
habit.  It  flcems  to  be  one  of  the  best  va- 
rietleb  of  its  class  that  we  have  fruited. 
The  fruit  is  medium  in  size,  dark  color 
when  fully  ripe,  fiesh  Itrm  and  tender, 
juicy  and  rich.  It  produces  a  heavy  crop 
«very  year. 

Franendorfer  ig  a  strong  growing  tree; 
large,  dark  red  fruit,  tender  and  Juicy. 
As  yet  has  not  been  prolific  enough  to  war- 
rant us  in  recommending  it  for  general 
cultivation. 

Carnation  is  a  sweet  cherry  of  great 
promise.  The  fruit  is  very  large,  brig*at 
red.  rich  and  meaty.  It  ripens  about  June 
S,  and  lis  a  most  exc&Uent  variety  for  fam- 
ily use.  J.  TROOP. 

Lafayette.  Ind. 


Talk  00  a  Product  Car. 

Ab  stated  in  a  previous  article,  a 
product  car  is  a  railroad  car  fitted 
up  60  as  to  show  to  the  best  advantage 
the  agricultural  possibilities  of  some 
particular  section  of  country  that  is 
being  advertised.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple visit  It,  and  the  comment  is  re- 
markably uniform.  The  women  take 
to  the  preserved  fruits  and  the  men 
talk  grain  and  the  like.  All  of  them 
remark  that  things  are  magnified,  and 
the  only  way  to  convince  them  of  their 
error  is  to  show  them  some  fruit  like 
crab  apples,  that  they  know  all  about, 
and  which  run  remarkably  uniform 
all  over  the  country,  and  call  their  at- 
tention to  the  apparent  natural  size, 
and  then  tell  them  that  the  jar  of 
peaches  next  the  crabs  is  regarded  as 
being  magnified  because  they  have 
never  seen  anything  so  large. 

All  express  a  desire  to  eat  the  fruit, 
and  if  their  wishes  are  gratified  in 
this  respect  in  some  instances  of  exhib- 
its, they  would  never  get  out  of  the 
car,  as  the  preserving  liquid  is  charged 
with  poison.  This  is  necessary,  be- 
cause the  show  of  form  and  color  can 
be  had  only  in  this  way.  The  different 
fruits  and  vegetables  all  take  a  dif- 
ferent solution,  and  in  no  case  does  it 
leave  them  good  to  eat  It  is  looks 
that  the  management  is  after,  not  their 
taste.  , 

One  of  the  most  provoking  charac- 
teristics of  all  people  is  the  im- 
possibility of  keeping  their  hands 
off  the  exhibits.  The  mounted  ani- 
mals are  placarded  and  marked 
"Poison,"  but  the  average  man  or 
woman  is  not  satisfied  unless  they 
put  their  hands  on  things.  Men  will 
surreptitiously  shuck  out  a  single  grain 
of  oats,  or  a  grain  of  com  will  disap- 
pear,  and  be   pocketed,   not  because 


the  jar  containing  the  big  snake  cu- 
cumber and  inquire  about  it,  and 
when  they  are  told  that  they  wQl 
grow  anywhere,  wind  up  by  asking 
where  they  can  get  the  seed.  They 
are  surprised  when  they  are  told  that 
it  is  obtainable  of  any  seedsman. 

One  thing  is  especially  noticed,  and 
that  is  that  nearly  all  speak  of  the 
large  fruit  as  "California  fruit,"  al- 
though it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
equally  as  large  and  good  is  grown 
all  along  the  Pacific  slope.  A  good 
deal  of  the  fruit  grown  in  Washing- 
ton masquerades  in  the  market  as 
from  California,  and  nothing  ^le 
seems  to  fill  the  public  d^nand.  It 
shows  the  value  of  a  name  Well  ad- 
vertised. 

Another  thing  which  shows  the  ig- 
norance of  the  general  public  in  mat- 
ters of  horticulture  is  that  the  vast 
majority  of  people  prefer  sixe  and  col- 
or to  quality.  An  apple  that  is  big 
and  red  is  always  more  saleable  than 
a  smaller  one,  althorugh  the  latter 
may  far  surpass  it  in  every  desirable 
quality.  Some  of  the  best  potatoes  are 
not  attractive  in  appearance,  and  are 
thus  beaten  in  the  race  by  their  bet- 
ter looking  fellows  with  less  character. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  the  fruit  tree 
agent  with  his  book  of  plates.  What 
appeals  to  the  eye  is  better  to  the  pub- 
lic than  the  taste. 

In  the  presence  of  so  much  fine 
fruit  there  is  always  more  or  less  of  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  visitors  to 
the  car  to  get  hold  of  some  of  the 
plants  and  grow  the  same  kind  of 
peaches  and  plums  at  home  in  the 
Eastern  States.  Of  course  such  a 
thing  is  impossible,  and  will  ever  re- 
main so  until  there  is  some  way  dis- 
covered to  transplant  climate. 

A  great  many  ask  what  alfalfa  Is, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  majority  of 
persons  who  have  never  been  West 


Fig.  si.— Potato  Vigorosa. 


they  are  natural  thieves,  but  because 
the  disposition  to  try  something  new 
in  the  farming  line  is  overwhelming. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
in  the  car  experience  is  that  more  peo- 
ple, ten  to  one,  ask  what  the  bunches 
of  fiax  are.  It  is  a  very  common  thing 
for  a  young  woman  to  ask  about  it, 
and  an  older  woman  standing  by  will 
take  the  word  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
manager  and  give  it  instantly.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  The  old  woman 
has  worked  in  flax  and  the  young  wo- 
man is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  lost 
household  art 

A  good  many  people  stop  in  front  of 


know  nothing  about  It  Some  who 
have  been  West  and  brought  back 
Reed  report  unanimously  that  it  is  not 
a  success,  referring  now  to  western 
Pennsylvania  and  the  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia. As  a  rule,  the  farmer  visitor 
declares  that  he  can  raise  better  com 
than  that  shown  from  North  Dakota, 
not  thinking,  or  not  knowing,  that  the 
wonder  is  that  com  will  mature  there 
at  all. 

Take  it  all  around,  a  product  car  is 
an  educator,  and  no  one  ought  to  give 
it  less  than  a  very  thorough  examina- 
tion should  it  come  his  way. 

HOWARD  inLLBUEU 


Ftb.  27.  1897. 
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Two  New  Pears. 

flsBlBier  Be«ntr  «Bd   BfQore'a  Sn^ar. 

In  your  iMue  of  Feb.  6,  page  82,  ref- 
erence l8  made  to  Stmmer  Beanty  and 
Moore's  Sugar  pears.  These  were  new 
TErieties  to  me,  and  If  the  quality  he 
what  Is  claimed  I  should  like  to  secure 
them.  Can  you  inform  me  where  they 
an  propagated?— W.  C.  RICHARDS, 
Oonnecticut. 

In  reply  to  the  request  6t  your  corre- 
qwndent,  I  would  state  that  the  Sum- 
mer Beauty  pear  was  first  sent  to  this 
dlTlslon  In  1880  by  Otto  Locke,  New 
Bnunfels,  Tex.  He  states  that  his 
father  obtained  scions  in  1872  from  a 
tree  of  an  unnamed  variety  owned  by 


The  Flower  Qardeo. 

A  gardener,  like  a  neat  housewife,  ha« 
"never  done."  To  his  work  there  is  no  be- 
ginning, no  ending.  In  the  autumn  he  pre- 
pares  for  winter,  in  winter  for  spring. 
Thosto  who  have  a  greenhouse  are  for- 
tunately situated,  but  a  good  hotbed  start- 
ed now  will  help  considerably. 

Seeds  of  Annaals.-^eedB  of  all  annu- 
als  useful  for  cutting,  and  also  tbcoe  in- 
tended for  border  display,  should  be  sown 
at  once.  By  transplanting  seedlings  later 
into  flats,  and  finally  hiu'dening  them  in 
cold  frames,  we  can  help  the  season  along. 

A  Selection.— stocks.  Asters  Senecio  Ja- 
cobaeus.  Phlox  Drummondli,  Coreopsis 
DrummoQ^dii,  especially  the  variety  known 
as  "Golden  Wave,"  annual  chrysanthemums, 
larkspur »,   marigolds,  snapdragons,   Pents- 


Pio.  5a.— Potato  Bovee. 


an  old  gardener  in  New  Braunfels, 
Tex.  Mr.  Locke  has  sent  specimens 
to  this  division  during  several  seasons. 
The  pear  is  certainly  worthy  of  trial, 
and  I  secured  trees  for  that  purpose, 
which  were  sent  into  Connecticut, 
Ulchigan,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland.  The  pear  is  as  large  as  the 
average  Bartlett,  and  is  Juicy,  buttery 
and  quite  good.  When  ripe  its  general 
eolor  Is  a  light  yellow,  with  a  very 
brilliant  red  cheek.  I  prefer  to  give  a 
fmlt  that  has  succeeded  in  but  a  single 
locality  a  trial  throughout  n  wide 
range  of  country  before  recommending 
it  for  general  cultivation. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  Summer 
Beanty  is  a  seedling,  although  it  has 
never  been  identified  by  this  division. 
Specimens  were  sent  to  P.  Barry  and 
to  T.  T.  Lyon.  These  gentlemen  failed 
to  recognise  it  Should  it  be  found  to 
be  a  variety  that  had  already  been 
named  Mr.  Locke  has  been  informed 
tbat  the  first  name  will  be  adopted. 

As   reported    on   page   82,    I    com- 
mended a  pear,  originated  by  that  vet- 
eran fruit  grower  Jacob  Moore,  of  At- 
tica,  N.    Y.,    which    he    has    named 
Uoore's  Sugar.     Mr.  Moore  has  orig- 
inated many  choice  fruits,  but  none  I 
think  superior  to  this  pear.    There  are 
so  many  pears  named  Sugar  that  I 
doubt  the  propriety  of  adding  to  the 
list    I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
Mr.  Moore  will  disseminate  this  vari- 
ety, hut  It  certainly  Is  entitled  to  a 
more  distinct  name.    It  is  said  to  have 
been  rai«ed  from  «eed  of  the  Seckel 
.   fertilized  by  the  Angouleme.    The  pear 
I  h  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  Seckel, 
;    h  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  that 
^riety,  and  in  quality  ranks  amon? 
the  best.  S.  B.  HBIGES. 

Nomologist,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


A  KmBielFsl  Tree  lasi^ctor  has  been 

IiVPOinted  for  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Biooklyn  at  an  annua)  salary  of  $1,200. 


temons  and  Salvia  "Blue  Beard,"  are  among 
the  most  useful  decorative  plants  we  can 
errow,  hut  tastes  vary,  and  the  number  to 
select  from  is  leerlon. 

In  the  Green  Sonse  we  sow  In  flats, 
covering  the  soil  t>ut  lightly.  We  keep 
these  well  watered  and  shaded  until  the 
seeds  are  up.  For  small  seeds  the  sub- 
irrigation  plan  of  letting  in  the  water  from 
below  is  best.  Usually  one  wetting  is 
enough  to  lest  until  the  seeds  are  up. 
Seedling^  must  be  transplanted  as  soon  as 
Urge  enough  to  handle,  and  all  the  light 
and  air  consistent  with  &  proper  degree  of 
temperature,  say  60  degrees  Fahrenheit,  ob- 
tainable given. 

In  the  Hotbed.— A  hotbed  is  best  made 
by  using  8^>od,  warm  stable  manure,  moist 
enough  so  that  in  the  process  of  heating  it 
will  not  bum,  or  become  dry.  and  so  soon 
spend  the  heat.  It  should  be  made  firm, 
and  allowed  to  settle  for  &  day  or  two.  and 
then  made  up  level,  or  even,  and  the  soil 
added  when  the  temperature  is  about  75 
degrees  Fahrenheit  Three  inches  of  good, 
fresh  loam  Is  enough.  We  sow  in  drills, 
up  and  down,  as  the  most  convenient  to 
readh.  and  leave  room  enough  between  the 
rows,  say  ten  Inches,  so  that  the  seedlings 
do  not  crowd  each  other  until  they  grow 
large.  Generally  we  transplant  directly 
from  the  frames,  no  matter  how  cold  the 
weather  is.  So  loog  an  fermentation  goes 
OB  in  the  hotbed,  we  leave  some  air  vent  at 
night.  In  a  close  frame  the  congestion  of 
foul  air  is  disastrous. 

T.  D.  HATFIELD,  Maas. 


Henry  M.  Bn^le,  the  well  known  fruit 
grower  of  Marietta,  Pa.,  died  recently, 
aged  78  years.  He  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  State  societies  and  was  the 
father  of  twenty-one  children. 

Dudley  W.  Adama,  for  the  last  seven 
years  president  of  the  Florida  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  died  suddenly  at  Tan- 
gerine, Fla.,  on  February  13,  aged  65  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Batrons 
of  Husbandry. 

Bneyclopaedla  of  American  Hortl- 
cnltnre.— Under  this  title  the  Macmlllan 
Company  announces  that  it  will  issue  a 
work  in  three  large  volumes,  illustrated. 
Professor  U  H.  Bailey  will  be  its  editor, 
and  it  la  hoped  the  publication  will  be 
completed  by  1900. 


Novelties  of   the  Season. 

(FOURTH   SERIES.) 

The  deacriptuma  ffiven  are  those  of  the  in- 
troducers. 


Asparagus  Pea.»Fig  50. 

Thifl  is  botanically  known  as  Lotus 
tetragonolobns,  and  has  never  to  our 
knowledge  been  grown  in  this  country 
before  last  season,  when  we  sent  out  a 
number  of  packets  for  trial.  It  pro- 
duces very  beautiful  little  plants,  foli- 
age light  green  and  the  flowers,  al- 
though small,  are  very  bright,  being  a 
deep  red  in  color.  The  pods  when 
cooked  like  string  beans  make  an  ex- 
cellent dish. 

New  Leafless  Radish.— Fig.  49. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  variety 
of  Radish  in  that  the  roots  grow  so 
rapidly  that  the  seed  cotyledons,  which 
assume  a  great  development  from  the 
start,  are  the  only  green  parts  to  b** 
seen  on  the  plants,  thus  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  being  leafless. 
From  t  e  catalogue  ofW  At  lee  Burpee,  Phila. 


Potato  Vlgorosa.— Fig.  51. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  find  good  early 
potatoes.  It  is  easy  enough  to  find 
potatoes  that  are  great  producers.  But 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  early  potatoes 
that  are  great  producers.  Vigorosa  is 
early,  and  is  a  tremendous  ylelder,  of 
strong,  vigorous  growth;  hence  its 
name.  Skin,  a  beautiful  flesh  color, 
with  considerable  of  a  netting;  form 
smooth  and  regular.  The  originator  is 
Mr.  D.  C.  Hicks,  the  well  known  Ver- 
mont seed  specialist,  who  thus  de- 
scribes it:  "Vigorosa  is  an  inbred  seed- 
ling of  the  good  old  Garnet  Chili.  It 
was  a  very  strong,  robust  grower  from 
the  start,  and  the  second  year  gave  me 
tubers  of  marketable  size  and  of  very 
good  quality.  The  form  of  the  tuber 
also  was  fixed  from  the  start.  The 
plant  has  a  very  tough,  leathery  foli- 
age. Its  productiveness,  good  quality 
and  beauty  of  tuber  will  make  it  a 
favorite  with  all  planters."  We  our- 
selves have  had  Vigorosa  on  trial  for 
several  years  and  have  appreciated  its 
value  more  and  more  each  year.  Last 
season  it  stood  easily  first  In  yield  rec- 
ord of  all  the  earlies.  and  Vigorosa, 
Thoroughbred  and  Early  Michigan 
were  the  only  earlies  that  were  not 
badly  affected  by  the  blight  or  sun 
scald. 
From  cafaUgue  of  L  L  Olde,  Clinton.  Wis. 


Bovee  Potato.— Fig.  52. 

Not  only  is  it  the  earliest  but  It 
takes  a  leading  place  among  the  heavy 
cropping  varieties,  an  unusual  thing 
among  first  earlies.  It  is  even  earlier 
than  Early  Ohio,  and  compares  favor- 
ably with  Triumph,  a  light  cropping 
variety  that  has  only  extreme  earliness 
to  recommend  it,  while  the  Bovee  in 
all  competitive  trials  has  outyielded  all 
the  early  potatoes.  In  many  of  the 
tests  conducted  by  experiment  stations 
and  private  growers  it  has  outyielded 
even  the  late  varieties.  The  vine  Is 
dwarf  and  stocky,  and  the  tubers  grow 
remarkably  close,  all  bunched  together 
in  the  hill  close  up  to  the  vine.  They 
size  up  to  a  marketable  size  more 
evenly  than  any  potato  we  ever  saw- 
none  too  large  or  too  small— practically 
the  whole  crop  being  merchantable. 
From  the  catalogue  of  Peter  Hei  derson  A  Co. 
Mew  York, 
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Abolish  Free  Seeds. 

KTory  seed  grower,  as  well  as  every  man 
who  plants  a  seed,  every  seedman,  florist, 
and  nurseryman,  should  Immediately  write 
a  coneis«  and  pointed  protest  to  his  Con« 
irressman  against  the  farther  dlstrlhntion 
of  seeds  by  Government. 

As  pointed  out  in  previous  issues,  if  this 
system  of  paternalism  is  allowed  to  continue 
and  flourish,  there  is  no  saying  where  it  will 
stop,  and  Government  competition  will  so 
lower  the  standard  of  seeds  grown,  by  crush- 
ing  iadividual  effort,  as  to  relegate  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  horticulturist  far  to  the  rear 
in  the  world's  progressive  march. 


B«gM,P<,uu^     T"^  correspondence 

concemiog  the,  in 
in  America.  England,  very  popular 
Myatt's  Ashleaf  Kidney  Potato,  which 
has  appeared  in  recent  issues  of  Ameri- 
can Gardening,  is  worthy  a  moment's 
reflection.  The  writers  of  the  various 
letters  are  gentlemen  who,  having  come 
to  this  country  from  England,  had  a 
desire,  which  is  not  an  unnatural  one,  to 
import  into  their  American  gardens  the 
best  of  what  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  use  in  their  old  home.  The  fact  that 
these  essays  have  time  and  again  been 
proved  to  be  ef  no  practical  value  seems 
not  in  any  way  to  lessen  the  ardor  of 
those  individuals;  at  all  events  not  until 
many  failures  have  supervened,  or  per- 
haps the  palate  has  become  accustemed 
to  the  American  product. 

The  problem  raised  is  one  of  consider- 
able interest  from  several  points  of  view. 


but  none  more  so  than  in  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  acclimatizing  a  given 
variety  in  its  new  surroundings.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  evidence  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  acclimatisatioa  is 
effected  at  times,  under  certain  con- 
ditions; and  as  regards  the  special  case 
of  the  potato,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of,  if  not  all,  the  varie- 
ties sent  by  our  raisers  to  England  have 
been  successfully  grown  there  from  the 
very  first.  That  is,  the  variety  grew 
and  retained  its  character  in  its  new 
climatic  conditions.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  best  known  and  most  reliable  pota- 
toes grown  in  England  at  this  present 
day  are  of  American  origin,  notably  so 
Early  Puritan.  It  may  indeed  be  well 
said  that  there  is  a  European  field  for 
the  exploitation  of  the  American  potato 
raiser. 

Let  ns  new  look  at  the  matter  from 
the  other  side,  and  we  are  brought  face 
te  face  with  a  deep  problem.  There  is 
not  in  cultivation  to-day,  in  any  portion 
of  our  land,  with  possibly  one  exception, 
any  English  variety  of  potato  that  has 
taken  root  here  and  flourished,  keeping 
Its  character  true. 

It  U  not  at  this  time  our  intention  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  or 
underlying  causes;  we  wish  merely  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  English  raised 
potatoes  are  not  adapted  to  the  climatic 
conditions  with  which  they  are  brought 
into  touch  in  this  country ;  and,  there- 
fore, those  of  eur  readers  who  are  long- 
ing for  other  potatoes  than  they  now 
have  will  get  more  satisfaction  by 
judicious  testing  of  the  introductions  of 
our  home  seed  houses  than  by  wasting 
time  in  the  foredoomed  attempts  at  ac- 
climatizing foreign  standard  sorts. 

No  doubt  but  that  in  a  few  specially 
favored  localities,  varieties  such  as 
Myatt's  Ashleaf  may  be  found  to  succeed 
partially,  which  instances,  however,  but 
emphasize  the  point  we  make.  French 
varieties  are  equally  failures. 


Grower    vs.     Consnslaaton     M«b A 

recently  tried  case  of  some  little  con- 
cern to  all  who  are  handling  fruit  com- 
mercially is  recorded  In  another  col- 
umn of  this  issue.  The  principle 
aroused  is  one  of  importance:  Are 
selling  agents  to  be  held  responsible 
for  any  failure  on  their  part  to  realize 
the  best  market  price  of  the  day?  No 
doubt  the  grower  feels  keen  disap- 
pointment when  his  returns  do  not 
coincide  with  the  reports  in  the  pa- 
pers, but  if  a  decision,  as  now  re- 
corded, be  allowed  to  stand  we  ven- 
ture to  think  that  very  few  growers 
will  be  able  to  engage  the  services  of 
a  commission  man  in  the  future.  The 
complaint  we  generally  bear  is  that  of 
excessive  rate  of  commission  charged, 
which  was  certainly  not  the  case  In 
the  present  Instance.  This  fighting  be- 
tween commission  man  and  grower 
ought  to  cease,  for  their  best  Interests 
are  in  parallel  grooves. 


Quick  Returns.— I  Hfee  your  paper  very 
much.  I  have  already  got  the  worth  of 
the  dollar  Invested.— J.  R.  J.,  Rldgetown, 
Ont.,  Feb.  10. 


New  Apple— Wismer's  Dessert. 

The  accompanying  illustration  rep- 
resents in  natural  slae  a  new  apple,  of 
which  a  specimen  has  been  recelfsd 
from  J.  I^.  Wismer,  Port  Blgin,  Ont 
There  is  always  some  danger  con- 
nected with  the  introdnction  of  a  new 
fruit  that  it  has  no  great  merit  oter 
existing  varieties  such  as  would  war- 
rant its  desaimation,  and  as  regtrdi 
Wlsmer's  dessert,  were  it  not  for  the  | 
pear-like  texture  and  exceedingly  high  I 
aroma  and  flavor,  It  would  not  be 
counted  as  anything  more  than  wlist 
other  apples  possess,  but  these  make 
the  variety  stand  ont  superior  and  dis* 
tinct.  Indeed,  the  delicacy  and  melt* 
ing  quality  of  the  flesh  are  most  eo- 
markable.  The  apple  is  a  seedling  of 
CJanadiaa  origin;  season,  late  winter; 
fruit,  medium  to  large,  heavy,  round, 
very  slightly  angnlar  surface,  bright 
red,  streaked  wHh  deeper  red  and 
dotted,  flesh  pale  yellow,  very  tender, 
meKing  and  Juicy.  We  understand 
the  trees  will  be  ofl!ered  for  sale  next, 
summer. 


Myatf  8  Ashleaf  Potato. 

In  answer  to  Jesse  Robbina,  Carlisle. 
Pa.:  The  ao-eailed  Myatt's  Ashleaf  Potato 
was  raised  from  seed  by  my  uncle,  Robert 
Stratton,  in  Woroesterahire,  Englsnd,  is 
1851,  he  having  planted  a  tuber  of  Riven* 
Royal  Ashleaf  in  acme  hard  ground  which 
caused  it  to  flower  and  ripen  a  fruit  ball. 
From  the  aeed  aown  he  obtained  aevenl 
different  varietiea,  round  and  kidney  shaped, 
colored  and  white.  One  he  named  the 
Pink  Eyed  Fluke,  from  its  markings.  An- 
other the  Blisa.  One  Alma.  And  another 
he  named  Stratton's  Seedling.  From  these 
he  raised  forty  pecks,  the  whole  of  which 
he  sold  to  a  Mr.  Myatt,  of  Offenhtm. 
Worcestershire,  at  €2  cents  per  peck.  Mr. 
Myatt  called  the  potato  by  his  own  name, 
and  it  became  so  popular  that  a  aeedsman 
at  Gloucester  by  the  name  of  Wheeler 
sold  it  as  Wheeler's  Gloucestershire  Kid- 
ney, and  so  it  has  been  known  and  sold 
under  all  three  names.  It  haa  stood  the 
teat  of  over  forty  years,  and  ia  still  coup 
sidered  one  of  the  best  potaioes  grown. 
Up  to  1885  (when  I  left  EngUnd)  it  bad  in- 
variably carried  off  the  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited as  the  best  early  kidney  potato. 

The  tuber  is  kidney  shaped,  rather  flat- 
tened, broad  at  one  end  and  blunt  pointed  at 
the  other,  thin  skhi  of  a  light,  yellowlah  tbit. 
white  iDBJde.  eyea  raised  iillghtly,  with 
small  indenturea,  from  which  aprlng  the 
sprouts,  medium  size,  very  early  and  pro- 
liflc.  When  cooked  it  is  dry  and  mealy 
•and  of  good  flayor,  generally  tree  from 
disease,  and  a  good  sound  keeper.  One 
property  it  has  that  I  have  never  known 
any  other  variety  to  posseaa.  Ton 
can  dig  and  cook  them  when  the  larg- 
est is  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, and  they  will  not  taate  watery  or 
soggy.  Planting  should  be  done  as  soon 
In  the  spring  as  the  weather  will  permit, 
in  a  rich  light  or  sandy  loam  aoil  well 
drained.  Plant  tubers  of  medium  size 
eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  row,  rows  two 
to  three  feet  apart,  according  to  the  mods 
of  cultivation.  As  the  foliage  ia  stunted  and 
not  abundant,  and  the  tubers  are  produced 
close  around  the  seta,  but  little  space  is 
needed  for  good  resultfl.  The  principal 
needs  are  a  rich,  light,  friable  aoil,  well 
drained,  in  which  make  furrows  or  drllla 
three  or  four  inches  deep.  Drop  the  tubers 
about  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  before 
covering  sprinkle  a  small  quantity  of  dry 
ashes  from  wood  or  weeds  (not  coal  ashes) 
upon  the  tul>ers.  Then  cover,  keep  the 
ground  free  from  weeds  by  frequent  culti- 
vating, mold  or  ridge  the  earth  againti 
the  stems.  When  they  are  commencing  to 
form  tubers,  and  as  soon  as  the  tops  begin 
to  wither  or  brown,  dig  and  carefully  han- 
dle and  dry  before  storing.  The  tubers 
can  be  dug  for  present  use  as  soon  as  they 
are  the  size  of  walnuta  Treated  as  I 
have  described,  they  will  never  be  soapy 
pr  soggy.  The  addition  of  dry  ashes  causes 
the  tubers  when  dug  to  leave  the  soil 
clean  and  bright.  G.  M.  STRATTON. 

&jin  Francisco.  Gal. 
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ISUffiHS'  IOTBS_ilD  OOUBITS. 

Thli  iMM  1«  doTOted  to  abort  notes  of  expert- 
enoe  end  obeervation.  bat  not  neceeaarlly  reflect- 
iDc  oor  own  oi^lons.  Yon,  reader,  are  trying 
new  Tarlettes,  new  Implements,  new  methods.  Let 
OS  hsre  yoir  rerdlot— short,  pointedly.  Possibly 
yoo  may  wish  to  comment  on  sutements  foand  In 
this  or  prevkras  Issoes  or  to  offer  socgestloni ;  let  us 
hear  what  yon  hare  to  sst.  In  the  multitude  of 
coonsel  there  Is  wl  adorn  and  safety.    W  rtte  ns  often, 

ABserleaA    Hortlcultiiral    Society.— 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  contro- 
Teray  regarding  the  adoption  of  the  title 
American  Horticultural  Society.  Aa  a  del- 
egate to  the  convention  on  Jan.  11,  and  aa 
leconder,  I  believe,  of  the  motion  to  adopt 
this  name,  I  aaked  if  it  were  certain  the 
original  society  waa  defunct,  and  was  as- 
sured it  was  so  without  a  doubt.  Who  is 
to  blame  in  this  matter?  If  the  recently 
launched  society  has  infringed,  its  duty  Is 
very  plain:  It  ought  without  delay  change 
a  title  it  certainly  has  no  right  to  use,  if 
the  original  society  still  exists.— ROBBRT 
MILLICAN,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 

BarlT  Celery.— In  a  recent  number  of 
American  Gardening  was  €m  article  on  cel- 
ery growing  by  W.  M.  Edwards,  of  Rhode 
Island,  where  I  Mved  for  over  twenty-flve 
years.  HLs  way  of  raising  early  celery  l3 
all  very  well,  but  is,  I  think,  a  good  deal  of 
work  and  trouble.  I  have  had  celery  for 
the  tost  nine  years  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 
I  plant,  or,  rather,  sow  the  seed  in  a  small 


enough  (the  rows  full  enough)  to  give  us  a 
full  crop.— T.  GRBNIBR. 

The  Japanese  Plvms. — i  ami  mucb  in* 
terested  in  the  articles  under  the  head  of 
the  "Fruit  Ofuden,"  and  value  the  sugges- 
tions  oo&tained  therein  very  hig^y.  In  re- 
ferring to  the  Japanese  varieties,  Mr.  Hollo- 
way  spoke  of  an  extra  early  yellow  Bort 
as  the  Organ;  Ogon  is  the  correct  name  for 
this  ^xeellent  plum  (a  typographical  error.— 
Bd).  It  is  one  of  the  best  lor  home  use, 
but  not' so  po|>\ilar  in  the  markets;  its  firm 
yellow  flesh  has  a  spicy  flavor  not  founts 
in  other  kinds.  The  fruit  lo  larger,  and 
coming  in  July  is  very  welcome.  The  tree, 
however,  is  not  so  vigorous  a  grower  as  the 
other  Japans.  My  experience  with  the 
Japan  plums  has  been  moat  satisfactory.  I 
started  in  some  seven  years  ago  with  twenty 
trees,  and  now  have  nearly  four  times  that 
Bumbei:;  and  they  ^H  be  In  bearing  this 
coming  season.  Among  my  varieties  are 
Ogon,  Abundance,  Burbank.  Satsuma,  Wil- 
lard,  Chabot,  Normand,  Berkmaos.  Of 
those  which  I  have  fruited.  Abundance  has 
given  me  the  most  fruit,  but  Burbank  has 
proved  the  best  market  sort.  Satsuma  is 
of  peculiar  blood-red  color  all  through,  but 
Is  valuable  for  canning.  Plums  of  thio 
class  are  tremendous  growers  and  begin  to 
fruit  very  early  In  life,  are  not  troubled 
w4th  black  knot  and  are  nearly  curculio- 
proof.  Their  only  fault,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
is  a  tendency  to  overbear.    The  fruit  should 


Fig.  53.— New  Apple  Wismers'  Dessert. 


box  in  the  greenhouse  about  the  middle 
or  last  of  February.  Then  when  the  plants 
are  large  enough  pick  out  into  flats,  as  some 
people  call  them,  leave  them  there  until  the 
last  week  of  April,  transplant  Into  open 
ground  between  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage. 
The  last  named  vegetable  is  cut  and  gone 
by  the  first  week  in  June.  Then  hill  up 
your  celery,  which  grows  very  rapidly. 
If  the  weather  be  dry  I  use  water  freely, 
and  by  July'4  the  celery  is  all  right.  This 
is  my  experience  in  growing  early  celery, 
but  of  course  every  one  has  his  own  way 
of  doing  a  thing.— A  PENNSYLVANIA 
GARDENER. 

Matted  Straivberry  Roivs. — Referring 
to  friend  Hale's  criticism  on  first  page  of 
Feb.  13  issue,  let  me  reassert  the  statement 
that  here  we  cannot  grow  a  full  crop  with- 
out having  full  matted  rows.  We  don't 
want  sinfrie  plojits  here  and  there,  nor 
vacant  spots.  There  i^ould  be  plants 
enough  to  cover  a  strip  of  ground  at  least 
eighteen  Inchei  to  two  feet  wide,  with 
healthy  and  thMfty  foliage.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  don't  want  the  rows  overcrowded 
with  plants.  Good  Judgment  shoulil  prevail 
in  all  these  things.  It  is  not  practicable 
to  have  the  Individual  plants  just  at  a  cer- 
tain and  uniform  distance,  but.  by  setting 
the  free-plant-makers,  like  Haverland,  War- 
field.  Crescent,  etc..  two  feet  apart  in  four- 
foot  rows,  we  usually  manage  tt>  prevent  an 
overcrowded  condition  of  the  matted  rowa. 
The  chief  trouble  with  most  varieties,  In 
our  dry  seasons,  has  been   to   get   plants 


be  thinned  severely,  especially  on  the 
Abundlance,  going  over  the  trees  until  you 
think  you  have  taken  off  enough;  then  re- 
peat the  act  over  again.  Even  then  the 
fruit  'Will  not  reach  its  largest  aise,  «uid  4ts 


weight  will  break  th«^  limbs  if  not  propped. 
There  is  no  more  luscious  fruit  to  eat  from 
the  hand  than  a  full  ripe  Abundance  plum, 
and  ooming  in  before  peaches  are  ripe  they 
fill  a  very  important  place  In  our  list  of 
fruits.  They  cover  quite  a  long  sesaon, 
from  the  very  earliest  varieties  to  the  late 
rippling  onea  I  have  often  received  as 
high  as  15  cents  per  quart  for  these  plums* 
and  believe  their  culture  is  a  profltabta 
venture.  Even  the  spoall  garden  should 
contain  a  tree  or  two»  as  they  are  so  easily 
grown  and  will  be  much  appreciated  when 
they  begin  to  fruit.  If  the  weather  happens 
to  be  damp  at  ripening  time  the  plums  will 
suffer  from  rot.  I  lost  a  portion  of  my  crop 
last  season  from  that  cause.  If  any  of  your 
readerts  have  been  successful  in  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  for  this  trouble,  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  them.— H.  C.  G.  MILB8» 
Connecticut. 

SuecesMfiil  H<ome  Culture  of  Bulbs.— 

In  one  of  your  issues  of  the  early  fall  of 
1896  there  was  an  Interesting  article  on  the 
planting  of  bulbs  for  house  blooming.  The 
Idea  was  different  from  any  I  had  previous, 
ly  heard  of,  and  as  I  followed  the  directions 
and  have  had,  <aid  am  having,  such  satis- 
factory results,  I  feel  that  it  Is  only  right 
to  express  my  thanks  to  you  and  your  con- 
tributor. The  plan  stated  was  to  immerse 
the  pots  when  planted  In  a  bed  of  coal 
ashes  or  some  such  material,  covering  them 
a  foot  or  more,  and  leaving  them  In  a  oool 
place  for  six  weeks  or  so.  I  have  heretofore 
potted  bulbs  and  placed  them  in  a  dark 
closet  In  the  cellar,  but  rarely  had  per- 
fectly satisfactory  flower  heads.  This  year, 
after  potting  some  two  dozen  or  more 
bulbs,  I  placed  them  in  a  trench  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  garden,  sheltered  from  extreme 
cold.  After  covering  each  bulb  with  an 
inverted  small  pot,  I  covered  the  whole 
with  coal  ashes  a  foot  in  depth.  Planting 
them  in  October  I  did  not  disturb  them 
till  early  in  December.  I  then  dug  out  the 
pots  and  brought  them  in.  Some  were  left 
In  the  cellar  for  awhile  and  others  im- 
mediately put  in  sunny  windows  close 
to  the  glass.  The  result  has  been  most 
satis^ctory.  I  have  had  some  pots  of 
hyacinths  and  Jonquils  quite  equal  to  those 
seen  in  city  florists'  stores.  The  flowers 
have  grown  high  and  flowered  most  pro- 
fusely. I  attribute  the  success  wholly  to 
the  roots  having  ample  opportunity  to  grow 
well  before  the  forcing  process  began.  Now, 
are  these  bulbs  of  any  further  use?  Can 
they  be  planted  In  the  garden  for  bloom 
out  of  doors  another  season?  I  have  Nar- 
cissus. Jonquils  and  Hyacinths. — M.  V, 
ALEXANDER,  Massachusetts. 

(Bulbs  that  have  been  once  forced  are 
practically  useless.  But  if  you  so  wish,  and 
you  have  a  border  that  can  be  spared,  you 
may  plant  the  bulhs  there,  and  they  may 
produce  a  few  small  flowers  in  a  year  or  so. 
But  in  theiie  days  of  cheap  bulbs,  it  seems 
folly  to  thus  waste  space  and  time.  The 
Narcissus  and  Jonquils  may  >be  planted  in 
clumps;  they  do  better  than  Hyacinths 
when  so  treated. — Bd.) 
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The  Flower  for  Everybody. 

The  Sweet  Pea :  Its  History,  Culture, 
Foes. 

REV.  W.  T.  HUTCHINS.* 

^'With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  sweet 
pea,  Francois  Cupaol,  an  Italian  botanist 
In  Sicily,  about  1700,  was  the  first  cultivator 
of  this  flower.  There  were  lour  original 
species,  two  of  them  natives  of  Ceylon  and 
two  of  Sicily.  De  CandoIIe,  however, 
speaks  of  two  only,  regarding  the  othera  as 
variations  of  these.  Mr.  Bckford,  of  Lon- 
don, began  improving  thUs  flower  in  1885. 
Mr.  Laxton,  of  Bedford,  Bngland,  also  In- 
troduced some  valuable  novelties,  but  to 
Mr.  Eckford  we  mu«t  attribute  a  large  part 
of  the  honor  of  developing  the  flower  to  its 
present  beauty.  To-day  California  is  the 
second  great  factor  in  sweet  peas.  That 
State  is  supplying  the  best  trade  istock  we 
have,  and  exports  almost  the  balance  of  the 
world's  supply.  It  seems  to  me  that  Eng- 
land, France  and  Qermany  must  give  pref- 
erence to  this  California  stock.  Some  grow- 
ers do  not  hesitate  to  grow  250  acres  of  this 
flower  so  as  to  supply  every  known  variety. 

"I  shall  be  expected  to  refer  to  rules  for 
the  culture  of  this  flower.  Those  who  failed 
last  year  had  plenty  of  good  company.  The 
causes  of  failure  prevailed  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  I  bent  all  my 
energy  to  escaping  the  blight,  and  succeed- 
ed only  in  seeing  my  vines  go  up  ten  feet, 
blossoming  in  a  scattering  way  after  they 
were  flve  feet  high.  There  were  two  main 
causes,  the  flnst  being  that  we  had  no  frost 
to  check  a  rapid  start,  and  this  was  follow- 
ed by  an  excess  of  rain  during  the  growing 
season.  One  of  the  worst  vices  of  the 
sweet  pea  is  a  tendency  to  produce  a  rank 
vine  and  no  bloom.  Make  the  plant  work, 
if  you  want  to  increase  the  bloom.  The 
root  Is  the  part  that  works,  and  the  stiffer 
the  soil  the  more  wholeaome  exercise  it 
gets.  The  sweet  pea  should  not  have  a  soft 
bed  beneath  It  as  it  induces  a  less  hardy 
growth,  indulges  the  root  and  weakens  it 
for  its  After- work;  it  also  favors  a  top 
growth  beyond  the  power  of  the  root  io  sup- 
port. Wo  have  l>een  following  the  trench 
synsrtem,  which  means  that  people  have  dug 
down  and  filled  in  with  loose  soil  and  fer- 
tilizer, and  the  very  looiseness  of  this  bed 
under  our  seed  and  vines  has  been  enough 
to  make  mischief.  We  have  weakened  the 
plants  by  this  soft  treatment,  and  then  have 
imprisoned  them  at  ihe  tenderest  age  four 
inches  below  the  sunny  surface  of  the 
ground  and  suffocated  them  atlU  more  by 
filling  In  the  earth  before  they  were  at  all 
hardened.  If  the  soil  be  a  light  loam,  it 
should  be  made  firm  by  treading  down;  but 
on  a  clay  loam  one  ought  to  have  good 
flowers  without  half  trying. 

"We  had  better  all  of  us  fight  shy  of  the 
trench  method  of  cultivation.  I  have  a 
soft,  spongy  soil;  I  plough  it  in  the  fall, 
going  over  each  furrow  twice;  then  hollow 
out  about  two  Inches  for  the  rows,  treading 
the  soil.  If  found  Eoft.  In  the  spring 
scratch  lines  an  inch  deep  for  the  seed  and 
cover  It  an  inch,  and  roll  the  soil  above 
and  along  the  sides.  A  clay  loam  will  set- 
tle enough  of  Itself.  I  believe  In  spading 
in  the  fall  for  the  purpose  of  mixing,  but  I 
should  let  the  frost  be  my  plough  in  the 
spring.  For  ground  moles,  I  resort  to  tar 
paper,  setting  pieces  one  by  two  feet  in 
sise  into  the  ground  every  few  feet  to  pre- 
vent their  running  lengthwise  of  the  rows. 
Of  course,  catch  them  If  you  can. 

"Sow  the  Eeed  as  early  £S  possible  and  lib. 
erally  enough  to  allow  for  various  losses.  I 
plant  In  double  rows  at  the  rate  of  one 
ounce  to  ten  feet,  using  more  than  that 
if  it  be  cheap  mixed  seed.  After  all  losses 
the  plants  should  not  stand  nearer  than 
three  inches  apart. 

'*Oo  for  the  cut-worm  In  the  fall  Just  as 
soon  as  the  frost  has  spoiled  things,  put 
on  a  good  dressing  of  salt;  freeze  him  out 
by  spading  up  as  late  as  possible.  I  find 
virtue  in  bran  and  paris  green;  a  pailful  of 
bran  with  a  tablespoonful  of  the  poison 
stirred  in,  sweetened  a  little,  and  sown  on 
the  surface  or  lightly  hoed  in  in  the  spring 
is  a  simple  remedy.  Diverting  the  worms 
by  planting  some  valueless  thing  for  them 
to  feed  on  helps.  Go  out  in  the  morning 
and  kill  them  before  breakfast. 

•Extract  from  paper  read  before  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society. 


Pu  rlf y 

Your  blood  with  a  oourse  of  Hood^s  Saraapa- 
rilla  and  be  strong  and  vigorous  wbeu  the 
change  to  warmer  weather  oome^. 

s 


^^^^     if 


•  If  It 


Sartaparilla 

It  the  best— in  faot  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

H^wwI'g  I>llle  sretheonlypillstotake 
fllMHl  S  1^1115  with  Hood's  Sarsapart  II*. 


DISCOVERED  t^^J^:S'JT:sX^TSs::{s 

wMat.  sad  la  »  vMk  mMW  sU  piflii.  bUakhwdi  "      ' 


.bat  trm  omU  to  prcpan  wart  to  but  dz  noatb*.    KMlpt  aad  ftall  41i«» 
'tlMmfttM.  Jftn.J|.HUNTKB,«lSlTW«A«..S«.LMli.H*. 

Mention  Anertcan  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

Danish  Ballhaad  Cabhags. 

mPORTED   REUABLE  SEED.  ^ 

Prices  on  application.     Catalogue  Free. 
FRANK  H.  BAHLES,  8s«d  Grower  Rochttttr,  N.  Y. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write.. 

nARRACE     Woodbaven    Flat.     earllMt 
^'^■*"*^^*f  eablMne.  pkU.  10c.:  os.    40o. 

gaallfl^wsr*    Brfart.    pkU.    16oj    BellpM,  SSe. 
elery*  Ooid»D  Tellow.  pkt..  lOo.   Lstcaee.  lams 
Brfart.  pkt.,  lOo.   Radish*  Deep  Searlst  ForoInK 
and  Nsw  White  Tipped  roreloa.  os,,  lOe,;  lb.,  flOo., 
All  kinds  of  veaetable  seeds  at  lowest  prios. 
Write  for  mudpIs. 

H.    BBAUIilSU,   Wo«dhATeB    I..  I.,  N.  T. 

Mention  American  Gardening  wh    i  yoii  write. 

!K088' SEEDS  £: 

Oar  Qemian  And  Bnf^UMb  Oataloffoe 
who  need  Seeds,  no  matter  how  much, 
lift  for  Market  Gardeneni  and  Tmcker*. 
TMEO.  K08S.  Ml  Reed  St..  Mllwaa 
Dealer,  Qrover  and  Importer. 
t^Waatedf  a  few  g—A 


^  %%%%«%%«/ 


■aleMMcB.j^         f 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

TRY  DREER'S 

eARDEN  SEEDS 

PUnsfe,  Bmlbs  and 
ReqalsUes.  They  are  the 
best  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Calendar  for  1886  maUed 
free.    Address 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St..  PHILA. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

Seeds!       Seeds! 

TSd  Annwal  PHoad  OaHUogwa  ef 

VEBETABLE.  FABI  AND  FLDWEB  SEEDS 

it  now  ready  and  mailed  Free'toall  applioanta. 

BRiDfiEMAN's  Seed  Warehouse, 

87  BMt  leth  Street,       -      New  York  City. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

POTATa      ^_ 

SEarJy,  Hanrfj^mft*  of  8eil  QuaHtt.  AVERY 
S  T  RO  N  Q  G  ROW  E  E.  U  f;  n  r  v  h  pad  q  ( i  if  t  l  rs 
r>r  Seed  Potalo^^s.  60  VarleMei,  An  immenBt 
Stock,  Ai  Low  prices.  A1<'>  Grifilpn  Swds  and 
Field  SoiMs.  Illii^^tnui  .1  t  LiMt'^iOi^^  FrKK 
L.  L,  OLDS.  CLINTON,  Rock  Co.,  WiB, 

Mention  Amierican  Gardening  whon  you  write. 

PREM  AMEhlCAN  PANSY  SEEDS 

aiDd  pUuits  grown  bj  W.  Toole.  Paiuy  SpecUliiA, Banboo, 
Wl».  85  nuieties  and  mixture*  of  Kantle*.  Hesperian 
^vj.  %!>o  per  pkt.;  trade  pkt,  50c.  Selected  mixed, 
pkt . ,  15c. ;  t  rac  e  pkt . ,  80c.  Extra  choice  mixed,  pkt..  10c  : 
trade  pkt..  80c.  My  Pansfi-s  have  never  beenMMiuded  at 
any  show  where  oompetimr.  Complete  directions 
••HOW  TO  OKOW  PANSIEfi.'*  sent  free  to  any 
address  with  cataloflrue  of  Panales  and  other  seeds  and 
plants  by 

WILLIAM  TOOLE,  Panty  SpodaMtt.  Barabeo.  Wit. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


READER 


PEACH  TREES  $2.»-i^ 

List  Free.  BKLIAHCE  HUB9IBT  CO.,eeMTa,  I.T. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yov  write. 

^IJ^  RARE  aOVlERS 

■ckoie^  only.addre«£IXI8BB08^ 
Keenly  H.II.  It  will  astonlah  and  please.  iV'FBEi;. 
Mention  Annerican  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

1 ,000  Peach  Trees  S^'S: 

3  to  8  ft ..  mottl  y  branched ,  with  freight  prepaid  to  any 
stetlon  east  or  Mtse.  River  for  ISO ;  or  500  for  ULM. 
Sample  prepaid.  S&c.  Other  siied  trees  proportkasl 
prices.    R.  sTjOHNSTON,  Box  31,  Stockley,  Del. 

Mention  Amerioan  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


lJ-JtVll"o*J5E 


Ornamental  Trees,  Brergreens  and  Plants*    Prices  r^ 
dooed  for  1887.    Japan  Ivy,  8  years,  g8.80  per  180. 

S.  8.  PETKRSON,   M^atrMe,  New  Tsriu 

Montrose  Mnrserles. 

Mention  American  Gardening  whwa  yon  writs. 


IT  PAYS 


to  Grow   Strawberries. 

Send  for  onr  IBih  Annual  Osl^ 
logue  and  g«t  started  right. 

Flrst.class  plants  at  low  ptioes.    All  anont  the  new  aatf 

old  rarletlesL 

8IiATMAKER  Se.  SON,   DsTor,  Del. 

Mention  American  Garoening  when  iron  writs. 

lOILLEB  BED  BISPIEIBT 

A  8PBCIALTY 
Choice  fruits,  new  and  old.    Our  catalofua lent 
free  will  save  jou  money, 

MYER  A  SON,  Bridffeville,  De  . 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


H  Ill's  FIVI 
lies  oompet 
Forty  otnsT 


.  titlon ;  the  best  Introdaesd  forysi 

_.jsr  kinds  pedigree  plarU.  Baspbsrrist, 

Blaokbsrriss.AsiMuagiii roots  etc.  Hea/aaarters 
tor  Second  Crop  Seed  Potatoes,  doable  erop  and 
sarllsr  than  other  ised. 

DescrlptlTe  Oataiegaa  Free. 
J.  W.  HALL,   -    .  Marlaa  8tmtl«M«  Md. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  wilts. 


ALL   THE   LATBST  NOVELTIE8 

▲m  FLAjm  nuT  oufT  ss  had  mumwnamm. 

CaBMas.  Iiaila  and  Aa«trla,at  91  aacfc. 

Hew  Rossa,  New  Ftnlti.  New  Shmbs,  New  Bulbs. 

10  Oaeil  t&r  %U-*  f or  M  ds.    Book  on  Oaotf  IM 

MgM,  188  eota,  18  eta.  Oatatognee  of  Hew  and  Bare 

PuMits,  Oaetl  and  Bolbefree^ 

A.  BLANf!  Sc  CO..    -    Philadelphia. 


Mention  Amsrican  Gardening  when  yon  writs. 

FULTON'S  STEMBUT  U07  iJ^fsV"^: 
FULTON'S    PUITS     1807  il^w.'^'Vi: 

I,  with  8f 


want  the  best  that  can  be  had, 


Straw 


Raspberry,  Oooseberrr.  abd  all  other  kinds  of  smaL 
fruit  plants.  Yes,  and  at  prices  Just  as  low  as  any 
responsible  grower. 

Send  for  my  deecrtptlve  price  list. 
W.  B.  FULTON,        -        Rlrkwaod,  Ohio. 
Mention  Amcrfrcan  Gardening  when  yog  write. 

Birbirry,  fiilifiriii  Print  aid  Japii  QiIki 

[For  Ornamental 

HEDGES. 

HARDY  ROSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS. 

Write  for  Prices  to 

Fill  OAKS   NUISEir.  OAK  PAM.  ILL. 

Mention  Amerioan  Gardening  when  yon  write. 
ssssS^OOOyOOOeese 

Strawberry  Plants 

FOR  8AI.£. 

Blghty  ▼arietlea.  CaUlogns  Frssu 

It  Tells  Now  to  Raise  a  Big  Crop  of  BmtIm. 

■.  d.  NULL.  Olyi»l>aiit.  Uich'a  0«..«Pa. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yoa  wrlto. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Price  per  barrel: 

Carman  No.  1 %\n\    R  N..T.No.2 fLlft 

Carman  No  8 1  SC  J    New  Qassn IM 

Other  varieties  equally  low. 

Write  for  prices  on  what  you  want  All 
ohoice  stock.  Seed  Oorn«  $1  per  bushel;  Banner 
Oats,  46o.  per  bushel,  in  10-bushel  lots. 

O.H.WHITE  k  SON,  Miller  Coiners,  IT.T. 

Mention  American  Gardsnlng  when  yoa  writs. 
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"The  last  two  seasons  have  brought  an- 
other pest  I  call  it  a  louse.  It  colonizes 
on  the  under  side  of  the  foliage,  near  the 
base  of  the  Tine,  and  causes  whitish  trans- 
lucent spots  on  the  leaves.  Go  at  It  vigor- 
ously with  tobacco  tea  or  a  force  of  water 
from  the  hose.  I  use  the  latter,  but,  with 
the  excess  of  rain  last  year  it  caused  the 
Tines  to  grow  up  at  the  ezpenee  of  bloom. 

'The  balance  of  the  rules  for  culture  are 
simple  and  threadbare.  Bush  or  trellis 
strongly,  and  give  the  vines  room  to  ram- 
ble. Water  freely  after  the  blooming  per- 
iod comes,  but  not  too  much  before.  Run 
the  rows  north  and  south  to  give  them  both 
morning  and  afternoon  sun  on  both  sides. 
Almost  anywhere  near  the  sea  coast  sweet 
peas  thrive." 


The  Codlin  Moth. 

How  to  Trap  It  at  Night. 

In  your  issue  of  Jan.  16  Professor  W.  G. 
Johnson  writes  on  the  codlin  moth  aa  it  af- 
fects the  apple,  and  knowing  from  experi- 
ence that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure  give  the  following  method 
which  I  have  found  to  be  a  verir  good'  pre- 
ventive from  the  ravages  of  the  night-flying 
moth  aa  Professor  Johnson  calls  it.  I  do 
not  prof^s  that  this  cure  or  trap  will  catch 
all  the  moths,  but  a  large  percentage  of 
them  will  be  kept  from  laying  on  the  fruit 
buds. 

Take  an  ordinary  barrel  and  fill  it  about 
three  parts  with  water;  hang  any  kind  of  a 
lantern  right  over  the  tiarrel  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  lath,  allowing  the  bottom  of  the 
lantern  to  hang  Just  inside  the  barrel  and 
above  the  water.  Choose  still  nights  about 
the  time  the  bloom  is  dropping.  I  say  still 
nights  because  of  a  two-fold  reason:  Firstly, 
the  moth  does  not  fly  on  a  windy  night; 
secondly,  it  is  hard  to  keep  the  light  in  the 
lantern  if  windy. 

All  night-flying  insects  or  uMths  will  fly 
to  a  light,  and  striking  against  the  lantern 
fidl  Into  the  water,  when  the  mealy  sub- 
stance that  is  on  the  wings  becomes  sticky 
and  they  are  therefore  unable  to  rise 
again.  In  the  morning  a  goodly  number  of 
these  night  marauders  will  be  captured.  I 
have  seen  as  high  as  four  quarts  of  moths 
taken  from  four  barrels,  which  for  all  the 
trouble  and  expense  is  a  very  good  return. 
If  this  be  repeated  for  two  or  three  nights 
there  will  be  little  or  no  use  of  spraying, 
although  I  have  generally  advised  one 
spraying  after.  J.  R.  JOHNSON,  Ont. 


You  run  no  risk  in  subscribing  for  The 
Rural  New-  Yorker,  It  costs  $1  a  year.  If 
it's  worth  more  to  y*  u.  you  make  money.  If 
its  is  worth  less  you  may  have  all  your  money 
bock.  Do  you  want  a  sample  copy  ?  The 
address  is  New  York.  We  can  sead  it  and 
American  Gardening  both  one  year  for  $1.80 


KEEPERS! 

SEND  FOR  sample  cOpy  of 
OLEANINOS  IN  BBC  CULTURE. 
°— "•-i>m^  IIIu»tr«t«J    Magazioe  and 
of  BBS  8UPPLIR8.  Valuable 
m  Idrmi  FR  KR  to  each  one  who  men- 
ruS  A.  1.  ROOT  04»^  Medina,  O. 


D 

I   Ha   Handsom^  Iliastrat«>d    Magazioe  and 
^^^Catalogueof  Br"-^""*""  ^"^'     ~-     -" 

^^^  bookonBeeen 
ttona  Ukia  paper.   TU: 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


^Ai' 


J 


icn"  mi  Mill 

Sent  Prepaid  for  Trial  I 

|1blBtrodiiQeKlnR'«8«cda,qalckl7  i 
will  MDd  So  re^Ur  ftc.  pMp«ri  '^ 
^  ^iaa$f%%mA  (tforthera, Grown),  %\A  an  <*Acvr  8kkd  W 
A  IVBux,**  dMncM  pniMM,  «U  Ibr  |i  60.  Pnrtbw-  iMrtleii-  ^ 
T  Ura  on  applicMttnn.    T.  J.  KINO,  Bichmond,  Vs.  W 

Meataon  American  Gardening  when  you  wrtto. 

Qofit  snowy  Sea-Siiells 

FOR  FIFTY  CENTS. 

Fourteen,  Si.oo,  or  both  collections  $1  25,  by 
■ail  poetpaid  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Hlostrated  price  liit  free. 

J.  H.  HOLMES,    Duoedin.  Fla. 

Mmtlon  American  Gardening  when  70U  write. 


One  loaf  of  bread  may  be 
light,  sweet  and  digestible. 
You  may  use  the  same  ma- 
terials for  another  and  have  it 
heavy,  sour  and  soggy.  The 
knack  is  in  putting  the  in- 
gredients together  just  right. 
A  substitute  for  Scott's  Emul- 
sion may  have  the  same  in- 
gredients and  yet  not  be  a 
perfect  substitute,  for  no  one 
knows  how  to  put  the  parts 
together  as  we  do.  The  se- 
cret of  "how"  is  our  busi- 
ness— twenty-five  years  of 
experience  has  taught  us 
the  best  way. 

Two  sizes,  50  cts.  end  $r.oo. 
SooTT  &  BowxBy  Chemists,  Mew  York. 

IOWA  TREES. 

First-class  and  prices  reasonable  at  the 

Southern  Iowa  Nursery. 

All  kinds  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Plants.  Send 
your  name  and  address  for  Catalogue  and 
Prices  to 

A.  TROTH,  Cantril,  Iowa. 

Mention  American  Qaraening  wflien  yon  write. 
LET  US  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  YOUR 

VFCFTAill  P   PLANTS 

FOR    SPRING    AND    SUMMER. 

We  grow  a  fall  line  ot  all  the  desirable  varieties. 
We  offer  Tomato*  iiettace*  Cabbasot  Celery 
and  Sweet  Potato  plants  st  35  cents  per  100 ;  $1.25 
per  1000.  For  prices  on  large  quantities,  please 
apply  to 

R.  VINCENT,  JR.  k  SON,  White  Marsh,  Md. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


S 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

82  per  1000.  The  best  plants  you  erer  saw . 

RASPBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES, 

and  other  amail  fniltH  cheap. 

EED  POTATOES 

81.50  per  barrel.  New  Vartotfee,  true  to 
name,  flrot  quality.    Northern  Grown.    ITXists  free. 

JOHN  F.  DAYTON.  WAUKON,  IOWA. 

Mention  Amertean  Gardening  when  you  write. 

We  have  the  largeet  and  flnesl 

CJollectlon  of 

PALMS,  OKOHIDS,  FEK^TS 

and  FOLIACIK  PLANTS 

for  Conaerratorlea. 

HardT   Herfcaceoae    Pla«t«, 

Flowertaa,  Skade  and 

Oraawe  tal    Treae,     Ylaaa. 

ETerylhlnfc  for  a  private  place. 

Betlmatee  and  Flans  for  Planting 

Plaoei^  and   fomiahing   fCoof 

(free). 

SIEBRECHT  A  SON'S, 
Kamerlea,      •     New  Baehalla,   X.T 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


If  in  want  of. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Currant  or  Qooseberry  Bu8he«,   send 
for  our  Surplus  List  before  buying. 

H.E.HOOKER  CO. 

WiioltMlt  Nurteritt.  Establistitd  1836. 

ROCHESTER,        -        NEW  YORK. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


lew  Sinylfi  Yiolets. 

Prlncesa  of  iNralest  Prtncesa  Bea* 
tiic!e.  Admiral  Avellan*  $1.60  per  doc' 

I«axonme«  Petit  Blue.   SLOO  per  dos. 

My  piaota  are  ali  perfeotly  healtbjr,  and  have 
a)i  beeo  grown  ooid,  inaurtng  strong,  liealthy 
growth.  Oider  varieties  sueh  as  Cbambromt 
etc.,  prices  on  application. 

FRANCIS   SUPIOT, 

67th  and  Laaoaster  Avenue,  Phlladelphl* 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write 

RrillTinil  TREES,  PLANTSAndKATIVE  FLO  WEBS 
DLNU 1 1  r  UL  for  parks,  priTate  ffronnds  aod  the  trade. 
Write  for  lowest  prices.  WM.  H.  H4RRISON  Ji  SONS, 
WyoMaaoek    Naracrles*  I^ehftaea  Bprlaca,   N.  T. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  irrtte. 

EVERGREEIHS. 

FINEST  STOCK  IN  THE  COUNTRY 
FOR  NURSERY  PLANTING,  OR 
HEDGES  AND  WINDBREAKS. 

MANY  THOUSAND  COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE. 

And  all  standard  sorts.     For  lowest  prices. 

Write  o.  L.  WHITNEY,  Warren.  O. 

Mention  American  GaraenJng  wftien  yon  write. 

MITH'SSMaLLFRUITS 

FOR  1897. 

100  varieties.  The  beet  of  the  old  and 
new  sorts.  Incladlna  the  new  Egyptian 
Ra»pherry,  one  of  to*  hardiest  blacks 
ever  produced .    ttend  for  list. 

B.    F.    SMITH, 

Box  8,  LAWRENCE.  KANSAS. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

FLOUifJAPAN&filUFORIill 

Chlneta  NarelttM,  over  100  Tarietiea 

of  Lily  Bu  bt.  Camellias.  Palms,  etc. 

HARDYPUNrS.  Japan  Maples,  Iris  K.. 

Clematis.  Cacti,  Flower  Seeds  and 

seeds  of  the  most  interesting  and 

beautiful  plants  of  California  and  Japan. 

Send  for  our  richly  Illustrated  Catalosrue  of 
48  pages  givlnflf  full  descriptions  of  above. 
N.  N.  BBII^BIt  ft  00..  San  Pranolaoo.  OaK 

(BSTABLISHED  1887). 

Mention  Amerioan  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

100  BEST  EVERGREEN  SEEDLIN6S 

(1c'i:vi-rH-,i  f  rtH'i^trtnall.onlytl.  100 best 

Wtirgri'i-iiti  ^  TO  5  ft.  delivered  east  of 

'     H.,.  ii>  Ml*-  ,only  SIO.  Write  for  free 

CHtHloff  u<i  nad  price  list  4e  50  btgr 

Tttt  r  fz;\  I II  h ,  selections  from  complete 

Ti u  rfi*^ ry  - lock.  Cash  paid  for  aet- 

EinL'  ij|.  rlube  or  to  nalettmen  with 

wLtht>ut  experience.     Address 

D.   HILL 

mUMEtl  8P«IAll$T,     DUNDEE,  ILL. 

NEW  C8UTI0IS II  FLOWERS. 

If  yon  want  to  know  about  them  send 
10  etc.  for  Mrs.  Theodoela  B.  Shepherd's 

N«w  Cat«logu«of  Rar« and  Beautiful 
Flowers. 

Many  New  BecoBlas*  New  Coanos* 
Rare  Oaotit  etc,  not  offered  by  others. 

V«nturtt-by-th«-S«a,     -     Callfarnla. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

An  ttlegantstock  of  large 

2  year  old,  fleld-grown 

^^^^^^^^^    HYBRID       PEKPET- 

"^^^^^^^^    UAL,       MOSS,       and 

CLIMBING    ROSE    PLANTS,    83.00    per 

dos ;  820.00  per  100. 

All  the  best  sorts,  old  and  new,  and  true  to 
name.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

W.  E.  WALLACE,  Nurseryman,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


Roses 


Hew,  tare  awl  Beafltihi  Plants 

A  Large  Collection  of  Rare  Hothouse  and  Green- 


eulUratlon.  Hardy  Perennials.  Pbloxes,  Japanese 
Irta.  Rotes.  Clematis,  etc.  New  andSUndsrd  Fruits, 
Bare  and  Beautiful  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Brergreens, 
etc.   Catalogues  on  applleatlon. 

JOHN  ^AUf.,  Waahlagtan,  D.C. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 
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bvPDENS 

OF  THE    ,    I 

WIfE 


ARE 
MANY 
OLD 


and  often  seem  to 
be  greater  than  she 
is  able  to  bear.  This 
is  doubly  true  when 
sickness  comes    to  her 
and  loares  )n  its  wake 
that  condition  of  lassi- 
tude which  b^X)cuksiL 
broken  down  condition. 
The  most  fruitful  causes  of 
these  conditions  are 

FEMALECOMPAINTS, 
Bright*  •  Disease, 
Urinary  Troubles, 
General  Debiut/. 
AND  Malaria. 
A  sure  and  efllDctual  remedy 
for  these  and  all  diseases  result- 
ing  from  disordered  Kidneys  and 
Idrer  Ja 


It  l8  a  purely  reflretable  prep- 
aration that  has  cured  thou- 
sands and  will  cure  you. 

Large  sized  bottles  or  new  style 
smaller  ones  at  your  nearest  store. 


tlons  and  Answers,^  etmj  PonltryHoase  PI  Ana, 


POULTRY  B00K5.  .i|«P-"r^SS: 

aii<! 

t».j . 

lyear,  50cts.    AIISl.OO.   Any  3 books,  40  cts.  i 
8  for  50  ctii.   J.  Darrow,  Chatham,  Vew  York. 

Mention  Ameriosn  Gardening  when  you  write. 


*25    cts^j    600  Qnes- 

--_,  FonltryHo 

it5cts.i  Pigeon  Queries.  ti5  ctfl.  I  Fancei a' R  view 


MO|ITO,RJIICUBATOR 

illustrated  Catalogue  for  Rtamp. 

■•dal  Md  MiMMa  Awm^hI  at  tk«  WorhFi  FUs 

A.  y.  Wnxuiis,  76  Kaoe  Bt.  Bristol. Ct 

Mention  Amerioan  Gardening  when  you  write. 

BEHER  THAN  A  DAIRY  FARM 

ie  a  ponltiT  farm.   More  money  and   lew 


P 


.^^^       printed  In  colors  sent  Tor  10  cents     Addresi 
mm^    iOHNBAUSCHEA,Jr.Box8B,Frae|»ort,lll 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


Chickens  »r»Tjyyg- 

-EXCastOR,  Incubator 

dpcr»tloQ,      |^wi:A     tir\or4 
iPSt*?1a*B  llahihrr  ni«il«. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  vou 

♦ A  GOOlk  — 


9r\t*». 


Praaiag  Knife. 

YOU  HAVE  NEED  OF  ONE? 

Send  11.00  to  ihe  Mew  Yerk  Farmer, 
Port  JerTls.  N.  Y..  and  the  knlta  will  be  sent, 
postpaid,  as  well  as  the  paper  for  one  year. 

The  New  York  Farmer 

Is  a  wide-awake,  up-to-date  journal,  looking 
after  the  Interests  of  the  agrtcuUarsl  popu- 
lation, keeplhg  well  In  the  tbreground  In  all 
matters  pertaining  to  agrlcnltu>  e,  the  dalrv, 
poultry,  etc.  and  furnishes.  In  addition, 
niuoh  Taluable  literature  for  toe  home. 

Sent  5  weeks  fer  10e«  '^peolmen  copy 
free. 

NEW  YORK  FARMER,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

Mentioh  Afaierinan  Oa|-deiilng  wlj^.a  yo^  writ)^. 


ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


POPULAR    NOTES    POR    THB  8UCCB88PUL 
AJIATBUR. 

BUii*F  ROCKS. 

A  noUble  feature  of  the  late  New  York 
show  waa  the  large  number  of  buff  fowls 
preaent.  The  heautifui  Buff  Cochin  may  be 
said  to  rank  as  a  purely  fancy  bird.  But  we 
have  now  at  least  three  hand0ome  breeda 
of  buffB  that  are  puahing  for  distinction  as 
general  purpoae  fowls.  These  are  the 
Buff  Leghorns,  Buff  Wyandottes  and  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocka.  The  last  cure  making  spe- 
cial claim  to  tfuperiority  as  dressed  poultry. 
Besides  the  usual  good  qualities  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  the  BuflDs  aak  notice,  from 
broiler  men,  on  the  ground  that  buff  pin- 
feathers  do  not  ahow  at  all  on  thtf  yellow 
skin.  The  color  of  the  plumage  is  a  moat 
attractive  one  to  poultry  lovers,  and  dwell- 
ers on  the  home  plot  could  not  find  this 
breed  otherwise  than  aatlsfactory.  The 
broad  claim  ia  made  that  these  are  the 
most  promising  general  purpose  fowls  of 
America.  And  they  might  well  attract  at- 
tention anywhere. 

BARI«T-I«ATIHO    PVIiLESTS. 

The  struggle  for  a  record  for  early  lay- 
ing is  developing  somewhat  ludicrous  feat- 
urea.  Four  montha  and  a  half,  four  months 
and  threa  months  and  a  half  from  the  egg 
are  being  reported  too  commonly  to  cause 
notice.  A  late  report  of  a  pullet  laying  at 
eleven  months  and  one  day  old  has  raised 
a  protest  from  the  editor  of  the  poultry 
paper  to  which  it  was  sent.  He  saye  "It's 
too  young."  As  a  matter  of  fact  raisers 
of  poultry  for  home  use  will  find  it  only  a 
detriment  to  the  fowls  to  be  pushed  so 
hard.  The  birda  will  lose  in  size  and  vigor 
of  constitution  more  than  they  gain  other- 
wise. Five  months  is  early  enough  for 
young  stock  to  begin  to  lay,  even  if  of  the 
smaller  breeds.  With  the  large  breeds 
six,  seven  or  eight  months  is  often  better, 
as  well  aa  nearer  the  common  record. 

STROBILANTHKS. 

The  Strobilanthes  Dyerlanus,  though  un- 
doubtedly very  beautiful  when  well  grown, 
is  not  giving  a  good  account  of  itself  in 
cool  windows.  The  tendency  to  legginees 
shown  during  the  summer  has  become  ac- 
centuated, and  the  plant  Is  far  from  an 
ornament  to  ihe  window  collection.  It  must 
give  place  to  something  that  likes  cool 
conditions. 

WIBTDOW     PI^ANT     OUI-TIVATIO!f. 

The  duty  of  cultivation  is  a  point  seldom 
in  the  mind  of  the  window  gardener,  yet,  if 
cultivation  is  one  of  the  largest  factors  in 
success  outside,  it  surely  ought  to  count 
for  much  indoors  also.  This  especially  if 
water  be  given  at  the  top  of  the  pot,  so 
that  the  surface  becomes  badly  baked.  It 
is  a  point  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  fine  roots  near  the  surface  need  great 
care,  and  the  soil  must  not  be  stirred 
deeply.  With  many  plants,  Indeed,  If  there 
be  sufficient  room,  a  slight  sprinking  of 
fresh  earth  on  the  top  of  the  pots  will 
do  more  good  than  cultivation.  Making 
the  soil  very  porous  at  the  beginning  is 
really  the  best  help. 

NARCISSUS    BLOOMS    ON    SALK. 

As  the  ocrlbe  was  passing  along  a  New 
York  street  last  week  her  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  some  Narcissus  blooms  in  a 
glass  case.  They  corresponded  almost  ex- 
actly  to  the  deocriptlon  lately  given  of 
the  "Giant  White  Narcissus,"  the  blos- 
soms being  very  large  and  the  clusters 
many-flowered.  Noticing  her  close  scru- 
tiny, the  dealer  hastened  up  to  Inquire  if 
flowers  were  wanted.  "No,"  was  the  reply, 
"my  attention  was  caught  by  the  large 
size  of  the  clusters.  Are  these  paper 
white?"  "No,"  exploded  the  would-be 
seller,  "they  are  flowers."  "Oh-h!" 
choked  the  scribe,  "I-I  did  not  mean  Just 
that"  and  hurried  on  without  attempting 
further  explanation.  It  is  often  said  that 
moot  buyers  do  not  know  one  sort  from 
another.  Is  it  often  true,  also,  of  ap- 
parently intelligent  dealers?  It  certainly 
wai3  in  this  one  caoe. 


Smouldering  fires 
of  old  disease 

lurk  in  the  blood  of  many  a 
man,  who  fancies  himself  in 
good  health.  Let  a  slight 
sickness  seize  him,  and  the 
old  enemy  breaks  ■. out  anew. 
The  fault  is  the  taking  of 
medicines  that  suppress,  in-' 
stead  of  curing  disease.  You 
can  eradicate  disease  and 
purify  your  blood,  if  yon  use 
the  standard  remedy  of  the 
worlcf, 

Ayer^s 
Sarsapariiia. 


VARIOUS    SOLANUBIS. 

Standing  in  the  end  door  of  a  commercial 
greenhouse  recently  the  writer  wsa  at^ 
tracted  particularly  by  one  block  of 
blossomy  white  about  half  way  down  the 
house.  From  this  vanatge  point  stid 
block  was  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  house. 
Closer  inspection  showed  it  to  l»e  a  lot  of 
young  plants  of  Solanum  jasmlnoides,  Just 
coming  into  bloom,  four  of  them  more  than 
six  or  eight  inches  high.  Yet,  if  one  should 
hand  a  cluster  of  these  blooms  (or  of  thoie 
of  the  lilac  sort)  to  a  farmer  he  would  be 
likely  at  once  to  pronounce  them  potato 
blossoms.  The  family  resemblance  is  very 
striking,  though  the  Solanum  Jasmlnoidee 
haa  a  chaste,  aristocratic  look  not  be- 
longing to  the  denizens  of  the  potato  field. 
The  colored  sort  is  scarcely  superior  In  any 
degree  to  the  potato  blossom.  The  new 
candidate,  the  to-be  azure  blue  Rantonettl, 
has  foliage  more  potato-like  than  the  others. 
As  to  bloom.,  we  shall  see  later. 

Myra  V.  NORYS. 


filUCQ  nrr  *  tw«fnl  «rtIclM  for  only  t-Omo.  milM. 
DAMCO  rnCC  toPoultryKeeperattScBrerypooltiT 
raiser  wants  this  leading  poultry  paper.  Sample  free. 
Address  Poultry  KsBPXB  Go.,  Box  39  ParkasbiirKt  F>i^ 

Mention  Aroertean  Qardenlna  when  ftm  write. 

AMERICAN  QARDENINQ 

aiwThe  Ohio  Farmer, 

Both  On0  Thar  Bach  for  mUy  $1.90. 

THE  OHI«  FABMEB  Is  a  laxye,  M  pMe  weekly. tt 
per  year.  A  National  FiRrm,  HtooK  and  Home  Joornu, 
and  is  Clearly  tke  Leaier  ef  tke  Asrtealtaral  Press 
•f  Amerlea.  It  pays  more  for  illustratiODS,  Oorreipoii> 
denoe  and  Mai  ket  Rcoorts  than  any  other  of  its  wss. 

It  Is  ihe  Beet  aad  OeeU  ae  mere  thaa  ethers. 
8e«d  for  a  SAMPLE  COPT  to  THE  OHIO  FARMER, 
Cleveland,  O. 

OrTBE  OHIO  FARMER  wlU  start  their  paper  the  dste 
the  order  is  recetred  by  them,  and  oontlnae  to  Jan.  wa- 
14  months.  If  ordered  at  •■««.  Address  aU  orders  te 

AMERICAN  QARDENIN6.  P.  0.  Box  1697,  Naw  Ysrt. 


Esiabli$hed  44  Years. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 

Comlssioo  Dealers 

100  lorrar  St.,  NEW  TORI. 
Fruits,  Poultry,  Game,  Eggs, 

ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  TAKEN  ON  COMlilSSION 

H OT  HOUSE  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  yen  write. 


Feb.  27,  I8g7. 
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WHOLESALE  MARKET  REPORT 


New  York. 

BnsineM.  generally  tpeaklnc*  bas  been  fair, 
with  a  protpoot  of  oontlnaance.  But  no  ad- 
rtaee  over  eztottns  prices  to  to  be  expected. 
As  it  is,  the  market  Is  clearing  fslrly  well  at 
normal  figures.  A  large  proportion  of  South- 
em  stock  Is  arriving  in  a  condition  akin  to 
rottenness,  and  consequently  irill  not  make 
freight  charges.  At  the  same  time,  it  lowers 
general  prtceai 

liOoal  grown  hot  house  stock  Is  also  defi- 
cient in  qoallty.  espeoiailly  lettuce,  for  which 
50c.  per  dosen  Is  the  top  notch.  Radishes  are 
also  poor;  when  really  good  they  make  $2.50 
to  I8.0O  per  100  hunches,  but  there  is  not  sufil- 
dent  quantity  of  this  class  to  speak  about 

Celery  Juet  now  is  making  fancy  figures. 
When  quality  is  at  all  sood  prices  range  from 
60c.  to  fl.26  per  dosea  stalks. 

CiMumhers  remain  as  quoted  last  week. 

Mushrooms  haye  improved,  and  are  now 
clearins  at  figures  ranging  from  20c  to  6O0. 
per  ]%. 

Tomatoes,  when  good  and  bright,  reaHze  Mc. 
per  lb. 

Hot  house  strawberries  are  selling  wcAl  at 
prices  previously  quoted. 

European  grapes  are  in  light  supply,  and 
prices  are  stiffening. 

Apples— New  York  perhaps  has  the  nndlgni- 
fled  position  of  being  the  lowest  price  market 
just  now  to  be  found  anywhere.  Receipts 
from  September  till  now  and  fbr  the  week  are 
ss  follows: 

RecelpU  for  week 44,878 

Receipts  since  Sept  1 1,107,667 

Receipts  same  time  last  year 597.043 

Bsports  for  week 18,949 

Bzports  since  Sept.  1 680,132 

Bxports  same  time  last  year 263,1JM 

Spitsenburg.  fancy,  per  bbl 2  00#2  60 

—Common  to  fair,  per  bbl 1  26$!  75 

Baldwin.  Vt.  and  northern,  fancy.... 1  3701  60 

— Wn.  N  T.,  good  to  fantjy,  per  bbl.l  12®1  87 

—Up-river,  per  bM 1  1201  25 

Baldwin  ft  Qreenlng.  Vermont,  prime.l  1201  25 
Greening. Vermont  A  nthn.  fancy.  bbl.l  8701  62 

— w'n  N.  Y.,  gd.  to  fancy,  per  bW.l  1201  37 

—Up-river,   per  bbl 1120125 

Greening  A  Bald'n,  ordinary.  i>er  bbl.l  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  qt 80    12 

Cauliflowers.  California,  per  crate... 2  0003  00 

—Florida,  H-bbl.  basket 1  0002  00 

Cabbases.  per  100 2  5004  00 

—Florida,  per  barrel  crate 1  2501  75 

Celery,  fiat  bunches,  per  dosen  bchs.    7501  50 

—California,  large,  per  doz.  stalks..    60®1  00 

— Avei>ege  best,  per  doz.  stalks 250    40 

Carrots,  wasbed.  per  bbl 75 

—Unwashed,  per  bbl 60 

Sgg  plants.  Fla..  per  H-bbl.  box 1  5002  50 

Bscarole.  N.  O.,  per  bbl 6  00 

Kale.  Norfolk,  per  bbl 400    60 

Lettuce.  Pla.  chce  to  fey,  H-bbl.  bak.2  75'??:3  50 

—Eastern,  per  dozen 250    75 

Onions.  E)astern,  white,  per  bbl 4  00<®6  50 

— Eastern  red.  per  bbl 3  2503  50 

—Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl 8  0003  25 

— <;anadlan.  red,  per  bbl 2  75 

—Havana,  per  box 2  5002  65 

— BernMida.  per  box 2  75 

Peppers.  Fla..  per  crate  or  carrier... .2  0003  00 

Parsnips,   per  bbl 75 

Parsley.  Bermuda,  per  crate 1  0001  75 

Romalne.  Bermuda,  per  crate... 1  0001  25 

Squash    Marrow,  per  bbl 1  2501  50 

—Hubbard,  per  bbl 126 

String  beans.  Fla.,  fancy,  per  crate... 3  5004  00 

^—J'^a..  poor  to  prime 1  5003  00 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl..... 5001  00 

Tomatoes. Pla..  vd  to  pme,  per  carrier.  1  5001  75 
Turnips.  J'y  and  I».  I.,  Russia,  per  bbl.  500    76 


Philadelphia. 

The  supply  of  all  kinds  of  stock  -has  fallen 
olT  but  what  has  come  in  has  found  ready 
sale.  Reports  from  Florida  state  that  there 
have  been  very  heavy  rains  there  last  week 
so  that  what  stock  is  coming  In  is  poor. 

Apples  vhow  a  little  weakening,  on  account 
of   Urger  supply.     Ten  car  loads  arrived  on 
Monday  and  were  held  for  a  higher  market. 
Prices  are: 
Bpltzenberg.  fancy  2  0002  25 

—fair 1  3501  50 

Baldwins,  fancy 1  4001  75 

—Fair  1  2001  35 

Greenings    1  3601  50 

Strawberries  are  scarce  and  of  poor  quality 
and  sell  at  40c.  to  50c.  per  basket. 

Mushrooms  are  going  better  at  86c.  and  40c. 
per  lb. :  none  being  left  over  at  these  prices. 

Hot  house  cucumbers  are  now  coming  in, 
and  are  held  at  12.60  to  )l3.00  per  dozen, 
but  find  few  takers  at  these  prices. 

AH  kinds  of  vegetables  are  somewhat  scarce. 
Beets.  Pla.  (few  on  hand),  per  crate..  1  50<a>2  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  qt 80    10 

Cahbai^es.  Pla..  per  crate 1  50<a)2  00 

Canliflower,  Fla..  per  basket 1  50<^2  00 

Oel«T.  extra,  per  doz.  stalks 500    75 

—Fair  to  Rood 25(?2>    40 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl 7501  00 

Lettuce.  Fla.,  per  basket 1  7.'>®2  00 

Spinach.  Fla..  per  bbl 75®2  00 

Tomatoes,  hot  house,  per  bbl 350    40 

—Pla.,  fancy,  per  crate 2  0002  25 

—Fla..  fair  1250150 


Onions,  ESastem.  white 4  7606  00 

— Eastern,   yellow 2  7604  00 

— E^astem,  red 8  2508  75 

There  are  no  Ehiglish  hot  house  grapes  on 

the  market  and  very  few  Spanish  white. 


Grower  vs.  Commission  Man. 

A  leoal  doelslon  of  great  Importance  waa 
made  at  Lyons,  N.  T.,  onx  Feb.  18.  J.  0. 
Meyer,  of  that  place,  sued  W.  O.  Ahrens, 
wholesale  grocer,  of  New  Tork  oity,  (or 
alleged  loss  oo  difference  In  prices  re> 
turned  for  a  car  load  of  apples  sold  for 
the  plaintiff  on  Jan.  27,  andi  the  market 
quotation  tor  that  time.  Goods  were 
shipped  Friday,  January  24,  to  J.  P.  Heard, 
who  hBLB  elnce  died;  but  inasmuch  as  he  was 
backed  by  the  defendant,  Ahrens,  litigation 
proceeded. 

Plaintiff  ocmtended  that  applee  on  the  day 
that  he  had  instructed  hist  to  be  «o4d  were 
quoted  12.75  for  greenings  and  13.25  for 
reds,  whereas  these  bad  t>een  sold  Cor  $1.75 
and  $2.25,  respectively;  he,  therefore,  sued 
for  the  difference.  The  defense  was  that 
during  the  time  of  transit  the  thermometer 
fell  to  10  degrees  below  zero,  consequently 
the  face  of  the  barrel  and  all  fruit  touching 
wood  was  frosen  «uid  opened  up  in  ba;d>  oca- 
dltlon.  Further,  the  defense  contended  that 
the  apples  were  "repacks"  and  that  the 
greenings  were  "scaldefd." 

Elvery  possible  means  had  been  adopted  to 
sell  at  the  beet  price;  some  fifteen  or  more 
buyers  had  been  approached,  but  owing 
to  the  poor  condition  of  the  apples,  they 
could  not  be  placed.  Eventually  they  were 
sold  to  a  reputable  house  for  the  price 
quoted,  and  only  a  commission  of  5  per  cent, 
charged.  The  Jury  awarded  a  verdict  to 
the  plaintiff  of  |78  and  costs.  Notice  of 
appeal  was  at  once  given  and  allowed. 


CatalogueB  Received. 


WiSGONSizr  Flower  Bxchahce,  Milwaukee, 
—Pries  List  of  Plants,  etc. 

B.  y.  TEAS,  Irvington,  Ind.— Price  List  of 
Fruit  Trses  and  Plants,  etc. 

HiLFiNOBR  BROS ,  Port  Bdward,  N.  Y.— Price 
List  of  Standard  flower  Pots. 

William  Bull,  Chelsea,  London,  Bug.— Cata- 
logue of  Seeds.    (Illustrated.) 

NoRMAzr  COLE.  Olens  Palls,  N.  Y.->  Price 
List  of  New  Hybrid  Gladiolus. 

W.  ATLEB  Burpee  A  Ce.,  Philadelphia.-- 
Price  List  for  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists 
for  1897. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Hutchins,  Indian  Orchard, 
Mass.— Sweet  Pea  Annual  for  1897;  contains 
list  of  all  the  novelties  and  standard  sorts, 
with  fall  cttltural  directions  for  outdoor  cul- 
ture. The  Annaal  is  illustratsd ;  among  the  , 
pictures  shown  are  photographs  of  several 
Sweet  Pea  specialists. 

James  Carter  ft  Co.,  London,  Bug. —A 
large  and  beautifully  gotten  np  catalogue  of 
Tested  Garden  Seeds,  containing  many  illus- 
trations, the  greater  portion  of  which  are 
reproduced  from  photographs  taken  from 
nature.  A  handsome  colored  plate  of  single 
and  double  primulas  accompanies  this  cata- 
logue. 

W.  ATLBE  Burpee  A  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa* 
-Farm  Annual.  Prom  the  present  issue  of  the 
Annual  we  learn  that  this  well-known  firm  has 
"  become  of  age  "—in  other  words,  has  reached 
its  aist  year;  and  a  glance  at  the  contents  of  the 
Annual  will  show  that  the  firm  attains  its  ma- 

Jorlty  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  and 
nthe  healthiest  possible  condition.  Pull  de- 
scriptions are  furnished,  and  the  indorsements 
of  those  who  have  raised  seeds  supplied  by  the 
firm  go  to  show  that  the  Annual,  as  claimed, 
tells  **  the  plain  truth  about  seeds."        fei    ^^ 


Wounded  and 

Paralyzed. 

AN  OLD  VETERAN  OF  THE  WAR  AFTER 

YEARS  OF  SUFFERINO  HAS  A  SHOCK 

OF  PARALYSIS. 


From  the  Pre-B^  Utiea,  N.  F. 


Mr.  David  G.  Talbot  is  a  well-known  and 
respected  citizen  of  Otsego  County,  New 
York,  residing  at  Edmeston,  who  thres 
years  ago  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  which 
he  attributes  to  the  effects  of  a  wound  re- 
ceived on  the  i6th  of  June,  1864,  before 
Petersburg,  Va.,  while  serving  with  the 
New  York  Heavy  Artillery. 

The  following  is  his  own  accotmt  of  his 
illness  and  convalescence,  which  will  be 
found  Intel  esting: 

Edmeston,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  31,  1896 

'•  On  the  fifth  day  of  December,  1803,  I 
was  taken  with  a  paralytic  shock,  which  af- 
fected the  whole  of  the  left  side,  and  I 
could  not  speak  for  three  weeks.  I  was  con- 
fined to  my  bed  for  a  long  time  and  con- 
stantly attended  by  a  physician,  though 
little  relief  was  experienced.  My  stomach 
and  the  muscles  of  ray  throat  were  much 
affected.  I  wss  wounded  in  June,  1864,  at 
Petersburg,  Va.,  having  then  lost  three 
fingers  of  my  left  hand,  and  that  always  af- 
fected me  in  a  marked  degree,  my  arm  often 
becoming  numb.  I  should  state  that  on  the 
day  I  received  the  stroke,  I  had  two  distioct 
shocks,  the  first  in  the  morning,  which  was 
so  light  that  the  doctor  was  not  at  all 
alarmed,  but  the  second  nearly  finished  me 
up.  Ever  since  the  war  I  had  suffered  with 
nervous  debility,  and  my  condition  was  very 
bad  when  I  was  attacked.  I  am  now  sixty 
years  old,  and  hardly  dsred  look  for  any- 
thing approaching  good  health  after  my  life 


of  suffering,  but  I  saw  so  much  said  about 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  in 
the  newspapers,  and  that  thajr  were  good 
for  paralytics,  that  I  determined  to  try 
them.  This  £  did  jtist  one  year  and  four 
mouths  ago.  I  strictly  followed  directions 
and  felt  better  withia  a  week.  I  am  not  the 
same  man  I  was  when  I  began  to  take  Dr. 
Williams'  medicine.  My  old  comrade.  Nor* 
ton.  who  was  in  the  same  company  and 
regiment  with  me,  and  was  a  grievous  suf- 
ferer from  general  nervous  debility,  at  my 
recommendation  has  taken  Dr.  Williams* 
Pink  Pills,  and  they  have  helped  him  won- 
derfully. 

*'  I  certify  on  honor  that  the  above  state- 
ment is  true  in  every  particular. 

(Signed)  David  C.  Talbot." 

witness  John  C.  Lappeus. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and 
restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  also  a 
specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females, 
such  as  suppressions,  irregularities,  and  all 
forms  of  weakness.  They  build  up  the 
bloody  and  restore  the  glow  of  health  to  pale 
and  sallow  cheeks.  In  mien  they  effect  a 
radical  rnre  in  all  cases  arising  from  mental 
worry,  overwork,  or  excesses  of  whatever 
nature.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never 
in  loose  bulk)  at  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes 
for  $2.50, and  maybe  had  of  sll  drugi^ists,  or 
direct  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicisa 
Company,  Schenectady,  >(,.  y.    ..    .      • 
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!;  VEEBER  &  DON,  | 

i;    lUUMbinSt..  NEW  TORI. 


Illustrated    Catalogue  ;: 

of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 
NOW  READY. 


i[    EVERY    QAROENER    SHOULD  HAVE  ONE.    ][ 
Free  oa  Applleatlon. 


Mention  Amerloan  Qardening  when  you  write. 

FOR  SALE. 

AATtrtieemenU  not  to  exceed  elf  ht7  words  wMl 
W  taeerted  under  this  headlac  at  two  crvTS  rwm 
WM»  eaoh  Insertion,  psyabie  in  sdTsoee. 

ne  addreH  wlU  be  eharged  as  part  of  the  adn.. 
Mid  eeeh  lalttal,  or  a  nutfber,  eonnls  as  one  word. 
116  ealB  er  display  type  allowed. 

HUIiSKBOSOH  BROS.,  bolks  and  plants,  Bnsie- 
wood^K.  J. 

"KIBW  GLADIOLUS.    Leaflet  free.    Norman  Cole, 
^    Olens  Palls,  N.  Y. 

Clrcalar  free.    "Wm 


QTRAWBERRY   PLANTS. 
^    Carson  A  Son,  Rutland,  O. 


/;« ERANIUBfS,  16  for  one  dollar,  no  two  alike ;  free 
^^   by  mall.    D.  L  Hnnsberger,  Parker  Ford,  Pa. 

TOYELY  ARBUTUS  plants,  ferns  and  flowers 
-^  cheap.  Wyomanock  Nurseries,  Lebanon 
Springs,  N.  Y. 


1>ADISH  and  LETTUCE  Seed  for  forcing.  Write 
-^^  for  Samples  and  Prices.  Frank  H.  Battles, 
"     ■        n,  Rochebter»  N.  Y. 


q^HE  RIDGE  >¥ AY,  a  new  strawbeny  of  great 
-^  merit.  For  price  of  plants  and  free  cataloffue. 
address  M.  H.  Rldgeway  Box»2.  Wabash  City,  Ind. 

no  YOU  WANT  the  beet  flower  pots  7  If  ao,  ssod 
^  sddrsasto  The  WhIUdIn  Pottery  Co..  7U  Wharton 
M.,  Ptalladelphla.  Three  shipping  points,  can  sa?« 
yenftilght. 

ii^nn  per  acre  realised  fron  Mammoth  Rhn- 
^OVV  y^^^  plants.  $1.25  per  dos.  by  msU. 
Write  for  wholesale  prices.  F.  H.  Llewellyn,  Olean, 
N.Y. 

'M'EW  PINK  VIOLET  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor  (named  by 
•^^  permission),  12.00  per  dosen.  |10  per  100.  Orders 
flUed  In  rotation.  G.  Maltford,  Violet  iSpeolallst, 
Rhinebeck.  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  STRAWBERRY  plants.  10  kinds,  12 
each,  postpaid,  ll.OU.  1,000  sirawbenles,  600 
Brandywlne  red  rasoberries,  li.O  Ohio  black  rasp- 
berries, boxed  and  expre»«ed,  $4.26.  A.  T.  Csthcart, 
Bristol,  Ind. 

QTRAWBBRRY  PLANTS.  Try  the  Margaret 
^  Fountain.  Mlchtvan,  Clyde.  Glen  Mary.  H<>ad- 
qnarters  for  Uan  y,  Brandywlne  Marshall,  Parker 
Earle  and  all  choice  stAOdards.  Uat«Iogne  free  to 
all.    C.  N.  FiAiUborgh,  Leslie,  Mich. 

/3XADI0LUS  BULBS.  Marie  Lemoine.  (orchid 
^^    marked),  36e.  per  dos.    Marie  Lemoln**,  bulblecs 

i mostly  bloom  let  year),  20c.  per  10  •.  600.  76c.,  1.000 
11.26;  all  postpaid .  Price  list  free.  John  Fay 
Kennell,  (Grower)  Box  406.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

pEDAR  OIL  INSECTICIDE,  better  and  cheaper 
^  than  flr^tree  oil,  $2.60  the  gallon;  tl.OO  the 
quart  tlu.  Ceiiar  Oil  8oep,  pound  tins,  50  csnts; 
half  pounds  25  cents.  Sold  by  seedsmen  and  flortsu. 
August  Rolker  ft  Sons.  New  York,  P.  O.  Station  E. 

1  0  00( )  VIOLETS  giren  away.  $1  per  100  pays  for 
x\/,\/v/vr  packing  and  postage,  must  hare  room 
In  greenhouses  at  once.  Young  well-rooted  plants. 
Lady  Campbell.  The  earliest,  freest  bloomer,  sweet- 
est and  healthiest  of  all  double  violets.  C.  E.  Pri<e, 
Smtthtown  Branch,  N.  T. 

riOLD-COIN  VINELESS.  I  am  the  originator  of 
^  this  improved  strain  of  the  vln<>less  Sweet 
Potato,  and  I  will  send  free  a  full  history  of  It  and 
how  It  was  brought  to  Its  present  state  of  perfection, 
and  how  to  prow  them  successfully,  or  lor  10  cts.  In 
stamps  I  will  Include  a  sample  potato,  and  the 
stamps  may  b«  deducted  from  the  first  order. 
William  T.  Simpson,  Box  74,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

n.LADIOLI,  CANNAE,  CLIVIAS,  Souchet  and 
^^  Lemolne's  novelties  first  offered  In  America. 
Special  tested  selections  at  European  prices.  Extra 
mixtures:  Inglsslde  Hybrids,  Dv.  Van  Fleet's  choice 
collection,  Borbank's  California  Select,  Mt.  Vernon 
Hybrids,  Groff*s  Hybridized  Seed  and  Seedlings. 
Cannas.  Italia.  Austria,  and  best  standards.  New 
Hybrid  Cllvias.  Canna  Seed.  H.  H.  Groff,  Slmcoe, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

Are  You  L"*!rf**f,'""isi^  S 

^.—^—— .^^-Horticulture  ==  cs 
THE  GLEANER,  Austin,  Tex.      ^ 

...WILL TILL  ♦  YOU  ♦  ALLAOOUTIT...    -<» 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


Btufnesfl  Cards. 

Cards  will  be  inserted  under  this  heading  at  two 
ourra  pbr  woBDeach  Insertion,  payable  in  advance; 
the  address  to  be  counted  part  of  the  advertisement. 


f  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  consnltatlons,  plans, 
^  ■operlnteadenee.  plants,  labor,  etc.,  supplied  tot 
work  as  wsnted.  600  original  designs  for  residences, 
gardens,  parks,  etc.,  rsady  for  Inspection.  Com- 
ntinications  toUclted  from  those  who  require  the 
value  of  land  or  residence  developed  with  practical 
•oonomy.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  160r, 
New  York  CHy 


Situatiom  Wanted. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  under  this  head- 
ing at  OHC  CBHT  PER  WORD  each  Inssrtlon.  payable 
In  advance.  The  address  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  No  advertisement  inserted  for 
leas  than  fifteen  cents  per  insertioo. 

QTTUATION  wanted  in  private  place,  by  Oemnan 
^  gardener,  understands  greenhouse  and  outdoor 
cultivation  of  flowers  and  veROtables;  greenhouse 
bu  Idlng  and  heating.  Best  references.  Address 
B.  E..  c«re  Amerlcsn  Gardening. 

WM.  FITZ WILLIAM,  for  the  past  eight  years 
*^  orchid  grower  for  Wm.  Barr  Eaq.«  Barooald. 
Oranire,  N.  J.,  will  be  dlsenvaged  Msich  1st.  Testi- 
monials and  sa  isfsctory  references.  Address: 
Wm.  Fltawiniam,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

QITUATION,  as  gardener,  on  prlvste  plsce.  wanted 
^  by  a  Dane,  age  86,  married,  but  no  family.  All 
outdoor  gardening  and  greenhouse  culture.  Is 
sober  and  trustworthy,  h«s  been  nt'Srly  0  years  in 
present  plaoe.  Ad d ress  Scsndlnavlac ,  P.  O. ,  Ch loo- 
pee,  Mass. 

r^ARDENER  snd  florist.  48,  married,  no  children, 
^^  thoroughly  compt-tent  In  all  greenhouse  culture, 
stove,  and  all  other  kinds  of  plants,  flowers,  fruits, 
vegetables,  shrubs,  lawns  and  rosda  Life  experi- 
ence. Best  of  references.  Address  P.  Haesstg, 
Hooslck,  New  York. 

T^Y  women,  each  with  an  infant  or  ronng  child, 
-"-^   situations  In  the  country   (general  housework, 

8 lain  cooking,  etc.,)  In  New  York  and  sdjacent 
tates.  Small  wages  expected.  Railroad  fare  paid 
by  Association.  Apply  State  Charities  Aid  Associ- 
ation, 106  East  Twenty-second  St.,  New  York  City. 

n.ARDENER  and  Florista'  assistant.  English.  86 
^^  years  of  age.  single,  3  years'  experience  at 
florist  work,  also  8  years'  st  klichen  garden,  under- 
stands growing  vegetables  In  greenhouse,  good 
references,  drsires  situation  with  florist  or  market 
gardener  near  New  York.  Address  A,  care 
American  Gaidenlng. 

TJEAD  GARDENERS.— We  have  constantly  on 
■*-'■  hand  Gardeners  of  all  kinds,  single  and  msr- 
rled— men  competent  to  take  charge  of  graperies, 
greenhouses,  vegetable  ssrdens.  Iswns,  roads,  and 
the  usual  work  pertaining  to  their  profession. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Pet«r  Henderson  A  Co., 
86  A  37  CorUandt  St.,  New  York. 

r^ARDENEK  wanta situation.  Scotchman,  age  27, 
^  married,  no  fanUly.  13  years'  experience  in 
greenhouse,  sraperles,  also  In  fruit,  flowers  plants 
and  vegetables,  and  evenrthlng  regarding  horti- 
culture; would  take  charge  of  gentleman's  place. 
DtseoKSged  April  1st.  Good  references  A. 
Watson,  care  of  F.  De  R.  Wlaamann,  West«  hester, 
N.Y. 

CITUATION  wanted— First -claas  Gardener  with 
*^  diploma  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  will 
guarantee  fins  ncial  success  In  producing  cholctest 
ro»es.  also  mushrooms  under  glsss,  in  *sme  build- 
ing, and  best,  thereby  saving  expense  in  labor, 
space  and  fuel;  foreimr  vegetables  under  glsss  snd 
European  grapes  specialtiee;  thorough  artist  at 
table  decors tlons;  good  landscape  gardener;  best 
city  references.  Wm.  Thompson,  741  First  Ave., 
N.  Y.  City. 

WANTED.  A  competent  Florist  snd  Gsrdenerde- 
^'  sires  a  position  ss  superintendent  of  public 
psrk.  cemetery,  or  gentleman's  private  plaoe,  where 
thorough,  competent  and  practical  gardener  is  re- 

Sulred.  ao^ears  experience  in  all  branches  of  gar- 
enlng,  a  thorough  Landscspe  Gsrdener.  snd  well 
versed  in  sll  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  their  cul- 
tivation. <trictly  flist-clsss  position  dfslred  Al 
testimonials.  Esst  preferred.  Address  S.  R..  care 
American  Gardening. 


WANTED. 

A  thoroughly  posted  man  familiar  with  the 
propagation  and  earn  of  Ornamental  Nursery 
Stock. 

Also,  man  for  private  place,  competent  to 
care  for  Fogatahle  and  flowar  garden,  and  lawn, 
and  whe  can  drive  a  horse. 

Only  sober.  Industrious  parties  need  apply., 
stating  where  last  employed  and  wages  ex- 
pected. 

EI.M  Wn  HUBSERT  60 ,  Hiw  Run.  Ron. 

Mention  Amerlesn  Gardening  when  you  write. 


CRAY  HAIR  MADE  DARK 

Mrfpt  ar»«M.  Bn.  JL  HinnLSX,  ttIS  KnM  A«^  SI.  LmI^JU. 

Mention  American  Gardening  wihen  you  write. 


PRIVATE    GARDENERS. 

Appointment. 

James  Woods  has  been  appointed  orchid 
grower  to  W.  Barr,  Baronald,  Oranga,  N.  J., 
in  succession  to  William  Fltswllllam,  wbo 
has  resigned  and  seeks  another  place. 


Rev.  W.  T.  Hutchlna  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Amatear  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, in  place  of  Mr.  Wills,  who  declined 
to  serve. 


Hempstead  (L.  L)  Hort.  Society. 

The  above  society  held  Its  regular  month- 
ly meeting  in  the  King's  Daughters  House, 
Hempstead,  on  Monday,  February  8,  to 
which  the  most  prominent  residents  of  the 
township  wore  invited.  The  meeting  wss  a 
most  successful  one.  The  exhibits  of  plants 
and  cut  flowen,  and  the  Intereeting  discui- 
sions  on  same,  created  a  lasting  Impression, 
and  the  local  florists  look  forward  to  good 
resiAts. 

Mr.  Miller,  Oasis  Nursery*  exhibited  some 
well  grown  LoriUard  tomatoes  and  three 
different  brands  of  mnehroomt.  Chris  Res- 
old, of  Mineola,  showed  a  fine  display  of 
carnatione,  Including  some  new  seedlings. 
J.  Sldenburg,  Hempstead,  made  a  display  of 
flowering  plants  and  cut  flowers;  Weston 
Brothers,  a  group  of  ferns  and  cut  carna- 
tions; C.  W.  Ward,  Queens,  sent  a  vase  of 
Scotts;  Mr.  KIndsgrsb  put  up  a  flne  bunch 
of  the  California  violet,"  and  John  M.  Hunt- 
er a  pan  of  Begonia  ShrfordlL  The  society 
intends  to  hold  an  exhibition  In  April  (or 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  purchasing 
of  ESaster  plants. 

Philadelplila. 

Although  the  attendance  was  not  very 
large  at  the  meeting  on  Feb.  16,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  its  being  spring  election  day.  Mr. 
Joseph  Meehan  read  an  Interesting  paper 
on  Herbaceous  plants,  and  the  hints  on 
their  cultivation  was  very  valuable.  Mr. 
Thilow  explained  the  plans  of  flower  beds 
submitted  in  the  Ridgway  contest.  The 
premium  for  mushrooms  offered  by  Henry 
F.  Michell,  was  awarded  to  Wright  A 
Ward,  who  staged  a  grand  dish  which  wts 
greatly  admired.  The  premiums  offered  by 
Clarence  H.  Clark,  Esq.,  for  vegetables  and 
salads,  were  awarded  to  R.  C.  Kalghn  and 
James  Westcott,  respectively. 

New  York. 

The  flrst  floral  meeting  of  the  horticul- 
tural section  of  the  American  Institute  will 
take  place  on  March  9.  at  their  own  rooms. 
Nos.  111-116  W.  Thirty-eighth  street  Hiis 
will  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  those 
who  have  aeedling  carnations  or  other  nov- 
eltles  to  exhibit,  to  put  them  before  the 
public.  Certificates  wlU  be  aw«u^ed  to 
meritorious  varieties.  The  president.  Dr. 
Hexamer,  solicits  exhibits  of  every  kind, 
and  anticipates  a  very  successful  meeting. 


Honor  to  Whom  Due. 

Mr.  Murdoch,  on  page  18,  says  that  when 
he  was  a  bit  younger  he  was  foreman  un- 
der gardenem  when  they  came  to  the  front 
in  producing  first-class  grapes.  I  say  it  ws^ 
quite  different  with  Mr.  Murray,  as  he  did 
not  keep  any  such  men  as  foremen,  but 
gave  each  man  charge  of  a  certain  depart- 
ment, and  if  he  did  well  in  it  to  that  man 
he  gave  the  credit.  Moreover,  I  did  not  in 
my  flrst  letter  say:  I  was  superintendent 
gardener  or  that  I  had  "entire"  charge,  and 
Mr.  Murray  himself  says  that  I  had  charge 
of  the  grape  house  referred  to. 

ALEXANDER  NAPIER,  N.  Y. 


The  mrater  HTacinth^-Thls  interest- 
ing aquatic  is  sesponsible  for  an  Immense 
amount  of  Inoonvenlence  to  boatmen  on 
some  of  the  heretofore  navigable  rivers  of 
Gulf.  Introduced  within  recent  years  to 
those  rivers,  it  hss  increised  so  rapidly  that 
it  covers  square  miles  of  surface  with  a 
dense  matted  growth,  interfering  with  and 
at  times  compelling  steamers  to  come  to  a 
standstill.  In  the  United  States  Senste, 
lately,  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was 
sanctioned  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  investigate  methods  of  ridding  those 
rivers  of  this  nuisance. 


Feb.  27,  1897. 
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American  Carnation  Society. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  in  Cincinnati  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  Feb.  18  and  19.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  carnation  growers  present, 
and  the  flowers  exhibited  showed  wonder- 
ful Improvement  over  those  displayed  on 
former  similar  occasions.  The  exhibition 
was  pronounced  by  experts  to  have  been 
the  finest  ever  seen  anywhere. 

Among  the  principal  varieties  shown  may 
be  mentioned  the  following:  Seedlings, 
White  Cloud  and  Storm  Queen,  both  white 
having  extremely  large  flowers  and  strong, 
stiff  Btema.  These  were  exhibited  by  Fred 
Domer  &  Sons  Co.,  La  Fayette,  Ind.  This 
firm  also  displayed  some  magnificent  Uncle 
John,  white,  a  variety  which  has  been 
found  difficult  to  grow  by  most  carnation 
men  on  account  of  its  susceptibility  to  the 
disease  called  rust.  Domer  &  Sons  Co. 
also  made  a  grand  showing  with  a  collec- 
tion of  600  fiowers  comprising  the  best 
standard  varieties  and  many  other  promis- 
ing seedlings,  more  particularly  those 
showing  yellow  ground. 

B.  G.  Hill  &  Co.  exhibited  their  new 
white  variety.  Flora  Hill,  which  obtained 
the  Carnation  Society's  certificate  at  New 
York  last  year.  This  kind  was  awarded  the 
prize  for  the  best  100  white  on  exhibition. 
The  same  firm  also  showed  Mars,  a  scarlet 
seedling  which  also  captured  the  prize  la 
that  class.  Other  new  kinds  in  this  ex- 
hibit were  Painted  Lady,  pink;  and  Whit- 
comb  Riley,  a  large  white  pencilled  with 
carmine^ 

W.  N.  Rudd  of  Chicago  exhibited  two 
grand  vases  of  Jubilee,  which  were  the  ad- 
miration of  the  vistors. 

C.  W.  Ward,  Queens,  N.  T.,  had  some 
new  seedllngis^  among  them  Charles  A. 
Bana,  a  beautiful  shell  pink;  John  Toung, 
white,  and  Mrs.  James  Dean,  pink. 

Breitmeyer  &  Sons,  Detroit,  Mich.,  car- 
Tied  off  the  prize  with  their  yellow  varie- 
.gated  variety.  Mayor  Pingree. 

Other  prize-Ukers  were  R.  Witterstaet- 
ter,  Sedansville,  O.,  for  Bnnna  Wacher,  a 
bright  pink  seedling;  Dorner  &  Sons'  Co., 
loT  their  white  variegated  Mrs.  George  M. 
Bradt,  which  were  marvels  of  good  cultlva- 
Uon. 

The  society  was  very  sparing  in  dispens- 
ing its  certificates,  only  three  being  award- 
-ed.  These  were  given  to  F.  Dorner  &  Sons' 
Co.,  one  each  for  White  Cloud  and  Storm 
Queen  as  third-year  seedlings,  and  to  W.  J. 
A  M.  S.  Vesey  for  Fort  Wayne,  as  second- 
jear  seedling  scarlet. 

The  session0  of  the  society  were  held  in 
the  Gibson  House  and  were  very  largely 
attended.  The  president,  in  his  address, 
recommended  a  fixed  scale  of  points,  also  a 
scale  each  for  exhibition  and  conunercial 
varieties.  These  points  were  discussed  and 
scales  finally  adopted. 

W.  R.  Shelmire  of  Avondale,  Pa.,  read  a 
very  able  paper  on  the  'Carnation,"  from 
the  taking  of  the  cutting  to  planting  in  the 
field,  in  which  he  described  his  method. 
The  paper  was  exceedingly  practical. 

At  the  Friday  morning  session  Chicago 
was  selected  as  the  next  meeting  place  of 
the  society,  and  the  following  ofllcere  were 
elected:  President,  W.  N.  Rudd,  Chicago; 
vice-president,  Fred  Domer,  Jr.,  Lafayette. 
Ind.;  secretary,  Albert  M.  Herr,  Lancaster, 
-Pa.;  treasurer,  Charles  H.  Allen,  Floral 
Part.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Henry  Weber,  of  Oakland,  Md.,  read 
a  very  instructive  paper  on  the  "Carnation 
is  the  Field  and  in  the  House." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading  of  this  paper  several  growers  inti- 
mated that  they  had  abandoned  all  overhead 
watering  because  it  induced  spot  and  rust. 
As  a  remedy  for  red  spider,  thorough  ven. 
tllation,  smoking  with  tobacco  extract  and 
the  painting  of  sulphur  mixed  with  linseed 
oil  upon  the  pipes  was  recommended.  One 
grower  also  recommended  as  a  preventive 
•gainst  fungoid  diseases  spraying  with  a 
salt  water  solution  at  the  rate  of  four 
oimces  of  saU  to  three  gallons  of  water. 
Thia  he  applied,  commencing  about  three 
weeks  after  the  plants  were  housed,  «uid 
kept  up  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  a 
•eoople  of  weeks  until  March,  when  the 
spraying  was  done  regularly. 


Lenox,  flass. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  held  Feb.  20,  the  Rev.  W.  T. 
Hutchlns  read  an  excellent  paper  on  the 
"Sweet  Pea."  There  waa  a  very  good  at- 
tendance, some  sixty  members  being  pres- 
ent. Messrs.  Hoppe  and  Lemke,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  exhibitecii  a  few  blooms  of 
their  new  scarlet  carnation  Morello, 
which  was  Judged  worthy  of  the  first  class 
cerUfioate  of  the  society.  Mr.  Charles  Rik». 
sell  exhibited  a  well  flowered  specimen  of 
Dendrobium  nobile  (diploma).  At  the  next 
meeting  on  March  6  Professor  Watson,  of 
the  Buasey  Institute,  will  read  a  paper  on 
"Some  Native  Trees  and  Shrubs  That  Should 
Be  More  Frequently  Used  in  Ornamental 
Planting." 

Oceanic,  N.  J. 

The  seoond  February  meeting  of  the  Mon- 
mouth County  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  here  on  Friday,  Feb.  19.  Ehrery  mem- 
ber of  the  society  was  in  attendance  in 
aotioipatlon  of  the  "smoker."  Mr.  Patrick 
O'Mara,  of  New  York,  was  the  guest  of  the 
evening,  and  lent  material  aid  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conunittee  on  Public  Bxhibition 
by  his  suggestions.  An  Amerloan  Beauty 
rose  of  remarkable  size  andl  beauty  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Wellington  Kennedy,  of 
Red  Bank,  and  was  pronounced  by  Mr. 
O'Mara  to  be  the  fincGt  be  had  ever  seen. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the  presi- 
dent  introduced  the  artists  who  were  to 
furnish  the  evening's  cunusement.  The 
date  of  the  next  meeting  is  March  5. 


"  Fl  flMfFB  niKBirt  ''  New  book  OD  floricaltara 
rLUWLn  KULniCd  lo  chapters,  written  in 
oraestlonji  and  answers,  dlscnnlDg  SCO  floral  topics. 
Price,  *Z5  ets.The  Oouriir,  Box  A,  Chatham,  N.  T. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMKNTAL,  DECIDU- 
OUS AND  BVBUQBBEN*  OLD  STAND- 
AED    AND    BEST    NEW   VARIETIES. 

OTLam  supply  of  SHADE  TBBBS.  l^tol 
inch  oaJllper. 


KEEK  &  FOULK.  ."SSSSS^  Flisblic.  N.r. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


INDRSERTSTOGK 

H  grown  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  River.  It  Is  flrst-clasa. 
Prices   axe  Low.     50  sores  of 

FRUIT  TREES.  ^ 

and  Ornamental  Stock  to  sell. 

1W7  <^talogue  Free. 

T  J.D'WTER,  Comwallj  W.Y. 


Mention  Amertcan  Oardenlng  when  yon  wrifp 

Knight's 

Catalogue 

Of  Small  Fruit  Plants 

Should  be  In  the  hands  of  every  one  who  in- 
tends to  purchase  plants.  Michigan  northern 
grown  plants  are  the  beet  obtainable  and  my 
prioe  was  never  so  low.  I  can  save  you  money. 
Millions  of  plants  of  all  leading  varieties. 

Dayid  Knight,  Sawyer,  Mich. 

Mention  American  Qaailenlng  wfaen  yon  write. 


Ill       m^ii       \        111   ■ 
The  sluilct«t     1 
M  AU3f01^1A8, 

aod  oUier  TREES 

SHRUBS 

Hcrlb*!d  In  our  Wt-w 
CntPklogbv,  FfoflJBely 
llluiiiriited,  1  n  e  1  u  a  i  u  g 
tbr^e  lUhoerapbs. 
Cont4iiDs  prlc^H  of 
1arg«  and  sman 
_^  ireos,  Bpecl- 
mena  for  Itn  mediate  etrect; 
and»pe<"l«l  pr\rii^e  for  quautl- 
lies.  AauldetoTrHFlant- 
I  ng .  Til  e  Ettost  00  m  p  I  e  te  (*at4i  Logtio  of  1 1« 
kind  ever  potiUahett    §  ceou  la  atiirapa. 

THOS.  MEENAN  &  SONS, 


Mention  American  Oardenlng  when  yon  writei. 


5,000,000  Strawberry  Plants.  Jl?  ^iSr^lSt^'l&ffSK'tl?': 


^ , earUest 

berry  ever  introdaeed :  B4lch«  tbe  largest  t  K««*BOZf  the  latest.  We  carry  the  laiKest  andbest  stpek 
in  the  United  States.  The  King  Red  Basnbe rrj.  the  briffhte«t  and  best  red  ever  ofltoed.  l.(W.(W  Wake- 
tf  eld  Cabbaae  Piantn.  A1m».  tobaeco  doit.   Send  for  free  wholesale  prioe-llst  free. 

TNOMPSOirS  SON*.  Originators  of  the  Strawberry,  Bio  Vlste,  V*. 
If  yon  cat  this  adv.  oat  and  send  with  60  cents,  we  will  send  free,  by  mall,  IS  p!anto  each  of  Bio  Bisel 
Tennr  --    -    —^ 


B  and  Lady  Thompson. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


STRA'W 

BA8P 

BI.A.OK 

OOOSB 

DIIW 


'I 

dag 


mWM.  G.  BABCOGI,  biidbmn.  116I 
For  prices  of  strong  STRAWBBBaY  PljAMTS.di] 
oat  in  solid  blocks,  not  from  between  the  rows,  tme  to  nam  .. 
OampetltUn  Defled,  QUA  LITT  oeaeidered*  Complete  Stock 
of  OUBRAMTH  AMD  OBAPBcft.  (MenUon  this  paper.) 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


BERRY 
PLANTS 


BIG  MONEY  IN  BLACKBERRIES 

llCUf  IICTUnn^  Gtow  300  Bnshels  Blackberries  per  sere.  Double  yorn  chops  of  Sirs  wherries 
IILff  nlCinUuu,  and  Raspberries  In  Quantity  and  quality  with  lets  work.  Commend  special 
customers  and  dealers  and  get  hU  prices  with  everythlna  sold  in  advance.  Be  a  Leader  In  the  Bnslneis. 
A  booklet,  which  has  RavoLUTioNizED  small  Fruit  Qrowlnr,  by  the  proprietor  of  the  largest  planutlon  of 
..  _     ..  '""^^     ''when  and  how ''he  does  It.    Send  your  address  on  a  postal  card 

Michigan. 


Small  Fruits  In  the  country.    Tells  the ' 
and  get  it  FREE  I 

R.    M.    KELLOGG,    Three    Rivers, 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write 


WE  OFFER 


7C2BCONO 
MTPCNV 


NEW  THINfiS 


The  Bianarck  A»»le— Bears  splendid  fruit  on  3-year  grafta    A  remarkable  new  fralt. 

Uedysaran  AlaUUasan— A  new  Mongolian  Shrub  of  great  beauty. 

Lord  PensmBoe^a  Uyhrld  8weethrlere— Worthy  a  place  in  every  garden. 

Vlhaman  Tenentoaan— We  consider  this  the  finest  shrub  grown.   Very  rare. 

PIcea  Cencoior— An  improvement  on  the  Blue  Spruce. 

The  Weeping  8prace.  ^      ^  ^ 

Clenatia  Panlcalatm— Without  an  equal  as  a  hardy  climber,  80  cts. 

Magnollaa,  Japaa  Maplea.  _  .   .    .     ^ 

The  best  stock  of  Herbaceoaa  Perenalala  in  the  country. 

Bhododendraas  aad  Aaaleaa  at  lowest  prices  quoted. 

For  all  these,  and  full  adyice  and  plans  for  planting  gronnda  and  gardens,  write  na.  „  ^  ^     ^^ 

■MT .:    •  .  .-^-* '  •••  INew  Catalogue  mailed  for  10  ct- . 

TIE  SRUY  NLL  lURSERT  CO.,  IK  State  SU  Bntai,  Ri» 

Mention  American  Oardenlng  when  yon  write. 
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AMERICAN    GARDENING. 


Questions  Answered. 

Oar  Inquiry  Department  Is  a  Bureau  of 
Information,  to  wbicb  iubscribers  can  apply 
freely  for  advice  on  all  subjects  in  tbe  field 
(»f  borticultnre. 

«••  We  cannot  undertake  to  reply  by  matt. 

S^ITKET    PKAS,    EARTHING    UP. 

(When  sowing  sweet  peas  on  the  gradual 
filling  in  plan— I  mean  covering  tbe  seed  abouv. 
one  inch  deep  at  flrat— how  hlgih  •bould  plants 
average  when  second  Inch  of  earth  is  s/ldedt 
When  adding  this  (second)  Inch,  and  at  suc- 
ceeding fillings  in  of  earth,  it  seems  impossi- 
ble to  avoid  burying  the  lower  leaves,  as  they 
are  «o  near  the  ground.  Does  it  do  any  harm? 
Very  many  of  mine  died  last  season  a^ter 
tech  filling  was  done  by  a  careful  gardensr, 
wflio  covered  no  tops  of  crowns.  Is  this  com- 
mon, and  when  this  system  is  to  be  pursued 
^ould  more  seed  be  sown  as  an  allowance  for 
death  of  more  or  less  of  the  young  plants? 
Is  it  not  just  as  well— It  is  cerUinly  much 
easier— to  add  the  second  inch,  and  so  on,  as 
soon  as  a  few  plants  show  their  tips?  I  tried 
this  one  season  and  had  good  suoceBS.-^S.  S. 
T..  Mass.)  ^  . 

—The  object  of  sowing  peas  In  a  trench  is 
mainly  to  secure  shade  and  moisture  for  the 
roots,  and  on  light  soils  in  an  exposed  garden 
may  be  followed  to  advantage;  but  where  the 
soil  is  any  way  retentive  and  not  apt  to  dry 
out  rapidly  the  system  is  unnecessary,  and, 
in  fact,  on  some  soils  may  be  Injurious.  This 
may  have  been  your  case,  or  if  not  so  the 
trench  may  have  been  too  deep,  .or  in  adding 
the  soil  some  of  the  vines  may  have  got 
broken  off  or  bent  under  thS  pressure  of  the 
soil,  and  in  tJiat  way  injured.  It  is  always 
Advisable  to  sow  more  tieeds  than  vines  are 
sctually  required. 

OHRYSAMTHEMtJM    GROWING  i    BSNG- 
LISH  VS.  AMKRICAN. 

(I  find  Molyneux's  bool^  is  an  English  work. 
Can  the  directions  there  given  be  followed  in 
every  respect  in  this  country?  Morton,  in  bis 
book  on  chrysanthemum  culture  for  America, 
constantly  speaks  of  "terminal"  buds,  but 
biakeft  no  menUon  of  "crown"  buds.  This 
has  puzzled  me.— Mrs.  S,  ?.  Adami.)  * 

—The  English  work  referred  to  was  wrlltjm 
by  one  who  in  the  time  when  he  was  stnibit- 
ing  wss  perhaps  the  most  sdccsssful  chrysan- 
themum grower  in  Europs,  and  he  faithfully 
deals  wi&  his  subject  hi  his  book,  and  in 
Ihat  way  he  is  reliable.  There  are  poinU. 
n6wever,  in  which  our  American  system  differs 
from  the  Englii^.  In  Great  BriUin.  to  make 
any  kind  of  success,  the  plants  have  to  be 
«fown  carefully  for  at  least  ten  months,  at 
least  so  a»  to  get  an  exhibition  bloom.  In 
this  climate  the  same  result  can  be  had  from 
a  cutting  rooted  in  May.  The  reason  Is  that 
£ere  plants  develop  much  more  rapidly  than 
they  do  there  duriiu  the  months  of  Beptem^ 
to,  October  and  Novsmber.  In  Bngl^d 
hearly  all  tbe  plants  are  rown  In  P<^i,  »Sir 
bench  or  box  system  not  being  so^mjicfk  Used, 
thit  even  in  this  country  st^me  ef  tftft  sensa- 
tional blooms  exhibited  are  s*  ftfbwn.  Many 
bf  Ibose  shown  by  Mh  W»k\\  or  Mr.  Rus- 
iwi,  both  of  MlllbHJdfe  J*.  Y..  sre  grown  in 
either  pota.or,  isiAiU  boxes.  The  rooU  are 
th^h  under  bett«|  ftbntrol,  and  feeding  can  be 
anpUed  moW  Iftniciously  and  a  more  deeply 
brnit  bldom  Vesults.  CommerclaJlr  In  this 
^tmtry  xk%  bench  plan  is  practiced  ss  being 
Sa  ^A'pest  and  most  expeditious,  jn^^the 
^^riiM^al  bud  Is  more  generally  used,  there 
JtSffg  only  a  few  varieties  that  require  to  be 
^en  from  the  crown  bud^  Probably  Morton 
Emitted  to  speak  of  the  minority.  Since  the 
Issue  of  his  book,  however,  we  have  had  a 
tew  kinds  that  are  almost  entirely  taken  from 
the  crown.  Yellow  Qaeen  is  an  insunce* 
VIOLST  DISEASE. 

(To  J.  Soebrer,  IIU):  PrevettUvasi  A  clftan» 
sweet  atmosptoers,  carefully  picking  off  the 
affected  leaves  as  they  appear  and  burning 
them  Remedies:  Nons  that  ar%  absolute. 
Syringing  is  practiced  by  seme  succeseful 
growers  and  condemned  oy  6thers.  U>cal 
circumstances  bays  much  to  do  with  deter- 
mining which  Is  the  best  method,  DeUiis  of 
cultivation  will  appear  shortly. 
TO  MAKE  PASSION  OTLOWBRS  BLOOM 

a  have  grown  two  varieties  of  Passlflora  for 
years  In  my  conservatory.  They  grow  resflijy. 
running  ail  ever,  but  never  produce  flow«». 
How  can  I  Induce  bloom?— J.  H.  C.  N.  J.) 

—Rest  the  plants  a  lltUe  and  slightly  dh^dk 
the  roots.  Give  no  fresh  soil  this  seMWi. 
This  will  probably  induce  fiowering. 

MUSHROOMS  IN  CELLrAAS. 
(Can  mushrooms  be  successfany  'gr6wn  in 
cellars  or  vaults  that  were  originally  built 
Jor  storing  beei^temperature  aljOUt  40  to  45 
degrees?  Vaults  are  dark  except  directly  un- 
der ventilators.  They  are. from  10  to  30  feet 
under  ground  and  s^v^ral  9)Undred  feet  long, 
all  nicely  laid  up  With  «bi»Ick  and  stone  ma- 
sonry. In  places  walls  aYe  damp  With*  moist-' 
ttre.— "Phn  mrubler.  in.'). 

—The  cellars  mentioned  should  make  excel- 
lent (itrarters  for  mushroom  growing,   but  it 
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THERE  is  no  getting  away 
from  the  fact  that  Pure 
White  Lead  (see  list  of  brand: 
which  are  genuine)  and  Pure  Lin- 
seed Oil  make  the  best  paint. 

Properly  applied,  it  will  not 
chip,  chalk  or  scale  off,  but  will 
outwear  any  of  the  mixtures 
offered  as  substitutes.  It  is,  there- 
fore, by  far  the  most  economical. 

I^wxr^l^    By  using  National  Lead  Co.'i  Pure  White  L«ad  Tinting  Col- 
inl^lHlH    ors^  liny  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.     Pamphlei  givmp 


By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 

•      •.    Pampr 

iplesofo 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  ia 


valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free; 


LonbTflle. 


various  styles  or  combinstioDs  of  shades  forwarded  upon  appUcatioD  to  those 
intending  to  paint. 

National  Lead  Co.,  i   Broadway y  New  York 

Mention  American  Qardening  wb»n  you  wrila. 


may  l>e  necessary  to  run  at  least  a  flow  and 
return  hot  water  pipe  through  the  whole; 
three  pipes  would  be  preCetuble.  A  tems>era- 
tare  of  48  degrees  is  about  the  lowecit  that  can 
be  allowed:  fiO  to  55  degrees  more  likely  to 
guarantee  quick  end  steady  bearing.  Of 
course,  when  the  beds  are  in  the  temperature 
would  be  a  little  higher  than  the  question 
suggests,  so  that  the  amount  of  fire  heat  re- 
quired would  be  Tery  slight.  Sometimes  heat 
is  generated  by  heaps  of  warm  manure.  But 
we  advocate  the  use  of  hot  water  as  being 
more  satisfactory. 

A«      TO      FR09KBK      J^I-^M      TMMi 

POND'S  SKEa>UN6  FOR  BASTKRH 

BIARKE^TS. 

(I  have  2,000  Italian  prune  trees  five  years 
from  setUng.  We  had  a  sudden  speM  of  cold 
weather  on  Nov,  20.  Although  it  was  16  de- 
grees above  lero.  it  was  so  ^aarlir  that  It 
killed  nearly  every  tree  to  within  six  Inches 
of  the  ground.  Would  it  be  Practlostole  to 
graft  them,  as  I  wish  to  6hange  them  to  Pond's 
Seedling,  which  does  very  finely  here,  often 
reaching  four  Inches  in  length?  I>o,they  find 
a  read?  market  in  Eastern  cities?— H.   H., 

*^^e  thiX*  the  most  profiuble  plan  wo«ild 
be  to  root  out  the  old  stock  and  P*nt  afrwh 
Knd's  Seedling  The  fruit  Is  tiaa?«22«v  *f4 
if  you  «an  grow  It  to  the  size  mentioned  theij 
would  be  no  difllculty  in  dl»ix»lng  of  the  stock 
in  Eastern  cities  if  you  can  s^t  it  on  the 
market  in  good  condition.  There  af©  times  In 
the  New  York  market  when  any  lj;ams  would 
rule  low.  but  speaking  generally  ^or  fruit  of 
the  high  quality  you  name  you  should  be 
able  to  realise  good  figures. 

SBI«F  sown  PKTUNIA. 

(In  October  of  1895  we  sowed  a  iwe  cr«]cent 
QfVound  with  Petunia  seed.  It  was  *  Pf^fert 
show  Of  color  all  last  summer.  Will  theseed 
dropped  from  the  flowers  be  likely  to  produce 
anolher  full  bloom ?-e.  A.  C.  C.  Pa.) 

-There  will  be  some  risk  about  the  seed, 
even  supposing  a  sufllcient  quantity  had  formed 
and  ripebed  It  will  perhaps  have  werteA. 
We  should  advise  miOcing  a  new  sowing  for 
best  results. 

PIM>PAOA*riBIG  HEMOTROPB. 

(To  N  V.  K.):  To  suwjessfuUy  propagate 
Heliotrope  In  winter  and  eartv  wing  »  ^^oj 
brisk  heat  is  necessary.  The  cutUngs  are 
best  takMi  off  old  stock  planU  kept  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  growths  that  root  most  read- 
ily la?e  the  email  tips  and  elde  breaks.  BJt, 
tiSbutt  growths  are  apt  to  damp  off  In  tte 
sanA.  or.  any  way.  the  foliage  sags  »©  .that 
tih^y  make  alow  progress,  while  the  partially 
Wpened  breaks  and  shoots  keep  up  their  foli- 
age, a  very  essentlai  feature  in  Heliotrope 
propagation. 

GRAFTIWO  PBaRSIMlttONS. 

(Does  top  grafting  (say  at  a  height  of  two 
feet)  of  the  Persimmon  prove  satisfactory?  l 
want  to  graft  Japanese  on  wild  Pei-simmon. 
Which  is  to  be  preferred,  grafting  wax  or 
clay?— J..  A'labaima.) 

—The  native  American  Persimmon  (Dloe- 
pyros  Virglniana)  is  -considered  to  be  the  very 
best  stock  for  Japanese  varieties.  I  bellevfe 
that  nurserymen  generally  use  budding,  but  If 
grafting  be  preferred.  I  think  tl^at  wax  will.be 
better  than  olay.— Dr.  F.  Franceschi. 

Insects  on  Oral»  Apple— (To  A.  J.  O.): 
The  twig  you  send  covered  with  two  lateral 
layers  of  overlapping  "scales"  has  the  eggs  or 
tho  katydid  on  it. 


CALIFORNIA  LANOSMEHiai 

MdoDU|S6to9»p«rMreAT  CtMNMM.  Or««flMdniim 
IraMni,  oUtm,  prvDM.  »i»plM,lW7,  fntBi, •«•.  BMfe •«■»«• 
winter  ellmmte  In  U.  8.  Bwdttamp  »r lUiu.  pMMpUti  m  kM» 
M»  iMiATMm  Ok  ■!  ■««•<•»  Km  aiif«l«  ar  8m  Mif%OL 

Mention  American  Qardening  when  yo<i  write. 


CATCHES^ROAOMISTERS 


Last  iprlne  several  farmers  on  the  line  of  a  bif 
railroad  rebelled  against  barbed  wire,  and  demanded 
board  fences.  They  compnMnised  on  the  Page,  fint 
the  company  had  used.  Our  man  lately  called  on  the 
Roadmaster,  who  wanted  him  to  "see  those  f amen, 
who  would  hug  and  kiss  you,  and  I've  got  to  have 
25  milaS  on  my  division." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
Menttoo  ABusriicaa  Oardsnlng  when  yoa  writa^ 


s&s^LidV  " :: :.": ::  *  'oymas^ . 


^ 


oflSM.  Better 
18*7. 


'■for 


Combinatloii        __j|ir  yft 

Seeder JtoolsI   fmUmTn 

cuiti:  *  '« 

vator. 


Doahle  Wheal 
HOB-'S 

\ 

0 


RBOOMMBMDBD  BT  HaKCBT  QARDUrBBS. 

A  dozen  Styles  to  select  from.   Write  for 
lars  and  address  of  nearest  supply  depot  to 

AMES  PLOW  CO.,  SOLE  Makers, 

New  York  and  Boston.  ^^ 


Mention  American  (^arftenlng  w<hen  yon  ^rtts.. 


Mention  American  Qttrtening  when  you  writs. 
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ISl 


Maule's 
Seeds! 

LEHD  HLL 

Have  done  so  for  years,  and  are  as 

hx  ahead  In  ^  as  ever* 

If  you  want  the  Best  Garden  ] 

you  have  ever  had.  send  ad- 1 

'  dress  on  a  postal  TO-DAY  fori 

I  New  1897  Seed  and  Plant  Book. , 

It  Is  a  wonder.    Address 

WM.  HENRY  MADLB» 
Philadelphia^  R«. 

Mention*  Amcricmn  Qardenlng  when  you  write. 


-^THE  BEST^%^ 


SEED  POTATOES. 


FARM 

AND 

GARDEN 


EARLY  mCHIOAN.  »LtllO 

Art  fffswR  on  Mtehlgan  new  muck  lands  by 

UIIY  M.  UMMONO,  OeQatur,  Mich. 


Lergest  grower  of  8EED 
POTATOES  In  America. 
Write  him  to-day  for  hie  hand- 
■ome  illustrated  catalogue 
FREE,  describing  the  beet 
new  and  standard  varieties  of 

Potatoes,  Oats,  Corn 
and  Garden  Seeds. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


Reantify  yonr  Homes 


FOR  ONLY 


20 


CENTS 


RY  pJuntlpffthe  CaUawlnjif  variety  at  ie1ecte<l 

fW4jii.  wtilcJi  will  bloain  tbc  untlrc  iMMinian. 

•pd  cannot  lielp  bat  8^^^  y°°  entire  B^Uf^r  ACtlcD. 

Aurora  Collection  of  Sweet  Peas 

A  iHTKr  pkH,  wf  lulijnij  KlMnit  cm«*  oopre  apd  coa- 

Aster,  ElHott  Rainbow  Mlxturet 

»Q  ftcqnlflUlQU  to  any  is^rdea,  »nd  a  premium 
winner.  Thv  pUntu  are  huah)^  In  form^  of  a 
^iBomu*,  pohPftt  habit.  cov*?r«t  with  larg? 
g}oh\il&i  rlQWf  ra  Tully  lrQbrlcat*?d» 

DoMavr  i:illA««>'a  Tkl^rtAmA  Prodnc<»«  nowers  of  a  very  showy  Dature  and  of  annsnally 
Pansy,  fclllOtt  S  BlenOea,  f^rge  size.  Xne  teed  18  ielected  fiom  the  moit  reliable 
rowers  In  Germany,  England  and  France,  and  comnrlseBtbe  finest  shades. 

r^wwm»4'l^mm  T\wmwm»>4  M««>«va«Ai^^A  (an  lUustratlon of  whlch  yoQ  wll)  find  onoorcata- 
CamatiOn  Uwarf  iVlars:uerlte  JoRue  cover;  something  mmsnally  fine,  also  oor 
nnnaal,  beautifully  lllaetrated  t  actaal  value  In  all  40  cents.  Renenber,  2%  cents 
boys  them  all, 


Wm.  Elliott  &  Sons.,  seedsmen,  54  &  56  Dey  St,  N.  Y.  g 


M«*ntlon  Ameri<;an  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


Before  buying  Seeds 
you  should  write  for 


linPFP^  FARM  ANNUAL  im 

■  ■■■■       m^  m^     hS  Tells  the  plain  troth  about 

%rHI     ■■■■  ^r  The  BEST  S£EI>S  that  Grow! 


Hundreds  of  illusiratlons  with  remarkable  NEW  NowcIUm,  palnted  from  nature. 
«Tbe  T.MMling  AmerlMui  Seed  Catelecne.**     49* Mailed  FB£E  to  all. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  d,  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Mention  American  QArdexking^whenh  you  write. 


SEE   OUR   UNEXCELLED 


P>REMiuM  Offers 


.OF. 


Ms,  Seeds,  etc.,  iu  our  issue  e(  Fetnijiig  6tli. 


Our  premimns  are  offered  with  a  view  to  interesting  present  subscribers  to  obtain  us  New  Subscript 
tlons,  and  for  so  doing  we  expect  them  to  obtain  the  new  subscriber  and  retain  the  premium.  If  the 
subscriber  they  procure  wants  a  premium  (and  he  doubtless  will),  he,  in  turn,  should  interest  himself  in 
the  same  way.    New  names  sent  in  direct  are,  of  course,  also  entitled  to  our  premium  offers. 

Every  premium  offered  by  American  Gardening  in  1897  will  be  select  and  valuable,  and,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  all  orders  will  be  filled  direct  from  growers  who  seek  the  trade  of  our  readers,  and  so  are  making  u^ 
great  concessions,  the  premiums  will,  as  a  rule,  be  in  themselves  worth  the  full  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 

In  onr  issue  of  February  6  we  published  Premium  Offers,  embracing  a  vast  assortment  of 
Standard,  Fancy  and  Novelty  Collections  in  Seeds,  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  to  which  we  invite  the 
careful  attention  of  every  one  of  our  readers,  in  the  hope  that,  becoming  interested,  they  will  seek  to  earn 
these  premiums  and  so  increase  our  subscription  list. 

The  Premiums  offered  are  all  of  exceptional  value  ;  there  is  nothing  bordering  on  the  sensations^l 
in  the  various  announcements,  and  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  offers  from  reliable  growers  and 
specialists.  As  we  have  previously  $tated,  the  publishers  of  American  Gardening  neither  buy,  sell,  nor 
in  any  way  do  they  trade  in  the  stocks  offered,  except  to  mail  the  orders  as  received  to  the  growers  or  dealers 
making  the  offers.  This  arrangement  makes  it  satisfactory  to  our  advertisers,  who,  in  turn,  being  thus 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  introduce  their  specialties  to  likely  new  customers,  at  practically  no  cost  for 
advertising  in  any  of  its  ramifications,  are  thus  enabled  to  give  values  which  are  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of' Premium  Offers. 

If  foil  wiiit  a  oopy  of  our  Primiaiii  iisf  lor  us  boar  froth  y^u  i^  f  i^wH^QltllM^^   ono. 
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STANDARD  FLOWER  PuTSs^'ss^;&h'tf.°gsft!Kaa^'^.i?°^ 

THE  WHILLDIN  POTTERY  CO..  T13-T10  WHARTON  8T.    PHILADCLPHIA. 


BBAirOH     WABEBOUBEgi 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


Kearney  and  Westslde  AvanuM,  JER8ET  CITT,  N.  J. 

Jackaon  ATenne  and  Pearton  Street,  LONG  ISLAHD  CITT,  N.  T. 


{ ••••••••^•••••••••••^••< 


>^<»^^^^^<»<<<<^<<i^<*^<i*l 


'GARDEN  CROPS  is^§lg&3:fii*sj 


of  ererr  kind  may  be   sreatly 

oreaaedln 

quality  b; 


Ini 


bination  with  other  fertiliaera.    Beat  reaolU  from  XAKLT  VXOBT. 


][  oae  of  nltroffen  in  soluble  form.    NITRATE  OF  SODA  if  th»  moat  noluble,  cheapest  and  most  1  > 
<' reliable   aonroe  of  nitrogen.     Your  aoil  may  contain  all  the  other    fertiliaing  elementa   in  mu" 
violent  qnantity  and  fail  to  yield  good  oropa  because  it  la  dafloient  in  nitroKen.    Ooverthia  defloiencr 
<  I  nains  NITRATE  OF  80DA.    All  about  ita  aouroe.  nae  and  the  proflta  rsKolting  tharefrom  in  book 

:  \^ir^^.^:S.  M .  H  AR  R I S,  Moreton  Farm,  P.O .,  NX: : 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


\JIvaxO  W  Hothou8erand^Ho%ed8.0^ JvaaOO 

VANHORNE,  GRIFFEN  &  CO. 

^fi,«c*tfA»..     "4.?.jr.i*isi:rcriv*r  new  york. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


ahl»     Oa.    at 

Haraaaah  Jk 
NewEncUuii 
Ji  Baraaaah 
B.B.Oa. 


1400  Miles  at  iSea  and  a  Week's  Board,  $36. 


For  a  short  time  the  Savannah  Line  will  sell  First  Cabin  Tickets  calling  for  transportation  700  miles  each 
way,  unexoeiled  meals  and  sccommodatlons  aboard  steamer,  transfers  in  Savannah,  and  two  days* 
stop  at  choice  of  three  first-class  hotels  at  Savannah ;  in  all,  nsarly  a  week's  board  \n  addition  to 
transportation,  etc.,  for  THIRTY-SIX  DOLLARS. 

Through  Tiokots  «•  JACKSONVILLE,  ATLANTA,  and  all  Points  South. 

steamers  sail  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  from  New  York,  and  every  four  and  five  days  respec- 
tively from  Boston  and  PhUadelphla,  (see  sailing  cards.)  Electric  Lights  vkept  up  all  night  so  that 
Msgengers  ca^tarn  them  on  or  off  at  pleasure.^ 

^   i:UNSURPA8SED:CABIN  ACCOMMODATIONS.  SEA  SPRAY  BATHS  AND  ALL  CONVENIENCES, 
^en^  three  two-cent  stamps  for  Savannah  Line  News,  and  beautlfullv  Illustrated  book,  something  new,  to 
Richardson  A  Barnaud,  Agents,  20  Atlanttc  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.;  M.  C.  Hammond,  Agent,  Pier  18 
8.  W.  Foot  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or 

O.  M.  SORREL,  Manager.  New  Pier  36,  N.R.,  New  York 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL     ARCHITECTS     AND     BUILDERS 

SXBA9K  APID  HOV  'WAXBR  HBAXIPIO  BMOIVIBBSLS. 

Plans  and  KsUmataa  fomlshed  on  applloatton. 


lorvMl  mmn4w  of  %r—mh9m—  OhiMhir.*.   8ta  NIchMt  Awards  of  Mm  WeH#8  Fokb 

Band  four  eanto  poataga  for  ninstrated  Gatalogua. 

ABOHITVOTURAL  OVFICSf  160  FIFTH  ATS^  COR.  91at  «TRSKT»  NSW  TORS 
Wme%mrjt  lrTlmgtM-«M«BadMB»  M«wT«rlr  Mantlonpapa> 


c 


orn 


Is  a  vigorous  feeder  and  re- 
sponds well  to  liberal  fertiliza- 
tion. On  corn  lands  the  yield 
increases  and  the  soil  improves 
if  properly  treated  widi  fer- 
tilizers containing  not  under 
7%  actual 

Potash. 

A  trial  of  this  plan  costs  but 
little  and  is  sure  to  lead  to 
profitable  culture. 

All  about  Potash — the  resolu  of  iu  use  fay  actnsl  e» 

periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States-^ 

told  in  a  Httfe  book  which  we  publish  and  wiU  giady 

Bafl  free  to  any  fiumer  in  America  who  will  write  for  IL 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  Yoik 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  writa 


f^9  weT?etCeTf5gSgt»p^[y7co.  In U.  S. 
J^I^our  CatiUogae  and  oompare  It  with  othi 
LEHOX  8PJUTBB  C0.S*Weatl51,  PtttiaaM^  ■ 


Mention  Amertean  Gardening  whao  yoa  wrtia 

Cedar  Oil  Soap  U^'iS'^'J^'KSS 

~  --  .  V_/  .r  •»*  araenhouaa  asa 
Mila,thrl»»a9l4«r,  Maaly  hum*  flTtafe. 
praventive  if  used  oftanar  as  m.  waaai 
lUge  bright  and  elaaa.    Killa  flaaa  ea 


Klllaaeala,! 

The  beat  r 

keapafoU_ 

daget  eatet  fawK  ace.  i  oaraa  asaaca*  Pat  f» 
In  pound  tins,  fiO  oU  t  half  poaads, »«U  eaah.  Sali 
by  Saadaasan  and  Flarlata.  Half  poaad  (itel 
tin  mailed  on  raoalpt  of  tt  eta.,  enoach  far  taa 
gallotts  solntton.   Addraas  the  Maantaetafan 

AUGUST  R&LKSa  4k  80N8, 

P.  O.  SUtlon  B.  1J6  W.  S4th  SU  New  York 

Mention  American  Garaenlag  wiien  yog  wHte. 


GOULDS'SPRAY 

«j-PUMPS 

nre  either  made  of  Braaa  or  are  Brass 
Lined.    No  Iron  to  rust  or  corrode. 
1  '4  Varieties,  inoetlnir  all  the  require- 
menut  of  Bpi-ay  Pumpii. 

COULDSir^VftS 

Made  in  28  stylos.  This  ithowB  one  of 

GOUL.DS'  PORTABLE 
BRASS  FORCE  RUMPS. 

All  abont  Spraying,  **How  and  When 
toHpray,**  and  Valuable  Formolait  for 
ImiecUciaeit  sent  free.    Address 

THE  GOULDS'  MF6.  60. 

^    U  Ovid  Rt.,  Henera  Falla,  N.  ¥. 
Mention  Aanerlcaa  Gardening  whan  yoa  write 


^yj-jg^^j^-^-^-: 


!   IS  MUCH  HPRC  DtmAlklK^HANFflVE. 


»IUS8     - 
SASH   BARS / 

IRBEMHOUSE 

AMD  01^111  lUtLOtfti  WATtRIAk* 
"CYPRESS  LyMlEltiii*h^uSIt.' 
THIj 


fL.-U-l.-'l.,^-WW^-^  V  -I  - 


yn-  r->-K7lmnr"¥T^lflES 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  joa  wrtta 
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The  Old  and  the  New. 

We  have  pleasure  in  presenting  herewith  portraits  of 
the  retiring  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  and  of  his  successor  in  office,  Professor  James 
Wilson. 

The  retiring  Secretary  was  a  native  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  his  ancestors  were  among  the  earliest  of 
the  New  England  Puritans.      He  is  a  graduate  of  Union 


creasing  the  efficiency  of  the  department,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  having  It  attract  more  attention  in  Congress 
than  ever  before,  and  this  is  not  the  least  complimentary 
thing  which  can  be  said  of  his  administration.  The  bulle- 
tins and  pamphlets  issued  by  the  department  have  been 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  farmers,  gardeners  and  fruit 
growers  of  the  country.  One  of  the  most  creditable  fea- 
tures of  his  administration  is  his  sturdy  fight  against  the 
infamous    vote-bribing:  seed  distribution,  which  has  done 


Fig.    54.— Hon     J.   Sikkling   Morton. 
iSecrctary  of  Agriculture  1803-1897  ) 

College.  His  career  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ful- 
filled the  expectations  of  his  friends  and  at  the  same 
time  has  kept  his  political  enemies  busy.  He  has  perhaps 
Instified  the  statement  that  he  "never  forgets  his  friends, 
nor  often  allows  his  enemies  to  forget  him.'*  Whatever 
may  be  the  individual  opinion  regarding  the  policy  of  the 
ex-Secretary  it  must  be  conceded  that  he  has  largely  in- 
creased the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  Agricultural 
Department     He  has  reduced  the  expenses  without  de- 


FiG.  55.— Hon.  JAMES  Wilson. 
(Present    Secretary    of   Agriculture.) 

SO  much  to  demoralize  the  Congressmen,  their  constituents 
and  the  business  of  seed  growing  and  selling.  Although 
Mr.  Morton  will  doubtless  retire  to  his  beautiful  home  in 
Nebraska,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  frequently 
heard  from  in  the  prolonged  and  bitter  struggle  which  will 
be  required  to  finally  abolish  the  iniquitous  free  seed  dis- 
tributioa 

Of  the  new  incumbent  of  the  office  there  is  as  yet  but 
little  for  us  to  say.     Professor  James  Wilson  comes  into 
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Office  having  a  full  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  real  wants  and  de- 
mands of  those  whose  interests  it  will 
be  his  duty  to  watch.  As  a  practical 
farmer  working  on  advanced  lines  he 
has  ably '  demonstrated  the  value  of 
scientific  farming,  and  as  director  of 
the  State  Experiment  Station  at  Ames, 
■  la;,  he  has  been  brought  into  actual 
contact  with  the  work  of  stations,  and 
his  administration  of  the  department 
should  therefore  be  of  much  value  in 
developing  along  proper  lines  the  fu- 
ture work  of  station  offlcera.  In  a  pre- 
vious issue,  (on  page  88)  we  presented 
a  brief  sketch  of  Professor  Wilson's 
career.  He  has  also  served  tliree  terms 
in  Congress,  and  six  in  the  State  Leg- 
islature of  Iowa. 


Potato  Tests. 

made  in  your  issue  of  Jan.  80,  and  that 
plantera  may  choose  varieties  for 
planting  this  spring,  if  desired,  I  give 
the  following  report  of  varieties  of  po- 
tatoes tested  on  my  grounds  last  year; 
but  the  reader  will  please  bear  in  mind 
that  this  locality  is  not  considered  a 
good  potato  country,  and  that,  because 
of  having  been  sick  from  June  until 
late  fall,  the  potatoes  suffered  much 
neglect. 

Had  I  been  weU  I  should  have 
weighed  the  potatoes,  but  as  it  was  I 
was  forced  to  be  satisfied  with  count- 
ing them.  I  expect  to  devote  about 
three  acres  to  the  testing  of  varieties 
of  potatoes  this  year,  hence  you  may 
hear  from  me  at  some  future  time. 
The  height  or  strength  of  the  vines  is 
given  about  in  inches. 


West    Virginia    Horticulturists 
Meet. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  prevalence 
of  low  prices  for  apples,  West  Virginia 
horticulturists  are  not  complaining.  The 
SUte  is  at  present  divided  into  two  im- 
portant fruit  growing  regions.  The  North- 
ern Panhandle,  where  the  apple  interests 
overshadow  all  others,  and  the  Bastem 
Panhandle,  in  which  the  horticulture  is 
more  diversified,  yet  places  ita  main  de- 
pendence upon  the  peach,  apple  and  gxape. 
While  these  two  regions  have  taken  the 
lead  in  horticultural  developments,  'the 
greater  part  of  the  State  is  pre-eminent- 
ly fitted  by  virtue  of  its  climate  and  loca- 
tion to  horticultural  pursuits.  The  follow- 
ing  notes  were  gathered  at  the  recent  meet, 
ing  of  the  State  society. 
Flovrers  as  aa  SSdvcator. 

Mr.  Hiehle  diacuMed  his  subject  from  a 
fioriat's  standpoint,  bringing  it  under  these 
three  heads:  First,  civilization;  second, 
fashion,  and  third,  literature  and  organiza- 
tions of  the  nature  of  horticultural  and 
floricultunal  societies.  The  progress  of  the 
florist's  art  moves  hand  in  hand  with 
civilization,  and  as  the  standards  of  living 
are  elevated,  so  the  fashion  in  flowers  and 
plants  change.  These  changes  an4  ad- 
vances are  made  available  to  the  general 
public  through  the  medium  of  the  press  and 
public  discussion. 
Opposed  to  Budded  Trees. 

Mr.  Charles  Becker,  of  Millville,  said: 
"In  the  spring  of  1887  and  1888  we  planted 
five  hundred  acres  of  fruit  trees  and  grape 
vines.  Thla  was  a  large  venture,  for  at 
that  time  comparatively  little  was  known 
of  the  sorts  best  suited  to  the  locality;  we 
concluded  to  plant  and  experiment  on  a 
large  scale,  eo  that  in  case  one  class  of 
fruit  failed,  we  would  have  large  quantities 
of  those  that  succeeded.  The  fifth  year  we 
had  a  good  peach  and  grape  crop,  the  sixth 


•Indicates  the  tubers  were  extra  large,   •♦indioatea  "very"  rough,  "very"  l<»g,  etc. 
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victor  Rose 24 

Burpee's  Extra  Early 12 

State  of  Maine 18 

Brownell's  Winner 18 

Orphans  18 

Early  Puritan 18 

New  Queen 18 

Beauty  of  Hebron 24 

Rural    Blush 18 

Prize  Taker 24 

Honeoye  Rose 18 

Peerless,  Jr 18 

Rose  No.  9 18 

Cyrena   12 

Money  Maker 18 

Salzer's  Quality 18 

Empire  State 24 

Maule's  Early  Thor'bred...l2 

Carman  No.  8 24 

World's  Pair 18 

Delaware  24 

American  Wonder 24 

Irish  Daisy 24 

Carman  No.  1 18 

Maggy  Murphy 18 

Summit   18 

Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2...  18 

King  of  the  Barlies 12 

Harvest   King 18 

Early    Wisconsin 12 

Lightning   Express 18 

Salzer's  Earliest  (Triumph).  12 

Hundredfold  12 

Champion  18 

Freeman  24 

Early  Vaughan  18 

Six  Weeks  Market 12 

Early  Market 12 

Great  Divide 24 

Polaris    18 

Acme  18 

Early  Ohio 12 

Pink  Gem 12 
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deep  medium  12  long 
shallow  smooth  10  long 
shallow  smooth  18  short 
shallow  smooth  16  long 
deep  medium  18  long 
shallow  smooth  14  long 
shallow  smooth 
shallow  sniooth 
shaUow    szi^ooth 

rough 

rough 
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deep 


14    short 
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18    long 
14    long 
16    short 
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12    short 
16  ••long 
16  ♦•short 
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shallow    smooth 

deep         rough 

shallow    smooth 

shallow    smooth 

shallow    smooth 

shallow    smootlL 
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shallow    smooth 
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shallow    smooth 

shallow    smooth 
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Strawberry  plants  packed  in  alter- 
nate layers  of  moss,  without  being  tied  in 
bunches,  have  always  given  us  the  best 
satisfaction. 


The   Manchester   Strawberry    ig    not 

heard  from  very  often  now,  but  it  used  to 
grow  some  very  large  crops  of  fruit  on 
heavy' loam  when  well  cultivated. 


year  there  was  a  heavy  peach  crop  all  over 
the  country,  and  no  money  was  made,   Iq 
the  seventh  year  a  great  many  trees  among 
the  peaches,  apricots  and  plums  were  fail- 
ing  in  vigor;  and  as  this  was  common  to 
all  trees  on  rich  soil,  as  well  as  those  on 
poor,  I  was  puzzled  for  more  than  a  year 
to  know  the  cause.    •    •    •    One  day,  while 
in  a  deep  study  about  what  could  be  wrong 
with  the  orchard  that  had  for  four  or  five 
years  been  so  thrifty  and  was  now  going 
out.  I  happMied  to  remember  of  one  day 
in  1891  standing  in  the  apricot  orchard  ad- 
mdring     the     handsome     trees.    •    •   *  I 
heard    something   fall.     Looking  about,  1 
could  see  nothing;  there  was  no  wind  blow, 
ing,  but  I  was  positive  I  heard  something 
fall.     I   went  some  distance  into  <he  o^ 
chard,  when  I  saw  an  ifpricot  tree' in  per- 
fect foUage  lying  upon  the  ground.    Upon 
examination,  I  found  the  tree  had  broken 
off  at  the  bud.    The  fracture  looked  as  if 
the  tree  had  only  been  glued  to  the  stock, 
both  parts  being  smooth  and  no  indication 
of  a  union  in  the  wood  of  the  two  parti. 
During  the  same  season   I  found  several 
others  broken  oft  in  the  same  -way,  and  all 
were  of  one  variety  of  Russian  Catherine. 
I  consulted  a  nurseryman  about  it,  but  as 
he  gave  no  satistectory  answer,  the  nat- 
ter rested  until  the  spring  of  1896  upsn 
the    day   above   referred   to.     I    then  ex- 
amined the  trees  around  the  collar  when 
they  were  budded,  and  I  found  that  when 
a  tree  did  not  look  healthy  it  was  rotten 
at  the  collar  at   the  point  of  union  with 
stock  and  bud;  and  upon  digging  up  sudi 
trees  I  found  a  healthy  root,  the  tree  dy. 
ing   from   the   bud   up.    •    •    *    It  is  my 
firm  opinion  that  orchards  of  budded  trees 
are  short  lived.     After  one  or  two  heavy 
crops  the  drain  is  so  severe   on   the  <ree 
that  if  there  is  not  a  perfect  union  the 
tree  soon  succumbs."    As  a  substitute  for 
budded  trees,  Mr.  Becker  proposed  to  uie 
only  piece  root  grafted  trees  in  this  way, 
eliminating    the    objection    to    the  budded 
cmd  crown  worked  trees,  and  at  the  same 
time  placing  the  tree  more  completely  upon 
its  own  root. 

Strairberrles. 

Mr.  Vandervort,  of  Morgantown,  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  grading  the 
fruit  as  it  is  gathered,  and  as  the  sea- 
son advances  raise  the  standard  of  the 
grades  rather  than  lowering  the  price. 

"Structure  of  Some  of  Our  Common 
J'ruits"  was  dealt  with  by  Professor  Rum- 
sey,  of  the  West  Virginia  University. 

Scale  Insects* 

Dr.  A.  D.  Hopkins,  entomologist  of  the 
West  Virginia  Experiment  SUtlon,  called 
attention  to  the  distinctive  characters  of 
the  scurfy  bark  louse,  the  oyster  shell  bark 
louse,  and  the  San  Jose  or  pernicious  scale, 
and  their  distribution  in  the  State,  the 
San  Jose  scale  had  been  found  in  five  local- 
ities, into  each  of  which  H  had  been  intro- 
duced from  a  New  Jersey  nursery.  So  far 
as  could  be  determined,  the  scale  had  been 
eradicated  in  each  of  the  infested  localities 
by  the  heroic  measure  of  cutting  and  burn- 
ing the  infested  plants.  From  a  study  of 
the  life  zones  of  the  SUte,  Dr.  Hopkins 
was  able  to  point  out  the  regions  where 
the  scale  was  likely  to  become  established, 
i.  e.,  that  portion  of  the  State  adjacent  to 
the  Ohio  River,  and  the  lower  valleys  of 
Its  principal  tributaries;  also  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Potomac  Valley  in  the  eastern 
panhandle;  or,  in  other  words,  the  area 
lying  below  an  altitude  of  1,000  feet  above 
tide.  Fruit  growers  were  requested  to  keep 
a  sharp  lookout  for  the  pest  in  these  local- 
ities, and  If  It  was  found,  the  grubbing  up 
and  burning  of  the  Infested  trees  was  rec- 
ommended as  the  only  safe  remedy.  Legis- 
lation to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the 
pest  from  nurseries,  and  its  spread  In  the 
State,  was  discussed  at  length  by  several 
members,  and  It  was  concluded  that  the 
State  could  accomplish  very  little  In  this 
direction  unless  the  Federal  government 
took  some  action  to  control  interstate  com- 
merce, and  the  following  resolution  with 
reference  to  this  phase  of  the  subject  was 
adopted : 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  this  so- 
ciety that  Congress  should  enact  htws  as  wlH 
tend  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  the  San 
Jose  scale  and  other  danseroufi  insects  through 
Interstate  commerce,  and  that  States  should 
enact  such  uniform  supplementary  laws  as  will 
eradicate  these  pests  whera  they  have  already 
become  estabUshed. 


Uu.  6,  1897. 
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CoMerdal  Orchards* 

Hon.  Alex  Clohan  of  Hartlnsburg  brought 
oat  the  advantages  of  this  State  for  com- 
mercial fruit  growing,  laying  particular 
■treu  upon  Ita  climate  and  geographical 
situation.  He  then  described  the  evolu- 
tion which  has  taken  place  in  the  methods 
of  pruning  commercial  orchards  within  the 
last  quarter  century,  pointing  to  the  su- 
periority of  the  low-headed  tree.  The 
peach,  he  mentions  as  the  "favorite"  fruit 
for  that  locality:  the  soil  and  exposure  of 
the  mountain  region  seems  to  be  especially 
adapted  to  this  fruit.  The  favorite  tree  for 
planting,  amcmg  the  peach  growers,  is  a 
thrifty  yearling;  during  the  first  season 
after  setting  the  orchard  is  kept  in  some 
hoe-crop,  such  as  com;  after  this  the 
ground  is  entirely  given  over  to  the  trees, 
but  cultivation  is  kept  up  as  long  as  the 
trees  stand.  The  pruning  praotteed  has 
two  objects:  To  keep  the  tree  thinned  and 
at  the  same  time  headed  in.  Profits  are 
variable;  one  peach  orchard  of  less  than 
100  acres,  that  was  planted  as  a  venture  on 
virgin  soil,  returned  this  year  (its  first 
crop)  over  |15,000.  What  is  now  needed  is 
further  experiments  to  determine  the  lim- 
iU  of  the  peach  belt  in  this  SUte. 
Metkods  of  Prop«cmtlAv  Wrmit  Trees. 

Under  this  Utle,  Professor  L.  C.  On*- 
bett  of  West  Virginia  University  discussed 
the  weaknesses  that  are  liable  to  arise  in 
trees  either  from  budding  or  crown  graft- 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Flam  Trees.— Keep  an  eye  open  for 
caterpillar  nests.  The  pruning  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  weather  moderates. 
There  will  not  be  much  required  if  the 
trees  are  bearing  freely,  except  to  remove 
any  branch  that  is  growing  across  another. 
Pruning  of  the  trees  before  bearing  time 
requires  Judgment,  otherwise  the  probable 
result  after  three  or  four  years  will  be  a 
mass  of  foliage,  through  which  It  is  im- 
possible to  see  in  early  summer — that  is,  if 
the  trees  have  had  liberal  treatment  (which 
is  requisite  for  all  fruit  trees). 

Hofv  to  Prone.— That  Judgment  referred 
to  consists  in  cutting  out  entirely  all  sur- 
plus shoots  instead  of  cutting  back  all  the 
summer  growth  at  one-third  or  one-half 
the  spring  pruning.  There  is  too  much  of 
this  syfttematic  annual  pruning  business 
done.  We  get  hold  of  a  young  tree  and 
half  starve  it  to  keep  it  in  subjection,  and 
by  working  with  the  knife  fill  up  the  cen- 
ter with  half  ripened  wood,  until  the  tree 
has  exhausted  its  feeding  ground.  Where- 
as by  letting  the  necessary  shoots  extend 
spurs  will  form  almost  the  entire  length. 
We  had  this  summer  trees  of  Schuyler, 
Gkige  and  Lombard,  with  arms  six  to  eight 
feet  long,  actual  ropes  of  plums.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  make  my  meaning  plain 
will  be  to  give  figures  taken  from  a  Smith 
Orleans  tree  planted  six  years. 


Pio.  56.— Bean  Cream  Valentine.   (See  page  157.) 


i      big.    The  weakness  that  is  shown  in  the 
trunks  of  some  varieties  of  apples,  plums 

I      and  apricoU  was  mentioned  as  liable  to 
l«ad  to  the  abandonment  of  such  varieties, 

[      yet  by  a  system  of  double  working  such 
varieties  can  be  perpetuated. 

The  next  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held 
At  Martlnsburg  in  the  month  of  October. 
R.  C.  Burkhart  is  president  and  Professor 
U  C.  Corbett,  West  Virginia  University, 
Morgantown,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mmmuichosetts  Frolt  Growers'  As- 
soeUtloB  will  hold  iU  third  annual  meet- 
tog  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Worcester. 
Mats.,  on  March  10  and  11.  "Peach  Yel- 
lows," ••The  Oommercial  Side  of  Fruit 
(Jrowing"  and  "Small  Prutt  for  Market," 
will  be  subjects  of  discussion.  The  secre- 
tary is  S.  T.  Maynard.  Amherst,  Mass. 

Locality.— As  a  rule,  varieties  do  best  in 
jpcalities  where  they  originated,  and  seed- 
lings from  any  sort  which  has  a  fixed  char- 
acter in  the  same  soil  and  climate  are  the 
best  new  fruits  to  plant  for  experimental 
parposes.  Most  of  our  best  fruits  ia  cul- 
tivation have  such  origin,  and  were  given 
extensive  trials  through  local  tests,  and 
tztended  their  claims  among  neighborhoods 
wr  years  before  they  were  widely  tested. 
The  work  was  local.— W.  M.  Bomberger. 


An  average  branch  in  the  summer  of 
1894  made  a  growth  of  38  inches,  from  the 
top  of  which  grew  in  1895  two  shoots,  30 
and  24  inches  respectively.  No  extra 
shoots  were  produced  in  1896,  and  only  a 
growth  of  8  inches  from  each  point.  On 
the  38-lnch  growth  there  are  now  twenty- 
eight  spurs;  on  the  30- inch  thirty-one,  and 
on  the  24-inch  thirty-four  spurs. 

The  following  is  from  a  tree  of  Wash- 
ington of  the  same  age:  In  1894  growth  36 
inches,  producing  from  the  points  in  1895 
three  shoots,  measuring  29,  32  and  24  in- 
ches, which,  in  1896,  gave  no  extra  shoots, 
only  a  growth  from  the  points,  of  13,  13 
and  12  inches.  The  number  of  spurs  on  the 
36-inch  growth,  20;  on  the  three  shoots 
from  it,  17,  31,  18;  showing  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  cut  back  the  growth  to  In- 
duce spurs. 

The  foregoing  figures  also  show  a  de- 
creasing growth  each  year  after  the  trees 
commenced  bearing,  which  will  continue 
until  there  is  very  little  noticeable  wood 
growth — in  fact,  a  tree  of  Coe's  Qolden 
Drop  of  the  same  age  has  reached  that 
point,  which  means  manure  will  be  neces- 
sary in  the  future  to  keep  the  tree  in  first- 
class  condition. 

Oon't  forset  to  add  "no  substitution" 
to  your  order  list. 


Peach  Trees.— Don't  rush  the  pruning 
until  the  severe  weather  in  your  locality 
is  certainly  over. 

J.  HOLLOW  AY,  R.  I. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Season  AdvanGliiv.«^he  time  has  now 
arrived  for  increased  activity  in  the  garden, 
and  as  the  pressure  of  work  increases,  if  it 
be  not  kept  well  in  hand,  samething  is  lia- 
ble to  be  overlooked,  and  a^  early  crops  of 
vegetables  are  mostly  appreciated,  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  attain  them. 

Tke  hnrrylnv  off  seed  sowlni; 
before  the  ground  is  well  prepared  and 
warm,  does  not  insure  the  earliest  crops; 
the  best  cultivators  are  guided  in  these 
matters  by  the  location  and  the  condition 
of  the  soil.  It  is  better  to  wait  a  few  days 
than  to  sow  any  seed  before  the  soil  be- 
comes warm,  and  in  the  right  condition  for 
working.  A  little  care  in  this  respect  will 
insure  better  germinating  results. 

Hot  Beds.— The  hot  beds  should  be  in 
full  swing  this  month,  freely  ventilated 
every  fine  day  and  carefully  protected  from 
frost.  In  this  way  the  temperature  should 
be  kept  as  equable  as  possible,  avoiding  all 
sudden  changes.  The  sashes  should  he- 
opened  a  little  as  early  as  the  sun  shines 
upon  the  glass,  and  closed  early  in  the 
afternoon,  to  "bottle  up"  the  sun  heat. 
Lettuce  in  difFerent  stages  of  growth  for 
successional  transplantings,  should  be  com- 
ing along;  also,  radish,  spinach,  etc. 

Beets,  Ekirly.— A  sowing  of  the  early 
Egyptian  Beet  made  now  in  the  hot  bed, 
will  make  nice  young  plants  for  transplant- 
ing outside  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  set- 
Ued. 

Leelcs.— These  are  among  the  hardiest 
vegetables  in  cultivation,  and  very  useful 
for  culinary  purposes;  good  cooks  frequent- 
ly using  both  tops  and  bottoms.  A  few 
seeds  sown  in  March  in  the  hotbed  or  in  the 
early  border,  as  soon  as  the  weather  is 
favorable,  the  plants,  when  ten  Inches  high, 
transplanted  into  trenches  six  inches  in 
depth,  and  heavily  manured,  will  give  a. 
crop.  Make  the  trench  wide  enough  to 
plant  double  rows  ten  inches  apart. 

Kohlrabi.— A  few  seeds  of  this  sown 
now  as  directed  for  leeks  and  transplanted 
in  the  garden,  will  be  fit  for  early  use.  It 
is  a  desirable  vegetable  when  used  youag. 
Withstanding  cold  weather  and  drouth  ad- 
mirably, and  not  so  subject  to  insect  ene- 
mies as  the  turnips,  and  growing  also  in 
such  places  where  it  is  impossible  to  grow 
turnips,  it  is  advisable  to  plant  thkL 

W.  M.  EDWARDS.  R.  I. 


Chrysaflthemums. 

Propagation.— This  is  probably  the 
best  time  to  pfopagate  the  bulk  of  the 
plants  for  pot  work.  Old  stools  are  begin- 
ning to  move  and  should  be  kept  a  little 
warmer,  say  50  degrees,  at  night.  It  makes 
the  cuttings  root  more  quickly.  When  yoii 
run  across  a  plant  that  is  yellow,  avoid  it 
though  you  may  be  short  of  that  particular 
variety.  Yellow  foliage  like  the  poor  will 
be  always  with  you,  and  will  always  oroi> 
up  when  the  plant  gets  too  much  water. 

Cnttlnvs  that  were  strode  ]n  Decem- 
ber and  January  for  specimen  plants 
should  be  kept  moving  on  gently.  In  pot- 
ting them  a  little  burnt  vegetable  refuse 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  will  put 
the  gloss  of  health  on  the  leaves  as  noth- 
ing else  will. 

Oar  Ideal  pot  plants  for  exhibition 
fiowers  are  struck  now,  and  finally,  in  May 
or  June,  potted  in  a  9  inch  pot  and  three 
shoots  taken  up.  Flowers  from  these  are 
superior  in  every  way  to  those  from  a 
June  struck  plant  in  a  6  inch  pot. 

Did  yon  ever  try  the  English  method 
with  some  of  the  slower  growing  kinds  by 
rooting  now  and  growing  right  along  with- 
out pinching?  Mrs.  H.  Robinson  and 
Major  BonnafTon  are  two  that  will  give 
superb  fiowers  that  way  and  will  amply  re< 
pay  a  longer  season  of  growth. 

Novelties.— Go  easy  on  propagating. 
There  have  been  others  that  did  not  live  up 
to  their  records  after  the  first  year. 

C.  TOTTY,  N.  J. 
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Grape  Growing  Under  Glass.* 

{Concluded  from  page  so.) 

The  temperature  should  not  be  kept 
too  high  at  first.  I  consider  45  de- 
greee  by  night  quite  high  enough,  but, 
as  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  house  as 
close  as  possible  at  this  stage,  it  will 
do  no  harm  to  allow  a  rise  of  20  de- 
grees by  sun  heat.  The  temperature 
should  be  gradually  raised,  so  that  by 
the  time  the  shoots  appear  it  will  be 
ranging  from  55  to  60  degrees  at  night, 
with  a  rise  of  15  degrees  during  the 
day.  A  little  air  must  now  be  ad- 
mitted on  every  favorable  occasion  to 
help  strengthen  the  growths. 

Most  of  the  surplus  shoots  are  re- 
moved as  soon  as  the  strongest  can  be 
selected  for  retention,  but  with  some 
ynrietles  (such  as  Barbarossa)  that  are 
somewhat  shy  fruiters,  it  is  better  to 
leave  plenty  on  until  the  fruiting 
shoots  can  be  distinguished.  With 
the  variety  Just  mentioned  the  strong- 
est shoots  are  Just  as  apt  to  run  blind 
as  the  weaker  ones.  Tying  down 
should  not  be  attempted  too  soon,  as 
there  is  nothing  gained,  and  great  risk 
of  breaking  incurred. 

At  this  stage  It  is  well  to  keep  a 
sharp  outlook  for  mealy  bugs,  as  any 
that  have  been  left  will  now  begin  to 
leave  their  hiding  places;  it  will  re- 
pay to  go  over  the  vines  every  second 
day,  for  if  one  bug  escape  now  it  will 
mean  the  presence  of  hundreds  before 
fall. 

Pinching  will  need  seeing  to  after 
the  shoots  are  long  enough.  I  stop 
the  main  shoots  two  or  three  Joints  be- 
yond the  fruit,  according  to  their 
strength,  and  the  lateral  growths  as 
they  appear  are  stopped  above  the  first 
leaf.  At  first  it  is  necessary  to  go 
over  them  about  every  two  weeks 
while  the  rapid  growth  continues,  then 
occasionally  through  the  summer  until 
toward  the  end  of  the  season,  when,  I 
think,  it  is  better  to  let  them  ramble  a 
little. 

A  very  important  point  is  Judicious 
watering.  The  amount  to  be  given 
must  be  controlled  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  mechanical  composition  of  the 
soil;  should  this  be  of  a  loose,  porous 
nature  a  larger  supply  is  required;  if 
cloee  and  retentive  less  will  be  needed. 
In  either  case  watering  should  stop 
when  the  grapes  begin  to  show  the 
least  color,  and  should  not  again  be 
given  until  after  the  fruit  is  cut  It 
will  often  be  necessary  to  give  a  good 
watering  then  to  avert  the  danger  of 
the  roots  becoming  too  dry  during  the 
resting  season.  A  point  on  which 
opinions  widely  differ  Is  syringing; 
some  growers  believe  in  continuing 
this  up  to  the  time  of  coloring,  and 
contend  that  this  is  necessary  for  the 
keeping  down  of  thrip  and  red  spider, 
but  my  opinion  is  that  this  practice 
rather  produces  than  prevents,  as  it 
weakens  the  foliage  and  leaves  it 
more  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  in- 
sect pests;  then  syringing  must  nec- 
essarily be  stopped,  for  it  also  injures 
the  bloom  of  the  grape,  which  is  very 
easily  disturbed  during  the  eaHy 
stages  of  its  formation.  Syringing 
ought  to  be  discontinued  after  the 
grapes  are  set.  An  occasional  good 
syringing  may  be  given  after  this 
should  red  spider  prove  troublesome. 
A  bright  day,  when  plenty  of  air  can 
be  given,  should  be  chosen,  so  the 
water  can  be  quickly  dried  from  the 
bunches  and  little  harm  will  be  done 
to  the  bloom,  as  once  this  is  fixed,  it 
will  help  to  shed  the  water  from  the 
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berries,  provided  the  water  does  not 
strike  with  full  force  on  the  bunches. 
During  the  setting  period  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  house  should  be  kept  as 
dry  as  possible.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
run  the  temperature  a  few  degrees 
higher  then  and  to  shake  the  rods  oc- 
casionally during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
to  distribute  the  pollen. 

The  cutting  away  of  the  surplus 
bunches  is  an  operation  that  requires 
considerable  Judgment,  together  wltli 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  variety  in 
hand,  though  the  gardener  cannot  al- 
ways use  his  own  Judgment  and  do  as 
he  pleases  in  this  matter.  The  em- 
ployer sometimes  insists  on  having  a 
Ixeavy  crop,  and  In  consequence  the 
'^finish"  of  the  grapes  is  sacrificed. 

Finish  is  the  end  that  every  gardener 
strives  to  attain,  but  if  the  vines  are 
compelled  to  carry  too  heavy  a  crop 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  coveted 
perfection  of  color,  richness  of  bloom, 
large,  well-formed  berries  and  good 
flavor.  The  vines  can  certainly  be  as- 
sisted in  bearing  their  heavy  burden 
by  liberal  feeding,  but  grossly  fed 
vines  never  produce  properly  finished 
grapes.  As  the  varieties  vary  so  much 
in  vigor  and  size  of  bunch,  it  is  im- 
possible to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast 
rule  as  to  the  exact  number  of  bunches 
a  rod  ought  to  carry.  Many  consider 
that  one  pound  to  every  foot  of  fruit- 
ing cane  is  amply  sufficient,  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  this  may  be  taken  as 
a  good  crop,  though  some  of  the  more 
vigorous  growers  are  capable  of  carry- 
ing even  more. 

Thinning  comes  next  in  rotation;  as 
a  rule  w^e  are  always  anxious  to  make 
a  start  at  this  work  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, as  a  few  days  make  such  a  differ- 
ence in  the  size  of  the  berries,  but  it  is 
a  mistake  to  start  too  soon  with  some 
varieties,  muscat  of  Alexandria,  for 
example,  some  of  the  berries  of  which 
though  appearing  to  set  at  first  stop, 
swelling  at  the  stoning  period.  So  it  Is 
better  to  wait  until  the  non-stoning 
berries  can  be  detected,  which,  by 
close  observation,  can  be  done  before 
the  majority  have  attained  the  size  of 
small  peas.  Other  varieties,  such  as 
Black  Hamburgh,  Buckland  Sweet- 
water, etc.,  can  be  thinned  at  a  smaller 
stage,  as  they  stone  much  more  freely. 
A  second  thinning  is  often  found 
necessary,  but  it  is  well  to  do  it  all 
at  once,  as  it  marks  the  berries  to 
work  at  them  after  they  have  attained 
any  considerable  size;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  matter  to  strike  it  Just 
right,  even  the  most  experienced  being 
apt  to  make  miscalculations.  The 
thinner  must  be  guided  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  the  variety  he  has  in 
hand.  Varieties  such  as  the  Frontig- 
nans,  with  short,  stiff  fruit  stalks,  re- 
quire considerable  more  space  for  the 
individual  berries  than  do  such  as 
Black  Hamburgh  or  Barbarossa,  the 
fruit  stalks  of  these  latter  being  longer, 
and  the  general  frame  work  of  the 
bunch  being  loose  and  open  they  re- 
quire to  be  left  sufficiently  close,  so 
that  one  berry  will  help  to  keep  the 
other  in  position;  then  when  the  bunch 
is  cut  it  will  keep  its  shape.  Grapes 
intended  for  late  keeping  should  be 
more  vigorously  thinned  than  those  to 
be  used  during  the  summer,  and 
though  it  is  better  to  have  the  berries 
from  the  inside  of  all  bunches  well  cut 
out.  this  Is  especially  desirable  in  the 
late  keeping  varieties. 

Ventilation  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant details,  and  one  that  requires 
very  strict  attention,  especially  during 
the  spring  months.  The  extremes 
caused  by  the  increasing  brightness  of 
the  sun  on  the  one  hand  and  the  cold 


air  on  the  other  make  it  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty  to  regulate  tlie 
temperature  of  the  house  and  at  tlie 
same  time  to  avoid  cold  draughts. 
At  that  season  the  airing  is  best  done 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  top. 
As  the  season  advances  and  the  ex- 
tremes become  less  marked,  tiie 
trouble  is  considerably  lessened,  bat 
when  coloring  has  commenced  and  it  ii 
necessary  to  have  a  little  night  air  on, 
then  the  greatest  danger  from  mildew 
arises.  I  find  that  it  generally  makes 
its  appearance  during  the  prevalence 
of  easterly  winds,  and  by  leaving  air 
on  at  the  west  side  only  the  danger 
from  this  source  is  materially  lessened. 
The  leaves  become  harder  in  texture 
toward  the  end  of  the  season,  and  are 
less  subject  to  the  attacks  of  mildew. 
More  night  air  being  then  required 
for  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  it  can  be 
given  with  more  safety,  but  it  is  not 
advisable  to  leave  full  night  air  on 
until  after  the  fruit  is  cut. 

The  number  of  varieties  Jiow  in  com* 
merce  is  so  large  that  it  is  needlen 
here  to  go  into  their  individual  merits. 
Were  I  confined  to  two  varieties,  one 
black  and  one  white,  r  should  certaltily 
choose  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat 
of  Alexandria.  We  often  see  these 
two  grown  together.'ill  an  early  house. 
The  black  is  all  ];lght,  but  for  eariy 
work,  if  a  white  grape  be  wanted,  I 
would  prefer  to  substitute  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  as  it  ripens  from  two  to 
three  weeks  earlier,  which  means  a 
great  deal  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son. For  the  second  house,  or  what 
may  be  termed  the  general  crop,  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria,  Muscat  Hamburgh, 
Mrs.  Pince  and  Black  Hamburgh  are 
all  excellent  varieties.  For  latest 
house,  with  a  view  to  keeping.  Lady 
Downe's,  Black  Allcant  and  Barba- 
rossa are  well  suited.  To  give  these 
varieties  Justice  and  enable  them  to 
properly  ripen  their  growths,  they 
must  be  started  not  later  than  the 
first  of  April.  These  varieties  will 
hang  in  good  condition  for  a  considera- 
ble length  of  time  after  they  are  ripe, 
but  should  be  gone  over  occasionally 
and  any  decaying  berries  removed. 
When  deprived  of  their  natural  shad- 
ing by  the  falling  of  the  leaves  the 
bunches  had  better  be  cut 

The  method  of  storing  most  gene^ 
ally  practiced  now  is  what  is  termed 
bottling.  To  accomplish  this  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  the  bunches  with  a 
foot  or  more  of  the  shoot  at- 
tached, and  the  end  of  the  shoot  is  in- 
serted into  the  neck  of  a  bottle  of 
water.  Some  use  a  few  small  pieces 
of  charcoal  in  the  water  to  help  keep 
it  sweet  and  prevent  the  necessity  of 
frequently  changing.  The  bottles  are 
fixed  in  racks  with  enough  slope,  so 
the  bunches  will  hang  clear.  A  per- 
fectly dry,  dark  room,  where  a  tem- 
perature of  about  40  degrees  can  be 
maintained,  is  a  most  suitable  place 
for  storing.  ' 
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at  its  aoDual  meeting,  held  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  elected  as  president  Francis  H. 
Appleton  of  Boston, 


Porta^re    (0.>    County    Hortlcaltaral 

S<»eiety  held  its  nieteenth  annual  meethig 
at  Ravenna,  Feb.  17.  The  following  offl- 
cers  were  elected:  Frank  Pord,  president; 
A.  D.  Olln,  vice-president;  Andrew  Wilson, 
secretary;  W.  A.  HtLmmond.  treasurer;  A. 
J.  Jennings,  T.  B.  Dickinson,  L.  Smith,  ex- 
ecutive comnaittee. 

Arkansas  State  Hortlonltaral  So- 
ciety.—The  annual  meeting  and  exhibi- 
tion of  this  society  will  be  held  at  Little 
Rock,  May  12,  13  and  14. 


Mar.  b,  1897. 
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Lawfls  and  Potash. 

I  have  read  with  interest  L^wns 
and  Potash,  In  your  issues  of  Feb.  6, 
by  Mr.  John  Shore,  and  Feb.  20,  by  Mr. 
Gomersall.  I  agree  with  both  in  re- 
gard to  the  value  of  potash  as  a  lawn 
dressing,  but  why  not  give  a  good 
square  meal  when  you  are  about  it?  A 
lawn  needs  plenty  of  feeding  to  back 
H  up  against  the  dry  summers  and  se- 
vere winters  with  which  it  has  to  con- 
tend, and  I  think  the  results  will 
amply  repay  the  little  extra  outlay  in- 
volved. 

A  formula  i^hich  I  used,  last  spring 
with  good  effect,  was  nitrate  of  soda, 
500  pounds;  tanl^age,  790  pounds;  dis- 
solved bone,  350  pounds;  muriate  of 
potash,  360  pounds.  Wood  ashes  are, 
I  think*  an  expensive  manure,  con- 
sidering potash  as  the  principal  ma- 
nurial  constituent.  The  ratio  varies 
BO  much.  The,yir,tue  of  w'ood  ashes  de- 
pends greatly.. o^  jth,^!  ijil^d  of  wood 
burned,  and  c(i^  hqu^.  they  are,  handled 
before  gettiB^^,|i<^  ,.jl^^  .gardener  or 
farmer.  /  .nVjrU."  j-ii  h    ; 

T\\e  average, ton, qf^.>vpod  ashes  does 
not  analyze  n:vore,,thiMi. 4  or  ^  per  pent. 


lie  would  employ  as  a  top  dressing  for 
a  lawu,  either  as  a  mulch  or  as  a  fer- 
tilizer. I  cannot  agree  with  him  as 
to  their  being  of  such  value  as  a  top 
dressing  for  lawns.  They  have  very 
little  virtue  as  a  fertilizer,  and,  I  think, 
even  less  as  a  mulch.  If  put  on 
heavily  enough  to  be  of  any  benefit  as 
such,  they  will  certainly  injure  the 
grass. 

I  would  prefer  to  use  some  good  rot- 
ten manure,  putting  it  on  in  the  fall, 
thus  killing  two  or  three  birds  with 
one  stone,  as  it  were,  by  feeding  the 
lawu,  mulching  it  for  the  next  summer 
and  at  the  same  time  incorporating 
humus  with  the  soil,  to  help  retain 
moisture.  I  have  seen  coal  ashes 
used  with  good  results,  on  heavy  clay 
lands,  but  doubt  whether  they  c^'n  be 
used  to  as  good  advantage  as  a  good 
dressing  of  stable  ttianur^,  black 
swamp  muck,  leaf  mould,  or  anything 
rich  in  liumus,  and  in  w.hicli  stiff  or 
clay  lands  are  usually  deif\cient. 

A  few  words  on  the  treatment  of  the 
lawn  resembling  a  *'pavement,or  stubi- 
ble  field."  My  p^ai^  would  be  tp  plow 
and  summer  fallow  it,  working,  it  on 
every  chance  possible  to  get  it  clean. 


Novelties   of   the  Season. 

(FIFTH   SERIES.) 

'The  descriptions  given  are  those  of  the  in- 
troducers. 


Fig.  57.— Leiiuce  MiCNUNEiTt:. 


of  potash,  with  a  little  phosphoric  acid, 
and  the  price  ranges  from  $10  to  $14 
per  ton,  which  you  pay  for  80  or  100 
pounds  of  potash,  the  commercial  val- 
ue of  which  is  $5  or  $6  in  the  form  of 
the  sulphate  or  muriate.  Of  course  if 
one  has  the  fire  heap  Mr.  Gomersall 
speaks  about,  where  weeds,  hedge 
pruning,  etc.*  are  burned,  and  if  the 
quantity  will  guarantee  the  trouble,  it 
will  pay  to  spread  the  ashes  from  such 
a  heap  on  the  lawn  or  elsewhere, 
rather  than  let  them  go  to  waste.  But 
the  question  is,  how  much  of  this  refuse 
must  be  burned  before  you  get  suf- 
ficient ashes?  If  It  be  Intended  to 
bum  on  the  same  heap,  for  any  length 
of  time,  with  the  idea  of  accumulating 
a  quantity  of  ashes,  and  the  heap  be 
left  exposed  to  heavy  rains,  I  am 
afraid  the  fertilizing  qualities  of  the 
ashes  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  I  don't  think  there  need  be  any 
fear  of  them  burning  anything.  I 
bum  100  to  200  loads  of  tree  trimmings 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  when  I 
get  through  I  can  put  the  ashes  in  a 
very  small  space. 

Mr.  Gomersall,  himself,  makes  the 
same  mistake  as  that  for  which  he 
calls  Mr.  Shore  to  account,  namely, 
not  stating  what  quality  of  coal  ashes 


then  with  a  good  subsoil  plow  well 
loosen  the  bottom,  give  a  good  dress- 
ing of  manure,  plowing  it  In,  work  the 
surface  down  smooth  preparatory  to 
sowing  the  seed,  which  should  be  done 
from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  September, 
using  a  lawu  mixture  from  any  reli- 
able seed  house,  at  the  rate  of  4^^ 
bushels  to  the  acre,  giving  a  good 
rolling  with  a  heavy  roller,  and  after 
the  ground  gets  frozen  up,  a  coat  of 
manure.  Everything  else  going  right, 
this  will  give  a  good  permanent  sod 
and  at  less  expense  than  it  would  be  to 
adopt  the  method  advised  by  Mr. 
Gomersall.        T.  HARRISON,  N.  Y. 


I8  It  a  Fact  ?— A  potato  grower  says  if  yon 
throw  the  furrow  frorn  the  north  side  of  the 
row  you  make  a  shade  in  which  if  you  drop 
your  seed,  it  lies  for  a  long  time  before 
warm  enough  to  germinate.  His  plan  is 
to  prepare  the  ground  thoroughly,  plow 
detp,  manure  well;  lay  off  east  and  west, 
drop  your  seed  and  cover  on  the  south  side 
of  the  row,  covering  about  two  inches  deep. 
This  forms  a  bank  of  earth  just  the  rijf^t 
shape  to  catch  the  sun's  rays  and  produce 
germination.— The  Farmer,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Armenian  Relief  Fund.— A  number 
of  orange  growers  on  the  Paciflc  Slope  put 
up  a  car  load  of  oranges  (S29  boxes)  which 
was  sold  In  New  York  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Armenians. 


Pea.— Fig.  50. 
This  variety  is  21/0  feet  in  height;  the 
vine  is  robust,  and  the  foliage  is  large 
.and.vigpron^,  of  a  light  green  color, 
closely  resembling  Telephone  in  gen- 
eral appearance,  though  dwarf er,  and 
it  is  very  much  earlier.  The  pods, 
which  are  as  large  as  Telephone,  are 
prodticed '  singly  and  in  great' abund- 
ance, and  are  well  filled  with-  from  six 
to  eight  peas  of  enormous  size^  but  its 
chief  value  11^  in  it's  eaHthess,  and 
when  we  consider  that  a  pea  '^  large 
and  as  rich  in  flavor  as  any  of  the. later 
wripkled  sorts  can  be  had  three  days 
after-Henderson's  First  of  All,  its-  Val- 
ue can  be  readily  seen.   . 

Cream  Valentine  Bean.— Fig.  56. 

This  variety  presents  improvements 
different  entirely  from  those  of  Black 
Valentine,  and  is  distinctly  siiperior  tQ 
its  parent,  the  Early  Red  Valentine. 
The  plant  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  old  Valentine,  though  it  may  be 
planted  at  exactly  the  same  distance. 
It  preserves  all  the  characteristics  of 
its  parent,  particularly  in  the  absence 
of  stringlness.  The  pods  are  borne  In 
enormous  quantities  cloae  to  the  center 
of  the  plant,  and  are  not  only  longer 
but  much  thicker  and  more  meaty  than 
any  of  this  type.  Another  advantage 
which  will  recommend  it  to  all  is  that 
the  beans  retain  their  tenderness  much 
longer  than  any  other  variety. 

Mignonette  Lettuce.— Fig.  57. 

This  is  a  small,  sturdy,  russet  coN 
ored  Lettuce,  distinct  and  unique,  and 
of  great  value.  The  entire  plant  meas- 
ures only  seven  inches  in  diameter, 
and  is  more  solid  and  compact  than 
any  existing  variety.  The  outer  leaves 
are  few.  and  these  cling  so  closely  to 
the  head  that  it  is  almost  all  head.  The 
few  outside  leaves  are  as  deeply 
crumpled  as  a  Savoy  Cabbage  and 
richly  colored  with  russet  red  and 
bronze  green  of  varying  shades.  The 
cut  section  shows  the  character  of  the 
solid  heart,  which  is  of  a  creamy  yel- 
low waved  with  pale  greenish  white. 
It  is  wonderfully  hardy,  resists  drought 
and  excessive  moisture — a  most  valu- 
able feature  in  our  climate.  It  is  fit 
for  use  five  days  after  Boston  Market, 
which,  combined  with  its  loner  standing 
character,  constitutes  it  an  all -sea  sons 
variety. 

From  the  catalogue  ft f  Peter  Hend*  rson  A  Co. , 
New  Yoric. 

Australian  Brown  Onion. 

This  is  a  new  variety  from  Aus- 
tralia, where  it  is  grown  in  preference 
to  all  others,  and  practically  every 
grower  confines  himself  to  this  one 
variety.  The  Onions  are  fiat,  but  thick 
through,  of  a  light  brown  color  with 
white  flesh.  They  are  extremely  early 
in  ripening,  not  making  any  stiff  necks 
or  sea  lions. 


Fordhook  Pickling  Cucumber. 

This  is  wonderfully  prolific,  and  may 
be  termed  a  continuous  bearer.  Its 
most  valuable  characteristic  Is  its 
habit  of  keeping  up  its  supply  of 
pickles  after  such  varieties  as  Green 
Cluster.  Jersey  Pickle,  Early  Frame, 
New  Everbearing,  etc.,  have  quit  set- 
ting on. 
From  the  catalogue  of  W.  Atfee  Burpse  A  Co- 
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Telephone,  SIM  Cortlaiidt.  P.  O.  Box  IMT. 

Publishers'  Announcements. 

Oheeke.  Mone7  Oniera,  etc.,  eboald  he  made 
peyaUe  to  Josipb  tUoiix,  Treamrar. 

Teraia— Cash  In  advance.  Cfaaiife  of  addreaa  on' 
malltng  tag  Indicate*  a  receliiL 

fiahoerlptloaa— Oar  malHng  llal  la  oorrected  np 
to  Taeeday  In  each  weeki  remlttanoee  received 
later  In  the  week  will  be  credited  In  following  leane. 
After  remitting  plcaae  watch  the  date  on  7onr 
wrapper  and  Inform  na  of  an7  fallare  to  credit  aame. 

M lealag  Naathera.— Safaaorlhera  falling  to  re* 
eelTe  their  coptea  will  confer  a  favor  hy  prompUj 
adTlalag  oa  wtth  preaeat  (and  paat)  ruiiL  ABDnnae. 

TLmmlt  hf  Expreas  Money  Order  (which  la  lafe, 
convenient  and  ezpedltloos).  Draft,  Poat  Office 
Money  Order  or  Registered  Letter. 

Thia  papar  la  mailed  regularly  to  ttaaabaorihera 
ontll  a  deflnlte  order  to  d  laoontlnae  la  received  and 
all  arreara  are  paid  In  fall. 

Communications 

To  taaare  prompt  attention,  ahoold  be  addreaeed 
AMIRICAN  SAROENINS,  P.O.  Bex  1697, New  Yofk. 
Commanlcatlons  relating  to  the  contents  of  the 
paper,  manasorlpts,  etc..  offered  for  Insertion  In  Its 
eonuiuu,  shoald  be  specially  addreaeed  to  "Hie 
■dltor.**   Forma  cloae  Tnesday  evening. 

Advertisements 

In  order  to  Insare  f  naertlon,  most  reach  this  office 
by  Tuesday  night  of  each  week.  Rates,  t6  cents  per 
agate  line;  In  '*For  Sale"  cohtmn,  S  cents  a  word, 
write  for  special  dlaooonta  on  yearly  or  large  orders. 

American  Gardknino  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  New  Jersey  FloricuUural  Societv,  the 
New  York  Gardeners'  Society,  and  the 
American  Institute  Fanners'  Club. 


AQiMatlea  T^^  necessity  for  a 
thoronghly  under- 
and  a  Thoaght.  gtsndable  code  of  descrip- 
tien  to  be  used  by  these  who  make  the 
catalogues  is  impressed  upon  us  the 
more  we  look  into  some  of  the  produc- 
tions. Many  compilers  run  so  exclusively 
on  superlatives  as  to  positively  defeat 
their  best  interests;  for  a  continual 
outpouring  of  such  qualifications  as 
••superb,"  "most  remarkable,"  as  to 
quality  or  effect,  and  ** deepest"  or 
'* most  intense"  as  to  color,  are  only  of 
value  to  their  users  when  employed  with 
careful  discrimination.  It  is  pure  folly  for 
one  to  put  extravagant  adjectives  to  all 
the  objects  offered  for  sale.  The  only  con- 
clusion to  be  made  is  that  it  is  assumed 
that  the  buying  public  is  composed 
mainly  of  fools,  and  while  it  may  be  an 
accepted  truism  that  the  **  public"  is  to 
be  so  described,  it  is  worthy  of  a 
moment's  thought  that  the  seedsmen 
and  plant  dealers  are  not  appealing  to 
•*  the  public,"  but  to  a  portion  of  it  only, 
and  that  portion  composed  of  individuals 
of  fair  intelligence. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  sign  of  the  times  that 
those  concerns  which  have  in  the  past 
been  notorious  for  the  false  impressions 
conveyed  by  their  catalogue  descriptions 
and  illustrations  are  either  greatly 
modifying  their  tactics,  or  are  slowly 
but  surely  being  relegated  to  the  bottom 


of  the  list  of  available  houses  from  which 
to  purchase,  a  natural  sequence  in  these 
days  of  an  enlightened  horticultural 
press.  It  is  again  an  illnstration  of  the 
old  adasfe:  "Slow  and  sure  wins  the 
race." 

We  have  been  led  thus  to  animadvert 
by  the  perusal  of  a  letter  from  a  corres- 
pondent who  asks,  and  very  reasonably, 
too — 

What  do  the  terms  **  good  bloomer," 
♦*free  bloomer,"  **  copious  bloomer,"  etc., 
mean  as  applied  to  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses? 
Do  they  mean  that  the  Roses  mentioned 
give  **free"  or  ** copious"  blooms,  in  rela- 
tion to  quantity ^  during  their  regular  flower- 
ins^  ieaa^m.  (J<u>e),  or  that  *'fpee"  or 
** copious**  signifies  that  the  flowering  is 
prolonged  through  the  fall  and  summer  ? 

We  are  forced  to  confess  our  inability 
to  solve  the  points  raised.  If  our 
lethargic  Rose  Society  were  a  body  ef 
merit  and  deeds,  here  indeed,  were  work 
for  it  to  undertake;  the  compilation  of  a 
classified  and  systematic  Rose  list;  but 
such  a  hope  is  vain.  The  Society  has 
no  sympathy  with  the  Rose,  except  as  a 
commercial  plant.  Is  it  impossible  to 
arouse  any  live  interest  among  the 
amateurs  of  America  to  move  them  to 
act  in  the  organisation  of  a  genuine 
Rose  Society,  one  where  the  Rose 
shall  reign;  not  the  dollars  and  cents 
that  a  few  may  squeeze    out  of  her? 


DSATH  OW  I^I^THBR.  TUCKBOI. 

It  la  with  deepest  regret  that  we  have  to 
record  the  death  on  Feb.  28  laat  of  Luther 
Edward  Tucker,  senior  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  "Ck>untr7  Gentleman"  of 
Albany,  N.  T.  Our  late  brother  was  in  hia 
63d  year  and  waa  born  at  Rochester,  N.  T. 
His  career  has  been  one  of  unremitted  hard 
work  and  conacientloua  endeavor. 


DBATH  OP  B.  IIT.  HBRBHDBElf. 

On  Feb.  23  Bdward  W.  H^rendeen,  presi- 
dent of  the  Herendeen  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, died  suddenly  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Born 
at  Farmington,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y, 
on  July  21,  1831,  he  graduated  from  Har- 
vard, and  was  for  a  term  of  three  years  a 
schoolmaster,  but  entered  into  the  busineea 
of  a  nurseryman  at  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  in 
partnership  with  the  late  J.  J.  Thomaa. 
After  one  or  two  changes  in  the  nursery 
buslnesa,  Mr.  Herendeen  formed  the 
Thomas  Harrow  Company  in  1874,  which  in 
1886  was  succeeded  by  the  Herendeen  Man- 
ufacturing Company. 


Pree  Farm  Labor  Bareao.— in  order 
to  assist  the  thousands  of  unemployed  men 
in  Chicago,  the  Workingmen's  Home,  at  42 
Custom  House  Place,  haa  eatabliahed  a  Free 
Labor  Bureau,  and  la  prepared  to  furnish 
men  to  farmers  and  others  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  without  expense  to  either.  Em- 
ployers applying  should  state  definitely  ak 
to  the  kind  of  work,  wagee  to  be  paid,  and 
if  railway  fare  will  be  advanced. 

PlaiM    for    public    ■rrounda.— "Many 

citizens  enter  the  Park  Commission  who 
know  enough  not  to  venture  upon  originat- 
ing plana  for  parks,  but  an  inexplic- 
able number  of  them  don't  know  enough 
to  understand  <that  alterationa  in  public 
places  demand  as  much  deliberation  by 
competent  authorities  as  when  places  of 
that  sort  were  first  made.  The  idea  that 
there  is  anything  in  a  'plan,'  and  that  the 
deaigrn  of  a  public  place  requires  a  higher 
quality  of  thought  and  training  than  can 
be  supplied  by  an  engineer  or  paving  con- 
tractor, is  something  which  hsa  to  be 
learned  even  by  men  selected  for  the  hon- 
orable and  delicate  task  of  guarding  ^he 
city's  parka."— N.  Y.  "Sun." 


The  "Best"  Variety. 

Why  do  not  some  of  our  extensire 
growers  who  have  been  experimenting 
and  testing  for  years  tell  ns  definitely 
what  is  the  best  early,  medium  and 
late  peach,  pear,  strawberry  and  other 
kinds  of  fruit?  What  is  the  best  vari- 
ety for  sandy  soil,  clay  and  loam? 

These  questions  have  been  neye^ 
ending  themes  for  argument  and  dts- 
cudsion  at  all  oar  horticultnral  meet- 
ings and  in  the  agricultural  press  for 
years,  yet  the  problem  is  no  nearer 
being  solved  than  at  the  beginning. 
Nobody  can  answer  the  question  now. 
and  it  probably  never  will  be  an- 
swered definitely. 

What  is  a  good  variety?  This  is  an 
easy  question.  It  is  not  so  well-unde^ 
Stood  as  It  should  be- that  when  a  plant 
or  tree  bears  fruit  It  is  simply  breed- 
ing, or  multiplying  Its  species,  and  the 
pulp  forms  only  for  the  seeds  to  grow 
in  and  assist  their  distribution.  Some 
varieties  will  bear  seeds  without  de- 
veloping the  pulp  beyond  a  limited  ex- 
tent, and  often  impart  to  It  a  bitter 
flavor  and  woody  texture.  Such  a 
variety  we  discard  as  worthless.  Only 
about  one  in  10,000  seedlings  will  be 
an  exception  to  this  rule. 

We  may,  then,  define  a  good  variety 
as  one  which  possesses  the  ability  to 
withstand  the  most  unfavorable  cli- 
matic conditions,  is  full  of  breeding  or 
fruiting  stamina  and  has  a  tendency 
to  develop  a  large  amount  of  pulp  in 
seed  bearing  and  Imparts  to  it  a  de- 
licious flavor,  good  texture  and  de- 
sirable color. 

Individual  plants  behave  differently 
under  different  conditions  and  treat- 
ment, hence  their  pedigree  or  hlstoiy 
is  always  essential  to  success.  What 
stock  breeder  would  be  content  to 
know  that  his  Jersey  was  a  thorough- 
bred? He  must  know  the  Individnal 
points  of  excellence  and  whether  they 
come  to  her  by  chance  or  through  a 
long,  scientific  system  of  breeding  to 
build  up  good  qualities  and  eliminate 
defects.  Horticulturists  are  just  be- 
ginning to  recognise  tne  importance 
of  these  laws  in  plant  breeding. 

Plants  have  a  passion  for  breeding, 
and  if  not  kept  under  control,  limiting; 
them  to  their  ability  to  reach  perfec- 
tion in  seed  bearing,  they  rapidly  retro- 
grade and  become  wholly  or  partially 
Impotent;  hence.  It  is  equally  import- 
ant that  we  should  know  the  history  of 
the  plant  and  its  present  ability  in  this 
direction. 

Then,  again,  plants  are  much  like 
the  human  family.  They  have  their 
affinities,  with  strong  ITkes  and  dis- 
likes. There  are  people  who  really  en- 
Joy  strong  tobacco,  garlic,  limburger 
cheese,  blood  puddings,  etc.,  while 
many  others  would  cease  to  exist  if 
compelled  to  feed  on  such  fare,  or,  at 
least,  they  would  not  fiourish  on  that 
diet  So  in  the  soil  the  plant  finds 
something  of  which  It  is  especially 
fond,  and  grows  fat,  while  the  same 
ingredient  is  offensive  to  another  son. 
and  so  it  pines  away,  but  may  find  the 
congenial  soil  near  by  and  flourish 
wonderfully. 

These  deficiencies  are  found  in  clay 
and  sand  alike;  hence,  when  any  one 
asks  us  to  say  which  one  out  of  a  hun- 
dred or  more  desirable  varieties  will 
do  the  best  of  all,  we  are  forced  to 
admit  we  don't  know.  On  our  own 
farm  and  under  our  method  of  fertilis- 
ing and  tillage  we  can  say  a  certain 
sort  leads  everything  and  another  one 
is  an  entire  failure,  while  a  neighbor 
not  a  mile  away  reports  exactly  the 
reverse.  The  only  way  we  can  tell 
definitely  is  to  make  a  triaL 
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There  are  many  new  and  very  prom- 
ising sorts  which  are  known  to  lead  all 
others  in  certain  localities,  and  when 
these  are  ascertained  they  are  the 
sorts  to  set  very  largely.  Every  en- 
terprising grower  will  be  on  the  look- 
out and  test  highly  commended  varie- 
ties, and  if,  perchance,  he  strikes  ex- 
act adaptability  to  soil  and  market,  and 
then  administers  proper  methods  of 
culture  and  restriction  to  preserve  and 
accumulate  good  qualities,  snccess  is 
assured. 

Out  of  many  millions  of  people  who 
have  lived  and  died,  only  a  very  few 
have  possessed  qoalitles  of  brain  and 
brawn  which  enabled  them  to  leave 
their  mark  npon  the  world.  The  same 
is  true  of  plants.  Varieties  come,  and 
shine  like  metep.rs  for  a  season,  but, 
falling  iirto  un(^(>ngenial  surroundings, 
disappear,  and  their  phices  are  taken 
by  others.  Out  of  this  great  host  the 
Dumber  which  have  acquired  nearly 
universal  fame  is  less  than  a  dozen, 
and  yet.  It  is  true,  we  are  making  won- 
derful progress  in  horticulture. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG. 

Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


To  Preserve  the  Forests. 

Precident  Cleveland,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Secretary  Francis  and  a  Forestry 
Commission  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  htm  signed  and  promulgated  thir- 
teen  prodamatloofl  establishing  thirteen  ad- 
ditional forest  reservations,  containing  an 
aggregate  area  of  21,879,840  acres. 

Hie  report  of  the  Forestry  Gommleslon  to 
Secretary  Francis,  and  his  report  to  the 
President,  give  Interesting  and  valuable  in- 
fonnation  concerning  this  Important  Bxecu- 
tiye  act.  An  appropriation  of  126,000  was 
made  by  Congress  "to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  meet  the  expenses  of  an  In- 
vestigation  and  report  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  Inauguration  of 
a  national  forestry  policy  for  the  forested 
itnds  of  the  United  States."  Under  author- 
ity of  this  act,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Professor  Wol- 
eott  Olbbs  (president  Of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences),  appointed  a  commission, 
consisting  of  Professor  Charles  S.  Sargent, 
director  of  the  Arnold  Arboratum  at  Har- 
vard University;  General  H.  L.  Abbott. 
United  States  Engineer  Corps;  Professor 
William  H.  Brewer  of  Yale  University.  Mr. 
Arnold  Hague  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey.  Mr.  Alexander  Agaaslz  and  Mr. 
Gilford  Plnchot.  the  president  of  the  Acad- 
emy, being  ex-offlcio  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Together  with  previous  reservations,  the 
total  area  of  secured  forest  land  is  now 
about  39,000.000  acres.  The  President  could 
not  have  done  any  act  which  would  be  of 
more  ultimate  good  to  the  country.  Our 
forests  must  be  preserved. 


Birds  aod  the  Garden. 

President  Nowlin  of  the  Arkansas  State 
Horticultural  Society  presented  the  follow- 
ing resolution  at  a  late  meeting  of  that 
body,  and  It  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas.  It  Is  a  fact  well  recognized 
among  horticulturists  that  birds  are  the 
fruit  growers'  best  friends,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  injurious  insects,  which  annually 
injure  and  destroy  a  large  percentage  of 
our  fruits  and  plants;  and 

Whereas,  The  amount  of  Injury  and  de- 
struction made  by  insects  amounts  annu- 
ally to  millions  of  dollars,  and  would 
largely  Increase,  except  for  the  friendly 
offices  of  insectivorous  birds;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every 
horticulturist  and  well-meaning  citizen  to 
preserve  and  protect  these  little  feathered 
friends  and  sylvan  songsters,  therefore 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Arkansas  State 
Horticultural  Society  favors  and  recom- 
mends the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
to  throw  the  protecting  arms  of  the  law 
around  these  little  friends  of  the  farmers 
and  fruit  growers,  and  create  suitable  laws 
to  accomplish  that  purpose. 


READERS'  IOTES_UD  COUKITS. 

This  space  ts  devoted  to  short  notes  of  esperl- 
enoe  aad  observation,  bat  not  necessarily  reflect* 
Ing  oar  own  opinions.  Ton,  reader,  ar«  trying 
new  varieties,  new  Implements,  new  methods.  Let 
as  have  yoar  verdict— short,  pointedly.  Possibly 
yoa  may  wish  to  comment  on  statements  foand  in 
this  or  prevloas  issues  or  to  offer  sacgeationa ;  let  as 
hear  what  yoa  have  to  say.  In  tbe  maltltade  of 
ooonsel  there  is  wisdom  and  safety.    Write  ns  often. 

A  Mlsprliit.— Let  ua  get  the  boUnical 
name  of  the  Caaabanana  straight,  if  it  takes 
all  summer.  It  should  be  (8«  my  authority 
goes)  "Secana  odorlfera."  My  usual  s's  and 
I's  may  l>e  misinterpreted  now  and  then,  it 
seems.  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan  thinks  this 
may  not  be  the  proper  name  after  all.  Mr. 
Normand  of  Louisiana  wrote  me  that  "Dr. 
Morris  of  Kew"  recognized  the  plant  as  en- 
titled to  that  name.  I  believe  the  name 
Benincasa  cerifera  W€m  appyed  to  "Caaa- 
banaaa"  aii-least  onoe.  but  thii  waa^louad 
to  be  Incorrect.  Let  the  final  decision  be 
what  it  will,  we  can  go  on  and  make  our- 
selves understood  by  calling  it  Casabanana, 
as  this  common  name  will  doubtless  stand. 
— SAMUBL  A.  COOK.  MilledgevUle,  Ga. 

▲  Pointer  for  Roclcland  County 
Parnemw^llany  years  ago  fine  peaches 
were  grown  in  tills  oounty;  gradually  they 
died  out.  The  ground  has  had  a  long  rest. 
Just  what  it  needed.  Many  of  the  farmeni 
have  a  few  acres  of  land  to  spare,  and  as 
they  are  not  making  any  money,  why  not 
set  some  peach  trees?  The  cost  Is  but  lit- 
tle; the  market  is  near,  and  we  predict  that 
the  venture  will  be  a  success.  Choice  late 
varieties  will  pay  as  well  as  any.— VIDI. 

A  Suburban  Garden.— i  notice  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  your  paper,  your  elaborate 
offers  in  premiums,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
if  such  have  ever  been  equaled.  And  verily 
if  any  one  chooses  to  take  hold  of  your 
valuable  offers  it  need  not  be  long  before 
he  can  sit  under  the  shade  of  his  own 
fruit  trees  and  vines,  and  view  his  flowers 
and  vegetables  growing  in  their  luxuriance. 
Many  a  one  in  a  suburban  home,  no  matter 
how  small  the  plot,  would  be  astonished 
what  an  amount  of  flowers,  strawberries 
and  vegetables  can  be  grown,  and  espe- 
cially by  takUig  up  the  good  varieties  of 
such  things  as  you  offer  in  your  premium 
list,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  they  are  all 
of  them  good.  There  have  been  In 
times  gone  by  nuich  trouble  and.  an- 
noyance in  many  suburban  homes  on  ac- 
count of  trespass,  and  many  a  one 
who  has  planted  a  garden  has  been 
disgusted  by  having  the  fruits  of  the  toll 
destroyed  by  dogs,  chickens,  or  something 
of  that  sort.  But  at  a  small  expense  in  the 
purchase  of  galvanized  wire  netting  they 
can  be  kept  out.  This  can  be  purchased 
in  very  ornamental  styles,  and  with  vines 
and  creepers  a  small  garden  may  be  made 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  Joy  forever. — 
MARYLAND. 

Toy  Incubators.— 'Last  year  an  enter- 
prising dealer  put  upon  the  market  what 


might  fairly  be  called  a  toy  incubator, 
viz.,  a  machine  of  about  one-half  the  usual 
smallest  capacity,  at  a  very  low  price, 
and  intended  to  catch  the  boys  and  girls. 
The  idea  was  an  excellent  one,  and  that 
other  manufacturers  appreciate  the  fact 
is  shown  by  two  of  them  putting  forth 
such  machines  for  the  coming  year.  Hun- 
dreds of  these  machines  will  be  sold;  and 
scores  of  them  will  be  absolute  failures, 
through  the  fact  that  they  are  not  what 
they  profess  to  be.  One  of  the  makes, 
claiming  an  almost  absolutely  even  heat 
throughout  the  egg  chamber  (less  than  a 
degree  of  variation)  showed  an  actual 
variation  of  8  degrees  between  different 
portions  of  tbe  same.  This  is  mainly  be- 
cause the  machine  is  single  walled.  No 
reasonably  favorable  results  can  be  ex- 
pected from  such  a  machine.  If  jrou  buy 
a  machine  for  the  boys,  be  sure  that  it  it 
double  walled,  with  a  good  air  space  be- 
twUiKimi  vails,  and  that  it  has  a  first  class 
regitlator.    Otherwise    it    will    be    merely 

Barberry  aa  a  bedgre  plant*— On  page 
39  of  American  Gardening  for  Jan.  16 
is  a  short  note  on  "Barberry  as  a  hedge 
plant  for  Iowa."  In  1840,  while  at  the 
Union  Academy  at  Red  Creek,  Wayne 
County,  N.  Y.,  twenty-five  miles  from  Os- 
wego, I  saw  a  beautiful  barberry  buah 
growing  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  a  min- 
ister's house.  Large  wheat  flelda  were 
near.  I  was  anzioua  to  take  home  a 
sprout  of  the  bush  to  grow.  I  expressed 
my  desire  to  the  minister.  He  said  he  would 
rather  I  would  take  the  entire  bush,  roots 
and  all,  for  he  had  been  notified  by  the 
farmers  that  if  he  did  not  destroy  it,  they 
would  commence  suits  at  law  for  damagea. 
The  minister  said  the  vrlnd  blow  so  long 
from  one  quarter,  and  so  long  from  several 
others,  and  then  pointed  out  to  me  the 
blasted  wheat  caused  by  the  barberry  bush. 
The  barberry  bush  had  caused  many  acres 
of  blast  for  ten  years.  I  hope  the  Iowa 
farmers  will  not  use  it  if  they  wish  to  grow 
wheat  near  it.— <?.  R.  EDWARDS,  N.  T. 

(It  cannot  be  too  largely  known  that  the 
wheat  rust  fungus  passes  a  portion  of  Ita 
life  on  the  barberry.— Ed.) 

Ornltbogralum.     Arablcum.— Replying 

to  the  note  on  page  94  this  can  be  planted 
in  pots  or  boxes  the  same  as  hyacinths  un- 
til  taken  In  the  house.  The  bulbs  like  the 
temperature  to  be  rather  warm — 60  degrees 
at  night  and  70  to  76  degrees  in  the  day 
time,  and  a  plaoe  sa  near  the  ^ass  as  possi- 
ble to  prevent  them  froia  getting  too 
opln'dly.  I  bave  bulbs  in  bloom  Just  now,  a 
beautiful,  large,  white  flower  with  a  black 
center  and  a  distinctly  aromatic  odor.  O.  A. 
album  is  pure  white,  dark  center;  O.  A. 
aureum,  golden  colored.  O.  thyrsoldes  has 
yellow  flowers  in  dense  mac  see,  from  ten 
to  thirty  flowers,  borne  on  an  erect  scape. 
There  is  the  pretty  little  P.  umhellatum,  or, 
as  it  is  called  in  southern  Ekirope,  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  that  has  escaped  from  the  gar- 
dens into  the  meadows  and  has  become 
very  troublesome.— N.   BUTTBRBACH. 
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Mushroom  Growing  Puzzles. 

(Numerous  attempts,  following  carefully 
prescribed  methods,  have  failed  to  produce 
a  crop  of  mushrooms.  Last  spring  a  bed 
made  in  the  winter  that  had  entirely  failed 
was  not  removed,  being  out  of  ihe  way; 
this  autumn  mushrooms  appeared  clinging 
to  the  walls,  and  wherever  there  was  any 
moisture,  watering  and  attention  then  (the 
bed  had  not  had  a  drop  of  water  for  nine 
months)  produced  a  small  crop,  and  ever 
since  there  have  been  a  few  mushrooms 
coming  now  and  then,  1.  e.,  for  three 
months. 

How  is  this  explained?  Was  the  growth 
spontaneous?  If  not,  how  could  the  spawn 
start' when  it  did,  having  failed  to  grow 
under  most  favorable  circumstances?  Can 
you  give  me  any  rational  explanation  of 
constant  failure?— W.  I.,  London.  Ont.) 
.  —Mushroom  p;^wlng  is  at  times  a 
iottery,  and  tlie  action  of  the  spawn 
and  ultimate  success  or  failure  diffi- 
cult to  account  for.  If,  as  stated,  the 
beds  were  so  favorably  made  and  sit- 
uated, failure  would  have  to  be  cred- 
ited to  the  following,  either  individu- 
ally or  collectively:  Poor  spawn,  it 
perhaps  having  been  exposed  to  ex- 
tremes of  heat  or-  moisture,  and  so 
damaged;  the  presence  of  some  harm- 
ful ingredient  in  the  manure,  pefhaps 
caused  through  the  feed  or  physic 
igiveri  to  the'  horftesj  spawning  at  tpo 
higli  a  temperature  and  the^beds  thus 
dried  out.  Very  probably  this, last  is 
the  case.  Should  that  be  so,  read  the 
hints  given  on  pages  793  and  802  of 
last  volume.  * 


Renovating  Ofd  Lawns— Bulbs 
in  the  Grass.;  ^ 

.  (In  your  Isbuq  o(  Jan.  2  Dr..,G..  H.  ^d- 
elson  has  an  inten&stlpg  article  on  "Orna- 
mental Gardening/'  especially  so  about  tbe 
lawn,  qn^certain  poinds  of  which  J .  want 
information,  viz. : 

First— -How  should  I  treat  old  lawn  be- 
fore sowing  seed  and  how  much  to  one- 
eighth  of  an  acre? 

Second — We  have  a  splendid  water  sys- 
tem. Is  it  wise  to .  use  water  daily  from 
hose  and  sprinkler? 

Third — I  use  bone  seed  meal  in  the 
spring,  about  sixty  pounds  to  one-eighth 
of  an  acre,  and  in.  say,  .July  about  the 
same  weight  of  cottonseed  meal.  What  do 
you  recommend  as  to  quantity  and  fre- 
quency of  these?  I  do  pot  use  manure  at 
all.  Is  cottonseed  meal  merely  a  stimulant 
or  is  it  a  fertilizer? 

Fourth — The  doctor  recommends  leaving 
clippings  of  grass  on  lawn  to  mulch,  etc. 
Does  he  mean  to  leave  all  the  clippings 
during  the  whole  summer? 

Fifth — In  front  part  of  lawn,  about  1,500 
square  feet,  I  have  about  600  crocus  bulbs 
in  the  sod.  Do  they  hurt  the  lawn?  It 
seems  to  me  since  they  were  put  in  that 
tbe  sod  is  worse  in  the  spring,  more  rag- 
ged and  ground  heaved  up,  than  before. 

Sixth — Should  sod  after  sowing  on  it  be 
heavily  rolled?  Could  this  be  done  while 
crocuses  are  getting  above  ground  without 
hurting  them? 

Seventh — Should  I  add  white  clover  seed 
to  the  fine  mixed  lawn  seed  we  get  from 
nurseries,  and  how  much  for  one-eighth  of 
an  acre?— -S.,  Pa.) 

—If  not  prepared  to  dig  up  the  lawn 
scarify  it,  in  order  to  find  lodgment  for 
the  new  seeds;  this  can  be  done  by 
thoroughly  combing  the  turf  with 
a  heavy  and  sharp-toothed  iron 
rake,  '  or  it  may  be  gone  over 
with  a  round-pronged  steel  fork 
and  prised  up  in  that  way.  Then 
sow  about  six  quarts  of  good  lawn 
mixture.  If  there  be  no  objection  to 
clover,  eight  ounces  of  white  clover 
could  also  be  sowti.  This  last  named 
makes  a  delightful  green,  but  gets 
winter  killed.  After  sowing  the  grass 
seed  a  dressing  of  fine  earth  is  advis- 
able. The  time  for  these  operations 
is  immediately  after  the  frost  is  clear 
out  and  the  soil  is  slightly  warmed. 
When  growth  has  commenced  u.<*e  the 


March 

April,  May  an-  the  oaonihslu  wijich  ty  purtfy, 
vttAlizo  ttn<1  eniich  your  bloo«i,  to  prevcMit 
spriii»r  humurs  and  serioui  illness.    Now  taku 
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Sarsuparilla 

Tlie  he<t— tn  f.ictrtlie  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

-  m. ^       - 

HnnH'c  PHIa  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^"*»  ea-r  to 
I  lUUU  o  l^iiia  takf.i'usyronpevHte.  S6c. 

CRAY  HAIR  MADE  PARK. 

IratamlMBMaWMk.  AIm mUm  lh« kitlrcmr.  ValldtaMdawMA 
Srfv«te»«M.  U*9.  A,  nRUX,  m»  >9»  Am,  St.  W^k  mm. 
Mention  American  Gantenins  when  you  write. 

Danish  Ballhead  Cabbage. 

IHIPOHTEO   RELIABLE   8EED. 
•     P'l^iceB  oh  application.     Caidtogue  Free, 
rftANK  H.  Battles,  Sa«d  'Crowtr '  Roche tterVN.  Y. 
Mention  Amertean  Gardening  when  you  write.. 

^•vStBAWBERRy  CATALOG 

C  O  T7  £7  of  lilteroBt to  pPogr«**lve  growers  and 
P  r\  C.  C  careful  buyers.    SEND  FOR  IT. 
C.  N.  FliANHBfJRGH,  Leslie.  Mich. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

nPAIITlCIII  TREES.. PLANT?  and  NATIVE  FLOWERS 
DLAll  I  irUL  for  |)&rks,  private  {croundsand  the  trade. 
Writ«  for  lowest  prices  %%'  M.  H .  H  A  K  K  I«l»  N  A:  60  .MS 
Wy*muH*ek     AHr»erle»,  l«b«««a  Hprlnfr*.    M.  V. 

Mention  American  Gar<l6nlng  when  you  write. 

"  FLOWER  QUERIES  "Kb'SSiS: "^S^S^'i'S 

?ne8tlonji  and  answers,  dIscuaslDf;  500  floral  topics, 
'rice,  23  eta. The  Couribr,  Box  A,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

^BANANAS  AND   PAPAYAS-^ 

Grandeiit  of  all  bcddinir  plants,  see  lllufltratlon  from 

Ufe  in  American  Uardenlncr.  Fob.  ST.    Our  orlidnal  catar 

loflTuetelJa  otmnt  the  TaoncAL  Obchabd  Hocas.  anew 

horticuJi-urai  industry  of  in*eatei>t  interest,     send  for  It. 

ROSE  VALLEY  Nt7R3EKIE8.  Doogola,  Ul. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

"  Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow." 

Standard  sorto ;  tl.SO  to  12.60  per  M.    Best  Ranp. 
and  Blackberry  plants.  •». 50  to  16.00  per  M. 
My  "  Xtsn  "  catalocroe  mailed  free. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN'S  NCJKSERY,  Brldgman,  Mich. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

ERKSHIRE.  Chester  Whlt^ 
Jersey  Red  and  Polaad  China 
.Pros.  Jersey,  Ouemsey  end  Hol- 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Faooy  Fbaltry.  Uuntins 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 
•MiTille,  Cheater  Co..  Peaaa. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

A  Ruperflne  Mixture,  made  up  of 
very  bert  nnmi-d  varieties  and 
choice  un-named  seedllnf^s.  Fine 
blooming  bulb6  at  $1.00  per  ((X), 

$«.00  per  lOOfl;     by  ezpre.«>s,  purchaser's  expense. 

J.  A.  REED.  (Gladiolus  Specla'ist).  CANTON,  OHIO. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

Southern  Vermont  Nursery 

.Orkkn  MoujtTAiif  Qrapk  Vihbs,  «5  ooHts  each. 

Vkbjiont  Beauty  Pkah  Thrcs.  5  to  6  feet,  25  cents  each. 

Bend  fur  Cataloirue. 

C.   A.   HINSDILI^   Prop.. 

Lock  Box  458.  .  North  Bennlngrton.Vt. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

Are  You  '^"^^'^L^^.  S 

THE  QLEANER,  Austin,  Tex.      ^ 

...WILL  TELL  ^  YOU  ^  ALL  ABOUT  IT...    -ij 

MAntlon  Amerloan  Oardenfne  when  vou  write. 


nad  about  THE  COMET  $2.50  to  96.00, 

■  BeaU  them  alt. 

Don't   buy  till 

1^  you  »ee  them. 

_    -  for  free  cata.A  harm 

oestforagta,  write  today,  H,  B,  RU8LtRtJohn8town,0. 

Xfontlon  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


Have  you  read  about  THE  COMET  9k 


for 
II. 


BlindnesslPreventeil 

The  Absorption  Treatment  removes  the  caase  oflm. 
pnired  vision  and  diseased  eyes.  It  14  the  mostsneceas. 
inland  humane  treatment  ever  devised.  Huiidred» 
who  have  heen  pronounced  incurable  lutve  been  tie. 
cesstttlly  treated  at  our  Sanitarium  and  at  their  homei. 

NoKntfe.    No  Risk.     Pamphlet  Free.     Read  It 
Address,  BKMIS   KTBi   SANITARIUM,   _ 

Olena  Falls.  N.T. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yoa  writs. 

POSTPAID  st^t  GRAPE  VINES 

4  Worden  for  flSc.;  4  Nla^ank  tSc.;  4  Moore's  Esrly, 
S5c.:  i  Briirhton.  tfc.;  or  the  whole  90  as  above  for  |i. 
Also  Apple,  Pear,  and  other  trees  cheap.  L«».loe 
Strawberry  plants,  tS  per  lOOO.  Rasiterrv^plaBti,  » 
to  S8  per  1060,  by  freight  or  express.  trmnfVuag  gosr- 
anteed  healthy  and  true  to  name. 

F.  L.  WRIGHT.  Plalnfield.  fUch. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

^91 1\  W^  wi        Eli  Rmall  PnIK 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CMK.  rREDONiA,  5. 1 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  writ* 

'£o%"  RARE  FLG«IE«S 

'dUKc'  ofiry,addreeBELLI8BB0R, 
Keeae,  V.H.  It  will  ast^ntai'  and  plPape.crrBEE. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  wrlt». 

1 ,000  Peach  Trees  g^'S! 

2  to  S  n..  mostly  branched,  with  frelglit  prepaid  to  any 
station  east  of  Miss.  River  for  $20 ;   or  500  for  111.50. 
Sample  prepaid,  25c.   Other  alied  trees  proportMMl 
prices.    B.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  21,  Stockley,  Del. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

HI'L'S  FiTOmTE.  SP^A^^K'figi^X 
lies  oomperttlnn ;  the  be^t  tntrodueed  foryears. 
forty  <tther kinds  pedlaree  plarrs.  BaSpberH^ 
Blackberries.  Asparagne roots  eto.  HeR<'4«nrters 
tor  Seonr  d  Crop  Seed  Potatoes,  double  crop  sod 
earlier  than  other  seed. 

VeacrlpllTe  Catnlogae  Free. 
J.   tr.  HALL,    -    -   BinrUa   Station,  Hd. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


READER 


ALL    THE   LATIST   NOVELTlis' 

Aim  rtAwn  tbax  oaVt  bb  has  aLsawBaBa. 

Canvaa,  Italia  and  Anstrta,  at  •!  aaeh. 

New  Roses,  Hsw  Fmitf .  New  Shmbs,  New  Bolbs. 

10  Oaetl  fbr  i1.-ft  for  60  ots.    Book  on  Oaatf  111 

p^«es,  UO  oats.  10  ots.   Ostalogass  of  Now  and  Bars 

PUu&ls,  Oaott  and  Bulbs  free. 

A.  BLAWr  dk  CO..    -    Phlla4H»lila. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

iLLEB  BED  HISPIEBT 

A  SHECIALTY 
Chnloo  frnltfi,  new  and  did.    Our  catalogae Bent 
free  will  8hv«»  ^  on  money, 

MYCR  &  SON,  Bridffeville,  De  . 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

A  ft  T  E  R  A     Queen  of  Market^  the  earliest  aad 

faut's  PmoDj  Peifoetion,  pkt.  Kio.:  <■&..  The.  CHast 
Wblte  Comet,  Pkt.,  lOo.:  oi..  92.25.  look  like  Ohrys- 
anthemums.  Drncsrnaa*  flne  mixed,  pkt..  2Se.,  os^ 
{1.00.  Verbena.  Mammoth,  pku.  5c.;  o«  .  11.25. 
Phlox  DrammondIL  dwarf,  floe  mixed.  pkt..lQe.: 
r'B.t'.Afl.    Write  fom-niplo 

H.  BEAVLIEi:,  WoedhaTen.  L.  ¥..  N.  T. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

8REAT  VALUES  IN  SUIPLUS  STOCKS 

I  will  mail  at  lOc.  os.:  flOc.  U  lb.;  or  90c  lb.,  the 
folio w luic  n  •  Bt-class  se«>d 8 :  C  A  B  B A  G B,  Wakefield, 
WlnnUstadt.  Succession,  Flat  Dutch.  CELERY, 
White  Plume.  Golden  Self  Blanching.  Olant  Pascal, 
Golrlen  Heart.  ONIOX,  Prise  Yellow  Globe. 
TOMATfl  and  MELON.  ai|  standard  90rt8,and 
with  every  order  direct  from  this  advertisement, 
will  Include  FREE  a  pacMgeof  NEW  EARLY 
IDEAL  ?«\VEET  CORN,  worth  Si  a  kernel 
to  any  gardrnrr.    Don't  rales  it  t 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINQHAST,   La  Plume,  Pa. 
Mention  American  QarAenlng  wihen  you  write. 

AMERICAN  QARDENINQ 

AND  The  Ohio  Farmer, 

Both  One  Tear  Koch  fnr  otUy  $1,60, 
THR  OHIO  FA  KM  ER  Is  a  large,  tOr4^  weekly,  gl 
per  3<«r  A  Natl'>nal  Farm,  htocE  and  Home  Journal, 
and  is  «iearlj  the  Leader  of  tbe  AffH*«liBPml  Press 
•r  Amerlen.  It  pays  more  for  iHastrationa,  Correnwa> 
dence  and  Ma<  k<»t  Keporte  than  any  other  of  Its  cnss. 

It  U  the  Be*t  nad  Co«tii  no  morr  than  otkonu 
Bend  for  a  8AMFL£   VUPY  to   THE   OHIO  PARMER, 
C1e\  eland.  () 

rr-TUK  OHIO  PAKMER  will  «tart  tbeirpaper  the  date 
the  order  i^  received  by  them,  and  oonttnue  to  Jan.  IMt— 
14  month*.  If  ordered  nt  wmmi.   Addrs9  all  orders  to 

AMERICAN  GARDENING.  P.O.  Box  1697,N«wYtrk 


Mar.  6,  1897. 
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roHef  Instead  of  the  mower,  and  repeat 
this  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

In  watering  we  should  advise  flood- 
ing with  the  hose  at  intervals. 

Cottonseed  meal  is  a  fertilizer  rich 
in  nitroKen. 

It  is  well  to  leave  frequent  mowings 
on  the  ground  if  well  scattered  and 
not  very  long  at  time  of  mowing,  but 
to  leave  all  would  be  apt  to  cause 
trouble  and  become  unsightly. 

Crocus  bulbs  do  not  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  hurt  the  lawn,  other  than 
that  after  thae  of  flowering  they  are 
a  little  unsightly.  If  rolled  before 
flowering  they  would  be  damaged.  Of 
course,  when  very  numerous  in  one 
spot  they  would  cause  slight  upheaval 
when  beginning  their  growth. 


Fruit  Qrowing  in  West  Florida. 

Having  just  returned  from  a  brief 
visit  of  inspectibn  to  the  West  Florida 
Highlands,  so  called,  I  have  thought 
perhaps  your  readers  might  be  glad  to 
know  the  opinions  I  have  formed.  We 
are  apt  to  associate  oranges,  alligators 
and  mosquitoes  with  Florida;  but  I 
was  not  in  the  orange  belt,  and  as  for 
alligators  and  mosquitoes,  if  they  ever 
belong  in  that  portion  of  the  State  in- 
cluded in  my  visit  (and  the  local  real 
estate  men  insist  they  do  not),  they 
were  "under  cover"  while  I  was  there. 

It  was  deciduous  fruit  gi'owing  that 
I  was  especially  Interested  in.  My  first 
stop  was  at  De  Funiak  Springs,  a  place 
well  known  within  Chautauqua  circles 
as  the  seat  of  the  Winter  Assembly. 
Though  the  people  thus  drawn  here  are 
not  especially  interested  in  fruit  grow- 
ing, enough  has  been  done  to  demon- 
strate the  adaptability  of  the  soil  to 
fruit  crops.  This  is  especially  true  of 
certain  pears  of  the  Asiatic  type— Le 
Conte,  Kleffer,  and  Garber.  The  peach 
also  does  well.  The  fig  is  grown  to 
some  extent,  but  perhaps  not  as  much 
as  it  deserves.  Among  our  Northern 
grapes  the  Niagara  seems  to  stand  in 
the  front  rank,  although  it  is  claimed 
that  many  others  do  well.  The  great 
grape  of  the  South,  however,  is  the 
Scuppemong.  But  they  cannot  or  do 
not  send  It  to  Northern  markets.  It  is 
a  very  rank  growth,  and  yields  im- 
mensely, but  must  be  used  at  home  or 
marketed  In  some  manufactured  state, 
as  wine,  marmalades,  jellies,  canned, 
etc.  The  soil  at  De  Funiak  is  rather 
sandy  for  the  best  results  in  horticul- 
ture. 

Forty  odd  miles  east  of  De  Funiak 
there  is  more  clay  and  less  sand.  This 
Is  on  the  divide  between  the  two  great 
rivers,  the  Choctawhatchie  on  the  west 
and  the  Apalachicola  on  the  east.  Here 
the  prospects  for  Northern  enterprise 
in  fruit  growing  seem  better.  Some 
Northern  men  of  my  acquaintance,  of 
eight  or  ten  years'  residence,  are  meet- 
ing with  encouraging  success  in  grow- 
ing the  pear,  peach,  plum,  quince  (the 
Asiatic  varieties),  grape,  etc.  I  have 
not  seen  such  wood  growth,  not  even 
In  California,  as  they  produce  here. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  an- 
ual  growths  of  from  seven  to  ten  or 
even  twelve  feet  on  the  pear,  peach, 
plum,  mulberry,  etc.,  while  the  growth 
of  the  vine  is  almost  beyond  belief. 
But  the  great  drawback  here,  as  in 
other  highly  favored  regions,  is  the 
long  distance  and  expensive  shipment 
to  market. 

The  climate  is  admirable  and  healtli 
te  unquestionably  good,  or  the  people 
have  a  happy  way  of  disguising  the 
facts,  and  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
the  man  of  energy  could  live  comfort- 
ably in  this  section  of  the  South. 

Oreencastlo,  Tnd.      W.  H.  RACiAN. 


You  may  get  over  that 
slight  cold  all  right,  but  it 
has  left  its  mark  on  the  mem- 
branes lining  your  throat. 
You  are  liableto  takeanother 
cold  and  the  second  one  will 
hang  on  longer  than  the  first. 
5cott's  Eaiulsion  is  not  an 
ordinary  cough  specific,  but 
it  is  **the  ounce  of  preven- 
tion." It  builds  up  the 
system,  checks  inflammation 
and  heals  inflamed  mem- 
branes. "Slight"  colds  never 
bring  serious  results  when  it 
is  promptly  taken. 

Book  on  the  subject  free. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE^  Chemists,  New  York. 

FULTON'S  STEAiBOIT  1807  l^^tt.^. 
FULTON'S    PUNTS     1897  ^/rs^'V^o 

want  the  host  that  can  be  had,  wtth  Strawberry. 
Raspberry,  Gooseberry,  aitd  all  other  kinds  of  small 
fruit  plants.  Yes,  and  at  prices  Jo^t  as  low  aa  any 
responsible  Rrower. 

Send  for  my  descriptive  price  list. 
W.  B.  FULiTON.         -        KIrkwood,  Ohio. 
Mejitlon  American  Gard^nlpg  w)>en  you  write. 

BEST  SEEDS  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES  I 

Tell.  Ql.  Danvera  Onion  Seed  (beet  strain )....SSc.  per  lb. 
Mam.  Long  Red  or  Ool.  Tankard  Mangel,  lb.  25c. ;  5 lb.  91 
W.i'oryorEy.Chanip-8^-  Com,qt.  12c.  ;pk.  Mc.-.bu.tSI 
Kv'g'n  Hw.  Corj"  Ob€«t  errade>,  qt.  10c.;  pk.  iSc. :  bu.  %IM 

Ey.  MobawkBeanK qt.  12c. :pk.  70c.; ba.  $2.60 

Prem.  Oemor  AdTancer  Peas.  qt.  I6c. ;  uk.  90c. ;  hu.  $3.25 
Other  things  in  proportion.  (Tat.  Field  A  Oar.  Heeds  free. 
L.  L.  OLDS,  Seedsman,  -  CKnton,  Rock  Co.,  Wit. 
Mention  Amerloan  Qarflenlng  when  you  write. 

Hale's  Fruits 

Are  np  to  date  market  and  family  varieties.  1200 
acres  fruiting  fields  enables  me  to  sell  more  dollars 
worth  of  fruit  annually  thap  any  ten  other  nurseries. 
Free  book  tells  whole  stoiy.  1  g^t  my  money  back 
sellingtrees  and  plants  at  half  agents  prices. 
J.  H.  HAIiE)  Houth  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Mention  American  Gard'^n^ng  when  you  wrjte. 

We  have  the  largest  and  finest 

Collection  of 

PALMS.  OROniBtl,  FERNS 

and  FOLIACiB  PLANTS 

for  Conaervatorien. 

Hardy    ller^aeeoun    PUBta» 

FUworlag,  Skade  and 

Ornawa  tal    Treea.     Vlaaa. 

Erery  thing  for  a  prlTate  place. 

Bstiimatee  and  Flans  for  Flanting 

PlaceA  and  fomiabing    stock 

■   (free). 

SIEBRECHT  A  SON'S, 
Rose  Hilt  Nnmerles,       -      Now  Roehelle.    N.  T 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

NEW  PINK  VIOLET 

MRS.  J.  J.  ASTOR. 

(Named  by  pennitidion.) 

Similar  in  form  and  habit  to  Marie  Louise, 

but  more  vigorous,  stems  longer,  flowers  larger. 

Price,  $2  00  per  doz.;  $10.00  per  100. 

Orders  booked  now  and  filled   in  rotation 

after  May  1. 

G.  8ALTF0RD,   Vlolvt  SpectaliaU  RHINEBECK,  N,  Y. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

FLORA  If  JAPAN  SHALIFORNU 

Chinese  Narcissus,  over  100  varieties 

of  Lily  Bubs,  Camslllas,  Psims,  etc. 

HARDY  PLANTS,  Japan  Maples,  iris  K.. 

Clematis.  Cacti,  Flower  Seeds  and 

seeds  ot  the  most  interesting  and 

beautiful  plants  of  California  and  Japan. 

Send  for  our  richly  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
48  pages  giving  full  desci  iptions  of  above. 
N.  N .  BIROIIt  ft  00..  ••••  Pranolsoo,  Osl. 

(BSTABLISHKD  1878). 

Mention  Ameri'^n  Gardening  when  you  write. 


What  others  sell  for  5,  10  and  15C.,  we  sell  for  21-2. 1 
5  and  7  l-ao.  Full  sized  packets.  By  the  oc,  1-4  lb.  I 
and  pound  almost  as  low.  QuaUty  T^i>«^  J^b^I 
as  be«qi  sending  out  for  yean.  All  kinds  of  Trees  I 
and  Planta.  Our  beautiful  lllnstrated  cauiogne  of  I 
113  pages,  describing  eTeryihlng,  mailed  free.  . 
TfrtTlToVETT  CO.,  Utile  atWert  If.  J> 


Birinrry,  HallftrilaFrivitud  JapiD  QuIbci 

For  Ornamental 

HEDGES. 

HARDY  ROSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS. 

Write  for  J»rlces  te 

FAIR  OAKS   NURSm..  OAK  PABK.  ILL 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


LET  US  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  YOUR., 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

FOR    SPRING    AND    SUMMER. 

We  grow  a  full  line  or  all  the  desirable  varieties. 
We  offer  Tomato,  l^etiuce.  Cabbage.  Celery 
and  ^weet  Potato  plants  at  Zb  cents  per  100 ;  f  1.25 
per  1000.  For  prices  on  large  quantities,  please 
apply  to 

R.  VINCENT,  JR.  A  SON,  White  Marsh,  lii|. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


OUR  NURSERY  STOCK 

\i^  fcTciwtL  ou  the    N\nlvJi 
(if   i!n^     H»nl?i)Hi    l[1v<-r 

11    1-i    Klr^H-JiiSH.     IMin-- 

fFRUIT  TREES, 

(m.|iljL]Sl<iOtSt(iS<ill.   1S&7 

CiiUi]i.»i<:iii>  frft^H 

J    DWYEK,    Cornwall,  N>  Y. 


Mention  American  Gardening  wfaop  you  wrltg. 

IOWA  TREES. 

Ficst-clfiss  and  prices  Teaaonable  at  the 

Southern  Iowa  Narsery. 

All  kinds  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Plants. .  Send 
your  name  and  address*  for  Catalogue  and 
Prices  to 

A.  TROTH,  Cantril,  |owa- 

Mention  American  Gardening  wihen  you  wtlte. 


Roses 


Anelegantstockoflarge 

d  yeiur  old,  field-iprown 

^^^^^^^^^    HYRRID       PERPET- 

"^^^^""— ^~'    UAL.       MOSS,       and 

CLIMBING    ROSE    PLANTS.    93.00    per 

doz ;  920.00  per  lOO. 

All  the  best  sorts,  old  and  new,  and  true  to 
name.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

W.  E.  WALLACE.  Nurseryman,  Hartford,  Conn 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

-Peach  Trees- 

Theeitra  early  new  Peaches,  Sneed,  Tri- 
umph and  Greensboro,  one  year  heavy  trees, 
|i  50  per  doz.;  June  buds,  12  inches  and  up, 
$5.00  per  100. 

JAPAl^  PI«I7]II8  and  all  other  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees. 

J).  BAIJtD  <fr  SON,  Manatapan,  X.  J*. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

NURSERY STOCK 

Apple,  Pear.  Plum.  Peach.  Cherry  and  other  trees. 
Grape  Vine-.  Currants.  Rssp.,  Straw.,  Black  ana 
Gooseberries  sold  at  lowest  living  prices. 

Wo  furnish  iMrge  trees  and  plants  by  freight  or  ex- 
press, and  smaller  hut  extra  well  rooted  and  tbrlfty 
ones  BY  MAIL  POSTPAID.  Everything auaranteed 
TRUE  TO  NAME,  NORTHERN  GROWN  AND 
HEALTHY.  Will  send  you  one  yr.  trees  by  mail  as 
follows;  Peach  "c.  Apple  7c.,  Pear  25c.,  Plum  15c., 
etc.  Large  trees  by  freight  orexpr<>s8at  same  price. 
Our  price  list  la  free,  or  our  84  page  catalog). e.  which 
gives  full  descripllons,  cultural  notes,  etc..  for  20c., 
which  amount  may  be  deducted  from  your  first 
order  ot  $2  or  over.  We  can  do  you  good  and  save 
you  money.  See  our  adv.  of  Grapes  by  Mall  In  an- 
other column.    Nursery  established  in  1877. 

F.  L.  WRIGHT,  Plalnfleld   Mich. 

Mention  American  Gardeaing  when  you  write. 
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coiriQ  r=-  _. 
S\rE(ir" 


coctor,  i:=id  £a  quits  r-s  c Jcict- 
ix^o  end  co6t3  less  money,  Vi^u  . 
Deed  always  at  h^d  Sk  daie, 
fiure  remedy  like 


I  whfeh  wilt  bring  inst&ut  relief  j 
/rom  sudden  lUii«9^  and 

!j(  mmrEom  fdr 

BRIGHTS  DISEASE 
URIMARY  TROUBLES 
FEMALE   COMPLAINTai 
GENERAL  DEBILITY 
AND  MALARIA. 


^ 


rutea  also,  -^dl  thos^  dlsea^e^  iii  i^^- 
hoi?  from  dlsiorderea  KidoeyA  or  iAv 
:er     I^irT**  ^Si^etl  bottle  or  new  eiyic^ 
rbftHostyourDoareRt  8to" 

remedy. 


ihM.  PmUom.  HoonhdirOnhMd,  QHte.  PlOTlMltan.  pQvltry.  •!•.,  CM 
Mur  Ibc  10«mai,ir7niMiid  tUaHMSMd  aMiiMM  tt  rti  My  M— ^ 
WOHAVS  WAMM  MMUMAU  Ott  Bmm  A«^  fluM  LMKBib 
Mention  American  Qixtening  iy<>«n  you  wrtte. 

POULTRY  BOOK5.  .i|<'r~'"»Jg'g22: 

v9  CCS*  I  ow  WQe«- 
tlons  and  Answers,*^  ctnj  Ponltry  Houae  Pl<<na, 
il3  Ota. J  Pigeon  Qoerie«.  99  eta.  i  Rin«  e  »'  /<  tn^w 
1  year.  90  eta.  All  •1.00.  Any  2  booka,  40  eta.  i 
3  for  50  eta.   J.  D arrow,  Chatham.  Nbmt  York. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


CAUFORNIA  LANDSabericn 

■adonl7|S6totnper.«r«AT  ESCMMN.  0«nr.t««o«afW. 
iMMDs,  ollTM,  prnDM,  s|yplM,h«7,  grmini,  eto.  Bwt  snmoMr  m4 
wlDter  ellmat*  In  U.  S.  Sand  itemp  tor  lUoa.  pMsphtot  «•  ■»•» 
M»  Uii4  A  TawB  0*.  at  BmmM^  Lm  ABt*lM  OT  Su  Dtoftk  Ori. 

Mention  AmeiicMu  Oju'aciiniK  wueij  vo«i  wrue. 


EXCaSIOIl  Incubator 

t/Vff.       Th..JliJArL(li     In     ■WCCiJrfnil 

tit  r^iatii,  atWML<|i*iTr,iit 


Mention  Amprl*»an  Oiird#»n1n»  whM»  von  wr1»»». 


Established  44  Years. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 

ComlsslOD  Dealers 

too  lirray  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

Fruits,  Poultry,  Game,  Eggs, 
&e.,  &c. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE   TAKEN  ON  COMMISSION 
Hn  HOUSE  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


POPULAR    N0TB8    FOR    THE   SUCCESSFUL 
AJIATBUR. 

LITTLB    GB»I    CALLA. 

Almoet  everybody  is  out  of  patience  with 
thl0  tantalizing  little  thing,  and  this  Is 
just  where  the  trouble  lies.  It  needs  pa- 
tience, more  patience,  some  one  aaya,  than 
the  average  window  grower  possesses. 
"Extra  aize"  bulbs  are  now  offered  at 
double  rates.  Doubtless  these  are  of  bloom- 
ing sise,  and  offer  some  prospect  of  satis- 
faction. People  fail  to  read  between  the 
lines,  and  when  the  glowing  advertisement 
eaya  that  the  dainty  thing  begins  to  bloom 
when  only  a  few  Inches  high,  they  forget 
to  notice  that  it  only  grows  a  few  Inches 
high  anyhow,  aii^  that  therefore  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  It  blooms  whiie 
very  young.  Patience,  friends;  this  gem 
may  repay  you  later. 

FAULTY    BULBS. 

Those  who  are  wont  to  blame  themselves 
for  failures  with  bulbs  may  And  a  bit 
of  encouragement  In  this  experience.  Sev- 
eral bulbs  of  a  bunch-flowering  Narcissus 
were  placed  In  one  pot,  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son. All  but  one  threw  up  flower  spikes, 
and  have  been  blooming  nicely  for  two  or 
three  weeks  past.  The  one  exception,  which 
was,  apparently,  as  good  a  bulb  ss  the  oth- 
era,  has  shown  very  little  signs  of  growth 
till  the  present  time.  Now,  as  the  others 
are  just  flalrly  out  of  bloom,  this  is  show- 
ing a  good  flower  spike.  In  this  case  we 
have  proof  that  the  variation  was  with  the 
bulbs,  perhaps  through  not  being  equally 
well  ripened.  Not  always  Is  the  window- 
gardener  at  fault. 

THB  FRSa:SIA8  DISAFPOINTIlf G. 

The  California  hybrid  Freeslas  have  been 
referred  to  as  the  most  interesting  thing  iii 
the  whole  collection.  This  being  the  case, 
it  was  a  matter  of  course,  that,  if  disap- 
pointing, they  would  be  the  most  disap- 
pointing of  all.  Two  pots  of  these  were 
grown  in  comparison  with  two  pots  of 
home-grown  bulbs,  the  four  receiving  ex- 
actly the  same  treatment.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  claims  for  the  new  Pree- 
siaa  were  that  they  were  larger  and  more 
fragrant  than  the.  oldep  type,  and  in  sev- 
eral new  colors  aind  cc^mblnatlons  of  col- 
ors. They  were  neither  larger  nor  more 
fragrant;  more  than  this,  they  showed  no 
new  colors,  and  no  more  variations  In  the 
markings  than  is  common  in  the  old 
forms.  Of  course,  one  does  not  expect 
form  a  dozen  mixed  bulbs  to  get  an  end- 
less variation  from  the  original  type.  But 
ourely  one  has  a  right  to  expect  something. 
In  this  case  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
In  exchange  for  the  double  price  paid  for 
these  bulbs  because  they  were  supposedly 
a  marvellous  advance  upon  the  old  sorts. 
One  hates  to  chronicle  euch  a  fiasco.  Who 
Is  to  blame? 

BROODBRS   FOR   E^ARLY   CHICKS. 

If  one  has  In  view  early  chicks  for  mar- 
ket, or  early  laying  pullets  for  next  fall's 
work,  the  chicks  must  needs  be  brought 
out  soon.  March  for  Asiatics,  and  early 
May  for  the  early-maturing  Mediterraneans, 
are  the  best  months.  The  "betwixt  and 
between"  Americans  may  be  hatched  at 
almost  any  time  between.  Whatever  may 
be  the  difference  of  opinion  as  regards  in- 
cubators, those  who  have  used  brooders  are 
almost  unanimous  in  their  favor.  They 
save  an  endless  outlay  of  time  and  strength, 
and  If  constructed  upon  right  principles, 
will  raise  a  larger  proportion  of  the  chicks 
than  can  usually  be  expected  from  hens. 
Some  of  the  experienced  ones  say  that  the 
best  time  to  raise  brooder  chicks  is  in 
early  spring,  before  the  weather  gets  too 
warm.  On  all  up-to-date  home  plots  some 
kind  of  a  brooder  will  be  tried  this  year, 
even  If  It  be  but  a  home-made  one. 

EARLY   ASTBR   PLANTS. 

Those  who  are  to  raise  the  late,  tall 
growing  Asters  during  the  coming  season, 
must  needs  be  stirring.  They  need  a  long 
season  for  growth,  and  the  earlier  plants 
always  do  the  best.  Inquiries  were  re- 
ceived concerning  the  fine  "exhibition" 
asters  mentioned  last  fall  in  American 
Gardening.      These    were    sown    in    boxes 


(( 


Mend  it 
or  End  it 


>5 


has  been  the  rallying  cry  of 
reform,  directed  cgaicst  abuses 
municipal  or  social. 

For  the  man  who  let^  him- 
self be  abused  by  a  cough  the 
cry  should  be  modified  to: 
Mend  it,  or  it*ll  end  you.  You 
can  mend  any  cough  with 

Ayer's 

Cherry  Pectoral. , 


about  the  middle  of  March,  transplanted 
once  or  twice,  and  transferred  to  the  open 
ground  early  in  May.  Frequent  cultivation 
and  two  or  three  applications  of  commer- 
cial manure  were  afterward  furnished 
them.  The  conditions  for  success  ara 
within  easy  reach  of  all. 

ARAUCARIA  BXGBLSA. 

If  there  is  anything  that  could  so  satisfy 
the  mind  that  has  a  ssnnmetrical  leaniof 
as  a  well-grown  houseful  of  Aracuarit 
Bxcelsa,  I  do  not  know  what  it  Is.  One  of 
the  best  experts  in  growing  decorative  stuff 
In  this  country  tells  me  that  this  Is  one 
of  the  finest  of  house  plants;  hardy,  long- 
enduring  and  always  satisfactory.  It  ii 
not  much  known  by  the  people  at  large,  and 
I  have  never  yet  seen  it  in  a  window  col- 
lection. In  appearance  It  Is  much  like  t 
tiny  Christmas  tree,  delicately  beautiful, 
and  of  perfect  symmetry  of  form.  It  if 
sometimes  called  Norfolk  Island  Plna 
Unfortunately,  It  has  never  yet  been  ob- 
tainable at  a  low  price.  The  cheapest  pric- 
ing I  have  ever  seen  put  upon  It  at  retail 
appears  In  one  of  the  present  season's  cata- 
logues, where  plants  less  than  a  foot  hlgb 
are  offered  at  |1  each. 

OHLIDANTIIUS  FRAGRABTS. 

One  of  the  regular  mailing  trade  flrmi 
last  year  offered  this  bulb  as  a  novelty. 
But  as  nothing  was  said  as  to  its  position 
In  the  plant  world,  or  the  proper  method 
of  growing  It,  the  novice  planter  was  pretty 
nearly  as  sure  to  fall  as  to  succeed  with  it 
It  Is  a  bulbous  plant,  allied  to  the  Amaryllis, 
having  yellow,  fragrant  flowers,  which  are 
quite  showy,  blooming  in  clusters.  It  comes 
from  Buenos  Ayres  in  South  America,  the 
latitude  being  about  that  of  our  Southern 
States.  J.  L.  Chllds'  monograph  on  lilies 
and  allied  bulbs  states  that  this  Chlidan- 
thus  (which  U  the  only  one  of  the  genus) 
can  be  grown  in  the  open  border,  and 
that  the  treatment  should  be  at  all  times 
the  f-ime  as  that  of  the  Gladiolus.  Should 
this  bulb  bear  out  all  that  is  said  of  it.  it 
win  prove  Itself  an  acquisition,  indeed. 
Our  own  trial  of  It  last  season  was  with- 
out satl'^faction,  because  of  the  poor  quality 
of  the  bulbs  received. 

Myra  V.  NoRVS. 


A    COKPBTITIOlf. 

A  first  prize  of  $600  and  a  number  of  e«nan«r 
prizes  have  been  offered  by  The  Cetnury  Co., 
publisAiers  of  The  Century  Dictionary  and 
Cyclopedia,  for  the  beet  answers  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  questions  covering  a  broad  range  of 
information.  An  additional  prise  of  |500  is 
offered  to  any  one  who  can  answer  90  per  cent 
of  the  questions  from  any  ten  published  worin 
of  reference  other  than  The  Century  Dic- 
tionary and  Cyclopedia. 


If  you  want  to  see  a  real  useful,  helpful 
farm  and  garden  and  fruit  paper,  send  your 
nameandaddress— nomoney— to  The  Rural 
New-  Yorker^  New  York.  We  can  send  it 
and  American  Gardening  both  ons  year 
for  $1.83  and  your  money  back  for  The  Rural 
in  three  months  it  you  want  it. 


Mar.  6,  1897. 


AMERICAN    GARDENING. 
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WfWLESALE  MARKET  REPORT 

New  York. 

Speaking  generally,  the  cut  flower  market  for 
the  week  preceding  Lent  htm  been  a  (allure. 
Usually  it  la  the  one  week  in  the  year  that 
prices  are  atiffer  and  the  market  gete  cle«uied 
out  closer  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 
But  It  has  failed  the  grower  in  both  directions 
this  season,  the  ayerage  on  prices  being  to 
him  yery  low.  Roses  and  carnations  have 
shortened  up  In  supply.  Violets  are  exceed- 
ingly plentiful,  more  so  than  erer  before,  and 
pricefi  are  below  the  half  of  former  years  at 
this  date. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  market  has  Im- 
proved considerably  in  tone,  and  on  fair  grade 
stock  is  cleaning  out  well.  But  buyers  are 
why  at  any  advance  in  figures,  and  are  quick  to 
turn  down  any  attempt. 

Cucumbers  are  moving  freely  at  $2.0002.26 
per  dosen  for  No.  1,  with  No.  2  at  $1.000126. 

Mushrooms  are  doing  better  than  in  several 
months.  Good  stock  is  realising  40C60c.  per  lb. 
Slock  a  liUle  Off.  a0O36c.  per  lb. 

Hothouse  tomatoes.  If  of  good  colof.  sell 
readily  at  30c.  per  S>. ;  l>ut  considerable  of  this 
stock  is  sadly  deficient  In  color  and  hardly 
comes  up  to  the  standard  of  that  from  the 
Sooth. 

Hothouse  lettuce  Is  silso  meeting  with  better 
trade.  A  limited  <ioantlty  of  very  fancy 
nakes  75c.  per  dot. ;  general  figures  rule  from 
25c  to  60c.  per  dot. 

New  potatoes  (Bermuda  B)arly  Rose  and 
Oamet)  sell  at  $6  to  $7  per  barrel  for  No.  1. 
Havana  stock  $5. 

Some  very  handsome  celery  is  on  the  mar- 
ket (Florida  grown).    This  is  shipped  in  the 
soil  and  trimmed  upon  arrival,  making  as  high 
ss  $1.25   per   dosen   stalks.    Other   stocks   of 
prime  celery  move  well  at  good  prices. 
Rhubarb  sells  at  $3  to  $6  per  100  bunches. 
Radishes.  $2.50^.00  per  100  bunches. 
Fancy  hot-house  strawberries  maintain  their 
price  well. 

English  grapes  are  meeting  with  no  compe- 
tition, and.  though  falling  off  In  quality,  sell 
at  $1.26  to  $1.60  per  lb. 

Apples  are  weakening,  and  will  hardly  bear 
out  quoted   prices. 
Apples. 

Spitienburg.    fancy,   per  bbl 2  00^2  60 

—common  to  fair,  per  bbl 1  25^1  75 

N.  Spy.  fancy,  per  bbl 2  00O2  50 

-<3ommoii  to  good,  per  bbl 1  2601  75 

Baldwin.  Vt.  and  Northern,  fancy.... 1  878l  50 
Greening.  Vt.  A  Nthn  fancy,  per  bbl  1  50^1  75 
Baldwin  A  Greening.  Vermont.  good.l  1201  25 
Baldwin,  w'n  N.  T..  gd  to  fey,  per  bbl.l  25^  50 

— Up-Hver.    per  bbl 1  12®1  87 

Greening,  wn  N.  T.  gd  to  fey  per  bbl.l  2501  50 

—Up-river,    per  bbl 1000126 

Greening  it  Baldwin,  ordin'y.  per  bbl.    8601  00 

Grapes. 

CsUwba.  prime  to  fancy,  per  small 

basket 120    15 

—Poor.    4-lb.    basket 80    10 

Vegetables. 

Asparagus.    Ch'n.    choice,   large,    per 

^bunch   1  0001  26 

Beets.  Florida  new,  per  bush,  crate.  500  75 
Cauliflowers.  California,  per  crate.... 1  4003  50 

—Florida,    %'hbh   basket 7502  .SO 

Cabbtges     per   100 2  0003  00 

— IXanish.    per  100 3  0004  00 

—Florida,  per  barrel  crate 10001  25 

Celery  flat  bunches,  per  dozen  bchs.l  0001  75 
—California,  large,  per  dojs.  stalks  7501  25 
—State,  fancy,  large,  per  dot.  stalks    600    75 

—Average,  beet,  per  dos.  stalks 300    50 

—Small  to  medium,  per  dot.  stalks..    1f;0    25 
— FloHda,  large,  per  dosen  stalks...    7501  26 
— Floridn.  small  to  med...  per  dos..    200    50 
Lettuce.  Fla..  prime  to  fancy,  %-bbl. 

basket    2  5003  00 

—Fla..  fr  to  gd.  per  %-bbl.  bask...  1  50(f^2  25 
-Fla..    inferior,  per  H-bbl.    bask..    750125 

Onions.  Eastern  white,  oer  bbl 4  0O<fl)6  so 

-Eastern  red.  per  bbl S  2^03  50 

—Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl 8  0003  25 

—State  and  Wn.  yellow,  per  bbl.... 2  2502  65 

—Orange  Co..   white,   per  bag 2  BO'ffX  00 

—Orange   Co.,    yellow,    per  bag 2  5003  00 

-Oranee  Co..  red.  per  bag 2  0003  00 

—Havana,  per  box 2  40'?f2  50 

^Bermuda,    per  box 2  50^2  60 

Peas.  Florida,  per  crate 1  6004  00 

String   beans,    Fla.,    gd    to    fey,    per 

«*te 3  0004  00 

-Beans    Fla..   poor  to  fair. 1  .'>0<R)2  50 

Spinach.   Norfolk,  per  bbl 7501  25 

Tomatoes.    Fla.,  prime  to  fancy,   per 

'^rrier     2  00^2  50 

—Fla,.  ooor  to  good,  per  carrier 1  0001  60 

--Key  West,  per  carrier 750125 

TQmlpg.  Canada.  Russia,  per  bbl 600    65 


Philadelphia. 

Business  in  this  market  has  been  very  quiet 
|be  past  week.  There  has  been  a  falling  off 
in  receipts  of  stock,  yet  prices  have  not  be- 
come any  firmer.  Very  little  stock  has  been 
f*celved  from  the  South,  and  most  of  what 
B*s  arrived  is  of  poor  quality. 

Hothouse  lettuce  is  now  being  sent  in  and 
MS  been  selling  at  60c.  to  66c.  per  dozen,  but 
Wes  very  slowly  at  these  figures. 

Mushroom*!    continue   to   movA   fairly    well,    ' 
*«niog  at  36c.  to  40c.  per  pound. 


Hothouse  cucumbers  are  held  at  18.00  per 
dosen.    These  also  do  not  sell  very  well. 

The  apple  market  has  been  very  brisk  all 
the  XMLst  week,  a  large  quantity  of  stock  being 
disposed  of.  There  has  been  very  little  change 
in  prices,  but,  if  anything,  they  are  a  trifle 
flrmer  now. 

Spitsenberg,  fancy,  per  bbl 12.2602.75 

Spitzenberg,  fair,  per  bbl 1.6002.00 

Baldwins,  fancy,  per  bbl 1.6001.76 

Baldwins,  fair,  per  bbl 1.2001.86 

Greenings,  West  N.  T.,  fancy 1.8601.50 

Vegetables  are  still  scarce  and  generally  in 
poor  condition. 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  qt 80     10 

Cabbages,  Florida,  per  crate 1  600  2  00 

Cauliflower,  do.  per  basket 1  500  1  75 

Celery,   extra,   per  dos.   stalks 500    60 

—  fair 250     40 

Kale^  Norfolk,  per  bbl 750100 

Lettuce,  Florida,  fancy.  %  bbl.  bask  2  500  3  00 

—  fair  1760  2  00 

—  hothouse,    per    doz 600   66 

Spinach,  Fla.,  per  lb..' 600  1  00 

Tomatoes,  hothouse,  per  U> 850     40 

— F*lorlda.  fancy,  per  crats 1  750  2  00 

—  fair   par  crate < 1  00©  1  50 

Onions,  Eastern  white 4  750  6  50 

—ESastem   red 8  260  3  76 

—  ESastem  yellow 2  750  4  00 

—  Bermuda,  per  box 3  000 


<«MMaCM«lBa«MkmwTCaUyte9lM,blMklM  -       -  -     - 


tat  t««  wMi  l»  anyMw  «w|^  10  iMi  ds  BoMl 

aM.»«ii^  Mnk&llUlfTEB,4iUBMMAv.,BLl«irtka«b 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


FREE 

If  yon  send  8 
correct  names 


mjOl  FBXB  OUR  inEWiMT^  and  Qardenfln*  Guide; 

•***"Kft4f**4S!^iSvR*^"**.  »y«tf»experlenos. 
JOHH  BAU80HBB,  Jr.,  box  902,  Ttitfni,  HI. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

i  KO88'  8EED8  asxs^i 

Oar  Oermaa  and  EniilSh  Ostalogae  fVee  to  all  ! 

who  need  Seeds,  no  matter  how  nracb.    Wholesale  ] 

I  list  for  Market  Gardeners  and  Trackers.   Address  < 

;  THEO.  KOaa.  Itl  ReedSL.  Mllw««ke«»  Wis.  < 

Dealer,  Oro  <rer  and  Importer. 

C^Waatedt  e  few  gee  a  1 


■alejimea..CI         t 


Mention  American  Gardening  whsp  you  write. 

Seeds!      Seeds! 

VEBETIBLE.  HRi  AID  FLUWER  SEEDS 

is  now  ready  and  mailed  Freetoall  applioanta. 

Bridgeman'8  Seed  Warehouse, 

37  Bast  leth  Htreet,       -      Mew  York  Oitj 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

PREMIUM  AMERICAN  PANSY  SEEDS 

and  plants  grown  by  W.  Toole.  Pansy  SpeoiaUst,  Baraboo, 
Wis.  86  varletlee  and  mixtare«  of  P»nsle«.  Hesp«n1aB 
Pansy,  t^  per  pkt.i  trade  pkt.,  60e.  Selected  mixed, 
iikt  ,  I60. ;  I  rao  e  plct.,  80c.  Esira  choice  mixed,  i^t.,  lOo  t 
trade  pkt..  aOo.  Ify  Pansies  hare  nerer  been  eqaaled  at 
anjr  show  where  competing.  Complete  oireciiotts 
•*lIOW  TO  GKOW  FailillES,'*  sent  free  to  any 
address  with  catalogue  of  Pansiee  and  other  need*  and 
plants  by 

WILLIAM  TOOLE,  Pansy  Specla'Ist,  Bsraboo,  WU. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Price  per  barrel: 

rarman  Nn.  I $\K\    R  N.-Y.  No.  2 f  1.16 

Carman  No.  8 161  j    New  Qaeen 160 

Other  varieties  equally  low. 

Write  for  prices  on  what  you  want  All 
choice  stock.  Seed  Corn ,  $1  per  bushel;  Banner 
Oats,  45c.  per  bushel,  in  lO-husbel  lots. 

O.II.WBITE  A  SOX,  Miller  Corners,  N.T. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

TRY  DREER*S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Plants,  Bnlbs  and 
Re«ialsltes.  Thfyarethe 
best  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Calendar  for  1897  mailed 
free.    Address 

HENRY  A  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St..  PH  LA. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  |on  write. 


iPnrteetion  for  Fann  Products 

will  be  the  policy  of  the 

McKinloir  Adnhiistntion. 


1 


PROTECTION  OF  THE 
FARMERS'  INTERESTS 

has  always  been  the  policy  of  the 

BRADLEY  FERTIU2ER  CO; 

Bradley's  FertiUxers  contaUi 
more  crop-prodociDg  plant- 
food  for  the  money  layested 
than  any  other  btaoos. 

Send  postal  for  Bradley's  Awteriean 
Farmer  for  1897. 


BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  GO. 


Boston,  Mass. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 
AugusU,  Ga. 


kAAAAAAA^WWWWMWWMMWWMMWk 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

^  TUBULAR 
DRIVING 
LAMP... 

sfenOgbS  ahead  from SuOto  i 

900  feet. 
IT  looks  like  a  looomotlTe  hasdWghl, 
IT  iclTes  a  dear,  white  ll:*hl 
I T  wf  D  not  blow  nor  jar  out»  C«kA^*tAl  n4V!a«» 
IT  boms  kerosene.  SpCCUl  OuCr 

CUT  THIS  ADVERTISEMBNT  OUT 
mad  acad  It  to  «•  and  we  will  send  book  deecrib-  • 
I  Off  our  lamp  and  Witt  amve  to  send  Toaoce  siqBle ' 
lamp  or  a  oair  a*  oor  wholes  1«»  price  (very  much 
lesBthan  the  retaU  price).  This  offer  will  appear 
only  oooe  in  this  paper.  "•-•— 

R.  E.  Dietz  Company,  60  Uight  St.,  New  York. 


Mention  American  Gardening  wihen  you  write. 


We  are  the  largest  sprayer  Co.  in  U.  S.  Get 

■  ^  our  Catalofme  and  compare  It  with  others. 

LCTOX  SPRATEB  CO.M  Wsft^,  PIttsgeld. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 
^%^THE  BE8T^%^ 

SEED  POTATOES. 

FARIN 

AND 

GARDEN 

EARLY  MICHIGAN.  ObtUO 

Are  grown  on  Michigan  now  mucli  lands  by 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND,  Deoatur,  Mich. 

•  CCOSNIAN. 

Largest  grower  of  SEED 
POTATOES  in  America. 
Write  him  to-day  for  his  hand- 
some illustrated  catalogue 
FREE,  describing  the  best 
new  and  standard  varieties  of 

Potatoes,  Oats,  Corn 
and  Garden  Seeds. 

S en tlon  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 
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^Teeber  FdoiO 

S«ed  Merchants  and  Growars,  T 

tU  OlMbin  St..  NEW  mi.    I 

Illustrated    Catalogue 

of  VegetAt>le  and  Flower  Seeds 
NOW  ]READY. 


^  EVERY  GARDENER  SlloULO  HAVE  ONE.  x 
i  Free  om  Appllc«<l«B.  i 

X^AA  A  A  A  A.  A.  A  A  A.A.AA.A.A    A.  A.  A  A.  A  A  A  A  X 

Mention  Amertoan  Gardening  when  yott  write. 

ViUiam  Elliott  &  Sons 

Will  soil  at  their  rooms,  52-54  Dey  Street. 
New  York  City,  as  follows : 

Tuesday,  March  e. 
3000  Hardy  Roses  including:  500  standards.    A 
lar>;e  assortment  of  nursery  stock.    25,000  Glad- 
iolus Bulbs.    zo,ooo  Tuberoses,  etc. 
Friday,  March  19. 
Roses.  Nursery  Stock;  Gladioli,  Tuberoses, 
10,000  Caladiuni  esculentum,  25  bases  of  Lilium 
auratum. 
On  view  mornina:  of  sale.    Catalo^uei^  free. 
.  Salea  ey4)ry  Xuesdi«y  ai|d  £Tid«y.  : 
Jtention  American  Gardening  when  yog  write. 

FOR  SALE. 

JL€vgi1lseiiients  not  to  exceed  eighty  words  will 
he  Inaarted  under  this  hewing  at  two  onrTa  Fm 
iroSD  each  tnaertton,  payable  In  adTaoee. 

ne  address  wlU  he  charged  as  part  of  the  adrt.. 
aad  eaeh  Initial,  or  a  number,  toonu  as  oae  word. 
^a  eala  er,dlaplay  type  aUowed. 

UUIiSBBOSCH  BROS.,  hnlhe  and  plants,  Bagle- 

CTRA.WBERRY  PLANTS.  Circular  free.  Wm. 
*^    Carsoa:&  Son,  Rutlund,  O. 

QTRA.WBERRIES,  Potatoes,  Seeds.  Catalogue 
^   free.    Wm.  Olds,  Okemos.  Mich. 

lifANWELL  STHAWBERRY  Plant*.  Cataldgue 
■**^    free.    Allen  D.  Manwell,  Vinton.  Iowa. 

TOVELY  ARBUTUS  plantis,  ferns  and  flowers 
•*-*  cheap.  Wyo'manock' .  Nurseries,  Lebanon 
Springs.  N.Y. ^^^ 

pOR  SALE,  Farm  of  160  acresi  lr^  mile  from  village 
^  of  0"ld,  Mich.  For  particulars  write  N.  O. 
Moyers,  Ovid,  Mich. 

VADISU  and  LETTUCE  SeedXor forcing.  Write 
-^^  for  Samples  and  Prices.  Fraaic  H.  Battles, 
Seedsman,  Rochebter,  J9.  Y^ 

(:;}.LASS  at  wholesale,  rock  bottom  prices.  Also 
^  paint  for  greenhouses.  The  Reed  Oias8&  Paint 
Co.,  456  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 

PINEAPPLE  and  Vegetable  Lands  on  the  Imllan 
-*■  Rtver.  Cottages  *nd  Lois  for  sak  or  rent. 
Terms  to  suit.    J.  F.  Powell.  Melbourne,  FJa. 

nPHE  RIDGE  WAY.  a  new  strawberiy  of  great 
-*-  merit.  For  price  of  plants  and  free  catalogue, 
address  M.  H.  Ridge  way  Box  292.  Wabash  City.  Ind. 

UTRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Try  the  Margaret 
*^  Fountain.  Michigan,  Clyde,  Glen  Mary.  Head- 
onarters  for  Gan  ly,  Brandy  wine  Marshall,  Parker 
£arle  and  all  choice  standards.  Catalogue  free  to 
aU.    C.  N.  Flansbnrah,  Leslie,  Mich. 

rjEDAR  OIL  INSECTICIDE,  bttter  and  cheaper 
^  than  flr-tree  ol<,  $2.50  the  khUoh:  11.00  the 
quart  ttu.  Cedar  Oil  soap,  pound  tins,  50  cents; 
half  pounds  25  cents.  Sold  by  seedsmen  and  florists. 
August  Rotker  A  Sons,  New  York,  P.  O.  Station  E. 


spj 


1  0  00 ( )  VIOLETS  given  away.  *1  per  103  pays  for 
j.vr,vv/v/  packing  and  postage,  must  have  room 
In  greenhouses  at  once.  Voung  well-rooted  plants, 
Lady  Campbell.  The  earliest,  freest  bloomer,  sweet- 
est and  healthiest  of  all  double  violets.  C.  E.  Price, 
Smtthtown  Branch,  N.  Y. 

PANI8H  BAYONETS,  2  to  3  ft..  $3.00 per doz. ; 
4  ft.,  75c.  each.  Air  Planis.  G  In.,  25c.  each. 
Sisal  Hemp,  18  in.  hiirb,  $4  00  per  doz.;  Hft.,  $1-50 
each.  Century  Plants,  18  In.,  $f\.QO  p4>r  doz.  All 
stocky  and  will  grow;  there  Is  nothing  that  will  set 
a  lawn  off  bett<'r.  Boxed,  F.  O.  B.  Depot ;  fall  dlrt-c- 
tlons  sent.  Send  P.  O.  Order  or  Dr-*ft.  J.  F.  Powell, 
Melbourne,  Florida. 

Wheu  orderiiiK  i^otMls  subtturibers  will 
confer  a  favor  on  the  publishers  by  stating 
they  saw  tho  advertlsenient  in  AMKAl- 
CAN  GABDEt^ING.  We  admit  only  re- 
sponsible businens  houses  in  our  ailvertls- 
ing^  colnmnM.  Avoid  dvlay  and  disappoint- 
men t  by  i;ivlnffnani«  and  aiUlrer».<4  lu£:lbly. 


(^OLD-COIN  VINELES8.  I  am  the  originator  of 
^^  this  linoroved  strain  of  tho  vineless  Sweet 
Potato,  and  I  will  send  free  a  full  history  of  it  and 
how  it  was  brought  to  Its  present  state  of  perfection, 
and  how  to  trow  them  successfully,  or  lor  10  eta.  tn 
stamps  I  will  Include  a  sample  potato,  and  the 
stamps^  may  b**  deducted  from  the  first  order. 
Will  am  T.  Simpson,  Box  74,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 


/^LADIOLI,  CANNAS,  CLIVIAS,  Soochet  and 
^^  •  Lemoiqe's  novelties  first  offered  in  America. 
Special  tested  selections  at  European  prices.  Extra 
mixtures:  tngleslde  Hybrids,  Dr.  Van  Fleet'scholce 
collection,  Burbank's  California  Select.  Mt.  Vernon 
Hybrids,  Groff's  Hybridized  Seed  end  Seedlings. 
Cannas,  Italia.  Austria,  and  best  standards.  New 
Hybrid  Cllvlas.  Canna  Seed.  H.  H.  Groff,  Simcoe, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

Of)  ACRES  rich,  level  farm  land,  free  from  rocks 
^^  and  swamps,  and  especially  adapted  for  truck, 
fruit,  cotton  and  tobacco  raising,  for  $300.  payable 
$10  down  and  $1  or  more  weekly.  Convenient  to 
grest eastern  markets.  In  thickly  settled  aertlon  of 
Virginia.  Genial  climate  all  year.  Splendid  water. 
Schools,  churches,  stores,  mills  and  desirable  neigh- 
bors. Deed  free  and  title  guaranteed.  No  malaria, 
mosquitoes,  blizzards  or  floods.  Taxes  and  freight 
rates  low.  For  further  informstlon  write  to  D.  L. 
Rlsley.  211  S.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


piNDERS^Every  subscriber  should  have  one.  We 
^  offer  the  best  to  bs  had,  sent,  postpaid,  for  ii 
cents,  or  given  free  for  two  new  subacrtpmns  and 
the  renewal  of  your  own.  American  Gardening 
P.  O.  Box  1607,  New  York. 

WE  HAVE  BACK  t'OLUMfiS  American  Gacden- 
'V  ing  for  sale:  of  some  years  we  have  a  good  sup- 
ply, others  are  short ;  bound  and  unbound .  Will  bt 
pleaaed  to  quote  prices  on  any  year  desired.  Amerl- 
ean  Gardehitig.  P.  O.  Box  ie»7.  New  York. 

■  ■    <  iIMHI     11  ■  ,     ■        t.       J     , 

PAPERS.  MAGASTIVeff,  ETC.— We  wIlHnake-voQ 
-"-  liberal  conceealons  when  you  o^^r  Q(her  period- 
ieals  for  the  yi>ar.  whether  in  conneetiOh  With  foor 
o^  subscription  or*  not  Send  vm  y  oar  Ust  for  estl- 
inf fee, American  Gardenlrijg,  P.O.^x  IflBT, Jfeyr  York. 


PAPER  TUBES  FOR  MAILING  PLA4iT&-The 
most  perfect  contrivance  for  shipping  hlsnts 
throogh  the  mail  so  as  ro  reach  itheir  desalnatfcm'  la 
best  condition;  furnished  iB'^il'  lengths- and  dia- 
meters. AlLdealers  in  plana  shoofld  have  them  to 
stock.  Send  for  our  price  list.  A.  T.  De  La  Mare 
Ptg.  and  Pub.  Co.,  Ltd.,  a0..9<Hi  1$$7.  New.Ypnc. 


Cards  will  he  inserted  noder  t^Ls-hMulfng  at  mro 
OBNTB  PER  vtroHD  each  insertloD^  payaole  In  ad  va^cet 
the  address  to  be  counted  part  of  the  advertisement. 

fAXD  DEVELOPMENt,;' consultations,  plan*, 
^  superintendence,  plants,  labor,  etc..  supplied  for 
work  as  wsnted.  500  original  designs  for  residences, 
gardens,  parks,  etc.,  ready  for  inspeetton.  •  Oom- 
munications  solicited  from  those  who  require  the 
yalne  pf  land  or  resfden^edev^ped  i^^ith  practlcaJ 
economy.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson*.  P  0.  Hox  lfl87. 
New  York  City 

WANTED; 

TRates,  etc..  same  as  In  "For  Sale  "  cpluqaiul 

"WTANTED— A  msrried  man  to  msnase  and  work  a 
*^  place  in  fruit,  flowers  and  veaetable^.ono'mile 
from  ciiy,  either  on  a  saUry  or  to  tak4^  an  interest 
To  a  flrst-rlass  sober  roan  ihts  IS  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity. Address  Evergreen,  272  l^qond  St.,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Situations  Wanted. 

Advertisements  will  b^  Inserted  under  this  head- 
ing at  okb  rsNT  PER  WORD  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  The  addrees  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  No  advertisement  inserted  for 
less  than  flfteen  cents  per  Insertion. 

r;.ARDEXER  an^l  Florist,  (.\merlrjin).  sober,  re- 
^'  llsble.  thoroughly  understands  commercial 
business;  also  care  or  uFntlemnn's  places:  lonpr  ex- 
perience: write,  strtte  wages  and  particulars  in  full. 
References.  G..P.  O.  Box  93.  .Ml  I  brook,  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y. 


^  years  of  age.  slnwle,  3  years'  experience  at 
florist  work,  also  3  years'  at  kitchen  earden;  under- 
itands  growing  vegetables  In  greenhouse,  good 
references:  desires  stiuatlon  with  florist  or  markf-t 
Rardener  near  New  York.  Address  A.  care 
American  Gardening. 


TIEAD  GARDENER.S.— We  have  constantly  on 
^^  hand  Gardeners  of  all  kinds,  slnitle  and  mar- 
ried—men  competent  to  take  charge  of  graperies, 
greenhouses,  vegetable  irardens.  lawns,  ro^ds,  and 
the  usual  work  pert-tlnlng  to  their  profession. 
Corrpspondence  solicited.  Pet*  r  Henderson  &  Co., 
35  A  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

GITUATION  wan  red— First -cl  BBS  Gardener  with 
^  diploma  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  will 
guarantee  financial  success  In  producing  chotdest 
ro«es.  also  mushrooms  under  fflass.  In  *ame  build 
InK,  and  heat,  thereby  saving  expense  in  labor, 
space  and  fuel;  forclnur  vegetables  under  fflaes  and 
European  grapes  specialties;  thorougb  artlft  at 
table  dt'coratlons;  t'ood  landscape  Kn^dener:  best 
nty  references.  Wm.  lliompson,  741  First  Ave., 
N.  Y.  City. 


Farm  of  IflO  acrew,  K  mile  from 
village  of  Orid.   HlohlRan.     For 


riir    ^niR    particular!'  write   N.  O.  Moyerm 
I    Ul     \#UIU    Ovid,  Michigan. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


PRIVATE    GARDENERS. 

Appointment. 

G.  J.  Brown  has  eucceeded  A.  McKenzie 
as  gardener  to  W.  S.  Giimee,  Blauvelt. 
N.Y. 

Spring  Auction  Sales. 

The  flrat  sale  of  the  season  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  March  2.  by  William  Elliott  ft 
Son,  Dey  atreet.  Roses,  nursery  stock  and 
bulbs  were  offered.  Sales  will  be  held  regu. 
larly  after  this  date  every  Tuesday  and  Frl- 
day. 

J.  P.  Cleary  arrived  from  an  extended 
European  trip  on  the  steamship  Mohawk 
from  London,  Friday.  The  Clsary  Comp^r 
has  opened  its  new  auction  rooms  at  No. 
60  Vesey  street.  New  York;  Regular  sales 
are  expected  to  begin  nex^  week. 

R.  M.  Gardner  will  open  the  season  at 
No.  119  Fulton  street;  New  York,  about 
March  12.  ■'::.''"'' 

Mount  }Q^t&,  N.  Y. 

On  Friday,  Feb.  26,  a  very  successful 
meeting  of  the  Westohester* County  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  held  h^e.  Mr.  John 
Hunter,  of  Hempstead.  L.  I.,  read  a  paper 
on  "Small  Fruits."  , 

New  York,  t 

The  meetins:  and  grand  exMbition  of  car- 
nationSf  staooard  varieties,  and  novelties  of 
this- season,  to  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
American  Institute,  11 1  W.  38th  St.,  on 
Ttrtffdhy,  will  present  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  gardeners  to  make  comparisons; 
also  for  anyone  having  s«edltnj?s  of  merit 
to  exhibit.  Of  new  frame  Violets,  a  fine 
selection  from  various  growers  will  also 
be  on  exhibition. 


Oranse,  N.  J. 

The  New  Jersey  Florlcultural  Society  met 
on  Monday  last.  Thos.  Wiley,  East  Orange, 
and  J.  Keenan,  Orange,  were  elected  to 
active  membership.  The  Exhibition  Com- 
mittee reported  adversely,  having  failed  to 
negotiate  with  the  memorial  hospital  re- 
garding a  fall  exhibition.  Considerable 
discussion  followed  upon  the  subject,  and 
eventually  the  matter  was  left  In  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Kitchen  to  enter  into  arrangt- 
ments,  if  possible,  with  the  ladles  of  the 
Orange  Improvement  Society,  or  any  other 
organization.  William  Fitzwllllam  read  t 
short,  practical  paper  on  "Landscape  Gar- 
dening/' which  was  well  received. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Though  not  a  prize  day,  a  good  display 
of  flowers  was  made  at  Horticultural  Hall 
on  Saturday.  Feb.  20.  Oakes  Ames  (Carl 
Blomberg,  gardener)  sent  six  Cyprlpediums; 
Calypso  Oakwoodemal  of  clear  color  with 
good  form.  C.  Lathamianum  superbum; 
C.  Leeanum,  var.  a  very  fine  variety  which 
seems  to  be  a  hybrid  of  C.  Leeanum  with 
C.  Splceranum;  C.  longifolium;  C.  Lemoin- 
lerii  Calume  X  pqrphyreum,  and  C.  Sedenii 
candidulum  longlflorum  X  Schlimli  albl- 
florum.  Ali30  fine  specimens  of  Odontoglos- 
Bum  Roezlii  album,  five  varieties  of  Catt- 
leya  Triarae,  one  of  which  had  five  flowers 
on  one  spike.  Asclepias  Curasgavlca,  a  na- 
tive of  Florida;  Cyperus  alternifolius;  Rosa 
sinica,  the  beautiful  Cherokee  Rose.  Ca- 
mellia Japonica  rubra,  and  C.  Jap.  alba;  1 
several  Begonia  Roses  and  the  old-fash-  j 
ioned  Rubus  rosaefolius  coronarius.  James 
Comley  brought  some  forty  vases  of  Ca- 
mellias, Azaleas,  Begonia  and  a  vase  of 
Cypripedium  villosum,  several  vases  of 
Coelogne  cristata,  Cytissus  albuB,  a  fine 
broom  from  Japan,  with  white  flowers 
which  will  probably  prove  hardy;  Sena- 
carpus  sinuatus,  with  curious  reddish  flow- 
ers and  large  gloesy,  oak-like  leaves;  a  very 
good  seedling  carnation  of  a  greenish- 
white  color,  and  the  old-fashioned  Isabel 
Sprunt  rose.  Mrs.  B.  M.  Gill  exhibited  a 
collection  of  flowers,  including  Swainsona, 
Nasturtiums,  Daffodils,  Olivia  minlata.  An- 
tirrhinums. Genista  and  Bougalnvillea  gla- 
bra Sanderlana. 

Jacob  W.  Manning  brought  a  new  Hem- 
erocallis  from  Japan.  H.  aurantiaca  ma- 
jor with  large  orange-yellow  flowers;  it 
was  awarded  flrst-class  certiflcate  of  merit. 

George  D.  Morse  exhibited  radishes  and 
TVarren  Heustis  &  Sons  dandelions.  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Gill  brought  a  dish  of  mushrooms. 
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The  Professional  Gardener's  Mission. 

The  admirable  paper  read'  by  Mr.  P. 
O'Mara  before  tbe  Lenox  Horticultural  So- 
ciety is  a  valuable  coDtribution  to  the  lit- 
erature of  gardeDing.  It  is  full  of  wise 
Mws  and  many  illuatrationa  "which  if  read 
and  noted  by  all  interested  in  horticulture 
would  prove  of  general  benefit.  There  are 
many  suggestions,  tending  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  craft,  that  every  gardener 
•hould  carefully  consider;  they  should  not 
be  ca0t  aside  after  the  first  reading,  but 
the  many  practical  topics  presented  should 
be  repenised  and  acted  upon  individually. 
I  wish  the  lecture  were  published  In  pam- 
phlet form  and  freely  distributed,  that  it 
may  kindle  a  greater  enthusiasm  in  horti- 
cultural interests,  with  an  awakening  of 
appreciation  o!  the  work  of  those  faithful 
^rdeoers  who  have  done  so  much  to  im- 
prove our  flowera  and  vegetables  in  the 
paat.  and  ahso  to  act  aa  an  encouragement 
to  those  dormant  talents  which  may  pro- 
duce improvements  that  will  still  more  in- 
terest us  and  please  our  tastes. 

PORTIA. 

It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  read  the 
very  exhaustive  paper  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, read  by  Mr.  O'Mara  before  the  Lenox 
Horticultural  Society.  Truly  the  "Gar- 
dener" does  a  great  deal  toward  the 
advancement  of  horticulture  by  the  estab- 
lishing of  flower  shows;  giving  practical 
lessons  in  gardening  to  cottagers  in  this 
vicinity;  distributing  spare  plants,  cuttings, 
seedling  fenis,  etc. 

His  mission  is  a  grand  one,  but  ^herQ 
is  the  missionary  who  is  to  look  after  him 
and  his  family  when  on  account  of  the 
place  where  he  is  employed  being  sold,  or 
closed  for  an  Indefinite  period,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  turn  out  and  look  for  another 
place— and  that  place  is  not  forthcoming? 

First  of  all  he  must  find  a  home  for  his 
little  family  and  get  in  the  necessaries;  his 
hand  is  continually  in  his  very  light  pocket- 
book,  and  being  a  gardener,  he  hates  to 
think  of  doing  anything  other  than  some 
branch  of  gardening.  He  starts  on  the 
rounds  of  tbe  seed  stores,  wanting  to  know 
if  there  is  "anything  going,"  failing  in  this 
he  gets  the  daily  paper,  where  under  the 
head  of  "Men  Manted"  he  finds  an  in- 
quiry for  a  qualified  gardener.  He  brushes 
op  a  bit,  takes  his  papers  along,  presents, 
himself  in  the  front  hall  to  De  informed 
that  they  want  a  man  without  any  chil- 
dren. 

The  poor  fellow  returns  to  his  wife  and 
tells  the  whole  story,  and  in  reply  she  says : 
"Well,  I  hope  something  will  come  soon, 
or  I  do  not  know  how  we  are  to  live.  I  had 
to  break  our  last  flfthr-dollar-bill  this 
morning  to  pay  the  coal  man."  This  is  no 
imaginary  tale,  but  it  is  what  I  have  wit- 
nessed time  and  time  again.  Can  there  be 
no  workable  scheme  to  assist  those  men 
when  they  are  out  of  situations,  and  until 
they  procure  one?  Are  there  no  nurseries 
where  they  could  be  employed  profitably 
to  the  employers  at  a  low  paTT  where  those 
requiring  the  services  of  a  gardener  could 
come  when  they  wanted  one,  and  get  a 
duly  and  well  qualified  man  without  having 
to  resort  to  advertisements  in  daily  papers? 

I  am  under  the  impression  that  hortlcul- 
tuial  societies  throughout  the  country  have 
been  very  well  nursed  these  last  few  years 
and  have  been  appreciated,  and  are  doing 
good,  and  those  that  are  carried  on  without 
red  tape  are  bound  to  succeed.  Now,  why 
not  turn  round  and  take  the  professional 
gardener  into  consideration. 

TIMBER  TOPPER. 


Alfred  Dimmock,  representing  P.  Sander 
ft  Co.,  St.  Albans,  England,  arrived  on 
iteamship  Lucania,  Sunday  last;  Mr.  Dim- 
mock  says  that  this  makes  his  thirty- third 
Wp  on  the  water,  and  that  it  was  the  worst 
be  has  yet  experienced,  the  sea  being  like 
a  boiling  cauldron  all  the  Journey. 


Burn  Orchard  Trlmminflrs.  —  Fruit 
growers  are  not  as  careful  as  they  should 
^  In  the  disposition  of  their  orchard  trim- 
nilngs.  It  would  be  well  to  bum  them  as 
>ocn  as  possible.  This  will  prevent  the 
further  spread  of  any  insects  that  may  be 
barbored  in  suqh  trimmings.— Horticultural 
Commiflsloner  A.  D.  Pyral,  California. 


"BoyWanted" 


when  planting  with  the 

"improved-Robbins 
Potato  Planter." 

Results:  ioo%  of  the  seed  planted  cor- 
rectly. No  buried  seed,  no  packed  soil, 
no  misses,  no  doubles.  Recommended 
by  leading  Potato  growers  and  guaranteed 
to  give  satisfaction.  Send  for  catalogue 
describing  50  different  implements. 

BATSatASf  MFG.  CO., 
Box  106*  Grealocbt  K*  ^* 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


Fruit  Growers 


Make  Money, 


BEAD 


Dunkirk,  N.Y. 
SATIPLB  FREE,  Bmbraw 

KOcU.peryetf,  Monthly  Qrap9  B^tt 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


WANTED 

Live  Deer,  Elk,  Moose,  Buffalo  and  Bears 

The  Page  fence  has  revolutionized  the  ^hole  Park 
system.  We  have  contracts  for  so  many  new  paries 
and  game  preserves  that  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to 
supply  all  the  animals  to  stock  them .  Any  one  having 
one  or  more  of  above  species  for  sale,  please  address 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


I  Standards 


i;^w«g!aa«!»;a^:! 


otAmertca  1 1 


Combliiatloii 

Seeder  JtooIjSI 


Double  Wheel 
HOE. 


*  RaCOMMKNDKn  BT  MaRKKT  OARDDfSRS. 

<  I      A  dozen  Styles  to  select  from.    Write  for  drou-  ' ' 
f  lara  and  address  of  nearest  supply  depot  to 

\  AMES  PLOW  CO.,  SOLE  Makers, 

f y^w  yorkjffldlJBoatpn. 


Mention  American  Qardenlng  wihen  you  write. 


B 


UY 

ERRY    . 
OXES  of 

aa-pag*  Illustrated  Catalotfiie 
for  1896-7  mailed  FREE, 


Ipai 


Successful 


growers  of  fruits,  berries^ 
and  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 

know  that  the  largest  yields  and 
best  quality  are  produced  by 
the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
containing  at  least  10%  of 

Actual  Potash. 

Without  the  liberal  use  of  Pot- 
ash on  sandy  soils,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  grow  fruits,  berries  and 
vegetables  of  a  quality  that  will 
command  the  best  prices. 

All  about  Potash — the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex* 

perimcnt  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — is 

lold  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 

mail  free  to  any  fanner  in  America  who  will  wdte  fur  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  Yoric. 

Mention  American  Ckurdening  wihen  you  write. 


riilTOH  GMIDEH 


PLOW 


THREE  SHOVELS 
AND  RAKE 
ATTACHMENT. 

WEIGHT.  20  P0UN09 

^3.7e    KACM. 

CASH  WITH  OROKR. 

>ARLIN&ORENDORFFCO. 

LsnrHt  aaH  •Mmit  iwmaaentiT  ralab- 
UUkcd  Plow  PMtory  !■  AM»rif  a. 

CANTON, ILLINOIS 

Mention  American  Qardenlng  when  yoo  writo. 


CllniAx  Baskets  for  Peaches.  Qrapes  and  Metons. 

Mention  American  Qardenlng  when  you  write. 


PROFITABLE 

FRUIT  CULTURE 

WvvXa  an  Important  adjunct  and  a  Tal- 
tiabla  aaalstant  in 

GOULDS' •POMONA" 

new  Spray  Famp  which  em- 
bodies new  and  distinct  fea- 
^tures  of    great    Talue.      Th« 
^Plunger,  Phuger   Con- 
neotlona.    Gland,    Valvcss, 
Valve  Seats  and  Strainer  are 
1 1 11  made  from  best  brass  and  are 
iractlcally  Indestructible.     Erery 
troke  of  the  handle  works  the  agi- 
tator as  will  be  veen  In  cut.    Long 
handle  makefl  it  work  easy.  Will  supply  1  or  8  leads  of 
hose.  Valuable  book  on  "How  a  When  to  Spray,"  ran. 

THE     GOULDS    MFG.    CO. 

11  Ovid  St.,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
Mention  Amerioan  Qardenlng  when  yon  write. 

BeDnett's  StoDip  PnlleRi 

strong- 
est and  Best 
Machines  for 
the  money  on 
the  market. 

Made  in  ten 
sizes  and 
three  styles, 
Hand  Power, 
Screw  Power, 
and  Horse 
Power.     Also 

io^^'*SfirW°'^^^^^~'»'^^^^ '  —  Manufactur- 
r^g^^^T^T  '^'■W.^idSr'J*-       -  crs  of  a  TILE 

DITCHER  that  will  dig  xoo  rods  of  ditch  in  xo 

hours.    And  the  BENNEH  HANDY  FARM  WAGON, 

with  or  vrithout  dump-bed. 

Write  at  once  for  prices  to 

H.  L  BENNEn  &  GO.,  Westinillt,  Olio. 

Mention  American  Qardening  when  you  wrK'^ 
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AMERICAN    GARDENING. 


Questions  Answered. 


Our  Inquiry  Department  is  a  Bureau  of 
lolonnation,  to  wbicb  iubscribers  can  applv 
freely  (or  advice  on  all  subjects  in  the  nela 
•f  horticulture. 

*%  IV»  cannot  undertake  to  reply  by  matt. 


HaiVKYSVCKI^S. 

(What  Is  the  botanical  name  and  synonymB. 
if  any,  of  the  upright  or  Tartarian  Honey- 
suckle? What  are  the  most  useful  Lonlceras? 
— C.  W.  HAMILTON). 

—The  Tartarian  pink  honeysuckle  is  Lonl- 
oera  tartarica  (no  synonyms)  introduced  from 
Tartary  in  1752.  Alblflora  came  from  the 
Pyrenees  in  1739.  Rubrifolla  also  came  from 
Russia  in  1762.  In  this  eection  there  are  aiso 
latlfolla  and  lutea.  These  are  all  obtainable 
now,  or  rather  improved  garden  forms  under 
the  title  var.  grandiflora  white  or  pink,  all 
bush  forms  ana  declduons.  Among  the  trail- 
ing kinds  perhaps  the  yery  beet  for  covering 
low  walls  in  exposed  positions  is  L.  Halleana. 
It  flowers  from  July  till  late  fall  and  holds  its 
leaves  right  into  midwinter;  In  fact  It  is  al- 
most evergreen.  The  flowers  are  white  and 
are  produced  in  great  abundance;  brachly- 
poda  and  var.  aurea  reticulata  are  also  ex- 
cellent kinds.  Then  to  these  may  be  added 
L.  Belgica.  A  monthly  flowering  kind  blooms 
all  the  summer.  Flowers  red  and  yellow, 
very  fragrant.  L.  Periclymenum.  the  com- 
mon woodbine,  is  not  to  be  despised.  Among 
new  kinds,  but  of  this  kind  we  have  no  ex- 
perience, nevertheless  it  is  well  spoken  of 
is  L.  fuchsioides  (scarlet). 

SHAPING  HBMI.OCK  HBDOES. 

(When  is  the  proper  time  to  shear  a  hem- 
lock arch  or  hedge?  Before  or  after  spring 
growth  or  both?  I  have  reference  to  making 
a  nice,  neat  appearance  and  also  maintaining 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  trees.— Tbomas  T. 
Newby.) 

— If  so  much  time  can  be  spared,  and  it  is 
worth  while  doing  so,  prune  the  arch  into 
shape  with  a  knife,  and  do  not  torture  the 
plant  by  stubbing  with  a  shears.  The  plantg 
can  be  made  very  shapely  by  cutting  out 
branches  and  twigs.  Do  this  first  about  two 
weeks  before  spring  growth  begins;  then  dur- 
ing the  season  of  growth  continue  the  prac- 
tice, removing  any  branches  or  twigs  that 
may  appear  out  of  position. 

TWLVXATMKXT  OP  PRUIT  TRBBfk 

CTo  C.  F.  Mulford.  O.):  It  depends  a  great 
deal  on  the  size,  kind  and  variety.  Little 
definite  advice  can  be  given  when  a  question 
does  not  even  say  whether  the  tree  be  appls, 
cherry,  peach  or  quince.  More  attention  to  de- 
tails when  asking  questions  would  be  helpful 
for  all  concerned.  Other  points  raised  by 
O.  F.  M.  are  answered  in  the  "Fruit  Garden," 
this  issue, 

}  TRAN^PLANTINO  at'lNCE^S. 

(Are  three-year  quince  bushes  too  old  for 
transplanting?  Would  you  advise  against  pur- 
chasing them?— A.  B.  HOWARD.) 

—We  see  no  objection  whatever.  Three- 
year-old  plants  are  often  sold. 

PIPE   POR   HKATING. 

(How  much  I^-inch  pipe  as  a  coil  will  be  re- 
quired to  heat  200  feet  of  3-inch  pipe?  How 
much  8-inch  pipe  to  heat  house  45x26  feet, 
three-quarter  span:  front  wall  4  feet  high; 
back  wall  9  feet  high;  exposed  to  east  winds 
only?  Thermometer  goes  to  10  to  15  degrees 
below  zero,  and  I  want  70  degrees  in  day  and 
eo  at  night  time  fully.— W.  F.,  Oshana,  Ont.) 

—About  60  linear  feet  of  IH-inch  pipe  will 
be  required  in  a  coil  heater  for  200  linear  feet 
Of  8-inch  black  pipe.  For  a  house  as  above 
described  it  will  require  about  500  linear  feet 
Of  8-lnch  black  pipe,  and  would  for  this  sise  of 
pipe  have  not  to  exceed  two  returns  for  each 
flow.  We  would  prefer  to  use  about  1,000  linear 
feet  of  IH-inch  pipe,  or  225  linear  feet  of  2- 
Inch  pipe,  arranged  as  five  flows  and  720 
linear  feet  of  IV^-lnch  pipe  arranged  as  six- 
teen returns.  For  houses  not  over  100  feet 
long,  would  use  two  returns  for  each  flow 
when  the  pipes  are  of  the  same  size,  but  if  the 
flows  are  larger  than  the  returns,  a  corre- 
sponding increase  In  the  number  of  the  re- 
turns can  be  made.— L.  R.  TAFT. 

ONIONS  POR  BIARKBT. 

(To  J.  R.  J..  Ont.):  The  selection  of  onion 
sets  depends  entirely  upon  your  market  and 
what  color  it  demands.  Some  want  red,  others 
white  or  yellow.  If  not  already  done,  you 
should  flnd  out  which  is  required.  Then  pos- 
sibly the  three  best  to  select  from  would  be 
White  Globe,  Red  Globe  and  Yellow  Globe 
Danvers.  These  are  all  of  a  size  and  come  in 
by  the  same  date. 


^  Danger  in  Bananat.— A  fruit  dealer  of 
Pittsburg  lately  had  a  bad  experience  with 
a  tarantula  which  was  hidden  among  some 
bananas  which  he  was  handling.  The 
creature  sererely  bit  the  man's  hand. 


AEIOmunra  «  MeKXLTT 
FAHnSTOCS 


coxsTsm 

ATLAHTIO 
BftADUT 
BEOOKLTV 
J3WBTT 


COLLUft 
MZ380UU 

BSD  naXi 


Sl^Looia. 


JOBM  T.  UWn*  BBOB  00 
MOBLIT 


OOBVUL 


S^m,  XMi. 

Buffalo. 

Loaterfll*. 


T^ON'T  be  penny  wise  and 
'^'"^  pound  foolish  by  buying 
the  ^^ just-as-good  mixtures,"  "so 
called  White  Lead/'  or  other 
substitutes  for  Pure  White  Lead. 

in  painting,  the  cost  of  labor 
so  far  exceeds  the  cost  of  mate- 
rial that  the  best  only  should  be 
used.  The  I^est  is  Pure  White 
Lead  (see  list  of  brands  which  are 
genuine)  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil. 

FREE 


By  ufting  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pare  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 


on, anv  desired  shade  b  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  firing 
valuable  information  and  card  showimi  samples  of  colors  free; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  diflferent  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  G?.,  /  Broadway^  New  York. 

MfTitlon  Ainer*pan  Qardenlng  when  you  writ** 


1BA0         Old  Colony  Hunorioa, 


1897 


Hardy  Shrolis.  Trees.  Vines. 

EVERGREENS  and  PERENNIALS. 

A  large  and  floe  stock  of  welUrooted  plants  grown 
lnasandylo«m.  Good  plants,  beat  sises  fur  planting, 
▼eryoheap.    Prloed  Catalogue  free  un  appUoatlon. 

T.  B.  WATSON,   Plymoutb,  Mas*. 

Mention  American  Qajdening  wttien  you  write. 


ilTN'SSIALL  FRUITS 


FOR  I807. 

100  rarletlra.  The  beet  of  the  old  and 
new  eorte.  Including  the  new  Bgyptlsii 
Raepberrj,  one  of  the  hardlrat  bUcks 
ever  produced .    bend  for  list. 

B.    F.    SMITH, 

Box  6,  LAWRENCE.  KANSAI 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  yoTi  write. 


STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 


Bend  for  our  new  priee  list  with  extra  disoounts.  Allot 
our  pots  from  7  in.  and  upwards  have  our  Patent  Kxee(> 
slor  Bottom,  which  is  a  greet  adrantage,  as  it  seem 
«-i^i— -^-Mi^^iMa-^aMiBiia^^^M^^M  perfect  dndaage.    A  FmU  Lbie  ef  Bmli  PaM. 
THE  WHILLDIN  POTTERY  CO..  713-710  WHARTON  ST.    PHILADELPHIA. 

BRAVOH     virABKifATTava.     i     Kearney  and  Westslde  Arenues,  JEBSET  CITT.  N.  J.        

JSKAXUH     WAKJEHOUBKBi     \     j^dtson  Arenue  and   Pearson  Street,   LONG  ^SLAKD  CTTT.  H.T. 

Mention  Ajnerlcan  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


GREENVILLE  (^ 


rtnerljr    Dowtilns*»\      A  DDI    C 
IVlnter  Haltfen  Blnsli/     /^A    A    JLiLi 
OREENVILLE  STRAWBERRY  or  aDythloir  else  in  the  nursery  line.   Send  for  free  partioulars. 
Address.      B.  M.  BUBCHLrY,  (Box  991)  ORBBBTVILrLrB,  OHIO. 

Mention  Amerlnati  Oardeninc  when  you  write. 


STaAW 

BASF 

BI.AOK 

GK>06]1 

DBW 


ASK 


WM.  0.  BABCOCK,  BiiDBiM.  ii6i.. 

For  pHoee  of  strong  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  due 
out  in  eoltd  blocks,  not  from  between  the  rowi,  true  to  name. 
PoNiMtltlev  Dolled.  QUA  LL^^Y  considered.  GompleU  Stock 
DfCDRRANTS  AMD  GRAPBS.  (MeoUon  this  paper.) 


BERRY 
PLANTS 


Meatlop  American  QardenIng  when  yon  write. 


NEW  PEACHES 

—Triumph,  Greensboro,  Sneed,  Fitzgerald  and  Boicara  No.  t. 


NEW  CHESTNUTS 


-Numbo*  Paraffon^  Rldgley.     For  deecription  of 

these  and  other  Frnlte^  Oruameiital  Trees.  8nmlM« 

Roeee«  Plan tSf  Bui be«  Seede^  etc*  Send  for  our  Talnable  free  eataloKiie«  a 
book  of  168  paseiM  magazine  size.  One  of  the  rooet,  if  not  the  moet  oonaplete 
assortments  in  America.  About  a  auarter  ofa  mllllou  PEACH  atlll  lUMold. 
Many  other  things  in  proportion.  Seeda,  Planta,  Bulbe,  Small  Trees,  etc  postpaid.  Safe 
arrival  and  satis&ction  guaranteed,  lareer  hy  fireight  or  express. 

43rd  Year*     1000  Acres.     82  Greenlioiisea* 

THE8TORR8  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  122  Palne8vllle,  ( 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collections  of  GBNBRAI4  NURSfiRY  STOCK 
in  America,  Including  all  desirable  novelties.  Beautiful  Catalogue  (168  pages— 1890 
edition)  free  to  customers;  to  others  10  cent«.  Every  Intending  buyer  should  have  it, 
ELLWAIiCER  A  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  RooHesterj  N .^ 

Mention  Amerioan  Gardening  when  you  write. 
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peen  M  Bosen 

m  m  50  C[ITS 

Ail  win  Bioom  Abundantly  this  Summer. 

For  only  50 
cents  (Id  sATer 
or  stamps)  we 
will  send  by 
mail,  postpaid, 
18  Bverbloom- 
iDff  and  Tea 
Boees,  no  two 
alike,  labeled, 
and  strong 
plants  ftom 
fii  looh  pots. 
Coll  e  ctlon 
eontalDs  suoh 
valuable  sorts 
as  Virffinia,  F. 
Krufrer,  Bride, 
C.  Mermet. 
Empress  of 
China,      Bnow 

Flake,  Bed  Pet,  Agripptna,  Beauty  Inconstant, 

flafrano,  Perle  des  Jardins,  etc. 


and 


Fbr  60  cents  we  will  mail*  postpaid, 
kUieled,  any  of  the  following  collections : 

13  Single  Oeraniums, 

13  Double  £lcraiduma, 

13  Single  and  Double  Oeranlums. 

13  Camatione, 

15  Olant  Panslee, 

13  Double  Violets,  4  Sorts, 

ID  White  BTerblooming  Roses,  for 

Cemetery, 
10  Dahlias, 
10  Rex  Begonias, 
10  Flo^irerlng  Begonias, 
13  Fuchsias, 
15  Coleus. 
13  Chrysanthemums. 

Our  niostratod  and  DescrlptlTC  Oatalosne 

of  Everything  for  Garden  and  Qreenhouse,  New 
and  Rare  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias, 
House  and  Bedding  Plants,  will  be  mailed  free 
npon  applloatlon.  Send  for  it  to-day.  We 
ffuarantee  satisfaction. 

A.  B.  DAVIS  &  SON, 

EslsMWied,  1866.  Purcell ville,  Va. 

MenUon  American  Gardening  wflien  you  write. 


AMERICA'S 
FAVORITE  . 
FLOWER  .  . 


T<"  SWEET  PEA. 

r  A  Distinct  Varieties  and  a  free  sample 
•Jv  of  CUPID  (Dwarf) 

POSTPAID    KOR 
(Sttmpt  or  Sliver.) 


lOcts. 


To  introduce  our  HIGH  QUALITY  8BBD8,  PliANTS  AND  BULBS  into  every  secUon  of 
the  United  States,  we  have  made  np  from  oar  enormous  stock  of  Fresh  6weet  Pess,  a  mixture  of  all  the 
best  varieties,  Incladlnff  erery  coler,  shade  and  fenn  knewn  to  the  Sweet  Pea  family  8UFFI- 
CIBNT  SEED  FOB  A  BOW  40  FEET  LONG. 

95,000  COLIiECTIONH  BE8EBTED. 

As  we  wish  this  dlstrlbatlon  to  cover  as  large  a  territory  as  possible,  we  woald  reanest  that  each 
sabscriber  order  only  one  collection,  anleas  they  daslre  adlltlonAl  assartmdnts  to  give  to  their  friends. 

PITCHER  &  MAin)A,^°"H?cr}«r^'  Shori;  Hills,  N.  J. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  AN  ACRE 

Can  ofily  be  made  from  one  source — PO  ULTR  F.  Wheat  and  com  do  not  pay  by  comparison.  You 
may  smile,  but  have  you  ever  tried  keeping  poultry  right.  The  egg  basket  is  a  banoy  source  of 
revenue  these  hard  times.  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER,  Box  89  Park ISBURQ,  PA^Socts.  a  year 
tdlshowltiadonc.  Sample  free.  Thepaper  x  year  and  four  grand  Poultry  Books,  |i.  write  to-day« 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


Bteam 
•hip  O*.  •! 
aavaaMh  Jk 
If  ew  Eacljuid 
A    Bavauiah 

a.a.€^ 

1400  Miles  at  Sea  and  a  Week's  Board,  $36. 

For  a  short  time  the  Savannah  Line  will  sell  First  Cabin  Tickets  oalllng  for  transportation  700  mUes  each 
way,  nnezoelled  meals  and  accommodations  aboard  steamer,  transfers  In  Savannah,  and  two  days* 
stop  at  choice  of  three  flrst-claas  hotels  at  Savanni^ ;  In  all,  nearly  a  week's  board  In  addition  to 
transportation,  etc.,  for  THIRTY-SIX  DOLLARS. 

Through  Tlokots  to  JACKSONVILLE,  ATLANTA,  and  all  Points  South. 

steamers  sail  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  from  New  York,  and  every  four  and  five  days  respec- 
tively from  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  (see  sailing  cards.}  Electric  Lights  skept  up  all  night  so  that 
passengers  can  tarn  them  on  or  off  at  pleasure. 

UNSURPASSED  CABIN  ACCOMMODATIONS,  SEA  SPRAY  BATHS  AND  ALL  CONVENIENCES. 

^annah  Line  News,  and  beaatlfaUy  lUnstrated  book,  something  new,  to 
ents,  20  AtlanUo  Avs.,  Boston,  Mass.;  M.  0.  Hammond,  Agent,  Pier  18 


Send  three  two-cent  stamps  for  Savannah  Line  News,  and  beantlfnU/  lUnstrated  book,  something  new,  to 
RICHARDSON  A  Babkard,  Agents,  20  Atlantic  Avs.,  Boston,  Ma£      "  •       '   — 

8.  W.  Foot  Sprace  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or 


O.  M.  SORREL,  Manager.  New  Pier  30,  N.R.,  New  York 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


SEE   OUR   UNEXCELLED 


PREMIUM  Offers 


OF.... 

PlaDts,  Seeils,  etc.,  In  obi  isiiflc  of  FeUnmia  6(1). 

Our  premiums  are  offered  with  a  view  to  interesting  present  subscribers  to  obtain  us  Ne^w  Subscrip' 
lions,  and  for  so  doing  we  expect  them  to  obtain  the  new  subscriber  and  retain  the  premium.  If  the 
subscriber  they  procure  wants  a  premium  (and  he  doubtless  will),  he,  in  turn,  should  interest  himself  in 
the  same  way.    New  names  sent  in  direct  are,  of  course,  also  entitled  to  our  premium  offers. 

Every  premium  offered  by  American  Gardening  in  1897  will  be  select  and  valuable,  and,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  all  orders  will  be  filled  direct  from  growers  who  seek  the  trade  of  our  readers,  and  so  are  making  us 
great  concessions,  the  premiums  will,  as  a  rule,  be  in  themselves  worth  the  full  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 

In  our  issue  of  February  6  we  published  Premium  Offers,  embracing  a  vast  assortment  of 
Standard,  Fancy  and  Novelty  Collections  in  Seeds,  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  to  which  we  invite  the 
careful  attention  of  every  one  of  our  readers,  in  the  hope  that,  becoming  interested,  they  will  seek  to  earn 
these  premiums  and  so  increase  our  subscription  list. 

The  Premiums  ofifered  are  all  of  exceptional  value  ;  there  is  nothing  bordering  on  the  sensational 
in  the  various  announcements,  and  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  offers  from  reliable  growers  and 
specialists.  As  we  have  previously  stated,  the  publishers  of  American  Gardening  neither  buy,  sell,  nor 
in  any  way  do  they  trade  in  the  stocks  offered,  except  to  mail  the  orders  as  received  to  the  growers  or  dealers 
making  the  offers.  This  arrangement  makes  it  satisfactory  to  our  advertisers,  who,  in  turn,  being  thus 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  introduce  their  specialties  to  likely  new  customers,  at  practically  no  cost  for 
advertising  in  any  of  its  ramifications,  are  thus  enabled  to  give  values  which  are  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  Premium  Offers. 

If  yta  want  a  oapy  of  our  Promlum  List  lot  us  hoar  from  you  and  wo  will  mall  you  ono. 
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Mar  6  rl^; 


CAMPBELL'S  EARLY 


Our  Marvelona  New 

GRAPE 

andmoitTaliiBble.  Hlghestoommendatlon  from  highest  ftathcrfttes.  Hardy,  healthy,  vlgoroos, 
,«.,  prodoctlve.  B«riy  or  late.  Largest  clusters,  finest  quality,  not  foxy.  5ce<l5  aecd  not  be 
ewellowed.  None  genuine  without  our  seals.  'We  guarantee  safe  arrival  by  mall.  Larg€«t  stock  of 
Qrape  Vines  In  the  World.  SmaU  Fruits.  Introducer  of  unrlvaUed  Red  Jacket  Gooseberry  and  Fay 
Currant.   Catalogue  tree.  GEO.  8.  JOSSBIjTFI,  Fredoniat  New  Terk. 
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RY  planting  the  following  variety  of  selected 

seed,  which  will  bloom  the  entire  season, 

and  cannot  help  but  give  you  entire  satisfaction. 

Aurora  Collection  of  Sweet  Peas 
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taining all  the  colors  and  varieties  cultivated. 
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Cflmfltinn  riivAi-f  Mfiro>iii»fl-li-A  (an  Illustration  of  which  you  will  find  on  our  cata- 
warnaiion  UWan  marg^Ueriie  i^^ae  cover)  something  unusually  fine,  slso  our 
annual,  boauilfully  illustrated  1   actual  value  in  all  40  cents.    Remember,  *2Q   cents 

buys  them  ail, 
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Cordon  Pear  Trees. 

In  order  to  establigh  cordon  trees,  such  as  are  shewn  in  the 
accompanying  Ulnstration  (fig.  58),  make  a  bed  as  necessary 
of  good  soil,  3  feet  wide  and  2  to  2}4  feet  in  depth.  Insert 
main  pests  at  intervals  of  6  feet,  and  se  as  to  be  about  7  feet 
eat  of  the  ground,  then  stretch  six  lines  of  galvanized  iron 
wire  No.  14,  and  draw  them  very  tight;    Take  wooden  slats 


Bartlett,  Ducbesse,  Louise  Bonne,  Beurr6  Diel,  Clapp' 
Favorite,  Beurr^  Hardy,  Beurr6  Giffard,  Andre  des  Portess 
etc. 

After  planting,  attention  must  be  paid  to  shorteoiog  bac|^ 
the  main  growth  of  the  tree  in  order  to  throw  vigor  into  the 
lower  portion.  Cut  back  to  one-third  of  its  length,  and  dur- 
ng  the  summer  pinch  out  all  shoots  which  throw  t  e  the  front 
Or  back  of  the  row,  leaving  only  the  laterals;  and  even  these, 


FIG.  58.— Making  the  Most  of  the  Space. 


•ne-incb  wide  and  one-eighth  inch  thick,  adjusting  them  on 
tks  wires  so  as  to  make  an  angle  of  45^',  using  thin  galvanized 
wire  to  secure  them  in  place.  These  slats  should  be  at  a 
distance  of  18  inches  apart. 

As  to  the  trees  te  be  used  :  select  those  one  year  grafted, 
ttdby  preference  have  them  on  the  quince  stock,  which  has 
e  dwarfing  tendency,  and  it  will  also  be  well  to  plant  only 
tboie   varieties    which   come    into    bearinir    earlv.  such  as 


if  they  grow  too  vigorously,  are  to  be  pinched  back  to  leave 
three  or  four  leaves,  and  tie  up  the  leader  which  is  to  form 
the  main  body  of  the  tree. 

In  the  second  year  allow  the  main  short  to  lengthen  6  to  10 
inches,  and  so  on  each  year,  thus  throwing  strength  into 
fruit  spurs.  It  is  well  to  thin  out  the  crop,  allowing  the  tree 
to  carry  a  few  very  fine  fruits  rather  than  overtax  its  bearing 
capabilities.  "«  u^.^^  a— r^uA  i^  v 
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Great    Crops   of  Blackberries, 
and  How  to  Grow  Thenf. 

'      R.  M.  KELLOGG,  Ionia,  Mich. 

For  commercial  work,  there  Is  a 
wide  opening  In  blackberry  culture- 
There  is  scarcely  a  community  even 
partially  supplied,  and  as  generally 
grown  the  quality  is  so  low  that  the 
consumption  is  the  merest  fraction  of 
what  it  would  be  if  such  methods  were 
adopted  as  would  secure  the  highest 
development  in  flavor,  size  and  pro- 
duci!veness.  When  grown,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  point  out  (under  reasonably 
favorable  location,  soil  and  climatic 
conditions),  the  crop  should  exceed 
three  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  of  a 
grade  that  would  rank  with  the  lus- 
cious strawberry,  and  even  outdo  that 
king  of  the  small  fruits  as  a  money 
maken  The  berries  come  at  a  season 
when  there  is  no  other  berry  In  the 
market,  and  make  the  connecting  link 
between  raspberries  and  grapes,  so  as 
to  enable  the  small  fruit  grower  to 
appear  on  the  market  every  day 
throughout  the  season. 

Oatts«s  of  Fallurwii. 

Let  u&  consider  for  a  moment  some 
of  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  quite 
general  failures  in  attempts  at  black- 
berry growing,  either  for  market  or 
for  home  use.  I  do  not  care  whether 
it  be  plants  or  animals,  the  continuous 
breeding  or  propagation  from  scrubs 
will  soon  cause  them  to  part  with 
every  good  quality  they  possess;  on 
the  contrary,  the  only  way  to  improve 
and  accumulate  good  qualities  in  any 
variety  is  to  discard  everything  which 
does  not  approach  perfection,  and  se- 
lect ideal  specimens,  keeping  them  so 
restricted  that  the  powers  of  repro- 
duction (fruiting)  shall  constantly  be 
Increasing.  From  time  immemorial  it 
has  been  a  custom  of  nurserymen  to 
take  an  old  patch  and  plow  it  in  the 
fall,  cutting  the  roots  up  as  much  as 
possible,  so  that  each  year  suckers 
would  come  up  In  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion, and  then  the  more  plants  that 
were  dug  the  more  came  up,  until  the 
whole  became  a  tangled  mass.  They 
were  rarely  or  never  pruned,  and  al- 
lowed to  stand  without  tillage  to  sup- 
port them  during  the  drought,  so  that 
the  strain  of  maturing  even  a  small 
quantity  of  berries  was  beyond  their 
ability,  and  consequently  exhaustion 
followed. 

Growers  took  these  plants  and  fruit- 
ed them  eight  to  ten  years,  until  run 
out,  and  then  dug  suckers  from  them, 
and  set  a  new  patch,  and  so  on,  suc- 
cessively, until,  getting  only  seedy 
buttony  fruit,  they  threw  up  the  busi- 
ness in  disgust.  When  a  blackberry 
cane  becomes  weakened  from  any 
cause,  it  will  throw  up  suckers  until 
they  become  an  intolerable  nuisance, 
and  we  must  never  forget  that  in  cut- 
ting either  tops  or  roots  of  a  plant  we 
are  only  dividing  the  individual,  and 
carrying  into  the  new  plantation  what- 
ever weakness  it  possesses. 

When  we  dig  a  sucker  plant  we  gen- 
erally get  only  a  few  roots  with  it. 
The  foliage  absorbs  the  strength  of 
what  rootage  there  is,  and,  there  being 
no  calluses  formed,  few  ne^Y  roots 
start.  Those  already  established  grow 
only  from  the  end,  and  in  this  way 
will  often  go  out  forty  or  fifty  feet 
from  the  bush,  while  near  the  plant 
will  be  found  very  few  roots.  The 
sap,  having  to  pass  through  these  long 
roots  before  it  can  reach  the  foliage 
for  assimilation,  greatly  aggravates 
the  sucker  nuisance,  and  the  few  ber- 


ries secured  are  generally  dry,  seedy 
and  flavorless. 

The  Ideal  Bla«kb#>rr7. 

Now  let  me  describe  my  ideal  of 
what  a  blackberry  should  be,  and  see 
if  I  can  formulate  a  method  of  pro- 
ducing it  and  preserving  the  highest 
fruiting  vigor,  and  put  on  the  market 
a  grade  of  berries  so  delicious  that  the 
demand  shall  always  be  in  excess  of 
the  supply. 

There  should  be  no  weak  or  puny 
bushes,  but  all  uniformly  large,  and 
enriched  with  full  blood  and  the 
sti-ongest  reproductive  powers  or  fruit- 
ing vigor.  Now,  we  cannot  do  this  by 
propagating  from  anything  less  than 
perfection  itself,  and  so  we  must  go  to 
the  fruiting  fleld  early  in  the  season  to 
search  for  this  ideal.  Find  the  cane 
that  is  thickly  studded  with  large,  well 
developed  buds,  and  examine  the  tips 
fo  see  that  it  has  stood  the  winter 
blast  without  the  slightest  weakening, 
and  stake  it.  taking  care  to  so  prune  it 
that  its  fruit  shall  be  no  more  than  it 
can  bring  to  perfection.  Carefully  ex- 
amine the  stamens  when  blossoms  first 
open,  and  note  their  size  and  general 
condition.  Where  stamens  are  plenty 
and  well  charged  with  the  vital  dust 
(pollen)  score  high,  and  give  that  plant 
bearing  them  the  preference.  I  hold 
it  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  be- 
lieve I  have  proven  by  actual  test,  that 
maximum  crops  of  berries  or  any  other 
kind  of  small  fruits  cannot  be  secured 
where  plants,  trees  or  bushes  are  al- 
lowed to  shed  their  pollen  year  after 
year  without  restriction  until  the 
potency  of  the  pollen  has  been  de- 
stroyed; that  restriction,  selection 
and  high  feeding  are  as  essential  to 
building  up  good  qualities  in  plants 
as  they  are  in  animals,  and  I  believe 
the  lack  of  attention  to  these  essentials 
is  the  greatest  cause  of  failure  in  fruit 
growing.  A  plant  over  three  years  old 
should  never  be  chosen  for  propaga- 
tion. 

Find  as  many  .bushes  as  possible, 
give  them  high  culture,  so  as  to  secure 
highest  development.  At  harvest  time, 
count  and  measure  berries  accurately, 
and  determine  which  possess  the  most 
points  of  excellence.  Now,  early  in 
the  fall,  or  as  soon  as  leaves  are  fallen 
and  the  plant  is  entirely  dormant,  dig 
up  every  root,  select  those  about  the 
size  of  a  common  lead  pencil,  cut  into 
pieces  three  inches  long,  and  bury 
them  in  clean,  sharp,  fine  sand,  placing 
the  boxes  in  a  cold  cellar,  kept  Just 
above  the  freezing  point,  so  they  will 
callus  and  form  wood  buds.  If  the 
cuttings  be  kept  too  warm  they  will 
start  and  grow;  if  too  cold,  the  callus 
will  not  form. 

Spring  Trent  merit. 

The  following  spring  prepare  a 
piece  of  rich  sand  loam,  with  plenty  of 
moisture,  on  a  south  Incline,  and  plant 
the  cuttings  in  nursery  rows,  about 
two  or  three  inches  apart  and  not  over 
two  inches  deep.  If  planted  too  deep- 
ly the  shoots  will  damp  off;  and  If  too 
shallow,  they  will  dry  out.  Some  sys- 
tem of  irrigation,  in  case  of  drought, 
should  be  provided.  In  the  fall  the 
plants  should  be  taken  up  and  roots 
cut  back  to  about  ei^t  inohes,  and 
again  packed  in  fine  sand,  keeping 
them  as  before  until  spring,  when  they 
will  be  thoroughly  callused,  and,  when 
planted  out  in  well  prepared  soil,  will 
fill  the  ground  with  a  mass  of  feeding 
roots  all  near  the  plant,  thus  bringing 
the  "food  gatherers"  near  the  organs 
of  assimilation.  Under  these  condi- 
tions each  plant  occupies  its  own  feed- 
ing ground  without  trespassing  on  the 
others,  so  we  know  where  to  apply 


fertilizers  and  do  the  cultivating.  As 
already  seated;- every  cutting  posset 
ing  any  weakness  has  failed  to  grow, 
and  we  cannot  now  have  anything  hot 
the  strongest  and  most  healthy  plants. 

SItiiatloiis  for  Blaekberriee. 

Blackberries  will  generally  do  well 
on  low  land,  if  winter  protection  is 
given;  but  if  the  hardy  varieties  are 
used    without    protection,    high   land 
should  be  chosen.    The  soil  should  be      ' 
neither  the   light   sand   nor  hearieBt 
clay.    In  fertilizing,  bear  in  mind  that      | 
ground  rich  in  potash  and  phosphoric      | 
acid   makes   strong,   firm    wood,  and      i 
greatly  aids  seed  formation,  while  that 
excessively  rich  in  nitrogen  makes  the 
wood  soft  and  succulent  and  easily 
winter-killed;    hence,    all    the    wood 
ashes  should  be  saved  for  the  black- 
berry patch. 

Having  our  ground  deeply  worked 
and  sub^led,  we  plow  furrows  about 
eight  feet  apart  and  six  inches  deep, 
set  plants  about  three  feet  apart,  tak- 
ing care  not  to  expose  the  roots,  load- 
ed, as  they  are,  with  the  calluses,  bnt 
cover  them  at  once  and  firm  the  soil 
and  cultivate  shallow  the  same  day  of 
setting,  so  the  water  may  draw  np 
around  the  plant  and  nourish  it  at  this 
critical  period. 

HIata  on  CnltlvtttloB. 

The  two  chief  difficulties  in  black- 
berry culture  are  the  drought  and  win- 
ter-killing.  These  may  be  reduced  to 
one  difficulty,  because  the  management 
during  the  summer  is  often  the  chief 
cause  of  winter-killing.  Bvery  possi- 
ble effort  should  be  made  to  force  a 
vigorous  growth  early  in  the  spring, 
and  this  should  proceed  regularly  until 
fall  rains  come,  when  the  autumn 
months  should  be  used  to  mature  the 
wood.  The  cultivator  should  be  kept 
going  as  soon  as  dry  enough  in  the 
spring,  and  the  priceless  water  should 
not  be  allowed  to  get  away.  The  whole 
surface  should  be  covered  with  a  fine 
loose  earth  all  the  time,  and  a  crust 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  a 
moment  longer  than  necessary.  Culti- 
vate every  week  and  after  every  rain. 

It  is  the  greatest  blunder  to  stop  the 
cultivator  when  picking  begins,  just  at 
the  time  when  the  bushes  need  moist- 
ure so  much  to  fill  their  great  loads  of 
berries  with  their  rich  Juices;  the  feet 
of  the  pickers  tramp  the  ground  down 
hard,  and  capillarity  is  perfect  to  the 
surface,  and  water  passes  off  with  the 
greatest  freedom;  the  berries  soon  dry 
up,  and  the  vitality  of  the  bush  is 
sapped  by  having  its  functions  sus- 
pended in  hot  weather.  The  plant 
goes  through  the  same  process  as  if 
preparing  for  winter,  buds  form  and 
foliage  ripens.  Later,  the  fall  rains 
come,  a  new  growth  starts,  and  the 
early  frosts  destroy  the  leaves,  render- 
ing the  proper  ripening  of  the  wood  an 
impossibility,  and  winter-killing  is 
sure  to  follow. 

As  to  Plnehlng  and  Pruning. 

It  has  been  almost  the  universal 
practice  to  pinch  new  canes  when 
about  eighteen  inches  high,  so  as  to 
make  them  throw  out  laterals  and  be- 
come stocky  and  self-supporting.  If 
the  ground  be  rich,  so  that  a  vigorous 
growth  is  made  and  no  trellis  used,  the 
canes  would  sprawl  around  on  the 
ground,  so  as  to  Interfere  with  culti- 
vating and  picking,  and  thus  pinching- 
in  may  become  a  necessity;  but  I  con- 
fess I  have  come  to  entertain  the  grav- 
est doubts  about  the  advantage  of  sud- 
denly stopping  growth  by  removing 
terminal  buds  when  in  full  tide  of 
growth.  I  am  satisfied  it  brings  on  a^ 
congested  condition,  that  seriously  in- 
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terferes  with  the  hardiness  and  the 
rigor  of  the  canes.  The  better  way  is 
to  set  stakes  about  every  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  string  a  No.  9  wire  about 
four  feet  high;  then  with  well-gloved 
hands  and  a  bundle  of  short  willow 
pass  along  rapidly  and  tie  each  cane, 
spreading  them  out  fan-shape,  so  they 
will  have  plenty  of  air  and  light,  all  out 
of  the  way  of  the  cultivator,  and  so 
that  pickers  can  get  to  the  fruit  with 
the  greatest  ease.  No  dirt^  berries, 
none  threshed  off  by  the  wind,  no 
broken  canes,  but  pruning  and  all 
work  done  with  an  case  that  much 
more  than  compensates  for  the  cost  of 
wire  and  tying  the  canes  to  it  Dif- 
ferent varieties  require  different  prun- 
ing, and  on  some  soils  the  canes  can 
be  left  longer  than  on  others,  but  in 
any  case  it  should  be  so  close  that 
there  will  not  be  any  overbearing  and 
consequent  exhaustion  of  the  plant* 

41«ttieriii|p. 

A  green  blackberry  is  not  the  sweet- 
est thing  on  earth;  the  fruit  should  be 
black  at  least  three  days  before  pick- 
ing. Twice  per  week  is  plenty  often 
enough  to  go  over  the  bushes  to  gather 
from  them.  Exercise  the  greatest  care 
that  the  berries  do  not  stand  in  bright 
sun  after  they  are  in  the  boxes;  they 


Successful  Celery  Storing. 

After  testing  the  various  methods 
of  storing  celery  for  winter  use,  I  am 
convinced  that,  for  my  own  purpose, 
at  least,  the  one  I  herewith  describe 
is  best  I  use  Giant  Pascal  and  New 
Rose  for  winter,  and  plant  three  rows 
close  together  (six  or  seven  inches 
apart),  and  the  plants  about  the  same 
distance  apart  in  the  rows.  The 
ground  is  heavily  manured  before 
planting  and  the  plants  are  kept  well 
watered  and  cultivated.  They  are 
given  but  one  slight  earthing  up  until 
slight  frosts  set  in.  Stakes  are  then 
driven  in  along  the  two  outside  rows, 
giving  the  tops  a  slight  inclination 
toward  the  central  row,  and  having 
the  tops  of  ^he  stfikes  about  level  with 
the  tops  of  'the  celery.  Earth  is  then 
banked  up  about  two-thirds  of  the 
height  of  the  plants  and  made  firm.  A 
ten-inch  board  is  then  set  against  the 
stakes  on  each  side  and  the  earth  is 
banked  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
boards.  Two  more  boards  are  nailed 
together  at  right  angles  to  one  another 
and  these  are  placed  over  the  top. 

Some  straw  is  placed  alongside  of 
the  rows  and  is  put  over  the  boards 
during  a  sharp  freeze.  In  mild  weather 
both  straw  and  boards  are  removed 
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then  quickly  sour  and  turn  red.    Keep 
them  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 

Tuietles. 

The  list  of  desirable  varieties  is  not 
long.  Of  the  extreme  hardy  sorts, 
Western  Triumph  and  Snyder  still 
bead  the  list,  Taylor's  Prolific  being 
the  best  late  variety  and  of  highest 
quality.  Ancient  Briton  is  a  grand 
berry,  and  a  leader  in  many  localities. 
It  is  classed  as  hardy,  but  should  be 
jiTen  winter  protection  in  the  North. 
The  Erie  has  gained  many  warm  ad- 
mirers, and  will  remain  with  us  until 
we  And  our  ideal  berry.  It  has  many 
of  the  desirable  qualities.  Wauchu- 
aeifs  Thomless,  Early  Cluster,  Law- 
ton,  Kittatinny  and  a  few  other  sorts 
liive  nearly  gone  out  of  use  In  this 
•ection. 

Ot  the  new  varieties,  Eldorado  is  the 
moBt  promising.  I  could  not  find  a 
ctne  showing  the  slightest  injury  from 
cold  the  past  winter,  and  its  fruit  is 
▼ery  fine.  Wilson  Jr.  and  Early  Har- 
▼est  rank  high,  but  must  have  winter 
protection  in  all  cases  where  fruit  is 
expected.  With  improved  methods  of 
««lture  and  a  better  knowledge  of  the 

Inequirements   of   the   blackberry,    we 
ibtU,  in  the  no  distant  future,  see  it  a 


entirely.  This  is  all  the  protection 
that  will  be  needed  until  severe  win- 
ter weather  sets  in.  when  the  whole 
bank  may  be  covered  with  leaves,straw 
and  litter  of  any  kind.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  may  present  a  clearer 
idea  of  this  method. 

The  point  that  appeals  most  strongly 
to  my  fancy  Is  the  fact  that  the  plants 
are  stored  Just  as  they  grew  and  that 
they  are  able  to  continue  growing,  not 
having  been  disturbed  at  the  roots, 
thus  giving  them  the  opportunity  of 
making  what  Is  esential  to  late-keeping 
celery,  viz.,  a  late  growth. 

Mlllbrook,  N.  Y.       I.  L.  POWELL. 

[We  are  able  to  vouch  for  the  ex- 
cellent quality  of  the  celery  thus 
stored.  Never  have  we  enjoyed  a 
sweeter  or  crlsper  sample  than  that 
sent  In  by  Mr.  Powell  with  the  fore- 
going communication.— Ed.] 


Am«rlean      Apples      In     Oermany.— 

According  to  the  Consular  reports  there  has 
been  a  boom  in  American  apples  on  the 
German  markets,  and  during  last  year  the 
Germans  imported  over  twenty  times  as 
many  as  had  been  the  oase  in  any  previous 
year.  Consul  at  Frankfort  thinks  that  this 
market  can  be  made  permanent  if  growers 
and  shippers  take  proper  care  in  sending 
only  the  best.  The  Victory  is  one  of  quaU 
ity,  not  price. 


The  Gooseberry. 

From  Paper  by  Protesaor  W.  M.  Munson 

Before  the  Biaine  Pomdogical  Society. 

Under  good  culture  gooseberries  will 
succeed  well  on  a  variety  of  soils,  but 
as  with  the  currant,  the  best  results 
are  obtained  on  a  strong,  rather  moist, 
well-drained,  clay  loam.  Thorough 
but  shallow  cultlyation  should  be 
given. 

As  a  commercial  crop  gooseberries 
are  often  grown  between  the  trees  in 
young  orchards,  as  they  do  fairly  well 
In  partial  shade.  In  ordinary  field  cul- 
ture the  plants  should  be  set  five  feet 
apart  each  way,  or  In  rows  six  feet 
apart  and  four  or  five  feet  distant  in 
the  row.  Gooseberries  are  trained 
both  in  the  tree  form  and  in  the  bush 
form.  Ordinarily  the  latter  is  prefer- 
able. 
Pranlngr* 

As  a  rule  little  pruning  is  required 
during  the  first  three  or  four  years,  ex- 
cept to  head  back  the  strong  new 
shoots  and  remove  a  few  of  the  less 
vigorous  ones  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping fruit  spurs  all  along  the  canes. 
The  latter  treatment  consists  In  an- 
nually removing  superfiuous  branches 
and  checking  growth  sufficient  to  keep 
the  bushes  within  bounds. 
Propagratlon. 

The  gooseberry  may  be  grown  from 
cuttings  as  Is  the  currant,  or  by  mound 
layering.  By  this  method  the  old  plants 
are  headed  back  to  induce  the  forma- 
tion of  strong  new  shoots  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Late  In  June 
or  in  July  when  the  new  wood  has  be- 
come somewhat  hardened  a  mound  of 
earth  is  made  about  the  "stool,"  the 
earth  being  about  fOur  or  five  inches 
deep  above  the  bases  of  the  shoots.  In 
the  fall  the  earth  Is  removed  and  the 
rooted  shoots  are  cut  off  and  planted 
at  once  In  well  prepared  soil,  or  they 
may  be  tied  In  bundles  and 
treated  as  cuttings  until  the  following 
spring.  If  care  is  used  In  removing 
shoots  during  the  winter,  propagation 
from  the  same  plants  may  proceed  in- 
definitely from  year  to  year. 
Varieties. 

The  American  varieties  are  those 
which  have  been  developed  from  our 
native  species  and  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin,  for  it  is  but  few 
years  since  gooseberry  growing  came 
to  be  a  profitable  Industry  in  this  coun- 
try. The  European  varieties  are  very 
large  and  have  the  advantage  of  a 
great  variety  of  coloring.  They  are, 
however,  susceptible  to  mildew. 

Downing,  Smith's  Improved  and 
Pale  Red  are  the  most  valuable  of  the 
native  varltles.  Downing  is  much  su- 
perior to  the  other  In  size  and  quality- 
It  Is  not  quite  as  prolific  as  Houghton, 
but  the  fruit  Is  much  more  attractive 
and  therefore  It  Is  the  variety  most 
popular  In  the' market.  Of  the  Euro- 
pean sorts.  Industry  and  Whitesmith 
lead. 
Yield. 

The  yield  of  gooseberries  as  reported 
by  different  growers  varies  greatly, 
but  about  100  bushels  per  acre  Is  con- 
sidered a  fair  average  by  many.  From 
some  of  the  bushes  set  In  our  own  plan- 
tation In  1891  we  harvested  12  quarts 
the  past  season.  Even  with  an  aver- 
age of  two  quarts  per  bushel,  however, 
the  crop  Is  a  profitable  one  to  grow. 


The  South. — We  are  In  receipt  of  a 
brochure  put  out  by  the  Ocean  Steamship 
Company  of  Savannah  in  which  la  much 
Information  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
desire  to  go  "down  South."  The  book 
comprises  32  pages  and  has  a  profusion  of 
halftone  illuatratlonfi,  which  afTord  the 
reader  a  vivid  idea  of  the  luxuriance  of 
navigation  about  Savannah;  the  views  of  the 
various  parks  are  also  interesting. 
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Combine  Against  Insects,  Etc. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  In  February,  1896,  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  requesting  all  State 
horticultural  societies  to  send  delegates  to 
a  national  convention  to  be  held  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C„  on  the  5th  of  March.  1897, 
to  consider  and  recommend  the  most  ap-' 
propriate  Federal  and  State  legislation  for 
preventing  the  introduction  or  diffusion  of 
noxious  Insects  and  fungi  in  the  United 
States. 

The  convention  assembled  at  the  Ebbitt 
House  on  the  date  arranged,  the  sessions 
lasting  all  that  day  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  next.  B.  H.  Cushman  of  Ohio  was 
elected  president,  J.  H.  Hale  of  Connecticut 
vice-president,  Wesley  Webb  of  Delaware 
secreUry.  and  M.  J.  Daniels  of  California 
assistant  secretary.  Among  those  present 
as  delegrates  were  the  following:  William 
R.  Sessons.  Boston,  Mass.;  D.  D.  Denlse, 
New  Jersey;  B.  T.  Galloway  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  M.  B.  Waite,  also  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  W.  H. 
Farnsworth  of  Waterville,  O.;  S.  A.  Beach 
of  New  York,  H.  E.  Van  Deman  of  Parks- 
ley,  Va.;  W.  B.  Alwood,  Blacksburg,  Va.; 
H.  Gorman,  Lexington,  Ky.;  L.  O.  How- 
ard of  the  Agricultural  Department,  M.  V. 
Slingerland  of  Ithaca.  N.  Y. ;  Wesley  Webb, 
Dover,  Del.;  Otto  Lugger,  St.  Anthony 
Park.  Minn.;  J.  Van  Lindley  of  Pomona, 
N.  C:  Gerald  McCarthy,  Raleigh,  N.  C; 
M.  J.  Daniels,  Riverside.  Cal.;  8.  B.  Helges 
of  Washington,  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural  Society;  W.  W.  Miller, 
Columbus,  O.;  N.  H.  Lowe.  Geneva,  N.  Y.; 
C.  M.  Hooker,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  H.  K. 
Snow,  Tustin,  Cal.;  E.  S.  Henry,  M.  C, 
of  Connecticut;  H.  J.  Wibber  of  the  De- 
partment of  .Agriculture,  S.  H.  Derby. 
Woodslde,  Del.;  C.  M.  Hobbs,  Bridgeport, 
tnd.;  Robert  Gullck.  Linkwood,  Md.;  B. 
S.  Golf,  Madison,  Wis.;  W.  G.  Johnson, 
College  Park,  Md.;  J.  W.  Baker,  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  Walter  H.  Evans  of  the  experiment 
station,  Washington;  E.  H.  Bissell.  Rich- 
mond, Va.;  B.  M.  Wardell,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.;  F.  M-  Webster,  Wooster.  O.:  N.  J. 
Bachelder,  Concord,  N.  H.;  Colonel  B.  S. 
ChaifherTln.  London.  V^.;  T?^.  H.  C'^^'hrnfln, 
Euclid,  O,;  Captain  R.  S.  Emery,  Chester- 
town.  Md.;  Colonel  J.  H.  Brlgham,  DelU. 
O.;  W.  C.  Barry.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Professor  L.  O.  Howard,  entomologist  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  read  a 
paper  on  the  Introduction  of  forelarn  insect 
pests  and  methods  of  prevention  to  be 
taken.  He  said  that  in  a  collection  of  600 
species  of  noxious  insects  exhibited  at  the 
World's  Fair,  111  species  were  introduced 
from  other  countries.  Amonfi:  scale  in- 
sects alone  23  species  were  of  foreign  ori- 
gin. The  noxious  insects  from  countries 
having  climates  similar  to  our  own,  such 
as  Europe,  China,  Jap«n  and  Australia. 
are  most  to  be  feared.  Those  from  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  countries  a^-e  not  so  dan- 
gerous except  in  the  extreme  Soutb.  He 
showed  that  even  with  rigid  inspection  at 
the  ports  of  entry,  how  difficult  it  is  to 
guard  against  importation  by  giving  t>e 
history  of  the  Gypsy  Moth,  the  Hessian  fly, 
and  the  common  cabbage  butterfly.  Ju- 
dicious inspection  might  have  kept  out 
several  pests  In  the  past.  He  thought  the 
establishment  of  adequate  inspection  at  thp 
ports  of  entry  need  not  be  Acpensive  to  the 
general  government. 

Professor  B.  T.  Galloway  read  a  paper  e*^- 
titled  "Plant  diseases  and  the  possibilities 
of  decrease  by  legislation."  Plant  diseases 
he  divided  into  two  groups  (a)  those  caused 
by  insects  and  fungi  and  (b)  those  which 
originated  through  unfavorable  surround- 
ings. He  showed  how  difficult  It  Is  to  ex- 
pect aid  from  legislation  owing  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  detecting  diseases  in  their  in- 
cipient stages,  peain  one  state  might  make 
good  laws  while  bordering  States  might 
take  no  action,  t^us  rendering  the  work 
done  of  less  Importance  than  if  all  passed 
similar  remedial  measures. 

A  paper  from  B.  M.  Lelong.  Callfomia.on 
the  inspection  of  trees,  fruits  and  plants 
In  that  State,  was  read  by  the  secretary. 
After  a  recital  of  the  various  Legislative 
acts  passed  by  the  State  showing  that  very 
satisfactory  .work  had  been  accomplished, 
be  cited  several  cases  where  large  impor- 
tations  of  badly  infested   trees  had  been 


destroyed,  among  them  a  lot  of  325,000 
citrus  trees,  comprising  one  shipment 
which  had  been  condemned  and  destroyed 
at  San  Francisco  after  fumigation  had  been 
found  lo  be  ineffective.  He  stated  that 
California  was  no  longer  the  dumping 
ground  for  pest  ridden  trees,  and  as  all  the 
States  had  been  benefited  by  the  legisla- 
tion of  California,  other  States  ought  to 
adopt  similar  legislation. 

Mr.  Gerald  McArthy '  of  North  Carolina 
read  a  paper  on  insect  foes,  their  preven- 
tion and  eradication. 

Mr.  McLaughlin,  member  of  Congress 
frcm  California  apoke  on  the  quarantine 
of  trees  at  Los  Angeles,  and  showed  how 
the  whole  country  had  been  benefited  by 
the  State  laws  prohibiting  the  introduction 
of  pests.  He  thought  that  should  a  bill 
be  drawn  up  governing  the  inapection  of 
importations  that  Congress  would  be  found 
in  the  humor  to  give  the  subject  its  earn- 
es!  consideration. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Wilson,  the  new  Sec- 
retary ot  Agriculture,  addressed  the  con- 
vention, and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
sMted  that  he  was  In  sympathy  with  and 
expr^osed  his  willingness  to  do  all  In  his 
power  to  further  the  objects  the  convention 
had  in  view. 

A  committee  on  legtelation  was  formed, 
consisting  of  ten  members,  with  W.  B. 
Alwood,  Blacksburg,  Va.,  as  chairman.  Sev- 
eral resolutions  were  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  convention  for  ita  considera- 
tion previous  to  drawing  up  a  bill  to  be 
presented  to  Congress.  These  resolutions, 
which  were  adopted  by  the  convention, 
recommended  State  legislation  against  the 
introduction  of  dangerous  insects  or  plant 
diseases,  and  that  each  State  provide  in- 
spectors  of  nurseries  and  premises  for  the 
detection  of  insects,  and  these  Inspectors 
be  given  power  to  order  remedial  measures 
when  such  be  found  necessary,  and  that 
eich  State  provide  the  most  approved  reme- 
dial measures. 

The  bill  subsequently  reported  by  the 
committee  is  entitled  "An  act  to,  provide  for 
the  inspection  of  trees,  plants,  shrubs, 
roots,  budo.  pips,  scions,  grafts  or  nursery 
stock  Imported  into  the  United  States,  and 
for  the  Inspection  of  plants  grown  In  the 
United  States  whiqh  become  the  subjecta  of 
Interstate  commerce.**  It  empowers  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  at  the  expense  of 
the  owner,  to  place  in  quarantine'  all  ar- 
ticles- .imported  which  ^e^  described  am 
above,  and  to  have  them  Inspected  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of 
Insect  or  fungoid  diseases.  When  such 
trees,  etc.,  are  found  to  be  infested  with 
dioease  or  insect  pests,  they  are  to  be 
treated  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or 
destroyed  if  their  condition  warrant  it.  Ap- 
peals may  be  taken  from  the  decisions  of 
the  inspectors  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture  within  three  days,  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  to  be  final.  When  the  inspection 
shows  the  gooda  to  be  apparently  free  from 
disease  a  certifloite  Is  to  be  Iwiued  to  the 
owner  by  the  Inspector,  which  precludes 
further  inspection  within  the  Sutes.  If 
found  to  have  been  treated  abroad,  and  ac- 
companied with  a  satltsfactory  guamntee, 
this  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  inspection 
at  the  port  of  entry.  The  bill  makes  It  un- 
lawful to  transport  froni  one  State  to  an* 
other  all  trees,  etc.,  which  have  not  been 
ex'i mined  by  inspectors  and  certified  to  be 
free  from  fungoid  or  insect  diseases. 

The  committee  on  legislation  was  made 
a  perrranent  one.  with  the  power  to  appoint 
an  executive  committer  to  take  charge  of 
legislation.  The  convention  adjourned  sine 
die.  /subject  to  the  call  of  the  president  and 
secretary. 


Jane  Beetle.— To  prevent  the  laying  of 
the  eggs  of  the  June  beetle  in  the  corn  field 
in  May  or  June,  it  is  desirjible  that  the 
gronnd  should  be  kept  practically  free  from 
weeds  at  that  time,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
a  surface  growth  of  vegetation  is  a  strong 
attraction  to  these  insects  searching  for 
places  suitable  for  the  support  of  the  young. 
Some  of  our  more  recent  observation's  show 
that  the  beetles  are  likely  to  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  field  from  which  they  themselves 
have  emerged. 


Cannas  should  now  be  divided  lip  to  In- 
crea^se  stock. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Cabbave.— It  is  now  time  to  make  an- 
other sowing  of  early  and  intermediate 
cabbage  for  succession.  There  are  none  bet- 
ter for  this  purpose  than  the  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield,  with  Henderson's  Early  Sum- 
mer to  follow.  All  seedlings  as  soon  u 
they  can  be  handled  should  be  transplanted 
two  to  three  inches  apart. 

Cauliflower.— The  early  Snowball  is  the 
most  satisfactory  all  round  cauliflower  for 
general  use.  A  sowing  of  this  should  be 
made  at  once  to  Insure  well  established 
plants  to  set  out  as  soon  as  the  weather  U 
favorable,  so  as  to  succeed  in  growing  good 
heads  before  the  hot  weather  sets  in,  for 
then  it  is  difficult  to  grow  the  crop  satis- 
factorily, other  than  in  exceptionally  suit- 
able locations.  Prick  out  the  seedling 
into  other  fiats  as  soon  as  a  pair  of  true 
leaves  is  formed,  otherwise  they  are  liable 
to  damp  off  at  the  stem. 

Celery.— Those  requiring  early  celery  and 
who  have  not  yet  made  a  start  should  loae, 
no  time  or  it  will  be  very  late  in  the  sta- 
son  before  any  can  be  had  fit  for  use.  By 
isoaking  the  desired  quantity  of  seeds  io 
water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  mixing 
with  dry  duiit  or  sand,  for  convenience  in 
sowing,  germination  will  1>e  accelerated. 
For  early  use  there  Is  none  equal  to  the 
White  Plume  variety,  but  for  private  use 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  grow  some  of  the  new 
Pink  Plume  with  It,  which  two  make  a 
pleasing  contrast  upon  the  table.  Seeds 
should  be  covered  lightly,  kept  moist, 
neither  too  wet  nor  dry. 

Bgrar  Plants  and  Peppers.— If  not  al- 
ready done  sow  at  once,  then  keep  In  a 
steady,  brisk  heat  of  70  degrees  to  keep 
them  growing  without  check,  as  they  damp 
off  very  easily.  Cover  the  seeds  In  the  flau 
with  sand,  and  after  germination  keep  u 
near  the  glass  as  possible  to  prevent  splndlf 
growth.  When  the  temperature  is  rising  to 
about  80  degrees  with  sun  heat,  fresh  air 
should  gradually  be  admitted,  but  the 
plants  m^at  not  be  chilled  by  sudden  drafts 
of  cold  air,  especially  if  they  are  near  the 
opening  ventilator.  Seedlings^  showing  a 
true  leaf  should  be  pricked  out  into  other 
flats  or  potted  in  well-drained  three-inch 
pots,  using  an  open,  sandy  compost,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  decomposed  cow  or 
i^heep  manure  added.  If  lil  pots^  they  mar 
be  plunged  .in  the  hot  l>ed8,  provided  the 
heat  therein  to  not  above  85  degree;  thus 
treated  they  will  not  dry  up  so  quickly  and 
extra  care  in  watering  is  avoided. 

W.  M.  EDWARDS,  R.  I. 


Freeze  Before  Forcing. 

One  of  the  earliest  axioms  we  learned  In 
early  gardening  days  wjs  that  anything 
to  be  forced  must  have  a  more  or  ie» 
thorough  ripening  of  growth  and  a  period  of 
rest.  I  have  lately  had  two  proofs  that 
such  Ii3  wisdom. 

The  earliest  batch  pf  rhubarb  put  In 
forcing  house  had  only  experienced  a  few- 
slight  fall  frosts.  It  never  started  at  all, 
ini  has  not  done  so  to  this  day.  All  0uc- 
cessional  batches  that  had  a  thoivyugh  freez- 
ing, though  treated  actually  in  the  same 
way  and  placed  beside  the  firat,  have  beea 
all    right. 

Another  case  is  strawberries.  Hav- 
ing more  of  them  than  the  frames  could 
accommodite,  I  put  the  batch  I  intended 
to  force  first  in  the  nectarine  house,  where 
scarcely  any  hard  frcot  reached  them.  All 
the  rest  got  hard  frozen  in  frames.  Owing 
to  certain  circumstances,  instead  of  forcing 
In  succesdlonal  batches.  I  put  all  the  lot 
In  at  once  (lour  benches  in  a  house  100 
feet  long),  and  consequently  all  were  treated 
alike,  and  the  temperature  adapted  to  the 
various  stages  of  advancement  in  growth. 
Ad  soon  as  the  plants  startel  the  difference 
was  apparent,  and  you  could  see  to  a  row 
by  the  vigorous  atart  of  those  that  bed 
been  hard  frozen  and  the  weakly  unoertais 
growth  of  the  others  what  wis  the  matter 
and  where  the  treatment  had  been  right. 
The  plants  are  now  in  flower,  but  we  have 
thrown  out  nearly  one-half  of  the  batch 
that  came  from  the  nectarine  house,  the 
growth  was  so  weak  and  the  weaker  flower 
trusses?  giving  no  assurance  of  a  profit  ible 
return   for  labor.  * 

A.   HERRINQTON,  Madiaon,  N.  J. 
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New  Books  for  the  Vegetable 
Grower. 

within  the  past  three  months  no  less 
than  five  books  devoted  to  the  interest  of 
the  vegetable  grower  have  appeareS.  On 
page  806  in  our  issue  of  Dec.  19  last  at- 
tention of  our  readers  was  called  to  the 
significant  fact  that  the  industry  of  veg- 
euble  forcing  was  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds;  that  there  was  an  awakened  de- 
mand for  the  forced  vegetables  in  Winter, 
especially  outside  of  the  great  centers  of 
population,  such  as  the  metropolis,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Baltimore  and  other 
large  distributing  centers.  These  places 
have,  of  course,  long  teen  great  consumers, 
and  may  be  expected  so  to  continue.  What 
we  had  reference  to  Is  the  smaller  towns 
and  cities  of  from  eight  to  twenty  thou- 
sand Inhabitants,  and  in  these  the  demand 
has  beconie  more  apparent. 

Within  the  past  two  months  we  have 
conversed  with  some  large  growers,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  this  condition,  have 
been  enabled  to  sell  all  their  stock  at  the 
honie  market  in  their  own  villages,  and 
by  BO  dolhg  were  ablie  to  realize  better 
prices  than  wehe  obtainable  in  New  York, 
after  countihg  express  and  commission 
charges  against  the  latter. 

Such  fclrcumstances  as  the  foregoing  tend 
t6  show  that  the  'vegetable  growing  Indus- 
try is  In  a  hfeaJthy  condition,  and  it  is  In 
this  respect  much  ahead  of  Its  sister  enter- 
prise the  forcing  of  flowers;  strange  to  say 
this  is  being  left  far  behind  in  the  way  of 
home- written,  practical  handbooks,  and  the 
outlook  is  that  the  vegetable  grower  will 
very  shortly  have  (if.  Indeed,  works  here- 
after noted  do  not  supply  it)  the  most  com- 
plete guide  and  assistance  by  way  of  his 
library,  and  this  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 
In  fact  for  the  expenditure  of  $6  or  so  such 
a  mass  of  valuable  instruction  can  be  ob- 
tained that  every  one  may  be  beneflted  no 
matter  whether  he  be  a  young  beginner,  an 
advanced  student,  or  an  old  hand.  In  the 
five  books  before  us  there  Is  teaching  for  all. 

Perhaps  the  most  generally  valuable  book 
Is  that  of  Professor  Samuel  B.  Green*  of 
Minnesota;  it  Is  a  most  excellent  and  emi- 
nently practical  manual  on  the  growing  of 
vegetables  for  the  home  or  the  market. 
The  author  has  specially  prepcu-ed  his  work 
tha^  it  may  be  used  as  a  class  book  for  the 
eiasses  in  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  la 
ostensibly  written  to  cover  tb»  latitude  of 
St.  Paul.  Minneapolis  and  Minnesota.  But 
the  work  has  far  more  than  a  local  charac- 
ter; it  is  to  a  very  large  degree  suited  to 
the  grower  everywhere  In  the  United  SUtes. 
It  is  brimful  of  practical  information  and 
k  very  cleverly  and  carefully  written. 
The  author  has  solved  the  difficult 
problem'  of  imparting  exact  practical 
Information  in  plain  terms.  In  chapter 
m.,  upon  manures,  the  language  is  eo 
much  to  the  point  and  so  plain,  espe- 
cially upon  the  valties  of  the  various  bodies, 
that  he  who  runs  can  read,  and  learn  much. 
In  tabular  form  are  presented  first  the  com- 
position of  the  vegetable,  next  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  farm  manures,  then  an 
analysis  of  commercial  fertilizers,  followed 
by  paragraphs  upon  the  making  and  appli- 
cation o'  all,   wherein  are  many  excellent 


We  are  glad  to  note  the  Professor  re- 
ntrka,  on  page  23,  "Commercial  fertilizers 
•liould  never  be  used  until  the  home  sources 
of  manure  have  been  exhausted,  and  then 
only  to  supplement  rather  than  replace 
l^nn  manures."  He  qualifies  this  state- 
ment as  applying  more  to  Western  States, 
l«t,  we  think,  there  Is  a  growing  danger  In 
tbe  Bsstem  States  to  run  wild  on  the  value 
of  commercial  fertilizers,  an  extravagance 
that  will  one  day  rebound  upon  the  culti- 
ntor  to  such  a  degree  that  the  land  will 
>  refuse  to  yield  through  sheer  exhaustion 
tad  absence  of  humus.  With  the  profeissor, 
we  believe  In  the  old-fashioned  muck  prop- 
oiy  applied. 

Chapter  V..  devoted  to  seed-sowing.  Is 
ftitt  of  pointers  to  the  young — aye,  and  even 
tlJe  old—farmer.  Every  year  do  we  see 
enormous  waste  of  labor  and  seed  through 
tsjudidous  planting,  and  oftentimes  undue 

Vegetable    Gardening.      A    Manual    on    the 

Jfowing   of    Vegetables    for    Home    Use    and 

I  Jmettag.    By  Professor  S.  B.  Green.    Linen 

mte;  |»p.    224:   illustrations.   115   (St.   Paul. 

■a.:    Webb  PubUshIng  Co.);  price,   |1.25. 


haste.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  Informa- 
tion on  cheap  forms  of  glass  structures,  the 
hot  bed,  insect  pests  and  their  preventives. 
Accompanying  this  last  chapter  are  excel- 
lent illustrations  of  the  most  injurious  in- 
sects. At  the  close  of  the  book  are  tables 
of  longevity  of  seed,  and  showing  the 
amounts  of  seed  per  acre  required. 

The  Middle,  Eastern  and  Western  States 
are  thus  well  provided  for.  and  we  turn 
now  to  the  South;  this  section  of  the  con- 
tinent finds  the  outlet  of  Northern  markets 
for  its  produce,  and  taking  the  necessities 
of  the  case  from  this  cue  Professor  Rolfs* 
has  prepared  a  book  of  plain,  practical 
talk,  providing  much  valuable  information 
to  the  Southern  trucker.  The  language  used 
is  always  forcible  and  clear,  and  Ihere  can 
be  no  mistake  about  the  writer's  meaning; 
and  when  speaking  of  manure  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  it  "muck."  He  shows  a 
thorough  knowlege  of  his  subject,  and 
seeks  to  give  that  to  his  readers  in  plain, 
terse  language  free  from  all  technicalities. 
We  very  heartily  commend  the  work  to 
the  attention  of  those  for  whom  it  Is 
written,  viz.:  Market  gardeners  In  the 
South. 

The  young  market  gardener  is  some- 
times in  want  of  a  handy  guide  book,  not 
80  strietly   cultural,    but   a   guide    to    the 


FIO.  6a— A  PLANT  BOX. 

business  in  hand,  and  here  Mr.  Oreiner 
steps  in,  taking  the  beginner  by  the  hand 
at  the  very  outset  and  reasoning  with  him 
In  a  plain,  practical  manner,  so  leads  him 
through  the  three  parts  which  he  Is  pleased 
to  facetiously  term  a  "Little  pit  well  built; 
a  little  plot  well  tilled;  a  little  punse  well 
filled.'  The  book  should  have,  as  it  de- 
serves, a  very  ready  sale  among  the  class 
for  which  it  is  written. 

But  though  the  outdoor  cultivation  of 
vegetables  is  thus  well  provided  for,  the 
art  of  forcing  is  not  without  Its  hand- 
book, which  appears  as  one  of  Macmll- 
lan's  Garden  Craft  Serles.4 

This  volume  treats  almost  entirely  upon 
winter  work  under  glass  and  of  the  struct- 
ures themselves.  It  to  very  largely  made 
up  of  extracts  from  the  Cornell  Bulletins 
upon  the  subject  and  the  columns  of  Amer- 
ican Gardening  are  also  laid  under  contri- 
bution. The  entire  volume  Is  a  collation 
of  facts  carefully  gathered  and  served  up 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  man  who  intends  to  put 

•Vegetable  Growing  In  the  South  for  North- 
ern Markets.  By  Professor  P.  H.  Rolfs,  M. 
S.,  Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Biology  In 
the  Florida  State  Agricultural  College.  Pp. 
255.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.25.  (The  Southern 
Planter  Publishing  Co.,  Richmond.  Va.) 

•The  Young  Market  Gardener,  a  beginner's 
guide,  by  T.  Grelner;  small  8vo.  paper,  pp. 
119  (La  Salle,  N.  Y.);  price.  BOc. 

♦The  Forcing  Book.  By  L.  H.  Bailey: 
JSmo.  linen;  pp.  266,  llhistrated.  (New  York: 
The  Macmlllan  Company);  price  |1. 


Our  publishers  will   supply  any    book 
wauted. 


money  Into  the  business  of  forcing  or  who, 
being  already  In  it,  needs  help  on  material 
points.  He  has  neither  time  nor  money  to 
travel  around  or  to  experiment,  and  this 
book  his  wants  supplies  at  an  almost  infin- 
itesimal cost  compared  to  the  sum  of  Infor- 
mation to  be  gained.  No  vegetable  forcer 
should  be  without  it  in  his  library.  Two 
subjects  exhaustively  dealt  with  are  Let- 
tuce and  Cucumbers,  wherein  much  practi- 
cal Informaton.  sruch  as  our  readers  are 
often  seeking,  is  to  be  found.  There  has 
been  wanting  a  handy  reference  book  for 
the  growing  of  vegetables  under  glass,  and 
two  previously  issued  have  been  noticed  in 
these  pages,  but  while  they  are  good,  so  far 
as  they  go.  Professor  Bailey's  contribution 
will  leap  Into  the  first  place  and,  we  think, 
will  stay. 


A  New  Plant  Box. 

The  style  of  box  shown  herewith  I 
have  been  using  for  a  number  of  years 
and  find  it  is  Just  the  thing  to  trans- 
plant tomatoes,  peppers  or,  in  fact, 
any  vegetable  plant  that  is. desired  to 
put  on  the  market  early  and  get  an 
extra  price  for.  I  use  the  boxes  prin- 
cipally for  early  tomatoes,  transplant- 
ing into  them  about  ten  days  before  I 
wish  to  market  the  plants.  Tomatoes, 
peppers,  asters  and  phloxes  are  trans- 
planted for  the  third  time  into  these 
boxes,  and  I  get  from  three  to  five 
cents  apiece  for  them,  whereas  if  I 
sold  them  out  of  flats  I  would  only 
get  fifteen  cents  per  dozen.  As  to  the 
cost  of  this  box:  The  material  is  such 
as  is  used  in  making  the  common  mar* 
ket  basket  Have  it  cut  two  and  one- 
half  inches  in  width  and  six  and  one- 
half  inches  in  length,  tapering  on  the 
sides  from  each  end  for  two  and  one- 
half  inches,  thus  leaving  the  center 
one  and  one-half  inches  square.  Now 
score  them  for  folding.  To  put  all  to- 
gether take  a  three  by  three  quarter- 
ing, any  length  you  wish,  tapering  the 
end  to  correspond  with  the  taper  of 
the  box.  Fasten  a  plate  of  iron  on  the 
top  so  that  the  tacks  will  clinch.  Make 
a  hoop  of  wire  to  slip  over  the  end  to 
hold  the  splints  while  the  hoop  is 
wrapped  and  nailed.  The  hoops  should 
be  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide  and 
ten  inches  long. 

Made  in  this  way  the  boxes  will  nest 
together,  and  can  be  made  at  any  time 
for  future  use.  The  cost  will  not  ex- 
ceed 25  cents  per  100  boxes.  Material 
can  be  had  at  any  basket  factory. 

Such  a  box  can  be  used  for  layeriniar 
strawberry  plants.  It  makes  a  cheap, 
neat  package,  and  people  like  to  buy 
plants  put  up  in  this  shape.  They  can 
be  then  transplanted  Into  the  garden 
without  a  setback.  I  put  up  thousands 
of  tomato  plants  in  boxes,  each  hold- 
ing half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen,  and  also 
do  up  single  plants  to  put  on  the  mar- 
ket. Vegetables  grown  in  pots  are  too 
expensive  to  the  grower.  This  box  is 
also  a  package  that  your  customer  can 
take  home  easily,  and  he  does  not  have 
to  set  it  out  until  his  soil  is  In  a  fit  con- 
dition. There  Is  no  patent  on  this— I 
give  It  for  the  good  of  the  plant  cul- 
turlst.  As  shown  In  the  sketch  the 
plant  is  small  for  the  size  of  the  box. 
E.  W.  TURNER. 

Newton  Falls,  Ohio. 


Grpen  pea  tops,  when  young,  have  been 
advocated  as  a  substitute  for  asparagus; 
but  how  they  can  be  said  to  be  a  aubtstltute 
icY  that  vegetable  passes  our  comprehen- 
sion. It  Is  also  advised  that  they  should  be 
used  In  soups  in  early  spring.  Undoubtedly 
for  this  purpote  they  will  answer  admirably. 
Grown  In  boxes  In  a  pit  or  frame  until  they 
reach  the  height  of  5  inches  or  6  inches^ 
they  certainly  produce  a  very  delicate  and 
tasty  vegetable  for  flavoring.  The  sugges- 
tion might  be  adopted  with  advantage. — 
Fruit  Grower,  etc.  (Bng.). 
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Destructive  Insects  and  Methods 
for  Controlling  Them.— HI. 

The  Plum  Curculio. 

PROF.  W.  O.  JOHNSON. 

The  plum  curculio  is  thought  to  be  a 
native  American  insect,  and  has  for 
many  years  been  a  ravenous  pest  in 
our  orchards.  Of  fruits,  perhaps,  the 
plum  and  peach  suffer  more  from  the 
ravages  of  this  insect  than  from  any 
other  pest  It  has  been  particularly 
destructive  to  peaches  in  Eastern 
Maryland  and  Delaware  during  the 
past  season. 

L»ife  History. 

The  parent  insect,  or  the  one  re- 
sponsible for  the  wormy  fruit,  is  a 
beetle,  and  belongs  to  a  family  known 
as  curculios.  weevils,  or  snout  beetles. 
It  is  a  small,  grayish  or  blackish 
beetle  with  a  rather  hunched  back, 
about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  long,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  Illustra- 
tion. It  passes  the  winter  as  an  adult 
beetle  under  loose  bark,  rubbish,  or, 
in  fact,  in  any  secluded  spot  where  it 
can  find  protection  and  shelter. 

Very  shortly  after  the  young  fruit 
is  formed  on  the  tree  the  female  in- 
sect appears,  and,  alighting  upon  a 
plum,  she  makes  with  her  rather  long 
snout  a  hole  about  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  In  depth  in  the  fruit.  She  then 
lays  her  egg  in  this  cavity  and  pushes 
it  with  her  snout  to  the  bottom.  When 
this  is  done  she  cuts  the  characteris- 
tic and  familiar  crescent-shaped  slit  in 
front  of  the  hole,  so  as  to  undermine 
the  egg,  and  leave  it  in  a  sort  of  a 
flap,  her  object  apparently  being  to 
wilt  the  piece  around  the  egg  and  thus 
prevent  Its  being  crushed  by  the  grow- 
ing fruit.  It  is  thought  that  a  single 
female  will  deposit  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  eggs,  laying  from  five  to  ten 
a  day. 

The  egg  can  be  seen  distinctly  with 
the  naked  eye  by  lifting  the  "flap" 
with  the  point  of  a  kn'fe.  It  is  oval, 
somewhat  oblong,  and  pearly  white 
in  color.  In  warm  weather  it  hatches 
in  three  or  four  days,  but  oftentimes 
remains  a  week  if  it  be  cold. 

The  very  small,  soft,  footless  grubs 
feed  for  several  weeks,  usually  from 
three  to  five,  cutting  a  channel  to  the 
pit.  The  irritation  arising  from  the 
wound  and  the  gnawing  of  the  grub 
causes  the  fruit  to  become  diseased 
and  gummy,  and  it  falls  from  the  tree 
before  the  worm  is  quite  fully  grown. 
When  mature  the  worm  leaves  the 
fruit,  burrows  In  the  ground  to  a  depth 
of  from  four  to  six  inches  and  makes 
a  little  cell,  in  which  it  transforms  into 
the  pupa  stage,  as  seen  at  "b"  in  the 
flgure.  From  these  pupae  the  beetles 
appear  in  from  three  to  six  weeks,  and 
hunt  up  their  winter  quarters  almost 
Immediately,  and  are  not  seen  again 
until  the  following  spring. 
RemedleH. 

When  the  beetles  first  appear  in  the 
spring  they  feed  for  a  time  upon  the 
unopen  buds,  and  later  upon  the  young 
leaves  of  the  plum,  peach,  apricot, 
cherry,  apple,  pear  and  possibly  other 
plants.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
habit,  many  of  the  adults  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  early  spraying  with 
parts  green  in  water  or  by  Bordeaux 
mixture. 

The  worms,  or  larvae,  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  insecticides,  and  therefore 
can  be  destroyed  only  by  persistent 
and  thorough  gathering  of  all  fallen 
fruit  at  frequent  intervals  throughout 
the  early  part  of  the  summer.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  practice  to  turn  chick- 
ens, turkeys,  hogs,  sheep,  etc.,  into  an 
orchard  in  order  to  have  the  fallen 


fruit  devoured.  As  a  rule  apples  and 
pears  do  not  drop  as  a  result  of  cur- 
culio injury. 

When  the  beetle  is  alarmed  it  folds 
its  legs  close  to  its  body,  turns  its 
snout  under  its  breast  and  suddenly 
falls  to  the  gn^ound,  remaining  for  some 
time  motionless,  as  if  dead.  By  taking 
advantage  of  this  peculiarity  the 
beetles  can  often  be  collected  in  great 
numbers  by  Jarring  the  trees,  and  col- 
lecting them  on  sheets  or  anything 
made  for  that  purpose.  There  is  on 
the  market  an  excellent  contrivance 
known  as  Hull's  curculio  catcher.  It 
consists  of  a  wheelbarrow,  on  which 
is  mounted  a  large  inverted  umbrella 
split  in  front  to  receive  the  trunk  of 
the  tree.  The  machine  is  provided 
with  a  padded  bumper,  and  can  be 
driven  against  a  tree  with  great  force. 

As  a  preventive  measure  a  plum 
orchard  should  not  be  planted  near  a 
wooded  tract,  as  this  affords  excellent 
winter  quarters  for  the  beetles,  also 
avoid  giving  them  the  chance  to  shel- 
ter in  an  orchard  which  results  from 
leaving  rubbish  of  any  kind  around. 
statural  Enemies. 

The  curculio  has  several  natural 
enemies,  but  none  of  them  seem  to 
appear  in  numbers  sufficient  to  do  any 
appreciable  good  in  keeping  the  pest 
in  check.  Of  these,  perhaps,  the 
ground  beetles  are  the  most  beneficial. 
These  large  blackish  beetles  can  be 
seen  running  here  and  there  over  the 
ground  whenever  a  board  or  stone  is 
turned  over. 


Pio.  6x.— Plum  Curculio. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  we  must  rely 
upon  artificial  measures  for  the  de- 
struction and  suppression  of  this  rav- 
enous pest.  Persistent  and  universal 
practice  is  desirable  to  obtain  the  best 
results. 


Orchard       Peats       In       California.— 

The  last  report  of  State  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner A.  D.  Pyral  is  In  a  Joyous  note: 
"Most  of  the  orchards  show  a  marked 
improvement  over  what  they  were  a  few 
years  ago;  they  are  generally  free  from 
injurious  pesU.  The  Australian  ladybird 
(Vedalla  cardinalis)  Rhlsfuls  ventralis, 
Novlns  Koebelei  and  Orcua  Chalybus  are 
gradually  destroying  large  numbers  of  the 
pests  destructive  to  plant  life.  It  would  be 
well  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  increase  of  propagation  of  these  benefi- 
cial ladybirds.  The  Anguellula  or  Root 
Knot  disease  is  yet  unknown  in  this  coun- 
try. FYult  growers  should  discourage  the 
importation  of  fruit  trees  from  the  Bastem 
States  and  decline  to  receive  trees  from  any 
county.  State  or  country  that  is  known  to 
have  diseased  trees  or  insects  that  are  in> 
Jurious  to  plant  life.  I  have  not  found  any 
new  pests  in  the  orchards  Inspected." 

Flowers  In  SciUr  uies.— A  recent 
number  of  the  "Strand  Magazine"  contains 
a  gossipy  article  on  the  Isles,  with  special 
reference  to  their  famous  nurseries.  The 
largest  consignment  of  Narcissus  obvallarls 
ever  sent  from  the  Islands  at  one  time  was 
dispatched  in  the  beginning  of  February 
from  St.  Mary's,  in  all  5,000  bunches,  or 
60,000  blooms,  and  from  two  other  growers 
about  the  same  quantity.  The  demand  for 
this  flower  is  very  great  in  English  mar- 
kets. 


The  Fruit  Qardeo. 

Raspberrjr  Snpporta«— A  good  support 
is  made  for  these  by  driving  in  light  locast 
or  cedar  posts  fifteen  feet  apart  so  that 
they  are  three  and  one-half  feet  out  of  the 
ground.  Then  run  one  galvanized  wire 
tweuty-two  Inches  from  the  bottom,  and  in- 
other  on  the  top  of  the  post,  fastening 
with  staples. 

Trinunlnv  Raspberries. — The  weak- 
est canes  should  be  cut  back  and  tied  to  the 
bottom  wire,  and«  the  others  cut  to  six 
it  ches  above  the  top  wire.  This  will  give 
plenty  of  fruiting  cane,  if  they  are  laid  in 
at  from  eight  to  nine  inches  apart.  Cutting 
half  the  canes  at  the  first  wire  will  distri- 
bute the  fruit  and  give  the  line  a  betto* 
appearance  than  if  all  canes  were  cut  at 
one  height.  The  tying  material,  if  Raffla, 
should  be  light— only  of  sufficient  strength 
to  hold  the  canes  in  place  until  the  fruit  ie 
gathered.  Select  canes  directly  under  the 
wire.  This  point  should  be  borne  in  mind 
when  cutting  out  the  old  canes  directly 
after  the  fruit  picking  is  finished,  also  at 
that  time  remove  any  surplus  suckers. 

Diseases  of  Raspberrjr.— These  are  An- 
thracroose,  Orange  Rust,  and  Bli^t  The 
first-named  shows  on  the  young  growing 
canee.  as  minute  grayish  spote  with  a  dark 
outline.  The  spots  extend,  and  meeting 
others,  form  blotches  or  soabs,  which  live 
on  the  canes  through  the  winter.  Result: 
Girdling  of  the  canee  and  therefore  with- 
ered fruit.  Remedy:  Spraying  the  young 
growth  several  times  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. Orange  Rust  shows  as  an  orange- 
colored  dtMt  (spores)  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves,  also  a  common  disease  of  the 
blackberry.  Remedy:  Dig  out  and  bum 
every  plant  Blight  is  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  the  pear  blight  Remedy:  Cut  out 
and  bum  the  diseased  parts. 

Strawberries.— Where  the  weather  is 
open  and  the  frost  all  out  of  the  ground, 
see  that  the  mulching  is  not  too  heavy  on 
the  rows  after  the  plants  besin  to  grow. 
For  single  lines  I  simply  go  oTor  the  lines 
and  divide  enough  of  the  covering  with  (he 
hands,  so  that  the  leaves  can  push  through. 
Some  growers  believe  in  planting  new  beds 
as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked.  I 
don't;  when  I  can  get  a  crop  of  Al  berries  in 
ten  months  from  planting. 

Ordering  Frnlt  Trees.— I  would  cau- 
tion the  amateur  against  buying  "Those  fine 
large  trees,  ready  to  bear  right  off."  It  is 
much  better  to  get  the  healthy  straight 
whips,  and  head  them  away  back.  A  heart- 
rending operation,  I  know,  but  a  very  ne- 
cessary one  for  the  good  of  all  fruit  trees, 
and  especially  so  in  regard  to  the  peachy 
plum  nectarine  and  apricot 

Nut  Trees.— Have  you  any?  If  not,  get 
a  few.  Some  can  be  found  to  suit  your 
place,  among  the  many  being  walnuts, 
hickories,  chestnuts,  filberts  and  pecans. 
The  market  cannot  be  said  to  be  over- 
stocked with  nuts  when  the  imports  of 
walnuts  and  filberts  alone  reach  some- 
thing like  10,000,000  pounds  a  year. 

J.   HOLi.OWAY,  L.  I. 


Truck  Farmins. 

Truck  farming  means  intensive,  hi^ 
farming.  LAnds  dedicated  to  truck  must  be 
heavily  fertilized,  not  with  commercial  fer- 
tilizers only,  but  with  such  home-made 
manures  as  will  insure  large  supplies  of  or- 
ganio  matter.  The  frequent  incorporation 
of  vegetable  matter  by  the  growing  and 
turning  under  of  some  lugumlnous  crop, 
supplemented  by  mineral  manures,  will  in 
a  few  years  render  these  soils  adapted  to 
truck  growing. 

If  stable  manures  be  used  they  should 
first  be  thoroughly  composted  and  several 
times  piled  and  out  down,  in  order  to  bring 
them  into  a  most  available  oonditipn 
plant  food.  A  compost  of  stable  manure, 
cotton  seed,  acid  phosphate  and  kainit. 
mixed  in  such  proportions  as  will  suit  the 
crop  to  be  grown,  will  be  found  a  very  ef- 
fective fertilizer,  perhaps  superior  to  any 
other  mixture. 

Proper  rotation  must  be  observed  in 
truck  growing  as  in  general  farming. 
Melons,  cucumbers  and  squashes  belong  to 
one  family,  and  should  not  succeed  each 
other.  Egg  plants,  tomatoes  and  Irish  po- 
tatoes form  another;  and  beans  and  peas 
another.— La.  Bxpt.  Sn.  Bulletin. 
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A  Simple  Plan  for  Home  Grounds. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  accompanying  plan  it  is 

hoped  chat  its  simplicity  is  such  as  to  make  it  appeal  to 
those  who  wish  to  have  some  properly  developed  ground 
at  a  minimum  of  trouble  or  expense.  While  it  does 
not  aim  at  any  very  elaborate  effects,  yet  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  all  essentials  of  balance  and  artistic 
requirements  as  well  as  ample  provision  for  utility;  and 
this  last  so  provided  for  as  to  be  absolutely  unobtrusive 
to  the  visitor.  The  plan,  while  having  been  piepared 
for  actual  use  by  Mr.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson,  landscape 
gardener,  contains  sufficient  suggestion  to  enable  any 
mtelligent  person  to  adapt  it  to  his  or  her  own  require^ 
ments,  hence  its  publication  here. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  very  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  construction,  for  it  is  simplicity  itself 
and  can  be  gathered  from  the  design.  However,  it 
will  be  as  well  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  chief 
points  of  value  claimed.  Primarily,  and  ibis  is  a  point 
ver^  often  overlooked  in  combining  g^unds  with  the 
residence,  provision  is  here  made  by  placing  the  en- 
trances to  one  side  to  avoid  cutting  up  the  e^cpaose  of 
garden  ground  as  far  as  is  possible;  and  in  fact  the 
entrance  road  or  driveway  is  reduced  to  its  smallest 
possible  limits.  If  the  chief  entrance  to  the  house  be 
brought  at  the  front,  it  is  an  impossibility  to  make  any 
pictor.al  effect  out  of  the  ground  lying  between  it  and 
the  boundary.  Again,  if  the  servahts'  entrances  be 
entered  directly  from  the  back,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  surroundings  of  the  house.  There- 
fore, m  this  arrangement  the  servants'  entrances  are 
placed  at  the  side  beyond  the  clump  of  evergreens 
which  will  be  seen  immediately  to  one  side  of  the  main 
entrance,  and  which  acts  as  a  screen  at  alltimes  of  the 
year.  At  the  same  time  a  view  of  this  clump  is  caught 
from  the  roadway  entrance,  and  gives  an  air  ef  comfort 
and  repose  to  the  approach. 

Having  secured  for  the  house  a  pretty  surrounding, 
it  is  important  to  give  the  house  itself  a  suitable  set- 
ting, for  which  purpose  the  "Terrace"  around  it  has 
been  arranged,  frem  which  also  a  general  survey  of  tbe 
surroundings  can  at  all  times  be  had.  At  B  is  a 
closed  in  drying  yard  conveniently  placed,  yet  out  ef 
view;  the  walls  facing  on  the  entrance  driveway  cotild 
be  very  suitably  covered  by  some  creeper,  or  vines  012 
trellis. 

Immediately  beyond  the  drying  yard  provision    is 
made  for  the  stables,  having  the  drivew  ay  continued 
right  under  cover,  and  through  into  the  open  yard  D 
beyond.      This    space   is   conveniently 
placed  for  the  reception  of  manure  from  -i^i 

the  stables;  here  it  can  be  handled  until 
such  time  as  it  is  wanted  in  tbe  kitchen 
garden  and  fruit  grounds  beyond,  and 
tewhichitcan  be  hauled  with  the  least 
possible  labor. 

The  mass  of  shrubbery  shown  on  the 
right  of  the  yard  D  is  a  suitable  break  to 
prevent  a  full  and  free  sight  line  into  the 
Kitchen  garden,  and  also  screens  the 
yard  wall.  Adjoining  the  house  is  the 
conservatory,  which  can  thus  be  ap- 
proached directly  front  the  house  at  all 
times  of  the  year — a  very  important 
consideration  during  tbe  severe  cold 
weather.  Continuing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion m  the  space  marked  A,  a  stove,  or 
hothouse  for  grapes,  may  be  previded 
for,  and  the  same  system  of  heating 
could  be  used  for  all  the  offices  grouped 
around  here.  The  stoke  hole  entrarce 
cenld  very  conveniently  be  placed  in  the 
corner  of  the  stable  yard  or  in  the  drying 
yard. 

Referring  now  to  the  grounds:  as 
shown  on  the  plan,  directly  on  the  right 
tide  ef  the  house,  provision  is  made  for 
the  small  flower  garden,  which  could  be 
rtdnced  er  extended  according  to  fancy. 
Its  proper  place  is,  however,  somewhere 
as  shown,  as  there  the  beds,  more  or 
less  formal,  serve  as  a  connecting  link 
between  the  easy  style  of  the  garden 
preoer  and  the  more  or  less  formal 
architecttural  features  ef  the  house  and 
conservatory.  The  Imshes,  beds,  and 
trees  shown  with  some  idea  as  to  their 
relative  heights,  are  so  arranged  as  to 
prednce  the  effect  of  extended  area  by 
lisding  the  sight  on  to  the  furthest  ch- 
isels, yet  withetit  having  the  appearance 
^  itepping  stones,  and  net  specifically 


Pio.  6a.— Simple  Plan  for  Home  Grounds. 
(Space  xoo  ft.  front.) 
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denotinii;  the  boundary.  The  dotted  lines 
carried  across  the  plan  in  various  direc- 
tions are  desic^ned  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
cipal vievsrs  which  it  has  been  intended 
to  keep  open,  and  thus  add  to  the  artistic 
•ffect 

A  very  little  consideration  on  the  part 
•f  the  reader  will  explain  the  reasons  for 
the  existences  ot  the  various  groups, 
«ic.,  m  the  places  shown;  thus,  for  in- 
stance, opposite  the  flower  garden  the 
mass  of  shrubs  is  placed  to  secure,  not 
only  privacy,  but  from  its  intensity  of 
greenery  to  serve  as  a  suitable  back- 
ground fer  the  flower  beds  to  heighten 
their  color  effects.  Of  course,  these 
various  masses  of  shrubs  can  have  her- 
baceous perennials,  bulbs,  etc.,  perma- 
nently planted  on  their  margins,  and  the 
same  treatment  may  also  be  given  to  the 
strip  of  ground  on  the  left  side  of  the 
entrance  driveway. 

Le  >nard  Barron. 


A  Topical  Summary. 

Aa  this  Issue  of  "American  Gardening'* 
will  be  seen  by  many  who  are  not,  as  yet, 
subscribers  and  regular  readers,  we  give 
the  following  Topical  Index  of  some  of  the 
more  important  articles  which  have  appear- 
ed in  previous  numbers  of  this  year's  vol- 
ume. This  Is  done  to  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  general  tone  of  subjects  treated. 
REIGUL.AR  CaNTRIBUTIONS. 

Seasonable  culture  of  Fruits,  Vegetables, 
Forcing  House,  Lawn  and  Flower  Garden, 
Apiary,  Window  Garden  and  Poultry  Notes; 
Current  News;  Market  Reports;  Doings  and 
Meetings  cf  Horticultural  Societies,  Pri- 
vate Gardeners,  etc.  Also  descriptions  of 
Estates,  Novelties,  Tools,  etc.  (Illustrated 
aa  necessary). 
FRUIT  AND  VEXJETABI^B  GROIIVING, 

MARKKT    OARDEININO,    BTC. 
Agricultural   Schedule    Mushroom       Growing 

Tartff  Hearing,  Puzzles   — March  6 

Jan.  16    N.      J.      Horticultural 
ADDle     down      South.       Society  Reported 

Feb.  18  Jan.  23 

Apple  Trees.   How  to    Orchards  In  Nebraska 

Prune  Young. Feb.  6  Feb  6 

Apple   Wismer'a  Des-    P«;ckage         Question 

aert    Hllua  )    Feb.  27       T^e    J^n  2 

Aspl^agu"^       Field    f^^'n*  and  Shipping 

nii..i«  jn  th«  Oarden       Peninsula       Hortlcul- 
Blrds  m  the  »»raen,         turallsts  Meet. Feb.  6 

i^...«K.».n.      Ton     i«     Plant  Registration 

Casabanana.    Jan.    1^       ^^^^^^ 

30.........^..  J  en.  M  J        2,   16.   23,  Feb. 

Celery  for  Profit,  6    13. 

^^      .        a  ^    ^P;J  Potato  Growing. Jan.30 

Cherries.   Some  Notes  potato  Tests.... Mar.  6 

on  ...........Feb.  J7  Preparing  the  Soil 

Choosing  Varieties,  *^        **           j^n^  16 

.    .       >,  Jan.  16  Protection       for      the 

Commission  Man    De-  Horticulturist. Jan  16 

fence  of J*°v^  Radishes   Forcing 

Conn.         Pomologlsts  jan    30 

Meet  ....Feb.  20,  27.  Russian  FrulU.  the 

Eastern  N.   Y.   Grow-  jan.   9,    23;    Feb.    20 

ers  Organize  Jan.  30  Seasons   Novelties   (11- 

English  Potatoes.  Jan.  lus.) 

16  Feb.  27  Feb.  27;  March  6 

Field  for  Experiment,  Sear    Manning's   Ellz- 

Jan.  9.  16  abeth  (lHu8)..Jan.  30 

Fruits  in  W.   Fla.,  Secretary   of  Agrlcul- 

Mar.  6  iture,    the    Ofld    and 

Grape  Growing  Under  the  New  (with  por- 

Glass,     Jan.      23.  traits)  March  6 

Mar.   6  Small    Fruits    In    In- 

Grape  Vines  from  Cut-       dlana  Jan.  2 

tings  (illus.)  Jan.  23  Strawberries  in  Matt- 
Grower    vs.    Commis-  ed  Rows, 

slon    Man.. ..Feb.  27  ^Jan.  30;  Feb.   16.   27 

Horticulture    in    Can-  Taxation      of      Farm 

ada  Jan.  2    „^"^»^; ..Fob    6 

Irrigation  Plant,  An  Vegetables       In       the 

Jan.  80  Strawberry    Bed, 

Japan  Plums.  .Feb.'  27  «,    ^    _.    „    „  Ja^-  2 

Lettuce      Raising      m  W    N    Y    H         u 

Hotbeds    . . .  .Feb.  13  ^  Society  Report. 

-.-Iquld  Manure.  Jan.  30  ^    „^    J^^^JAuL}^ 

Manure.    How  to  Ap-  ^iwl  ifi^?        M«r*'ft 

ply  (illus.).... Feb.  6  ^^^  ^^^g  * ' '  i>^troy 

Money  Methods  in  the  ^  Grao^?^         J^n  M 

Market   Garden.  crapes.    Jan.  3U 

Jan.   2.   30 
INSKCTS   AND  DISBASKS. 

Bean  Weevil.... Jan.  2  Raupenlein.  Uses  of. 

Club  Root  In  Roses,  Feb.  6 

^                         Feb.  20  Rose  Scale  on  Black- 

Codlln    Moth     (illus.).       berry Jan.  9 

Jan.  16,  Feb.  27  Steam  SterllizaUon  of 

Deatructlve        Insects       Soil Feb.  20 

and  Methods  of  Con- 
trol  Jan.  2.  16 


DEVICBS,   BTC. 

Ornamental  Fruit 
House  (Illus.). Jan.  2 

Plan  of  Florist  and 
Gardeners'  Place, 
(Illus.) Jan.    30 

Red  Cedar  Rustle 
Work Jan.    9 

Removing  Fruit  from 
Cellar  (Illus.). Jan.  80 

TtfHandle  Fruit  With- 
out Bruising  (Illus.), 
Feb.  6 


CONSTRUCTION, 

Cutting    .    Device 

(Illus.) Jan.  9 

Drain  Tile,  A  Cheap, 

(Illus.) Jan.  9 

Prult  BrhibltlngTray, 

(Illus.) Jan.  9 

Frost-proof       Cellars, 

(Illus.) Jan.    2 

Hotbed.  The  Com- 
plete (Illus.). Jan.  23 
Hotbed.    Mat  Making. 

(Illus.) Jan.    28 

Making  an  Ice  House. 

(Illus.) Jan.  9 

ORNAMKNTAJL   GAROBNING,   PLANTS 
AND  FLOWCRS. 

Am.  Carnation  Society  Feb.  6 

Reported Feb.  27  Old     Fashioned     Bor- 

Arctic  Flora,  The  der Jan.  16 

Feb.  13  Orchids,  Feared  Scare- 
Bananas  and   Papayas      Ity  of Jan.  23 

as  Bedders  (Illus.)  Ornan>ental      Garden- 

Feb.  27      Ing  Jan.  2 

Bedding  Plants.  Jan.  30  Plans   for  Ground 

Begonia  Raising  from  JsfL  80 

Seed Jan.   16  Plant  Beauty. . .  Feb.  13 

Bulbs  in  the  Grass  Professional     Garden- 
March  6  ers'  Mission  in  Hor- 

Jannas Jan.30  ticulture..Feb.   6.   18 

Carnation  Propagating  Protecting  Shrubs 

(illus.) Jan.   30  Jan.  23 

Oarnatlons.      Hiatory  Roses  and  Carnations 

and   Culture  Jan.  2 

Jan.  16,  80  Roses,     New     (harden 

Jycas.  The  (Illustrated)       (Illus.) Feb.  20 

Jan.  2  Season's  Novelties  (11- 

iFree    Seed    Dlstrlbu-  lus.).  ...Feb.  6,  IS,  20 

tion.    The.  lolanumsas  Pot  Plants 

Jan.    9,    16,    Feb.    6,      (illus.) Jan.  8 

20,  27  Sweet   Pea    Culture 

harden  Tools... Feb.  18  Feb.  27 

How     to    Grow     Pan-  Tree  Staking  (Illus.) 

sles    Jan.   9  Jan.  9,  23 

Lawns   and    Potash  Wax     Plant     for     the 


Feb.  6.  20.  March  6 
Lawns,       Renovating 

Old  March  6 

Liquid  Manure  for  the 

Window  Garden 


Window  (Illus) 


Jan.  16 


(fntrifny) 

FIG.  63.— Combination  Drill  and 
Cultivator. 

Combination  Drill  and  Cultivator 

Modern,  economic  and  profitable  garden 
culture  demands  that  everything  be  planted 
in  long  rowfi  rather  than  In  the  small 
square  "beds,"  as  was  formerly  the  prac- 
tice. This  style  of  planting  makes  the  use 
of  garden  tools  profitable,  and  cuts  off  the 
expensive  element  of  hand  culture.  We 
present  herew^lth  a  cut  of  a  combination 
tool  that  meets  every  requirement  of  this 
plan.  It  represents  the  New  Universal 
Model  Combination  Drill,  manufactured  by 
the  Ames  Plow  Company,  of  Boston  and 
New  York.  The  upper  half  of  the  cut 
showa  the  machine  as  a  double  wheel  seed- 
er, and  below  It  appear  the  attachments  for 
converting  the  seeder  into  a  cultivator. 
The  chtinge  from  seeder  to  cultivator  is 
quickly  and  easily  made,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  attachments  is  such  that 
they  will  cultivate  every  variety  of  garden 
crop.  The  drill  will  sow  all  varieties  of 
garden  seed,  never  falling  to  drop  and 
cover  the  same.  A  very  small  garden  may 
adopt  this  tool  with  profit. 


Do  you  attend  the  farmers' institutes  once 
a  year?  Readers  say  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  a  farmers'  institute  every  week. 
We  can  send  it  and  American  Gardening, 
both  one  year  to  your  own  fireside,  where 
every  member  of  your  family  will  have  the 
benefit  of  it,  for  $r.8o. 


Purify 

Your  blood  with  Hood's  SarMparilla  at  thk 
seasoo.  Expel  the  impurities, preventandeun 
spring  humors  and  that  Ured  feelinr. 

"8 


^^^    if 


•  Itll 


Sartaparilia 

Ib  sold  by  all  dmnlsts.   $1 1  six  for  |&  The 
beat  BprlDg  medlotae. 

Hood's  Pills  ySh*'g<sslt  jaiLSa; 

MARKS' 

Patent  Artificial  Limbs 

(PATBNTH  OF  1893) 

With  Improved  Rubber  Hands  and  Feet  tn 
Naturalin  Action,  Nolaeleas  In  Motioo,tnd 

the   Most   Dmmble  ia  Constructioo. 

It  is  not  uDsanal  to  see  a  farmsr  worklo*  in  the 

flslds  with  an  artiflolal  laa.  or  aneniiineer  with  hiad 

on  the  throttle,  or  a  eondnetor,  brakeman,  flremu, 

osrpsnter,  mason,  miner.  In  fact  men  of  evarr  voet- 

tlOD.WevtXIffOM 

or  two  artlMii 
leers,  wltkrabbsr 
feet.  Of  Mark!' 
Patents,  p«> 
formloaaisiifll 
labor  at  mtn  tn 
possession  of  tU 
their  nalnnl 
memberB,  ••»• 
ina  the  iSBe 
wages;  la  Itet, 
•xpsrleneing 
little  or  no  IB* 
conveDloneo. 

Ovor  iMNiB 
aiie,oeattsrcdta 
all  parts  of  tk« 
world.  BmliMBi 
■araeODB  and 
eompetent  Jid* 
tres  oomnood 
tlMRabbsrroot 
and  Hand  for  their  many  advant aires.  At  everj  to> 
dottrlal  exhibition  where  exhibited  they  have  r«> 
oelved  the  hUrbest  awards.  The j  are  eodoraed  snd 
pnrehased  hj  the  UnlUd  BUtes  and  foralan  Got- 
ernmenu.  A  TreatUe,  nontalDlDff6A4  paces,  wiUiM 
illnotratlons,  sent  PRBV :  alsoa  lormala  for  taklBc 
roeanareroento  bj  which  limbs  can  be  made  aod  ssst 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  with  lit  gnaraiiteed.  Addrm 

A  A.  MARKS.  TITf  Bnidwiy,  RiwYirtlitf. 

Bstabllahed  Forty-foar  years. 
Mention  American  OarAening  w^en  yon  writs. 

BERRY  BASKETS 

Ain> 

CRATES 

of  all  kinds.    Also  material 
iQ  the  Flat.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  Lilt 

WEBSTER  BASKET  COMPANY. 

WEB«»TKR,  l.o«k  Box  48,  Monroe  Co.,  V.T. 

Mention  Amerioan  Ckmlenlng  w«hen  you  iwite. 


^ 


Cedar  Oil  Soap 


1«  the  hmmt  all  areaai 

t ■Beetle! do  for  honts 

.,...  .      .^    .  -    '°^    ureenMoni*    «sa 

KlllesoaloabrlMpldor.  mealy  bn^.fly.ete. 

The  best  prevent iTe  ir  used  oftener  ab  a  wasli 
keeps  foliage  bright  and  eler-      *'"•     ^ 


ner  aa  a  wash  \ 
Kllia  AosiB  ea 


dogBf  catSf  fowl,  otc.t  earoa  Maa^e.    Pat  ap 

in  pound  rtna.  60  cte.x  half  pounds.  X  ots  eaeh.  Sola 
by  Heedamea  a  ad  Florist*.   Ha<f  pound  trial 


tin   mallea  on  receipt  of  »  eta.,  enouch   for  tee 
gallona  solution.   Address  the  Manufeetnrars 

AUGUST  RdLKBR  ds  80N8. 

P.  O.  Station  B.  US  W.  Sith  8t..  New  York 

Mention  American  Gharaenlng  wihen  yog  write. 


FMMINe  DON'T  PIT. 


So  says  Jones,  and  lie  resolv^  to  becoase  a  "mano- 
facturer."  He  buys  a  fence  machine,  a  "county 
right,"  etc..  and  sUrts  in  to  compete  with  steam  and 
capital.  His  neighbor  Smith  Invests  same  amount 
In  "feeders."  thus  realiiing  a  good  price  for  his  crops, 
enriching  his  farm,  and  enabling  him  to  "lift  the  sioft- 

Sige"  and  fence  with  Page,  while  Jones  "goes  to 
e  wall." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CGI.,  Adrian,  Midi. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 
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Lawn  and  Flower  Garden. 

ArUe.— Winter^s  rest  is  alqiost  at  an 
■end.  and  if  the  "resting"  time  has  been 
spent  to  the  advantage  of  horticulture, 
there  ought  to  be  a  considerable  fund  of 
knowledge  stored  away  and  developing  into 
new  experiments  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
give  better  returns  for  the  labor  expended. 
A  careful  horticulturist  always  sees  work 
ahead,  and  if  advice  has  been  followed 
there  should  be  no  shortage  of  compost  or 
good  planting  soil.  L*awn  mowers  and  gar- 
den utensils  are  in  proper  condition;  in 
fact,  everything  is  in  such  a  shape  as  to  be 
ready  to  be  put  into  use  directly  it  is 
wanted. 

Protected  PIanta«-^rhe  herbaceous  bor- 
der must  not  be  overlooked.  In  places 
here  and  there  the  storms  of  winter  have 
removed  the  covering,  which  must  be  re- 
placed at  once  for  this  alternate  thawing 
and  freesing  i»  more  dangerous  to  our 
plants  than  is  the  extreme  cold.  Our  ten- 
der shrubs  and  conifers  must  also  be 
looked  to  for  their  covering.  Bvergreen 
herbaceous  plants  should  receive  attention 
during  wet  weather  by  having  the  covering 
removed  from  them  to  prevent  rotting.  If  cov- 
ered by  a  wooden  box  or  loose  boards 
even,  there  is  not  so  much  danger  of  their 
decay. 

Lawns.— Manure  that  was  hauled  on  to 
the  lawns  during  cold  weather,  and  which 
consequently  has  remained  in  lumps  should 
be  raked  uniformly  over  the  lawns  as  soon 
as  the  weather  permits.  The  spring  rains 
will  then  have  a  better  chance  to  wash 
down  into  the  ground  the  food  ingredients 
and  there  will  be  but  little  material  left  to 
be  raked  off  later  on. 

AlteraUona.— Where  changes  in  the 
flower  garden  were  not  accomplished  last 
tell  there  has  been  during  the  long  win- 
ter evenings  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
working  out  new  plans,  but  a  warning  is 
not  out  of  place.  How  often  one  sees  too 
much  flower  bed  and  too  little  lawn.  The 
effect  is  unsightly  and  in  bad  taste.  Ls 
there  anything  of  greater  beauty  and  of 
more  perfect  harmony  with  the  surround- 
ing buildings  than  an  open  lawn  of  flne 
mixed  grass,  bordered  by  trees  and  shrubs 
properly  grouped,  and  with  here  and  there 
in  suitable  places  dumpa  and  borders  of 
herbaceous  perennials?  Not  that  I  deride 
bedding  plants;  on  the  contrary,  I  use  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  them  every  year 
and  I  admire  them— when  used  in  their 
right  place!  It  is  an  Imposaibility  to  dki- 
play  a  flower  bed  to  full  perfection  unless 
ft  has  a  flne  stretch  of  green  sward  as  a 
groundwork,  and  why  treat  to  its  disad- 
Tantage  the  plant  of  which  you  think  so 
much.  Put  It  where  it  properly  belongs 
and  where  it  can  show  its  full  beauty 
either  in  flower  or  foliage.  So  place  it  or 
leave  it  alone.  I  have  seen  gardens  en- 
tire of  flowers,  not  a  blade  of  grass,  and 
these  no  small  gardens  either,  but  in 
almost  every  instance  it  has  been  the  work 
of  some  eccentric  woman. 

The  Avem^e  City  Qurdeu  is  undoubt- 
edly too  small  for  bedding  plants  to  be  used 
in  it  Here  they  should  be  confined  to  a 
Tase  or  two,  or  in  some  instances,  perhaps. 
In  a  border,  or  an  oval  bed  at  the  inter- 
lection  of  the  walks.  Let  us  leave 
greenhouse  plants  for  portico  decora- 
tions If  the  necessary  work  has  not 
bean  done  by  the  hardy  vines,  or  for  window 
boxes,  and  indeed  this  last  scheme  Is  to  be 
more  encouraged,  for  to  many  city  people 
it  is  their  only  method  of  being  able  to  en- 
Joy  a  few  flowers  during  summer. 

Order  at  once  trees  and  shrubs.  Per- 
sonally I  prefer  buying  in  the  fall.  The 
itook  is  then  root  pruned  and  heeled  in. 
By  spring  the  roots  have  calluaed  and  are 
ready  to  make  active  growth.  Moreover, 
It  Is  far  more  handy  to  pick  out  of  the  rows 
vbat  is  wanted  in  place  of  waiting  for  the 
BQrteryman  and  then  too  often  receiving 
tbo  plants  when  the  leaves  are  almost  fully 
dereloped^  which  Is  certainly  not  to  the 
best  advantage  of  either  the  tree  or  the 
imrcfaaser. 

Seeds.— A  number  of  seeds  must  at  this 
time  be  put  In  the  seed  pans,  with  more  to 
follow  on.  Hot  bed  sash  needs  looking 
»fter,  for  the  hotbeds  themselves  will  have 
to  be  put  into  use.  J.  JENSEN, 

Chicago,  III. 


We  tell  your  doctor  all 
there  is  in  Scott's  Emulsion, 
just  how  much  cod  liver  oil, 
hypophosphites,  glycerine. 
But  we  do  not  tell  him  how 
these  are  combined.  You 
have  your  secrets;  this  is 
ours.  This  knack  of  mak- 
ing the  very  best  thing  has 
come  to  us  from  years  of  ex- 
perience with  just  one  thing. 
We  make  only  Scott's  Emul- 
sion— all  our  energy  is  bent 
on  making  that  better  than 
any  other  emulsion  in  the 
world.  We  have  no  other 
business  thought.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  it  is  the  standard  ? 

JkMTT  &  Bow  VS.  Chemists.  New  York. 


Cumnwiiiiiai 


PLOW 


THREE  SHOVELS 
AND  RAKE 
ATTACHMENT. 
WCIQMT,  20  POUNDS 
#3.70    KACM. 

CASH  WITH  ORDCH. 

PARLINAORENOORFFCO. 

bllslM^  Plow  PMtarj  la  lM«riea. 
CANTON ILLINOIS 

MeQtloii  Amerioan  Oardeolng  when  jov  wrlU. 


im  SiDile  Ms. 

Princess  of  ^Tales,  Princess  Bea* 
trlc^e.  Admiral  Avellan.  $1.50  per  dos. 

l«azonne»  Petit  Bine*   $1.00  per  doi. 


My  plants  are  all  perfectly  healthx,  and  have 

_  irletl( 

etc.,  prices  on  application. 


all  been  vrewn  ooj 
ffrowth. 


insurinar  stronff,  healthy 
Older  varletlefl  such  as  Chambrom, 


FRANCIS  8UPIOT, 

57th  and  Lancaster  A Tenne.  Pblladelpkl* 

ROSIS 

$3.00  per  doz.,  $20  ptr  100- 

I^ar^e  s-year  old,  field-grown  plants  that 
will  bloom  this  summer.  Best  sorts*  trne 
to  name.    Write  for  cataloffue. 

W.  E.  WALLACE, 


Narn^rytnan. 


Hartford,  Coiiit* 


"IIANWELL  STRAWBERRY" 

The  verdict  given  by  competent  Jadges.  Prof. 
Budd.  Iowa  Hort.  Station,  says:  *'Have  fmlted^it 
two  seasons,  its  perfect  follase  and  capacity  to  re- 
sist drought,  makes  it  very  desirable.  It  bore  more 
good  fmittban  Parker  Earle,  Beder  Wood,  Warfleld 
or  Haverland."  John  Wragg  A  Sons,  Wankee,  Iowa* 
says :  "There  Is  no  doubt  it  will  be  one  of  ear  very 
best  varieties  for  shipping,  and  I  think  it  the  richest 
berry  I  have  eaten  of  over  a  dozen  of  our  best  vari- 
eties; the  plants  are  fine.  **  R.  M.  Kellogg,  Mich,  says : 
"I  am  folly  persuaded  you  have  a  grand  berry,  it  is 
surely  taking  a  lead  in  my  trial  plat;  the  quality 
and  the  color  of  the  berries  are  superb  and  the  vigor 
of  the  plants  Is  simply  splendid."  G.  6.  Pattea. 
Nurseryman,  Iowa,  says:  "  lu  good  size,  briaht 
color,  firmness  and  quality  combined  give  It  Ugh 
rank  among  strawberries,  and  being  a  strongly 
stamlnal  variety,  with  the  bearing  quality  that  ft 
has,  makes  it  just  what  we  have  been  looking  for.*^ 

Send  for  catalogue  of  plants  and  runner  cqtter  to 

ALLEN  D.  MANWELL*  p  0  b„«m.  Vinton,  la. 


''STRAWBERRIES  THAT  GROW."  'A'SSS^'S^^ ^.':z.fr^:  ^^^ 

wiMMwivhMMihw     iiiHi     Miiwfff.        pj.nts, St  prloos that  dsf y  oompetlllon. 
Sand  fordesorlplve  catalogue  free.  O.  S.  WH1TTBN*8  Narsery.  Brldgmaa,  Mlclilffaa. 

Mention  American  Qardenlng  when  you  write. 

3  Beautiful  Chrysanthemums  for  lOc- 

Crystal— Pure  White.      Puritan— Beautiful  Pink. 
^  j«wal— Oolden-yoiiow. 

A    OR£AX    BAROAIBI. 

5    Lovely  Bver-bloomlng  Roses,  all  different. . . .  20c* 

5    Of  Oar  Best  Oeranluns,  no  two  alike 20c* 

5    Bver-Bloooilng,  Fragrant  Carnations,  differ- 
ent kinds u"'-^' 20c. 

4    Beautiful  Begonias,  Including  1  fine  Rex 20c. 

10  Mammoth  Butterfly  Pansles,  Immense  flowers20c. 
A  Wonderful  Offer.  A  Whole  Flower  Oarden.  The 
above  33  ELEGANT  PLANTS  FOR  f  I  .OO. 
delivered  free  by  mall.  Directions  how  to  take  care 
of  and  grow  plants,  free  with  every  order.  Also  our 
beautiful  catale^tue. 

THE  JOHN  A.  DOYLE  CO.,  Sprlnj^eld,  Ohio. 

Mention  American  Qardenlng  when  you  write. 


TUB  -VT-Iswdl. 


DVwdiooisr  00. 


Olen'wootf  Karaerlea*  Blorrla'vllle«  Pa. 

Offer,  for  the  SPftlNO  OF  1897t  a  Complete  Assortment  of 

EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS  TREES, 

Flowerlngr  Shrubs,  Grasses,  Dahlias,  Climbers  and  Climbing  Roses. 


Special  attention  is  ealled  to  the  followlnc. 


Choatantstlane varieties Nnmbo and  Paragon. 

Asparagus  Roou,  stronR  S-year  olds.  Palmetto. 
Barr's  Mammoth  and  Conorer's. 

strawberry-Raspberry,  a  Japanese  Novelty. 

Bnrbank's  Qolden  Mayberry. 

Industry  Gooseberries  and  Fay's  Prollflo  Cur- 
rants. 

Purple-leaved  Beech»  4  to  6  feet. 

Elms,  American  and  Bntrllsb. 

Horse-chestnuts.  Lindens  and  MaanoUas. 

niaplest  Norway,  Snirar,  Sycamore,  Ash-leaved  and 
Sliver-leaved.  By  the  thousand,  from  6  to  IS  or 
14  ft. 

Oaksi  Bnallsh,  Pin,  Mossy  Cup,  Bed,  Scarlet  and 
Turkey. 

FoplurSf  Carolina  and  Balsam. 


Willows  and  Weeplna  Trees,  in  variety. 
Hedge  PlaaU.     Everareen  and  Deciduous  varl- 

etles.  inoludlnc  300,000  California  Privet,  from 

1  to  6  feet.  ^     ., 

Bvercreeaa,  Arber  Yitss,  dwarf  and  tall  grow- 

Ina  sorts. 
Nerdmaan's  Fir,  from  1  to  8  feet.  : 

Balsam  and  European  Silver  Fir.      ^  ^^^^ 
Hemlock,    Colorado   Blue,   Norway  and  White 

Spruce.  .    . 

Retlneaporas,  In  variety  of  all  sites. 
Pine*.  White,  Scotch.  Austrian  and  Dwarf.  _    ,^ 
Evergreen  Bhrnba*  inoludina  Mahonlas,  Hollies 
andRbododeDdroDS.  «.        ..         « 

Deeldneaa  Flowering  Sbrnbs.    General  as- 

sortment  of  various  slses. 


DE9CRIPTITE  ILLU*»TRATED  CATA1.0GUE  of  48  paires.  containing  prices,  etc.,  to  be 

had  on  application.    Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  Anuerioan  Gardening  when  you  write. 
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AMERICAN    GARDENING. 


jhElilN|ttDENIi 

^  •  $1.00  a  Year.  ^    Every  Saturday. 
An  niustrated  Weekly  Journal  Devoted  to 
Gardening  and  Pralt  diltare  in  the  Open 
and  Under  Glaaa,  and  Record  of  Cur- 
rent Brents  in  Horticulture. 


(weeUj  form)  m  mc 
York  foal  Office, 


Mooodc 


I  matter  at  tiie  R«w 


A.  T.  DK  LA  MARK  PTO.  A  PUB.  CO.   LTD. 

RO«K    AND    DUANK   ST*.. 

Rhinclandkr  Buildino,  New  York. 
Telaplione,  2iiA  CortUndt.  P.  O.  Boa  laBT. 

Publishers*  Announcements. 

Oheelie.  Money  Orders,  etc.,  should  be  made 
Vayable  to  Jobipb  Maoiix,  Treasonr. 

Terme-Cash  In  advance.  Chance  of  addreaa  on 
malUnflr  tag  indicates  a  receipt. 

HahaerlptUae-^ar  malllna  list  Is  corrected  up 
to  Taesday  In  each  week;  remittances  received 
later  in  the  week  will  be  credited  In  foUowlnR  issoe. 
After  rvmittlnff  please  watch  the  date  on  your 
wrapper  and  Inform  as  of  any  faUnre  to  credltsame. 
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potatoes  causes  an- 
New  Remedy.  nually  an  enormous  losa 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  fact 
that  ground  on  which  the  crop  is  scabby 
one  year  is  infected  with  the  germs  of 
the  disease  which  will  necessitate  its 
being  used  for  some  other  crop  the  next 
year,  is  an  important  factor  in  some  sec- 
tions where  it  is  not  customary  to  follow 
^  strict  rotation. 

There  have  been  various  trials  of  ger- 
micides and  antisceptics  as  preventives 
of  the  disease,  but  potato  growers  have 
:generally  followed  the  practice  of  soak- 
in%,  the  '*  seed  "  for  a  couple  of  hours  in 
A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  a  sub- 
stance which,  while  most  effective  as  a 
igermicide,  demands  that  it  be  handled 
with  great  precaution  because  of  its 
^ery  dangerously  poisonous  properties. 
However,  its  use  has  been  rapidly  and 
largely  extending,  and  we  have  not 
hesitated  to  advise  its  employment  when- 
ever asked  to  prescribe  for  potato  scab. 
Dr.  Byron  D.  Halstead,  of  New  Jersey, 
in  the  year  iSgs,  made  a  series  of  trials 
which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  flowers 
of  sulphur  dusted  in  the  rows  acted  most 
t>eneficially  as  a  preventive,*  but  we  do 
not  know  that  any  extended  trials  with 
this  material  were  subsequently  made. 
In  the  search  for  a  preventive  it  is 
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highly  desirable  that  some  less  danger- 
ous body  than  corrosive  sublimate  be 
discovered,  and  it  is,  therefore,  with 
much  delight  that  we  note  Dr.  J.  C. 
Arthur,  botanist  at  Purdue  University, 
reports  favorably  on  the  use  of  formalin,! 
a  substance  which  has  been  largely  ex- 
perimented with  of  late  as  an  antisceptic 
and  germicide  by  physicians  and  biolo- 
gists generally  in  hospital  and  laboratory 
practice,  and  which  has  given  much 
satisfaction.  As  this  substance  is  not 
dangerous,  not  expensive,  and  is  a 
powerful  germicide,  the  preliminary  no- 
tice just  issued  is  an  important  vindica- 
tion of  Experiment  station  work.  Further 
information  is  premised  shortly;  in  the 
meantime  the  following  quotation  will 
explain  the  method  of  use: 

**  Eight  ounces  of  the  formalin  are  added 
to  IS  gallons  of  water,  and  in  this  the  seed 
potatoes  are  soaked  for  two  hours.  After 
being  taken  from  the  bath  they  can  be  cut 
and  planted  as  usual,  either  at  once  or  after 
some  time.  Formalin  is  not  corrosive,  and 
so  can  be  used  in  any  kind  of  vessel,  and 
not  being  poisonous,  there  are  no  particular 
precautions  to  be  observed.  It  does,  how- 
ever, make  the  hands  smart  if  there  are  any 
raw  spots,  and  the  fumes  irritate  the  eyes 
and  throat.  But  these  are  only  slight  an- 
noyances." 


'^  ^^  is  presented  an  illtistra- 
ef  Space,  ^^j^  ^f  ^g^  trees  trained  "en 
cordon."  The  system  is  one  that,  while 
not  absolutely  unknown  in  this  country, 
is  at  all  events  not  much  practised ;  yet 
we  venture  to  believe  that  there  are 
many  instances  where  such  a  method 
could  be  adopted,  to  very  great  advan- 
tage of  the  cultivator.  The  system  has 
come  to  us  from  France,  where  it  is 
quite  a  feature  in  the  fruit  gardens,  and 
has  found  favor  with  certain  amateurs 
in  this  country. 

One  of  the  most  absorbing  questions 
of  to-day  is  how  best  to  utilise  the  space 
at  command  so  as  to  produce  from  the 
soil  the  greatest  possible  restdts  from 
the  smallest  possible  areas — a  problem 
which  is  felt  in  its  greatest  intensity  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
larger  cities,  and  it  is  in  such  places 
that  the  cordon  trained  fruit  trees  may 
have  a  very  useful  future  from  the  fact 
that  a  very  large  number  of  varieties 
can  be  thus  grown  together  in  a  very 
small  spaee;  and,  indeed,  for  the  testing 
of  varieties  it  would  be  hard  to  think  ef 
a  more  suitable  plan.  The  trees  are 
kept  within  reasonable  bounds,  50,  too 
or  more  can  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and 
careful  comparisons  facilitated. 

While  advocating  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  in  testing  grounds  and  by  the 
amateur,  we  fully  realize  that  in  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  area  of  this  vast 
country  the  necessities  for  such  a  course 
do  not  arise,  or,  at  all  events,  have  not  yet 
arisen,  as  they  have  in  foreign  lands. 
The  difference  between  the  methods  of 
culture  adopted  in  America  as  compared 


t  A  commercial  preparation  of  formaldehyde. 


with  those  of  Europe,  more  particularly 
in  France,  are  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  these 
latter,  under  the  most  intense  system  of 
cultivation,  close  cropping  is  caiiied 
down  to  the  extreme  point,  and  the  land 
itself  is  also  divided  into  very  small 
areas  under  the  cultivation  of  different 
individuals. 

**La  petite  culture"  is  a  feature  ef 
French  cultivation  with  which  we  in  this 
country  are  not  as  yet  familiar.  It  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  successiye 
dividing  up  of  the  paternal  estates 
among  the  heirs  during  a  length  of 
time.  Who  knows,  however,  but  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  in 
the  neighborhood  of  great  centers  ef 
population  the  system  which  has  been 
evolved  by  the  social  conditions  in  that 
country  will  find  its  counterpart  with  us? 
Already^  indeed,  the  pressure  is  felt 
Intensive  cultivation  is  the  key-note  ef 
the  American  agriculturist's  and  horti- 
culturist's progress,  and  is  it  net  reason- 
able that  we  shall  adopt,  if  not  in  its 
entirety,  at  all  events  in  some  portion, 
the  lesson  taught  by  nations  elder  than 
ours  ?  Have  not  the  signs  of  the  times 
been  that  the  methods  of  the  horticultnr* 
ist  must  become  more  and  more  those 
of  the  farmer? 

Among  the  large  army  of  horticultural 
amateurs  whose  inclinations  would  lead 
them  to  do  more  than  the  space  at  their 
command,  and  the  leisure  which  the 
demands  of  business  will  allow,  these 
methods,  which  may  be  included  tmdei 
the  comprehensive  term  of  'Intensive cul- 
tivation," must  find  more  and  more  favor 
as  time  rolls  on.  Certain  it  is  that  in  the 
suburban  districts  there  are  hundreds, 
nay  thousands  of  lots  where  the  resident 
is  also  the  owner  in  which  a  host  more 
varieties  of  fruits  could  be  included 
than  is  the  case  now  under  the  present 
regime  of  the  standard  trees.  Not  only 
do  the  standards,  by  the  sise  of  their 
top,  occupy  perhaps  400  square  feet  of 
ground,  but  the  shadow  cast  by  the 
foliage,  as  well  sui  the  extension  of  the 
roots  in  the  soil,  precludes  the  possibility 
of  cultivating  to  any  extent  close  under- 
neath; but  by  growing  the  trees  to  a 
single  stem,  as  shown  in  our  illustration 
above  referred  to,  and  which  also  allows 
of  their  planting  sixteen  te  eighteen 
inches  of  each  other,  the  possibilities 
of  concentration  are  something  im- 
mense. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sub- 
ject now  broached  will  receive  a  further 
elucidation  at  the  hands  of  ctdtivators  in 
all  parts. 

The  matter  is  one  for  discussion. 
Will  not  those  who  have  opinions  to  ex- 
press let  us  hear  from  them? 


I'UKRES'S  MONEY   IN  IT. 

"American  Oardenlng"  la  worth  eeveral 
dollars  a  year  to  me,  at  least.— B.  F.  BAB- 
COCK. 


Hoitloaltaral  Booka.— We  have  fadUtiea 
which  enable  us  to  supply  any  horticultural 
book  published  in  this  country  or  Burope.  Ssadl 
the  price  to  the  Publishera. 
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Eoglisb  Varieties  in  America. 

Yo«iX'  Y^lnaita  nndei*  this  heading  in 
i88tte  0^  i'eb.  27  are  very  pertinent  and 
of  t^  highest  Importance,  especially 
to  gardeners  who,  having  learned 
tifeir  craft  *^n  the  other  side,"  come 
to  this  country,  and  naturally  think 
they  can  grow  here  what  they  grew 
there.  Tbey  certainly  cannot,  and  I 
have  laid  recent  experience  on  this 
poiat 

Potatoes. .. 

On  taking  <;h&rge  here  I  found  last 
year  a  numb«r  of  barrels  of  Windsor 
Castle,  Snowdmp  and  Sharpens  Victor 
potatoes  that  were  produced  here  the 
previous  summer  from  stock  imported 
early  that  year.  Few  were  eatable 
and  none  of  them  were  creditable  sam- 
ples of  their  kinds,  although  from  fa- 
miliarity   with    the    varieties    I    can 


friend  gave  me  a  dosen  tubers  when  I 
was  in  England  in  February  of  last 
year.  I  planted  them  with  extra  care; 
they  made  the  usual  top  and  died  off 
early,  but  I  lifted  not  one  as  large  as 
those  that  were  planted. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  no  early 
potato  at  all  comparable  in  quality  to 
the  earlles  grown  in  England,  and  if 
we  are  to  have  them  they  will  have  to 
be  raised  here.  There  Is  room  for 
such,  and  every  one  who  will  take  up 
potato  raising  along  those  lines— here 
Is  a  chance  and  legitimate  work  for 
our  experiment  stations— will  reap 
credit  and  confer  lasting  benefits  all 
around. 
Str«^vberrie«« 

Not  only  are  English  potatoes  a  fail- 
ure, but  English  strawberries  like* 
wise.  I  found  here  last  year  some  ex* 
pertment  rows  of  Royal  Sovereign,  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  and  AUguste  Nicaise. 
Only  the  first  named  gave  any  promise 
at  all,  and  bore  a  few  fine  fruits  in 
June,  but  the  plants  grew  smaller  and 
beautifully  less  under  the  August  sun. 


Fio.  64.— Giant  Golden  Day  Lily. 


vouch  for  their  being  true  to  name. 
When  potato  planting  time  came  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  anchor  my  hopes 
in  known  and  well-proved  American 
kinds,  but  to  experiment  further  with 
the  English  kinds,  to  see  if  they  mani- 
fested any  disposition  to  become  ac- 
I       climated. 

i  When  we  came  to  dig  them  the  last 

!       state  of  those  potatoes  was  a   deal 

worse  than  the  first    In  growth  they 

were  amazingly  vigorous,  and  if  you 

i        had  Judged  from  the  tops  of  Windsor 

'        Castle  you  would  have  thought  grand 

tubers  must  be  underlying,  but  a  more 

j        lamentable  result  I  never  saw.    They 

were  bad  samples  the  first  year,  but 

infinitely  worse  as  the  result  of  the 

second    year's    growth,    and    I    have 

j        thrown  them  away.    Yet  In  England 

there  is  no  better  second  early  potato 

'        at  this  present  day  than  Windsor  Cas- 

I        tie.    I  would  place  It  at  the  top  of  the 

mid-season  kinds  on  the  strength  of 

English  experience. 

Another  test  was  with  Sutton's  Al, 
lent  out  last  year,  and  of  which  a 


even  also  strong  runners  that  I  had 
potted  up  to  try  for  forcing.  Before 
winter  set  in  of  1,000  Royal  Sovereign 
potted  up  I  only  kept  200,  and  had 
faint  hopes  of  these.  I  threw  them 
away  this  week.  They  were  blind 
and  flowerless. 

Last  year  I  also  bought  100  Stev- 
ens' Wonder  strawberry,  having  then 
the^  liveliest  recollection  of  a  visit  to 
the  originator's  place  in  the  south  of 
England  two  years  ago  this  very 
month,  and  where  I  saw  4,000  plants 
in  fruit  and  many  fruits  of  one  and 
one-half  ounces.  I  need  give  no  de- 
tails of  my  treatment  here,  for  my  100 
Stevens'  Wonder  are  gone  with  the 
Royal  Sovereign,  and  English  straw- 
berries will  stay  In  England,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

By  the  way,  we  are  all  so  apt  to 
speak  of  our  successes,  but  does  not  a 
record  of  our  failures  need  to  be  made 
as  well?  There  is  no  disgrace  in  ad- 
mitting them  when  they  serve  as  index 
fingei-s  to  others,  pointing  out  plainly 
what  not  to  do. 

A.  HERRINGTON,  Madison,  N.  J. 


Giant  Qoldeo  Day  Lily. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration  of 
Hemerocallis  aurantlaca  major  is  seen 
a  half -sized  sketch  of  the  fiower  of  this 
recently  introduced  Japanese  plant. 
Few,  indeed^  are  the  plants  which  are 
more  showy  when  properly  employed 
in  the  garden  than  the  Day  Lilies,  say 
as  clumps  in  mixed  borders  or  on  the 
banks  of  some  water  pool.  Almost 
any  garden  soil  will  be  found  suitable, 
and  when  such  a  gorgeous  golden  yel- 
low flower  as  that  of  the  one  now  seen, 
can  be  had  at  so  little  trouble  it  is  cer- 
tainly worth  a  place  in  any  garden. 


We  Were  Right. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  have  no- 
ticed that  the  portrait  of  Secretary 
Wilson,  published  in  our  last  issue, 
differs  from  the  reputed  likenesses 
given  by  many  of  our  contemporaries. 
The  solution  of  the  discrepancy  is  very 
simple— other  papers  have  confounded 
the  present  Secretary  with  the  Con- 
gressman of  the  same  name.  We  owe 
our  portrait  to  the  courtesy  of  the- 
Secretary  himself. 

The  following  will  serve  to  show 
what  manner  of  man  this  is:  The 
brothers,  James  and  Peter  Wilson,  cast- 
lots  as  to  who  should  go  to  the  war 
or  stay  at  home  and  manage  the  farm.. 
For  family  reasons  both  could  not  well! 
be  spared.  His  brother,  Peter,  drew 
the  prize,  as  he  phrased  it,  and  went.- 
When  Peter  returned  James  divided? 
equally  with  him  lands  acquired,  cat- 
tle, and  everything,  to  the  last  cent,  he 
having  been  wonderfully  successful  as 
a  farmer  during  the  four  years. of. thet 
war. 


Qrafting  Roses. 

F.  B.  Palmer  has  made  a  hit  In  g^aftiJlgr^ 
roses  which  \e  worth  relating  for  the  benefit 
of  those  interested  in  the  subject  of  grafted 
stock  vs.  cuttings.  Owing  to  ttie  ravages 
of  the  eel  worm  Mr.  Palmer  decided  to  im-- 
port  a  few  thousand  Manett!  stocks  and 
see  if  these  would  defy  the  pest.  It  being: 
May  when  the«tock  arrived,  the  first  batch 
could  not  be  expected  to  prove  entirely  sat- 
isfactory, owing  to  lateness  of  the  season. 
However,  the  result  was  excellent  and  very 
enoouraging  even  at  that  late  date.  Tblr 
is  his  method  of  procedure:  The  stock  is 
first  trimmed,  then  the  graft  is  put  on,  tied 
with  raffia,  and  the  whole  dipped  in  a  solu- 
tion of  the  stick  grafting  wax.  This  does 
not  hurt  the  plant  in  the  least,  as  in  about 
two  weeks  the  tying  material  rots  and  falls 
away.  After  grafting  the  plants  are  potted 
in  four-inch  pots  and  kept  in  that  state 
until  time  of  planting  into  the  beds.  Side 
benches  of  a  carnation  house  are  utilised 
to  stage  the  plants  after  being  potted.  No- 
special  treatment  is  required.  With  a  little 
moss  spread  over  the  pots  to  retain  the- 
molflture,  a  percentage  of  95  per  cant,  can 
be  guaranteed,  as  there  is  no  damping  off 
or  shriveling.  The  wood  is  obtained  from 
old  plants  which,  instead  of  being  dumped 
after  spring  use,  are  taken  from  the  bench 
and  heeled  in  outdoors,  together  with  the 
Manetti  stocks,  which  have  been  already 
imported  during  the  winter.  The  stock  is 
kept  in  this  condition  until  danger  of  frost 
compels  the  transfer  to  cold  frames,  eo  as 
to  be  able  to  commence  the  work  of  graft- 
ing early.  At  time  of  writing  the  stock 
for  next  season's  use  is  being  prepared. 
An  early  batch,  now  in  four-inch  pots,  is 
immense,  having  four  or  five  stout  shoots 
and  the  red  stems  that  denote  vigor.  But 
few  suckers  are  seen,  and  these  are  soon 
crowded  out  when  trimming  the  Manetti; 
the  cuttings  so  made  may  be  planted  out  so 
that  these  can  in  a  short  time  be  used  and 
save  buying  a  second  supply.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  cost  by  this  system  is  prac- 
tically nil.  and  the  result  is  testified  to  by 
the  splendid  cropa  that  have  been  cut  and 
the  repelling  of  those  arch  enemies,  the- 
grub  and  eel  worm.  W.  M. 
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RBiDBRS'  lOTBS^UD  GOIIBITS. 

Tht8  space  (b  devoted  to  short  notes  of  experi- 
ence and  ooservation,  bat  not  necessarily  reflect- 
iDM  our  own  opinions.  You,  reader,  are  trying 
new  varieties,  new  Implements,  new  niethods.  Let 
us  have  yo^r  verdict— short,  pointedly.  Possibly 
you  may  wish  to  comment  on  statements  found  In 
this  or  previous  Issues  or  to  offer  suggestions ;  let  us 
hear  what  you  have  to  say.  In  the  multitude  of 
counsel  there  is  wl  *dom  and  safety.    W  rite  us  often. 

Treatinv  Potatoes  for  Scab.— The 
<2ue8tioii8  have  been  asked  how  to  treat  po- 
tatoes for  scab  with  bichloride  of  mercury 
<corro8iYe  sublimate),  is  it  a  sure  preven* 
tive?  Does  planting  on  the  same  ground 
auccessively  tend  to  increase  the  disease? 
Dlssplve  two  ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate 
In  two  gallons  of  hot  water  and  let  stand 
six  to  eight  hours;  then  add  thirteen  gal- 
lons of  water,  making  the  final  strength, 
two  ounces  of  poison  to  fifteen  gallons  of 
vater;  let  the  potatoes  remain  completely 
immersed  in  this  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
take  them  out,  dry,  and  cut  for  planting. 
Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  very  dangerous 
poison  and  all  tubers  not  planted  should  be 
destroyed  in  some  manner  so  that  nothing 
can  eat  them.  I  believe  this  is  the  most 
positive  preventive  known.  I  would  not  ad- 
Tise  planting  ground  from  which  scabby  po- 
tatoes have  been  dug,  oftener  than  once  in 
four  years,  as  the  spores  will  live  In  the 
«oiI.— U  S.  SPBNCBR,  Pesotum,  111. 

(Flour  of  sulphur  dusted  into  the  rows 
lias  been  found  an  effective  remedy  by  Dr. 
Halstead.    Has  anyone  else  tried  it?— Bd.) 

Casabanana  Asaia.^->GABabanana  was 
a  common  thing  hereabouts  eighteen  years 
ago.  No  one  mentions  the  small  sort,  and 
I  do  not  know  any  one  who  has  it  now. 
But  years  ago  it  grew  here.  One  vine  cov- 
«red  two  large  peach  trees.  The  flowers 
were  large,  like  the  Luffa,  or  dishra^ 
gourd.  They  began  bearing  earlier  in  Uxe 
^ea^n,  sa  early  as  June,  I  think,  and  kept 
on  till  froeft.  The  fruits  were  no  larger 
than  a  banana,  and  we  used  them  green, 
cooked  like  aquash.  They  were  good,  too. 
When  ripe  and  yellow  they  looked  and 
smelt  Just  like  a  banana,  and  were  pre- 
-«erved.  Some  people  used  them  fried  in 
butter.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  the  small 
ones  for  several  years.  The  large  ones  do 
not  bear  as  early  nor  as  full  ss  the  small 
jBort,  nor  are  the  vine«  or  flowers  a«  pretty, 
but  for  preserves  they  are  the  eame.  I 
tblnk  the  beet  way  to  start  them  la  to  plant 
Ji  seed  in  a  small,  thin,  bottomless  wooden 
box,  and  when  it  is  warm  enough,  set  the 
plant,  box  and  all  in  a  good  rich  hill  (old 
manure  Is  best),  and  give  good  support. 
One  vine  will  cover  a  big  'place.  Several 
years  ago  I  sent  to  different  eeedamen  eome 
seeds,  and  to  a  few  some  fruits  of  these 
<»isabananas,  but  if  they  ever  did  anything 
I  never  heard.  I  may  here  state  that  the 
preserves  look  and  taste  just  like  pine- 
apple. The  fruit  gathered  in  November  will 
keep  good  till  March.  If  Northern  people 
could  get  seed  of  the  small,  early-bearing 
ones.  I  think  they  could  raise  them  ae  well 
as  watermelons  or  cucumbers.  Seeds  of  the 
casabanana  were  brought  here  thirty  years 
ago  from  Honduras.  I  see  the  seed  of- 
fered in  but  one  catalogue,  and  that  in 
Louisiana.  I  have  not  raised  any  for  four 
yeans,  but  where  they  can  be  raised  they 
are  worth  the  little  trouble.— MARGARBTr 
B.  OAMPBBLL,  Louisiana. 

Blyatt^a  Ashleaf  Potato.^in  the  issue 
of  Jan.  16,  page  40,  Mr.  Robbins  writes  about 
Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf  Kidney  Potato, 
replying  to  a  former  communication  by  H. 
P.  Main  ton.  I  would  state  that  I  have 
srown  about  all  the  varieties  of  Ashleaf 
Potatoes  and  have  always  found  them  to  be 
the  first  of  all  the  earliCL^  and  of  the  very 
best  quality.  This  Is  a  well-known  fact 
and  never  before  have  I  heard  anything  to 
the  contrary.  Now  here  it  is  said  they 
grew  splendidly  and  gave  a  great  crop  of 
extra  large  tubers.  This  condemns  the 
sample  of  Ashleaf  potatoes.  I  have  grown 
them  in  England  and  America,  too,  for 
over  fifty  years,  and  I  must  say  they  are 
the  poorest  croppers  of  all  the  potatoes  I 
liave  known  anything  about.  Here  is  my 
experience  in  Ehigland  for  one  year  only. 
A  friend  brought  me  a  few  of  the  new 
Ashleaf  Kidney  Potato,  calling  them  Ross- 
lyn  Oastle.  He  had  received  them  direct 
from  Ireland  and  could  recommend  them 
Tery  highly.  They  were  very  good  crop- 
pers, but  reminded  me  of  what  your  cor- 


respondent states  as  "soppy"  and  "sogen^," 
so  bad,  indeed,  that  we  could  not  eat  them. 
I  would  like  H.  P.  to  try  again,  getting  his 
seed  from  a  reliable  house  next  time.  Bear 
in  mind  the  Ashleaf,  or  Walnutleaf,  or 
Myatt's,  is  a  very  poor  cropper,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  they  are  only  grown 
by  a  few  private  families.— O.  LONG,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

Bffyatt's  Ashleaf  Petato.— Many  thanks 
to  O.  M.  Stratton,  San  Francisco,  Oal.,  for 
the  very  interesting  history  of  the  grand 
old  Myatt's  Ashleaf.  Perhaps  it  would  in- 
terest him  to  know  that  I  once  lived  on  one 
of  the  Scilly  Islands  for  a  period  of  about 
three  and  a  half  years,  where  about  fifty 
tons  of  this  potato  was  planted  annually 
for  market,  entire  crop  being  marketed  by 
middle  or  end  of  May.  (Tubers  planted  in 
December.— JBSSB  ROBBINS. 

The  Codlia  Moth.— On  page  145  Feb.  27 
of  American  Gardening  J.  R.  Johnson  recom- 
mends  a  barrel  three-fourths  filled  with 
water,  and  a  lantern  hung  over  same,  as  a 
remedy  for  tbe  oodlln  moth.  Such  a  trap 
will  destroy  moths,  but  I  have  never  yet 
found  a  codlin  moth  (CJurpocapsa  pomonella) 
attracted  by  a  light.  I  have  made  this 
statement  frequently  and  It  bas  never  been 
contradicted.  Stick  to  spraying. — C.  D. 
ZIMMERMAN. 

Toy  Inciibators«-On  page  159  (ket 
issue)  was  a  paragraph  on  this  subject, 
which,  owing  to  a  printer'^  error,  appeared 
without  its  concluding  words  and  signature. 
The  last  sentence  should  have  been:  "Other- 
wise it  will  be  merely  money  thrown  away. 
— MYRA  V.   NORYS." 

Goal  Ashes  for  Lawns.— In  your  Issue 
of  Feb.  20,  page  127,  W.  Q.  Oomersall  speaks 
of  wood  sj»he»  for  lawns,  then  says,  ''Goal 
ashes,  too,  make  a  good  and  valuable  top 
dressing  for  lawns,  especially  Cor  heavy 
soils."  I  bum  hard  (Pennsylvania)  coal 
in  hot  air  furnace  (fire  not  out  since  fall,  so 
no  mixture  of  kindling  or  wood  ashes).  Re- 
suit,  with  screening,  a  fine,  dusty,  purely 
coal  ash.  My  yard  was  filled  with  a  mii^ture 
of  yellow  clay  and  heavy  loam,  is  well 
drained,  but  gets  very  dry  and  hard  in  hot 
weather.  Would  it  be  beneficial  to  top 
dress  with  above  described  ashes?  If  yee, 
how  heavy  a  dressing  and  when  should  it  be 
applied?— C.  W.  J. 

— ''Coal  fishes"  added  to  such  a  soil  as  de- 
scribed would  be  exceedingly  beneficial. 
The  lack  of  potash  would  make  no  differ- 
ence; such  a  soil  should  not  require  it  The 
ashes  can  be  put  on  the  land,  three  inches  in 
thickness,  either  spring  or  fall.  If  done  in 
the  fall,  plow  or  dig  in  with  the  ashes  a 
heavy  dressing  of  long  manure,  leaving  the 
ground   very  rough.     This  will  leave  the 

f  round  open  to  the  frost's  action,  which  will 
iflintegrate  and  make  a  friable  loam  out 
of  the  clay  soil.  Great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised  not  to  work  such  a  soil  when  it  is 
wet,  or  it  will  take  several  years  to  bring 
it  back  to  a  good  condition.  For  potatoes, 
the  ashee  are  sown  in  the  furrows  half  an 
inch  thick.  The  ashes  may  be  applied  in 
the  spring  by  spreading  on  the  land  before 
digging  or  plowing.— W.  Q.  GOMERSALL. 

Bnsllsh  Potatoes  la  America.— Your 

lurtlde  on  page  142  was  quite  a  disappoint, 
ment  to  me,  as  I  was  intending  to  make 
another  trial  oi  growing  Myatt's  Ashleaf 
potato  in  this  country,  but  I  have  neither 
time  nor  space  to  waste  and  so  must  re- 
luctantly give  up  the  hope.  I  would,  how- 
ever, very  much  like  to  know  the  name  of 
the  "possibly  one  exception"  referred  to  in 
your  articlo,  and  also  seek  information  as 
to  where  tubers  of  same  can  be  gotten.— 
JESSB  ROBBINS. 

—The  possible  exception  referred  to  is  a 
variety  known  as  "Jumbo,"  of  which  the 
origin  is  doubtful,  though  reputed  to  be 
English  Champion.  It  is  described  as 
coarse  and  has  been  dropped  from  cultiva- 
tion for  some  years.  So  far  as  we  can  trace 
it  does  not  appear  in  any  list  this  year,  but 
possibly  some  reader  may  have  it,  if  so  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him.— Bd. 


An  Opinion  on  Ii*ree  Seeds  is  given 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Colorado  State  Hor- 
ticultural  Board:  "In  the  light  of  my  ex- 
perience, I  feel  it  necessary  to  advise  those 
who  desire  to  be  assured  of  results,  not  to 
trust  to  Govfemment  seeds." 


Butfiness  Cards. 

Oards  will  be  Inserted  imder  this  heading  ftt  Tiro 
CDUfTS  pm  WORD  each  inawtloa,  payable  in  adTuee; 
lbs  address  to  be  counted  part  of  tha  advertlioMBL 


fAND    DEVELOPMSNT,  .    .     _ 

^  aaxMrintendenoe,  plants,  labor,  etc.,  mppUed  for 
work  as  wantad.  600  original  daslana  for  realdaieei, 
gardana,  parka,  etc.,  ready  for  tnapecttoD.  Cob- 
Bftvnieauooa  aolloltad  from  thoae  who  raqnlM  Vb§ 
Talna  of  land  or  realdeace  developed  with  nraetletl 
aoon<Mny.  Joe.  Fotsyth  Johnson,  P.  O.  fioK  UR, 
New  York  Cttj. 


"  FLOWER  QUEUES  "  S'SlSSSIIlSSifS 

gaastiona  and  anawera,  dlscnaalnff  600  floral  toaks. 
Prlca,  *it5  ets.Tbe  CocailB,  Box  ▲,  Chatham,  N.  T. 
Mention  American  Gardening  iHien  yea  wrttt. 

Ovnanental  Treaa,  Bir«fgre0iu  and  nuiku   Prieein- 

S.  8,  FSTIRMON,'  JHeetrmiet   New  Tetk. 

Montrose  UnraeriM. 

Mention  American  Qard^ing  wfa^o  yon  writt. 


ALL  TMe  LATKST  tibVELTlIt 

Am  whAwn  1K4*  CAJi'T  sa  tu»  sMswiiaas. 
Caaaaa*  Italia  and  Aaatria*  at  §1  eaeh. 
Haw  Boan,  Haw  ftatH,  Voir  SlurVtai,  Haw 


10  OmU  tar  $t^^  tar  M  oto.  Book  an  OaaH  lU 
■Maa.  m  anil.  !•  ata.  Oatalogaat  9i  New  and  Bwi 
Punta,  caott  and  Boltaafraa. 

A.  BLANO  St  CO..   -    Philadelphia. 


Mention  Amartcaa  Qardsaliig  whan  joa  witta. 

ILLt  FAf  OUTE.  ISa^S^^^ 

mpeutlon  i  the  beat  Iniroameed  f oryaan. 

otnarldada  padi ' — '  ~    ~" — '  " 


.Jrty  Other  klada  pedigree  slaMk  : 
Blaokbanlaa.Aapaiafvaieeie.saemMu'eaaatafa 
tor  BaooDdCrop  Baed  Petatoaa,  doaUe  mm  and 
earlier  than  other  aaed. 

Desorlptlve  Oatalevae  Free. 
J.  W.  HALIj,  »    -  MaHea  StaClea,  Ki. 
Mention  Amerlean  <}ardenias  when  yon  wrtta 

BIG  MONEY  oir  FARMERS. 

TbontandM  of  dollara  have  bean  leat  trying  to 
make  the  tprlng  arop  of  potateaa  pay.  Vha  saaond 
or  fall  orop  always  aaya  If  yoa  know  how  to  gfow 
them  auooaaifnlly.  Band  at  onaa  Ma.  for  mj  tnat- 
iMon 

*«  How  to  Grow,  Koop  and  Karket  Fall 
Pototoei,>> 

Tan  yaara'  experlance  growlnc  track  In  the  Sonth 
for  markai.      Addreaa, 

P.    H.    TAiri«OR, 

Tlc^kobarvt  BlUa. 

Mention  American  Gardeninir  when  yon  write. 

NURSERY STOCK 

Apple,  Pear,  Plnm,  Peacb,  Cherry  and  other  trees. 
Orape  vloea,  Cnrranta,  Ra^.,  Straw.,  Black  and 
Oooaeberriea  aold  at  lowaat  lirlnff  prtcea. 

We  f  nrnlah  large  traea  and  plants  by  freight  or  ex- 
preaa,  and  smaller  bnt  extra  well  rooted  and  tbrlftj 
oneaBY  MAIL  POST  PAID.  Evarythtnfraaaiantaed 
TRUE  TO  NAME,  NORTUEBN  GROWH  AND 
HEALTHY.  Will  send  yon  one  yr.  traea  by  mail  at 
follows ;  Peaoh  7e.,  Apple  7o.,  Pear  9Bc,  Plnm  i5c, 
etc.  Large  treea  by  freight  or  cxpme at  same  price. 
Onr  price  liat  la  free,  or  oar  84  page  eatalosne,  which 
glres  full  descriptions,  cnltnral  notes,  etc.,  tot  20c., 
wbleh  amount  may  be  deducted  from  yoni  lint 
order  of  $3  or  over.  We  can  do  yon  good  and  save 
yon  money.  See  onr  adv.  of  Grapes  by  Mall  in  an- 
other column.    Nuraery  eatabllsbed  in  1877. 

F.  L.  WBIGHT,  Plainflald,  Mich, 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  wriU 

Knight's  .  . 
Catalogue  .  .  . 

OP  8BIAI«I«  PRUIX   PI«A>IT0 

Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who 
intends  to  purchase  plants.  Michigran  northern 
grown  plants  are  the  best  obtainable  and  my 
price  was  never  so  low.  I  can  save  you  money. 
Millions  of  plants  of  all  leading  varieties. 

DAVID    KNIGHT, 

Sawyer,    IMlcli. 

Mention  Amarican  Gardanins  whsa  yon  wrila 
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■riNTinil  TREiS«  PLAim  and  NATIVB  FLOWSK 
■LIU  1 1  r  II L  for  parka,  private  grounds  and  the  trade. 
Writefor  lowest  prices.  WM.  V.  UAJtRIMIN  A  S09I9, 
WyeMeae^k    nar««rice*  !■•>■■•■  SprlatcSf    M.  T 

MeBtion  American  Ganlaning  irhen  you  write.. 

^BANANAS  AND   PAPAYAS^ 

Otmadeatof  all  beddlac  plants,  see  UlostFation  from 

life  in  Amerloan  Gardening.  Feb.  S7.    Our  origloal  cata- 

loffue  tells  about  the  Tbopical  Obobakd  Housx,  a  new 

hortteoiturai  Industry  of  irreatest  interest .    8end  for  it . 

BUSB  VALLEY  NURSERUS,  Dongola,  Ul. 

Mention  American  Qardenlng  when  you  write. 

WINTZER'S  iEW  AMERICAN  PEDIGREE 

CANNAS 

189T  fet~12  majralflceat  Tarietlest  Including 

Dmktq/Marlhffro,  Durhe.nn 0/ Marlboro,  Maiden* »  Blu»h, 
6lorio9a,TrtumpktCatiftirniat  Sun$*t.rha»piont  IHUar 
4/'  #Yr«,  BriUiantf   Lnrraime,  and    Golden   Pearl— ^m- 

maciog  the  Beweat  and  moat  dUtlnct  eolers  and 

the  hiakeMt  tjfpee  qf  Cannat  yet  produced.     DeeeripHve 

LiMt  qf  NevB  and  Hare  Cannae,  with  Catalog  of  New 

Rotee^lantet Flower  Seede mnd  Garden  Frvit»i  FjRKB. 

ALFKSD  r.  OO.NAKD,  B«x  0.  West  «r^TVi^ 

Meodon  American  Gard«nlns  wtien  yon  write. 

IET»iER'$IUlBS>"PUIT$ 

GROW  AND  BLOOM. 

€ila4loli  oar  specialty,  over  2S0  kinds.    Undonht- 

edly  the  bea^  in  America. 

Try  some  af  oar  Bargalne. 

U  Extra  choice  Oladiolt I60. 

IFlneGold  Band  Lily, or  1  Caladiam 16c. 

8  Very  choice  French  Cannas S5c. 

8  Reaes,  Carnations  orPetnnlas 25o. 

SOeraolnmsorChrysanthema    ». .35c. 

8  Fine  Toberoees  or  6  new  Chrysanthemnms. .  ..26c. 

Bend  for  oar  catalogue,  free. 
BCTSCHER  BROS.,    Canal  Poyer,  O. 
Mention  American  Q^rdienlng  When  ypu  write.. 


It  sweetest  and  bf«t  Id  quality.  Has  fe'vrer 
and  rataller  seeds.  Hangs  longer  on  plant 
in  good  oondltioD.  Retains  its  foliage  longer. 
Gootlnuea  iu  profitable  bearing  lotoger.  Is 
more  prodooftlve.  Comet  into  profitable  bear- 
ing eariier.  Is  more  easily  and  ohesjply  picked, 
and  brings  more  #•  per  acre  to  the  grower 
with  less  work  than  an/  other  frnit. 

Forelroulars  and  prices  of  POKOBf /k  ss 
well  as  a  full  line  of  other  fruit  and  oma« 
mental  plants*  trees*  wines*  etc 

MILUONS  OF  PLANTS    000111110 
i  1-2  MILLION  TREES    DllUllInD 

Address.    ALBEBTSOI  I  ROBBS. 

Bridgeport,  Marlon  Ce.,  Ind. 
MaatloB  Amerloan  Oardenlng  wtien  you  write. 

CND  STOCK-NONE  BETTER 

All  III  4  inoli  Fete,  Oeel  Orewn,  Plewering 
•toe,  Wt>r  iMMetflafe  Delivery. 

Per  Dot. 

Bollyboeka,  Yellow,  Rose,  White $1  00 

Osaterbwty  Bells,  mixed  colors 1  00 

<Kaetkeni,      Finaghty  *s      Improved 
Bveningr  Primrose,  an  Improvement 

on  Oenothera  Olauoa  Frasel 1  6n 

Kagllsh  iTj,  8  ft.  long,  8  plants  In  pot..    1  25 
Oaaaaa,  started  in  4  inch  pots,  for  de- 
livery  April  1st:    Mme.  Crosy,  per 
doien,  |1.00;  Alphonse  Bouvier,  per 
doien,  fl.OO;  Oapltalne  Riviere,  per 
dome,  $1.00:  Mixed  Dormant  Roots, 
now  ready,  SO  ots.  per  dosen. 
All  by  Bxprese.   Plants  are  too  large  to  malL 
OASH  or  O.  O.  D. 

lUTII  Fillinr.^S^r'iU.Liioi.Mass. 

Mention  American  Gardening  wihen  you  write. 

EMfaUished  44  Years. 

;  ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 

Mssion  Dealers 

111  lirrii  St.,  IEW  YORK. 
TmiU,  Poaltry,  Game,  Eggs, 

^  KMM  OF  PRODUCE   TAKEN  ON  COMMISSION 

NOT  HOUSE  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Qardenlng  when  yon  write. 


The  Private  Gardener  and  His 
Employer. 

I  waa  much  interested  in  the  paper  of 
Mr.  O'Mara.  and  still  more  ao  in  the  letters 
from  Portia,  and  Timber  Topper,  on  page 
165.  Allow  me  to  take  the  latter'e  remarka 
from  an  employer's  standpoint.  I  am  sure 
this  view  will  be  of  benefit  to  all. 

We  will  flnst  speak  of  the  poor  fellow  who 
Is  out  of  place  In  consequence  of  the  place 
being  soM,  or  closed.  This  is  usually  the 
case  when  the  owner  has  become  tired  of 
the  extreme  expense  entailed,  which  is  often 
owing  to  the  ambition  and  want  of  practical 
knowledge  in  the  gardener.  He  commences 
with  his  employer  with  a  place  contain- 
ing fruit,  a  kitchen,  garden,  lawn,  aomc 
flower  beds  SQd  one  or  two  greenhQuaeS';  , 
he  immediately  commences  to  increase  the  i 
work,  which  necessitates  employing  more 
men.  Beds  are  made  in  the  lawn  to  be 
filled  with  bulbs,  and  with  a  succession  of 
other  small  plants;  a  rose  home  is  built, 
also  an  orchid  house,  perhaps  a  grapery; 
tomatoes  B,nd  other  vegetabl.es  are  to  .be 
raised  under  glass — all  this  at  a  large  ex- 
pense, more  than  wbuld  be  spent  If  .the 
gardener  were  working  for  himseU.  If  he 
were  In  trade  he  would  manage  to  be  more 
economical,  with  quite  as  good  results. 
Oftentimes  he  experiments  and  makes  fail- 
ures, but  these  are  premiums  to  experience 
at  his  employer's  expense.  • 

All  tl^ese  possessions  are  very  charming 
to  one.  wbo  is  a  )over  of  horticulture,  and  an 
employer  like  myself,  an0  who  is  also  will- 
ing io  spend  lavishly  In  this  way,  and  if 
the  gardener  is  willing  to  consult 
his  taste  in  plants,  etc.,  goes  on 
with  the  Improvements;  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  after  a  couple  of  years,  the  ex- 
penditure is  greater  than  t^e  pleasure  de- 
rived. Of  course,  the  present  gardener  is 
not  willing  to  grass  over  the  beds,  have  the 
orchids  sold,  and  the  place  made  as  It  was 
while  he  remains.  I  have  seen  this  happen 
again  and  again;  the  owner  closed  the  plape 
to  get  rid  of  a  drain  on  his  purse,  which 
was  without  good  enough  results,  and  then 
recommenced  to  have  very  pretty,  less 
elaborate  grounds. 

Now.  permit  me  to  say  one  line  about 
the  gardener's  family,  who  usually  lives  in 
a  cottage  on  the  grounds.  The  wife  either 
makes  or  mars  her  husband's  career.  1 
have  often  heard  it, said:  "Smith  is  no  good, 
but  Mrs.  Smith  is  so  very  nice;  she  keeps 
the  cottage  so  neat  and  pretty,  and  the  chil- 
dren  are  so  well  behaved."  Or  it  may  be 
(from  the  mistress  of  the  house  thia  is):  "1 
cannot  have  those  dmlths  another  summer. 
Mrs.  Smith  is  suqh  a  gossip,  and  everything 
is  so  untidr  around  the  cottage." 

I  cordially.  I  heartily  applaud  the  idea  of 
the  gardener  trying  to  Interest  his  employ, 
er's  family  in  plants  and  their  cultivation. 
When  it  Is  so  fashionable  to  do  everything 
that  is  English,  I  much  wonder  that  the 
American  woman  does  not  take  up  garden- 
ing. All  English  women  are  interested  in 
it;  even  those  of  rank  and  great  wealth 
often  work  in  their  own  flower  beds,  tying 
up  plants,  pruning  and  so  forth,  and  they 
can  all  underetandingly  discuss  plant  cult- 
ure.—AN  ORANGE  COUNTY  FRIEND. 


A  Baffled  Florist. 

Now  Gladys  sends  for  catalogues 

Prom  seedsmen  far  and  near. 
And  studies  them  with  diligence, 

As  she  does  every  year. 
Most  lovingly  she  turns  the  leaves. 

And  lingeringly  she  looks 
At  pictures  of  plants  never  seen 

Except  in  teedmen's  books. 

A  new  kind  of  Chrysanthemum 

Just  fills  her  with  delight. 
A  pictured  Sweet  Pea  is  a  thing 

To  dream  about  at  night. 
And  so  fair  Gladys  turns  the  leaves, 

And  makes  her  mental  choice. 
And  when  she  speaks  of  flowers,  you  hear 

The  love  tones  in  her  voice. 

Well,  when  she's  looked  the  book  all  through. 

And  made  her  little  list, 
She  foots  the  figures  up— and  then 

You  see  a  sudden  mist 
Of  fleeting  tears  in  Gladys*  eyes 

Her  order  represents 
An  eighteen  dollar  outlay,  and 

Her  limit's  fifty  cents. 

— Somerville  Journal. 


The  IRON  AGE" 

■WHEEL  HOES 

HIsh  Steel  WheeU  cause  them  to 
mn  easily  and  steadily,  not  yielding 
to  inequalities  of  ground. 

Tubular  Frame  coupled  to  malle- 
able castings  give  extreme  lig^itness, 
with  freedom  fl-om  breakage. 

We  make  50  di£ferentimplements, 
a^iong  them  a  full  line  of  garden 
tools.    Send  for  catalogue. 
BATEMAN^  MFG.  CO..  Box  106,  Orsniodi,  N;  J. 


Mention, American  Gardening  wihen  you  write. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


^J*JtJklklkFJ>JUJtJMUklULJL^JJL^Jk^^^ 


CYPRESS 

I  U  MVCH  MpnCPUKMU  THAN  PINE. 

.       r    CYPRESS     1 
VSASH   BARS  / 

AH0Cn1fBttBmU>iN»MATEIliAL.  ; 

"CYPRES^  UJMlEllflM»)TsUSESr 

3«iid  rors^^r  Social  ^re«nhou^^<ir|cular. 

-Tne/t-j;  Srear^  [umber  ©.#; 
Ne^jvs^T^;  B^sT^N*  Mais,* 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 
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5AFt 
CURE- 


N  /s*(fik' 


PAYOrtlOPQ 

tli#  form  of  ■  B«f^  AiiTV  »Jiti  effefr-  '^W. 
UV9   remedy   tor  tU&  hla   to  which  /^"J 
JIwIl  1>  hclf»     Th*t  i»  nrhy  reatoned  ^ 
lailllosu  pay  TrtUiftif  homa*Ti^  to 


Ml  «xpeHiBHat  wm  poMf^d  long  m^* 
It  H  koffvs.  w  iM  1^  po<Itive  cure 

for  --. 

BRIGHTS  DISEASE, 
URINARY  DISEASES, 
FEMALE  COMPLAINTS. 
GENERAL  DEBILITY, 
AND  MALARIA, 

and  iLlt  (llncucv  wining  from  dlito^ 
d«r«l  Kldnciys  And  Liver,  ttxy  to 
take,  lAkTi»  no  tiap^Munt  tvte^i^vv 
dam»  net  III  f>IT<wt«^ 

Lanfe  iHiMtMl  bottle*  of  ii«w  «^i^ 
mulier  on^  at  yotir  fwuvfC  store. 


ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


INCUftATORS  VHi&l^lfXtyl^^ii:' 

Mention  Amertcan  Ctordenlng  wihen  you  write. 

filllCC  CBCC  *  naafol  artiolM  foKonly.S-fiBoi  Mbe. 
OAMCO  mCC  to  PoultryKeeper  at  SScEveiT  poultry 
raiser  wanto  this  leading  poalfery  paner.  Sample  free. 
▲ddrenPoi7i.TitTKsarsBOo.,Box80   Purkeebais,  Pa. 

iffeption  ABaciioaa  qarainlng  wbm  fou  write. 


M^Smm  Illustrated  Cetaiogue  for  stamp, 

rf       wl    ■•*>> ^*  MylMis  AwnritA  st  tfe* Wsrld't Mb 
^1  ^       A.V.  WiLLiAiu.  76li«oeSt.Bitp^l.Ot 

Mention  Amerioan  Qardenlng  when  you  write. 

POULTRY  BOOK5.  ^^S^^^jS-'^S 

tione  and  Answers,  93  cui  Poultry  House  PI  Ana, 
95  cte. J  Pigeon  Queries.  95  cts.  i  Faneten*  Rfview 
lyear,5Oct0.  AllSl.OO.  Any  2  books,  40  cts.  t 
8  for  50  ctti;  J.  Dabrow,  Chatham,  New  Tobk. 
Mention  Amerioan  Gardening  when  you  write. 

CALIFORNIA  LANDS arerich 

aad«al7l»to«0P«MnAT  EtCONOIN.  Owir.ltas«rMiies. 
Imoni,  oUtss,  prunes,  apptaSfhay,  grslM,  etc.  Bert  ■nmmer  sad 
winter  oUnmte  in  U.  B.  Sendstamp  tor  Ului.  pamphlet  to  lMe» 
Ms  laadATswB  Os.  ailMsadkU,  Los  Aaf«iee  or8saIHsfe»  Ori. 

Mention  American  Qardening  when  you  -write.  • 


iienTBTITiABr 

'■*"""*  Wl*  Ik.  H«I>KL 

iXGELSIOIUlMilitor 

tug.    TIUMisandi  la  luoeenftil 

operadon.    Loweii    prieed 

flrst^ljBM  Hatcher  nadc. 

«90.  n.  STAUL. 

1 1 4  t4>l  g2  a.  €th  »t.  OatasT.nH. 


MentlOB  Atnerlcan  Qardening  when  you  wrltK 


HIVES 


.  and  all  supplies  for  the 
aptary.  Send  for  (84  pane) 
llln8tr«ted  catalogue  err 
**0ook*8  complete  Hive." 
and  pure  Italian  Bees, 
t  tells  how  to  make  a  start  In  beekeeping.  It  gives 
Taluable  hints.    Address  « 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  62  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Mention  American  GkLrc^ening  wthen  yoii  write. 


POPULAR    NOTBS    FOR    THE  SUCCESSFUL 
AnATBUR. 


BOTTOM    HBAT. 

There  is  no  denying  that  both,  seedfl  and 
cuttings  will  move  a  little  faster  if  a  trifle 
of  battom  heat  i«  applied.  If  it  can  be  had 
even  a  portion  of  the  time  there  will  be  ap- 
preciable gain.  A  simple  way  of  attaining 
the  desired  object^  without  the  trouble  of 
manufacturing  the  necessary  appliances,  is 
to  set  the  flats  on  a  common,  broad,  flat 
stone,  moderately  warmed.  This  will  bold 
mild  heat  for  several  hours,  and  can  be  re- 
heated in  five  minutes  when  necessary. 

A    **MnnTKlWL'BiAH>'BanQ^     CAMIIA. 

It  was  only  by  expectation,  and  not  in 
actuality,  a  winter  bloomer.  In  November 
it  was  bought  as  a  "strong  plant,  ready  for 
blooming,"  at  double  the  usual  price  per 
root.  It  was  recommended  to  bloom  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  winter  and  to  fur- 
nish a  display  of  brilliant  flowers  that 
would  give  more  satisfaction  than  could 
possibly  be  gotten  from  the  same  amount 
invested  in  other  plants  or  bulbs.  It  waa 
also  said  to  begin  to  bloom  when  from  six 
to  eight  inches  high.  It  has  had  the 
choicest  position  in  the  best  south  window, 
and  by  tbe  flrst  of  March  has  Jivt  atUIned 
the  to-be-desired  six  or  eight  inches,  but 
even  yet  shows  no  apparent  anxiety  to 
bloom.  Narcissi,  Hyacinths.  Jonquils,  Free- 
sias.  by  its  side,  all  have  come  forward, 
given  their  wealth  of  bloom  and  sweetness, 
and  are  gone.  Alliums  are  covered  with 
pearly  white  blossoms,  and  promise  thus  to 
round  out  the  season.  But  the  Ganna,  so 
far  as  any  return  is  concerned,  has  been 
a  mere  cumberer  of  the  ground,  a  standing 
refutation  of  the  glowing  statements  made 
concerning  it. 

COLOR     AFFBCTIHO     ^VAMATY     OF 
BGGS. 

The  battle  still  rages  around  the  question 
as  to  whether  that  "rich  brown  egg"  is 
really  any  richer  or  of  better  quality  than 
the  white  shelled  egg.  Strange  to  say,  only 
£h6ee  who  keep  the  brown  egg  breeds  as  a 
rule  believe  the  brown  eggs  the  richer. 
Most  peophe  see  no  difference,  but  a  few 
consider  the  white  egg  of  better  flavor. 
One  f^lr-minded  breeder  says  that  the  dark 
eggs 'might  be  richer,  from  the  fact  that 
the  fowls  which  lay  dark  colored  eggs  do 
not  lay  so  many  as  those  breeds  which  give 
white  eggs.  Since  quality  depends  more  on 
feed  than  breed,  the  fewer  the  .eggs  the 
richer,  is  his  idea.  Be  that  as  it  may,  and 
be  the  difference  wide,  or  none  at  all,  if 
Jour  market  calls  for  white  eggs  do  you 
supply  them;  if  for  brown  eggps,  make  every 
effort  to  have  them.  But  don't,  as  you 
value  your  customer's  favor,  supply  mixed 
eggs.  The  customer  doesn't  know  it,  but 
he  win  invariably  be  attracted  by  the  basket 
of  evenly  colored  eggs,  be  they  white  or 
brown. 

COMFARATIVB  SIZBS  OF  BRBBI>S. 

'  ,  If  a  man  knows  about  how  heavy  a  fowl 
he  wants  there  is  little  to  hinder  his  having 
just  what  he  wants.  From  the  20  ounce 
bantam  to  the  85  pound  bronze  turkey 
should  be  wide  enough  range  for  any  rea- 
sonable individual.  Between  are  the  5% 
to  8%  pound  Wyandotte,  the  almost  any 
weight  Leghorn,  the  8  to  12  pound  light 
Brahma,  the  15  to  20  pound  goose,  and 
plenty  of  others. 

FINES  JfVTW  CAAHrATIONS. 

Since,  under  right  conditions,  there  are 
few  finer  window  plants  than  the  carna- 
tion, it  behooves  one  to  keep  open  eyes  for 
all  improvements  therein.  A  year  ago,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Carnation  So- 
ciety, three  sorts  which  gained  official 
recognition  and  universal  admiration  were 
Jubilee.  Flora  Hill  and  Mayor  Pingree.  re- 
spectively, red,  white,  and  yellow  varie- 
gated. Jubilee  Is  of  magnificent  color  and 
a  long  keeper.  This  year  at  the  society's 
meeting  the  six  general  premiums  for  best 
hundred  blooms  were  taken  by  Flora  Hill 
(white),  Emma  Wocher  (light  pink).  Rose 
Queen  (dark  pink).  Jubilee  (scarlet).  Mayor 
Pingree   (yellow   variety)    and    George   M. 


f^^^fiY^^^^f^f^g^f^f^fif^f^g^f^ 


The  Woman, 
The  Man, 

A-^he  Pill. 

She  was  a  good  woman.  He 
loved  her.  She  was  his  wife. 
The  pie  was  good;  his  wife 
made  it;  he  ate  it.  But  the 
pie  disagreed  with  him,  and 
he  disagreed  with  his  wife. 
Now  he  takes  a  pill  after  pie 
and  is  happy.  So  is  his  wife. 
The  pill  he  takes  is  Ayer*8. 

Moral :  Ayoid  dyspepsia 
by  using 

Ayer's 
Cathartic  PillSs 


^^^^^^^^^^^^AA 


Bradt  (white  variety).  All  these  are  among 
the  newest  sorts.  Quality  alone,  however, 
i(Pi  not  the  only  necessity  for  a  window  ear- 
t^ation.  .  Persistency  of  bloom  is  always  es- 
p^ially  desired,  and  the  length  of  stem  so 
necessary  to  the  commercial  grower  is  only 
an  added  trial  to  tbe  window  gardener,  -who 
should  look  for  lew  growing  sorts. 
EULBI4Y  SBBDLINOS. 

If  the  outdoor  beds  are  to  make  any  show 
during  the  early  part  of  th^  season  It  is 
imperative  that  the  advance  window  work 
should  be  well  handled.  It  Is  quite  time  to 
begin  this,  for  the  seedlings  to  be  used  for 
outdoor  bedding  must  have,  flrst  of  all.  an 
early  sUrt.  GetUng  the  plants  up  is,  how- 
ever, the  ewlest  part  of  the  work.  Thriv- 
ing, satisfactory  plants,  such  as  one  can 
rely  on,  ean  result  only  from  the  best  of 
treatment.  There  must  be  full  light,  abund- 
ant ventilation,  light  shading  from  ^ttnfme 
Sunshine,  and,  with  nearly  all  subjects,,  a 
cool  temperature.  The  flats  in  which  the 
plants  are  carried  on  shoald  be  rather  nar- 
row in  order  not  to  bring  any  of  the  plants 
too  far  from  tlie  light.  They  should  be 
turned  dally,  also,  that  all  planU  may  have 
as  nearly  an  equal  chance  €m  may  be. 
STRIKING  cirrTiNGS. 

There  Is  no  better  time  of  the  year  than 
March  for  strtking  cnttingps  from  the  gen- 
eral run  of  plants.  There'are  two  easy  w*Js 
of  managing  this  in  window  work,  both  of 
which  allow  of  placing  several  cuttings  In 
the  same  receptacle  and  thus  saving  space. 
Many  plants,  especially  hard-wooded  ones, 
may  be  rooted  easily  in  water  in  full  sun- 
shine. CHven  time  enough  almost  any- 
thing will  root  In  a  sauoer  of  sand  placed 
in  direct  sunshine  and  kept  pretty  moist 
Cuttings  may  be  stood  quite  thickly  in  such  i 
a  vessel,  but  had  better  not  be  so  close 
as  to  hinder  free  circulation  of  air. 

PBJttSORIPTIOWS  FOR  AMARYLLIS. 
It  is  a  rather  noticeable  fact  that  those 
who  neglect  their  plants  the  most,  or  who 
know  the  least  about  growing  plants,  mort 
often  succeed  with  the  Hlppeastrums  com- 
monly  known  as  Amaryllis.  Probably  this 
results  from  the  fact  that  neglect  gives  a 
chance  for  ripening  the  bulbs  which  those 
too  well  aUended  never  get.  The  writer 
lately  buttonholed  two  growers  of  these 
bulbs,  commercial  dealers,  in  the  attempt 
to  flnd  out  the  last  word  on  Amaryliw 
growing.  The  flrst  said  the  chief  cause  or 
failure  was  improperly  ripened,  perhaps 
too  quickly  ripened,  bulbs.  The  other,  who 
considers  that  he  knows  about  all  that  is  to 
be  known  concerning  these  bulbs,  said  UUt 

they   were   pretty   sure   to   bloom   If  jou 
only  kept  them  dry  long  enough.    If  they 

sulk,  just  keep  them  dry  and  In  the  llgni 
till  they  get  over  It,  was  his  prescription. 

NITROGBIlfOIJS   FOODS    FOR   FOWLS. 

The  list  embraces  milk,  lean  meat,  psai, 

beans,  wheat,  clover  and  grasses.  Jeathw^ 

making  and  egg-laying  both  call  for  largs 
proportions  of  this  claa.  of^fowls.  ^^^^^ 
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Catalogues  Received. 

{Readers  are  requested  to  mention  American 
GABDENINO  token  writing  for  catalogues  notea 
—  .       .-  -eaders  i 


Mere.    They  are  sent  tree  to  our  rea 
wken  otherwise  stated.^ 


r  except 


SUFPERN,  Voorhies,  III— List  of  Field  Seeds. 

H.  W.  Landrkth,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.— Seed 
Cataloflnie. 

Wood  Bros.,  Piehkill,  N.  Y.-List  of  Plante 
and  Rooted  Cttttinga. 

WM.  P.  PEACOCK,  Atco,  N.  J.— Descriptive 
Trade  List  of  Dahlias. 

C.  L.  Brunson,  Paducah,  Ky.— Price  List  of 
Cut  Flowers  and  Planu. 

J.  Jerome  Smith,  Wilmington,  Del. —Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  of  Seeds. 

T.  R.  Watson,  Plymouth,  Mass.— Trade  List 
of  Old  Colony  Nurseries. 

Wm.  Bbnnie.  Toronto.  — Illustrated  Cata- 
logue of  Seeds,  PlanU.  etc.  ' 

ViCK  A  Hill,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Wholesale 
Plant  CaUloRue,  illustrated. 

Deming  Co.,Salem,0.- Illustrated  CaUlogue 
of  Spray  Pumps  and  Nozxles. 

Bush  ft  Son  ft  Mbissnbr,  Bushberg,  Mo.— 
List  of  American  Grape  Vines. 

Charles  black,  Hightstown,  N.  J.— Whole- 
sale Price  List  of  Nursery  Stock. 

R.  H.  Bath,  Wisbech,  England.— Catalogue 
of  Carnations,  Dahlias,  Roses,  etc. 

Wm.  C.  Babcock,  Bridgman,  Mich.— Descrip- 
tive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  and  Plants. 

Miss  Bmma  V.  White,  Minneapolis,  Minn.— 
Catalogue  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds. 

Nanz  ft  Nbuner,  Louisville,  Ky.— Illustrated 
and  Descriptive  General  Catalogue. 

A,  J.  McMath,  Olney,  Va.— Price  List  of 
Strawberry  Plants,  Fruft  Trees,  etc. 

J.  RoscoE  Fuller  ft  Co.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants. 

C.  HUMFBLD,  Clay  Center,  Kan.— Wholesale 
Price  List  of  Plants  and  Rooted  Cuttings. 

POPE  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
—Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bicyclefl,  etc. 

O.  Dickinson  Seed  Co.,  Salem,  Oregon.— 
Price  List  of  Vegetable  and  other  Seeds  j 

Nathan  Smith  ft  Son,  Adrian,  Mich.— De- 
scriptive Trade  List  of  Chrysajthemums. 

O.  A.  E.  Baldwin,  Bridgeman,  Mich.— Price 
List  of  Strawberry,  Raspberry  Plants,  etc. 

J.  B.  Jackson,  Gainesville.  Ga— Catalogue 
ot  Useful  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants. 

INOLSSIDE  FLORAL  Co.  Alhambra,  Cal.— 
Price  List  of  Hybrid  Gladiolus  and  Cannes. 

G.  Hancock  &  Son.  Grand  Haven,  Mich.- 
Trade  List  of  Rooted  Cuttings,  Carnations. 

Prank  H.  Battles,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Cata- 
•ogue  of  Garden  and  Farm  Seeds,  illustrated. 

William  G.  McTbar,  Princeton,  N.  J.— De- 
scriptive Price  List  of  Fine  Chrysanthemums. 

Stuart  ft  Haugh,  Anderson,  Ind.— Price 
List  Carnations,  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  etc. 

The  Goulds  Manufacturing  Co.,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.— Catalogue  ef  Spraying  Pumps, 
«tc. 

D.  M.  Andrews,  Boulder,  Colo.— Price  List 
of  Hardy  Perennial  Plants  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

FREDERICK  W.  Kelsby,  New  York.— Illus- 
trated I>escriptive  CaUlogue  of  Pine  Nursery 
Stock. 

ROYAL  Palm  Nurseries  (Reasoner  Bros)* 
Oneco,  Pla.— A  Very  Complete  Illustrated 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Tropical  Plants, 
Orchids,  Cacti  and  Miscellaneous  Stock. 

Webber  ft  Don,  114  Chambers  st..  New 
York.— Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Plants,  etc. 
A  full  list  of  novelties  is  given,  the  best  only 
being  selected.  A  colored  plate  of  canna  John 
White  accompanies  the  catalogue. 

Sunset  Seed  ft  Plant  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.— An  Attractive  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  etc.  One  feature  is  the  photographic 
reproductions  of  plants  from  life.  There  is  a 
full  list  of  novelties,  particularly  of  sweet 
peas.  The  open  golden  gate  cover  illustration 
is  a  beautiful  conception. 

The  Dingee  ft  Conard  Co.,  West  Grove, 
Ps — New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture ;  a  very  in- 
terestinir  catalogue  of  roses  and  other  plants, 
the  list  of  novelties  of  the  former  being  es- 
pecially valuable.  The  covers  are  handsome, 
•earing  representations  of  new  hybrid  teia- 
rose,  ** Coronet^"  and  of  ** Princess  Bonnie" 
and  *' Pink  Soupert."  Charming  coloi^ed  plates 
of  canna  Flamingo,  etc.,  (^company  the  guide. 

Johnson  ft  Stokes,  Philadelphia.— Garden 
and  Farm  Manual.  This  is  a  handsomely 
fotten-up  catalogue  of  vegetable  and  flower 
^eeds,  etc.;  esoecially  attractive  are  the  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  the  producU,  which 
embrace  among  others  the  Black  Boulder 
watermelon.  New  Winter  Queen  celery,  and 
the  new  branching  asters  and  fringed  holly- 
liocks.    The  list  of  novelties  is  very  complete. 


SEEDS.      BULBS. 

1  Ob..  KCKPOaD*9  8WBBT  PBAeT* 
1  D#B.  OXALI8  BUI.BS,  for  border^, 
and  yuur  eh  ilce  of  5  Packets  of  the  foliow- 
Ina  seeds  for  19  ete. 


Doable  Hollyhocks* 
Naatartiam. 
Cleome     (Spider 

tlowei). 
Calllopsls« 
Four  O'Cloeks. 
NIgella. 
For  a  club  of  4  sent  to  one 


Phlox  Orvmmondti. 
Salplglossis. 
Larkspur.    (Double). 
Nlootiana  ■lilnis. 
Biolnns      (Castor 

Bean). 
M omlair  Glories. 

8TILK  BBTTBB.  

address.  I  will  tend  all  the  above  seeds  and  bulbs. 

J.   W.   STEVENS,    Hazleton,    Pa. 

Mention  American  Gardening  w>hen  you  write. 

xri^EI'E**  aWEET  POTATOES,  tubers  and 
V  plante.  **McklBl«j'ii  Choice.** end  (BO  ooe  else 
h  •likem.s  'Gold  Coin  ProllOc,"  (genuine  home  yrown, 
no  ArkanMS  Yema);  Address  with  stamp  for  fall  lustmc- 
tions,  worth  dollara.  The  only  original  introducer  and 
grower.    O.  Oamerer,  Madleeo  Ind. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


SEEDS 


Prices  eut  in  Half 
for  »97. 

The  most  complete  and  mnstbeautl- 
ftilly  Illustrated  Seed  and  Plant  Book 
of  the  ycMr,  free  to  all  gardeners  who 
mention  this  paper.    Address 

Vi«L  HENRY  MAULE, 
\1\\  Filbert  Street,  Pliiladelpiila,  Pa* 


Mention  Amerloan  Qaraening  when  you  write. 


wee: 


EAS 


U^ 


IN 


.In  same  size  packctSp  the  Seven  Superb  Sweet 
Peas  dcscrll>ed  below  would  have  cost  |3ao 
U  1896,  but  arc  sold  now  for  only  25  cents. 

ni^  Cts.  buys  these  Seven 
Z3    Superb  Sweet  Peas: 

CROWN  JEWEL.     Talu  ettandarda,  tinted  and  Tdned  with 
Tloltst-roae;  the  wlugs  ar(j  creamj-,  Blightlj  liiited  with  rose;  a 
modt  prufuiw  bloomer. 
OR  AY   FRIAR.     Entirtlf^  ww«/ar  nmj  athfr  ^i^eet  P^a.    A  most 
twititltiil  frakr^d  purpte  nn  while  ground,  the  beaTlcBt  cotoriDg 
t)t^in>;uu  tbti  bjLcIc  of  riiaod^rd,    Tht!  Uowers,  of  hiwded  form 
Mid  large  size,  nre  honw  ihnx  and  four  on  a  aiem. 
LITTLE  DORRITT.     ^'aT(llint^-t^nted  ijJnlc ;  standard  of  finest 
fottu,  largfi  white  wiii^,  aUgfiilj-  Unt«C  Iho  color*  bc^aulifully 
hannoiiLzed;  aBui>eirlil;f  lovalj  Taiicty. 

METEOR.    Truiy  an  eimi  iaite  varietf.   Standards  biifilit  orange- 

sahunn,  wings  delicate  [link,  with  alight  veins  of  purjTli*, 

M RS .  JO S,  C W  A  M B ER L A 1 N .    1  hp  fio wf^rs  arc  tm  1  r  enormous, 

and  produced  ^ni^rullf  throo  to  four  on  a  Btem,     Ihe  txilur  Lj  very 

efl^»«tlre.— a  whitt^  gmuud  heiivllj  atrl[iei  and  flakctl  bd«bt  rose; 

of  rtnoforrn,  very  gitiklug. 

R  A  MO  N  A .    Gran  d  Ro  wt?  1^  tj  f  v  v  ry  largf  si  re ,  bori  i<*  th  ret-  or  foar  to 
the  stem  ;  colcjr  t-reatuy -while,  dainQty  gpla^heii  with  pint. 

"  IS97  "  Special  Superfine  Mlxe^,    ThUwixfur^.  ueom^ 

^ '^ ^—    pmtd   qf  Tweflty- 

three  of  the  finest  iNew  La r^e- Flowered  Sweet  P^^,  It 
isachoiiL'F  hieudioc:  (eairh  ^vovin  seniimteJy  pnd  iiilxeU  by  our- 
£i«ivefl;,  ^^hieh  can  be  easily  r*H^>g:ii  LzL-d  »lieo  in  ilowtT, 

^Q  K,  r'+c'    ^"ys  all  the  above,— Seven 
^O  ^IS»  Superb  Sweet  Peas,  Hach  in 
fijU-siz*.%  sepuriite  packet,  true  tonutoe  as  described, 
nnd  mailed,  pusttuiid,  to  uuy  artdres?*^  v 

For    ONE     DOLLAR    co»ectionT  a^^  JN>^t^"n   all 
^     35  pkts.),  and  give  FREE  ■*  *  premium  mw.  full-i-iKe  packei  each  of 
CUPID  and  AURORA.— provided,  it  is  aULed  nhtirti  thitf  offer  wseseen. 
Ji^rieBM  try  to  get  u};i  a.  clnb  of  Five  for  One  Dollar, 

*^Willj  every  collection  w*   enclose  a  itjpy  of  "How  t.o  Gtiow  HiGH- 
GfiApfc  Sweet  Tkah  teV  the  Himtltti?*  Method,'^    Tells  plain  It /ui(  how  to 
xnri^ed  in  gmwlnii:  to  fuil  |K^rfeclioii  the  finest  irigh-Urade  Sweet  Pi3as,-BUch  SS 
are  coTitalnwl  In  thin  uiieqiisled  collection. 


BURPEE'S  SEEDS  PROW! 

We  will  mall  FREfi  to  any  address 

BURPEE'S 
Farm  Annual 

For  1897. 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue. 

A  handsome  new  book  written  at  Pordhook  Parm. 
Tells  all  about  tl)e  BEST   SBBDS  That  Orow. 

Hundreds  of  Illustrations;  gr^d  new  Yegetahles  and 
besutiftil  rare  flowers  paintea  firom  Nature. 

tl&^  Send  a  postal  card  for  It  TO-DAY  I 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO^  '^'f 

Seed  Orowers, 

"    PHILADELPHIA. 


Tni»  to  NaiqrQ 
balb  b¥ 
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AMERICAN     GARDENING. 


! ISeberI  don,  ! 


I 

I 


114  OkiHlwn  St..  lEff  rOIK. 


Illustrated    Catalogue 

of  Vegatable  and  Flower  Seod* 
NOW  READY. 


i 


EVERY    6ARDENER    SHOULD  HAVE   ONE. 
Free  on  Application. 


CLEARY  &  CO., 


Mention  Amerioan  Gardening  when  you  write. 

WiUiain  Elliott  &  Sons 

xf^SlSf"  **  J^?*»  rooms.  62^  Dey  Street,  New 
York  City.  M  followe : 

Tuesday,  M&roh  16,  11  A.M . 

A  large  shipment  per  "  8.  8.  Werkendam  ♦•  includ- 
ing all  the  leading  kinds  of  Roses.  In  bundles  of  ten, 
to  five  varieties.  A  large  quantity  of  well  budded 
Ghent  Azaleas,  also  Hardy  Rhododendrons.  Spring 
Bulbs  of  all  kinds  will  also  be  offered.  *'*'«^"*» 

Friday,  Btaroh  19,  11  A.M. 
^j22»^  Nursery  Stock, .  OladioU,  TubeNses,  Cala- 

J>El'^l^^:i^!:''X^iS^'!'  ofhouse plants. 

Goods  on  view  morning  of  sales.    Catalogues  free. 

Meaftlon  Anaertcan  Qardening  when  you  write. 

60  Veeey  Street, 
New   York   CItlr. 

Auctioneers  of  Planta,  Bulbs,,  etc.,  will  begin 
theit  season  on 

.Tuesday,  March  16,  at  11  A.M.,  with  a 
^m.plete  assortment  of  Irish  Grown  Roses, 
Ntfrsery  Stock,  Tuberoses,  Caladiums,  Dahlias, 

Canna  RooU,  Gladioli,  etc.,  etc. 
^ales  erery  Tuesday  and  Friday  hereafter. 

Catalogfue  on  application. 
MeotioB  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

I  M.  ClRDNtfl  &  CO., 

189  Filloi  Strsst.  Kff  YOK. 

Win  sell  every  TUBSDAT  and  FRIDAY 
at  their  rooms  at  1 1  a. m.  H.  P.  and  Stand- 
ard Roses.  A  grenerml  line  of  Nursery 
Stook  and  Spring:  Bvlhs. 

Mention  American  QardBnlny  when  yog  wrtte. 

FOR  SALE. 

^S^Tf^  *"f!!3!<».  iwyraWeln  advaa^. 
JJlS1S9!T*  ^  «**''S??  ••  Pwtof  theadTt.. 
Me  eats  er  display  type  allowed. 

QVLSIBBOSCH  BROS.,  bnlha  and  plants,  Sngle- 
wood.  If,  J, 

gTRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Circular  free.  Wm. 
^    Carson  &  Son,  Rutland,  O. 

gTRAWBERRIES,  Potatoes.  Seeds.  Catalogue 
*^   free.    Wm.  Olds,  Okemos.  Mich. 


S?'5^^^^^**'KS.-Be8t  plants  of  the  best  varie- 
o  «<»•  OUcts.  per  100  by  mall.  Wm.  Perry.  Cool 
bpring,  Del. 


LOVELY  ARBUTUS  plants,  ferns  and  flowers 
8  ri*'       &  Y  ^y'^™*'**^^     Nurseries,      Lebanon 

■pOR  8  ALE,  Farm  of  160  acres,  1-2  mile  from  village 
of  Ovid,  Mich.     For  parUculars  write  N.  O. 
Moyers,  Ovid.  Mich. 

T> ADISH  and  LETTUCE  Seed  for  forcing.  Write 
eU^^  Samples  and  Prlcea  Prank  H.  Battles, 
Seedsman.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


(5.LAS8  at  wholesale,  rock  bottom  prices.  Also 
n  p^^nj'^^F  greenhouses.  The  Reed  Q  lass  &  Paint 
Co..  456  W.  Brdadway,  New  York. 


T)0  YOU  WANT  the  best  flower  pots?  If  so.  send 
-I  «Hr«»foTheWhiUdlnPotteryCo., 713 Wharton 
Bt.,  Philadelphia.  Three  shipping  poln'ta.  can  save 
yon  freight. 


Jf  EW  PINK  VIOLET  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor  (named  by 
permission),  veiy  fragrant.  12.00  perdozen.  $18 
P  •  r  100.  Also  Marie  Louise,  f  1  per  100.  any  quantity. 
O'^ders  filled  In  rotation.  G.  Saltfbrd,  Violet 
Specialist,  Rhlnebeck,  N.  Y. 


PRIVATE    GARDENERS. 

We  Bolicit  for  poblleatloB  under  tbie  beading 
aotee  on  the  work  beinc  done  by  pnvate  f  ar- 
donere,  ehaaffee  in  appointment,  and  all  matters 
ei  Intoreet  to  hortlcnltnftota  renerally.     - 

Auction  Salei^. 

Taesday,  Blarch*  16.— Hardy  Roses.  Stand- 
ard Roses,  Lilacs,  Hydrangeas,  '  Nursery 
Stock,  Spring  Bnlbs,  at  Blliotf  s  Rooms,  Ne'^r 
York. 

Irish  Roses,  General  Nursery  Stock,  Bulbs, 
and  Spring  Plants,  at  deary's  Rooms,  New 
York. 

Dwarf  H.  P.  and  Standard  Roses :  Asaleas. 
Pseonies,  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  at  Gardners* 
Rooms,  New  York. 

Friday,  March  19.— Sales  wHl  also  be  held 
as  indicated  above. 


QECOND  crop  seed  potatoes  make  early  kinds 
^  larger  and  earlier.  Be  first,  sure!  ^ew  Queen, 
Thorbom,  Burpee's  Extra  Early,  etc.  Prices  very 
low.  Free  Pamphlet  John  C,  Pearce  A  Co.,  430 
W.  Main  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

QTRAWBfiRRY  PLANTS.  Try  the  Margaret 
^  Fountain.  Michigan,  Clyde.  Glen  Marv.  H»ad- 
quarten  for  Oan<iy,  Brandy  wine  Marshall,  Parker 
Barle  and  all  choice  standards-  Catalogue  free  to 
all.    C.  N.  Flansburgh,  Leslie,  Mieh. 

pEDAR  OIL  INSECTICIDE,  bttter  and  cheaper 
^  than  fir-tree  oil,  12.50  the  (TMllon;  ti.OO  the 
quart  tlu.  Cedar  Oil  soap,  pound  tins,  SO  cents; 
half  pounds  25  cents.  Sold  by  seedsmen  and  fiorlsu. 
August  Rolker  A  Sons.  New  York,  P.  O.  Station  E. 

T>ES  r  offer,  yet.  Hay's  seeds,  bulbs  and  plants  are 
^^  Kood  as  grows.  Lowest  prices  for  best  quatlty. 
Send  list  of  wh*t  yon  need  for  qaotaclona  Our  list 
and  ten  packets,  your  choice,  flower  or.  vegetable 
seeds,  our  selection  of  sorts,  tor  10  eta.  Jdhn  S.  Hay, 
Oneida,  N.Y. 


CHRYS ANTHE MUMS.  Fine  plants,  true  to  name, 
postpaid.  New  York,  Liberty,  Invincible,  Au- 
tumn Bride,  15  cts.  e^ch.  Indiana.  Mrs.  Perrtn, 
Gretchen  Buettoer,  Violescent,  Pink  Ivory,  10  cts. 
each.  Standard  varieties,  6  cts.  9.  V.  Myers,  Flor^ 
1st,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


1  0  0'0( )  VIOLETS  given  away.  $1  per  100  pays  for 
x\j^\j\j\j  packing  and  postage,  must  have  room 
In  greenhouses  at  onoe.  Toung  well-roeted  plants. 
Lady  Campbell.  The  earliest,  freest  bloomer,  sweet- 
est and  healthlestof  all  double  violets.  C.  E.  Price, 
Smlthtown  Branch,  N.  Y.        .  ** 


WIXON  PLUM  TREES.  Very  extra  stock,  have 
^*  no  stunted  mailing  stses.  Over  forty  vari- 
eties oriental  plums  now  being  tested.  *  Can  furnish 
many  of  fruiting  age.*  The  lanrestslseare  really  the 
cheapest  trees  to  plant.  Our  stock  is  clean,  healthy, 
vigorous,  with  perfectly  formed  heads.  Address 
Bridgeport  Nursery,  Conn. 


pOLLECTION  J.-l  vine  of  the  neW  red  grape, 
^  *'  AUce,"  $1.00:  1  vine  each  Worden,  Brighton, 
Niagara  and  Diamond.  00  cts.  Free  ,by  mail  for 
$1.00.  Collection  K.^One  vine  each  Agawam, 
Brighton  and  Delaware  (reds);  Concord.  Moore's 
Early  and  Worden  (blacHs);  Diamond,  Niagara  and 
Pockllngton  (Whites).  Free  by  msll  for  76 ctA  Ad- 
dress M.  H.  Rldgeway.  Wabash -Olty,  Ind. 


(:;.OLD-GOIN  VINELESS.  I  am  thd  originator  of 
^^  this  improved  strain  of  the  vlneless  Sweet 
Potato,  and  I  will  send  free  a  full  history  of  It  and 
how  it  wss  brought  to  Its  presentstate  of  perfection, 
and  how  to  grow  tbem  suocess/uUy,  or  for  10  cts.  In 
stamps  I  will  include  a  aiiunple  potato,  >  and  the 
stamps  may  be  deducted  from  the  first  order. 
Win  am  T.  Simpson,  Box  74,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 


/J.LADIOLI,  CANNAS,  CLiVlAS,.  Soochet  and 
^^  Lemolne's  novelties  first  offered  In  America. 
Special  tested  selections  at  European  prices.  Extra 
mixtures :  Ingleslde  Hybrids,  Dr.  Van  Fleet's  choice 
collection,  Burbank'S  California  Select,  Mt.  Vernon 
Hybrids,  Groff's  Hybridised  Seed  and  Seedlings. 
Oannas,  Italia,  Austria,  and  best  standards.  New 
Hybrid  Clivlas.  Canna  Seed.  H.  H.  Groff,  Slmcoe, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

TlERMUDA  GRASS  is  the  greatest  lawn  grass  in 
-*-'  the  world  and  it  ought  to  succeed  wherever 
wlnterwheat  la  grown,  so  easy  to  grow  too.    I  snp- 

81y  the  roots  in  bans  or  barrels  very  cheaply, 
[arch  and  April  is  the  time  to  order.  If  you  want 
anything  in  the  way  of  seeds  or  plants  grown  In  the 
South,  write  me  for  It  and  I  will  procure  you  the 
best  and  at  reasonable  prices.  Samuel  A.  Cook, 
Drawer  N..  Milled gevlile,  Georgia. 

9  A  ACRES  rich,  level  farm  land,  free  from  rocks 
^^  and  swamps,  and  especially  adapted  for  tmck, 
fruit,  cotton  and  tobacco  raining,  for  1300.  payable 
910  down  and  |1  or  more  weekly.  Convenient  to 
great  eastern  markets.  In  thickly  settled  «aection  of 
Virginia.  Genial  climate  all  veer.  Splendid  water. 
Schools,  churches,  stor(«,  mills  and  desirable  neigh- 
bors. Deed  free  and  title  guaranteed.  No  malsria. 
mosquitoes,  blizzards  or  floods.  Taxes  and  freight, 
rates  low.  For  further  information  write  to  D.  L. " 
Rlsley.  211  S.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

T  ABGEST  STOCK  of  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
■^  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant  and  Grape  to 
select  from  In  Michigan.  Crescent,  Warfleld, 
Lovett,  and  Michel's  Early,  «1.50  per  1000.  Green- 
>ine.  Ha verland.  Jessie,  and  BederWood,  1175  per 
1000.  Bnbnch,  Dayton,  Enhance.  Gandy.  Parker 
Earle,  Tlmbrell,  $2.00  per  1000.  Cuthbert,  Hansel, 
and  Turner.  $3.25;  Palmer,  $4.Q0.  Klttatlnny.  Early 
Harvesir..  and  Wilson.  $4.0n.  Cencord  Grapes,  $12.00 
and  $16.00  per  1000.  True  to  name.  No.  1  stock. 
Address  Wm.  C.  Babcock,  Brldgman,  Mich. 


Appointment. 

Mr.  Jarmes  McGary.  for  i^any  years  in  th« 
employ  of  R.  G.  Dun,  Esq.^.at  NarragsuBett 
Pier,  has  accepted  the  position  of  gardener 
with  Mr.  John  N.  Hazard,.  Peace  Dale.  B.  L 

Boston*  Mass. 

At  the  exhibition  of  the  Maaaachusetti 
Horticultural  Society  on  Feb.  27.  Jamei 
Comiey  contributed  a  beautiful  basket  of 
orchids,  montly  Coelogyne  cristata.  but  in- 
terspersed with  Cattleya  Moaiiae  and  Gy- 
prlpedlum  villosum,  and  the  whole  fringed 
around  with  foliage  of  Grevillea  robusU, 
he  also  brought  a  collection  of  roses,  in- 
cluding Glolre  Lyonnaise,  Safrano,  Francis 
B.  Hayes.  Oakmont,  Isabella  Sprunt,  thi 
Bride,  Heine  Marie  Henriette,  and  a  large 
bunch  of  very  line  California  violets.  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Gill  brought  fieveral  varieties  of  Pd* 
argon ium,  three  Narcissus  and  two  of  An- 
tirrhinum; also  Bougainvillea  glabra  San- 
deriana.  Coreopsis,  Abutilons,  Cyclamens, 
Tropaeolums,  Amaryllis,  Tulips,  Carna- 
tions, Genista,  Begonias,  etc.  Mrs.  P.  D. 
Richards  exhibited  Pinus  palustrhs  from 
Pinehurst,  N.  C.  Arthur  F.  CooUdge  ex- 
hibited TenniBball  lettuce,  Round  Globe 
radishes,  beet  greens  and  parsley;  George 
D.  Moore,  radishes,  and  Hon.  Aaron  Low,, 
spinach. 

Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y. 

The  programme  of  the  Dutchess  County 
Horticurtural  Society,  Just  received,  has  the 
following  topics  for  discussion:  April  7: 
"Grape  Growing  Under  Glase."  by  Mr. 
James  Withers,  of  "American  Gardening." 
May  6:"Ro8e  Culture  Under  Glass,"  by 
Mr.  James'  Blaii,  Staatsburgh.  June  (at 
Annandale  Rose  Show):  "A  Plea  for  Gar- 
den Rodes,"  by  Mr.  Patrick  O'Mara.  of 
Messrs.  Peter  Henderson  A  Co.  September: 
"Outside  Fruits  for  the  Family  Table,"  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Harrison,  Rhinecllff.  Oct.  %: 
"My  Ehcperience  with  Greenhouse  Grapes 
Grown  Outside,"  by  Mr.  William  Russell, 
Mlllbrook.  Nor.  3:  "VegeUblea  for  the 
Family  Table,"  by  Mr.  Herman  Asher, 
Rhlnebeck.  Dec.  1:  "Peaches  and  Neo- 
Urines  Under  Glass,"  by  Mr.  William 
Turner,  Tarrytown.  Jan.  5:  "Hdps  and 
Hints  for  the  Amateur,"  by  Mr.  Wallace 
G.  Gomersall.  FishkUl-on-Hudson. 

•nie  Dutcheee  County  Horticultural  Society 
met  at  Poughkeepsle,  March  8.  TTiree  nev 
members  were  elected  and  three  nomlDatel 
The  membership  now  etande  at  106.  It  wss 
resolved  that  the  June  meeting  be  held  at 
Annandale.  June  16.  in  conjunction  with  the 
Annandale  Rose  Show,  June  16  and  17.  At 
this  meeting  Mr.  Patrick  O'Mara  of  Peter 
Henderson  4k  Co.  will  read  a  paper  entitled 
"A  Plea  for  Garden  Roses."  It  was  resolved 
to  offer  a  |25  premium,  to  be  competed  for  at 
the  Annandale  Rose  Show  for  the  best  coUee- 
tion  of  Roses.  25  varietiesL  8  blooma  of  each. 
It  was  also  decided  that  tne  September  meet- 
ing be  held  at  Mlllbrook,  when  it  is  expected 
an  exhibition  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables  and  I 
Fruits  will  be  held,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mlllbrook  Hdrticultural  Society.  At  this  meet- 
ing a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Thomas  Har- 
rlson,  on  "Outside  Fruits  for  the  Family 
Table."  It  was  decided  to  place  a  $25  prem- 
ium, in  the  form  of  a  cup  or  cash,  at  the  dH- 
posal  of  the  Mlllbrook  Horticultural  Society. 

A  number  of  replies  4o  questions  were  read 
at  the  meeting.  Among  them  a  reply  from 
Mr.  John  N.  May  to  the  question,  "What  Is 
the  Best  Formula  for  a  Fertiliser  for  Roses 
Under  Glass."  PVom  Mr.  Robert  C«uneron  of 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  answers  to  the 
questions:  (a)  "What  Are  the  Best  Twenty 
Annuals  for  Cut  Flower  Purposes?"  (b)  "What 
Are  the  Beet  Twelve  Annuale  for  an  Ama- 
tuer*s  Garden?"  (see  below),  and  from  Mr. 
John  R.  Fotheringham,  of  F.  R.  Pierson  ft 
Co.,  to  the  question.  "What  Is  the  Best  Collec- 
tion of  Hardy  Perennials  to  Give  a  Succes- 
sion of  Bloom  the  Whole  Year?" 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  Wednesday, 
April  7,  when  Mr.  James  Withers  of  "Ameri- 
can iCJardening,"  will  talk  on  "Commercial 
Grape  (Irowjng  Under  Gloss." 

The  Beat  Annuals. 

What  are  the  best  twenty  annuals  for  cut 
flower  purposes? 

Antirrhinum  majus  and  ^its  yarietles.  If 
the  seeds  ere  sown  early  in  March  In  pots  or 
boxes  in  the  greenhouse  and  grown  along 
until  May  then  planted  out  In  the  garden. 
In  good  rich  soil,  and  in  a  sunny  position, 
plants  will  bloom  early  and  con  tin  uj^  flowering 
until  late  In  the  eeason.  The  plants  grow 
about  two  feet  in  height  and  are  of  various 
colors.    The  self-colored  kinds  are  very  good. 

China  Asters  are  Indlspensible  for  catting, 
but  they  ere  so  well  known  that  they  need 
no  comment  here. 

The  Calendulas  have  gcx>d  yellow  flowers  and 
if  they  are  not  needed  early  in  the  season 
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ther  oan  be  lowii  in  the  garden.  Orange 
King.  Meteor  and  Prince  of  6range  are  deslr. 
able  kinds  to  grow. 

Iberis  coronarla  growa  from  one  foot  to  one 
and  a  half  in  height,  and  has  good  sized 
spikes  of  white  flowers.  It  grows  freely  in  a 
rich,  loose  soil  and  requires  room  to  develop 
into  strong  plants.  It  can  be  sown  out  of 
doora  early  in  the  season. 

The  annual  Chrysanthemums  are  excellent 
for  cutting;  iX'  required  early  they  can  be 
■own  in  the  greenhouse  In  April  and  when 
the  weather  is  favorable  can  be  planted  out 
of  doors.  They  do  wen  also  sown  in  the 
garden  out  of  doors  in  May. 

The  annual  Coreopsis  are  also  good  and  are 
easily  raised  by  sawing  them  in  the  open 
ground  early  in  the  season.  Some  of  the  best 
species  are  Drummondi,  tinctoria,  and  At- 
kinsoniana. 

Dlanthus  sinensis  and  its  varieties  are 
very  useful  and  last  well. 

Oaillardia  picta,  variety  Lorenslana,  has 
brownish,  crimson,  purple  flowers  and  are  use- 
ful for  cutting. 

lAthyma  odoratus.  the  sweet  pea.  Is  with- 
out doolbt  one  of  the  most  useful  annuals. 
Mignonette  also  is  an  essential  plant;  there 
are  many  deeirai>le  varieties.  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii  and  all  Its  varieties  are  well  adapted 
fbr  cutting  purposes.  Scabiosa  atropurpurea 
haa  flowers  of  various  colors  and  they  last 
well  when  cut. 

The  garden  stocks  have  good  lasting  quali- 
ties and  they  well  deserve  a  place  In  this  list. 
The  doable  Zlnnlaa  are  showy,  and  the  flow- 
ers last  well.  Centaurea  Cyanus  and  its  varie- 
tiee  are  useful,  although  their  flowers  are  not 
large.  Cosmos  hybrlda,  espeoially  the  white 
form,  is  good  where  it  can  be  had  in  flower 
before  the  frost  comes.  Helianthua  cucum- 
erlfolius  Is  very  good  and  has  clear  yellow 
flowers.  The  annual  Larkspurs  have  showy 
spikes  of  flowers  and  they  last  lor  some  tiipe. 
the  Troimeolums  are  always  useful  and  last 
well.  The  Helichrysums,  "everlaiitings,"  are 
very  useful  for  winter  bouquets. 

The  best  twelve  annuals  for  an  mmateur 
garden  are:  Tropaeolums.  Sweet  Peas, 
ClATkia  slogans  and  pulchella.  Phlox  Dmin- 
mondll.  China  Asters.  Coreopsis  Drummondii 
and  tlnctoria.  Convolvulus  tricolor,  Dianthus 
stnenaia  and  varieties.  French  and  African 
Marigolds,  Shirley  Poppies.  Petunias,  Mig- 
nonette. 

(Signed.)  ROBE>RT  CAMEBON. 

New  York. 

The  carnation  novelty  exhibition  at  the 
American  Institute,  New  York,  on  Tuesday 
proved  a  marked  succeas.  More  than  twen- 
ty exhibitors  from  various  parts  contributed 
some  superb  samples  of  cultivation.  Car- 
nations predominated,  and  of  these  fifteen 
kinte  were  new,  many  being  exhibited  for 
the  first  time.  Those  presented  to  the 
Judges  for  certificate  aa  a  novelty  were 
solMnltted  to  the  crucial  test  at  the  Ameri- 
can Carnation  Society's  rules,  and  one  only 
passed  muster. 

Carnations.— The  certificated  variety 
was  seedling^  No.  3,  from  DaiUedouxe  Bros., 
Flatbush,  L.  I.  This  is  pertiaps  one  of  the 
highest  ideal  carnations  yet  introduced. 
The  grass  I0  deep  green,  slightly  curling, 
stems  rigid  and  lengthy,  fiowers  fairly 
large,  with  perfect  form  and  outline;  color 
a  delicate  blush  on  white  ground,  the 
color  in  the  centei^  being  a  deeper  salmon, 
fragrance  very  marked  (XOO  points). 

This  same  firm  presented  Bay  Ridge 
and  seedling  No.  8;  Also  grand  vases  of 
Helen  Keller  and  Ldzzle  McGowan. 

B.  Leavltt,  Stamford,  Conn.,  staged  Mrs. 
A.  T.  Plummer  a  very  fine  red  seedling. 
This  received  79  points.  Mr.  Leavitt  also 
pat  up  some  Spanish  varieties.  The  petals 
of  these  are  very  deeply  fringed. 

C.  Besold,  Mineola.  staged  a  large  vase 
of  Mrs.  Joost,  and  Nero.  These  scored  79 
and  55  points  respectlvdy. 

Victor,  a  sport  from  Daybreak,  presented 
by  Ho«h  Graham,  Philadelphia,  scored  76 
points.  Daylight,  exhibited  by  Joseph  Tow- 
eU,  PatenBon,  N.  J.,  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Judges,  identical  with  Victor,  and 
received  the  same  number  of  points.  Mayor 
Plngree,  after  Its  long  Journey  from  De- 
troit, Mich.,  appeared  in  excellent  condi- 
tion and  does  the  exhibitors,  Breitmeyer  & 
Sons,  much  credit  Gaiety,  Saginaw  and 
Amazon  were  exhibited  by  Albert  Hake, 
Manchester.  Pa.  J.  N.  May,  Summit,  N.  J., 
had  Maud  Dean  and  Lily  Dean.  Both  these 
had  been  certified  by  the  Institute  at  a 
previous  meeting.  This  exhibitor  also  put 
up  a  vase  of  President  Carnot  rose.  A. 
Herrington,  Madison,  N.  J.,  made  a  grand 
*owing  with  carnations— Storm  King,  Day- 
break, Madam  Duhme,  Albertinl,  Princess 
May  (Bufflish)  and  Church  Warden  (Eng- 
lish). He  also  contributed  a  spray  of 
mi^Q&ette  with  nine  spikes  of  bloom,  all 
of  great  size  and  vigor.    Also  a  vase  of 


Narciasus  Horsfieldi.  Harrison  Quimby, 
Parsippany,  N.  J.,  put  up  a  vase  of  Minnie 
Cook. of  great  merit  <a  cultural  certificate 
was  awarded).  C.  H.  Allen,  Floral  Park, 
made  a  grand  showing  of  W.  Scott. 

Violets.— Ferd.  Boulon.  Sea  Cllfl:.  N.  Y,. 
received  a  certificate  for  Princess  of  Wales, 
a  most  exquisite  lot  of  vjolet^  witb  stems 
ten  inches  long  and  blooms  -  nearly  tWo 
inches  in  diameter;  bunches  of\  Luxonne 
and  California  came  from  the  same  exhib- 
itor. George  Saltford,  Rhinebeck,  N.  X-> 
exhibited  the  new  Pink  Violet,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Astor,  which  has  be^n  previously  descrlb^ 
in  these  columns. 

F.  G.  Mense,  Glen  Cove,  :L.  I.,  put  up 
two  large  bunches  of.  Marie  Loidise — cme 
lot  grown  in  cold  frames  and  the  other  in- 
door]8.    Both  were  superb. 

MiBcellaneoaB.-*john  Lewis.  Childs» 
Floral  Park,  L.  I.^  showed  Antirrhinum 
majus  albus  (very  fine)  and  Amaryllis  aullca 
platypetala,  John  White.  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
exhibited  his  variegated  leaved  Canna  John 
White,  for  which  a  certificate  of  merit  was 
awarded.  From  plants  in  a  number  of 
small  pots  it  was  proven  that  the  variety 
comes  true  from  seed.  Julius  Roehrs, 
CaMton  Hill,  N,  J.,  made  a  nice  exhibit  of 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  Narcissus  Golden 
Spur,  in  pans.  Messrs.  Siebrecht  &  Son 
had  Palms  In  variety. 

There  .was  a  l^rge  attendance  bpth  of  the 
trade  and  general  public  at  the  afternoon 
meeting,  at  which  C.  L.  Allen,  C.  H.  Allen, 
Henry  Bird,  J.  White,  A.  Herrington,  J. 
Withero  and  J.  F.  Johnson  spoke. 


Sitttatloiis  W«iited« 

Advertisements  wlU  be  Inserted  under  this  head- 
ing at  OKI  csifT  PER  WOBD  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  The  address  to  be  counted  as  part  ot. 
the  advertisement.  No  advertisement  inserted  for 
less  than  fifteen  cents  per  insertioa. 

QITUATION  wanted  by  married  man,  age  27,  no 
^  children,  tcr  take  charge  of  gentleman's  place,  10 
years*  experience  in  greenhouses,  etc.,  2  years  in 
last  place,  can  famish  best  of  references,  Scotch. 
Address  1131  HUl  Crest,  N.  Broadway.  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

T)T  women,  each  with  an  infant  or  yonng  child, 
-'-'  situations  in  the  country  (general  housework, 
plain  oookingr  ete^)  la  New  York  and  adjacent 
States.  Small  wages  expected.  Railroad  fare  paid 
by  Association.  Apply  State  Charttles  Aid  Associ- 
ation, 105  East  Twenty-second  St.,  New  York  City. 

n.  ARDEN  BR.  Scotcb  ^  married .  three  children,  ages 
^  respectively  6,  18,  15;  desired  position  in  flrst- 
class  private  place;  thoroughly  convprsant  with 
gardening  and  greenhouse  work  in  all  its  branches, 
good  all  round  grower,  sober,  honest,  industrious, 
can  give  exceptional  references.  W.  F.,  P.  O.  Box 
2541,  N.  Y.  City.  v 

TJEAD  GARDENERS.— We  have  constaatly  on 
•*^  hand  Gardeners  of  all  klndsi  single  and  mar- 
ried—men  competent  to  l^ke  charge  of  graperies, 
greenbooses,  vegetable  gardens,  lawns,  roads,  ahd 
the  usual  work  pertaining,  to  their  profession. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Peter  Henderson  A  Co., 
85  A  87  Cortlandt  St,  New  York. 

■      •    I  •   I.I      ,        •     _  ' 

(:; AKDBNERS.'  fanners,  etc— Employers  desiring 
^^  the  services  of  reliable  men  to  flII  positions  as 
above,  are  invited  to  corresixmd  with  us.  On  our 
Register  are  the  names  of  excellent  men  whom  we 
have  known  for  a-long'tlme.  No  fee  charged  to  any 
one.— R.  &  J.  Parqnhar  A  Co  ,  Seedsmen,  16  and  1^ 
South  Market  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

CITUATION  wanted,  by  a  gardener  and  grower; 
^  2S  years*  experience;  conversant  in  all  branches 
of  business,  especially  Torcing  grapes,  roses,  miscel- 
laneous cut  flowers,  palms,  orchids,  mushrooms  and 
ornamental  bedding.  Would  like  a  position  where 
neatness  and  accuracy  are  required.  Ca,n  furnish 
proof.    H.  N.  Birth,  U  Prospect  St,  East  Orange, 

A  LADY  wishesjto-recommend  her  thoroughly  ex- 
-^  perlenced  head  gardener,  as  an  able,  skillful, 
industrious  mAU  of  good  character,  especially  good 
with  flowers,  and  all  greenhouse  work,  maoied, 
with  one  little  g  rl.  I  want  to  get  him  work  by  .the 
first  week  In  April,  sear  the  Hudson,  or  the  coast  if 
possible.  Address  Mrs.  W.  L.  P. ,  28  Gardener  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

fXARDENER  and  fiorist,  Swiss.  48.  married,  no 
^  family,  thoroughly  understand  s  hlfc  business  in 
all  kinds  of  greenhouse  plants,  palms,  crotons, 
draceenas,  ferns,  chrysanthemums,  water  plants, 
roses,  carnations,  violets,  crraperles,  fruits  and  first- 
class  vegetables  under  glass  and  out-of-doors,  orna- 
mental shrubs,  lawns,  and  roads;  life  experience, 
to  take  obarf^e  of  a  «rentleroen's  place,  best  refer- 
ences.   Address  P.  HaesslR,  Hoosick,  N.  Y. 

CITUATION  wanted— First-class  Gardener  with 
*^  diploma  from  both  sides  of  the.  Atlantic.  wlU 
(ruarantee  financial  success  in  producing  cholcf est 
roses,  also  mushrooms  under  glass,  in  same  build- 
ing, and  heat,  thereby  saving  expense  in  labor, 
space  and  fuel;  forclnir  vegetables  under  glass  and 
European  grapes  specialties;  thorough  artist  at 
table  decoratlons£good  landscape  gardener;  best 
city  references.  Wm.  Thompson,  741  First  Ave., 
N.  Y.  City. 


READER. 


WANTED. 

r  Rates,  etc..  same  as  in  *'  For  Sale  *'  column.! 

T/C' ANTED— A  married  man  to  manage  and  work  a 
*'  place  in  fruit,  flowers  and  vegeUMes,  one  mile 
from  city,  either  on  a  salary  or  to  take  an  Interest 
To  a  first-class  sober  man  this  Is  a  splendid  oppor* 
tanlty.  Address  Evergreen,  272  Second  St,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

PEACH  TREES  $2.  h'Io*. 

List  Free.  BELIAHCE  KUBSEBT  CO.,eesf va,  N.T. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

'^IoVk'' RARE  FLOWERS 

*ehoU$  onlv,  address  ELLIS  BB08.» 
Keene,  N.H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  orFKEI^ 

Mention  Amertoan  Gardening  wiieii  you  write,. 

SAVE  MONEY  ON  FFIIIT  PLANT* 

Strawberries  a  tpfcUtttv.  8  Tarm$  Immmae 
ttoek  A  No.  1  plafU$.  30  beat  varieties  straw- 
berries low.  Our  -'S?  cstaloane  tells  why  I  can'asU 
such  chMee  itnck  «o  cheap.  We  ship  all  over  U.  S. 
O.  A.  E.  BA LD  WIN,  M  St.,  Bridgmaa,  Mtch. 
MAntlon  Amertcap  Gardening  when  yoa  wr1t». 

Southern  Vermont  Nursery 

OSBEH  MotTSTAnr  Oai^xToiss,  85  cents  ea<]b. 

VKBuoirr  Bbadtt  Pxab  Tkbbs,  6  to  «  feet.  25  cents  each. 

Send  furCataloirue. 

C.  A.  HINSDILI^  Prop.. 

Lock  Box  459,         .  -  North  Bennington,  Vt. 

Mention  American  Gardening  wthen  you  write. 

VINELESS  YAM  SEED  POTATOES 

SUpsafter^prll  1,  »c.  per  MS.    th^r^  Steek  can 
be  had  for  $1.50  per  bushel  of 

J.  R.  G.  HEFLIN,    Box  4Q6,  Austin,  Tex. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  writfi 

™^1«««««  DAHLIAS 

.    Sl.OO  per  dox.  Catologue  Pree. 

LOTHROP I IIBBIIS.  E.  Bridgiwatir.  Mass. 

Mention  American  Gardening  wlien  you  wrtte. 

Buy*  Direct  from  Nursery  '*  Best. 

TREES  AND  PLAMTS 

At  HVHOLB^ALE  PRI0B8,  CfttalogU  FREE. 
BBLIAHCE  H VB8EBT  CO.,  Box  SOO,  Geneva,  N.  T. 

,  Mention  Aioericaa  GlirdenAng  wihcm  you  write. 

At  Very  Low  Prices. 

Send  now  for  Free  Catalogue.* 
Established  1869.      160   AOBES 

THE  QEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO., 

BOX  ISBl*  BAN0V1L.L.K.  N.  Y. 

Mentton  -AmerlcaTr  Gardening  when  yon  write.  • 


TilEES 


^  /%  _  I        Vtm  of  100  aoree.  W  mile  from 

Lnr  V'llCI  ▼illRgc  of  Orid.  ibchlgan.  For 
lOl  OdJC  ?SfeWI?f«  N.^Moyers. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

CiRAPE  VINES 

For  95  cents  I  will  mail  my  practical  treatise  on 
"Grape  Culture."  Or  for  |1,  12  first-class  vines— 4 
each  Niagara,  Brighton  and  Worden,  liest  White, 
Red  and  Black  varieties,  with  hoolc  free;  or  20  Con- 
cords and  book.  Ordernow.  Win  man  book  at  once, 
vines  in  early  spring.  Postpaid ;  safe  arrival  in  good 
cond  Ition  guairanteed.    Price  list  free. 

J.  B.  TBTON,  Wlllonghby,  Okie. 
Mention  Amerloan  Gardening  wfaen  yiou  write. 

100  BEST  EVER6REEN  SEEDLINGS 

a  "S      '  "  Ivered  free  by  mall,  only  •!.  lOObest 

S  ^  JaB  ^  ^  ergreens  f  to  9  ft.  dellrered  eant  of 
"  ^ciMf #j  Llocky  Mt8. ,  only  BIO.  Write  for  free 
,  catalogue  and  price  list  *  SO  \A^ 
bargainsyiieleotionfl  from  complet« 
nursery  Htock.  Casli  P(^  ^ or  set* 
tins  up  clubs  or  to  salesmen  wlthk 
tor  without  expeHeuce.     Addreiis, 

D.   HILL 

EVEReMEN'SPSIALIST,     DUNDEE,  ILL. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


FLORIofJlPUaClLIFORIil 

Chinese  Nardtsus,  over  100  varieties 
of  Lily  Bulbt,  Camellias,  Palms,  etc. 

HARDY  PLAmrS,  Japan  Maples.  Iris  K.. 
CteniatlSi  Cacti,  Flower  Seedi  and 


vnimsuv.    v«vii,    riuwvr   ooous  Hoa 

sedds  or  the  most  interesting  and 
beautiful  plants  of  California  and  Japan. 

Send  for  our  richly  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
48  pages  giving  full  dTescr  iptions  of  above. 
N.  N.  MIIOIR  ft  00..  San  Franolaeo,  Oal. 
(S8TABLI8HKD  1878). 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 
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JVlore  1  otash 

in  the  fertilizers  applied 
on  the  farm  means 
larger  and  better  yields 
of  crops,  permanent 
improvement  of  the 
soil  and 

More  Money 

in  the  farmer's  pocket. 

All  about  Potash— the  results  of  lu  use  by  actual  ex- 

pariment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States— is 

told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 

ttail  frea  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  n, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  Yoilt, 
Mention  Amerloan  Qa,rdeDlng  whwi  you  write. 

^MIPQ  7.*^? n         'the  iMHt  for  floriiits, 
anirO  Holds,  gardeners,  etc.,  In 

Kellejr's  Florists'  Shears 


Mtntlaa  Affltrieaa  awdanlar  wbra  70a  writ*. 


SLUG  SHOT  Kills  Insects. 


Q 

>» 

o 
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The  value  of  all  work  or  action  must  be 
measured  by  the  ultimate  reeult. 

Tbere  htm  be^n  sold  through  tbaaaad  dealers  con- 
siderably over  five  milllun  poiindt  of  Bluo  Sbot. 
Uoleea  8luo  Shot  had  proved  a  useful  and  valu. 
able  artiele  for  eommon  use,  no  amount  of  adyertit- 
Ing  oonld  have  developed  tbo  trade  or  held  It.  A« 
a  general  Inaeetlolde  It  eUnds  unrtvaled. 

BBNJAMIN  HAMMOND. 

For  pamphlet  addreae 

HAMMOND'S  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS. 

FishkiU-oii-the-Hudgon.  V.  T. 
Mention  American  Gardening  wihen  you  write. 
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CTAlinADn    CI  AlilCD    DATC     B«M>CorouraawprleeUstwltheztmdlsoonnt&AUof 

•^^^^^^"^^i^-^— ^^— ^— ^^— ^^»  parfeet  drainage.    A  Fidl  Um  af  Bali  Pam. 
THE  WHILLDIN  POTTKRV  CO..  713-719  WHARTON  ST.    PHILADKLPHIA. 
BBAMCH     WABXM«rsXfti    I     fearnsj  and  Weatside  Avenues.  JBB8ET  CITT,  V.  J. 

I    Jackson  Avenue  and  Pearson  Street,  LONG  ISLAUD  CITY.  H.  1 
Mention  American  Qardening  when  you  write. 

GI;ASS  &SnSGL^^ 

VANHORNE,  GRIFFEN  &  CO. 

^f^k  tf/.M.     "j;-.*  r-i^^ssTcrivT  new  york. 

Mention  American  OarAening  wihen  you  write. 


GARDEN  CROPS 

binatlon  with  other  fertiliaers.    Beat  results  from  BABIjT  VXQBT. 

use  of  nitrogen  in  soluble  form.   MITRATl  OF  SODA  is  the  i 

'  reliable   source  of  nitrogen.     Tour  soil  may  oontidn  all  the  oti 


of  every  kind  may  be   greatly  in- 1 » 


in  quantity  and  Improved  in 

b7  liberal  use  of  NlTRr 

Ay  either  singly  or  in 


lATB 


naltty 

Bl!I8~»r»impoiwibl>r  without  th« 

moat  aoluble.  cheapeet  and  moat 

A    .     ^  ^.^        -.*—.! r,. . ' —  "-"  other    fertilising  elements    In  nufll- 

i  eient  <lS*S.^i^l^°<l  l*i*  i?^li«l<*  t**<*^  o"*!*  beosMe  it  is  deficient  In  nitrogen.  0.f*ir  this  defloienoy  by 
)  using  NITRATK  OF  80DA.  All  about  its  soaroe,  use  and  the  profits  rertalttng  therefrom  in  book  on 
•  "FOOD  FOB  PliANTB, 
'  Sent  rBBS. 


^^^^SJVLH  ARR  IS,  Moreton  Farm.  P.O..  N.Y. 


Mention  American  Oardenlnv  when  yoo  write. 


DON'T  WISTE  ANY  HCNE 

of  your  God-fflven  time  and  gtreofftb  in  jrrow- 
loff  any  kind  of  a  farm  or  urarden  cr^p  without 
vuang  one  of  the  Z.  Breed  Weeders.  They  will 
•ave  three-fourths  to  nioe-tentbs  of  your  time, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  uge  one.  Tbousandg  of 
farmers  and  gardeners  all  over  the  U.  8.  will 
testify  to  this.  WIU  work  ooro,  hills  and  all. 
until  it  is  18  inches  high.  poUtoes  8  to  10,  end 
all  other  crops  In  proportion.  Will  work  corn, 
potatoes,  peas,  beans,  cucumbers,  squashes, 
melons,  oabbaffes,  tomatoes,  celery,  asparagus, 
strawberries,  beets,  carrots,  onions,  etc.,  to 
your  perfect  satisfaction,  and  give  better  crops 
than  by  any  other  method.  This  may  seem  im- 
possible  to  you  but  It  Is  true  nevertheless. 

**  I  used  Toor  No.  8,  or  Onion  Weeder,  the  patt  year. 
'When  I  tried  it  first  my  very  conaervadre  ancle,  an  old 
oniongrower.  tried  to  find  the  onions  that  were  polled 
out.  He  said  It  did  not  poll  up  as  many  sstheboys  would . 
I  ran  orer  the  S^acre  lot  erery  few  days  and  the  boys  be- 
gan to  think  they  would  not  hare  any  more  work  from 
me.  The  surfsce  of  the  ground  on  my  carrot  field  baked 
hard  and  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  seen  the  light 
of  dajr  had  1  not  used  the  weeder  to  break  up  the  crust. 
I  would  not  part  with  )t  at  any  price  if  1  could  not  get 
another."      ORLANDO  F.  NEWHALL,  Peabody,  Mass. 


mT---L^ 


"lam  BO  well  pleased  with  my  No.  4  Weeder  that  1 
thought  I  would  write  and  tell  you  that  I  hare  tended| 
twenty-three  acres  of  co  m.  one  and  a  half  acres  of  beans 
besldes'sweet  potatoes,  garden  truck,  blackberries,  rasp> 
berries,  not  using  any  other  tool  of  any  kind.  I  made  a 
perfect  success  of  it.  Hare  done  It  all  with  one  horse, 
going  over  the  entire  lot  in  less  than  two  days." 

DAVID  HAN8BAR0ER,  Ansonla,  O. 


There  are  many  reasons  why  you  cannot  afford  to  do  without  a  weeder  this  year.     8^nd  to- 
day for  circulars  frivinir  full  information.     Nine  slses  and  styles  of  walkingr,  rldiuir  and  hand 
weeders.    One  of  these  will  hit  your  ease  surely. 
THEZ.  BREED  WEEDER  CO..  (Dssk  9,)  26  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mention  American  Oardening  --^en  yon  wriU. 


Money  Methods  in  the  Market 
Garden. — V, 

iloney  in  the  Strawberry  Field. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to 
describe  methods  by  which  the  larg- 
est berries  can  be  grown  to  sell  at 
fancy  prices,  nor  how  to  produce  fine 
exhibition  berries,  but  to  describe  how 
to  get  the  most  bushels  per  acre,  and 
berries  of  good  size  and  quality  for 
the  general  market  For  twenty  years 
I  have  been  growing  strawberries,  and 
in  that  time  have  tried  many  experi- 
ments, and  the  plan  now  settled  upon 
in  growing  them  for  market  has  not 
failed  ta  give  m^  good  crops,  and  has 
made  some  money  for  me. 

In  starting  a  new  bed  begin  very 
early  in  the  spring,  and,  in  order  to 
get  the  ground  in  condition  to  work 
very  early,  it  is  plowed  in  the  fall, 
stable  manures  being  drawn  on  in  the 
winter  and  the  ground  covered  by  two 
or  three  inches  in  depth,  or  about  50 
tons  per  acre.  In  this  place  I  can  buy 
plant  food  more  cheaply  in  manure 
than  in  chemical  fertilizers.  Wheu 
tiie  ground  is  sufficiently  dry  In  the 
spring  harrowing  is  commenced,  first 
using  a  harrow  made  something  like 
the  "Cutaway"  harrow,  which  la  about 
equal  to  plowing  the  ground.  This  is 
followed  by  a  fine-toothed  smoothing 
harrow  and  finished  with  a  light  plauk 
drag.  With  a  small  plow  open  fur- 
rows four  or  five  Inches  deep  and 
about  three  feet  apart. 

For  transplanting  I  use  plants  from 
the  new  bed  which  were  set  the  year 
before  and  have  not  yet  fruited,  a  few 
rows  being  allowed  to  run  together, 
completely  covering  the  ground.  With 
a  spading  fork  dig  up  the  plants  In 
sods  and  load  them  on  a  low  wagon, 
taking  up  a  space  about  sixteen  inches 
wide  between  the  rows.  Draw  the 
plants  along  the  furrows  which  have 
been  made  for  them,  and  unload  them 
in  piles  one  or  two  rods  apart.  Id 
transplanting  I  like  to  have  three  men 
—one  to  break  the  plants  apart,  leav- 
ing some  soil  on  the  roots,  and  drop 
them  about  sixteen  inches  apart;  an- 
other man  following  puts  them  in 
place  and  draws  a  little  soil  around 
them  with  his  hands;  the  other  man 
with  a  hoe  draws  more  soil  around 
the  plants  and  presses  them  down 
with  his  foot.  This  is  the  easiest  and 
most  satisfactory  way  I  have  found 
to  set  strawberry  plants  in  large  num- 
beiB.  The  plants  are  set  so  early  in 
the  spring  that  the  leaves  liaYe  only 
just  started.  With  so  small  leaves 
and  with  so  much  moisture  in  the 
ground  nearly  every  plant  will  live. 

As  some  Roil  is  left  on  the  roots  In 
transplanting,  iheiv  growth  is  but  lit- 
tle hindered  by  the  transplanting  and 
they  get  a  very  early  start.  A  few 
rows  are  set  with  the  plants  very  close 
together,  so  as  to  have  plants  to  fill  In 
if  any  should  fall  to  live  or  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  white  grubs. 

Cultivation  is  commenced  soon  after 
transplanting,  and  the  horse  cultivator 
Is  followed  by  a  wheel  hoe.  which 
leaves  but  little  weeding  to  be  done 
by  hand.  If  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  growth  of  the  plants  nitrate  of 
soda  is  given. 

All  the  fruit  stems  and  runners  are 
kept  cut  until  about  the  first  of  July, 
so  that  cultivation  can  be  carried 
on  close  to  the  plants;  at  that  date  I 
let  one  runner  on  each  plant  set  in 
the  rows,  and  a  little  later  more  run- 
nera  are  allowed  to  grow  out  around 
the  plants,  being  so  trained  as  to  set 
plants  six  to  eight  inches  apart.  When 
the  row  Is  filled  out  In  this  way  to 
about  twenty  inches  wide,   I  try  to 
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keep  all  other  runners  cut.  These 
small  spaces  between  the  plants  may 
be  worked  with  a  narrow  hoe,  and  tbo 
soil  should  be  stirred  very  frequently 
to  keep  It  loose  and  to  stop  the  weeds 
from  growing.  The  bed  is  mulched 
with  manure  when  the  ground  freezes 
and  the  next  year  the  cultivation  and 
weeding  are  kept  up  until  the  berries 
are  nearly  grown. 

For  the  general  market  the  best 
strawberry  I  have  found  is  the  War- 
fleld.  It  is  very  prolific,  a  good  ship- 
per and  a  very  handsome  berry  when 
well  grown;  It  does  well  on  all  kinds 
of  soil,  and  with  me  it  is  a  money 
maker.  I  have  a  trade  at  nearby  sum- 
mer resorts  for  some  very  large  berries 
at  a  fancy  price,  for  which  purpose  I 
grow  Bubach  and  Marshall. 

The  Warfleld  and  Parker  Barle  will 
set  so  many  berries  that  they  will  not 
an  grow  to  a  good  size  with  ordinary 
culture,  but  on  very  rich  ground  and 
with  irrigation  I  get  large  crops,  gen- 
erally over  200  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
portions  of  my  field  have  yielded  me 
at  the  rate  of  500  bushels  per  acre. 
W.  H.  JBNKINS. 

Delaware  CJounty,  N.  Y. 


The  Apiary. 

In  a  few  weekB^  time  our  bees  will  want 
poUen;  they  are  now  breefding  rapidly  and 
omwume  a  conalderable  quantity  of  food; 
they  Also  want  water  very  badly.  Dur- 
ing warm  days,  when  they  are  flying,  set 
oat  a  flat  dish  with  water  and  throw  a  lot 
of  little  pine  sticks  on  top,  so  that  the 
bees  can  sit  on  them  and  sip  the  water. 
Tills  means  a  saying  of  the  lives  of  many 
bees,  tor  they  will  go  where  they  can  get 
water,  and  often  get  chilled,  and  can  never 
return  to  the  hive. 

Fine  rye  flour  makes  the  best  subetitote 
for  pollen.  Place  eome  in  a  shallow  dish 
and  0ee  how  eagerly  the  bees  go  for  it. 
Tlie  water  and  rye  |neal  should  be  dose 
to  the  apiary  in  a  sheltered  nook.        ... 

See  that  there  is  plenty  of  honey,  as  a 
great  deal  is  required  to  build  up  properly 
in  the  spring.  U  the  colony  is  short  of 
feed,  it  will  economise  and  not  raise  enough 
brood,  with  the  result  that  you  will  have  a 
weak  colony  wben  you  want  a  rousidg 
strong  one  to  gather  the  honey.  It  does 
not  pay  to  underfeed  our  bees  any  more 
than  It  does  to  practise  the  same  falsity 
with  our  vegetable  plants  or  berries.  The 
result  is  ultimately  the  same— no  proflt  or 
entire  starvation. 

The  best  way  to  feed  colonies  that  need 
food  now  is  by  taking  pulverized  eugar  and 
working  hooey  into  it'  until  It  is  a  stiff 
dough;  lay  a  cake  of  this  right  on  top  of 
the  brood  nest,  cover  snugly;  the  bees  will 
do  the  rest.  Only  see  you  keep  enough 
there  for  them. 

Be  very  careful  in  examining  the  bees 
that  you  do  not  chill  them.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances tear  the  brood  nest  uipart;  the 
honey  is  at  the  sides  and  on  top.  atfdi  if  you 
cannot  flnd  much  there,  feed  at  once.  I 
hare  had  cases  where  there  was  too  much 
honey,  but  that  does  not  occur  often,  but 
if  a  hive  be  found  that  seems  to  have 
every  frame  filled  with  honey  and  a  small 
duster  of  bees,,  it  will  be  well  to  take  a 
frame  out  close  to  the  cluster,  not  out  of 
the  cluster,  and  insert  it  Into  a  hive  that 
wants  food,  putting  an  empty  comb  in 
its  place  to  make  room-  for  the  beee  to 
extend  the  brood  nest. 

Some  colonies  are  slow  at  building  up, 
even  if  they  have  plenty  of  honey  in  the 
spring,  and  right  here  I  learned  that  even 
some  bees  are  like  my  neighbor,  always 
afraid  there  will  not  be  enough,  an>d'  too 
stingy  to  use  what  there  is  already.  How 
do  I  know?  Well,  whenever  I  cut  off  the 
eapplngs  from  part  of  a  comb,  every  few 
days,  they  will  use  the  honey  much  faster 
and  breed  up  much  better.  Tou  /see,  they 
think  I  put  so  much  new  honey  in  and  that 
they  do  not  take  of  their  own. 

L.  W.  LIGHTLY. 
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BKTMSE-SAUMAS     ^ 
PittalwilllL 

PAvis-ciiaifBKas 

Pittalwisk. 
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ONSIDER  THE  COST.   Suppose  the 
building  is  60x25x20.     It  will  require 
to  paint  it,  14  gals,  ready-mixed  paint 
at  jjii.25  per  gal. — $17.50. 

Or,  four  25-lb.  kegs  of  white  lead,  $6.00 ; 
five  gals,  pure  linseed  oil,  $2.00 ;  four  cans 
tinting  colors,  80  cts. ;  }4  pt.  Japan  dryer, 
1 5  cts. ;  }4  pt.  turpentine,  5  cts.  Total, 
$9.00— a  saving  of  $8.50  In  favor  of 
Pure  White  Lead  without  considering 
its  greater  durability.  Examine  the  brand 
(see  list). 

r^fll^rji  By  oiiaf  Natknal  Lead  Co.'t  Pore  White  Lead  Tintfaif  CnU 
,1**^  1^1^  on,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free ;. 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses-  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinatlona  of  shades  forwarded  npon  application  to  tbosft 
intending  to  paint.  ^ 

National  Lead  Co.,  i  Broadway,  New  York. 

Mf'ntlon  American  Gsrdeping  whan  you  write. 
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A  book   qn      Window  Qardenlng/' 
and   enough  odorless  fsrtih  Ar^ 
laer  f»r  thirty  plants  thrse  /nC 
months,   sent   by   mell   for  fcVWl 


for  HOUSE  PLANTS, 
^       mm^  LAWNS,  GARDENS, 

I  FARM  CROPS. 

W  Catalogue  frse.    State  for  whet  pun>oee  fertlllaer  le  wanted  when  writing, 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO.,  -         -         -  Boston 

MMition  Amertcan  Gardening  when  yon  write. 
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REDUCE  tha  PHoe  of  Your  ln8ur»noe 
I  ^  rooriog  your  buihllDE  v-ltli  our  CDEEUaATEE 

IROH  IND  STEEL  ROOFING. 

Nd  niotv  flrwi  frtrm  defftctlw  fliis«.  whorftiho  chifimoy 
pufli^  throotfh  Uie  rOof,  or  (rom  n^Jiark^  fjilHaB  lipaa  tbUi^^^^ 
r<Mf     OhenTusr  t^sLd  nlkinuliw.  bt'onu-nft  thfr  brut  cwt  Ip   nog^^. 

CORnUOATED  STiEI.  ROOF  at  a.4  ote,  per  edyaf  o  ':  , 
foot*  AbuiMintf  rftofpcl  wirh  Iron  Or  V^el  In  <intStlud  t*  th<»^ 
»ani&  rale  l>^t  UitiuMnd  of  lHHUraniw  n*  on*  if  hiah  U  ^1    ' 

roofed  #ith  •Jute— the  ditteraort  In  fljwl  co*t  i*  in  ^^  ''  /^' 
tftV(trof  trrtn  nndstwiL  /,       '  rp  ' 

For  olrciilrtrw.  rrie<w  and  efninintf*^,  licit!  irnj**  //  "" 

THi  Berlin  Iron  Bridge  Co.,         /  / 

EAST  BERLIN,  CONNECTfCUT,  >*^:    ^ 

Mention  Ameriom  QAnlentog  when  yon  write. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL     ARCHITECTS     AND     BUaDERS. 

•ntAM  AMD  BHrr  -WATBK  BEATIMO  BMOIMBBRS. 

Plana  laA  ■.tim.m  UmUbM  oo  appUoiitloa. 


•f  •rMiibMM  »tniBlMH>.   Sis  NlghMl  Awards  at  Mm  W«ri«'s  Pair. 

8«id  fonr  owtU  poaUf •  'or  lUnstraMd  Cataloau.. 

4BOHlTB0TtBAL  OFFICE,  160  FIFTH  ATE.,  COR.  31eC  STBBBT,  NBW  YORK 
Factory  t  IrHnffton»oB*Ha4aoB»  If  ew  York^  MenUoniwpe* 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  writa 
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WHOLESALE  MARKET  REPORT 

New  York. 

The  Patriarchs'  iball  In  thie  city.  March  1. 
and  the  Inaugural  ball  at  Washington,  March 
4,  helped  materially  to  sustain  the  flower  mar- 
ket for  the  whole  week,  otherwise  there  would 
have  been  a  oollapse.  Roses  and  oarnatlong 
are  off  crop.  Bulbous  stock  also  lightened  up 
conE4derably.  Among  the  new  stock  now  com- 
ing in  Is  Hybrid  roses,  including  Mabel  Mor- 
rison, Mervellle  de  Lyon.  Baroness  de  Roth- 
schild, Ulrich  Brunner«  General  Jacaueminot 
and  Mrs.  John  Lalng.  Sweet  peas  are  also 
plentiful:  Gladiolus  Shakespeare  Is  also  on  the 
market  in  limited  quantity. 

The  vegetable  market  apparently  is  clearing 
out  better  than  any  other  at  this  time,  and 
business  generally  in  this  line  I0  very  fair. 
But  with,  fruit  of  any  kind  things  are  different. 

Strawiberrles  are  becoming  plentiful  and  de- 
mand poor;  prices  uncertain. 

Apples  show  no  improvement. 

Cucumbers  are  moving  freely  at  |1.50@1.75 
per  dozen  for  No.  1,  with  No.  2  at  $1.00. 

Mushrooms  are  cleaning  up  well.  Good 
stock  is  reaHzing  40@50c.  per  lib.  Stock  a  lit- 
tle off.  30@35c.  per  lb. 

Hothouse  tomatoes.  If  of  good  color,  eell 
readily  at  30c.  per  lb. 

Hothouse  lettuce  is  also  meeting  with  fair 
trade.  A  limited  quantity  of  very  fancy 
makes  75c.  per  doe. ;  general  figures  rule  from 
25c    to  90c,  per  doz.  .     . 

New  potatoes  (Bermuda  Early  Rose  and  Gar- 
net) sell  at  $6  to  |7  per  barrel  for  No.  1. 
Havana  stock  |S. 

Celery  sells  well  when  prime. 

Radishes  are  not  over-plentiful,  but  when 
good  make  $2,00  to  $3.00  per  100  bunches. 

Asparagus  is  getting  plentiful  and  makes  for 
No.  1  $1.00  to  &.25  per  bunch. 

Rhubarb  13.00  to  )5.00  per  lOO  bunchee,4®5 
sticks  in  a  bunch. 

Onions  still  remain  good  property  and  prices 
show  a  tendency  to  stiffen  rather  than  other- 
wise. 
Apples, 
SpiUenburg.  fancy,  per  bbl 2  W&2  60 

—Common  to  fair,  jper  bbl 1  2o#l  76 

N.   Spy.  fancy,  per  bbl 2  00O2  50 

—Common  to  good,  per  bbl ...1  264  1  75 

Baldwin.  Vt  and  Northern,  fancy... 1  87(  1  80 
Greening.  Vt.  ft  Nthn  fancy,  per  bbl.l  5001  75 
Baldwin  ft  Greening.  Vermont.  cood.l  1201  25 
Baldwin,  w'n  N.  T..  gd  to  fC7»  per  bbl.l  25S1  60 

—Up-river,    per    bbl 1  12(  )1  87 

Greening,  w'n  N.  T.  gd  to  fey,  per  bbl.l  6O1  U  76 

— Up-rlver^per  bbl. 100^  ►!  S5 

Greening  ft  Baldwin,  ordln'y.  per  bbl.    8501  00 

Grapes* 

Catawba,  prime  to  fancy,  per  small 

basket    120   16 

—Poor,  4^b.  basket 80    10 

Vec<etsiblea. 

AsparaflTus.   Ch'n.   choice,    large,   per 

bunch   1 


Beets.  Florida,  new,  per  bush.  cratfO. 

Canllflowers.  California,  per  crate. 
—Florida.   H-bbl.   basket 

Cabbages,    per    100 _ 

— Danlsk.  per  100 8  OOdi  00 

—Florida,  per  barrel  crate 0126 

Celery,  flat  bunches,  per  dozen  stalks.  1  0001  75 
—California,  large,  per  dos.  stalks..  75$1  25 
—State,  fancy,  large,  per  doz.  stalks 
—Average,  best,  per  dos.  stalks.... 
— Small  to  medium,  per  dos.  stalks. . 
—Florida,  large,  per  dosen  stalks.. 
•vFlorlda,  small  to  med..  per  doz.. 

Lettuce,  Fla.,  prime  to  fancy,  ^-bbl. 

basket    16002  00 

-Fla.,  fr  to  gd..  per  %-bbl.  bask...l  5002  26 
—Fla..   inferior,  per  %-bbI.   bask. .    76$1  26 

Onions,  Eastern,  white,  per  bbl 4  ~~ 

—Eastern  red,  per  bbl 8 

-Eastern,    yellow,    per  bbl 8 

—State  and  W'n,  yellow,  per  bbl. ..  .2  25( 

—Orange  Co.,   white,  per  bag 2 

—Orange  Co..  yellow,  per  bag 2 

—Orange  Co.,  red.  per  bag 2 

—Havana,   per   box 2 

—Bermuda,  per  box 2  60 

Splnacb,   Norfolk,   per  bbl 75i 

Tomatoes,   Fla.,  prime  to  fancy,  per 

carrier     2  OOi 

—Fla.,  poor  to  good,  per  carrier....!  00( 
—Key  West,  per  carrier 75< 

Turnips,  Canada,  Russia,  per  bbl....    60( 


Philadelphia. 

The  market  has  presented  a  much  better 
appearance  this  past  week;  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables have  -been  in  better  supply,  but  even 
for  new  things  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any 
high  prices. 

Strawberries,  Fla..  are  arriving  in  much 
larger  quantities,  but  are  mostly  of  second 
grade;  first  quality  sell  at  30  to  35c.  per  qt; 
the  bulk  go  at  20  to  25c. 

Hothouse  tomatoes  are  more  plentiful  and 
bring  25c.   to  30c.  v^r  lb. 

Mushrooms  are  selling  very  well,  but  good 
prices  cannot  be  obtained,  the  best  quality 
tells  at  25c.  to  30c.  per  lb. 

Cucumbers  are  very  plentiful,  and  do  not 
sell  very  well;  prices  have  fallen  to  $1.50  and 
$2.00  per  dos. 

Apples  are  still  held  firm,  but  many  sales 


were  msde  below  the  quoted  figures.    Fruit  is 

now  changing   rapMly.    Apples  keep   a   very 

little  time  after  being  unpacked. 

Apples. 

Spitzenburg.  fancy,  per  bbl 2  00^2  26 

—Fair,  per  bbl 1  50€51  7G 

Baldwin,  fancy,  per  bbl 1  5001  75 

—Fair,  per  bbl. 1  0001  25 

Greenings.  N.  Y.,  per  bbl 100^125 

Vesetables. 

Beets,  Fla..  new^  per  100  bunches 3  00^4  00 

Caulifiowers.  Fla.,  per  ^-bbl.  basket.  .1  25^2  00 

Cobbage.  Fla.,  per  bbl.  crate 125^160 

Celery,  extra  large,  per  doz.  stalks..    60$    76 

—Fair  250    60 

Lettuce.  Fla.,  H-bbl.  basket,  fancy.  .2  5003  00 

—Fair  to  good 1  0001  60 

Onions,  Eastern,  white,  per  bbl 4  00^00 

—Red.    per  bbl 3  2503  50 

—Yellow,  per  bbl 8  00O8  50 

Peas.  Florida,  per  crate 2  5003  76 

String  Beans.  Fla..  first  quality 8  5004  00 

— Seoond    quality 2  00^8  00 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl 500    75 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  case,  fancy 2  0002  50 

—Fail:  to'  good 1  5001  76 

New  cabbage  Is  becoming  quite  a  glut,  and 
scarcely  pays  freight.  Savannah  steamer  In  on 
Monday  had  a  -large  quantity  on  board. 

Small     Frvlt     Oro'vrera     GombiB«.— 

At  Fredonia.  N.  7.,  on  March  6  A  number  of 
small  fruit  grpwers  met  and  formed  a  union 
on  lines  slmtlaf  to  those  of  the  Grape 
Union  lately  organised.  The  purpose  of 
the  association  is  mutual  protection  in  mar-' 
ketlng. 

A  Track  Giirden<ers'  Trast  has  been 
formed  by.  the  truckers  of >  Louisville,  Ky. 
It  has  already  over  seventy  members,  who 
cmnplaiH^  tlkit  by  dsiillng  through  a  com- 
mission man  proper  profits  are  not  had  by 
the  growers. 


Questions  Answered. 

Our  Inquiry  Department  is  a  Enreauof 
Information,  to  which  iubacriberscan  applv 
freely  for  advice  on  all  subjects  in  the  field 
•f  horticulture. 

**«  IVf  cammo/  muUrtake  to  rgpl-^  ky  smiA 


CALAMUMS. 

(Will  you  please  inform  me  how  to  kesp 
Caladiums  all  winter,  from  the  time  I  tske 
them  up  in  the  fail?  Many  of  mine  have 
rotted.— MRS.  P.  L.  B.) 

—If  it  be  Oaladlum  esculentum  that  ii 
meant,  there  should  be  no  dUBculty  in  keep- 
ing the  root  of  that  during  the  winter  months. 
A  dry  warm  cellar  or  under  a  greenhouH 
bench  usually  serves.  Rotting  must  be  the 
results  of  too  cold  a  temperature  and  damp 
or  injury  in  some  way.  The  roirts  need  but 
little,  if  any.  attention,  to  start  tbem.  If  for- 
ward  large  plants  are  needed  rests  may  be 
put  in  a  warm  sunny  position  with  Just  a 
little  soil  around  them,  and  they  will  start 
growth  at  once.  But  without  this  trouble 
good  results  can  be  obtained  by  planting  them 
outdoors  when  all  danger  of  n-ost  Is  over. 
When  the  weather  warms  up  they  will  then 
make  rapid  growth. 

PRUMUf  O  FRUIT  TR1&B8. 

(Last  f^l  I  set  out  trees  of  foHowlng  varie- 
ties: Duchess  of  Oldenburg  and  Jonathaa 
apples,  Bartlett  and  Kieffer  pears,  Early  Rich- 
mond cherries  and  Abundance  plums.  All 
bought  through  local  representatives  of  two 
different  nurseries.  One  of  said  agents  tells 
me  I  should  this  spring  cut  ail  hack,  leaving 
but  two  or  three  shoots,  and  these  shoois 
should  be  shortened  down  to  five  or  six  dor- 
mant buds.  The  others  agent  SXys  the  trees 
should  not  be  cut  back  or  trimmed  farther 
than  removing  of  shoots  that  start  out  from 


St  Vitus 
Vanquished. 

What  Cured  Little  Stanley  Nichol  of  Chorea. 


A  letter  was  lately  received  at  the  ofl&ce  of 
the  RepublUan-Joumal  from  Hammond  to 
the  effect  that  the  cure  of  an  eztraordioary 
severe  case  of  St.  Vitus*  daace  had  been 
effected  on  the  person  of  little  Stanley 
Nlcfael,  the  eight-year-old  ion  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Nichol,  of  that  village. 

A  reporter  was  accordingly  dispatched  in 
that  direction,  who,  after  some  inquiry, 
found  Mrs.  Nicholas  residence  about  a  mile 
outside  the  village.    Mrs.  Nichol  said: 

*<  A  little  over  a  year  age  my  boy,  Stanley 
Nichol,  who  is  now.  only  eight  years  old, 
alarmed  me  one  day  b^  being  tagen  with  a 
strange  gurgling  in  his  throat.  After  the 
first  the  attacks  became  quite  frequent. 
Stanley  did  not  complain  of  any  pain,  but 
said  he  could  not  help  making  the  noise. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  New  York  doctor 
stopping  in  the  village  who  was  a  specialist 
on  throat  and  nasal  diseases.  I  took  my  son 
to  him,  and  after  a  careful  examination,  he 
said  that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with 
the  boy's  throat.  The  gurgling,  in  his  opin- 
ion, was  caused  bv  a  nervous  contraction  of 
the  muscles  of  the  throat.  He  asked  who 
our  family  physician  was,  and  said  that  he 
would  consult  with  him  before  he  pre- 
scribed. 

"Stanley  rapidly  grew  worse.  He  was 
al  wajrs  a  sickly  boy.  One  day  I  noticed  that 
he  was  jerking  his  arm  up  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner.  A  few  days  later  he  seemed  to 
lose  control  of  his  legs;  first  one,  and  then 
the  other  would  be  pulled  up,  and  then 
straightened  out  again.  He  was  a  perfect 
bundle  of  nerves,  and  was  rapidly  losing  all 
control  of  himself.  When  eating  at  the  table 
or  drinking,  his  arm  would  often  twitch  so 
as  to  spill  what  he  was  drinking.  One  day 
he  scared  me  terribly  by  throwing  back  his 
head  and  rolling  his  eyes  up  so  that  only  the 
white  parts  showed.  I  took  him  to  our  fam- 
ily physician,  who  prepared  some  medicine 


for  him.  He  took  it,  and  commenced  to  im- 
prove. The  dose,  however,  had  to  be  in- 
creased, and  Stanley  rebelled  against  tftldac 
it  It  was  yary  disagreeable  medicine,  and 
I  don't  blame  the  bdy  ^or  not  wishing  to 
Ukeit. 

*'  Our  physician  went  to  New  York  City  on 
business,  and  while  he  was  away  the  medi- 
cine became  exhausted,  and  we  coold  get 
no  more.  Stanley  was  still  very  bad.  About 
that  time  I  read  about  a  little  girl  who  bad 
been  cured  of  St.  Vitus*  dance  by  taking  Dr. 
Williams*  Pink  Pills.  I  thought  I  would  try 
them  and  procured  a  box.  I  followed  the  di- 
rections that  came  with  the  pills,  and  gave 
only  half  a  pill  at  a  dose.  I  did  net  see  much 
improvement,  and  increased  the  dose  to  a 
whole  pill.  The  effect  was  noticed  in  a  day. 
Stanley  immediately  commenced  to  get  bet- 
ter and  did  not  object  to  taking  the  pills,  as 
he  had  the  other  medicine.  He  took  seven 
boxes  of  tbe  pills,  and  to-day  appears  to  be 
perfectly  well.  He  discontinued  taking 
them  some  time  ago.  He  weighs  nearly  fit- 
teen  pounds  more  than  he  did  and  is  strong 
and  hearty.  A  year  ago  we  took  him  out  of 
sdiool,  but  he  is  so  much  better  now  that  he 
is  going  to  begin  again  this  fall. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
contain,  in  a  condensed  form,  all  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  give  new  life  and  rich- 
ness to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered 
nerves.  They  are  also  a  specific  for  troubles 
peculiar  to  females,  such  as  suppressions, 
Irregularities,  and  all  forms  of  weakness. 
They  buildup  the  blood  and  restore  the 
glow  of  health  to  pale  and  sallow  cheeks. 
In  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure  in  all  cases 
arising  from  mental  worry,  over-work,  or 
excesses  of  whatever  nature.  Pink  Pills  are 
sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  bulk),  at  50 
ceots  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50,  and  may 
be  had  of  all  druggists,  or  direct  by  mail 
from  Dr.  William?  Medicine  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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strawberry  Plants 

FOR  8AI.B. 

Elfhty  TftrletlM.  Gfttalogve  Free. 

It  TcOt  How  to  RalM  a  Bis  Crop  of  Borriet. 

■.  4.  HULL.  Olypiuiiit,  Lack's  Co..  Pa. 

Mtation  Amerioan  Gardening  when  yon  writo. 

Fruit  Trees. 

Buy  direct  from  tko  Nursery  and  5ave 
Agents  and  Dealers'  profits. 

LARGE  STOCK— Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Peach,  Quince,  Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Goose- 
berries, Shmba,  Roses,  etc.,  at  lowest  whole- 
sale prlees.  Order  now.  Catalogue  frea. 
Esublisbed  1835. 

H.  E.  HOOKER  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MentlOB  Amertcan  Gardening  when  you  write. 

lEI  niEITIOIS  II  aswEis. 

If  you  want  to  know  about  them  send 
10  cts.  for  Mrs.  Theodosia  B.  Shepherd's 

New  C«t«l«gv«  of  Rar«  Md  BMutlfvl 
Flowors, 

Many  New  Begonias,  New  Coamoa, 
Rare  Cacti*  etc,  not  offered  by  others. 

V#iituM-iiy-th«-SMi,     -     California. 

Mention  Amertcan  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

8  Choieo  Canubtlons .f 0  86 

8  Choiee  Chryuuitheiiiaiiis. . .        86 

8  Choice  Ooraniams 86 

10  ColooOy  assorted 86 

10  Aeeortod  Honso  PloAts  . .        86 
6  CoUectloiui  for  f  1,00 

Mrtit,  J.  L  BOODLIVE,  Florist, 

Look  Box  1135.  ROSBTIIXB,  OHIO. 

Mention  American  Gartiening  wihen  you  write. 

A  Ruperflne  Mliture,  made  up  of 
▼enr  beet  named  yarieties  anp 
choice  un-named  seedlings.  Fine 
bkKmilng  bulbs  at  SLOOperlOO, 
I8L00  per  1000;    by  ezprera,  purduMer's  expense. 

J.  A.  lEEO,  (Gtaidietas  SpMhilitt).  CANTON,  OHIO. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

Seeds!      Seeds  I 

7Sd  AnnHal  Prioad  Oatalogua  at 

KIETIBLE.  FAIH  lU  FLOWEI  SEEDS 

k  now  ready  and  mailed  Frea*to  all  appUoanti. 

BRioeEMAN's  Seed  Warehouse, 

S7BMt  lOtlft  Street,       -      New  York  City 

Msntkm  Amerioan  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

GLADIOLUS     BULBS. 

J^*rj  Hue  mixed,  flBe.  per  doe.  8nperi>  Seedliogi,  mixed, 
Se.perd(M.   WblteandLig]it,80c  perdos.;flMperlOO. 
Iiue  BBfihanen.  fine  yellow, SOo.  per  dos.    Marie  Lemolne 
(Orebid  marked),  tfc.  per  dot. :  fLS5  per  ItO. 
Marie  Lemolne  BvlUete  (moetb^  bloom  1st  year),  Uo. 

KM:  IBc.  per  600.     10  named  varteties,  each  different, 
M  named  TarietteiL  each  different.  gl.OO.    All  poet- 
paid.   Price  Uflt  free.    Gash  witb  order. 

JOHN  FAY  KENNEI<I<,  (Grower), 
Bex  40L  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

MEAT  VALUES  11  SURPLUS  STOCKS 

^  I  wiU  mail  at  10c.  ox.:  aOc.  U  lb.;  or  90c.  lb.,  the 
foUowtncflist-class seeds:  CABBAGE,  Wakefield, 
S^nintadt,  Soocession,  Fiat  Dutch.  CECERY, 
Wbita  Plume,  Golden  Self  Blanching,  Giant  Pascal, 
Mden  Heart.  ONION,  Prise  Yellow  Globe. 
TOMATO  and  MELON,  all  standard  sorts,  and 
vtth  every  order  direct  from  this  advertisement, 
«in  include  FREE  a  package  of  NEW  EARLiY 
IDEAL  8WSET  CORN,  worth  tl  a  kernel 
<•  any  gardener.    Don't  mlse  It  I 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST,   U  Plume,  Pa. 
MtBtion  Amerioan  Gardening  when  you  write. 

A  P  P>  M  A  We  wiah  to  add  ,100.000  new 
V  1^  I  I  Im.*  euNtoraers  to  onr  lists,  that  le 
X  ■■  ■■  I  I  m.  ^^^  ^P  ™*^  ^tt  following 
1 11  ■  ■  IbX  remarkable  offer,  not  Mmple* 
VkLU  W  ^"*'^."-^P^k>«~>Forl0ote. 
I^^~^2^^^^^  in  BilTer.  or  ten  one.oent 
rnj^BHli^^^HH  stamps,  and  the  name  and 
SggWiet  afrieod,  8  Packaoee  Choioe  Sweet  Peas,  all 
H?fti^  S^^"*«^o'  OEoloe  Flower  Seeds,  as  fol- 
W  iSffiLJ^**«*'*'/JPV»*'4r®»*»"V  Nastnrtinm,  Vei^ 
3?Mer,Beat,  Lettnce,  Radish.  Parsnip,  Squash.  Or 

TOjrtthevjryorlir.  ThII  PAQK  8EEDOO, 
'■WMt,  Chenanso  Oounty,  NIW  YORK. 

'KwOon  Amerlcaii  Gardening  when  you  write. 


trunk  of  tree  too  near  the  ground.  Will  you 
kindly  say  how  above  trees  should  be  treated? 
I  also  have  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  set 
out  spring  of  1896:  made  poor  growth  during 

Sast   summer.     Should    I    cut    them   back?— 
I.   W.   J.) 

—It  is  impossible  to  advise  you  from  the 
foregoing  scant  details.  Are  the  trees  stand- 
ards? What  growth  have  they  made?  Again, 
both  agents  may  be  right,  as  the  necessary 
treatment  will  be  according  to  the  conditions 
of  the  trees.  If  they  had  been  pruned  back, 
and  now  have  short  spurs  no  further  cutting  is 
now  wanted.  You  will  do  well  to  read  the  in- 
structions given  in  the  "Pruit  Garden"  in  our 
issue  of  Feb.  6.  It  would  be  better  to  mulch 
and  encourage  the  currants  and  gooseberries 
rather  than  knlCe  them;  prune  lightly. 

TJAmis  FOR  connbx:ticut. 

(Name  three  plums  suitable  for  ConnecUcut 
and  Wells  River  Valley.  How  aDout  the  Hale 
plum?  Would  Lucretia  dewberry  winter  here? 
-W.  M.  S.,  CONN.) 

-^Satsuma  and  Wixon  plums  were  well 
spoken  of  at  the  Pomologlcal  meeting  at 
Hartford  recently,  and  the  Hale  plum  was 
especially  well  spoken  of.  Some  growers  went 
so  tar  as  to  say  it  was  the  best  in  existence. 
You  would  do  well  to  read  up  carefully  oar 
report  upon  that  meeting  (page  130);  also  notes 
on  Japan  plume,  on  page  143.  On  page  189  are 
also  remarks  on  Lucretia  dewberry. 

ISmEfS  TO  RB-POT. 

CWiU  you  please  tell  me  how  to  know  when 
flowers  require  a  larger  pot  than  the  one  they 
are  growing  in?— A.  M.  B. 

—Mantis  in  ■  the  "dlpmig  and  earty  *  summer 
need  repotting  when  the  existing  ball  of  earth 
is  flued  with  roots.  To  know  this,  turn  the 
pot  i^de  dowh«  give  a  sharp  tap  on  the  edge, 
holding  the  plant  firm  in  the  hand,  and  the 
pot  can  be  fiemoved.  the  rootij  examined,  and 
the  ball  returned  to  the  pot  without  Injury. 

GBRANIUMS      FAILUfGt      BOOK      ON 
BOUSE]  PLANTS. 

(What  Is  the  cause  of  the  bottom  leaves  of 
geraniums  drying  up  and  falling  off  when  the 
upper  part  seems  to  look  green  and  thrifty? 
What  is  the  best  book  on  the  culture  of 
house  plants  and  where  can  it  4)0  had?  I 
would  like  one  written  in  a  condensed  form, 
as  I  haven't  much  time  to  read.— A.  N. 
BYRNES.) 

—Probably  the  geraniums  have  been  allowed 
to  get  dry  or  else  they  are  laeklng  light  and 
air.  The  beet  book  on  the  subject  Is  "Window 
and  Parlor  Gardening."  by  Jonsson  Rose; 
price  $1.25.    Our  publishers  can  supply  it. 

ORANGES    LBAVBS    INJVRErO. 

(To  P.  A.  W.,  N.  J.):  The  leaves  of  Ota- 
heite  orange  which  you  send  have  evidently 
suffered  some  meohanioal  injury.  There  is 
no  fungus  or  speclflo  disease.  A  chill  either 
by  draught  or  by  water  at  a  very  Iqw  tem- 
perature when  the  tissues  were  very  soft,  or 
bad  rood  conditions,  would  each  or  all  he  suf* 
flcient  cause.  The  plant  will  not  be  perma- 
nently injured. 

SCALES    INSBCTTS. 

(Will  you  give  me  the  name  of  this  scale 
which  I  inclose.  It  seems  to  be  at  home,  as 
far  as  I  faavci  noticed,  only  on  the  Japanese 
Magnolia  ohoivata.  In  early  fall,  under  pres- 
sure, it  gives  forth  a  thick  purplish  seoretlon. 
Along  with  these  on  the  same  stems  are  large 
numbers  of  small  black  scales;  are  they  the 
undeveloped  form?  Please  sUte  the  best 
remedy  and  also  best  time  to  apply.— A.  O.  B., 
Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.) 

—The  scales  were  so  badly  crushed  and 
mutilated  that  speclflo  determination  is  not 
possible.  If  Mr.  Brown  will  kindly  send 
several  small  twigs  with  the  scales  in  place 
perhaps  we  can  tell  him  what  the  species  is. 
There  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  it  belongs  to 
the  genus  Lecanium.  The  whale  oil  soap 
wash  or  kerosene  emulsion  wash  would  be 
effective  in  destoying  It.  One  and  a  half  to 
two  pounds  of  soap  in  a  gallon  of  water 
would  suffice.  The  emulsion  should  be  di- 
luted with  about  ten  parts  of  water.— W.  G. 
Johnson. 


lENBI  BEAUUEU.  gr/,?S!?!'?rlSViX^.l- 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

TRY  DREER'S 

aARDEN  SEEDS 

Plants,  Bttlbs  and 
ReqalsUes.  They  are  the 
best  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Calendar  for  1807  mailed 
free.    Address 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 
714  Ckettnut  St.,  PMIU. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  writs. 

PREMIUM  AMERICAN  PANSY  SEEDS 

and  plants  grown  by  W.  Toole,  Panaj  Specialist,  Baraboo, 
Wis.  8S  varieties  and  mixtures  of  Fanele*.  .  Beeperian 
Paniy.  Ue  per  pkt. ;  trade  pkt.,  fiSo.  Selected  mixed, 
pkt . ,  16c. ;  trae  e  plrt .,900.  Extra  choice  mixed,  pkt,  ISc. : 
trade  pkt.,  Mc.  My  PanalM  hate  never  been  eqoaled  at 
any  show  where  competing.  Complete  directions 
•niOW  TO  GROW  FAIIBIEA,''  sent  free  to  any 
addrese  with  catalogue  of  Panaiea  and  other  seeds  and 
plants  by 

WILLIAH  TOOLE,  Pansy  SpsdaHtl.  Baraboo,  Wit. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

arcnC  CBCC  I  if  you  have  not  received  my  0*ta- 
SttUS  rntt  I      logue  ef  iSeede  and  PlasU  for 

*97.  tend  four  eente  in  sUimpB  for.  peatage  ^nd  packing, 
before  April  I6tb.  mentioning  AmsiCAir  GAansiniro.  and 
I  will  moU  it  with  four  packeta  Cheiecet  Seeds  fk^e. 

Glories,  25  seeds,  (I  wa«  the  original  grower  and  intro- 
duoer  of  these  magnificent  vines  in  this  coontiy  and 
have  Ihe  flaest  atralB0OBSi*'tingofhnn&ed»  of  varieties 
mixed.  >  Hew  CMeat  HIMsenn.  36  seeds ;  M lst*iewer» 
IM  seeds ,  Chr^aanUiem^aM,^  lOO  seeds. 

I..  W.  0ODDELL,''8ee«'  Orewer, 

Pani^j^'ark,  Dwight,  ^aas^ 
Mention  American  Gardening 'when  you  write. 


.    SEED  / 


^m^i^ 


Tb!«  book  wliould  be  in  the 
hKiids  of  all  who  wish  tobestio 
ceiMjful  iiJ  |>(rirUlri^.  11  In  a  safe 
gultli?  lo  rlRht  aet<l^  Mud  right 
mi*thodH.      It   ji  I  likes    you   nc- 

qllJilnLi^J  Willi 


on    of  ttie  Leading  Varieties  of   STRAWBERRY 
^U       PLANTS  at  11.60  per  1000.  All  pedigreed 
plants,  raised  from  selection. 
Nursery  50  miles  east  of  Chicago. 

La  Ports  Friit  Firm  ud  NHrsory, 

LA  PORTS,  IND. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

DAHLIAS 

We  offer  a  large  Collection  of  the  best  kinds 
in  all  olasses 

PLEASE  SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE. 


JOHN  EIDIGOTT  ft  CO.,  Canton,  Mass. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


's  Seeds 


the  nuiTly  iiriil  reMftMUty  of 
which  are  known  toittUucetft^- 
fii*  planters.  UreKory^  Heed 
caUilogiie  iii  sent  fn^e  of  elmrgs 
to  niiyono  tinyuhere. 

J.  J.  II.  (^KFGOHY   .1:  SON, 
Marblt^hekd,  Mu«. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


The 

Best  Book 

for  market  gardeners.  Puhliahed  hy  a  practical 
gardener,  in  cloeest  tonoh  with  the  markets.  Tells 
what  the  most  salable  and  best  paying  Tarietles 
are.  Halftone  pictures  show  how  they  look 
Rawsen*s  18»r  Seed  Beek  will  be  mailed  free 
and  promptly  if  you  write  for  it. 

w.  w.  Rmfliiaco..Bituii.h8t. 


Mention  Ametloan  Cktrdenlng  when  you  write 
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AMERICAN    GARDENING. 


OUR  PREMIUMS  ARE  OFFERED  ^Z:st^^i!^^tStZ 
doing  we  expect  them  to  obtain    the  new  subscriber  and  retain  the  premium.     If  the  subscriber 
they  procure  wants  a  premium  (and  he  doubtless  will),  he,  in  turn,  should  interest  himself  in  the  same 
way.    New  names  sent  in  direct  are,  of  course,  also  entitled  to  our  premium  offers. 
Every  premium  offered  by  American  Gardening  in  1897  will  be  select  and  valuable,  and  owing  to  the  fact 
that  all  orders  will  be  filled  direct  from  growers  who  seek  the  trade  of  our  readers,  and  so  are  making  us 
great  concessions,  the  premiums  will,  as  a  rule,  be  in  themselves  worth  the  full  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 


THE    THREE    BEST    CANNES    KNOWN. 

Austria,  Italia «"" 

Hrs.  Faiip  top 

Yoar  choice  of  one  of  the  above  three 
Camias  sent,  postpaKI,  for  one  new 
■nbflcription.  The  see  of  three  for 
two  uew  •abflorlptf  ons.    Grown  in  N.Y. 

With  the  introduetion  aeveral  years  ago  of  the  faved 
Madam  Crozy  type  of  Canna  began  the  era  of  popularity 
for  this  class  of  plants,  until  now  it  ^as  become  the  most 
popular  of  all  bedding  plants  and  the  possibilities  for 
further    development  of  this  species  is  yet  far  from  beiug  ex- 
hausted.   Its  great  claim  for  popuUr  favor  is  theextrenir  eiM« 
with  which  it  can  be  goown,  thus  making  it  at  once  everybody's 
plant ;  also  in  its  ready  adaptability  to  our  climate. 

MR5.  FAIRMAN  ROGERS. 

One  of  the  finest  American  Gannas,  was  originated  at  New- 
port, R.  I.    This  plant  often  produces  fine  branched  fiower  hv^clH. 
and  while  in  texture,  color  and  markings  the  individual  Unwers 
excel    the  standard  of  Mme.  Crozy.  their  superiority  ie  n^niti 
evidenced  in  the  fact  that  each  brancn  presents  a  rounds*  i  ht^ad 
which  is  one  dense  mass  of  bloom.    The  fiowers   will  meH-nnre  4  incb^H  across 
each  way,  and  the  segments  (without  the  claw)  measure  2^-^  x  1 W  iDches.    Th« 
color  is  a  grand  scarlet,  bordered  with  a  narrow  band  of  gold.    Tbe  cniTipactn«!<-A  of 
the  flower  head,  rich  color,  and  the  well-fiowered  spike,  complete  its  great  value  a^  a 
bedder.    It  grows  to  a  height  of  three  feet  under  liberal  treat  me  n  t. 


ITALIA. 


ITALIA  and  AUSTRIA.]  "  ^^        CANNA 

Among  the  many  sterling  novelties  which  have  been  added  to  the  already  lar^e  lifit  of  Cannasdurttig 
this  last  three  or  more  years,  there  are  none  that  form  so  di.4tiiiet  a  broi^k  fnim  c'xiHtlng  forms,  and  which 
have  at  the  same  time  proved  such  valuable  acquisitions  to  our  ilHlan  the  abovo. 

In  habit,  color,  and  style  of  growth  and  foliage,  they  re ^^m  hie  a  ^uod  deal  the  HipeeieHCanna  flaccMa, 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  parents ;  the  texture  of  the  bloutu  i^altiu  very  mucli  the  mime  &a  m  tbut 
species,  and  it  is  t>at  feature  which  is  deoidedlv  the  weakest  of  either  novelty.     This  lack  of  texture 

causes  the  fioral  segments  of  each  to  bleach  out  in  the  early  season  if  grown  out  of  doors  in  a  position  exposed  to  the  strong  sunshine - 
at  that  period. 

This,  however,  is  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  each  morning  while  the  spike  lasts  (and  it  usnally  carries  seven  to  nine  blooms), . 
one  is  treated  to  a  new,  clean,  bright  bloom  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  exouisite  coloring  imaginable.  Austria  is  of  the  clearest  canary- 
yellow,  idightly  speckled  with  a  few  dots  of  red  in  the  throat.  Italiah  as  nowers  of  similarly  naed  yellow,  dotted  and  emblazoned  wiui 
a  clear  scarlet  which  adds  wonderf ullv  to  the  effect  of  its  gorgeous  colorins. 

The  spikes  and  flowers  act  somewhat  differently  from  other  Cannas  in  their  habit  and  style  of  expansion,  behaving  in  reality  like 
the  Gladiolus,  and  being  arranged  on  one  side ;  there  is  one  expanded  bloom  and  two  partially  open,  and  when  the  older  bloom  ia  ready, 
it  drops  clean  away,  leaving  no  trace  of  dead  or  wilted  flowers;  the  reverse  of  which  is  a  source  of  annoyance  with  too  many  of  our 
good  Cannas. 

The  largest  individual  bloom  of  Austria  with  us  measured  five  and  one  quarter  inches  across,  and  the  average  on  all  the  flowers 
we  should  judge  was  about  four  and  three  quarter  inches.  One  plant  put  out  in  June  from  a  nve  inch  pot  into  only  eight  inches  of 
very  poor  soil,  without  any  special  treatment,  produced  eleven  spikes  or  bloom,  88  growths,  and  attained  a  height  of  42  Inches.  This 
wooderful  development  on  our  poor  soil,  when  compared  with  others  grown  on  equally  poor  and  still  more  sandy  soil,  goes  far  to 
prove  that  these  new  types  do  not  need  a  very  rich  soil. 

Austria  and  Italia  were  also  found  to  stand  wind  storms  better  than  the  ordinary  kinds. 

As  a  cutjflower  they  are  unique  and  good  keepers.    They  have  been  aptly  named  the  **  Orchid-flowered  "  Cannas. 

Plants  ready  for  shipment  on  and  after  May  15ch,  bat  to  avoid  delay 
this  premiam  shoald   be  earned   now,    as   thousands   wtll    want   it. 


FRUITS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

J0TTIN05  PROM  OBSBRVATION. 


Hustle. 

Hotbeds  now  In  order. 

Soipv  radishes  under  glass. 

Plenty  of  vrlt  for  the  noultry. 

Smith's  Improved.*— A  good  gooseberry. 

Gardener's  reserve  force. — TheoomDoat 
heap. 

Grape  oiittln«s.-^ake  them  on  mild 
days  now,  if  not  cut  last  fall. 

Nurserymen  should  be  among  the  most 
honest  and  square  dealing  of  men. 

IVorden  Grapes  sold  readily  whi^  the 
others  were  a  drug  on  the  market. 

Cherries.— Early  Richmond,  Ostheim  and 
large  Montmorency  are  largely  planted. 


Loudon     Market     Cnrrant.— Order    a 

dosen  plants  of  some  reliable  nurserymen. 

Tme  economy  and  penuriousness  are 
widely  different  in  gardening  operational 

Mixing  Mannre.— Any  method  of  ther- 
oughly  incorporating  manure  with  the  soil 
soon  after  applied  is  a  good  one. 

The  Idaho  pear,  which  has  received  so 
much  praise,  is  proving  disappointing  to 
one  gentleman  who  has  fruited  it  this  year. 

\lr'hateTer  else  happenn  we  will  not 
let  the  crust  form  on  surface  of  soil  where 
we  set  our  fruit  plants.  There  is  too  much 
loss  in  It. 

Cone  aettlnc  cannot  be^  rapidly  done 
without  a  machine  for  making  thjs,  cones. 
Making  cones  with  hand  and  hoe  is  too 
slow  a  process  to  be  practicable. 

Glen  St.  Mary  Strawberry.— Who  has 
tried  it?    Great  claims  are  made  for  it.    I 


should  like  to  hear  reports  from  some  of 
the  readers  of  A.  Q.  who  have  fruited  it  this 
year. 

How  many  readers  of  A.  G.  have  tried 
grafting  the  dilEerem  varieties  of  cactus 
for  the  window  garden?  It  is  easily  done. 
and  affords  much  pleasure  to  the  operator 
who  owns  the  plants  and  has  the  time. 

We  wlU  try  the  "cone"  setUng  of 
heavy-rooted  raspberry  tips  as  an  experi- 
ment. We  will  have  to  set  the  cone  over  two 
inches  deeper  than  for  strawberry  plants. 
Will  report  result  as  compared  with  other 
meJiods. 

Free  »eeds.— Congressman :  "Hellol 
Farmer!  I  send  you  by  mail  a  few  packets 
of  seeds.  You'll  find  my  name  on  the  pack- 
age." (Congressman's  soliloquy):  'Tfs 
fixed  that  farmer's  vote  all  rig^t.  I'm  giaA 
I  voted  for  the  appropriation  of  $150,000  for 
free  seeds."  CHARLBS  NASH. 


liar.  13. 1897. 
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Offer  No.  45. 


COLLECTION  OF  ROSES. 


One  Orimsoii  Rambler 


One  Perle 
One  Safrano 
Oae  Mme.  CamlUe 
One  Marie  GuUlot 
One     Iphetos 
Oae  Nridesmaicl 


One  Meteor 
One  Papa  Ctontler 
One  Hermota 
One  L,m  Fraaoe 
One  Bride 


Sarely  the  good  things  of  this  earth  are 
open  to  everyone  who  exhibits  a  little 
enenry.  Realize  you  oan  obtain  the  above 
set  of  Twelve  Magnificent  Roses  as  a  pre- 
mium for  one  new  subscription  to  Ameri- 
can Gardening,  and  that  it  will  not  take 
you  more  than  a  few  minutes' .  work  to 
accomp'ish  this,  then  send  and  get  your 
reward. 


Offer  No.  41. 

eREENVILLE  APPLE. 

(Downlns's  Winter  rialden  Blush). 

For  one  new  subscription  we  will  send 
by  express,  receiver  to  pay  charges. 

Four  a- Year-Old  Plants. 


Read  the  description :  This  fine  apple  was 
produced  from  seed  of  the  Pall  Maiden  Blush 
by  Jason  Downins:.  in  Darke  County,  C,  in 
the  Spring  of  1774.  i^  made  a  vigorous  growth. 
and  at  the  age  of  7  vcars  it  bore  some  excellent 
fruit,  from  which  time  it  has  produced  fruit 
annuHlly.  The  originator  states  that  in  j888,  at 
the  age  of  i^  vears  from  seed,  It  yielded  15 
bushels  of  picked  apples.  Grower  has  been 
noticing  the  behavior  of  this  apple  for  the  past 
xo  years,  growing  it  both  in  nursery  and 
orchard,  and  fronl  the  weight  of  testimnnv  in 
its  favor,  has  decided  to  grow  it  in  quantities 
to  supply  the  increased  demand.  Description : 
Pmit  large,  irregular,  sometimes  flattened, 
and  at  other  times  slightly  elontrated,  inclininsr 
toconic;  generally  angular,  skin  liRrht  waxen 
yellow,  with  a  bright  red  cheek  in  the  sun ; 
stock  short,  usually  projecting  half  as  hiRh  as 
caritv,  though  in  a  few  specimens  it  projects 
to  its  surface  and  beyond,  Inserted  in  a  deep 
cavity,  often  surrounded  with  russet:  calyx 
small,  basin  of  moderate  depth,  flesh  yellowish, 
crisp,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  very  pleasant,  mild, 
Sttb-acid  flavor.  It  has  a  frasrant  odor;  quality 
very  srood  Season,  December  to  April.  Tree 
a  food  grower  and  bearer. 


Offor  No.  53. 


HARDY  EVERGREENS. 


Your  choice  of  any 
one  of  the  below  offers 
of  Hardy  Evergreens 
for  one  NEW  sub- 
scription. This  is  a 
great  big  offer  for  the 
money,  and  invaluable 
to  any  one  wishing  to 
set  out  a  young  planta- 
tion. Plants  from 
Ulinois. 

▲-50  Seoteh    Pine,    6 

inches. 
B— 50    White    Fine,   4 

Inches. 
O— 50  Norway  Spmee, 

3  to  4  inches. 

D— 50  Amerioan  Arbor 
Titae,  4  inches. 

E— 95  Bed  Cedar.  4 
Inches. 

F— >S5  Homlook  8praee» 

4  Inches. 

O— 15   Blue  Bpraee*  4 

inches. 
H— S5  Douglas  Spntee, 

4  inches. 
J— 15  Pieea  Coneolor, 

4  Inches. 


Offer  No.  68. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

This  collection  comprises  a  very  fine 
assortment  of  eleven  standard  large  nower- 
ing  varieties,  from  2i-inch  pots,  good 
plants,  and  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one 
new  subscription;  plants  grown  in  Mary- 
land. Ready  for  delivery  on  and  after 
April  15.  These  plants  will  do  well  out- 
doors in  mild  climate,  whilst  in  more 
exposed  sections  to  bring  them  to  full 
maturity  in  the  fall  they  should  have 
partial  shelter. 

Mdme.   F.   Bergniann.~The  earliest  of  all 
large  varieties ;  color  while,  of  great  excel- 
lence. 
ivory.— A  popular  favorite ;  very  dwarf  and 

free  flowermg. 
Hiss     Minnie     Wanamaker.  —  Pure    white 

Japanese ;  one  ot  the  standard  varieties. 
Golden  Wedding.— The  most  exquisite  yel- 
low Japanese  extant. 
Eugene  Dallledonze.— Monster  flowers;  yel- 
low Japanese. 
W.  H.  Lincoln  —The  champion  late  floweripg 

yellow ;  a  grand  variety. 
Col.  W.  B,  Smith.— Japanese  incurved  bronse. 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Whllldln— Earliest  of  the  )upan- 
ese  yellows.    In  flower  same  time  as  Mdme. 
F.  Borfirmann,  Oct.  4  to  7. 
V.  H.  Hallock.— Color  rosy  pearl;  Japanese. 
Maud  Bean— The  most  charming  pink  Japan- 
ese ever  introduced ;  a  good  market  variety. 
Oullingfordll— A  reflexed   variety   of  gobd 
reputation  ;  color  deepest  crimson. 


OfTer   No.  61. 

COLLECTION  OF 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

The  following  col- 
lection will  be  sent, 
postpaid,  for  one  new 
subscription.  It  em- 
braces ten  5  cent 
packets  and  seven  10 
cent  packets;  valued 
in  all  at  $1.20.  The 
varieties  offered  are 
all  standard,  the 
packets  regular  size, 
the  seeds  fresh  and 
true  to  name,  and  reliable.  We  feel 
assured  the  grower  will  fill  this  order  to 
your  very  complete  satisfaction. 


Beet,  Eclipse. 
Bean.  Bush  Refugee. 
Oabbage.      Premium 

Flat  Dutch. 
Carrot.    Henderson's 

Intermediate. 
Celery.     Henderson's 

HDwsrf. 
Com,  Crosby. 
Cuoumberv   White 

Rpine. 
I«ettuoe.  Tennis  Hnll. 
Hank     Melon,     New 

HsckenSMCk. 


Parsnip,  Long 
Smooth. 

Peas.  Alaska. 

Badiah,  White  Tipped 
Turnip. 

Splnaoh,  Thick 
l>aved. 

Sqnash,  Bush  Crook 
Neck,  Yellow. 

Sqaa»h,  Boston  Mar- 
row. 

TAmafo.  Enrly  "Ruby. 

Buri»r««*tf  Bush 
Lima. 


OfVtor    No.  46. 

THE  CELEBRATED 

GBEEN  MOURTIIR  GRIPE 

One  2  or  8  year  vine  and  one  1  year 
Tine;  two  vines  in  all.  Sent,  postpaid, 
for  one  new  subscription. 

The  Celebrated 
Green  Mountain 
Grape  is  fast 
coming  to  the 
front  and  is 
bound  to  stay. 
It  is  acknowl- 
edged  to  be  the 
earliest  i^ood 
irrape  on  the 
market.  It  is  the 
most  delicate 
and  delicious 
grape  grown  out 
of  doors.  It  is  a 
strong- growing, 
healthy  vine,  an 
enormous  and 
early  bearer, 
with  well  shoul- 
dered  and  hand- 
so  me  bunches. 
No  one  grape  possesses  so  many  merits  as  the 
Green  Mountain.  The  firm  making  this  offer 
are  headquarters  for  this  vine  and  have  over  an 
acre  out  as  a  vineyard. 


OfVtor  No.  51. 

Sent,  PostpsM,  for  only  ono  NEW  Svbscriptlos  st  $1. 

TEN    FINE 


MEIEST,  EARUEST,  BEST. 


Mrs.    Htgginbotham.    Best   of  all  Ostrich 

Plumes. 
Olorlaaa.  The  pretty  twisted  petalled  yellow. 
Mario  I«oalse.    A  grand  white. 
Pltoher  and  Manda.   A  variety  of  two  colors. 
Kate  Brown.  Earliest  and  best  for  the  garden. 
Pros.  Snilth.    A  robust  pink. 
Silver  Cloud.    Pale  salmon. 
G.  W.  Chtlds.    Finest  of  the  reds. 
Major  BonnalTon.    The  best  yellow. 
Mrs.  Henry  Boblnson.     The  queen  of  all 

the  whites. 

Amongst  all  the  wealth  of  Flora's  boun- 
tiful f>tore,  and  the  wonderful  offers  by  the 
various  growers  who  have  contributed  to 
our  rich  and  varied  premium  list,  there 
will  be  found  none  more  enticing  nor  more 
valuable  than  the  above.  Requiring  but 
a  minimum  of  care  in  warm  localities  and 
slight  protection  to  mature  in  more  severe 
climate,  and  rewarding  the  cultivator  with 
a  wealth  of  bloom  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  the  other  glories  of  the  garden  are 
fast  disappearing,  what  flower  lover  would 
ignore  the  claim  of  the  Chrvsanthemura  f 
And  where,  we  ask,  will  ynu  find  a 
duuHcate  of  this  wonderful  offer  F  This 
collection  comprises  several  different  types, 
incurved,  reflexed,  e^riy,  late,  ostrich 
phime.  variesrated,  as  well  as  a  representa- 
tion <»f  all  colors. 
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OUR    PREMIUMS    ARE    OFFERED    with  a  view  to  interesting  present  subscribers  ta 
obtain  us  New  SubscripllonSy  and  for  so  doing 
we  expect  them  to  obtain  the  new  subscriber  and  retain  the  premium.     If  the  subscriber  they  procure 
wants  a  premium  (and  he  doubtless  will)  he,  in  turn,  should  interest  himself  in  the  same  way.     New 
names  sent  in  direct  are,  of  course,  also  entitled  to  our  premium  offers. 
Every  premium  offered  by  American  Gardening  in  1897  will  be  select  and  valuable,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
all  orders  will  be  filled  direct  from  growers  who  seek  the  trade  of  our  readers,  and  so  are  making  us  great 
concessions,  the  premiums  will,  as  a  rule,  be  in  themselves  worth  the  full  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 


LORD   PENZANCE'S 

lEwyYBioD  Sweet  pis. 

Quite  a  New  Feature  in  Roses. 


The  foliage  of  every  one  of  them  U 
as  sweetly  scented  as  the  old- 
fashioned   Sweet  Briar  that 
grew    in    our    grand- 
mothers* gardens. 

The  Sweet  Briar  or  Eglantine*  is  ac- 

knowledited  by  all  to  possess  one  of  the 
sweetest  perfumes  that  nature  has  pro- 
vided and  its  delicious  scent  is  the  object 
for  which  it  is  usually  cultivated.  These 
new  varieties,  now  for  the  first  time 
placed  in  commerce,  are  vast  improve- 
ments upon  the  old  sorts.  They  are  hy- 
brids (obtained  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord 
Penzance)  between  the  common  Sweet 
Briar  and  various  old-fashioned  garden 
Boses  and  are  possessed  of  many  advan- 
tages. 

Th«  flowers  are bomeinwondrouB  profusion, 
and  vary  in  color  from  white,  throuRrh  several 
shades  of  pink,  to  very  dark  red  or  crimson. 

The  plants  are  perfectly  hardy  even  in  very 
bleak  and  exposed  positions. 

For  vigor  of  growth  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing in  the  rose  world  to  equal  them.  Plants 
three  years  old  have  now  many  shoots  on 
them  that  rise  to  .the  he4)?ht  o(  twelve  feet. 
These,  with  a  slightly  outwai*d  bend,  and 
clothed  with  flowern  of  exquisite  tints,  pro- 
duce a  gorgreous  effect. 

The  buds  are  the  most  graceful,  sweet  and 
delicate  objects  ima^clnable. 

The  flowers  are  single  or  semi-double,  and 
this  adds  lightness  and  elegance  to  their 
beauty.    « 

After  the  flowers  are  over,  they  are  followed 
by  bright  scarlet  seed  podsor  "hips"  ingreat 
numbers,  which,  nentllng  among  the  deep 
green,  scented  foliage,  make  the  plant  delight- 
fully ornamental  till  quite  late  In  the  autumn. 

No  garden  will  be  esteemed  complete 

which  does  not  possess  a  group  of  Hybrid 
Sweet  Briars.  They  are  so  sweetly  scent- 
ed, so  beautiful  in  color,  so  hai-dy  and 
free  from  disease  and  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects, as  to  make  them  eagerly  sought 
after  by  all  the  knowing  ones. 


This  ■■ 

isOor 

Offer. 


*Foron«  NEW  subscription 
to  Amorloaa  Gardening  at 
•1.00,  wo  will  forward  yon, 
all  charges  prepaid,  your 
ohoioo  of  two  of  the  tnreo 
following  varieties : 

Meg  Merrilies,  Red. 

Anne  of  Geierstein,  Pink. 

Brenda,  Blush  White. 


The  above  to  bo  woll-establishod  plants 
out  of  2V^  iaoh  pots. 

Tho  eoUootloa  of  Three  above  Plants  for 
oao  NEW  8UBS0BIPT1ON  to  Amoriean 
Gardening  at  81.  S6. 

These  plants  will  be  forwarded  to  our  Rub- 
scribers  direct  from  the  grrowers,  eminently 
responsible  people,  who  guarantee  them  to  be 
true  to  name  and  color. 

Plants  ready  for  shipmont  May  1.  Orders 
booked  now,  however,  owini^to  the  expect* 
ed  enormons  demand. 
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UR  GREATEST  Wl  PREMIUJl 


The    Wonderful    Ney/    Climbing    Rose 

Yellow  Rambler  (Aglaia) 

A  worthy    COMPANION   to   the   well-known    Crimson    Kamhler. 
The  Hardiest  Yellow  Climbing  Boso  Ever  Introdneed. 

Yellow  Ramtoler  bears  its  flowers  in  imraense  clusters,  often  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  flfty  blossoms  in  a  bunch,  the  trusses  being  of  handsome  pyramidal 
shape. 

Yellow  Ramtoler  holds  its  blooms 
from  three  to  four  weeks  witbout  fad- 
ing ;  a  large  bush  in  full  bloom  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  sights  imagin- 
able. 

Yellow  Ramtoler  is  a  clear  decided 
yellow,  in  marked  contrast  to  manv 
roses  so  described,  but  which  have 
really  only  a  yellow  tinge. 

Yellow  Raiiitoler  is  ^eo^  Tigorous; 
well-established  plants  often  making 
shoots  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height  In  a 
single  season. 

Yellow  Ratntoler  represents  the  tri- 
umph of  the  century  in  the  hybridixlng 
art,  and  is  the  most  valuable  intro- 
duction in  recent  years. 

Yellow  Ramtoler  is  very  sweetly 
scented. 

Yello^r  Ratntoler  combines  tae 
climbing  habit  and  decided  3*ellow 
color  with  hardiness. 

Yellow  Rambler  will  withstand, 
without  protection,  a  «ero  tempera- 
ture; with  protection  it  will  thrive 
where  any  other  rose  will. 

Yello^r  RatnMer  is  thus  adapted 
to  successful  culture  in  nearly  all  of 
the   northern   parts   of   the"  United 

A  CLISTEK  OF  YELLOW  RAMBLER  ROBES.  StatCS. 

Yellow  Rambler  is  absolutely  NEW  on  the  market  and  will  prove 
the  sensation  of  1897  ! 

Yellow  RatnlBler  premiums  will  be  shipped  direct  to  our  sub- 
scribers from  the  introducers,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  reliable 
firms  of  nurserymen  in  the  country. 

All  Stock  is  guaranteed  pure  and  will  be  shipped  in  good  condition. 

DON'T  YOU  WANT  A  YELLOW  RAMBLER  ROSE? 

You  Can  "Earn  One  in  Ten  Minutes  ! 

f)P  A  n    All V    APPP V         ^®  ^^^  forward,  all  chargres  prefMdd,  one  well* 
IrCrAll    Utll    Urriill.        estabUshed  plant  of  TeUow  Rambler  Rose,  froffl 
^    2^  inch  pot,  for  OXE  NEW  SUBSCRIPTIOX  to  Ameriean  Gardeninflr  it 
$1.00,  or  six  plants  for  fire  MEW  snbseriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

The  same  plant  will  not  be  sold  In  1897  for  less  than  60  cents.  Plants  will  be  shipped  o0 
and  after  March  15th.  It  is  expected  that  the  demand  for  this  New  Rose  will  be  phenomeoAlf 
and  we  advise  those  of  our  readers  who  want  a  plant  to  be  early  with  their  order. 


Mar.  13.  i897> 


AMERICAN    GARDENING. 
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Offbf  No.  56. 


6LADIOIOS  BULBS. 

The  following  offers  on  Gladiolus  Bulbs 
are  well  worth  serving  for.  Your  choice 
of  one  of  the  two  collections  offered  for  only 
one  new  subscription  at  $1.00.    Sent,  post- 

giid,  in  neat  pasteboard  boxes.    Order  by 
ffer  No  and  Letter. 


A.—f^  BaltM  each  of  May,  Bertha, 
Mabel,  and  Marie  Liemolne. 

May.— Larg*  spike,  w«ll  expanded  flowers. 
White,  eage  of  petals  touched  pink.  A  grand 
rariety. 

Bertha,— This  is  the  finest  variety  of  its 
color,  which  is  a  brilliant  light  scarlet.  Makes 
a  tall  spike,  with  large  side  branches. 

Mabel.— Dwarf,  upright  habit.  Pull  spike 
open  at  one  time.  In  color  it  is  a  blending  of 
carmine,  cherry  and  pink.  One  of  the  first  to 
bloom. 

Marie  Lieinolne.— Upper  division  of  flowers 
of  pale  creamy  color,  flushed  salmon  lilac,  the 
lower  petals  spotted  purplish  violet,  bordered 
canary  yellow.    Peacock  blotched. 

B.— 100  Gashinaii*8  Hl|(h  Grade 
Seedling  Gladioli 

All  blooming  size.  No  two  a  like.  Rival- 
ling the  filocelle  silks  in  coloring  and 
sheen. 


OfTer  No.  60. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

The  following  collection  of  Seeds  is  of- 
fered by  a  reliable  grower,  with  a  view  to 
introducing  his  stock.  They  are  of  pre- 
cisely the  saoie  grade  as  is  sold  to  market 
gardenen*  and  all  desiring  the  best.  The 
entire  collection  of  twenty  named  varieties 
will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one  new  sub- 
scription at  $1.00. 


One  oz.  Beet,  Eclipse ;  one  pkt.  Cabt)age, 
Early  Wakefield  ;  one  pkt.  Cabbage,  Early 
Flat  Dutch ;  one  pkt.  Cabbage,  Savoy  Early; 
one  pkt.  Cabbaice,  Savoy  Late :  one  pkt. 
Cauliflower,  Erfiirt;  one-half  oz.  Carrot, 
Half  Long  Nantes ;  one  pkt.  Celery,  Paris 
Yellow ;  one  oz.  Sweet  Com,  Early  Mam- 
moth; one  pkt.  Cucumber,  White  Spine; 
one  pkt.  Onions,  Early  Flat,  Red  or  White; 
one  pkt.  Parsley,  Double  Curled  ;  one  pkt. 
Lettuce,  Summer  Blonde;  one  pkt.  Radish, 
Early  White  Tipped;  one  pkt.  Tomato, 
Acme ;  one  pkt.  SplDach,  Viroflay ;  one 
pkt.  Squash,  Early  Bush;  one  pkt.  Turnip, 
ned  'I  op  ;  on^  pkt.  Rutabaga,  Champion  ; 
<me  pkt.  New  Victoria  Spinach. 


OfTer  No,  57. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

For  one  new  subscription  and  91.00,  we 
will  forward,  postpaid, 

A  Collection  of  36  Plants. 

All  different; 
prize-winning  va- 
rieties, comprised 
in  great  part  of 
last  year's  novel- 
ties, in  all  shades 
of  color  and  types 
of  bloom. 

This  offer  comes 
from  a  noted 
grower,  and  we 
hope  to  receive  a 
great  many  orders 
for  this  collection. 

Offer  No.  70. 

Loudon  Raspberry 
Ohmer  Blackberry 

Three  of  each,  or  six  of  one  variety.    Sent, 
postpaid,  for  one  NEW  subscription  at  $1.00. 

GROWER  SAYS: 
*'Nice  plants,  well  established  in  pots,  like 
Verbena  plants,  5  to  6  inches  high,  with  a  masa 
of  roots.  They  grow  off  as  well  as  strawberry 
plants,  and  reallv  are  better  for  making  a 
plantation  than  plants  a  year  older.  They  will 
thrive,  and  be  larger  and  better  next  fall  than 
year-old-plants  set  along  side  of  them.  I  have 
tried  this  several  seasons  and  know  what  I  am 
talking  about.  Although  more  delicate  at  first 
than  year-old -plants,  with  reasonable  care 
they  do  splendidly." 

Lioudoii  Raspberry  is  one  of  the  very 
best  of  all  red  varieties,  of  larsre  size,  very 
productive,  good  color,  excellent  quality. 

Ohmer  Blackberry  has  Ave  excellent 
points.  *' Hardy,  late,  large,  productive, 
and  of  the  finest  flavor.'* 


Offi&r   No.   00. 

THE  COMPLETE 

VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Pltnts  all  ready  to  set  out. 


AH  good  plants.  Grown  in  Maryland. 
Deliver}'  April  15,  postpaid.  This  is  an 
offer  we  are  not  able  to  make  our  friends 
every  week  in  the  year,  and  we  will  be 
mistaken  if  this  Bargain  is  not  taken 
advantage  of  by  thousands. 

12  Peppers,  two  kinds. 

12  EgA:  Plants. 

12  Cauliflower  Snowball. 

12  Tomatoes,  two  kinds,  select. 

50  Cabbage  or  Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

50  Liettace,  two  kinds. 

148  choice  vegetable  plants  and  Ameri- 
can Gardening  one  year,  to  a  NEW 
name,  for  only  $1.00. 


Offer  No.  00. 


CHCTUS. 

The  following  collection  will  be  sent  for 
one  new  subscilption  at  $1.00,  with  35  cents 
additional  to  prepay  express  charges.  The 
plants  offered  are  worth  t2.00  at  retail,  and 
come  from  a  noted  collector. 


One  plant  each  of 


Attrophytum  myrlottljima. 
Anhalonlum  Lewirtll. 
Mammillaria  tfldpltnt. 
Hederli. 


Echlnocactut  iotltplnut. 
Berlanditrl 
Opuntia  Engolmannll. 


OflbrNo.  71. 
One  plant  each  of...^    . 

JipantM  Mimmtth  Chtttnut, 
Japan  Walnat  and  ptoan. 

By  mail,  postpaid,  for  one  new  subscription. 

The    Japan    Mamntoth    Cheatnat    Is 

quite  distinct  from  the  American  or  Buropeaa 
Tarieties.  being  hardier,  nuta  of  superior  size, 
flayor  and  sweetness.  Leaf  long  and  narrow, 
like  a  peach  leaf,  and  very  ornamental;  enor. 
mously  productive  and  comes  into  bearing  at 
two  to  three  years  of  age. 

JamiB  HValnvt  Is  as  hardy  as  an  oak; 
leaves  of  immense  «ise  and  a  charming  shade 
of  green.  Nuts,  which  are  produced  in  ex- 
treme abundance,  grow  in  clusters  of  Afteen 
or  twenty;  have  a  shell  thiclcer  than  the 
Persian  Walnut,  but  not  so  thick  as  the 
American.  The  meat  is  eweet;  of  the  very 
best  quality;  flavor  like  the  Butternut,  less 
oily  and  much  superior.  Trees  grow  with 
great  vigor,  assuming  a  very  handsome  form 
and  need  no  pruning;  mature  early;  bear 
young,  and  are  more  regular  and  productive 
than  the  Persian  Walnut.  Having  an  abun- 
dance of  fibrous  roots  it  transplants  as  safely 
as  an  apple  tree. 

Pecan,  Paper-9>hell— a  beautiful  sym- 
metrical and  rapid  growing  tree,  of  luxuriant 
foliage,  which  it  retains  until  very  late  in  the 
Fall;  producing  valuable  timber  and  heavy 
crops  of  sweet,  oblong,  smooth  nuts  of  very 
good  quality.  Makes  a  handsome  lawn  tree, 
hardy  wherever  the  hickory  grows. 


OfTer  Np  60. 


Every  country  and 
suburban  home 
needs  a  vinery,  and 
those  who  avail 
themselves  of  the 
offer  which  follows 
will  be  well  satisfied 
and  pleased  for 
years  to  come  with 
the  result  A  grower 
offers: 

Asawam, 

Liindley, 

Brighton, 

Worden, 

Niagara, 

Moore's  Early. 


Your  choice  of  Ten  l:year  vines,  aU 
one  variety,  or  three  each  of 


.   of 

^uc  .»t*^uj,  ^.  vw.^v  ^«w-  ^.  three  of  the 
above  sorts,  for  only  one  new  subscription. 
Forwarded  postpaid. 
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OUR  PREMIUMS  ARE  OFFERED  :^)^'i::JZS!^T^::^ 
them  to  obtain  the  new  subscriber  and  retain  the  premium.     If  the  subscriber  they  procure  wants  a  premium  (and  he 
doubtless  will,)  he,  in  turn,  should  interest  himself  in  the  same  way.     New  names  sent  in  direct  are,  of  course,  also 
entitled  to  our  premium  offers. 
Every  premium  offered  by  American  Gardening  in  1897  will  be  select  and  valuable,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  orders  will 
be  filled  direct  from  growers  who  seek  the  trade  of  our  readers,  and  so  are  making  us  great  concessions,  the  premiums  will,  as 
a  rule,  be  in  themselves  worth  the  full  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 


Offer  No.  54. 
THAT  SRAND  NEW  SINGLE  VIOLET 

PRINCESS  of  WALES 

Away  and  be-, 
yond  the  best  of 
all  the  single 
yarieties  lately 
introduced.  The 
Qaeen  of  Sin- 
Kle  Violets. 
Fragrance  equal 

I  to  Marie  Louise. 
Blooms  very 

J  large,     strong 

grower  and  pro- 
uctive.  Grower, 
who  is  one  of  our 
most  renowned 
I  violet  experts, 
will  send,  post- 
paid, for  one  new 
subscription, 
Blight  (8)  s6od  rooted  plants,  with 
some  flowers  accompanying  same;  carefully 
packed  for  safe  arrival.  Plants  ready  Feb. 
15.    Grown  In  New  York. 

Off^r  No:  43 

DAHLIAS 

.  The  recent  revival  of  interest  in  this  most 
worthy  class  of  plants,  coupled  with  the 
Introduction  of  many  new  and  interesting 
varieties,  readers  it  incumbent  on  every 
one  to  see  to  it  that  their  garden  is  supplied 
with  the  best  obtainable. 

Any  one  of  the  three  collections  here 
offered  will  be  found  up-to-date  and 
choicest  kinds,  and  as  they  come  from 
celebrated  growers  and  prize  winners,  we 
can  assure  our  friends  we  are  offering  them 
a  remarkablv  good  thing  and  trust  they 
will  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage  of  one 
or  more  of  these  offers. 


A— Foir  SHporb  Cactus  Dahlias. 

One  strong  root  each,  Wm.  Aicnew, 
Oriental,  Nymphaea  and  Zula,  by 

mail,  postpaid,  for  one  new  subscrip- 
tion. 

B— Poor  Skow  aail  Faacy  Dahlias.  (Dwarf) 

One  strong  root  each.  New  Double 
Tom  Thumb,  Arabella,  Blamen- 
falter  and  Iiucy  Pauoett,  by  mail, 
postpaid,  for  one  new  subscription. 

0— Foir  Pompon  or  Boaqoot  Dahlias. 

One  strone  root  each,  E  eflranta, 
Sprlff,  Ariel  and  Vivid,  by  mail, 
postpaid^  for  one  new  subscription. 

Any  one  of  these  collections  is  worth  over 
$1.00  at  retail,*  but  will  be  sent  postpaid, 
carefully  packed,  and  guaranteed  to  arrive 
In  flrst-class  condition  for  one  NEW  sub- 
ssription  to  American  GARDE^nNG  at  $1.00* 
Order  by  Offer  No.  and  Letter. 


Ofr«r  No.  49. 


S«nt,    postpaid,  for  ONE 
MEW  subftcrlptioB  at  81. 

-gW^fk  SUMMER   BEDDING 

ISO  OieUS  BOLBS 


These  bulbs  make  beautiful  borders  for 
summer  flower  beds,  as  well  as  attractive 

S>t  plants.  The  collection  includes  150 
ulbs  in  equal  proportions  of  the  four 
following  varieties,  named,  and  in  separate 
packetn: 

OXALIS  DEPPEI  ALBA.- White. 
OXALIS  DEPPEI  ROSEA-Old  rose  or  salmon. 
OXALIS  ERYPHILU  PURPUREA.-Porple. 
OXALIS  LASLANORA.-Crimson.    Tall,  fine  pal- 
mate  leavea. 


Offer  No.  48. 


Every  Gardener  Ne9d$  a 

....GOOD  GOOSEBERRY.... 

And,  we  will  send  two  one-year  plants. 
of  the  best  new  variety  known,  for  one  new 
subscription ;  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

THE  PEARL  GOOSEBERRY. 

Read  what  the  Introducer  has  to  say: 
*'The  Pearl  is  a  gooseberry  grown  from  the 
seed  of  Houghton,  crossed  with  Ashton  seed- 
ling, by  Prof.  Wm,  Saunders,  and  worthy  of 
special  notice  because  (i)  of  its  good  Quality ; 
(2)its  size ;  (3)  its  productiveness ;  (4)  ita  freedom 
from  mildew.  As  a  result  of  my  observation  I 
find  the  Quality  good,  very  much  like  the  Down- 
ing in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  color  marking  ; 
but  in  size  it  averaged  nearly  double  that  berry, 
and  that  in  spite  of  the  prodigious  crop  under 
which  the  bushes  are  laden.  There  was  a  row 
of  some  sixty  fine  bushesone  year  planted,  and 
most  of  them  were  literally  bent  to  the  ground 
with  heaps  of  fruit.  The  average  was  eight 
berries  per  inch  of  wood,  and  on  one  bush  we 
estimated  that  there  must  have  been  2,500  ber- 
ries. Should  this  productiveness  prove  con- 
stant the  berry  will  be  of  great  value  for  the 
market.  With  regard  to  the  mildew,  all  I  can 
say  is  what  I  have  seen,  namely :  After  seven 
years  of  trial  I  have  never  foitnd  any  trace  of 
mildew." 


Offer  No.  52. 

(loDiiGtioii  ot  Flower  Semis 

Sent,  postpaid, 
for  one  new  sub- 
s  cr  iption  to 

AMERICAN  GaB- 

DBNI)7G.  The  fol- 
lowing list  em- 
braces 16  varieties 
of  choice  flower 
seeds ;  fresh  siui 
true  to  name, 
ei  ffht  of  which  are 
015  cent  packets, 
six  of  10  cent 
packets,  and  two 
of  Its  cent  packets 
valued  in  all  at 
$1.30  This  col- 
lection is  offered 
by  a  reliable 
grower,  in  whom  we  have  full  confidence. 


Alyssam,  Sweet 
Asters,  mixed 
Cosmos,     Large 

Flowered 
Calendnla,  Priee  of 

Orange 
Calllopsla,  mixed 
Batara,     Double, 

mixed 
Carnation  Margner- 

i  t  e,    finest    double 

mixed 
Mignonette  Blachet 


Nasturtlnm,  Dwarf 

mixed 
Poppy,   Carnation 

flowered,  mixed 
Sweet  Peas,  Bck- 

ford's  mixed 
Heliotrope 
Liarkspnr,  Dwarf, 

double 
robssa  Soaadens 
Zinnia,     Double, 

mixed 
I<obella  eompaeta 


.       Ofr«r  N«.  42. 

For   one  NEW  subsorlptlon  at  81.00,  re- 
ceiver to  pay  express  chargos,  or  by 
mall,  postpaid,  fbr  81.85. 
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..  .ONE  YEAR  OLD.... 

NIABXRI  aRAPE  VIKS 

Comment  on  this  offer  is  unnecessary, 
beyond  stating  the  fact  never  before  was 
such  an  opportunity  offered  to  start  a  vine- 
yard at  so  small  an  outlay. 

1 

Offer  No.  40. 

THE   COMPLETE 

Flower  Garden 


This  is  a  collec- 
tion which  every- 
body should  be 
sure  to  obtain. 
It  only  requires 
one  NEW  -sub- 
scription to  be- 
come the  pos- 
sessor of  all  the 
plants  here  men- 
tioned Ready 
for  delivery  Mav 
1st.  Postpaid. 
Grown  in  Mary- 
land. Save  time 
growins  from 
seed  and  get  this 
lot  all  ready  to 
set  out. 


10  Antirrhinums, 

choice  mixed. 
10  Asters,  mixed. 
10  China     Pinks, 

mixed. 
10  Cosmos,       choice 

mixed. 
10  Petanlaa,  mixed. 

100  Choice  Flowering  Plants  and  Ameri- 
can Gardenikq,  one  year,  to  a  NEW 
name,  for  only  $1.00, 


10  Phlox  Drnm- 
mondli,  mixed. 

10  Marigold  Eldora. 

10  Scabiosa,  mixed, 
choice. 

10  Zinnias,  mixed, 
choice 

10  Scarlet  Sage. 


Mar.  13,  1897. 
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Our  Premium  Offers  open  the  vyay  to  all  who  want 
a  fine  garden,  but  lack  the  means  where- 
with to  buy. 


Offf»p  No.  36. 


dCflll    NEW  subscription  at  ^LvV 

....BEAUTIFUL... 


Grower's  selection  from  leading  varieties. 

Of  all  preminm  offers  this  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
mqst  temptius  and  we  I^ViUsr  guarantee  its  absolute 
reliability.  Grower  says;  "  We  will  fill  your  orders  with 
strong  well-ripened  plants,  grown  specially  for  the  purpose, 
from  234  inch  pots.    This  is  our  most  popular  collection 

and  it  has  made  hundreds  of  customers  for  us,  as  the  testimonials  in  our  possession  will 

show."    In  this  collection  will  be  found  such  varieties  as : 


Perie 

F.  Kruser 

Tli^  Bride 


Virsriiiia 

Snowflake 
Bon  Sllene 


Empress  of  China 


Bridesmaid 
Pink  Soupert 
ilaman  Cochet 


Prince  Holienzollern 


Cornelia  Cook. 
Maurice  Roavier 
Catherine  ilermet 


The  collection  embraces  a  vartety  of  colors,  each  plant  is  distinctly  labeled,  and  the 
collection  will  make  a  beautiful  bed.  Packed  in  stiff,  telescoped  pasteboard  boxes,  oU 
finished  on  inside,  and  shipped  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S.  in  good  condition. 

Orders  f6r  this  coUeetion  can  be  filled  at  any  time,  but  subscribers  in  the  North  and 
West  are  advised  not  to  have  their  orders  filled  until  April  1,  or  later. 


Oflbr  No.  47. 

Sent,  Postpaid,  for  one  NEW  Subscription  at  $  1 .00. 

NEW  GIANT  FANCY  COSMOS 

(MRS.  SHEPHERD'S  STRAIN;. 

Mrs,  Sbepherd^sNew  Fancy 
Cosmos  was  offered  for  the  fitst 
time  last  season,  but  thfs  \b  the 
first  time  they  have  been  offered^ 
put  up  in  separate  colors,  as 
here  described : 

Of  this  strain,  five  packets  of 
which  are  offered  in  this  col- 
lection, the  grower,  Mrs^T.  B. 
*  'Shepherd  /  '  of  '  Ventura,    Cali- 
fomia,  says : 

**No  one  else  grows  It,  and  it 
\a,  80  distinct  as  to  be  readily 
recognized  anywhere  by  one 
'wlio  has  once  seen  the  different 
varieties  in  blOom.  I  have  been 
working  with  it  so  long  that  it 
has  an  individuality  peculiarly 
its  own." 

One  packet  of  the  above,' in  splendid  assortment,  containing  over  SS  varieties 

of  bei^utiful  flowers,  in  all  shades  of  red,  pink,  mauve,  tinted  and  white. . .  15c. 

Three  -packets  of  aboVe,  in  separate  colors,'  Red,'  Fmk  and  White,  one  packet 

of  each,  at  15c 46c. 

"Tints  of  Dawn,*^  one  packet  of  above,  lovely  tinted^flowers,  white  ground,  deli- 
cately tinted  or  flecked  with  pink  or  mauve  in  lighter  or  darker  shades 15c. 

Curled  and  Crested  ZINNIAS*  splendid  mixed,  one  pkt lOo. 

These  are  the  gayest,  brightest  and  most  esthetic  bedding  flowers  imaginable, 
all  colors  andshades,  with  petals  daintily  curled  and  crested,  having  none  of 
the  coarseness  of  other  Zinnias. 

IPOMC&A,  Heavenly  Blue,  one  pkt lOc. 

A  perfect  dream  of  beauty. 

SOABIOSAf  New  Iiarge  Flowering,  red  and  pinlrvaneties,  mixed,  one  pkt lOc. 

These  aife  very  beautiful. 

Total  Valne $1.05 

The  Choicest  Collection  of  5eeds  ever  sent  out  for  the    <t:s;^ 
money ;  a  poem  in  flowers  and  a  revelation  in  nature.       •    ^^S^^ 


Offer  No.  64. 

POTATOES 

One  half  pound  each  of  the  four  follow 
ing  varieties  sent,  postpaid,,  for  on '.  new 
subscription : 

E«rly  Michigan.        l  Carman's  No.  3. 
I  triy  Fortune.         |  Livingston's  Banner. 

Two  pounds  or  eight  potatoes  in  all. 
<ftlon:  One  pound  fiarly  Michigan,  or 
two  pounds  of  any  one  of  the  otber 
three  varieties.    Grown  in  Michigan. 


Offer  No.  63. 

FUEIGI  FILBEUT  (Inpnwed) 

(Corylus  Pertllis). 

Three  Plants,  two  yenrs  old,  post- 
paid, for  one  new  subscfiption.  Will  grow 
in  any  kind  of  soil ;  stands  cold  and 
drought  well ;  free  from  insect  pests; 
yields  large  nuts  of  superior  taste;  each 
bush  will  bear  about  1  lb.  at  three  years, 
increasing  to  an  average  of  about  10  lbs.  a 
year.    Raised  in  California. 


Offer  No.  65. 
One  plant  each  of. . . . 

Starr,  Pariin  Baauty  and 
Bismarck  lpp!as. 

By  mail,  postpaid,  for  one  new  subscription. 

Starr.  Pnilt  very  large,  11  to  12  inches 
around,  showy,*  pale  sreen.  frequently  wltli 
handsome  blush  on  sunny  side;  very  early;  an 
excellent  shipper;  superior  cooking  and  very 
good  eating  apple. 

Parlln.  Very  hardy;  a  good  grower  and 
productive.  Fruit  splaahed  and  striped  with 
red;  September. 

Blamnrck.  Dwarf  and  extremely  proUflc. 
Most  flulUWe  apple  for  hot  climate,  j;et  the 
hardiest  known.  A  wonderfal  bearer.  Fruit  Is 
large,  brilliant  in  color,  handsome.  Flesh  ten- 
der, pleiasantly  sub-actd;  of  distinct  and  most 
delicious  flavor,  unequaled  as  a  dessert  apple 
and  very  superior  for  cooking.  Will  keep  un- 
tn  March.  _^ , 

Offer  No.  62. 
One  plant  each  of. ... 

Kaancffaar,  Beaky  Mt  Charry, 
Trifallata  Orangt,  and  Starr 
Appla.^ 

By  mail,  postpaid,  for  one  new  subscription. 

Koonce  Pear.  This  Is  an  early  pear,  of 
striking  beauty,  fair,  quality  and  great  value. 
Claimed  to  be  a  better  grower  than  Kieffer. 
Fruit  medium  to  large,  skin  yellow  and 
bright  red  on  one  side.  It  does  not  rot  at  the 
core,  and  it  the  best  early  pear.  Its  strong, 
vigorous  growth,  freedom  from  blight,  early 
bearing,  immense  prpductlveness.  early  ripen- 
ing,  beautiful  appearance,  large  size  and  qual- 
ity combine  to  render  It  the  most  valuable 
early  market  pear  before  the  public  and  will 
be  laraely  planted.     .      .  _         ^     «^ 

Rocky  Momrtate  Dwarf  Cberrr^ 
Fruit  jet  black  when  ripe,  in  slxe  larger  than 
tiie  English  Morello;  season  late.  As  prollflc 
as  a  currant  bush.  Height  four  feet. .  Free 
from  disease.  In  addition  to  Its  luscious  fruit 
it  makes  a  handsome  flowering  bush,  with  its 
mass  of  uure  white  flowers. 

The  Trifoliate  Qramae,  This  ts  a  hardy 
dwarf  tree,  of  symmetrical  growth,  with  bean- 
tlful  trifoliate  glossy  green  leaves  and  an 
abundance  of  large,  white,  sweet-scented  blos- 
soms, larger  and  finer  than  any  other  variety, 
and  borne  almost  continuously.  A  conspicu- 
ous and  showy  plant,  for  liwn  or  pleasfure 
ground. • 

Offer  No.  67. 

Two  plants  each  of. . . . 

Lafan  Barry,  Robaa  aarbifallua 
and  Japanaaa  Maybarry^ 

By  mail,  postpaid,  for  one  new  subscription. 

The  LAgan  Besrry  (Raspberry-Black* 
berry)  is  a  decided  novelty,  and  promises  to 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  fruits.  The  plants 
are  described  as  unlike  either  the  Raspberry 
or  Blackberry,  and  are  of  low  growing  habit 
with  fine  soft  spines.  41ke  those  found  on 
Raspberry  plants;  leaves  of  deep  green  color, 
coarse  and  thick,  more  like  those  of  the  Rasp- 
berry than  Blackberry.  Th«  fruit  is  as  large 
as  the  largest  sixe  Blackberry,  i«  of  the  same 
shape,  with  globules  similar  to  that  fruit; 
color,  when  fully  ripe,  a  dark  rich  red.  It  par- 
takes of  both  the  flavors  of  the  Raspberry  and 
Blackberry,  being  a  combination  of  the  two 
mixed,  a  very  pleasant,  mild,  vinous  flavor, 
delightful  to  the  taste,  •  not  found  in  any 
other  fruit,  but  peculiar  to  this  alone.  It  Is 
excellent  for  the  Uble.  eaten  fresh  or  cooked, 
and  for  JeHy  or  Jams  without  an  equal.  The 
fruit  is  firm  and  carries  well,  seed  small  and 
few.  The  vines  are  enormous  bearers.  Ripen- 
ing very  early— beginning  with  Strawberries 
and  th«  bulk  or  nearly  all,  ripe  and  gone  be- 
fore Raspberries  become  plentiful,  rendering 
it  a  very  valuable  fruit  for  market.  Genuine 
stock  very  limited.  Beware  of  seedlings  of- 
fered by  some.  _ 

Rnb«»  Sorblfoilvs  (Strawberry-Rasp- 
berry). While  the  fruit  Is  regarded  with  favor 
by  many  .we  would  commend  the  plant  most  as 
an  ornament  for  a  corner  of  the  garden  or 
lawn,  where  a  strong  rampant  growth  is  re- 
quired. Its  snow-white  blossoms  are  very 
fragrant,  and  the  plant  is  covered  with  beauti- 
ful fiery  crimson  translucent  berries  from  early 
m  July  unttt  frost 

Clilld*a  (Burbank's)  Mayberry.  An. 
improved  variety  of  the  Mayberry,  the  result 
of  a  cross  with  the  Cuthbert  Raspberry,  and 
described  by  the  introducer  as  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  fruit  novelties  ever  Introduced. 
It  grows  in  sturdy  form  tlx  to  eight  feet 
high,  and  ripens  its  fruits  before  Straw- 
berries and  a  month  before  the  earliest  Rasp- 
berries. The  bushes  are  distinct  from  other 
berries,  with  spreading  tree-like  tops,  large, 
bell-shape,  pendulous  blossoms,  which  hang 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  branches  in 
pairs  or  triplets.  These  large  handsome  blos- 
soms are  followed  by  great  glossy  berries, 
which  are  of  a  golden  yellow  color,  and  In 
quality  tfweet'  and  luscious  beyond  description. 
Its  earllness  makes  It  the  most  Important  of 
all  fruits. 
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OUR  PREMIUMS  ARE  OFFERED  Tr^l^lu^^^r^rtf^^T^::^ 
them  to  obtain  the  new  subscriber  and  retain  the  premium.     If  the  subscriber  they  procure  wants  a  premium  (and  he 
doubtless  will)  he,  in  turn,  should  interest  himself  in  the  same  way.     New  names  sent  in  direct  are,  of  course,  also 
entitled  to  our  premium  offers. 
Every  premium  offered  by  American  Gardening  in  1897  will  be  select  and  valuable,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  orders  will  be 
filled  direct  from  growers  who  seek  the  trade  of  our  readers,  and  so  are  making  us  great  concessions,  the  premiums  will,  as 
a  rule,  be  in  themselves  worth  the  full  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 


Oflbr  No.   I. 

STRAWBERRIES 

,  Your  choice  of  50  plants  In  any  two  vari- 
eties below  mentioned,  25  of  each.  Sent 
postpaid  for  one  new  subscription.  Plants 
ffoaranteed  to  arrive  in  sood  condition. 
Plants  grown  In  New  York.  Order  by 
Offer  No.  and  Letter. 


A  Fedpr  Wood  (D) 
B  Bubach  (P) 
C  Creooent  (P) 
D  Chas.  Downing  (B) 
B  Cumberland  (D) 
F  Eareka  (P) 
'  (B) 


O  Oaady  ( 


.T  JoMle  (R> 

K  Hav«rland  (P> 

L  Mtohel**  Early  (B) 

M  LoT»tt  (li) 

O  SbarploM  (B> 

P  WarAeld  (P> 

R  WlUon  (B) 


H  GreenviUe  (P) 


Grower  states :  "  I  only  grow  the  varieties  I 
find  the  best  for  all  purposes ;  many  hundreds 
offer  no  improvement  on  the  standard  sorts  now 
in  use.  Two  of  the  Anest  varieties  for  familv 
use  are  Greenville  and  Beder  Wood,  or  Bubach 
and  Beder  Wood." 


Offer  No.  3. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Plants  raised  in  Ohio.  This  was  one  of 
our  most  taking  offers  in  1896.  and  we  hope 
to  see  its  saocess  duplicated  this  year. 

No.  A— 50  Brandy  wine  (B) 

No.  B— 50  8iMpl«*8  cB) 

No.  C— 50  Cyclone  (B) 

No.  D— so  Marahall  (B) 

No.  E— 50  OreenTllle  (P) 
No.    F— 12  plants  each  of  Bmndywine. 
Staples,     Cyclone,      Marahall      and 
Greenville.    In  all  60  plants. 

For  one  new  9ub9crtpUon,  yov/r  selection 
of  any  one  of  the  above  of  ere  will  he  sent 
postpaid.    Order  by  Offer  No»  and  Letter, 

If  the  plants  are  ordered  by  exprem, 
receiver  to  pay  ohargee,  the  grower 
will  DOUBLET  the  namber  ofplant« 
above  ofllered. 

A  book  on  transplanting  and  caring  tor 
all  kinds  of  plants,  free  with  each  order. 


Offar  No.  4. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Grown  in  Michigan.  Any  one  of  these 
three  collections  will  be  sent  postpaid  for 
one  new  subscription : 

Collection  A. 
12  Clyde  (B)  6  Glen  Mary  (B) 

12  Wm  Belt  (B)        12  Enormoas  (P) 

Collection  B. 
12  Brandy  wine  (B)  12  Mary  (P) 
12  Satisfaction  12  Marshall  (B) 

Collection  C. 

One    hundred    (lOO) 

plants  of  the  follow! jig 
varieties,  not  lem  than  ^5 
plants  of  one  kind  ; 
Brandy  wine,  Beder  WcK>d, 
Bisel,  Barton '  a  Kt*  I  i  pse , 
Cvclone.  Crescent,  Cuium- 
bian,  Eleanor,  Gandy, 
Greenville,  Gov.  Hoard, 
Haverland,  Iowa  Beanty, 
Jessie,  Lovett,  Musking- 
um, Michers  Early,Parker 
Earle,  Princeton  Chief, 
Princess,  Staples,  Sher- 
man, Saunders,  Smelter's 
Early,  Tennessee  Prolific, 
Van  Deman,  War  field, 
Wilton  and  Woolverton. 

Plants  will  be  large,  well  rooted,  true 
to  name,  and  guaranteed  to  reach  their 
destination  in  good  growing  condition. 
Orders  filled  soon  as  spring  opens  up. 


Offer  No.  e. 

STRAWBERRIES 

15  Plante  Marshall  (B)and 
la       *'       Brandywine  (B) 

By  mail,  postpaid,  for  One  New  subscrip- 
tion. This  collection  can  be  implicity  re- 
lied upon  as  being  true  to  name  and  of  the 
very  best  grade  of  stock.  Raised  in  New 
York: 

Offer  No.  7. 

STRAWBERRIES 

1«  Iflsa  (P)  New T 50c. 

(A  new  seedling  of  great  premise.) 

IS  Camberland  (B). «5c. 

1«  Daytoa  (B) S5o. 

1«  Gaudy  (B) »5«. 

This  entire  collection  of  48  plants,  valued 
at  $1.25,  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one 
NEW  subscription  to  American  Garden- 
ing.   Plants  raised  in  Ohio. 

Introdaeer**  Description  of  Iiiia.—**A 
seedling  of  great  merit,  and  a  berry  which, 
having  carefully  watched  for  the  past  foitr 

«  years,  we  are  now  convinced 
deserves  te  be  enrolled 
'^-^'  ^  among  the  wov-thy  members 
A*  ^  J  **'  ^*  strawoerry  familv. 
'  y^^^\jr\  I  ^"  ripening  it  is  about  mid- 
^  ^i/xJ  w.  ^  ^"-y  between  the  early  and 
late  varieties.  It  is  a  long 
pointed  berry.  It  will  ripen 
iTJJL/  ^  quickly  and  perfectly  all 
'  '/>KaM^  over.  In  color,  a  beautiful 
bright  red,  and  in  sise  equals 
the  Crescent  or  Warfield. 
It  is  a  strong  grower  and  as 
large  a  producer  as  any  vari- 
^7^  ety  we  have  ever  fruited. 
To  sum  up  its  meritorious 
points,  it  is  perfect  in  color, 
shape,  and  flavor;  a  good 
shipping  berry  of  large  sise 
and  very  fruitful.  A  profitable  berry  Cor  the 
fruit  grower  to  raise." 

Offer  No.  16. 

STRAWBERRIES 

75  Planto  Greenville  (P) 
Raised  in  Ohio.    Mailed,  postpaid,  to  any 
address  for  One  New  Subscription. 

Berries  of  large  size,  good  quality,  medium 
texture,  very  productive,  season  medium  to 
late,  color  very  even  and  fine,  flowers  pistil- 
late, plants  very  vigorous  and  free  from  rust. 
A  first-class  market  berry  and  good  enough 
for  home  use. 

Offer   No.    18. 

COLLECTION  OF  125  STRAWBERRIES 

Grood  plants  and  named.  Delivery  post- 
paid, on  and  after  April  1.  Plants  raised 
in  Maryland. 

Meek*8  Early  (B.) 

Baltimore. 

Sharpless  (B.) 

Lievianth. 

Kentucky  Liate. 
Grower  says :  Ken  t  ucky  liat  a  Is  a  berry 
that  is  largely  grown  here  for  market  ana 
shipping  purposes,  coming  in  after  the 
glut  of  otoer  varieties  is  over ;  it  is  a  very 
late  berry,  extending  the  season  sometimes 
two  weeks. 

lievianth,  very  large,  vigorous  grower, 
suitable  for  family  use  where  an  extra- 
sized  berry  is  looked  for;  fruit  rather 
tender. 

Offer  No.  44. 

LOUDON  RED  RASPDERRY. 

Five  (5)  Plants  for  one  new  subscrip- 
tion at  $1.00. 

This  Red  Raspberry  is  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Thayer  and  other  leading  horticul- 
turists as  the  best  of  all  reds  for  the  East 
and  West.  It  was  originated  by  F.  W. 
Loudon,  of  Wisconsin,  originator  of  Jessie 
Strawberry. 


Offer  NO.  5. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Your  choice  of  fifty  (50)  plants,  in  two 
varieties,  85  of  each,  or  50  of  any  one 
varietv.  Free  by  mail  for  one  NEW  sab* 
scription. 


A,  — Its  itrandyVKliie 
B.-25  Murray^H  Kx- 

tra  £arly  (pi 
C.-95  Mieiat*rsEarly 
B— 2^  Lovett  (li) 
B.-2A  Isabella  (B) 
F.~S5  Bio  CB) 
G.— 95  LAdy  Thomp- 
son (B) 


BL— S5  Tennesiet 

Pr«»ilfle(B) 
I.    25  <  yclone  iB) 
J.-«^  BiseldM 
K.-S5    OraeaviUe 

It.— 25  Snaayslde  (F) 
BI.-25  Weston  (P) 
M.-25  Staples  (B) 


Order  by  Offer  Me,  and  Letter. 

The  above  collection  is  a  good  one,  and 
are  all  standard  sorts,  embracing  tbe 
earliest  and  latest  varieties.  All  nice 
plants  and  true  to  name.  Raised  in  Vi^ 
ginia. 

Bio  is  a  fancy  berry  for  early,  and  one  of 
the  best  shippers ;  planted  beside  Bisel  thsy 
make  a  splendid  variety  to  ship  together. 


Offer  No.  16. 

STRAWBERRIES 

25  Brandywine  (B) 
25  Staples  (B) 

This  collection  will  be  sent  postpaid  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States  forona 
new  subscription.  Guaranteed  to  resch 
customers  in  good  condition.  Plants  are 
extra  rooted,  and  positively  true  to  name. 
WiU  be  mailed  at  any  Ume  after  April  la 
Plants  raised  in  Ohio. 

Offer  No.  13. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Below  mentioned  collection  of  36  Fine 
Plants  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one  new 
subscription.    Grown  in  Maine. 
New  Seedling  No.  4.  12  plants. 
12  plants  of  the   celebrated   Brandy- 
wine, 

And  your  choice  of  12  plants  of  any 

one  of  the  followinu  most  popular 
standards :  Bubach.  Haverland,  War- 
field,  Beverly,  Parker  Earle,  liovett, 
Princeton  Chief. 

Of  Seedling  No.  4,  grower 
says :  This  is  of  exceedingly 
fine  quality— the  best  of  any- 
thing  I  have  ever  tasted, 
and  so  say  they  all  who  have 
sampled  it.  Good  form, 
medium  size,  very  produc- 
tive, and  a  most  remarkably 
strong  and  healthy  grower. 
An  A I  family  berry,  and  a 
grand  one  for  a  nearby  fancy 
market  that  appreciates 
quality.  It  has  a  pistillate 
blossom.  Those  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  procure  this 
grand  berry  will  be  among 
the  wise  as,  in  the  course  of 
two  years'  time,  it  is  likely 
to  be  introduced  under 
name  at  $2  per  dozen. 

Grower  offers  36  plantH  in  all,  In  three 
varieties  packed  in  the  best  manner,  for 
delivery  In  April  or  Mav,  and  says :  Thess 
plants  of  standard  varieties  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  common  commerdal 
article,  but  comprise  carefully  selected 
stock  that  has  been  built  upby  an  attentive 
selection  of  the  best  individqal  plants  each 
year,  for  five  consecutive  years,  by  one  of 
the  most  noted  growers  of  fancy  straw- 
berries in  the  Eastern  States. 
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Offer  No.  31. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Your  choice  of  twenty-four  (24)  plants  in 
two  varieties,  twclye  (12)  of  each,  or  25  of 
any  one.    Free  by  mail  for  one  NEW  sub- 
teription.    Raised  in  Virginia. 
1«  Mary  (P)  1 «  A  roma  (B) 

ISSditliiP)  IS  Pride  of  Cumber- 

is  Splendid  (B^  land  (B) 

19  Bnonnoas  (P)  12  H.  W.  Beeoher  (B) 

IS  Wm.  Belt  (B) 

The  above  comprise  some  o'  the  largest 
berries  in  cultivation,  particularly  Edith. 
These  are  all  nice  plants  and  true  to 
name. 


Offer  No.  26. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Raised  in  Pennsylvania.  Subscriber  a 
choice  of  any  one^of  these  varieties  sent 
postpaid  for  one  new  subsuiiptiou.  Order 
by  Offer  No.  and  Letter. 


A-15  Glen  Mary  (P) 
B-15  Clyde  (6) 
C~S5  Mlehigan  (B) 
I>-«5  -Wm,  Belt  (B) 
B— 25    Champion   of 

Bngland  <B) 
P— 25  Kqnlnox 
6-25  Sparta  (B) 
H-25  Murray 


1-20  Ideal  (B) 
T-20  Ortole  (P) 
K-20  HoweU's  No.  2 
L~10. Plow  City  (B) 
M— 60  Brandy  wine 
N~60  £novmons  (P) 
0-60Bl8el(P) 
P~60  Staples  (B) 
Q-85  Oertmde 


All  plants  to  be  freshly  dug  and  well 
packed  in  moss:  all  inferior  plants  dis- 
oarded  and  only  the  best  sent. 


Offer  No.  O. 

STRAWBERRIES 

For  One  New  Snbaoriptioii  at  tl.OO. 
Plants  raised  in  Indiana.  Order  by  Offer 
Ka  and  Letter. 

A.~Po6tpaid,  six  plants  Ridgeway. 

B. — ^Postpaid,  three  plants  Kldgeway* 
three  plants  Tennyson,  three  plants 
No.  10(X),  six  plants  Parker  ;Earle. 

C— Postpaid,  three  plants  RIdgeway  and 
one  aoztn  plants,  one  variety.  Your 
selection  from  this  list:  Brandywine, 
Clyde,  Annie  Laurie.  Jersey  Queen, 
Axoma,  Moore's  Proliflic,  Mary,  Pre- 
mium, Berlin,  Tubbs,  Parker  Earle, 
Holland,  Gen.  Putnam,  Dew,  Colum- 
bian, Tennessee  Prolific,  Lady  Thomp- 
son. 

D.— Postpaid,  three  dozen  plants,  not  less 
than  one  dozen  of  a  kind,  any  variety 
named  in  O,  the  Ridgeway  excepted. 

K.— By  express,  at  purchaser's  expense, 
three  plants  Ridgeway,  and  100  plants, 
not  more  than  two  varieties.  Your 
selection  from  this  list:  Brandywine, 
Clyde,  Dew,  Holland.  Gen.  Putnam, 
Jersey  Queen,Columbian,  Lady  Thomp- 
son, Tennessee  Prolific,  Annie  Laurie, 
Staples,  Parker  Earle,  Splendid  or 
Isabella. 

This  is  the  first  season  the  Ridgeway 
will  be  placed  on  the  market,  consequently 
our  reaaers  are  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
among  the  first  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
promising  berry.  Description  is  as  follows: 

Ridgeway.— Plant  large  and  stocky,  possess. 
ing  the  abiiitr  to  make  a  large  number  of 
strong,  healthy  plants.  T^eaf  large,  broad,  hea  v  v 
and   dark    green    in    color.  ^^ 

Blossom  perfect,  a  good  pol- 
eniaer  for  pistillate  varieties, 
as  it  remains  in  bloom  for  a 
long  time,  an  ideal  plant. 

Bierry  lar^e  to  very  large, 
the  typical  form  nearly 
round,  largest  specimens 
broadly  ovate,  but  always 
smooth.  Color,  as  it  grows 
at  Rocky  Glen,  brig&t  glossy 
crimson,  with  golden  seeds. 
Firm  for  so  large  a  berry, 
and  will  stand  shipping  to 
distant  market,  except  in  a 
vtry  wet  time.  Quality  as 
good  as  the  best,  an  almost 
Idsal  berry,  one  that  will 
coBunaad  fancy  prices  on 
any  market  or  suit  the  most  exacting  grower, 
who  wishes  the  very  best  for  bis  own  use  and 
pleasure. 

Orders  will  be  filled  as  early  in  the 
conditions  are   favorable    for 


Offer  No.  22. 

STRAWBERRIES 

50  Plants  Fountain  Strawberry. 

Raised  in  Michigan.  Sent,  postpaid,  for 
one  new  subscription. 

One  of  the  later  introduc- 
tions that  is  receivinir  much 
praise.  The  Fountain  is 
described  as  large  and  hand- 
some, of  a  deep,  glossy,  red 
color,  flesh  red  and  solid  to 
the  center.  Firm  and  pro- 
ductive. Plant  large,  vigor- 
ous, healthy  and  hardy,  with 
a  perfect  blossom.  The 
grower  who  offers  this  vari- 
ety states  that  It  is  one  of 
the  best  all  around  good 
berries  in  his  collection  of 
over  zoo  varieties,  and  one 
that  is  likely  to  be  in  great 
demand  in  the  near  future 
as  a  choice  shipping  variety. 

Offer  No.  23. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Grown  in  Michigan.  The  following  col- 
lections are  offered,  postpaid,  for  one  new 
subscription : 

Collection  A. 
12  Beder  Wood(P)  1 12  Greenville  (P) 
12  liovette  (B)  1 12  Haverland  (P) 

12  Woolverton  (B) 
This  collection  will  be  sent  as  advertised, 
or  will  give  subscriber  the  ohoioe  of  76 
of  any  one  of  the  above  varieties. 
Collection  B. 
25  plants  Gold  Standard  (B). 
Grower  says:   This  is  a  strong  growing  va- 
riety, large  round  leaves,  free  from  rust,  ene 
plant  weighs  as  much  as  two  common  plants. 
The  fruits  averages  from  one  to  one-and-a-half 
inches,  light  red  in  color,  and.  the  sweetest 
berry  we  ever  tasted.    Season  late.    Strongly 
staminate. 


OfVBr   No.   27. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  below 
mentioned  collections,  postpaid,  for  one 
new  subscription.    Raised  in  Ohio. 

A—Sil  GreenTllie  and  IS  I^ovett. 
B— 40  Lovett  or  40  Dayton  Barly. 
0~90  Bubaoh  No.  5  and  90  Jessie. 
D— 40  Warfleld  and  20  Oomberland. 
B— so  Haverland*  10    Dayton,    10  Parker 
ISarle. 

In  the  above  oollections  when  one  is  a 
pistillate  sort  the  other  Is  a  perfect  bloomer, 
so  that  they  can  be  planted  together 
perfectly. 

OfTer  No.  28. 

STRAWBERRIES 

This  collection  will  be  sent  for  one  new 
subscription.    Plants  raised  in  Wisconsin. 

25  Plants  Sparta. 
6      **        Thayer*s  No.  5. 

The  Sparta  is  Wisconsin's  premium 
berry  (staminate),  very  large,  beautiful  in 
color,  and  a  great  favorite  with  M.  A. 
Thayer,  who  introduced  it.  Thayer's  No. 
5  is  a  new  seedling,  originated  on  the 
Thayer  Fruit  Farms,  and  this  year  for  the 
first  time  sent  to  any  one. 


OfTer    No.   20. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Sent  postpaid  for  one  new  subscription. 
Plants  raised  in  Michigan.  Strictly  first- 
class  plants,  mailed  same  day  they  are 
dug,  put  up  in  sphagnum  moss,  wrapped  in 
oilMi  paper  to  retain  moisture.  Your  choice 
of  two  kinds,  18  of  each  ;  or  25  plants,  one 
kind,  good  count.  No  orders  filled  after 
April  15th.    I  offer  the  following  varieties : 


Offer  No.  24. 

STRAWBERRIES 

A--50  Plants  Brandywine  (B) 
B— 12       '*       Bismarck  (B) 
C— 24       »*       Wm.  Belt  (B) 
Order  by   Offer   No.  and  Letter.    Sub- 
scriber's cnoice  af  any  one  of  these  three 
varieties  for  one  new  subscription.     All 
first-class  and  new   varieties.    Grown  ttk 
Michigan. 

Offer  No.  26. 

STRAWBERRIES 

We  will  send  Twelve  (12)  plants,  two 
each  of  the  following  varieties ;  2  Carrie; 
2  E}arliest,  the  earliest  berry  yet  intro- 
duced; 2  Equinox,  the  latest;  2  Clyde, 
one  of  the  earliest,  will  do  better  wnere 
land  is  not  too  rich ;  2  Belle ;  2  Evana* 
One  dozen  in  all  of  these  choice  novelties. 
Select  plants  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Raised  in  Virginia.  Sent,  postpaid,  for 
one  NEW  subscription. 

Offer   No.  30. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  following 
offers,  postpaid,  for  one  new  subscription. 
Order  oy  offer  No.  and  Letter.     Planta 
raised  in  Maryland. 
A--4  Hall's  Favorite 

(new). 
B— 2B  Brandywine. 
0—30  Haverland. 
1>— 3ff  Hoffknaa's. 
E— 35  I^ady  Thon&p- 

son. 


F^30  Tenn.  Prollfle» 
O— 3ff  Warfleld,  No. 

H— So'Tabbs. 

J-lff  IdoaL 

K— S5  Babaoh,   Ko» 

5. 


Brandywine  (B) 
Oreenvllle  (P) 
Babaeh  No.  5  (B) 
Parker  Earle  (P) 
Haverland  <B) 


Aplendld  (P) 
BIsel  (P) 


Lovett  (B) 
1(B) 


Jessie  < 


Two  plants  of  Hairs  Favorite  are 
inoladela  in  every  offer  from  B.  to  E. 

Grower  describes  Hall's  Favorite  as 
follows :  The comingnew  strawberry.  It 
defies  competition.  Better  than  Bubacb 
No.  5. 

Offer  No.  8l< 

STRAWBERRIES 

Plants  raised  in  Iowa.  The  below  col* 
lection  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one  new 
subscription. 

One  liandred  plants  of  either  Haver- 
land, Enhance,  Greenville,  Beder 
Wood  or  Tennessee  Prolific,  or  twenty 
oreaoli  of  the  above  five  varieties. 

On&r  No.  2. 

Strawberries  and  Raspberries. 

Your  choice  of  either  one  of  these  colleo- 
tions  for  one  new  subscription  at  11.00. 
Sent  postpaid.    Plants  raised  in  Delaware. 
Order  by  Offer  No.  and  Letter. 
A— 100  Strawberry  Plants,  two  choice 

varieties. 
B— 12  Miller  Raspberry  Plants.    The 

best  early  Red  Raspberry  that  haa 

been  thoroughly  tested. 

OfTer  No.  8. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  following 
collections,  prepaid,  for  one  new  subscrip- 
tion.   Order  by  Offer  No.  and  Letter. 
A  —Four  plants  Kyle  (B). 
B.— Your  choice  of  12  plants,  three  each  of 
any   four  of   the   following   kinds: 
Bisel,   Splendid,   Brandywine,   Van 
Deman,  Plow  City  (large,  late),  Ger- 
trude (early),  Kyle.  Wm.  Belt. 
€.~25     plants     Splendid.       "CorrecUr 
named,"  says  J.  L.  Hartwell,  Presi- 
dent No.  III.  Hort.  Society. 
D.— 12  plants  Splendid,  12  plants  Van 
Deman  (fine  early). 
This  gives  a  succession. 
Kyle  is  productive,  fair  sixe,  rich  acid  flavor* 
firm  and  of  a  shiny,  rich  carmine  color ;  quite 
attractive  in  appearance.     It  is  a  vigorous, 
healthy  grower ;  makes  runners  freely,  and  so 
far  has  not  developed  a  single  defect.    It  is 
smooth  and  uniform  in  shape ;  stands  heat  and 
cold  well.    Its  season  is  medium  early.    It  is 
self- fertilising,  but  not  strongly  so.    A  decided 
acquisition. 
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Danish  DalUMid  Cabhact. 

IMPORTED   RELIABLE   SEED. 

Prices  on  application.     Catalogrue  Fret. 

FRANK  H.  BAHLES,  Sead  Grower  Rodiasttr.  N.  Y. 

Mention  Ameriean  Gardening  when  yon  mite.. 

-Peach  Trees- 

The  extra  early  new  Pe aches,. Sneed,  Tri- 
umph and  Greensborot  one  year  heavy  trees, 
Sz.50  per  doz.;  Jnne  buds,  la  Inches  and  up, 
$5.00  per  100. 

JAP  ABC  PI«VM  •  and  all  other  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees. 

J>.  BAIBn  A  SON,  jrawatojpan;  JT.  J*. 

Mention  American  Gardening  whan  you  write. 


We  have  the  huresfe  and  flnest 

CoUeetion  of 

PALMS,  OBOHIM.  FEKNA 

and  FOLIAGE  PLANTi 

for  Conaanretorlee. 

Hardy   Herbaeeees    Plaa«e» 

Flewerlea,  Shede  and 
Omaiieittal    Tree*,     Tfaea. 
everyihlnff  for  a  prtrafee  place. 
BtUmatea  and  Plana  for  Planttu^ 
■toes 


Plaoe«  and  fomlahlnff 

(frM>. 

SIEBRECHT  k  SON'S, 
.      New  ReeheUe,    If.T 


Aeae  Hill  Heraeriea, 

Mention  Amaiioan  Ghu-dening  whan  you  write. 

Hew,  (ani  and  BeaotlfDi  Plants 


8.— A  large  oolleotlon  ,of  theflneet  lo 

Hardf  Perennials.  Phloxes,  Japanese 

[Clematis,  ete.  New  and  Standard  Fmlu, 


A  Large  Colleotlon  of  Rare  Hothouse  and  Green- 
house Plants,  Hybrid  Sweeibriarst  Old 
Oardea  Rosea,  ete.  New  Phlladeipliiiet 
Mew  Lllaea*  ete. 

PBONIjf 

eultlTaUon. 

in*.  Roses.  Clematis. 

Bare  and  Beautiful  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Byergreeos, 
etc.   Cataloanes  on  application. 

JOHN  HAUIm  WasiilBgtaD,  D.  C. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

NEW  PINK  VIOLET 

MRS.  J.  J.  ASTOR. 

(Named  by  permission.) 
Similar  in  form  and  habit  to  Marie  Louise, 
but  more  vigorous,  stems  longer,  flowers  larger. 
Price,  12  00  per  4oz.:  $10.00  par  100. 
Orders  booked  now  and  filled   in  rotation 
after  May  i. 
e.  SALTfORD,   ¥Mtt  SptclatM,  RHINEBECK,  R.  Y, 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write; 


tnu.a.  ^WONDERFUL     >m. 

NEW  FAIRY  ROSES 


New  mce  Kanly  perennial  Dw&rTe^-er* 
l>loonilEi|[  HwcBt-flcmfcd  roiwa  from  Strd* 

f**>vv' Nieil  iQ  Mjiroli  mid  thc-si'  lidJtt  Miukjcta 
vlll  l)K>om  in  the  opvn  pr^iund  hi  Mr*r  and 
cnTillniieJQ  Howcf  xiut!!  irost*  Viyv  bi-^'j*  and 
bt>rfJerii  tbey  nrec1mrj:iiii;^,  Jri,  pals  lh<  v  are 
covf  red  Willi  clusters  of  luvety  plMit  Tol^ia* 

OCP  THIS  't  BABY  ROSE  " 

/nu  COLLECnON.    entire  15  varieties  M 
S=  NOYCLTIES,  and  &il  NIGH  PRICCO. 

IPkuNcwFalrrRoKHi.    SOaecda. 

"    Kcw  Marguerite    CvnUurl*.  puro  whtto   Klc«ntto  avMt* 
lecDtcd  Com  riowor;  <Q  Fw-tls.    A  great  Nov*  liy. 

«<    Kew  LtAj  OttBter  Naaturtiuuii,  Urk't .  brlllts^t :  15  se«dtk 

**    PhysaUi  Fruichclii:  new, ornamental  and  confection  rruit 

><    Doabl«  Grandiflors  Sweet  Peas.  7  oooied  kinds;  30«cc(U. 

••    Cupid  Sweet  Pe»,  dwarf,  now  white:  SOBc^fln. 

«•    Karly  Large  Flowering  Cocrcot;  Dew:S0»e«d9. 

**    Golden  Glory  Calliopsli;  new.  very  lar^e:  ricb  jeU«w« 

**    Japaneee  Imperial  Morning  Glory :  10  •<.-t.>ds. 

*'    Japanese  and  Cbineio  Chrysantbcinuin  Sfcd. 

**    Oitricb  Featlier  Cockicomb;  Drw;  100  seeds. 

•<    Scarlet  Pan sies;  bright  red;  100  smls. 

•«    Aster;  new  sulphur  yellow:  60  8c<>di. 

••    Canna,  Large  Flowering  Dwarf  Fnnch;  15  scedl. 

M    FiUferaor  WceptngPalin:  10s«ed«.    Grand  Plant 
mtlitSeeatofbraUtbsaboTelS  new  varietlceorMed^r 
etnd  dir«e«k>ag  •*  How  to  Grow,"  Catalogao.  n^^<nm  blaeksb 

Mist  MARY  E.  MARTIN,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

vipmion  American  Gardening  ^heh  you  write. 


SEED   SENSE 

AN  AKIOM  :    You  must  itave  seeda,    W  HI  "  any  otd  thing  "  suit  your  puriHMe  ?  NO.  Te 
grow  or  not  to  grow.    Ah  t  Thai'i  the  quoetl^n.  Wbetbefr  'lli  wiser*  etc.    BBough  nid. 

P.  6.  M.  SEEDS   ARC   FRESH,   TRUE,:AN[>   RELIABLE. 


50   Packets   (full  size] 
Choice    Flower    Seeds, 

60  different  Tarletieti  alJ  pul 

up    In   separate    package*,    correoily  napied. 

Postpaid  for  go  cts* 


OUR  DRUMMERS 


Americans     Favorite 
Flower,  The  Sweet  l^ti. 

AH  dltMiict  varlerles  {in  oUi- 
Itire)  and  a  freo  sample  of  Cuptd  {Dwwrt\ 
10  cts.  pntitpalrt. 


Beautify    i^our    Surrouniilpgf. 

Wild  PlQw^ri.  per  lb.,  50c.;  J^lh., 
SOc.;  U  lb.,  20c.,  postpaid. 


Cllmbinit  Naatitrtiums* 

Oof  Tery  I Ht-g?  packet  each  of  & 
dhnioct  ruri^tl^  poqipald  for 


! 


Pansy  Bloaaoifls. 

The  (Invtit  eollrcttoo  ^vpr^ffeTM. 
Ill  variet^cHp  in  k panic  pKfc- 
..    ttt  postpaid. 


*  A  Study  In  Attera/' 

Lnffce  raD^ti  arfDrmnaDdcalors. 
17  kSntii^  <mnnf  uoroItleiK  post- 
paid fDr|:iJ«>. 


■  Horn  a1  Pknty**' 

Tbv  E[nblem  of  Proapprtr-  <Dm- 
turn  Cnrnqnipla).  &  vaHelles, 
pOfllpnid  larMc. 


tCltdien  Oandcfi  Vec«taMcs. 

ard),  postpaid  tor  II.OCL 


PITCHEE  &  MANDA,^°"r?cKo«?*^-  Short  HiUs,  N.  J. 


.vt  en  CI  on  American  Garden  I  n^  wb^n  you  write, 


low ^. '  PRISTS  war  make  aw  extih  profit 


^     ry^^Dg  apaee  between  orope,  etc.,  li*  fully  explained  In 

r?f3  '^ORCING-BOOK 


I  THE 


GARDEN-GRAFT  SERIES 


in  iUusn     "'tiji '  i/a/  af  the  Cultivation  of  Ifeg&tabltB  l/ndir  Class. 
By  Prof.  L.H.  BAlO^Y,  ,^ 

of  Comtll  Ufil^PtnUVi 

It  includes  not  only  the  reeulta  of  exteni^ive  ok  peri  mentation  at  Coruell, 
but  alRo  the  experience  of  the  most  succei^wfuL  growens  everywhere. 

How  to  force   Tomatoes;  CEicumbers/  Lettuce.  Asparaftis,   Meloni^    Radlflhes,  etc. 
Kow  to  Buiidf  Heat}  Ventilate  and  Manage  Forcing^liouBea. 

How  to  light  weedB  and  alt  kinds  of  dtieaseft.     All  thl^  (e  told  Iti  plaia  language, 
right  up  to  date.    2i>G  pp,.  flexible  eloth.     Iti  mo. 


MAILED    ON    RECEIPT   Of    PRICf,    iLOOp    BY    THE    PUBLISHERS, 

THE  M ACMILIAN  COMPANY*  6«  Fifth  Ave,,  New  York 


.«^«'«^%^^%%%^%^%^^%^«^%^%%'* 


Reantify  yoar  Homes 

FOR  ONLY 

2()_CENTS 


gV  planting  tbe  FoILdvLdi;  variety  of  Miected 

Ki-ed,  which  wil]  hLoom  the  f>nttr«  w^foB^ 
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A  Promising  New  Primula. 

The  illustration  (fig.  65),  which  accompanies  this  note  is  a 
faithful  representation  of  a  plant  and  detached  inflorescence 
of  a  new  Primula,  of  which  we  are  disposed  to  think  very 
highly.  While  not  having  flowers  of  the  same  size  as  the 
well-known  Chinese  Primula,  the  plant  now  under  considera- 
tion attracts  notice 
by  the  manner  in 
which  its  flowers 
are  borne — sue- 
cessive  tiers  or 
wkorls  at  intervals 
along  on  otherwise 
bare  stem.  In  this 
particular  the  plant 
Tocalls  several 
species  of  Primula, 
as  P.  japonica  fer 
example,  and  when 
in  full  bloom  is 
most  charming. 

The  flowers  are 
white,  and  though 
not  very  large,  are 
produced  in  such 
profusion  as  to 
show  a  wealth  of 
bloom  at  almost 
any  time,  for  the 
plant  keeps  in 
flower  for  a  long 
period.  Our  illus- 
t  rat  ion,  though 
•considerably  r  e  - 
^uced  in  size  as 
<»mpared  with  the 
plant  will  afford  a 
4air  idea  of  its  ap- 
pearance ;  the  de. 
bached  flowering 
stem  is  reduced  by 
a  trifle  more  than 
^ne-half. 

For  the  opper- 
ttmity  of  giving 
this  notice  we  are 
indebted  te  the 
courtesy  of  Met 
lohtt  Thatcher,  who 


Fio.  65.— Primula  Stellata.    Detached  Inflorescence  reduced  one  half. 


writes  as  follows  :  "In  the  garden  of  Charles  Dissel,  Esq., 
Wynnewoed,  Pa.,  is  a  sifiall  batch  of  Sutton's  new  Primula 
stellata,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  recent  introductions  to  the 
Primula  family.  The  plant  is  of  a  compact  habit;  the  foliage 
is  very  dark  purple;  the  flowers  are  pure  white,  about  three, 
fourths  inch  in  diameter,  produced  in  tiers  one  above  the 
other,  reaching  twenty  indies  in  height.    The  plants  have 

been  flowering 
here  since  the 
middle  of  Decem- 
ber and  show  evei'y 
appearance  of  con- 
tinuing for  a  long 
time  yet.  The 
seed  should  be 
sown  in  April  to 
get  good  sized 
plants,  and  given 
a  little  more  sun 
than  is  usual  for 
P.  sinensis.  This 
Primula  when  bet- 
ter known  will,  I 
think,  be  largely 
grown  by  florists 
and  private  gar- 
deners." 

We  would  add  to 
the  foregoing  the 
suggestion  of 
utility  as  an  ama- 
teur'  s  win  do  w 
plant,  for  which 
purpose  its  long 
flowering  qualities 
specially  recom- 
mend it. 

The  Primula 
stellata  is  not  a 
new  *'  species,"  but 
is  a  developed 
strain  of  P.  sinen- 
sis—  perhaps  here 
is  another  instance 
of  that  origin  of 
species  which  it  is 
the  fortune  of  the 
gardener  to  see 
from  its  Inoep. 
tion.  ■  ^    '< 
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Eastern   N.  Y.  Horticulturists 
Meet. 

The  newly  formed  society  met  at  Pough- 
keepsie  on  March  12  and  13;  the  proceed- 
insi  were  full  of  Interest  and  the  future  of 
the  organliation  looks  bright.  The  flmt 
•eesion  wm  called  to  order  by  the  luresi- 
dent.  the  Hon.  James  Wood,  at  10:46  A.  M. 
On  taking  a  r(41  call  of  the  counties  Ulster 
led  the  way  in  attendance,  with  Horty-flye. 
Columbia,  Dutcheee  and  Orange  counties 
followed  in  the  order  named.  Thome  in 
attendance  were  invited  to  state  what  was 
needed  most  in  the  interest  of  their  re- 
spective counties. 

J.  Potts  said  they  needed  cheaper  trans- 
portation and  less  commission  to  be  paid 
on  sales.  Mr.  Morrell  requested  that  insect 
pests  be  looked  after  by  a  committee.  Mr. 
Harrison  said  that  expreos  and  freight 
rates  needed  the  care  of  a  special  com^ 
mlttee.  Mr.  Taber  said  what  was  needed 
was  better  fruit  and  more  uniform  pack- 
ages. Mr.  Williams,  of  Hig^kind,  said  that 
Ulster  was  the  pioneer  county  in  the  fruit 
business,  but  he  seriously  thought  that  it 
would  have  to  look  to  its  laurels,  and 
needed  to  raise  not  more  but  better  fruit 
to  meet  competition. 

Mr.  Weed  said  that  sometimes  a  farmer 
sent  corn  to  the  mill  in  a  bag  with  a 
hole  in  it;  he  attempted  to  stop  the  spilling 
by  filling  up  the  hole  with  a  com  cob  or  a 
bunch  of  grass  or  straw.  In  spite  of  this 
the  grain  was  often  lost  on  the  way,  but 
the  loss  was  always  laid  to  the  miller. 
So  he  thought  the  fruit  grower  never 
blamed  himself  for  oversights  or  negligence 
but  usually  the  commission  man  or  eziHreae 
company.  He  thought  there  was  a  hole  in 
the  bag  in  some  of  the  packages  used  for 
shilling  purposes. 

Mr.  Huested  thous^t  h(mie  markets 
should  1)0  cultivated  more,  transportation 
rates  reduced  and  better  relationship  es- 
tablished with  the  commission  man. 

Dr.  Hexamer  advised  the'growers  to  get 
themselves  better  acquainted  with  market 
requirements;  he  thought  there  was  some 
schooling  needed  in  that  direction,  and, 
after  all,  the  market  was  where  every- 
thing centered.  Quoting  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, he  said  the  fault  was  not  always 
with  the  commJssioa  man,  but  witti  the 
condition  in  whksh  stock  readied  him.  He 
had  started  goods  from  home— and  they 
looked  perfect  at  that  time— he  had  gone 
to  the  market  and  seen  them  received  in 
wretched  condition.  Had  he  not  seen  for 
himself  he  would  have  hardly  been  able  to 
bsUere  the  possibility. 

Mr.  Rice  agreed  with  all  that  had  been 
said  as  being  right  and  proper,  but  he 
would  like  to  discover  some  way  in  which 
growers  could  be  protected  from  the  many 
rascals  which  come  between  him  and  con- 
sumers. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer  formally  moved  the 
following  amendment  to  the  by-laws:  That 
the  name  be  dianged  from  Hudson  Valley 
to  Bastem  New  York  HorticultunU  Society, 
tor  with  the  former  name  he  felt  sure  that 
growers  in  Long  Island,  Staten  Island, 
Westchester  and  Putnam  counties  were  feel- 
Ing  that  they  were  excluded.  W.  F.  Taber 
gwconded  the  amendment,  stating  that  he 
first  thought  that  the  present  name  would 
serve  all  interesU,  but  was  now  of  opinion 
that  in  order  to  get  the  co-operation  of  all 
the  counties  and  the  kindred  interests  of 
scudi  united  the  broader  name  was  neces- 
sury. 

J.  B.  Rogers,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  then 
introduced  to  the  meeting.  He  said:  "Mr. 
President,  I  am  delegated  to  attend  this 
meeting  to-day  and  convey  to  you  and  all 
who  shall  assemble  here  the  greeting  of 
your  sister  society.  The  New  Jersey  Horti- 
cultural Society  wishes  your  society  all 
prosperity  andi  extends  the  hand  of  fellow- 
«hip."  (Applause.) 
President's  Addresa. 

Mr.  Wood  said  the  need  of  such  a  society 
is  great,  since  the  business  we  are  engaged 
in  is  so  complex.  Ever  since  history  began 
men  have  been  engaged  in  agriculture,  and 
the  best  thought  of  all  the  ages  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  yet  its 
intricacies  are  but  dimly  understood,  and  if 
this  be  true  of  agriculture,  it  is  even  more 
so  of  horticulture.  Many  people  want  to 
separate  these  two,  but  the  only  difference 


is  that  "agri"  means  one  crop  and  "hortl" 
many  crops.  We  have  developed  from  one 
crop  to  many,  or  rather  our  fields  have  be- 
come gardens.  With  the  multiplication  of 
crops  an  endless  list  of  varieties  has  come 
into  existence,  and  the  horticulturist  needs 
to  keep  posted  and  brushed  up  from  time 
to  time.  He  must  know  what  Is  going  on 
arou^Ld  him,  must  familiarise  himself  with 
all  that  is  new.  Hybrids  and  sports  are 
springing  up  all  the  time,  and  the  seed 
Hst  ifets  bewUdering.  Then  the  liigher  the 
cultivation  the  more  artificiaf  the  life,  andt 
therefore,  the  more  liable  to  disease.  At 
this  time  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
stem  realities;  we  grow  to  sell,  but  the 
times  are  not  propitious,  the  markets 
have  been  against  us.  To-day  we  have  66 
experiment  stations  and  6,000  sei«itists 
working  for  us,  and  here  in  our  own  section 
another  great  helper— the  horticultural 
press— working  for  us  day  by  day.  The 
Country  Gentleman,  American  Gardening, 
American  Agriculturist  and  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  are  all  published  in  this  our  own 
territory.  Are  we  taking  advantage  of 
them  all?  The  dlfflculties  that  we  have  re- 
cently come  through  are  perhaps  nothing 
to  what  we  may  encounter.  Tears  ago  the 
market  sought  us,  now  we  have  to  seek  a 
market;  we  are  dismsyed  at  the  outlook; 
10,000  new  shinoers  have  stolen  our  market 
and  are  making  their  goods  more  present- 
able than  ours.  This  is  a  question  of  pack- 
age and  freight;  how  did  these  distant 
brethren  accomplish  all  this?  Was  it  in- 
dividual effort?  No.  It  is  the  result  of 
organized  effort.  We  must  not  work  alone, 
but  rather  organize.  There  are  reasons 
why  we  should  do  so  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. California  holds  the  market  with 
beauty  and  size,  and  this  must  be  met  with 
solid,  substantial,  superior  fiavor  at  home. 
The  day  is  very  near  when  California 
peaches  and  pears  will  not  pay  for  transpor- 
tation. A  difficulty  that  besets  the  grow- 
ers hereabouts  is  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion and  of  commission.  How  is  he  alone 
to  remedy  it?  A  grower  that  goes  alone 
into  the  fight  with  the  companies  will  have 
nothing  behind  him,  and  no  redress.  But 
It  will  be  different  when  his  district  and 
the  whole  united  society  speak  for  him. 

Fertility. 

Professor  Jordan,  director  of  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  said 
we  usually  measure  fertility  by  what  we 
get  out  of  the  land  rather  than  by  what 
is  in  it.  In  the  soil  plants  need  to  be 
happy,  but  ttdn  cannot  be  so  when  their 
feet  are  in  water,  and  we  forget  to  supply 
the  same  with  wholesome  food  and  sur- 
roundings, and  then  ftiil  to  care  for  it 
afterward.  There  are  fourteen  elements 
that  enter  into  plant  life,  and  that  some 
of  these  are  more  needed  than  ever  is 
proved  by  the  presence  of  bags  at  railway 
depots,  in  the  fields  and  everywhere  in  the 
country  marked  "nitrate  of  soda"  or  "phos- 
phate." Though;  the  farmer  has  found  out 
the  use  of  these,  he  must  not  ignore  home 
resources.  In  these  days  of  commercial 
fertilizers  the  average  farmer  is  a  victim 
of  fad,  so  that  he  buys  himself  poor. 
Commercial  fertilizers  are  too  often  the 
adjuncts  of  lazy  farmers.  It  is  easier  to 
buy  |20  worth  from  the  manufacturer  than 
to  realize  the  same  amount  at  home  by 
cultivation  and  good  management.  One 
overkwks  the  fact  that  every  season  there 
are  moved  into  the  cellar  several  tons  of 
essential  elements.  Plant  food  was  ever  at 
hand  in  the  air  and  in  the  soil,  and 
cultivation  made  plant  food  available. 
There  were  1,126  brands  and  126  manu- 
facturers registered  at  the  station;  no 
other  trade  was  carried  on  such  extravagant 
lines;  no  other  trade  oould  stand  the  ex- 
pensive mode  of  selling.  Who  pays  the 
bill?  Why,  the  farmer;  every  time  the 
New  York  farmer  paid  more  than  any  one 
else. 
IVevr  Fruits. 

J.  H.  Hale,  Glastonbury.  Conn.,  handled 
this  subject  in  his  usual  racy  manner.  He 
said  that  profits  usually  come  from  new 
fruits.  He  thought  that  in  Japan  plums  we 
have  now  a  race  that  will  be  profitable. 
They  differ  from  the  Shiropean.  being  hardy 
in  the  bud,  more  so  than  the  peach.  The 
skins  are  thick  and  the  fruit  is  handsome. 
Burbank,  Yellow  Jacket  (or  Shabo)  and 
Abundance  he  placed  in  order  of  merit.   Nor- 


man, a  yeUow  flash,  needs  experimsottsg 
with.  The  Wtzon,  ha  thoui^t,  was  all 
right,  but  perhaps  it  Uoomed  rather  sulr. 
Chestai«ts» 

Mr.  Hale  thought  these  would  ehdm  ths 
attention  of  fruit  growers  from  now  ol 
Paragon,  Ridgeley,  Numbo  and  early  a«U. 
anoe  were  given  as  a  selection. 
Amies. 

With  present  prices  it  was  hai41y 
safS  to  msotion  these.  Bighteen  hoa- 
dred  and  ninety-six  was  aie  redletMr 
year  for  bi^  crops  and  low  prices.  !%• 
outcome  of  the  abundance  had  been  tkit 
new  markets  had  been  opened  up  and  towas 
that  had  never  seen  apples  before  in  car 
loads  had  done  so  this  last  season.  South- 
ern towns  especially,  and  that  meant  a  saw 
trade  for  the  future.  In  new  apples  ht 
would  only  mention  one  and  that  was 
perhapa  forty  years  old— Sutton's*  Beauty— 
a  lusty,  clean  tree,  profuse  bearer,  odor  of 
fruit  good  and  flesh  rich.  Wealthy  sas 
favorably  spoken  of.  With  York  Imperial 
he  had  had  no  experience.  In  reply  to  a 
question,  had  he  not  overlooked  a  good 
plum,  the  Hale,  the  speaker  said  that  ms 
a  good  one  or  he  would  not  have  put  hit 
name  to  it. 
Peaehes* 

The  north  China  strain  of  these  were  the 
most  hardy,  and  everything  hinged  upon  the 
hardiness  of  buds.  Blberta  was  a  verj 
hardy  kind,  and  could  be  recommended. 
Sneed,  Triumph  and  Greensboro  wort 
recommended;  the  latter  for  appearaaoo 
only. 

He  did  not  believe  in  late  peachea,  hat 
Fox,   Seedling  and  Salway  would  fiU  tho 
bill. 
SnuiU  Fruit. 

The  Kansas  Black  -Cap  Is  vigorous  and 
bears  enormously.  In  reds  the  Lioudon  wu 
an  excellent  berry,  and  better  than  the 
Cuthbert,  owing  to  the  smaller  cup.  which 
enables  it  to  carry  well.  Maori  is  a  hand- 
some strawberry,  bears  well,  a  bright  color 
and  catches  the  eye;  Isabel  good,  and,  per- 
haps, best  of  ail  was  the  Clyde. 
Beawtlfml  Flovrers. 

For  "beautiful  fiowers  in  many  lands"  the 
president  took  his  hearers  to  Egrpt  to  see 
the  Lotus  lily,  to  Palestine  for  the  Cy- 
clamen, where  it  covers  the  hill  sides  as  a 
carpet;  then  into  Syria  to  see  the  Damaseoa 
rose,  next  to  Bulgaria  and  the  fields  of  roses 
whence  the  attar  of  roses  is  obtained.  In 
succession  he  Journeyed  to  Greece,  where 
the  Banksian  rose  grows  over  the  tops  of 
houses  sixty  and  more  feet  in  height; 
lUly.  Switzerland  and  the  Alps  were  next 
described.  In  Ehigland  window  and  cottage 
gardening  was  carried  out  to  a  greater  per- 
fection than  in  any  part  of  the  wide  world. 
From  all  his  travels  he  concluded  that  the 
homes  of  the  common  people  of  England 
presented  the  most  handsome  appearanoe. 
Thlnnlngr  Frwlt. 

Professor  Beach  spoke  at  considerable 
length  on  this  subject,  and  amf^ly  demon- 
strated tiiat  thinning  will  be  imperative 
with  the  grower  of  the  future.  Quoting 
from  experiments  at  Geneva  and  elsewhere, 
the  fruit  had  been  of  a  better  color  and  of 
greater  size,  and  the  proportion  of  No.  t 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  with  a  greater 
chance  of  an  annual  crop. 

A.  Wood,  Cart  ton  Hill,  Orieans  County, 
spoke  upon  this  subject.  A  full  report  of 
his  experiences  was  given  by  us  on  page 
67  for  the  year  1896.  His  experience  of 
1896  was  added.  Finding  uu<A.  excelloit 
results  from  spraying,  Mr.  Wood  now  has 
a  steam  sprayer  to  do  the  wwk.  This  last 
season  he  sold  his  crop  of  apples,  2,700 
barrels,  to  the  same  buyer  who  bought  them 
before,  and  realized  more  than  |1  a  barrel, 
while  in  his  section  140  esrlosids  of  apples 
had  been  sold  at  from  10  cents  to  20  oeols 
per  barrel. 
Sbrinknse  of  Apples. 

G.  T.  Powell  said  it  was  hardly  under- 
stood among  apple  men  how  great  was  the 
lo68  from  this  source,  especially  to  foreign 
shippers.  Mr.  Wood  had  demonstrated  that 
by  spraying  he  had  succeeded  in  producing 
such  perfect  fruit  Uiat  he  had  no  shrinkage 
whatsoever.  His  own  experience  was  that 
when  he  first  began  to  ship  to  Bngliuid  he 
nearly  always  made  a  loss  through  shrink- 
age and  could  find  m>  way  of  stopi^nir  it 
However,  after  persistent  spraying  he  had 
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taoeeeded  In  rediieing  the  \cm  from  live 
S^  In  thirty -llTe  dcnm  to  one-half  oj 
Snir  c«U^  ttl»  e«t  ot  a  let  Of 
1.600  barT«li. 

D.  L.  Wygant  went  into  the  aubject  In  a 
moft  exhaustive  manner.  The  dlacuaawm 
which  followed  w««  of  the  most  lively  de- 
«eripUon.  J.  H.  Hale  ehampioned  ^e 
etuie  of  the  eommSealon  men,  saying  the 
Ulk  about  dishonest  eommission  men  is 
all  nonsense.  There  were  as  many  dle- 
honest  fruit  growers  as  comalasio^  men. 
One  was  dtahonest  heeauee  ct  ignorance, 
the  other  out  of  pure  devlltfy.  There  are 
rood  men  in  the  commission  business;  hunt 
them  out  and  stick  to  them.  When  you 
make  up  your  mind  to  try  another  market, 
don't  run  away  beoauae  yon  make  a  loss. 
The  first  week  he  shipped  Georgia  peaches 
to  Boston  he  lost  every  day.  They  did  not 
want  hie  fruit,  biit  he  stuck  to  it  till  they 
illd.-  Then  they  toeit  ttm  o«r#,-  with  4,00a 
crates  in  a  car,  at  18.60.  when  at  first  they 
only  paid  him  |1. 

Mr.  Wygant's  paper  will  be  published  in 
full  by  American  Gardening. 
Other  Hatterflb 

Samuel  Henshaw  read  a  valuable  paper 
on  the  principles  of  landscape  gardening; 
Professor  Voorhees  discnsned  cultivation; 
Professor  Roberta  gave  aa  a  motto  for  the 
farmer.  "Keep  the  plowa  hot."  Stereoptlcon 
lectures  were  given  by.  Dr.  Haletead  and 
Professor  Lowe  respectively  on  fungous 
dle^ase  and  new  insect  pests. 

Standing  commitees  of  llviB  members  each 
were  appointed  as  follows: 

Ve«eUble»-C.  L.  Ailen.  FS?f»4,P*^*l^  ® ' 
Tan  Allen,  Delmar;  J«nes  B.  gjce  ^ork- 
town;  H.  L.  Beadle^  West  Cambridge;  Nat 
Foster.  Rlrerhead. 

Insect*— P.  A.  Sirrloe,  Jamaica;  LwL.  Mor- 
rell,  Klndertiook;  S.  B.  Hueeted,  Blsuvelt; 
H.  C.  Tlllaon,  HiglHand;  P.  Van  Schaack. 
Coxiackaie.  _    ^ 

Diaeaaee-P.  C.  Stewart,  Janwdca;  P.  W. 
King.  Athens;  P.  A.  l^sber,  Poughkeepsle; 
I*  B.  Covert,  CUntoodale;  Bdwln  Barnes, 
MiddMiope. 

LegislaUon— B.  A.  Brim,  Poughkewie; 
Ira  D.  Kerr,  CaUkiU;  A.  W.  Williams,  High- 
land; J.  R.  Cornell,  Newburg;  Jeese  Van 
N6S8,  East  Oreenbttsh. 

Transportation  and  Oommiaalonr-H.  W.  Ool- 
Ungwood,  "Rural  New  Yorker";  O.  S.  Clark. 
Milton;  J.  S.  Hereford,  Kinderhook;  W.  H. 
Hart,  Poughkeepsle;  representatlre  of  Hudson 
Valley  Fruit  Parm,  Walden. 

Fruits— B.  G.  Fowler,  Port  Jervia;  O.  T. 
Powell.  Ohent;  J.  R.  Clark.  Milton;  Dr.  P.  M. 
Hezamer.  "American  AgxiouHurlet" ;  W.  D. 
Barnes,  Mlddlehope. 

Flowers-r^  W.  Withers,  "American  Gar- 
dening"; F.  ConUnt,  Highland;  W.  G.  Salt- 
ford,  Ponghkeepaie;  F.  R.  Plereon,  Tarry- 
town;  G.  Smith.  Bast  Greenbush. 

County  Comrnlttees  are  as  follows:  Rich- 
mond—S.  Henshaw,  West  New  Brighton.  S.  I. 
Albany-^.  Hilton,  New  Scotland;  James 
Houek.  Albany.  Rensselaer-Jesse  Van  Ness, 
East  Greenbush;  J.  D.  Carpenter,  Albany; 
A  Cowee,  Berlin.  Green— P.  W.  Jones,  Cox- 
sackle.  Washington-a.  W.  Duskee.  Sandy 
HIH;  H.  L.  Beadle,  West  Cambridge.  Sara^ 
tsgar-W.  J.  CoTort,  Charieston;  H.  H.  Tour- 
tellot,  Clifton  Park.  New  York— Dr.  P.  M. 
Hezamer,  New  York;  D.  M.  Wygant,  comer 
Doane  and  Washington  streets.  New  York 
city;  H.  D.  Colllngwood.  New  York  city. 
Orange— W.  D.  Barnes,  Middlehone;  C.  W. 
Clark.  Greyward;  S.  L.  'Moffat,  '^ashlngton- 
▼ille.  Co1umbiar-G.  T.  Powell.  Ghent;  Silas 
Miller,  Germastown;  W.  H.  Harrison.  New 
Lebanon.  Westehester^-J.  B.  Rioe.  Yorktown; 
S.  Underbill.  Croton-on-Hudson;  N.  Aclair, 
Sing  Sing.  Dutchess— H.  W.  Hart,  Pough- 
keepsle; F^oyd  Quick.  Flshklll;  Henry  Lewis. 
MadaUne.  Suffolk— Nat  Foster.  Rlyerhead. 
Queens— N.  Hallock,  Queens;  H.  Hicks.  West, 
tmry.  Rockland— S.  B.  Huested,  Blauyelt. 
Ulster— A.  Williams.  Highland;  S.  Hariland. 
Marlboro;  C.  A.  Hareonrt,  Clintondale. 

Where  the  three  members  are  not  named* 
it  will  be  thevdnty  of  ^the  chairman  of  .that| 
county  to  ^eleet  two  others  to  serve  withi 
him. 


IPloral  Pletnreat— A  new  serial  which 
is  being  Issued  by  Frederick  Wame  &  Co., 
New  York,  should  find  a  nmnber  of  readers 
among  garden  amateurs  and  flower  lovers 
generally.  The  work  will  be  complete  in 
four  quartely  volumes,  cloth,  gilt  top.  me- 
dium 8vo.  Bach  will  contain  78  full  page 
colored  pUrtea  of  popular  garden  favorites. 
General  cultural  directions  are  given  by 
W.  Wation  of  Kow,  nhMk  will  have  to  be 
In  some  degree  dlsooonted  hy  readens  here. 


The  Fniit  Qarden. 

Peaeh  Prvnlnff.— This  can  now  be  done 
in  some  sections  where  the  flower  buds  are 
growing  and  can  at  a  glance  be  diatin- 
gulahed  from  the  wood  buds.  In  old  trees 
the  fruit  Is  produced  <m  ehort  spuza,  or 
rather  stubby  wood  growth,  but  mainly  on 
the  vigorous  wood  of  laet  summer,  from 
which  only  flrst-class  fruit  can  be  had. 
Therefore  a  yearly  healthy  growth  is  neces- 
-sary,  -which  growth,  when  pruning  is  done, 
muet  be  cut  so  that  a  portion  will  produce 
more  such  wood  for  the  following  year,  and 
at  the  name  time  leave  enough  flower  buds 
for  fruit  this  year.  Before  pruning  we  no- 
tice tliat  the  lower  buda  on  the  young  shoots 
are  not  so  prominent  so  those  toward  the 
top,  and  Instead  of  being  two  or  three  to- 
gether there  is  oftMi  but  one  bud.  Take  out 
any  dead  or  dry  looking  wood,  then  cut  off 
about  one-third  of  the  shoot  on  which  you 
expect  fruit,  cutting  to  a  wood  bud.  Do 
this  evenly,  all. over  the  tree.  .  Next  cut 
back  to  one  of  the  single  wood  buds  enough 
shoots  to  produce  wood  for  fruiting  next 
year.  All  small  and  surplus  shoots  should 
be  cut  clean  out.  These  directions  apply 
in  the  main  to  old  treee  In  full  bearing. 

Towns  peaeb  trees  will  need  severe 
treatment  at  first.  If  you  buy  one-year-old 
trees  (which  are  the  beet  to  begin  with) 
they  will  be  three  to  five  feet  long,  with  a 
few  side  shoots  near  the  top.  Plant  them 
carefully  and  cut  them  to  twelve,  or.  at 
most,    eighteen    inches    fron>    the   ground. 


ljAf^» 


Fio.  66.— THE  Two  Kinds  of  Bud. 

These  stumps  will  produce  three  to  six 
shoots  four  to  six  feet  long  by  autumn,  and 
possiblya  few  others  one  and  a  half  to  three 
feet  in  length.  In  the  spring  it  will  be  seen 
there  are  no  side  shoots  on  the  stronger 
growths  for  at  least  two  or  three  feet  from 
the  bottom,  but  many  near  the  top.  The 
amateur  would  fain  ehorten  these  side 
shoots  only,  and  once  more  a  stout  heart 
is  required  to  cut  the  main  shoot  back  to 
the  top  of  the  two  or  three  foot  portion, 
leaving  no  side  shoots  above.  There  are 
generally  some  small  rtioots  below  to 
shorten  back  (as  in  the  older  trees),  which 
will  possibly  ripen  a  few  fruits.  Keep  the 
center  open  and  aim,  by  pnming,  to  be  able 
to  gather  half  the  fruit  without  a  step  lad- 
der for  the  next  ten  years. 

Peaelfc  Bnde.— The  difference  is  very 
marked  in  early  spring,  the  flower  bude 
being  cold,  round  and  turgid,  whilst  the 
wood  buda  are  pointed,  thin  or  flattened, 
especially  when  between  two  flower  buds. 

Nectarines.— The  treatment  for  these, 
is  similar  to  that  for  the  poach.  The  growth. 
of  the  nectarine  is  generally  stronger,  how- 
ever and  Is  inclined  to  give  more  small 
shoots  nearer  the  base,  thus  making  a 
more  symmetrical  tree. 

Aprloota  fruit  on  the  young  wood  of 
laet  year,  which  should,  th«refore,  be  short- 
ened as  in  the  peach.  Fruit  is  also  borne 
on  spurs  made  on  the  two-year-old  wood. 
The  flower  and  wood  buda  are  not  so  read- 
ily  dlatingulahed  ss  they  are  in  the  peacn 
and  nectartne  unUl  later  in  the  sesaon. 

Tborowfflk  enltlTatlow  l«  necessary 
and  will  go  a  good  way  toward  "j^*^*  »*- 
nure  and  warding  off  diaeaee.    We  hear  a 


good  deal  about  wood  ashes  for  fruit  trees. 
There  can  be  such  a  thing  as  too  mnch  of 
this  for  peaches  and  not  enough  good  barn- 
yard manure.. 

OraftiBff.— With  few  exoepUona  this  can 
be  done  from  now  until  the  leaves  are 
started  (If  you  have  dormant  scions). 

Raapberriesy  Blae1c1»errlea,  eto^  which 
are  covered  should  be  uncovered  as  early 
as  the  weather  will  permit,  selecting  a  mild, 
cloudy  day  for  the  job. 

Grape  Tines  will  need  the  same  atten* 
tion  as  adviaed  for  raspberries,  etc 

J.  HOLLOWAY.  L.  L 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Bterlr  Peas«— In  favorable  locations  a 
sowing  of  Alaska  peas  may  now  be  mada> 
We  always  flnd  them  satisfactory  for  firai 

Broad  Beans«-Theae  are  as  hardy  as 
peas,  and  if  pbmted  in  rich  soU  a»  early  sa 
the  ground  can  be  worked,  poda  can  he 
gathered  before  the  heat  of  summer,  after 
which  time  they  ifrequently  become  infeated 
with  black  aphis. 

Onion  8eta«— An  early  planting  of  these 
should  be  made  ae  soon  as  poosible  for 
early  use.  Follow  up  by  other  plantlnga 
about  ten  days  later. 

Cos  Lettnce.— The  Trianon  Cos  Is  a 
deservedly  popular  lettuce  with  all  those 
who  have  given  it  a  (fair  trial,  many  ^- 
enree  preferring  it  to  all  otheiw  whenever 
It  is  possible  to  procure  It.  It  is  not  a 
good  hot  weather  variety  and  ia  more  satJa* 
factory  in  early  summer  and  early  fall. 
Seeds  ehould  now  be  sown  in  the  hot  bed,. 
the  aeedUngs  transplanted  into  the  open 
ground  €m  soon  as  large  enough,  having  the 
ground  fi«it  thoroughly  enriched.  Thia 
lettuce  requlrea  moisture  and  good  culti- 
vation. 

Cnonaabers  and  l[elena.-^rhese  should 
now  be  started  for  early  crop.  A  good 
plan  is  to  have  four  or  flve  seede  pressed 
Into  small  pieces  of  aod  and  placed  in  J*^^ 
hot  bed,  the  whole  covered  up  with  half 
an  inch  good  loam.  In  this  way  they 
transplant  readily.  Plants  may  also  be 
slmilaiiy  grown  in  four-inch  pots. 

Bmaaels  Spronts.— ihese  are  alwaya 
relished  in  the  flail  and  make  an  excellent 
variety  for  the  tahle.  If  ■««J»  •"^ 
not  started  quite  early  it  wlU  be  October 
before  the  crop  la  flt  ft>r  use.  A  sowing 
should  now  be  made  aa  for  cabbage,  and 
transplanted  aa  soon  as  rea4y,  another  sow- 
ing to  be  made  later  in  the  open  border  for 
aucceaaion.'  In  this  way  sprouU  may  be 
had  from  September  till  Christmas 

W.  M.  EDWARDS. 


Chrysanthemum?. 

Benclfc  Caltnre.— It  Is  always  better  to 
grow  a  separate  batch  of  plants  to  propa- 
gate from  for  this  work.  Cuttings  can,  of 
course,  be  obUined  in  due  season  by  pinch- 
ing plants  Intended  for  specimens,  but  It 
Is  better  to  plant  out  now  a  batch  of  young 
plants  a  foot  apart  in  a  bed,  keeping  them 
airy  and  cool.  These  will,  after  being 
stopped  a  few  times,  furnish  an  abundance 
of  healthy  cuttings  by  the  end  of  May.  The 
bench  system  is  a  simple  and  economical 
one,  but  perhaps  the  best  flnlshed  blooma 
come  from  pot  grown  plants.  With  the 
rooU  confined  the  plants  can  be  fed  more 
heavily,  and  a  deeper,  heavier  flower  will 

Gkrysanthemnms    from    seed    u    a 

very  interesting  experiment,  and  there  la 
always  the  bare  (almost  threadbare  thougb> 
possibility  of  raising  a  bonanza.  "Thinga 
are  not  what  they  seem"  Is  always  true  of 
your  new  seedling.  Sow  the  seed  now  in  a 
flat  In  nice  light  soil  and  keep  warm  Ulr 
it  germinates,  when  the  young  plants  can 
be  pricked  out  and  gradually  hardened  off. 

Plants  lor  Sprlnv  Plow^rln*^ 
A  batch  of  J.  H.  Troy,  an  eariy  wh Ite j^ 
riety,  struck  last  November,  is  showing 
bud  with  us,  and  looks  so  well  as  to  cor- 
Uinly  Justify  a  larger  employment  of  thla 
and  other  varieties  for  a  similar  purpoae 

^®olie^l*Attentlon.-Never    let    your 
young  planU  get  potbound,  and.  above  all» 
keep  things  unpleasant  for  the  blnckfly. 
Madison,  N.  J.  C.  TOTTT. 
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Orchids  at  Trenton,  N.  J< 

The  showy  and  popular  Cattleya  TrlaWie 
In  all  its  varying  forois  is  enriching  our, 
collections  with  its  glowing  colored  blos-j 
soms,  and  wherever  orchids  are  grown  at 
All  it  Is  represented  in  quantities,  bein& 
one  of  the  easiest  to  grow,  ffee  to  flower 
«nd  inexpensive.  Thfere  aref  few  Cattleyaa 
that  exhibit  »uch  a  wide  ringe  of  varia- 
tion as  C.  Triapae,  but  the  absolutely  pure 
vrhite  form  remains  still,  a  valyable  plant,> 
notwithstanding  that  thousands  of  the  typd 
liave  been  imported.  i 

In  Mr.  Charles  O.  Roebling's  collection 
a  specimen  of  C.  T.  alba  may  be  seen,  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  in  the  country  an^ 
probably  in  cultivation;  it  blooms  profusely 

I  and  is  a  grand  variety,  the  individual  bios- 
Ji»m  measuring  seven  inches  in  diameter, 

:  Tound  and  of  exquisite  shape,  the  petala 
three  Inches  In  width,  finely  fringed,  the 
broad  open  Up  measuring  2^  inches,  with 
•a  rich  yellow  thro-it. 

The  most  extraordinary  Cattleya  now  in 
^ower  here  is  C.  Trianae  var.  Roeblinglana. 
This  is  a  white  variety,  with  very  broad 
sepals  and    fine   round    petals,    the    latter 

-  measuring  S^  inches  in  dtameter,  with  a 
pleasing  undulation.  The  labellum,  bow- 
-ever.  has  a  coloring  of  deep  violet,  which 
we    have    never    before    observed    in    any 

•  Trianae,  the  throat  bright  golden  yellow. 
The  purity  of  its  sepals  and  petals  and 
the  unusual  shade  on  the  labellum  cffords 
a  charming  combination,  making  it  a  va- 
riety much  cherished  by  the  fortunate 
possessor.  The  plant  was  divided  last  sea- 
son and  a  portion  was  recently  forwarded 
In  bud  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
In  London,  but  unfortunately  the  plant  suf- 
fered in  transit.  Another  charming  va- 
riety in  flower  was  C.  T.  Emily  Roebllng, 
with  blooms  seven  Inches  across,  petals 
three  inches  in  width,  snow  white,  finely 
frilled,  labellum  large  and  open,  with 
atrong  magenta  veins  and  a  clear  whitti 
border.  A  beautiful  variety  of  C.  T.  deli- 
-cata  had  a  very  large  fiower.  and  although 
not  so  perfect  in  Ahape  it  measured  eight 
inches  across.  The  long  petals  were  pure 
white,  drooping  and  surrounding  the  large 
labellum,  me  latter  being  suffused  with  a 
olear  pink.  Among  the  brighter  varieties 
C.  T.  Dodgsonii  was  well  fiowered;  ita  pure 
white  sepals  and  petals  and  brilliant  crim- 
aon  labellum  were  exceptionally  fine,  the  in- 
dividual flower  measuring  eight  inches 
across.  One  of  the  very  largest  and  bright- 
est colored  varietfes  well  worthy  of  a 
Tarietal  name,  had  enormous  flowers,  sur- 
passing all  that  had  hitherto  bloomed  here, 
the  sepals  measured  1^  inches  in  width 
and  petals  over  four  inches,  the  labellum 
fully  two  Inches  across,  with  a  blotch  of 
vivid  deep  magenta  and  a  superb  frill. 
There  are  scores  of  fine  varieties  here,  and 
when  all  are  flowering  they  amply  repay 
the  visitor  for  his  journey. 

A  few  choice  Cypripedluma  were  in  flow- 
er. Including  a  group  of  very  interesting 
C.  insigne  montanums.  each  plant  selected 
for  its  distinct  variations.  The  most  strik- 
ing plant  in  bloom  among  the  hybrids  was 
O.  Leeanum  Clinkaberryanum,  named  in 
honor  of  the  grower  in  charge,  and  who 
well  merits  the  compliment  for  the  excel- 
lent condition  of  so  large  a  collection.  This 
Is  the  largest  form  of  all  the  Leeanums. 
The  dorsal  sepal  is  over  3  inches  across, 
perfectly  round,  and  never  recurves  with 
age.  of  a  very  stout  substance,  having  a 
blotch  of  olive  green  at  the  base,  thickly 
studded  with  light  purple  spots,  which  do 
not  spread,  leaving  a  broad  snow  white 
margin,  the  petals  are  unusually  short  and 
broad,  of  a  vivid  olive  green,  with  rich 
brown  at  the  base,  the  Up  is  very  large, 
shining  brown,  with  darker  venations. 
There  were  several  distinct  hybrids  in 
liower  obtained  from  C.  hirsutissimum,  the 
finest  being  C.  media  superbum,  obtained 
from  the  former,  and  C.  Spicerianum  mag- 
niflcum,  the  result  Is  a  flower  of  pleasing 
shape,  the  dorsal  sepal  suffused  with  a 
rosy  purple  shade  and  numerous  spots,  the 
whole  surface  is  pubescent,  the  petals  are 
droning,  ciUiited,  with  purple  apices,  the 
stamlnode  shiny  purple,  surrounded  with  a 
white  margin.  The  lip  is  of  a  reddish 
brown  shade.    C.  Alcides  superbum  is  full 

.  of  delicate  tint?  obtained  from  C.  Insigne 
and  hirsutissinidm,  the  dorsal  sepal  having 
a  broad  margin  of  pure  white,  and  base 
pea  green,  with  a  few  irregular  Ifnes  of 


purple  spots,  the  petals  are  finely  ciliated, 
rose  at  the  apices  with  a  few  brown  spots, 
the  labellum  covisred  with  short  hairs. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  any 
hirsutissimum  cross  yet  iraised*  C.  Oer-' 
minyanum  superbum  is  a  cross  between  C.j 
villosum  and  C.  hirsutissimum,  it  is  a 
giant'  flower,  measuring  7  inches  across, 
with  shining  purple-tipped  peUls,  the 
basilar  portion  covered  with  apota,  the 
edges  finely  undulated,  the  dorsal  sepal 
deep  blackish  purple,  with  light  olive  green 
border,  the  pip  is  unusually  long  and  cov-j 
ered  with  numerous  hairs.  G.  Oodsefflanum 
is  a  cross  between  C.  Bozalli  and  C.  hir- 
sutissimum. The  result  is  a  very  interest- 
ing flower  full  of  detail,  the  dorsal  sepal 
blackish  purple  surrounded  with  small 
spots  and  an  olive  green  border,  peUls  very 
brilliant  with  deep  purple  apices,  studded 
at  the  base  with  blackish  purple,  pouch 
fine  rosy  purple. 

There  were  many  other  interesting  things 
in  fiower,  which,  to  enumerate  here  would 
be  encroaching  on  your  valuable  space. 
The  seedling  Orchids,  which  are  counted 
here  by  the  thousands,  are  alone  worth  the 
journey,  and  it  is  here  that  seedling  Van- 
das  have  been  successfully  raised,  it  would 
be  Interesting  to  know  if  any  of  your  read- 
ers have  been  as  fortunate.  They  ore  rep- 
resented by  several  very  healthy  looking 
and  promising  plants.         A.  DIMMOCK. 


Making  a  Hot  Pit. 

On  page  61  of  this  volume  is  described 
a  hotbed,  which  to  me  has  suggested  cm 
improvement.  Up  here  in  Minnesota  hot 
bed  making  in  February  Is  not  altogether 
pleasant  and  not  always  safe.  During  the 
past  week  we  have  had  as  much  as  50  de- 
grees of  frost,  and  hotbeds,  unless  very 
well  protected,  are  a  little  bit  risky.  The 
illustration  on  page  51  has  suggested  an 
idea,  which  though  I  have  never  tried 
nor  seen  in  use,  seems  very  practical  €Uid 
affords  a  lasting  and  reliable  heat,  namely, 
the  employment  of  steam  pipes  in  place  of 
the  manure.  Where  I  am  situated  steam 
can  be  had  from  a  central  plant,  and  I 
was  thinking  it  would  be  a  capital  thing  to 
run  a  section  of  frames,  using  steam  pipes 
as  the  source  of  heat.  By  this  method  the 
frames  could  be  used  all  winter;  and  very 
little  heat  would  be  required,  as  the  pipes 
would  be  boxed  in  perfectly  airtight,  the 
heat  radiating  through  the  slatted  top.  on 
which  the  soil  of  the  bed  rests.  Consider- 
ing the  large  amount  of  labor  necessary 
in  preparing  manure,  the  value  of  which 
lastA  only  a  short  time,  this  method  would 
seem  to  far  surpass  the  old  way.  Promis- 
ing  as  this  scheme  appears.  It  may  still 
have  its  drawbacks,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  if  any  one  has  ever  tried  it,  and  if  so, 
will  he  tell  ufi  if  there  be  any  advantages 
over  the  manure  method. 

L.,   Minnesota. 

— We  see  no  reason  why  steam,  or  hot 
water  heat,  should  not  be  employed.  In- 
deed, such  was  long  ago  used  in  European 
gjtrdens.  Once  fitted  up,  labor  is  much  re- 
duced, but  special  attention  with  regard  to 
watering  and  maintaining  a  proper  atmos- 
phere becomes  a  necessity.  Manure  and 
pipe  heatd  will  not  combine. — Ed. 


Grafting  Grapes.— In  nursery  row  we  cut 
the  seeduog  or  young  tree  or  vine  off  at 
surface  of  ground  and  shape  top  like  a 
wedge,  and  then  make  an  upward  cut  in  the 
don  about  one-third  its  length  from  the 
lower  end,  and  slip  the  cion  on  the  wedge- 
like top  of  the  root  or  stump.  Press  moist 
soil  around  the  joint  and  cover  the  graft 
with  loose  soil  until  buds  swell,  when  the 
soil  should  be  partly  removed.  Grapes 
should  be  grafted  about  the  first  of  March. 
The  cions  can  be  cut  at  the  same  time  or 
any  time  is  winter  and  buried  in  moist 
soil  until  used.  Any  kind  of  trees,  vines,  or 
plants  can  be  grafted  this  way  without  using 
any  kind  of  wax  or  strings.— E.  W.  Kirk^ 
PATRICK,  in  the  Texas  Farm  and  Ranch. 


Results  prove  the  greatest  m^Mt.  t  No  otter 
medicine  bfis  si^oh  a  record  of  cures,  no.other 
has  power  to  purify  the  t»]ood  like 


Saiiaparillav 


The  One'  True  Blood'  Purifier.  Sold  by  all 
druggists.    $1 ;  six  for  $& 

'  H  nnd  *fi  PM  l<  '*'*  1>rpmpt,  efllcieot  ssd 
I  lUUU  8  r^lld  ^gy  ,„  effect,  »  oesu. 
Mention  Amerloan  Qardening  when  you  write. 

Vii  im^^  I  Eh  Saall  Pnlti. 
AlloldandBewTailvtiM  SxingoAlitj.M  amiMeJ 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CXI.,  FREDONll,  It? 

Mention  Ajnertoan  Gardening '^lien  yorf  wiHit 

niLLEB  BED  MSPBEH! 

A  8PBCIALTY 
Choice  fruits,  new  and  old.   Od r  eatslogue mt 
free  will  tare  you  money, . 

MYER  &  SON,  Bridseville,  Dei. 

Mention  Amerloan  Oardeninc  when  you  wttbk 


^TREBS,PLAMTS 

and  vlnesj  all  kinds;  100,000 

rtingrnats.  Millions  of  fruit 

and  vegetable  plants:  ever- 

?:reens.  shrubs  and  shade 
rees,  Stock  flrst-c lass. 
Prices  low  Our  18g7  cata- 
logue  free.    T  J.  DWYEB, 


Mention  American  Q»rdenlng  when  you  writi 


Hortlealtaral  Books. —We  have  facilities 
which  enable  ns  to  supply  any  horticultural 
book  published  in  this  country  or  Europe.  Send 
the  price  to  the  Publishers^ 


WWA  TREES. 

First-class  and  prices  reasonable  at  the 
mraNu 


All  kinds  of  Hard/  Trees  and  Plants.  Sead 
your  name  and  aadrcss  for  Catalogue  and 
Prices  to 

A.  TROTH,  Cahtril,  Iowa. 

Mention  American  QarAening  w4ien  you  wrttt 

ROSES 

$3.00  par  doi.,  120  per  100. 

I«arfl:e  a-year  old,  field-grown  plants  that 
will  bloom  this  summer.  Best  sortSi  true 
to  name.    Wrltf*  for  catalogue. 

W.  E.  WALLACE, 

KnrseryiDan,  Hartford,    Conn. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  wrltf 


TheTiftoiMt 
MAONOIilAS, 
JAPANKSB  BIAPLB* 
And  other  XREES 

^SHRUBS 

are  aocorately  de- 
scribed in  our  flew 
Catalogue.  Profbsely 
illustrated,  including 
three  litbograpba 
Contains  prices  of 
'  largis  and  small 
k.  trees,  speci- 
mens for  immediate  elTect; 
and  special  prices  Ibr  qoanti- 
.^  ^tt««-  AqukfotoTreePlaMt-^ 
infc.  ThetaicMtoonapleCeeatalogDeofiU 
kind  ever  pabllriisd.   d 'cents  in  stamps. 

THOS.  iEEHItft  SOIS, 


Mention.  Amerlpiai  QiirdiMtlngVheB  yes  »<*^ 
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March    of   Progress  in  Small 
Fruits. 

For  years  the  improyement  in  small 
fruit  varieties  has  been  going  on,  until 
we  find  but  little  demand  for  those 
which  were  standard  some  twenty 
»  years  ago.  The  object  among  originat- 
ors seems  not  so  much  to  find  a 
variety  adapted  to  meet  th^  demands 
of  the  entire  country  but  rather  to 
obtain  Tarleties  to  meet  certain  re- 
quirements. A  raspberry  may  be 
adapted  to  a  certain  section  for  can- 
ning or  evaporating  purposes,  but  not 
be  at  all  fit  to  use  one  thousand  miles 
a-way  for  market  purposes.  The  juice 
oiakers  have  found  the  old  Wilson 
and  gypsy  strawberries  the  best  for 
making  fruit  juices  yet  introduced.  But 
tbe  grovrer  will  not  in  many  instances 
find  either  of  these  profitable,  at  least 
in  most  localities.  And  so  it  goes.  The 
froit  grower  of  to-day  will  make  more 
money  by  finding  that  certain  variety 
adapted  to  his  wants  than  by  taking 
somebody  else's  advice  and  cultivating 
one  that  is  a  general  success. 

Take  the  Beeder  Wood  strawberry. 
I  am  told  by  a  grower  near  New  York 
city  that  it  is  one  of  his  best;  here  it 
would  be  utter  folly  to  plant  it.  A 
nearby  friend  has  no  success  with 
Greenville,  but  another  grower  is  so 
well  pleased  with  it  that  he  intends  to 
plant  ten  acres  this  spring.  For  years 
the  Wilson  was  almost  the  only  variety 
grown,  not  only  here  but  in  many 
other  localities.  I  doubt  if  a  plant  of 
It  can  now  be  found  anywhere  in  this 
section,  unless  it  be  in  some  nursery. 
It  will  soon  be  the  same  with  the 
Crescent,  and  many  people  have 
dropped  Haverland,  once  a  most  de- 
sirable variety. 

Fields  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
acres  of  Cuthbert  raspberries  were 
once  the  rule  here,  but  new  varieties 
come  on  and  root  it  out  One  large 
grower  has  entirely  discarded  it  for 
Miller,  and  others  are  acting  similarly. 
Tamer  and  Brandywine  were  popular 
not  many  years  ago,  and  the  latter 
was  one  of  the  first  ever  grown  here- 
abouts, but  both  are  back  numbers 
now,  as  is  also  Thompson. 

The  old  Wilson. blackberry  seems  to 
hold  its  own,  but  has  defects,  such  as 
winter  killing.  Early  Harvest  Is 
planted  and  a  number  of  new  varieties 
are  being  tested. 

The  Lucretia  dewberry  has  given 
excellent  results  and  is  being  largely 
planted;  net  returns  of  from  $90  to 
$100  per  acre  last  season  have  stimu- 
lated the  demand  for  plants,  and  when 
we  consider  its  size  of  fruit  and  pro- 
ductiveness, together  with  its  early 
ripening,  the  reason  for  extensive 
planting  is  evident. 

The  strawberry-raspberry  will  never 
prove  of  any  commercial  value;  but  it 
may  be  well  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
new  Logan  berry,  for  it  really  did  pro- 
duce some  wonderful  fruit  last  season, 
ripening  with  the  earliest  raspberries, 
fine  of  flavor  and  large  in  size. 

The  Golden  mayberries  have  not 
fruited  here,  and  an  opinion  as  to  their 
value  would  be  mere  guesswork;  the 
plants  so  far  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
hardy.  The  wineberry  has  not  proven 
of  any  value,  either. 

Our  trial  grounds  have  a  lot  of  new 
varieties  of  fruits  that  should  show 
fruit  this  season.  There  are  also  some 
new  kinds  of  fruits,  so  that  before  the 
fall  of  '97  we  hope  to  be  able  to  Inform 
your  readers  in  regard  to  many  of  the 
recent  introductions. 

CHARLES  WRIGHT,  Delaware. 


Of  all  the  nerve-tonics — 
bromos,  celeries  or  nervines 
— ^your  doctor  will  tell  you 
that  the  Hypophosphites  are 
best  understood.  So  thor- 
oughly related  is  the  nervous 
system  to  disease  that  some 
physicians  prescribe  Hypo- 
phosphites  alone  in  the 
early  stages  of  Consumption. 
Scott's  Emulsion  is  Cod-liver 
Oil,  emulsified,  with  the 
Hypophosphites,  happily 
blended.  The  result  of  its 
use  is  greater  strength  and 
activity  of  the  brain,  the 
spinal  cord  and  the  nerves. 

Let  iM  send  you  a  book  a!l  about  it.    Sent  fret. 
SCOTT  &  POWNF    '•»'  -  !  t*:.  New  York. 

lEHI  BEIULIEU.  §?,'.?»!  ^?'?^^.T^- 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  wiitt. 

Danish  Ballbtad  Cabbaca. 

mtPO/fTED   BEUABLE   SEED, 

Prices  on  application.     Catalogue  Free, 

FRANK  H.  BAHLES,  Seed  Grower  Rochattar,  N.  Y 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write.. 

01  flllini  no  A  8nperflne  Mixtare,  made  np  of 
hI  HIIIIII  lln  very  bent  named  vnnetles  anp 
QLIullULUU*  choice  unnamed  seedlings.  Fine 
blooming  bnlhe  at  $1.00  per  100, 
$8.00  per  1000;  by  expreva,  parchaser's  expense. 
J  A.  REED.  (Gladiolus  Specialist).  CANTON,  OHIO. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 
ktt        9       O       1       Ai"*  carefully  selected  as 

Allen  s  Seeds  siHKriJr-p^tfi'.': 

tWenc as  and  niah  germi- 
nating qualities!  tboussnds  use  them.  Flower  or 
Vegetebie.  Large  catalogue  free.  The  best  and 
earliest  Peas.  Com.  Beets.  Astera.  Paosles,  Nastur- 
tiums, Sweet  Peas. 

C.     E.    ALLEN.    Brattleboro,    Vt. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

HALF  PRICE-CUT  IN  TWO! 

Tecetableand  Flower  Seed  Paeketa(LAr|re 
Paoketa)  8. 4,  5«  7  and  10  ote..  instead  of  5, 10. 16, 
SO  and  25ct8..  the  prices  usually  charged.  Alsf, 
for  $2.50  customers  can  select  packets  to 
amount  of  $5.00.  Catalog  free. 
L.  L.  OLDS.  Sacdsmsn.  •  Clinton.  Rock  Co..  Wis. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

Seeds!       Seeds! 

734  Annual  Priced  Oatalegue  of 

VE8ETIBLE.  FIRi  MO  FLOWER  SEEDS 

is  now  ready  and  mailed  Free*toall  applicants. 

Bridgeman's  Seed  Warehouse, 

87  Saat  19th  Street,       -      Mew  York  City 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  von  write. 

BETSGIER'SBUBS'nPLllTS 

GROW  AND  BLOOM. 
Gladioli  our  specialty,  over  250  kinds.    Undoubt- 
edly the  best  In  America. 
Try  aome  of  onr  Barralna. 

12  Extra  choice  Gladioli 15c. 

1  Fine  Gold  Band  LII7,  or  1  Caladium 15c. 

3  Very  Choice  French  Cannas 25c. 

8  Roses,  Carnations  or  Petunias 25c. 

HOeranlumsor  Chrysanthemu  •  s 25c. 

8  Fine  Tuberoses  or  6  new  Chrysanthemums. .  ..25c. 

Seud  for  our  catalogue,  free. 
BCTSCHER  BROS.,    Canal  Dover,  O. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

IIIOAIIllCDCn  AfitMvuhthktwinmMT«tli»tKnM7eom|)U»> 
U I  vUU  W  C If  C U  Wn  and  lMT«  It  aoft  and  whit*  la  lU  BiautM  alW 

vm«htng.  mnd  !n  m  verk  rttnoT*  all  plmplw,  blaokbeada  and  tan.  BI«a«h«t 
tb«  fkln  without  Irritation.  Ptrfeetlj  harmleM ;  ooaUin*  no  poi*o«i.  Coaia 
but  (!▼•  e*nu  to  nr»p«r*  enonch  to  iMt  (Is  months.  IU«lp»  and  full  dir,«. 
ttoaa.  '£>  eta.  Mr*.  B.  llUKTER,  ttlS  Evmu  A«n SU  LiHtla.  JU. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


Potash 

is  a  necessary  and  important 
ingredient  of  complete  fer- 
tilizers. Crops  of  all  kinds 
require  a  properly  balanced 
manure.     The  best 

Fertilizers 

contain  a  high  percentage 
of  Poitaish. 

All  about  Potasli— the  results  of  Its  use  by  actoal  ex- 
periflient  on  the  best  fanns  in  tbe  United  States— is 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  Yodu 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

FULTOrS  STEAHBOIT  IS07  lS.^i!i,S^. 
FULTON'S    PUNTS     ISS7  ^.'^VV^S 

want  the  beat  that  can  be  bad,  with  Strawberry, 
Raapberry,  CkMaeberrr,  and  all  other  kinds  of  amall 
fmit  plants.  Tea,  and  at  prices  Jnst  as  low  aa  any 
reaponaible  irrower. 

Send  for  my  descriptive  price  list. 
W.  B.  FUL.TON,        -        Klrkwood.  Ohto. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

Peeii  Lovely  Bosiis 
Fo«  OILY  50  im 

All  will  Bloom  Abundantly  this  Summer. 

For  only  60 
cents  (in  ailTer 
or  stamps)  we 
will  send  by 
mail,  postpaid, 
18  Bverbloom- 
ing  and  Tea 
Rosea,  no  two 
alike,  labeled, 
and  strong 
plants  fiom 
2U  inch  potp. 
Coll  e  otion 
contains  such 
valuable  sorts 
as  Virginia,  F. 
Kruger,  Bride, 
C.  Mermet, 
Empress  of 
China,      Snow 

Flake,  Red  Pet,  Agrippina,  Beauty  Inconstant, 

Saf rano,  Perle  des  Jardins,  etc. 


For  60  cents  we  will  mail,  postpaid,    and 
labeled,  any  of  the  following  collections: 

13  Single  Geraniuma, 

i3  Double  Geraaiuma, 

13  Single  and  Double  Geraniuma. 

13  Camationa, 

93  Giant  Pansiea, 

13  Double  Violeta.  4  Sorta, 

10  White  Bverbloomlng  Roaea,  for 

Cemetery, 
xo  Dahliaa, 
10  Rex  Begonlaa, 
10  Floweilng  Begoniaa, 
X3  Puchaiaa, 
15  Coleua, 
X3  Chryaanthemuma. 

Oar  Illaatrated  and  Deaorlptlve  Catalogue 

of  Everything  for  Gar  den  and  Greenhouse,  New 
and  Rare  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias, 
House  and  Bedding  Plants,  will  be  mailed  free 
upon  application.  Send  for  it  to-day.  We 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

A.  B.  DAVIS  &  SON, 

Ettablithsd,i866.  Purcellville,  Va. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 
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jtpi^NijllRDENIi 

*  *  $1.00  a  Year.  ^    Every  Saturday. 
Ma  niastrated  Weekly  Jonnal  DtToted  to 
Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture  in  the  Open 
and  Under  Glass,  and  Record  of  Cur- 
rent Byents  in  Horticulture. 


(weeUr  form)  m  aeoond  dam  matter  at  the  New 
York  FoM  Office,  Jmanarj  U,  UM. 


A.  T.  DK  LA  MARK  PTQ.  4  PUB.  CO.  LTD. 

Roes    AND    DUANB    STS.. 

Rhinclandcr  Buildino,  Nkw  York. 
Telephone,  8154  Cortlandt.  P.  O.  Box  IMT. 

Publishers*  Annouticemeiits. 

Oheeke,  Money  Orders,  etc.,  ahoold  he  made 
payahle  to  Josbph  Maoill,  Treasurer. 

Teme—Cash  In  advance.  Change  of  addreaa  on 
maillnc  tag  indicates  a.  reoeipt. 

9abecriptlone-Oar  mailing  list  Is  corrected  np 
to  Taesday  In  each  week;  remittances  reoelrea 
later  In  the  week  will  he  credited  In  following  issne. 
After  remitting  please  watch  the  date  on  your 
wrapper  and  Inform  as  of  any  failure  to  credltsame. 

Hieelng  NBnbero.-^uhaorihers  falling  to  re- 
ceive their  copies  will  confer  a  favor  by  promptly 
advising  ns  with  present  (and  past)  full  addbbbs. 

Remit  hy  Express  Money  Order  (which  is  safe, 
convenient  and  ezpedltloas).  Draft,  Post  Office 
Money  Order  or  Registered  Letter. 

Tils  paper  is  mailed  regalarly  toltssabsorlhers 
untU  a  definite  order  to  dlscontlnne  is  received  and 
aU  arrears  are  paid  in  fall. 

Coraraunicatlons 

To  insure  prompt  attention,  shoold  Im  addressed 
AMERICAN  GARDENING,  P.O.  Bex  1697, New  York. 
Communications  relating  to  the  contents  of  the 
paper,  mannscrlpts,  etc.,  ofllered  for  Insertion  in  its 
columns,  should  he  specially  addressed  to  "The 
Editor.**    Forms  close  Tuesday  evening. 

Advertisements 

la  order  to  insure  Insertion,  must  reach  this  ofiloe 
by  Tuesday  night  of  each  week.  Bates,  35  cents  per 
agate  line ;  In  ** For  Sale**  column,  8  cents  a  word. 
Write  for  special  discounts  on  yearly  or  large  orders. 

American  Gardening  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  New  Jersey  Floriculttiral  Society,  the 
New  York  Gardeners*  Society,  and  the 
American  Institute  Farmers*  Club. 


rpHE  horticttltttrists  of 
*     Eastern  New   York 


Baatem  N.  Y. 

HertlcultJirlats.  ^lave  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  well  Attended  and  enthns- 
iastic  meeting  held  at  Pettgbkeepsie  on 
Tharsday  and  Friday  of  last  week.  The 
unanimous  and  expressed  opinion  of 
eminent  horticultarists  present  was  that 
never  before  had  such  a  successful  and 
profitable  meeting  been  held  in  the 
•astern  portion  of  the  State.  Nearly 
500  people  attended  the  different  sessions, 
and  more  than  160  members  were  en- 
rolled. Considering  that  from  the  in- 
ception of  the  Society  till  now  is  barely 
two  months,  and  that  this  was  the  first 
general  meeting,  160  members  is  a  very 
remarkable  start  and  augurs  well  for  the 
future. 

The  Society  has  been  exceedingly  for- 
tunate in  its  selection  of  a  president, 
Hon.  James  Wood,  of  Mount  Kisco.  His 
cheery  presence,  skill  as  a  speaker,  and 
tact  in  leading  a  gathering,  makes  him 
a  very  desirable  chairman. 

The  eleven  speakers  who  at  intervals 
addressed  the  meetings  were  perhaps 
the  strongest  combination  intellectually 
that  it  was  possible  to  get  together;  and 
the  profound  attention  given  them  by 
the  audience  showed  that  their  teachings 
were  acceptable.  The  aptness  of  the 
questions  which  followed  at  the  close  of 
each  address  pmved  the  need  of  such  a 


society,  and  how  the  eastern  man  was 
tully  as  keen  in  his  search  for  knowledge 
as  his  hitherto  more  favored  western 
brother. 

The  proposal  to  ehange  the  name  to 
Eastern  New  York  was  wise,  and  will 
raise  the  dignity  of  the  new  society  to 
that  of  the  western  society  referred  to. 
While  the  name  of  the  Hudson  is  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  many,  and  the  sentiment 
is  but  natural,  nevertheless  there  are 
times  when  loeal  sympathies  and  pride 
have  to  be  put  in  abeyance,  and  this  is 
one  of  such  occasions.  The  name  Hud- 
son Valley  is  too  local  and  suggests 
limits  to  the  usefulness  of  the  society, 
limits  which  are  not  its  aim,  for  it  has 
declared  in  favor  of  helping  the  interests 
of  horticulture  in  all  the  adjoining  18 
counties,  including  Staten  Island  and 
Long  Island.  But  possibly,  owing  to  the 
local  bearing  of  the  name  and  the 
possible  preponderating  influence  of 
fruitgrowers,  Putnam  Co.  and  Suffolk 
Co.  failed  to  send  a  single  representative ; 
Richmond  Co.  only  one  ;  Kings  Ce. 
none;  and  Queens  Co.  only  two.  Thus 
the  great  vegetable  growing  interest  was 
but  poorly  represented,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  standing  committee  en 
vegetables  will  bestir  themselves  on  be- 
half of  that  important  branch  of  horticul- 
ture, so  that  there  may  be  a  strong 
union  of  all  interests,  that  in  case  of 
appeals  to  transportation  companies,  and 
in  matters  which  may  come  before  the 
Legislature,  the  whole  cause  will  be 
strengthened,  and  a  greater  asstirance 
of  victory  obtained.    Union  is  strength ! 


An  Intereetlng 


'*WHY  is  the  Rose 
"  ^  Mme.  Ferdinand 
J  amain  called  American 
Beauty,  and  why  did  Geo.  Bancroft  give 
it  such  a  name?"  queries  a  correspond- 
ent. First  of  all,  why  dees  our  querist 
ask  the  question  in  that  form?  Is  it 
proved  beyond  question  that  American 
Beauty  is  absolutely  identical  with  Mme. 
Ferdinand  Jamain  ?  If  such  be  the  case, 
then  someone  willfully  misled  the  public, 
or  else  the  change  was  done  in  igno- 
rance. But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  American  Beauty  is 
distinct  from  the  French  variety  named, 
and  that  such  has  been  proved  by  the 
importation  of  stock  both  ways.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  the  existing  Rose 
should  not  be  a  form  or  climatic  variant 
of  Mme.  Ferdinand  Jamain.  One  thing, 
at  all  events,  is  certain,  that  the 
men  who  had  to  do  with  the  introduction 
are  honorable  men,  and  sent  out  Ameri- 
can Beauty  in  good  faith. 

The  history  of  the  Rose  in  Geo.  Ban- 
croft's greenhouses  is  not  quite  clear; 
we  only  get  to  know  anything  about  it 
from  the  greenhouses  of  Field  Bros.,  who 
successfully  grew,  and  propagated  it. 
And  J.  H.  Small  &  Sons,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  somewhere  about  1882,  saw  merit 
in  the  blooms,  and  began  to  use  them  in 
their  choicest  decorations.  At  that  time 
the    Rose   was   condemned    by    many 


growers  as  useless,  and  others  importep 
plants  of  Mme.  Ferdinand  Jamain,  so  as 
to  get  stock,  but  failed  to  produce  the 
same  article  as  the  Messrs.  Field  had. 
To-day  American  Beauty  heads  the  list 
of  American  Roses,  and  as  such  is  sold 
in  Europe,  beini:  recognised  as  distinct 
American  Rose  growers  wishing  to  put 
in  several  houses  of  American  Beauty 
do  not  send  to  Europe  for  Mme.  Fer- 
dinand Jamain. 

The  possibility  of  there  being  two  dif- 
ferent seedlings^that  is,  so  far  as  their 
origin  is  concerned— and  having  different 
constitutions,  yet  producing  flowers  that 
are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  identioal, 
is  not  to  be  questioned;  and  such  an  oc- 
ourrence  would  explain  the  point  at 
issue.  Or,  again,  one  individual  plant 
of  a  given  variety  may  so  adapt  itself  to 
new  conditions  as  to  be  the  starting 
point  in  the  development  of  a  constitu- 
tionally distinct  form,  which  in  all  other 
respects  will  retain  the  appearances  and 
character  of  the  type.  The  tendency 
to  variation  is  present  in  all  plants,  an^ 
we  see  no  reason  why  this  should  net 
manifest  itself  in  the  ferm  of  a  climatic 
variant,  especially  as  the  best  efforts  of 
nature  are  put  forth  to  aid  in  the  per- 
petuation of  life  by  progeny,  and  it  is 
evident  in  the  case  before  us  that  the 
popular  American  Rose  is  better  adapted 
to  the  viscissitudes  of  the  American 
climate  than  is  its  French  twin  sister. 

An  analogous  case  may  be  pointed  in 
the  Bartlett  pear,  which  is  our  prototype 
of  the,  in  England,  well  known  Williams. 

Then  again,  as  has  been  lately  pointed 
out  in  these  columns,  Engriish  and 
American  varieties  of  potato  have  de- 
cided individualities,  not  only  in  their 
adaptation  or  otherwise  to  the  other's 
climate,  but  in  flavor,  which  is  so  de- 
cided as  to  call  forth  remarks  from  per- 
sons who  are  not  concerned  in  s^arden- 
ing  matters,  yet  both  had  the  same 
starting  point,  but  the  lines  of  develop- 
ment are  divergent  owing  to  adaptatien 
to  climate. 

Botanists  fully  recognise  **g^eograph- 
ical  forms"  of  one  and  the  same  species, 
and  name  them  distinctively,  as  the  fea- 
tures are  as  marked,  and  as  permanent 
as  any  feature  in  a  living  body  can  be, 
and  here  may  be  seen  perhaps  the  initial 
step  in  the  development  of  new  species, 
a  matter  with  which  the  gardener  is 
often  brought  face  to  face,  though  he 
does  not  realize  it;  yes,  indeed  the  beta' 
nist  could  get  much  from  him,  and  by 
studying  his  works  in  the  creating  and 
fixing  of  a  new  race  or  strain  of  garden 
plant  or  vegetable,  learn  much  on  a 
matter  of  absorbing  interest. 


Inspection  of  Nursery  Stock. 

A  bill  to  proTide  for  the  inspection  of 
nursery  stock  of  all  kinde  so  aa  to  ensure 
freedom  from  inaecta  and  fungoua  diseaaes, 
waa  lately  introduced  Into  Congress  by  Ur, 
Swanaon.  of  Ylrglnla.  Ita  provisions  are 
practically  those  which  were  adopted  by 
the  convention  of  delegates  aa  reported  in 
our  last  issue.  The  bill  waa  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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Lawfls  and  Potash. 

Just  a  few  words  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Qomersairs  commenta  on  my  remarks 
in  a  preyions  Lasue  of  "American  (har- 
dening." 

Mr.  Gomeraall  aaya  I  did  not  state 
what  quantity  of  ashes  to  employ.  I 
considered  the  mode  of  operation 
which  I  stated,  namely,  that  of  distrib- 
uting, by  an  ordinary  fertilizing  ma- 
chine, or  by  hand,  was  accurate  enough 
for  general  purposes.  I  haye  used 
wood  ashes  eztenslyely  and  haye  test- 
ed them  In  yarious  ways. 

In  loading  the  fertilizing  machine 
from  the  wagons,  which  are  placed  at 
conyenlent  Intenrals  in  the  field  or 
lawn,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
considerable  will  fall  on  the  grass  Just 
at  these  spots..  Sometimes  the  grass 
is  smothered  with  the  ashes.  The 
heaps  thus  formed  are  knocked  aside 
by  a  shoyel,  yet  I  haye  not  seen  any 
iU  result;  on  the  contrary,  a  more 
dense  growth,  and  perhaps  a  little 
more  density  of  white  cloyer. 

Three  weeks  ago  1  measured  off  a 
square  of  six  feet,  and  on  that  square 
I  put  fifteen  pounds  of  Canada  wood 
ashes  (of  which  I  am  writing).  I  haye 
not  seen  any  ill  result.  I  did  not 
spread  it  eyenly,  but  as  a  shoyel  might 
spread  it— irregularly. 

I  do  not  advocate  putting  on  ashes 
when  the  grass  is  in  a  growing  state. 
This  season  I  will  use  forty  tons.  It 
would  take  a  long  time  to  put  this 
quantity  on  In  pepper-box  fashion. 

I  would  not  haye  again  taken  up  the 
subject  but  I  do  not  wish  Mr.  Gomer- 
sall  to  think  me  discourteous.  I  agree 
with  T.  Harrison  when  he  says:  "Why 
not  give  a  good  manuring  when  at  it?" 
But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  too  much 
humus  in  the  soil  (that  is,  for  a  good 
lawn);  it  causes  the  grass  to  grow  too 
coarse.  It  is  not  ranlmess  of  grass  we 
want,  but,  rather,  density  and  softness. 
Too  much  humus  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 
pig  I  saw  that  was  fattened  principally 
on.  milk.  One  morning  it  lay  in  the 
pen,  not  able  to  get  up  on  to  its  feet— 
the  backbone  was  not  fit  to  carry  the 
flesh.  Had  the  pig  got  proper  food 
to  make  bone  it  would  have  been  all 
right,  though  it  might  not  haye  fat- 
tened so  rapidly. 

A  change  of  diet  is  as  beneficial  to 
the  yegetable  as  it  is  to  the  animal, 
and  coarseness  to  a  certain  extent  Is  to 
be  ayoided  in  both.    JOHN  3H0RB. 


Manure  for  Roses. 

Mr.  Miller,  the  rose  grower  at  Measra. 
Strauss'  eatAbllahment,  Washtogtoo,  D.  C, 
Inaugurated  a  series  ot  experiments  laat 
«animer,  with  the  view  of  determining  the 
beat  food  for  roaea.  Moat  of  the  space  in 
two  of  the  housea  ia  devoted  to  these  ex- 
periments Mr.  Miller  la  evidently  thor- 
oughly familiar'  with  chemistry,  aa  applied 
to  horticulture.  However,  he  aaya  he 
wouldn't  care  If  there  waa  no  other  than 
«oir  manure  to  he  had  bo  far  as  the 
feeding  of  roaea  la  concerned.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler ham  kept  a  careful  record  of  the  cut 
from  each  batch  of  rosea  grown  In  the 
dUTerent  man  urea  and  soils.  There  Is  also 
an  experiment  on  a  small  soedCp  dealing 
with  the  firming  of  the  soil  around  the 
buahea  when  planting.  Two  lota,  side  by 
«ide,  didn't  ahow  any  difference  In  the 
Crowth,  yet  one  of  them  waa  planted  ao- 
eording  to  the  orthodox  method  of  firming 
the  sou,  the  other  waa  planted  aa  loosely 
«s  poasf  hie. 

CAIV  00   HLANY  THINGS   NO\(r. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  American  gar- 
dening through  ita  various  changea  since 
'88,  and  ieel  that  I  could  not  do  without  It 
now.  It  is  to  me  a  mine  of  useful  Infor- 
mation, and  from  it  I  have  learned  to  grow 
many  things  oucceesfully. 

S.  W.  a.  P..  Maaeachusetts. 


iUUDUS'  I0RS_I1D  OOHBITS. 

This  SMC6  Is  dsvoted  to  short  notes  of  ezpsrl- 
enoe  and  observation,  bat  not  Deceasarlly  reflect- 
ing oar  own  opinions.  Toa,  reader,  are  trying 
new  Tartettea.  n«w  impleniMits,  new  methoda.  Let 
OS  have  year  verdlct-^-shon,  polniedly.  Poaeiblr 
yoa  may  wiab  to  oomment  on  statemenU  foaad  In 
this  or  prevloos  Issaes  or  to  offer  socgeetions ;  let  as 
hear  what  70a  liave  to  say.  In  the  maltltade  of 
coonsel  there  Is  wl  *dom  and  safety.    Write  oh  often. 

Ajihea  for  Ijavrna.— Jn  your  iaaue  of 
Peh.  20  Mr.  Gomeraall  recommenda  uae  of 
ooal  aahes  on  lawna,  in  oultlvation  of  po- 
tatoea,  etc.  Please  adviae  whether  he 
means  ashes  of  anthmcite  or  bituminous 
coal,  or  both,  and  in  what  quantities.— J. 
D.  HARVEY. 

— Ashea  of  both  anthracite  and  bltumln- 
OUB  coal  are  valuable  for  the  purpoae  men- 
tioned. The  ashea  I  have  used  have  oome 
from  hot  water  boilers,  hot  air. furnaces 
and  stoves.'  The  Intense  heat  of  large 
steam  boilers  usually  converts  the  aahea 
Into  small  partielea  of  slag  or  clinkers,  so 
that  aahea  from  thla  source  would  have  no 
value.  Thpi  aahea  are  apread  on  the  lawn 
about  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  in  thickneaa  or 
leaa,  according  to  the  quantity  of  wood 
asiies  they  are  known  to  contain.  (See 
also  note  on  page  180.)— W.  G.  G. 

Tlneleaa    Sweet   Potatoea^^Profeaaor 

Fisher,  president  of  the  college  at  Hanover 
in  our  county,  sent  some  of  my  vlnelees 
sweet  potatoes  last  year  to  his  son  In 
Florida,,  where  they  were  grown  with  the 
beat  of  success  and  to  entire  aatterf action, 
making  a  crop  during  the  fearful  drought 
and  when  everything  else  failed,  ihla  being 
oonsidered  something  wonderful  and  as  a 
table  variety  was  unsurpaesed. 
G.  CAMERBR,  Madison,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ind. 

Honeyawolclea.— Referring  to  Honey- 
suckles, page  166,  no  mention  is  there  made 
of  the  most  profuse  blooming,  and  moat 
generally  satisfactory,  of  the  trailing  Honey- 
suckles we  have  tried,  L.  Heckrodti,  a  de- 
cided Improvement  over  Belglca,  the 
"Monthly  Fragrant,"  In  the  abundance  of 
its  blooma,  which  literally  cover  the  plant 
from  May  1  till  late  In  November.  Of  the 
many  Honeysucklea  we  have  growing,  this 
ia  incomparably  the  most  free  bloomer  all 
through  the  aqftaop,  and  certainly  deservea 
a  prominent  i^titef  among  hardy  vtnea. 
Color  a  little  lighter  than  Belglca;  We  find 
li.  brachypoda  a  troublesome  weed,  tender 
and  in  every  way  inferior  to  L.  Halllaiu., 
which  it  cloiely  resemblea. 

BDWARD  TEAS.  Carthage,  Mo. 

—An  old  aaw  aaya  that  "a  prophet  hath 
CO  honor  In  hla  own  country,"  and  In  the 
eame  way  many  beautiful  plants  auffer  un- 
accountable neglect  of  cultivation  because 
they  happen  to  be  indigenous.  For  exam- 
ple, replying  to  a  querist  on  page  166  in 
your  Iaaue  of  March  6,  you  mention  as  the 
best  honeysuckles  those  from  far  Tartary, 
distant  Europe  and  Japan,  but  I  see  no 
mention  of  one  that  la,  well,  not  far  from 
some  of  our  houses,  but  is  hardly  ever  seen 
in  the  garden.  I  allude  to  the  scarlet 
trumpet  honeysuckle,  Lfonicera  eemperflo- 
rena.  the  moat  brilliant  and  beautiful  of  the 
whole  family.  True,  it  has  no  fragrance, 
but  how  It  atones  for  the  lack  of  this  charm 
with  its  vividness  of  coloring,  beside  which 
all  the  other  honeyauckles  appear  pale  and 
ineffective.  It  Is  wild  in  the  woods  of  the 
Eastern  States,  but  bring  it  out  from  semi- 
obscurity  and  give  it  a  sunny  position  on 
wall  or  trellis  and  you  have  one  of  the 
brlghteat  and  most  profuse  blooming  vines, 
a^  it  grows  and  blooms  constantly  from 
early  summer  till  late  In  fall.—A.  HER- 
RINGTON,  Madison,  N.  J. 

—(Our  correspondent  has  mistaken  the  pur. 
port  of  our  previous,  remarks;  they  were 
as  a  direct  answer  to  a  specific  question. 
We  are  heartily  In  accord  with  the  idea  of 
bringing  the  J[>est  of  our  native  plants  in- 
to proper  prominence  in  the  garden,  and 
would  that  there  were  more  done  In  that  di- 
rection.—Ed.) 


UUGHSS  VIRGINIA  CRAB  APPUB. 

From  what  Pennsylvania  or  New  York 
nursery  can  I  get  a  few  young  trees  of  this? 
It  is  a  very  small,  juicy  apple  and  used  only 
for  making  cider.— A.  J.  VALENTINE,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Private  Gardeners'  Mission. 

BY  P.  O'MARA. 
(JConchuUd  from  page  /17-) 

Mr.  WiUiam  Jamieaon  of  Gheatnut  Hill, 
Pa.,  ralaed  the  fine  chryaanthemuma.  Flora 
Hill  and  New  York.  Mr.  Henry  Surman  ot 
Oermantown,  Pa.,  la  the  raiaer  of  Mra.  Li. 
C.  Madeira,  Miss  Minnie  Winamahar,  Mra. 
B.  W.  Clark  and  Harry  E.  Widener.  Mr. 
Kenneth  Flnlayaon,  gardener  to  Dr.  Wtfd, 
Brookllne,  Maaa.,  ralaed  Mrs.  B.  B.  Free- 
man. Jackson  Dawson, '  Jr.,  ralaed  Theo, 
valuable  as  a  specimen  plantl 

I  am  Indebted  for  much  of  the  informa- 
tion relating  to  chrysanthemums  to  Messrs, 
T.  D.  Hatfield,  Robert  Craig  and  Lawrence 
Cotter. 

The  Double  Abutllon  (Thompsonll  plena) 
was  raised  by  a  gardener  in  1888,  employed 
then  by  John  Taylor  Johnson,  Esq.,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  but  whose  name,  unhappily,  I 
have  been  unable  to  obtain. 

We  also  have  professional  gardeners  en- 
gaged in  the  fascinating  purault  of  raising 
aeedllng  orchids.  I  regret  being  unable  to 
give  a  detailed  list  of  the  work  done.  Th« 
late  William  Robinson  of  North  Baston, 
Mass.,  did  much  in  that  line,  and  I  will 
never  forget  the  day  he  showed  me  around 
and  modestly  pointed  out  the  plants  of 
his  own  raising.  Mr.  Oeorge  Savage  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  also  succeeded  in  raising 
seedling  orchids  to  a  flowering  state.  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Cllnkaberry  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  many  Interest- 
ing crosses,  and  the  results  will  be  eagerly 
watched  by  all  lovera  of  orchids. 

The  foregoing  Is,  I  know,  far  from  being 
a  complete  list,  but  It  la  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  profeaslonal  gardener  has  a  very 
honorable  representation  In  horticultural 
annals  in  this  country  as  regards  the  pro- 
duction of  new  varieties,  and  yet  when  we 
consider  the  number  of  sorts  In  commerce 
raised  by  commercial  florists  and  the  num- 
ber of  gardeners  in  the  country,  the  thought 
becomes  conviction  that  the  latter  have  not 
as  yet  done  aa  much  aa  they  should.  It 
Is  true  that  many  of  our  noted  hybrldlaers 
are  men  who  were  professional  gardeners 
before  they  became  commercial  florlste, 
and  It  shows  that  the  ability  was  In  the 
ranks  but  was  not  employed.  It  was  not 
altogether  from  lack  of  opportunity,  be- 
cause the  gardener  has  It.  The  talent  Is 
In  the  ranks  to-day,  and  It  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  lie  dormant.  There  Is  ample  room 
outside  the  field  of  cut  flower  varieties. 
We  have  yet  to  develop  a  race  of  garden 
roses,  garden  carnations,  garden  chrysan- 
themums, varieties  suited  to  our  climate. 
Why  wait  to  get  them  from  Europe  or  until 
the  commercial  florist  should,  while  look- 
ing for  cut  flower  varieties,  stumble  upon 
some  good  garden  sorts?  The  material  is 
at  hand  to  work  upon,  and  the  professional 
gardener  is  the  man  who  should  supply  It. 
His  widest  field  is  in  the  garden,  and  he 
has  no  competition  in  it  to-day.  In  every 
line  of  summer  garden  flowers  there  is 
room  for  improvement,  and  if  the  gardenec 
bends  his  energies  in  that  direction  we 
win  soon  have  American-raised  varieties 
suited  to  our  American  climate.  Rett 'as- 
sured that  If  they  are  produced  they  will 
soon  find  their  way  into  commerce,  and  th« 
raiser  will  profit  by  it  both  In  honor  and 
pecuniary  reward.  This  is  part  of  the  gar- 
dener's mission. 

But  the  gardener  has  a  yet  lilgher  mis- 
sion. It  is  plain  that  the  gardener,  before 
all  othera.  has  a  mlaeion  to  broaden  the 
horticultural  spirit  among  the  people.  The 
commercial  florist  does  it  as  a  matter  of 
necessity  In  most  cases,  but  a  mercenary 
motive  is  too  frequently  charged  where  it 
does  not  exist.  No  such  motive  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  gardener.  He  la,  or  should 
be,  the  executive  arm  of  those  upon  whom 
we  look  as  the  patrons  of  horiiculture,  and 
if  he  uses  the  Influence  of  his  position  In 
the  proper  manner  they  will  really  become 
so.  It  has  been  well  and  truly  said  that 
"gardening  Is  the  most  rational  of  all  re- 
creations. It  teaches  forethought,  industry 
and  economy  of  time.  It  exerts  the  mind, 
invigorates  the  frame  and  conatantly  re- 
minds us  of  the  great  God  whose  hand  la 
imprinted  on  every  leaf,  and  who  In  His 
bountiful  goodness  rewards  ua  with  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  To  teach  the  cottager 
to  manage  hie  garden  is  to  lead  him  to 
happiness.    To  Induce  the  higher  classes  to 
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love  flowers  la  to  find  them  innocent  grati- 
flcatlon  and  proYide  emplosrment  for  tbou- 
aandft."  It  i»  the  mlsalon  of  the  gardener 
to  do  both.  One  gardener  I  know,  Mr. 
Richard  Lewie  of  Berry  town,  N.  T.,  with 
the  generous  aid  of  hie  employer,  MIsb 
Catherine  Cruger,  is  doing  this.  At  the 
little  village  of  Annandale,  N.  Y.,  is  held 
yearly  a  rose  show,  where  the  humble  cot- 
tager comes  and  exhibits  often  with  m*- 
terial  supplied  originally  by  the  promoter. 
I  remember  seeing  a  little  boy  on  a  crutch 
dragging  a  little  wagon  load  of  plants  to  the 
•how,,  which  he  had  grown  himaelf  from 
material  supplied  to  him.  What  pleasure 
waa  thus  added  to  that  little  desolate  life. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Edwards,  whom  many  of  you 
remember,  told  me  that  the  Tillage  people 
had  free  access  to  the  greenhouses  of  Mr. 
R.  H.  Hasard  at  Peace  Dale,  R.  I.,  where 
he  is  now,  and  that  he,  with  the  authority 
of  his  employer,  raises  young  chrysanthe- 
muma  and  other  plants  for  diatribution 
among  tho»e  who  will  take  care  of  them 
and  are  unable  to  buy  them.  Not  only 
that,  but  they  are  told  how  to  take  care  of 
them. 

These  men  undoubtedly  evB  fulfilling 
their  mission.  It  should  be  more  general. 
With  a  love  of  horticulture  widely  di»^ 
tributed  in  a  community,  the  constable 
would  have  less  to  do.  The  man  who 
manages  his  garden  is  almost  invariably 
a  good  cltisen,  and  the  woman  who  looks 
after  her  window  plants  and  garden  is 
always  a  good  housewife.  The  New  York 
Oardeneis'  Society,  with  the  aid  of  the 
New  York  Florists'  Club,  did  a  noble  deed 
last  summer  when  they  gave  a  free  ex- 
hibition to  poor  children  at  the  Newsboys' 
Home  in  New  York  and  distributed  plants 
and  flowers  among  them.  Never  will  I 
forget  the  thousands  of  happy  child  faces 
that  summer  day  as  they  went  away  with 
a  plant  or  two  and  a  bunch  of  flowers. 
Many  a  thrill  of  pleasure  was  thus  sent 
into  joyless  homes.  There  should  be  some- 
tliing  akin  to  this  done  by  every  horticul- 
tural society  every  year.  The  Moderation 
Society  of  New  York  and  the  Flower  and 
Fruit  Mission  do  praiseworthy  work  in  this 
line,  and  if  the  gardener  helps  them  with  a 
few  flowers  and  plants  when  appealed  to 
he  will,  without  question,  be  fulfllling  his 
miasion. 

Another  part  of  the  professional  garden- 
er's mission,  and  one  that  is  somewhat 
neglected  is  to  assume  his  proper  place  in 
the  current  horticultural  literature.  A 
glance  at  the  horticultural  papers  of  the 
present  time  and  those  of  thirty  or  more 
yeani  ago  will  show  that  the  gardener  is 
not  occupying  the  same  plane  now  as  then. 
Why  this  should  be  so  is  more  than  I  can 
tell,  but  the  fact  is  that  in  a  private  dis- 
cussion in  any  gathering  of  gardeners  you 
can  hear  sharp  criticism  and  keen  analysis 
of  any  current  subject.  This  shows  that 
the  ability  is  not  wanting,  but  that  much 
of  it  is  wasted  on  the  desert  air.  Do  not 
keep  your  lights  under  a  bushel.  If  you 
see  anything  in  print  that  seems  wrong 
write  a  correction  of  it.  You  will  be  add- 
ing something  to  the  sum  of  human  knowl- 
edge  and  bringing  honor  to  yourself  and 
your  profession.  If  you  try,  it  is  within 
your  power  to  lift  horticulture  to  a  higher 
plane,  and  in  doing  so  you  elevate  your- 
selves. Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise 
of  the  gardeners  who  are  or  have  been 
educating  the  people  through  the  horticul- 
tural papers.  William  R.  Smith,  William 
McMillan.  William  Falconer,  Jackson  Daw- 
son, G.  W.  Oliver,  E.  O.  Orpet,  T.  D.  Hat- 
fleld.  H.  Clinkaberry,  William  Turner,  A. 
P.  Meredith,  W.  N.  Craig,  William  Tricker, 
I.  L.  Powell.  Samuel  Henshaw.  James 
McPherson,  Peter  Duff,  Robert  M.  Grey, 
A.  D.  Rose  and  others.  There  should  be 
more,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  much  of  the 
matter  never  reaches  the  hands  of  the 
profession  they  represent  with  so'  much 
honor.  "American  Gardening"  devotes 
space  specially  to  the  gardener  and  Invites 
correspondence  on  horticultural  matters, 
yet  the  invitation  is  not  accepted  as  often 
as  it  should  be — more's  the  pity.  There 
are  hundreds  of  men  in  the  profession  to- 
day who  if  they  would  could  contribute 
much  valuable  information  on  gardening 
subjects.  It  is  time  to  set  the  ball  rolling. 
Even  if  a  man  makes  a  mistake  and  the 
proper  spirit  is  abroad,  he  will  find  some 
one  to  set  him  right;  that  brings  out  dis- 
cussion, the  truth  is  developed,  and  there 
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if  a  gain  all  arpiind.  It  abould  be  need- 
len  to  flay  that  every  gardener  ehould  be- 
long to  a  horticultux>al  society,  if  there  is 
one  near  him.  If  there  is  none,  then  he 
haa  a  miaslon  to  form  one.  Much  can  be 
done  by  co-operation  that  the  individual 
could  not  accomplish. 

And  now,  friends,  in  conclusion.  I  only 
desire  to  say  that  I  hope  the  result  of 
my  talk  to  you  may  prove  of  some  benefit 
to  our  calling  both  here  and  elsewhere. 
My  aim  has  been  largely  an  attempt  to  show 
that  the  professional  gardener  Iumi  a  higher 
mission  than  men  in  any  other  vocation 
connected  with  the  solL  It  la  one,  indeed, 
that  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  placed  on 
too  high  a  plane.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of 
the  fact  that  the  subject  I  chose  could 
have  been  better  and  more  ably  expounded, 
but  that  it  would  be  entered  upon  more 
earnestly  I  may  be  pardoned  for  doubting. 
The  harp  of  horticulture  has  oft  been 
swept  by  abler  hands,  but  in  the  words  of 
the  poet,  "A  theme  so  high  should  its  own 
worth  supply."  There  is  room  for  a  sin- 
cere apprehefkalOD  thst-A-^areful  considers- 
tlon  of  such  matters  as  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  presenting  to  you  this  evening  is 
needed  at  the  present  time.  What  I  have 
said  Is,  perhaps,  less  applicable  to  this 
body  than  any  other  in  the  country,  be- 
cause you  are  doing  and  have  done  valuable 
work  on  most  of  the  lines  I  have  touched 
upon.  Ycu  have  your  society  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  you  give  exhibitions,  you 
teach  the  lessons  of  horticulture  by  pre- 
cept and  example.  Your  employers  are  lib- 
eral  patrons  of  horticulture,  largely,  I  be- 
lieve, through  your  influence.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  you  will  continue,  that  you  will 
with  each  succeeding  year  surpass  the 
efforts  of  former  ones,  and  hence  that  you 
will  now  and  in  the  years  to  come  receive 
the  thanks  of  Uie  community  in  which  you 
live  and  labor  is  certain.  You  will  thus 
set  an  example  for  others  that  will  be  far- 
reaching  in  Its  influence,  because  as  you 
make  these  rugged  hillsides  to  bloom  and 
bear  fruit,  as  you  wring  from  an  inhospit- 
able  nature  the  treasures  she  would  keep 
safe-locked  within  her  bosom,  you  show 
the  possibilities  of  our  beloved  art,  and 
you  once  again  prove  that  even  "He  who 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before  is  a  benefactor  to  his 
race."  How  much  more  then  he  who  prac- 
tices and  teaches  the  higher  branches  of 
horticulture? 
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lJ-itVIWJ6? 


Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens  and  Plants.   Prices  re- 
duced for  1897 .    Japan  Ivy,  S  years,  •ft.OO  per  100. 
E.  8.  PETERHON,   Montroee,   New  York. 

Montrose  Nurseries. 
Mention  American  Gardening  whm  you  wrlt». 


™^",««.«o  DAHLIAS 

•1.00  per  dox.  CatalosTue  Free. 

LOTHROP  t  IIIC8IIS.  E.  Rridgiwitir.  iiss. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


^^"^  RARE  FLOWERS 

'ekoief  only,  addreM  ELLIS  BB08  y 
Keoney  V.H.  It  will  Mtoniab  and  pieaae.  OTFREE. 
Mention  Amsrlean  Gardening  wiieii  you  wilte. 


READER 


Buy  •«  Direct  from  Nursery,"  Best. 

TREES  AND  PLANTS 

At  WHOLX!9AI«B  PBIOES,  Cctftlogno  FREE. 
BELIANCB  HUBSEBT  CO.,  Bex  SOO,  Of ■«▼•,  H.  T. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


ALL    THE   LATEST  NOVFLTIE8 

AX1>  KAMVS  THAT  OUTt  BB  RAD  SUSWHiaB. 

CmnOM,  Italia  and  Aaatrla.at  Si  each. 

KewlUMse.  N«w  Fmlti,  Kewghml>s,  New  Bnlbs. 

10  Oaeil  for  $!.-(  (or  M  ots.  Book  on  Oaott  lli 
pages.  IM  onts.  10  eta  Oatalogaet  of  New  and  Bare 
Plants.  Oaotl  aadBolbs  free. 

A.  BLAWC  ^  CO.,   -    PliUadelplilm. 


EXTRA  FINE  PLANTS. 

Superior  Quality.    Carefully  Graded. 

Ooo90b0iTi99,     Raapbernes,     5trawb€W9f 

Currants,  BlackbsrnM,    0rape9,  etc. 

loflsr  all  sUndard  TarieUes.  Introdneer  of  the 
PBARL  GOOSBBBaKT.  Largest  Grower  of  Small 
Fmlt  PlanU  in  United  States.   Send  for  Ctroalar. 

ALLBN  L.  WOOD,  Roehetter,  M.  Y. 
Mention  American  Gardening  wftien  you  write. 

TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL.  DBCIDU- 
0U8  AND  BVBUORBBN,  OLD  STAND- 
ARD   AND    BB8T    NBW  VARIETIBS. 

IVXarge  snpply  of  8BADB  TBBB8,  lMto4 
lacb  oalliper. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


H 


Jiu's  moiiTE.  wsjiesiSi./S's. 
flee  oompettUnn  t  the  best  introdnoed  for  years, 
rorty  other  kinds  pedigree  plants.  Raspherriee. 
Blaokherrles.  Asparagns  roots  et o.  U emf  a  ••  a rtt r s 
tor  tfeoond  Crop  Seed  PoUtoes.  doable  crop  and 
earlier  than  other  seed. 

Deaerl»tlTe  Catalogue  Free. 
J.  W.   HA  1.1.,    -    -   Marlen  Station,  Md. 
Mention  Amerioan  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

iCH  WILD  FUWEIIS 

Are  remarkable  for  their  great  beanty,  number  of 
species,  diversity  of  habit  and  use.    Trees,  shrubs, 
Vines,  Orchids.  Perns,  Bog  Plants  and  Aqaatics, 
suitable  for  all  locations  and  conditions. 
Send  stamp  for  fine,  lllnstrated  catalogue. 

TH'.  IICNIGIII  WILD  FLOWER  COIPIIY, 

ROCHESTER,  HIICH. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


EEENE  a  FOOLE,  ^SSSSS,  Flishlig,  N.Y. 

Mention  Amerioan  Gardening  when  you  write. 
1840         Old  Colony  Nuroeries.  1897 

Hardy  Slirolis.  Trees.  Vines, 

EVERGREENS  and  PERENNIALS. 

A  laure  and  fine  stock  of  well-rooted  plants  gro#B 
Inasandy  loam.  Good  plants,  best  sises  for  planting. 
yery  oheap.   Prleed  Catalogae  free  on  application. 

T.  R.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

EVERGREENS. 

FINEST  STOCK  IN  THE  COUNTRY 
FOR  NURSERY  PLANTING,  OR 
HEDGES  AND  WINDBREAKS. 

MANY  THOUSAND  COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE. 

And  all  standard  sorts.     For  lowest  prices. 

Write  C.  L.  WHITNEY,  Warren.  O. 

Mention  American  Garftenlng  wftien  yon  write. 

AMERICAN  GARDENING 

AND  The  Ohio  Farmer, 

JBofJ^  Ome  Fsar  .8^*  for  oisly  $l,eO. 
THE  OBIO  FARMER  U  a  larse,  M  pure  weekly,  ftl 
M>r  year.  A  National  Farm,  Stock  and  Home  Journal, 
and  Is  Clearly  the  Leader  ef  the  ArHealtaral  Preae 
a?  Amertea.  It  pwrs  more  for  llluetratlon*,  Correspon- 
dence and  Maiketfteporte  than  wy  other  of  lt«  daw. 

It  is  tka  Bent  nad  Contii  no  more  thaa  •therm. 
Send  for  a  SAMPLE   COPY  to   THE   OHIO  FARMER, 

^'S^JgK'oHlO  FARMER  will  rtart  their  paper  the  date 
theorderisrecetred  by  them,  and  continue  to  Jan.  1898- 
14  meatha.  If  erdared  at  eaee.  Address  all  orders  U 
AMERICAN  GARDENING.  P.  0.  Box  1697,  Ntw  YorV. 


SIO 


AMERICAN    GARDENING. 


j;  WEBBER  &  DON, 

;  I  SMd  Mtreliantf  and  arawwt, 

;:    n4MtnlirsSL.  lEW  YORK. 


:;  Illustrated    Catalogue 

of  Veg«UbU  and  Plow«r  Seedi 
NOW  READY. 


\l    EVERY   aAHOENEB   SHOULD  HAVE  ONE. 
Free  on  Appltcotlon. 


I 


iUBMon  Aawtein  Q»rt<nln«  utm  jm  writ*. 

AUCTION  SALES. 

itaHUottisoiis 

Tueiday,  March  28»  11  A.1I . 

A  choice  auortment  of  Rooes,  in  1mndlc«  of  ten. 
SLiS?  varletiee.  A  large  qnantlt/  of  weJn«d*S 
S5?Si*  V^*^  ?^*»  ?*"*y  Rhododendrone.  SprtS 
Balbe  of  all  kinds  will  aleo  be  offered.  *'P"^"»» 

Frldaj,  Slaroh  20,  11  A,M. 

^i52?"'«Jr"¥'.^^****i;  »l*d»o".  Tnberoew,  Cala- 
clS&n^.  OlWiteum.    500  PanTratlnm 

At  each  sale  a  choice  assortment  of  house  nlanta 
Flcns,  Palms,  ete. ,  will  be  offered.  pwnw. 

Goods  on  view  morning  of  tales.  Oatolo^es  fi-ee. 
ilMttlon  Amertcan  Qan*— tog  when  you  write 

GLEARY  &  00.,  ^.JrJr^'J^. 

Auctioneers  of  Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.,  will  begin 
their  season  on 

Taosday,  March  »3.  at  11  A.M.,  with  a 
complete  assortment  of  Irish  Grown  Roses, 
NurseryStock,  Tuberoses,  Caladlumi,  Dahlias, 
Canna  Roots,  Gladioli,  also  Holland  grown 
Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Viburnum,  etc. 
Sales  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  hereafter. 

CaUlogue  on  application. 
Mentioii  American  Qardonlng  when  yon  write. 

R.  M.  GiRDREI  &  CO.. 

tSS  Filtoi  Stmt.  lEW  YOIK. 

WUl  sell  every  TUESDAY  and  FRIDAY 
at  their  rooms  at  11  a.m.  H.  P.  and  Stand- 
ard Roses.  A  general  line  of  Nursery 
Stock  and  Spring  Bnlbs. 

Mention  American  Qardenlna  when  yon  write. 

FOR  SALE. 

^gy  •?^-'"»*gJ<»»  P%yoMcTn  edvaaee. 
TAoaddnsBwIUbeehamd  ae  part  of  the  adn.. 


2Voea«ser«m»layt 


typeaUowed. 


as  one  word. 


QX7LMB08CH  BROS.,  bulbs  and  plants, 
woea«  If.  J. 


gTRAWBERRY  PLANTS.    Olronlar  free.    Wm. 
*^    Carson  A  Son,  Rutland,  O. 

gTRAWBKRRIES,    Potatoes,    Seeds.     Catalogue 
^   free.    Wm.  Olds.  Oteemoe.  Mich.  "•»"*«« 

O.  ''•BROWN,  Hamilton.  Mass -Sells    plants, 
^'      Raspberry.  Blackberry  and  Currants. 


20  CINNAMON  VINE  bulbs  10c.  Six  beautiful 
^^  named  vartetles  Gladiolus,  Wo.  ilasff  a 
Heaton,  Charlton,  Saratoga,^  iTy. 

A  nrt  rSK?  ™52,«"  ^^^  ^/>^  Aprtl,  Vlolrt  cfomps. 


gTW)NO  Rooted  Strawberry  plants.  Bnbach 
2^  „H#nderson,  Haverland,  Marahall.  Bartoo? 
n?il7*;a^jr®''3r.  Lpvett.  BrandywK.  GrSfrille! 
DaUy.  Ojmdy.  Order  eariy.  Prices  right  El 
Church,  West  Hanover,  Mese. 

QECOND  crop  seed  poUtoes  make  early  kinds 
^  larger  and  earlier.  ^  flrst.  sare'  New  QnSS 
Thorbnm,  Burpee's  Extra  ffrl^S^.  %7cw  vtS 


W.  Main  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


CFft^  9^h  INSECTICIDE,  better  and  cheaper 
"»*?  fli^tree  oil,  $8.fi0  the  gallonrti.tSrffie 
quart  tie.  Cedar  OU  Soap,  pound  tlM,  M  SnS* 
half  poonds  25  cents.  Sold  Iwseedsmenllnd  flSSSs* 
August  Rolker  A  Sona  New  tork,  PT a  Sullon  ET* 


gUCCESS,  an  early  market  berry,  a  Needling  of  the 
Wo-SS^^***  fertilised  by  Mlcheft  Early.  PerfSt 
blossom,  an  Improvement  on  Bubach  in  slscflrm- 

y.^ani?a,'^U^Ie^;k^a"^^^"  ^^'^'°^^^'  ^^- 

W^X  ^,i;H?f  ™f  «8-  Very  extra  stock,  many 
«^«J??*^.  '"»***»»  J^^^  Over  forty  vartetles 
Jr^i.%  f  *"*""  ^^^'^Li**'**  *«•*«>•  Oan  fnmlsh  many 
Jhfl52?f.J5®.-  ?^*  loroest  sise  are  reaUy  the 
oheapest  trees  to  plant.  Our  stock  Is  clean,  healthy, 
porous,  with  perfectly  formed  heads.  Address 
Bridgeport  Nnrsery,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

QOLLBCTION  J.-l  vine  of  the  new  red  grape, 
^    "AUce,''$lO0:  1  vine  each  Wotden,  Brighton 

£*!a[*'Vi?l.S'*°^^'^**  "^  ^^^  ^y  mill  to? 
•1.00.  Collection  R.-One  vine  each  Agawam, 
Brighton  *n«t  Delaware  (reds);  Concord?Moorft 
S^l^«*^?  Worden  (blacks);  Diamond.  Niagara  and 
Pockllngton  (Whites).  Free  by  mall  for  78  eta  5S- 
dress  M.  H.  Rldgeway.  Wabash  City,  Ind. 


QOLD-CpIN  VINELE8S.  I  am  the  originator  of 
P^^S^'.i??'"!;?*  "V?*"  °'  the  vineleas  Sweet 
ESfiP'  ■°''J  ''"[■end  free  a  full  history  of  It  and 
?«y tt.'^V  ^«>nght  to  lU  present  sUte  of  perfection, 
XS«*^,£ri***  'i??T  *^*?  Mcc^Mfnlly,  or  for  10  cts.  in 
stamps  I  will  Include  a  sample  potato,  and  the 
SrW^  ^*L  ^  deducted  from  the  flm  order! 
Will  am  T.  Simpson,  Box  74,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

(IJLADIOLI,  CANNA8,  CLIVIAS,  Sonchet  and 
2  Lemotne's  novelties  Orst  offered  In  America. 
Special  tested  selections  at  European  prices:  ExSa 
iSr^TT" •  £»»*««•  Hybrids.  DrVVan  Pleefscboloe 
Hybrids,  Orpff*s  Hybridised  Seed  and  Seedlings. 
g'jK?»'/.?S."*-  ^"rtrta,  and  best  sUndartT  Ne5 
On^SrioPciSSa.'^^'^*^'    H.H.Q«>ff,81mcoe, 

\h^  *%!»?  Michel's  Bily.$1.26%rrl.^^^ 
10.000.    All  healthy,  yonna  well  rooted  plants.  tSe 
to  nsme.  and  securely  packed  free.    Agoodstockof 

varlettes.  healthy  and  free  from  scale.  Get  my  price 
i*AS;?^***'*^^f5?;,  Anv  information  of  vifctl?i 
£SS5'*  A*i^'  ®'*?IJr'°"jr  «^^e°  to  t*^o«»  ^J>o  want 
Btock.    Address  Chsa  Black,  HIghtstown.  N.  J. 

20  ACRES  rich,  level  farm  land,  free  from  rocks 
f  rnH  ^*'!r*™J*;  •iS?  especially  adapted  for  tmck, 
aS!J;»2!?**S/«  tobacco  raising,  for  $800.  payable 
flO  down  and  11  or  more  weekly.     ^^ 


"----w«^w*«. w««,  <>t»»-ii,  uiiiiB  Rna  uesiraoie  neigh' 
'W"-  Deed  free  and  title  gnaranteed.  No  malaria, 
moeqnltoes,  bllxzards  or  flooda  Taxes  and  freight 
25*?*  ^^Z\  J^LS^T^^^^  Information  write  to  D* L. 
RUley.  Ml  8. 10th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     ""^  "*  ** 


T)AHLIAi^fiO0  varieties.     Flower  or  Vegetable 
T     ^^'''jJ^-^P^'^^ondred  packets.    H.  F.  Burt, 


gTRAWBERRIES.-.Be«t  plants  of  the  beet  varie 
8prtoS!*D5^         '^'       ^  °**"-    ^"*-  ^•"'^'  ^^^ 

J^OyjLY  ABBUTtJS   plants,   ferns   and   flowers 
eheap.        Wyomanock     NnriMriAB       t^>i.m<««. 
Springs^ 


*****&  Y  ^y^°^*'*o<'^    Nurseries,     Lebanon 


F^"*^;iif  •  ^.T?  **'  ^  •*^"»'  1-2  mile  from  village 
Z^^iL^^Su  ^^?^u  ^""^  particulars  write  N.  O. 
Meyers,  Ovid,  Mich. 


T^ADISH  and  LETTUCE  Seed  for  forcing.  Write 
y'tor  Samples  and  Prlcea  Prank  H.  Battles, 
Seedsman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. "•i'vicb, 

QJiASS  at  wholesale,  rock  bottom  prices.     Also 

^«  RS*^'*jr«**«°*»o«f?»-  The  Reed  Glass  A  Paint 
Co.,  456  W.  Broadway,  New  York, 


I^ARGBST  STOCK  of  Strawberry,  Raaeberry, 
.^iJ5^''***"'7'  ^*2P!^^"T'  Currant  and  Grape  to 
?!.Sh'"^  J?v'!*'^i'^?'  .Creecent.  WarSeld, 
Lovett,  and  Michel's  Early.  $1.50  per  1000.  Oreen- 
SJJ?'  S,*^*"^?^*,;  J«w*«»  «>d  Beder  Wood.  $1  76  per 
S*®;  ^.'**^**»,.^»Z^on,  Enhance.  Gandy.  Parker 
Barle,  Tlmbrell.  $2.00  per  1000.  Cnthbert.  Hansel, 
and  Turner.  $3.2$;  Palmer.  $4.00.  Klttatlnny.  Eariy 
SS^S'^"** ^tt22?' H^'  Concord  GrapeS,  $1S.(W 
and  $16.00  per  1000.  True  to  name.  No.  1  stock. 
Address  Wm.  C.  Babcock,  Brldgman,  Mich. 


WANTED. 


WANTED.— An  aralstant  for  general  greenhouse 
work  on  private  place,  also  a  man  for  vegetable 

Srden.  etc.    Apply.  In  flrst  Instance  to  R.  Astley. 
istlngs  on*  Hudson,  NY. 


WANTED— A  msrried  man  to  manage  and  work  a 
place  In  fruit,  flowers  and  vegeUbles,  one  mile 
from  city,  either  on  a  salary  or  to  take  an  Interest. 
To  a  flrst-class  sober  man  this  Is  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity Address  Evergreen,  272  Second  St.,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


PRIVATE    GARDENERS. 

We  aoUcit  Ibr  pnbUcatlon  under  tUa  heading 
aotaa  on  tho  wotk  bainr  doao  by  vtirt^Kj. 
doaaaa,  ahaacoa  la  appotataaeot,  aad  allmattan 
of  Iptoreat  to  borticnitnriats  cenarany. 

Auction  Sides. 

^^^ii'^'  ^^^  «3  -Hardy  Roses,  SUad- 
SI^  J^S^  Lilaea,  Hydranflfeaa.  Nursery 
Stock,  Sprinir  Bulbs,  at  Elliott's  Room,  New 
York* 

Irish  Roses.  Genoral  Nursery  Stock.  Bulbs, 
and  Spring  Plants,  at  Cleary's  Rooms,  New 
York. 

Dwarf  H.  P.  and  'Standard  Roies :  Asaleaa, 
Paeonios,  and  Plowertnt  Shrubs,  at  Gardner? 
Rooms,  New  York. 

Friday,  Blarch  86.~Sales  will  also  be  held 
as  indicated  abore. 

Appoititmeiits  and  Doings. 

GArdenen  »o4  others  kaowtDg  of  recent 
Appointments  And  movings  Are  requested  to 
forwArd  pArticuUra  of  the  SAme  forpabMcA^ 
tlon  In  this  column.    No  chArge  is  mAde. 

At  Plalnfleld,  N.  J.,  on  Feb.  23.  Michael 
McCarthy,  aged  50,  gardener  to  Mm.  J.  H. 
Ackerman,  wag  found  dead  at  the  foot  of 
tome  cellar-atairs.  He  had  fkllen  down,  and 
the  head  was  crushed  by  contact  with  the 
<cement  floor. 

At  Germantown,  Pa.,  a  gardener,  Chrlsto- 
pner  Mooney,  40  yean  of  age,  was  pruning 
trees  in  the  grounds  of  No.  88«  Manheim 
street,  on  Feb.  27.  He  went  up  a  tree  la 
order  to  remoye  a  dead  branch,  and,  fklling. 
wae  instantly  killed. 

J.  Brydon  la  leaying  Yarmouth  Pml, 
Mass.,  to  uke  charge  cH  the  new  establish! 
ment  of  Mr.  Thayer  at  South  Lancaater, 
Mass.  This  move  Is  by  request  of  his 
former  employer  there,  Mies  Slmpklns,  who 
now  presides  at  the  new  place  as  Mra. 
Thayer.  Considerable  alteraUons  are  to  be 
made,  and  ten  new  greenhouees  to  be 
erected. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Warder,  SuperinUndent  of 
Parks  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  haa  been  badly 
hurt  in  a  rear  end  coll&sion  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  road,  near  Loveland,  Ohio, 
on  March  6.    He  Is  progressing  flayorably. 

Mr.  William  R.  Wood,  gardener  to  Dr. 
C.  N.  Hoagland,  Glen  Core;  N.  Y.,  has 
returned  from  a  trip  to  the  old  country. 
During  his  absence  the  place  waa  In  charge 
of  John  MartlA,'  who,  while  gardener  to 
August  Belmont.  Btsq.,  Hempstead,  N.  Y., 
received  favorable  notice  in  American 
Gardening  for  his  work  there.  Mr.  MarUn 
la  now  looking  for  a  head  gardener's  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  James  Scott,  until  lately  gardener 
to  B.  T.  Butler,  Esq.,  of  TottenvlUe,  S.  L, 
ae  gardener  to  fl.  M.  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Bay 
Shore,  L.  I..  Mr.  Scott  oommenced  his 
duties  here  on  March  1. 

Mr.  Henry  Wild  of  Brookllne,  Mass.. 
succeeds  Samuel  J.  Trepess  ae  gardener  to 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake,  Brookllne,  Mass. 

Mr.  G.  Draycott,  late  with  D.  O.  Mills  at 
(Mill  Brae,  Cal..  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
gardener  to  W.  H.  Parson,  Ehq.,  Rye.  N. 
Y.,  March  15. 

Mr.  A.  Ingram,  representing  Meairs. 
Hugh  Low  A  Co.,  London,  England,  arrived 
from  Europe  on  Saturday  laat,  March  IS. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Comont,  representing  James 
Carter  A  Co.,  London,  has  also  arrived. 

Mr.  Thompson,  well  known  to  readem  of 
"American  Gardening"  sb  a  writer  on  forc- 
ing cucumbers,  lettuce,  radishes  and  other 
winter  vegetablee,  has  returned  from  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  where  he  had  charge  of  a  com- 
mercial vegetable  growing  eetablidiment. 
and  is  now  in  the  city  looking  for  a  sim- 
ilar place. 

Mr.  George  Bisset,  brother  to  Mr.  Peter 
Biaset,  gardener  to  Gardener  Green  Hub- 
bard. Esq.,  of  Twin  Oaks,  Washington,  D. 
C,  la  now  assistant  gardener  with  Wallace 
Oomersall.  FishkUl-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Assistant  superintendeit,  Mr.  James  Mc- 
CoUom,  of  West  Side  Park,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
has  been  given  temporary  charge  of  the 
Paterson  parks,  consequent  on  the  death  of 
superintendent  McCrowe. 


Madison*  N.  J. 

The  members  of  the  Morris  County  Gerd- 
eners'  and  Florists*  Society  met  in  Masonic 
Hall  on  March  10.  when  three  new  membera 
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w«re  ^ected.  Considerable  time  was  apent 
In  dlflcusalng  details  for  the  future  ex- 
tension and  popularizing  of  the  society,  its 
ahowB  and  meetings,  and  in  consequence  no 
essay  was  prepared  for  this  occasion,  but 
Mr.  O.  H.  Atkins  made  a  few  remarks  bear- 
ing upon  science  in  connection  with  horti- 
culture. He  expressed  the  Idea  that  garden, 
ers  generally  might  greatly  enhance  their 
own  knowledge,  further  perfect  their  skill 
and  raise  the  status  of  their  profession  gen- 
erally to  a  higher  plane  of  respect  in  the 
public  mind  if  they  only  utilized  some  of 
their  spare  moments  to  delve  in  the  mines 
of  knowledge  and  acouire  some  of  those 
precious  gems  of  information  buried  there. 
Indolence  too  often  replied,  "Life  is  too 
short  for  these  things,"  but  think  of  the 
time  we  waste  after  all,  and  ponder  if  it  is 
not  possible  to  acquire  a  great  fund  of  use- 
ful knowledge  and  yet  be  young  in  years. 
Botany  alone  may  be  a  subject  for  a  life- 
time, but  would  not  some  of  the  rudiments 
bearing  ob  the  laws  of  growth  and  the  class. 
Iflcation  of  plants  be  of  material  assistance 
to  the  gardener?  In  chemistry  too  we 
might  learn  much  of  profit  that  would  en- 
able us  to  understand  better  soils,  their 
formation  and  how  to  maintain  them  in  the 
highest  state  of  fertility.  Entomology  has 
large  bearings  upon  the  work  of  our  pro- 


Fic.  67— The  Late  IIknry  McCrowr. 

fession,  and  should  not  be  ignored,  if  we 
would  know  anything  about  the  insect  pests, 
ever  more  or  leas  present  and  ready  to  dis. 
count  our  best  endeavors.  In  all  three  of 
these  subjects  he  had  found  the  microscope 
a  great  aid.  and  advocated  its  more  ex- 
tended use  by  gardeners,  whlli9t  last,  yet 
far  from  least,  there  were  those  long  botan. 
leal  names  that  we  rolled  off  with  great 
gusto  when  asked,  but  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  of  their  meaning  or  derivation.  His 
object  in  making  these  remarks  was  to 
suggest  lines  of  usefulness  along  which  we, 
as  members  of  this  society,  might  work  and 
help  to  advance  each  other,  even  to  the 
extent  of  organizing  classes,  which  could  be 
done  at  a  small  incidental  expense,  well 
within  the  means  of  the  members  to  bear. 

New  York. 

The  Gardeners'  Society  held  its  regular 
monthly  meeting  on  March  13.  J.  A.  Man- 
da,  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  was  elected  an 
associate  member,  and  as  full  members, 
J.  Scott,  R.  Frank,  B.  C.  Fischer,  F.  Thor- 
ber.  F.  PTumley,  F.  C.  Scfaliegel.  Nominat- 
ed for  membership,  O.  G.  Owen  and  R. 
Astley. 
The  Carnation  Exhibits. 

C.  Besold,  Mineola,  exhibited  Mrs.  Fran- 
els  Joost  (certificated)  and  Nero.  J.  N. 
May,  Summit,  N.  J.,  put  up  a  vase  each  of 
Maud  Dean  and  Lily  Dean;  the  latter  re- 
ceived the  society's  certificate.  A.  Leslie, 
Westbury  Station,  contributed  Buttercup, 
McGowan  and  Scott.  Henry  Weston,  Hemp- 
stead, sent  a  seedling  from  Orange  Blossom. 

H.  Molatch  Bay  Ridge,  put  up  two  seed- 
lings, a  white  and  a  scarlet. 


Other  contributors  were  A.  L.  Marshal], 
John  Shore,  A.  Wengerter  and  E.  Reynolds. 

C.  W.  Ward,  Queens,  N.  T.,  gave  an  in- 
teresting and  instructive  talk  upon  carna- 
tions, for  exhibition,  and  general  purposes. 

The  horticultural  section  ol  the  American 
Institute  will  hold  its  next  meeting  Tues- 
day, April  13,  whMi  "forcing  of  fniita  and 
vegetables"  will  be  discussed.  There  will 
be  a  large  exhibition  of  the  following: 
grapes,  strawberries,  tomatoes,  radishes, 
cucumbers,  mushrooms,  lettuce  and  other 
forced  articles,  eudh  as  salads  and  herbs. 
Any  one  wishing  to  contribute  any  of  the 
above  is  most  cordially  Invited  by  the 
president.  Dr.  F.  M.  Hexnmer,  No.  62 
Lacfiayette  Place,  New  York  city,  to  com. 
munlcate   with   him. 

riedals  for  Novelties. 

The  Society  of  American  Florists  offers 
its  medals  for  novelties  and  the  following 
oi&cial  notice  is  issued: 

"Three  medals  of  gold,  silver  and  bronze, 
to  be  awarded  to  the  originators  of  new 
hybrids  or  varieties  raised  from  seed,  or  the 
discovery  and  introduction  of  new  species  or 
varieties  that  are  decided  improvements  over 
existing  kinds.  The  awards  to  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  following  rules: 

"No  award  shall  be  made  for  any  plant 
that  has  not  been  grown  at  least  two  years 
dn  this  country  and  exhibited  at  least  twice 
before  some  regularly  recognised  horticultur- 
al society,  where  it  shall  have  received  a 
first  class  Indorsement  in  writing  by  said  so- 
ciety. Further,  that  it  have  the  indorsement 
in  writing  of  three  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  before  it  shall  be  considered  by  the 
full  Executive  Board,  and  then  only  shall 
such  award  be  made  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  committee,  such  species  or  variety  to  be 
shown  in  plant  form  and  cut  state  where 
practicable.  Not  more  than  one  medal  shall 
be  awarded  in  each  class  and  not  more  than 

three  in  all  in  each  year.  

(Signed)      "WM.  J.  STEWART, 
"Secretary." 

Just  what  the  foregoing  notice  really 
means  can  only  be  guessed  at.  We  are 
not  told  by  what  means  the  novelty  is  to 
be  brought  before  the  society.  In  any  case 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  no  medal  will  be 
awarded,  erince  the  restrictions  are  so  rigid 
and  exclusive.  What  is  the  sense  in  having 
the  proviso  of  exhibition  "at  least  twice 
before  some  regularly  recognized  horticul- 
tural society?"  Is  the  S.  A.  F.  afraid  of 
ltd  own  opinions,  that  it  will  only  give  a 
second-handed  award?  What  is  a  "regu- 
larly recognized"  society?  In  the  pream- 
ble it  is  stated  the  medals  are  offered  to 
"the  discovery  and  introduction  of  new 
species."  Assuming  this  means  "discoverer 
and  introducer."  is  not  this  altogether  too 
exclusive?  The  introducer  of  a  novelty  Is 
rarely  its  dicscoverer;  then  what  are  the 
"classes"  referred  to  in  the  last  sentence? 
In  short,  the  entire  notice  demands  revis- 
ion before  it  is  comprehensible. 


Obituary. 

Henry  McCrovre. 

Henry  McCrowe,  who  for  the  past  three 
years  had  been  Superintendent  of  Parks  at 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  died  In  that  city  on  Sun- 
day last,  March  14.  He  was  -fifty  years  of 
age.  Mr.  McCrowe  had  been  In  ill  health 
for  more  than  two  years,  and  was  incapaci- 
tated for  work  for  the  past  three  months. 

Deceased  was  bom  at  Twickenham  Ferry, 
near  London,  and  in  his  younger  days  was 
apprenticed  to  Veiteh.  He  was  afterward 
gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  and 
worked  for  some  time  in  Sanders'  nurseries 
at  St.  Albans.  He  came  to  America  ten 
years  ago  as  gardener  to  J.  R.  Pitcher, 
Esq.,  and  then  went  to  Woodstock.  Vt.. 
where  he  gathered  an  extensive  collection  of 
orchids.  Subsequently  he  became  garden- 
er to  Mr.  J.  E.  Brown,  of  Bellport,  L.  I. 
Later  he  did  some  landscape  work,  among 
which  was  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds 
of  Banker  Lanier  at  Westbury,  L*.  I.  He, 
in  partnership  with  J.  S.  Parks,  commenced 
in  the  fiorist  business  at  Patchogue,  L.  I., 
which  be  relinquished  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  McCrowe  had  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  plants.  He  was  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  Flower  Shows  for  two  successive 
years,  a  post  which  he  filled  with  much 
acceptance.  Obliging  at  all  times,  he  was 
well  liked  by  all  the  exhibitors.  At  the 
last  election  of  officers  of  the  New  York 
FloriKte'  Club  he  was  the  unsucce&jful  can- 
didate   for    the    presidency. 


A  Woman  Florist.^ 
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lIJi  WILL  BLOOM  THIS  SUMMXB. 

8«ndlOe«itafarth«abor»  Five  colors  ef  Mum. 
wmttoihofwyemsmplssof  thoBoiii  IsraWthm 

9 at  f.l.<.:         L.'.'i-L  fjriLKriiiit  eTttrbloozEiLBji  RoaM, 

8  Fia««t  FJDwertai;<>«riiLniiimiidonhle  or  hidmI** 

8('nrD«Tini)fl,  Lh«"UiTib«|''lL>W«'r,"  u]|  L-ulors,      • 

SlTii^  WLiuktnKCbrvflanLht^mnniHnWPrlH  beat«fra,  2Bct^ 
8  I^>v«^y  GlKdiulBfl,  vri«  fir?iiie«i  daw^r  irrowh.  '  SBels 
8  ^tt9M}rt*it  PliiDtflt  nuilublB  fur  imIm  ut  tli«^  >lir(l,  -  SHotS 
8  H*<i.'b ut t f u t  Colf^am,  <T i 1 1  m Ilk e  ncli nrni i att  bvd,  -  SSoSi 
li  Sij|.4irlp  LjirK«  FltfW^rixl  faiiH)  i^ludLn,  ^  '  •  SBstS 
SSwt^tK  Si-^nifMl  lJcKib]»Tiib«i  IUmim,  .....  SBets 
S  ItfirioiiiivH  Ftbrl  ^fhnirrt  Piilmx,  (tnr  for  hoaiw.  -  86ots 
ll-»v<-iv  Kin-hilH^  HM.I  3frri_'riir'  Plf-M^irr^.^,  -  26ett 
ID  y iiie ki:*i  >  F lu* Pi r  Hw'J *,  n  f  h fn «  v  ^  ii^H nmf-ui,   -   lOSSk 

SPECIAL  OFF£R.-Any  6  aota  f or  (LOO ;  half  of  aar 
6Mta,  flOotB. ;  or  the  entire  lot  moiled  to  any  addraee  for 
82 JO;  or  half  of  each  lot  for  $1.25.  I  goarantee  aatiafao- 
noB.  Onoe  a  coatomer,  alwaya  one.  OatakMrae  Free. 
Theae  planta  will  all  grow  with  proper  oare.  mjjrrtmt 
monthlj  **Hew  to  «row  FUwenw**  telle  hotr.  AddlM. . 
to  7oar  order  for  It  one  rear.    Addreea,  « 

M 189  £LLA  V.  BAIKES,  Bex ^4   apH««leM,  Okie 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  wrtte. 

IITH'SSMLL  FRUITS 

FOR  1897. 

100  varieties.  The  best  of  the  old  and 
new  sorts.  Inolodlng  the  new  B^pttan 
Raspberry,  one  of  the  hardiest  blacks 
ererprodoced.   bend  for  list. 

B.   F.   SMITH, 

Btx  6,  LAWRENCE.  MNMt 

Mention  Amerkan  Oart«nlnt  when  you  write. 

ASSIGNEE'S  SALE  OF 

Hardy  American 

Plants  and  Flowers 

FINEST  COLLECTION  IN  AMERICA. 

40,000  Native  Azaleas,  five  species 
well  budded  and  witli  balls. 

Entire  >tock  of  tbe   weli-lniown  Highlands  Noraery 
must  be  sold  this  spring.    A  great  oppoiinnitr  for  Parks,  *■ 
Cemeteries  and  Owners  of  property  contemplating  Urge 
or  small  planting. 

For  Hats,  prices  aod  Information,  addreoo 
A8MIGMKE,  Ulglilands  Naroery,  Kawana. 
N.  C. 
Montlon  American  Gardening  when  you  writo. 

Situations  Wanted. 

AdTerttsements  wlU  be  Inserted  under  this  head- 
ing at  ova  cairr  pbr  wobd  each  insertkm,  payable 
In  adrance.  The  address  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertlseinoDt.  No  adTOitlsement  Inserted  for 
less  than  fifteen  cenU  per  insertion. 


gardening  and  greenhonse  work  in  all  Its  branches, 
good  all  round  grower,  sober,  honest,  indu^rtous, 
can  give  exceptional  references.  W.  F..  P.  O.  Box 
1641.  N.  Y.  City. __^^ 

A  LADY  wishes  to  recommend  her  thoronshly 
experienced  head -gardener,  as  an  able,  skillful. 
Industrious  man,  of  good  character,  especially  good 
with  flowers,  and  all  greenhouse  worit,  age  84, 
married,  with  one  little  girl.  Has  the  best  of  ref- 
erences; moderate  wages.  Address  Mrs.  W.  L.  P., 
88  Gardner  Park.  Hochester.  N.  Y. 

TTEAD  GARDENERS.— We  have  consuntly  on 
*^  hand  Gardeners  of  all  kinds,  single  and  mar- 
ried—men competent  to  Uke  charge  of  graperies, 
greenhouses,  vegeUble  gardens,  lawns,  roads,  and 
the  usual  work  pertaining  to  their  profession. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Peter  Henderson  A  Co., 
85  A  37  Cortland t  St.,  New  York. 

yem  desiring 


riARDENERS,  farmers,  etc.— I  .  ^ 
^^  the  services  of  reliable  men  to  All  positions  as 
above,  are  Invited  to  correspond  with  us  On  our 
Register  are  the  names  of  excellent  men  whom  we 
have  known  for  a  lonK  time.  No  fee  chan  ed  to  any 
one.— R.  &  J.  Fiirquhar  &  Co  .  Seedsmen,  16  and  19 
South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mas^. 
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-the  unhappy  and  hopeless  coa* 
I  dition  of  many  a  wife  and  mother  \ 
)  in  tho  country  home,  all  hecanse  | 
i  they  have  not  tried  a  remedy  that 
[  is  within  their  easy  reach.    One  J 
[  which  has  brought  more  health,  ] 
I  bapplii«M  and  flonshine  into  U<a  1 
\  than  any  remedy  ever  known.  Its 
mwltt 


I  It  WBiwer  fkils  In 

BRIQHT8  DI8CA8C, 
URINARY  DISEASES, 
FEMALE  COMPLAINTS, 
GENERAL  DEBIUTY, 
AND  MALARIA. 

It  Is  a  purely  vegetable  prepw  ] 

ktlon,  and  numbers  its  cures  by  ] 

I  thousands.    Try  it  and  walk  In  ^ 

[  newness  of  life. 

Lanre  slsed  bottles  or  new  style  ] 
I  smaller  ones  at  your  nearest  store,  i 


M  1  1  I  €  c  c  :• 


rmtd  about  THE  COMET  92»60  to  $5.00. 
^^^  ^^^ 

totf  till 
_   ^  _  i  9^y<»i  B99  mm. 
-  —  ^—      _    ,  -  Jnd postal oard  for  fr§e  oattuA  i 
09$tforaata,  wrfUtoday.  H.a.auma^ohnstown,0. 
Mention  AmTJcan  Qardenlng  when  you  write. 


Moe  you  road  about  THE  COMET  $2.60  to 
mdfM      m  \  SSidpostat oard  for  froo  oata.A  har. 


I  BEST  BOOK 

For  Market  Gardeners 

'  Published  by  a-  praoffoal  srardeoer,  in 
closest  touch  with  the  marketa  Tells 
what  the  most  salable  aad  best  payinir 
▼arieties  are.  Half-tone  pictures  t-how 
how  they  look.     RAWSON'S    1697 

*SEEO  BOOK  is  mailed  free  aad 
promptly  to  aoy  one  chat  wriieti  for  it 

W.   W.    RAWSON   &   CO  , 
Boston,  Mass. 


Mention  Amerteaa  Qardenlny  when  you  wriie. 


I  Vegetable  Ganleiin;;  j 

A  New  Beok   for  the   Farmer  and 

Itfavket  Gardener.    Profasely 

Illnat  rated. 

BV  PROF.  8.  B.  GREEN. 
HorticnlturlBt  Minn.  State  Experiment  Station. 

Endorsed  by  leading  horticulturists  East 
and  West. 

Price,  postpaid,  9l.*25.  <| 

Address  ! » 

WibbPubliskingCo.,  StPaQl.Slnn.  || 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


POPULAR    N0TB8    POR    THB  SUCCB88PUL 
AHATEUR. 


FBRTILITY   OF   BG6S. 

One  of  the  worst  puzzles  of  the  seazon 
for  the  poultry  enthuziazt  is  that  pertain* 
ing  to  properly  fertilized  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. If  the  fowls  have  free  range,  with 
access  to  the  open  ground  and  green  stuff, 
the  eggis  will  l>e  all  right  if  the  hens  are 
runxUng  with  a  good  cock.  But  in  confine- 
ment there  are  a  dozen  points  to  he  looked 
after.  Grit,  ahell,  charcoal,  etc.,  are  al- 
ways a  necessity  to  the  graeral  health 
when  hens  are  confined,  and  thus,  of 
course,  always  affect  the  question  of  fer- 
tility. It  will  not  do  to  be  without  them. 
Still  lees  will  it  do  to  be  without  a  good 
supply  of  green  food.  There  ii  one  supply, 
however,  which  many  contend  is  better  left 
out  during  the  breeding  season.  This  is 
meat.  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  speak 
authoritatively  on  the  aubject,  but  can 
say  that  our  eggs  hatched  remarkably  well 
last  season,  and  meat  was  fed  on  every 
alternate  day. 

]V£}W  IDEAS  ABOUT  RED  SPIDER. 

One  of  the  most  difllcult  Insects  to  deal 
with  hitherto  has  been  the  red  spider.  It 
has  been  generally  understood  that  nothing 
but  unlimited  quantities  of  water  and 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  would  keep  It 
In  check.  I  have  had  excellent  success 
in  using  kerosene  emulsion.  But  unless 
this  is  a  real,  well  made  emulsion  it  often 
Injures  the  plants.  A  carnation  expert  has 
lately  affirmed  that  if  there  is  any  one 
thing  which  spiders  detest  above  all  else  it 
Is  fresh  air;  while  they  alao  resent  abundant 
sunlight.  He  finds  salt  water  a  most  ef- 
fectual spray  for  ousting  red  spider.  From 
two  to  four  two  inch  pots  full  of  salt  to 
three  gallons  of  water,  may  be  safely  used. 

Hour  MANY  EGOS  NOWT 

Between  the  conceded  fair  average  of  ten 
dozen  a  year  and  the  200  and  more  claimed 
by  some  is  a  wide  margin  for  interested 
Inquiry.  But  just  at  present  even,  this  is 
discounted  by  the  deeper  Interest  in  the 
inquiry  as  to  how  many  eggs  should  be  laid 
in  the  cooler  months.  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Farm 
Poultry,  Is  brave  enough  to  lay  down  an 
exact  rule  as  to  what  should  be.  He  says 
that  a  flock  of  hens  ought  to  produce  40  per 
cent,  of  their  number  in  December,  50  per 
cent.  In  January,  75  per  cent,  in  the  three 
succeeding  months.  That  is,  if  one  has  a 
flock  of  100  hens  the  average  yield  should 
be  40  eggs  per  day  in  December.  The  flocks 
that  actually  produce  ^hie  number  are  pro- 
portionately very  few.  But  It  may  aid  dis- 
couraged ones  to  remember  that  Mr.  Htinter 
Is  speaking  of  the  ideal  flock,  composed 
largely.  If  not  entirely,  of  early  hatched, 
bright,  vigorous  pullets,  and  entirely  lack- 
ing In  "deadheads." 

THE  DRACAENA. 

One  woman  jsays  that  the  best  plant  in 
her  whole  general  collection  during  some 
months  past  has  been  Dracaena  terminalls. 
To  be  sure.  It  has  not  bloomed;  but  it  has 
always  been  handsome,  well  furnished  with 
leaves  to  the  ground,  and  needing  very  lit- 
tle care,  while  it  has  always  furnished  as 
bright  a  spot  of  color  as  most  blooming 
plants  give.  In  selecting  a  plant  of  this 
class  it  la  good  to  make  a  personal  visit 
to  the  florist's  whenever  practicable,  in 
order  to  secure  a  plant  satisfactorily  col- 
ored. 

THE  ROSE^COMBED  BROW^NS. 

Every  one  who  owns  them  takes  It  for 
granted  that  every  one  else  knows  that 
this  appellation  can  mean  nothing  but  the 
beautiful  Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns. 
They  are  certainly  as  pretty  fowls  as  can 
be  found;  Independent  enough,  if  allowed, 
to  forage  at  will,  yet  affectionate  and  de- 
pendent on  their  owners,  and  showing  the 
utmost  confidence.  Plump  as  partridges 
the  fully-feathered  pullets  closely  resemble 
them  after  the  first  six  weeks.  The  low, 
brc-ad  combs,  that  can  give  Jack  Frost  no 
hold,  the  round,  yet  long,  muscular  bodies 
bespeaking  the  laying  constitution,  the 
bright  eye  that  lets  no  chance  bug  or  tid- 


Woman's  Writes 


•v\*'%-'%y 


Believe  in  Woman's  Writes? 
Of  course  we  do.  Who  could 
help  it  when  women  write  such 
convincing  words  as  these: 
**  For  seven  years  I  suffered 
with  scrofula.  I  had  a  good 
physician.  Every  means  of 
cure  was  tried  in  vain.  At  last 
I  was  told  to  try  Ayer*s  Sarsa- 
parilla,  which  entirely  cnred 
me  after  using  seven  bottles." 
—Mrs.  John  A.  Gbntlb,  Fort 
Pairfieldi  Me.,  Jan.  26,  1896. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  i; 
.. cures. •         I 


bit  escape  notice,  the  happy,  low  to  ced 
speech  each  to  the  other,  and  all  the  time; 
all  these  show  the  constant  layer,  bred  to 
It  from  generation  to  generation.  And  we 
know  her  by  these  whims,  even  though 
we  never  had  a  glimpse  into  the  never- 
empty  egg-basket. 

Myra  V.  NoRVS. 

Anv  farm  paper  contains  matter  worth 
more  than  a  dollar  a  year,  if  you  could  only 
separate  the  reliable  from  the  unreliable. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  saves  you  this 
trouble  and  uncertainty.  It  is  all  reliable. 
We  can  send  it  and  American  Gardening 
both  one  year  for  $1.80  aad  your  money 
back  in  three  months  for  The  Rural  if  you 
want  it. 


BtiJiiiess  Cards. 

Cards  will  be  Inserted  under  this  heading  at.uro 
OSHTS  PBR  WOBD  each  Insertion,  payable  in  adyance: 
the  address  to  be  counted  part  of  the  adTertiaement 

T  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  eonsultattona,  plans, 
-"  superintendence,  plants,  labor,  etc,  supplied  for 
work  as  wanted.  MO  original  designs  for  reeMeaoea, 
gardens,  parks,  etc.,  ready  for  inspection.  Com- 
mnnleations  solleited  from  those  who  require  the 
ralue  of  land  or  residence  developed  with  practicil 
economy.  Joa.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  1697. 
New  York  City 

CRAY  HAIR  MADE  DARK 

%»hmlMiB«MWMh.  AlMMkMtlMhUrKivw.  Poll  dlnectea mI 
•Mlp»ft«»«to.  Rfli.  1.  HUITLBY,  OlS  Kvav  Av^  Sk  Lnek,  ■* 

Mention  American  Qardenlng  when  you  write. 


RFillTffPIII  TREES,  PLANTSuid  NATIVE  FLOWERS 
nmu  1 1  r  Uk  for  parks,  prlyate  grounds  and  tbetnde. 
Write  for  lowest  prices.  WM.  If.  HARRiaoN  ^  802ie. 
Wyomuneek  Namertea,  Lckanen  Si^rlnsa,  N.  T' 
Mention  American  Qardenlng  when  you  wrtte. 


TDCCC  A^  Very  Low  Prices. 

I  H  f  f  \   Send  now  for  Freo  Catalogas. 
IIILLU    Bstablished  1860.      160   A0BE8. 

THE  aEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO., 

BOX  1591*  DANSTILLB,  N.  V. 

Mention  American  Qardenlng  when  you  write. 


One  year, 
from  bud 


1 ,000  Peach  Trees 

2  to  8  ft.,  mostly  branched,  with  freight  prepaid  roany 
station  east  of  Mlsa.  River  for  $30 :   or  500  for  til-Mi 
Sample  prepaid,  26c.   Other  sised  treee  proporUooal 
prices.    B.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Box  21,  Stockley,  Del. 
Mention  American  Qardenlng  when  you  wrtte. 

Southern  Vermont  Nursery 

UaxcM  Mountain  Orapb  Vnm.  SB  cents  each . 

Vrxmont  Bkactt  Pkab  Tmbks,  5  to  6  feet,  «&  cents  each. 

Send  fur  Catalogue. 

C.  A.   HIN9DILL,  Prop.. 

Lock  Box  150.  *  -  North  Bennington.  ?t. 

Mention  American  Qardenlng  when  you  write. 


^BANANAS  AND   PAPAYAS.^ 

Grandest  of  all  beddimr  plants,  oee  illnstimtton  from 
lire  in  American  Oardenlnfr  Feb.  27.  Oiir  orisrinal  cata- 
lopruetellg  about  the  Tropical  OacnAab  HorsK,  a  now 
hortlcul  ural  Indnntry  of  irreatefit  lncer»t.     hend  for  it. 

ROSE  VALLEY  NUR.*<ERIE8.  Dongola,  111. 
•Mention  AinerKan  (;.ir.i«Miln»!   .\j,.i,    ,  .     write. 


Mar.  20.  1897. 


AMERICAN    GARDENING. 
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WHOLESALE  MARKET  REPORT 


New  York. 

The  cut  flower  market  ii  suffering  itroiA  true 
Lenten  duUneee.  Stock  is  In  light  supply, 
with  demand  light  and  prices  low.  Violets 
are  Tery  plentiful,  with  30c.  per  100  as  the 
highest  quotation.  The  average  being  only 
about  25c 

Tlie  vegetable  market  Is  cleaning  up  well 
day  by  day,  with  but  little  variation  in  prices. 
Southern  atock  has  lightened  up,  and  that 
iriiiob  Is  arriving,  especially  lettuce.  Is  poor 
quality.  We  undersUnd  that  good  stock  will 
be  ready  soon,  and  will  probably  make  this 
market  about  two  weeks  from  this  date. 

Hot-house  strawberries  have  become  very 
scarce.  Florida  stock  is  plentiXul,  poor  and 
cheap. 

Apiiles  remain  stationary  except  for  a  very 
tiw  extra  fai^cy.  which  have  realised  outside 
quotations. 

Cucumbers  are  more  plentiful;  No.  1  make 
U  to  ll.SO. 

Mushrooms  are  not  doing  so  well  as  they 
did  last  week. 

Hot-bouse  tomatoes.  30c.  per  lb. 

Hot-house  lettuces  have  stiffened  up  oon- 
slderably.  and  when  good  make  a  much  better 
figure  than  for  some  time  past.  Qood  heads 
are  worth  60c.  to  |1  per  dozen. 

New  potatoes,  |6  to  |8  per  barrel. 

Radishes.  |2  to  $3  per  100  bunches. 

Fancy  celery  scarce  and  very  valuable. 

Asparagus  it  now  good,  and  makes  from 
$S.60  to  17.50  per  dosen  bunches,  according  to 
grade. 

Veflretablea. 
Aaparagua.  Ch'n.  choice,  per  doz.  bch6  00^ 

-^h'n.   culls,   per  dos,   bche 3.00(93  50 

Beets.  Florida,  new.  per  bush,  crate. .       &    75 
Cabbages,  per  100 2  00^3  50 

— Florida,  per  barrel  crate 76®1  25 

Celery.  Cal.,  large,  per  doz.  stalks...    60®  1  00 

—Average  best,  per  doz.  etalks —    30®    40 

— Small  to  medium,  per  doz.  stalkc*. .    15(^    26 

Egg  plants.  Fla..  per  %-bbl.  box 1  60C^  00 

Kale.  Norfolk,  Scotch,  per  bbl &    50 

Lettuce.  Fla..  f'r  to  gd.  per  \^b.  bask.l  50^2  00 

— N.  C.  per  barrel 4  00*^00 

Onions.   E^astern.  white,  per  bbl 3  50^6  00 

—Eastern,  red    per  bbl 3  26^3  60 

— Eaatern,   yellow,  per  bbl 3  00^3  25 

Peas.  Florida,  per  crate  or  carrier....!  00^4  00 
String  beans.  Fla.,  gd  to  fey,  per  era  8  00#4  00 

Spinach.   Norfolk,   per  bbl 75®1  00 

Tomatoes.  Fla,  p'me@fcy,  per  car'r.  .2  00^4  00 
Turnips,  Canada.  Russia,  per  bbl......    60®    66 

Apples. 

N.  Spy.  fancy,  per  bbl 2  00^2  60 

N.  Spy.  common  to  good,  per  bbl. ...  .1  00^1  75 

Baldwin,  Vt.  and  northern,  prime 1  37(g>l  50 

Greening.  Vt  and  nor,  prime,  pr  bbl.l  50^1  75 

Baldwin  and  Greening.  Vt,  good 1  12#1  25 

Baldwin,  w'n  N.T..  gd  to  fey.  per  bbl.l  25@1  87 

Greening,    up-river,    per    bbl 90^1  12 

Greening,  w'n  N.  Y.,  prime,  per  bbl  1  12<g)l  25 

Greening,  w'n  N.  Y..  usual  lots 90#1  00 

Greening,  up-river,  per  bbl 90#1  12 

Greening  and  Baldwin,  ord..  per  bbl..    75®    90 

Stra'vrberriea. 

f*lorida.  choice,  large,  bright,  per  qt..    28®    30 

— Common  to  fair   per  quart 12®    20 


Philadelphia. 

Buslnesa  has  been  much  better  In  this  mar- 
ket this  past  week,  buyers  are  more  plentiful, 
and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  are  moving  well. 
But  there  I9  still  a  scarcity  of  choice  vege- 
tables. Hot-house  stock  is  still  scarce.  The 
growers  around  this  section  have  evidently 
become  disgusted  at  the  low  prices  obtained 
during  the  past  few  eeasons. 

Apples   are  being  held   firm,    receipts  have 
fallen  off.  and  a  much  larger  quantity  of  sec- 
ond grade  fruit  is  seen.    Present  prices  are: 
Spitzenburg.  fancy,  per  bbl 2  00®2  25 

—Pair,  per  bbl 1  40^1  75 

Rnaseta,  fancy,  per  bbl 1  40^1  75 

Baldwins,  fancy,  per  bbl 1  80^2  00 

—Fair  to  good,  per  bbl 1  35(g)l  60 

Greenings,  fancy,  per  bbl 1  00(^1  25 

Ben  Davis,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl 1  25®1  40 

Strawberries.  Florida  are  more  plentiful, 
and  of  much  better  quality.  These  have  been 
aelllngF  well  at  from  25c.  to  35c.  per  qt. 

Vegetables  have  not  changed  materially  in 
price  or  variety.  There  is  a  large  demand 
for  new  vegetablee;  anything  that  looks  green 
sells  rapidly. 

BeeU.  Fla..  per  100  bunches 2  00<@)3  00 

Cauliflower,  Fla..  per  %  bbl.  basket.. 1  00^1  75 

Cabbages.  Fla..  per  bbl.  crate 1  00(ff)l  25 

Cucumbers,  hot-bouse,  per  doz 1  50(0>1  75 

Celery,  best  grade,  per  doa.  stalks 50#    70 

—Fair,  to  good 30#    40 

Lettuce,  Fku.  ^  bbl.  basket 2  00(8)2  50 

—Fair  to  good. 1  25®!  50 

Muahrooma.  per  qt 25®    40 

Onions.  Eastern,  white,  per  bbl 4  00®6  00 

— Ba«tem,  yellow,  per  bbl 2  75®3  25 

—Eastern,  red.  per  bbl ^ 3  00®3  50 

Peaa.  Fla.,  per  crate 2  O0®2  50 

Strtttg:  Beans.  Fla..  per  crate 2  25®3  00 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl 1  00®1  25 

H^matoes.  hot-house,  per  lb 25®    30 

— Florida,  fancy,  per  carrier........ 2  60®3  00 

—Florida,  fair  to  good. 1  60®2  00 


BIG  BARGAINS^!«ig 


Qxmnd  BET  of  13  Elegant  Erer-bloominc  B08S8  for  onlj  60  otg. 
by  mail,  postrpald,  safe  ftrrlTal  and  satia&otion  guaranteed. 


than  any  other  variety 
volvety  erimBon, 


lliU'       ^    v^  l4k  Fnute^  Dsht'^ink,  everybudy's  favorite.   Tbe  Qaeen«.  pure  white.  Cleopalaw, 

I  **w.^^lov«iv  shell  pink.     Beaatfe  Incoastaiife,  amber  rose  aitd  yellow.     Cioqiselfe  4l« 

[v       ^S^         I^on.de^pffolden  yellow.  Cliaa>  I^egiady,  red  shading  to  darkest  fcrimson.'  Vietor 

jlUT^'T^  Hogo,  bilKht  pink  and  carmine.    Aiuniate  TleU»rta,  the  beet  white  To**e.  — ^">t- 

C^oebe*.  rosy  Dink  and  silver,  lovely,   nd.  Selplon  Coeliet,  will  produce  more  roees 

iety.    Henii  BlgMMS,  Coppery  yellow,  cenlw  l*ke,B»d. .  FlriH^e—  ^iagaw ■  richest 

irldevmsiM,  tbebest  of  ail  pink  roses. 

\7^1i.At  TSTq-vl  Oazx  lB\jLTr  fox*  00  OozxtM. 

Set  S4->18  ETor-blooming  Rosm  all  difTerent   .  SO  e. 
''  8&-19  Fragrant  Carnation  Pinks,  12  kinds,  50  e. 
»—  8  LoTely  Flowering  Begonias,  all  sorts,  SO  e. 
S7-^8  Geraniums,  all  colors  and  kinds,     .  50  e. 


••  38—15  Choice  Pxiae  Chrysanthemums,        .  50  e. 
'*  9—  4  (  hoioe  T>e«o  ative  Palms,  try  them,  50  c 
**  4e-^  5  Dwarf  Frwch  Cannas,  6  kinds,    . 
41~1S  Sweet  Scented  Double  Tube  Roses, 


.50e. 


Set  4»^ftO  Large  Flowered  Pansy  PlanU,  .  .  90  c 
**  43—15  Coleus.  will  make  a  bright  bed,  .  .  50  c 
**  41—15  Double  and  Single  FQchsiaa,all  oolors,50  e. 
**  4A-  0  Choice  Hardy  Shrubs,  6  sorts,  .  «  50  e. 
**  46-ao  Pkts  Flower  Seeds,  no  twe  alike,  .  50  e. 
**  47-00  Pkts  elegant  Sweet  Peas,  all  different  50  «• 
**  49-18  Pku  Cliolce  VegeUble  Seeds  16  soru  00  «• 


Ton  may  select  half  of  any  two  sets  for  50  cents,  or  3  complete  sets  for  §1.25,  any  ft  sets  for  •2.00,  the 
entire  15  sets  for  ^.no;  or  half  of  each  set  for  $2.50.  Set  your  neighbor  to  club  with  yon.  Our  caUlogne 
free.     OBDEB  TO-DAY.    We  will  hold  the  planU  and  ship  them  any  time  yon  may  desire.    AddreM, 

THE  GREAT  WESTERN  PLANT  CO.,  BOX    32»   8PRINQFICLD,  OHIO. 

Mention  American  Qardenlng  w(hen  y^u  WTlt» 


'  Bloom*  fr^m July  till  fttiil. 

k  (Vo  w»  an  ly  4i  Ut\  h  i^  } 

^Q}t  %hwy  Whltf ,  tjntcd  with  f^o».] 

Price  25ct&.  PERP^icKfrr.  ^ 

^Ond  to  fadivurrhajerwiU  b^^^nt 

%  FREE 

Prfl^^TTi  jinl  df<ifTipNffT|)  t\  fill  tbt  ^iTuflblf 

HENRYA.DREER. 

714  CHESTNUT  ST. 


Mention  American  Qardenlng  wlien  yon  write. 
UTUS  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  YOUR 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


POR    SPRIirO    AND    SUMMER. 


We  grow  a  foil  line  of  all  the  deslrahle  varieties. 

offer  Tonate,  lietiace.  Cabbage*  Celery 

and  8waet  Potato  plants  at  25  cents  per  100 ;  $1.25 


Wee 


per  lOOa 
apply  to 


For  prices  on  large  qnantlties,  please 


R.  VINCENT,  JR.  *  SON,  Whits  Marth,  Mtf. 
Maatloii  AnMrtoaa  QaMsQlng  when  you  write. 

Barberry,  Cillf  aroli  Prli at  and  Japao  Qihca 

For  Ornamental 

HEDGES. 

HARDY  ROSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS. 

Write  for  Prices  to 

FUR  OIKS   NURSERY,  OU  PIRK.  ILL 

Ifentloa  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


NURSERY STOCK 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Peach,  Cherry  and  other  trees. 
Grape  Vinea,  Curranta,  Rasp.,  Straw.,  Black  ana 
Gooseberries  sold  at  lowest  living  pricea 

We  f  nmish  large  trees  and  plants  by  freight  or  ex- 
press, and  smaller  but  extra  well  rooted  and  tbrlfty 
ones  BY  MAIL  POST  PAID.  Everything  anaranteed 
TRUE  TO  NAME.  NORTHERN  GROWN  AND 
HEALTHY.  Will  send  yon  one  yr.  trees  by  mall  as 
follows;  Peach  7c..  Apple  7c.,  Pear  S5c.,  Plnm  15c., 
etc.  Larse  trees  by  freight  or  ex  pr«>ss  at  same  price. 
Our  price  list  is  free,  or  onr  84  page  catalogue,  which 
gives  full  descriptions,  cultural  notes,  etc.,  for  Mc. 
which  amount  may  be  deducted  from  your  first 
order  of  92  or  over.  We  can  do  you  good  and  save 
you  money.  See  our  adv.  of  Grapes  by  Mall  in  an- 
other column.    Nursery  established  in  1877. 

F.  L.  WRIGHT,  Flainfleld,  Mich. 
Mention  American  Qardsning  wiheB  yon  writs. 


WINTZER'S  NEW  AMERICAN  PEDISREE 

CA]V]VAS 

1 897  set-12  nafrnlflcent  Tarieties.  inolndinjr 

Duke  of  Marlboro.  Durh«»n  of  Marlboro.  Maidm't  Bluah. 
OlorionatTriumphtCalifornia^  Suntet, Champion.  Pillar 
of  Fire,  BHlHant,  Lorraintt  and  Oolden  P«ar/— em- 
braoipfctbe  newest  and  nost  distinct  colore  and 
the  highest  type*  qf  Cannan  yet  produced.  Deeer^tive 
Lut  of  New  and  Rare  Canna*,  with  Catalog  of  New 
^^'j'LPf'i^t'^Flotper  Seede^nA  Garden  Fruite, FRKB. 
ALFRED  F.  OONAUO,  Box  O,  West  OtwvVPik 

Mention  American  Qardenlng  wlien  you  write. 

Knight's  .  . 
Catalogue  .  ,  . 

OP  •MAL.L,  PRVIT  PLANTS 

Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who 
intends  to  purchase  plants.  Michigan  northern 
grown  plants  are  the  best  obtainable  and  my 
price  was  never  so  low.  I  can  save  you  money. 
Millions  of  plants  of  all  leading  varieties. 

DAVID    KNIGHT, 

Saivycry   BIlcli* 

Mentlop  American  Qardanlng  when  yon  write 

Established  44  Years. 

ARCHDEACON  &  GO. 

Comission  Dealers 

100  Mirray  St.,  lEW  TDK. 

Fruits,  Poultry,  Game,  Egss, 
&c.,  &c. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE   TAKEN  ON  COMIIItSION 

HOT  HOUSE  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 
Mention  Amerlean  Qardenlng  when  yon  write. 


PROFIT 

FRUIT 


[  DEPENDS  LARGELY  UPON  THE  EMPLOY-  | 
MENT   OF    BETTER    METHODS. 

:;  SPRAYING  Helps  Asazhgly.; 

'  *     We  make  every thinjr  u^ed  for  Sprayino  < ' 

*  *  and  tell  all  about  it  In  our  Book  on  Spray-  *  • 

*  >  \nK.  FormuTas  for  Insecticides;  when  and  *  * 
' '  how  to  spray— Free.  <  ► 

THE  GOULDS  MFC.  CO.  ll 

1 1       11  Ovid  St.,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y.       '  ^ 


Mention  Amarloaa  Oardaninc  whan  yon  write. 
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Questioos  Answered. 

This  is  a  Bureau  of  Information,  to  which 
subscribers  can  apply  freely  for  advice  on 
any  and  all  subjects  in  the  field  of  horti- 
culttire.  ,    , 

In  order  to  lessen  labor,  and  that  the 
Editor  and  his  friends  may  understand 
each  other,  the  following  rules  must  be 
observed: 

Boles  for  Correspondents. 

Questions  must  be  concise,  pUinly  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed 

INQUIBY   DEPARTMENT,   AMBRICAIT   GARDBN- 

INO,  P.  O.  Box  1697,  New  York  City. 

Letters  appertaining  to  subscriptions,  or 
other  business  matters,  should  be  directed 
sepMately ;  otherwise  delay  may  follow. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  in  re- 
quired, in  addition  to  a  nom  de  plume.  Use  a 
ieparate  sheet  of  paper,  not  a  scrap,  for  each 
question.  Questions  will  be  attended  to  with- 
out delay.  If  by  mistake  a  query  fails  to  be 
answered,  it  should  berepeated.  - 

Specimens  of  planU  for  identification  must 
be  ample ;  mere  scraps  will  not  do,  and  no 
notice  can  be  taken  of  such. 

Questions  relating  to  insects  or  diseased 
planU  should  always  be  accompanied  by  speci- 
mens, packed  in  a  tin  box,  and  forwarded  at 
letter  posUge.    Alwaya  send  a  liberal  sample. 

Conditions  and  soils  vary  so  infinitely  that 
We  would  be  pleased  to  have  our  correspond- 
ents describe  theirs. 

Correspondents  referring  to  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  American  Gardening 
slionld  mention  page  and  date  of  issue. 

•We  cannot  promise  to  comply  with  requesU 
to  answer  by  mail. 

*%  IV€  amnot  undertake  to  reply  by  matt. 

IVorme  on  Vines. 

(Barly  last  summer  I  discovered  Mack, 
woolly  caterpillars  on  my  Dutchman's  pipe  vine. 
The  leaves  were  being  perforated.  I  applied 
hellibore  In  water,  but  they  did  not  seem  to 
mind  it,  so  I  had  to  catch  them  by  hand.  Late 
in  the  season  they  aPP5«f»?„*«*in-  W^*^  can 
I  apply  to  vine  that  will  kill  caterpillars  and 
not  Injure  the  vine?— O.  H.) 

—Spray  with  some  arsenite,  say,  parts  green. 

Greejslionse  llanasement. 

(My  greenhouse  Of  three-quarter  span,  90x11 
feet  Is  ventUated  by  five  windows  on  the 
south  side,  each  three  feet  4ong  by  twenty 
inches  wide.  If  the  sun  comes  out  ordinartly 
I  cannot  keep  the  temperature  below  80  degrees 
from  10  until  4  o'clock.  The  air  strikes  down 
when  I  open  them  fully.  Do  you  think  a 
temperature  of  that  sort  would  take  the  chill 
off  the  cold  air  before  it  would  reach  the 
plants,  supposing  the  temperature  outside  was 
at  20  or  S.  with  the  air  not  very  brisk? 
Would  you  advise  me  to  get  the  patent  crank? 
Also  give  me  remedy  for  a  draft  from  the  ven- 
tllators.-BUBSCRIBBR.)  ,,  ^      ^    ^  ^ 

—You  do  not  say  whether  all  fire  heat  has 
been  stopped  or  not  when  the  temperature  is 
so  high.  If  It  is  only  brought  on  by  sun  heat 
but  little  harm  can  come  of  It:  the  venti- 
lators may  be  opened  during  such  time  provid- 
ing the  wind  is  not  blowing  straight  in.  rThe 
extent  of  opening  must  always  be  according 
to  the  outside  temperature  and  wind  and  the 
tenderness,  or  class,  of  stock  within.  There 
is  no  rule  which  can  be  laid  down.  What  kind 
of  ventilator  is  a  question  of  expense  and  de- 
sires, also  convenience,  and  in  this  last  re- 
spect the  improved  machines  now  on  the  mar- 
ket are  very  desirable;  also  they  allow  of 
little  or  much  air  according  to  what  may  be 
needed. 

Hyaointlia  Not  Flowertngr. 
(I  have  some  hyacinths  which  will  not 
bloom.  I  potted  them  in  good  soil,  mixed  with 
a  little  manure,  and  put  them  in  the  cellar 
for  about  eight  weeks.  I  then  brought  them 
upstairs  and  put  them  by  a  window,  where 
thB  sun  shone  about  five  hours  dally.  The 
thermometer  registered  about  70  degrees  dur- 
ing the  day  and  about  65  degrees  at  night 
They  come  up  all  right  imtll  they  commence 
to  show  their  buds,  and  then  the  buds  rot 
off.  I  give  them  water  when  they  need  it. 
Will  you  please  state  the  cause  for  this?— J. ID). 
—Lack  of  root  action.  Possibly  exposed  to 
the  strong  light  and  heat  before  the  sollwa0 
filled  with  roots.  Very  frequently  the  flower 
spike  Is  injured  while  yet  hidden  away  In  the 
bulb;  when  that  is  so  the  fault  is  with  the 
bulbs  and  not  yourself. 

H«w  to  Grow  Mignonette. 
(My  mignonette  has  been  a  failure  for  two 
years.  I  have  planted  different  kinds  In  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  garden.  It  comes  up  nicely 
but  seems  to  bMght  What  Is  the  matter?— 
GDOROE  HObMBS.)  ^     ,^ 

—Try  a  position  not  quite  so  exposed.  When 
we  had  the  same  experience  It  was  found  that 
by  sowing  a  little  seed  at  random  among  other 
crops.  letUng  It  do  Just     as  It  liked,  we  got 

Sod  Mignonette.    Possibly  you  may  benefit  In 
e  same  way. 


P.  &  M'S  BULBS  ARE  BLOOMERS. 


«'A  Flower  in  Every  Bulb." 


Plant  them— See  them  start^IHUly  develop  Into  stronf ,  beautiful  plants— And  finally  burst  hito 
their  full  irlorjr  of  bloom ,  a  siff  ht  at  onoe  rerreshimr  and  elevating,    we  prepay 
This  ooUeoUon  wUI  be  delivered  at  year  deer  promptly  upon  receipt  of  prioe. 


I  prepay  express  ehargM 


1  Hlasle  Begonlav 
1  Doable  Beaeate, 
1  Slasrle  Daklla, 
1  Doable  Oaklia. 
^  Gladialae,  scarlet. 
1  ••  white. 

1  .         ••  striped, 

1  **  pink, 

1  "  yellow, 


20    DI8TINCT   VARIETIES   OP   BULBS   $2.00 

1  Cmladlan    esc«9     or  Ele 


1  TIaer  LIhr. 

1  Golden   Banded  Lily  of 

Japaa* 
1  Pare  White  Japan  Lance 

'X.lly* 
1  Dark  Red  Japan  Lance 

LIHr, 
1  Amaryllis  Tallota  Par- 

parea. 


phant*sBar, 

5  Oiexiaiaa, 

1  Giant  8a  mner  Hyacinth, 
1  Clanaasea  Fine, 

6  Ezoelaler     Pearl    Tabe- 


1  Madeira  Ylae. 


By  expreaa  |»rei»altf  for  Ss*oa. 

PITCHEB  &  HA]!n)A,''"'R?e.^.r ''  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 


Mention  American  Qardening  when  you  write. 


8TBA.W 

RA8F 

BIiAOX 

(K>08]l 

DBW 


WN.  C.  IIBOOCK,  IIWMAI.  WMo 

For  prioes  of  strong  STBA  WBBBmT  PLANTS,  doff 
out  In  soltd  bloeks,  not  from  between  the  rows,  true  to  name. 


ASK 


BERRY 
PLANTS 


Mention  Amsrtoaa  Qardsnlns  when  yon  write. 


^^<>»^»»^<><^<l^>»»^t»(»»codll^<^s»^ss^oos(l<ls^soo^»t»»aL 

^■^bwKER^  fertilizers! 


IB' 


t 


for  HOUSE  PLANTS, 
LAWNS,  GARDENS, 
FARM  CROPS. 


A  book  on  Window  Gardening,"  1 
end  enough  odoileee  ftrlih  i%r^  ? 
Izer  for  thirty  plants  three  ^QlJ, 


months,    sent   by   mall   for 


I 


w  Catalogue  free.    State  for  what  purpose  fertiliser  Is  wanted  whsn  writing.  a 

*     BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO.,  -         -         -  Boston.   J 

^p»»»»<wt»(»^3S»ot>s»siBai>cci<ii<p<^»»<»»<w(>oss»(»o^ao»»^ 

Meatton  Ameriesa  Qardsnlng  when  yon  write. 


llfjY  DIBBCT  and  pay  but  one  profit.    Our  assortment  Is  one  of  the  boS 
and  most  complete  in 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Plants,  Roses,  Vines,  Bulbs,  Seeds. 

Rarest  new*  choleeat  old.    Send  for  our  catalosne 
today;  ittellsit  all;  an  elesrant  book,  168  paffea, 

macaxine  atze.  profusely  Illustrated,  free* 
Seeds,  Plants,   Bulbs.  Small  Trees,  etc.,  by  mall  post- 

Said.  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed,  larger 
y  express  or  freight.  43d  Year.  32  Greenhouses.  1,000  Acres. 

THESTORRS  «l  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  123,   Painesvilie, 0. 

Mention  American  Gardsnlng  when  yoa  write. 


£^<^- 


Before  buying  Seeds 
you  should  write  for 


1 


linPrPC  FARM  ANNUAL  m 

■  ■  BV  H^   ^r_  ^T^     ^m  Tells  the  plain  tnilh  flt^out 

WBii     Hi^  ^r  Tbe  Bli^T  ^EIilDf!^  th»l  Growt 


Hundr*dB  of  illuMnimti»  with  rprnftrknblc  ?fF.W   ^0-^^}^^*  A"!lL'^'£Jl^^  J^St 
"The  Lmdlnit  AnieplcAH  Meed  Catalogue,'*      S«^»Hil«l  frBilE  lo  mi- 

W,  ATLEE   BURPEE  &,  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Mention  Amnrtcan  QardenluY  when  yon  write. 


THE  "WiM:. 


I^OOIST  GO. 


Qleii'woo^  VCarserieSy  MorrlSTtlle»  Pa. 

Offer,  for  the  SPRING  OF  189t*  a  Complete  AsMrtment  of 

EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS  TREES 

Flowering  Shrnbs*  Orasses,  DaUlM,  Climbers  and  Climbiny  Boms. 


Cliestnats«lait 
2^-parairat  Booti,  stronar  »-, — 
Barr'8  MMamoth  and  Gonover*! 


Special  ettentlon  Is  eslled  to  the  following. 


_  yailetles  Nmnbo  and  Paragon. 
>tB,  strong  S-year  olds,  Palmetto, 


Strawberry-Baspberry.  a  Japanese  NoTSlty. 

Bnrbank's  Golden  Mayherry.  «    ,.-     /v.. 

Industry  Gooseberries  and  Fay's  Frollflo  Cur- 
rants. 

Pnrple-lemTe^  Boeeh.  4  to  6  feet. 

BiBis,  Amertean  and  Bngllsh.  ^, 

Horse-ehestaots.  Lindens  and  ICagnollas. 

Mmalee*  Norway.  Sugar,  Sycamore.  Ash-leaved  and 
Silver-leaved.   By  the  thousand,  from  6  to  U  or 

Oaks.  SnglUh.  Pin,  Mossy  Cup,  Bed,  Sesrlet  and 

Turkey. 
Peplarst  Carolina  and  Balsam 


riH4»w»attd  WoMlnc  Treee,  In  vMfsty. 
e4ceF1«ata.     Bveffareea  and  l>eoiduoai  w 
etfi  including  WJM  CallforBia  Privet,  ftja 

KTergreens,  Arber  ▼!»••,  dwarf  and  tsW  fr»w- 

Ing  Borte, 
Nertoana^sFlr,  from  1  to  t  fset. 
Balsaai  and  Bareaeaa  BllTor  Fir.        ^^ 
Horn  look,    Colorado  Blue,   Norway  sad  WWM 

Retfnoepoima.  In  variety  of  all  slseik 

PtneXTWhlt^  *»^,  f  »?"?.•"  "SliSSSi  HoIUi* 
BTorc reon  BhrukSf  Inoludlng  Mahoatss,  tfoiuw 
and  Bhododendrona.  .  „.  -  «— ««i  at- 
DeeUaoBS  Flowerinc  Bhnkn.    Gsasrsi  sr 

^^^^ sortment  of  various  slses. 

OBBOBIPTITB  ILLU»*TBATFp  €ATAI.OOlTB  of  ttipjygM^eontalnlBg  prices, etc^ 
*^      ^  had  on  application.   Correapondanoe pollclted. 

Mention  AAMitoaa  QarOenlns  wben  yoa  wrtta. 
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READ  IN  MARCH   tSm  ISSUE  OUR  UNEXCELLED 

F>REMiUM  Offers 


..OF. , 


naDts,  Tnies,  Seeils,  liills,  elc,  ilew  smseiiptioDs. 

Our  premiums  are  offered  with  a  view  to  interesting  present  subscribers  to  obtain  us  New  Subscrip* 
tionSy  and  for  so  doing  we  expect  them  to  obtain  the  new  subscriber. and  retain  the  premium.  If  the 
subscriber  they  procure  wants  a  premium  (and  he  doubtless  will),  he,  in  turn,  should  interest  himself  in 
the  same  way.    New  names  sent  in  direct  are,  of  course,  also  entitled  to  our  premium  offers. 

Every  premtutn  offered  by  AMSniCAir  Gardentng  in  1897  will  be  select  and  valuable,  and,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  all  orders  will  be  filled  direct  from  growers  who  seek  the  trade  of  oiir  readers,  and  so  are  making  us 
great  concessions,  the  premiums  will,  as  a  rule,  be  in  themselves  worth  the  full  subscription  price  of  the  papen 

The  Premiums  offered  are  all  of  exceptional  value ;  there  is  nothing  bordering  on  the  sensational 
in  the  various  announcements,  and  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  offers  from  reliable  growers  and 
specialists.  As  we  have  previously  stated,  the  publishers  of  American  Gardening  neither  buy,  sell,  nor 
in  any  way  do  they  trade  in  the  stocks  offered,  except  to  mail  the  orders  as  received  to  the  growers  or  dealers 
making  the  offers. 

If  yon  can  place  a  few  of  om*  Preminm   Lists  where  they  will  do  most  good,  we  will  be  very 

pleased  indeed  to  forward  same  on  application. 


ivr'lkv  M  m^Vr^mmdibmmmm  m4  ■Mimiui  «r  als  Mbr  Mmta. 
ViHAVS  VABK  MtCUMAU  «1«  ■■•»  Am.  M»ft  ImK  Mc 

Meation  Amertom  GarABnintg  wihen  you  wrtte. 


INCUBATORS  l?2uVriS't.f«rS 

PowlB.«at.  IU.elr.,10.  J.A.Gheltoii«r»lrmont,J 


,S6. 

.Md. 

Maatlott  AanTtean  Ctoftwiliig  "Wfaen  you  write. 


BAim  nrr  *«wfiilartl<des(or4Nil7»4iiio.«iftfl. 

amca  rncc  toponitiyKM       -    - 

rOo.,Boz80 


to  Poultry  Keeper  *t  S6c.  Brery  poultry 
miaor  wants  this  leading  poultir  paper.    Sample  free. 


FttrkesbarB,  Pa. 
ittoa  AiDMioMi  Quraenlttg  wheo  yon  write. 


Illustrated  CMato^e  for  stamp. 

■sial  sisd  MpiMM  Awrtt*  at  tlw  W«rl#k  M» 

A.  r.  WnxLUia.  76  ttaoe St.  Bristol. Ot 

Mmitkan  Amerion  Gardening  when  you  wrtto. 

POULTRY  B00K5.  ^^  rS'^.T^ 


m 


ttona  and  Auwora,  311  ctat  poultry  House  Plftna, 
M  CCS* J  Pigeon  Queries,  *25  cte.  i  Fanc>»i »'  R-  vUw 
1  rear.  Mete.  All $1.00.  Any « toolcs,  49 eta. t 
•  tor  9B  eta.   J .  D^  rbow,  Chatham,  Na w  York. 

Mantton  AmeHoan  Qardenlng  when  yon  write. 

CALIFORNIA  LANDS arerich 


Mt«tt^i»to|l»psr  asm  AT  CieiNMN. 

iHsu,  ellTss,  mass.  s»plBS»lay,  craiaa.  ««»•>«»•<»»«  "^ 
•  la U.S.  aandMamplirlltes. pamphlet «olM» 
i,biiaffdattr8aaMstt»  Ctf. 


Maauon  American  Gardening  when  yuu  wnio. 

lERKSHIRE,  ChMter  Whits, 

Jsnej  Red  sad  Fblaad  Chiaa 

u    JeiMT,  ODsrasey  and  Hoi- 

stein    Cattis.       ThorooKhbred 

8lMq>,  Ttauj  Foultrr,  Hunting 

and  Hoose  Dogt.      Gstalocne. 

. miTllle.  Chester  Ce.,  FenMb 

Mention  American  Qardeolng  when  yon  write. 


gpri:«T7r'iiT 


{XGELSHNUlMiMv 

I  ia^.    naosaods  la  wneiwftil 


■II*..!—. 


Aa—toa  QtxtmiaK  irlmi  you  writ.. 


HIVES 

and  all  sappllee  for  the 
apiary.  Band  for  (84  page) 
Ulnetrated  eatalogue  o 
**Oook*eeoBiplate  Hive.' 
and   pure  Italian   Beei 


^-,-.-,   pure  ..p.... 

^  *!!'*J^?1^  ^"^^  i'  "^"rt  ^  heakeeptng.  it  slVee 
T^lnaMehlttta.  Addrase 

l«  n.  m.  COM,  62  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

i  <Mrteiiing  wftien  yon  write. 


I 


Every  tree  of  every  sort  that  Collins  sells,  Is  the  b 

and  most  vigorous  of  its  particular  variety  that  caaB 

be  grown.  Cboloest  varieties  only  .careftilly  eeleoted.f 

lIlBBirated  eaulug  tlioira  nearlr  150  wrts  of 

frulu,  all  kioda  of  nuu.  fiowt 'berries,  vines 

sod  Dsrsery  speetalUcs.  It's  free— writs  fhr  1(. 

AKTHVK  J.  COLUNS,  MOOKE8TOW1I,  N.  #J 


Mention  American  Qaraening  when  you  write. 


sUp     Oa.    at 

gavaaaah  Jt 
New  England. 
Jt  Bavsnaak 
0.8,  Oa. 

1400  Miles  at  Sea  and  a  Week's  Board,  $36. 

For  a  short  time  the  Savannah  Line  will  sell  First  Cabin  Tickets  calling  for  transportation  700  miles  each 
way,  nnexoelled  meals  and  accommodations  aboard  steamer,  transfers  In  Savannah,  and  two  days* 
stop  at  choice  oC  three  flrst-clasa  hotels  at  Savannah;  in  all,  nearly  a  week's  hoard  in  addition  to 
transportation,  etc.,  for  THIRTY-SIX  DOLLARS. 

Through  Tiolwts  to  JACKSONVILLE,  ATLANTA,  and  all  Points  South. 

Steamers  sail  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  from  New  York,  and  every  four  and  five  days  reepeoi 
lively  from  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  (see  sailing  cards.)  Electric  Lights  «lupt  up  all  night  so  .that 
passengers  can  torn  them  on  or  off  at  pleasnre. 

AWSUIIPAttEO  CABIN  AOOOIMODATlOflS,  SEA  SPRAY  BATNS  AND  ALL  CONVENIENCES.! 

three  two-cent  stamps  for  Savannah  Line  News,  and  heantlfnlly  illustrated  book,  something  ne 
Richardson  &  Babnabd,  Agente,  90  AUantic  Ave.,  Boston.  Mass.;  M.  0.  Hammond,  Agent,  Pier  18 


Q.  M.  SORREL,  Manager.  New  Pier  35,  N.R.,  New  York 

Mention  American  Oardening  whan  you  write. 


WE  OFFER 


NEW  TBIN6S 


The  Blanarok  Apple— Bears  splendid  fruit  on  2-year  grafts.    A  remarkable  new  fruit. 

Hedyaaraai  BIul|iJBgani— A  new  Mongolian  Shrub  of  great  beauty. 

liord  Penxanee'a  Hybrid  Sweethrlera— Worthy  a  place  in  every  garden. 

VIbnmnm  Tonantoaa n— We  consider  this  the  flneet  shrub  grown,    very  rare. 

Pleea  Concolor— An  improvement  on  the  Blue  Spruce. 

Th«  Weeping  Spmce. 

Clenatla  Panleu lata— Without  an  eqnal  as  a  hardy  climber,  80  cts. 

Magnoltoa.  Japan  Maplee. 

The  beet  stock  of  Herbaeeoaa  Perennlala  in  the  country. 

Hhadodendrons  and  Azaleaa  at  lowest  prices  quoted. 

Foirall  these,  and  full  advice  and  plans  for  planting  grounds  and  gardens,  write  us. 

New  Catalogue  mailed  for  10  cf  ^ 

TIE  warn.  miSEIT  CL,  112  state  St,  bstn,  lus. 

Mention  Amartoan  GardeolnK  whan  yon  wrttai 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  largest  and  most  complete  ool lections  of  OBNBRAIi  mTRSBRY  STOCK 
in  America,  including  all  desfrable  novelUee.  BeaatlfUl  Catalogue  (168  pages— 1806 
edition)  free  to  customers;  to  others  10  cents.  Every  Intending  buyer  should  have  it. 
ELLWANGER  A  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Mentton  Amerloaa  Gardening  whan  yon  write. 
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Whatever  the  Crop 

or  the    conditions  under  which 
it  is  raised,  we  can  furnish 

The  Best  Fertilizer 

for  it.  In  buying  our  products  you  gain  all  the  benefit  of  our  own  exhaustive 
experiments  in  practical  agriculture,  covering  more  than  the  third  of  a  century  and 
checked  by  the  experience  ot  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  who  .have  used 


fifi 


BRADLEY'S 


99 


Fertilizers  with  unvarying  satisfaction  upon  millions  of  acres  of  land,  upon  all 
kinds  of  crops,  and  under  all  the  varying  conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 

W  e  ma  nut«ct  u  re  f  e  r  -^^  0  f  A  t  L  (j  R  A  DBS  and  FOR  ALL  CROPS,  and  being  the  LA  RQEST  MANU- 
FaCTLIRERS  of  C<  a  a  ^^  *  m^UJlLllBUS  m  the  world,  M  w«II  m»  tiM  LAROBST  IM- 
Pf>RTBR5  OP  CHE]?^^.  iWi.  ^'^iCA,  our  faclj Ides  are  absolutely  unequaled  for  fumUliinff 
alJ  kinds  of  nixed  |      ^^     *''9fpj|    j         '*<^  or  unailxed.  Agrlcultaral  ChenlcalJ,  Wood  Ashes, 


mu  Kinoe  oi  j  iixeci  1       Mam.      -  «PII     t  ^'v  or  unn 

It  ^  ill  si^i€4    if*  ^^ei?^  '''  ^ 
purchase  MixcJ  l*t.^'^/fl»    ^^   tural 


-•-odiiclng  value  of  everything  we  sell. 

see  our  local  agent  before  70a 
~  Chemicals,  or  Raw  Materials. 


Pj  Bradley  Fertilizer  Company,  Boston. 

?S  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Augusta,  Qa. 

KLL    ON    THEIR 
OWN     ROOTS. 

STRONG    YOUNG    PLANTS. 

Tour  selection  from  our  entire  list,  labeled,  by  nuUl 6  cents  each*  SO  for  f  1,00 

Our  selection  from  our  entire  list,  all  different,  labeled,  by  mail 25    **      1*00 

.Our  selection  from  our  entire  list,  all  different,  not  labeled,  by  mail 30    *'      1.00 

LARGE    SIZE    PLANTS. 

Tow  selection  from  oar  entire  list,  labeled,  by  mail 10  cents  each,  lO  for  $1.00 

Oar  selection  from  oar  entire  list,  labeled,  by  mail 12    *'      1.00 

Tear  selection  from  our  entire  list,  labeled,  by  express IS    *'      LOO 

Oar  selection  from  oar  entire  list,  labeled,  by  express 15    **      1.00 

Oar  selection  from  oar  entire  list,  not  labeled,  by  express 20    **      IM 

GERANIUMS. 

STRONG    YOUNG    PLANTS. 

Tear  selection  from  oar  entire  list,  labeled,  by  mail 5  cents  each,  20  for  f  1.00 

Oar  selection  from  oar  entire  list,  all  different,  labeled,  by  mail 25    *'      1.00 

Tour  selection  from  oar  entire  list,  labeled,  by  express 25    **      1*00 

Oar  selection  from  oar  entire  list,  all  different,  labeled,  by  express 30    *'      1.00 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  BE60NIAS,  FUCHSIAS,  Etc,  ^^  V.^aN^rTb",.7:-r/.n"r"-"^"-'"''=-*^"" 

THE  NATIONAL  PLANT  CO.,    -    -    DAYTON,  OHIO, 

Mentfon  American  Gardening  when  you  write.;  ^:  •i 


LOOKOUT  ci>i>f\   CAnriiiir^   o^  A  HI  k^q  o   i  vegetables,  ne 

FOR  OUR    OIVIVU     aUWliXv      iAJDLCrO.     ]  FLOWERS,  APRIL 


NEXT  WEEK. 


lO. 
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The  Life  in  the  Seed. 

'*  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot"  is  an  old  adage,  and  a  sound 
one;  but  such  advice  carries  with  it  the  inference  that  the 
hammer  is  all  ready  for  use  and  that  the  eye  of  the  operative 
Is  keen  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

In  the  garden,  too,  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  taken  from  this 
text.  It  behooves 
the  gardener  to  be 
ready  for  work  at 
the  right  moment, 
and  undue  haste, 
too,  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed as  much  as  is 
delay.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  to 
put  seed  into  the 
ground  when  the 
latter  is  eold  and 
wet,  just  after  the 
winter  is*  past,  is 
death  to  the  seed; 
but  as  the  time 
moyes  quickly 
when  once  the 
fpround  is  ready, 
every  one  ought  to 
be  prepared  with 
the  necessary  sup- 
ply ready  for  use, 
so  as  to  be  able  to 
"  strike  while  the 
iron  is  hot." 

Upon  our  first 
work  in  the  garden 
will  depend  to  a 
large  extent  the 
ultimate  success  or 
failure  of  the  sea- 
acMi.  But,  perhaps, 
the  one  point  to  in- 
sist on  now  is  the 
necessity  of  secur- 
ing the  supply  of  seeds — an  important  duty  that  is  too  often 
iieslected,  and  not  only  are  purchases  delayed,  but  selection  is 
sadly  overlooked. 

The  value  of  a  garden  is  proportionate  to  Its  yield,  both  as 
regards  quantity  and  quality,  the  latter  matter  being  the  prime 
ooDSideration.  Good  vegetables  and  choice  flowers  can  only 
be  obtained  by  planting  the  best  of  seeds,  and  these  can  only 


Fig.  68.— King  Red  Raspberry.   (See  page  221.) 


be  obtained  frojn  the  most  reliable  sources.  True,  poor  results 
may  be  had  from  the  most  carefully  selected  seeds,  much  de- 
pending upon  climatic  conditions  or  upon  causes  over  which 
the  gardener  has  no  control,  but  under  no  circumstances  can 
he  get  good  results  from  poor  seeds. 

There  Is  a  marked  dlfiference  between  seeds  that  are  grown 
with  the  greatest  care,  united  with  a  thorough  knowlege  of  the 

principle  of  selec- 
tion, studied  with 
a  view  to  securing 
certain  esculent 
property  in  the 
vegetable,  or  form 
and  color  in  the 
flower,  and  seeds 
which  are  grown 
simply  to  sell. 
There  is  a  differ- 
ence in  their  cost- 
in  some  Instances  a 
great  difference— 
because  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost 
of  production 
Good  seeds  cannot 
be  sold  at  a  low 
price,  and  at  the 
same  time  no  gar- 
dener can  afford  to 
plant  other  than 
the  very  best. 

In  the  purchase 
of  seeds  a  wise  sys- 
tem to  adopt  is  to 
buy  of  most  classes 
sufficient  for  a  two 
or  three  years'  sup- 
ply, and  if,  on  the 
maturing  of  the 
vegetable,  it  be 
found  just  what 
was  wanted,  the 
next  year  is  secure, 
and, what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  it  Is  known  In  advance 
just  wliat  .can  be  expected  from  the  seeds  planted.  The  next 
year,  lay  In  a  one  year's  supyly  and  plant  a  few  seeds  of  each 
variety  sufficient  for  a  test,  and  the  seedsman's  non- warranty 
clause  will  cause  little  worry. 

All  vine  seeds,  If  kept  cool,  dark  and  dry,  are  good  for  at 
least   five    years   and    will    improve   rather    than    deterior- 
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ate  by  age.  All  of  the  brassica  fam- 
ily, particularly  turnips  and  cabbage, 
will  retain  their  vitality  equally  as 
long.  Seed  of  rutabaga  that  was 
twelve  years  old  has  been  planted 
with  the  best  possible  results.  Beets 
and  carrots  lose  their  vitality  some- 
what sooner,  but  they  are  absolutely 
good  for  three  years.  Beans  are  good 
for  three  years,  but  an  advance  supply 
of  them  is  not  as  necessary,  as  they 
can  be  Judged  by  appearances.  The 
main  thing  here  is  to  know  the  best 
variety,  while  types  are  of  more  im- 
portance with  other  forms.  By  all 
means  have  a  two  years'  supply  of 
cauliflower  seed  on  hand;  there  is  a 
wide  difference  in  varieties  of  the 
cauliflower.  Egg  plant  seed  is  good 
for  three  or  four  years,  and  seed  three 
years  old  is  even  preferable  to  fresh 
seed.  Lettuce  is  more  fickle,  but  it  is 
always  well  to  keep  a  year's  stock  on 
hand. 

Onion  seed  loses  its  vitality  much 
sooner  than  do  most  other  seeds;  as  a 
rule  it  is  good  for  two  years,  but  it  is 
safer  to  rely  for  this  seed  on  the  seeds- 
man. Okra  is  good  for  three  years, 
and  for  this  esculent  as  well  as  orna- 
mental plant  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  for 
every  gardener  to  save  his  own  seed 
when  he  gets  a  variety  that  Just  suits 
him.  Of  other  seeds  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  the  gardener  saving 
his  own;  it  is  easier  and  better  to  rely 
on  the  work  of  the  regular  seed 
grower. 

Peas  will  not  lose  vitality  in  three 
years,  and  our  experience  is  we  get 
more  peas  and  less  vines  from  seeds 
two  years  old.  Pepper  seed  is  good 
for  three  years,  but  its  place  in  the 
garden  is  a  small  one.  Radish,  more 
than  most  other  garden  crops,  should 
be  kept  in  stock  after  a  thorough  test 
is  made  of  varieties.  The  radish  is 
a  peculiar  plant;  while  all  kinds  usu- 
ally grow  well,  some  grow  better  than 
others,  or,  rather,  some  will  do  much 
better  in  one  soil  than  another;  after 
securing  the  best,  hold  on  to  it.  Spin- 
ach always  does  well,  and,  so  far  as 
flavor  goes,  there  is  practically  no  dif- 
ference in  the  varieties. 

The  tomato  is  another  vegetable  for 
seed  of  which  the  gardener  can  rely 
upon  his  own  efforts,  but  before  at- 
tempting to  save  any  he  should  be 
sure  he  has  the  best  for  his  own  place. 
As  the  cost  is  but  a  trifle  for  a  year's 
supply  and  as  the  seed  retains  its  vi- 
tality for  a  long  time,  a  three  years' 
stock  is  not  too  much  to  have  on  hand 
at  all  times. 


Polaoned  by  "Wild  Plant*  is  &  too  fre- 
quent caufle  of  death  to  children ,  and,  com- 
menting on  recent  instances  the  Philadel- 
phia "Press"  asks  very  particularly  why 
our  rural  schools  do  not  educate  the  chil- 
dren along  such  lines  as  would  inform 
them  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  certain 
roots.  It  is  within  the  power  of  all  sdiools 
to  explain  by  diagram  and  actual  example 
the  differences  between  the  harmless  and 
noxious,  so  that  the  children  would  be  lees 
liable  to  make  these  distressing  mistakes. 
Such  a  variation  from  the  study  of  natural 
history  abstractions  ought  to  commend  it- 
self. Apparently,  however,  although  famil- 
iar with  the  evil,  the  school  authorities  have 
never  given  it  serious  consideration. 

KGO  TI1XD8. 

A  close  scanning  of  reported  egg  yields 
from  everr  available  source  during  the 
winter  of  '95-6,  showed  one  somewhat 
common  ezperiettce.  T^ie  largest  reported 
yields  were  often  made  upon  a  combination 
consisting  mainly  of  wheat,  com,  and  meat 
Clover  w«s  seldom  mentioned,  but  most  of 
the  reporters  forgot  to  say  whether  the 
hens  had  access  to  hay,  clover,  chaff,  etc. 
This  point  would  largely  influence  the 
value  of  the  reports. 


Diseases  of  Forcing   House 
Vegetables. 

Bulletin  78  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Bz- 
periment  Station  is  devoted  to  studies  of 
some  of  the  more  common  plant  diseases 
of  the  forcing  house  and  garden,  especiaUy 
those  encountered  in  the  culture  of  vegeta- 
bles under  glafls,  an  industry  which  is  as- 
suming very  considerable  importance  in 
Ohio  and  other  Northern  States.  The  bulle- 
tin is  Ulustrated  with  several  plates. 

Complaints  are  frequently  received  at  the 
StaUon  of  lettuce  rot.  a  disease  which  af- 
fects the  head  varieties  especially,  when 
grown  under  glass.  The  Grand  Rapids  va- 
riety seems  to  suffer  least.  Too  high  tern- 
perature,  especially  at  night,  is  conducive 
to  the  rot.  Thorough  ventilation  and  care 
in  watering  are  the  remedies  suggested. 
Other  diseases  of  lettuce  are  leaf  blight, 
leaf  perforation  and  downy  mildew.  Ex- 
perience at  the  station  and  elsewhere  has 
demonstiuted  that  when  lettuce  is  watered 
by  sub-irrigation  it  is  much  less  liable  to 
these  diseases  than  when  surface  watered. 

Another  class  of  diseases,  affecting  more 
especially  robes,  tomatoes,  begonias,  cucum- 
bers and  some  other  plants  is  caused  by 
small  eel-worms  or  nematodes,  microscopic 
In  size,  which  work  in  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  causing  minute  enlargements  or 
galls.  The  symptoms  of  attack  are  stunted 
growth,  yellowing  and  dropping  of  leaves, 
especially  dying  of  the  leaves  at  the  point 
or  lateral  margins,  with  a  scalded  aspect. 
In  roses,  which  are  the  most  liable  of  all 
plants  to  nematode  attack,  the  disesse  is 
often    called    "the    yellows."      Thorough 


Fig.  69.   To  Make  a  Hedoe  Quickly. 

steaming  of  the  soil  before  planting  is  the 
most  promising  remedy  yet  discovered  at 
the  Station. 

The  powdery  mildew  of  composite  plants 
has  been  successfully  combated  upon  cin- 
erarias, when  taken  in  time,  by  spraying 
with  weak  solution  ol  potassium  sulphide 
or  copper  sulphate.  Probably  the  downy 
mildew  of  the  cucumber  would  yield  to  the 
same  treatment. 

The  sudden  wilting  of  outdoor  cucumbers 
is  due  to  a  bacterial  disease,  which  jnay  be 
carried  from  plant  to  plant  by  the  cucum- 
ber beetle.  No  effectual  prevention  is 
known,  but  the  burning  of  diseased  plants 
and  the  destruction  of  the  beetles  are  in- 
dicated. 

A  spot  upon  the  leaf  and  fruit  of  cucum- 
bers is  found  in  the  Bast  and  is  likely  to 
cause  trouble  to  pickle  growers  in  Ohio. 
Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixtxire  is  indi- 
cated for  this  disease,  as  well  as  for  a  new 
leaf-blight  of  the  muskmelon,  causing  many 
rather  large,  dried  spots  in  the  leaves,  fol- 
lowed by  dying  and  curling  under  from  the 
tips  to  Uie  margins. 

Tomato  leaf-mold  is  the  most  common 
fungus  disease  of  tomatoes  grown  under 
glass.  This  caused  serious  loss  in  the  Sta- 
tion greenhouses  in  1891,  where  it  was  in- 
troduced in  an  old  plant  carried  over,  from 
which  it  spread  throughout  the  houses. 
The  disease  first  appears  as  rusty  brown 
patches  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves;  as 
these  patches  enlarge  the  leaf  becomes  yel- 
low, wilts  aad  finally  dies.  In  cases  of  se- 
vere attack  tne  whole  plant  may  perish,  and 
in  any  case  its  growth  will  be  seriously 
checked. 

With  leaf-mold,  as  with  lettuce  rot,  thor- 
ough ventilation  is  required,  and  spraying 
with  diluted  Bordeaux  mixture  is  indicated. 

Greenhouse  tomatoes  are  subject  to  other 
forms  of  leaf  blight  and  spot,  some  of  them 
affecting  fruit  ss  well  as  foliage.    All  dis- 


eased plants  should  be  at  once  removed  and 
burnt. 

The  bulletin  Is  a  report  of  progress  in  the 
study  of  plant  diseases,  many  of  thenk  Init 
little  known,  and  in  case  of  serious  oat- 
breaks  of  such  disesses  gardeners  are  re- 
quested to  aJd  the  Station  in  further  study 
by  sending  samples  of  diseased  plants  to  ths 
Experiment  Station  at  Wooster.  with  foB 
description  of  soil,  treatment,  etc 


A  Handsome  and  Quickly  Made 
Hedge. 

Making  a  hedge  with  ordinary  hedge 
planta  requires  a  good  many  years  of 
waiting  before  the  full  realization  of 
one'i^    anticipations.      Many    are     de> 
terred  from  starting  hedges  because  of 
this  long  period  of  waiting.    The  ac- 
companying illustration  shows  a  "^liort 
cut"  to  a  remarkably  handsome  hedge. 
A  "form"  is  made  of  wire  netting,  tbe 
sides    and    top    also    being    corered. 
Along  the  base  on  either  side  of   this 
quickly    growing    vines   are    planted, 
which  soon  cover  the  wire  with  a  mass 
of  green  that  becomes  more  and  more 
dense  and  beautiful  each  succeeding 
year  if  the  proper  sort  of  vines   are 
used.      The    "proper    sort,"     in     the 
writer's  estimation,  would  include  our 
common    woodbine.      It    is    a    quick 
grower  and  its  foliage  is  remarl£ably 
handsome,  both  in  the  green  state  and 
when     touched     by    autumn     frosts. 
There  are  many  other  vines,  however, 
that  would  answer  admirably  for  this 
purpose,    so   that    all    tastes   can    be 
suited.    Such  a  hedge  needs  only  such 
annual  clipping  as  will  suffice  to  keep 
the  vines  growing  evenly  all  over  the 
wire— as  thickly  in  one  place  as  In  an- 
other.   Cedar  stakes  should  be   need 
and  carefully  set  in  making  soch   a 
hedge,  since  once  made  and  covered 
with  a  thick  xfpwthtQf  vines,  it  -wUl 
be  inconvenient  to  make  interior   re- 
pairs, though  stakes  can,  of  course,  be 
driven  down  through  the  netting:    If 
necessary.  WEBB  DONNBLrL.. 


The  Vegetable  Qarden. 

R«dlek.^Seed  may  be  eo^n  in  hot  bedbv 
for  eATlleet  crope  and  also  for  Bucceflaloii 
in  rich  soil. 

SplMch.— Sow  for  soccessloii  either  in 
hot  beds  or  warm  border  outeide.  The 
thick  leaved  is  the  best  variety  for  gen- 
eral early  use.  The  New'  ZealaikL  variety 
is  a  valuable  variety  for  the  hot  montheL 
Seeds  of  these  should  be  started  in  heat; 
germination  ]a  aided  by  soaking  the  seeds 
in  hot  water  for  several  hours  previous  to 
sowing.  Seed  may  aleo  be  eown  outside^ 
when  the  ground  is  dry  and  warm,  and  the 
crop  will  come  in  for  late  summer  and  fall 
use. 

Carrots^— A  sowing  of  Barly  Frencb 
Forcing  may  be  made  on  the  earUest  bor- 
der ae  soon  as  the  aoil  ie  dry  and  workai>leL 

Beets.— To  insure  constant  supply  in  best 
condition  a  few  rows  should  be  sown  every 
alternate  week  until  July  20.  The  last 
sowing  should  be  large  enough  to  give  roots 
for  the  winter  supply. 

Tarnips.— An  early  eowlng  of  the  Blarlx 
Strap  Leaf  or  Early  Milan  Turnip  ehould 
now  be  made  on  ground  that  has  been 
thoroughly  enriched  with  organic  manure; 
an  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  aleo  an 
advantage.  As  soon,  as  germination  takes 
place,  apply  dressings  of  soot,  slacked 
lime  or  land  piaster  a»  a  protection  against 
the  turnip  fly. 

Horee  Radtsk.^-Thls  Is  a  general  favor- 
ite as  a  reliah.  An  out-of-the-way  corner^ 
should  be  selected  for  planting.  Cuttings 
should  be  made  six  inches  in  length,  from 
small  rootlets  of  %  to  H  inch  in  diameter. 
They  should  be  cut  off  square  at  the  top 
and  sloping  at  the  bottom,  that  we  may  b» 
sure  to  plant  it  the  right  way  up.  It  grows 
best  in  motet,  rich'  soli.  Plant  three  indie» 
apart  in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart.  Th» 
larger  roots  are  kept  for  use. 

W.    M.    BDWARDS, 


Mar.  27,  1897. 
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Packios  and  Marketins/ 

The  two  quettlons  anlgned  to  me.  that  of 
pAckagee  and  marketing  of  fruit,  are,  to  my 
mind,  Tital  queatlone,  and  the  longer  I  am 
in  the  market  the  more  their  Importance  is 
impresaed  upon  my  mind,  and  often,  in- 
deed, am  I  amaaed  at  the  quantities  of  good 
stock  wliich  are  spoiled  in  the  package, 
packing  and  ahipplng. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  eurprise  to  notice  how 
many  good  growers  there  are  who  do  not 
seem  to  realise  the  first  thing  about  the 
proper  way  of  getting  their  goods  to  mar- 
ket or  to  the  consumer.  It  Is  pussling  to 
reconcile  the  one  fact  that  a  man  will  lend 
his  energies  and  hie  will  to  maater  the  de- 
calls  of  eulUyaUon,  with  the  other  fact  thai 
after  glrlng  it  all  this  attenUoo,  he  wiU 
then  practically  aacriflce  the  whole  of  the 
results  through  want  of  eren  elementary 
knowlege  In  regard  to  packing,  and  ahlp- 
plng,  and  market  requirement*.  Yet  aueh 
is  the  ease  with  far  toe  many  growers. 


baaket  to  contain  exactly  the  same  number 
of  plums.  Byery  piece  of  fruit  is  paper- 
wrapped,  which  ia  necessary  from  the  fad? 
that  the  fruit  ia  so  long  in  an  Ice  car.  I 
only  speak  of  thie  to  show  how  sharp  the 
competition  is  for  the  coosumptiye  trade. 
I  fear  we  have  been  too  careless  In  this 
particular,  not  oonaidering  the  relation 
the  consumer  bears  to  ua.  and  while  we 
have  been  careless,  our  progressive  West- 
ern competitors  are  getting  our  business 
and  taking  the  market  that  belongs  to  ua. 

As  to  berries,  and  any  fruit  that  is  ship, 
ped  in  quarts,  I  would  recommend  the  regu- 
lar quart  crate,  that  the  baaketa  fill  the 
crate,  and  not  such  as  we  sometimes  see, 
orates  in  which  the  baskets  do  not  come 
within,  two  inches  of  the  top  and  one  inch 
of  the  sides  and  ends,  with  the>eactra  space 
stuffed  wKh  leayes,  giying  the  crates  an 
ugly  appearance  and  allowfiig  them  to  up- 
eet  the  berries^  to  get  bruised  and  soft,  and 
oftentimes  are  sold  for  less  than  half  of 
the  amount  saved  in  the  difPerence. 


Pio,  ^j— Straw  UK Rnv  CAUttB, 

(5«B   ^Hg«  321.) 


Hence,  I  feel  it  is  almost  Impossible  to  do 
t^em  justice  in  the  short  time  to  consider 
tbeai.  I  have  taken  the  moat  important 
part  of  them,  first,  as  to  packages,  a  sub- 
ject that  demands  immediate  attention  to 
secure  a  package  that  is  most  economical 
and  will  at  the  a&me  time  give  the  best  re- 
iulta. 

It  seems  strange  that  we  have  to  look 
to  the  youngeet  fruit-growing  State  in  the 
Union,  that  of  California,  for  example  in 
pacing  and  methods  of  packing.  Bvery 
package  for  each  kind  of  fruit  of  uniform 
lise,  so  that  the  buyer  knows  just  the 
qnantlty  each  package  contains  and  every 
package  honestly  packed.  I  have  handled 
thoQsande  of  packages,  and  have  yet  to  see' 
the  ftist  one  that  ia  not  honestly  packed  as 
per  sample,  so  that  I  can  sit  in  my  ofllce 
la  New  York  City  and  order  a  car  by  wire 
from  California,  and  know  just  what  I  will 
tst  I  have.  Indeed,  often  counted  a  crate 
of  four  baskets  of  plums  and  found  each 

_*PaMr  by  D.  M.  Wynnt,  commimlon  dealer, 
M«w  York,  before  the  Esstem  New  York  Fmlt 


For  pears  the  regular,  half  barrel  la  the 
most  desirable  and  profitable  package,  aa 
there  is  a  large  Southern  shipping  trade 
and  a  refrigerator  trade  that  demands  that 
atyle  of  packing,  and  the,  market  does  not 
lumber  up  as  it  does  with  baskets  and  all 
sized  berry  crates  that  are  hawked  around 
the  streets  by  cheap  vendors,  which  action 
has  a  tendency  to  affect  the  price  of  all  in 
the  market. 

As  to  grapes,  packages  for  these  today 
is  the  greatest  problem  of  all.  A  business 
that  only  a  few  years  ago  was  the  most 
profitable  of  all  the  fruit  trade  is  now  a 
losing  one^  a  condition  which  moat  men 
to-day  will  say  la.  caused  by  overproduc- 
tion. I  claim  not.  While  over  production 
may  have  caused  some  of  it,  the  package 
has  been  the  greaiest  cause  of  the  present 
condition.  You  growers  have  dug  the  pit 
yourselves  and.  as  it  were,  fallen  into  it. 
and  the  only  way  I  can  see  out  of  it  is  by 
a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all 
together;  as  in  the  violation  of  any  rule  of 
justice  and  equity  between  man  and  man 
in  business,  as  Josh  BillingB  once  said. 
"You   go   down   the   plank    as    if    it    was 


greased  for  the  occaalon,"  which  I  think 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  grape  buai* 
ness.  I  will  try  to  convince  you  that  our 
line  of  action  haa  been  directly  oppoaed  to 
the  rule  of  success.  While  we  have  natur* 
ally  largely  increased  the  supply,  we  also 
have  increaaed  the  supply  about  on4  hun« 
dred  per  cent,  artificially  by  cutting  down 
the  also  of  the  package  to  half  the  regular 
slse  and  then  making  it  twice  as  expensive 
to  market.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
ahow  the  loss  this  year  alone  on  paokagea, 
a  lose  which  in  itself  Is  a  nice  profit  i  There 
was  shipped  from  the  five  counties  of  New 
York  State— Dutchess,  Columbia.  Greene. 
Ulster  and  Orange-— 600,000  twenty  pound 
orates  that  cost  13  centa  each.  Now,  had 
they  been  In  forty  pound  crates  that  coat  the 
same  price  there  would  have  been  a  saving 
of  260.000  crates  at  18  centa  each  or  |SS,* 
600;  cartage  at  4  cents  each,  $10,000;  paolu 
Ing  at  2  centa  each.  $6,000,  making  a  sav- 
ing of  $47,600  alone  in  packages.  Now,  I 
hear  some  one  say  the  amtdl  crate  brings 
just  aa  much  as  the  large  one.  Do  you 
believe  it?  Is  it  common  sense  or  accord* 
ing  to  any  rule  of  trade  that  a  less  quan* 
tity  will  bring  aa  much  aa  a  greater  quan- 
tity? You  say  "But  they  do."  They  do, 
because  the  large  majority  of  the  cratee  in 
market  are  small  ones  and  they  supply  the 
trade  and  bring  the  few  large  ones  down 
to  their  level. 

You  say,  "Why  do  buyers  take  the  small 
ones  at  such  a  little  difTerence  In  prlcer* 
They  have  to  do  so  in  order  to  compete 
with  their  neighbor.  They  must  have  them 
as  cheap  aa  their  neighbor  or  lose  the  trade, 
the  producer  etanding  all  the  extra  expenae 
and  the  middleman  getting  all  the  profita, 
for  if  he  can  retail  a  basket  which  coat 
him  seven  cents  and  make  as  much  profit 
aa  one  that  cost  him  twice  as  much,  he  haa 
less  Invested,  and  why  should  he  not  en- 
oourage  it?  It  has  not  cost  him  any  more, 
but  haa  coet  you  twice  aa  much.  Now  again 
If  we  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  thouaand 
crates  less,  with  eight  baskets  to  the  crate 
we  would  require  just  two  million  less  cua. 
tomers  to  consume  the  crop.  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  is  a  grower  or  a  commission 
merchant,  or  a  dealer  within  the  hearing  of 
my  voice  that  can  say  he  ever  sold  one 
more  crate  or  basket  of  grapes  in  conse- 
quence of  the  baaket  or  crate  being  smaller, 
and  I  think  you  cannot  help  but  say  that 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  crates  and 
baskets  to  one  half  alone  would  make  some 
difference  in  the  price.  Should  the  differ- 
ence in  the  price  be  twenty  cents  per  crate, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  be 
more,  it  would  make  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
which,  with  the  profit  already  spoken  of  In 
saving  of  crates  would  be  about  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  all. 

Bvery  family,  boarding  houae  or  hotel 
has  a  rule  for  meals.  For  lunch  or  dea- 
sert  at  dinner,  it  will  one  day  be  peara, 
another  peachea  and  another  grapes.  Now 
to-day  it  ia  grapes.  They  will  put  on  their 
order  one  basket  of  grapee  and  the  dealer 
will  send  the  smallest  possible  t>aaket  and 
charge  all  he  poasibly  can  for  it,  and  if 
there  is  not  enough  grapes  the  family  will 
cut  them  up  and  make  them  do.  lliay 
would  have  taken  a  basket  of  five  pounds 
just  as  quickly  and  paid  the  difference,  and 
would  have  been  better  satisfied  and  bought 
another  baaket  just  as  quickly  for  tbie 
next  lunch  or  dinner.  So  it  is  with  a 
man  who  is  going  to  the  train.  He  will 
take  a  basket  of  five  pounds  just  as  readily 
as  one  with  two  and  a  half  pounds,  and 
pay  the  difference  in  price.  I  cannot  se>e 
any  advantage  of  the  small  basket  to  In- 
crease the  consumption  of  grapes,  as  you 
well  know  the  average  consumer  will  eat 
ripe  Concord  grapes  as  long  ae  they  are 
in  sight,  and  with  the  quantity  that  is 
now  grown  it  bohooves  us  to  keep  them  in 
front  of  him  all  the  time.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  ever  since  this  plan  of  cutting 
down  and  cutting  under  in  the  size  of 
packages,  making  them  as  deceptive  as  pos. 
Bible,  and  to  hold  as  little  as  possible, 
that  our  market  has  been  drooping  aa 
compared  to  the  time  when  we  had  the 
fifty  pound  package  of  six  baaketa  sold  by 
the  pound?  Is  it  not  against  all  rules  of 
business  to  keep  increasing  the  supply, 
and,  as  it  were,  decreasing  the  consump- 
tion, by  cutting  the  size  of  the  package  un- 
til now  we  have  the  price  so  small  and  the 
expenses   so   large   that   the   grower  geta 
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nothing  and  the  basket  Itfielf  eo  small  that 
the  consumer  gets  nothing  for  his  money? 
The  only  ones  that  get  any  benefit  are  the 
crate  maker  and  the  retailer.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  reasons  I  have  named  may 
be,  r,ather  than  the  increase  of  the  supply, 
some  of  the  causes  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  our  market?  Some  will  say,  "How 
can  the  reform  on  such  a  question  as  this 
be  brought  about?"  I  would  say  the  same 
as  Abraham  Lincoln  as  to  how  he  would 
suppress  the  Rebellion.  Once  during  the 
darkest  hours  of  '62,  one  of  the  Cabinet 
officers  being  very  much  depressed  went 
to  Mr.  Lincoln,  asked  how  he  expected  to 
suppress  the  rebellion.  Mr.  Lincoln's 
prompt  reply  was:  "We  have  a  Just  cause 
and  I  expect  to  conquer  by  pegging  away." 
And  so  with  your  cause;  in  the  line  of  Jus- 
tice and  right,  if  you  keep  pegging  away 
you  are  bound  to  succeed. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  almost  im- 
possible in  large  cities  to  get  a  quart  of 
pure  milk.  Millions  of  gallons  of  water 
were  sold .  with,  the  milk  by  the  unscrupu- 
lous dealer.  To-day  I  get  as  pure  milk  in 
my  home  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  as  you 

-  get  direct  from  the  cow.  It  has  all  been 
brought  about  by  proper  legislation  and  the 
enforcing  of  the  law.  One  basket  dealer 
told  me  only  a  few  days  ago  that  he  had 
sold  in  the  City  of  New  Tork  alone  last 
year  one  million  skin  quarts.  We  all 
know  there  are  no  berries  grown  in  these 
skin  quarts,  and  the  grow  has  received  the 
blame  for  all.  When  a  customer  com- 
plained he  Y^as  told,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
milk,  "It's  the  farmer.  The  pump  is  the 
most  profitable  cow  he  has."  Thus  the 
shrewd  dealer  saddles  all  the  blame  on  the 
producer  and  gets  all  the  profit.  I  see  no 
reason  why  a  reputable  dealer  should  be 
allowed  to  sell  a  short  quart  of  berries 

.  more  than  he  should  a  short  quart  of  mo- 
lasses; or  twelve  ounces  for  a  pound  of 

'  grapes,  more  than  twelve  ounces  for  a 
pound  of  sugar.  The  producer  commenced 
by  putting  down  the  first  rail  and  now  the 
dealer  has  put  down  the  whole  bars.  The 
standard  of  Justice  in  trade  of  our  fore- 
fathers, 16  ounces  to  the  pound  and  32 
quarts  to  the  bushel,  stands  to-day  in 
everything  we  buy  or  sell,  except  fruit.  I 
could  hold  up  a  basket  of  grapes  before 
you  to-day  and  there  is  not  a  man  in  this 
audience  that  could  guess  within  eight 
ounces  of  what  it  contained.  Do  you,  then, 
tell  me,  the  crop  of  millions  of  pounds  can 
be  distributed  with  any  degree  of  Justice 
between  buyer,  seller  and  consumer  by  bs- 
Ing  wighed  only  with  the  hand— and  then 
as  lightly  as  possible  by  the  producer  and 
as  heavy  as  possible  by  the  dealer?  Tou 
well  known  two  different  packers  side  by 
side  from  the  same  truck  of  fruit  will  put 
more  or  less  into  similarly  sized  baskets. 
Give  us  back  the  olden  rule  that  of  Justice 
to  all,  a  pound  for  a  pound,  and  a  bushel 
for  a  bushel,  and  go  to  the  Legislature  and 
make  laws  that  will  compel  every  producer 
and  dealer  to  give  a  pound  for  a  pound, 
whether  It  be  sugar  or  fruit;  and  thirty- 
two  quarts  for  a  bushel,  whether  it  be 
grain  or  fruit;  and  make  the  fine  so  heavy 
and  enforce  the  law  so  promptly  that  no 
one  will  dare  to  offer  fruit  in  any  market 
by  any  other  standard.  And  I  would  also 
make  a  law  that  would  prohibit  the  oumu- 
facturer  of  crates  or  baskets  from  making 
or  selling  a  crate  or  basket  other  than  of 
the  standard  sizes. 
Marketing. 

Ae  to  the  method  of  marketing.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  questiona  we  have 

.to  contend  with  to-day,  and  In  order  that 
we  might  better  understand  the  situation,  I 
have  ascertained  the  number  of  customers 
with  whom  we  are  directly  In  touch,  within 
a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles  from  this 
platform,  counting  the  towns  of  one  thou- 
sand or  more  inliabltants.  There  are  four 
million,  twenty-two  thousand,  nine  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  people.  More  than 
three  times  as  many  as  there  are  tn  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States  in  the 
same  number  of  square  miles. 

How  to  best  serve  this  vast  number  of 
our  neighbors?  There  is  this  large  and  pro- 
gresfllve  country  as  well  as  spme  foreign 
countries  copipeting  for  this  trade.  We 
have  an  advantage  In. the  race  over  all  by 
location,  and  &U  other  thlngii  being  equal, 
.we  should  get  the  mos^  of  lU 

In  the  first  place  there  must  be  a  better 
filing  between  the  producek*  and  commis- 


sion merchant.  This  method  of  the  grower 
doing  everything  he  can  to  hinder  the  com- 
mission merchant  from  reaching  the  best 
results  is  a  mistaken  one.  Their  in  tercets 
are  Inseparable.  What  U  the  commission 
man's  success  to  the  extent  of  one  dollar  is 
the  growers  to  the  extent  of  ten  dollars. 
I  would  impress  upon  your  minds  that  it  is 
not  the  increasing  of  commission  merchants 
that  increases  the  consumption  of  goods, 
that  only  increases  the  competition  for  the 
consumptive  demand  for  your  goods,  and 
the  more  you  divide  the  greater  is  the  com- 
petition and  the  less  profit  you  get.  Do  not 
give  part  of  your  goods  to  one  man  and 
another  to  his  competitor  in  the  same  mar- 
ket one  day,  to-morrow  giving  them  to  still 
some  one  else  in  the  same  market  expecting 
to  get  more;  the  natural  result  will  be  that 
you  get  leas  from  the  fact  that  the  goode 
have  not  been  in  one  place  long  enough  to 
get  a  reputation  so  as  to  be  sold  on  their 
merits.  How  often  have  I  had  certain 
goods  returned  to  me  because  they  had  also 
been  bought  with  the  same  mark  of  some 
one  else  at  a  lower  price. 

And  when  the  young  man  who  has.  no  ex- 
perience whatever  in  the  market  comes 
along  and  tells  you  the  man  who  has  sold 
your  goods  for  the  last  twenty  years  is  an 
old  fogy,  whom  the  business  has  outgrown, 
and  is  not  progressive,  and  that  he  (the 
newcomer)  can  take  your  small  crates  and 
slack  measures  and  sell  them  for  Just  am 
much  as  others  get  for  the  tuU-sized  ones, 
say  to  him  that  you  do  not  want  any  of 
the  progressive  business,  but  the  old-fash- 
ioned, honest  business — that  of  Justige  to 
all. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Catalogues  Received. 

[fieaOers  are  requesUd  to  mention  American 
Oarobnino  when  writing  for  caialoguts  notea 
Mere.  Tmey  are  sent  tree  to  our  readers  exceft 
when  otherwise  statea.'\ 

A  B.  Davis  &  Son,  Purcellville.  Va.— Cata- 
logus  of  General  Decorative  Plants,  freely 
illustrated.    Roses  a  specialty. 

LOVBTT  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.— Book  of  xia. 
pages,  well  printed  extensive  list  of  fruit  trees, 
small  fruits,  nuts  and  general  garden  plants. 

FORT  RouGB  Greenhousbs,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
—Catalogue  of  Bulbs  and  Flowering  Plants, 
also  Annuals,  Perennials,  Ferns,  and  General 
Stock. 

Chas.  Wright,  Seaford.  Del.— Catalogue  of 
Fruit  Trees  aad  Small  Fruit  Plants;  also 
Grapes  and  Nuts.  Contains  many  of  the  novel- 
ties In  Fruits. 

Alfred  F.  Conard,  West  Grove,  Pa.— Cata- 
loftiae  of  Flowers,  Roses,  Seeds  and  Plants.' 
An  exhaustive  list  with  special  offer  of  the 
Hybrid  Sweetbriarsand  other  Roses. 

Martin  Benson,  Dongola,  III.— Bxotie  and 
Tropical  Fruits  for  Pot  Culture  and  the  Or- 
chard House.  This  catalogue  contains  a  num- 
ber of  plants  not  frequently  met  with. 

D.  HILL,  Dundee,  111.— Catalogue  of  Ever- 
greens for  Transplanting  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs, 
etc,  with  Hints  as  to  the  proper  care  of  each 
Tree  and  how  best  to  use  it  in  Gardens. 

D.  M.  ANDREWS,  Boulder,  CoL— One  hundred 
haf^y  perennial  plantain  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
SoM^  beautiful  natives  which  should  be  seen 
more  frequently  in  our  gardens  are  here 
listed. 

Glen  St.  Mary's  Nurseries,  Glen  St. 
Mary,  Fla.— Very  Complete-  List  of  Fruits, 
Nuts,  Citrus  Fruits  and  Roses.  The  photo- 
graph illustrations  of  the  Japanese  forms 
render  this  a  very  interesting  list. 

VILMORIN-ANDRIEUX  ft  CO.,  Paris,  France. 
General  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Strawberries  and 
Flowering  Bulbs.  An  exhaustive  list,  making 
a  valuable  reference  book.  Contains  colored 
plate  of  Phlox  Drummondii  varieties. 

MONITOR  Incubator  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn.— 
Pamphlet  ef  78  pages,  containing  full  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  various  incubators  of  the 
Company,  illustrated,  and  directions  for  the 
management  of  poultry  by  incubators. 

Wm.  Rennie,  Toronto,  Can.— General  Horti- 
cultural and  Agricultural  Seed  List,  with 
chromo-litho  cover.  Among  the  novelties  of- 
fered are  Field  Pea,  Odd  Fellow,  Danish  Im- 
proved Sugar  Beet,  and  some  Potatoes.  Fruit 
trees  also  included. 

R.  M.  Kellogg,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.— Cata- 
logue of  Small  Fruits,  with  exhaustive  cul- 
tural guide  in  all  sections.  The  valuable  ad- 
vice given  by  Mr.  Kellogg  and  the  freedom 
with  which  the  text  is  illustrated  renders  this 
book  an  invaluable  guide  to  the  small  fruit 
grower. 


The  Fruit  Qardeo. 

Pencil  Borers^— Examine  the  trees  for 
borers.  Their  presence  is  often  shown  on 
the  trunk,  generally  at  the  ground  line,  or 
just  below,  it,  by  exudations  of  gum  mixed 
sometimes  with  castings  from  the  insect. 
Cut  off  the  gum,  and  with  a  pliable  wire 
flnd  and  trace  the  run  until  you  reach  the 
insect  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  Even  If  a 
narrow  atrip  of  bark  must  be  removed  for 
the  purpoee,  do  it.  I  And  that  it  pays  t» 
remove  the  old  tar  paper  and  replace  with 
aew  twice  a  year  (spring,  and  autunm). 
Use  light  paper,  cut  eight  inches  wide,  and 
long  enough  to  bind  tightly  twice  around 
the  trunk  ao  that.it  is  about  four  inches 
above  the  surface,  filling  in  between  the 
paper  and  the.  trunk  with  wood  ashes. 

Tree  PlaBttB«.-^rhis  should  be  among 
the  first  of  all  spring  work.  The  bulk  of 
it  can  be  done  before  the  ground  is  lit  for 
other  operations  in  the  gardMi  by  making 
uae  of  the  many  mild  days  After  frosty 
nights.  When  moving  the  trees  note  the 
amount  of  roots,  and  cut  the  top  back  more 
than  you  think  at  the  time  is  really  neces- 
eary.  * 

I«ar«e  tre«Ji  don't  die  in  May,  but  will 
•how  In  August  what. the  treatment  his 
been,  so  help  them  by  a  heavy  mulch  now 
and  a  thorough  soaking  of  water  in  June, 
or  before,  if  there  should  be  a  long  dry 
spell., 

Grapes.— Prune  and  till,  and  finish  at 
once  any  work  on  hand. 

Strn^rberrles.— 'Look  them  ov«r.  and 
press  back  any  pianta  that  have  "heaved 
out"  There  is  no  danger  of  thia  if  the 
covering  has  been  sufljcient.  Some  growers, 
when  the  covering  is  removed  in  spring, 
work  in  abort  manure  to  give  the  plants  a 
sUrt,  but  if  in  single  lines  and  treated  as 
advised  in  American  Qard«ning  for  Dec  2$ 
last  nothing  is  required  other  than  la  mo- 
tioned in  the  number  for  March  13. 

Apple  Scab.— This  Is  very  well  known 
to  ihany,  and  by  very  many  allowed  to 
thrive,  and  the  result  is  spoken  of  as  a 
"poor  apple  crop."  Give  the  trees  a  drwch- 
ing  early  in  April  with  a  solution  of  two 
poimds  of  copper  sulphate  dissolved  in  fifty 
gallons  of  water.  Keep  thoroughly  stirred 
while  applying.  I  believe  thia  peet  can  be 
fought  to  better  advantage  before  the  buds 
.bMFBt.  We  do  not  know  where  or  In  what 
stage  the  fungus  winters,  but  we  do  know 
that  it  can  be  almost,  if  not  enUrely,  con- 
trolled when  on  the  foliage  by  spraying 
thoroughly  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  There 
are  a .  number  of  good  inexpensive  (ores 
pumpe  with  which  all  the  spraying  hi  the 
average  garden  can  be  done.  (See  advertis- 
ing columne.) 

Gurmnta.— Put  in  a  few  cuttin^i,  so  as 
to  alwaya  have  a  stock  of  young  bushM  on 
hand.  It  ia  an  easy  maUer  to  get  them 
out  of  .the  way  If  you  don't  need  them 
later. 

Clean  np  and  make*  sure  that  all  pmn- 
Ings  reach  the  rubbish  heap,  or.  speaUng 
more  practioftlly, .  burning  pile,  for  It  is  no 
use  to  cart  the  pnininga  and  diseased  parti 
unless  they  are  burned  very  soon. 

J.  HOLLOWAY.  L.  I. 


.  Home  Qrottods— How  to  Lay  Oat. 

This  suDOlement  contains  a  half-tone  draw- 
ing (6KzioH  ins.)  of  an  estate  of  about  six 
acres ;  this  plan,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing explanatory  text,  presents  in  a  nutshell  all 
the  salient  points  of  landscape  gardening.     ,  . 

With  the  aid  of  this  plan,  and  by  careful 
study  of  its  suggestions  one  can  lay  out  an 
estate  of  one  acre  or  fifty  acres,  for  we  give  the 
cardinal  principles  which  govern  the  art  m 
clearly  that  all  can  understand. 

Printed  on  heavy  paper  and  forwaraed. 
securely  packed  in  a  cartoon,  on  receipt  of 
price,  85  cents,  or  given  as  a  premium  for  one 
new  subscription. 


Noveltiet.— The  public  is  rapidiv  drifting 
to  the  good  old  habit  of  seed  planting  of 
fruits,  such  being  hastened  by  the  unsatis- 
factory behavior  of  novelties  and  the  b^ 
havior  of  much-handled  and  reshipped 
nursery  stock  delivered  during  the  drought 
years.  This  is  a  wholesome  sign  and  will 
be  followed  with  a  more  personal  and  in- 
telligent interest,  and  with  local  amateur 
personal  work  and  effort.— Prairie  Fanner. 


Mar.  27,  1897. 
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Novelties  of   the  Season* 

(SIXTH   SERIES.) 

The  deacripHoha  gioen  are  those  of  the  in- 
troducers, 

CARRIE)  STRAIVBBRRY. 

(PIsr.TO.) 

It  was  originated  by  M.  T.  Thomp- 
son's Sons,  of  Rio  Vista,  Va.,  from  seed 
of  the  Haverland.  It  has  been  thor- 
Dghly  tried  from  Canada  to  Texas.  Its 
season  of  ripening  is  from  medium  to 
early,  and  'from  all  that  have  tried  it  is 
claimed  to  be  superior  to  the  parent. 
Professor  Green,  of  the  Ohio,  experi- 
mental, says  it  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  Haverland  in  habit  of  growth 
and  shape  of  berries,  but  the  berries 
are  larger,  better  colored,  more  glossy 
and  firmer.  It  is  scarlet  color,  with  a 
nice  green  calyx,  making  it  very  showy 
when  in  crates. 


KING  RKD  RASPBBRRY. 

(Kill.  68) 

King  raspben-y  originated  with  M.  T. 
Thompson's  Sons  in  Lakewood,  Ohio, 
in  1889.  Professor  H.  E.  Van  Deman 
describes  it  as  follows:  Round,  medium 
size;  light  crimson  color;  droops  large- 
ly; few  with  suture  very  plainly 
marked;  moderately  firm;  of  excellent 
quality.  Professor  W.  S.  Green,  of  the 
Ohio  Experimental  Station,  July  24, 
1896,  says  King  Raspbery  is  fine  in- 
deed; large,  firm,  beautiful  color,  and 
prolific,  and  at  the  station  is  far  ahead 
of  Loudon  or  Miller.  J.  T.  Lovett  says 
he  believes  it  the  most  valuable  red 
raspberry  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  it 
is  exceptionally  firm,  making  a  good 
shipper.  It  is  probably  the  brightest 
red  in  the  market. 


CTTRAl^BEiRRY  HALI/S  FAVORITE. 

lKltf.7l.) 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  re- 
produced from  a  photograph  of  this 
promising  new  strawberry,  which  orig- 
inated with  J.  W.  Hall,  Marion  Station, 
Md^  but  of  which  the  parentage  is  un- 
known, it  having  been  a  chance  seed- 
ling, selected  on  account  of  its  vigor 
and  the  high  color  of  its  fruit.  The 
plant  makes  a  great  growth,  standing 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches  high  on  ordi- 
nary ground.  Commission  agents  in 
New  York  report  an  easy  sale  for  this 
berry  at  advanced  prices.  It  has  a 
perfect  flower,  and  is  a  good  pollenizer. 
berry  firm,  and  a  good  shipper. 


Piiotosnipiis 

Of  notable  fruits,  vegetables,  views  in  gar- 
dens, or  in  conservatories,  etc.,  or  of  other 
subjects  of  interest  to  lovers  of  gardens,  are 
solicited  for  tlia  purpose  of  repror*.uction  in 
ourpaffes. 


We  Sollelt  from  onr  readen  notes  of  experi- 
%mem  and  obMrvatiofi.  While  our  space  is 
Umited  we  will  always  manage  to  maka  room 
for  any  communication  that  contains  germs  o4 
real,  practical  valna  to  feUow^nbscribors. 


Protection  for  tbe  Farmers. 

Tlie  farmer  who  boys  Bradley's  fertilisers 
purchases  and  recelTes  with  erery  pound  of 
erery  brand,  something  the  value  of  which 
cannot  be  reckoned  in  dollan  and  cents,  ylz.. 
the  direct  application  In  the  manufacture  of 
the  Bradley  Brands  of  aU  the  beet  knowledge 
possessed  by  mankind  on  the  subjeot  of  prac- 
tical fertilization.  The  Bradley  FerUllzer 
Company's  chemlata  are  constantly  In  touch 
with  the  most  adranced  a^cultural  thouglit 
of  the  world.  Their  experimental  farms  are 
used  as  a  safeguard  for  their  customers. 
Their  superintendents  continually  study  and 
doTlse  Che  most  skillful  and  eoonomloal 
methods  and  machinery.  Their  experienced 
ezecutlTe  department  plans  so  that  the  farmer 
bss  the  benefit  of  the  skill  and  knowledge  of 
each  subordinate  and  employe.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  "Bradley  Quality"  Is  unmatched. 


Spring 

Medicine  is  a  necessity  with  slmost  everyone, 
because  the  blood  needs  purifying  and  enrich- 
ing  to  prevent  humors,  eruptions  and  debility. 


^.^  J' 


titii 


Sarsaparilla 


i  - 


Is  the  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 
All  druggists.    $1 ;  six  for  |5. 

HnnH'«  Pi11«  '^^  prompt,  efficient  and 
ll\nn4  a  I^lllS^  ^^y  j^  effect.   26  cents. 


TMT  ft>r  10  eaatt.  If  you  wad  Um  hmms  and  »ddi«MM  of  aU  Uiihr  IHrada. 
VrOHAVS  FARM  iWBMAL,  OlS  Mmmm  Aw^  SiOiU  Lb^Baw 

Mention  American  Gardening  wihen  you  write. 

INCUBATORS  t*<»ff'  tiff*  tl^  eaeh. 
I  n  U  U  D  «  I  U  n  O  Brooders,  8  stylea.  96. 
Fowls,  esse.  IlLolr..3o.  J.  A.  Chelton.  Fairmont,  Md. 
Mention  American  Gardening  w(hen  you  write. 


POULTRY  BOOiCS.  ^g^  P^^^^^y  S°J?>" 

«5    ets.|    600  Qaes 
Ho 


Chickens  8*  "TEAig^ 
EXCELSIOR,  Incubator 

ffi/.     ThhVu  ft  I  nJ «    is    1  IS'"  I't  u  rii  I 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  yog  write 


HIVES 


and  all  supplies  for  the 
apiary.  Send  for  (84  paae) 
illustrated   oatalogue   of 


'Oook*seoinplete  Hire, 
»  *^ii  V  ....  .  »"**  P'"^  Italian  Bees. 
Lte"l?®J?  ^  ^^fJ^  ■*»"  **»  beekeeplnir.  it  glres 
▼aluable  hints.   Address 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  62  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Mention  Am«>riffiui  Qarfti*ntnsr  •whmi  vmn  wTlt». 


^^^%^^%%%%»%%%»»' 


Veptalile  Garieiiig 

A  New  Book  for  the  Farmer  and 

Market  Gardener.    Proniseiy 

Iliaetrated. 

BY  PBOF.  8.  B.  OREBN. 
BortloolturistMlnn.  State  Experiment  Statton. 

Endorsed  by  leading  hortlcolturlsts  Bast 
and  West. 

Price,  postpaid,  •l.^ff. 


Address 


WilbPahlitbiagCo..SLFiil.MlBii. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

Estab/ished  44  Years. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 

Gomisslon  OealeFS 

100  Narrty  St.,  NEW  VORK. 
Fniits,  Poaltry,  Game,  Hggs, 

ALL  KIND$  OF  PRODUCE  TAKEN  ON  COMMISSION 

HOT  HOUSE  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 
Mention  Amerioaa  Gardening  when  you  write. 


FOR  SALE. 


^Tertassments  not  to  exceed  eighty  words  will 
he  inserted  under  this  heading  at  two  omrs  pn» 
WOBB  each  Insertion,  payable  bi  adTsaee. 

V^*  ^^^^W  y^^  ^  charted  as  part  of  the  sdn.. 
sad  eaeh  initial,  or  a  nomber,  coants  as  one  word. 
Ko  outs  or  display  type  allowed. 

nXTLSBBOSCH  BROS.,  bulbs  and  plants, 
wood«  N.  J. 

CTltAWBERRIES.  Potatoes,  Seeds!  Catalogue 
^    free.    Wm.  Olds,  Okemos.  Mich. 

T>ASPBERRY  PLANTS.  60.000  Cuthbert,  |3  per 
^^    1000.    J.  M.  ZIon,  Clarks  Hill,  lud. 

()  F.  BROWN,  Hamilton,  Mass.— Sells  plants, 
^*      Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Carranta. 

QTRAWBERHIES.wBest  plants  of  the  best  varie- 
^  ties.  6U  cts.  per  100  by  mall.  Wm.  Perry,  Cool 
Spring,  Del. 

nAHLIAS— fiOO  varieties.  Flower  or  VegeUble 
■^  seeds,  11.50  per  hundred  packets.  H.  F.  Bart, 
TaantoD,  Mass. 

T  OVELY  ARBUTUS  plants,  ferns  and  flowers 
""  cheap.  Wyomanock  Narserles,  Lebanon 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

T^ADISH  and  LETTUCE  Seed  for  forcing.  Write 
■^^  for  Samples  and  Prices.  Frank  H.  Battles, 
Seedsman,  Rochebter,  N.  Y. 

riLASS  at  wholesale,  rock  bottom  prices.     Also 

^^       nA.lnt.  tnr  crrAAnhnnsAa       TUa  Ra<wI  ninaa  A  D^ln*' 

Ca, 

CCHAFFER  COLOSSAL  Raspberry  tips,  $2.50  per 
*^  1000.  Strawberry  plants,  |2  and  up  per  1000, 
true  to  name.    Carson  &  Son,  Rutland,  O. 

r>0  YOU  WANT  the  best  flower  pots  7  If  so,  send 
■^  address  to  The  Whilldbi  Pottery  Co.,  713  Wharton 
St.,  Philadelphia.  Three  shipping  points,  can  save 
you  freight. 

CEND  FOR  Catologue  of  Small  Fruit.  Best  East- 
V  em  grown  stock.  Choice  new  varieties  given 
as  premiums  for  eveiy  order.  E.  W.  Wooster,  8. 
Hancock,  Maine. 

IVfARIE  LOUISE  Violets,  extra  healthy  plantr, 
-^**-  rooted  runners  ready  1st  of  April,  Violet  clomps, 
April  20th.  Price  on  application.  F.  O.  Mente, 
Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

■RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  Lowest  wholesale  price 
•^*  to  nurserymen  and  dealers.  Ohio  tips  from 
healthy  1  yr.  set  plants,  f 8.60  per  1000.  Turner,  $3.75 
per  1000.    Charles  Nash,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

CECOND  crop  seed  potatoes  make  early  kinds 
*^  larger  and  earlier.  Be  flrst,  sure!  New  Qneen, 
Thorbnm,  Burpee's  Extra  Early,  etc.  Prices  very 
low.  Free  Pamphlet.  John  C.  Pearce  A  Co.,  480' 
W.  Main  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

fOlBW  PI17K  VIOLET  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor  (named  by 
•L^    permission),  very  fragrant,  12.00  per  dozen,  !!• 

Ssr  100.    Also  Marie  Louise.  11  per  100,  any  quantity^ 
rders  fllled    in     roUtlon.      O.    Saltford,  Violet 
Specialist,  Rhlnebeck,  N.  Y. 


paint  for  greenhouses.    The  Reed  G  lass  &  Paint 
456  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 


QTRAWBBRRY  PLANTS.  Try  the  Margaret 
'^  Fountain.  Mlcliigan,  Clyde;  Glen  Mary.  Head-* 
Quarters  for  Gan«(y,  Brandywlne  Marshall,  Parker 
Earle  and  all  choice  standards.  Catalogue  free  to 
all.    C.  N.  Flansburgh,  Leslie,  Mich. . 

pEDAR  OIL  INSECTICIDE,  better  and  cheaiier 
^  than  flr-tree  oH,  $2.50  the  gallon;  tl.OO  the 
quart  tin.  Cedar  Oil  Soap,  pound  tins,  60  cents; 
half  pounds  25  cents.  Sold  by  seedsmen  and  florists. 
Augnst  Rolker  A  Sons.  New  York,  P.  O.  Station  £. 

CUCCE8S,  an  early  market  beiry,  a  seedling  of  the 
'^  Bubach,  feriUized  by  Michel's  Eariy.  Perfect 
l^lopsom,  an  Improvement  on  Bubach  in  size,  firm- 
ness and  quality.  Early  and  productive.  Dozen, 
40^  eta ;  100;  tl :  1.000.  $0.— Addsfss  Originator,  Geo. 
N.  Hannah.  WnlgviUe  Conn. 

riLADIOLI,  CANNAS,  OLIVIAS,  Souchet  and 
^^  Lemolne*s  novelties,  flrst  offered  in  Ammica. 
Special  tested  selections  at  European  prices.  Extra 
mixtures :  Ingleslde  Hybrids,  Dr.  Van  Fleet's  choice 
oollection,  Burbank's  California  Select.  Mt  Vernon 
Hybrids,  GrolTs  Hybridized  Seed  and  Seedlings. 
Oannas,  Italia.  Austria,  and  best  standards.  New 
Hybrid  Cllvlas.  Canna  Seed.  H.  H.  Groff,  Slmcoe, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

1  000  000  Strawberry  PlanU  of  30  well  tested 
l,VUtf,UtfU  varieties,  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per 
1.000.  lOQLOOO  Michel's  Early.  $1.25  per  1,000,  $10  per 
10.000.  All  healthy,  yoonir  well  rooted  plants,  true 
to  name,  and  securely  packed  free.  A  good  stock  of 
No.  1  Peach-trees,  of  a  few  well  tested  reliable 
varieties,  healthy  and  free  from  scale.  Get  my  price 
list  before  purchasing.  Any  information  of  varieties 
culture  etc.,  cheerfully  given  to  those  who  want 
stock.    Address  Chas.  Black,  Hightstown.  N.  J. 

on  ACRES  rich,  level  farm  land,  free  from  rocks 
^^  and  swamps,  and  especially  adapted  for  truck, 
fruit,  cotton  and  tobacco  raising,  for  $300,  payable 
$10  down  and  $1  or  more  weekly.  Convenient  to 
great  eastern  markets.  In  thickly  settled  section  of 
Virginia.  Genial  climate  all  year.  Splendid  water. 
Schools,  churches,  stores,  mills  and  desirable  neigh- 
bors. Deed  free  and  title  guaranteed.  No  malaria, 
mosquitoes,  bllnards  or  floods.  Taxes  and  freight 
rates  low.  For  further  Information  write  to  D.  L. 
Rlsley,  211  S.  10th  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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*•  $1.00  a  Year.  ^    Every  Saturday. 
An  niattrated  Weekly  Journal  Deyoted  to 
Oardening  and  Fruit  Culture  in  tlie  Open 
and  Under  Glass,  and  Record  of  Cur- 
rent Byenta  in  Horticulture. 


(w66klT  fom)  M  Moond  cImi  iiialit«r  at  tlw  New 
Toric  lVMt01Bc«,  Jaaoaiy  U,  UM. 

pusLisMCD  av 

A.  T.  DK  LA  MARE  PTQ.  A  PUB.  CO.  LTD. 

Roac  AND  OUANK  Sxa.. 

Rminclanocr  Buildino,  NtW  YORK. 

Telepiiona,  S164  Cortlandt.  P.  O.  Bqk  IflVT. 

Publishers*  Announcements. 

Oheeke,  Moner  Orders,  etc..  shoold  be  made 
payable  to  Joseph  BUoill,  Treasarer. 

Tems-Cash  In  advance.  Cbange  of  addreaa  on 
inUlng  t«c  Indicates  a  receipt. 

Httbscrlptlon»~Oar  mailing  list  Is  corracted  np 
to  Taeeday  In  eacb  week;  remittances  received 
later  in  tbe  week  will  be  credited  In  foIlowlnK  lasae. 
After  remlttlns  please  watch  the  date  on  your 
-wrapper  and  inform  us  of  any  fallnre  to  credit  same. 

Miselaa  Nambers.— Sobsorlbers  failing  to  re- 
•eelve  their  copies  will  confer  a  favor  by  promptly 
•advlslnv  OS  with  present  (and  past)  wvu.  ADDnass. 

Remit  by  Express  Money  Order  (which  is  safSi 
-eonvenlent  and  expeditions).  Draft,  Post  Offlce 
Money  Order  or  Registered  Letter. 

This  paper  is  mailed  regularly  to  Its  sabacrlbers 
uatU  a  definite  order  to  dlsoontinne  Is  received  and 
•aU  arrears  are  paid  In  full. 

Communications 

To  insure  pirompt  attention,  should  be  sddressed 
AMIRICAN  SARDENINQ,  P.O.  Bex  1697, New  York. 
Oommonlcatlons  relating  to  the  contents  of  the 
paper,  manuscripts,  etc..  offered  for  insertion  in  its 
•eoramns,  shoald  be  specially  addressed  to  "The 
■ditor.**   Forms  close  Tuesday  evening. 

Advertisements 

In  order  to  Insure  Insertion,  must  reach  this  oflloe 
tf  Tuesday  night  of  each  week.  Bates.  15  cents  per 
aaate  line ;  in  **  For  Sale**  column,  f  cents  a  word. 
Write  for  special  disoonnts  on  yearly  or  large  orders. 

American  Gardening  it  the  official  organ 
-of  the  New  Jersey  Ploricultural  Society,  the 
New  York  Gardeners*  Society,  and  the 
American  Institute  Farmers*  Club. 


Ileal  question  be- 
Insect  Pests.        £^j.^  ^^^  horticttlturitt 

to-day  is  that  suggested  in  the  title  of 
Ihis  article.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  greater  proportion  of'  our  niost; 
noxious  insects  are  of  foreign  origin,  the' 
•necessities  of  the  case  cannot  be  gain- 
said, and  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  all 
persons  interested  in  trading  of  nursery 
stock  to  assist  in  securing  such  quaran- 
tine measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prcyteet  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

That  certain  responsible  men  are  very 
much  in  earnest  in  this  matter  is  to  be 
-seen  from  a  perusal  of  the  report  of  the 
l^ational  Convention,  as  published  on 
page  172  of  our  issue  for  March  13.  It  is 
a  fact,  however,  that  a  large  section  of 
the  horticultural  public  is  apathetic  and 
slow  to  move,  and  for  that  reason  we 
seek  now  to  draw  more  attention  to  the 
results  of  the  Washington  Convention, 
and  to  urge  that  all  send  their  one 
dollar  membership  subscription  to  the 
secretary,  Wesley  Webb,  Dover,  Del. 

The  bill  to  be  introduced  into  Congpress 
is  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  In  Congress  assembled. 

That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  and  he 
is  hereby  authorised  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner  or  owners  to  place  and  retain  in  quar- 
antine all  trees,  plants,  buds,  cuttings,  gnifts. 
scions,  nursery  stock  and  fruit.  Imported  into 
the  United  States  at  such   ports  as  he  may 


desisnate  for  such  purposes,  and  under  such 
conditions  as  he  may.  by  regulation  prescribe, 
and  that  he  may  appoint  Inspectors  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  such  treee.  planu.  buds 
cuttings,  grafts,  scions,  nursery  stock  and 
fruit  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
they  are  affected  by  any  dangerously  Injurious 
Insect  or  disease,  the  importation  of  which  will 
be  prejudicial  to  the  horticultural  Interests  of 
the  United  States,  and  provide  for  the  treat- 
ment of  such  when  found  necessary. 

Sec.  2.  That  when  such  trees,  plants,  buds, 
cuttings,  grafts,  scions,  nuraery  stock  and 
fruit  shall  be  determined  to  be  infested  with 
any  dangerously  injurious  insect  or  disease, 
they  shall  be  treated  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner  or  owners  in  accordance  with  tbe  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or 
they  shall  be  destroyed  In  case  their  condition 
is  such  as  to  warrant  such  destruction,  but  an 
appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  decision  of  the 
Inspector  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  it 
such,  appeal  be  taken  within  three  days  after 
such  Inspection  and  the  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  3.  That  when  such  inspection  shall 
show  that  such  trees,  plants,  buds,  cuttings, 
grafts,  scions,  nursery  stock  and  fruit  are 
apparently  free  from  dangerously  Injurious 
Insects  or  disease,  a  certificate  to  this  effect 
made  In  accordance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  Issued  to 
the  owner  or  owners  thereof  by  the  said  in- 
spector, and  this  certificate  shall  operate  to 
release  all  the  objects  above  specified,  when 
duly  stamped  or  labeled  with  the  same,  from 
further  quarantine  or  restriction  either  at  the 
said  port  of  entry  or  in  Interstate  coimnerce. 
Any  person  who  shall  forge,  counterfeit  or 
knowingly  alter,  deface  or  destroy  any  of  the 
markSb  stamps  or  certificates  provided  for  in 
the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul. 
ture,  on  any  such  trees,  plants,  buds,  cuttings, 
grafts,  scions,  nursery  stock  or  fruit,  or  who 
shaU  forge  counterfeit  or  knowingly  and 
wrongfully  alter,  deface  or  destroy  any  certifi- 
cate provided  for  in  said  regulatlona  ihall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  1600  or  imprisonment  not  to 
exceed  one  year,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

Sec.  4.  That  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  any  foreign 
country  shall  have  provided  proper  and  com- 
petent inspection  and  treatment  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  the  objects 
above  specified  as  being  subject  to  inspection 
and  treatment,  he  may,  by  proclamation  or 
otherwise,  accept  such  Inspection  and  treat- 
ment in  lieu  of  inspection  performed  by  of- 
ficers sppointed  by  himself,  which  acceptation 
or  proclamation  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  relieve  all  such  articles  specified  in 
the  foregoing  sections  of  this  act,  when  prop- 
erly stamped  or  labeled,  from  further  quar- 
antine or  restrictions. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  cause  to  be  inspected  and  properly 
treated,  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or  own- 
ers, prior  to  their  ehlpment,  all  trees,  pkmts. 
buds,  cuttings,  grafts,  scions  and  nursery 
stoek.  which  are  subjeots  of  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  which  are  about  to  be  trans- 
ported from  one  State  or  Territoy  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  into  another  State  or  Terrl- 
tory  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  said  examination  shall  be 
made  In  the  manner  provided  for  by  the  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  that  after  such  an  exam- 
ination the  trees,  plants,  buds,  cuttings,  grafts, 
scions  or  nursery  stock  found  to  be  apparent- 
ly free  from  dangerously  injurious  Insects  or 
diseases,  shall  be  marked,  stamped  or  labeled 
for  identification,  as  may  be  provided  for  by 
said  rules  and  regulations  of  the  SecreUry 
of  Agriculture,  and  when  so  stamped  or  la- 
beled they  shall  not  be  subjected  to  further 
quarantine  or  restriction  In  interstate  com- 
merce. Any  person  who  shall  forge,  counter- 
feit or  knowingly  alter,  deface  or  destroy  any 
of  the  marks,  stamps  or  said  devices,  provid- 
ed for  in  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  any  such  trees,  plants,  buds, 
cuttings,  grafts,  scions  and  nursery  stock,  or 
who  shall  forge,  counterfeit  or  knowingly  or 
wrongfully  alter,  doface  or  destroy  any  cer- 
tificate provided  for  in  said  regulations  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  1600  or  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year  or  both  such  punishments  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court 

Sec.  7.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  persons  or  corporation  to  transport 
from  one  State  or  territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  into  any  other  State  or  territory  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  for  any  person, 
persons  or  corporation  to  deliver  to  any  per- 
son, persons  or  corporation  for  transprtation. 
from  one  State  or  territory  or  the  District  o^ 
Columbia  into  any  other  State  or  territory  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  any  trees,  plants, 
buds,  cuttings,  grafts,  scions  or  nursery 
stock,  which  have  not  been  examined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  In  sections  5  and 
8  of  this  act.  or  which  on  said  examination 
have  been  declared  by  the  inspectors  to  be 
dangerously  Infested  with  any  injurious  In- 
sects or  diseases.  Any  person,  persons,  or 
corporation  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished 


for  such  offense  as  provided  In  section  C  of 
this  act 

Sec.  8.  That  whenever  It  shall  appear  to  the 
SecreUry  of  Agriculture  that  any  State,  ter- 
ritory, corporation,  firm  or  person  shall  havs 
provided  proper  and  competent  inspection  tnl 
treatment  in  accordance  with  the  provlaioBs 
of  this  act  for  the  objecta  specified,  ss  bslog 
subject  to  Inanectlon  and  treatment,  he  id» 
by  proclaakatlon  or  otherwise  aoospt  saeh 
inspection  and  treatment  in  lien  of  Inqm- 
tlon  performed  by  officers  appointed  by  Unu 
self,  whieh  acceptation  or  proclamation  by  ths 
said  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  reUeve  all 
such  articles  specified  in  sections.  6.  6  and  T 
of  this  act.  when  properly  stamped  or  IsbeM 
from  further  quarantine  or  restriction  in  la- 
terstate  commeroe. 


*  '  summary  of  tke  pre- 
visions of  the  new  tariff  bill,  in  so  far  as 
the  special  interests  of  our  readers  are 
eoncemed.  If  protection  can  put  money 
into  the  ag^culturist's  pocket,  the  pas- 
sagrof  this  bill  should  make  him  oen- 
tent.  Although  it  is  a  fact  that  he  will 
have  to  buy  protected  vegetable  seeds 
which  cannot  be  grown  here,  he  has  the 
satisfaetion  of  free  fertilizers  and  a 
heavy  duty  on  imported  produce  and 
nursery  stock. 

But  the  farmer  who  looks  to  tariff 
legislation  as  a  means  of  bettering  his 
condition,  will  not  win  the  race.  As  in 
the  past,  so  in  the  present  and  for  all 
time:  the  successful  farmer  is  he  whe 
raises  the  best,  markets  honestly,  asd 
conducts  his  operations  on  sound  busi- 
ness principles  of  honor  and  justice  to  all. 


Enj^lish  Potatoes  in  America. 

You  are  doing  good  service  to  the 
gardening  and  farming  community  hi 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  hn- 
ported  potatoes  will  not  grow  in  Ame^ 
ica;  for  every  year  fanners,  usually 
of  the  poorer  class,  and  who  can  ill 
afford  such  failures,  in  looking  around 
for  what  appears  to  be  cheap  but  good 
seed  potatoes,  buy  imported  potatoes 
In  the  markets  of  New  York— but  one 
leeson  is  enough  for  them. 

We  can  Indorse  all  that  has  been 
said  in  "American  Gardening**  regard- 
ing the  unsuitability  of  the  English 
potato  for  the  American  climate,  hav- 
ing tested  nearly  all  the  well-known 
BngUsh  varieties.  For  a  number 
of  years  past  our  potato  tests  have 
included  several  new  varieties  sent 
us  from  Bngland  for  trial,  bat 
they  have  without  exception  been 
dismal  and  disappointing  failures.  As 
Mr.  Herrington,  in  your  issue  of  the 
13th  (page  179),  remarks,  there  is  room 
for  a  first-class  early  potato  in  the 
United  States.  We  fulTy  appreciated 
this  fact,  and  for  a  number  of  yean 
past  have  been  on  the  outlook  for  such, 
and  we  think  we  have  in  the  "Bovee," 
which  we  are  offering  this  year  for  the 
first  time,  a  variety  that  will  fill  the 
breach.  From  the  time  our  attention 
was  first  called  to  it  in  1894  we  have 
carefully  tested  this  variety  and  have 
compared  notes  with  a  number  of  ex- 
pert growers,  and  we  believe  that  the 
"Bovee"  has  every  desirable  feature 
to  be  found  in  the  Ashleaf  Kidney  po- 
tato so.  popular  in  England.  The  "Bo- 
vee,'*  too,  by  reason  of  its  extreme 
earliness  and  good  quality.  Is  going  to 
become  popular  in  England  as  well 
We  sent  to  experts  there  a  few  tubers 
for  trial,  and  their  reports  coincide 
with  the  high  praise  it  has  received 
from  all  parts  of  AuM^rica.  Mr.  Jobs 
Crawford,  of  Coddington  Hall,  New- 
ark-on-Trent,  England,  a  well-known 
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gardener  and  potato  specialist,  writes: 
**I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
your  new  potato  which  you  sent  me  for 
trial.  I  planted  it  by  the  side  of  the 
Barly  Puritan,  Sutton's  Ringleader 
and  another  new  sort,  and  it  out-dis^ 
tanced  them  all.  I  consider  it  as  early 
as  any  white  yariety  and  earlier  than 
any  colored  sort.  It  is  of  perfect  shape, 
and  will  make  a  great  exhibition  poh 
tato,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  quality 
when  cooked  is  unsurpassed.  Some 
fell  quite  asunder  by  reason  of  their 
mealiness  when  placed  on  the  dish. 
I  feel  certain  it  will  prove  quite  an 
acquisition  here." 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  in  their  cat- 
alogue describe  the  Ringleader  as  fol- 
lows: 

''Maintains  its  position  as  the  earliest 


Jumbo,  which  came  from  England, 
but  which  at  best  was  coarse,  and  no 
doubt  it  was  its  coarse  and  rugged 
nature  that  enabled  it  to  stand  the 
more  trying  climate  of  America,  Mr. 
Herrington  mentions  Snowdrop  as  one 
of  the  imported  varieties  in  his  trial, 
and  we  may  add  that,  knowing  the 
value  of  this  potato  in  England,  we 
imported  some  and  grew  it  for  nine 
years  in  the  hope  that  it  would  even- 
tually become  acclimatized,  but  were 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a 
hopeless  task.  We  grew  It  not  only  in 
a  small  way  but  in  fairly  large  quan- 
tities as  a  Held  crop,  and  annually  se- 
lected the  best  tubers  for  seed  pur- 
poses. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 
New  York. 


The  Tariff. 


PIG.  71— Strawberry  H^ll'l  Favorite.    (SeeTpage  aai. 


Kidney  potato  In  cultivation.  It  pos- 
sesses the  great  advantage  of  being 
white  in  the  flesh,  and  Is  perfectly 
distinct  from  all  other  early  Kidney 
Tarieties,  having  foliage  quite  unlike 
that  of  the  Ashleaf  class.  Haulm  mod- 
erate In  height,  and  robust  for  an  early 
potato.  Flavor  and  quality  excellent  as 
soon  as  the  tubers  are  large  enough  to 
lift,  and  the  crop  can  be  raised  so 
early  that  there  is  no  probabIlIt;y  of 
its  being  stricken  by  disease." 

The  value  of  such  a  comparative  test 
will  be  apparent  to  all.  Others  in 
England  to  whom  we  sent  some  for 
trial  speak  equally  highly  of  it.  This 
shows  that  at  least  some  varieties  of 
American  potatpes  succeed  in  England, 
but  so  far  as  we  know  the  only  ex- 
ception in  the  case  of  an  English 
variety  succeeding  in  America  is  the 


Sprins  Flo^em.— In  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
the  signs  of  spring  were  seen  on  March  23, 
In  the  garden  of  B.  S.  Brown;  this  waa  a 
grand  display  of  crocus  bloom,  perfect 
sheets  of  white  and  purple.  In  our  own 
garden  Oalanthus  Blwesil  (the  giant  snow- 
drop) was  the  first  flower  of  the  year;  it 
opened  on  March  21. 


Will  Stay  for  Good. 

Your  paper  is  a  valuable  help  to  me  in 
raising  plants  and  flowers,  and  I  intend  to 
keep  It  for  good.— M.  S.,  DAVENPORT,  lA. 


Hortlcnltaral  Books.— We  have  facilities 
which  enable  as  to  supply  any  horticultural 
book  published  in  this  country  or  Europe.  Send 
the  price  to  the  Publishers. 

Our  publishers  will  supply  any  book 
wanted. 


For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  the  follow- 
ing details  <Lre  extracted  from  the  Dingley 
Tariff  blll»  now  before  Congress: 

Beana,  berries,  buds,  bulbs,  bulbou*  roots, 
herbs,  leaves,  nuts,  roote,  etemfl,  vegetable 
seedfi  (aromatic,  not  garden),  used  for  dye- 
ing and  which  are  advanced  in  value  by  re- 
fining, giinding  or  other  process,  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

Leaf  tobacco,  suitable  for  cigar  wrappers, 
not  stemmed,  |2  per  lb.;  if  stemmed,  |2.75 
per  lb. 

All  other  tobacco  In  leaf,  not  stemmed, 
65c.  per  lb. ;  if  stemmed,  80c.  per  lb. 

Buckwheat,  15c.  per  bushel  of  48  lbs. 

Com  (maize),  15c.  per  buehel  of  56  lb«. 

Rice,  cleaned,  2c.  per  lb. 

Sulphate  of  Copper,  Ic.  per  lb. 

FARM   AND   FIBJLD   PRODUCTS. 

Beans,  50c.  per  bushel  of  60  lbs. 

Beans,  peas  and  mushrooms,  prepared  or 
preserved,  2H*c.  per  lb.,  15  per  cent,  ad  val- 
orem. All  vegetables  prepared  or  preserved, 
including  pickles,  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Cabbages,  3c.  each. 

Cider,  5c.  per  gal. 

Hay,  |4  per  ton. 

Hops,  15c  per  lb. 

Onions,  40c.  per  bushel;  garlic,  Ic.  per  lb. 

Peaa,  geen.  In  bulk,  40c.  per  bushel  of  60 
lbs. ;  In  small  packages,  Ic.  per  lb. 

Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  bulbs  and 
roots  of  all  klndfi,  for  growth  in  the  open  air 
or  otherwise,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  80  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Potatoes,  250.  per  bushels  of  sixty  pounds. 

Seeds  *  *  *  of  all  kinds  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  40  per  centum  ad 
valorem.  (This  includes  all  vegetable  seeds.) 

Vegetables  in  their  natural  state  not  spe- 
cially provided  'or  in  this  act  25  per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 

FRVIT9  AND  NUTS. 

Apples,  green  or  ripe,  25c.  per  bushel; 
apples,  peaches  and  other  edible  fruits,  in- 
cluding berries  when  dried,  desiccated,  evap- 
orated or  prepared,  2c.  per  lb.;  berries,  edi- 
ble, in  their  natural  conditlon,lc.  per  quart. 

Fruits  preserved  In  sugar  or  molasses,  or 
In  their  own  Juices,  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Figs.  Plums,  prunes,  raisins  and  other 
dried  grapes.  2^c.  per  lb.  Dates  and  cur- 
rants, IHc  per  lb.  Olives,  green  or  pre- 
paried,  25c.  per  gallon  and  15c.  per  gallon 
according  to  package. 

Grapes  and  peaches,  Ic.  per  lb. 

Oranges,  lemons,  limes,  grape  fruit,  shad- 
docks or  pomelos,  ^c.  per  lb.,  and  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem  upon  boxes,  etc. 

Pineapples,  2c.  per  lb. 

Almonds,  not  shelled,  5c.  per  lb.;  shelled, 
7c.  per  lb. 

Filberts  and  walnuts  of  all  kinds,  not 
shelled.  3c.  per  lb.;  shelled,  6c.  per  lb. 

Peanuts  or  ground  beans,  unshelled,  Ic. 
per  lb. ;  shelled.  IHc  per  lb. 

Nuts  of  all  kinds  not  specially  provided 
for,  l%c.  per  lb. 

Mustard,  ground  or  prepared.  10c.  per  lb.; 
capsicum  or  red  pepper,  2i/ic.  per  lb.;  sage, 
Ic.  per  lb. 

Vinegar  of  standard  strentgh,  7%c.  per 
gallon. 

Cherry  Juice,  prune  Juice,  prune  wine  and 
other  fruit  Juices  not  specially  provided  for, 
containing  no  alcohol  or  not  more  than 
18  per  cent,  alcohol,  60c.  per  gallon. 

Peat  moss,  |1  per  ton. 

FRBB  lilST. 

Ashes,  wood,  blood,  dried  bones,  crude  or 
not  burned,  calcined,  ground,  steamed  or 
otherwise  manufactured,  and  bone  dust  and 
ash  fit  only  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

Beans,  berries,  balsams,  buds,  bulbs, 
fruits,  fiowers.  herbs,  nuts,  aromatic  seeds, 
etc.,  used  for  dyeing,  not  edible  and  not 
advanced  in  value  by  grinding  or  other 
process. 

Fruits— Green,  ripe  or  dried,  not  pro- 
vided for. in  the  act. 

Guano,  kalnlt.  manures,  and  all  sub- 
stances expressly  used  for  manure. 

Hop  roots  for  cultivation. 

Moss,  seaweeds  and  crude  vegetable  sab- 
stances  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Nuts — Brazil  nuts,  cream  nuts,  palm 
nuts,  cocoanuts  in  the  shell. 

Oil  cake. 

Phosphates,  crude  or  native. 

Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  roots,  seed  cane  a"  1 
seeds  Imported  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
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riculture  or  the  United  States  Botanic 
Garden. 

Plaster  Rock  or  gypsum  crude. 

Potash,  fiulphate,  or  muriate. 

Seeds — Anise,  caraway,  cardamon,  cotton, 
cummin,  fennel,  fenugreek,  hemp,  hore 
hound,  mustard,  rape,  St.  John's  bread  or 
bene,  sugar  beet,  mangel  wurzel,  sorghum, 
or  sugar  cane,  for  seed,  and  all  flower  and 
grass  seeds;  all  the  foregoing  not  opeclally 
provided  for  in  this  act. 

Soda  nitrate. 

Sulphuric  acid  for  use  In  manufactur- 
ing artificial  manures  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. If  from  a  country  charging  duty 
on  United  States  exported  sulphuric  acid, 
%c.  per  lb. 

Tobacco  stems. 


Mushrooms: 

structure  and  Classification,* 

The  greater  number  of  th«  toadstools 
c^)mmon  in  fields  and  woods  belong  to  a 
group  of  which  the  common  mushroom  of 
our  pastures  and  markets  may  be  taken  as 
tue  type.  This  consists  of  a  stem,  cap  and 
gills.  The  gills  are  radiating  plates  extend- 
I  ig  trom  the  siem  to  the  edge  of  the  cap. 
Oa  them  are  borne  in  countless  numbers 
tae  spores,  extremely  minute  bodies  which 
are  roughly  analogous  to  the  seeds  of  flower- 
i  ig  plants.  The  mushroom,  in  fact,  is 
simply  a  contrivance  for  the  production 
aad  dissemination  of  the  spores. 

The  vegetative  portion  of  a  mushroom 
consists  of  a  network  or  web  of  delicate 
threads,  generally  colorless,  which  envelop 
or  permeate  the  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stance, living  or  dead,  from  which  the 
fuQgus  draws  its  food  supply.  For  fungi 
do  not  elaborate  their  food  from  raw 
materials,  as  do  the  plants  that  have  green 
coloring  matter,  bat  are  dependent  upon 
other  organisms;  i.e.,  they  are  either  para- 
sitic upon  living  animals  or  plants,  or  are 
saprophytic  upon  dead  organic  matter.  The 
minute  vegetative  threads,  collectively 
called  the  mycelium,  result  from  the  ger- 
mination of  the  spores.  The  actual  pro- 
c  »ss  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  naked 
eye. 

In  the  case  of  the  common  mushroom, 
what  is  known  b^r  mushroom  growers  as 
tde  '*  spawn  "  consists  of  a  dried  comprefrserd 
portion  of  a  mushroom  bed,  generally 
mixed  soil  and  horse  droppings,  which  is 
permeated  by  the  mycelium.  In  this  con- 
dition, in  the  form  ot  flakes  or  bricks,  it  may 
be  transportec ,  and  will  keep  its  vitality  for 
months,  actitre  growth  being  for  the  time 
arrested.  As  a  rule,  then,  wtien  mu«hroom 
beds  are  started,  the  mycelium,  in  the  form 
of  **6pawn,"  is  planted,  notthe  spores.  When 
the  proper  conditions  of  warmth  and 
muisture  are  supplied,  growth  is  resumed, 
aid  the  threads,  lengthening,  branching, 
and  anastomosing,  soon  spread  throughout 
the  bed 

[t  is  plain,  then,  that  the  mushroom 
plant,  for  most  of  its  life,  is  out  of  sight, 
and  consequently  not  familiarly  known. 
To  this  fact  are  due  many  erroneous 
notions  about  the  origin  of  mushrooms 
themselves.  When  the  time  has  come  for 
t'le  plant  to  produce  its  fruit,  there  form  at 
various  points  ia  the  m;^celium  small  masses 
of  densely  branchiog  interwoven  threads, 
which  in  time  enlarge  to  an  appreciable 
si  Ke.  Each  of  these  masses  is  the  beginning 
of  a  "  button."  or  nascent  mushroom.  An 
examination  of  buttons  in  various  stages  of 
growth,  by.  means  of  thin  sections  under  a 
microscope,  shows  pretty  clearly  the  part 
played  by  the  mycelial  threads  in  buUdino: 
uo  the  mushroom  proper,  the  substance  of 
which  is  made  up  of  the  compacted  and 
closely  interwoven  threads  and  their 
branches.  Along  certain  radiating  lines  is 
formed  the  framework  of  the  gills,  which  in 
the  developed  mushroom  is  called  thetrama. 
Just  below  the  gills  an  air-space  appears, 
the  outer  wall  of  which  becomes  the  so- 
called  veil.  Lastly,  upon  the  surface  of  the 
},ills  develops  a  layer  of  cells  standing  side 
by  side,  like  the  single  threads  in  the  pile  of 
velvet  or  in  the  surface  of  an  Oriental  rug. 
With  these  cells  we  have  a  special  concern. 
Taken  together  they  form  the  hymenium, 


There  doesn't  seem  to  be 
very  much  the  matter  with 
your  child.  He  doesn't  ac- 
tual'y  lose  weight,  but  there 
is  no  gain.  He  belongs  to 
that  large  class  of  children 
that  don't  seem  to  prosper. 
You  look  at  him  a  little 
more  thoughtfully  than  you 
do  at  the  rest  and  say  "He  is 
not  doing  well/'  Failure 
to  gain  in  weight  in  a  child 
is  a  danger  signal.  Scott's 
Emulsion  should  be  taken 
at  once.  It  puts  on  fat 
where  health  demands  it, 
strengthening   the  digestion. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNH.  Chenv.ct*;  Ne"^  Vork. 

in  HEITIOIS II FIOWEIS. 

If  Ton  want  to  know  aboni  them  send 
10  cto.  for  Mrs.  Theodosla  B.  Shepherd's 

New  CatalegH*  of  R«r«  and  BMiHtlfHl 
Flew«rs. 

Many  New  Beconlae,  New  Cosmost 

Rare  Cacti,  etc,  not  offered  by  othsrs. 


•Delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticaltaral 
Poctety  by  Secretary  Hollls  Webster  of  the  M)co- 
ioflcalCiub. 
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Hew,  tare  atf  BeantllDl  Plaits 

A  Lane  CoUeetinn  of  Rare  Hothouse  and  Green- 
house PlMta,  Hybrid  Bwenbrlarst  Old 
fjarden.  Roeee,  ete.  New  Pklladelphne, 
New  Ijllaee*  eto« 

PBONJB9.-A  large  eolleotlon  of  theflnest  In 
eulUTaUon.  Hardy  PersDnlals.  Phloxes.  Jaoane^e 
Iris.  Roses.  Clematis,  ete.  New  and  Standard  Fruits, 
Rare  and  Beantlfal  Trees  ann  Sarubs.  Brergreens, 
ete.   Catalocrnes  on  application. 

JOHN  i!»AUl<»  WaehlngtoB,  D.  C. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

FLORA  •fJAPiRlCALIFORRIA 

Chlnete  Nardttut,  over  100  varieties 
of  Lily  Bullit,  Camelllat.  Palmt,  ete.  r 

NARDyVlaNTS,  Japan  Maples.  Iris  K.. 
Clematis.  Cacti,  Flower  Seeds  and 

seeds  of  the  most  interesting  and 
beautifnl  plants  of  California  and  Japan. 

Send  for  our  richly  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
48  pages  giving  full  desci  iptions  of  above. 

11.11 .  MHOIII  *  00..  imm  Franelaoe.  Oal. 

(BSTABLIAHED  1878). 

Mention  Ameri'^s  Gardening  when  you  wrir» 

WINTZER'S  NEW  AMERICAN  PEDISREE 

CANNAS 

189T  set— 12  magnificent  varietlestinoladlng 
Duke  of  Marlboro,  Durhetm  of  Marlboro,  Maiden**  Bltt»h, 
Olorioaa,Triumph,CaHf'ornia,  Suniiel , Champion,  Pillar 
of  Fire,  Brilliant,  Lorraine,  and  Golden  Pearl— em' 
bracing  the  newest  and  moat  distinct  colors  and 
the  hinhent  types  of  Cannan  yet  produced.  Deeeriptite 
Li  Mi  of  New!  a»d  Hare  Can  n  ait,  with  Catalog  of  Netc 
Jtone^iPlants, Flotrer  Seedo^nd  Garden  fV«Y««, FRKR- 
ALFHEU  F.  CONAltD,  Box  C,  Weet  ttrove.  Pa. 

MfDtlon  American  Gardening  when  yoa  write. 

ASSIGNEE'S  SALE  OF 

Hardy  American 

Plants  and  Flowers 

FINEST  COLLECTION  IN  AMERICA. 

40,000  Native  Azaleas,  five   species 
weil  budded  and  witii  balls. 

Entire  stock  of  the  welt-known  Highlands  Nunery 
must  be  sold  this  spring.  A  great  opportunltr  for  Parks, 
Cemeteries  and  Owners  of  property  Contemplating  large 
or  small  planting. 

For  ilstB.  prlcefi  and  Information,  addrenn 
A8S$IGNEB,  HIgliiandfi  Nursery,  Kawana, 
N.C. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


DCIIITICIII  TREES,  fLANTS  and  NATIVE  FLOWERS 
DLAU I  irUL  for  parks,  private  grounds  and  tbetrsde. 
Write  for  lowert  prices.  WM.  H.HAKRIMIN  AM3lg, 
Wjom«M«ek  AHrseriea.  Lcbfta«B  Bpriaga,  N.  T 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 
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Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens  and  riants.   Prices  re* 
ducedforUOT.    Japan  Ivy,  t  years,  •8.00  per  IM. 

E.  8.  PETERHON,   JMontroee,  New  Terk. 

Montroae  Mnrseries. 

MenUon  Amerioaa  Garflenlng  wliea  yon  writa 

TlirrP  At  Very  Low  Prices. 

I  K  II  \   Send  now  for  Free  Catalogne. 
IIILLU    BsUblisbed  1M9.      150  ACBE8. 

THE  aCO.  A.  SWEET  lORSERY  CS., 

BOX  lft91»  DAMSTILLE.  N.  Y. 

Mention  American  Qarflening  when  yon  write. 

1 ,000  Peach  Trees  ^m'SS 

2  to  S  ft.,  mostly  branched,  with  freight  prepaid  to  any 
station  east  of  Mia*.  Rlyer  for  ISO ;   or  SMfor  flUQ. 
Sample  prepaid,  25c.   Other  slaed  treee  proporttooal 
prices.    R.  sT  JOHNSTON,  Box  81,  Stockley,  Del. 
Mention  Americaa  Qardenlng  when  you  writa 

Southern  Vermont  Nursery 

QBMWB  MouifTAor  OaATi  Vmss,  S6  cents  eadi. 

▼RBnoNT  BXAurr  Pxan  Tkcw,  6  to  •  feet.  25  cents  each. 

Bend  fur  Catalogue . 

C.  A.   HWgDlLL,  Prop.. 

Lock  Boi  iM,  •  -  North  Bennington,  Tt. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


^BANANAS  AND  PAPAYAS^ 

Grandest  of  all  beddtnr  plants,  see  Ulostratton  from 
life  In  American  Gardening.  Fsb.  27.  Our  original  cata- 
logue tells  abofat  the  TaoncAL  Obcpabd  Hoove,  anev 
horticQltoral  Industry  of  grsatei^t  interest.    Send  for  It. 

BOBE  VALLEY  NURSERIES.  Dongola.  111. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


Buy  «•  Direct  from  Nursery  *'  Best 

TREES  AND  PLANH 

▲t  WHOIJB8AI.K  PBIOSS,  tetilQCU  FBBE. 
BEUAHCB  KVB8EBT  CO.,  Box  tOO,  ecaeTS,  I.  T. 

Mention  Ameriean  Onraentng  when  yon  writ*. 

AU'S  FAIMITE.  USA^ffii^^^ 
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-w.  wmpeUtion :  tho  beat  Introdnoed  for  yean. 

Forty  other  Unda  pedigree  plnnta.  Raapbenlei. 
Rlaekberriea.AaparaipurooU.ete.  Ho«<f«nniten 
tor  Beoond  Crop  Seed  Potatoea,  double  crop  and 
earlier  than  other  leed. 

DenorlptlTe  Caialegwe  Free. 
J.  W.  HALJL,   -    -  Marlen  Station.  M«. 
MenMon  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 
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GRAPE  VINES  sY 


i  Worden  for  »c.;  4  Nlairara.  26o.;  4  Moore  sEarfJ, 
Mc.:  1  Brighton,  »c.;  or  the  whole  »  ••  ahore  for tL 
Also  Apple.  Pear  and  other  trees  dieap.  LWi-Wi 
Strawberry  iJ«ante,  aS  per  1000.  'EMpherrt  plants,  H 
to  »8  per  lOOO;  by  freight  or  express.  Ererj  thing  guar- 
anteed  hoUthy  and  true  to  name. 

F.  L.  WRIQHT,  Plaiiifleld,  nkh. 

Mention  American  Qardenlng  when  you  write. 

FULTON'S  STEAMBOAT  1107  iSfi^^X 


FULTON'S    PURTS     1007 

want  the  best  that  can  be  had,  wlt_ 
Raspberry,  Oooeeberry,  and  all  other  kinds 


Ing    private 


growerf.  who 
Ith  Strawb 
erry,  and  all  other  kinds  of  i 
frail  plants.    Yea,  and  at  prices  Just  as  low  as  any 


iwbenr. 
of  small 


responsible  grower.  .     _ 

Send  for  my  descriptlre  price  list.     ^^ , 
W.  B.  FUL.TON,        -        &lrkwo«d,  Ohle. 

Mention  American  Qardeping  wlien  yon  write. 
L£TUS  SUPPLY  TOO  WITH  YOUR 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

FOR    SPRING    AND    SUMMER. 

We  grow  a  full  line  oi*  aU  the  desirable  varietlea. 
Weoifer  Tomnio,  I^etince«  Cnbbage«  Cele^ 
and  fi«weei  Potato  plants  at  25  cents  per  1€0:  tl.» 
per  1000.  For  prices  on  large  qnantltles*  please 
apply  to 

R.  VINCENT,  JR.  k  SON,  Whitt  Marth,  Md. 
Mention  American  Qardenlng  when  yon  writ^ 

-Peach  Trees- 

The  extra  early  new  Peaches^  Snecd,  Tri- 
umph and  Greensboro,  one  year  heavy  trees, 
|i.5o  per  doz.;  June  buds,  la  inches  and  up, 
$5.00  per  xoo. 

JTAPAM  PI^ITBIS  dnd  aU  other  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees. 

I>.  BAIBn  A  SOK,  Mannlupan,  Jf.  J» 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 
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the  spore-producing  tissue,  which,  folded 
like  a  fan,  is  applied  to  both  sides  of  the 
gill-plates.  A  section  through  a  gill  shows 
us  this  layer.  Each  one  of  the  spore-bearing 
cells  composing  it  is  called  a  basidium. 
Each  basidium  bears  four  spores  on  minute 
sulks. 

Other  groups  of  fungi,  betides  those 
which  have  gills,  have  a  similar  exposed 
hymeniura.  In  one  the  bymtnium  covers 
the  surface  of  spines;  in  another  it  lines  the 
interior  minute  tubes  or  spores;  in  a  third 
it  covers  the  end  of  branches.  All  these 
groups  are  united  under  the  name  of 
Hvmenomycetes.  In  the  puff  balls,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  allied  forms,  the  hymenium 
is  enclosed,  lining  the  surface  of  small 
chambers  in  the  interior  of  the  body  of  the 
fungus.  These  are  the  Gastromycetes.  In- 
asnuch.  however,  as  both  the  llymenomy- 
cetes  and  the  Gastromycetes,  together  with 
others  not  necessary  to  mention  here,  all 
have  the  same  form  of  fructification,  viz. : 
basidia-bearing  stalked  spores;  all  these 
fungi  are  included  under  the  name  Basidio- 
mycetes. 

A  parallel  case  of  fungi  is  represented 
by  the  Morel.  In  this  mushroom  and  a 
great  number  of  other  fungi  the  place  of  the 
basidium  ii  taken  by  what  is  called  an  ascus, 
which  is  a  minute  sack  in  which  the  spores 
are  developed.  Each  asbus  usually  pro- 
duces eight  spores  in  its  interior,  which 
escape  at  maturity  through  an  opening  in 
the  end.  To  the  many  groups  of  fungi  hav- 
ing this  kind  of  fructiocation  is  given  the 
name  Ascomycetes. 

Most  of  the  mushrooms  gathered  and 
studied  by  the  increasing  number  of  fungus- 
hanters  belong  to  that  group  of  the  Basi- 
diomycetes  which  is  called  Hymenomy- 
cetes.  Among  these  boletus  andPolyporus 
are  easily  recognized  by  their  pores;  Hyd- 
oum  by  its  spines  or  papillce;  Clavaria  by 
its* coral-like  or  filiform  appearance;  and 
Tremella  by  its  gelatinous  nature.  The 
pussies  in  ideotification  come  among  the 
Agaricini  or  gill-bearing  mushrooms,  which 
are  built  for  the  most  part  on  the  same 
eeneral  plan  and  can  often  be  separated 
from  one  another  only  bv  the  most  careful 
scrutiny  of  a  long-practised  eye.  For  the 
classification  of  these  mushrooms,  not  only 
must  attention  be  paid  to  the  shape,  sur- 
face, and  color  of  the  cap;  the  shape  and 
attachment  of  the  gills;  the  nature  of  the 
stem,  inside  and  out ;  but  the  color  aad 
sometimes  even  the  shape  and  siztf  of  the 
spores  must  be  noted,  and  even  the  most 
minute  and  apparently  incidental  peculi- 
arities must  be  taken  into  account. 

The  Agarics  proper  are  divided  into 
five  groups  of  differences  of  spore  color; 
these  groups  are  still  further  divided  into 
genera  by  differences  in  gross  and  minute 
stracture.  For  example,  in  the  wbite- 
spored  group,  Amuiita  is  known  by  its 
volva;  Lepiota  by  its  ringed  stem  and  free 
jnlls;  Armillaria  by  its  ring  and  adnate  gills; 
Clitocybe  by  decurrent  gills;  Collybia  oy  a 
cartilaginous  stem ;  Tricholoma  by  notched 
gins,  and  so  on  through  the  list.  With  the 
pink-spored  Agarics  we  run  through  a 
similar  category  of  structural  differences, 
and  so  with  the  brown  spored,  the  purple 
spored,  and  the  black  spored,  although  in 
the  last  three  groups  by  no  means  all  t « pes 
of  structure  are  represented.  Other  genera 
not  included  in  the  old  genus  Agaricus  are 
by  late  systems,  such  as  that  used  by  Sac- 
cardo,  included  with  the  genera  already 
mentioned  under  four  groups  divided  ac- 
cording to  spore  color.  Among  these  are 
Cortinarius,  distinguished  by  its  arachnoid 
veil;  Coprintis,  which  dissolves  to  ink; 
Cantharellus,  with  gills  like  swollen  veins ; 
Lactarius,  with  milky  juice;  Lentinus,  with 
tough  substance  and  serrate  gills,  and 
others. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Webster  spoke  of  the 
srreat  services  to  mycology  of  Elias  Fries, 
the  revered  Swedish  botanist  who  systema- 
tized the  classification  of  mushrooms.  The 
le^ure  was  illustrated  throughout  by  lantern 
slides. 


Cateloffuee  are  pouring  In  upon  us,  and 
the  selection  of  plants  and  seeds  is  in  or- 
der. Be  careful  not  to  take  too  much 
stock  in  glowing  pictures.  Novelties  are 
not  always  to  be  relied  upon.  But  If  you 
Wive  the  apace  by  all  meane  try  a  few  of 
them. 


FAT    S    CUnRAHT    BXTRAeTHONO. 

Two  yean  old,  90  buahei  for  $1,  or  $8.60  par  100. 

One  year  old.   S5  baahen  for  91.  nr  9S.60  per  100. 

FRBD.  H.  BUBDBTT.  Clifton- N.  Y. 
M»nt<nn  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

Danish  BallhMd  Cabbac:e. 

IMPORTED   RELIABLE   SEED. 

Prices  on  application.     Catalogs  Free. 

FRANK  N.  BAHLES,  Seed  Grower  Rochester*  N.  Y. 

Mention  American  Gardening  whan  you  write^ 

Seeds !       Seeds ! 

73d  Annual  Priced  Ostalecu*  af 

VEGETftBLE,  FARM  AHO  FLOWER  SEEDS 
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Bridgeman  s  Seed~Warehouse, 
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Vrlal     ■■■■  ,^r  The  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow! 
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W.  H.  GARRETT, 


A  Wonderful  Plant  Food, 

ZW  Send  ^cent  stamp  for  particulars. 

Reputable  refereocea. 

Box  247,  Mobile,  Ala. 


M»nftnn  American  QaM»r<nn  wb»n  trmi  wrti^ 


Andorra  Nursorios 

Spteliltlu :  Largt  sptcimM  ORIAMEIITAL  TREES, 
larp  hardy  RHORODENDIONS  aid  AZALEAS. 


9400  Norway  HI  aplest  12  to  16  ft.;  Sto  8  In.callper. 
'^  larar  napleSf  ir '  " 

caliper. 


50«0  Sai 


les.  IS  to  18  feet:  19i  UitH  Inches 


200  GoUen  OatBlpa*  IS  to  16  feet;  IM  to  8^  Inche 

caliper. 
1300  Western  Catalpa,  10  to  U  feet;  \H  to  SH 

Inches  caliper. 
rS  Weepla«ReeGh,8tolSft.;Sln.c*ilper. 
900  Parple  Beech,  8  to  IS  ft.;  IM  to  2  In  caliper. 
1000  Orleatal  Plane,  IS  to  15  feet;  19i  to  2H 

Inches  caliper. 
50  Bolleaaa  Poplar,  16  to  18  feet;  S^  to  Scinches 

oallper. 
__.__.  1500  Boropean  Linden,  10  to  IS  feet;  2  to  3  Inches 

150  Purple  Birch.  10to1Sft.:19itoSmn.ca11per.  oallper. 

WILLIAM  WARNER  HARPER,  Manager,  Chestnut  Hill,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


800  Schwedler  Parple-leaved  Maple,  IS  to 

16  feet:  S  to  8  inches  caliper. 
800  Sycamore  Maple,  10  to  IS  feet;  \H  to  IH 

Inches  caliper. 
750  Welre  Cat-leaved  Maple,  12  to  16  feet,  IH 

to  8  Inches  caliper. 
500  White  flowering  Horeo  Choetaat,  10  to 

is  feet:  \Hto1H  tnohes  oalloer. 

'  )  Bl  rch.  10  to  IS  ft.:  19i  to  S^  In.  caliper. 
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ii  VEE6ER  &  DON,  ji 

tMd  Mirchtntt  aii4  Qrowtrt, 

H4  Qbinbors  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


;;  Illustrated    Catalos^ue  \l 

of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 
NOW  READY. 


^f    EVERY    OARDENER    SHOULD   HAVE  ONE.    ][ 
Free  on  Applleatloii. 


MentlOD  Amerloui  Oardeninc  when  70a  write. 


AUCTION  SALES. 


WiUlun  Elliott  &  Sons 

WIU  sell  At  their  rooms,  62-54  Dey  Street,  New 
York  City,  m  follows : 

Taesday,  Maroh  30,  11  A.M. 

A  ohoioe  assortment  of  Roees,  In  bandies  of  ten. 
In  ten  varieties.  A  large  qpantlty  of  well  baddea 
Ghent  Asaleas,  also  Hardy  Rhododendrons.  Spring 
Bnlbs  of  all  kinds  wlU  also  be  offered. 

Friday.  AprU  2,  11  A.M. 

Roses,  Nnrsery  Stock,  Oladloll,  Tnberoses,  Cala- 
dlnms,  fiOO  LUram  Gtsanteom,  600  P&ncratiom 
Oaribesnm. 

^  At  each  sale  will  be  offered  a  choice  assortment  of 
bonse  plants.  Fleas,  Palms,  eto.,  also  quantities  of 
plants  In  flower  suitable  for  Easter. 

Goods  on  riew  morning  of  sales.    Catalogncs  free. 

Mention  AmertoaB  Qardenlng  when  you  writ** 

6LEARY  &  CO.,  T.JT.^'>'£;r^ 

Auctioneers  of  Plants,  Bolbs,  etu,  will  sell  at 
auction  on 

Tuesday,  March  30,  at  11  AJH.,  with  a 
eomplete  assortment  of  Irish  Grown  Roses, 
Nursery  Stock,  Tuberoses,  Caladiums,  Dahlias, 
Canna  Roots,  Gladioli,  also  Holland  grown 
Roses,  Rbododendrons^Asaieas,  Viburnum,  etc. 
Sales  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  hereafter. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

Mention  Amertcen  Qardentng  when  yon  write. 

I  M.  SIRDIIER  &  CO., 

(II  Folton  Streot,  NEW  YORK. 

Win  sell  every  TUESDAY  and  FBI  DAY 
at  their  roouM  at  11  a.m.  H.  P.  and  Staud- 
ard  Roses.  A  general  line  of  Nursery 
Stock  and  Spring  Bulbs. 

Mmtlon  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

EXHIBITION.^ 

AT  THE  ROOMS  OF  THE 

▲MHRICAN  IlfSXITUTE, 

111  to  115  IT.  asth  street, 

TUESDAY.  APRIL    13, 

A  GRAND  EXHIBITION  OF 

Force!  Froits  and  Yegetables. 

IHCLUDIKO 

Orapea,  Stra^rtierrlca,  ijeUucet 
CncamlBera,  Mnalirooiiia, 
9eah:«ie,  Aaparaipia,  Madlalica 
audi  Xomatoea* 

ExMbtts  to  b€  In  plaoe  by  1  P.  Ht.        Meeting  2  P.  M. 

President,  Dr.  F.  M.  Hbxambr, 
69  Lafayette  Place. 
AppUoation  for  space,  and  notlfloation  of  in- 
tending exhibits  to  be  made  to 

Jamm  W.  Withriis, 

Superintendent  of  Bzhibition. 
Box  law.  New  York  City. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

TAND    DEVELOPMENT,    consultations,     plans, 
-^  superintendence,  plants,  labor,  etc.,  supplied  for 

■  B  for  residences, 

bion.     Corn- 


work  as  wanted.  600  original  d« 


gaidens.  parks,  etc.,  ready  for 
Bunications  solleited  from  those  wno  reaulre  the 
value  of  land  or  residence  developed  with  Dractlcsl 
economy.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P.  O.  fiox  168T, 
New  York  City. 


PRIVATE    GARDENERS. 


We  solicit  for  publication  under  tbia  beading 
notes  on  the  work  beiag  dene  by  private  gar- 
deners, changes  In  appointment,  and  all  matters 
of  latereat  to  hortleultartata  generally. 

Aoctlon  Sales. 

Tuesday,  March  30  —Hardy  Roses,  Stand- 
ard Roses,  Lilacs,  Hydrangeas.  Nursery 
Stock,  Spring  Bulbs,  at  Elliott's  Rooms,  New 
York. 

Irish  Roses,  General  Nursery  Stock.  Bulbs, 
Rhododendrons.  Azaleas,  etc.,  at  Cleary's 
Rooms,  New  York. 

Dwarf  H.  P.  and  Standard  Roses :  Asaleas. 
Paonies,  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  at  Gardners* 
Rooms,  New  York.  .      . 

Friday,  April  S.-~Sales  will  also  be  held 
as  indicated  above. 


Appointments  and  Doings. 

Gardenen  and  others  knowlDg  of  recent 
appointments  And  movtnga  are  requested  to 
forward  particulars  of  the  same  tbrpuhlica^ 
tlon  In  this  column.    No  eharff^  is  made. 


W.  E.  Chappell  baa  been  selected  ae  en- 
perintendent  of  the  exhibition  to  be  hrtd 
next  August  on  tbe  occaalon  of  the  Society 
of  American  Ploriets'  Convention  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

C.  V.  Whitten.  of  Dorcbeeter,  Mbm..  1b 
dead.  Hie  range  of  greenhousea  was  in 
cbarge  of  Lawrence  Cotter. 

Juatin  Sackett,  landscape  gardener,  died 
at  Springfield,  Maes.,  on  March  8,  aged 
eighty-three  yeara.  He  laid  out  the  Foreat 
Park  grounds  in  that  city,  and  did  much 
cemetery  work  in  Vermont  and  Maasachu- 
•etts. 

W.  R.  Smith,  Buperintendrait  of  tbe  Botan- 
ical Gardens,  WsAbington,  D.  C,  baa  been 
eick  for  over  two  weeke. 

Mr.  Jamee  Cummings  baa  succeeded  Mr. 
W.  M.  Edwards  as  gardener  to  R.  Hazard, 
Peace  Dale.  R.  L 

Mr.  James  Delaney.  formerly  gardener 
to  tbe  late  Robert  P.  Belknap,  Seabright. 
N.  J.,  has  secured  the  position  of  head 
gardener  to  Mr.  F.  <V.  Burton.  Newburg. 
N.  Y. 

William  Rennie.  who  was  for  some  time 
employed  by  Mr.  George  H.  Lewis.  Buffalo. 
N.  Y..  has  secured  the  podition  of  head 
gardener  to  Mr.  William  P.  Gill.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

.Mr.  Wlinam  FiUwiUiam,  lately  with 
William  Barr,  Esq.,  Llewellyn  Park, 
Orange.  N.  J.,  has  secured  the  position  of 
head  gardener  to  George  H.  Lewis,  Bsq.. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Mr.  Pltzwllliam  is  well  and 
favorably  known  to  readers  of  American 
Gardening,  also  to  many  of  the  craft  around 
New  York,  and  he  takes  with  him  best 
wishes  for  his  future  prosperity. 

Mr.  Wilhelm  Corders,  formerly  of  Litch- 
field. Conn.,  has  gone  to  Danby.  Vt.,  to 
take  charge  of  the  greenhouses  and  grounds 
of  S.  L.  Grlfi3;th,  Bsq. 

Mr.  John  Hutchinson,  lately  with  Mr. 
W.  R.  H.  Martin,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  has 
succeeded  Mr.  Sanger  as  gardener  to  Dr. 
Wiley. 

Mr.  Angus  MacDonald,  lately  gardener  at 
the  Executive  Mansion,  Albany.  N.  Y.,  Is 
in  town  looking  for  a  head  gardener's  place. 
James  Marke  as  gardener  to  W.  A.  Parke, 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  in  place  of  A.  Kruger, 
resigned. 

A.  Kruger  as  gardener  to  Hon.  J.  G. 
Cannon,  Scarsdale.  N.  Y.,  in  place  of  Walter 
Ernest,  resigned.  Mr.  Cannon  has  one  of 
the  finest  places  in  Scarsdale. 

Samuel  J.  Trepess.  for  the  past  seven 
yean  gardener  to  Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake.  Brook- 
line.  Mass..  will  resign  bi^  position  on 
April  i,  to  enter  into  business  with  his  old 
friend,  H.  M.  Sanders,  florist,  Spokane.  Wn. 
Mr.  Robert  Petfleld,  formerly  under  gar- 
dener at  Mrs.  Ames'  place  at  North  Easton, 
Mass.,  is  one  of  the  men  in  the  city  at  the 
present  time  looking  for  a  head  place. 

Mr.  William  Blacklock,  who  was  recently 
one  of  the  asstetants  at  the  Dlnsmore  place, 
Staataburg.  N.  Y..  has  gone  to  work  with 
the  Lovett  Company,  Little  Silver.  N.  J. 

Mr.  Alexander  Geddee,  recently  assistant 
at  J.  D.  Wing'8  place.  Milbrook,  N.  Y..  is 
now  gardener  at  Sanford  Hall,  FlUflhing 
L.    I. 


The  Roll  of  Honor. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  paper  on 
"The  Professional  Gardener's  MlssUm  in 
Horticulture,"  read  before  the  Lenox  Hortl- 
cultural  Society,  I  have  received  some  td- 
dltions  to  the  "Roll  of  Honor"  and  beg 
leave  to  send  the  same  herewith  for  publU 
cation  in  "American  Gardening."  I  ukettui 
occasion  to  say  that  gardeners  In  all  seo- 
tiona  of  the  country,  some  of  whom  ire 
now  in  the  commercial  ranks,  have  writ- 
ten to  me  in  flattering  terms  regarding 
that  paper,  and  it  seems  as  though  my 
effort  will  result  in  some  good,  as  ws 
earnestly  hoped. 

Mr.  Richard  Lewis,  gardener  to  UiM 
Catherine  Cruger,  Barrytown.  N.  Y..  rtlMd 
a  new  fern,  Pteris  Crugeriana,  which  tasi 
not  as  yet  been  introduced  Into  com- 
merce. He  reports  discovering  it  in  a  batcb 
of  seedlings  of  Pteris  tremula  and  P.  loa- 
glfolia,  and  ia,  properly  speaking,  a  apoB- 
Uneous  hybrid.  .    ^,  .,. 

Mr.  A,  P.  Meredith,  gardener  to  Nathan- 
iel Thayer,  of  South  Lancaster,  Mass., 
has  written  informing  me  that  while  be 
was  gardener  to  Colonel  Cutting,  Pittsfleld. 
Mass..  he  raised  a  new  Anthurium,  w^icb 
has  been  introduced  Into  commerce  as  A 
Cuttlnglanum.  He  is  the  proud  poasesajr 
of  a  certificate  of  merit  for  it  from  the 
Lenox  Horticultural  Society. 

Mr.  Alex.  L.  Marshall,  gardener  to  J.  B. 
Dutcher.  of  Pawling,  N.  Y..  raised  i 
new  Coleus.  a  sport  from  "Blxarre,  wlildi 
was  introduced  in  1891.  He  is  now  experi- 
menting with  Cannas  and  expects  to  bir* 
some  worthy  of  Introduction  before  long. 

George  B.  Winslade,  gardener  to  Mn. 
Osborn,  raised  the  chrysanthemum  C.  J. 
Osbom,  which  was  introduced  about  ty% 
years  ago.  ^ 

The  following  communication  was  re- 
ceived from  Alex.  MacLellan,  Newport, 
R.  L: 

Mr.  Patrick  O'Mara:  ^  .    ,v. 

My  Dear  Sir— I  had  already  read  in  m 
garden  papeia  that  excellent  paper  of  youn 
on  "The  Professional  Gardener's  Mission  in 
Horticulture"  when  I  received  the  pampmel 
you  kindly  sent  I  note  your  request  for 
InformaUon  regarding  new  planU  whica 
had  been  raised  by  gardeners,  and  as  secre- 
tary of  our  local  Horticultural  Society  I 
write  to  inform  you  what  new  plants  hate 
been  awarded  the  society  certificates  or 
medals  since  our  organisation  In  1890,  titt 
Is,  as  regards  such  plants  as  have  been 
raised  by  private  gardeners. 

November,  1891— Chrysanthemum  Stone- 
acre  Gem  (anemone),  bronze  medal;  raised 
by  Alexander  MacLellan  (sent  out  D7 
Spaulding).  To  a  white  unnamed  chrysan- 
themum raised  by  Mr.  RicAard  Gardner,  t 
bronze  medal.  Seedling  Orchid  c:alanthe, 
raised  by  Mr.  Richard  Gardner,  a  silfer 
medal  (not  disseminated). 

November,  1892— To  Chryaanihemum  San 
Salvador,  raised  by  Alexander  MacLellan. 
a  silver  medal  (Spaulding). 

November,  1898— To  CJhrysanthemum  ROf- 
er  Williams,  raised  by  Alexander  MacLel- 
lan a  silver  medal  (sent  out  by  Spauldini). 
November.  1894— Canna  Mrs.  Falnnan 
Rogers,  raised  by  Mr.  James  S.  Cowles  and 
introduced  by  him  in  1896.  a  silver  medal. 
November,  1896— Fern  Lomaria  glbba 
blechnoides.  raised  by  Alexander  MacLel- 
lan, a  silver  medal  (not  disseminated). 

There  were  other  plants  that  obuined 
notice    such  as  special  mention,  etc 

At  the  New  Bedford  Gardeners'  and  T)m- 
lets'  Club  exhibition  last  «all  I  was  awarded 
first,  second  and  third  for  seedling  Chrysan- 
themums, none  of  which  are  yet  named. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  sUnd  you  took  to 
regard  to  our  title. 
(Signed)    ALEXANDER  MACLELLAN. 

Gardener. 

Secretary  Newport  Hort'l   Society. 

Mr.  Alexander  Kennedy,  of  New  Brups- 
wick,  N.  J.,  writes  to  me,  and  the  foilowing 
is  taken  from  his  letter:  "The  douWe 
Abutilon  (Thompsonll  plena)  originated 
with  me  when  employed  as  gardener  to 
John  T.  Johnson,  at  Plainfleld.  N.  J.,  in  the 
year  1882.  The  original  plant  I  broogbt 
there  from  my  own  place  near  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.  It  was  used  as  a  decorative  pot 
plant  and  grew  to  be  a  large  plant  aboot 
seven  feet  high,  well  furnished  from  the  bot- 
tom up.  In  the  winter  of  1882  I  noticed  some 
of  the  flowers  on  a  shoot  near  the  top  that 
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looked  different  from  the  others.  I  watched 
tbem  doeely  and  came  ta  the  concluelon 
after  a  while  that  I  hadi  found  a  double 
Abutllon;  all  the  other  aboote  on  the  plant 
bore  Blngle  flowers.  I  eent  specimens  of 
the  flowers  to  the  late  Peter  Henderson 
tnd  asked  if  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  a 
double  Abutilon.  His  reply  was  that  he  had 
nerer  seen  one  but  had  heard  of  eome 
being  In  England.  After  some  negotiations 
he  bought  all  the  stock  I  had  propagated, 
and  now  I  suppose  it  is  to  be  found  all 
over  the  world.  Although  a  * 'sport"  pure 
and  simple.  It  has  never  reverted  to  the 
original  type. 

"In  regard  to  A«chyranthus  Oilsonll,  would 
say  that  the  raiser  of  it  was  Alexander 
Oilson.  a  colored  man  and  well  worthy  to 
bear  the  title  of  gardener.  I  was  a  neigh- 
bor of  hi«  and  knew  him  well.  It  was  about 
the  year  1873  that  he  raised  the  Aschyran- 
thus.  He  was  then  the  gardener  for  Mme. 
Livingstone,  and  afterward  for  her  suo- 
cessor,  Mrs.  Barton,  on  what  was  called 
"the  Montgomery  place/'  once  the  country 
residence  of  General  Montgomery,  from 
which  it  took  Its  name.  It  is  iecated  in  the 
town  of  Red  Hook,  Dutchess  County.  N.  Y." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
Bent  to  me  by  Mr.  Frank  B.  Lown,  one  of 
the  leading  lawyers  in  Dutchess  County, 
N.  T..  and  an  ardent  horticulturist:  "I 
am  particularly  interested  In  one  name  men- 
tioned  in  your  'Roll  of  Honor,'-  and  that  is 
the  Aschyranthus  Gilsonii,  which  you  say 
was  raised  by  a  colored  gardener.  When 
I  was  a  child  I  lived  in  Barrytown,  Jn  this 
county,  and  I  well  remember  Alexander 
Gllson,  who  was  then  the  gardener  on  what 
was  known  as  the  'Barton  place,'  a  couple 
of  miles  north  of  where  we  lived.  He  was 
a  colored  man,  but  he  very  Justly  earned 
and  received  the  cordial  liking  and  respect 
of  the  entire  community.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished gardener,  and  died  but  a  few  years 
ago,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  know  that  now 
the  name  of  old  'Alexander'— and  no  one 
koew  him  by  aught  else — has  been  perpet- 
uated  by   the   plant   referred   to   in   your 


To  the  foregoing  I  can  add  that  the  late 
Mr.  Peter  Henderson  held  Alexander  Gllson 
in  hifl^  esteem,  and  all  this  goes  to  show 
that  true  merit,  no  maftter  how  unobtru- 
sive, is  always  recognized  by  those  whose 
recognition  is  worth  having. 

PATRICK  O'MARA. 


Mr.  Max  Klockow  is  now  head  gardener 
for  Mr.  KalbflelBch,  Babylon,  L.  I.  . 

Mr.  Michael  Cunningbav^  who  was  at 
one  time  an  assistant  at  ^W.  K.  Vander- 
bilt's  place,  Islip,  L.  I.,  is  now  gardener  at 
St  Joseph's  Convent,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

The  nonmouth  County,  N.  J.,  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

The  regular  semi-monthly  meeting  of 
the  Monmouth  County  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety was  held  at  Oceanic,  N.  J.,  on  Friday, 
the  19th  inst.  As  proof  of  the  members* 
deyotion  to  their  society,  a  great  many  of 
them  traveled  a  distance  of  four  miles 
and  more  in  order  to  attend,  notwithstand- 
taig  the  remarkably  bad  weather.  The 
Bchedule  of  prises  to  be  offered  at  the  fall 
exhibition  will  be  printed  and  distributed 
within  the  next  three  weeks.  From  facts 
already  in  the  possession  of  the  society, 
the  success  of  the  exhibition  is  assured. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Firemen's 
Hall,  Oceanic,  on  April  2,  at  7.80  P.  M.— G. 
A  STBBUB,  Secretary. 

Lenox  Horticultural  Society. 

The  society  held  its  regular  meeting  on 
March  20,  Mr.  G.  H.  Thompson  in  the 
chair.  There  were  about  thirty-flve  mem- 
bers present,  which  was  a  good  attendance 
considering  the  conditio]^  of  the  roads  at 
the  time.  Mr.  J.  N.  May  was  the  essay- 
ist of  the  evening,  his  subject  being  "Hor- 
tiCQlture." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr. 
May  had  to  be  constantly  upon  his  feet 
answering  questions.  As  to  grafted  or  bud- 
ded roses  versus  those  upon  their  own 
roots,  Mr.  May  wa£  of  opinion  that  "own 
nMrts"  were  best,  especially  in  the  ordinary 
bench.  If  any  one  doubted  this  he  advised 
him  to  plant  some  of  each  and  to  keep  an 
eecurate  account  of  the  returns. 


Mr.  May  exhibited  fine  ezamplaa  of  PresI* 
dent  Camot  rose,  Maud  Dean  and  Lily 
Dean  oamations  and  a  new  hybrid  tea  rose, 
Clara  Watson.  All  of  these  were  much  ad- 
mired. 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr. 
May  for  his  excellent  essay  and  for  the  part 
he  took  in  the  discussion. — ^B.  J. 

Prizes  for  Sweet  Peas. 

The  Hampden  County  Horticultural  So- 
ciety (Springfield,  Mass.)  announces  sev- 
eral premiums  for  its  Sweet  Pea  Show,  to 
be  held  in  July.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  A  Co. 
offer  $10  for  Cupid,  the  money  to  be  divided 
into  three  prises;  akn  ^  eacdx  for  Burpee's 
Aurora,  Brilliant,  Burpee's  New  Countess, 
and  Blanche  Burpee;  also  for  the  beet  gen. 
era!  dieplay,  a  collection  of  twenty-one 
books  on  horticultural  topics.  Peter  Hen- 
derson A  Co.  offer  |10  for  novelties  exhib-- 
ited.  The  Suneet  Seed  and  Plant  Company, 
116  for  Red  Riding  Hood,  |6  for  Golden 
Gleam,  and  several  cash  prises  for  literary 
work,  su<^  as  briefest,  clearest  and  most 
practicable  cultural  directions  for  sweet 
peae;  for  the  best  system  of  color  classifi- 
cation, and  for  the  best  criticism  of  their 
Sweet  Pea  Review,  and  |5  for  best  ten 
sprays  of  sweet  peas  in  each  color  class,  as 
named  in  the  Sweet  Pea  Review.  Henry 
Eckford,  of  Wem,  England,  offers  a  chal- 
lenge cup,  value  not  less  than  $25,  for  the 
best  dleplay  of  E^ckford's  novelties  for  the 
current  year.  This  is  a  grand  offer,  and  will 
draw  out  a  spirited  competition.  There 
are  also  offers  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchins.  0. 
H.  Dickinson,  the  B.  L.  Bragg  Company 
and  otiiers,  making  a  grand  list,  and  this, 
with  the  society's  regcUar  schedule,  forms 
a  very  attractive  premium  list. 

American  Dahlia  Society. 

The  annual  spring  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dahlia  Society  was  held  at  Hotel  Han- 
over, Twelfth  and  Arch  streets,  Philadel- 
phia, Wednesday  evening.  Biarch  17,  Presi- 
dent Klft  presiding.  Treasflrer  F.  C. 
Bruton  reported  the  society  to  be  in  a  pros- 
perous oondition,with  a  large  balance  in  the 
treasury.  Mr.  Robert  Craig,  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  made  an  honorary  member  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Bruton. 

The  nomination  of  officers  was  then  held. 
There  being  no  opposition,  the  Secretary 
oast  a  ballot  for  those  nominated,  as  fol- 
lows: Robert  Craig,  president;  Henry  F. 
Mlchell,  vice-president;  B.  Clifton  Taylor, 
secretary;  Frank  C.  Bruton,  treasurer,  and 
A.  Blanc,  chairman  of  executive  commit- 
tee. President  Klft  appointed  committees 
on  Nomenclature,  Schedule  and  Finance. 

Henry  Bicke,  of  New  York  city;  C.  W. 
Ward,  Queens,  New  York,  and  Samuel  C. 
Moon,  Morristown,  Pa.,  were  elected  to 
meribership. 

The  motion  to  appoint  a  committee  on 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  was  carried,  sjid 
Robert  Klft,  David  Rust  and  B.  Clifton 
Taylor  were  named.  C.  W.  Ward  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  Executive  Committee  in 
place  of  J.  D.  Eisele,  resigned. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Michell,  the  Schedule 
Committee  was  instructed  to  have  schedule 
printed  not  later  than  April  15. 

The  annual  fall  exhibition  is  to  be  held 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  September  21  and 
22,  at  a  hall  to  be  decided  upon  later. 

B.  CLIFTON  TAYLOR,  Secretary. 

The  Private  Gardener  and  tlia   Em- 
ployer. 

On  page  181  "An  Orange  County  Friend" 
has  kindly  taken  the  professional  (?)  gar- 
dener into  consideration.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  think  that  the  "waters  are  be- 
ing troubled,*'  and  I  hope  that  the  profes- 
sional gardener  will  receive  strength  to 
take  a  dip,  but  unfortunately  he  is  one  of 
those  fellows  who  are  perfectly  satisfied 
when  there  is  com  in  their  own  mangers, 
and  for  certain  reasons  is  very  reluctant  to 
trouble  the  watera  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow  craftsmen.  The  last  sentence  in  the 
article  on  page  165  is  the  result  of  my 
feelings  being  troubled  in  behalf  of  the 
craft  after  reading  Mr.  Farquahar's  paper, 
published  some  months  ago,  in  "American 
Gardening."  He  advocates  having  all  gar- 
deners tmdergo  an  examination  to  see  if 
they  were  worthy  and  properly  qualified 
for  the  duties.  But  to  page  181,  and  we 
win  put  through  the  si^^ve  "which  is  often 


owing  to  the  ambition  and  want  of  practical 
knowledge  in  the  gardener."  The  employer 
who  would  engage  a  man  without  creden- 
tials as  to  his  ability,  and  make  altera- 
tions, build  rose  and  orchid  houses,  and 
a  grapery,  at  his  suggestion,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  very  injudicious.  The  professional 
gardener,  as  a  rule.  Is  a  very  progressive 
animal;  if  he  were  not.  he  might  find  him- 
self carrying  his  dinner  pail  into  the  same 
garden,  as  where  he  cleaned  out  stoke  holes 
when  in  his  teens.  To  quote  again:  "If 
he  were  in  trade,  he  would  manage  to  be 
more  economical."  No  doubt,  because 
he  would  not  have  the  wherewithal.  The 
qualified  professional  gardener  Ib  very  eco- 
nomical; the  very  nature  of  his  calling 
teaches  him  economy,  of  both  time  and 
space;  he  allows  himself  a  certain  time  to 
go  through  his  houses  in  the  morning  be* 
fore  his  daily  men  come  to  their  work, 
and  apportions  their  tasks  before  he  break- 
fasts; he  has  to  see  that  all  is  properly 
done— no  raking  when  there  should  be  dig- 
ging. As  to  economy  of  space.  Just  look 
inside  of  his  seed  closet  door.  There  ought 
to  be  found  the  kitchen  garden  plan  for 
the  year,  and  a  key  to  the  same,  proof  of 
how  industrioua  the  gardener  has  been  dur- 
Ing  the  winter  evenings,  dividing  up  the 
land  for  the  different  crops  and  successions, 
in  order  to  keep  his  employer's  Uble  sup- 
plied 365  days  in  the  year.  Concerning  the 
gardener's  family:  If  the  wife  either  makes 
or  mars  her  husband's  career,  how  is  it  that 
Mrs.  Smith  did  not  make  her  husband 
better  then  what  he  was?  And  again,  if 
the  man  was  no  good,  how  came  he  to  be 
filling  a  place  where  a  professional  gar- 
dener ought  to  be? 

Where  are  you,   professional  gardener? 
Why  not  come  out  to  protect  the  craft? 
TIMBER  TOPPER. 

SltiMitioiia  Wanted. 

AdTartiwmeBts  will  be  inserted  under  this  bead- 


ITIRST-CLASS  carpenter  in  large  commercial 
^  place,  wberp  steady  msQ  is  wanted.  Ch. 
Hnbner,  775  Third  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

■piBST-CLAFS  florist  aud  landscape  gardener* 
^  Scandinavian,  82.  Blnirle,  16  year's  experlenoe. 
Europe  and  U.  A.,  wants  position.  Address  Florist 
82.  Post  Ofllce,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

BY  women,  each  with  an  infant  or  young  child, 
sltaatlons  In  the  country  (general  housework, 
plain  cooking,  etc.,)  In  New  York  and  adjacent 
BUtes.  Small  wages  expected.  Railroad  fare  paid 
by  Association.  Apply  State  Charities  Aid  Awoci- 
atton.  IPS  East  Twenty-second  St..  New  York  City. 

n-ARDENEBS.  farmers,  etc.— Employers  desiring 
^  the  services  of  reliable  men  to  fill  positions  ss 
above.  ar«*  Invited  to  correspond  with  ns.  On  our 
Register  are  the  names  of  excellent  men  whom  we 
have  known  for  a  long  time.  No  fee  charred  to  any 
<ine.->R.  A  J.  Farqahar  &  Co .  Seedsmen,  16  and  19 
Sopth  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

TTEAD  GARDENERS.— We  have  constantly  on 
-"•  hand  Gardeners  of  all  kinds,  single  and  mar- 
ried—men competent  to  take  cbanre  of  graperies, 
greeabooses,  vegetable  gardens,  lawns,  roads,  and 
the  nsaal  work  pertaining  to  their  profession. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Peter  Henderson  A  Co., 
86  A  87  Cortland t  St.,  New  Yorla 

"IXr ANTED  situation  by  thorough  practical  Eng- 
^^  lish  sravdener,  with  twelve  shears'  experience 
In  America  in  all  branches,  Inclndlngpalm^  orchids, 
ros«»8.  chryssnthemams.  forcing  vegetables  and 
fmlt,  decorating,  and  the  building  of  greenhouses, 
flrst-class  refe*ences.  afe  84.  married,  one  girl; 
would  not  refuse  i^econd  position  on  good  piece. 
Address  Palmer  28,  Gardner  Park.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED. 

TRates,  etc..  same  as  In  *'  For  Sale  *'  column.! 

'VD'ANTED  to  exchange.  Ohio  and  Tamer  Rasp, 
*^  berry  plants  for  fleld-grown  roses  and  orna- 
mental ahrub  cuttings.  C.  C.  Nash,  Three  Rlvers- 
Mlch. 

Tn" ANTED  sltuntlon  by  boy,  Entrllsh,  age  17,  on 
*^  gentlemen's  place  under  a  gardener,  or  local 
place  where  all  branches  of  bedding  can  be  learned, 
two  years*  experience.  Address  J.  R.,  489  Bramhall 
Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

PRACTICAL  gardener  and  florist,  thoroughly  ex- 
-*-  pertenced  with  gardening  and  greehonse  woric, 
would  like  situation  with  a  gentleman's  private 
place.  82  years,  married,  no  family,  personal  and 
written  references.  Address  Connecticut,  Box  S2. 
Wethersfleld.  Conn. 

CITUATION  wanted.— Gardener,  single,  age  40, 
^  well  up  in  all  greenhouse  work,  Includina  hot- 
house crapes,  muwrooms,  etc.,  and  competent  in 
general  management  of  private  place,  havlscr 
English  training  with  American  experience.  A  f"- 
dress  F.  A.,  Box  1604.  Sta.  P.,  Phlla..  Pa. 
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PAPERS,  MA0AZINE8,  ETC.— We  will  make  yoa 
-^  liberal  concetsions  when  yoo  order  other  pertod- 
loals  for  the  year,  whether  In  connection  with  your 
own  anbecrlptlon  or  not  Send  na  yonr  list  for  esti- 
mate American  Qardenlng.  P.O.  Box  1697,  New  York. 


ff^ 


Illustrated  Oafealoinie  for  utainp. 

Ma4al  aad  MylMU  Awar4«4  at  th«  Wsrid^  Mhk 

A.K.WIUJA1U,  76liaoeBt.Brlitol.C^ 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

"  FLOWER  gUEBIES  "  ,t?h'S5S:»^?gli''S 

cmeetlona  and  anawere,  dlecnaalng  600  floral  topics. 
Price,  *ZS  eta. The  Courier,  Box  A,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

CALIFORNIA  LANDSarerich 

sadoa|7tMlot86|MraonAT  ESMNDIM.  0«»w.toe«M«. 
Inaont.  oIItw,  pninM,  appleibhaj*  frBln^  «(o.  BaM  ■ommw  «ad 
vtntwoUnuttelnU.B.  Seadatsmplbriniu.  pMBpMttoHnM 
M»  laM  A  Tewa  Oe.  at  iMtadMe,  Lm  AMvtai  wBn  Dttfa^  CM. 

Manttoa  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

CM  I  DC  Tllttn         The  best  for  florists, 
vnllv  HoldSa  gardeners,  etc.,  Is 

Keliev's  Florists'  Shears 

_ancf  Flower  Gatherer.  ^ 

Circular     free.        rL«>KiflTS 
gUEAB  OO.,  Fvraeat,  Ohio. 


aCitton  Amerioaa  Qardenlng  wiien  ywi  write 
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BERRY  BASKETS 

AlTD 

CRATES 

of  all  kinds.    Also  material 
in  the  Flat.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prioe  List 

WEBSTER  BASKET  COMPANY, 

WBB8TSB,  lioek  Box  4S,  Bffonroo  Co.,  N.T. 

Mention  American  QeManlng  wtoen  yog  wrtts. 

Osdar  Oil  Soap  l:^!e3^:'ir:;.''ii 

wweeeaa    vie  wv«|p  ^^    areenhonae    ase. 

Kills  ee«le«tlirlp»e»lder,  mealy  baff«fly»e|e. 

The  beet  preTentlve  if  need  oftener  aa  a  wash  i 
keape  foliage  brta ht  and  elean.    Kills  leae  en 


deve*  eats* 

la  ponnd  tina, 
by  Seeder 


iffe  brtaht  and 
:e»fewl«ete«i 

lna.«Oota.xhalf 
men  and  Fie 


Pat  np 

ponnda,  16  oti  eaoh.  Seld 


erlata.  Half  pound  trial 
iin  maiiea  on  reoeipi  of  %  eta.,  enonch  for  tea 
calloni  solntlon.   Addreee  the  Manntaeturera 

AUGUST  RdliKn  A  SONS, 

P.  O.  station  B.  US  W.  Mth  St.,  New  York 

Mention  American  QaManlng  wtoen  yon  write. 


::IRON  and  STEEL: 

ROOFING 

* '  is  cheaper  than  ahinfflee,  beoanse  the  flnt  ooat  la  no  * ' 
H  greater  and  the  Ufftina  qualities  are  doable;  if  <' 
(,  kept  properly  piiinted  if  will   lout  Indefinitely. 


Good 

For  t 


corruifw»M  S»«»el 


Roof  nt  2^0  per  sgnare  foot. 
ulurs  uD(i  estimate  address 


A  «ur  tAMrtinoniNx.  circui 


Mention  American  Gardening  wh^n  you  write. 


SOLD  BY 

THE  SEED 

DEALERS  OF 

AMERICA. 

f  Kor  pamphlets 
addrtfss 

B.  HAMMOND. 

Fithkill-nn- 
Hudson.  N.  Y. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


AGITATORS 
HAeiTATE! 

keep    the  liquid    alwnysJ 
i  stirred  to  a  point  of  uiilltv.7 

TbeDEMiN6AUT0MATICl 

coinl>in<'S  inor«  goti<l  ((iialitics  than  J 
unv  ogllslor  «iiflir  iimrkpt.  Usedl 
only  on  the  l)K119i(J  SPRAYINVJ 
OITFITS.  Spray  with  BordfauxC 
KoMJi«,"Th.«  World"!iB«»«t.*'  Han.l- | 
some  40-Png).*  Book  on  Spraying^ 
I  »cm  frt*  on  nppliration.  '       1 

THE  DEMING  CO.^ 
SALEM,  OHIO. 

HEinoN  A  HUBBEI.L, 

Gfnp-al  W«':<tern  A(rettt?«. 
61-89  Je^Torf  on  St ,  Chicago.  < 
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.vrention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


Tlie  Cultivation  of  Phaiaenopsis* 

In  early  boyhood  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
study  the  nature  of  the  phalaenopels,  and 
believe  I  was  fairly  successful  with  the 
collection  which  wae  ander  my  care  at  Sum- 
mit, N.  J. 

I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  a  very  short  time  when  we  will 
have  the  phalaenopsls  on  the  cut  flower 
markets  of  the  United  States,  as  plentiful 
as  is  the  cattleyii  to-day.  Who  of  us  would 
have  thought,  ten  years  ago,  that  the  de- 
mand for  cattleya  blooms  would  have 
reached  the  proportion  it  has  assumed  at 
the  present  time?  Fifteen— yes,  or  even 
ten— years  ago  there  was  little  indication 
that  the  love  for  orchids  and  orchid  flow- 
ers would  grow  80  rapidly. 

I  do  not  deem  it  expedient  to  go  into  the 
history  of  the  phalaenopeis,  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
is  not  yet  w^  enough  known  to  have  any 
really  authentic  history.  There  is  now,  I 
believe,  only  one  noteworthy  collection  of 
this  orchid  In  the  country,  since  the  sud- 
den and  untimely  ending  of  Mr.  Q.  Am- 
sinck's  collection  at  Summit,  N.  J.,  which 
was  the  healthiest  ever  seen,  according  to 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  orchid  experts 
on  both  continents. 

In  treating  of  the  cultivation  of  any 
plant  grown  under  glaM,  we  must  begin 
with  the  house  in  which  we  are  to  grow 
it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  house 
specially  built  for  phalaenopsls;  any  ordi- 
nary stove  house  will  do.  Neither  does  it 
make  much  difference  whether  the  house  is 
built  north,  south,  east  or  west,  providing 
you  have  the  desired  temperature,  which  is 
65  degrees;  nothing  more  nor  less;  no  varia- 
tion from  that  in  the  winter. 

The  next  thing  necessary  about  the  house 
is  a  full  supply  of  pure  air.  Ventilation  is 
one  of  the  greatest  essentials  to  their 
well  being.  I  have  often  been  told  by 
orchid  growers  never  to  put  air  on  the 
phalaenopsls  when  it  was  freezing  hard 
outside.  Weil,  contrary  to  advice,  I  have 
put  it  on,  and  kept  it  on  all  the  time, 
whether  the  temperature  waa  above  or  b^ 
low  sero;  but  when  the  weather  was  damp 
or  cloudy,  down  came  the  ventHators 
tight.  CO  remain  so  until  the  outside  at- 
mosphere became  purified,  when  I  would 
put  on  air  again  very  gradually. 

Heating  is  another  fkctor  which  is  too 
oft6n  omitted  when  required.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  a  little  fire  heat 
in  summer  to  keep  the  inside  atmosphere 
purified.  The  fires,  therefore,  should  never 
be  allowed  to  go  out  during  the  summer 
months;  so  that  when  the  day  is  damp  or 
cloudy,  you  are  always  prepared  to  get 
the  best  of  the  fungi  which  are  «ure  to  ac- 
cumulate on  the  compost  in  such  weather— 
a  disease  which,  if  allowed  to  grow  and 
reach  the  roots  or  foliage  of  the  plants,  is 
bound  to  bring  dire  results.  An  excessive 
dampness  in  the  houae  will  bring  black  or 
yellow  spot  on  the  foliage — the  worst  dis- 
ease of  all  to  get  rid  of.  In  this  case,  I 
know  of  only  one  course  to  pursue,  and 
that  is  a  continual  watch  over  every  indi- 
vidual plant.  When  this  trouble  is  dis- 
covered the  remedy  is  simple,  viz.:  As 
soon  as  observed  on  the  leaf,  take  your 
knife  and  cut  off  that  portion  of  it  where 
the  disease  has  manifested  itself,  cutting 
at  least  half  an  inch  below  the  spot,  though 
it  may  be  the  top  leaf.  It  seems  hard  to 
do  this,  but  you  will  find  by  continuing  this 
course  right  along  in  every  case,  and  then 
using  plenty  of  sulphur  on  the  part  of  the 
leaf  you  have  cut  through,  that  you  will 
have  no  more  trouble  with  spot. 

Another  mischievous  imp  that  brings 
about  a  great  deal  of  vexation,  and  proves 
a  great  drawback  to  this  magnificent  or- 
chid, is  yellow  thrlp — the  most  desperate 
little  insect  that  I  have  ever  had  to  contend 
with.  To  get  rid  of  him,  as  usual,  keep  a 
close  watch  and  use  tobacco  in  all  forms; 
have  some  fresh  stems  on  your  pipes,  and 
always  keep  a  little  fresh  stems  in  water 
to  sponge  with;  give  a  light  fumigation 
three  times  a  week.  If  this  is  done  regu- 
larly, it  will  keep  the  thrip  within  bounds. 

Phalaenopsls  requires  to  be  shaded  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  at  all  times. 

Watering  is  another  of  the  most  essential 
duties   connected  with  the  growth  of  this 


♦Paper  read  by  Peter  McDonald,  before  the  New 
York  Oardenerft*  Society,  February  13, 1897.  ' 
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Is  a  vigorous  feeder  and  re- 
sponds well  to  liberal  fertiliza- 
tion. On  corn  lands  the  yield 
increases  and  the  soil  improves 
if  properly  treated  with  fer- 
tilizers containing  not  under 
7%  actual 

Potash. 

A  trial  of  this  plan  costs  but 
little  and  is  sure  to  lead  to 
profitable  culture. 

All  about  Potash— the  reraks  of  its  use  by  aotoales* 

petimem  oo  the  best  farms  in  the  United  Scaces-li 

told  in  a  Utile  book  which  we  publish  aiul  will  glsdlr 

WaJl  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  far  £ 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Naisan  Sc*  New  Yah. 

M^ntlnn  American  Garden Ina  when  ma  writ* 


Itainily  Stock  at  a  Prenriuai 

We  want  animals  to  show  off  our  fence.  persUtMit 
fighters  for  '•liberty."  whose  war  cry  shall  be  "up  and 
at  'em"  a?ain.  We  bought  a  Jersey  bull,  "highly 
recommended"  for  the  position,  but  two  rounds  satis- 
fied him.  and  neither  dogs  or  red  rags  could  induce 
him  to  give  the  Pag*  Pence  another  trial. 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adriin,  UktL 

Mention  American  Oardt^ning  when  ▼«m  writ* 

GOULDS'SPRAY 

PUMPS 


1 1 0  either  made  of  Braaa  or  are  Braaa 
I .  Iii«d.    No  Iron  to  mat  or  corrode. 

I  Variettea,  ueetingr  ail  the  requlre- 

mentit  of  Bpiay  Pumpe. 

GOULDS'  IfS^f 

Made  In  28  styles.  This  ithows  one  of 

GOULDS'  PORTABLE 
BRASS  FORCE  PUMPS. 

Ml  about  Spraying,  **How  and  When 
to  Spray,  *  and  valuable  Formulas  for 
J  asecticides  sent  free.    Address 

THE  GOULDS'  MFG.  CO. 

U  Orld  St.,  Seneca  Falls*  N.  ¥. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 
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CYPRESS 

If  MUCH  HbnE  DUHAl^ltHAIlPlNE 

1  SASH   BARS 
GREEMHOUSE 

ANPOT^ift  tUILDlM^JCrlKlAL.    ^ 

"CYPfiES%  LUfiftEftMWlnUSESri 

San^  l^or^&ur  Special  0rcKr^M»^i^C(f^(<fF>'^» 

T^';CT5Tain^  lumber  (b^ 


.Mention  American  Oardenlflg  Wbea  yon  vrftt. 
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orchid.  I  seldom  used  any  other  than  rain 
water,  and  that  always  of  the  same  tem- 
perature a0  the  house.  In  watering  baikets 
or  pans  (the  plants  are  generally  grown  in 
iuch).  the  best  way  is  to  have  a  barrel  or 
tank  in  the  same  house,  am  near  to  the  pipes 
ai  you  can  get  it,  and  dip  your  plants  at 
least  once  a  week.  By  this  I  don't  mean 
the  foliage  of  the  plant,  but  the  compost 
and  roots  and  up  as  far  as  the  bottom 
leaf.  This  done,  they  require  to  be  looked 
after  with  the  watering  pot  every  morning. 
They  require  this  treatment  only  when 
growing. 

When  resting,  i.  e.,  drying  them  off  a 
little,  in  order  to  get  their  flower  spikes 
through  the  hard  skin  in  their  natural  way, 
one  has  to  be  very  careful;  because  on  this 
depend^  principally  general  results.  You 
have  to  study  and  know  at  what  time  your 
plants  are  through  growing,  and  whether 
it  is  wise  to  get  them  into  flower.  To  stop 
a  plant  from  growing  in  order  to  get  it 
into  flower,  you  should'  lessen  the  watering 
gradually,  and  when  you  see  tbe  flower 
spikes  appear.  Increase  the  amount  of  wat- 
er very  slowly  until  the  flower  spikes  are 
fully  expanded. 

Do  they  need  to  be  fed?  Well,  yes,  they 
do.  I  don't  know  what  they  get  to  eat  in 
their  native  home,  but  I  do  know  that  under 
cultivation  they  will  take  a  good  meal  once 
a  week  when  growing.  Fresh  cow  manure, 
dilated  in  water  about  one  peck  to  the  bar- 
rel, is  what  I  used;  and  although  I  have 
also  used  several  fertilizers  I  have  found 
this  liquid  manure  to  be  the  best.  But 
they  should  never  be  fed  while  in  flower. 
The  same  course  should  be  observed  after 
they  are  through  flowering,  for  at  least  two 
months.  It  is  bad  policy  to  let  them  flower 
too  freely.  I  always  iflade  it  a  point  to 
phich  out  all  flower  spikes  from  weak 
plants,  and  prevent  them  flowering  at  all 
that  year.  The  following  year  you  will  get 
a  flower  spike  twice  as  strong  and  Uie 
plant  will  almost  be  double  In  size  as  a  re- 
sult of  stopping  It  from  flowering. 

Now  there  are  a  great  many  little  details 
which  I  do  not  consider  necessary  to  men- 
tk>n  here;  these  can  be  found  in  several 
orchid  books.  Sufflce  it  to  say  that  you 
have  in  this  paper  the  principal  points  nec- 
essary to  proper  cultivation  in  order  to  ob- 
tain best  results  with  phalaenopsis. 


Black  Knot  in  Connecticut. 

State  Pomologlst  N.  S.  Piatt,  of  Cheshire, 
thinks  black  knot  is  spreading  in  many 
parts  of  the  State,  feeding  on  trees  of  the 
wild  cherry  and  the  sweet  cherry  and  mul- 
tiplying itself  from  them.  The  disease  is 
one  that  is  readily  brought  under  control 
hy  cutting  and  burning  the  knots  and  spray, 
ing  the  trees  with  solutions  of  sulphate  of 
copper.  The  knot  spreads  by  spores  and 
copper  is  death  to  the  spore  that  It  touches. 
Spray  in  spring  before  the  buds  open,  with 
the  copper  solut'on  of  one  pound  sulphate  of 
copper  in  twenty-flve  gallons  of  water. 
Later  on.  in  early  summer,  when  the  tree 
is  growing,  give  two  or  three  sprayings  of 
strong  Bordeaux  mixture,  flnishing  by  the 
time  the  fruit  is  half  grown.  The  copper 
solution  and  the  Bordeaux  are  both  useful 
and  necessary  in  controlling  the  shot  hole 
fungus  of  the  leaf  and  the  rotting  of  the 
fruit  of  the  plum,  so  one  method  of  work 
li  serviceable  in  controlling  these  distinct 
troubles.  Bordeaux  upon  Japanese  plums 
had  always  worked  injury  to  the  foliage. 


Dicentras  Without  Price. 

The  Dicentra,  or  Lyre  flower,  known 
popularly  as  Bleeding  Heart,  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  both  an  old  and  a  new 
favorite.  Its  brilliant  color  and  lonji:  season 
of  bloom  make  it  especially  desirable,  too, 
in  a  new  light,  that  of  a  plant  for  winter 
forcing.  Being  in  almost  ever3r  garden,  and 
easily  accessible  during  any  open  spell,  it 
nay  be  utilized  thus  in  hundreds  of  homes 
where  bulbs  and  costly  plants  are  beyond 
reach.  The  new  interest  in  this  species, 
huowD  as  Dicentra  spectabilis,  has  stimu- 
lated interest  in  others  of  the  genus.  Dicen- 
tra cucullaria,  popularly  known  as  Dutch- 
mtn^s  Breeches,  is  now  offered  for  sale  at 
ao  cents  per  plant.  Those  who  know  its 
haunts  may  easily  obtain  it  from  the  woods, 
•A  both  this  aod  the  allied  Squirrel  Corn 
way  be  known  by  their  peculiar  r->otH. 


AaHWaOMtt^  KeKBLVT 
Plttaborffh. 

BSnCSS-BAVICAH 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVZS-OHAIOSBS 
Pittabiuvfa. 

FAHHBSTOOK 

Pittaborrh. 

AHCHOE       1 

I  CinehmatL 


New  York. 


ATLASnO 

B&ADLIT 

BROOSLTM 

JEWSTT 

ULSTBE 

UHXOV 

SOTTTRIBir 


coxjlue 

KI330tfU 
RSO  SEAL 
COXJTEMXK 


jyBs  T.  xswn  *  bbos  00 

PhilMlelphi*. 
UOBLir 

CUrvknd. 


C3KKEU 


Baffalo. 
LodsTiUaw 


THESE  brands  of  White  Lead 
(see  list)  are  not  made  by 
any  patent  or  quick  process,  but 
by  the  '^  old  Dutch "  process  of 
slow  corrosion.  They  are  the 
best;  are  the  standard,  and  have 
been  for  years.  Protect  your  in- 
terests by  making  sure  the  brand 
is  right. 

I^f^f^f^  By  using  National  Lead  Co.'»  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
|-<  1^  IH  IH  o„^  uny  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
*  aV*-'*-'  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 
intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,   i  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Send  for  our  new  prioe  with  Ust  extn  dlMHrnatu  All  o( 


STMDtRD  FLOWER  POTSiggS>'S^^s£ 

THC  WHILLDIN  POTTERY  CO..  718-T19  WHARTON  8T.    IJJJILADKtPHI*. 

Mention  American  Gardening  whan  you  write. ^^ 

ijlvAoO  HothouseI"anI*HoVbi^^^ 

VANHORNE,  GRIFFEN  &  CO. 

^r^  ©*»..       'V'a  V^^iSicVvrT  NEW  YORK. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


!B 


OWKER'S    FERTILIZERS 


I 


for  HOUSE  PLANTS, 
LAWNS,  GARDENS, 
FARM  CROPS. 


A   book   on      Window   Gardening," 
and  enough  odoHeee  fertlH  A^j. 
Izer  for   thirty  plente  three  /JlC- 
monthe,    eent   by   meil   for  a-wVl 


Catalogue  free.    State  for  what  purpoee  fertilizer  la  wanted  when  writing 


FERTILIZER   CO. 


Boston. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL     ARCHITECTS     AND     BUILDERS. 

•TSAM  AMD  HOT  'WATBK  BBATIMO  BMOIMBBKS. 

PUuu  and  BfUmMW  fnniMiad  on  a^lwtlon. 


lattMl  •«U««r*  of  •fMMlMm*  Wnietarra.   •■■  Nlchaal  AwMds  at  Mm  WorM**  Pain 

8«Dd  four  MOU  PMtac*  (or  Illattratad  CaUlogua. 

4K0H1TE0TUBAL  OPFICB,  160  FIFTH  AVB.,  COB.  aiat  0TBSBT,  NEW  TOBK 
VwLCfTjt  IrTliMrtoB.«B.H«4a«B,II«wYMrfr-  ManUonpapet 
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&VPDENS 


\m 


wirE 

ARE 
MANY 


and  otbeD  &oeni  to 

lui^bletoboar^  Thitj 

Is  doubly  true  wlion 

sJickQOJiS   comes    to   licr 

and  loavL^  Jn  Itis  waka 

that  coudl Lion  of   lasai- 

tudo    TPhlcli  bc-spoiJis  a 

broken  dowu  condJtlou, 

^Tho  most   fruitful  causes  of 

tbcat?  cDiidltk>n!i  are 

FEMALE  COMPAlNTSp 
Bright*g  Disease, 

URII^JAaV    TrQU9LES« 

General  Desiut^, 

AND  Malaria. 
A  ftnre  and  eW&ctoBl  reme^ij 
for  til 0*0  and  all  dUijajiei*  result' 
In^  from  disordered  Kldnej*  und 
Liver  19 


It  is  a  poTfily  TeffBtabla  prep- 
sratloD  that  has  cured  thou- 
sands and  will  cura  you. 

Lar^o  sized  bottlers  or  new  style 
small  ur  ohl'b  at  your  nearest  store. 


Mention  American  Gardening  irtien  yon  write. 

DISCOVERED  t^Til.r^JTSSXffSStSi 

WMhlBf.  ftiMl  la  ft  wMk  nawra  aU  pimple*,  hUrtlwftdi  ftad  tM.  Bfa    ' 
Ih*  tUm  wlthoQl  IrriutlMi.  PwflMdy  hftmlM ;  mmUm  MpdMM. 
Itawo— titopwpftWCT— ^loUtitoiol^    BMlptftadfUli 

Mentlan  Amerloan  Gardening  wliwi  yon  write. 


™f5«K«o  DAHLIAS 

•1.00  per  dos.  Catalogue  Free. 

LOTHKOP I  man,  l.  Bridpwator,  Miss. 
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ALL   THE  LATE8T  NOVELTIES 

▲m  rLum  that  oaTt  n  bad  mumwHamm. 
OasBM,  Italia  and  Aaetria,  at  •!  eaeh. 

New  ROMS,  New  Tnitt,  New  Shrabe,  New  BoIIm. 
10  OjmU  for  91.^  for  M  ote.    Book  on  Oaetl  U< 

Bsa.as&d»*BSfc.ss*'"*»- »» »« «^ «« 

A.  BLAWC  dc  CO..   -    Philadelphia, 


Mention  American  Gardening  w^en  yon  write. 

We  have  the  larveet  and  flnen 

Colleotf  on  of 
PALMS,  OKOHIDB.  FEB?fg 
and  FOLIA«E  PLANTS 
I  „     ,  'or  Ooneerratorlet. 
I  Hardy   Herhaeeeae    Plaata, 
'  ^     Plawerias,  Shade  and 
Ornamental    Traee.     TIaea. 
Ereryihlnff  for  a  prlTAte  pleoe. 
B^ttmates  and  Plani  for  FUntlna 
Fiaoe«  and  fomliiblng   etock 

8IEBRECHT  k  SON'S, 
M—  Hill  Haraeriee.      .      New   Raehelle,  N.  Y. 

ManttoH  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

AMERICAN  QARDENINQ 

AND  The  Ohio  Farmer, 

Both  One  Tear  Baeh  fer  only  $1,60, 
THE  OHIO  FARMEB  !•  a  large,  90  page  weeklj.  |1 
per  year.  A  National  Farm,  Stock  and  Btome  JoumaL 
and  b  Clearly  the  Leader  of  the  Asriealtaral  Prea* 
of  Amerlea.  It  pays  more  for  Ulnstrailona,  Correepon- 
denoe  and  Matket  Reporte  than  any  other  of  it«  clam. 

It  U  the  Beet  and  Ooftta  ao  mora  than  othenu 
Bead  for  a  SAMPLE  COPT  to  THE  OHIO  FARMER, 
Clereland,  O. 

^OTTHE  OHIO  FARMER  wlU  utart  their  paper  the  date 
the  order  is  recelred  by  them,  and  continue  to  Jan .  18W- 
14  moatha.  If  ardered  at  aaee.   Addresa  all  order*  tr 

AMERICAN  QARDENINQ.  P.  0.  Boi  1697,  New  York 


ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


POPULAR    NOTES    POR    THE  8UCCBSSPUL 
AnATBUR* 

CONTAGIOUS  CHARACTBR  OF  ROUP. 

A  late  bulletin,  put  out  by  our  Govern- 
ment, dealfl  largely  with  roup  tm  a  con- 
tagious disease.  The  greateet  cause  for  ita 
increase  and  spread  Ilea  In  thla,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  poultry  keepere  cannot 
yet  be  made  to  understand  the  absolute  need 
of  separation  of  the  infected  from  the  non- 
infected  birds.  It  is  said  tbat  fowls  are 
more  subject  to  contagion  than  any  other 
farm  animals,  from  the  way  in  which  they 
obtain  their  food.  There  are  those  who 
affirm  that  a  genuine  case  of  diphtheritic 
roup  was  never  yet  cured.  Our  Government 
experts,  however,  deprecate  the  killing  of 
birds  affected,  and  sonsider  that,  though 
the  ditease  often  runs  through  a  long 
chronic  stage,  it  is  controlled  with  fair  eaoe 
by  the  use  of  disinfectants.  Of  these,  a 
weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  is  the  best. 
The  present  writer,  however,  is  fSin  to  put 
into  words  the  warning  never  to  allow  the 
disease  to  reach  the  ihlrd,  or  diphtheritic 
stage.  If  it  does,  the  unfbrtunate  poultry 
owner  will  w^sh  that  he  had  never  been 
born,  or,  at  least,  that  he  had  never  been 
born  to  poultry  keeping. 

A  STANDBY  AND  ITS  IMPROVBMBNT. 

"The  good  old  petunia"  is  so  old  and  m> 
common  that  many  are  inclined  to  pass  it 
scornfully.  Its  value  for  the  window  box 
never  faila  to  appear  with  experience,  and 
as  a  window  pot  plant  it  seldom  falls  to 
give  the  best  of  results  (in  single  forms,  at 
least),  unless  the  heat  is  too  great.  Those 
who  know  only  the  good  old  petunia  could 
hardly  believe  their  eyes  if  newly  intro- 
duced to  the  good  new  petunia.  In  sixe,  in 
form,  in  coloring,  the  improvements  are 
marvelous,  while  the  satisfactory  <^idracter 
of  the  plant  is  stili  one  of  its  best  features. 
An  exceedingly  fine  veranda  box  seen  last 
fall  showed  nothing  else  anywhere  ap- 
proaching a  pale  pink  double  petunia,  of 
only  medium  size«  but  extremely  florifer- 
ous.  In  its  solid  pink  doubleness  anl  round 
smoothness  of  form  it  much  resembled  a 
dainty  pink  rose.  Cuttings  taken  from  it  In 
the  fall  are  now  budding. 

THB  NBIV^  BOUOAINVIIXBA. 

The  Bougalnvilleas  are  practically  un- 
known as  window  plants;  yet  when  the 
open  eyed  window  gardener  sees  any  cme 
plant  described  as  "the  most  useful  and 
brilliant  flowering  i>lant  known"  she  at  once 
recognizes  a  subject  for  Inquiry  and  experi- 
ment. The  words  quoted  are  applied  de- 
scriptively to  the  new  Bougainvillea  glabra 
Sajiderlana.  It  has  also  been  called  the 
most  sensational  plant  of  its  introductory 
year,  and  is  said  to  be  of  very  easy  culture 
in  the  window.  It  is  a  plant,  however, 
which  one  must  know  how  to  handle.  Its 
brilliancy  consists  not  so  much  in  the 
flowers  as  in  the  large  rosy  crimson  bracts 
which  surround  them.  It  is  a  summer 
bloomer. 

GRBVILLEIA  BT  AI#. 

When  the  tiny  Grevilleas  were  seedlings 
of  barely  two  inches  high  it  was  said  that 
their  beauty  barely  equaled  that  of  any 
self-respecting  "rag-weed."  But  as  they 
approach  more  nearly  the  stature  of  real 
plants  their  beauty  increases.  It  was  only 
yesterday  that  an  onlooker  exclaimed:  "Oh! 
isn't  it  beautiful!  And  see,  here  is  a  little 
one  that  has  come  up  in  the  pot  just  beside 
it!"    Now,  the  little  one  was  a  "rag- weed  I" 

SBBDLING  MORNING  GLORIES. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  ago  that  a  gray 
headed  man,  who  has  been  in  the  seed  busl- 
ness  more  years  than'  many  of  us  have 
lived,  said  to  me:  "Did  you  ever  try 
Morning  Glory  in  the  window?"  "Oh,  yes." 
"Well,  didn't  you  like  it?"  "Yea.  Indeed! 
And  the  most  interesting  part  of  it  was  that 
the  vines  bloomed  while  so  very  email." 
"Tou  are  right;  and  they  keep  It  up,  too. 
There  isn't  anything  better  adapted  to  give 
pleasure,"  he  said,  fervently.     The  present 


I  A  Lost  Voice. 


Advertising  will  do  a  great 
many  things,  but  it  won't  bring 
about  the  return  of  a  lost 
voice.  The  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  begin,  at  once,  the  use  of 
the  sovereign  cure  for  all  affec- 
tions of  the  throat  and  lungs- 
Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Croup, 
Whooping  Cough,  etc.  It  has 
a  repntation  of  fifty  years  of 
cures,  and  is  known  the  world 
over  as 

AYER»S 
Cherry  Pectoral. 


is  a  very  good  time  to  put  in  a  few  Morn- 
ing Glory  seeds  *nto  some  extra  pot,  and  it 
might  be  well  worth  while  to  find  ou 
whether  the  glorioua  new  Japanese  torts 
are  amenable  to  window  culture. 

MTRA  V.  NORYS. 


Now  that  almost  every  State  has  an  ex- 
periment farm  or  station,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  TM^  Rural  New-  Yorker  esUblish- 
ed  the  first  experiment  grounds  in  this 
country.  It  is  being  conducted  yet  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  paper, 
in  which  the  reports  of  the  experiments  are 
exclusively  published.  Send  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  New  York,  for  free  sample. 
We  can  send  it  and  American  Gardeklng. 
both  one  year  for  $i.8o. 

CRAY  HAIR  MADE  DARK 

%»hMah«HgMWMa.  Hm  Mkaa  tlfe  bslr  p«v.  yanawiHwi 
*Hlv«  ftr  ». aa.  Mr.  A.  HIHneLn,  48U  Xvwa  A«eH  81.  JU^  la 

Mantlon  American  Gardening  when  yoo  write. 

REMi  BuuLiEH,  gr.irs:p*'R?aii^sJ 


A  Superfine  Miztare,  made  ap  o' 

very  bent  named  varieties  up 

I*    choice  nn-named  seedlings.  Fine 

bkramlng  buiha  at  91.00  per  IDS, 

$8.00  per  1000;    by  express,  purchaser's  ezpenie. 

J.  A.  SEED,  (QiadioliM  SptclalisI).  CANTON,  ONW. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


k%%       %       c       J       ^o  oarafally  selectM  ii 

Aliens  Seeds  lir,?:;:?' .«•'"-•? 

tlTeneasaDdnl 

natiog  qualities  i  thovsands  use  them,  inowcr  or 
Tacretahie.  Lanre  eatalogue  free.  The  best  sod 
earliest  Peas.  Corn.  Beets.  Asters.  Paoslee.  Nsstsr- 
tlums.  Sweet  Peas. 

O.     E.    ALLEN.    Brattleboro,    Vt 

Mention  Amsrican  Gardening  when  yog  writs. 


lOc.  FOR  ONE  DIME  lOc 

LeROT  I.  BROWI  A  SOIS, 

OLYDE,  OHIO,  U.  8.A., 

To  introduce  themselves  to  the  trade,  will  send 
you,  postpaid 

3  Extra  Fine  Clietry  Currant  Rtits. 

WRITR  TO-DAT. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


Wild  Ferns 

aod  Flowers 

The  most  besQtlfol  that  grow  In  aU  ooQjitriM.  ^ 
aruw  snd  test  tliem  in  thli  cUmste,  and  veil  tlie 
h&rdle^t .  Hardy  orchids,  ferns,  rlne*.  clloaber^, 
lilies.  Hhrubs.  trees.  Plants  for  sun  and  diade. 
for  boor  and  rock -work,  border  plants,  eie. 
Surpriunsly  low  prices  for  the  quaUtyand  kind 
ofstook. 

My  lllfiatrmted  <»Ulogii«  dMerlbM  ftboat  700  kisAi.    (riU 
wImm  to  plant  Mid  how  to  fro*  them.      MalM  for  S  pnt  Maap. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  writs. 
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Questions  Answered. 

Ottr  Inqiury  Department  is  a  Bureau  of 
Inlormation.  to  which  tubMriben  can  apply 
frdely  tor  advice  on  all  tubjects  in  the  field 
#1  horticulmre. 

A  W€  cmmmot  undertake  U  re^  if  mmU, 

MAKING  A  ORSSNHOimB. 

(Belns  a  \aftT  of  flowen  and  not  haTlng  a 
cood  place  to  raise  them  ln»  I  apply  for  infor- 
mation. In  the  rear  of  the  house  I  rent  stands 
an  old  wood  shed,  which  I  think  I  can  turn 
Into  a  small  greennouse.  I  hare  an  opportunity 
of  purchaainc  Tery  cheaply  some  sashes,  2  feet 
A  inches  by  8  feet  U  Inches.  With  six  of  these 
I  think  I  could  oorer  a  place  about  7  feet 
Muare.  Please  tell  me  which  way  I  am  to 
build  the  roof,  whether  to  make  It  a  lean-to 
or  eren  span.  Do  you  think  an  otl  heater 
would  cive  sufficient  heat  to  keep  the  plants 
from  freexlDg?  I  have  a  heater  that  heaU  a 
room  15  feet  sQuare,  but  do  not  know  how 
It  woDld  answer  in  the  place  I  am  thinklnc 
of  buUding.  I  think  one  bench  would  be 
«ulllcient  for  the  flowers  I  haye.  1  am  not 
mble  to  go  to  any  great  expense,  as  I  do 
not  expect  to  make  any  m<mey  by  it.  wanting 
tlie  plants  for  house  and  small  garden.— F. 
J.   M.) 

The  even  span  would  give  the  moet  light 
«nd  in  that  way  would  be  the  best:  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  Increase  the  exposure 
«nd  make  the  heating  In  the  winter  more  dlf- 
flcnlt  which,  with  you.  Is  a  consideration. 
There  la  no  doubt  that  by  lining  the  board 
walla  with  felt  or  paper  used  for  building 
purposes  to  keep  out  the  cold  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  oil  heater,  you  would  be  able  to 
store  quite  a  good  many  plants  and  get  oon- 
alderable  satisfaction.  Certainly  In  the  early 
aprlng  It  could  be  turned  to  good  account. 

BBRMI70A  I«IIiIB9  FATONO. 

d^at  year  my  Bermuda  lilies  In  consenr- 
atory.  twenty-five  in  number,  all  formed 
iNids.  but  they  did  not  fill  out.  turned  white 
and  dropped  oif.  I  am  afraid  the  same  thing 
will  happen  this  year.  Please  tell  me  what 
to  do  to  prevent  it.-^J.  H.  C.) 

If  the  roots  are  in  good  condition  and 
proper  attention  be  paid  to  watering,  there 
la  no  reason  why  the  buds  should  fall  to 
snature.  Possibly  In  a  previous  season  they 
were  kept  too  hot  and  too  dry. 
SOIL  FOR  BOSKS. 

(I  have  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  that 
was  used  for  cow  pasture  until  three  years 
4ISO.  Since  then  It  has  been  used  for  growing 
vegetables.  If  I  sow  the  same  in  cow  peas 
Chls  summer  and  plow  under  will  that  sell 
<lf  cow  manure  <be  mixed  with  It)  be  suitable 
for  growing  roses  under  glass T  Which  grass 
forms  the  best  sod  for  roses,  violets,  etat— 
Subscriber.  Md.) 

The  soil  mentioned  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered fit  for  forcing  roses.  It  would  contain 
over  much  humus  and  be  deficient  in  fiber. 
The  best  sod  is  that  from  old  pasture  land 
with  good  strong  loam,  no  matter  If  It  hee 
not  been  recently  manured,  for  to  such  cow 
manure  can  be  added. 

TIBBBBOSBS  OUT  OF  DOOBS. 

(What  la  the  rlgrht  treatment  for  tuberoses 
to  make  them  bloom  in  the  open  ground? 
Will  eastern  exposure  do?  Do  not  have  any 
aun  after  12  o'clock.— S.  W.  G.  P.,  liass.) 

Tlie  exposure  suggested  Is  not  well  adapted 
lor  tuberoses.  They  would  be  apt  to  bloom 
lata.  The  tuberose  Is  a  heat  and  light  loving 
subject,  and  as  such  enjoys  a  strong  ex- 
9oenre. 

VIOIiBT  LBAF  WITHBBIlf  O. 

Of  you  could  give  mejoy  Information  as  to 
the  cause  and  remedy  of  the  withering  of 
leaf  on  English  violets  which  have  been  in  a 
•cold  frame  for  the  winter,  I  would  be  obliged. 
— F.  B.  T.,  Biass.) 

The  leaves  would  hardly  wither  unless  the 
plant  sufltered  in  some  way.  aa  want  of  mola. 
tare.    Send  specimen  of  leaves  for  examlna- 


JU10IMM>Bin>B01IS  NOT  FLO^VTKBING. 

(My  Rhododendrons  have  not  bloomed  in 
•wo  years.  Can  you  tell  me  the  reason? 
They  look  perfectly  healUiy,  the  leaves  are 
a  fine  color  and  the  plants  are  growing  larger 
each  year,  but  no  bloom.  I  have  twelve 
to  a  clump  partially  shaded  by  buve  trees. 
Do  you  think  the  roots  of  the  trees  are  in- 
teiferiaiL  or  U  the  soil  not  rich  enough? 
It  la  only  three  years  since  they  were  set 
out.— Mrs.  A.  P.  M.) 

Cut  a  trench  a  foot  wide  near  the  bed  so 
«  to  cheek  the  roou  of  the  trees  robbing 
the  rhododendrons;  cover  the  roots  with  short 
manure  and  water  copiously  during  the  month 
Of  June  while  the  new  growth  is  being  made 
to  order  to  make  It  vigorous  enough  to  set 
■owers. 

T^nei^VB  OARI>BN  BOSB8. 

fWIU  you  kindly  name  for  me  twelve  roses 
fiw  Ifarden  that  will,  with  good  care,  and 
Wr^aetSoa,  If  necesasry.  give  me  large,  kiand- 
aome  fiowers  and  plenty  of  them.   In  color 


white,  pink,  yellow  and  shades  of  red?^ 
Jaok.) 

General  Jacqueminot,  Ulrlch  Brunner. 
Alfred  Colomb,  Paul  Neyron.  Marie  Baumann, 
Mabel  Morrison.  Anne  de  Dlesbach.  Heinrloh 
Schulthels.  La  Relne.  Mme.  Oabriel  Luiset. 
Margaret  Dickson,  Glolre  Lyonnalse.  These 
give  a  great  variation  in  shades,  except  of 
yellow,  only  the  htst  named  haTing  any 
pretense  to  that  shade.  Among  large  flower- 
ing kinds  we  know  of  no  real  yellow  to  recom- 
mend. The  Ust  is  strong  In  light  colors,  but 
for  all  that  we  would  recommend  to  you  to 
try  the  new  white  rose.  Marchioness  of  Lon- 
donderry. 

TVBBBOSBS  NOT  FBOFITABI«B. 

(Will  yen  kindly  Inform  me  If  there  is  any 
demand  for  tuberose  blooms  In  winter,  and 
If  so,  average  prices  and  method  of  forcing; 
also  best  means  of  disposing  of  cut  flowers?— 
B..  N.  J.) 

-  Tuberoses  are  not  forced  to  any  extent 
for  the  New  York  market,  except  in  frames, 
which  blooms  usually  come  in  about  June, 
July  and  August  They  are  then  frequently 
a  glut  on  the  market  The  price  varies  from 
one  cent  to  three  cents  per  spike,  in  bunches 
of  twenty-five,  and  the  flowers  must  be  very 
white  and  in  good  shape  to  sell  at  all.  They 
are  worth  more  for  home  or  local  trade. 

IflTHAT       INTBNSIVB       OULTITATION 
MBAJfS. 

fWhen  you  advocate  Intensive  cultivation, 
how  close  together  would  you  deem  It  safe  to 
plant  the  various  vegetablea.  reapeotlvely.  if 
all  work  was  to  be  done  by  hand  and  without 
horse  power?  If  you  decrease  the  distance 
between  the  plants,  which  do  you  have  to 
Increase  in  proportion  thereto;  the  amount  of 
manure,  or  the  amount  of  water,  or  both? 
And  If  you  increase  either,  how  much  Increase 
is  necessary?— Amateur.) 

Intensive  cultivation  doea  not  necessarily 
main  the  crowding  of  planta,  but  rather  the 
getting  of  many  crops  from  the  same  soil 
and  allowing  no  waate  space  or  time.  If 
room  be  not  allowed  for  horse  cultivation, 
some  will  certainly  be  needed  for  hand  cul- 
ture, but  just  how  much  must  depend  upon 


the  ouMlvator  hlmaelf .  To  crop  heavUy  means 
to  manure  heavily,  to  dig  deew  and  to  culti- 
vate the  surface  thoroughly  when  the  sanM  is 
exposed,  m  order  first  to  liberate  all  available 
plant  food  In  the  soil,  and  next,  to  conserve 
all  the  moisture  possible.  Successful  market 
gaideners  often  use  100  tons  of  stable  manure 
to  the  acre,  and  surface  dresaincs  of  lime 
and  fertilisers  besides.  Intensive  culUva- 
tion  therefore  meana  system  and  application. 
PLANTS  FOR  DBT  PLACB. 

(What  is  a  good  list  of  planta  for  bedding 
that  will  stand  drought  in  a  aandy  soil?— 
Amater.) 

It  would  not  be  wise  or  safe  to  give  auch 
a  list  No  fiowerlng  plants  will  stand  drought 
saUstactortly.  Tuberoaes,  Gladioli,  Salvlaa. 
Phlox  Drumondi,  Petuniaa,  Oannas,  Pelargo- 
niums, all  stand  strong  exposure;  so  do 
Caladium  esculentum  and  Rlcinua  and  Coleua 
as  foliage  planta.  Portnlaca  is  a  drought 
plant  par  excellence. 

fbbtiijIEbbs  for  vbobtabubs. 

(What  quantities  of  fertiliser  Is  It  safe 
to  drill  into  the  hills  or  drills  when  planUnc 
the  various  vegetables  respectively,  statinc 
what  percentage  of  nitrogen,  potMh  and 
phosphoric  acid  Is  In  such  fertiliser,  aa  you 
may  assume  for  a  atandard  In  answering?— 
Amateur.) 

The  Question  asks  too  much  for  a  reply 
here.  An  answer  would  require  details  in 
the  whole  business  of  vegetable  growing. 
Some  of  the  recently  published  books  had 
better  be  consulted.  See  page  ITS. 
VWAVU^  PBAS. 

(What  are  the  best  dwarf  peas— those  re- 
quiring no  brush-^or  a  small  garden,  quality 
and  quantity  considered?  I  eaw  it  stated  that 
early  kinds  do  not  do  well  when  planted 
later  for  main  and  late  crops.  Is  that  so?— 
N.  J.,  Elizabeth.) 

Nott's  Excelsior,  Chelsea  Gem  and  Ameri- 
can Wonder.  In  the  order  named,  are  the 
best  For  late  crops  It  is  better  to  sow  late 
kinds,  but  they  all  need  supports.  For  a 
very  late  or  chance  crop,  early  kinds  are 
usually  tried;  sometimes  this  succeeds,  but 
more  often  not 


Hot  Flashes. 

General  Derangement  and  Nervousness  Pre- 
luded by  Stomach  Trouble. 

Blood  Disorder  and  Nervousness  of 
Years  Standing. 


From  tilt  Comm/ercML^  MaUoon,  IIL 


Mrs.  Christiana  Foster  is  a  matron  of  Mat- 
toon,  who  has  recently  been  restored  to  the 
ranks  of  health  after  many  years  of  suffer- 
ing. She  gave  her  statement  to  a  reporter 
in  such  concise  shape  that  we  print  it : 

''  My  name  is  Christiana  Foster,  I  am  fifty 
years  of  age  and  a  housekeeper.  I  have 
lived  in  Illinois  ever  since  I  was  twelve 
years  old.  During  the  latter  years  of  my 
life  I  have  been  much  afflicted  with  stomach 
trouble,  blood  disorders  and  nervousness, 
and  these  were  greatly  aggravated  about  two 
years  ago,  when  I  became  subject  to  most 
disagreeable  hot  flashes,  (or  perhaps  I  should 
say  'flushes')* 

«'  I  seemed  to  be  losing  ground  all  the  time. 
I  could  not  sleep  but  lor  a  short  time,  not 
being  able  to  obtain  any  appropriate  rest, 
and  I  may  say  I  was  truly  wretched. 

*'  About  one  year  ago,.after  reading  an  ad- 
vertisement of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People,  I  determined  to  get  seme  of 
them,  and  did  so,  beginning  to  take  them 
strictlv  according  to  directions.  I  had  not 
taken  half  a  box  before  I  experienced  relief, 
and  before  I  had  taken  four  boxes,  I  was,  I 
may  say,  well.    Of  course  I  am  growing  old. 


but  that  did  not  account  for  the  bad  condi* 
tion  I  was  in,  my  blood  tUd  not  circulate, 
and  if  1  pricked  my  finger  while  sewing,  no 
blood  followed  the  puncture.  All  this  ia 
different  now,  thanks  to  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills. 

CSigned)     "  Mrs.  Christiana  Foster." 
Witness:  Mrs.  £d.  Hbarn, 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  are  not  looked 
upon  as  a  patent  medicine,  but  rather  as  a 
prescription.  An  analysis  of  their  proper- 
ties shows  that  they  contain,  in  condensed 
form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to  give 
new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and 
restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  an  un- 
failing specific  for  such  diseases  as  locomo- 
tor ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus* 
dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  ner- 
vous headache,  the  after  effects  of  la  grippe, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  pale  and  sallow 
complexions,  and  the  tired  feeling  resulting 
from  nervous  prostration,  all  diseases  re- 
sulting from  vitiated  humors  ia  the  blood, 
such  aa  scrofula,  chronic  erysipelas,  etc. 
They  are  also  a  specific  for  troubles  peculiar 
to  females,  such  as  suppressions,  irregulari- 
ties and  all  forms  of  weakness.  They 
build  up  the  blood,  and  restore  the  glow  of 
health  to  pale  and  sallow  cheeks.  They  are 
for  sale  by  all  druggists,  or  nmy  be  had  by 
mall  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company, 
Schenectady,  K.  Y.,  for  50c.  per  box,  or  six 
boxes  for  $2.50. 
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WHOLESALE  MARKET  REPORT 


New  York 

•me  effect  of  the  opening  up  of  spring 
ireatlier  early  in  the  week  wu  soon  apparent 
upon  local  or  frame  grown  atock;  never- 
theless, the  market  cleaned  up  fairly  well, 
with  prices  normal.  Southern  stock  ■uttered 
considerably  in  transit,  and  arrived  heated; 
possibly  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  waa  of  no 
value,   especially   of  strawberries. 

Hot-house    strawberries    will    be    abundant 

Cucumbers  are  abundant  and  good  in  quality; 
No.  1,  $1  to  $1.25  per  dosen;  No.  2.  7«c  per 
dozen.  . 

Mushrooms  are  selling  more  freely;  prices, 
250.  to  36c.  per  lb.  . 

Hot-house  tCHuatoes,  fancy.  80c.  per  lb., 
inferior  quality  meets  with  no  sale. 

Hotrhouse  lettuce  when  strictly  fancy  moved 
well,  at  50c..  75c.  and  H  per  dozen;  inferior 
stock  sold  slow  at  very  low  prices. 

Radishes,  Scarlet  Globe,  sold  freely  at  from 
12  to  S3  per  100  bunches.  White  Tipped  Is  not 
popular  in  the  market  now  as  against   the 

Bermuda  potatoe  growers  refused  |8  per 
barrel  In  the  island,  but  were  unable  to  mwse 
this  figure  on  the  dock  some  mornings  this 
past  week. 

Onions  are  firm.  ^^  ._. 

Fancy   celery   is  making   |6  to  IS  per  100 

'  Asparagus  is  very  plentiful,  and  falling  In 
price. 

BSfwrn"'vt  and  northern,  prlm©;--}  ^}  ^ 
Greening.  Vt.  &  nthn  p'me,  pr  bbl...l  50gl  7^ 
Baldwin  &  Greening.  Vermont,  good  1  1201  » 
Baldwin,  w'n  N.Y..  gd  to  fey.  pr  bbl.l  &|1  87 

Baldwin.  up-river._per  bbl W^i  ^ 

Greening,  w'n  N.  Y..  prime   per  bbl..l  1^1  25 
Greening   w'n  N.  Y.,  usual  loto......    22£1  22 

Greening  &  Baldwin,  ordinary,  pr  bbl  750  JK) 
Btrfiwberrlea.  ipia    io 

Florida.  Ice  boxes,  fancy,  per  qt I8g    i» 

Florida,  ice  boxes,  average  best,  pr  qt  16g  17 
Florida,  ice  boxes,  common  to  good.,    log   JJ 

Florida,  open  crates,  Lawtey 17g    zo 

Florida,  open  crates,  average  prime..    150    18 

Florida,  open  crates,  poor  to  fair 8®   m 

Ve^e table*.  ^       ^  x.  •  «»/« 

Asparagus.  Ch'n.  choice,  p.  dos.  bch.8  60a 
— Ch'n,  fair  to  prime,  doz.  bchs....2  60fl«  00 

—Ch'n,  culls  and  seconds .1  5002  25 

Beeta.  Flortda,  new.  per  bush   crate.       0    75 

— Fla.  bunches,  per  *>bl.  crate 1  6008  00 

—Charleston,  per  100  bunches 3  0004  00 

Cabbages,   per  100..... T  SI?  aS 

—Charleston,  per  bbl.  crate 1  0001  25 

—Florida,  per  barrel  crate.........    gOgJ  S 

Celery.  Fla,,  large,  per  dosen  stalks..    Tofl  » 
—Florida,  small  to  med..  per  doz...    20©   60 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  carrier 2  0002  60 

Bgg  plants   Fla.,  per  %  bbl.  box 1  5003  00 

— fU.,  per  bbl.,  crato  or  bbl 8  0008  60 

Kale,  Norfolk,  Scotch,  per  bbl. 20^   JO 

-jJorfolk.  SprouU.  P«r  barrel^. .. .    200    40 

Lettuce,  Fla..  prime,  per  %  bbl.  bask.l  7502  00 

-Fla..  fair  to  good,  per  H  **!.  baskl  2601  00 

-Fla.    Inferior,  per  %  bbL  by^.-    J501  00 

—Charleston,  per  bush,  basket 7501  00 

-N.  C,  per  barrel J  0008  50 

Onions,  iBwptern  whito,  per  bbl !  S?gS  2X 

— Baatem,  red.  per  bbl 8  »m  &0 

— Bastorn,  yellow,  per  bbl...... 8  0008  ^ 

—State  and  w'n  jrellow,  per  bbl 2  5002  75 

-Orange  Co..  yellow,  per  bag 2  7503  25 

—Orange  Co.,  red.  per  bag 8  00^  50 

-Bermuda,  per  box ^. f  ^^g  J^ 

Peas.  Florida,  per  crate  or  carrier. ..1  0002  00 

String  Beans,  Fla..  eacpress,  per  crate2  0003  00 

-Beans,  Ffa.,  freight,  per  crato... 2  0002  75 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl....^. 250    K 

Tomatoes,  Fla..  prime,  per  carrier. ..  .2  0002  50 
—Fla.,  poor  to  good,  per  carrier.  .1  0001  75 

—Key  West,  fancy,  per  carrier 1  7502  00 

-Key  Weet.  poor  to  good  ..........    7501  25 

Turnips.  Canada.  Russia,  per  bbl....    600    65 

PhiUdelphla. 

The  market  has  been  In  very  poor  condition 
lor  several  days.  Stock  is  plentiful,  but 
buyers  are  few,  and  good  prices  dlfflcult  to  ob- 
tain. 

Apples  remain  firm.  Receipts  have  been 
much  less:  In  fact,  many  firms  have  refused 
consignments,  claiming  that  there  are  so 
many  complaints  now.  as  the  apples  keep 
but  a  very  little  time.  ,  , 

Florida   strawberries   are   arriving  In    very 
poor  condition,  and  sell  slowly  at  15020c.  per 
quart 
Apples.  ^  ^^^  _ 

Spitsenberg.   fancy ?  9?S?  S 

Russetts.  fancy J  SSSl  S 

Baldwins,    fancy }  I5S?  2S 

-Fair  to  good 1  2601  60 

Greenings     1  0001  26 

Tesetablea. 

All  Southern  stock  arrives  in  poor  condi- 
tion and  low  prices  prevail;  in  fact,  in  many 
things  the  price  scarcely  pays  freight. 

Asparagus,  per  bundle 250   80 

Beets.   Fla..  per  100  bunches 2  0003  52 

Cabbages.  Fla..  per  bbl.  crate 1  0001  88 

Celery,  extra  large,  per  dozen  stalks. .    500   76 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  \>bl 500   15 

Lettuce.   Fla.,  %  bbl.  basket 15002  00 


WATER  LILIES 


AU 
•erti. 


ami  AQUATICS. 

WE  ARE  GROWERS. 

Stock  fresh  and  reliable.  Prices 
rock  bottom.     Catalogue  frsMI 


GEO.  B.  MOULDER,  Lily.Park,  Smith's^Grove,  Ky. 

Mention  Amsrlcan  Qardentog  when  yon  writo. . 


—Fla..  Fair  to  good 

Mushrooms,   per  qt 

Onions.   E«astern     white,  per  bbl 8 

—Bastorn.   yellow 2 

-Eastern,  red 3 

Peas,  Fla..  per  crate 1  25< 

Radishes.  Charleston,  per  100  bunches.l  60< 

String  beans.  Fla.,  per  crato 2  50( 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl 40( 

Tomatoes,   hot  house,   per  lb 

—Fla.,  per  carrier 3 

—Fla..    fair 2  2502  75 


llevr     Hampsihir«    Awpeiemlture.~^^ 

report  of  the  State  Bo«rd  of  Agricuhnreof 
New  Hampshire  for  two  yeara  ending  No- 
vember 1,  1896,  Just  iMued,  shows  thattlie 
agriculture  of  New  Hampshire  is  an  in- 
dustry represented  by  29,161  farms,  eon- 
taining  1,727,887  improved  acres,  valued  tt 
$66,162,160.  The  number  of  persons  sd- 
gaged  in  it  ie  42,670,  and  the  total  valus  ot 
farm  producta  about  113,000,000  annually. 


$1(10  THE  CHAMPION  OFFER  i\J^ 


OK    THE^    SKASON. 


aiMS  n.oo 


AS  follows: 


Eigiitoen  Full  Packiits  diolcii  FIoef  Snoiis.  value  $1,511 

And,  by  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers* 

Aid.  Gardening  jne  year  JEW  nanifis  only.  "    1.N 


Total  value, 

0  ^     ^Y  yv     under  the  terms  of  this  atttov,  therefore,  g^wea  yon  AMERICAS! 
^1    I  11  I    GARDENING,  the  bri/phtest  gardeninflr  l»aper  issued^  one  year. 
^  I  ^\  V\V    An^  snfflclenc  seed  to  start  a  it^oodly  sized  garden  with  some 
•^^^^  to  spare   for  yonr  fViends.    We  look  for  thousands  of  re- 

sponses to  this  the  greatest  bargain  of  the  season. 


IHE  SEEDS  OFFEtED 


are  not  of  the  cheap  varieties  which  one  finds 
advertised  and  described  in  glowing  terms  tn 
all  the  papers  at  this  time,  but  are  fUU-siicd 
packets,  of  the  most  reliable  sorts,  snch  as  we  put  np  for  the  Trade.  There 
is  not  one  cent  of  profit  to  ns  In  this  offer;  in  fkct  we  lose  money  on  every 
order  we  fill,  but  in  these  days  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  sacrifices  to  pro- 
mote business.  We  want  to  obtain  new  patrons  to  whom  to  send  our  1897 
catalogue,  and  take  this  method  as  the  most  direct  means  to  accompUsb 
same.  [ 

THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A  LIST  OF  THE  PACKETS: 


AlyMum,  Sweet.  Good 
border  plants. 

Alters,  fine  mixed.  Se- 
lect strain  B. 

Balsam,  Lady's  Slipper. 
Finest  double  mixed. 

Calendula.  Needed  in 
every  garden. 

Candytttft*  mixed. 

Carnation  Marguerttey 
Mixed.  A  genuine  nov- 
elty for  the  garden. 

Batchelor*8  Button.  The 
German  Emperor's  fav- 
orite flower. 


CosmoA,  mixed.  The 
pride  of  the  Fall  In  the 
open  garden. 

Larkspur.  Fine  for  mass 
planting,  the  herbace- 
ous border,  or  a  rock 
garden. 

Marigold,  French  var- 
ieties. 

Mignonette,  most  fra- 
grant of  all  plants. 

Nasturtium,  assorted 
oolors. 

Pansies,  Giant  strain, 
assorted  oolors. 


Petunias,  in  superb  mix- 
ture. 

Phlox  Dnimoiottdl, 

choicest  strain,  elegant   i 
for  bedding. 
Poppy,  Elliott's  mixturei 
double  flowering. 

Sweet  Peas,  in  mixture, 
including  all  the  stand- 
ard varieties. 

Riclnua,  Castor  Oil  Plant 
For  sub-tropical  effect, 
very  showy. 


The  above  collection  is  all  of  choice,  A-eeb  seed,  in  Ml 
packets,  such  as  retail  at  Ten  Cents  each,  and  is  not  made 
up  of  cheap,  unreliable  or  worthless  stock.  Our  reputation 
in  the  seed  trade  tbr  the  past  Fifty  years  is  our  voucher. 

If  yon  are  already  a  subscriber  to  AMERICAN  GARDENING,  but  want 
the  above  collection,  it  will  not  take  you  ten  minutes  to  obtain  the  sabsorip. 
tion  of  some  one  interested  in  gardening.  Send  in  this  new  name,  together 
with  $1.00,  money  order  preferred.  Orders  filled  without  delay.  Paper  and 
seeds  sent  to  separate  addresses  when  so  requested.    Address 

WI.  filXIOn  S  SONS,  '^i'?!!?'  54  Dey  St,  New  Ywt 


Mar,  27,  1897. 


AMERICAN     GARDENING. 
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OUR  .PREMIUMS  ARE  OFFERED  ^uSTsSewsSs^c^^^^^^^^^^ 
doing  we  expect  them  tO' obtain    the  new  subs':riber  and  retain  the  premium.     If  the  subscriber 
they  procure  wants  a  premium  (and  he  doubtless  will),  he,  in  turn,  should  interest  himself  in  the  same 
way.    New  names  sent  in  direct  are,  of  course,  also  entitled  to  our  premium  offers. 
Every  premium  offered  by  American  Gardening  in  1897  will  be  select  and  valuable,  and  owing  to  the  fact 
that  all  orders  will  be  filled  direct  from  growers  who  seek  the  trade  of  our  readers,  and  so  are  making  us 
great  concessions,  the' premiums,  will,  as  a  rule,  be  in  themselves  worth  the  full  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 


OFFER 
No.  66. 


THE  THREE  BEST  CANNAS  KNOWN, 

Austria,  Italia 

lbs.  FalnnaD  Hqjbfs 

Your  choice  of  one  of  the  ahove  three 
Caonas  sent,  postpafd,  for  one  new 
•ubscrlptlon.  The  set  of  three  for 
two  uew  subscriptions.    QrownlnN.Y. 

With  the  introduction  several  years  ago  of  the  famed 
Madam  Crozy  type  of  Canna  began  the  era  of  popularity 
for  this  class  of  plants,  until  now  it  has  become  tlie  most 
popular  of  all  bedding  plants  and  the  possibilities  for 
further    development  of  this  species  is  yet  far  from  beiii^  ex 
hausted.    Its  great  claim  for  popular  favor  is  the  extreiiie  eivne 
with  which  it  can  be  grown,  thus  making  it  at  once  every  lx>ay'd 
plant;  also  in  its  ready  adaptability  to  our  climate 

MR5.  F AIRMAN  ROGERS. 

Ooe  of  the  finest  American  Gannas,  was  originated  at  New- 
port, R.  I.    This  plant  often  produces  fine  branched  fiower  kt^uil^, 
and  while  in  texture,  color  and  markings  the  individual  Howur.s 
excel    the  standard  of  Mme.  Crozy,  their  superiority  in  ai^mii 
evidenced  in  the  fact  that  each  branch  presents  a  roundeil  lif.ui 
which  is  one  dense  mass  of  bloom.    The  flowers   will  mt^anure  4  inchtd  across 
each  way,  and  the  segments  (without  the  claw)  measure  2\^  x  1  \^  iDcbes.    The 
color  is  a  grand  scarlet,  bordered  with  a  narrow  band  of  gold,    Tha  compact  t^phe^  ot 
the  flower  head,  rich  color,  and  the  well-flowered  spike,  coiupLet«  its  great  vftlu   a«  a 
bedder.    It  grows  to  a  height  of  three  feet  under  liberal  treatment. 

ITALIA  and  AUSTRIA.  J^        CANNA 

Among  the  many  sterling  novelties  which  have  been  added  to  the  already  Jar^e  list  of  CanDas  duHaiif 
this  laib  three  or  more  years,  there  are  none  that  form  so  dialmct  a  br«ak  from  ^xiBting  forma,  and  which 
have  at  the  same  time  proved  such  valuable  acquisitions  to  00  r  Ust  as  tbe  above. 

In  habit,  color,  ana  style  of  growth  and  foliage,  they  resemble  a  good  deal  the  species  Caana  Saccidn, 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  parelits;  the  texture  of  the  bli^um  is  also  very  much  the  same  as  In  that 
ipeeies,  and  it  is  that  feature  which  is  decidedly  the  weakest  of  either  novelty.     This  lack  of  texture 

eanses  the  floral  segmeiits  of  each  to  bleach  out  in  the  early  season  if  grown  out  of  doors  in  a  position  exposed  to  the  strong  sunshine 
at  that  period. 

This,  however,  is  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  each  morning  while  the  spike  lasts  (and  it  usually  carries  seven  to  nine  blooms), 
one  is  treated  to  a  new,  cleao ,  bright  bloom  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  exouisite  coloring  linaginable.  Austria  is  of  the  clearest  canary- 
ysUow,  slightly  speckled  with  a  few  dots  of  red  in  the  throat.  Italiah  as  flowers  of  similarly  nued  yellow,  dotted  and  emblazoned  with 
a  dear  scarlet  which  adds  wonderfully  to  the  effect  of  its  gorgeous  coloring. 

The  spikes  and  flowers  act  somewhat  differently  from  other  Cannas  in  their  habit  and  style  of  expansion,  behaving  hi  reality  like 
the  Gladiolus,  and  being  arranged  on  one  side ;  there  is  one  expanded  bloom  and  two  partially  opeo,  and  when  the  older  oloom  is  ready, 
it  drops  clean  away,  leaving  no  trace  of  dead  or  wilted  flowers;  the  reverse  of  which  Is  a  source  of  annoyaoee  with  too  many  of  our 
good  Cannas. 

The  largest  individual  bloom  of  Austria  with  us  measured  five  and  one  quarter  inches  across,  and  the  average  on  all  the  flowers 
we  should  Judge  was  about  four  and  three  quarter  inches.  One  plant  put  out  in  June  from  a  nve  inch  pot  into  only  eight  inches  of 
very  poor  soil,  without  any  special  treatment,  produced  eleven  spikes  of  bloom,  88  growths,  and  attained  a  height  of  42  inches.  This 
woiHMrf ul  development  on  our  poor  soil,  when  compared  with  others  grown  on  equally  poor  and  still  more  sandy  soil,  goes  far  to 
piove  that  these  new  types  do  not  need  a  very  rich  soil. 

Austria  and  Italia  werealso  found  to  stand  wind  storms  better  than,  the  ordinary  kinds. 

As  a  cut  flower  they  are  unique  and  good  heef>ers.    Tfa^y  have  bee  a  aptly  named  the  "  Orchid-flowered  "  Cannas. 

Plants  ready  for  nhtpment  on  ana  alter  May  16th,  but  to  avoid  delay 
this  premium  should   be  earned   now.    as  thousands  will    want   It. 

OTHER    PREniUMS    NOT    ADVERTISED    HERE    ARE: 

Yellow    Rambler    Rose.      The  Hardiest  CUmbing  Rose  ever  Introduced,  and  the  Novelty  sensation  of  1897. 
The  demand  for  this  new  rose  is  something  phenomenal;  readers  wishing  one  should  be  early  with  their  orders. 

New    Hybrid    Sweet    Briars.      Every  garden  should  possess  a  group  of  these  beautiful  hardy  Roses- 
prolific  bloomers;  sweetly  scented ;  beautiful;   hardy;  vigorous  growers;  free  from  disease  and  the  attacks  of  insects. 

StcinclarCl    and    Small    Fruits,    oCfered  by   growers   and   specialists   from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Strawberry    Plants.      The  offers  in  this  Une  embrace  all  the  standard  well  established  sorts  and  many  Novelties. 
No  garden  should  be  without  a  strawberry  bed,  and  In  no  way  can  a  collection  be  obtained  so  easily. 


ITALIA. 


IF  TOO  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  ANY  OF  THESE  OFFERS  SEND  US  A  POSTAL  CARD  FOR  FULL  DESCRIPTIONS. 
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Oar  Premium  Offers  open  the  way  to  all  who  want  a  fine  garden, 
but  lack  the  means  wherewith  to  buy. 


Offop  No.  36. 


SENT 


NEW  subscription  at 

....BEAUTIFUL... 


$1.M 


Grower's  selection  from  leading  yarietiet. 

Of  all  premium  offers  this  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
most  tempting  and  we  ftilly  gruarantee  its  absolute 
reUablllty.  Grower  says :  "  We  will  fill  your  orders  with 
strong  well-ripened  plants,  grown  specially  for  the  purpose, 

—  from  ^5^  inch  pots.    This  Is  our  most  popular  collection 

and  It  has  made  hundreds  of  customers  for  us.  as  the  testimonials  in  our  possession  wiU 
.hour '»    In  this  collection  will  be  found  such  varieties  as : 


show.' 

Perie 

F,  Kruger 

Tlie  Bride 


Virginia 
Siiowflalce 
Bon  Sliene 


Bridesmaid  I  Cornelia  Cook 

Pink  Soupert  Maurice  Rouvler 

_     _  ilaman  Cochet         |  Catherine  ilermet 

Empress  of  China  Prince  Hohenzollem 

The  collection  embraces  a  variety  of  colors,  each  plant  Is  dJfSn*^^!^  labeW^  tihe 
collection  will  malte  a  beautiful  bed.  Packed  In  stiff,  telescoped  pasteboard  boxes,  oU 
finished  on  inside,  and  shipped  to  anv  address  In  the  IT.  S.  In  p^d  <»ndltlon. 

Orders  for  this  colleetlon  can  be  filled  at  anv  time,  but  subscribers  In  the  North  and 
West  are  advised  not  to  have  their  orders  filled  until  April  1,  or  later. 

OlVsr  No.  47. 

Sent,  Postpaid,  for  one  NEW  Subscription  at  $  1 .00. 

NEW  GIANT  FANCY  COSMOS 

(MRS.  SHBPHBRD'S  STIUIN). 

Mrs.  Shepherd^s  New  Fancy 
Cosmos  was  offered  for  the  first 
time  last  season,  but  this  Is  the 
first  time  they  have  been  offered, 
put  up  in  separate  colors,  as 
here  described : 

Of  this  strain,  five  packete  of 
which  are  offered  In  this  col- 
lection, the  grower,  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Shepherd,  of  Ventura,  Cali- 
fornia, says : 

*'No  one  else  grows  it,  and  it 
is  so  distinct  as  to  be  readily 
recognized  anywhere  by  one 
who  has  once  seen  the  different 
varieties  In  bloom.  I  have  been 
working  with  It  so  long  that  It 
has  an  individuality  peculiarly 
Ite  own." 

One  iMMskee  of  the  al>oye,  in  splendid  assortment,  containing  over  86  varieties 

of  beautiful  flowers,  in  all  shades  of  red,  pink,  mauve,  Unted  and  white. . .  16c. 

Three  packets  of  above,  in  separate  colors,  Red,  Pink  and  White,  one  packet 

of  each,  at  15c 46c . 

**  Tints  of  Dawn,**  one  packet  of  above,  lovely  tinted  flowers,  white  ground,  deli- 
cately tinted  or  flecked  with  pink  or  mauve  In  lighter  or  darker  shades 16c. 

Curled  and  Crested  ZINNIAS,  splendid  mixed,  one  pkt lOo. 

These  are  the  gayest,  brightest  and  most  esthetic  bedding  flowers  Imaginable, 
all  colors  and  shades,  wrch  petels  daintily  curled  and  crested,  having  none  of 
the  coarseness  of  other  Zinnias. 

IPOMCEA,  Heavenly  Blue,  one  pkt lOo. 

A  perfect  dream  of  beauty. 

SCABIOSA,  New  Iiarge  Flowering,  red  and  pink  varieties,  mixed,  one  pkt lOo. 

These  are  very  beautiful. 

Total  Value fl.06 

The  Choicest  Collection  of  Seeds  ever  sent  out  for  the 
money ;  a  poem  In  flowers  and  a  revelation  in  nature. 


Offer  No.  60. 


CACTUS. 

The  following  collection  will  be  sent  for 
one  new  subscription  at  $1.00,  with  85  cente 
additional  to  prepay  express  charges.  The 
plante  offered  are  worth  $2.00  at  retail,  and 
come  from  a  noted  collector. 

One  plant  each  of 


Attrophytum  myrlottigfns. 
AnMroniuni  L«winll. 
Mammlllarls  dlelpitnt. 
Nederli. 


Eehlnocaetut  tstitplnut. 


Opuntis  EiHMlnisnnll. 
"      Senilis. 


Offer  Ne.  42. 

For   one  NEW  subMsription  at  ei.OO,  re- 
ceiver to  pay  express  otaarges,  or  by 
mail,  postpaid,  for  ei.S5. 
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....ONE  YEAR  OLD... 

NUeARA  eRAPE  VINES 


Comment  on  this  offer  Is  unnecessary, 
beyond  stating  the  fact  never  before  was 
such  an  opportunity  offered  to  start  a  vine- 
yard at  so  small  an  outlay. 


OlVer  No.  64. 
THAT  SRAHb  NEW  SINGLE  VIOLET 

PRINCESS  of  WALES 

Away  and  be- 
yond Uie  bettof 
all  the  tingle 
varieties  lately 
introdnoed.  TIm 
Qaeen  of  81b- 
ffie  Violeti. 
Frasranee  eqml 
to  Marie  LonSae. 
Blooms  very 
large,  strong 
arower  and  pro- 
anctlve.  Grower, 
who  Is  one  of  on 
most  renowned 
violet  expert!, 
will  send,  p08t> 
paid,  for  one  new 
subscription, 
Biffht  (8)  coed  rooted  plants,  witli 
some  flowers  aooompanyinff  same;  carefnQy 
packed  for  safe  arrival.  Planta  ready  for 
delivery  now.    Grown  in  New  York. -^Hi 

Offer  No.  43. 

DAHLIAS 

The  recent  revival  of  interest  in  this  meet 
worthy  class  of  plants,  coupled  with  the 
introduction  of  many  new  and  interesting 
varistiei,  renders  It  Incumbent  on  eyerr 
one  to  see  to  it  that  their  garden  is  supplied 
with  the  best  obtainable. 

Any  one  of  the  three  collections  here 
offered  will  be  found  up-to-date  and 
choicest  kinds,  and  as  they  come  from 
celebrated  growers  and  prize  winners,  we 
can  assure  our  friends  we  are  offering  thsm 
a  remarkably  good  thing  and  trust  they 
will  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage  of  one 
or  more  of  these  offers. 


I— FHr  SiMrb  Btctit  Dibllts. 

One  strong  root  each,  Wm.  Agaew, 
Oriental,  Nymphse*  and  Z«i«,  by 
mail,  iMstpald,  for  one  new  subacnp- 
tion. 

B— Foir  Show  ud  Fmy  Dibliis.  (Bwarf) 

One  strong  root  each,  New  Doablo 
Tom  Tlmmb,  Arabella,  Blomeii* 
falter  and  Lucy  Fancett,  by  mall, 
postpaid,  for  one  new  snbsdription. 

0— Foir  Pnpn  or  Boii|iot  Btbttis. 

One  strong  root  each,  Elegants, 
SpHg,  Ariel  and  Vivid,  by  maO, 
postpaid,  for  one  new  sulMcriptlon. 

Any  one  of  these  ooUectlons  is  worth  over 
91.00  at  retail,  but  will  be  sent  postp^ 
oaiefnlly  packed,  and  guaranteed  toarrlve 
in  flrst-clasff  condition  for  one  NEW  snn- 
sorlptlon  to  Amebioan  Gabdekino  at  ILOa 
Order  by  Offer  No.  and  Letter. 

OfTer  No.  64. 

POTATOES 

One  half  pound  each  of  the  four  follow 
ing  varieties  sent,  postpaid,  tor  one  new 
subscription : 

Early  Michigan.        I  Carman's  No.  3. 
Early  Fortune.  I  Uvlngston's  Basser. 

Two  pounds  or  eight  potatoes  In  all 
Option :   One  pound  Early  Michigan,  or 
two  pounds  of  any  one  of  the  other 
three  varieties.    Grown  In  Michigan. 


Mar.  27,  1897. 
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Offor  No.  06. 


6L&DIOLOS  BULBS. 

The  following  ofifers  on  Gladiolus  Bulbs 
are  well  worth  striving  for.  Your  choice 
of  one  of  the  two  collections  offeied  for  only 
one  new  subscription  at  tl.OO.    Sent,  post- 

SUd,  in  neat  pasteboard  boxes.    Order  by 
ffer  No  and  Letter. 


A.— 6  Balbs  each  of  May,  Bertha, 
Mabel,  and  Marie  Ljenioine. 

May.— Large  spike,  wtU  expanded  flowers. 
White,  edge  of  petals  touched  pink.  A  grand 
Tsriety. 

Bertha.— This  is  the  finest  variety  of  its 
color,  which  is  a  brilliant  light  scarlet.  Makes 
a  tall  spike,  with  large  side  branches. 

KabeL-^Dwarf,  upright  habit.  Pnll  spike 
open  at  one  time.  In  color  it  is  a  blending  of 
carmine,  cherry  and  pink.  One  of  the  first  to 
Uoom. 

Xarle  Iiemoiiie.--Upper  iMi^slon  of  flowers 
ef  pale  creamy  color,  flushed  salmon  lilac,  the 
lower  petals  spotted  purplish  violet,  bordered 
canary  yellow.    Peacock  blotched. 

B.— 100  Cnahman^s  Hi^h  Grade 
Seedliuff  OladlolL 

All  blooming  size.  No  two  a  like.  Rival- 
ling the  filocelle  silks  in  coloring  and 


Offbr  No.  60. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

The  following  collection  of  Seeds  is  of- 
fered by  a  reliable  dealer,  with  a  view  to 
Introdocing  his  stock.  They  are  of  pre- 
dsely  the  same  grade  as  is  sold  to  market 
gardeners  and  all  desiring  the  best.  The 
entire  collection  of  twenty  named  yarieties 
will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one  new  sub- 
scription at  $1.00. 


One  oz.  Beet.  Eclipse ;  one  pkt.  Cabbage, 
Esrly  Wakefield  ;  oue  pkt.  Cabbage,  Early 


Half  Long  NahteS-rxWe  pkt- Celery,  Paris 
Yellow ;  one  oz.  Sweet  CornJBarly  Mam- 
moth ;  one  pkt.  Cucumber,  White  Spine ; 
one  pkt.  Onions,  Early  Flat,  Red  or  White; 
one  pkt.  Parsley,  Double  Curled ;  one  pkt. 
Lettnoe,  Summer  Blonde;  one  pkt.  Radish, 
Esrly  WUte  Tipped;  one  pkt.  Tomato, 
Acme ;  one  pkt.  Bpinach,  Yiroflay ;  one 
^i.  Squash,  Early  Bush;  one  pkt.  Turnip, 
Hed  Top ;  one  pkt.  Rutabaga,  Champion ; 
one  pkt.  New  Victoria  Spinach. 


OITer  No,  57. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

For  one  new  subscription  and  $1.00,  we 
will  forward,  postpaid, 

A  Collection  of  36  Plants. 

All  different; 
prize-winning  va- 
rieties, comprised 
in  great  part  of 
last  year's  novel- 
ties, in  all  shades 
of  color  and  types 
of  bloom. 

This  offer  comes 
from  a  noted 
grower,  and  we 
hope  to  receive  a 
great  many  orders 
for  this  collection. 


Offer  No.  49. 

Sent,    postpaid,   for  ON£ 
NEW  subscription  at  81. 

||m||  SUMMER   BEDDING 

ISO  oieus  Bouis 


These  bulbs  make  beautiful  borders  for 
summer  flower  beds,  as  well  as  attractive 

E)t  plants.  The  collection  includes  150 
uIm  in  equal  proportions  of  the  four 
following  varieties,  named,  and  in  separate 
nackets  * 

OXALIS  DEPPEI  ALBA.-White.  rSl 

0XALI8  DEPPEI  R08EA.-Old  rose  or  salmon. 
GXALIS  ERYPHILLA  PURPUREA.-Purple. 
GXALIS  LASU^NDRA.-Crimson.    Tall,  fine  pal- 
mate leaves.  ^^ 

OITer   No.   50. 
THE   COMPLETE 

VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Plants  all  ready  to  set  out. 


All  good  plants.  Grown  in  Maryland. 
Delivery  April  15,  postpaid.  This  is  an 
offer  we  are  not  able  to  make  our  friends 
every  week  in  the  year,  and  we  will  be 
mistaken  if  this  Bargain  is  not  taken 
advantage  of  by  thousands. 

12  Peppers,  two  kinds. 

12  Eicff  Plants. 

12  Oanllflower  Snowball. 

12  Tomatoea,  two  kinds,  select. 

50  Cabbage  or  Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

50  Liettuce,  two  kinds. 

148  choice  vegetable  plants,  and  Ameri- 
can Gardening  one  year,  to  a  NEW 
name,  for  only  $1.00. 


Offer  No.  52. 

of  Howei  Seeds 

Sent,  postpaid, 
for  one  new  sub- 
scr iption  to 
American  Gar- 
dening. The  fol- 
lowing list  em- 
braces 16  varieties 
of  choice  flower 
seeds;  fresh  and 
true  to  name, 
eight  of  which  are 
oi5 cent  packets, 
six  of  10  cent 
packets,  and  two 
of  15  cent  packets 
valued  In  all  at 
$1.80  This  col- 
Lection  i^  offered 
by  a  reliable 
grower,  in  whom  we  have  full  confidence. 


Alysiiain,  Sweet 

Asters,  mixed 

Cosmos,  Largt 
Flowered 

Calendala,  Price  of 
Orange 

Calliopsis,  mixed 

Datura,  Double, 
mixed 

Carnation  Marguer- 
ite, fiDefit  double 
mixed 

Mignonette  Machet 


Nastnrtiam,  Dwarf 

mixed 
Poppy,    Carnation 

flowered,  mixed 
Sweet   Feas,   Eck- 

ford's  mixed 
Heliotrope 
Larkspur,  Dwarf 

double 
Cobaea  Scandens 
Zinnia,     Double* 

mixed 
Liobelia  conipacta 


Offer  No.  40. 

THE   COMPLETE 

Flower  Garden 

Plants  all  ready  to  set  out. 
This  is  a  collec- 
tion which  every- 
body should  be 
sure  to  obtain. 
It  only  requires 
one  NEW  sub- 
scription to  be- 
come the  pos- 
sessor of  all  the 
plants  here  men- 
tioned Ready 
for  delivery  Maj 
1st.  Postpaid. 
Grown  in  Mary- 
land. Save  time 
growing  from 
seed  and  get  this 
lot  all  ready  to 
set  out. 

10  Antirrliinams, 

choice  mixed. 
10  Asters,  mixed. 
10  Cbina     Pinks, 

mixed. 
10  Cosmos,       choice 

mixed. 
10  Petunias,  mixed. 


10  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii,  mixed. 

10  Marisold  Bldora. 

10  Soablosa,  mixed, 
choice. 

10  Zinnias,  mixed, 
choice. 

10  Scarlet  Sage. 


100  Choice  Flowering  Plants  and  Ameri- 
can Gardening,  one  year,  to  a  NEW 
name,  for  only  $1.00. 

Offor  No.  50. 


Every  country  and 
suburban  home 
needs  a  vinery,  and 
those  who  avail 
themselves  of  the 
offer  which  follows 
will  be  well  satisfied 
and  pleased  for 
years  to  come  with 
the  result.  A  grower 
offers : 

Agawam, 

liindley, 

Brighton » 

Worden, 

Niagara, 

Moore^a  Early. 

Your  choice  of  Ten  one-year  vines,  sXi  of 
one  variety,  or  three  each  of  three  of  the 
above  sorts,  for  only  one  new  subscription. 
Forwarded  postpaid. 
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Mar.  27,  [897. 


EXTRA  FINE  PLANTS. 

Superior  Quality.    Carefully  Graded. 

Oooaebernes,     Raspberries,     Strawberries, 

Currants,  Blackberries,    Grapes,  etc, 

I  offer  all  ittendard  yarietles.  Introducer  of  the 
PBAKL  aOOSRBBBHY.  Largest  Grower  of  Small 
Frait  Planu  in  United  States.   Sand  for  Circular. 

A  I«  L  BN  L.  WOOD.  Rooheeter,  M.  T. 
Mention  Atnertean  Gardening  w>hen  you  write. 

TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

PRUIT  AND  ORNTAMBNTAL,  DBCIDU- 
01X8  AND  EVBUGRBBN.  OLD  STAND- 
ARD    AND    BEST    NBW   VARIBTIBS. 

V*Lanre  lapply  of  SHADB  TBBBS,  lMto4 
inch  Mill  per. 

KEEIE I FIULK.  i^SSSS.  Flnlli(  I.Y. 

Mention  American  Qardeninf  when  you  write. 
f840         Old  Colony  Nurseries.  1897 

M)  Shrubs,  Trees,  Vines, 

EVERGREENS  and  PERENNIALS. 

A  lanre  and  fine  stock  of  welUrooted  plants  irrown 
In  a  sandy  loam.  Good  plants,  best  |lses  for  planting, 
Terr  cheap.    Priced  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

T.  R.  WATSON,  Pljmontb,  Mmb. 

Mention  American  Gardening  w<hen  you  write. 


I  NURSERY  STOCK 

i«  grown  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  River.  It  Is  finMrClaat. 
Prices   are  Low.     60  acres  of 

FRUIT  1REES.  ^ 

and  Ornamental  Stock  to  sell. 
1897  <^atalpgue  Free. 
TJ.DWYEB,  ComwalliH.Y. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

IOWA  TREES. 

Pirat •class  and  prices  reasonable  at  the 

Southern  Iowa  Nnncry. 

All  kinds  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Plants.  Send 
your  name  and  address  for  Catalogue  and 
Prices  to 

A.  TROTH,  CantriU  Iowa. 

Mientlon  American  Gardening  wihen  yoii  wifte. 

100  BEST  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 

ioi[iH'r.-,i  fri^dii  nmiM.r.nl.'h  «1     100 best 

vi*rKrf4^iiH  ',;  \<*  A  ft.  i1f3iM  rtKl  east  of 

Vt I  n  tv  Ml h  .  (Ill  1  y  ■■  1 0 ,  \\  ri u)  for  free 

('iilalnji^uf!  iLiKk  price.'  Iknl  it  fiO  big 

U]ir|^Hl£ij4,!^N-cil-pnr<  rri>rn  complete 

nnr^cry  "luck.  Cush  |>eildfor«et> 

1 1  *r  n (>  c I  ubrt  i  tr  t^ *  s**! *.'y  men  with 

I   wIthiTiit  expiTk'U.M-      Address 

D.    H  I  UL 

EVERGflEEN  SPCIMIST,      DUNDEE,  ILL. 

Mendon  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

lirliiTy,  OillfiriliPrivitiMl  Jipii  Qiiiei 

For  Ornamental 

HEDGES. 

HARDY  ROSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS. 

Write  for  Prices  te 

FAIR  OAKS   lURSERY.  OAK  PARK.  ILL 

Mention  Amertean  Gardening  when  you  write. 

NURSERY STOCK 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Peach,  Cherry  and  other  trees. 
Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Rasp.,  Straw.,  Black  and 
Gooeeberries  sold  at  loweet  living  prices. 

We  furnish  large  trees  and  plants  by  freight  or  ex- 
press, and  smaller  but  extra  well  rooted  and  tbrlfty 
ones  BY  HAIL  POST  PAID.  Everything  guaranteed 
TRUE  TO  NAME,  NORTHERN  GROWN  AND 
HEALTHY.  Will  send  you  one  jt.  trees  by  mall  as 
follows ;  Peach  7c.,  Apple  7c.,  Pear  25c.,  Plum  15c., 
etc.  Large  trees  by  f  refght  or  ex pr4>ss  at  same  price. 
Our  price  list  is  free,  or  our  84  page  oatalogoe,  which 
gives  f uU  descriptions,  cultural  notes,  etc.,  for  20c.i 
which  amount  may  be  deducted  from  vour  first 
order  of  12  or  over.  We  can  do  you  good  and  save 
.you  money.  See  our  adv.  of  Grapes  by  Mall  In  an- 
other column.    Nursery  established  in  1877. 

F.  L.  WRIGHT,  Plainfleld,  Mich. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collections  of  GENERA!^  IfURSERT  STOCK 
in  America,  including  all  desirable  novelties.  Beautiful  Catalogue  (168  pages— 18M 
edition)  free  to  customers;  to  others  10  cents.  Every  Intending  buver  should  have  It 
ELLWANGER  A  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


BTBAW 

RASP 

BLACK 

ooosn 

DBW 


ASK 


WM.  C.  BABCOGK,  bbidmai,  hoi.. 

For  prices  of  strong  8TRAWBBRRY  PLANTS,  dug 
out  In  solid  blocks,  not  from  betwaen  the  rows,  true  to  name. 


Complete  Stock 


Mention  Amertean  Gardening  whan  yen  write. 


BERRY 
PLANTt 


For  riany  Years 


Well-posted  buyers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  made  our 
Nurseries  their  source  of  supply  for 

New  and  Bare  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Evergreens,  Perennial  Plants  and  every  hardy  variety  of  the 
choicer  garden  subjects  which  critical  growers  of  taste  are  always 
looking  for.  Our  new  Catalogue,  170  pages,  is  full  of  interest  to  the 
amateur,  and  to  every  one  who  seeks  the  best  for  garden  or 
grounds.  In  it  will  be  found  many  things  quite  rare,  and  not 
generally  offered. 

PfAny  buyer  csn  get  from  us  Plans  and  Suggestions  for  the  arrangement  and 
planting  of  grounds. 

The  Shady  Hill  Nursery  Co-, 

102  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mention  Americsn  Gardening  when  you  write. 


PlaQwiiK  Stfawlieni. 

The  verdict  given  by  competent  Judges.  Prof. 
Rudd,  Iowa  Hort.  Station,  says:  "Have  fruited  It 
two  seasons,  its  perfect  foliage  and  capacity  to  re- 
sist drought,  makes  it  very  desirable,  it  bore  more 
good  fruit  than  Parker  Earle,  Beder  Wood,  Warflekl 
or  Hsverland."  John  Wragg  ft  Sons,  Wankee,  Iowa, 
says :  "There  Is  no  doubt  It  will  be  one  of  oar  veiT 
best  varieties  for  shipping,  and  I  think  It  the  rlch^ 
tierry  I  have  eaten  of  over  a  dozen  of  ear  besS  vsii. 
eties;  the  plants  are  fine."  R.  M.  Kellogg,  Mich,  says: 
**I  am  fully  persuaded  yon  have  a  grand  berry.  It  b 
snrelv  taking  s  lesd  in  my  trial  plat;  the  quality 
and  the  color  of  the  berries  are  superb  and  the  vigor 
of  the  plants  is  simply  splendid.^'  C.  G.  Pattoa. 
Nurseryman,  Iowa,  says :  "Its  good  else,  brlaht 
color,  firmness  and  quality  combined  give  it  hlcti 
rank  among  strawberries,  and  being  a  strongly 
sUmlnal  variety,  with  the  bearing  quality  that  H 
has.  makes  it  just  what  we  have  been  looking  for.*' 

Send  for  catalogue  of  plants  and  runner  coUer  to 

T  H  %IAa  rsi  \A/  E  L  L  .  ALLEN  D.  MANWELL,  p  0  b»s8«.  Vinton,  la. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

THE  -S^l^.  H.  I^OOIST  00. 

Olen'woocl  Mnrsertes,  Morrtsvllle,  Pa. 

Offer,  for  the  8PRINQ  OF  1807,  a  Complete  Assoriment  of 

EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS  TREES. 

Flowerinif  Shrubs^  GrasseSf  Dahlias,  Climbers  and  Climbiiiif  Roses. 

SpecUl  attention  Is  ealled  to  tbe  following. 


Cheetaate«large  varieties  Numbo and  Paragon. 
Aspanutus  Roots,  strong  s-year  olds.  Palmetto, 

Barr's  Mammoth  and  Conover's. 
Strawberry-Raspberry,  a  Japanese  Novelty. 
Burbank's  Golden  Mayberry. 
Industry   Gooseberries    and    Fay's    Prolific   Cur- 

rMits. 
Parple-leaved  Beechf  4  to  6  feet. 
Blaia,  American  and  English. 
Horse-chestnuts,  Lindens  and  Magnolias. 
IHaaleet  Norway,  Sugar,  Sycamore,  Ash-leaved  and 

Siiver-leavM.   By  the  thousand,  from  0  to  U  or 

14  ft. 
Oakef  Bngllsh.  Pin,  Mossy  Cap,  Red,  Scarlet  and 

Turkey. 
Pep  I  are*  Carolina  and  Balsam. 


?; 


lllofra  and  Weeping  Treeet  In  variety, 
edge  PI  ante.     Evergreen  and  Deciduous  vari- 
eties, including  mjOQS  California  Privet,  froB 
1  to  5  feet. 


BTergreenai 

Ing  sorts, 


A  rber  Tltiee,  dwarf  and  tall  grow- 


erdmaaa'a  Fir,  from  1  to  t  feet. 
alaaai  and  Bareaeaa  SllTer  Fir, 
emloekt    Colorado   Blue, 


aSllTerl...         

Norway  and  White 


_  Spl 

Reclneeeerae.  In  variety  of  all  tliea. 
Plaea,  Whita  Scotch.  Austrian  and  Ihrarf.  _  .. 
Brergreen  Shfabat  including  Mahonlas,  Hollies 
and  Rhododendrons. 
Decldaeae  Flewwrtag  Shrabe. 
sortment  of  vartens  slses. 


DBSCRIPTITB  IIiIiUl»TRATBD  CATAI.OGUB  of  apages,oontatnlngprioes,etc.»tobe 
bad  on  application.   Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


When  and  How 
.    .    to  5ow   .   . 


Vegetable  Seeds  for  Succession^  Page  239.  ] 
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Gooseberry,  The  Pearl .r337 


A  Prolific  Gooseberry. 

Owing  to  the  preyalenoe  of  mildew  on  the  finer  English 
▼arieties,  which  have  been  tntroduoed  into  this  oountry,  the 
eoltare  of  the  gooseberry  has  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
neglected,  and  this  fine  fruit  has  not  received  that  attention 
which  its  yalue  demands.  Believing  that  by  crossing  some  of 
our  hardy  natives  with  the  best  English  varieties,  this  difficulty 
might  be  overcome,  and  a  gooseberry  produced  that  would 


planted  an  acre  for  fruiting,  myself,  and  after  seven  years' 
trial  I  have  never  found  any  trace  of  mildew;  and  I  have  sent 
it  into  several  States  add  Provinces,  and  have  never  yet  heard 
a  report  of  its  mildewing.  The  universal  opinion  is  that  it  is 
equal  in  hardiness,  superior  in  size  and  quality^  and  more 
productive  than  the  Downing,  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
standard  of  excellency  among  American  gooseberries. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  editor  of  the  Gatiadiaa 
Horticulturist,^  who  saw  this  gooseberry  in  bearing  on  the 


Fig.  72.— The  Pbarl  Gooseberry. 


combine  the^ardiness  of  the  one,  and  the  superior  qualities  of 
the  other.  Professor  Saunders — now  of  the  Experimental  Farm, 
Ottawa — some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  made  several  crosses 
between  the  Houghton  Seedling,  one  of  our  most  productive 
and  hardy  natives,  and  several  of  the  best  English  sorts. 
After  testing  for  several  years,  the  one  now  named  the  Pearl 
was  selected  as  the  best  in  quality,  productiveness,  and  freedom 
from  mildew,  and  is  being  introduced  to  the  trade  by  A.  L. 
Wood,  of  Bochester,  N.  T.,  who  speaks  of  it  thus:    I  have 


grounds :  The  Pearl  is  a  gooseberry  grown  from  the  'seed  of 
Houghton,  crossed  with  Ash  ton  Seedling,  by  Professor  William 
Saunders,  and  worthy  of  special  notice  because  (1)  of  its 
good  quality;  (2)  its  size ;  (3)  its  productiveness;  (4)  its  freedom 
from  mildew. 

Now,  with  reference  to  these  points,  I  will  state  the  result 
of  my  observations :  The  quality  is  good,  very  much  like  the 
Downing  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  color  marldng ;  but  in 
size  it  averages  nearly  double  that  berry,  and  that  in  spite  of 
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the  prodigious  crop  under  whioli  the 
bushes  were  laden.  There  was  a  row  of 
some  sixty  fine  bushes  one  year  planted, 
and  most  of  them  were  literally  bent  to 
the  ground  with  heaps  of  fruit.  The 
average  was  eight  berries  per  inch  of 
wood,  and  on  one  bush  we  estimated 
that  there  must  have  been  2,500  berries. 
We  have  had  great  loads  upon  the  Smith, 
the  Downing  and  others,  on  our  own 
grounds,  but  we  have  not  seen  quantity 
of  fruit  upon  the  bushes  of  any  variety  to 
equal  that  upon  these  bushes  of  the 
Pearl.  Should  this  productiveness  prove 
constant,  the  berry  will  be  of  great  value 
for  the  market.  With  regard  to  the 
mildew,  all  we  can  say  is  what  we  suw, 
viz. :  it  was  entirely  free  from  it.  One 
bush  stood  next  a  Whitesmith,  and  while 
the  berries  of  that  bush  were  covered  with 
mildew  and  utterly  worthless,  no  trace 
of  this  fungus  could  be  found  upon  the 
Pearl. 

Some  idea  of  the  prolific  fruiting 
capacity  can  be  gathered  from  the  accom- 
panying illustration  (fig.  72),  which  is 
reproduced  from  a  photograph. 

An  old  English  gardener  writes  of  the 
Pearl,  saying  it  is  a  splendid  gooseberry 
and  hard  to  beat.  From  some  of  his 
bushes  that  had  only  been  planted  one 
year  he  picked  three  quarts  each.  Such 
a  robust  growth  he  never  saw  in  the  old 
country.  Some  of  the  new  wood  is  over 
two  feet  long  and  nearly  half  an  inch 
thick. 


Note*  ott  R«4ipb«rrles.~-A  meeting  of 
the  Douglaa  County  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  on  March  20  at  Lawrence,  Kan. 
This  is  the  oldest  society  in  the  State,  and 
Ja  an  energetic  body.  A  circular  letter  from 
the  State  Horticultural  Society  was  read. 
It  advised  that  the  planting  of  all  trees, 
ahnibs,  vines  and  hardy  plants  should  be 
done  before  the  buds  start.  Strawberries 
should  be  set  out  while  overcoats  and  mit- 
tens are  a  necessity.  Cold  frames  and  hot 
beds  must  be  watched  or  the  mloe  may  ruin 
them;  a  trap  or  a  little  strychnine  in  dry 
com  meal  Is  a  good  medicine  for  such  pests. 
Raspberries  and  blackberries  was  the  special 
topic,  and  it  was  presented  in  a  short  paper 
by  A.  H.  Griesa.  The  cultivation  of  these 
berries  for  commerce  is  of  quite  recent 
date.  The  first  successful  grower  of  the 
raspberry  was  a  Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Ontario 
County,  New  York.  He  had  in  cultivation 
as  much  as  ten  acres  at  one  time.  The 
varieties  known  to  the  trade  are  numerous, 
but  the  sorts  grown  for  profit  are  very  few. 
The  Kansas,  by  common  consent,  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  list  for  profit.  J.  H.  Hale, 
of  Connecticut,  in  a  recent  letter,  wrote: 
"The  Kansas  is  the  best  raspberry  In  Amer- 
ica to-day." 

B.  F.  Smith  remembens  that  when  the 
Doolittle  and  McCormick  raspberries  were 
first  offered  for  sale  in  the  towns  of  lUinola 
the  people  would  not  buy  them.  But  it 
was  but  a  short  time  before  a  taste  and 
demand  for  these  fruits  were  created,  and 
the  grower  could  readily  sell  all  he  could 
market;  he  also  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  small  fruits  deteriorate  and  run  out 
after  a  series  of  years,  and  henoe  the  ne- 
cessity of  developing  new  varieties.  He  in- 
stanced the  Doolittle.  McCormick  and  Sou- 
hegan  aa  examples.  Professor  Slier  thought 
the  deterioration  was  caused  by  seedlings 
coming  up  from  imperfectly  developed 
fruit,  the  plants  of  which  were  often  indis- 
criminately used  for  resetting.  D.  G.  Watt 
would  not  set  out  raspberry  plants  till  the 
buds  had  made  a  start.  G.  W.  Maffet 
spok«.  well  of  the  Kansas.  It  was  every- 
where reported  on  favorably.  The  Emmet 
raspberry  was  described  by  Mr.  Watt  as  a 
dark  red  berry,  propagating  from  tips.  He 
considers  it  a  cross  between  the  Cuthbert 
and  Shaffer.  A.  H.  Griesa  referred  to  a 
red  berry  known  as  the  New  Cardinal.  It 
propagates  from  tips,  and  its  product  is  Im- 
mense. 


The  Fruit  Qarden. 

Raspberries— If  the  supply  of  fruit  does 
not  exceed  the  demand  new  plantation  may 
yet  be  made,  giving  the  plants  a  chance  to 
do  their  best  by  planting  them  in  deep, 
moist  soil.  Lines  between  young  fruit  trees 
will  do  first  rate  until  the  tree  roots  reach 
thetm.  or  the  branches  make  too  much 
shade;  but  a  slight  shade  is  rather  benefi- 
cial than  otherwise  in  this  dry  climate. 
Plants  on  a  western  aspect  will  oome  in 
well  for  late  crop. 

FI»«— Should  be  uncovered  as  the 
weather  becomes  settled.  The  best  varie- 
ties for  general  use  are  Brown  Turkey  and 
White  Genoa. 

Gooseberrle*  and  Cvrrants— The 
pruning  finished  (the  prunlngs  gathered 
up  and  burned),  give  the  bushes  some  man- 
ure, if  such  has  not  already  been  done,  and 
fork  it  in  lightly  if  it  be  not  the  intention 
to  mulch  the  bushes  with  some  coarse  ma- 
terial, such  as  seaweed  or  thatch. 

drapes— If  your  grape  vines  have  an- 
thracnose,  syringe  them  before  the  buda 
open,  using  a  solution  of  1  lb.  of  copper 
sulphate  in  11  gallons  of  water,  or  a  satur- 
ated solution  of  iron  sulphate.  This  dis- 
ease attacks  the  tender  leaves,  showing  as 
dark  spots  and  later  the  tissue  becomes  dry 
and  small  cracks  appear  through  it.  The 
most  noticeable  stage  is  when  it  attacks 
the  fruit;  then  the  appearances  are  as 
though  a  pin  had  been  pushed  into  the 
berry  and  the  pulp  around  the  hole  had 
dried  up  so  as  to  expose  to  view  a  portion 
of  a  seed. 

Plamiins  to  Plant-We  do  not  always 
decide  where  we  will  plant  everything  be- 
fore we  order  it,  but  a  sensible  man  will 
take  a  duplicate  of. his  order  and  before 
they  arrive  decide  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  plants. 

Ifurserr  Plot— A  small  nursery  plot  U 
one  of  the  best  features  of  any  private  es- 
tate. J.  HOLLOWAT,  L.  I. 


Lawn  and  Flower  Qarden. 

The  "Work  of  Cleajilas  up  is  nearly 
completed. 

The  Plantliiff  of  all  hardy  trees,  shrubs 
and  herbaceous  plants  should  be  in  pro- 
gress, for  the  sooner  these  are  in  the 
ground  the  better. 

Borders.— Many  of  the  coarser  growing 
members  of  the  composltae  will  be  taking 
up  too  much  room  in  the  borders,  and  will 
need  reducing.  A  little  fresh  manure  may 
be  worked  in  lightly. 

The  Rock  Garden  will  need  going 
over,  and  it  will  be  something  unusual  if 
many  blank  spaces  be  not  found.  To  fill 
these  we  must  fall  back  upon  our  reserve 
garden. 

SumnLer  Flowering  Bulhs. — Gladi- 
olus, Tigrldias,  Trltomas,  Montbretlas, 
and  other  summer  fiowerlng  bulbs  may  be 
planted  as  soon  as  convenient. 

Preparations  should  be  made  for  put- 
ting out  summer  fiowerlng  annuals.  These 
we  keep  together,  and  lay  out  a  convenient 
lot  of  neat  beds  in  a  corner,  where  the 
plants  will  be  effective,  as  well  as  useful. 
Beds  for  the  summer  require  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  manure,  and  turning  over.  It  is 
better  to  have  this  work  done  a  week  or 
two  ahead. 

Pottlns  Soil.— A  fresh  supply  will  be 
wanted  for  next  autumn's  use,  and  for 
this  purpose  save  all  trimmings  of  grass 
edges,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
fresh  loam  taken  from  a  pasture,  if  pos- 
sible, make  up  the  desired  quantity. 

In  composting  we  endeavor  to  use 
some  fermenting  material,  which  will  heat 
up  the  pile  to  about  120  Fht.;  this  is  with 
the  object  of  destroying  insects  and  weed 
seeds.  Bone  meal  and  sheep  manure,  used 
in  layers,  alternately  through  the  loam 
work  splendily.  One  autumn  I  had  a  pile 
made  up  in  this  way  which  kept  warm  all 
winter.  T.  D.  H. 


The  Vegetable  Qardeo. 

Kohl  Rnbl—^ow  now  outdoon  tor 
early. 

Celery  and  liettnce. — Sucoessional 
sowings  should  now  be  made. 

8eedllnss.*TransplantaIl  seedlings  that 
are  coming  up  in  the  hotbed  or  greenhoosd 
and  which  are  showing  a  third  and  fourth 
leaf.  Put  into  other  fiats,  each  variety  to 
be  kept  separate.  In  this  way  they  can  be 
moved  into  various  situations  and  strac- 
tures  to  suit  their  requirements,  always 
remembering  to  keep  plants  of  a  tropical 
nature  in  a  warm  situation,  and  givinf 
plenty  of  fresh  air  to  those  of  a  hardier 
nature  whenever  the  weather  permits. 

ArtlchoUos*  AapaJravna*  Rhnharh» 
SeaJcale.— For  such  vegetables  tia  theae 
an  out-of-the-way  plot  of  ground  should  be 
selected,  where  they  can  remain  until  the 
following  spring.  Sow  in  rows  15  to  U 
inches  apart,  and  as  soon  a«  large  enough 
thin  out.  leaving  the  strongest  three  inchM 
apart  in  the  rows.  In  gardens  of  any  ex- 
tent where  these  are  forced  for  winter  use 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  sowing  of  them, 
thua  insuring  a  regular  aupply  of  roots  is 
best  condition. 

Carrots,  Onions  and  Parsnips.^ 
These  ahould  be  sown  aa  early  in  the  spring 
as  the  ground  can  be  worked.  Adjoining 
these  sufficient  ground  should  be  left  to 
plant  later  on  the  onions  for  exhibition 
purposes  that  are  started  early  in  heat 
All  crops  ahould  be  kei»t  as  much  together 
as  is  convenient  The  systematic  planting 
of  crops  Is  an  advertisement  of  our  own 
business  methods. 

Tread  the  Oronnd.— Preyiova  to  seed 
•owing  the  ground  ahould  be  thoroughly 
dug  up  or  plowed,  then  evened  up  nicely 
with  harrow  or  rake.  Before  opening  drills 
or  sowing  on  seed,  roll  the  ground,  if  dry; 
if  no  roller  be  available,  treading  it  all  OTsr 
will  have  the  same  effect. 

Depth  to  Plnnt.— Barly  in  aprlng  seeds 
ahould  not  be  planted  deeper  than  half  an 
inch  to  one  inch,  according  to  sise  of  seed, 
and  if  the  soil  be  dry  they  should  be  oom- 
pacted  with  roller  or  back  of  spade.  This 
is  an  important  matter  in  a  dry  aeaaon,  as 
they  will  germinate  more  satiafactorily  if 
rolled,  and  are  liable  to  fail  if  only  loosely 
covered  up. 

Labels  and  Dating.— In  all  seed  sow- 
ing operations  the  name  of  each  variety, 
with  date  of  aowing,  should  be  written  on  a 
wooden  label  and  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
first  row.  They  are  very  convenient  for 
consulting  as  to  the  time  to  make  succes- 
sion aowineB.  «ui  well  s«  being  reminders  of 
what  we  have  planted. 

W.  M.  EDWARDS. 


Photographs 

Of  notable  fruits,  vegretables,  views  in  gar- 
dens, or  in  conservatories,  etc.,  or  r»f  other 
subiects  of  interest  to  lovers  of  srardens,  are 
solicited  for  the  purpose  of  repror'.uction  in 
our  pages. 


Chrysanthemums. 

Treatment   of  Cnttlnsa.-One  of  the 

commonest  faults  is  to  leave  the  cuttings 
in  the  sand-bed  till  they  begin  to  grow, 
making  a  spindly  top  and  long  wiry  roots. 
Nothing  is  worse;  It  impairs,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  conatitution  of  the  future  plant 
Just  so  soon  as  the  cutting  stands  up 
stiff,  and  looks  you  In  the  eye.  eo  to  speak, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  roots  are  about 
half  an  inch  long,  and  then  is  Just  the  time 
to  pot  or  box  it  up.  It  will  go  right  into 
the  new  soil  and  you  will  have  in  place 
of  the  attenuated,  long  drawn  out  object,  a 
clean,  thrifty,  close  jointed,  little  plant,  that 
is  sure  to  render  a  good  account  of  Itself. 

Indlvldnalltr  in  varletlea  begins  to 
show  itself  even  in  the  initial  stages,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  some  will  root  at 
least  a  week  earlier  than  others.  Golden 
Wedding  will  take  six  days  longer  than 
the  average  under  exactly  the  same  con- 
ditions. The  cultivator  must  study  the 
peculiarities  of  each  variety  if  he  would 
grow  it  with  the  greatest  measure  of  suc- 
cess. 

Soil  for  llrat  pottlnc  should  be  prin- 
cipally good  loam,  with  lots  of  fiber  in  It, 
and  made  light  by  the  addition  of  a  IttUe 
sand,  burnt  refuse,  and  leaf  soU.  Jnst  a 
sweet,  healthy  rooting  medium  only  is 
needed.  C.  TOTTY,  N.  J. 


We  Solielt  from  our  readers  notes  of  ezperl- 
•noe  and  obnefTatioa.  While  our  space  is 
limited  we  will  always  manage  to  ouike  room 
for  any  commuaicatioB  that  contains  genns  oi 

real,  practical  valne  to  fellow-stibscribeni 
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Kitchen  Garden  Planting  Table. 


A  Ouide  to  the  Proper  Times  for  Sowing  of  Various  5eeds  in  Order  to  Obtain 

Continuous  Succession  of  Crops. 


VEQETABLES 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
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Explanation  of  Signs  Used 
in  the  Table. 

Artichoke,  Fr.  Globe 
Asparagus    .     .     . 
Beans,  Broad.     .     . 

"      Bush  .     .     . 

"       Pole  Lima     . 
Beets 
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7 
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3 
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7 
6 
10 
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• 

2 
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• 

0    To  be   sown   in  open 
ground  without  transplantr 
ing.     Plants  to  be  thinned 
out  to  proper  distances  apart. 

1.  Sow  on  seed  bed  in  gar- 
den and  transplant  into  per- 
manent place. 

2.  Make    two    sowings    in 
open     ground     during    the 
month. 

Borecole  or  Kale 
Broccoli    .... 

Brussels  Sprouts   . 
Cabbage,  ail  sorts   . 
Cardoon   .... 

•  ■ 

4 

4 

8.  Make  three  sowings  in 
open  ground  during  the 
month. 

4.  Start  in  greenhouse  or 

Carrot 

Cauliflower  .     .     . 
Celeriac    .... 
Celery 

6 
6 

6 
4 
4 
4 

12 

6 

6 

5 
4 
4 
4 

12 

4 

4 

hotbed,   and    plant   out   as 
soon  as  the  weather  hi  favor- 
able and  ground  dry. 

6.  Sow  in  open  ground  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  worked. 

Chicory,  Whitloef    . 
Corn,  Field     .     .     . 

"     Sweet  .     .     . 

"      Pop.     .     .     . 

"     Salad    .     .     . 

•  Cress 

Cucumber     ...     . 
Egg  Plant     .     .     . 
Endive      .... 

12 
6 

6.  To  be  grown  only  in  hot- 
bed or  greenhouse. 

7.  Sow  in  cold  frame.  Keep 
plants  there  over  winter  with 
protection.  Plant  out  as  soon 
as  weather  is  favorable. 

8.  To  be  grown   in    open 
ground  and  protected  with 
litter  during  winter. 

9.  Plant   in    frame,   when 
cold  weather  sets  in,   cover 
with  sash  mats  and  shutters,    ^ 

Kohlrabi  .... 
Leek 

6 

6 

4 
4 
4 
6 
10 

ii 

4 
5 
4 
5 
4 

admit    fresh    air    whenever 
weather  with  permit. 

10.  Plant  in  cellars,  bams 
or  under  greenhouse  benches 
that  are  free  from  draughts, 
with  equable  temperature. 

11.  Few  may  be  started  in 
pots    for    early    and    trans- 
planted as  soon  as  ground  is 

Lettuce    .... 

Melon 

Mushroom    .     .     . 
Nasturtium  .     .     . 
Okra 

6 
6 
10 

4 
6 
10 

Onions      .... 
Parsnips  .'    . 

4 

warm. 

12.  How    every     week    in 
greenhouse  or  frame  for  con- 
stant supply. 

Parsley     .     . 

6 

6 

Peas 

NOTES. 

Peooer     .... 

£gg  plant,  tomatoes,  pep- 

Potatoes .... 

pers  in  early  spring  should 
have  Hufficient  heat  to  grow 
without   check;  and    grown 

Pumpkin  .... 

Radish      .... 
Rutabaga      .     .     . 
Rhiiba.rb  -      .      .      . 

13 

12 

12 

.    . 

5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
5 

separate    from     other     and 
hardier  varieties,  as  cabbages^ 
For  last  planting  of  bean4* 
sweet    corn,     peas,     lettu  e* 
select  earliest  varieties  as  for 

Salsify 

Seakale    .... 

first  early  plantings 

Spinach,  Ordinary  . 
"      NewZealani 
Squash      .... 
Tomato    .... 
Turnips    .... 

6 

6 
6" 

Salsify  and  parsnips   may 
remain  undisturbed  over  win- 
ter and  will  be  in  prime  con- 
dition, if  sufficient  protection 
of   litter  be  given  to    facili- 
tate   digging    during  severe 
weather. 
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Catalogues  Received. 

{ReatUrs  are  requested  to  mention  AMERICAN 
Qardbnimo  when  writing  for  cataiogues  notea 
Mere,  Tkey  are  sent  free  to  our  readers  except 
wken  otherwise  stated."] 

C.  Cambrbr,  Madison.  Wi».— Vinelew  Sw«et 
Potatoes. 

SCHI.EOEL  &  FOTTLER,  BottoD.— Special 
Price  List  of  Seeds. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del.  —  Wholesale 
Price  List  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Wm.  Carson  ft  Son.  Rutland,  Ohio.— Price 
List  of  Strawberry  Plants. 

A.  H.  Gribsa,  Lawrence,  Kan.-Small  Fruits 
and  Ornamentals.    Wholesale  list. 

STEPHEN  HOYT's  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
—Wholesale  Price  List  of  Nursi  ry  Stock. 

Thompson's  Sons,  Rio  Vista,  Va.-Straw« 
berries,  raspberries  and  vegetable  plantt. 

H  F.  Smith,  Waterbury  Centre.  Vt.— Cir- 
cular of  the  Polaris  and  Joseph  Potatoes. 

Wm.  L.  Swan,  Oyster  bay,  N.  Y.— Wholesale 
Price  Lifct  of  Plants,  Rooted  Cuttings,  etc 

R.  H  BROWN  ft  CO.,  Victor,  N.  Y.-Pedigree 
Western  Mew  York  Potato  Seed.  Wholesale 
list. 

k.  GOFFERiA,  4x3  East  Thirty-fourth  at.. 
New  York.— Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vege- 
table Seeds. 

RICHARD  Vincent,  TR.,  &  Sons,  White 
Harsh,  Md.- Wholesale  Price  List  of  Vegetable 
and  other  plants. 

OUVBK  H.  DREW,  Hibernia,  N.  Y  -Forage 
Plants  and  Grasses,  Vegetable,  Flower  Seeds 
and  Seed  Potatoes. 

Lambert  ft  Son,  Trier,  Genn any.— Whole- 
sale Price  List  of  General  Garden  Flower 
Seeds  and  Plants,  etc. 

A  A.  BERRY  Seed  Co.,Clarinda,  la.— Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  Agricultural  Seeds,  es- 
pecially of  appliances. 

David  Knight,  Sawyer,  Mich.  —  Catalogue 
of  Small  Fruit  Plants,  chiefly  strawberries, 
with  cultural  directions. 

Letellibr  ft  SONS,  Caen,  France  —Circular 
of  the  Strawberry  Louis  Gauthier,  claimed  to 
carry  two  crops  in  one  season. 

GEORGE  H.  Mass,  Woodstock,  Vt.— Cata- 
logue of  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants, 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  illustrated. 

Chestnut  Hill  Nurseries,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

gD.  ft  J.  C.  WllHamsK-Catalogue  and  Price 
ist  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines, 
Plants,  etc. 

A.  W  Livingston's  Sons.  Columbus,  Ohio.— 
Z897  Annual  of  True  Blue  Seeds.  This  year's 
catalogue  is  prepared  in  the  usual  exhaustive 
style  of  this  firm,  and  is  a  valuable  guide  to  all 
kinds  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  and  plants. 
The  tomatoes  are  a  specialty.  Cover  contains 
illustrations  in  color  of  assorted  varieties  of 
tomatoes. 


CliarleM  Blloty  a  member  of  the  con- 
oem  of  Olmstead,  Olmstead  ft  Bliot,  the 
well  known  landscape  gardeners,  of  Brook- 
line,  Maas.,  died  on  Thureday,  March  26. 
The  deceased  was  thirty-eeven  years  of 
Age,  a  son  of  President  Bitot,  of  Harvard 
College,  a  life  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  and  devoted  to  his 
chosen  profession. 

IVllllam  Mavlll.  It  is  with  feelings  of 
deepeat  sorrow  that  we  record  the  death  of 
one  who  until  aome  eighteen  months  ago 
wsfl  closely  connected  with  the  work  of 
American  Gardening.  Mr.  Magill  acted  as 
proofreader  here  till  ill  health  compelled 
his  resignation,  when  he  left  with  the  full 
reepect  of  all  his  coworkers— a  respect  and 
regard  which  was  the  greater  in  proportion 
to  ihe  length  of  acquaintance.  Mr.  Magill 
was  bom  in  Scotland  April  10,  1828,  and 
was  the  father  of  the  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany owning  this  paper. 

Dr.  Robert  Hon,  the  renowned  Eng- 
lish pomologist,  died  at  hie  home  in  Lon- 
don on  March  14.  He  was  in  hia  seventy- 
ninth  year,  having  been  bom  at  Duns. 
Scotland,  In  the  year  1818.  He  is  known  as 
the  author  of  the  "Fruit  Manual."  an  en- 
cyclopaedic dictionary  of  fmits  grown  In 
Britain,  and  also  as  the  edltor-in-chtef  of 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture.  He  was  for 
many  years  secretary  of  the  PVuit  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  a  prominent  figure  in  European  horti- 
culture. 

Mr.  Georse  VUie,  the  eminent  agricul- 
tural chemist,  died  Feb.  21,  aged  73  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of 
chemical  fertilizers  and  his  name  has  been 
authority  for  a  period  of  80  years. 


Qreenhouse  Heating  in  the  North- 
west. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  concerning 
the  best  means  of  heating  greenhouse 
structures  in  the  Northwest,  this  op- 
portunity is  taken  to  relate  the  results 
of  three  years  of  personal  experience 
and  observation. 

Much  time  has  been  given  to  experi- 
ments in  Massachusetts,  New  York 
and  in  Michigan  to  determine  the  su- 
periority of  steam  or  hot  water  for  pur- 
poses of  greenhouse  heating.  While 
these  experiments  throw  much  light 
upon  the  question,  the  results  are 
necessarily  limited  in  their  application 
to  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  carried  on.  This  also  explains 
why  4t  is  that  one  observer  declares  in 
favor  of  hot  water,  while  another, 
equally  as  careful  and  conscientious, 
holds  that  steam  is  preferable.  The 
longer  one  observes  the  workings  of 
any  particular  heating  system  in  vari- 
ous localities  the  more  thoroughly  he 
becomes  convinced  that  the  success  or 
failure  of  any  particular  system  de- 
pends more  upon  local  surroundings 
than  upon  any  arbitrary  law  which 
may  determine  its  limits. 

In  many  respects  the  prairie  region 
of  the  United  States  is  the  ideal  quar- 
ter of  the  country  in  which  to  grow 
flowers  and  vegetables  under  glass. 
This  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  abund- 
ance of  sunshine  during  the  months  of 
December  and  January.  In  this  re- 
spect the  West  presents  a  mailed  con- 
trast to  the  dark,  cloudy  days  which 
characterize  these  months  in  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States. 

The  great  hindrance  to  the  commer- 
cial growing  of  hothouse  plants  in  the 
Northwest  is  the  cost  of  fuel,  but  in 
cities  of  10,000  or  more  Inhabitants  a 
florist  and  gardener  will,  even  under 
existing  conditions,  flnd  ready  sale  for 
his  products  at  remunerative  prices. 

The  great  problem  to  the  owners  of 
greenhouses  in  this  climate,  subject  to 
sudden  changes,  is  how  best  to  heat 
the  plant  If  it  happens  that  the  one 
contemplating  entering  the  business  is 
familiar  with  the  good  results  obtained 
by  the  use  of  hot  water  in  some  con- 
cern in  the  East,  he  will  be  liable  to 
use  hot  water  in  his  venture.  Hot 
water  is  very  satisfactory  in  climates 
where  changes  can  be  foretold  some 
hours  in  advance,  but  in  sections  liable 
to  extremes  and  where  the  ther- 
mometer will  fall  flfteen  to  thirty  de- 
grees in  as  many  minutes  hot  water 
is  too  sluggish  in  its  movements  to 
maintain  the  temperature  of  even  the 
most  perfectly  constructed  house. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  heating  plant  that  will 
respond  quickly  to  an  increased  flre. 
Steam  is  the  only  form  of  beat  that 
can  be  so  changed;  It  is  quick-acting 
in  both  directions. 

If  the  temperature  of  a  greenhouse 
fall  as  the  cold  becomes  more  rigor- 
ous, it  is  next  to  Impossible  to  restore 
it  With  the  slow  response  which 
water  gives  to  increased  flre  this  result 
is  almost  certain  to  follow,  but  with 
steam  the  fall  in  temperature,  if  start- 
ed, can  soon  be  overcome. 

A  florist  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  had 
a  very  expensive  experience  In  an  at- 
tempt to  use  hot  water,  but  since  sub- 
stituting a  steam  plant  in  Its  stead  he 
has  had  no  dIflSculty  in  maintaining 
the  temperature  of  his  houses. 

The  lesser  cost  of  the  steam  plant  Is 
also  an  advantage  In  Its  favor  which 
any  one  contemplating  building  a  com- 
mercial plant  cannot  afford  to  noglect 
L.  O.  CORRRTT, 
W.  Va.  University,  Morgantown. 


Profit  in  Tomato  Plants. 

In  a  large  city  of  88,000  populatioik 
and  a  number  of  smaller  towns  near  It, 
I  noticed  in  tomato  plant  season,  stand- 
ing in  front  of  most  grocery  storet, 
boxes  about  10  inches  square  and  Z 
inches  deep,  which  contained  one  dosen 
each  of  as  fine  stocky  tomato  plants  a< 
one  would  think  it  possible  to  grow. 
They  were  so  strong  and  stocky  when 
placed  on  the  market  that  one  dozen 
plants  would  "take  the  shine'*  off  of 
about  everything  else  in  front  of  the 
store.  They  sold  readily  at  25  cents 
per  box,  while  other  tomato  plants 
were  a  very  dull  sale  at  from  5  to  10 
cents  per  dozen. 

To  satisfy  my  curiosity  and  flnd  the 
secret  of  the  grower's  success  I  vis- 
ited his  houses,  which  were  about 
seven  miles  from  the  city. 

He  sows  the  seed  in  the  hothouses 
in  which  he  grows  lettuce,  radi8hes,etc 
for  winter  sales.  The  plants  are  growD 
in  the  seed  bed  until  large  enough  to 
"prick  out"  and  are  then  set  an  inch 
or  more  apart  on  the  benches,  and  are 
watered  with  a  fine  spray  attached  to 
the  hose,  giving  just  enough  water  to 
keep  the  soil  moist,  but  not  wet  As 
the  plants  get  larger  water  is  grad- 
ually withheld. 

After  getting  2  or  8  Inches  high  the 
plants  are  transplanted  to  the  boxes 
and  set  so  that  each  will  occupy  one- 
twelfth  of  the  space  in  the  box.  They 
are  again  watered  quite  freely  for  a 
few  days;  then  the  water,  which  should 
be  of  a  warmish  temperature  for  the 
first  month's  growth  of  the  plants, 
should  again  be  gradually  withheld,and 
after  the  plants  get  nicely  to  growing 
In  the  boxes  they  are  transferred  to 
large  rows  of  hotbeds  (if  there  is  not 
room  enough  in  the  hothouses).  The 
temperature  is  gradually  lowered  as 
the  season  advances,  to  harden  them 
ofl^,  as  the  grower  wishes  the  plants  to 
make  a  short,  stocky  growth. 

The  grocerymen  and  other  dealers 
receive  6  cents  per  box  commission 
for  selling,  and  the  l>oxes  cost  2  or  8 
cents  each  and  are  so  nailed  at  the 
ends  that  they  can  easily  be  torn  off, 
and  by  cutting  with  a  knife  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box  each  plant  can  have 
one^welfth  of  the  soil  in  the  bed  left 
on  the  roots  at  transplanting  time. 

This  grower  is  on  a  farm,  but  hires 
most  of  his  farm  labor,  personally  see- 
ing to  his  hothouses,  and  from  tomato 
plants  alone  he  clears  more  money 
than  from  the  whole  farm. 

CHARLES  0.  NASH. 


Japanese  Millet*— ttie  Massachuaetts 
Agricultural  Experiment  Statloo  has  re- 
cently Introduced ,  three  new  varieties  of 
millets  from  Japan.Among  them  is  a  varie- 
ty of  barn-yard  graAS.  Panioum  Cms  Qal- 
licum,  which,  while  it  differs  in  its  habito 
of  growth,  is  botanically  ideotieal  with  the 
common  barn-yard  grass.  The  variety  from 
Japan  has  been  grown  for  a  few  years  at 
the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station. 
Profeesor  Brooke  of  that  station  is  very 
enthusiastic  about  it  and  recommends  It  aa 
a  fodder  crop  either  for  feeding  green  or 
for  the  silo.  As  a  forage  plant  it  may  yield 
ten  to  twelve  tons  of  fodder  Per  acre,  and 
when  thinly  sown  in  rows  about  a  foot 
apart,  a  yield  of  fifty  to  ninety  bushele  of 
seed  may  be  obtained.  The  Maine  State 
Station  fiounde  a  warning. 

Ordinary  barn-yard  grass  is  a  coarse  an- 
nual, with  stems  two  to  four  feet  in  length, 
appearing  in  mid-summer,  in  low,  some- 
what damp  placeo  or  on  cultivated  grounds. 
The  ordinary  variety  Is  a  very  troublesome 
weed.  Certainly  the  seed  of  Panlcum  Crus 
Oalllcum  should  be  bought  only  of  reliable 
dealers,  who  will  be  sure  to  furnish  the 
seed  of  the  Japanese  variety.  The  mischier 
that  would  be  wrought  by  sowing  seed  of 
ordinary  barn-yard  grass  is  self  evident 
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Starting  Anouals. 

Now  iB  the  time  to  prepare  for  sow- 
In^  annual  flower  seeds  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  garden.  One  of  the  very 
best  ways  of  rafasing  the  majority  of 
annnals  is  to  prepare  a  slightly  heated 
frame,  by  placing  about  9  Inches  of 
fresh  horse  manure  under  about  1  foot 
of  soiL  The  surface  of  the  soil  should 
not  be  less  than  6  inches  from  the 
sash.  In  two  or  three  days  after  the 
frame  is  made  up  the  soil  will  be  in 
nice  condition  for  receiving  the  seeds, 
which  should  be  sown  in  shallow  drills, 
the  drills  being  about  6  inches  apart 
The  sash  should  be  kept  quite  close 
until  the  seeds  have  germinated.  If 
the  bed  be  sprinkled  with  tepid  water 
on  flne  mornings  the  seeds  germinate 
very  rapidly. 

As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  through 
air  may  be  given  (with  caution)  on  al) 
fine  days,  and  as  the  seedlings  grow 
stronger  and  the  days  warmer  the  sash 
may  be  removed  altogether  during  the 
day,  but  must  be  closed  at  night  until 
all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  For  such 
annuals  as  Asters,  Stocks,  Linnias, 
Ck>smos,  Marigolds,  Helichrysums, 
Coreopsis,  and  others  of  this  character, 
which  make  very  fibrous  roots,  this 
way  of  raising  them  is  far  preferable 
to  sowing  In  boxes  In  the  greenhouse, 
which  is  the  usual  custom. 

To    grow    annuals    properly    they 


A  Curculio  Catcher. 

In  an  article  on  the  plum  curculio  in 
our  issue  of  March  13,  page  174.  Pro- 
fessor Johnson  alluded  to  an  apparatus 
for  the  catching  of  the  pest  In  this 
issue  we  present  an  illustration  of  such 
an  appliance,  the  merits  of  which  have 
been  indorsed  by  some  of  cur  most 
noteworthy  orchardists  and  fruit  grow- 
ers. 

The  'inverted  umbrella"  Into  which 
the  curculios  fall  on  the  jarring  of  the 
tree  converges  into  a  tin  box,  into 
which  the  insects  roll  and  are  safely 
trapped.  It  is  said  by  one  user  of  the 
catcher  that  with  it  one  man  caught 
more  bugs  in  a  given  time  than  ten 
could  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  maker 
is  J.  B.  Johnson  of  Geneva,  N.  T. 


Vibuniuoi  Opulus. 

As  the  apring  planting  seaBon  ia  close  at 
hand,  allow  me  to  commend  this  native 
shrub  to  the  readers  of  "American  Gar- 
dening." 

If  it  were  more  widely  known  I  feel  con- 
fident it  would  become  a  great  favorite. 
Planted  In  masses  I  know  of  no  hardy 
shrub  that  is  more  efTective  either  in  bloom 
(about  the  first  week  of  June  here)),  and 
again  In  the  fall  when  it  la  covered  with  ita 
bright  red  berries. 

It  grows  wild  In  this  region.  I  find  it  on 
bleak  hilly  land,  at  an  altitude  of  two 
thousand  feet.  I  have  found  single  bushes 
here  eight  feet  high  and  five  feet  in  diam- 


Fio.  73.— Curculio  Catching  appliance. 


should  receive  no  check.  When  sown 
in  boxes  in  the  greenhouse  the  plants 
are  apt  to  become  stunted  from  over- 
crowding, or  "drawn"  for  want  of  suf- 
ficient air  and  light,  but  when  grown 
tn  frames,  with  abundance  of  air  and 
so  near  to  the  glass,  they  make  nice, 
healthy,  stocky  plants  by  planting-out 
time,  and  lift  easily  with  a  good  baU 
of  roots. 

I  generally  prepare  a  frame  about 
the  last  week  in  March  and  sow  my 
seeds  the  first  week  in  April,  which 
Just  gives  them  time  to  make  nice 
plants  by  the  end  of  May,  which  is  the 
earliest  we  can  plant  out  in  this  sec- 
tion (Massachusetts). 

Such  annuals  as  Mignonette,  Pop- 
ples. Eschscholtzias,  etc.,  which  do 
not  bear  transplanting  readily,  on  ac- 
count of  their  not  making  many  fibrous 
roots,  I  sow  in  the  open  ground  where 
they  are  Intended  to  flower. 

In  addition  to  the  above  lists  of  an- 
nuals, which  are  the  kinds  usually 
grown,  being  the  most  showy,  it  would 
be  as  well  to  grow  each  year  a  few 
of  the  many  other  kinds  not  usually 
met  with,  but  which  are  equally  beau- 
tiful, though  not  as  showy,  and  thus 
help  to  educate  and  refine  the  taste 
for  flowers,  which  is  Just  as  ^capable 
of  being  refined  here  as  in  literature 
and  art.  E.  J.  G. 


Our  publishers  will  supply   any    book 
^ranted.     Send  your  orders. 


eter,  perfect  beauties.    It  aeems  to  delifl^t 
in  a  high  and  dry  situation. 

Incidentally  allow  me  to  ask  why  nur- 
serymen call  the  shrub  Viburnum  oxycoo- 
cus,  the  High  Bush  Cranberry.  Although 
the  fruit  resembles  the  cranberry,  and  peo« 
pie  in  country  districts  call  it  high  bush 
cranberry,  and  use  the  fruit  as  a  substi- 
tute--anda  very  bad  substitute  it  is — it  is 
not  a  cranberry;  it  is  far  too  handsome  to 
be  classed  along  with  such. 

G.  FRIEND, 
Hamilton  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Plants  Under  Qiass. 

Under  glass  plants  for  a  spring  display  are 
coming  along  without  much  forcing.  Astll- 
bes,  Deutzias,  Kalmias,  Azaleas,  Camellias, 
Calceolarias,  Pelargoniums,  Hybrid  Roses, 
Standard  Wistarias,  Lilacs,  and  Crimson 
Rambler  Rose,  and  Cannas  In  pots,  will 
all  be  in  bloom  by  the  first  of  May. 

Tender  Kversreens  and  Rhododen- 
drons stored  for  the  winter  in  deep  pits 
may  be  removed  to  their  permanent  sum- 
mer quarters  any  time. 

Gloxlneas  will  need  careful  attention 
now,  and  should  be  shaded  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  They  require  good  light, 
but  not  direct  sunshine. 

Chrysantlieninms  Intended  for  speci- 
men plants  will  be  making  sturdy  growth, 
and  require  frequent  stopping  to  obtain 
well  branched  symmetrical  plants. 

Seeds  of  Prlmnlos.— A  first  batch  of 
Chinese  Primulas  should  be  sown  now.  We 
have  a  nice  lot  of  the  Japanese  Primrose 
(P.  Japonica),  which  should  make  a  good 
show.  Seeds  of  this  should  be  put  In 
now,  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  foundation 
of  growth  before  the  winter.         T.  D.  H. 


Tbe  Currant. 

From  Paper  by  Professor  W.  M.  Munson 
Before  the  Biaine  Pomdogical  Society. 
The  currant  possesses  great  Titalltj 
and  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  bat 
for  the  best  results  good,  deep,  rich, 
clay  loam  is  best  It  is  a  gross  feeder 
and  sends  its  roots  far  into  the  solL 
For  ordinary  field  culture  the  plants 
are  set  about  fiye  feet  by  four,  and 
thorough  cultivation  should  be  giyen. 
If  clean  culture  cannot  be  given,  good 
results  are  sometimes  o'btained  by 
heavy  mulching. 

PropasattOB. 

The  currant  is  propagated  almost  ex- 
clusively by  means  of  cuttings  of  the 
new  wood  made  at  any  time  after  the 
new  growth  is  mature.  If  practicable 
they  should  be  set  at  once  in  the  field. 

PmainiT* 

As  a  rule  annual  pruning  should  be 
practised  and  all  weak  shoots  should 
be  removed,  while  the  more  vigorous 
ones  should  be  shortened  to  induce  the 
formation  of  fruit  spurs.  The  fruit  is 
borne  on  wood  at  least  two  years  old, 
and  for  this  reason  when  it  is  desired 
to  renew  a  bush  two  years  are  required 
to  accomplish  the  result,  provided  we 
wish  to  get  fruit  every  year.  It  is  a 
good  practice  in  the  summer  to  pinch 
in  the  young  growth,  in  order  to  make 
it  stocky  and  hasten  the  maturity  of 
the  wood,  as  well  as  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  fruit  There  are  two  prin- 
cipal methods  of  training  a  currant 
bush  in  common  use— the  bush  form 
and  the  tree  form.  The  former  Is  for 
most  purposes  preferable. 

Tariettea. 

Victoria  is,  perhaps,  all  things  con- 
sidered, one  of  the  best  Prince  Al- 
bert is  a  valuable  late  market  variety. 
Fay  does  very  well  in  many  localities 
and  the  fruit  is  very  large  and  hand- 
some. The  important  objection  to 
this,  however,  is  the  habit  of  splitting 
down,  and  where  there  are  heavy 
snows  this  objection  is  a  very  serious 
one.  Moore's  Ruby  Is  considered  a 
valuable  sort  for  home  use.  North 
Star  is  a  variety  which  is  receiving 
much  attention;  the  fruit  is  but  little 
larger  than  the  Old  Red  Dutch  and 
we  do  not  consider  the  quality  as  su- 
perior. 
Market  and  Home. 

The  Grandall  currant  is  said  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  the  red  currant  and 
the  so-called  buffalo  currant  of  the 
West  It  appears  to  be  simply  an  im- 
proved variety  of  the  latter,  which  we 
know  as  the  flowering  currant  of  very 
good  quality.  It  lacks  the  strong,  dis- 
agreeable flavor  of  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lish black  currant;  It  does  not  ripen 
evenly  and  the  skin  is  rather  tough. 
A  few  for  home  use  are,  however,  de- 
sirable. 

For  market  purposes  the  red  varie- 
ties are  preferred  to  the  white.  No 
home  garden  should,  however,  be  with- 
out a  few  bushes  of  the  white  Imperial 
or  the  white  grape. 


Home  Grounds— How  to  Lay  Out. 

This  suDDlement  contains  a  half-tone  draw- 
ing {6}ixio\4  ins.)  of  an  estate  of  about  six 
acres ;  this  plan,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing explanatory  text,  presents  in  a  nutshell  all 
the  salient  points  of  landscape  gardening. 

With  the  aid  of  this  plan,  and  by  careful 
study  of  its  suggestions  one  can  lay  out  an 
estate  of  one  acre  or  fifty  acre»,  for  we  give  the 
cardinal  principles  which  govern  the  art  so 
clearly  that  all  can  understand. 

Printed  on  heavy  paper  and  forwarded, 
securely  packed  in  a  cartoon,  on  receipt  or 
price.  25  cents,  or  given  as  a  premium  for  one 
new  subscription. 
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In  order  to  insure  Insertion,  must  reach  this  office 
hy  Tuesday  night  of  each  week.  Bates.  26  cents  pei 
aaate  line ;  in  '*  For  Sale**  column.  2  cente  a  word. 
Write  for  special  discounts  on  yearly  or  large  orders. 

AMERiCAir  Gardening  is  the  official  orfran 
of  the  New  Jersey  Ploricultural  Society,  the 
New  York  Gardeners*  Society,  and  the 
American  Institute  Farmers*  Club. 

*  ^1  *  //  is  earnestly  requested  that  al 
correspondence  arising  from  articles  appearing 
in  our  columns  be  culdressed  to  THE  ED- 
ITOR at  the  office  of  this  paper  and  NOT 
to  the  authors  or  signatories  concerned.  A 
matter  that  will  interest  one  person,  so  that 
he  will  desire  further  information^  will 
doubtless  interest  others.  Our  columns  are 
open  for  discussions. 


ROSR  PREMIUM  YELLOW  RAMBLER. 

To  the  many  subscribers  to  whom  a 
plant  of  Yellow  Rambler  Rose  is  due 
we  wish  to  state  that  the  plants  are 
not  being  sent  off  at  once,  because  it  Is 
not  safe  to  set  them  out  until  all  dan- 
ger of  frost  be  past  The  list  of  names 
will  receive  attention  Just  so  soon  as 
the  weather  will  justify. 


pIRST  impressions  are  not 
always  to  be  trusted. 
impressions.  American  Gardening  this 
spring  will  come  into  the  hands  of  many 
who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  scope 
and  character  of  the  work  of  the  journal, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  the  attention  of 
new  friends  we  desire  to  state  briefly 
that  our  columns  afford  all  information 
necessary  to  successful  results  in  garden 
culture,  from  the  city  lot  to  the  most 
extensive  grounds  of  the  thorough  plants- 
man.  The  range  of  subjects  covered  in 
one  year  embraces  all  the  details  of 
flower,  fruit,  plant  and  vegetable  culture, 
and  the  knowledge  is  imparted  by 
specialists  and  practical  growers,  great 


care  being  taken  to  produce  articles 
seasonably ;  this  being  rendered  possible 
through  the  fact  of  our  weekly  editions. 
No  guide  is  a  safe  guide  if  not  absolutely 
reliable;  and  the  fact  that  American 
Gardening  enjoys  the  confidence  of  all 
practical  men  should  be  its  highest 
recommendation  to  these  who  are  inter- 
ested in  gardening  and  fruit  growing. 

Study  the  paper  carefully  for  a  month, 
and  we  feel  assured  you  will  ever  after 
be  enlisted  as  one  of  our  many  thou- 
sands of  firm  friends. 


T  N  a  recent  lecture  be- 
"     *  fore  the  Massachusetts 

Oarden.  Horticultural   Society* 

this  subject  was  brought  forward,  and  it 
is  one  full  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
our  readers.  The  value  of  the  garden 
as  a  source  of  food  supply  is  not  properly 
comprehended  to-day.  It  is  not  merely 
enough  to  take  crops  from  the  land,  but 
care  should  be  exercifed  that  these  crops 
are  of  some  special  extra  value  either  by 
reason  of  freshness,  tenderness,  or  in 
high  nutrient  ratio.  _     ^  _  ^  ^ 

""'Gardens  are  not"  properly  rej^arded 
by  the  majority ;  and  again,  many  hav- 
ing the  best  of  opportunities  fail  to  realize 
the  fullest  proportion  of  benefits  through 
lack  of  knowledge  as  to  how  to  set  te 
work.  The  fact  is  that  the  garden  and 
the  kitchen  are  not  brought  together 
sufficiently.  Many  housekeepers — and 
such  as  pass  muster  as  good  ones  too— 
are  lamentably  deficient  in  that  knowl- 
edge which  would  enable  them  to  make 
the  best  and  most  of  what  the  garden 
supplies. 

The  learning  of  the  principles  and 
details  of  the  art  of  cookery  should  be 
made  a  sacred  duty  of  both  man  and 
woman — or,  rather,  boy  and  girl— for  on 
sound  nutrition  rests  very  largely  sound 
health,  and.  we  all  recognize  the  eor- 
rollary,  sound  mental  capacity. 

If  the  man  who,  for  his  livelihood, 
raises  crops  of  fruits  or  vegetables  ap- 
preciated the  demands  of  the  kitchen, 
it  would  often  result  in  better  returns 
to  him.  How  often  are  peas,  for  in- 
stance, marketed  when  just  a  couple  of 
days  too  old  ?  And  what  is  true  of  peas 
is  true  also  of  hosts  of  other  crops; 
tenderness  and  delicacy  of  flavors  can 
be  had  only  in  the  young  state.  Radishes 
ofter  another  striking  example;  yet 
even  in  the  heme  garden,  right  under 
the  kitchen  window,  this  crop  is  far  too 
often  allowed  to  become  too  old  before 
being  pulled. 

How  many  people  there  are  who 
really  do  not  know  the  flavor  of  a  good 
cabbage  properly  boiled!  The  plan  of 
always  boiling  this  vegetable  with  some 
pork  or  other  fat  in  the  water  is  to  be 
persistently  condemned.  A  cabbage  has 
a  distinctive  and  delicate  flavor  which  is 
thus  destroyed  and.  moreover,  limits  the 
occasions  when  such  green  vegetable 
can  be  eaten. 

The  better  plan  is  to  boil  the  cabbage 
in  water,  having  a  little  salt  and  sugar 
in  it;  if  so  treated  (and,  of  course,  the 


top  of  the  vessel  left  off)*  we  venture  to 
think  the  demand  for  cooked  cabbage 
would  be  greater  than  it  is  to-day. 

The  commonest  and  most  popular 
vegetable  of  all,  the  potato — we  refer  to 
the  so-called  Irish  potato— is  very  easily 
ruined  in  the  cooking.  Hot  and  cold 
water  have  very  different  action  en  the 
gluten  contained  in  the  tuber,  and  in 
order  to  get  the  best  results  when  to  be 
boiled,  it  should  be  put  into  boiling 
water,  not  cold,  as  is  frequently  the  case. 

The  foregoing  are  merely  striking 
cases;  the  list  could  be  extended  enor- 
mously, but  let  those  suffice.  Miss  Bar- 
rows  did  good  service  in  her  lecture,  and 
if  the  example  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society,  in  engaging  a  cookery  expert  to 
instruct  the  members,  be  followed  in 
other  sections,  we  may  reasorably  hope 
for  a  better  time  for  the  one  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  supply  "good  food  from  the 
garden.'* 


'THERE  is  seemingly  a  vari- 
'^  ety  of  opinions  as  to  what 
at  5hows.  jg  ^  reasonable  premium  to  be 
awarded  to  exhibits  in  competition. 
Some  managers  consider  that  a  nominal 
cash  award  (to  cover  the  traveling  ex- 
penses of  the  exhibitor)  suffices,  and 
that  the  chief  satisfaction  he  seeks  is  the 
personal  honor  of  having  had  the  prize 
exhibit  in  an  open  competition. 

But  the  exhibitoi's  feelings  are  not  the 
same,  his  produce  often  means  his  liveli- 
hood, and  when  he  runs  the  risk  ef  ' 
getting  absolutely  no  return  (by  being 
beaten),  it  is  only  reasonable  that  he 
should  be  encouraged  to  enter  by  the 
big  value  of  the  premium  offered. 

In  too  many  of  our  fairs  and  shows  all 
over  the  country,  the  lack  ef  horticul- 
tural interest  lies  right  here,  as  evidence- 
the  following  remarks  extracted  from 
a  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  paper. 

The  moral  indicated  is  capable  of  ap- 
plication in  hundreds  of  instances: 

'•While  there  have  been  big  displays 
of  flowers  at  the  State  Fairs,  it  has  been 
noticed  and  remarked  that  such  displays 
have  been'  made  by  but  few  florists. 
The  Central  New  York  Horticultural 
Society  held  a  meeting  Saturday  evenings 
at  which  the  cause  of  this  dearth  of 
flower  exhibitors  was  partially  explained. 
The  Society  avers  that  too  small  and 
too  few  premiums  are  given  by  the  fair 
managers  to  draw  out  anything  like  a 
universal  exhibition  on  the  part  ef  the 
florists  of  the  State.  It  was  said  that 
the  cost  of  shipping  the  plants  to  and 
fro  was  not  met  by  the  small  amount  ol 
premiums  offered,  and  if  an  increase 
was  not  made  this  year  by  the  fair  man- 
agers, members  of  the  Society  would 
not  exhibit." 


GLAO  TO  HKAR  IT. 

We  are  well  pleased  with  the  results  of 
our  "ad."  in  your  paper,  and  will  use  It 
again.— A.  B.  DAVIS  &  SON.  Virginia. 

I  am  getting  a  number  of  answers  from 
my  advertisement  now  and  am  pleaaed  with 
the  poaition  you  give  me.  and  alec  the  looka 
of  the  advertisement  itself.— W.  B.  WAL- 
LACE. Hartford.  Conn. 
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Good  Food  from  the  Garden.* 

Producer  and  consumer  seem  to  be  sepa- 
rmted  by  a  multitude  of  middlemen,  who 
perhaps  from  ignorance  of  the  beet  metb- 
od«  of  handling  garden  produce  often  in- 
jure rather  than  help  this  branch  of  trade. 
The  gardener,  the  marketman  and  the 
bousekeeper  should  have  frequent  confer- 
ences to  the  end  that  all  people  should  be 
better  fed  and  that  the  human  body  may 
repel  disease  and  temptation  to  crime  and 
may  be  able  to  bear  the  heavy  burdens  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Let  us  look  at  the 
poasibllities  of  obtaining  good  food  from 
the  garden  in  the  past  and  at  the  present 
time,  and  then  consider  what  may  be  done 
to  improve  the  supply  of  euch  products  and 
Increase  their  use  in  the  future. 

The  progress  of  the  arts  of  agriculture 
«.nd  cookery  is  shown  by  the  general  inter- 
est in  cookery  displayed  by  various  agri- 
cultural organizations.  The  quality  of  a 
food  product  is  not  assured  when  it  leaves 
the  handa  of  the  farmer;  much  depends 
upon  its  preparation  for'  the  table.  Among 
the  topics  discussed  recently  by  the  granges 
have  been  such  as  "The  Garden  of  the 
Farmer  versus  The  Pork  Barrel."  Another 
worth  considering  would  be  "The  Home 
Garden  versus  Patent  Medicine.*'  It  has 
been  said  that  vegetables  to  the  early  set- 
tlers of  New  England  meant  only  potatoes 
and  beanfl  and  corn,  with  a  boiled  dinner 
now  and  then.  That  was  a  slight  advance 
upon  the  habits  of  the  Indians,  but  to  their 
Instruction  we  are  indebted  for  much  of 
our  knowledge  of  corn  and  beans. 

Not  only  have  we  failed  to  learn  how  to 
use  new  vegetables,  but  have  nearly  lost 
the  art  of  making  some  of  the  standard 
dkshes  of  the  past.  The  increased  facilities 
for  obtaining  no  eat  from  the  West  and  the 
cheapness  of  canned  goods  packed  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  South  have  made  it  unnec- 
essary for  us  to  exercise  our  ingenuity  to 
prepare  a  variety  of  palatable  dishes  from 
the  scanty  store  of  products  available  to 
our  ancestors.  As  yet  we  have  not  taken 
kindly  to  soups  and  salads  and  have 
yet  to  learn  the  possibilities  of  vegetables 
in  these  directions. 

We  are  criticised  for  eating  too  much 
meat.  We  should  see  that  meat  eating  is 
not  essential  to  strength,  and  that  the  very 
poor  in  other  countries  often  depend  upob 
▼egetable  food  because  it  is  cheap.  For 
the  majority  of  our  people  to-day  vegeta- 
rianism is  hardly  practicable,  but  its  ad- 
herents increase  rather  than  decrease. 
Vegetable  substances  are  less  quickly  di- 
gested and  less  completely  assimilated  than 
animal  tissues.  Animal  food  should  not. 
however,  constitute  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  amount  eaten.  Some  of  the 
most  troublesome  diseases  like  intemper- 
ance, oancer  and  gout  are  thought  to  have 
a  direct  connection  with  excessive  meat 
eating.  We  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
a  Imowledge  of  the  composition  of  each 
food  is  essential  to  its  wise  selection  and 
preparation.  Vegetables  and  fru.ts  afTord 
all  the  five  necessary  food  principles,  but 
the  proportions  are  hardly  satisfactory  for 
a  perfect  diet.  Fats  and  proteids  need  re- 
inforcement, and  this  is  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  butter,  oil,  eggs  and  meats. 

A  large  part  of  the  vegetables  displayed 
in  our  markets  are  overgrown,  wilted  or 
carelessly  prepared.  Those  which  suffer 
most  from  this  treatment  are  radishes. 
cucumbers,  green  peas,  beets,  corn  and 
summer  squashes.  The  public  must  be 
educated  to  appreciate  quality  rather  than 
aixe,  to  recognize  the  fact  that  wilted 
Southern  vegetables  never  equal  natives  in 
flavor,  and  that  gain  in  size  usually  means 
a  corresponding  loss  of  flavor.  The  house* 
keeper  knows  little  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  vegetables  in  market,  and 
often  is  no  wiser  than  the  New  Jersey 
family  who  used  14.8  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
sum  spent  for  food  for  oranges  and  celery, 
which  furnished  but  1.4  per  cent,  of  the 
total  full  value. 

There  is  usually  some  one  best  way  to 
cook  each  vegetable,  but  where  one  kind 
only  is  available  it  is  necessary  to  serve  it 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  This  perhaps  ex- 
plaina  why  the  average  cookbook  gives 
more  recipes  for  the  potato  than  for  all 
other  vegetables.    Suitable  utensils  are  es- 

*Read  b>'  Miss  Anna  Barrows  before  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 


sential;  vegetables  should  not  be  cooked 
in  iron  kettles  when  others  are  obtainable. 
Strong  flavors  frequently  are  due  to 
careless  preparation.  Careful  trimming 
and  thorough  washing  are  essential. 
Wilted  vegetables  are  improved  by  soak- 
ing. Salad  plants  need  especial  care  in 
washing  to  remove  parasites  as  well 
as  hellebore,  or  Par's  green.  By  cutting 
in  small  pieces  the  time  of  cooking  may 
be  lessened.  Use  soft  water  and  boil  till 
tender.  If  uncovered  the  color  is  better 
preserved  and  the  odors  are  less  pro- 
nounced. Salt  should  be  added  when  the 
cooking  is  partly  completed.  Soda  may  be 
used  in  small  quantities  to  aid  in  softening 
the  water.  As  a  rule  with  all  sweet,  well> 
flavored  vegetables  the  water  should  be 
allowed  to  evaporate  at  the  end  instead  of 
draining  it  off.  Vegetables  may  be  warmed 
over  if  care  is  taken  in  the  process. 

In  the  home  garden  we  look  for  the  real 
luxuries  in  the  vegetable  line.  The  best 
land  is  none  too  good  for  a  garden.  The 
garden  should  be  planted  to  flt  the  family 
as  carefully  as  a  library  should  be  selected. 
It  has  been  worth  while  to  study  fermenta- 
tion thoroughly,  because  an  immense 
amount  of  capital  is  invested  in  breweries. 
Cattle  foods  are  investigated,  because  they 
are  a  large  expense  to  the  farmers.  Might 
not  equal  proflt  accrue  from  a  thorough 
study  of  changes  which  take  place  in  veg- 
etable foodd  between  the  garden  and  the 
Uble? 


Planting  Forests. 

Robert  Douglas,  the  pioneer  nurseryman 
of  Waukegan,  III.,  has  shown  by  hie  own 
experience  that  it  is  not  only  easy  to  plant 
a  forest  of  100  or  1,000  acres  in  a  season, 
but  that  it  Is  also  poi-sible  to  make  it  pay — 
for  the  planter— that  Is.  It  pays  richly  for 
the  owner  later.  He  is  not  inclined  to  glo- 
rify the  Eurooean  forestry,  as  some  of 
our  Americans  do.  If  the  Europeans  had 
the  tai^k  of  setting  out  forests  upon  our 
treeless  Western  prairies,  they  would  flnd 
it  harder  than  maintaining  a  standing 
army. 

Americine  can,  however,  manage  the 
task  because  they  do  things  by  the  large. 
They  cultivate  by  horse  and  ateam  power 
instead  of  by  hand  power.  The  forest 
trees  should  be  planted  in  rows  and 
tended  like  orchard  trees.  In  selecting 
trees  to  plant  those  native  to  the  locality, 
if  there  are  any,  should  have  flrst  consider- 
ation, as  these  will  surely  thrive  best. 
Many  growths  that  do  well  in  the  Ekist 
are  not  suitable  for  the  West.  "Western 
trees  for  Western  planting,"  is  the  motto, 
because  Western  trees  are  the  surest.  The 
green  ash.  for  instance,  makes  a  flne  and 
vigorous  growth  in  the  West,  while  in  the 
East  the  white  ash  is  far  superior  to  it. 
The  chestnut  has  been  thoroughly  tried  in 
the  West  and  has  been  found  wanting.  The 
pines  and  other  conifers  of  the  Pacific  slope 
will  not  grow  at  all  In  the  prairie  belt, 
although  the  conifers  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains will. 

Mr.  Douglas  finds  that  100  men  can  plant 
1,000  acres  of  forest  in  30  days.  The 
ground  should,  however,  have  been  pre- 
viously prepared.  Either  autumn  or  spring 
will  do  for  the  planting.  In  spring  the 
8eedi3  of  the  trees  should  be  sown  so  soon 
ai3  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  By  fall  they 
will  have  made  a  growth  sufficient  for 
transplanting  to  the  forest  that  is  to  be. 
Forty  acres  will  grow  seedlings  enough  to 
plant  1.000  acres. 

The  farmers  of  Kansas  have  set  out 
/n  the  paet  few  yeare  147,340 '  «icres  of 
forest.  Among  them  are  11.500  acres  of 
black  walnut,  12,486  acres  of  maple,  2.637 
acres  of  honey  locust  and  55.553  acres  of 
Cottonwood.  The  cottonwood  grows  the 
quickest  and  makes  fuel  for  the  farmer 
sooner  than  any  of  the  others,  hence  his 
preference  for  it.  Land  prepired  as  for 
com  planting  will  grow  the  seedlings.— 
Norwich   (N.   Y.)   Sun. 


The  Oldest  Pear  Tree.— Advices  from 
Europe  state  that  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  oldest  pear  tree  then  in  existence  was 
blown  down  during  last  November.  It  was 
growing  in  Fiance  and  had  a  reputed  age  of 
600  years.  The  trunk  measured  over  five 
feet  in  circumference. 


Blood 
Purifier 


True 

Such  a  medicine  you  need  at  onoe  to  remove 
the  impurities  which  have  accumulated  in 
your  blood  during  winter.  Such  a  medicine  is 
Hood's  Sarsaparllla.  Therefore  take  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  now.  It  will  do  you  wonderful 
good.  It  will  purify  your  blood,  give  you  an 
appetite«and  cure  all  humors. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Is  sold  by  all  druggisU.    Price  #1,  six  for  $5. 

Il^^jf^  BSIIa  are  prompt,  efiloient  and 
noon  S  r  HIS  easy  Id  effect.   9»  cents. 

CRAY  HAIR  MADE  DARK 

Br  ft  bMmbM  B4MM  WMh.     AIM  flMkW  tlM  iMir  |1«V.    r>n  dtTMtlOM  uS 

B«rfV«  te  ai«liL  Hn.  A.  HVHTLSY.  4111  KvsM  Av«n  8C  IiMk,  M«b 

Montlon  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

Premium  American  Pansy 

SEEDS    AND    PLANTS. 

Al-«  other  plants  and  aeedv  described  in  my  cAtalo«rue. 
eent  free  to  any  iiddreM  «rith  •■H*wt«ttr«w  PHB^IeM.** 

Over  80  varieties  and  mixturefl  of  Panry  need.  Bespe* 
rian  Pan8ie».  S&c.  per  okt.;  iteleoted  mixed,  Idc.:  extra 
clioioe  mixed.  10c. ,  trade  pkts.  containinfr  triple  quantity, 
at  double  price.  I^nwy  plants  In  lieison.  in  bod  or 
bloom,  91.75  Der  100.  50  plams,  tl.OO.  Smaller  planta  by 
raalL  prepaid,  at  same  raten.  or  85c.  per  dos.  Many  other 
seedliug  plants liBted  in  cataloirn«. 

W]n.  TOOLE    Baraboo,  WU. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

NEW  PINK  VIOLET 

MRS.  J.  J.  ASTOR. 

(Named  by  permission.) 

Vary  fratrranu  kituiii«i  in  f.»rm  nnd  habit  to  Marie 
LouUe.  but  mure  rtvoroat,  steins  lonicer,  flowen 
la''0Ar. 

Price»  S2.00  per  doE.  i  St 0.00  per  100. 

Orders  ouuked  uuir  and  tilled  lu  rotatluu  after 
Majl. 

inarle  lioalae*  tl  OOper  100.  any  qaantitv. 
e.  SALTFOftD,   VIofet  Specialist,  RHINEBECK,  N.  Y. 
Mention  Ajnerican  Gardening  when  you  write. 

WINTZER'S  NEW  AMERICAN  PEDIGREE 

CANNAS 

1807  set— ISmairnlflcent  varietlesiinclndins 

Duke  ctf  Marlboro,  Duehen*  of  Marlboro,  Maid^n^t  Blush, 
Olorio*a,Triumph,California,  Sunset, Champion,  Pillar 
q/'  Fire,  Brilliant,  Lorraine,  and  Oolden  />«arl— em- 
bracing the  newest  and  most  distinct  colors  and 
the  highest  types  of  Cannas  yet  produced.  Descriptive 
List  qf  Aeu)  and  Bare  Cannas,  with  Catalog  qf  New 
Roses^lants,  Flower  Seeds  mnd  Garden  Fruits,  FRKE* 
▲LFKED  r.  OOKAKD,  Box  C.Wset  OrsVc,  Pa. 

M«»ntlon  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

ASSIGNEE'S  SALE  OF 

Hardy  American 

Plants  and  Flowers 

RNEST  COLLECTION  IN  AMERICA. 

40,000  Native  Azaleas,  five  species 
well  budded  and  with  balls. 

Entire  stock  of  the  well-known  Highlands  Nnrflery 
most  be  sold  thla  spring.  A  great  opportunltr  for  Parks, 
('emeterles  and  Owners  of  property  contemplating  large 
or  small  planting. 

For  lists,  prices  and  Information,  address 
AHHIGNKE,  Higlilands  Nursery,  Kawana, 
N.C. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write 
For  IMPORTED  and  ESTABLISHED 


im  1 

IVIRELL 

Orchid  Growers 
and  Importers, 

SUMMIT,  NJ. 

Mention  American  OardMilns  wh«i  yon  write. 
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REIDERS'  lOTBS^UD  COHEITS. 

This  flpace  Is  d|Bvoted  to  short  notes  of  experi- 
ence and  observstlon.  Imt  not  necessarily  reflect- 
Inv  oar  own  opinions.  Too,  reader,  are  trying 
new  Tarletles,  ne\f  Implements,  new  methods.  Let 
ns  have  yoir  verdict— short,  pointedly.  Possibly 
yon  may  wish  to  comment  on  statemrnte  fonad  In 
this  or  previous  Issues  or  to  offer  sncffestlong ;  let  as 
hear  what  yoa  have  to  ssy.  In  the  multitude  of 
counsel  there  Is  wi  idom  and  safety.    Write  us  often. 

Cropfl    of   Tomatoe*   Uiider   Glass.— 

I  notice  In  your  issue  for  Feb.  13,  1897,  on 
page  107,  Mr.  W.  Turner  claims  that  Sut- 
ton's Best  of  All  tomato  is  better  for  forc- 
ing than  is  LoriUard.  I  would  like  to  ask 
where  to  get  the  seed  of  Sutton's  Best  of 
All.  I  can't  find  it  listed  in  any  of  the 
numerous  catalogues  I  receiye.  I  would 
like  to  ask,  also,  how  far  apart  he  plants 
his  tomatoes,  and  how  he  manages  to  get 
fifty  perfect  fruits  to  a  plant,  or  even 
twenty.flve,  with  LoriUard.— N.  B.  BAKBR, 
Kansas. 

—There  certainly  should  be  no  difficulty 
to  producing  twenty-flve  good  fruit  to  a 
▼Ine  of  LoriUard*  In  looking  over  my 
figures  for  1895-96  I  find  we  had  160  plants, 
which  produced  4,500  tomatoes,  an  average 
of  thirty  to  the  vine.  Those  were  all  Lor- 
lllard.  Our  season  of  forcing  extends  from 
November  to  May.  To  be  successful  with 
tomato  forcing  avoid  soft  growth,  build 
up  the  growth  as  the  plants  make  it,  which 
can  be  done  by  giving  air  on  every  chance. 
It  Is  useless  to  force  tomatoes  in  a  close, 
humid  atmosphere.  The  results  would  be 
long-jointed,  soft  vines,  but  mighty  little 
fruit,  and  that  of  poor  quality.  As  to  how 
I  manage  to  get  fifty  fruits  from  one  vine 
(variety  Sutton's  Best  of  All);  answering 
facts  is  an  easy  subject.  This  variety  was 
planted  on  a  side  bench  three  and  a  half 
feet  apart,  the  plants  pinched  once,  then 
taking  up  three  shoots  from  a  vine  and 
tratolng  them  up  at  equal  dlsUnces.  they 
were  allowed  to  extend  about  four  feet 
then  stopped,  and  after  that  all  young 
iTowth  was  kept  off  to  give  the  fruits  a 
chance.  Tomatoes  handled  this  way  make 
quite  a  show.  There  is  one  point  which 
should  be  remembered  to  forctog  tomatoes 
for  winter:  Commence  early,  so  as  to  build 
up  the  plants.  Tomatoes  for  winter  should 
«  .?®^"  J°  ^^*y  or  August  at  the  latest 

??^!*"TORNERf  """  *■  ''''  '"°*^''^  ^"'"^^• 

by  T.  Harrison.  N.  T..  to  your  Issue  of 
March  6,  a  fertilizer  for  lawns  is  spoken 
Of,  giving  the  pounds  of  each  togredient 
used  up  to  2.000  pounds,  but  it  Is  not 
suted  how  heavily  It  should  be  applied 
per  acre.  I  would  like  to  try  It.  but  might 
make  a  sad  error.  Would  T.  Harrison  give 
me  more  light?— S.  L.  CUSHMAN,  Massa- 

r'^^®  .Et'^"*"®'"  Bhould  be  sown  at  the 
rate  of  500  pounds  to  the  acre  before  the 
grass  BUrts  to  grow,  distributing  it  evenly 
over  the  surface.     If  It  can  be  sown  Just 

Eff^Sri^l^^^®'''  "^  ™"°^  *^®  better.— T. 
HARRISON. 

Carnation  I^lssle  McGowaa.— in  ^  re- 
cent issue  of  the  American  Florist  I  no- 
tice a  member  of  the  American  Carnation 
Society  speaking  about  the  fine  blooms  of 
McOowan  raised  on  Long  Island.  I  can 
raise  Daybreak,  Scott,  Stuart  and  Garfield 
very  well,  but  my  McGowans  burot  their 
calyx  every  time  and  make  them  worthless 
for  anything  but  design  work  and  of 
counje.  only  bring  one-third  the  returns 
of  the  others.  My  soil  on  benches  Is  a  light 
flbroua  loam  in  the  nature  of  rotten,  tough, 
timothy  sod,  but  as  I  have  a  heavy  soil  on 
my  place  similar  to  river  bottom  land  I 
•hould  like  ♦o  know  If  the  Long  Island  soil 
Is  of  that  nature.  If  you  can  advise  me 
about  that  I  shall  try  how  McGowan  will 
thrive  in  It.— EMIL  A.  KUHNKE,  O. 

-Generally  speaking,  the  soil  on  Long 
Island  Is  of  a  very  light,  sandy  nature. 
We  suspect  that  the  success  referred  to  la 
more  a  question  of  selection  of  stock  than 
anything  else.  One  celebrated  Long  Island 
grower  has  followed  the  selection  so  closely 
that  he  has  now  ai^iost  a  distinct  type. 
Several  other  growers  of  note  do  the  same 
and  with  marked  results. 

Ants  on  Lawn.— i  am  troubled  with 
ants  raising  great  mounds  on  lawn  with 


their  nests.  Can  any  one  toform  me  how 
to  get  rid  of  them,  and  yet  not  harm  the 
grass?  Any  Information  would  be  thank- 
fully received.— J.  C. 

Bamma  as  a  Hovse  Flant^l  am  so 

thoroughly  pleased  with  "American  Garden^ 
ing'*  that  I  don't  want  to  miss  a  aingle 
Isaue.  In  the  Feb.  27  issue  Mr.  Benson  tells 
of  his  banana  and  papaya  plants.  Last 
summer  I  had  a  Musa  Bnsete  grown  from 
seed  In  January,  and  It  made  a  fine  plant 
on  the  lawn;  hating  to  see  It  frosted  I 
lifted  it  (having  very  small  roots)  Into  a 
lard  tub.  It  now  U  a  beauUful  decorative 
plant  In  our  parlor,  and  in  my  estimation 
takes  much  beauty  from  some  of  my  palms. 
For  sub-troploal  effecta  I  think  It  has  no 
equal.— FORREST  A.  GANONQ,  Ohio. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Myatt's      Barly      Ashleaf      Potato.— 

In  a  recent  Issue  I  noted  a  complaint  as  to 
quality  of  this  poUto  after  the  first  sea- 
son's trial  of  newly  Imported  seed.  In  my 
experience  I  have  found  that  poUtoes  when 
brought  from  a  great  distance  and  from  a 
very  different  soil  give  a  far  better  result- 
especially  In  the  quality— the  second  year 
than  the  firgt.  I  have  had  a  sort  which 
was  usually  of  a  dry.  mealy  quality, 
brought  from  a  soil  totally  different  from 
mine,  where  the  first  year's  crop  gave  po- 
tatoes which  were  quite  close  and  soapy, 
as  we  describe  them.  These  were  planted 
a  second  year  In  my  ground.  Jthe  resulting 
crop  being  as  dry  and  mealy  as  any  one 
could  desire.  I  strongly  advise  any  one 
growing  potatoes— the  seed  of  which  Is 
from  a  soil  which  Is  a  great  contrast  to 
that  In  which  they  are  then  being  planted 
— to  try  them  at  least  a  second  year. — ^W.  B. 
SMALB,  F.  R.  H.  S..  Torquay.  England. 

To  Destroy  Mealy  Bnff.— The  follow- 
ing I  learned  from  a  good  practical  gar- 
dener: Clear  the  house  during  the  frosty 
season,  and  repeatedly  syringe  all  parts  of 
the  house,  woodwork,  walls  and  fioors, 
leaving  the  house  fully  open  for  a  week 
or  ten  days  after.— W.  B.  SMALB,  F.  R.  H. 
S.,  Torquay,  England. 

Hybrid  Ifepentlies.— m  the  Issue  of  "La 
Semalne  Hortlcole"  for  March  31  Is  a  list 
of  these  with  date,  name  of  raiser,  parent- 
age, and  size  of  pitcher— that  Is.  so  far  as 
It  has  been  possible  to  get  at  the  facts. 


How'8  This  ! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for 
any  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
Hairs  Catarrh  Cure. 

P.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO  ,  Props..  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  P.  J.  Che- 
ney for  the  last  is  years,  and  believe  him  per- 
fectly honorable  in  all  business  transactions 
and  financially  able  to  carry  out  any  obliga- 
tions made  bv  their  firm. 
West  a  Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,0 
Waldino,  KINNAN  &  Marvist,  Wholesale 
Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Hairs  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  act- 
ing directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the  system.  Price,  75c.  per  bottle. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.    Testimonials  free. 


Farmers  have  advantages  that  other 
people  do  not  have.  When  they  have  some 
question  about  their  business  that  they  do 
not  understacd,  they  can  write  to  TheRurai 
New-  Yorker  and  get  in  reply  the  experience 
of  the  best  informed  men  in  the  country  on 
that  particular  subject,  and  it  costs  only  a 
dollar  for  the  paper  a  whole  year.  They 
can  ask  all  such  questions  they  p'lease.  Such 
information  would  cost  a  merchant  or  a 
manufacturer  or  a  professional  man  hun- 
dreds of  dollars,  when  they  could  get  it  all. 
We  can  send  it  and  American  Gardening 
both  one  year  for  $1.80 

PEACH  TREES  $2.  p«rioo. 

List  Free.  BGLIA!fCEI«URNEBTCO.,««iBeTa,ll.T. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


rBT  5   CUHnJINT  extra  rtronq. 

Two  year*  ^Id.  30  bushee  for  «l.  or  fX.fiO  p«>r  IflO. 
One  year  old     %  buihi>*  for  fl.  «<r  $2  60  per  100 

rRBD    H.  BDRDIBTT.  Clifton  N.  Y. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


You  think  of  Scott'i 
Emulsion  as  only  for  those 
who  have  consumption  or 
who  have  inherited  a  tcn^ 
dcncy  to  it.  Almost  its 
greatest  use  is  for  those 
whose  condition  is  so  im- 
paired as  not  to  be  able  to 
get  the  good  they  should  out 
of  their  ordinary  food.  In 
nearly  every  case  with  these, 
Scott's  Emulsion  of  Cod- 
liver  Oil  brings  back  appetite 
stimulates  digestion,  restores 
color  and  plumpness,  and 
controls  the  diseases  of  thin- 
ness.    Book  about  it,  free, 

50  cts.  and  $1 .00,  at  all  drugaists.     * 
SCOTT  &  B    VNB,  Chemists,  New  York. 


DISCOVERED  Im  «■«  !««•  U  hH  mA  wUm  !■  frwlwSilC 
«MlitncaB4  1aft«MkMMf««UplBiplM,UMkkM4iMi«M.  IhHta 
«U aUa  «tttoM Irritetla.  Pntrntlr  hamlwi i  urtrtmii^  iir    Om 

.Mention  Ameriean  Gardeglng  when  yoo  writa 

BUNDNESS  PREVENTED 

The  Abeorption  Treatment aSaooesa.  HuDdn* 
aucceaafuu J  treated  for  all  diaeaaea  of  the  eyes  orlia 
without  knife  or  rlak  at  thetr  homea  and  at  our  Saolia 
rium,  the  lanreat  and  moat  aaoceaaful  inatltutioa  li 
America.  **/>on'lwat</o6<6/t»d."  Paiaphl«t  Free. 
THB  BBMI8  BTB  BANITABniM,  Glen  FaDa.  H.I 
Mention  Ameriean  Qardfnlng  when  you  t^rM» 

HAMMOND'S 

"WHITE    PAINT," 

For  Outeide  or  Inside  Uae  on 
Greenhoueee  or  other  fiulldlnini. 
For  19  years  this  Paint  has  been  in  use  for 
this  specmc  purpose,  and  it  Is  as  Indeittruett- 
ble  as  pain  t  can  be  m  ade.  PutnpinS,!  0, 16,30 
and  25  Gallon  Keg^s,  and  In  Barrels  of  50  Gala 
B.  HAMMOND,  nthkiH-on.HiHtaea,  N.  Y. 

M<'ntion  Amerioaa  Gardening  when  yoo  write 


MAKE  IT  UNAMIMOUS. 

Tears  a^o  a  Michigan  Farmer  commenoed  nalng 
Paxe  fence,  and  afterwards  took  an  airency.  He  now 
boasta  that  be  can  travel  over  35  adjoinlnie  faima 
without  ffOinK  off" Page  Territory."    He  liopes  to 


furnlab  two  more,  thus  "flUiuK  Ksps"  and  making tf 
oonsecative  farms  usinie  Pa«e.    YOi      ■■*  - 
ticularsln  March  "Buatler.*' 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Hieh. 

Mention  Awiertffsn  Gardening  whwi  you  write. 


PROFITABLE 

FRUIT  CULTURE 

finds  an  Important  adjunct  and  a  vat 
uable  aaalatant  In 

GOULDS'  "POMONA" 

new  Spray  Pump  which  em* 
bodies  new  and  diittinet  fea- 
.turea  of  great  ralae.  The 
Plang^er,  Plunger  Con- 
nectlona.  Gland,  Valves, 
Valve  Seats  and  Strainer  are 
al  1  made  from  l>eat  brass  and  are 
practically  Indestructible.  Kreij 
stroke  of  the  handle  works  the  agi- 
tator as  will  be  seen  in  eat.  Long 
handle  makes  it  work  easj.  Will  supply  1  or  S  leads  of 
h(>!t«.  Valuable  book  on  "How  a  When  to  Spraj,*'  ran. 

THE     GOULDS    MFC.   CO. 

11  Ovid  St.,  SENECA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
Mention  Amertoen  Gardenlntc  wben  yea  writer 
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Orchids  at  Cornell  University. 

Although  the  botanical  department  of  the 
unlvenity  haa  no  apecial  orchid  houae,  the 
gardener  in  charge  here,  Mr.  R.  Shore,  al- 
ways baa  a  few  specimens  carrying  blooma 
and  which  would  interest  callers. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  species  now 
in  flower  is  Cceloygne  cristate,  native  of 
Nepanl.  One  specimen  has  thirty  spikes 
of  bloom,  with  three  flowers  to  a  spike 
<whU6  some  have  as  many  aa  four  flowers), 
making  about  one  hundred  flowers  in  full 
bloom.    The  plant  ia  in  a  ten-inch  pan. 

Strongly  contrasted  with  the  gorgeous 
colors  of  the  more  showy  orchids  are  the 
Cypripediums.  Standing  with  their  solitary 
flowers  perched  on  slender  stems,  they  re- 
mind one  of  a  little  bird  with  outspread  wings 
lealy  to  soar  away.  They  cu-e  of  very  easy 
eolture  and  should  be  grown  by  amateurs 
along  with  other  plants.  Cypripedium  Box- 
alUi,  from  India,  ia  making  itself  known  by 
its  very  dark  spotted  upper  sepal,  and  its 
side  petals  curled  backward  nearly  into 
a  cylinder.  Cypripedium  insigne  ia  now  in 
Iti  waning  stages,  having  been  in  flower 
two  months;  the  side  petals  stand  out  flat, 
with  a  slightly  crimped  edge,  and  are  of  a 
light  green  color,  contrasting  remarkably 
with  the  upper  sepal,  which  is  tipped  with 
pure  white.  A  very  fine  Cypripedium  is 
the  species  villosum,  native  of  India.  Its 
flowers  shine  aa  if  a  new  coat  of  varnish 
had  Just  been  given  them. 

Passing  by  the  Cypripediums,  we  come 
across  a  specimen  of  Ada  aurantiaca,  the 
golden  orchid  of  New  Granada,  with  iU 
bright  orange  colored  blossoms.  This  spe- 
cies make  a  unique  show  among  other 
forms,  aa  the  color  la  rare  among  orchide. 

Several  specimens  of  Calanthe  Veitchii 
are  now  before  ua;  this  orchid  ia  a  hybrid 
and  ia  of  deciduous  habit.  Its  name  trans- 
lated means  "beautiful  flower,"  and  the 
long  graceful  spikes  atanding  two  feet  or 
more  above  the  surrounding  foliage  and 
bearing  over  a  dozen  flowers  of  a  beauti- 
ful rose  color*  justify  the  name. 

That  lovely  genua  Laella,  ia  repreaented 
by  ancepa,  from  Mexico.  The  lip  of  deep 
puriple  stands  out  against  the  lilac  back- 
ground of  petals  and  makea  a  magnificent 
contrast. 

Another  magnificent  orchid  Is  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  or  monk  orchid,  from  Guatemala, 
The  name  ia  good,  as  the  lip  is  inclosed  in 
a  dull  white  hood,  which  in  form  reminda 
one  of  the  hood  of  the  monk. 

Some  diatance  on  we  see  Odontoglossum 
Inaleayl.  of  Mexico;  the  flowers  are  of 
brown,  yellow  and  orange. 

An  orchid  which  stands  second  to  none 
Is  Phalaenopaia  amabills.  of  Java,  the 
queen  of  orchids.  This  is  certainly  mag- 
oUlcent,  with  Ita  pure  white  flowers  borne 
on  one  large  stalk  three  feet  long,  with 
four  spraya  of  flowers  hanging  from  it,  and 
with  twenty-flve  flowers  and  buds. 

WARREN  SHINN. 


Good  Roads  and  Farmers. 

Speaking  recently  at  a  meeting  on  the 
subject  of  good  roads  at  Newburg,  N.  T., 
Hon.  G.  B.  Harrison  (of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Bureau  of 
Rooda)  said  he  had  spent  fifty  years  on  a 
farm,  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  ten  years  in  his  present  position;  he 
was  therefore,  he  thought,  qualified  to 
speak.  The  road  question  had  loomed  up 
because  it  had  been  found  that  it  takes  a 
third  of  their  value  to  move  the  crops,  the 
cost  of  primary  transportation  being  very 
large.  On  an  average  it  costs  25  cents 
per  ton  to  pay  for  primary  transportation. 
In  1895  it  cost  $946,000,000  to  move  pro- 
duce, to  pay  for  its  primary  transportation. 
Farms  could  not  be  put  on  lines  of  rail- 
roads, and  railroads  will  not  go  into  farms 
any  more  than  they  now  are.  Investigation 
had  shown  that  it  costs  7  cents  per  mile  to 
move  farm  products  over  country  roads. 
Farmers  do  not  think  of  this,  or  if  they  do, 
they  figure  that  it  does  not  really  cost 
them  anything,  as  they  do  the  hauling  with 
their  own  teams.  The  Government  found 
that  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the 
farm  could  be  reduced  two- thirds  by  hav- 
ing good  roads,  and  had  issued  24  bulletins 
giving  information  on  the  subject.  New 
Jersey  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  State  aid 
law,  and  it  is  economical,  and  produces 


the  best  results.  That  law  was  started  by 
farmers.  The  speaker  gave  the  wheel- 
men credit,  but  remarked  dryly  that  they 
don't  move  the  National  Government.  The 
wheelmen  knew  nothing  about  the  State 
aid  act,  and  it  was  passed  without  their 
help  and  hardly  their  knowledge.  Being 
asked  about  wide  tires  on  good  roads,  the 
speaker  replied  that  the  best  rolling  any 
road  could  be  given  was  a  by  wide-tire 
wagon.  In  New  Jersey  men  who  use  wide- 
tire  wagons  are  given  a  rebate  of  $1  per 
wheel  per  annum  on  their  taxea. 


ninffliam  (Ma«a.).-^rhe  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Society  has  inaugurated 
a  series  of  monthly  exhibitions,  the  first  of 
which  took  place  on  March  15.  Potatoes 
and  salads  were  very  fine. 


FOR  SALE. 

▲averttemwats  not  to  tzceed  eighty  words  wtU 
f  inserted  under  this  heading  at  two  cavrs  rmm 
woMD  eaeh  tnaertton,  payable  m  adyanoe. 

Ilia  address  will  be  eharged  aa  part  of  the  advt.. 
*iid  eaeh  laltlal,  or  a  namber,  eoonta  as  one  word. 
So  oats  or  display  type  allowed. 

IJULSKBOSOH  BROS.,  bolbs  and  plants,  Kngle- 
"    wood.  N.J. 

PASPBERRY  PLANTS.  50.000  Cnthbert.  $3  per 
^    1000.    J.  M.  Zlon,  Carks  Hill,  Ind. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Best  planU  of  the  best  varle- 
'^  ties.  6U  cts.  per  100  by  m*il.  Wm.  Perry,  Cool 
Spring,  Del. 

rVAHLIAS— 500  varieties.  Flower  or  Vegetable 
'^  seeds,  $1.50  per  hundred  packets.  H.  F.  Burt, 
Taunton,  Mass. 

'MEW  and  Rare  Trees  and  Plants.  Write  for  oar 
•^-^  new  lllustratfKl  catalogne,  to  J.  W.  Adams,  & 
Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

I  RADISH  and  LETTUCE  Seed  for  forcing.  Write 
^^  for  Samples  and  Prices.  Frank  U.  Battles, 
Seedsman,  Rocbebter,  N.  Y. 

C^LASS  at  wholesale,  rock  bottom  prlcee.  Also 
^  paint  for  greenhouses.  The  Reed  G  lass  &  Paint 
Co..  45«  W.  Broadway,  New  York 

T  ONQSTRETH'S  SEEDS  grow.  Seven  full  slzMl 
-^  packets  only  15o.;  beet,  cucumber,  radish,  etc. 
Catalogue  free.    W.  B.  Longstreib,  Oratlot.  Oblo. 

pHOICE  OACTL  labeled.  8  cuttings  25c.,  3  for  10c 
^  Gladiolus,  blooming  bulbs,  6  ChUdbU  25c.,  20 
Lemolnes  25c.,  25  French  Hybrids  25o.  J.  Peckens 
Wayland,N.  Y. 


CEND  FOR  GaUlogue  of  Small  Fruit.  Rest  East- 
^  em  grown  stock.  Chotoe  new  varieties  given 
as  premiums  for  every  order.  E.  W.  Wooster,  8. 
Hancock,  Maine. 

X^GYPTIAN  or  Top  Onion  sets  cheap ;  one  dollar 
-^  per  bushel  In  any  quantity ;  purchaser  to  pay 
frelgbt.  W  W.  Thompson  &  Sons,  Station  D., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

pEDAR  OIL  INSECTICIDE,  btrtter  and  cheaper 
^  than  fir-tree  oil,  t2.50  the  gallon;  $1.00  the 
quart  tlu.  Cedar  Oil  Soap,  pound  tins,  50  cents; 
half  pounds  26  cents.  Sold  by  seedsmen  and  florists. 
August  Rolker  &  Sons.  Nhw  York,  P.  O.  Station  E. 

-VTAMMOTH  PANSIES.  2  packets  of  the  most 
-^^  superb  varieties  grown  ;  Bugnots  superb  mixed 
and  large  Belgian  for  only  10c.  In  silver.  Extra 
choice  Imported  seeds  picked  from  the  most  perfect 
flowers  grown.  E.  Stelnhofer,  Weet  Haven,  Conn. 
Box  231. 


pALIFORNIA  PRIVET  make  tho  finest ornamenUl 
^  hedtre  and  are  perfectly  hardy.  Strong  plants 
one  to  three  dollars  per  hundred.  Atlantic  Coast 
Nursery,  James  H.  Cornell,  Proprietor. 606  4th  Ave., 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Reference  1st  National  Bank 
of  AsburyPark. 


CUCCESS,  an  early  market  bei  ry,  a  seedling  of  the 
^  Bubach,  fertilized  hv  Michel's  Early.  Perfect 
blossom,  an  Improvement  on  Bub«ch  In  size,  firm- 
ness and  quality.  Early  and  productive.  Dozen, 
40  cts. ;  100,  $1 ;  1.000.  $6.— Address  Originator,  Geo. 
N.  Hannah.  Whigvllle  Conn. 


FOR 


_.  SALE.— Forcing  sash.     Through  a  factory 
mistake,  we  have  on  hand  76  sash  10x14  20  Its. 


The  outside  dimensions  on  these  are  8-9x6-3.  sash  IH 
in.  thick.  We  offer  these  elazed  at  $1.25  each.  F. 
O.  B.  cars  at  Lynn,  which  is  half  cost,  cash  with 
order.  The  Brock  way-Smith  Corporation,  Manu- 
facturers of  all  kinds  of  Sashes,  Lynn  Mass. 

1  AAA  AAA  Strawberry  Plants  of  80  well  tested 
l,i;UU,UUU  varieties,  from  $1.50  to  12.00  per 
1,000.  100,000  Michel's  Early,  $1.25  per  1.000,  $10  per 
10  000.  All  healthy,  young  well  rooted  plants,  true 
to  name,  and  securely  packed  free.  A  good  stock  of 
No.  1  Pe<ich-trees,  of  a  few  well  tested  reliable 
varieties,  healthy  and  free  from  scale.  Get  ray  price 
list  before  purchasing.  Any  information  of  varieties 
calture  etc.,  cheerfully  given  to  those  who  want 
stock.    Address  Chas.  Black,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


-"'^"^^.^o  DAHLIAS 

•1.00  per  dos.  CaUlofirue  Free. 

LOTRROP I IIBBIRS,  E.  Bridgiwitir,  lais. 

Mention  American  Ckurdenlng  when  yon  write. 


ALL   THE   LATB8T  NOVELTIES 

ijn»  FLAinS  THAT  OAIT^  BB  HAD  >LBBWHBUk 

Cannae,  Italia  and  Anetrla.at  91  aaeli. 

New  Rosn,  Mew  Fruito.  Mew  Shrubs,  Mew  Bulbs. 

10  Oaetl  for  $1.-*  f or  60  ota.  Book  on  OMtt  Ui 
pages,  IM  oats,  !•  ots.  OstalogneB  of  New  and  Bare 
PlMifei,  Gaott  and  Bulbs  free. 

A.  BLANC  dc  CO..    -    Philadelphia. 


Mention  AnrM»ri<snn  Qardenlng  when  yon  wrtf  , 


POSTPAID 


20 
Strong 


GRAPE  VINES  t?. 


4  Worden  for  8S0.;  4  Mlavara,  2Sc.;  i  Moore's  Early, 
96c.:  4  Brighton,  Mc.;  or  the  whole  Mas  above  for  ft. 
Also  Apple,  Pear  and  other  trees  cheap.  1,000,000 
Strawberry  plants,  aS  per  1000.  Baapberrv  plants,  $5 
to  98  per  lOOO,  by  freight  or  express.  Bver>  thing  guar- 
anteed healthy  and  true  to  name 

F.  L.  WRIQHT,  Plalnfleld,  riich. 

Mention  Amerifoan  Gardening  when  yon  writa. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

SPECIAL  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  and  PRICE 
LIST  for  our  Nort-hem  customers,  with  full  Instmo- 
tions  for  growing  the  crop,  now  ready.    Send  for  it. 

Our  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  go  to  Now  Eng- 
land, and  as  far  West  as  Montana. 

HOLLY,  MAGNOLIA  and  TULIP  TREES. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  of  leading  varieties. 

P.  C.  8QUIUEB,  Berlin,  Rid. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  writa. 

Berlerry.Cilifernii  Privet  indJipaiQiliici 

For  Ornamental 

HEDGES. 

HARDY  RO$E$  ON  OWN  ROOTS. 

Write  for  Prices  to 

FUR  OIKS   lURSERY.  OU  PIRK.  ILL 

Mention  American  G«.ntoning  wiien  70U  write. 

/OI¥JI  TREES. 

Pirst-claas  and  prices  reasonable  at  the 

Soothem  lown  Nnrseiy. 

All  kinds  of  Hard/  Trees  and  Plants.  Send 
your  naft&e  and  address  for  Catalogue  and 
Prices  to 

A.  TROTH,  CantriU  Iowa. 

Mention  American  GnrAening  w(hen  yon  wrtte. 

We  have  the  largeet  and  llnesi 

GoUectlon  of 

PALMS,  OKORII^B,  PEBHt 

and  FOLIAGE  PLANTS 

for  Oonaervatoriea 

Hardv   Herbaeeoa*    Plwita^ 

FleworlBC,  Skade  and 

Oraaaia  tal    Trees.     Vlaea. 

Everything  for  a  private  plaoe^ 

Estimates  and  Plans  for  Planting 

Place*  and  famishing   stoci 

(free). 

flEBRECHT  A  SON'S, 
Koaa  Hill  NarseHas,      -      New  Kaekalla,  N.T. 

Mentloo  Amsrionn  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

YinBlBSsSwBBt  Potatoes 

Tubers  and  Plants. 
McKlNLEY'S     CHOICB* 

Indor  ed  by  our  President,  and 


no  one  else  has  them,  and 


I 


GOLD   COIN    PROLIFIC 

Genuine  home  grown,  ■•  Arkaa- 
sas  Yams. 

G.  CAMERER. 
Madlsaa*  Jefferson  County,  lad. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

AMERICAN  Gardening 
AND  The  Ohio  Farmer, 

Both  One  Tear  Baeh  for  only  $1,60, 
THE  OHIO  FARMER  Is  a  large.  20  page  weekly.  $1 
per  year.  A  Nati«»nal  Farm,  btock  and  Home  Journal, 
and  is  Clearly  the  Leader  afthe  Asrli^altaral  Press 
•r  Amerlea.  It  pays  more  for  lllnstratlons,  Correspon- 
denoe  and  Maiket  Reports  than  any  other  of  its  class. 

It  Is  the  Best  aad  Ooirts  ■•  laiarr  tliaa  •tkers. 
Bend  for  a  SAMPLE   COPT  to  THE   OHIO  FARMER, 
Cleveland,  O  ,  .      ^  ^ 

^THE  OHIO  FARMER  wlU  fitart  their  paper  the  date 
the  order iB received  by  them,  and  continue  to  Jan.  1896— 
14  Maaths,  If  ardered  at  oaee.  Address  ail  orders  tc 
AMERICAN  OARDENING.  P.  0.  Box  1697,  New  York 
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AMERICAN     GARDENING. 


♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Isow  now! 


I, 


W.  &  D.'H  Central  Park 

301be.perba8.    25c. qt.:  91.26 peck;  $4.60 bos. 
W.  d::  D.'s  New  York  Market 


26c.  qt;  $1.25  peck;  $4.50  baa. 
W.  ifc  0.*M  Larse  Fiowerlns 

10c.  ox.;  50c.  per  lb. 
nioBiratcd  Cetftloffve  free. 

WEEBER  a  DiiN,  ^  ^tSS^^  "' 

114  Chambers  tft.,  NEW  YORK. 


Meptton  Amerioan  Gardening  when  you  write. 

AUCTION  SALES. 

win  sell  at  their  rooms,  62-54  Dej  Street,  New 
York  City,  as  follows  * 

Tuesday,  April  6.  11  A.M. 

A  choice  assortment  of  Roses,  in  bundlea  of  ten, 
in  ten  rarletlea.  A  lar^e  quantity  of  well  bndded 
Uhent  AzalfKS,  also  Hardy  Rhododendrons.  Spring 
fialbs  of  all  kinds  wUl  also  be  offered. 

Friday,  April  9,  II  A. M. 

Roses,  Nursery  Stock,  Gladioli,  Tuberoses,  Gala- 
dinms,  500  Lillum  Giganteam,  600  PMUcratlom 
Carlbflsum. 

At  each  sale  will  be  offered  a  choice  assortment  of 
bouse  plants.  Flcus.  Palms,  etc..  also  quantities  of 
plants  In  flower  iniltable  for  Easter. 

Goods  on  view  morning  of  sales.    Catalogues  free. 

lf*Btlon  Am*»rlr»sn  Oardenina  when  yon  write 


CLEARY  ft  CO., 


60  Vesey  Street, 
New   York  City. 

Auctioneers  of  Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.,  will  sell  at 
auction  on 

Tnesday.  April  6,  at  11  A.M ,  with  a 
complete  assortment  of  Irish  Grown  Rosea, 
Nursery  Stock.  Tuberoses,  Caladiumn.  Dahlias, 
Canna  Roots,  Gladioli,  also  Holland  grown 
Rosea,  Rhndodendrouii,  Azaleas.Viburnum,  etc. 
Sales  erery  Tuesday  and  Friday  hereHfter. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

Meutlop  American  Gardening  when  you  write 

B.  M.  GIRDNEB  &  CO., 

199  Filtoi  Strni.  lEW  YOIK. 

WIU  seU  every  TUESDAY  and  FRIDAY 
at  their  rooms  at  11  a.  m.  HP.  and  Stand- 
ard Roses.  A  ar^neral  line  of  Nursery 
Stock  and  Springy  bulbs. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

EXHIBITION.^- 

AT  THE  BOOMS  OP  THE 

AMERICAI^  IBISftXITVXH, 

111  to  lis  W,  38th  Strret, 

TUESDAY.  APRIL 


A  GRAND  EXHIBITION  OP 


13, 


Forced  Froits  m  Vegetables. 

INCLUDING 

Grapes,  Stra^trberrles,  I«ettiice, 
Cncnnitoers,  Mnsliroonifi, 
Seakaie,  AtiparaKiis,  Madlslies 
and  Xotnatoes. 

ExMbltB  to  be  In  place  by  1  P.  M.         Meeting  2  P.  M. 

Pre8id«>nt.  Dr.  P.  M.  Hbxambr, 
6'2  Lalayette  Plnce. 
ApplioRtion  for  space,  and  notiflcation  of  In- 
tondingejcblhita  to  be  matie  tn 

Jamrr  W.  Withbrs, 

8iiperlntendeutof  Ezbibition. 
Box  ie07.  New  York  City. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

T  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  consnltations.  plans, 
-^  superintendence,  plants,  labor,  etc..  supplied  for 
work  as  wanted.  600  ori«rlnAl  desiirns  for  residences, 
gardens,  parks,  etc.,  ready  for  inspection.  Com* 
mnnlcations  solicited  from  those  who  require  the 
Talne  of  land  or  residence  developed  with  practical 
economy.  Joe.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  1607, 
New  York  City 


PRIVATE    GARDENERS. 


We  solicit  for  publication  nnder  this  heading 
notes  on  the  work  being  done  by  private  gar- 
doners,  changes  In  appointment,  and  all  mattors 
of  Interest  to  hortlcultnriste  generally. 


Auction  Sales. 

Tuesday,  April  6  —Hardy  Roses.  Stand- 
ard Roses  Lilacs,  Hydrangeas.  Nursery 
Stock,  Spring  Bulbs,  at  Elliott's  Rooms,  New 
York. 

Special  sale  of  Irish  Roses,  General  Nursery 
Stock.  Bntba.  RhododenHrons.  Azaleas,  etc., 
at  Clearv's  Roora»,  New  York. 

Dwarf  H.  P  and  Standard  Roses;  Azaleas. 
PflBonies,  and  Flowering  Shrnbs,  at  Gardners* 
Rooms.  New  York 

Friday,  April  9.-Sales  will  also  eb  held 
as  indicated  abore. 


Appointments  and  Doings. 

Gardeners  nnd  others  koowtofr  of  recent 
Appointments' and  movings  are  requested  to 
forward  particulars  of  the  same  fbr  publica- 
tion in  this  column.    No  charge  is  made. 


Mr.  James  AHen,  formerly  gardener  to  H. 
Sidenberg,  Haatings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  is 
now  gardener  for  Mr.  Coppel,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 

Mr.  J»eter  Wright  has  secured  the  posi- 
tion of  head  gardener  to  Mrs.  C.  R.  Agnew, 
PaHoades,  N.  Y.  This  place  was  made  va- 
cant by  Mr.  William  Ferrier,  who  \b  now 
In  New  York  looking  for  a  poeltlon. 

Mr.  John  Graff,  who  last  season  wa/s  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Stevens,  Bernardeville,  N.  J., 
is  now  head  gardener  for  O.  J.  Smith,  Dohbs 
Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  John  Grant,  formerly  assistant  gar- 
dener with  Mr.  William  Turner,  Rockwood 
Hall,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  head  gardener  to  Mr.  F.  de  R. 
Wlssman,  Westchester,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  George  Cook,  who  wa«  formerly  head 
gardener  for  Mr.  H.  McKay  Twombly,  Mad- 
ison, N.  J.,  Ifl  now  superintendent  In  charge 
of  the  Castle  Grove  Dairy  Farm,  Danville, 
Pa. 

Mr.  William  H.  Hew8on,who  was  formerly 
gardener  to  Mr.  George  H.  Lewis,  is  now 
working  with  a  commercial  florist  In  Buf- 
falo, and  it  Is  reported  that  Mr.  Lewis  is 
looking  for  a  successor  to  Mr.  Hewson. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Henry  Dale  of 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  is  looking  for  a  man  to 
take  charge  of  Ills  place. 

Mr.  David  Dmory,  late  gardener  to  Chas. 
Dissel,  Esq.,  Wynnewood,  Pa.,  has  engaged 
as  gardener  to  Clay  Kemble,  Esq.,  Glenside, 
Pa. 

Mr.  Jamee  J.  Smith,  late  with  George 
McFadden,  Esq.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  goes  as 
gardener  to  W.  R.  Mercer,  Eksq.,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa. 

Mr.  John  Donn,  well  known  in  commercial 
circles,  has  retired  from  active  business 
and  Is  at  present  gardener  for  W.  W. 
Spence,  Esq.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  John  Hlntchman,  for  many  years  a 
gardener,  has  now  started  in  the  seed  and 
plant  business  at  Oceanic,  N.  J.,  having 
resigned  his  position  as  gardener  to  H.  A. 
Spalding,  Esq. 

Mr.  Albin  Sanger,  formerly  gardener  for 
Dr.  Wiley,  of  Seabrlght,  N.  J.,  resigned 
his  position  this  spring  and  took  the  posi- 
tion of  head  gardener  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Spald- 
ing, of  same  place.  He  subsequently  re- 
signed the  latter  position  and  secured  an 
engagement  as  head  gardener  for  Mr.  Gib- 
son, of  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

Mr.  James  Hartshorn  has  engaged  as  gar- 
dener to  H.  N.  Higinbotham,  at  his  beau- 
tiful farm  and  country  house  near  Joliet, 
111.  i 

Mr.  John  Cunningham,  who  has  for  some 
time  past  served  with  Richard  Brett,  at 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  has  secured  the  position  of 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Osborne,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.  I 

Mr.  Henry  Wild  succeeds  Mr.  Trepess  as 
gardener  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Blake,  Brookllne, 
Mass.;  he  has  been  an  assistant  to  Will- 
iam Thatcher  on   the  J.   L.   Gardener  es- 

Mr.  Carl  Blomberg,  gardener  to  Oakes 
Ames  of  North  Easton,  has  a  new  cold  or- 
chid house,  which  is  coming  along  to  his 
entire  satisfaction, 
tate. 


Phiiadelphia. 

About  two  yeans  ago  C.  H.  R.  Curtis 
bought  ihe  well  kno^n  Barker  place  at 
Wyncote,  Pa.,  and  a  recent  visit  there 
found  the  place  transformed  Into  a  modern 
establishment.  A  splendid  range  of  live 
greenhouses  has  been  built;  the  center 
house  is  devotefdl  to  palms,  its  dlmensiont 
being  25x36  feet,  curvelinear  roof;  the  other 
four  houses  are  each  18x30  feet,  with  roofo 
similarly  formed;  the  entire  range  ta  of 
iron,  with  iron  benches  and  cement  walks. 
The  plant  is  heated  by  hot  water,  the  boll- 
ers  being  in  a  large  cellar  under  the  pot- 
ting shed  and  gardener's  office.  This  ofUce 
Is  a  model  room  worthy  of  inspection  b; 
fellow  gardeners.  Here  are  ample  cloaete 
for  seed  supplies,  etc.,  and  large  cases  with 
glass  doors  for  all  small  tools,  such  as 
pruning  shears,  hedge  shears,  pipe  wrenches, 
saws,  etc.    Electfic  light  is  laid  throu^boou 

Much  credit  is  due  J.  H.  Jones,  the  gtr- 
dener,  for  the  present  trim  condition  of  all; 
on  June  1  last  not  a  plant  was  on  tbe 
place,  while  the  houses  are  now  well  stocked 
■with  healthy  plants.  The  first  bouse  con- 
tains flowering  plants;  on  the  center  bencli 
is  a  flne  hatch  of  L.  Harrisii,  7  to  9  size 
bulbs,  most  of  the  stalks  bavlng  eig^t 
flowers.  Freesla  and  Allium  in  four-inch 
pots  were  in  full  bloom,  as  were  also  some 
good  plants  of  Cinenarias  and  Primulas,  and 
some  fine  plants  of  scarlet  and  pink  Gerani- 
ums. The  next  house  contained  tomatoes 
in  the  center  and  bedding  plants  on  lida 
benches;  the  tomatoes  are  planted  directlr 
in  the  center  of  the  bench  in  a  Ixkx  18  inches 
wide,  the  roots  being  allowed  to  get  out  to 
the  soil  on  the  bench;  Lorlllard  Is  the 
variety  grown;  seed  was  sown  in  June; 
plants  were  planted  in  hou»e  in  August, 
grown  to  single  stem,  attat^ed  to  wires 
fastened  to  ridge  pole.  The  crop  has  been 
a  g^reat  success,  an  ample  supply  of  splendid 
large  frcit  having  been  kept  up  all  winter. 
The  Palm  house  oootains  Palms  in  center 
and  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  etc.,  on  the  side 
bench  and  Ferns  on  the  other.  The  next 
house  contains  Carnations  and  Violets;  the 
former  have  done  well,  but  it  is  rather  too 
warm  for  Violets.  The  end  house  is  the 
Rose  house.  Here  are  the  prominent  varie- 
ties, all  doing  well  except  Meteor,  which 
shows  lack  of  heat. 

The  entire  lawn  of  twelve  acres  has  been 
sown  the  past  season  and  looks  very  well. 
As  soon  as  the  season  opens  more  work 
will  go  on,  such  as  making  drives  and  en- 
larging the  vegetable  garden. 

DAVID  RUST. 


Boston. 

The  show  of  flowers,  etc.,  at  Horticul- 
tural Hall  March  20th.  was  doubtlees  not 
as  large  as  it  would  have  been  but  for  the 
annual  spring  exhlbtion  which  was  to  be- 
gin on  Tuesday,  23d.  The  most  prominent 
object  was  a  large  plant  of  Dendrobium 
nobile,  with  hundreds  of  flowers,  from  Mrs. 
H.  F.  Durant.  James  Com  ley  exhibited 
two  new  double-flowered  varieties  of  Japan 
plums,  Mains  spectabilis,  a  very  pretty  new 
white  Grenista  from  the  Nikko  MounUins 
in  Japan,  and  his  seedling  carnation,  Ox- 
ford, one  of  the  best  white  kinds.  Mrs.  P. 
D.  Richards  exhibited  the  pretty  Pyxidan- 
thera  barbulata  (Pyxie,  or  Flowering  Most) 
from  the  sandy  pine  barrens  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Lyoopodium  alopecurioides. 
Gratuities  were  awarded  by  the  Vegetable 
Committee  to  George  D.  Moore  for  cucum- 
bers, lettuce  cmd  radishes,  and  Arthur  F. 
Coolidge  for  dandelions  and  Tennisball  let- 
tuce. 
Spring  Show. 

The  annual  spring  exhibition  of  plants, 
flowering  bulbs  and  cut  flowers  of  the 
MassachusetU  Horticultural  Society  oc- 
curred on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thur«d«y 
and  Friday,  March  23  to  26,  and  ranked  both 
in  quantity  and  quality  of  exhibits  among 
the  best  ever  held  in  Boston.  The  attend- 
ance, so  far  as  the  general  public  was  con- 
cemed,was  far  from  what  it  ought  to  have 
been,  considering  the  magnitude  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  exhibition.  However,  the 
exhibitors  were  out  in  goodly  numbers, 
and  the  competition  in  many  of  the  claises 
far  exceeded  expectations,  llie  exhibit  of 
bulbs  was  especially  large,  and  where  but 
one  or  two  had  competed  in  past  years, 
there  were  this  year  a  larger  number  of 
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flzhlbiton.  The  Carnations  were  an  exhi- 
bition in  themaelves/  nearly  filling  one  ot 
the  largest  tables  in  the  lower  hall. 

Violetd,  too,  were  entered  in  profusion, 
but  Alex.  McKay,  gardener  to  Mr.  I>ayld 
Nevins,  wa^  on  hand  with  some  of  his 
wonderful  products  in  this  specialty  and 
carried  off  all  the  honors,  as  usual. 

A  fine  exhibit  of  hybrid  roses  was  pre- 
sented, but  they  were,  perhaps,  hardly  up 
to  some  6een  here  before.  Tender  roses 
were  shown  in  fully  as  good  shape  as  ever, 
W.  H.  BlMott,  Robert  McGorum  and  P.  R. 
Plerson  carrying  off  the  honors.  The  en- 
tries for  Antirrhinums  were  few  and  the 
specimens  not  especially  good.  Joseph  H. 
White  and  James  Comley  made  fine  dis- 
plays of  Camellias. 

The  plant  show  was  in  many  respects 
especially  fine.  Indian  Azaleas,  from  Dr. 
C.  O.  Weld  (Kenneth  Finlayson,  gardener) 
and  Bus^ey  Institution  (Charles  Jackson 
Dawson,  gardener)  have  seldom  if  ever  been 
excelled  here,  and  other  fine  specimens 
of  hard  wooded  and  greenhouse  plants 
where  shown  by  the  above,  and  Mr.  N. 
T.  Kidder  (WiUiam  Martin,  gardener).  Mi. 
H.  S.  Converse  (D.  P.  Roy,  gardener)  and 
J.  W.  Howard.  Dr.  Weld  showed  a  fine 
specimen  of  Imantophyllum  minlatum,  with 
many  clusters  of  bloom,  which  attracted 
much  attention. 

The  display  of  Cyclamen  was  superb,  and 
it  was  generally  conceded  had  never  been 
equaled  in  this  country,  while  the  Ciner- 
arias wetre  of  a  high  grade.  The  bulb  show 
was  very  large  and  first  class  in  all  re- 
spe<^8. 

The  Orchid  growers  evidently  do  not  like 
to  risk  their  valuable  plejits  out  at  this 
early  season,  and  this  feature,  which  at- 
tracts universal  interest  at  these  exhibi- 
tions, was  only  represented  by  a  few 
specimens. 
Prises  were  awarded  as  follows: 

PL.ANTS. 
Indian  Ajsaleas.— Four  distinct  named 
varietlea.  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld;  second,  Bussey 
IuBCitutlon.  Two  distinct  named  varieties, 
Dr.  C.  O.  Weld;  second,  Bussey  Institution. 
Specimen  plant,  named.  Dr.  C.  O.  Weld;  sec- 
ond. Bussey  Insthution ;  third.  James  Comley. 
Orclftlda.— Three  plants,  John  L.  Gardner. 
Single  plant,  John  L.  Gardner.  Stove  or 
greenhouse  plant,  specimen  in  bloom,  other 
than  azalea  or  orchid,  named,  Dr.  C.  G. 
Weld;  second,  J.  W.  Howard.  Hard- wooded 
greenhouse  plants,  four,  in  bloom.  Dr.  C.  G. 
Weld;  second,  the  same.  Hybrid  perpetual 
Roses,  forced,  six  plants  in  pots,  not  less  than 
three  dlsUnct  varieties,  Charles  H.  Souther; 
second,  James  Comley.  Climbing  Rose,  Crim- 
son Rambler,  specimen  plant  in  bloom,  Jack- 
son Dawson;  second.  Charles  Dawson.  Hardy 
Flowering  Deciduous  Shrubs,  forced,  four,  of 
four  distinct  species,  named,  Bussey  Instltu- 
tlon;  second,  the  same.  Hardy  Flowering 
Evergreen  Shrubs,  forced,  four,  of  four  dis- 
tinct species,  named,  Bussey  Institution.  Can- 
nas,  display  in  pots,  the  second  prize  to 
James  L.  Lfittle.  Hardy  Primroses  and  Polyan- 
tbnsee.  twelve  plants,  of  distinct  varieties, 
John  L.  Gardner;  second,  the  same;  third, 
James  I*.  Little.  Auriculas,  six,  in  pots.  Dr. 
C.  O.  Weld.  Cyclamens,  ten  plants.  Mrs.  B. 
P.  Cheney;  second,  the  same;  third  N.  T. 
Kidder:  fourth,  G.  M.  Anderson.  Ten  plants. 
In .  not  over  seven-inch  pots,  Mrs.  B.  P. 
Cheney:    second,    N.    T.    Kidder;    third,    Mrs, 

B.  P.  Cheney.  Single  plant,  E.  S.  Converse; 
second,  N.  T.  Kidder;  third.  Mrs.  B.  P. 
Cheney.  Cinerarias,  six  varieties.  J.  S.  Bailey; 
second.  O.  M.  Anderson;  third.  John  Li.  Card, 
ser:  fourth.  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld.  Three  varieties, 
J.  8.  Bailey;  second,  G.  M.  Anderson;  third, 
E.  S.  Converse.  Single  plant.  J.  S.  Bailey; 
second.  H.  H.  Rollers;  third,  the  same. 

flyaclnths.— Twelve  distinct  named  va- 
rieties, in  pots.  John  L.  Gardner;  second, 
Bntsey  Institution;  third.  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld. 
Six  distipct  named  varieties.  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld; 
second,  Bussey  Institution :  third.  E.  S.  Con- 
verse. Three  distinct  named  varieties.  Dr.  C. 
O.  Weld;  second.  Bussey  Institution;  third, 
J.  W.  Howard.  Single  named  bulb,  Bussey 
Institution:  second,  J.  L.  Gardner.  Three 
pans,  ten   bulbs  of  one  variety  In  each.   Dr. 

C.  O.  Weld;  second  Bussey  Institution;  third. 
John  tfc  Gardner.  Two  pans,  John  L.  Gard- 
ner; second.  Bussey  Institution:  third.  Dr.  C. 
G.  Weld.  Single  pan.  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld;  second, 
J.  L.  Gardner;  third,  Bussey  Institution. 
Tallps— Six  eight-Inch  pans,  nine  bulbs 
ef  one  variety  In  each  pan.  W.  S.  Ewell  ft 
Son:  second.  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld;  third.  W.  S. 
Swell  ft  Son.  Three  eight-inch  pans.  W.  S. 
Swell  ft  Son;  second,  Bussey  Institution; 
third,  the  same.  Three  ten-inch  pans,  twelve 
bulbs  of  one  variety  in  each.  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld; 
second,  the  same;  third.  James  Ia  Lfttle* 
fourth.  Bussey  Institution.  Polyanthus  Nar- 
etasuy— four  pots,  flvp  bulbs  in  each,  distinct 
varieties.  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld;  second,  tb**  same; 
third.   Buasey  Institution.    Jonquils— Six  pots 


or  pans,  the  number  of  bulbs  In  each  to 
be  at  the  discretion  of  the  grower,  W.  S. 
Ewell  &  Son;  second,  the  same;  third,  Bussey 
Institution.  Narcissus— Six  pans,  distinct  va- 
rieties, single  or  double.  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld; 
second.  W.  S.  Ewell  &  Son.  Three  pans^  W. 
S.  Ewell  ft  Son;  second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld. 
Llllum  Longlflorum— Six  pots,  J.  W.  Howard. 
Lilium  Harrisii— Six  pots.  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld; 
second.  J.  W.  Howard.  Lily  of  the  Valley- 
Six  pots— Bussey  Institution;  second,  the 
same;  third,  W.  S.  E?well  ft  Son.  Anemones- 
Three  pots  or  pans,  the  second  prize  to  the 
Bussey  Institution.  Freesias— Six  pots  or 
pans.  James  L.  Little;  second  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld; 
third.  Bussey  Institution.  Ixlaa  and  Tritonlas 
—Six  pcrts,  in  varieties.  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld";  sec- 
ond, the  same.  Roman  Hyacinths— Six  pans, 
ten  bulbs  each,  W.  S.  Ewell  ft  Son;  second, 
the  same:  third.  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld.  General 
display  of  spring  bulbs— All  classes,  Bussey 
Institution;  second,  J.  W.  Howard;  third,  W. 
S.  Ewell  ft  Son. 

Gratuities.— James  Comley,  display  of 
Azaleas;  Bussey  Institution,  display  of 
Azaleas:  Q.  M.  Anderson,  display  of  Cycla- 
mens; H.  H.  Rogers,  display  of  Cyclamen 
and  Cinerarias;  W.  S.  Ewell  ft  Son.  display 
of  Crocuses;  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney  received  a 
silver  medal  for  superior  cultivation  of  Cycla- 
men, and  W.  A.  Manda  received  honorable 
mention  for  new  foliage  Canna.  John  White. 

PT.01VEJRS. 

Awards  for  Flowers.— Hybrid  Perpet- 
ual Roses— Twelve  blooms,  of  not  less  than 
four  distinct  named  varieties,  David  Nevlns 
(Alex.  McKay,  gardener);  second,  James  Com- 
ley; six  blooms,  not  less  than  three  named 
varieties,  David  Nevlns;  second.  James  Com- 
ley; twelve  blooms  of  Ulrlch  Brunner,  David 
Nevlns,  Tender  Roses  In  vases— Twelve 
blooms  of  American  Beauty,  F.  R.  Pierson  ft 
Co.;  twenty -five  blooms  of  Bridesmaid.  Will- 
iam H.  Elliott;  second,  Rob&n  McGowan. 
Meteor,  F.  R.  Plerson  ft  Co.;  Souvenir  du 
President  Carnot,  F.  R.  Pierson  ft  Co,  The 
Bride.  William  H.  Elliott;  second,  Robert  Mc- 
Gowan.  Papa  Gontier.  William  H.  EllioU; 
second,  the  same.  Vase  of  fifty  blooms,  as- 
sorted varieties,  the  second  prize  to  David 
Nevlns.  Carnations— Vase  of  100  cut  blooms, 
with  foliage,  not  less  than  six  varieties, 
William  Nicholson;  second.  W.  N.  Craig; 
third.  W.  H.  Elliott  Twenty-five  blooms  of 
any  named  Crimson  variety.  William  Nichol- 
son, Ferdinand  Mangold;  second,  F.  A.  Blake. 
Meteor.  Dark  Pink  variety,  William  Nlchol- 
son,  William  Scott;  second,  F.  A.  Blake, 
William  Scott.  Light  Pink  variety.  William 
Nicholson,  Daybreak;  second,  Peter  Fisher. 
Daybreak.  Scarlet  variety,  William  Nichol- 
son. Hector.  White  variety,  Peter  Fisher, 
Freedom;  second.  H.  A  Cook.  Nlvea.  Yel- 
low variety,  William  Nicholson,  Eldorado. 
Violets— Bunch  of  fifty  blooms  of  California, 
David  Nevlns;  second.  J.  Comley.  Lady  Hume 
Campbell,  D.  Nevlns;  second.  Jos.  H.  White. 
Marie  Louise.  David  Nevlns :  second,  Joseph 
H.  White  (James  Wheeler,  gardener).  Any 
other  variety,  David  Nevlns,  Farquhar;  sec- 
ond, the  same  for  Swanley  White.  Antir- 
rhinums—Displays not  less  than  three  dis- 
tinct varieties.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill;  second,  John 
Jeffries.  Camellias— Display  of  named  va- 
rieties, cut  fiowers  with  foliage,  not  less  than 
twenty-four  blooms,  of  not  less  than  six 
varieties,  Joseph  H.  White;  second,  James 
Comley. 

Grataltlen.— David  Nevlns,  display  of 
Roses;  William  E,  Doyle,  display  of  Violet 
Lady  Hume  Campbell;  David  Nevlns,  display 
of  Orchids;  James  L.  Little,  display  of  Strep- 
tocarpus;  James  Comley,  display;  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Gill,  display,  James  Comley  received  a  silver 
medal  for  new  variety  Japanese  Flowering 
Cherry. 


Among  Massachusetts  Gardeners. 

'Mr.  Fred  L.  Harris,  one  of  the  veterans 
of  the  profession,  who  for  the  past  thirty 
years  has  managed  the  extensive  grounds 
and  houses  of  the  H.  H.  Hunnewell  estate 
in  Wellesley,  was  an  Interested  visitor  to 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's 
spring  exhibition  last  week.  Mr.  Harris 
is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  who 
are  so  fortunate  enough  as  to  enjoy  his 
acquaintance,  and  is  looked  up  to  as  a 
model  by  all  the  younger  members  of  the 
craft. 

Mr.  James  Comley,  who  has  been  a  con- 
tinual exhibitor  at  the  rooms  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society  since  1858, 
was  in  attendance  with  a  good  show,  in- 
cluding some  of  his  Japanese  novelties,  at 
the  spring  exhibition  last  week. 

Johnny  Barr  may  well  feel  proud  of  his 
cyclamen  exhibit  at  the  spring  exhibition 
in  Boston  last  week.  It  was  conceded 
that  their  equals  had  never  been  seen  in 
this  country  and  bulb  experts  from  abroad 
who  were  in  attendance  stated  that  they 
had  never  seen  as  fine  specimens  on  the 
other  side. 

W.  K.  W. 


Successful 


growers  of  fruits,  berries^ 
and  all  kinds  of  vegetables^ 

know  that  the  largest  yields  and 
best  quality  are  produced  by 
the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
containing  at  least  10%  of 

Actual  Potash^ 

Without  the  liberal  use  of  Pot- 
ash on  sandy  soils,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  grow  fruits,  berries  and 
vegetables  of  a  quality  that  will 
command  the  best  prices. 

All  about  Potash— the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  cx- 

perimem  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — ^ia 

told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 

piail  free  to  any  fanner  in  America  who  will  wgte  fur  lu 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  Yofk. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


Situations  Wanted. 

Adyerttsementa  will  l>e  inserted  nnder  this  head- 
ing at  ONE  CCNT  PKK  woHD  each  InsertioD,  pay«ib]» 
In  adrance.  The  addreaa  to  be  coanted  aa  part  9t 
the  adveitlaement.  No  adTeitlaement  Inserted  for 
leas  than  fifteen  cents  per  ln«ertloQ. 

CITUATION  want<>d,  as  garriener  on  priyate  place 
^  or  Bome  Instttntlon.  Usrman.  middle  age,  stngle,. 
strictly  sober,  competent  in  all  outdoor  and  green- 
honae  work.  Go<a  references;  for  particulars  ad> 
di  ess,  Charles  Arnold,  Qardener,  700  North  First 
Street.  St  Louis,  Mo. 

PRACTICAL  gardener  and  florist,  thoroughly  ex- 
-^  pertenced  with  gardening  and  greehouse  work, 
would  like  situation  with  a  gentleman's  prlyate^ 
puce.  32  year».  married,  no  family,  personal  and 
written  references.  Address  Connecticut,  Box  62, 
Wetnersfleld.  Conn. 

(GARDENERS,  farmers,  etc.— Employers  desiring 
^  the  services  of  reliable  men  to  All  positions  as 
above,  ar«*  Invited  to  correspond  with  us-  On  our 
Register  are  the  names  of  ez<  ellent  men  whom  we 
have  known  for  a  lone  t»mc.  No  fee  chaned  to  any 
one.— R.  &  J.  Farqnhar  A  Co  .  Seedamen,  16  and  19* 
South  Market  St.,  B08ti>n,  Masp. 

TJEAD  GARDENERS.— We  have  constantly  on 
•'^^  hand  Gardeners  of  all  kinds,  single  and  mar- 
ried—men competent  to  take  charge  of  graperies,, 
greenhouses,  vegetable  gardens.  lawns,  roads,  and 
the  usual  work  pertaining  to  their  profession. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Pet«>r  Henderson  A  Co., 
85  &  87  Oortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

'1X7' ANTED  situation  by  thorough  practical  Eng 
^'  Hsh  vardener,  with  twelve  years*  experience 
in  America  In  aU  branches, Including paimp, orchids, 
ros*'S,  chrysanthemums,  forcing  vegetablea  and 
fruit,  decorating,  and  the  building  of  greenhouses, 
flrst-clasB  refe  ences.  age  M,  married,  one  girl; 
would  not  refuse  second  position  on  good  place. 
Address  Palmer  28,  Gardner  Park,  Kochester.  N.  T. 


'DOCKS. —We  c«n  fnrnHh  any  book  treating  on 
'-'  horttcQltare  printed  In  tblsor  any  other  country. 
Send  for  our  Select  Catalogue  or  Horticultural 
Books,  free.  American  Gardening,  P.  O.  Box  1617. 
New  York. 

BINDERS— Every  subscriber  should  have  one.  Wa 
'^  offer  the  beat  to  be  had,  sent,  postpaid,  for  m 
cents,  or  given  free  for  two  new  subsciiptltfna  and 
the  renewal  of  your  own.  American  Gardening, 
P.  O.  Box  1697,  New  York. 

pAPER  TUBES  FOR  MAILING  PLANTS— The 
'■  most  perft-ct  contrivance  for  shipping  plants 
through  the  mall  so  as  to  reach  their  destination  in 
best  cordltlon ;  furnished  In  all  lengths  and  dia- 
meters. All  dealers  in  plants  should  have  them  in 
stock.  Send  for  our  price  list.  A.  T.  De  La  Mare 
Ptg.  and  Pub.  Co.,  Ltd..  P.  O.  Box  1697.  New  York. 

p-OME  GROUNDS,  HOW  TO  LAY  OUT.— The  most 
'-^  perfect  plan  ever  given  the  public,  by  which  to 
lay  out  an  estate  of  one  to  ten  acres  or  more.  We 
give  the  cardinal  principles  which  govern  the  art  so 
clearly  that  all  may  easily  understand.  Heavy 
paper,  safely  packed,  postpaid,  for  25  cents.    It  will 

y  you  to  study  this  plan.    American  Gardening, 

O.  Box  1697  New  York. 


r 

^THERMOMETER  WITH  WEATHER  GLASS— One 
'-  o(  the  best  combinations  ever  offered.  Ther- 
mometer Is  specially  scaled  for  greenhouse  use,  and 
we  warrant  it.  Weather  Glass  Is  vsry  correct,  In- 
deed. Both  sent,  prepaid .  for  two  new  subscriptions 
or  60  cents  In  cash.  Highest  recommend atlo  s  from 
the  trade  and  experts  generally.  Yon  should  not  be 
without  the  combination  one  week  longer.  American 
Gardening,  P.  O,  Box  1697,  New  York. 
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Hardy  Flowering  Plants. 

Spring Ig  at  hand,  and  the  time  la  faat  approaching  when  the  preparation  or  the  flower  garden  most 
receive  attenUop,  Theqaestlon  Is  always  aaked:  What  shall  I  pl«nt  different  from  previous  years?  To 
this  we  will  reply  :  Plant  a  collection  of  Hardy  Perennials,  which  will  give  a  continuous  bloom,  varied  In 
color  and  form,  throaffhout  the  season.  With  a  very  bmall  outlay  a  moet  desirable  collection  can  be 
secured,  whtsh  will  be  a  continual  source  of  beauty  from  year  to  year.  We  offer  twenty  of  the  most  popu- 
lar varieties,  which  we  will  furnish  at  the  prices  attached ,  or  will  send  them  all  for  12.60. 


Achillea  The  Pearl fo  U 

Anemone  Japonica  Whirlwind so 

Aqullegia  chryaantha so 

Campanula  per>>lc»foIia  alba  plena es 

Corpopeis  lanceolata 16 

Delphinium  formosnm w 

OaHlardla  grandiflora 16 

G7i«ophUa  panioulata so 

HellopBlfl  Pltcheriana ifi 

Hemerocailis  Kwanso  plena u 


Heuchera  aangninea go  W 

IriiigemianlcaMad.  ihereau J5 

Lychnlii  semperflorena IS 

Monarda  dldyma u 

PaeonieM.  double.  In  variety tf 

Papaver  orlentale IS 

Phlox,  choice  named  varietiea IS 

Pyrethmm  roseum,  doutUe SB 

Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow..  S6 

Veronica  longifollaaubaenills....: 90 


PITCHEE  &  ]IIANDA,^°'i?crvcr^'  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Mention  American  Qardcnlng  when  you  write. 

You  Can  Bat 


Campbell's  Early  Grapes  without  eating  the  seeds.    The  pulp  is  sweet  to  centre,  so  the  seeds  are 
easily  separated  without  making  the  tongue  sore,  as  common  grapes  du. 

!  CAMPBELL'S    EARLY    CRAPES  I 

are  unusually  bardy  and  vigorous.    Largest  clusters,  finest  quality.    Ripen  earlj  and  keep  late. 

None  genuine  without  our  seals.    Elegant  Catalogue  free.  « 

GEO.  8.  J088ELYN,  FREDONIA,  NBW  YORK.  * 


Mention  American  Oard«nlng  when  yon  write. 


^»»»^»»^^»»o^^»{^^>^^j>c€l•^  i>og»iww»(W<w»»»>o»»OT»g 


I 

^Ba» 


B 


OWKER'S    FERTILIZERS 


A   book   on      Window  Qardanlng," 
and   enough  odorless  fsrtil-  AP^^ 
Isar  for  thirty  plants  three  /nl; 
months,    aant   by   mail   for  "VWl 


for  HOUSE  PLANTS, 
LAWNS,  GARDENS, 
FARM  CROPS. 
Catalogua  fraa.    Stata  for  what  purpoaa  fertilizer  la  wanted  whan  writing, 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO.,  ...         Boston. 

Mention  Amsrtoaa  GArdanlns  when  you  write. 


Before  buying  Seeds 
you  should  write  for 


impcpC  FARM  ANNUAL  isIt 

UHI      ^M^^    SB  Tells  the  Dlain  truth  about 


lie  plain  trut 

The  B£ST  SE£I>S  that  Grow! 

Hundreds  of  illustrations  with  remarkable  NEW  Jfoveltles,  painted  from  nature. 
«'Tlie  liMMUn*  Amerlfsaii  Seed  €atalosne.**     49* Mailed  FREE  to  all. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  ^  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Mwniion  American  Qardaning  whan  you  write. 


Fruit,  Vegetables,  Melons,  Berries,  Etc.,  "SZy 

TWIfF  **»•■'.  ^I7F       A  Wonderful  Plant  Food. 

iniVLf    M««l    OlLlt.       »- Send  J^cent  stamp  for  partlculaw. 
Address,  Reputable  referencea. 

W.  H.  GARRETT,     -      -     Box  347,  Mobile,  Ala. 


Mention  American  Qarden<nn  when  you  write 


Andorra  Nurseries 

SptoialtlM :  Larf  t  tptointn  ORNAIIEilTAL  TREES, 
iargf  hardy  RHODODENDROIIS  and  AZALEAS. 


95511  ^••'^*'Zr'''»P'«»«*2  to  16  ft.:  2f^  3  In  oallpar. 
9000  0a«ar  ftaplea.  13  to  16  feet;  IH  toMilnchea 

caliper. 
HOOHchw'dler  Par  pi  ••leaved  Maple.  13  to 

16  re«t:  3  to  3  inch***  oal'per. 
t^OO  Syc»more   VTaple,  10  to  18  feet;]9£  to  3^ 

inofaeH  chII  er 
"TSO  WHra  Cat-leaved  Maple,  13  to  16  feet,  i}i 

toSinch-seMlipcr. 
900  White  flowrfng  Herae  Cbeatnat*  lOto 

IS  feet:  >|ito3>^iiiobeiieallDe'. 
150  Parple  Birch,  lOt*  I8ft.:19<to3^1n,  caliper. 


900  Golden  Catalpa»  U  to  16  feet;  IM  to  finches 

caliper. 
1300  Weetern  Catalpa«  10  to  14  feet;  1^  to  7H 

Inches  call  par. 
T5J^''">*P«  **•'•«■'•  8  to  13ft.;  3  In.  oallper. 
^^^F'JJ'i^*  ^••'i:'"'  * ^  12  ft ;  IW  to  3  tn  oallper. 
1000  OHeatnl  Plane»  12  to  IS  feet;  lU  to  2W 

I  nnhes  caliper.  ♦    »»         ?• 

50  Bolleaaa  Poplar,  16 to  18feet;^tol^lnehes 

caliper. 
1500  Kuropeanljladen,  10tol8feet;3to31nohes 

caliper. 

WILLIAM  WARNER  HARPER,  Manager,  Chestnut  Hill,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


WHOLESALE  MARKET  REPORT 


New  York. 

The  cut  flower  market  is  in  an  eieeediBstr 
stagnant  condition;  stock  fails  to  detr  asi 
prices  are  low  on  aJl  grades. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  clearing  oat  failriT 
well,  and  business  generally  is  in  a  fair  ont- 
tion. 

Hot-house  strawberries  are  only  in  Umlt«d 
supply,  but  appearances  of  stock  in  ilght  to. 
dicate  a  vexr  abundant  supply  by  ibe  end  of 
the  week.  Prices  vary  on  No.  1  stock  Ina 
$1  to  11.50  per  cup  (8  cupa  to  a  quart).  No.  1 
make  60c.  per  cup. 

Cucumbers  are  in  good  condition,  and  am 
freely  at  from  |1  to  |1.25  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
stock;  No.  2.  60  to  76c. 
Mushrooms.  25c.  to  35c.  per  lb. 
Hot-house  tomatoes,  if  bright,  30c.  per  lb. 
Radishes.  |2  to  12.50  per  100  bunches,  U  is 
18  in  a  bunch. 

Hot-hou«e  lettuce  la  getting  scarce;  that  li, 
really  fancy  stock.  Some  of  this  rescbsA  u 
high  as  11.25  oer  dozen;  |1  would  repreie&t 
the  general  run  of  top  figures.  Sales  for  b- 
ferior  stock  limited. 

Plorida  celery  is  selling  well  at  fancy  figsni. 
Applea, 

Recelpu  fbr  week tl,ai 

Receipts  since  Sept.  1 tSl.tt 

Receipts  same  time  last  year eSMM 

Exports  for  week ai9 

Exports  since  Sept.  1 611.10 

Exports  same  time  last  year 20.01 

The  market  shows  a  little  ImproTenusL 
There  has  been  demand  enough  to  use  i^ 
quantity  arrlTing  and  toward  the  close  tliert  ii 
a  little  flrmer  tone:  the  range  of  prim  !i 
about  the  same  as  lately  reported,  but  lil* 
sales  hare  shown  a  slightly  better  avengt 
An  occasional  lot  of  fancy  refrigerator  itod, 
closely  selected,  is  placed  at  better  prioee  tbu 
we  quote,  but  the  ranges  given  are  fall  kigk 
for  the  stock  generally  arriving. 

Baldwin.  Vt  and  northern,  prime 137019 

Greening,  Vt.  and  northn  p'me,  pr  bl.l  SO01  IS 

Baldwin  and  Gr'n'g.  Vt,  goo4« 12601 17 

— Wt  N  Y.  gd  to  fey.  pr  bt>i: 1 3701  il 

— Wn  N  Y,  avge  prime 1 12013! 

—Up-river,  per  bbl lOOeiS 

Greening,  w'n  N  Y.  prime,  per  bbl....      01 S 

— WnN  Y.  usuallota 1OO011I 

—And  Baldwin,  ordinary,  pr  bbl....  750  91 
Te^etabiea. 

'Receipts  of  onions  for  the  week  1509  bUi. 
Market  for  old  onions  has  made  a  sharp  ad- 
vance under  very  light  ofterlngs.  The  tspplr 
remaining  in  the  interior  to  come  forvszdii 
said  to  be  very  amall,  and  the  receat  re- 
ceipts have  been  cleaned  up  promptlr.  OU 
cabbages  are  still  plenty  and  cheap.  Otbcr 
local  winter  vegetables  have  shown  no  maHs- 
lal  change. 

Asparagus,  choice,  per  doz.  bunches.  .S  OOfiS  S 
—Fair  to  prime,  per  doz.  bunches... 2  2503 S 

-<Mlls  and  seconds  1  5O02tt 

Beds.  Plorida,  new,  per  bush,  crate..      0  S 

— Pla.,  bunches,  per  bbl.  crate 1  50«» 

—Charleston,  per  100  bunches 3  OMM  » 

Cabbages,  L.  I.,  per  100 100039 

—State,  per  100 50019 

— Fla.,  per  barrel  crate 1  0001 1> 

Celery,  California,  per  dozen  stalks. ..  7901 9 
—Fla..  large  to  extra,  doz.  stalks..!  00019 
—Fla..  small  to  medium,  per  doz....   250  1$ 

Cucumbers.  Pla..  per  carrier 2  0068  9 

BgR  plants.  'Pla.,  per  H  bbl.  box 1  6003  9 

Kale.  Norfolk,  Scotch,  per  bbl 0  9 

—Norfolk  sprout,  per  bbl 500  9 

Lettuce.  Pla.,  prime,  per  H  bbl.  bask  50O  IS 
—Pla.,  fair  to  good,  %  bbl.  basket.  .1  OOm  » 
—Pla..  Inferior,  per  %  bbl.  basket..   50«  15 

—Charleston,  per  bush,  basket 7501 B 

— N.  C.  per  barrel 1BO039 

Onions.  'Eastern  white,  per  bbl 0  OOOS  9 

—Eastern  red.  per  bbl 059 

-Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl 5  SOOfi  9 

—State  and  wn'  yellow,  per  bbl.... 5  0006  9 

— Oranfre  Co.,  yellow,  per  bag 4J50O5  9 

— Oransre  Co..  red.  per  bag 4  500415 

-Inferior   2  00O2  9 

—Havana,  per  crate 02  J 

--Bermuda 2  SOOSJ 

Pean.  Pla..  per  bushel  package 10002  9 

— Georala.  per  crate 2  S0*^JS8 

—Charleston,  per  basket 8  OOOS  9 

Radishes  Norfolk,  per  100  bunches...!  OOOl  75 
Romaine.  Charleston,  pr  H  bbl.  bask.!  00«! « 
Stripe  beans.  Pla.,  express,  per  crate.l  50^2  9 

—'Pla.,  frelarht,  perorate IWOIS 

Snlnach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl SftOl  9 

Tomatoes,  Pla.,  prime  to  Tcy.  pr  car.8  OOO4  W 

—Pla..  poor  to  good,  per  carrier 1  5002  9 

Turnips,  Canada,  Russia,  per  bbl 000  6» 


Boston,  Mass. 

There  is  a  very  good  demand  for  hot  how 
cuoumbera  and  home  consumption  is  anlte 
laree;  selling  In  a  wholesale  way  at  8010c 
aplere. 

Very  little  Hubbard  squash  on  the  market. 
and  that  mostly  which  haa  b«»en  Vptrt  In  cow 
cellars  and  which  commands  $45.9IS0  a  ton. 

Florida  strawberries  are  here  in  all  con- 
ditions and  selling  from  15c.  to  50c.  per  qs*rt> 
When  we  take  the  season  Into  cons!der»tIonwj 
can  say  there  Is  very. big  hunting  for  the  good 
berries.  . 

Plorida  tomatoes  very  light  in  sapply.  so" 


April  3,  i8g7. 
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READ  IN  MARCH   I3TH   ISSUE  OUR  UNEXCELLED 

Premium  Offers 


•  OF. .  . 


nantii,  Tfees,  Smiilii,  imiis,  etn.,  i  lew  SiUiiiciiiitlODii. 


Our  premiums  are  offered  with  a  view  to  interesting  present  subscribers  to  obtain  us  New  Sabscrip* 
lioaHy  and  for  so  doing  we  expect  them  to  obtain  the  new  subscriber  and  retain  the  premium.  If  the 
subscriber  they  procure  wants  a  premium  (and  he  doubtless  will),  he,  in  turn,  should  interest  himself  in 
the  same  way.    New  names  sent  in  direct  are,  of  course,  also  entitled  to  our  premium  offers. 

Every  premium  offered  by  American  Gardening  in  1897  will  be  select  and  valuable,  and,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  all  orders  will  be  filled  direct  from  growers  who  seek  the  trade  of  our  readers,  and  so  are  making  us 
great  concessions,  the  premiums  will,  as  a  rule,  be  in  themselves  worth  the  full  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 

The  Preiuiuiiis  offered  are  all  of  exceptional  value  ;  there  is  nothing  bordering  on  the  sensational 
in  the  various  anno  jncements,  and  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  offe?s  from  reliable  growers  and 
specialists.  As  we  have  previously  stated,  the  publishers  of  American  Gardening  neither  buy,  sell,  nor 
in  any  way  do  they  trade  in  the  stocks  offered,  except  to  mail  the  orders  as  received  to  the  growers  or  dealers 
making  the  offers. 

If  you  can  place  a  few  of  our  Premium   lAstn  where  they  will  do  most  good,  we  will  be  very 

pleased  indeed  to  forward  same  on  application. 


brlnslnff  |4  for  the  ilz  iMuiket  carrier.  Tbe 
iliorU«»  of  Florida  stock  has  created  a  higher 
market  for  hoUiouee,  which  brings  86c.  per 
Jb,  thirn  morning  (March  28). 

Quite  a  good  demand  for  hothonse  rhnbarb 
amc.  per  lb.,  with  likewise  a  fair  demand  for 
Western  stock  at  406c.  per  lb. 

Virginia  Spinach  bringing  atK)ut  H  a  bbl.; 
Kale,  75c.;  mint.  H  a  dozen  bunches. 

'Lettuce  $1  a  dozen  bunches  and  scarce. 

White  or  red  hothouse  radish  ao<^60c  a  dozen 
bonchee. 

Oelenr  16^  a  dozen;  price  prohibiting  very 
large  sale. 

Onions  booming;  very  little  stock  to  be  found 
in  this  city,  that  only  home  grown  ,  which  has 
been  cornered  and  is  being  put  on  the  market 
at  |6.00O«.60  a  bbl. 

Applee— Baldwin  moving  freely.  76c. Q|l  a 
bbL:  Russets.  11.2602.00:  Spys.  |L»Sei.60; 
•ome  Tery  fancy  high  colored  finding  as  good  a 
sale  at  IS  per  bbl. 

Beet,  greens  and  dandelions  are  quiet  at  $1 
a  bushel. 

Choice  potatoes  88940c.  a  bushel;  while 
other  Tarieties  sell  at  28983c. 

New  beets  |2  a  dozen  bunches;  old  carrats 
and  old  beets  about  $1.60  a  bbl.;  with  old 
turnips  $191.60. 

Cabbage  about  60e.  a  bbl.  wholesale,  or  in 
bulk  112  a  ton;  Florida  cabbage  not  wanted. 

Pew  Florida  blackberries  here,  finding  light 
'   "  Havana  pineapples 


demand 


quart, 
seUing  Cairly  well.  10916c. 


at  80c.  a 

well.  109160.  apiece. 
Lsparagusg    1494.50    a    dozen;    mushrooms. 
60c.9$l   a  n>.,  quick  demand. 

Hothouse  water  cress.  76c.  a  dozen  bunches; 
quite  little  call  for  red  cabbage  at  11.60  a  bbl. 

Oyster  plant  |1.50  a  dozen,  although  about 
eot  of  the  market;  leeks.  60c.  a  dozen. 

iRomaine  (something  new  on  this  market), 
finds  a  slow  sale  at  |1  a  dozen  heads;  it  gives 
general  satisfaction  to  those  who  try  it 

Florida  beans  picked  up  about  as  quickly  as 
landed,  1303.50  per  bushel. 

Chanises  occurring  In  the  above  articles  are 
only  varied  according  to  the  supply  and  de- 
mand. The  bulk  of  the  articles  mentioned  not 
liable  to  have  much  change,  as  some  of  the 
goods  s;et  very  plenty  prices  naturally  decline. 
There  are  several  i>eople  believing  that  onions 
will  touch  IS  per  barrel  in  the  near  future, 
and  these  are  about  the  only  articles  we  feel 
like  mentioning  as  liable  to  advance. 

Philadelphia. 

Business  has  Improved  over  last  week;  all 
kinds  of  stock  have  been  sold  out  cleaner,  but 
prices  remain  low. 

Hothouse  vegetables  are  still  scarce  in  this 
market  and  nearly  all  Southern  stock  arrives 
in  poor  condition. 

Tomatoes  have  been  scarce  for  three  or  four 
days;  hothouse  selling  at  2&930c.  per  lb. 

Mushrooms  are  not  so  plentiful  and  are  of 
Inferior  grade,  selling  at  20926c.  per  lb. 

Strawberries  are  more  plentiful;  Florida 
stock  Is  still  poor.  On  Monday  some  good 
berries  arrived  from  Georgia  and  sold  well. 

Soatbem  celery  is  arriving  in  large  quan- 
tStlss  and  has  been  selling  fairly  well. 

Asparagns  Is  very  plentiful,  and  prices  have 
flsUcn.  the  demand  not  being  large  so  far. 

OdIods  are  being  held  much  firmer  owing 
to  the  advanced  prices  In  the  West;  yellow 
sets  are  steadily  advancing.  $2.2692.60  is  now 
bsln^  asked. 


Apples  are  moving  slowly  and  only  first-class 
stock  has  been  selling. 
Apples. 
Baldwins.  Northern  N.  T... H 

—•Lake  Ontario  1 

Greenings,  fancy 1 

—Fair  to  good 

Vegetables. 

Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches 2  6093  00 

Beets,  Fla.,_per  100  bunches %  0092  60 

Cabbages,  FU.,  per  bbl.  crate 1009126 

—Charleston,  per  bbl.  crate 1  6092  00 

Celery,  Fla.,  per  doz.  stalks 801  \   76 

—Fair  to  good   269    60 

Kale,   Norfolk,  per  bbl   869    60 

Lettuce,  Fla.,  per  H  bbl.  basket 1  6098  00 

—Fla.,  per  H  bbL  hasket.  fair  to  gd  1  2591  60 
Onions,  Elastem  white,  per  bbl 4  0096  00 

—•Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl 3  0098  25 

— Elastern.  red.  per  bbl 2  76^  00 

—Bermuda,  per  box 2  6098  00 

Peas,  Fla.,  per  bushel  box 1  2591  60 

Radishes,  Charleston,  per  100  bunchs  1  6092  00 

String  beans,  Fla..  per  crate 2  0092  60 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl 609    75 

Tomatoes,  hothouse,  per  lb 269    80 

—Fla.,  per  carrier,  fancy 8  0093  25 

—Fla..  fair  to  good  2  0092  76 


V9i  r\  W\  m^  Eli  8siall  Frslts. 

All  old  sad  mew vailetifls^ Extra  quality.  V  arrniited 

inw.    Layimi  m*0».  Peecriptfre  OaUlosne  Firee 

T.  8.  HUBBARD  CO..  FREDONIA,  N.  V 

Mention  Am#»r!r«n  Gard^nlns  when  vou  wt<»» 


Hale's  Fruits 

Are  up  to  date  market  and  flunily  varieties.  laiX^ 
acres  froltlns  fields  enables  me  to  sell  more  dollars 
worth  of  fruit  annually  than  anv  ten  other  nurseries. 
Free  book  tells  whole  story,  i  get  my  money  beck 
selllngtrees  and  plants  at  naif  agents  prices. 

J.  H.  HALBf  Seath  Glasteabary*  Cena. 
MfotioD  American  QardMilng  when  yoe  writei 


EXTRA  FINE  PLANTS. 

SoporlorQaalltjr.    GaiefaUy  Graded. 

Oao90b9rnM,     Ra%pb%rrh%,     StrQwbBtrm; 

Curranta,  B/ackbarrtM,    Grapes,  Bte. 

I  offer  all  standard  vsrtetlea.  Introdneer  of  the 
PBARL  OOOSRBBBHY.  Largest  Grower  of  Small 
Fruit  PlaoU  in  United  States.   Send  for  CIreuIar. 

ALLBM  I«.  WOOD,  BMfliestsr. M.  T. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

Seeds!       Seeds! 

^^SdTiiiiiiiii  Frieed  Oetalogee  of 

VEBETIBLE.  FIRI  IRD  FLOWER  SEEDS 

is  now  ready  and  mailed  Freeto  all  applloants. 

Bridgeman's  Seed  Warehouse, 

87  Xasft  19tl&  Street,      -      Mew  York  Olty 

Mention  Aw»H<Hin  Oardeping  when  vou  write. 


GREENVILLE  ( 


L'.^)  APPLE 


formerly    Dowmlnflrn 
printer  Maiden  Dlai 

OREENVILLE  STRAWBERRY  or  anything  elM  in  the  nursery  line.   Send  for  free  |>artlcu)am. 
Addiett.      H*  in.  BUBCHLrV,   (Box  991)  ORBBNTILrLrB,  OHIO* 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


STRAW 

BASF 

BLACK 

0008B 

DBW 


ASK 


WM.  C.  BIBCOCK,  DBIDIUR.  iioi.. 

For  prtoes  of  strong  STRAW  BBRRY  PLANTS,  dug 
out  In  solid  blocks,  not  from  between  the  rows,true  to  name. 
OempetltUa  Defied,  QU  A  L.TTT  eeaeldered.  ComnleU  Stoek 
of  OURRAMTrt  AND  GRAPBM.   (Mention  this  paper.) 

MenUon  Amsrtean  Qardenlng  when  yen  write. 


BERRY 
PLANTS 


park  and  Cemetery. 


riAritiflilA 


An   illustrated  monthly  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Art  out  of  doors.  Prac- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ tical  articles  of  permanent  value  by 

competent  authorities  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to  Commissioncf^,  Trus- 
tees and  Superintendents  of  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  and  those  interested  m  Tree 
Planting  and  Town  and  Village  Improvements.  Plans  of  Parks  or  Cemeteries, 
and  their  architectural  and  landscape  features,  illustrated  every  month.  Subscrip- 
tion $1.00  a  year.     R.  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher,  334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


4h|m|m|;><|;><|^(^< 


I  (|m|;>(|^4<^(|m|^4^(|m|m|^<|^^^ 


Mention  Amerloaii  Qardenlng  when  you  write. 
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wH  l-j  much  better  than  gola^  'or  the  SjKj 
Jjslf     doctor,  and  is  quite  as  eUcct-  fij^ 
iva  and  costa  less  money.  Vou  ijS 
Deed  ahv 33  s  at  hand  fii  safe,  ^ 
.<;ure  rem^y  like  .  ^  .....  ^   ^ 


I  n'Jjrr/i  ir/n  brls>!i  iustzut  relief  j 

WorU  ontA  perm^' 
Q  uettt  cur^M 

\h  POSmVECURG  FOR 

BeSGHTS  DISEASE 
URINARY  TROUBLES 
FEMALE  complaints; 
GENERAL  DEBILITY 
ANb>  MAlAR(A.  ^i^ 

ruro9  al-io*  aH  those  dUeasea  iirla- 
£  In t^  f  nam  tiiMiriifcred  Ki(]in?ys  or  Liv- 1 
J  t-r     l^riii^  frl/e<l  hottlii  or  G«tr  stylp  < 
1  smalb  ril* fUifj  lit  your  nearest  stored 
L  Try  it  ami  know  tbe  £atl£i;u;tloa  of| 


WOBAVS  riBM  MOKIAI^  ttlt  SnM  ▲«•«  ayiU  IimKB«» 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

IIICUBAT0R8li*;/.t»-,V;{HrSS. 

Fuwia.«aa.  lll.olr..9o.  J.A.Ghelton.ralrinunt.Md. 
Mention  American  Gardening  wten  yon  write. 

POULTRY  B00K5.  ^^P-'r«S"QSS 

tions  and  Anawera,  35  ctaj  Poultry  Honae  PHna, 
)I4  CIS. J  Pigeon  Qnerlet,  M  eta.  \  Fane  •<•*  H  view 
1  year.  90  eta.  All  •  1 .  00.  Any  2  books,  40  ots.  \ 
3  lor  50  eta.   J.  Darrow,  Chatham.  New  York. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  wrlta. 


EXCaSIOR,  Incubator 

Simple.    PtTfift,    Stlf-^rgulAt. 

tPiQi,      TtLOUlKi'idl     lo     ■LKnrjktful 

■  €atMlwgBF.    VI1I4  lm\  atf  w.  flth  Nt,  Oiilni-T.  IlL 


Mention  Amartcan  Ordaning  when  you  write. 


HIVES 


,  and  all  auppllee  for  the 
apiary  Sand  for  (84  pace) 
llluatnited  oatalogue  of 
**Oook'aeoinplete  HtTe." 
and    pure  Italian    Beee. 

t  tails  how  to  make  a  start  In  beekeeping.   It  glTos 

▼alnable  hints.   Address 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  62  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Mention  Am#»r1<MUi  Gardening  w^en  you  write. 

SOLD  BY 

THE  SEED 

DEALERS  OF 

tMERICA. 

For  pamphlets 
addr«>88 

B.  HAMMOND. 

Fi8hkill--n. 
Hudson.  N.  Y. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


popular    NOTB8    FOR    THB  SUCCBSSPUL 
AilATBUR. 


STARTING  DAHLIAS. 

If  seed  be  aown  in  the  house  in  March  or 
April,  plants  obtained  from  it  will  blossom 
at  about  the  same  time  with  those  from 
tubers.  To  be  sure,  one  may  not  obtain 
A  large  numt>er  of  doubles,  but  many  of 
the  sorts  will  be  more  or  leas  double. 
There  is  almost  no  plant  easier  to  rjUse 
from  seed  than  the  dahlia,  which  sometimes 
germinates  in  three  day0,  and  grows  there, 
after  like  a  weed.  It  must  not  be  allowed 
to  suffer  from  lack  of  water.  If  one  has 
never  tried  it,  there  is  a  new  senaation  to 
be  gained  in  growing  dahliaa  from  seed,  and 
that  one  to  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  a  few 
centa  and  a  little  pleasant  work.  Tubers,  if 
to  be  used,  should  be  started  early;  as  upon 
thlfl,  say  the  experta.  depends  very  largely 
the  aDLount  and  quality  of  the  bloom. 

mx;at  and  fertilitt  of  bogs. 

Lest  some  novice  be  thrown  off  the  track, 
it  may.  perhaps,  be  well  to  add  a  little  to 
previous  remarks  upon  this  subject. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  a  statement 
tlMLt  meat  waa  inimical  to  fertility  of  eggs. 
Thte  statement  appeared  in  a  government 
(not  our  own)  bulletin.  Probably  most  of 
our  breeders  might  contradict  the  state- 
ment. At  any  rate,  it  la  a  fact  that  large 
breeders  of  market  poultry  say  that  they 
cannot  get  fertility  early  in  the  season 
without  the  uae  of  meat.  All  «a'e  asked  to 
study  this  question. 

PirSST        WILLOWS        AND        AFPLB 
BIjOOMS. 

These  are  not  often  seen  together,  it  Is 
true.  Still,  by  rushing  the  season  a  little, 
one  may  have  them,  not  only  together,  but 
in  good  shape  for  household  decoration,  for 
which  they  form  a  delightful  combination. 
It  needs  only  that  the  branches,  with  buds 
just  pushing,  be  placed  in  water  in  the  sunny 
window  of  a  warm  room.  Pussy  willows 
may  thus  be  had  in  February  or  March, 
while  apple  branches  now  showing  color  in 
a  certain  window,  show  that  these,  also, 
may  easily  be  had  in  March. 

TRANSMISSION  OF  ROUP. 

Although  it  seems  positive  that  fowl 
diphtheria  and  diphtheria  among  mankind 
are  not  identical  some  of  the  best  author- 
ities affirm  the  fowl  diphtheria  can  be 
transmitted  to  human  beings,  and  that  the 
other  is  often  transmitted  to  fowls.  This 
being  the  oase,  it  is  certainly  wise  to  exer- 
cise extreme  care  in  the  handling  of  both 
kinds  of  diphtheritic  patienU.  It  is  utter- 
ly impossible  to  apply  local  treatment  to 
infected  fowls,  without  the  hands  becoming 
contaminated,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  not 
to  inhale  the  fetid  breath  of  the  patient. 
The  part  of  wisdom,  then,  from  every 
point  of  view  is  to  aim  to  control  the  dis- 
ease while  it  can  still  be  treated  through 
the  drinking  -water,  or  without  local  appli- 
cations to  the  throat.  Disinfectants,  such 
as  borax,  or  other  very  strong  alkalies,  or 
weak  carbolic  acid  solution,  should  be 
carefully  used  upon  the  hands  after  every 
handling  of  infected  fowls.  But  even  this 
does  not  prevent  the  clothing  from  becom- 
ing a  source  of  infection. 

FANCY  VS.  "FARM»»  FOUI/TRY. 

It  Is  a  very  pertinent  query  whether  It 
is  better  to  do  a  $1,000  business  at  |300 
profit,  or  a  |400  business  at  $250  profit 
The  question  offers  a  pretty  fair  compari- 
son between  "fancy"  and  "farm"  poultry, 
for  the  former  often  pays  less,  while  the 
latter  estimate  is  among  the  sure  possibil- 
ities, in  so  far  as  any  possibility  may  be 
called  sure.  Both  capital  and  work  are 
less  for  the  smaller  business.  In  one  case 
the  returns  are  80  i>er  cent,  upon  the  In- 
vestment, in  the  other  over  50  per  cent. 
He  who  is  bitten  by  the  desire  to  rush  into 
the  "fancy,"  may  have  here  something 
practical  to  consider.  If  he  can  carefully 
combine  the  two,  that  may  be  another 
story. 


Blood  Pure? 

Is  it?  Then  take  Ayer's  Sar- 
saparilla  and  keep  it  so.  Is  nt 
it?  Then  teke  Ayer's  Sarsa- 
parilla  and  make  it  so.  One 
fact  is  positively  established 
and  that  is  that  Ayer's  Sarsa- 
par  ilia  will  purify  the  blood 
more  perfectly,  more  economi- 
cally and  more  speedily  than 
any  other  remedy  in  the  mar- 
ket. There  are  fifty  years  of 
cures  behind  this  statement ;  a 
record  no  other  remedy  can 
show.  You  waste  time  and 
money  when  you  take  anything 
to  purify  the  blood  except 

Ayer's  SarsapariUa.  i; 


PAYING  PLANTS. 

Plants  that  are  paying  best  for  the  work 
put  upon  them  this  laat  week  in  March  art 
Dracena  terminalis.  Buttercup  oxalis.  Pri- 
mula obconica.  Lycaste  Skinnerii,  Anthor- 
ium  Scherzerianum  and  Lilium  longiflor- 
um.  Most  of  the  bulh«  are  now  at  the  lait 
gasp,  and  the  Chinese  Primulas  are  fallini. 
Cyclamen,  Geraniums  and  many  other 
standbys  do  not  appear  in  thia  oollection, 
hence  it  is  no  discredit  to  Vfyem  that  they 
are  not  named, 
flower.  MTRA  V.   N0RY8. 


EUmiOLOIi.  rJ 


"The  Houae  that  Jack  Built"  ia  a  familiar 
title  with  the  young  ones,  and  the  cardboard 
sec  issued  by  J.  C.  Ayer  will  give  them  much 
pleasure.    Ask  for  it  at  the  drugslst's  ston^ 

HENRI  BEIULIEU.  R;-.rK?f*ffi2^rsi 

Mention  American  Gardentng  wben  you  writu 

Huperflne  Mlztare,  made  sp  of 
very  bent  named  vttrtetles  asp 
choice  nn-named  aeedllngs.  Flsc 
bkx>mlng  bulbs  at  $1.00  per  lOOi 
$8.00  per  1000;    by  ezprera,  pQrcbaaer*s  ezpenae. 

J    A.  HEED,  (Gladiolus  SpiclalisU.  CANTON,  OHM. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  wrm. 

Oanith  Ballhead  Gabbaci. 

IMPORTED   REUABLE  SEED. 

Prices  on  application.     Cataicgne  Frte. 

FRANK  H.  BAHLES.  Sttd  Grower  Roditstar.  N.  T 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  writs. 

"  FLOWER  OUEIIES  "  ST.SSSiSI'^SrS 

Jaestlona  and  answers,  discussing  500  floral  tooks. 
rice,  43  eta. The  COURIIR,  Box  A.  ChaUiam,  N.  T. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write 

CALIFORNIA  LANDSmems 

aaA«il7lKio|Kp«a««AT  CtOtNilSt.  Oww>to«««^ 
iMOoa.  oUtw.  praoM,  applas.hsy.  palM.  •!•.  BwtMUiMr  Mi 

viBiwellMMlaU.S.  BaadHsiapfcrlil— .p—pM-wfc— ' 
€S»IaaSAI»i>»0^tBwseaaa,LwliiilMsraialllipiQA 

MeiiUon  AJnertoan  liarchJUUia  wnioa  >oa  otiiw. 


i^JtVIWJS? 


Ornamental  Treea,  Brergreeofl  sod  Plants.    Frleei  re- 
duced for  1897 .    Japan  Ivy.  t  years.  $8.00  per  100 

B.  8.  PETBR^ON,   AfeBireae,   New  Yerk. 

Montroae  Moraeries. 

Mention  American  Gardening  «rh^n  you  writa 

TnrrO  At  very  Low  Prices. 

I  M  ^  ^  \    Send  now  for  Fiee  Catalogue. 
lllLLlI    EsUbli9bed  1809.     150  ACBK8. 

THE  BFO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.. 

BOX  1991.  DANHTILLB.  ?«.  T. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yop  writ*. 


UilL'S  FMORITE.  ll^SA^Vn'^A^r. 


r  rears. 


flea  oom petition :  the  beet  Introdtir^fi  tn 

^b  er  klnda  pedigree  plants  Km  r  pdem  ii, 
..»vmw...^,Asparagua roots  ete.  Heiir  <]<fatt*n 
tor  8eoond  Crop  Seed  Potatoea,  doui?]^'  crop  ai>4 


Blackberries.  Asparagus  roots 

tor  8eoond  Crop  Seed  " 

earlier  than  other  seed. 

D^aerlFtlve  Oatalegae  Pre*. 
J.  W.  HALIj*   -    -   Blariea  Htatian*  MC 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  yaa  wrtta. 
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Questiofls  Answered. 

Our  Inquiry  Department  is  a  Bnrean  of 
Information,  to  wliicb  iubeoribers  can  apply 
freely  for  advice  on  all  subjects  in  the  field 
«fhorticultnre. 

•%  W€  e^mnot  undertake  to  re^y  by  mini. 


HOW  TO  USD  SHJUBP  MANIPRES. 

(Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  through  your 
next  iuue  what  would  make  a  good  liquid 
watering  for  plants  in  pots  and  beds,  to  im- 
prove growth  and  flowering.  Would  ground 
sheep  manure  be  good,  if  so,  how  much  to 
Uto  gallons  of  water?  Can  I  grow  a  magnolia 
tree  in  a  large  open  garden?  Where  can  I 
purchase  an  English  laburnam  tree,  and  la  it 
sntuble  in  this  climate?— Robert  Cotting- 
hem.  Pa.). 

—Sheep  manure  is  one  of  the  beet  manures 
ebtainable  for  the  purpose.  Being  very  active 
(strong).  It  needs  to  be  used  Judiciously. 
The  better  plan  is  to  mix  up  a  large  tub  full 
of  water;  put.  say  a  peck«  In  a  bag,  tied  se- 
curely, and  place  this  in  a  thirty-six  gallon 
barr^  of  water.  After  standing  a  while  use 
the  watM*  at  the  rate  of  half  and  half,  wtth 
clear  water,  unless  for  special  purposes  on 
plants  that  are  accustomed  to  It,  then  it  may 
be  applied  a  little  stronger.  You  do  not  state 
what  magnolia.  There  are  many  that  do  well 
In  such  locations.  The  English  laburnum  is 
QBuaUy  not  so  satisfactory  as  in  its  own 
country.  It  is  offered  by  Ellwanger  ft  Barry, 
Meehan,  and  the  Shady  Hills  Nursery  Com- 
psny. 

TOMATOES   IN   GREIBNHOVSB. 

(I  have  a  good  greenhouse  and  on  the  back 
bench  are  tomatoes;  the  bench  is  about  ten 
inches  deep.  I  had  some  plants  through  the 
winter:  they  were  planted  in  October,  but 
did  not  bear^very  well  and  the  fruit  got  ripe 
when  quHe  smalL  The  bench  is  about  three 
feet  above  the  pipea  I  have  tfther  plants  in 
the  house  and  at  night  it  has  a  temperature 
of  about  66  degrelBS.  I  pinch  the  plants  when 
about  two  fe^  high  and  keep  two  stems  up 
the  back  wall.  Some  pereons  have  told  me  I 
ought  10  take  away  all  side  shoots  from 
those  two  stems.  Now  I  have  planted  a  few 
young  plants  in  the^same  b«»nch  to  get  them 
early.  Should  I  grow  to  two  stems  and  cut 
away  all  side  shoots?  If  so,  where  do  the 
flowers  come  from?  Must  I  give  plenty  of 
water  and  should  they  have  any  manure 
water?  Would  too  much  water  or  too  little 
make  the  fruit  ripen  when  small?— Mrs. 
B.  Jr.). 

—All  lateral  or  side  shoots  should  be  cut 
away.  The  plants  must  never  suffer  for 
want  of  water,  and  liquid  manure  water  may 
be  given  after  fruit  Is  s€ft.  The  tomato  is  a 
gross  feeder,  so  that  the  soli  needs  to  be  made 
quite  rich  before  planting.  Perhaps  this  part 
had  been  overlooked:  hence  the  small  fruit 

LBAVES  OF  aVIlfOBS  RUSTY. 

(I  have  a  hedge  of  flowering  quince  on  my 
lawn.  In  July  and  August  the  leaves  turn 
rusty  and  drop  off.  What  can  I  do  to  prevent 
that?— Mrs.  J.  O.  H..  Hartford). 

—Possibly  the  trouble  is  caused  by  red 
spider;  should  that  be  so  water  is  the 
remedy.  Mulch  and  water  the  roots  if  possl- 
bla  An  occasional  hosing  may  prevent  the 
trouble.  Send  us  specimens  of  the  leaves  If 
the  trouble  occurs  again. 

SOII«    FOR   ASPI.BNII7MS. 

(Aspleniums  do  not  seem  to  do  well  with 
ne.  What  soil  would  you  prefer  to  give 
them,  and  in  what  temperature  would  you 
keep  them?— H.  M.). 

—A  mixture  of  light  loam,  l^af  mold  and 
ssBd  is  best  for  these.  A  temperature  of  from 
10  to  GO  degrees  suits  very  well. 

GRCEIIfHOUSB  FERHS. 

(Name  best  twelve  greenhouse  f ems.— H.  M.) 
—A  doxen  good  greenhouse  ferns  may  be 
nsde  up  as  follows:  Adiantum  cuneatum. 
psyallia,  FlJIensls,  Lsatrea  arlstata,  Nephro- 
Mpis  exaltata,  N.  cordata  compacta,  Onych- 
lum  Japonicum,  Polypodlum  aureum,  Pterls 
«etlca,  P.  serulata,  P.  tremula,  P.  Vlctoriae, 
Boolopendrinm  orlspum. 

PBOFITABLB    OR    NOT? 

(I  have  recently  come  Into  possession  of  a 
nm  of  seventy-flve  acres.  It  Is  situated 
within  one-half  mile  of  a  town  of  about  2.000 
mhsMtanta.  The  town  Is  connected  with  To- 
Wo.  O..  and  St  Louis.  Mo.,  by  a  railroad,  and 
[I  within  one  day's  run  of  Toledo.  The  farm- 
jSBd  is  In  two  general  characters,  viz..  the 
Ughland  being  a  sandy  clay  loam,  and  the 
nver  bottom  land  being  a  black  loam  mixed 
With  a  small  amount  of  sand.  The  climate  Is 
■ometlmea  very  rigorous;  the  thermometer 
ft!?  ?/OTOed  as  low  as  22  degrees  below  zero. 
S!?ll.'^'i"  *°?,  *  8^^  Jocal  market.  Do 
you  think  It  would  be  a  profluble  venture  for 
?•  to  KTOw  the  tree  fruits  for  both  the  home 
jyd  the  general  market?    If  so,  what  kinds 

SI"iH  ^J2°^i  ?®  ^®"*  adapted  to  my  soil  and 
cuxnate?— O.  P.) 

^t  Is  a  little  risky  to  advise  anyone  at  a 
•weaee  aa  to  what  to  grow.    If  peaches  do 


AxaoRBoma  KeKBLVr 
Pittabarvb. 

BBTKBB-BAinCAV 

Finrimish. 


PfUabuzi^ 


AHOHOE 


ATXiAXnO 
BRADUT 


BID  IBAL 


KOBUT 


-ABBOBCO 

PhUadfllphift. 

Cl«T«laiid. 


pLEASE  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
-■■  that  the  "best/'  or  the 
"  standard/'  in  all  lines  com- 
mands a  fair  price.  See  list  of 
the  brands  of  Pure  White  Lead 
which  are  the  standard.  They 
are  the  best.  Avoid  those  brands 
said  to  be  "just  as  good/'  offered 
for  "  less  money/'  and  of  "  so 
called  White  Lead." 


M»d.       *    d>CC   ^y  """*  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  C<»1- 
iff.^        rlvCC   **"'  *"^  desired  shade  b  readily  obtained.     Pamphlet  givinfr 
* V*^  *^    valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colon  free  ; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 
I^rabrflle.  intending  to  paint. 

National  Lead  Co.^  i  Broadway^  New  York. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


well  In  youf  district  H  would  seem  that  your 
highland  should  be  adapted  for  such  a  crop, 
also  to  Japan  plums.  The  bottom  lands  should 
be  equally  well  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  small 
fruits.  A  safe  plan  Is  to  note  what  kinds  of 
fruits  thrive  in  your  immediate  vicinity  be- 
fore expending  largely.  The  question  of  mar. 
kets  must  also  be  determined  by  local  condi- 
tions. 

OARNATIOIIS    AS    FOT    PI«A1ITS. 

(Oan  carnations  be  made  to  grow  and  bloom 
successfully  in  pots,  and  how  sihould  they  be 
treated?— H.  C.  C.  M.,  Conn.) 

— </amations  are  not  satisfactory  as  pot 
plants  commercially.  Ehnlly  Pierson  and  Uttle 
Gem  are  fairly  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

RADMBIBSS   «<I>ABIPIlfG   OF^F." 

(Radishes  grown  on  a  forcing  house  bench 
began  to  "damp  off"  or  rot  at  the  surface  when 
half  grown,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  a 
third  of  the  crop  was  lost  Soil  was  good 
loam,  rotted  manure  a^id  sand.  Ventilation 
was  given  freely  and  water  sparingly  used. 
Temperature  of  house  ranged  from  40  to  60 
degrees.  What  was  the  oause  and  how  can  it 
be  prevented  again?— H.  C.  C.  M.) 

—Radishes  in  a  dark  house  and  on  solid 
beds  are  liable  to  the  trouble  mentioned  dur- 
ing the  early  winter  months.  The  remedy  is, 
do  not  eow  too  thickly  and  give  all  the  light 
possible,  at  a  tempemture  from  46  to  65. 

ANGUD    "WORMS. 

(Will  the  presence  of  angle  worms  In  potting 
soil  or  the  soil  of  greenhouse  benches  be  in- 
jurious to  plants?— H.  C.  G.  M.) 

—The  worms  certainly  do  no  good.  They 
can  be  driven  out  by  drying  or  by  the  use  of 
lime  water.    • 

RATS  AND  UOLBS  IN  FRABIBS. 

(How  shall  we  get  rid  of  rats  and  molee  that 
have  found  their  way  into  a  cold  frame?— H. 
C.  C.  M.) 

—You  will  have  to  devise  some  means  your- 
self by  making  their  entry  more  difficult  and 
by  using  traps,  etc. 

MARKBSTING    LBTTUCB. 

an  preparing  hot-house  lettuce  for  market, 
should  the  heads  be  cut  or  pulled  up,  roots 
and  all?  Also,  how  should  the  lettuce  be 
packed  to  carry  to  market  without  freezing?- 
H.  C.  C.  M.) 

—Pull  the  lettuces  and  wash  the  roots  clean. 
As  the  season  advances  either  method  may 
be  adopted,  but  the  roots  need  always  to  be 
pulled.  To  protect  from  frost,  abundance  of 
paper  is  needed  on  the  inside  of  the  package, 
but  the  necessity  for  thie  is  over  for  the  sea- 
son. 

SO'WIHG  CLEIMATIS  SBBDS. 

(To  Elizabeth.  N.  J.):  Sow  in  very  light  soil 
with  the  seeds  just  covered.  Use  shallow  boxes 
and  cover  with  brown  paper  till  germination 
begins,  and  keep  the  paper  moist. 

SOWIHO  ASPARAGUS. 

(I  would  like  to  know  how  to  sow  asparagus 
w©d«:  fhat  soil  they  prefer  and  what  place. 
— J.    V.) 

Sow  in  drills  two  Inches  deep  where  the 
plants  are  to  rema*n  permanently  if  so  wished. 
The  soil  should  ha  e  <been  well  cultivated  and 
manured.  It  is  beiter,  though,  to  bring  the 
plants  on  from  seed  or  nursery  rows  and 
transplant  to  permanent  quarters  when  one 
year  old-    Do  not  sow  thickly. 


LET  US  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  YOUH. 

^ YE6ETABLE  PLANTS 

FOR    SPRING    AND    SUMMKR. 

We  grow  a  full  line  of  all  the  desirable  varieties. 
We  offer  Tematet  Lettaee*  Cabbage«  Celery 
and  tfweet  Potate  plants  at  26  cents  per  100 ;  f  1.26 
per  1000.  For  prices  on  Isrge  quantities,  please 
apply  to 

R.  VINCENT,  JR.  A  SON,  White  Martli.  Md. 
Mention  Amerteen  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


Wild  Ferns 

and  Flowers 

The  mo0t  beaatlfal  that  grow  In  all  oonntrlea.  I 
grow  and  test  tnem  in  this  olimate,  end  DelJ  the 
hardiest .  Hard j  orcbide,  ferns,  rtnes.  cllmbef », 
liliee.  RhrabB.  trees.  Plants  for  ran  and  ebade. 
for  bog  and  rock-work,  border  plants,  etc. 
Burprlalnffly  low  prices  for  the  qnallty  and  kind 

Uy  llins'tnttd  estalogoB  dcwribM  ftbwt  TOO  kladi,    Mia 
wbera  t«  pUatud  bov  to  graw  iham.      MaiM  flar  8  on»  aUap 

F.  H.  HORSFORD,  Charlotte,  Vt. 
Men  don  American  Gardening  when  yoo  write. 


QAHLIAS I      n^HLIAS! 

2o  Named  Varieties. 
The  Finest  Mooey  can  Buy. 

strong  Flcld-KTOwn  Roots,  10c.  each;  $8.00 
per  100.  Divld.  d  Roots,  5c.  each:  $4.00  per 
100.  Large  stock  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Bulbs, 
etc.,  as  well  as  a  full  line  of  Peach,  Pear, 
Apple,  Grapes  and  all  small  fruits. 

Send  for  list  quoting  rock  bottom  prices. 

F.  L.  WRIGHT,  Plainfieid,  Mich. 

Mention  American  GaitJenlng  when  you  wrtte. 

Established  44  Years. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 

Comission  Mers 

100  limy  St.,  NEW  TORI. 
Fruits,  Poultry,  Game,  Bggs, 

ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE   TAKEN  ON  COMMISSION 

HOT  HOUSE  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 
Mention  Anerloaa  Qardenlag  when  joa  write. 
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April  3. 1I97. 


RAD LEY 

FERnUZE 

enable  fiirmers  to  frrow  Sweet,  Field,  or  Ensilage  Corn 
with  large  prutit,  either  with  or  without  stable  manure. 
They  cause  a  quick  start,  promote  a  steady  growth, 
and  ensure  the  early  maturity  of  full  crops  of  the 
best  quality. 

We  manul>ctur«  fertlllztr*  of  ALL  QRADES  and  FOR  ALL  CROI>S»  m&6  beini 
Ihe  l,ARGRST  IVtAINUHACTLRFl*S  OF  COMMERCIAL  FEWTJLIZER5  IN  THE 
WORLD,  am  w*U  as  the  LAROBST  I.VIJ^0RTER5  Ol-  CHFMICALS  IN  AMFRICA. 
our  lacllltics  are  absolutely  uncquflird  far  furnl.«lTlnj;  ulJ  kinds  ol  Aixtd  1-crtlllii.erSp 
Fortntil*^  itiUcd  or  urtmUcdi  Agrlcultynl  Cticnikal5»  WotMl  Aslir*i  etc.  W« 
posUivcly  gUArantce  the  ■upertor  crop-producing  valu«  of  everything  wr  flslL 

tt  vn.[\  sai'e  you  monry  to  Wtite  ai,  or  fl«e  our  local  aEcnl  l>cfore  yoy 
purcluK  Mixed  FcrtUitcn,  AjgricyUuml  Lhcmit;*!**  ur  tUw  Maicrialt* 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.    '  AugutU.  On.  Ckveland,  Ohio. 


J 


|||l«''|ARC£fLOWERir<C; 

■gsMpS 

f  Bloomi  fromjuly  1 

(Vows  onl^"4ife*thii^ 
l*r  3n«wy  WhJtf,  tintid  Wfith  l^os*. , 

Hki  25ctfi.PERpAc»^rr*^ 

Sand  to  eachjtHrel:ia^frwin  bf  «rn| 

*  I  ftjFT j^pmf  tf^k  i^f  lil  i»ii«t,wi^H 


'  nm  fifiJ  5^4111  dartl  ^f iJi.pJdnl^  1(  ^wf bj, 

HENRYA.DREER. 

714  CHESTNUT  ST. 

.ft^JIADELmiA- 


Mention  American  Qardening  when  you  write 


II  Vegetable  (anleniig 

A   New  Bo«k   for  the   Farmer   and 

Market  Gardener.    Profusely 

Illuetrated.    *^tA4  pages. 

BT  PROF.  8.  B.  OREEN. 
Hortloaltarlat  Minn.  State  Experiment  Station. 

Endorsed  by  leading  hortlcaltnrista  East 
and  West. 

Price,  Foetpald,  $1.95. 

Address 

WobbPubllsbingCo.,  StPaiMlBi. 


Mantlon  Amerioan  Oardenlng  whan  jou  writ*. 


Years 


Well-I^4Jlp^r>n|^  in  aU  parts  of  the  country  have  made  our 
Nureerie^j^     ^ource  of  supply  for 

New  ANlxclltABB    TbKEB,    SHBUBS,    BHODODENDBOKS,    AZAUiAB, 

EvEBOBEENS,  Pebennial  Plantb  and  every  hardy  variety  of  the 
choicer  garden  subjects  which  critical  growers  of  taste  are  always 
looking  for.  Our  new  Oatalogue.  170  pages,  is  fiill  of  ihtertot  to  the 
amateur,  and  to  every  one  who  seeks  the  best  for  garden  or 
grounds.  In  it  wiU  be  found  many  things  quite  rare,  and  not 
generally  offered. 

|7~Any  bayer  can  get  from  os  Phtns  and  Sag«estions  for  the  arrangement  and 
planting  of  groonda 

The  Shady  Hill  Nursery  Co., 

102  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mention  American  Qardenlng  w^ien  yon  write. 

THE  ^W3^.  TT.  2^003Sr  OO. 

Olen^wooil  BCtirserfle«»  llorrfl»wille»  Pa« 

(  (Ter,  for  the  APlilNW  OF  1897,  a  Complete  Assortment  of 

EltERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS  TREES. 

Flowerin,T  Shrubs,  Grasses,  Dahlias,  Climbers  and  Climbiiff  BofSt 

Special  attention  Is  tailed  to  the  following. 

Wlllawe  and  We«»i»laff  Traaa*  In  Tarlaty. 
Hedge  Plao'e-     BTersreea  and  Oaoidaoas  tsiW 

eiles,  tnoladlng  «).080  Callforala  PriTet,  fron 

ItnSfeet.  • 
KTergreeno*  Arbor  Tltma,  dwarf  and  tall  grow- 


rheatnataO<^fW  Tr^rietles  Numbo  and  Paragon. 

Aaparavns  Boots,  stro'^ff  S-year  olds.  Palmetto, 
Barr'a  MHmmotb  nnd  rnnoTer*a 

Straw berry-Baupberrv.  a  Japanese  Novelty. 

Bnrb'Dk's  Golden  Idtyberry. 

Indaatry  Oooseberriea  and  Fay's  Prollfle  Car- 
rants. 

Parple-leaTOd  Beech.  4  to  6  feet. 

BIme.  Amerl'-anand  Rnffllwh. 

Horne-cbestnuts  Lindens  and  Magnolias. 

Mnplee.  Nnrway.^nffnr.  Sycamnrf,  Anb-leaTOdand 
SI'Ter-leaTed.  By  the  tboosaad,  from  8  to  13  or 
14  ft. 

Onka«  Bnallsh.  Pin.  Mossy  Cup,  Bed,  Scarlet  and 
Turkey. 

Peplara,  Carolina  and  Balsam. 


Inv  aorta. 
Nordmann'sPlr,  from  1  to  t  feet. 
R«  ieai  m  liad  B«  repean  SlWer  Fir.         ^^^.^ 
Hemiaek,    Colorado   Blna,  Norway  aat  whttt 

Bprnoe. 
Retlnenooraa.  In  variety  of  all  stsee. 
Pine*.  Whttp.  Scot  eh.  Anst  rtan  and  Dwarf.  _ 
Evergreen  Hhrabe,  Inehidinir  MahoalM.  Hoidie 
*t  d  Rh<K)i>d**D<ir<>na. 
Deetdnoae  Flewerla*  Shrabe.    Oeaenri  M' 

anrtment  of  Tartona  stses. 


DBSCRIPTITB  ILLU*«TRATFD  CATALOGUE  of  48  naees.  containing  prloet.  ete..  to  he 

had  on  spplieatlon.    Correspondence aollot ted. 

Mention  Ainerloaa  GarAenlns  wlian  yon  wrtia. 
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The  Strawberry  Qrower''s  Guide. 

The  best  location  for  fruiting  the  strawberry  is  one  elevated 
sufficiently  to  escape  the  spring  frosts,  or,  in  other  words, 
where  there  is  good  land 
and  air  drainage.  Nearly 
level  ground  makes  the 
best  site,  especially  if  ir- 
rigation is  to  be  used. 

If  the  soil  has  been  kept 
dean  by  having  had  on  it 
a  tiioroughly  cultivated 
com,  potato  or  other 
vegetable  crop  the  pre- 
vious season,  a  good  start 
has  been  made;  If  I  could 
have  my  selection  of  soil, 
I  would  choose  that  of  a 
loamish  nature,  with  a 
clay,  or,  possibly  still 
better,  that  with  con- 
siderable travel  rntxed 
with  the  clay  for  a  sub- 
soil, and  a  loam  with  a 
fair  mixture  of  sand. 
Sandy  land  is  the  best  for 
growing  plants  when 
economy  of  labor  is  taken 
into  consideration. 

It  is  not  desirable  to 
plant  on  muck  or  low 
land  unless  you  have 
some  method  of  counter- 
acting the  effects  of  the 
spring  frosts.  Some  low 
lands  will  raise  an  abun- 
dance of  plants,  if  well 
drained  and  a  heavy 
moich — say  one  to  two 
inches — is  placed  over 
them  in  the  early  part  of 
the  winter  to  keep  the 
plants  from  heaving. 

PrCfMHtlOB. 

If  the  ground  is  cleared 
*of  vines  and  other  litter 
left  over  from  the  past  season's  crops,  then  the  first  thing  to 
do  wiU  be  to  cultivate  and  tear  up  the  ground  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  great  ridges  of  soil  with  a  deep  furrow 
between  each  ridge.     Then  the  fertilizer  can  be  applied,  and 


Pio.  74.— MuNGER  Raspberry.    Natural  Size.   (See  page  355.) 


by  spreading  it  broadcast  it  will  fall  between  the  ridges,  where 
it  can  be  worked  into  the  soil  in  a  most  thorough  manner. 
When  it  can  be  had,  I  prefer  to  use  fine,  well-rotted  barnyard 
manure  which  has  been  under  sheds  where  the  rains  have  not 

fallen  on  it,  thereby  caus- 
.»o«(  ing  the  leaching  of  part 
of  the  fertilizing  elements. 
One  reason  why  barnyard 
manure  would  be  pre- 
ferred is  that  this  upper 
soil  which  is  being  torn 
up  and  fined  will  be  the 
under  soil,  after  plowing 
— the  hotbed,  as  it  were, 
to  warm  up  the  feeding 
roots  and  start  them  into 
immediate  growth.  Hen 
manure  is  also  good  if 
plenty  of  it  can  be  had, 
but  I  would  caution 
against  using  too  tnuch 
of  it;  generally  it  Is  best 
to  thoroughly  mix  it  with 
equal  parts  of  rich  garden 
soil,  hoeing  it  over  on  a 
bam  floor.  Ashes  are 
good,  but  will  not  tend 
to  warm  the  lower  soil 
as  much  as  the  other  fer- 
tilizers mentioned. 

Commercial   fertilizers 
answer  the  purpose  well 
if  the  pocketbook  is  full 
of  money,  and  if,  when 
emptied,  ^it   can   be  im- 
mediately   filled    again ;: 
but  from  my  observation 
and  practice  I  believe,  if 
the  first  three  fertilizers 
can  be  had  at  a  reason- 
able cost,  that,  in  view  of 
the   prices  berries  com- 
manded the  last  year,  the 
investment  of  money  in 
commercial  fertilizers 
would  not  be  warranted. 
As  soon  as  the  fertilizer  is  spread  evenly  the  cultivator  should 
be  again  put  on  and  run  across  the  first  ridges  at  right  angles, 
setting  the  teeth  as  deep  as  the  horses  can  easily  pull ;  follow 
up  with  the  spike-toothed  harrow,  setting  the  teeth  deeply.  The 
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ground  shouM  be  harrowed  and  cross- 
harrowed  two  or  three  times  and  then 
floated  down  (see  fig.  75),  when  all  will 
be  ready  for  the  plow. 

Many  will  say,  Why  do  so  much 
work  before  plowing?  I  answer  that 
a  layer  of  fine  rich  soil  well  mixed 
with  fertilizers  and  thoroughly  fined 
should  be  turned  to  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  for  "root  pasturage/'  thus  caus- 
ing a  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  of 
those  feeding  roots  which  are  to  take 
up  the  plant  food  and  moisture  from 
below;  and  the  faster  and  deeper 
growth  they  make  the  more  easily  will 
they  stand  the  drouth. 

It  would  have  been  desirable  to  have 
done  the  above  work  in  the  fall,  but 
If  not  done  then,  the  next  best  time  is 
as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground 
gets  in  fit  condition  to  cultivate,  so 
that  the  spring  rains  will  have  a 
chance  to  wash  some  of  the  fertilizing 
elements  Into  the  soil  before  planting 
time.  The  ground  will  also  be 
"warmed  up"  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
thus  encouraging  an  early  growth  of 
plant. 

In  turning  the  furrows  a  plow 
should  be  used  which  will  turn  the 
whole  upper  layer  of  soil  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrow.  In  regard  to  depth 
to  plow,  I  generally  set  the  plow  deep 
enough  to  turn  up  all  the  lower  soil, 
using  care  not  to  turn  up  any  of  the 
subsoil. 

If  hard  and  cold,  the  subsoil  should 
be  worked  up  with  the  subsoil  plow. 
It  is  desirable  to  subsoil  heavy  soils 
in  the  fall.  The  subsoil  needs  loosen- 
ing up,  but  it  should  be  left  where  it 
was. 

Fertilising  and  Fining  After  Plow- 
ing. 

The  object  of  fertilizing  and  fining 
the  soil  the  second  time  is  to  get  the 
plant  food  thoroughly  mixed  all 
through  the  soil,  that  it  may  be  near 
and  available  to  all  the  roots,  but  this 
time  I  would  not  put  on  quite  so  much 
fertilizer  as  before,  for  the  reason  that 
the  roots  will  tend  to  a  downward 
growth  to  the  rich  layer  of  soil  below. 

The  ground  should  be  treated  as  be- 
fore plowing,  with  the  exception  of 
using  the  harrow  to  do  the  work  after 
the  fertilizer  is  scattered  over  the 
plow  or  furrow  ridges,  using  the  same 
fertilizers  as  before,  and  even  working 
them  in  more  thoroughly  five  or  six 
times  with  the  harrow,  every  time 
going  across  the  field  in  a  different  di- 
rection. An  Acme  harrow  leaves  the 
soil  in  the  best  shape  if  used  for  the 
last  once  or  twice.  If  plants  are  readv 
float  down  or  roll  and  then  It  will  he 
ready  to  mark  out 

Selection  of  Varietlee. 

With  regard  to  sex  in  strawberries, 
most  of  the  nursery  catalogues  explain 
the  matter  so  fully  that  I  consider  it 
useless  to  take  up  space  here  except 
to  mention  that  I  have  until  the  last 
few  years  set  three  rows  of  pistillate 
varieties  to  one  row  of  perfect  varie- 
ties; but  after  considerable  experi- 
menting I  found  that  two  of  the  for- 
mer and  one  of  the  latter  gave  the  best 
results,  as  the  wind  and  bees  had  a 
better  chance  to  carry  the  pollen  to  the 
Imperfect  blossoming  varieties,  thus 
on  such  varieties  as  Warfleld*s  No.  2 
there  were  less  "buttons"  left  at  the 
last  pickings.  I  also  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  setting  alternately  rows  of 
perfect  and  imperfect  kinds,  and  the 
result  proved  most  satisfactory,  there 
being  no  "button"  berries  worth  men- 
tioning. The  berries  seemed  a  trifle 
larger  and  plants  much  more  produc- 
tive. 

For  clay  soil  I  would  select  varieties 
like  Bubach,  Warfield,  Parker   Earle, 


Sharpless,  Lovett,  Enhance,  and  Beder 
Wood.  Probably  Bubach  did  about  as 
well  as  any  with  me  last  season,  and 
I  would  consider  Bubach  and  Parker 
Earle  good  kinds  to  grow  together.  I 
think  Sharpless  would  be  a  good  pol- 
lenizer  if  it  were  not  for  its  blossoms 
being  so  tender  that  spring  frosts  often 
kill  most  of  them.  It  is  also  a  shy 
bearer,  but  what  berries  it  does  carry 
are  large  and  fine,  with  the  exception 
of  being  white-tipped. 

Many  of  the  new  varieties  do  well 
on  poor  soil,  but  I  like  to  let  them 
"prove  themselves"  as  to  their  merits 
before  planting  largely  of  them.  I  no- 
tice that  most  of  the  new  kinds  which 
often  bring  the  highest  price,  those 
"eight  to  ten  inches  in  circumference" 
berries,  are  inside  of  seven  or  eight 
years  no  better  than  some  of  the  old 
standard  sorts;  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  it  is  certain  that  we  are  making 
rapid  progress  in  growing  some  new 
varieties  which  have  much  merit  and 
are  superior  in  many  respects  to  some 
kinds  which  were  considered  standard 
sorts  ten  years  ago. 

For  sandy  soil  varieties  like  Haver- 
land,  Warfield,  Improved  Wilson, 
Beder  Wood,  and  Michel's  Early  are 
good;  in  fact,  Mlehel's  Early  is  best 
on  a  sandy  soil,  and  seems  almost  a 
failure  on  clay  soil,  except  as  a  fer- 
tilizer for  pistillate  sorts.  On  sandy 
soils,  although  not  so  productive  as 
some  others,  it  fruits  so  early  that  its 
first  pickings  always  bring  a  high 
price. 

Beder  Wood  is  a  good  poUenizer, 
and  the  fruit  is  nice  and  uniform,  but 
it  is  quite  badly  affected  by  the  rust 

If  a  sandy  soil  has  a  leachy  subsoil  I 
would  recommend  scattering  fertilizer 
along  the  rows  each  side  of  the  plants 
and  Cultivating  in  soon  after  the  plants 
are  set,  and  if  it  is  in  thick,  matted 
rows  left  over  from  the  old  patch  to 
fiTiit  another  year  I  would  scatter 
ashes  or  poultry  manure  all  over  the 
row,  no  matter  if  the  poultry  manure 
does  kill  a  plant  once  in  awhile.  Plenty 
will  be  left  to  fruit.  This  should  be 
done  early  to  receive  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  the  spring  rains.  A  good 
heavy  mulch  is  very  desirable  put  be- 
tween the  rows  on  sandy  land  to  hold 
the  moisture  which  will  give  the  plant 
food  the  best  chance  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  fruiting  plants. 

For  shipping  I  would  choose  those 
varieties  which  were  firmest,  so  they 
ran  be  shipped  to  distant  cities  and 
from  there  distributed  to  smaller 
towns  and  arrive  In  good  condition. 
Bubach,  Haverland  and  many  of  the 
large  varieties  are  too  soft  for  this  pur- 
pose. Warfield,  Bert  Seedling,  Wilson 
and  Wilson's  Improved  stand  first  with 
some  of  the  newer  varieties  for  ship- 
ping. My  experience  with  Warfield's 
No.  2  is  that  many  times  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  grow  or  mat  too  closely  to- 
gether for  heavy  fruiting.  I  would 
not  allow  the  plants  to  grow  closer 
than  four  inches,  so  the  narrow  hoe 
can  be  used  between  every  plant  and 
also  allow  space  to  work  leaves,  cut 
straw,  or  com  stalks  cut  fine  among 
the  plants. 

A  good  plan  in  the  selection  of  vari- 
eties is  to  get  50  to  100  of  about  a 
dozen  varieties  which  your  neighbor 
growers  or  the  plant  catalogues  and 
horticultural  papers  recommend  as  the 
best  and  test  them  on  your  own  soil. 
Then  you  can  find  out  for  a  certainty 
to  which  kinds  your  particular  soil  is 
best  adapted.  In  the  choice  of  per- 
fect blossom  varieties  choose  those 
which  are  the  heaviest  with  poHen. 


Care  of  Plants  ProuL  Nnrserles. 

When  you  receive  notice  that  your 
plants  are  shipped  keep  watch  so  tb&t 
you  can  take  them  upon  arrival  and 
take  to  the  grounds  immediately  and 
set  out  at  once;  but  if  the  plants, 
after  examining,  are  found  to  be  in 
fresh  condition  it  may  be  safe  to  leave 
them  a  few  hours  unpacked  in  a  cool 
cellar  or  pit,  but  should  they  com- 
mence to  heat  (which  you  can  easily 
tell  by  putting  the  hand  in  the  center 
of  the  crate)  they  should  be  taken  oat 
in  a  shady  place  and  heeled  in  in  lay- 
ers of  plants  and  sand  alternately  and 
canvas  or  burlap  placed  in  water  and 
then  thoroughly  wrung  out  put  over 
the  tops;  sphagnum  moss  also  an- 
swers the  purpose  well  and  is  to  be 
preferred  if  at  hand;  it  should  be 
merely  damp  or  moist,  not  wet 

I^st  spring,  when  we  had  those  hot 
days  which  made  it  warm  work  for 
the'  plant  setter  and  were  death  to 
many  plants,  I  received  a  crate  of  the 
Enhance  containing  about  1,260  plants 
in  the  first  part  of  May.  The  plants 
had  been  let  go  a  day  or  so  before  they 
were  noticed  in  the  rush  and  hurry  of 
planting  time  and  had  begun  to  heat 
so  that  they  were  pretty  well  warmed 
up.  A  few  minutes  after  this  a  big 
shower  came  up;  we  had  to  go  to  the 
bam  for  shelter,  and  the  thought  came 
to  me  that  now  would  be  a  good 
chance  to  care  for  those  plants. 

We  took  them  out,  untying  the 
bunches,  and  placed  them  in  thin  lay- 
ers under  the  eaves  until  the  rain 
cooled  them  off  nicely;  the  moss  went 
through  the  same  cooling  pn>ce8s,  and 
as  soon  as  cool  the  water  was  all 
pressed  out  of  it  and  the  moss  and 
plants  were  repacked  in  the  crate, 
leaving  the  plants  untied.  But  before 
packing  the  plants  again  a  small  bunch 
of  them  was  taken  up  and  given  a 
shake  to  get  all  the  water  off  them. 
By  treating  them  this  way  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  plants  lived,  where 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  al- 
most an  entire  loss. 

C:  C.  NASH,  Mich. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Amongat  the  new  things  offered  in  Oer- 
man  papers  are:  He]lotropum  glganteam 
hybridum  flower— heads  said  to  be  averaging 
from  12  to  16  inches  in  diameter  and  flower- 
ing plants,  four  months  ttom  seed«  40  inches 
high,  stem  thick  as  one's  thumb.  Tills  is 
of  oouroe  only  one  head  to  a  plant  Be- 
gonia hybrida  crlstata.  BOwlngs,  85  per  cent, 
true  character.  Primnla  obconlca  grandl- 
flora  yiolacea  is  very  highly  spoken  of.  As- 
paragus, Snowhead,  is  claimed  to  remain 
white  6  to  8  inohes  above  the  ground  dur- 
ing hot  spella;  it  does  not  lack  taste  or 
tenderneflhB  and  cotnes  In  early. 

'What    School    ChilcUren    May    Do.^ 

A  two-year-old  pomdogical  association  in 
Alsace,  which  is  conducted  by  a  school 
teacher,  has  through  his  older  ocholani  ac- 
complished most  of  the  following:  Two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  fruit  trees  plant- 
ed, 1,000  fruit  trees  scraped  and  the  trunks 
dressed  against  insect  attacks.  86  fruit 
trees  re-grafted.  2,500  grafts  distributed, 
250  tree  guards  erected  aeainst  attacks  of 
rabbits,  etc.,  160  breeding  cages  hung  in 
the  trees  (a  common  practice  in  Qermany 
to  encourage  the  blrde),  220  fruit  trees 
pruned,  6,500  pounds  of  May  bugs  gath- 
ered in  1896. 

•  Peach       Crop      of      Wew      Jersey.— 

From  indications  around  Bound  Brook  the 
peach  crop  in  New  Jersey  will  be  the 
largest  ever  known.  The  trees  are  all  ft 
bloom,  and  unless  a  heavy  killing  frost 
takes  place,  will  be  loaded  with  fruit  In- 
quiry throughout  the  peach  belt  in  Hunter- 
don, Warren,  Sussex  and  the  upper  part  of 
Somerset  counties  shows  that  the  farmers 
are  confident  of  big  cropa. 
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Raspberry  Munger. 

This  berry,  of  which  an  lllu«tration 
Is  giyen  on  page  253,  is  one  for  which 
great  claims  are  made.  It  is  being  in- 
troduced by  W.  N.  Scartr  of  New  Car- 
lisle, O. 

The  Munger  black  raspberry  was 
originated  in  Western  Ohio  about  the 
year  1890,  by  Timothy  Munger,  now 
of  California.  It  was  one  of  a  large 
number  of  seedlings  grown  from  seed 
of  Shafer's  Colossal,  which  were 
emptied  from  a  Jelly  press  into  an  old 
hotbed.  It  has  been  under  cultivation 
since  that  time,  but  not  offered  to  the 
public,  and  has  attracted  considerable 
favorable  comment  by  reason  of  Its 
large  size,  hardiness  and  lateness. 

The  berry  is  black,  canes  resemble 
Oregg,  t^ut  healthier.  Better  flavored 
than  Gregg,  tougher  in  texture,  and, 
therefore,  a  better  shipper.  Extra  flue 
for  cannln^^  or  evaporating.  Larger  in 
size  than  Gregg  and  very  productive. 
It  la  claimed  to  be  free  from  disease 
and  is,  no  doubt,  a  coming  berry  for 
main  crop. 


Death  of  a  Noted  Pomologist. 

PhUip  WlckeM^Another  dlBltoguish- 
«d  hortltmlturiAt  and  .pomologist  has  passed 
away  In  the  person  of  Philip  Wickens,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y'.  The  deceased  died  at  his 
home  lAurch  29.  Jifter  an  lUnessi  of  only  a 
few  weeks.  He  was  bom  Aug.  25,  1828.  at 
Rotherileld,  Sussex.  Bngland,  ooming  to 
thJe  country  in  1851,  when  he  at  once  en- 
tered the  employ  of  BUwanger  &  Barry, 
of  Rochester,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  In  hie  knowledge  of  pomology  he 
greatly  excelled,  helng  the  peer  of  tlie  late 
Charles  Downing,  Patrick  Barry  or  Mar- 
ahaU  P.  WIMer. 

Mr.  Wickens'  memory  wvub  remarkable  in 
many  ways,  and  was  phenomenal  in  every- 
thing that  related  to  the  flavors  and  char- 
acteristlca  of  fruits.  An  orchard  and  fruit 
tne  were  his  delights,  and  fruiU  his  spe- 
cialty, of  which  he  waa  a  supreme  Judge; 
but  he  was  so  modest  and  imassuming 
that  only  those  who  knew  him  well  were 
aware  of  the  extraordinary  ability  and 
qualHlee  of  the  man. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Wickens.  one  who  had 
been  well  acquainted  with  him  for  over 
thirty  years  writes:  "It  was  pleasant  to 
meet  him  with  hia  pleasant  smile  and  cor- 
dial greeting.  He  diffused  graciousnesa  and 
good  nature.  The  office  of  Bllwanger  & 
Barry,  where  he  labored  assiduously  for 
neaily  four  decades,  will  lack  his  sunshine; 
and  it  seems  as  if  the  nurseries,  orchards 
and  plantations  of  fruit  must  miss  his 
cheery  presence  and  his  wonderfully  ob- 
servant eye." 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Society,  near  the  close  of 
January  last,  the  deceased  had  charge  of 
the  exhibit  of  his  firm,  and  was  in  constant 
ilemand  for  an  opinion  regarding  some  new 
fruit,  or  some  fruit  that  needed  to  be  Iden- 
afled. 

Tlie  funeral  took  place  Wednesday, 
March  31,  at  the  beautiful  Mount  Hope 
Cemetery  In  the  "Flower  City,"  and  was 
largely  attended..  The  floral  pieces  were 
exqusite  and  in  great  profusion. 
Speaking  with  Mr.  George  Blllwanger,  as 
the  body  was  borne  to  the  hearse,  your 
correspondent  heard  that  gentleman  re- 
mark: "Well,  we  shall  miss  Mr.  Wickens!" 
Bvery  member  of  the  flrm  and  some  mem- 
bers of  their  families  and  all  the  office  com- 
panions of  the  deceased  paid  their  last  re- 
spects by  attending  the  funeral. 

GENESES:. 


Sqvmsb.— Pew  squash  growers  or  squash 
lovers  know  to  what  extent  they  are  in- 
debted to  the  veteran  Marblehead  (Maes.) 
seedsman,  Mr.  James  J.  H.  Gregory.  Al- 
ways an  enthusiast  on  the  squash  subject, 
Mr.  Gregory  takes  just  pride  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  Introduced  more  standard  varie- 
ties of  this  delicious  <uid  useful  vegetable 
than  any  other  seed  grower.  To  him  is  due 
the  introduction  of  the  long  famous  Hub- 
bard and  Marblehead,  the  widely  celebrated 
Butman,  White  Chestnut,  Cocoanut  and 
many  others. 


The  Priiit  Qardeo. 

Planting.— When  stock  is  received  be 
particular  as  to  the  unpacking  that  it  does 
not  lay  in  the  sun,  or  where  a  drying  wind 
can  suck  the  life  from  the  bare  roots;  the 
last  is  worse  than  the  first.  I  have  been 
surprised  when  visiting  nurseries  in  the 
packing  season  to  see  how  many  men  there 
are  at  the  work  who  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten, or  don't  care,  how  the  reputation  of 
the  employer  stands  with  the  buyer,  or  how 
much  depends  on  the  condition  of  the 
stock  on  arrival  at  the  other  end.  A  close 
i^atch  has  to  be  kept  on  the  average  gar- 
den laborer,  who  often  pays  more  atten- 
tion to  the  time  of  day  than  to  such  small 
items  as  roots.  A  good  plan  ts  to  have  a 
puddle  (a  hole  or  tub  of  thin  mud)  and  dip 
the  roots  into  It  as  the  plants  are  taken 
from  the  packing,  whether  they  are  to  be 
planted  right  away  or  heeled  in.  Some 
years  ago  my  experience  on  that  point  with 
one  of  Boston's  noted  landscape  men,  who 
insisted  that  all  stock  should  be  puddled  as 
unpacked,  had  not  much  weight  at  the 
time,  but  practice  has  convinced  me  of  his 
wisdom.  Many  nursery  firms  puddle  every- 
thing before  packing,  and  it  is  a  first  rate 
plan,  and  the  sight  of  it  on  opening  makes 
a  man  feel  like  placing  the  next  order^  if 
possible,  with  the  same  firm. 

Strawberrles^Don't  forget  the  straw- 
berry plants.  A  few  warm  days  will  start 
them  growing  at  quite  a  lively  rate. 

All  pruninff  should  be  over  now,  and 
everything  In  shape  for  the  next  few  weeks, 
excepting  to  keep  the  cultivator  going  be- 
fore the  weeds  appear,  and  attention  to 
spraying  as  the  proper  periods  arrive. 

8praTing.^Have  you  on  hand  and  in 
working  order,  the  apparatus  and  the  ma- 


Pio.  75.— Float  for  Lbvblino.  (See  page  254.) 

terlal  for  the  business?  They  are  not  elab- 
orate or  costly,  compared  with  the  gain 
in  quality  of  the  crops. 

Tounv  Orchards^— Why  don't  our  farm- 
ers plant  some  young  orchards?  I  passed 
several  old  ones  to  day.  One  where  the 
trees  are  25x25  feet,  tightly  interlaced  at 
the  top  trunk  With  many  rot  holes  in  them 
and  20  feet  to  the  first  branches.  These  are 
using  6  or  8  acres  for  cider,  and  the  whine 
is,  it  doss  not  pay  to  plant  a  young  orchard, 
for  there  is  no  money  in  apples  nowadays, 
and,  I  would  add,  nor  in  anything  else 
without  labor  and  eternal  vigilance. 

J.  HOLLOWAY. 


The  Vegetable  Gardeo.  . 

Ijsttiice.^Sow  for  succession. 

Radish.— flow  in  ground  that  is  thor- 
oughly enriched. 

Seed  Bed  or  Border.— A  warm  border 
or  seed  bed  should  now  be  made  for  sow- 
ing seeds  for  future  transplanting. 

Cabbage  and  CaaUllovrer.-^ow  in 
seed  bed  for  succession.  In  situations 
where  subject  to  the  club  root  sow  dress- 
ing of  bone  dust  or  fresh  slackened  lime^ 

Broccoli  may  also  be  sown  with  the 
cauliflower,  to  which  it  Is  closely  allied, 
but  it  is  better  to  depend  upon  the  latter 
for  this  crop. 

Salslfy.^6ow  now;  the  mammoth  Sand- 
wich Island  is  the  best  variety.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  of  winter  vegetables. 

Splnaeh.—Sow  in  the  earliest  warm 
border,  where  it  quickly  grows  large 
enough  for  use.  The  thick-leaved  is  an 
excellent  variety. 

I<eek.— flow  early,  as  soon  as  ground  is 
in  suitable  condition;  a  few  only  of  this  is 
generally  needed. 

Melons,  OacnnLbers.— A  succession 
sowing  of  these  should  now  be  made  In 
heat,  either  on  pieces  of  sods  or  in  four- 
Inch  pots. 


Beets. — Sow  for  early  use  outside. 

Bgff  Plants,  Pepper.—The  last  sow- 
ing of  these  should  now  be  made  in  heat. 
Egg  plant  will  grow  vigorously  at  this 
season,  and  will  usually  succeed  better 
than  earlier  sown  plants,  not  being  so 
subject  to  so  much  variation  in  heat. 

SwUs  Cbard._This  •  is  an  excellent 
vegetable  used  as  a  spinach,  or  the  mid- 
leaf  cooked  similarly  to  asparagus.  It  has 
also  a  very  pretty  appearance  In  the  gar- 
den. It  may  now  be  sown  in  rows  similar 
to  beets,  and  as  soon  as  fit  Is  to  be  thinned 
out  to  four  or  five  inches  apart. 

W.   M.   BBWARDS. 


FRUITS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

JOTTINOS  PROM  OBSBRVATION. 

It  pays  to  use  dean  packages. 

Bzamlne  those  flowering  bulbs. 

Trimmed  those  grapevines  yet? 

A  ffood  fajmiT  ffarden  this  year? 

ClTde  strawberrj^big  claims  for  it. 

Profeei  the  botbeds  on  cold  nlfl^ts. 

Not  too  many  varieties  for  market. 

To  love  your  worlc,  do  it  thoroughly. 

Early  lUehlffan  potato  is  very  desir- 
able. 

Garileld  Peaek-^excellent  yellow  ▼»- 
rlety. 

The  tendency  Is  to  grow  low  headed 
trees. 

Raise  some  Cannas— such  beantlfol 
flowers. 

Fine  Rpsss^^paul  Neynm  and  La 
France. 

Jaelcmaitnl  and  HSenryll  Clematis 
will  please. 

Tbe  *<early»>  potatoes  are  what  bring 
the  highest  price. 

Monnt  Rose  still  holds  iU  Own  tm  a 
white  peach  for  market 

It  shonld  be!-^Li  your  ground  in  a  bet- 
ter condition  than  it  was  a  year  ago? 

Columbian  raspberry  ii  thought  by 
some  to  be  not  much  ahead  of  Schafler. 

luriioeTer  propagates  and  sslki  a  dis- 
eased plant  comes  short  of  a  good  oon- 
soience. 

It  looks  as  though  there  is  somstliiNs 
more  in  the  advertisement  of  a  tree  or  plant 
than  in  the  fruit. 

Be  cantlons  as  to  where  you  ordw  your 
nursery  stock.  An  unhealthy  tree  or  plant 
will  often  prove  a  nuisance. 

The  peas  should  be  sowed  early  fsr 
first  crop;  a  few  days'  delay  in  planting  of- 
ten. Is  the  cause  of  low  prices. 

Thlnnlnff.— A  certain  fruit  grower  In 
Michigan  gets  double  the  average  mairkst 
price  for  his  fruit,  especially  pears  and 
peaches.  Why?  He  has  buiH  up  a  reputa- 
tion for  growing  a  "fancy  grade."  Out  of 
hundreds  of  trees  not  one  is  left  without 
severe  thinning  of  the  fruit  at  the  proper 
time. 

Failure.— A  farmer  near  me  made  up  his 
mind  about  six  years  ago  to  go  into  the 
peach  business  and  farm  at  the  same  time. 
He  purchased  one  thousand  trees  and  set 
them  out  in  the  field,  giving  them  no  care, 
except  an  occasional  look.  He  condemned 
them  and  tried  to  blame  the  nurseryman 
because  they  did  not  grow  more  thriftily; 
the  weeds  and  grass  thrived  with  the  sorrel, 
but  the  trees,  wkh  the  exception  of  twenty 
or  thirty,  died  That  man  is  thoroufl^y 
disgusted  with  fruit  growing.  The  only 
cause  of  failure  was  the  man  himself! 

Tree  Planting — In  the  State  which 
claims  the  honor  of  originating  Arbor  Day, 
Governor  Hastings  announces  that  850,- 
000,000  trees  were  planted  in  five  years. 
It  would  be  interesting  and  Instructive  to 
know  how  many  of  these  trees  still  live 
and  flourish.  To  plant  a  tree  is  lost  lat>or 
unlees  that  tree  survives  and  maintains  a 
healthy  growth.  On  April  9  and  15,  which 
the  Governor  has  designated  for  Arbor 
Days  in  the  State  the  duty  of  tree  pres- 
ervation could  be  inculcated  as  well  as  that 
of  tree  planting.  It  Is  the  more  important 
of  the  two,  since  unassisted  nature  will 
plant  trees,  and  if  a  man  would-only  guard 
the  tender  saplings  from  destruction  by  ani. 
mals  or  fire  the  process  of  reforestation 
would  go  rapidly  forward. 
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Flower  Seed  Sowing  Table. 


A  Quide  to  the  Proper  Times  for  the  Sowing  of  Various  Seeds  in   the 

Garden  or  Greenhouse. 


NAME  OP  PLANT. 
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a    Explanation  of  Sigiu  Used 
1'             in  tlM  Table. 

Abronia 

Adlumia,  Allegheny  Vine 

Alyssum,  Sweet      .     . 
Amaranthus,     .     .     . 
Auricula,  Cowslipf. 
Aster  ...... 

Antirrhinum      .     .     . 
Balsam 

• . 

■      • 

7 

•    . 

4 

5 

7 
5 

• 
• 

4 

•  . 
.    . 

1 

.    . 

4 

•  . 

6 

.    . 

7 

•  • 

6 

.    • 

.    • 

7 

•    . 

4 

5* 
7 
5 

•  • 

'4! 

i 

•  • 

4 
5 
5 

6 

5 
5 
5 

'5' 

1 

*      . 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 

•     To  be   sown  in 
open    ground    without 
transplanting.      Plants 
must    be    thinned  out 
and  given  proper  dis- 
tance. 

Begoniaf      .... 
Browallia,  Amethyst   . 

Calceolaria  Ladies'  ntcbel 

Canarybird  Vine    .     . 
Canterberry  Bellf.     . 
Calendula,  Pot  MariKoidf 
Campanula! .     .     .     . 
Candytuft     .     .     . 

2 
4 

•    * 

2, 

2 

•    • 

4 

2 

•    • 

I.  Sow  on  seed  bed 
in  the  garden  and  trans- 
plant thence  to  perma- 
nent place. 

Cannaf 

Cardinal  Flowert .     . 
Carnation,  Margueritef 
California  Poppy  .     . 
Celosia,  Cockscomb 
Cineraria      .... 
Clarkia 

2 
2 
2 

• 

2 
2 

.    . 

2 
2 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

2 
2 
2 

2 

2.  Sow    in    green- 
houses or  hotbed;  plant 
out  when  warm  weather 
sets  in. 

Cteome,  Spider  Plant  . 
Coleusf    .     .     .     .     . 
Columbine    .     .     .     . 
Cobaea 

2 
2 

2 

3.  Sow     in      open 
ground    as  soon  as  it 
can  be  worked. 

Cornflower  .     .     .     . 

Cosmosf 

r.- 

4.  Only    greenhouse 
plants. 

5.  These  are  to    be 
sown  out  in  cold  frame 
and   kept    there    over 
winter ;      will     flower 
second     year     when 

Chrysanthemumsf 
Cyclamen,  Alp  Violet  . 
Cypress  Vine*  .     .     . 
Dahlia* 

Datura,  Trumpet  Flower    . 

Delphinium  .     .     .     . 
Dianthus,  Pinks      .     . 
Euphorbia    .     .     .     . 
Everlasting  Flower  . 

2 

4 

2 

•    • 

2 

4 

2 

• 

2 

.   .. 

2 

2 
2 

1 
1 . . 

Forget-me-notfT  .     . 
Gaillardia     .     .     .     . 

2 

2 

•  • 

planted  out. 

GeraniumlT  .     .     .     . 
Godetia 

2 

2 

•  • 

6.  Sow  in    drills    in 

Gloxinia 

Heliotropef  .     .     .     . 
Helianthusl     .     .     . 

Gladioli 

HoUyhockl  .     .     .     . 
Horn  Poppy     .     .     . 

Ipomoea,  Morninsr  Glory 

Japanese  Hop  .     . 
Japanese  Irist 
'  Larkspur 

4 
2 

2 
2 

4 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

•    . 

2 

2 

open  ground  and  pro- 
tect over  winter  with 
litter. 

7.  To  be  sown  out  in 
frame  and    potted   off 
later.     They  will  flower 
in  winter  and  fall. 

Lobelia    .... 

•  •  • 

2 

2 
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Flower  Seed  Sowing  Table.— Continued. 

NAME  OF  PLANT, 

s 

1 

i 

•   • 

* 

•      • 

7 

4 

7 

7 

7 

i 

7 
7 

•  • 

6 

5 
5 

6 

•  • 

4 

.    . 

7 

5 

7'^p 

1 

s 

1 

i 

2 

•  . 

2 

•  . 

2 

Bicpianatioii  off  Signs  UsmI 
in  the  Table. 

Maurandia  .... 
Mignonettef 

MimulUS,  Monkey  Flower. 

Mina  lobata     .     .     . 
Marabilis,  4  O'clock*. 
Maricrold 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
8 
8 
2 

•    . 

2 
2 

2 
2 

1 
1 

• 

2 

2 
7 
2 

7 

7 
6 

6 

5 

6 

4 

5 

u 

in   . 

♦  Plants  marked  thus 
form  tubers  etc.  in  the 
ground.     These  can  be  * 
taken    up  in  fall  and 
kept  over  winter  in  a 
warm  dry  cellar  or  un- 
der a  bench  in  green- 
house.    They     will 
flower  much  better  the 
following  year. 

Nasturtium  .... 
Nicotiana  affinist  .     . 
Oxalisf    .     .     .     .     . 

Pansy 

Phlox  Dnimmondii    . 
Phlox^    .    •     •     .     . 
Pentstemoni^  .     .     . 
Perilla 

2 
2 

2 
2 

8 

2 

Petunia 

2 

Platycodonl     .     •     . 

PAffenv       -      -      -      -      - 

2 

2 

2 

t  Plants  marked  thus 
will  be  excellent  green- 

g'oppj  

Portulaca     .     .     .     . 
Polyantha  Rosel .     . 
Primula  (Chiocsc)  .     . 

Pwr^^lirtimf 

2 

2 

2 

house  plants  over  win- 
ter when  potted  before 
frost  sets  in. 

RidnuS,  CMtor  OU  Bean   . 

SalTiat 

Sanvitalia    .     .     .     . 

ScabiOSa,  Moomtog  Bride 

Stockf 

Sunflower    .    .     .     . 
Sweet  Peas.         .     . 
Sweet  William^  .     . 
Toreniaf. 

Wallflowerf.;    . -"s     . 
Verbena  .              .     . 
Vincaf     ..... 
Zinnia 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
3 

.  • 

2 

2 

7 

^  These  plants    are- 
perennials.     They  will 
flower  better  the  second 
year.     If  necessary  to- 
remove    them,     trans- 
plant carefully  in  Octo- 
ber and  as  late  as  the. 
weather  permits  it. 

RB1MR8'  I0TB8  UD  (X 

TUB  space  ta  deroted  to  short  no( 
ing  oar  own  optaiiona.     Ton,  reade 

70a  may  wish  to  eomment  on  statem 

hear  what  yon  have  to  taj.   In  the 
ooonsel  there  is  wiidom  and  safety.    ^ 

Pesi«k  Prospe«ts>-^fAreh  n 

the  County  Vice-President  of 
Buia   Horticultural  Society   (De 
Chesapeake   Peninsula)  indicat 
peach   Corp.  will   be   heavy,    m 
county    reporting    the    conditi< 
Pears,  plums  and  small  fruits 
excellent      condition.— WflSLBI 
Secretary. 

Tlaeleea   Sweet   Potatow— ] 

▼ious  note  on  page  207  I  am  ma 
of  my  son  in  Florida;  it  should 
-G.  CAMSRBR. 

Tuberoses    Out    of    Doors 

281  of   "American  (Sardening/* 
"S.  W.  G.  P..  Mass."  asks  for  " 
ment  for  tuberoses  to  make  the 
the  open  ground."    Not  claimii 
method,   which  has  proved  so 
to  me  during   the   last  three 
the  "right"  one.  but  knowing 
lent  results  h&ve  been  derived  fl 
ing  it  in  bringing  this  univen 
to  maturity  I  subOLlt  it  to  "S. 
and  all  other  readers  of  "Amerlc 
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1896;  it  was  then  about  four 
1.  In  the  summer  when  the  pot 
e  I  had  six  bunches  of  the  flower 

very  dull  color.    In  the  fall  I 

a  six-inch  pot  and  it  grew  four 
ut  fifteen  inches  long.  In  De- 
ese  threw  out  a  quantity  of 
blooms,  the  bracts  being  very 
lese  bracts  have  remained  brll- 

March  1,  when  they  began  fdd- 
n  March  80  I  took  off  the  last. 
t  has  now  grown  forward  fully 
and  all  the  new  shoots  are  full 
The  plant  is   perfectly   eauy   to 

I  know  of  nothing  capable  of 
much  and  such  long  enduring 
H.   Williams,  Connecticut 

Prospects      In      Delavrare.— 

cts  for  fruit  of  all  kinds  now  are 
ind  the  acreage  being  planted  is 
in  ever.    The  season,  so  far.  has 
)d  one.— CHARLES  WRIGHT. 

and      Bermuda      Grasses.*- 

peaders  who  have  had  experience 
fields   of  these   please   let  me 
to  do  the  work  thoroughly?— B. 
rleans,  La. 

lamu—r  was  interested  ifi  the 
Margaret  B.  C.  Campbell  (ittuo^ 
6).     Concerning  this,  she  refers 
r  having  small  fruit.    I  wish  she 
If  she  could  procure  some  seeds 
^m  .anxious  to  get  it— H.  .S. . 
dgeville,  G&. 
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to  the  authors  or  signatories  concerned.  A 
matter  that  will  interest  one  person^  so  that 
he  will  desire  further  information^  will 
doubtless  interest  others.  Our  columns  are 
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more  than  a  superficial 
glance  over  tke  surface;  nay,  indeed, 
real  value,  ultimate  merit,  can  only  be 
found  after  a  deep  look.  Individual  ob- 
servers differ,  too,  in  this  respect,  for 
while  the  one  will  be  satisfied  to  notice 
the  outward  appearances,  another  is 
never  content  until  the  inmost  depths 
iiave  been  brought  into  light,  and  under- 
standingly  weighed  against  preconceived 
knowledge.  So  it  is  with  works  of  art. 
with  theories,  with  books,  and  equally 
so  with  newspapers. 

American  Gardening  draws  attention 
to  this  fact,  because  this  present  issue 
of  the  paper  will  be  seen  by  very  many 
people  who  as  yet  are  not  regular  readers, 
4ind  who  therefore  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  great  range  of  subjects  treated 
\tx  these  columns.  The  aim  is  by  season- 
4ibTetreiatment'of  the  thousand  and  one 
subjects  embraced  by  the  term  horti^ 
•culture^  to  advise,  direct,  instruct  alj 
^ho  read,  so  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth 


may  be  enjoyed  to  the  full  capacity  of 
skillful  cultivation,  whether  the  space 
concerned  be  but  a  city  lot  or  the  broad 
acres  of  the  professional  man. 

This  result  is  attained  by  attention  te 
detail,  by  engaging  the  services  of  the 
most  able  cultivators,  and  by  placing 
their  united  knowledge  at  the  service  of 
all,  either  by  means  of  special  articles, 
or  in  the  form  of  concise  replies  to  special 
questions. 

A  weekly  paper  so  conducted  should 
be  of  material  value  to  all  who  own  a 
garden. 


narkel  A^'^^^  ^^*  <^0P  i*  grown  it 
'^  must  be  sold,  and  so  the 
Reports,  interest  that  se  many  of  our 
readers  have  in  reliable  market  quota- 
tions, has  led  us  to  pay  special  attention 
to  the  securing  of  reports  from  the  three 
great  centers  —  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston.  These  reports  are  specially 
prepared  for  American  Gardening,  and 
are  as  reliable  as  it  is  possible  to  get  the 
figures,  up  to  time  of  going  to  press. 
Our  purpose  is  rather  to  quote  en  the 
prices  realised  by  the  bulk  of  good  and 
extra  quality  stock.  And  it  cannot  be 
too  strongly  impressed  that  there  is  no 
market  for  poor  stock,  nor  for  good 
stock  badly  shipped. 

The  more  we  watch  the  trade,  the 
more  firmly  are  we  convinced  that  Ai 
stock  properly  placed  on  the  market  will 
always  realize  a  good  figure.  There  is 
always  room  on  the  top. 


in 


AMONG  the  prominent 
^^  fruit-growers  and 
nurserymen  of  Canada, 
there  is  at  the  present  time  a  growing 
feeling  of  alarm  concerning  the  San  Jos^ 
scale,  and  if  the  measures  recommended 
to  the  Dominion  Government  by  some  of 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Associations  through- 
out the  Dominion,  be  carried  out,  it  will, 
no  doubt,  cause  a  great  decrease  of  trade 
in  nursery-stoek  between  the  United 
States  and  that  country. 

This  destructive  insect  has  made  its 
way  into  New  York  State,  from  which 
thousands  of  trees  and  plants  are  an- 
nually imported  by  Canadian  nursery- 
men. It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
alarm  is  not  an  unfounded  one. 

The  diflSculties  of  examination  at  the 
border  lead  some  to  go  so  far  as  to  ad- 
vocate the  prohibition  of  the  importation 
of  nursery  stock  from  the  United  States. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  prominent 
fruit-growers  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula, 
held  in  the  city  of  St.  Catherines,  On- 
tario, strong  resolutions  were  passed, 
advocating  that  all  importations  of 
United  States  nursery  stock  be  prohibit- 
ed for  a  time,  or  else  that  such  importa- 
tions be  not  permitted  to  cross  the  bor- 
der until  satisfactory  evidence  is  given 
by  an  expert  entomologist— such  expert 
to  be  hired  by  the  shipper — ^that  the 
stock  has  been  examined  and  is  free 
from  the  pest. 


The  resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting 
referred  to  are  as  follows: 

**  Whereas,  authentic  information  has  beea 
received  by  this  Association  that  the  San  Jos6 
scale  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  •rchardt 
and  nurseries  in  the  adjoining  states  of  the 
Union,  thereby  seriously  menacing  the  fruit- 
growing  mterest  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 

**  Be  it,  therefore,  resolved,  that  this  Aaaoci- 
ation  respectfully  memonallse  the  Dominion 
Government  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
prohibit  all  importation  of  fruit  of  kinds  known 
to  be  infested,  aad  of  all  fruit  trees  and  cur- 
rant bushes,  natil  such  evidence  is  furnished 
ag  shall  satisfy  an  expert  that  they  are  free 
from  the  San  JoeA  aoale, 

"And,  further,  that  the  QoTemment  be 
memorialised  to  appoint  an  expert,  or  experts, 
to  examine  all  such  importations,  with  author- 
ity to  have  them  reshipped  out  of  the  country, 
or  destroyed,  if  found  to  be  infected." 

If  such  resolutions  as  these,  which  are 
being  forwarded  to  the  Government 
which  is  now  in  session  at  Ottawa, 
should  prove  of  any  avails  there  will  be 
a  seriotis  effect  on  some  growers  of  New 
York  State. 

It  would  seem  that  the  time  has  come 
for  full  legislation  providing  for  the  in- 
spection of  nursery  stock  which  is  to  be 
shipped  anywhere. 


The  SuKnr  Beet. 

The  demand  for  information  as  to 
the  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  dlmate 
of  the  United  States  to  the  production 
of  sugar  beets  has  caused  the  prepara- 
tion and  issue  of  Farmers'  Bnlletin  No. 
52— The  Sugar  Beet:  Gnltare,  Seed 
Development,  Manufacture,  and  Sta- 
tistics, by  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Chemistry,  and  formeriy 
Director  of  the  Department  Sugar  Beet 
Experiment  Station  in  Nebraska.  In 
this  the  questions  now  attracting  no- 
tice are  discussed  and  much  informa- 
tion given  as  to  varieties,  cultivation, 
and  fertilization;  cost  of  production^ 
cost  and  methods  of  mannfactnre,  ^tt:. 

One  of  the  remarkable  facts  shown 
by  the  statistical  tables  in  this  buUetln 
is  found  in  the  information  they  cchk- 
taln,  showing  that  the  sugar  beet  has 
beeen  able  on  demand  to  supply  the 
remarkable  deficiency  In  the  wozid's 
sugar  crop  produced  by  the  Cuban  war. 
In  three  years  the  supply  of  sugar  fur- 
nished by  that  island  nas  fallen  from 
1,000,000  to  about  100,000  tons,  and  yet 
there  has  been  no  appreciable  d^cit 
noticed  in  the  total  sugar  production 
of  the  world. 

The  remarkable  opportunities  for 
the  extension  of  profitable  agricultural 
industries  in  this  country,  through  the 
medium  of  the  sugar  beet,  should  not 
be  suffered  to  pass  unimproved,  and 
the  farmers  of  our  country  should  not 
rest  satisfied  until  they  see  our  own 
fields  produce  the  sugar  which  we  con- 
sume. This  bulletin  can  be  had  free 
on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture at  Washington,  D.  C. 


OTHBRS  JIMMP  AS  GOOD. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  you  for  the  very 
generoua  way  in  which  my  order  for  pre- 
mium No.  47  waa  filled.  To  have  such  a 
generous  supply  of  cosmoa  of  the  giant 
California  atrain  from  the  originator  la  a 
delight.— H.  H.  D..  Greenville.  Ohio. 


THIS    IS    GOOD    NBWIS! 

I  am  much  pleaaed  with  yonr  paper,  and 
conalder  It  one  of  the  beat  periodicala  of  Ita 
claaa.  I  would  not  be  without  it  if  aub- 
scription  price  were  twice  aa  much  aa  it  la 
— W.  H.  G..  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Entlish  Varieties  in  America. 

The  recent  correspondence  on  Eng- 
lish potatoes  in  America  has  been  ex- 
tremely Interesting,  and  the  general 
concensus  of  opinion  appears  to  be  that 
imported  varieties  are  total  failures 
here.  For  the  past  two  years  I  have 
grown  a  few  varieties  of  Bnglish  po- 
tatoes which  produced  finer  haulms 
than  any  other  sort  we  grew,  but  the 
yield  was  almost  nil.  A  neighboring 
friend  who  grows  vgetables  quite  ex- 
tensively has  been  experimenting  with 
them  for  three  years  past,  with  but  in- 
different success.  His  seed  was  pro- 
cured from  the  house  of  Sutton  & 
Sons  and  embraced  all  the  best  kinds 
they  catalogue.  Ashleaf  Kidneys  were 
a  complete  failure;  not  only  was  the 
yield  light,  but  the  tubers  when  cooked 
were  vastly  inferior  in  flavor  to  the 
same  varieties  as  grown  in  Great 
Britain.  An  early  potato  of  superior 
quality  is  much  needed  in  America, 
and  if  the  "Bovee"  of  Messrs,  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.  has  all  the  desirable 
features  of  the  Ashleaf  Kidneys,  in- 
cluding flavor,  it  is  bound  to  become 
very  popular.  As  compared  with  Eng- 
lish kidney  potatoes,  our  American  va- 
rieties are  very  deficient  in  flavor— at 
least  such  is  our  opinion,  arrived  at 
after  a  month*s  travel  in  Great  Britain 
last  summer  and  after  tasting  about 
a  dozen  early  and  second  early  sorts 
over  there.  An  American  friend  who 
tasted  Myatt's. Kidney  in  Glasgow  for 
the  first  time  In  his  life  said:  "Why. 
if  we  could  raise  potatoes  in  America 
to  taste  like  these  we  could  almost  dis- 
pense with  meat  altogether." 

Although  Knglish  potatoes  do  so  un- 
satisfactorily here,-  owing  probably  to 
climatic  differences  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, some  American  sorts,  we  found, 
were  very  popular  in  England  and 
were  quite  larjerely  grown  as  main 
crop  varieties.  The  principal  criticism 
we  heard  was  that  many  of  them 
tasted  **soapy"  or  did  not  boil  mealy. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  English 
strawberries  in  America.  Six  years 
ago  we  imported  1,000  plants  of  sucli 
standard  sorts  as  President,  Laxton's 
Noble,  Vicointesse  Herlcat  de  Thury, 
and  La  Grosse  Sucree.  The  plants  ar- 
rived in  good  condition  and  were 
planted  out  about  the  end  of  April. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  plants  was 
destroyed  by  drought  the  following 
summer,  and  after  the  succeeding 
winter  probably  not  over  twenty-five 
plants  were  left  alive.  Such  fruits  as 
these  produced  were  small  and  in- 
ferior in  quality  to  what  the  same  sorts 
yielded  in  Europe.  If  such  varieties 
as  Royal  Sovereign  would  succeed 
here  and  produce  fruit  of  such  a  flavor 
as  in  England  they  would  be  immense- 
ly popular,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to 
add  to  them  about  an  equal  weight  of 
sugar  to  make  them  palatable. 

American  strawberries  are  Just  as 
unsatisfactory  in  England  as  their 
varieties  are  with  us.  We  saw  a  plot 
of  our  best  varieties  at  a  well-kept  es- 
tablishment in  Oxfordshire  last  sum- 
mer, and,  with  the  exception  of  Shar- 
pless,  which  was  fruiting  moderately, 
all  were  very  unhappy  looking  ob- 
jects. The  change  from  the  dry  Am- 
erican climate  to  the  moisture-laden 
one  of  England  was  evldentlv  not  to 
their  liking. 
Some  English  fruits  and  vegetables 
succeed  well  over  here.  The  Industry 
gooseberry  does  splendidly,  while  all 
other  sorts  are  dismal  failures.  Cur- 
rants generally  do  well,  while  rasp- 
berries are  more  doubtful.  The  In- 
dustry gooseberry  was  raised  on  the 
bleak  Northumberland  coast  by  Messrs. 


Fell  &  Co.,  and  this  may  make  it  suit- 
able for  our  climate. 

Potatoes,  strawberries,  small  fruits 
in  variety,  as  well  as  vegetables  in  va- 
riety, are  more  likely  to  prove  suc- 
cesses here  if  raised  on  the  northeast 
coasts  of  England  and  Scotland  than 
in  the  Southern  counties  of  England. 
W.  N.  CRAIG,  Taunton,  Mass. 


Bad  Marlcetin;. 

Very  often  is  the  blame  laid  on  the 
commission  man  when  the  grower's 
returns  are  low,  and  sometimes,  per- 
haps, there  may  be  reason  in  it.  But 
that  such  is  not  ever  the  case  can  be 
seen  from  the  accompanying  Illustra- 
tion of  how  one  man  sent  asparagus  to 
market. 

The  bundle  photographed  was  one 
of  six  sent  to  New  York  by  a  North 
Carolina  grower,  and,  had  we  not  seen 
the  shipment  opened  up,  we  could 
hardly  have  credited  that  such  a  thing 
as  sending  asparagus  minus  the  tips 


Fig.  76  —How  One  Man  Sent  Asparagus  to 
Market. 

could  be  possible.  By  actual  count 
there  were  only  eleven  perfect  heads 
in  the  bundle.  The  quality  was  good, 
only  the  method  of  marketing  was  bad. 
It  is  very  evident  from  the  foregoing 
that  there  are  some  people  who  could 
with  advantage  r6ad  our  remarks  on 
packing  and  shipping. 

ORIOIN  OF   THE   CINERARIA. 

For  some  time  past  an  animated  con- 
troverey  has  been  golnK  on  In  Europe  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  florist's  Cineraria. 
At  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens  numer- 
ous experiments  have  been  made  with 
Seneclos  and  Cinerarias,  with  a  view  to  a 
final  settlement  of  this  disputed  point. 
The  following  extracts  from  an  article  in 
the  Gardeners'  Magazine  give  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  most  popular  view:  "Cineraria 
omenta  is  most  likely  one  of  the  parents, 
and  some  other  species,  C.  lanata,  or  an 
allied  form  has  been  crossed  with  it. 
Some  gardeners  have  shown  seedlings  from 
C.  cruenta,  presumably  uncrosBed  by  other 
pollen,  and  these  seedlings  have  been  well 
on  the  road  to  our  present  garden  varie- 
ties. The  fact  is  that  C.  cruenta  had  been 
crossed  in  some  way  by  the  garden  forms, 
for  I  have  proved  that  seedlings  from  it, 
if  uncrossed,  are  in  at  least  two  genera- 
tions not  different  from  the  original  C. 
cruenta." 


Spring  Humors 

Thoee  unsightly  erupttons,  palnfal  boils,  an- 
noying pimples  and  other  affeotions,  whiob 
appear  to  generally  at  this  season,  make  the 
use  of  that  grand  Spring  Medicine,  Hood*a 
Sarsaparilla,  a  neoeesity.  Take  Hood's  Sarsa- 
parilla  now.  It  wlU  do  you  wonderful  good. 
It  will  purify  your  blood,  give  you  an  appetite, 
tone  your  nerves,  strengthen  your  stomach, 
and  cure  all  spring  humors.    Remember, 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier.    |1.  six  for  $5. 


H*Ml't  Pillt  ■;i;.'%o:s!C;SX 


GmmoiDS. 


A  Buporflne  Mixture,  made  up  of 
very  i>efit  named  varieties  enp 
choice  on-named  seedlings.  Fine 
blooming  Inilbs  at  f  1.00  per  100, 

$8.00  per  1000;    by  ezprers,  porohaaer's  expense. 

J    A.  REED.  (Gladlolttt  SpMlallsU.  CANTON,  ONIO. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

Danish  Balihead  Cabbut. 

IMPORTED   RELIABLE   SEED. 

Prices  on  application.     Catalo^r^  Fres. 

FRANK  H.  BAHUES.  Sead  Growtr  Rochttttr,  N.  Y 

Mention  Amerioan  Gardening  when  yoo  write. 


A  Large  CoUeotton  of  Bare  HothooM  and  Oreen^ 

lie    Pla 


ii?5^¥M:ieiwhv. 


Old 


house  yiMtoV    Hyhrld  ^- 
Garden  Reeee,  etc.     Ne 

^plAllK;-A*large  collection  of  the  finest  In 
onmVaffon.^HardyPeJenolal8.  PWo»«S- JfR5S? 
Iris.  Boees.  Clematls^tc.  New  andSUndardlJralU. 
Bare  and  Beantlfnl  Trees  and  Shrubs.  VTergreens. 
etc  Cataloffnes  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL,  WashlastOB,  D.  C* 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

Premium  American  Pansy 

:.-im  SEEDS   AND   PLANTS. 

Aluo  other  plants  and  seeds  described  In  my  cntalogne. 
sent  free  to  any  addren  vrith  **H«w  te  er«w  PaBatea.*^ 

Over  »  Tartetlei  and  mlxttires  of  Pan»y  seed .  Heep^ 
rlan  Pangles,86c.  per  pkt^  selected  .«*«•?,  Wc.j  extra 
choice  mixed,  lOc- 1  tnule  pkts.  containing  triple  quantity, 
at  double  price,  fangy  plants  In  seuon.  in  bud  or 
bloom.  $1 .76  per  100 .  60  plant  s,  $1 .00 .  Smaller  plants,  by 
malL  prepaid,  at  same  rates,  or  Mc.  per  dox.  Many  otner 
seedling  plantolisted  in  oataloffue, 

WM.  TOOIiE  Bambee»  Wla. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

ASSIGNEE'S  SALE  OF 

Hardy  American 

Plants  and  Flowers 

FINEST  COLLECTION  IN  AMERICA. 

40,000  Native  Azaleas,  five  apeclea 
well  budded  and  with  balls. 

Entire  stock  of  tbe  well-lniown  Htfrblands  ^"^I^P 
most  be  sold  this  spring.  A  ifreat opportuniy  JprFarkjS 
Cemeteries  and  Owners  of  property  contemplating  large 
or  small  planting. 

For  lists,  price*  and  Information,  address 
ASSIGNEE,  Highlands  Nursery,  Kawana, 
N.C. 
Mention  Amerlriin  Gardening  when  you  write 

AaUATIC 
GARDENING 

WATER  I-I  LIES.  Leaf- 
let free.  Egyptian  and  Ja- 
pan Lotus,  Victoria  ReglM. 
We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Aquatics  and  things  needed 
in  water  gardening.  Japan 
Irises,  Bambooi.  and  hardy 
orna  •  ental  Reeds,  Grasses 
and  Perennials.  Plans  and 
estimates  furnished,  and 
selections  of  varieties  made 
upon  request.  See  annual 
calendar. 

HENRY  A.DREER, 
PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

We  fliid  that  ^ood  ret  urn  •*  come  from 
advertUliiie  lii  American  GHrdenlnff, 

H.    B.    ItVRGRH  «  CO.. 
San  FranolsoQ,  CaL,  Jan.  28,  1807. 


LOTUS  or  THK  NILK. 


^ao 


AMERICAN    GARDENING. 


Before  buying  Seeds 
you  should  write  for 


IIRPFP^  FARM  ANNUAL  isIt 

MM  MM  M     *      M         bB  Tells  the  plain  troth  about 

^^■■B     ■■■■  ^^  The  B£ST  SEEOS  that  Grow! 


Handreda  of  lllttstratioxu 'with  remarkable  NEW  Novelties,  painted  from  nature. 
««The  IjemAlmg  Amertean  Seed  Cataloffoe.**     49"  Mailed  FREE  to  all. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  6l  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Mention  American  Qardwiing  wheo  you  wrtie. 


™"^1«««o  DAHLIAS 

•l.OOpvrdos.  CataloKue  Free. 

LOTIBOP  tlllBINS,  E.Bridgowitar,  liss. 

Mention  American  Gardening  -wlicn  yon  mrlte. 

"  FLOWER  OUERIES  "  STb'SS^°"^?SI?S 

ouestiona  and  answers,  dlscosBing  SOO  floral  topics. 
Price,  tl5  ctmTbe  Coubur,  Box  A,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 
Mention  Ana»rk*w  Oiird^nln'g  wheti  you  wrlt«i. 

CAUFORNIA  LANDSmerich 

.aBd<«l7tUlo|85p«Mf«  AT  EtMNtnO.  Onnr.to«orMne^ 
liBMfl,  Olivet,  praoM.  applMthaf ,  graliu.  eto.  BmI  ■ommer  ud 
viBtweliBaUinn.B.  8«adMaapta'iniu.p«inpUMtelMi» 
€i»I^idATwm0^tftiis(Hi,LwAa»lMtrfc»«tti^<hL 

Mentioa  American  Qanhfning  when  you  write. 

MOONLIGHT  "STARLIGHT! 

WALTZ    SONG. 

JuBt  Published.      Oroliestration  ftlso. 

L.  DEACON.  Brewster,  New  York. 

Mention  American  Gerdening  when  you  write. 


Gerdening  ' 


you 


Cedar  Oil  Seas  iz^^^fAi'^VJ^':;.-;: 

r  and    Miennhonsa    use. 
Ilia  aoale.thriPtWiAer,  mealj  bag»  fly»  efe. 

entlye  if  need  oftener  as  a  week  i 


S.H*p^«a« 


preraatlye  if  need  oftener  aa  a  wai 
llage^  bright  and  clean.    Kllla  fleas 

, itet  fewlt  eto.t  earee  maage.   Put  .^ 

In  pound  ttna,  10  0U4  half  poaads.  %  ota  aaah.  Sold 
by  deedamen  aad  Fleriata.  Half  pound  trtai 


degUf  eatat  fey 
'  ■    uM 

ai 

-eeeipi       „  _ 

gallons  solution.    Address  the  Msinnfaeturers 


AUGUST  r6lKBR  A  SONS, 

P.  O.  8Utf on  B.  m  W.  34tb  St^  N  ew  York 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  writ» 

SOLO  BY 

THE  SEED 

DEALERS  OF 

AMERICA. 

For  pamphleu 
address 

8.  HAMMOND, 

FlthkHI-on. 
Hadtoa.  N.  Y. 

Mantlon  Amerioau  Gardening  when  you  writo 


BLACK  KNOT  REMEDY 

A  sure  cure  for  Black  Knot  on  Plum  Trees.  Write 
for  Catalogue.    Agenu  wanted. 

L.  R.  FREEMAN  A  SON,  Charlottt    MIoh. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


Vegetable  GanleiiDg 

A  Neyr  Beek  for  the  Fanner  aad 

Market  Gardener.    Prefksely 

Illaetrated.    SltAdpagea. 

BY  PROF.  8.  B.  GREEN. 
HorClcaltariatMiiui.  State  BzperlBent  Station. 

Endorsed  by  leading  horticulturists  East 
and  West. 


Price,  peatpald,  $1.M5. 


Addr 


ffabbPablisbiieC(..StPiil.liii. 


Mention  Amert»'An  Gardenlnc  wh#n  vou  writ- 


^  II  MUCH  MMtj 


.'■>.FJ*JtlC|lsPJWJk|L^.JMU^JUkJklklMUUklU^ 


PREIS 

£  DURAlLrYHAM  PfNE«< 


r-^YPRESS 


il 


V  SASH   BARS 
GREENHOUSE 

AH  D  qri^m  iwLotws  MAtytntAu  j^ 

5«i^<^Lf«f  »urJHii*r|«ted  6eoK  71 

S*nd  fi^r-^\tr  3f*daJ  fir»w\^ourf^€Jwu^ w.  * 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write 


Send  for  oar  new  price  with  list  extra  dlaeounta  All  of 
ourpota  from  7  in.  and  upwardi  hare  oar  Fateni  Excel 


STftWDARD  FLOWER  POTS «„  Bot.«nr-iuoh u . «iiri>d^^tiii:inr,ii; 

^"■■^■^■■■^■""^■■"■■■"^■■i^i-^^ii^ii-^i^—  perfect  draiaage.    A  VaU  Llae  ef  Bala  PaBs, 
THC  WHILLDIN  POTTERY  CO.,  713-719  WHARTON  8T.    PHILADELPHIA. 
BRAMOH     WABEHOUBEAi     \    Kearney  and  Weeteide  ATennes,  JER8EY  CITY.  N.  J. 

I    Jackion  Arenae  and   Pe«rw>n  Street,   LONG  ISLAND    CITY,  ) 
Mention  Amerioan  Gardening  whan  yon  write. 


Gl-ASS&SHSGU'SS 

VANHORNE,  GRIFFEN  &  CO. 

^n^ck  6/0.,.       t..  «^ I'J^^^JTikT  NEW  YORKr 

"  -"Mon  American  Gardening  wJien  you  write. 


F99W9C 

B' 


^  — lOWKER'S    FERfJLIZERS^ 


A   book   on    "Window   Gardening/' 
and   enough  odorless  fertll-   — 


for  HOUSE  PLANTS, 
LAWNS,  GARDENS, 
FARM  CROPS. 
Catalogue  free.    State  for  what  purpoae  fertliixer  la  wanted  when  writing, 

BOWKER   FERTILIZER  CO.,  -         -         -  Boston. 

»»^^j>»^^^^»^»»»»aa3»»cc^e^lel>3>^^^»»^(»^^»l>^^^s|»^ 


and   enough  odorless  fsrtlh  t\r^  W 

Izer   for   thirty  planu  three  /nR  i 

months,    sent   by    mall   for  fcVUl  X 

fertliixer  ia  wanted  when  writing.  w 


HAMMOND'S 

"WHITE    PAINT," 

For  Outside  or  Inside  Uae  on 
G  reenhouaee  or  other  Buildings. 
For  19  years  this  Paint  has  been  in  use  for 
this  apecinc  purpose,  and  it  is  as  indeatmetl- 
ble  as  paint  can  be  made.  Put  up  in  6, 10,15,20 
and  25  Gallon  Kegs,,  and  in  Barrels  of  50  Gala 
B.  HAMMOND.  FUhUll-on-l^udtoa,  N.  Y. 

Mention  Ameiioan  Oerdening  when  yea  write 


FOR  SALE. 


Advartiaamanis  not  to  < . 

ha  toisrtsd  under  this  heading  at  two  earet  m 
WOBB  eeoh  laaertlon,  payaUeta  edTanea. 

naaddraaawttbeehevgad  as  peit  ef  «he  advl. 
and  eeeh  inffial,  or  a  nttmtar.  c( 
No  eets  or  dliplay  typa  aOowad. 

PIXTLSBBOBCH  BROS.,  hdlhs  and  planfei.  li«li. 
wood.  If .  J. 

TVAHLIAS  !  Prise  strain  of  100  named  ezhlhttloi 
■^  variettea,  10  for  $1.  ▲.  H  Brown.  Westboro, 
Mass. 


TVaHLIAS— 600  Tarletiea.  Flower  or  YegetaUt 
-^  aeeds,|LfiO  per  hundred  packeta.  H.  F.  Bwt, 
Taunton,  Mass. 

QTRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  The  best  and  cheapen 
•^    one  to  buy  of  ia  George  F.  W" " 


Mass.    Bend  for  catalogue. 


,  Wheeler,  Concord, 


P  ADISH  and  LETTUCE  Seed  for  forcing.  Write 
^*  for  Samples  and  Pricea.  Frank  H.  Battks, 
Beadsman,  Bocheater,  N.  T. 


QECOND  CROP  Potato  Seed.  10  days  earlier,  U 
*^  per  cent.  Increase  OTor  home  grown  seed .  Orris 
A.  Browne,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

(1LA88  at  wholeaale,  rock  bottom  prices.  Also 
y  paint  for  greenhouses.  The^eed  GlassAPahit 
Co..  456  W.  Broadway,  Kew  York 

THE  *'BI£>OEWAY.*'— A  new  strawberry  of  greet 
-^  merit.  For  price  of  plants  and  free  catalociie 
addreaa  M.  H.  Bfdgeway,  Wabash  City,  Ind. 

no  YOU  WANT  the  best  flower  pots?  If  so»  seat 
^  addrsas  to  The  Whilldin  Pottery  Co.,  TUYniartoa 

■t,  Phlhidelphia.    "^ '   " 

yonfreli^t. 


T?GYPTIAN  or  Top  Onion  seto  cheap ;  one  dc 
•^    per  bushel  la  any  qaantit^ ;  pnrchaser  to  pay 
freight.     W.    W.   Thompson  A  Sons.  Station  D^ 
Milwaukee,  Wia. 

llfAULB'S  THOBOUOHBBED  Potatoea,  bhi.  $!.»; 
f^  bus.  $lMi  pkt.  85  cts.  Enormons.  hbl.  fLTS; 
bus.  OOcts.;  pkt.  35  cts.  Irish  Daisie.  Bna.  80  cts. 
Good  pure  seed.   P.  O.  Thompson.  Sidney.  O. 

TiHE  **IBON  AGE**  Garden  Toola  are  light,  stnmf 
-^^  and  work  "Just  right.**  High  steel  wheels, 
tubular  frame,  malleable  castinsa.  Write  for  cata- 
logue.    Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Bo»  306,  Orenloch,  N.  J. 

'yiOLETS.— A  few  thonaand  left,  yooag  well  root- 
\  ed  plants  Lady  Campbell,  the  sweetest  doable 
violet.  Flowers  seven  months  in  the  5  ear.  succeeds 
everywhere.  $1.00  per  100  postpaid.  C.  E.  Price, 
Smithtown  Branch.  N.  Y. 

MEW  PINK  VIOLET  Mra.  J.  J.  Astor  (named  by 
^^  permission),  very  fragrant,  0.00  perdoaen.  Ill 
per  100.   Also  Marie  Louise.  $1  per  100.  any  quantity. 


Orders  filled    In     rotation. 
Specialist.  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


O.    SAltf< 


any  quantity. 
■  ?«rd.  Violet 


rjEDAR  OIL  INSECTICIDE,  better  and  cheaper 
^  than  flr-tree  oil,  93.10  the  gallon ;  $L00  the 
quart  tin.  Cedar  Oil  Soap,  pound  tina,  SO  cents; 
half  pounds  85  cents.  Sold  by  seedsmen  and  florists. 
August  Rolker  A  Sons.  New  York,  P.  O.  Station  £. 

n  ALIFORNIA  PRIVET  make  the  finest  omameatal 
^  hedae  and  are  perfecUy  hardy.  Strong  plants 
one  to  three  dollars  per  hundred.  Atlantic  Cbast 
Nursery,  James  H.  Cornell,  Proprietor, 006  4th  Ave., 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Reference  1st  National  «*«^ 
of  AsbaryPark. 

OUCCESS,  an  early  market  beiry,  a  seedling  of  the 
O  Bub*ch,fertUlacd  by  Michel*;  Early.  Perfect 
bloeeom,  an  improvement  on  Bubach  in  slae.  firm- 
ness and  quality.  Early  and  productive.  Dosen. 
iOcte.;  10O.«;  ;•«»•  ^.-Address  Originator,  Geo. 
N.  Hannah,  Whlgville  Conn. 

■pOR  SALE.— Forcing  sash.  Through  a  factory 
-*-  mistake,  we  have  on  hand  76  sash  10x14  30  Its. 
The  outside  dimensions  on  these  are  S'Ozd-S.  «»>^fc  ii^ 
in.  thick.  We  ofFer  these  glased  at  IL25  each,  F. 
O.  B.  cars  at  Lynp,  which  is  half  cost,  cash  with 
order.  The  Brookway-Smlth  Corporation,  Manu- 
facturers of  all  kinds  of  Sashes,  Lynn.  Mass. 


Meniion  American  Gard^'ning  v^heo  you  «iiu-. 


1.000.000  8*»''}»«nTPl»nts  of  80  well  tested 
x,vvv/,vv\/  varieties,  from  $L60  to  e.00  per 
I A  ^?;???  *{*£*»•*•»  ^^ly-  $L36  per  l.OoTttOper 
10.000.  All  healthy,  young  well  rooted  plants,  tne 
to  name,  and  securely  packed  free.  A  good  stock  of 
^^.liJL^*^*^**;*^?^  ?'  *  '«^  ''•W  t«*«^  reUaWe 
y.*!l?*l**'  bealthy  and  free  from  scale.  Get  my  price 
list  before  purchasing.  Any  information  of  varieties 
culture  etc.,  cheerfully  given  to  thoae  who  want 
stock.    Address  Chas.  Btsck,  Hlghtatown.  N.  J. 


April  lo,  1897. 
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Premiums  at  Shows. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  your  article 
on  this  subject  in  the  issue  of  April  3. 
Certainly  anything  that  tends  to  make 
our  horticultural  exhibitions  more  at- 
tractive and  so  more  educational  in 
their  influence  upon  the  interest  of  the 
public  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and 
flowei-s,  is  worthy  of  all  commenda- 
tion. 

But  I  have  often  thought  of  another 
mode  than  that  to  which  your  article 
refers,  in  which  the  value  of  these  ex- 
hibitions might  be  greatly  Increased. 
Of  course,  the  main  design  of  such  dis- 
plays is,  or  ought  to  be,  not  simply  to 
gratify  the  eye  and  kindle  the  ad- 
miration of  the  visitors,  but  to  arouse 
and  stimulate,  as  eiTectively  as  possi- 
ble, their  personal  interest  in  horticul- 
ture. This  Is  the  end  which  the  of- 
fered premiums  are  designed  to  pro- 
mote. And  they  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  so  offered,  to  such  persons  and  on 
such  conditions  as  will  make  them 
most  conducive  to  this  result,  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  largest  number  of  com- 
petitors. 

While  there  may  very  properly  be 
premiums  offered,  as  they  now  exclu- 
sively are,  to  the  finest  displays  of 
fruits  or  flowers,  by  whomsoever  and 
under  whatever  circumstances  grown, 
there  should  also  be  another  class  of 
premiums  offered  to  those  who  are  not 
professional     horticulturists     nor     so 
wealthy  as  to  be  able  to  employ  pro- 
fessional gardeners,  but  whose  exhib- 
its have  been  grown  under  their  own 
personal  care.    Such  premiums  would 
appeal  to  many  a  comparatively  poor 
man  who  has  nothing  but  a  little  gar- 
den patch  to  culHvate  and  would  stim- 
ulate him  to  do  his  very  best  with  the 
limited  means  at  his  command.    They 
would,  doubtless,  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  exhibitors,  not  among  that 
class  whose  Interest  in  horticulture  is 
already  keen,  but  among  the  common 
people,  where  such  an  interest  needs  to 
be  developed  and  extended.      As  the 
prmlums  are  offered  now,  simply  to 
the  finest  display,  the  cultivator  of  a 
small  garden  is  discouraged  from  any 
attempt  to  compete  with  the  man  who 
has  a  skilled  gardener  to  devote  his 
experience  of  years  and  his  entire  time 
to  the  most  skillful  cultivation  of  per- 
haps hundreds  of  trees  and  vines  from 
which  to  cull  the  very  choicest  fruits 
for  the  exhibition.     He  says  at  once: 
**I  have  no  chance  for  succesp^  in  such 
a  contest."  and  so  he  makes  no  effort 
to  succeed.     But  if  he  could  know  that 
his  exhibit  was  to  compete  only  with 
those   which   had    been   raised   under 
similar  circumstances  as  his  own,  so 
that  he  had  as  fair  a  chance  as  any 
of  his  competitors  to  secure  a  prize,  his 
Interest   in   the   exhibition    would   be 
greatly  increased,  and  thus  the  offered 
prizes  would  much  more  effectively  ac- 
complish the  object  they  have  in  view. 
W.  H.  W.,  Mass. 


Manhattan       (Ka«.)       Horticultural 

Society  held  no  meeting  during  January  or 
Febmary.  Their  March  meeting  was  held 
March  25  at  the  college,  Vice-President 
Marlatt  In  the  chair.  Two  papers  were 
presented,  one  by  W.  H.  Moore,  on  "Let- 
tMe  Cukure  TJitder  Olass,"  and  the  other 
by  Professor  A.  S.  Hitchcock  on  "Fungus 
Diseases  of  Garden  Vegetables."  He  said 
that  rotation  was  the  best  preventive  for 
root  troubles,  and  Bordeaux  Mixture,  in 
most  cases,  for  fungus  diseases  on  the 
leaves.  In  reports  of  standing  committees 
F.  A.  Marlatt  discussed  the  canker  worm 
and  formulas  for  preparing  spraying  ma- 
terial for  destroying  them.  Small  fruits 
and  grapevines  were  reported  to  be  in  good 
condition.— T.  C.  W. 


Maule's 


LEAD  ALL 

Have  done  10  for  years,  and  are  as 

far  aliead  in  ^  as  ever. 

If  you  want  the  Best  Garden] 

you  have  ever  had,   send  ad- 1 

dress  on  a  postal  TO-DAY  fori 

New  1897  Seed  and  Plant  Book. 

It  Is  a  wonder.    Address 

WM.  HENRY  i«ADLB» 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mention  Amertcan  gardening  when  you  write. 


HILL'S  FAVOIITE.  ^SaWSS^^Z 
flei  oompetltton ;  the  beat  iDtrodneed  for  tmm. 
Forty  otner  kinds  pedigree  ptonta.  BABpberrtee. 
BlMkberrlei.Aipenffii8rooU.eto.  Hss«t««artevs 
tor  SeooDd  Crop  Seed  PoUtoee,  double  orop  end 
earlier  then  other  leed. 

Deaerlptlve  Ostslesse  Fres* 
J.  W.  HALIi,   •    -  Blsriss  Suttlen,  Bia. 
Mention  Amerlosn  Oardenlng  when  yoB  writs. 

WINTZER'S  NEW  AMERICAN  PEDIGREE 

CANNAS 

189T  fet-12  mairniflcenc  varieties]  iBoladinff 

Duka  qf  Marlboro,  Dueh««s  of  Marlboro,  Maid9nU  Blutht 
Qlorio»a,Triumph,California,  Sunsel, Champion,  Pillar 
qf  Fire,  Brilliant,  Lorraine,  and  Golden  Peart— «m- 
bradoff  the  Be  weft  and  nost  distinct  colors  and 
the  htg^est  type*  ofCfanna$  yet  produced.  Oeecriptiv^ 
LUt  qf  Hem  and  Rare  Cannae,  with  Catalog  of  Jfevt 
Ro«ee^J^ni$,Flo%Der  Seed*  And  Garden  /y«<f«,  FRKB* 
ALFRED  F.  OONARD.  Box  C,  West  OMveTP^ 

\l«>Diion  Anwrtoen  Qardeolng  when  you  write. 


FARMERS 


'iron  AND  STEEL  ROOFING. 

No  moHiflrw  from  dofwtiTe  fln«.  *^^^™  Jhe  ebimpey 

_mm  thrtosh  thfl  roof,  or  from  B^^^rt^  ''/I'i'^S^t;^,'*  *J; 

;rMjf      Ohealier  than  bLIdbIw.  h«L'«iUh«  thft  lirst  owt  l«  »fl 

^     ;^Lr   "f^/th^.^ti.^-4n.lm*.«a«d^.«^u,   A  GOOD 
COB  RU  OAT  ED  8TECU  HOOF  at  2"^  ct».  P^r^^UBr^ 
foot     A  buiMi^a  rooted  with  iro^  Ot  rtwl  U  flntitl«d  to  lh« 
MTUfl  r»t*  I*r  thouMDd  of  Im-oranrt  i***  oae  it  hi  oh  i» 
ttwfed  with  i.lJit«-ib8  difleroiiM  in  flni  cost  Ift  U 
fftTotolirOii  Finilele^U 

The  Berlin  Iron  Bridce  Co., 

CAST  BERLIN*  CONNECTICUT. 

Mention  Amertcan  Oeraening  wihen  you  write. 


w 


m 


Last 


Year' 


,WJ 


\Jous 


ua>  ^ppte€rop 


iOvvs:>„ 


w 


made  excessive  demands  upon 
the  vitality  of  the  trees,  and  re- 
sources of  the  land. 

To  restore  this  exhausted  fer- 
tility, and  promote  this  year's 
crop,  every  bearing  orchard 
should  be  top-dressed  this 
Spring  with  Bradley's  Fertili- 
zers, which  will  ensure  an  even 
growth  of  new  wood,  and  greatly 
increased  fruitage. 

We  nuuiiifecture  fertilisers  of  A  Lt  OR  ADBS  end  for 
ALL  CROPS,  and  l>eing  the  LARQB5T  MANUFAC- 
TURERS OP  COMMERCIAL  PERT11JZER5 ICV  TtlH 
WORLD,  as  well  as  the  LARGEST  IMPORTERS  OP 
CHEniCALS  IN  AHERICA,  our  facilities  are  abso* 
lately  unequaled  for  furnisblni;  aJI  klnd»  of  Mixed 
Pertlllzers,  Ponnulas  mixed  or  unmixed.  Agricul- 
tural Chemicals,  Wood  Ashes,  etc.  W«  {xuVtlvfly 
guarantee  the  superior  crop-produc  I  n  ^  value  at  every  * 
thing  we  sell. 

It  will  save  you  money  to  write  MSy  m  see  our 
local  agent  before  you  purchase  Mixed  Fer- 
tilizersi  Agricultural  Chemicals,  or  Raw  MatcTiAla. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Company,  Baston. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.     Cleveland,  Ohio.     Au^UAta,  Qa. 


Mention  Amerioan  Gardening  when  you  write. 
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.^You  can  get  a  safe  and  SURE 

^^  rcniedy  for  an  the  ordinary 

iUs  of  life  as  well  as  a  SURE 

CURE  for 

BRIOHTS  DI5BASB, 
URINARY  DI5BA5ESt 
FBTIALB  COnPLAINTS 
QBNERAL  DBBIUTY, 
llALARIA 

and  all  diseases  caused  by' 
disordered /r/(//7«(/9  and  liver 
^zt  the  Country  Store.  .  . 


ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


a  PDRILY    nORABU   PRKPARA. 
TIOM  that  has  cured  thousands  i 
and  will  cure  you.     Large  | 
bottle  or  new  style  smaller  ( 
bottle  at  your  nearest  store. ' 


Mmtton  Amwloan  Q>rd<oing  when  700  wrif. 

I HCU  B  ATORS^  |?5i/.»',«f,?,/«5; 

Vowli,«8gt.  IIUolr.,90.  J.A.GIi«ltoii>alnnoiit,Md. 
11— tlop  AaawlcMi  OTa>nliig  wihao  yog  wrtt€. 


POULTRY  BOOKS.  ABOF»,.tr,^t«j. 

ttona  and  AnswtfB,  d5  etsj  Ponltry  Honie  PUn», 
M  cts.  I  Plffeon  Qnerleo,  *JM|  eta.  1  mmei§ri'  RtvUw 
IT^^J?®^'^*-  AlIilTOO.  Any  2  books,  40  cu. I 
S  tor  50  cts.   J.  Dabbow,  Chatham.  Nkw  York. 


If—tlon  AniTtean  Cktrdenlng  whm  yog  wrtto. 


|HATCH_£hlckens«I«Tj.AM^ 

EXCam  IflcttbatDT 


I.  i"aiAi"icu^. 


''["Tffttl.m.      I,0«rv44     priced 


Mwrtlon  Am»Ti<?>n  Qardenlny  whwi  yon  writo. 
Hatm 


ffatm  you  rmid  about  THE  COMBT  $, 
mjjk      m  \  sJntlpoSafoaniforfi 


nad  about  WE  COMET  $2.60  to  $8.00. 

"^        I  B«atath9malt. 

J  Don't  buy  till 
\  f^uou  «M  th9m, 

—  ^_      ^ 'dforfreeoata.Ahar^ 

99Stforagt»,writ9today,  H.B.RU8LER,John9touin,0. 

Mention  Am^rtcan  Qarilening  irhen  you  irrite. 

CyipC  Than         Tbe  best  for  florists, 
OllirO  Holds.  Kardeners,  etc^  is 

Keller's  Florists'  Shears 

^•nd  Flower  Gatherer. 
Circular     trte.        lrL«lRIHT8 
81ICAB  CO.,  Frrmoat,  Ohio. 

ifantlon  Amertean  Qardenlnic  wfafn  yoo  wrlt^ 

BERKY  BASKETS 

AND 

CRATES 

.     ^    -.       -,        ^^  ^^  kinds.    Also  material 
In  the  Flat.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

WEBSTER  BASKET  COMPANY, 

WBBSTER,  Look  Box  48,  Monroe  Co.,  N.T. 

MenUon  American  Gardening  wiben  you  write. 


POPULAR    NOTB8    FOR    THB  8UCCBS8PUL 
AJIATBUR. 


MOVING    SITTING   HSNS. 

This  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  season 
at  all  the  small  places  that  are  not  fitted 
up  after  modem  ideas.  And  even  though 
the  fittings  be  ideal,  one  may  still,  through 
lack  of  sitters,  be  obliged  to  bring  some 
from  without.  Under  certain  conditions, 
such  hens  can  be  moved  with  perfect  satis- 
faction. It  Is  uncertain  business  to  at- 
tempt to  move  the  flighty  Mediterraneans, 
in  whom  the  sitting  Instinct  is  not  strong. 
But  the  quieter  Plymouth  Rocks,  Brahmas, 
etc.,  may  be  safely  moved,  after  two  or 
three  daysf  that  is,  as  soon  as  Uie  sitting 
fever  is  strong  upon  them.  It  is  most  de- 
sirable to  undertake  the  task  at  night,  to 
give  the  fowl  nest  eggs  at  flrst,  and  to 
newly  domesticate  her  In  a  quiet  room,  if 
possible,  where  no  other  fowls  can  disturb 
or  annoy*  It  may  even  be  necessary  to 
"turn  her  face  to  the  wall." 

THB  BOVVAlU>IA. 

Standing  so  high,  as  It  does,  for  beauty, 
blooming  freely  in  the  -winter  in  clusters, 
and  valuable  for  cutting,  it  seems  strange 
that  the  Bouvardia  is  not  better  known  and 
more  popular.  The  colors  range  from 
white  through  nuiny  shades  of  pink  to 
scarlet  and  crimson  vermilUon.  They  are 
both  single  and  double,  and  the  plants  are 
of  good  habit,  some  of  them  even  elegant. 
Add  to  this  that  the  plants  may  be  bedded 
out  in  summer,  and  thus  give  little  trouble, 
and  It  would  seem  that  the  Bouvardia  was 
Just  one  of  thoslB  plants  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired. About  thirty  kinds  are  offered  for 
sale  in  this  country. 

SBBOLING  SMILAX. 

So  well  does  Smilax  suit  the  popular 
mind,  that  one  might  almost  say  that  it  is 
never  seen,  without  being  admired.  But. 
though  It  is  cheap,  and  easily  grown  from 
seed,  it  vjery  seldom  appears  as  a  window 
plant.  Doubtless  the  reason  is  that  the 
people  at  large  are  not  familiar  with  the 
fact,  as  stated.  Some.  too.  may  have  lost 
it  through  not  knowing  its  habit.  After 
some  months'  growth  the  vine  withers  and 
dies,  but  it  may  be  .started  again  In  the 
fall,  after  a  proper  rest. 

THB  VIOLET  CRAZB. 

The  popularity  of  the  violet  is  shown  by 
the  numbers  of  women  wearing  this  flow- 
er whom  one  mets  at  this  season  on  the 
streets.  Violets,  real  or  artlflcial,  are  in 
evidence  everywhere,  and  they  are  hardly 
likely  to  grow  less  popular  while  improve- 
ment in  the  flower  is  so  manifest.  The 
n«w  double  "pink"  sort,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor, 
may  delight  the  few  who  are  fond  of  pink- 
Ish  lilac  tints;  but  the  people  will  fall 
down  in  worshipful  admiration  before  the 
new  sovereign  Princess  de  Oalles  (Princess 
of  Wales).  Such  size,  such  breadth  of  pet- 
al, and  such  royal  depth  of  purest  violet 
color  have  never  before  been  seen  In  this 

AT  IT  AGAIN. 

iThe  seemingly  Irrepressible  swindler, 
who  has  flourished  for  several  seasons,  is  at 
his  old  tricks  again.  He  represente  him- 
self  ae  being  connected  with  Peter  Hender- 
son ft  Co.,  the  seedsmen  and  plantsmen, 
and  selle  worthless  stuff,  chiefly  vines,  to 
the  conflding  amateur.  He  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  a  confederate,  who  plants  the 
shoot  or  roots  In  the  garden.  Let  our  read- 
ers be  on  their  guard. 

PLANTS    FOR    CEIRTAIN    'WIN1>OWS. 

A  lady  whose  plants  do  especially  well, 
and  whose  window  is  an  almost  sunless 
north  bay,  with  a  register  very  near,  said: 
"I  have  been  keeping  my  eyee  open  a  long 
time  to  find  plants  just  suited  to  my  needs." 
It  goes  without  saying  that  she  will  suc- 
ceed, for  this  Is  the  common  sense  atti- 
tude. As  this  is  the  season  for  selecting 
the  plants,  it  is  urged  upon  Intending  buy- 
ers that  they  make  conditions  a  epecial 
study  before  making  out  the  list.  Whether 
the  windows  are  north,  east  or  south: 
whether  the  heat  Is  even,  or  very  variable; 
whether,  indeed,  there  is  much  or  little 
heat.    All  these  xnust  affect  the  decision  as 


"Pretty 
Pill" 

says 

Pretty 
Poll 

She's  just  "poll  parroting." 
There's  no  prettiness  in  pills, 
except  on  the  theory  of  "pretty 
is  that  pretty  does'."  In  that 
case  she's  right. 

Ay  en's  Pills 

do  cute  biliousness,  ;cofntix>ationy 
and  all  liver  troubles. 


Mention  Amerloaa  Gardeolng  whsn  yog  writs. 

to  what  plants  can  give  satisfaction.  Don't 
get  primulas,  if  you  have  only  got  a  hot, 
south  window;  or  the  sun- worshiping  But- 
tercup ozalk.  If  you  are  confined  to  sunless 
north  ones. 

PROCURING    NOVELTIES. 

This  Insistence  upon  plants  which  suit 
the  conditions  scarcely  applies  to  novelties. 
Inasmuch  as  we  do  not  know  what  condi- 
tions, novelties  may  need,  and  can  only  test 
them  until  we  find  out.  or  are  able  to 
learn  from  the  experience  of  others.  It  is 
indeed  a  joy  to  feel  that  good  sen«e  will  not 
forbid  the  dear  delight  of  trying  all  the  new 
things,  if  the  purse  ic  but  plethoric. 

Myra  V.  Nor  vs. 


EARN  A  BICYCLE 

6OO  >  >c— <  Hm4  WlM«ta.    AA 

.tlf-f'.  Good  ab  nkw.  Mte 
Slf$.  Kew  Higti  Gnd«  "N 
J3h  rslt,  fallyvvAraiitccd  SIT 

ftitf  Sole.  Shipped  anj- 

vlt*m  on  appnyral. 
'^    willfTTsarM] 
r     .ebiovnfrMa 
'^  1. 1  d  to  mtrodve*  t 
"  rtmutatitn  IS  ir«ll  known  throa^ 


MUiem     Ov 


K.  L.  MBADCYCLBCO.,  Wabash  ATe..Chlcago,IlL 
Mention  American  Ganasning  w<ien  you  wrltf . 


A  KENTUCKY  HCRSEiAN. 


A  good  customer  of  ours  offered  an  unbelievl^ 
farmer  1100  to  bring  him  ahull  that  could  goihrooirh 
the  Pa«e.  Savs  he  is  not  "tal  king  for  mooey"  but 
simply  good  will  toward  the  manufacturers  of  sues 
a  perfect  fenoe.  Says  he**wonid  rather  pay  ourprloe 
than  hare  a  common  wire  fence  given  him 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.  Midu 

Mention  American  Gardening  wihen  you  write. 


SPRAY   PUMPS 

AND  THEIR  USES 

being  the  contents 
of  an     illustrated 
book  on  the  sub- 
ject.   Tells 

WHEN, 
WHERE 
AND  HOW 


LCOULDS  IVIFG.C0.,uovid8t..8sncArALiA.N.T. , 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


April  lo,  1897. 
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Tomatoes  for  New  Hamphire. 

In  Bulletin  42  of  the  New  Hampshire 
College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Meaers.  Rane  and  Hunt  report  the  reeults 
of  a  test  of  66  varieties  of  tomatoes  made 
kbst  year. 

The  soil  of  the  tomato  field  was  a  good 
loanqi,  practically  level.  In  the  spring  a 
light  coating  of  cow  manure  and  a  heavy 
application  of  a  complete  tomato  fertilizer 
were  UAed.  The  plants  which  were  started 
from  seed  in  the  greenhouses,  March  16, 
bad  been  transplanted  twice.  They  were 
transplanted  into  the  field  May  25  and  26  in 
rows  five  feet  apart,  the  plants  three  feet 
apart  In  the  row  or  at  the  rate  of  2,904 
planU  to  the  acre. 

The  land  was  cultivated  frequently  until 
the  plants  were  of  fair  size.  The  method 
of  training  was  to  tie  each  plant  to  an  ordi- 
nary bean-pole  eufllciently  to  keep  it  from 
the  ground.  This  necessitated  a  slight 
amount  of  pruning  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions for  ripening.    The  conclusions  are: 

The  varieties  best  suited  to  New  Hamp- 
shire are  those  having  an  early  maturity, 
ripening  the  bulk  of  their  fruit  by  Septem- 
ber. 

The  following  varieties  we  would  place 
upon  the  rejected  list:  Barly  Richmond, 
Earliest  of  All,  Bright  and  Early,  Ponder- 
osa.  Early  Leader,  Morning  Star,  Wiscon- 
sin Climbing  and  L'lrge  Yellow.  All  of  the 
Landreth  crosses,  together  with  Buckeye 
SUte  and  Virginia  Corker,  are  too  late  for 
this  climate. 

The  varieties  making  the  best  general 
showing  were:  Belmont.  Early  Michigan. 
Acme,  Brinton's  Best,  Beauty,  Red  Cross, 
Waldorf,  Fordhook's  First,  Stone  and.  County 
Fair.  These  are  named  in  order  of  pro- 
ductiveness. 

The  varieties  making  a  fair  showing 
were:  Red  Bird,  Long-Keeper,  Dwarf 
Aristocrat,  Chenery's  Early,'  Conference, 
Puritan,  Autocrat,  No.  105.  Optimus,  Per- 
fection, Ignotum,  Fortune  and  Dwarf 
Champion.  Also  given  in  order  of  produc- 
tiveness. 


Tarlir-— To  show  how  our  neighbors  feel 
about  the  fruit  clauses  in  the  taHff  we  re^ 
produce  the  following  from  the  Lower  Cali- 
fornia Ensenada:       ''    ' 

"It  matters  little  td  Mexico  h^w  miich  lii 
the  northern  Republic  downtrodden  Peter  is 
robbed  to  pay  the  scheming  and  -oppulent 
Paul,  but  odious  and  discriminating  tarifT 
kw»  directed  against  this  country  are  sUre 
to  react.  We  graciously  give  up  our  dollars 
two  for  one,  as  it  is  the  inevitable  order  of 
things,  and  even  the  practical  prohibition 
of  Mexican  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  may  be  overlooked,  but  such 
measures  as  the  above  will  surely  lead  a 
large  percentage  of  the  trade,  which  that 
country  has  lately  acquired  In  Mexico,  to 
go  elsewhere,  and  this  country  will  not  be 
slow  to  retaliate." 


DANGE.R  IB»  BURNING  LBAVES. 

A  caretaker  on  the  estate  owned  by 
Charles  Macy  of  Virgina,  at  Grasmere,  S.  I., 
recently  set  on  fire  the  dry  leaves  on  the 
lawn,  so  as  to  destroy  them.  The  fire  was 
communicated  to  a  greenhouse,  which  was 
also  destroyed,  causing  a  loss  of  $1,500. 

PEACH  TREES  $2.  p^noo. 

List  Free.  RELIANCE  NUBSBBT  CO.,  eeaevs,N.T. 

jfentton  American  Gardening  when  jnou  write. 

LAROa  STOCK, 
_     BZTRA  8TRONO. 

_ for  lUor  tSJOper  100. 

One  rear  old.   95  bushen  for  $1,  or  f2.60  per  100. 

FRBD.  H.  BURDBTT.  Clifton.  N.  Y. 
Mention  Ameficaa  Qardenlng  when  yon  write. 

BH AN  No.  8, 11.50  per  bbl.  of  4  bus. 
Orphan,  $1.80  per  bbl.  of  4  bos. 
"-*.-    5»lr  William.  11.90  per  bbl.  of  4  bus. 
Xanle's  Thorouffhbred,  $1.25  per  bus. 
Sattofactlou  (puurant^ed. 

0,  A.   PARCELL,   Wllawana.   Pa. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

^  OmcmentallVeefl,  Brerfirreeiis  and  Plants.    Prices  re- 
duced for  1M7.    JaiMUi  fry,  8  years,  $8.00  per  100. 

E*  8.  PSTKRHON,   Mont  rone.   New  York. 

Ilontroee  Nurseriei. 

Mention  Amerlcnn  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


FIT'S  CURRANT 

Two  years  old,  20  bashes  foi 
One *    "'     ' 

Mentio 

ur 


WATER  UUES 


sorts. 


and  AQUATICS. 

WE  ARE  GROWERS. 

Stock  fresh  and  reliable.    Prices 
rock  bottom.     Catalogue  free. 


GEO.  B.  MOULDER,  lily  Park,  Smith's  Grove,  Ky. 

Mention  Amerieaii  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


STRAW 

BASF 

BULOK 

aoo&B 

DBW 


Wl.  U.  RARCOCK,  nmm,  iioi.. 

For prioes  of  stronf  STRAW BSRRT  PLANTS,  dug 
out  in  solid  bloeks,  not  from  between  the  rows*  true  to  name. 
Cemveiltlon  Defled.  QUA  lATY  cenelderrd.  Complete  Stoek 
lof  OURRAHTS  AND  ORAPBS.  (MenUon  this  paper.) 

Ifeatloa  AmeHotn  Gardening  when  yov  write. 


ASK 


BERRY 
PLANTS 


Tlie  TWIN  OOMBT  (Sta«(        _    , 
The    UTTLB   •lANT  (Traveler)  IB.OO 

LAWN    SPRINKLERS. 

Best  Sprinklers  made  for  Flortsts  end  Narserymea's  ose. 
Will  save  labor  of  one  men.  for  they  sprinkle  i  times  greater 

-"^Tsf^BBIHS  MFG.  CO. 

Made  for  J.  B.  FELLOWS  A  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 

49  Warren  8t^.  T.  CHy,         Will  send  on  6  deys'  tfleL 
Agents  wanted.       Can  make  big  money. 


MenUon  American  GardenlnK  when  you  write. 


TREES 


Well  bred  are  constitutionally  strong. 
Such  Fruit  Trees  we  grow  by  care- 
fully guarded  parentage.  Extra-sised 
Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees  (diam- 
eter, I  in.  and  over),  bearing  sire,  our 
selection,  reduced  from  $q  doz.  to  $6. 
Strong  plants  of  Japan  Snowbali,  $3  dos.  1  The  new  Peaches,  extra  size,    Crosby, 

'*  '*     WhiteWeigeiia,$2.5o   ''  Triumph  and  Elberta.  $2.50  dozen. 

Grape  Vines,  bearing  size,  our  Tree  Roses.  Six  different  colors,  reduced 

selection       .  .  $3      '*    ]      to  $9.00  dozen. 

Half-dozen  at  dozen  rates.    Write  us  quick  for  our  list  of  Specialties. 

WILEY  dt  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Caynga  Nareerlei  eatebllshed  over  40  yeare. 

Mention  American  G«i4enlng  wihen  yon  .write.  . 


For  riany  Years 


Well-posted  buyers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  made  our 
Nurseries  their  source  of  supply  for  ..'^  -^^ 

New  and  Rabb  Tbees,  Shbubs,  Bhododendbons,  Azai^bab,  . 
Eyebgbbens,  Pebbnmiaij  Plaitts  and  every  hardy  variety  of  the 
choicer  garden  subjects  which  critical  growers  of  taste  are  always 
looking  for.  Our  new  Catalogue,  170  pages,  is  full  of  interest  to  the 
amateur,  and  to  every  one  who  seeks  the  best  for  garden  or 
grounds.  In  it  will  be  found  many  things  quite  .rare,  and  not 
generally  offered. 

|7~Any  bayer  can  get  from  as  Plans  and  Sngvestloni  for  tbe  arrangement  and 
planting  of  grounds. 

The  Shady  Hill  Nursery  Co., 

102  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  jron  write. 

THE  -V^ls/L.  :£=£.  ^iAiOOlSr  OO. 

Oleii'irooil  Blarscrlest  Morrfl»ville»  Pa« 

Offer,  Xor  the  SPRING  OF  1897.  a  Oomplote  Assortment  of 

EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS  TREES. 


Flowering  Shrubs,  Grasses,  Dahlias,  Climbers  and  Climbing  Roses. 

Idpaolal  attention  Is  called  to  tlielfoUowing.  _      ZI  ? ,   \\isii^r  ^ 


f  ? 


Cjfiesfnati 


••large 
Koots, 


vsrletles^nmbo  and 


Asparagas   Koots,  strong  2-jear  olds, 
Barr*s*  " 


'aragon. 

_ ^  _  . Palmetto.v 

Mammoth  and  Conover*s. 

Strawberry-Raspbenr.  a  Japanese  Novelty. 

Bnrbank's  Golden  Mayberry. 

Industry  Gtooseberrles  and  Fay's  Prolillo  Cur- 
rants. 

P«rple*lestTed  Beech»  4  to  8  feet. 

Bine,  American  and  BngUsh. 

Horse-chestnuts.  Lindens  and  Magnolias. 

niaplesi  Norway,  Sugar.  Sycamore,  Ash-leaved  and 
SllTer-leaved.  By  the  thousand,  from  6  to  13  or 
Uft. 

Oakct  Bngllsh,  Pin,  Mossy  Gup,  Bed,  Scarlet  and 
Turkey. 

PeFlarct  Carolina  and  Balsam.tT? 


Willowfl  and  Weening  Trees*  In'Yarleiy.'  ^ 
Hedge  Plaate.     Bvencreen  and  Deolduous^rart- 

etles,  including  300.000  California  Privet,  ^om 

Itofifeet.  4 

BTergreeas,  Arbor  YItsse*  dwarf  and  tall  grov« 

Ing  sorts. 

ToiBiinn'i 

and  Barof  estn  SIlTer  Fir. 

Spruce, 
tinosi 
ea,  T- 

►rpru  _ 

and  Rhododendrons. 


NordiBiinn'e  Fir,  from  1  to  t  feet. 
Balsnm  and  Barovestn  SllTer  Ft.. 

Hemlock,    Colorado  Blue,  Norway  and  White 
"--nice. 

losporas.  In  variety  of  all  sises. 

i«  White,  Scotch.  Austrian  and  Dwarf. 

Bveivvoen  Bkrabs*  Including  Mahonlas,  Homes 


RetL_ 
PInea, 


Docldaoas  Flowering  Shrabe. 

sortment  of  various  slses. 


DBSCRIPTIYEIILIiUMTRATBD  CATALOGUB  of  48  pages,  contalntng'prtces,  etc,  to  be 
had  on  application.   Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  Amertoeii  Gardenlns  wlien  you  write. 
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AMERICAN     GARDENING. 


I  sow   NOW! 

S  W.  dc  D.'s  OeotrmI  Park 

20  Ibo.  per  bus.    S5c.  qt.;  $1.26 peck;  $4.50  boB. 
W.  dc  D.'s  New  York  Market 


26c.  qt;  $1.36  peek;  $4.60  but. 
W*  4c  D.*B  Larse  Flowerlnff 


lOc.  ox.;  60c.  per  lb. 
Illeft(rate4  Cetelecwe  Free. 

t  WEEBER  S  DON.  ^  gSSSS"  "" 

Z       114  Chambers  Kt.,  NBW  YORK. 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»^ 
Msptlon  Amertean  Gardening  when  jroa  write. 

AUCTION  SALES. 

^^P^'^  at  thelp  rooms,  62-64  Dey  Street,  New 
York  City,  as  follows : 

^     Tuesday,  ApHl  13»  11  A.V. 

A  choice  assortment  of  Roses,  In  bimdles  of  ten, 
In  ten  varieties.  A  large  qoantlty  of  well  budded 
^ent  Asaleas,  alio  Hardy  Rhododendrons.  Sprlns 
Bolbs  of  all  kinds  wiUalK)  be  offered. 

Friday.  April  16,  11  A.M, 

Roses.  Norserir  Stock,  Gladioli,  Taberoses,  Gala- 
dtiims,  600  LUlam  Oiganteam,  60$  Panoratlom 
uartDssnm. 

At  each  sale  will  be  offered  a  choice  assortment  of 
Bonse  plants.  Fleas,  Palms,  ete.,alsoqoantitlesof 
planu  in  flower  suitable  for  Easter. 

Goods  on  Tlew  morning  of  sales.    Catalogues  free. 

AnwkMui  Gardening  when  nm  wrtt<i 


I 


CLEARY  ft  eO.,  ^^^r^'in}: 

AuctlensefBof  Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.,  will  sell  at 
auction  on 

Tuesday,  April  18,  at  11  A.M..  with  a 
complete  assortment  of  Irish  Grown  Bosos, 
Nursery  Stock,  Tuberoses,  Caladiums,  Dahlias, 
Canna  Roots,  Gladioli,  also  Holland  g^rown 
Roses,  Rhododendrons.Asaleas,  Viburnum,  etc. 
Also  flowering  and  beddinr  plants. 
Bales  OTorr  Tuesday  and  Friday  horoafter. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

PwjQM^^tfdsBtey  when  yon  write. 

M.  GiliDIEI  &  CO., 

Ill  FiltM  Strut.  lEW  TOIL 

Will  seU  OTory  TUKSDAT  and  FRIDAY 
at  their  rooms  at  11  a.m.,  H  P.  and  Staad- 
•Jrd  Rosos,  a  general  line  of  Nursery 
Stock  and  Spring  Bulbs. 

Catalogue  on  application. 
Mention  American  Gurtenlng  wfcen  you  wrKs. 

EXHIBITION.^ 

AT  THE  BOOMS  OF  THB 

aubricjln  insxixuxb, 

I    111  to  116  W.  3Sth  Bireet, 

TUESDAY,  APRIL    13, 

A  GBAin>  E3CHIBrnON  OF 

Forced  Froits  ana  Vegetables. 

INCLUDXNO 

Orape«.  Btrawt»errlc»,  lettuce, 
Cucumoenit  HtiAliroonui, 
Seakalc,  Asparaara**  Ratfislie* 
and  Xomatoea. 

ixklblU to 6t in ptaee by  1  P.M.        Mnting 2 P.  M, 

President,  Dr.  F.  M.  Hszambr, 
SH  Lafayette  Place. 
Applioutlon  for  space,  and  notiflcatlon  of  in- 
tending  exhibits  to  be  made  to 

JAXI8  W.  WiTHKItS, 

^      ^ Superintendent  of  BxhibitioD. 

Box  1007,  New  York  City. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

T  AND  DEYBLOPMENT,  consultations,  plans, 
*"  superintendence,  plants,  labor,  etc.,  supplied  for 
work  as  wanted.  600  original  designs  for  residences, 
gardens,  parks,  etc.,  ready  for  inspection.  Com- 
aaalcatioBs  solicited  from  thoee  who  require  the 
TUlue  of  land  or  residence  doTeloped  with  practical 
epenwny.  Joe.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  lOOT, 
New  York  City. 


PRIVATE    QARDBNERS. 

We  solicit  for  publication  under  this  heading 
notes  on  the  work  being  done  by  private  gar- 
deners, changes  In  appointment,  and  all  matters 
el  Interest  to  bortieulturtsts  generally. 

Auction  SaIm. 


lesday.  April  iS.—Hardy  Roses,  SUad- 

Roses,    Lilacs,    Hydrangeas,     Nursery 

k.  Spring  Bulbs,  at  Elliott's  Rooms,  New 


Tuesday,  A| 

ard  r 
Stock, 
York. 

Special  sale  of  Irish  Roses,  General  Nursery 
Stock.  Bulbs,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  etc, 
at  Cleary's  Rooms,  New  York. 

Dwarf  H^P.and  Standard  Roses :  Asaleas. 
Pnonies,  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  at  Gardners' 
Rooms.  New  York. 

Friday,  April  16:— Sales  will  also  be  held 
as  ind  icated  aboTe. 


Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  April  lS.~Comparative  exhibits 
of  tomatoes,  radishes,  and  other  forced  Tcge- 
tables  and  fruit  (including  grapes,  and  straw- 
berries),  at  the  American  Institute,  xix-xxs  W. 
38th  Street,  New  York. 

I 

Appointments  and  Doing*. 

Oardenen  and  otben  knowing  of  recent 
appolntmenta  and  movinga  are  reqaeated  to 
forward  particulars  of  the  sanie  tbrpnblica' 
tlon  in  thia  column.    No  charge  la  made. 

Mr.  G.  Bennett,  formerly  with  J.  D. 
Wing,  Millbrook.  N.  Y.,  is  in  town  looking 
for  a  eituation. 

Mr.  R.  Petfleld  hM  gone  to  act  as  an 
aseistant  to  Mr.  A.  Galbraith.  HiglUand 
Falle.   N.   Y. 

Mr.  Max  Klockow  is  now  head  gardener 
tor  Mr.  Kalbfleiseh.  Babylon.  L.  I. 

Mr.  Michael  Cunningham,  who  wag  at 
one  time  an  asslsUnt  at  W.  K.  Vander- 
bilt's  place.  Isllp,  L.  I.,  is  now  gardener  at 
St  Joseph's  Convent,  Fluahing,  L.  I. 

Mr.  A.  Mclntyre,  lately  gardener  to  F. 
R.  Waahburn,  Weet  Harwich,  Mass..  has 
been  appointed  gardener  to  Charlee  D. 
Slas,  Beq.,  Wenham.  Mass.  Messrs.  Lord 
and  Bumham  are  at  present  erecting  a 
range  of  greenhouses  on  this  new  eatate. 

Mr.  Thomas  Oreavea,  lately  gardener  to 
B.  W.  Gilmore.  at '  North  Baston,  Maes., 
hae  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  H. 
P.  Crawford.  ESsq.,  Brockton.  Mass. 

Archibald  Mclntire  has  left  F.  H.  Wash- 
bum.  Bsq.,  of  West  Harwich,  to  take 
charge  of  the  estate  of  Charles  D.  Sias, 
Bsq.,  who  has  Just  erected  a  new  house  at 
Wenham. 

William  Kennedy  will  Uke  charge  of  the 
Gumee  estate,  Bar  Harbor.  Me.,  this  sea- 
son. He  has  been  at  the  R.  C.  McKerson 
estate  at  Brewster  for  many  years. 

Mr.  John  Wild,  formieriy  with  l^ni. 
Charles  Pratt.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  has  gone  to 
take  charge  of  the  orchids  of  W.  B.  Dins- 
more,  Staatsburg.  N.  Y. 

James  Hamilton  has  engaged  as  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Maeury,  Center  Moriches.  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

D.  C.  Thompson,  who  has  for  some  time 
been  aosletant  to  Mr.  Mason  at  Mra.  Pines'. 
Riverdale,  New  York  city,  is  in  town  look- 
ing for  a  first  aasletant's  position. 


fladitfon,  N.  J. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  M(»mouth 
County  Horticultural  Society,  to  be  held 
April  14.  Mr.  Charles  Atkins  will  lecture  on 
"Mimicry  in  Orchlde."  The  subject  will 
be  profusely  illustrated. 

Oceanic,  N.  J 

The  first  April  meeting  of  the  Monmouth 
County  Horticultural  Society  was  held  at 
the  rooms  of  th^  eoclety  on  Friday,  the  2d 
fast.  Mr.  Robert  Mlllican  of  Seabright 
read  a  paper  of  considerable  merit  on  "The 
Dahlia  as  an  Bxhlbltion  Flower."  Mr. 
William  Bwing  of  Seabright,  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  the  society,  delivered 
hie  farewell  address  before  leaving  Mon- 
mouth County.  Mr.  Bwing  has  always 
been  one  of  the  most  popular  members  and 
his  I068  will  be  keenly  felt.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Oceanic  on  April 
16  at  7.30  P.  M.  O.  A.  STEBLB.  Sec. 


Orange,  N.  J. 

The  Horticultural  Society  held  its  rega- 
lar  meeting  April  5.  Dr.  Kitchen  (or  the 
exhibition  committee  reported  a  sttistac- 
tory  interview  with  the  ladies  of  the  Im- 
provement Society  of  the  Oranges,  as  to 
holding  a  fall  show,  and  promised  to  report 
fully  at  the  next  regular  meeting. 

The  lecturer  of  the  evening,  Mr.  A.  Her- 
rington,  president  of  the  Morris  County  So- 
ciety, gave  a  valuable  and  interesting  talk 
upon  "The  Hardy  Flowers  and  How  They 
May  be  Utilized."  The  lecture  was  illus- 
trated by  the  use  of  forty  colored  plates, 
which  showed  a  succession  of  bloom  from 
the  very  earliest  spring  till  the  cold  frost  o( 
the  following  winter,  thus  proving  that 
"grandmother's  garden"  or  the  herbsceoiu 
border  has  something  bright  and  attrtctl?e 
during  the  whole  of  that  time.  The  hetutj 
of  planting  among  the  grass  and  the  kinds 
best  adapted  thereto  were  also  lengthily 
dwelt  upon. 

W.  A.  Manda  of  South  Orange  put  up  a  very 
interesting  and  beautiful  group  of  orchidi 
containing  18  kinds,  many  of  which  were 
exceedingly  well  flowered;  he  also  exhlhited 
a  flowering  plant  of  his  new  double  white 
Wichuraiana  hybrid  rose. 

A  few  friends  gathered  together  and  had 
a  pleasant  time  paying  a  high  tribute  of 
praise  to  Mr.  Fitzwilllam  and  wishing  him 
farewell  upon  the  occasion  of  hb  leaving  to 
assume  his  new  charge  at  Rochester,  N.  T. 


Waltfiam,  Mass. 

A  flue  specimen  of  Cattleya  amethysts* 
glossa  is  now  flowering  in  one  of  tlie 
greenhouses  of  the  Misses  Walker.  The 
spikes  carry  an  average  of  15  flowers  each. 
Dendrobiums,  nobile,  Wardianum.  formos- 
um  giganteum  are  finely  flowered.  A  bench 
of  Hybrid  Roses  In  t>oxes  was  yielding  a 
fine  crop.  Among  Carnations,  Hector  (Scar- 
let), Nicholson,  and  William  Scott  were 
extra  good.  Lady  Hume  Campbell  was  the 
Violet  most  in  evidence.  It  is.  however, 
much  paler  in  color  than  Marie  Loaite, 
and  Farquhar.  Bulbous  stock  is  largely 
and  flnely  grown  here  for  the  decoration  of 
the  Boston  house  on  Beacon  street  A 
house  of  Black  Hamburg  Orapes  was  break- 
ing away  strongly.  Fifrs  in  several  varie- 
ties cover  the  back  wall.  Some  of  the  old 
houses  here  are  to  be  pulled  down  and  re* 
constructed  this  summer  by  Messrs.  Hitch- 
ings  ft  Co..  and  a  new  peach  house  ie  to  be 
added.  Mr.  P.  Cairns  is  the  head  gardener 
on  this  fine  old  estate.  W.  N.  C. 


Among  ilassacliusetts  Qardenen. 

Mr.  Dan  White,  aesistant  to  John  Ban 
at  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney's,  is  about  to  leave  to 
take  charge  of  a  newly  laid  out  estate  in 
Wayland.  belonging  to  Francis  fifaaw.  Esq. 

Mr.  William  Martin,  gardener  to  N.  T. 
Kidder,  Bsq..  will  put  up  some  new  glass 
this  summer. 

'Mr.  George  Stewart  leaves  Mr.  Kidder 
and  goes  to  General  Lawrence,  in  Med* 
ford,  as  assiatant  to  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  John  Falkenholm  will  take  charge 
of  Miss  Bllen  Mason's  place  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  this  spring. 

Mr.  Tom  Greives  has  left  the  private  gar- 
dener's profession  and  branched  out  com* 
mercially  as  forenum  f<Mr  Crawford,  In 
Brockton. 

Mr.  William  Bunny  succeedfl  Mr.  Tom 
Grieves  at  the  B.  W.  Gilmore  estate  in 
North  E«aston. 

Mr.  James  Bryden  leaves  Hon.  John  Simp- 
kins  V)f  Tknnoutbport  this  spring  and 
goes  to  Bayard  Thayer,  BSsq.,  of  Lancaster. 
He  will  be  succeeded  by  John  JefMes;  and 
Alexander  Ogg.  who  has  been  employed  at 
Mr.  J.  S.  Bailey's,  in  West  Roxbury,  will 
take  the  place  vacated  by  Mr.  Jeffries  at 
Mr.  Andrews'  estate  in  Newport. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Roy,  superintendent  of  the  B. 
S.  Converse  estate  in  Maiden,  has  appointed 
Mr.  Robert  Johnson  foreman  in  the  green* 
house  department.  They  make  a  specialty 
of  fancy  bedding  and  their  spring  stock  Is 
now  very  promising,  as  are  also  the  nectar- 
ine, peach,  and  grape  houses. 

Mr.  Archie  Wagstaff,  formerly  foreman 
for  Mr.  D.  F.  Roy  on  the  Converse  estate, 
takes  charge  of  Bdward  Lawrence,  BsQ.'s> 
place  at  Wellesley. 

Mr.  John  Thomas,  at  Mr.  Blake's  pUcs. 
in  Hingham,  has  a  flne  show  of  hybrid 
roses  in  pots. 
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Extensive  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
help  at  the  F.  L.  Ames  estate  in  North 
Baston  since  the  death  of  the  late  William 
RoblDson.  Charles  Maynard,  who  has  been 
for  many  yeai«  with  Sander's,  England, 
succeeds  Mr.  Robinson,  and  nearly  all  the 
assistantfl'  positions  have  been  filled  with 
imported  help. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Finlayson,  gardener  to  Dr. 
G.  6.  Weld,  has  been  qutte  ill  with  diph- 
iherla,  but  is  now  improving. 

W    . 


Newport,  R.  I. 

Mr.  John  Allen,  formerly  gardener  for 
Mr.  I.  T.  Burdon,  is  now  gardener  for  Mr. 
Drexel,  who  has  bought  the  establishment 
of  Mrs.  Fairman  Rogers. 

J.  J.  Van  Alen  is  building  three  new 
greenhoujee  near  Moreton  Park.  These 
win  be  operated  by  Mr.  Orlffln.  The 
houses  are  almost  completed.  He  is  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  Begonia  Vernon  for  the 
now  famed  sunken  garden  on  the  place. 

Commodore  Oerry  has  purchased  the 
place  adjoining  that  of  F.  W.  Vanderbilt. 
and  is  building  new  greenhouses  and  mak- 
ing s^me  improvements  on  the  grounds. 

John  R.  Johnson,  gardener  for  Ogden 
Ooelet.  has  his  houses  in  fine  shape. 
The  new  range  is  completed.  Particularly 
noticeable  were  the  vineries,  the  canes 
last  year  (the  first  year  of  planting)  made  a 
growth  of  some  twenty  feet;  he  pruned 
them  back  to  eight  feet,  and  then,  being 
•0  strong  and  vigorous,  he  will  take  a  crop 
of  grapes  off  them  this  year.  His  peach, 
nectarine,  and  fig  houses  are  also  in  mag- 
nificent condition.  All  will  carry  a  light 
crop  of  fruit  the  first  year  after  planting. 
The  plant  houses  are  also  in  first  rate  shape, 
his  tree  ferns  being  very  fine. 

James  Hill,  gardener  on  the  Brooks  es- 
tate, as  usual,  has  his  houses  in  elegant 
condition,  the  orchids,  stove  and  green- 
house plants  being  grand.  The  fruit 
houses  show  every  appearance  of  bearing 
a  heavy  crop  of  choice  fruit.  Mr.  Hill 
looks  as  hale  and  hearty  as  ever. 

TROY. 

Tlie  Private  Gardener's  Position. 

Al(Mig  with  the  rest.  I  have  read  with 
much  interest.  Mr.  Patrick  O'Mara'a  ex- 
cellent paper  on  the  "Gardener's  Mission 
in  Horticulture."  also  the  letters  from  vari- 
ous correspondents  on  the  subject  since  its 
publication. 

Timber  Topper's  statement,  on  page  227. 
would  apparently  imply  that  the  profes- 
sional gardener  was  a  veritable  dog  in  the 
manger.  In  these  times  of  reduction  and 
economy  in  private  establishments  it  would 
seem  that  a  conservative  policy  is  the  best 
for  the  gardener  to  follow,  keeping  a  care- 
ful eye  as  to  which  side  the  bread  is  but- 
tered. Nevertheless  he  is  not  selfish;  if  his 
brother  gardener  is  "out  of  a  job"  he  is  at 
once  on  the  alert  in  his  behalf,  and,  if 
necessary,  even  his  purse  and  his  house 
are  open  for  use. 

The  private  gardener  is  a  chap  that  reads 
his  paper  carefully  and  is  ever  ready  for  a 
discussion  on  the  questionable  privilege  of 
having  to  haul  ashes  out  of  the  boiler  pit. 
run  errands,  mow  the  lawn,  beat  carpets, 
and  at  the  same  time  supply  choice  roses, 
etc.,  from  the  greenhouse  (as  so  many  have 
to  do  in  this  country).  These  and  all  other 
subjects,  I  contend,  he  is  every  ready  to 
discourse  on  privately,  but  when  it  comes 
to  airing  his  views  in  print,  well,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  that  is  another  story.  John's 
employer  may  read  the  horticultural 
papers,  or  some  kind  friend  bringing  to 
bit  notice  John'a  literary  aspirations,  these 
same  might  be  taken  as  a  personal  mat- 
ter, ending  in  disaster  to  John  himself.  It 
may  be  argued  that  a  nom  de  plume  be 
used,  but  to  my  mind  this  practice  is  not 
commendable.  While  I  would  not  wish  to 
imply  that  Mr.  O'Mara's  name,  illustrious 
as  it  is,  added  any  practical  value  to  his 
paper,  yet  I  insist  that  it  would  not  have 
been  read  with  such  widespread  interest 
had  it  been  signed  "Timber  Topper"  or  by 
any  other  such  name. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  for  the  reason 
above  specified  that  the  private  gardener 
holds  aloof  from  discussions  concerning  the 

relations    between    himself    and    his    em- 
ployer, or  what  might  be  construed  as  such. 
Considering  the  precarious  nature  of  his 
position  and  the  slim  chance,  if  once  out. 


of  securing  another  suitable  situation,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  he  is  willing  to  let  well 
enough  alone?  C.  B ARSON. 


Exiiibitlon  Sciiedules,  Etc.,  Received. 

Chlcagro  Flower  Show.— The  premium 
list  for  the  fall  show,  to  be  held  Nov.  9 
to  13  next,  is  now  before  wr.  An  impor- 
tant feature  in  the  schedule  is  the  scale 
of  points  by  which  the  judges  are  to  work 
ia  given  so  that  their  work  is  much  facili- 
tated and  competitors  know  what  they  are 
working  against.  Some  of  the  chief  items 
are  interstate  competition  in  chnnsanthe- 
mums,  with  the  winners  in  each  State  to 
compete  againet  each  other  again  for  $50. 
For  a  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  orchids 
|40  are  offered,  and  for  twelve  blooms  of 
a  new  rose  never  before  exhibited  in  this 
coimtry,  a  silver  cup. 

Aniuiiidale  Rose  Show*— This  vigor- 
ous Institution  will  hold  its  tenth  exhibi- 
tion on  June  16  and  17.  Prizes  are  offered 
for  the  beat  kept  gardens  and  for  a  garden 
of  "old-fashioned"  fiowers.  M.  P.  O'Mara 
will  give  an  address  on  garden  roses. 

Wew  YorlK.— Under  the  United  German 
Societies  of  New  York  a  spring  fair  will 
be  held  May  9  to  16  at  New  Haarlem  River 
Park.  Thia  will  be  a  veritable  "Folks- 
fest." 

Masaacliaaetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety .—Boston  has  issued  its  list  of  ex- 
hibitions for  the  year  aa  follows: 

Rhododendrons.  June  8  and  4;  Rose  and 
Strawberry,  June  22  and  23;  Plants  and 
Flowers,  Sept.  1  and  2;  Fruits  and  Vegeta- 
bles,  Sept.  30  and  Oct.  1 ;  Chrysanthemums, 
Nov.  2,  3,  4  and  5.  Other  prize  exhibi- 
tiona  yet  to  come  are  May  22,  June  12, 
Sept.  11,  Sept.  18.  Oct.  16.  Nov.  20  and 
every  Saturday  from  June  26  to  Aug.  21 
inclusive. 


How's  Tills  I 


We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollari  Reward  for 
any  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
HaU'i  CaUrrh  Cure. 

P.  J.  CHBNEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Che- 
ney for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  per- 
fectly honorable  in  all  business  transactions 
and  financially  able  to  carry  out  any  obllga* 
tions  made  by  their  firm. 
West  a  Truax, Wholesale  Druggists,  ToIedo,0 
Waldino,  Kinnan  a  Marvin,  Wholesale 
Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  act- 
ing directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the  system.  Price,  75c.  per  bottle. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.    Testimonials  free. 

You  may  be  one  of  those  men  who  do  not 
believe  much  ia  farm  papers.  If  so,  just 
send  your  name  and  aa  dress  on  a  postal 
card  to  the  TAg  Rural  New-  Yorker^  New 
York,  for  a  free  sample.  You  will  change 
your  mind  about  farm  papers  when  you 
read  it.  We  will  send  it  and  American 
Gardening,  both  one  year  for  $1.80  and  your 
money  back  for  The  RuralKi  you  want  it. 


SHuations  Wanted. 


C ITUATION  wanted,  flrardener.  married,  no  chil- 
^  dren,  age  27,  flrst-clMs  place.  John  Fraser.  886 
Myrtle  Are.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

piiORIST  and  gardener.  German- American,  small 
-*-  family,  wishes  care  of  gentleman's  place, 
understands  the  growing  of  vegetables  and  ont 
flowers.    A.  B.  C.  Flatbnsh.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

TTBAD  GARDENERS.— We  have  oonstaotly  on 
'^  band  Gardeners  of  all  lAnds,  single  and  mar- 
ried—men  competent  to  take  charge  of  graperies, 
greenhouses,  vegetable  gardens,  lawns,  roads,  and 
the  oSaal  work  pertaining  to  their  profession. 
Ck>rre0pondence  solicited.  Peter  Henderson  A  Oa, 
85  A  87  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

SITUATION  wanted  by  a  gardener  and  grower,  23 
^  years*  experience,  conyersant  in  all  branches  of 
basinesB,  especially  grapes,  roses,  miscelUDeoiifl 
cut  flowers,  palms,  orohlds,  moshrooms,  ornamental 
bedding:  would  like  nositlon  where  neatness  and 
accnracy  are  repaired,  can  famish  proof.  H.  N. 
Birth,  care  American  Gardening. 

riARDENERS.  farmers,  etc.— Employers  desiring 
^^  the  services  of  reliable  men  to  fill  positions  as 
above,  are  Invited  to  correspond  with  us.  On  onr 
Register  are  the  names  of  ezrellent  men  whom  we 
have  known  for  a  long  time.  No  f^  charred  to  any 
one.— R.  ft  J.  Farqnhar  A  Co  .  Seedsmen,  14  and  19 
South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


JVlore  r  otash 

in  the  fertilizers  applied 
on  the  farm  means 
larger  and  better  yields 
of  crops,  permanent 
improvement  of  the 
soil  and 

More  Money 

in  the  farmer's  pocket. 

An  about  Potash — the  resulu  of  ht  use  by  actual  e» 

periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States— is 

told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 

■udl  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  vu 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  ^ 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  Yotk, 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

lEMI  BEiUUEO,  gr.'^Srffff'RSili.Tga: 

Mentlen  American  Gardentny  nfcan  yon  wrtta. 

noBOoiDflie  pomm. 

Liaht  and  Dark  Brahmaa,  Buff  Partridge 
White  and  Black  Cochins,  Black  Plymouth 
Rock,  White  Plymouth  Book,  Silver  Lace  and 
White  Wyandotte,  Bronze  Torkejrs.  Send  for 
a  large  catalogue. 

L.  B.  FIEEMI.  Clarlotto.  lid. 

Mention  American  Qardening  when  yoa  write. 
LET  US  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  YOUR. 

^ VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

FOR    SPRING    AND    8U1IMBR. 

We  grow  a  fall  line  of  all  the  desirahle  rarleties. 
We  offer  Tamata.  I<eu«oe«  Cabbage,  Celenr 
and  Sweet  Patata  plants  at  16  cento  per  100 ;  |L26 
per  1000.  For  prices  on  large  qnantlUes,  please 
apply  to 

R.  VINCENT,  JR.  *  SON.  Whlia  Marsh,  Md. 
Mantioa  As— rioaa  Oardsatng  whan  jog  wrtta. 

FLORA  If  JlPUteiUFOHIA 

Cbinass  NareUaat,  over  100  variatiaa 

of  Lily  Boles,  CmeRlM,  Palsit,  tie. 

HARDY  VuNfs,  Jaaan  irf^plet.  lilt  K.. 

ClesMftlti  Cacti,  Tlowar  Seeds  and 

seeds  of  the  most  interesting  and 

beaittifnl  plants  of  California  and  Japan. 

Send  for  our  richly  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
48  pages  giving  full  desct  Iptions  of  above. 
N. li«  BMeill  *  00..  Sail  r 


(BSTiiBLISHBD  1878). 

Mwntton  Amert/^n  Qardening  wh^n  vow  write. 

100  BEST  EYERBREEN  SEEDLINBS 

111  ►  I- .1  Trpp  Ifv  iimil,  !.iril>  ^T       •t'^' 

4.T^r<L'<L'jiH  ^  t'i  u  n.  (iijJL; ■■! ■ -i  ...*,>;  ^-t 

luH-it>  .Mr-  .«iUj'  mo*  Wrioj  fur  free 

rHtiiloj^ne  M\*\  iirlc<*  Itsf  «  50  big 

ba  rgii  I  ti  n  t^^'  ■  c^^tiLiim  fro  m  4*«iiiiplet« 

imrm?ry»'trM^k.  CaftlipAjdfctrg^Cip 

tirjiK  up  el  I]  bit  e>f  t^^  !><A]ci^[iien  wlttL 

or  ivU'b^tut  e'EVHTlt'inj^L'.      AddFen 

I        D.HILL 

EVERiRnR  &PGIAUST,      DUNDEE,  ILL, 
Mention  American  Qardening  irfaen  you  write. 

ROSES 

$S.<M>  p«r  4M.I  $SO.OO  per  !••. 
I«ar«c  •   year  eld,  fleld.irrown   plant*  of  HjbrM 
Perpetual.  HybHd  Teas,  Moss  and  Climbing  Roaea.    All 
the  beat  varietiee  trae  to  name .    Write  for  catalomie. 
W.  E.  WALLACE,  Naraerymaa,  Hartfl»rd,  Ceaa. 
Mvnuon  American  Qardening  when  y«a  write. 
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AMERICAN    GARDENING, 


Questions  Answered. 

Our  Inqtury  Department  if  a  Bureau  of 
lalormatton.  to  whicb  subecribers  can  apply 
ffr«ely  ioT  advice  on  all  subjects  in  the  field 
•f  horticulttire. 

«,*«  fV*  csMMCt  undgr/aJkg  to  reply  dy  fmml. 


FLAHT8    FOR    If  AMB. 

(To  Palm  Beach,  Fla.)— 2.  Punctatum  Au- 
reum;  8.  Spirale;  4,  Vlridls:  6,  Irreculare;  9. 
Prince  of  Walei;  7,  Hooker's;  8,  Trium- 
phans;  9.  Volutum;  10,  AucuhaefoHum;  11, 
Princees  of  Walee;  12,  poulbly  Undulatum; 
14,  Jamesli;  16.  Plcftum;  18,  Challenger;  18, 
Gheltonl;  19.  Variegatum;  21,  Pairifolium;  82. 
Disraelll:  28,  Queen  Victoria;  24.  Trilobum; 
26,  Interuptum;  27,  Chrysophyllum;  28,  Bbur- 
neum.    The  others  we  do  not  recognise. 

(To  Fairmount)— The  "bulb"  (tuber)  U  that 
of  Amorphophallus  Riviere,"  the  offsets  should 
be  removed  before  planting,  but  would  not 
cut  out  any  side  eyes,  as  it  might  injure  the 
bulb.  T^ey  wiU  probably  not  throw  up 
stems  but  form  offsets  like  the  one  sent.  The 
roots  grow  from  the  top  of  the  bulb;  the  new 
bulb  to  (formed  above  tnem,  absorbing  the  old 
bulb,  thus  requiring  rather  deeper  planting 
than  mose  amateurs  Indulge  in. 

(To  Hartford)— Centradenia  rosea,  native  of 
Mexico. 

▼IOUST8  FOR  FliOWVR  NBXT  IVIN- 
TBR. 

(I  have  violets  in  a  cold  frame;  how  shall 
I  manage  them  during  the  summer  to  have 
them  flower  next  winter?— J.  C). 

—Make  cuttings  now,  and  grow  the  young 
plants  on.  and  plant  in  the  fall. 

MANURB   ASHBS. 

(Are  fresh  manure  ashes  of  any  value  te  a 
ferUliserT-^W.  B..  Neb.). 

—Certainly  manure  ash  has  some  fertilising 
value.     It  contains  a  little  potash  and  phos- 

Ehorlc  acid,  but  of  course  the  nitrogen  has 
sen  lost.     Thus  it  would  not  be  of  great  use 
as  a  "forcing"  manure  for  green  crops. 

THB  BB8T  STRAl^naBRRY. 

(What  is  the  best  strawberry— either  early 
or  late— for  private  use  and  preserving.  I  do 
not  care  about  slxe,  but  want  good  quality. 
It  is  to  be  grown  near  Philadelphia.  If  it 
be  pistillate,  state  best  pollenizer  for  it.— 
M.  ROBINSON.) 

—To  select  only  one  strawbernr  is  rather  a 
dlfflcuH  matter.  We  would  prefer  to  recom- 
mend three.  Certainly  try  the  new  varieties, 
Bismarck  and  Clyde,  and  among  the  old  ones, 
Sharplees.  All  three  have  perfect  flowers.  If 
your  soil  is  rich  and  deep  Parker  Barle  Is  a 

grand  strawberry,  and  may  be  substituted  for 
harpless.  unless  time  Is  an  object,  the  last- 
named  being  a  late  variety.  In  fact,  neither 
of  those  named  are  early  kinds.  On  heavy 
soil  Leader  Is  a  wonder  in  earliness. 

OHRYSANTHBMUAIS. 

(To  M.  Robinson.)— Pompon  Chrysanthe- 
mums may  be  pinched  back  several  times  be- 
tween  now  and  July,  so  as  to  induce  a  branch- 
ing habit.  The  chief  beauty  of  the  pompon 
is  in  thii  cluster,  not  in  the  individual  bloom. 
Plants  will  bloom  outside  until  severe  frost 
sets  in. 

PRBlUrM  COSMOS. 
.(To  M.  R.,  Aiken,  S.  C.)— Our  premiums  are 
offered  only  for  new  subscriptions,  as  an- 
nounced, and  we  cannot  supply  them  on  any 
other  terms.  If  you  desire  to  get  the  seeds 
or  plants  otherwise  you  must  purchase  direct 
from  those  offering  such.  6ee  advertising 
columns. 

PRUNING  GRAPB  VINE». 

(Is  it  now  too  late  to  prune  grape  vines  7— 
REV.  M.  H.  B.) 

—The  time  as  to  when  it  is  safe  or  not  to 
prune  grape  vines,  depends  entirely  on  the 
condition  of  growth  and  the  flow  of  sap.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  H  Is  now  dangerously  late  to 
do  the  pruning. 

OUR  SCHEMB  FOR  180T. 

(To  Rev.  M.  H.  B.)— In  reply  to  your  ques- 
tion we  think  If  you  compare  the  numbers 
of  this  year  with  those  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  you  will  see  that  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  receiving  considerably 
more  attention  now.  At  all  events,  it  Is 
our  intention  that  they  should. 

WEIBVILS     IN     SEEDS. 

(Would  Peas  and  Beans  which  are  full  of 
weevils  grow  If  planted  in  the  usual  way?— 
Rev.  M.  H.  B.) 

—No  doubt  a  certain  proportion  of  the  seed 
would  germinate,  but  results  would  be  very 
uncertain,  and  plants  of  diminished  vigor 
would  come  up.  The  whole  matter  rests  on 
just  how  badly  the  seeds  have  been  damaged. 
we  should  advise  the  purchase  of  new  seed;  it 
is  cheap  enough. 

OARING  FOR  PALMS. 

(Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  make  palms 
grow;  whether  they  require  a  rich  soil  and 
very  much  sun;  how  often  should  they  be 
watered?— X.) 

—Palms  require  but  little  soli,  a  moderate 
amount  of  water,  a  warm  position,    but  not 


exposed  to  full  sunshine,  for  a  subdued  light 
makes  a  better  color  on  the  leaves. 

CULTIVATING   FIBLD    CORN. 

(Should  fleld  corn  be  cultivated  by  a  culti- 
vator, or  by  a  double  shovel  plow?  Are  there 
any  stages  of  fleld  corn  growth  where  you 
would  use  a  double  shovel  plow?— H.  C.  W.) 

—We  prefer  to  use  the  cultivator  for  this 
crop.  At  the  last  cultivating,  or  just  before 
the  com  is  too  large  to  go  through,  the  double 
plow  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

TO   GROUT  OALADIUM  BSOVLBNTUM. 

(What  treatment  of  Caladlum  eecnlentum 
will  insure  the  largest  leaves;  kind  of  soil; 
depth  of  planting;  situation,  whether  in  full 
sunlight  or  partial  shade.  Would  it  aid  to 
remove  the  new  side  shoots;  and  if  so,  how 
can  it  be  done  without  injury  to  the  bulb? 
Is  there  any  danger  of  one  watering?  If  not, 
instead  of  planting  in  the  border  would  any- 
thing be  gained  by  sinking  a  tub  or  barrel 
and  fllling  with  soil  and  planting  in  that 
and  keeping  it  saturated  with  water?— IN- 
QUIRER.) 

—Caladlum  esculentum  revels  in  a  rich  light 
soil  in  an  exposed  sunny  position,  but  is  ac- 
commodating enough  to  do  fairly  well  in  lees 
favored  posiUons.  It  makes  but  little  dif- 
ference whether  the  side  shoots  be  removed 
or  not.  if  the  main  tuber  is  healthy  and 
strong.  Plant  moderately  deep;  water  cop- 
iously from  time  to  time.  Nothing  would  be 
gained  by  tubbing  or  potting  to  sink  in  the 
border;  sometimes  this  is  done  to  sink  in 
the  lawn. 

DATURAS. 

(How  should  Daturas  be  treated.— C.  P., 
Ohio.) 

—Daturas  may  'bt  planted  In  any  rich  gar. 
den  soil;  they  like  lots  of  water  and  sunshine. 


and  flower  better  when  the  roots  becoma  eon- 
tracted  in  the  pot  or  tub. 

RAISING  IVATBR  LILIBS  FROM  SBfi) 

CHow  oan  I  ratee  blue  Zanxibar  Water  liUei 
from  seed?  Directions  on  the  packet  say  not 
to  cover  seer  at  all;  is  this  correct?— U  M.  8., 
IlL 

—The  tender  apecies,  such  as  Nymphass 
Zanslbereptie  and  its  forms  may  be  sown  si 
any  seaaon,  lave  late  In  fkU  or  early  wlnUr; 
spring  la  tiie  beet  season,  and  March  ike 
beet  month.  Sow  in  pots  or  seed  pans,  uiaf 
soil  similar  to  that  used  for  other  flower  sesda 
Sow  the  seed  on  a  smooth  surtaoe  and  cotw 
with  light  sandy  eoil  or  pure  sand.  After 
sowinc  stand  the  pots  in  shallow  water  for 
a  few  hours;  this  will  allow  the  soil  and 
the  seed  to  become  thoroughly  saturated  u 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  seed  has  bsis 
kept  dry  for  months,  and  if  put  under  watei 
at  once  it  would  immediately  rise  to  the  sor* 
face  and  spread  in  every  direction.  After  the 
seed  pots  nave  stood  some  time  they  should 
be  submerged  in  water  (about  three  iadtm 
below  the  aurface),  in  a  temperature  of  n 
degrees;  they  should  have  plenty  of  sunhght 
and,  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  have  attainec 
two  or  three  leaves  they  should  be  pricked 
off  into  pots  or  pans,  and  when  floating  leavM 
appear  should  be  potted  into  8-inch  poti. 
When  well  rooted  re-pot  Into  5  Incfa 
or  8  inch  pots,  or  plant  out  vher* 
Intended  for  summer  blooming.  Use  sol 
of  a  heavier  texture  when  potting  singly, 
two  parts  turfy  loam  and  one  of  old  manore, 
the  same  will  do  for  summer  quarters,  with 
a  small  addition  of  bone  dust  or  horn  shavliif 
— W.  T. 
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WHITE  LEAD  is  like  a 
great  many  other  articles 
offered  for  sale  ;  some  good,  some 
bad.  (See  list  of  the  brands  which 
are  genuine,  or  good.)  They  are 
made  by  the  <<  old  Dutch"  pro- 
cess of  slow  corrosion.  Avoid 
getting  the  other  sort  by  mak- 
ing sure  of  the  brand. 

|-^p|f^f^  By  using  National  Lead  Co.'»  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
r^ir  s^s^  ors.  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtahied.  Pamphlet  giviof 
*  *V*^  '^  valuable  information  and  card  showins  samples  of  co4on  free ; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  liousea  of  different  dengns  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 
uoniaruja.  intending  to  paint. 

Natimial  Lead  Co.,  i   Broadway,  New  York. 
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New  York. 

The  general  tone  of  the  fruU  and  vegetable 
market  ic  excellent;  stock  of  all  kinde,  eepe- 
eially  Tegetablei.  la  abundant,  but  clears  out 
freely  at  fairly  remunerative  prices. 

Hothouse  strawberries  are  falling  In  price 
a  little  owing  to  the  full  supply  of  Southern 
berries  now  in.  prices  this  week  are  down 
to  IS  per  Quart  for  No.  1,  and  40c.  for  No.  S. 

Cucunrbera  are  moving  very  freely  at  figures 
varying  from  90c.  per  dosen  to  I1.12  for  No.  1. 

Mushrooms  are  selling  much  better  than 
they  were;  prices  this  week  run  from  30c  to 
<0e.  per  lb. 

Hothouse  tomatoes  80c.  per  lb. 

Radishes  |1.60  to  «2.60  per  100  bundles. 

Hothouse  lettuce  are  hardly  as  etlfl  this 
week  as  before  reported.  76c.  per  dozen  being 
the  average  top  figure  for  fancy  unless  for  a 
<ew  very  special  heads. 

Aspavigns  Is  stiffening,  sales  being  made  for 
special  stock  from  |3.60  to  16.00  per  dosen 
bunches. 

Bermuda  parsley  per  box,  |L00  to  11.26.    Ro- 
maine,  |1.28  per  U  heads;  onions,  No.  1,  per 
box,  n-»  to  12.60;  No.  2.  |2.00. 
Apples. 
Baldwin,  w'n  N.  T.  gd  to  fey.  per  bbl.l  6201  7B 

Rnssst.  State,  per  barrel 1  oOm  75 

Greening,  w'n  N  T..  prime,  per  bbL.l  S7#l  GO 

— W*n  N.  Y..  usual  loU 1  UOl  25 

Stravrberrles. 

Fla..  refrigerator  fght,  fey,  per  quart   260    80 

Fla.,  ioe  boxes,  pme  to  fey,  per  quart    26d    28 

Fla.,  lee  boxes,  common  to  fair 160   16 

Vegetables. 

Asparagus,  choioe.  pev  dos.  bunches. . 

—Fair  to  prime,  per  dos.  bunches.8 
Beets   Fla.,  new,  per  bush,  crate....    71 

—Charleston,  per  100  bunches 4 

Cabbages.  Charleston,  per  bbl.  crate.  .1 

—Florida,  per  barrel  crate 1 

— L.  I.,  per  100 2( 

Cele^,  Callfomia.  per  dozen  stalks. .    I 

—Fla.,  large  to  extra,  dos.  stalks..!  OOdl  26 

Cueombers,  Bastern.  per  dosen 1  00<  il  12 

Kale.  Norfolk.  Scotch,  per  bbl 60<  I 

—Norfolk.  Sprouts,  per  barrel 

Lettvoe,  Fla..  prime,  per  H-bbl.  bask.2 

—Charleston,   per  bush,   basket....! 

— N.  C,  per  barrel 2 

— Bsstem.   per  dosen 

Onions,  Eastern  white,  per  bbl 6  ..^ 

— Sastem  red,  per  bbl 4  6006  00 

—Bastern.  yellow,  per  bbl 4  6005  00 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier 8  00O4  00 

Pesa  Oa.,  per  bush,  crate  or  bask.2  6008  00 

-^aiarleston.   per  basket 8  00<  «  60 

Rsdishes,  Norfolk,  per  basket 1  OOOl  60 

Splnaeh.  Norfolk,  per  bbl 7601  00 

Squish.  Florida,  per  bushel  orate.... 1  8601  76 
Tooiatoes.  Fla..  pme  to  fey.  per  c'rier.4  00O6  00 

--Key  West,  per  carrier !  60O8  00 

TnnUps.  Canada.  Russia,  per  bbl....    600   66 

Philadelphia. 

All  kinds  of  both  fruit  and  vegetables  have 
been  cleaned  up  better  this  past  week,  buyei« 
having  been  more  plentiful. 

Pansy  plants  are  now  being  received  from 
the  Jersey  growers,  and  are  selling  at  |4.00 
per  lOO.  -^        T' 

Apples  have  sold  much  better,   and  prices 
have  advanced  over  thoae  of  last  week. 
Baldwins,  fancy,  per  bbl 1  660!  76 

-F|dr,  per  bbl 1  2601  60 

B«i  Davis,  fancy,  per  bbl 1  7602  00 

Strawberries.  Ftorida,  are  more  plentiful, 
est  not  of  improved  quality;  now  selling  260 
86c.  per  qt 

^^to^has  been  very  scarce,  and  was  held 
<atJ6.00O6.00  per  bbl.  on  Monday. 

Bgg  plant,  Fla..  has  also  been  held  firm  at 
13.60  per  crate,  finding  few  buyers  at  this 
prtoe. 

New  cabbage  has  improved,  and  Is  much 
more  in  demand  than  It  was  last  week;  the 
qiuUty  is  also  better. 

Onions  are  much  firmer,  but  owing  to  ad- 
vanced prices  sales  have  dropped  off  the  last 
lew  days. 

Tomatoes  are  scarce  and  have  been  In  de- 
>BUd;  prices  firm. 

Muibrooms  aro  also  becoming  scarcer;  prices 
hare  advanced  to  86040c.  per  lb.,  and  all 
«ock  has  been  sold  out  at  this  figure. 
Weragus,  per  dos  bunches 8 

B««t8.  Fla..  per  bush,  basket 

■-Charleston,  per  100  bunches 2 

^«bages,  Fla..  per  bbl.  crate 1 

-Charleston,  per  bbl.  crate 1 

<J«ltt7,  Fla..  per  dos.  stalks 

-New  Orleans,  per  dos.  stalks 

Kalt.  Norfolk,  per  bbl 

Uttace.  Fla..  H  bbl.  basket 2 

-na.,  fair  to  sood  1 

---N.  C.  per  bbl  4 

<«l«u,  Bastern  white,  per  bbl 6 

—■astern,  yellow,  per  bbl 4 

j^Zf^&P^  red.  per  bbl 4 

Pms,  Fku,  per  bushel  box 1 

RadUdies.  Charteston,  red  per  100  bchsl 

^,r<*«rieston,  white,  per  100  bunchs.8 
-2™*  Beans,  Fla.,  perorate M 

S*iafth,  Norfolk,  per  bbl 1 

^oinajtoes,  Fla.,  prime,  per  crate 8 

-Fla.  fair,  per  crate 2 

—Hothouse,  per  U> 86#    40 


BostoDt  Mass. 

There  was  a  very  good  demand  for  hot- 
house cucumbers  all  last  week  at  88010  per 
hundred;  a  little  quieter  at  tJime  of  writing, 
but  that  is  not  considered  of  any  importance. 
Hothouse  lettuce  finds  a  quick  sale  at  81  per 
dozen.  Mushrooms  are  a  little  slow,  moving 
at  75c.  per  pound. 

New  beets  are  quick  at  I2.25O2.60  per  doxen 
bunches. 

Florida  cabbage  $1.5002.00  per  crate.  With 
old  stock  moving  freely  at  65c.  per  bbl.,  or 
about  113 .per  ton;  red  cabbage  $1.76  per  bbl. 

Hubbard  squash,  nearby,  limited  demand, 
I46O60  per  ion. 

Massachusetts  onions  already  cornered,  $6.50 
per  bbl.;  estimated  about  500  bbls.  still  in  the 
"Corner";   Bermuda  onions.   $2.50  per   crate. 

Romalne  finds  slow  sale  at  |101>25  a  dozen 
heads. 

Celery— Some  Florida  stock  here;  fine  stock 
quick  sale  at  |6  a  dozen;  home  stock  all 
gone. 

Virginia  spinach  U  per  bbl. ;  kale  50c. 

Old  carrots  or  beets  $1.50  per  bbl;  turnips 
8101.25  a  bbl. ;  parsnips  |1  a  bushel. 

white  or  red  radishes,  new,  60c.  a  dosen. 

Bermuda  potatoes,  little  scarce.  810  a  bbl.; 
Havana,  $8;  choice  Maine.  40c.  a  bushel; 
readers  will  see  that  the  demand  for  new 
potatoes  must  be  somewhat  limited. 

Dandelion  greens,  81  P«r  bushel:  beet  greens, 
81.26;  Boston  likes  greens,  or  what  is  some- 
times known  as  salads;  mint,  75c.  per  dozen 
bunches. 

Rhubarb  pBes  are  not  sought  after  with  ap- 
ples so  plenty,  therefore  hot-house  stock  is 
easier,  809c.  a  lb.,  with  Western  little  firmer, 
at  606c  a  lb. 

Asparagus,  light  receipts,  much  better  de- 
mand  84*6006  a  dosen. 

Leeks,  76c.  a  dozen  bunches;  artichokes.  $1.60 
08-00  a  bushel;  oyster  plant,  81  s  dozen 
bunches;  green  limes,  8l.00Ol-(P  a  hundred; 
Florida  beans.  $2.60^00  a  bushel,  with  quite 
good  sale;  egg  plant  about  gone,  some  ordi- 
nary stock  ofTerlng  81*50  a  dosen. 


Home-grown  horse  radish,  large  roots.  8010c. 
a  lb. ;  Western.  5c.  a  lb. ;  parsley,  81  a  bushel. 

Florida  strawberries  36040c.  a  quart;  much 
better  stock  offered  this  week,  more  sven  In 
quality  and  also  lighter  supply. 

No  blackberries  hero;  none  wanted. 

Hot-house  tomatoes.  85c.  a  lb.;  choice  Flori- 
da stock.  $4.0005.00  six  basket  carrier. 

Choice  repacked  Baldwins  or  Russets,  81-250 
1.50;  choice  Spies,  $1.7502.00,  with  some  giltp 
edge  double  extra  assorted  Spies,  $8.000100 
a  barrel. 


BIRDS   AND   INSBCTS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  in  Springfield  (Mass.),  W.  W.  Col- 
bum  spoke  of  several  phases  of  bird  life. 
Birds  are  the  protection  of  our  farms  and 
gardens,  and  there  are  different  forms  of 
insect  life  on  which  they  feed.  Robins, 
sparrowa  and  thrushes  work  on  the  ground. 
The  woodpecker  family  works  in  the  trSM 
and  the  little  put-hatch  works  in  the  bark. 
With  his  little  creepers  the  nut-hatch  runs 
around  the  tree  and  up  and  down  it  at  a 
lively  rate.  The  chickadee  works  on  ths 
twigis  and  leaves  and  so  all  over  the  tre« 
the  Insects  are  eaten.  The  flycatchers  and 
the  king  bird  take  the  adult  insect  on  the 
wing.  Asked  why  the  bluebird  was  so 
much  more  rare  than  it  use^  to  be  ICr.  Gol- 
bum  replied  that  it  was  because  of  the 
cold  winter  down  South  two  years  ago, 
which  killed  off  a  great  number.  Birds 
were  killed  by  flying  against  electric  wires, 
lighthouses  and  window  glass.  The  as- 
pect is  serious  as  threatening  the  reducing 
the  numbers  of  birds,  and  they,  are  also 
driven  from  civilisation  by  the  cutting 
down  of  bushes  and  groves  near  the  out* 
skirts  of  towns. 


A  CmPTIB  OM  COLDS 

SIMPLE  PRECAUTIONS  THAT  MAY  PREVENT 
SERIOUS  CONSEQUENCES. 

The   Danger  of   Neglecting  a  "Coninion  Cold.'' 

Serious  and  Often  Fatal  Maladies  may 

Result  front  Carelessness. 


Ftom  the  Newr%  HdrrtoonZmny,  Ia>, 


In  most  instances  colds  are  the  result  of 
imprudence  or  a  lack  of  forethought.  Even 
in  cases  where  a  sudden  change  in  the 
weather  or  an  unavoidable  exposure  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  first  slight  cold,  fresh  and 
more  severe  colds  may  be  avoided  by  ob- 
serving a  little  care.  But  '*  a  mere  cold  "  is 
such  a  common  thing  and  causes  so  little 
inconvenience  that  notwithstanding  all  pre- 
vious experiences  we  neglect  to  take  the 
most  simple  precautions,  in  the  way  of 
wearing  suitable  clothing,  the  avoidance  of 
draughts,  etc. 

One  should  always  bear  in  mind  the 
necessity  of  exercisins  a  constant  vigilance 
to  avoid  catching  cold.  -When  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  house  is  higher  than  that  out  of 
doors,  never  go  out  without  puttins:  on  an 
additional  wrap.  Never  sit  in  a  cold  room 
even  though  you  do  not  feel  chilly.  And  it 
is  better  to  suffer  a  little  discomfort  from 
wearing  heavy  underclothing  than  to  run 
the  risk  of  a  chill. 

The  following  letter  from  a  lady  in  Sicily 
Island,  La.,  graphically  illustrates  the  dis- 
tressing consequences  that  are  liable  to  fol- 
low a  simple  cold. 

**  In  reDTuary,  1896,  I  had  a  severe  cold 
which  settled  on  my  lungs,  resulting  in  a 
serious  cough.  My  appetite  failed,  and  I 
becatie  so  weak  that  I  waa  scarcely  able  to 
walk  across  the  room.  I  weighed  onlv 
ninety-four  pounds,  and  had  given  up  all 
hope  of  recovery  when  I  happened  to  read 
an  article  in  a  newspaper  describing  8«me 


cures  effected  by  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 
and  concluded  ts  try  them. 

'*!  commenced  using  them,  and  before  1 
had  taken  half  a  bex  I  felt  like  a  new  crea- 
ture. My  appetite  was  restored,  my  cough 
grew  less,  and  I  was  able  to  sleep  soundly  at 
night,  which  I  bad  been  unable  to  do  for 
months  before. 

**  After  taking  two  boxes  of  the  pills  I  was 
weighed  again  and  to  my  astonishment  my 
weight  was  113  pounds,  a  gain  of  19  pounds. 
Previous  to  taking  the  pills,  I  had  suffered 
with  cold  hands  and  feet,  but  now  hav^  no 
trouble  whatever  from  that  source. 

**  I  can  truly  sav  I  am  now  in  better  health 
than  I  have  been  for  years.  The  effect  of  the 
Pink  Pills  is  wonderful,  and  I  can  recom- 
mend them  in  all  cases  of  debility  and  weak- 
ness. 

Mrs.  a.  L.  Stafford." 

Dr.  Williams*  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a 
condensed  farm,  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blo^d 
and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  an 
unfailing  specific  for  such  diseases  as  loco- 
motor ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus* 
dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  nerv- 
ous headache,  the  after  affect  of  la  grippe, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  pale  and  swallow 
complexions,  all  forms  ef  weakness  either  in 
mals  or  female.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  by  all 
dealers,  or  will  be  sent  poet  paid  on  receipt 
of  price,  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for 
$3.50,  by  addressing  Dr.  Williams*  Medicine 
Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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OUR    PREMIUMS    ARE    OFFERED    with  a  view  to  interesting  present  ^bscnbm  to 
obtain  us  New  Subscriptions,  and  for  so  doing 
we  expect  them  to  obtain  the  new  subscriber  and  retain  the  premium.     If  the  subscriber  they  procure 
wants  a  premium  (and  he  doubtless  will)  he,  in  turn,  should  interest  himself  in  the  same  way.     New 
names  sent  in  direct  are,  of  course,  also  entitled  to  our  premium  offers. 
Every  premium  offered  by  American  Gardening  in  1897  will  be  select  and  valuable,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
all  orders  will  be  filled  direct  from  growers  who  seek  the  trade  of  our  readers,  and  so  are  making  us  great 
concessions,  the  premiums  will,  as  a  rule,  be  in  themselves  worth  the  full  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 


LORD  PENZANCE'S 

Hew  yYBH  Sweet  Bmiiii. 

Quite  a  New  Feature  in  Roses. 


The  foliage  of  every  one  of  them  is 
as  sweetly  scented  as  the  old- 
fkshioned   Sweet  Briar  that 
grew    in    our    grand- 
mothers' gardens. 

The  Sweet  Briar  or  Eglantine,  is  ao- 

knowled^ed  by  all  to  possess  one  of  the 
sweetest  perfumes  that  nature  has  pro- 
vided and  its  delicious  scent  is  the  object 
for  which  it  is  usually  cultivated.  These 
new  varieties,  now  for  the  first  time 
placed  in  oommeroe,  are  vast  improve- 
ments upon  the  old  sorts.  They  are  hy- 
brids (obtained  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord 
Penssance)  between  the  common  Sweet 
Briar  and  various  old-fashioned  garden 
Boses  and  are  possessed  of  many  advan- 
tages. 

The  flowers  arebomeln  wondroui  profuilon. 
and  vary  In  color  from  white,  throai^h  Heveral 
shades  of  pink,  to  very  dark  red  or  crimson. 

The  plants  ars  perfectly  hardy  even  in  very 
bleak  and  exposed  positions. 

For  vigor  of  growth  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing In  the  rose  world  to  equal  them .  Plants 
three  years  old  have  now  many  shoots  on 
them  that  rise  to  the  hei^cht  of  twelve  feet. 
These,  with  a  slightly  outward  bend,  and 
clothed  with  flowen*  of  exquisite  tlnt«,  pro- 
duce a  gorgeous  effect. 

Tho  bods  arr  the  nrast  graceful,  sweet  and 
delicate  objects  imai^nable. 

The  flowers  are  single  or  semi-double,  and 
this  adds  lightness  and  elef^ance  to  their 
beauty.    « 

After  the  flowers  are  over,  they  are  followed 
by  bright  scarlet  seed  pods  or  **  nips"  Ingreat 
numbers,  which,  nestling  amonK  the  deep 
srreen,  scented  follaflre,  make  the  plant  delight- 
fully ornamental  till  quite  late  in  the  autumn. 

No  garden  will  be  esteemed  complete 

which  does  not  possess  a  group  of  Hybrid 
Sweet  Briars.  They  are  so  sweetly  scent- 
ed, so  beautiful  in  color,  so  hardy  and 
free  from  disease  and  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects, as  to  make  them  eagerly  sought 
after  by  all  the  knowing  ones. 


This  * 

is  Our 

Offer. 


*  For  one  NB  W  snbseriptloii 
to  AmorloAB  Oardonlng  at 
•1.00,  we  will  forward  you* 
all  eharcos  prepaid,  roar 
choice  of  two  of  the  three 
following  Tarieties : 

Meg  Merrilies,  Red. 

Anne  of  Geierstein,  Pink. 

Brenda,  Blush  White. 


The  above  to  be  well-established  plants 
out  ofaVi  inch  pots. 

The  colleotion  of  Three  above  Plants  for 
one  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  to  American 
Gardening  at  SI. 96. 

These  plants  will  be  forwarded  to  our  Rub- 
Bcrlbers  direct  from  the  grower«,  eminently 
responsible  people,  who  guarantee  them  to  be 
true  to  name  and  color. 

Plants  ready  for  shipment  May  I.  Orders 
booked  now,  however,  owinp  to  the  expect- 
ed enormous  demand. 


0 


m  GREATEST  1897  PREMIUM. 


Tile    Wonderful    New    Climbing    Rose 

Yellow  Rambler  (Aglaia| 


A  worthy    COMPANION   to   the   well-loiown    Crimson    Bambler. 
The  Hardiest  Yellow  Olimblnir  Bose  Bver  Introdnccd. 

Tellow  Rjuntoler  bears  it«  flowers  In  imraense  clusters,  often  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty  blossoms  in  a  bunch,  the  trusses  being  of  handsome  pyramidal 
shape. 

YellO'w  RamMer  holds  its  bloomi 
from  three  to  four  weeks  without  fad- 
ing ;  a  large  bush  in  full  bloom  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  sights  Imagin- 
able. 

YellO'W  Ramtoler  is  a  clear  decided 
yellow,  in  marked  contrast  to  maor 
roses  so  described,  but  which  have 
I        really  only  a  yellow  tinge. 

i  YellO'W  Ramtoler  is  very  vigoroiu; 
well-established  plants  often  making 
shoots  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height  in  a 
single  season. 

YellO'w  Ramtoler  represents  the  tri- 
umph of  theceuturyinthe  hybrldlihif 
art.  and  is  the  most  valuable  intro- 
duction in  recent  years. 

TellO'w  RamMer  is  very  sweetlj 
scented. 

TellO'w  Ramtoler  combines  the 
climbing  habit  and  decided  jeUow 
color  with  hardiness. 

ITellO'w  Ramtoler  will  withstand, 
without  protection,  a  xero  tempera- 
ture; with  protection  it  will  thrive 
where  any  other  rose  will. 

Yelloinr  Ramtoler  is  thus  adapted 
to  successful  culture  in  nearly  all  of 
the  northern  parts  of  the  Cnlted 
States. 


YELLOW  KAMbLEK  AS  A  CLIMBER. 


Yellow  Rambler  is  absolutely  NEW  on  the  market  and  will  prove 
the  sensation  of  1897  1 

Yelloinr  Ramliler  premiums  will  be  shipped  direct  to  our  sub- 
scribers from  the  introducers,  one  of  the  largest  and*most  reliable 
firms  of  nurserymen  in  the  country. 

All  Stock:  is  guaranteed  pure  and  will  be  shipped  in  good  condition. 

DON'T  YOU  WANT  A  YELLOW  RAMBLER  ROSE? 

You  Can  Earn  One  in  Ten  Minutes  ! 

lie  A  n  ftlTD  APPPD  ^®  ^^^  forward,  all  charges  prepaid,  one  well* 
IrCAll  UUK  UrrCrll.  established  plant  of  TeUow  Bambler  Rose,  froB 
^  2%  Inch  pot,  for  ONE  5EW  SUBSCRIPTION  to  Amerlean  GArdenlBr  »* 
$1.00,  or  six  plants  for  Are  NEW  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

The  same  plant  will  not  be  sold  In  1897  for  le«8  than  50  cents.  Plants  will  be  shipped  on 
and  aft«;r  March  15th.  It  is  expected  that  the  demand  for  this  New  Rose  will  be  phenomenAl, 
and  we  advise  those  of  our  readers  who  want  a  plant  to  be  early  with  their  order. 


April  lo,  1897. 
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Offer  No.  45. 

COLLECTION  OF  ROSES. 


One  Hmfrmno 
Ob«  Mn&e.  OamlUe 
Marte  OniUot 


Iphetoa 
ifiidesiiuUd 


Orimaon  Bambler 
One  Meteor 
One  Papa  Gontler 
One  Hermosa 
One  L«  Fmnoe 
One  Bride 


Sorely  the  good  things  of  this  earth  are 
open  to  eyerrone  who  exhibits  a  little 
enerffy.  Realize  70a  can  obtain  the  aboTe 
•et  of  Tw6lTe  Magniflcent  Roses  as  a  pre- 
minm  for  one  new  subscription  to  Ameri- 
OAir  Gabdkning,  and  that  it  will  not  take 
70a  more  than  a  few  minutes'  work  to 
aooomplish  this,  then  send  and  get  your 
reward. 


Offer  No.  41. 


6REENVILLE  APPLL 

(Dowalag's  Winter  Jlalden  Bliuh). 

For  one  new  subscription  we  will  send 
by  express,  receiver  to  pay  charges, 

Fovr  8-Year-Old  Plants, 


Reed  the  description :  This  fine  apple   was 
prodnced  from  seed  of  the  Pall  Maiden  Blush 


bj  Jason  Downing:,  in  Darke  County,  O.,  in 
the  Spring  of  1774.    It  made  a  vigorous  grov 
and  at  the  age  of  7  years  it  bore  some  excellent 


fruit,  from  which  time  it  has  produced  fruit 
aonually.  The  originator  states  that  in  1888,  at 
the  age  of  ia  rears  from  seed,  it  yielded  15 
bashels  of  picked  apples.  Grower  has  been 
noticing  the  behavior  of  this  apple  for  the  past 
10  years,  growing  it  both  in  nursery  and 
orchard,  and  from  the  weight  of  testimony  in 
iu  favor,  has  decided  to  grow  it  in  quantities 
to  supply  the  increased  deniand.  Description : 
Pruit  large,  irregular,  sometimes  flattened, 
sad  at  other  times  slightly  elongated,  inclining 
toconic  ;  generally  angular,  skin  li)?ht  waxen 
yellow,  with  a  bright  red  cheek  in  the  sun : 
itock  short,  usually  projecting  half  as  high  as 
cavity,  though  in  a  few  specimens  it  projects 
to  its  surface  and  beyond,  inserted  in  a  deep 
cavity,  often  surrounded  with  russet:  calyx 
tmall,  basin  of  moderate  depth,  flesh  yellowish, 
crisp,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  very  pleasant,  mild, 
Mb-acfd  flavor.  It  has  a  fragrant  odor;  quality 
▼ery  good  Season,  December  to  April.  Tree 
«  food  grower  and  bearer. 


Offbr  No.  63« 


HARDY  EVERGREENS. 


Your  choice  of  any 
one  of  the  below  offers 
of  Hardy  Evergreens 
for  one  NEW  sub- 
scription. This  is  a 
great  big  offer  for  the 
money,  and  invaluable 
to  any  one  wishing  to 
set  out  ayouug  planta- 
tion, plants  from 
Illinois, 


Pine,   6 


Seoteh 
inches. 
B-50    "White 

inches. 


Pino,   4 


O— SO  Norway  Spmee, 

8  to  4  inches. 
I>— 50  Amerlean  Arbor 

Vitas,  4  Inches. 
B-f5    Bed    Cedar,    4 

inohes. 
F— 95  HemloekSpmee, 

4  inches. 
0>-15   Blue  Spmce,   4 

inches. 
H— 85  I>onglas  Spraee, 

4  Inches. 
J— 15  Pleoa  Ooneolor, 

4  inches. 


Offer  No.  58. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

This  collection  comprises  a  very  fine 
assortment  of  eleven  standard  large  flower- 
ing varieties,  from  2i-inch  pots,  good 
plants,  and  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one 
new  subscription;  plants  grown  in  Mary- 
land. Ready  for  delivery  on  and  after 
April  15.  These  plants  will  do  well  out- 
doors in  mild  climate,  whilst  in  more 
exposed  sections  to  bring  them  to  full 
maturity  in  the  fall  they  should  have 
partial  shelter. 

Mdme.  F.   Bergmann.-The  earliest  of  all 
large  varieties ;  color  while,  of  great  excel- 
lence. 
Ivory.- A  popular  favorite ;  very  dwarf  and 

free  flowering. 
Miss     llinnie     Wanamaker.  —  Pure    white 

Japanese ;  one  ot  the  standard  varieties. 
Golden  Wedding.— The  most  exquisite  yel- 

'  low  Japanese  extant. 
Eugene  DaiUedouse.— Monster  flowers;  yel- 
low Japanese. 
W.  H  Lincoln.— The  champion  late  flowering 

yellow ;  a  grand  variety. 
Col.  W.  B.  Smith.— Japanese  incurved  bronse. 
Mrs.  J.  O.  Whilldin.— Earliest  of  the  ]apan- 
ese  yellows.    In  flower  same  timeas  Mdme. 
P.  Rergmann,  Oct.  4  to  7. 
T.  H.  Halloek.— Color  rosy  pearl;  Japanese. 
Maud  Dean.— The  most  charming  pink  Japan- 
ese ever  introduced ;  asrood  market  variety. 
Culling fordii.— A  reflexed   variety   of  good 
reputation ;  color  deepest  crimsen. 


Offer  No.  61. 

COLLECTION   OF 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

The  following  col- 
lection will  be  sent, 
postpaid,  for  one  new 
subscription.  It  em- 
braces ten  5  cent 
packets  and  seven  10 
cent  packets ;  valued 
in  all  at  $1.20.  The 
varieties  offered  are 
all  standard,  the 
packets  regular  size, 
the  seeds  iresh  and 
true  to  name,  and  reliable.  We  feel 
assured  the  grower  will  fill  this  order  to 
your  very  complete  satisfaction. 


Beet,  Eclipse. 
Bean,  Bush  Refusree. 
Cabbage,      Premium 

Flat  Dutch. 
Carrot,    Henderson*8 

Intermediate. 
Celery,     Henderson^s 

H  Dwarf. 
Com,  Crosby. 
Cuenmber,   White 

Spine. 
I#ettnee,  Tennis  Ball. 
Music    Melon,     New 

Hackensack. 


Parsnip,  Long 
,  SmootK 

Peas,  Alaska. 

Badlsb,  White  Tipped 
Turnip. 

Spinaeli,  Thick 
Leaved. 

Sqnaah,  Bush  Orook 
Neck,  Yellow. 

Squash,  Boston  Mar- 
row. 

Tomato,  Early  Ruby. 

Burpee's  Bnsn 
LJma. 


Offer  No.  46. 

THE   CELEBRATED 

GREEI  MOONTilR  GRIPE 

One  2  or  8  year  vine  and  one  1  year 
vine;  two  vines  in  all.  Sent,  postpaid, 
for  one  new  subscription. 

The  Celebrated 
Green  Mountain 
Grape  is  fast 
commg  to  the 
front  and  is 
bound  to  stay. 
It  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the 
earliest  good 
irrape  on  the 
market.  It  is  the 
mosi  delicate 
and  delicious 
grape  grown  out 
of  doors.  It  is  a 
strong-  growing, 
healtliy  vine,  an 
enormous  and 
early  bearer, 
with  well  shoul- 
dered  and  hand- 
so  me  bunches. 
No  one  grape  possesses  so  many  merits  as  the 
Green  Mountain.  The  ftrm  making  this  offer 
are  headquarters  for  this  vine  and  have  over  an 
acre  out  as  a  vineyard. 


Offer   No.   51. 

Stat,  Peslpsid,  for  sniy  ens  NEW  Sybtcriptloa  at  II. 

TEN    FINE 


HE1IEST,  EiRUEST,  BEST. 


Mrs.    Higginboiham.    Best   of  all   Ostrich 

Plumes. 
Oloriana.  The  pretty  twisted  petalled  yellow. 
Marie  liOnise.    A  grand  white. 
Pitcher  and  M aada.   A  variety  of  two  colors. 
Kate  Brown.  BarUeet  and  best  for  the  garden. 
Pros.  Smith.    A  robuf>t  pink. 
Silver  Clend.   Pale  salmon. 
G.  W.  Cltllds.   Finest  of  the  reds. 
Major  Bonn affon.    The  best  yellow. 
Mrs.  Henry  Bobinson.     The  queen  of  all 

the  whites. 

Amongst  all  the  wealth  of  Florals  boun* 
tiful  >>tore,  and  the  wonderful  offers  by  the 
various  growers  who  have  contributed  to 
our  rich  and  varied  premium  list,  thete 
will  be  found  none  more  enticing  nor  more 
valuable  than  the  above.  Requiring  but 
a  minimum  of  care  in  warm  localities  and. 
slight  protection  to  mature  in  more  severe ' 
climate,  and  rewarding  the  cultivator  with 
a  wealth  of  bloom  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  the  other  glories  of  the  garden  are 
fast  disappearing,  what  flower  lover  would 
ignore  the  claim  of  the  Chrysanthemum  f 
And  where,  we  ask,  will  vou  find  a 
duplicaie  of  this  woiiderful  offer  f  This 
collection  comprises  several  different  tyx)e8, 
incurved,  r^exed,  eArly,  late,  ostrich 
plume,  variegated,  as  well  as  a  representar 
tion  of  all  colors. 
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UR  PREMIUMS  ARE  OFFERED  Tsli7J^SS:^i:rtlZ'^^,''.':t^ 

j  I  them  to  obtain  the  new  subscriber  and  retain  the  premium.    If  the  subscriber  they  procure  wants  a  premium  (and  he 
'  V*  doubtless  will)  he,  in  turn,  should  interest  himself  in  the  same  way.    New  names  sent  in  direct  are,  of  course,  also 
fl  ^  entitled  to  our  premium  offers. 

Every  premium  offered  by  American  Gardening  in  1897  will  be  select  and  valuable,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  orders  will  be 
filled  direct  from  growers  who  seek  the  trade  of  our  readers,  and  so  are  making  us  g^eat  concessions,  the  premiums  will,  as 
a  rule,  be  in  themselves  worth  the  full  subscription  price  of  the  paper.  .. 


0 


Oftor  No.   I. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Your  choice  of  50  plants  in  any  two  vari- 
eties below  mentioned,  f^  of  each.  Sent 
postpaid  for  one  new  subscription.    Plai^ 

faaranteed  to  arrive  in  sood  condition, 
lants  grown   in   New    York.    Order  by 
Offer  No.  and  Letter. 

J  JeMle  (B) 

K  Haverland  (P) 

L  Michel's  Early  (B) 

M  Lov«tt  (B) 

O  SharpleM  (B) 

P  Warfleld  (P> 

B  Wlltton  (B) 


A  Feder  Wood  (B) 

B  Babach  (P) 

C  Crescent  (P) 

D  Chas.  Downinir  (B) 

B  Cumberland  (U) 

F  Eureka  (P) 

O  Oandy  (B) 


H  GreenvlUe  (P) 

Grower  states :  **  I  only  grow  the  varieties  I 
find  the  best  for  all  purposes ;  many  hundreds 
offer  no  improvement  on  the  standard  sorts  now 
in  use.  Two  of  the  finest  varieties  for  family 
use  are  Greenville  and  Beder  Wood,  or  Bubach 
and  Beder  Wood." 


Offer  No.  3. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Plants  raised  in  Obio.  This  was  one  of 
our  most  taking  offers  in  1896.  and  we  hope 
to  see  its  success  duplicated  this  year. 

No.  A— 50  Brandywtne  (B) 

No.  B— 50  Staples  (B) 

No.  C--50  Cyclooe  (B) 

No.  D— 50  Marshall  (B) 

No.  £—50  Greenville  (P) 
No.   F — 13  plants  each  of  Brandy  wine, 
Seapies,     Cyclone,      Marehall      and 
Greenville.    la  all  60  plants. 

For  one  new  eubscriptUm,  your  selection 
of  any  one  of  the  above  offers  wiU  he  sent 
postpaid.    Order  ty  Offer  No*  and  Letter. 

If  tlie  plants  are  ordered  by  express, 
receiver  to  pay  charges,  tne  newer 
wilI.IK>lJBL£r  tlie  number  ofplanta 
atK>ve  offered. 

A  book  on  transplanting  and  caring  for 
all  kinds  of  plants,  free  with  each  order. 


Offer  No.  4. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Grown  in  Michigan.  Any  one  of  these 
three  collections  will  be  sent  postpaid  for 
one  new  subscription : 

Collection  A. 
12  Clyde  (B)  6  Glen  Mary  (B) 

12  Wm  Belt  (B)        12  Bnormoos  (P) 

Collection  B. 
12  Brandywine  (B)  12  Mary  (P) 
12  Satisfaction         12  Marshall  (B) 

Collection  C. 

One    hundred    (lOO) 

plants  of  the  following 
varieties,  not  less  than  SS 
plants  of  one  kind: 
Brandywine,  Beder  Wood, 
Bisel,  Barton's  Eclipse, 
Cvclone.  Crescent,  Colum- 
bian, Eleanor,  Gandy, 
Greenville,  Gov.  Hoard, 
Haverland,  Iowa  Beauty, 
Jessie,  Lovett,  Musking- 
um, Michers  Early , Parker 
Earle,  Princeton  Chief, 
Princess,  Staples,  Sher- 
man, Saunders,  Smelter's 
Early,  Tennessee  Prolific, 
Van  Deman,  Warfleld, 
Wilton  and  Woolverton. 

Plants  will  be  large,  well  rooted,  true 
to  name,  and  guaranteed  to  reach  their 
destination  in  good  growing  condition. 
Orders  filled  soon  as  spring  opens  up. 


Offer  No.  6. 

STRAWBERRI 

15  Plants  Marshall  (B)  and 
15       "       Brandywine  XB) 

By  mail,  postpaid,  for  One  New  subscrip- 
tion. This  collection  can  be  implioity  re- 
lied upon  as  being  true  to  name  and  of  the 
very  best  grade  of  stock.  Raised  in  New 
Yo/k.  • 

Offer  No.  7. 

STRAWBERRIES 

la  Im»  (P)  New..... 60€. 

(A  n«w  seedlinjr  of  great  promise.) 

1»  Comberland  (B).* ...;.. 25o. 

1«  Dayton  (B) SSe. 

12  Gandy  (B> .i ,.25e. 

This  entire  collection  of  48  plants,  valued 
at  $1.25,  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one 
NEW  subscription  to  Americai^  Garden- 
ing.   Plants  raised  in  Ohio. 

Introducer's  Description    of  Inan.  — *'A 
seedling  of  great  merit,  and  a  berry  which, 
having  carefully  watched  for  ^e  past  four 
^^  years,  we  are  new  eoovinced 
^-    il%  deserves  to  be  enrolled 
^j^^-J^^    ^i      among  the  worthy  members 
/>*ir\i      f      ®'  ***•   strawberry    family. 
T.:«?'~r^Vw  ,1       In  ripening  it  is  about  mid- 
way between  the  early  and 
late  varieties.    It  is  a  leng 
v^w^j'^^SJ/  pointed  berry.    It  will  ripen 
*:»;^3rw,  p  quickly    and    perfectly    all 
'-Vfi^JBK    ovw.    In  color,  a  beautiful 
'% '  wflr^^rA  bright  red,  and  in  sise  equals 
kklW'^x'VI  the    Crescent    or   Warficld. 
It  is  a  strong  grower  and  as 
large  a  producer  as  any  vari- 
1//  ety  we  have  ever  fruited. 
To  sum  up  its  meritorious 
points,  it  is  perfect  in  color, 
shape,  and   flavor;  a   good 
shippiuff  berry  of  large  size 
and  very  fruitful.    A  profitable  berry  for  the 
fruit  grower  to  raise," 

Offer  No.  16. 

STRAWBERRIES 

7G  Plants  Greenville  (P) 
Raised  in  Ohio.    Mailed,  postpaid,  to  any 
address  for  One  New  Subscription. 

Berries  of  large  size,  good  quality,  medium 
texture,  very  productive,  season  medium  to 
late,  color  very  even  and  fine,  flowers  pistil- 
late, plants  very  vigorous  and  free  from  rust. 
A  first-class  market  berry  and  good  enough 
for  home  use. 


Offer   No.   18. 

COLLECTION  OF  125  STRAWBERRIES 

Gk>od  plants  and  named.  Delivery  post- 
paid, on  and  after  April  1.  Ph&nts  raised 
in  Maryland. 

Meek's  Early  (B.) 

Baltimore. 

Sharpless  (B.) 

Ijevianth. 

Kentncky  liate. 
Grower  says :  Kentncky  Iiate  is  a  berry 
that  is  largely  grown  here  for  market  and 
shipping  purposes,  coming  in   after  the 

glut  of  other  varieties  is  over ;  it  is  a  very 
tte  berry,  extending  the  season  sometimes 
two  weeks. 

Ijevianth,  very  large,  vigorous  grower, 
suitable  for  family  use  where  an  extra- 
sized  berry  is  looked  for;  fruit  rather 
tender. 


Offer  No.  44. 

LOUDON  RED  RISPBERRY. 

Five  (5)  Plants  for  one  new  subscrip- 
tion at  $1.00. 

»  This  Red  Raspberry  is  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Thayer  and  other  leading  horticul- 
turists as  the  best  of  all  reds  for  the  East 
and  West.  It  was  originated  by  F.  W. 
Loudon,  of  Wisconsin,  originator  of  Jessie 
Strawberry. 


A.  — 95  HnuidVwIue 
B.~S5  Murray^B  Ex- 
tra Karly  (P> 
C.-S5  MiobePeBarly 
D.-Sft  Lovett  (B) 
£.— »5  Isabella  (B)     , 
F.— »5  Bio  (B) 
O.— S5  liAdy  Xhomp- 


STRAWBERRIES 

Your  chofoe  of  fifty  (50)  plants,  in  two 
varieties,'  d5  of  each:  or  50  of  any  one 
varietT.  Free  fay  •  mau  for  one  NEW  sab- 
scriptfon. 

H.--d5  Tonnsttet 
Prolific  (B) 

I.-)i6  Cyclone  (B) 
J.-S6  BiMl  (H) 
K.— 25    OreeiiYille 

(P) 
11^86  Sanny»lde(Pl 
M.—25  Weston  (P) 
ir.~S5  staple*  (B) 

Order  by  Offer  He.  and  Letter. 

The  above  ooUeetkm  is  a  good  one,  and 
are  all  standard  sorts,  embracing  the 
earlieat  and  latest  varieties.  All  nioi 
plants  and  true  to  name.  Raised  in  Yh^ 
ginia. 

Bio  is  a  fancy  berry  for  sarly,  and  one  of 
the  beat  shippers;  planted  beside  Bisel  ther 
make  a  splendid  variety  to  ship  together. 

Offbr  No.  J  5. 

STRAWBERRIES 

35  Brandywine  (B) 
26  Staples  (B) 

This  collection  will  be  seat  postpaid  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States  for  one 
new  subseription.  Guaranteed  to  readi 
customers  in  good  condition.  Plants  an 
extra  rooted,  and  positively  true  to  name. 
Will  be  mailed  at  any  time  after  April  10. 
Plants  raised  in  Ohio. 


Off  or  No.  13. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Below  mentioned  collection  of  86  Fine 
Plants  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one  new 
subscription.    Grown  in  Maine. 
New  Seedlinir  No.  4,  IS  plants. 
12  pUnts  of  the   celebrated  Brandy- 
wine, 

And  your  choice  of  12  plants  of  sny 

one  of  the  following  most  popular 
standards :  Bubach,  Uaverlan^  Wa^ 
geld,  Beverly,  Parker  Earle,  Lovett, 
Princeton  Chief. 

or  Seedling  No.  4,  grower 
says :  This  is  of  exceediaf  ly 
fine  quality— the  best  of  sfiy- 
tbiBff  I  have  ever  tasted, 
and  so  say  they  all  whobsTt 
samoled  it.  Good  form, 
medium  size,  very  prodac- 
tive,  and  a  most  remarksblf 
strong  and  healthy  grower. 
An  Ai  family  berry,  sad  t 
grand  one  for  a  nearby  fancy 
market  that  appreciates 
quality.  It  has  a  pistillate 
blossom.  Those  who  arail 
themselves  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  procnre  this 
grrand  berry  will  be  among 
the  wise  as,  in  the  coarse  m. 
two  years'  time,  it  is  likely 
to  be  introduced  under 
name  at  %a  per  dexen. 

Grower  offers  86  plants  in  all,  In  three 
varieties  packed  in  the  best  manner;  for 
delivery  in  April  or  Mav,  and  says:  Tnesi 
plants  of  standard  varieties  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  common  oommerdM 
article,  but  comprise  carefully  seledsd 
stock  that  has  been  bulltunbyanattentirs 
selection  of  the  best  Indiviaual  plants  each 
year,  for  five  consecutive  years,  by  one  w 
the  most  noted  growers  of  tsikicj  strair- 
berries  in  the  Eastern  States. 


These  offers  will  not  appear  again  this  season. 


April  xo,  1897. 
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Offer  No.  21. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Your  oholoe  of  twenty-four  (24)  plants  in 
^wo  TmiietiM,  twelve  (1!^  of  each,  or  25  of 
may  one.  Free  by  mail  for  one  NEW  sub- 
•eni^on.    Raised  in  Vii^nia. 


lanr(P) 
MUtli  (P) 


&a  Splendid  (B^ 

1.9  Kiomioiis  (P) 

A9  Wm.  Belt  (B) 

The  above  comprise  some  of  the  largest 
berries  in  cultivation,  particularly  Edith. 
Tbese  are   all  nice  plants  and  true  to 


18  Aroma  (B) 
18  Pride  of  Cumber- 
land (B) 
IS  H.W.Bee«her(B) 


Offer  No.  26. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Baiaed  in  Pennsylvania.  Subscribers 
cboioe  of  any  one  of  these  varieties  sent 
postoaid  for  one  new  subscription.  Order 
by  Offer  No.  and  Letter. 


iL—lft  Olea  Mary  (P) 
B— >15  Clyde  (B) 
C^S5  lUelilMMi  (B) 
P— S5  Wm.  Belt  (B) 

5     dUUHplOB    of 

Snclaad  (B) 
W — S5  Eqnlnox 
0^»5  gMrta(B) 
H~S5  Mnmiy 


1^80  Ideal  (B) 
T-20  Oriole  (P) 
K— SO  Howell's  No.  S 
L— 10  Plow  City  (B) 
M— 60  Brandywlne 
N—eo  EAormont  (P) 
O— 60  Bleel  (P) 
P— 60  Staples  (B) 
Q— 35  Gertrude 


All  plants  to  be  freshly  dug  and  well 
packed  in  moss;  all  inferior  plants  dis- 
OKrded  and  only  the  best  sent. 


Offer  Ne.  9. 

STRAWBERRIES 

For  One  New  Subscription  at  $1.00. 
Plents  raised  in  Indiana.  Order  by  Offer 
No.  and  Letter. 

A. — ^Postpaid,  six  plants  BIdgeway. 

B.»^P08tpaid,  three  plants  Kidgeway, 
three  plants  Tennyson,  three  plants 
No.  1000,  six  plants  Parker  Earle. 

C. — Postpaid,  three  plants  Bldsreway  and 
one  doaen  plants,  one  variety.  Your 
aelection  from  this  list:  Brandvwine, 
C^yde,  Annie  Laurie.  Jersey  Queen, 
Aroma,  Moore's  Prolific,  Mary,  Pre- 
mium, Berlin,  Tubbs,  Parker  Earle, 
Holland,  Gen.  Putnam,  Dew,  Colum- 
bian, Tennessee  Prolific,  Lady  Thomp- 
•on. 

D. — ^Postpaid,  three  dozen  plants,  not  less 
than  one  dozen  of  a  kind,  any  variety 
named  in  O,  the  Ridgeway  excepted. 

B-^By  express,  at  purchaser's  expense, 
three  plants  liidgeway,  and  100  plants, 
not  more  than  two  varieties.  Your 
selection  from  this  list:  Brandywlne, 
Clyde,  Dew,  Holland «  Gen.  Putnam, 
Jersey  Queen,Columbian,  Lady  Thomp- 
son, Tennessee  Prolific,  Annie  Laurie, 
Staples,  Parker  Earle,  Splendid  or 
Isa^bella. 

This  is  the  first  season  the  Ridgeway 
wHl  be  placed  on  the  market,  consequently 
our  reaoers  are  fi^ven  an  opportunity  to  be 
unonfc  the  first  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
promising  berry.  Description  is  as  follows: 

Ridgeway.— Plant  Urge  and  stocky,  possess, 
ng  the  abilitv  to  make  a  large  number  of 
rtrong,  healthy  pUnts,  T^af  large,  broad,  hea  v  v 
And  dark  green  in  color. 
BloMom  perfect,  a  good  pol- 
sniser  for  pistillate  varieties, 
It  it  remains  in  bloom  for  a 
.ong  time,  an  ideal  plant. 

Berry  large  to  very  large, 
be  typical  form  nearly 
rounds  largest  specimens 
oreadly  ovate,  but  always 
ffiiooth.  Color,  as  it  grows 
St  Reeky  Glen,  bright  glossy 
crimson,  with  golden  seeds. 
Firm  for  so  large  a  berry, 
snd  will  stand  shipping  to 
distant  mkkJket,  except  in  a 
▼cry  wet  time.  Quality  as 
Kood  as  the  best,  an  almost 
ideal  berry,  one  that  will 
command  fancy  prices  on 
say  market  or  stilt  the  most  exacting  grower, 
who  wishes  the  very,  best  for  his  own  use  and 
pleasure. 

Orders  wlU  -be  iilledi  as  -  early«  in  the 
qffiag  as  cimditlons  are  favorable  for 
impping. 


Offer  No.  22. 

STRAWBERRIES 

50  Plants  Fonntain  Strawberry. 

Raised  in  Michigan.  Sent,  postpaid,  for 
one  new  subscription. 

f%     Gne  of  the  later  introduc- 
'  ^  tions  that  is  receiving  much 

S raise.  The  Fountain  is 
escribed  as  large  and  hand- 
some, of  a  deep,  glossy,  red 
color,  flesh  red  and  solid  to 
the  center.  Firm  and  pro- 
ductive. Plant  large,  vigor- 
ous, healthy  and  hardy,  with 
a  perfect  blossom.  The 
grower  who  offers  this  vari- 
ety states  that  it  is  one  of 
the  best  all  arotmd  good 
berries  in  his  collection  of 
over  xoo  varieties,  and  one 
that  is  likely  to  be  in  great 
demand  in  the  near  future 
as  a  choice  shipping  variety. 

Offer  No.  23. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Grown  in  Michigan.  The  following  col- 
lections are  oiferea,  postpaid,  for  one  new 
subscription : 

Collection  A. 
12  Beder  Wood(P)  1 12  Greenville  (P) 
12  Lovette  (B)  1 12  Haverland  (P) 

12  Woolverton  (B) 
This  collection  will  be  sent  as  advertised, 
or  will  give  subscriber  the  choice  of  75 
of  any  one  of  the  above  varieties. 
Collection  B. 
25  plants  Gold  Standard  (B). 
Grower  says     Xhis  is  a  strong  growing  va- 
riety, large  round  leaves,  free  from  rust,  one 
plant  weighs  as  much  as  two  common  plants. 
The  fruits  averages  from  one  toone-and-a-half 
inches,  light  red  in  color,  and  the  sweetest 
berry  we  ever  tasted.    Season  late.    Strongly 
staminate. 


Offmr  No.  27. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  below 
mentioned  collections,  postpaid,  for  one 
new  subscription.    Raised  in  Ohio. 

A— »6  ChreenvlUe  and  16  I«oTett. 
B— 40  liorett  or  40  Dayton  Barly. 
O— SO  Bnbaoli  No.  6  and  80  Jessie. 
D— 40  Warfleld  and  SO  Onnkberland. 
B— 90  Haverland,  10    Dayton,    10  Parker 
Earle. 

In  the  above  collections  when  one  is  a 
pistillate  sort  the  other  is  a  perfect  bloomer, 
so  that  they  can  be  planted  together 
perfectly. 

Offer  No.  28. 

STRAWBERRIES 

This  collection  will  be  sent  for  one  new 
subscription.    Plants  raised  in  Wisconsin. 

25  Plants  Sparta. 
6      "        Thayer*s  No.  6. 

The  Sparta  is  Wisconsin's  premium 
berry  (staminate),  very  large,  beautiful  in 
color,  and  a  great  favorite  with  M.  A. 
Thayer,  who  introduced  it.  Thaver's  No. 
5  is  a  new  seedling,  originated  on  the 
Thayer  Fruic  Farms,  and  this  year  for  the 
tlrst  time  sent  to  any  one. 


Offer   No.   29. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Sent  postpaid  tor  one  new  subscription. 
Plants  raised  in  Michigan.  Strictly  first- 
class  plants,  mailed  same  day  they  are 
dug,  put  up  in  sphagnum  moss,  wrapped  in 
oiled  paper  to  retain  moisture.  Your  choice 
of  two  kinds,  13  of  each ;  or  25  plants,  one 
kind,  good  count.  No  orders  nlled  after 
April  15th.    I  oflPer  the  following  varieties : 


Brandywlne  (B) 
Greenville  (P) 
Bubaoh  No.  6  (B) 
Parker  Barle  <P) 
Haverland  (B) 


Splendid  (?) 
Blsel  (P) 


lM>vett  (B) 

►  (B) 


Offer  No.  24. 

STRAWBERRIES 

A— 60  Plants  Brandywine  (B) 
B-12       **       Blsmarok  (B) 
C— 94       *'       Wm.  Belt  (B) 
Order  by  Offer  No.  and  Letter.    Sub- 
scriber's choice  af  any  one  of  these  three 
varieties  for  one  new  subscription.     AU 
first-class  and  new  varieties.    Grown   in 
Michigan. 

OlYor  No.  25. 

STRAWBERRIES 

We  will  send  Twelve  (13)  plants,  two 
each  of  the  following  varieties :  2  Carrie; 
2  EUtrUeat.  the  earliest  berry  yet  intro- 
duced ;  2  Ckinlnox,  the  latest ;  2  Clyde, 
one  of  the  earliest,  will  do  better  where 
land  is  not  too  rich ;  2  Belle ;  2  Bvana. 
One  dozen  in  all  of  these  choice  novelties. 
Select  plants  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Raisedf  in  Virginia  Sent,  postpaid,  for 
one  NEW  subscription. 

Offer   No.  30. 

STRAWBERRIES 

one  of  the  following 

one  new  subscription. 

and  Letter.     Plants 


Your  choice  of  any 
offers,  postpaid,  for 
Order  oy  offer   No. 
raised  in  Maryland. 
A--4  HaU*8  Favorite 

(new). 
B~S5  Brandywlne. 
€—80  HaTorJMid. 
D— 35  HoAnan's. 
E^85  liadyThomp- 


Jessle  I 


F— 30  Tenn.  Prollfle. 
O— 36  Warfleld,  No. 

H--80  Tubbs. 
J^tS  Ideal. 
K— 86  Bnbaoh,   No. 
6. 

Two  plants  of  HalPs  Favorite  are 
incladed  in  every  offer  from  B.  to  K. 

Grower  describes  Hall's  Favorite  as 
follows  :  The comingne w  strawberry.  It 
defies  competition.  Better  than  Bubach 
No.  5. 

Offer  No.  31- 

STRAWBERRIES 

Plants  raised  in  Iowa.  The  below  col- 
lection will  bo  sent,  postpaid,  for  one  new 
subscription. 

One  hundred  plants  of  either  Haver^ 
land,  Elntaance,  Greenville,  Beder 
Wood  or  Tenaeasee  Prollfle,  or  twenty 
ofeaoli  of  the  above  five  varieties. 

Offer  No.  2. 

StrawMiis  and  Raspbeirliis. 

Your  choice  of  either  one  of  these  collec- 
tions for  one  new  subscription  at  $1.00. 
Sent  postpaid.    Plants  raised  in  Delaware. 
Order  by  Offer  No.  and  Letter. 
A— 100  Strawberry  Plants,  two  choice 

varieties. 
B— 12  Miller  Raspberry  Plants.    The 

best  early  Red  Raspberry  that  has 

been  thoroughly  tested. 

Offer  No.  8. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  following 
collections,  prepaid,  for  one  new  subscrip- 
tion.   Order  by  Offer  No.  and  Letter. 
A.— Four  plants  Kyle  (B) 
B.— Your  choice  of  1^  plants,  three  each  of 
any   four  of   the   following    kinds: 
Bisel,   Splendid.   Brandywlne,    Van 
Deman,  Flow  City  (large,  late),  Ger- 
trude (early),  Kyle,  Wm.  Belt. 
C— 25     plants     Splendid.       "Correctly 
named,**  says  J   L  Hartwell,  Presi- 
dent No.  111.  Hort.  Society. 
D.— 12  plants  Splendid,  12  plants  Van 
S>enaiaa  (fine  early). 
This  gives  a  succession. 
Kyle  is  productive,  fair  size,  rich  acid  flavor, 
firm  and  of  a  shiny,  rich  carmine  color ;  qnite 
attractive  in  appearance.     It  is  a  vigorous, 
healthy  grower ;  makes  runners  freely,  and  so 
far  has  not  developed  a  single  defect.    It  is 
,  smooth  and  uniform  in  shai^e ;  stands  heat  and 
cold  well.    Its  season  i^  medlifmapirly.    It  ^s 
self- fertilizing, but HolrstroAgly  se.    A  decided 
acquisition. 


Orders  can  be  filled  until  about  the  first  of  flay. 
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April  10, 1897. 


Andorra  Nurseries 


f  / 


StMoialMM :  Urgt  spMimii  ORNAMEITAL  TREES, 
targt  hardy  RHOOODERDROMS  aid  AZALEAS. 


^SaO  "SorwnjM  ftplen,  L2  to  IS  ft.;  3  to 
oeaO  Huvft  r  Miii»refl,  It  to  1«  feet;  lli  1 


150Purpl«  Bjreli,  ICJ ti^ltft.El^ tn 


Shuoall 


.  alto<6r. 
CtolMlnehM 

8a0  &ili*rrdl«r   PDrp|«-|«»Ted  Maplet  U  to 

1'^  fflflt;  ^  t<i  !t  trschi^d  caliper. 
800  8rcnnior#  .HKplfl*  10  to  Jl  feet;  IM  to  7H 

YdO  WrI  tm  C  m-lf^e  T^d  Rlapl^t  t3  to  IB  feeii  IM 

ff 00  W  b  1 1 e  R  a w ' jrf  □  ff  H  o  ra«  €li Mtnatt  10  to 

t^  in,  caliper. 


900  GeMeBCasalp&flStoUfeetilKtoV^Uiohee 

15100  WeeUra  Catal»««  Uto  14  feed  1^  to  ^ 

Inehee  oaUper.. 
ti  ^e«»lj>C  Be^t  8 to  iitU  S  In.  eallper. 
500  Par»U  B#^f  8  to  IS  /m  IJ^  to  S  liToallper. 
iOOO  Orteaul  Flue.  IS  to  ff  feet;  IK  to  !» 

Inohee  eallper. 
ffO  Belleaaa  Poplart  Mto  18feett9<toO<liiebee 

eallper. 
Iff  00  Ba ropoaa  laadea,  10  to  IS f  eeti S  to  8  Inehee 

eallper.  . 


WILLIAM  WARNER  HARPER,  Maiui|:er,  Chestaut  HUl.lPHILA.t  PA. 

Mention  Ajnerioan  Oardenink  wlien  jrou  write. 

^LOO  ™^  CHAMPION  OFFER  t[J^^ 


BMTS  'LOG 


OK  TH  jB.)i^  jjr;  ^  soM. 


mil 


A8  follows: 


Eighteen  Foil  Packets  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  value  $1.50 


And,  by  epedal  arrangement  with  the  pubUehere, 


An.  Gardening,  one  year  JEW  nanesonlj,  "    \M 

Total  value,      -      $9  50 

$1.00 


.under  the  terms  of  this  offer,  therefove;  gireBjonAMERlCAjS 
GARDEiNING,  the  brli^rhtest  ffArdenltt^  paper  Issued,  one  year, 
and  sufficient  seed  to  start  a  goodlj  sized  garden  with  some 
to  spare  for  your  friends. .  We  look  for  thousands  of  re- 


sponses to  this  the  greatest  bargain  of  the  season* 


DIE  SEEDS  OFFEVED 


are  not  of  the  cheap  Tarieties  which  one  finds 
advertised  and  described  in  glowing  terms  in 
all  the  papers  at  this  time,  but  are  f^U-sizcd 
packets,  of  the  most  reliable  sorts,  such  as  we  put  up  for  the  Trade.  There 
is  not  one  cent  of  profit  to  us  in  this  offer ;  in  foct  we  lose  money  on  every 
order  we  fill,  but  in  these  days  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  sacrifices  to  pro- 
mote business.  We  want  to  obtain  new  patrons  to  whom  to  send  our  1807 
catalogue,  and  take  this  method  as  the  most  direct  means  to  accomplish 
same.  

THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A  LIST  OF  THE  PACKETS: 


Aiyssum,  Sweet.  Good 
border  plants. 

Asters,  fine  mixed.  Se- 
lect strains. 

Balsam,  Lady's  Slipper. 
Finest  double  mixed. 

Calendula.  Needed  in 
every  garden. 

Candytuft,  mixed. 

Carnation  Marguortte* 
Mixed.  A  genuine  nov- 
elty for  the  garden. 

Batcneior's  Button.  The 
German  Emperor's  fav- 
orite flower. 


Cosmos,  mixed.  The 
pride  of  the  Fall  in  the 
open  garden. 

Larkspur.  Fine  for  mass 
planting,  the  herbace- 
ous border,  or  a  rock 
garden. 

Marigold,  French  var- 
ieties. 

Mignonette,  most  fra- 
grant of  all  plants. 

Nasturtium,  assorted 
colors. 

Pansles,  Giant  strain, 
assorted  colors. 


Petunias,  in  superb  mix- 
ture. 

Phlox  Drummondl, 

choicest  strain,  elegant 
for  bedding. 

Poppy,  Elliott's  mixture, 
double  flowering. 

Sweet  Peas,  in  mixture, 
including  all  the  stand- 
ard varieties. 

Riclnus,  Oastor  Oil  Plant. 
For  sub-tropical  effect, 
very  showy. 


The  above  collection  is  all  of  choice,  ftesb  steed,  in  Ml 
*  packets,  sucb  aa  retail  at  T^n  Cents  each,  and  is  not  made 
np  of  cheap,  unreliable  or  worthless  stock.  Our  reputation 
in  the  seed  trade  fbr  the  past  Fifty  years  is  tmr  voucher. 

It  you  are  already  a  subscriber  to  AMERICAN  GARDENING,  but  want 
the  above  collection,  it  will  not  take  you  ten  minutes  to  obtain  the  subscrip. 
tion  of  some  one  interested  in  gardening.  Send  in  this  new  name,  together 
with  $1.00,  money  order  preferred.  Orders  filled  without  delay.  Paper  and 
seeds  sent  to  separate  addresses  when  so  requested*    Address 

WM.  ELUOn  &  SONS,  ''A'^fS!'  54  Dey  St,  New  Yort 


ALL   THE  LATUT  HOVCLTIEt 

▲as  wtjkMtB  rmiifcurt  h  hab  ■.■■■■■■■ 
OaaMDeft.I*«tllm  asa  Auatria,  at  01  eath. 

KewRdiMb  V«w  l^olftl,  INwBMN.  Btw  Brfba 

10  OaeU  Ibr  01.-«  f  or  M  oti.    Sook  oa  OmU  111 

BMM,iaiooti,  1#  dtm.  OKtalogiiM  eCSmr  M4Bm 

A.  BLANO'  lis  CO..'  «    PMIadelpkla. 


Meotloa 


QrOinlna 


yei  wrttt. 


POSTPIIO 


Streag 


8RIPE  VWES  .T 


«  Worditt  for  «o.t  A,  Mlacara,  Sfo.;  4  Moore'f  Eh1|. 

-^    -    —      —^ie  whole  li  M  ^ ^ 

other 
ita,  at  per  lOM. 


me.:  «  Brighton,  «e.;  or  the  whole 
▲ppfe,   ' 


Pear  and   other 


abort  tar  ^ 


to8tDerlM#,bj_^ 

aateed  healthy  and  tree  to 

F.  L.  WRIOffT,  Ptahifleld,  rOck 
Mention  AuMrtoaa  Qsraaolag  wbaa  yoo  witoi 

lEI  CBUTiOK  II FUIER 

If  yea  want  to  know  about  ^em  Had 
10  cU.  for  Mre.  Theodoela  B.  Shepberd'a 

Naw  CataionMaf  Rare  and  DsasHW 
FItfwara. 

Haoy  Hew  Bosoalaa,  How  CooMoe, 
Bare  Oaotl,  etc,  not  offered  bf  othtn. 

VeRtara-by-tha-8aa,    -     Callffsniit. 
Mention  Annrtoaa  Churdonlaa  wfcon  yea  wifta 


WI¥JI  TREES. 

Pirst-claaa  and  prieeiB  reaaoaable  at  tht 

Sonthorn  Iowa  Nnrsory. 

All  kinds  of  Hardy  TroM  and  Plante.  Swd 
your  naaie  and  addreee  for   Catalefne  aa4 

A.  TROTH»  CantriU  Iowa. 

Mutton  Amorioan  Qaraeninc  wfcon  yes  witt 

W«  hare  the  largeit  tad  tnel 

OoUeotlon  o< 
PAUf  S,  OKOHIBS,  Flin 

and  rai^iAAB  plasti 

_     .  for  OoBearratorlH. 
Harir  Hwhaeeew   PlMa^ 

FUwerian,  Shade  n< 
•raaMeBtal    Treee,    ▼!■« 
BreiTUdnff  for  a  prlrattptaeiL 
■rtimatM  and  FhuM  f or  FIhOh 

Flaoe*  and  fnxaiddiig  Sock 

(free). 


Beee  lUU  Ham 

Mention  . 


•lEMCCHTatOrt, 

•     Vew  BMheOflk  I.T. 


Qardening 


SWEET  POTATO  PLAHIS 

SPECIAL  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  and  PBICI 
LIST  for  oar  Northern  oaatomere,  with  foil  taiitro»> 
tione  for  crowing  the  orop,  now  ready.   Send  for  iL 

Oar  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  go  to  New  Ear 
land,  and  as  far  Weet  as  Montana. 

HOLLY,  MAGNOLLA  and  TULIP  TREES. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  of  leading  YerMtei- 
P.  C.  SQUIRBS,  BerilB,  Hi 
Mention  Annrtoaa  Oardanlng  when  yea  wiita 

lutOTT.  fiillfinli  Print  ud  Jipu  |iIm 

For  Ornamental 

HEDGES. 

HARDY  ROSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS. 

Write  for  Prlcee  to  __    .,, 

FAIR  OUS  RURSERT.  6AK  PAH.  iU. 

M.aai«i  AlBwrtaa  OutmaaM  i^f-  r"  — ^ 

E»taUi»h»d  44  Y»an. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 

DomiDlssiOD  Dealiiis 

IN  limi  St.,  Kff  niL 
Fruits,  Poultry,  Game,  Bcp»» 

ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCI  TAKEN  OH  WU»»^ 

NOT  NOUSa  mUlTl  A  SPECIALTY. 
MOatloB  Aiortoas  Orienlsg  -w^m  fM  wrtta 


SAVE  crIJS'^bv  SPRAYING!  j^^K'ffi^^.f.'^':  pages 376.7. 
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Pteris  Tremula  Smitfaiana. 

This  handsome  Fern  is  by  no  means  new,  having  been  in 
•oommerce  since  1891,  and  it  seems  strange  tliat  it  is  not  more 
frequently  met  with,  for  it  certainly  merits  more  extensive 
cultivation  than  it  at  present  enjoys. 

The  fact  that  the  plants  do  not  readily  adapt  themselves  to 
increase  by  division  may  have  something  to  do  with  this  case, 
but  that  is  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  It  Is  one  of  the 
-easiest  of  greenhouse  Ferns  to  raise  from  spores ;  these,  how- 
eyer,  are  seldom  produced  before  the  second  year,  but  quite 
freely  after  that. 
RaMng  from  Spores. 

The  fertile  fronds 
should  be  gathered 
when  the  spores  are 
ripe,  wrapped  in 
paper  and  laid  in 
«ome  dry  warm 
place  for  at  least 
two  weeks  before 
the  spores  are 
sown. 

This  drying  loos- 
ens the  spores  and 
allows  them  to  be 
•easily  shaken   off. 

The  proper  time 
to  gather  the  fronds 
jnay  be  a  stumb- 
ling block  to  those 
who  are  unac- 
<iuainted  with  fern 
•cultivation ;  the 
«afeet  plan  is  to 
watch  rather 
closely  and  cut  the 
tronds  just  as  soon 
as  the  spores  begin 

to  fall  on  the  frond  being  shaken.  Pans  are  preferable  to  pots 
tor  sowing  in.  In  preparing  these  fill  about  one-third  with 
crocks,  having  those  on  the  top  finely  broken ;  just  cover  these 
with  moss  and  over  this  place  enough  ordinary  potting-soil  to 
-fill  the  pan  to  within  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  top ;  then 
cover  the  whole  with  lialf  an  inch  of  soil  which  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  baking  process  sufflcently  long  to  kill  all  the  vege- 
tation in  it ;  this  to  insure  against  the  growth  of  moss.  After 
thesoil  has  had  a  good  soaking  of  water,  sow  the  spores  thinly  on 
the  surface  and  cover  the  pan  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  which  should 
ibe  turned  frequently  to  prevent  tb«*  moisture  from  dripping. 


Fio.  77.— Pteris  Tremula  Smithiana  and  Varieties. 


Place  the  pan  in  a  saucer  of  water  which  must  be  always  kept 
full,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  as  water  must  not  be  applied 
from  the  top ;  this  is  a  very  important  point. 
Transplanting. 

When  the  little  fronds  begin  to  appear  above  the  prothallus 
(see  fig.  78  and  description)  It  will  be  necessary  to  transplant 
the  yoling  Ferns  into  flats  filled  with  a  free  sandy  compost. 
The  transplanting  process  is  accomplished  by  lifting  in  small 
clumps  on  the  end  of  a  label  which  has  been  rounded  and  thin- 
ned down  for  the  purpose  ;  the  back  of  the  label  is  then  slightly 
pressed  into  •  the  new  soil  and  then  withdrawn,  leaving  the 

little  clump  in  the 
cavity  just  made. 
Ko  pressing  down 
should  be  done  as 
the  prothallus  is 
very  easily  inj  ured ; 
sprinkle  lightly 
with  tepid  water 
and  again  cover 
with  glass.  Great 
care  must  be  exer- 
cised that  the 
plants  are  never 
allowed  to  become 
dry,  slight  bottom 
heat  and  shade 
from  strong  sun- 
light is  necessary 
all  along.  The 
temperature  of  an 
ordinary  propaga- 
ting house  is  most 
suitable. 

When  the  plants 
begin  to  Ret  crowd- 
ed, potting  up 
should  be  done, 
using  the  smaller 
sized  pots  at  first  and  giving  shifts  Into  larger  ones  as  required. 
Insects. 

The  most  troublesome  insect  enemy  is  scale,  which  increases 
very  rapidly  and  is  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  if  allowed  to 
get  a  footing.  To  prevent  this  the  plants  should  be  frequently 
examined  and  any  scale  that  may  appear  removed  at  once. 
Syringing  may  also  be  employed  as  a  preventive. 

The  original  Pteris  tremula  Smithiana  in  figure  77  and 
the  larger  plant  of  the  more  compact  form  are  from  the  same 
batch  of  spores,  sown  November  1895 ;  the  smaller  plant  is 
from  a  later  sowing.    Whether  the  compact  forms  will  come 
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true  from  spores  or  not,  I  am  unable  to 
say,  not  having  as  yet  procured  any  from 
them,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  and  trust  they  will,  for  they 
certainly  make  very  useful  little  plants, 
where  neatness  and  compactness  of  habit 
are  desired-  Wm.  Scott,  N.  Y. 

[For  the  better  information  of  those  of 
our  readers  who  have  not  already  had  ex- 
perience in  the  raising  of  Ferns  from 
spores,  we  present  the  accompanying 
sketches  of  a  Maiden  Hals  Fern  in  various 
stages  of  growth.  At  1  is  shown  the 
spore  very  greatly  magnified.  This  on 
germinating,  does  not  at  once  produce  a 
true  Fern  plant,  but  a  '*prothallu8,'*  as 
shown  at  2  and  3.  This  growth  is  a  very 
delicate  one,  and  consists  of  what  may  be 
called  a  plate  of  cells,  and  on  the  lower  side 
of  this  are  developed  the  organs  which 


Pig.  78.— Germination  of  the  Fern  Spore. 


take  part  in  the  production  of  the  new 
individual,  these  are:  The  "anther- 
idium  "  (answering  to  the  pollen  bearing 
stamen  of  flowering  plants),  and  the 
"  archegonium,"  which  corresponds  to 
the  pistil  and  ovary  of  the  higher  plants. 
After  the  necessary  fertilization  has  taken 
place  the  true  fern  plant  begins  to  de- 
velop and  ultimately  shows  itself,  as  at  4. 
A  later  stage  of  growth  is  seen  at  5.  A 
portion  of  a  fertile  frond  is  shown  at  6, 
with  the  spore  cases  on  the  margins  of 
the  pinneB. — Ed.] 


Catalogue    of  Selected  Horticultural 
Books. 

The  publishers  of  this  paper  have  com- 
piled and  issued  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
compute  and  unique  catalogue  of  useful 
books,  suitable  to  the  needs  of  all  their 
patrons,  that  has  ever  been  brought  to  their 
attention.  The  catalogues  of  the  book  pub- 
lishers in  our  own  country  as  well  as  those 
of  English  publishers  (wbo  were  seen  per- 
sonally on  the  subject)  have  been  carefully 
gone  through,  and  the  cream  of  the  publica- 
tions selected.  There  are  books  for  every 
one  who  is  interested  in  horticultural  and 
kindred  pursuits,  for  the  lover  of  plants  and 
flowers,  the  student  of  botany,  entomology 
and  ornithology ;  books  of  instruction  to 
those  who  study  nature  and  are  dependent 
upon  her,  either  as  a  means  of  livelihood  or 
as  a  recreation. 

All  the  woi:ks  catalogued  are  modern  and 
up  to  date,  and  on  that  account  are  all  the 
more  valuable. 

The  publishers  will  send  a  copy  of  this 
catalogue  to  every  subscriber  applying  for 
same  and  enclosing  stamp  (2c.)  to  cover 
postage. 

Ittflveiice  of  One  Wood  on  Another. 

— Some  species  of  wood  are  credited  with  pe- 
culiar destructive  influences  on  others  with 
which  they  are  put  into  contact.  Thus 
white  cypress,  walhut  and  cedar  are  dur- 
able alone;  cypress  and  walnut,. or  cypress 
and  cedar  become  weak  at  the  points  of 
contact,  and  their  resistahoe  is  renewed  so 
soon  as  separated.  The  paper  Sempervl- 
rens  remarks  that  the  action  is  analogous 
to  that  of  some  metals  which  thus  produce 
electricity.  ' 


The  Vegetable  Qarden. 

Prepare  Qroand.—Take  advantage  of  fine 
weather  to  plow,  dig  and  to  thoroughly 
pulverize  all  ground  intended  for  seed  sow- 
ing. Seeds  do  better  on  tboroughly  pre- 
pared ground. 

Set  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower. ^Pl ant  out  as 
soon  as  the  weather  is  settled,  thoroughly 
hardening  them  previous  to  planting  out, 
by  subjecting  to  all  possible  exposure  and 
ventilation.  The  practice  of  setting  these  out 
ao  to  24  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  at  the 
same  time  dropping  about  five  seeds  alter- 
nately with  the  plants,  to  be  gradually 
thinned  out  to  the  strongest  one,  will  not 
only  insure  a  succession,  but  will  also  allow 
deeper  rooting  and  thus  give  a  better  crop 
in  a  hot  or  dry  season.  This  is  the  best 
method  of  growing  for  exhibition,  if  the 
ground  is  richly  manured. 

Give  Air  to  Half  Hardy  PUnts.— The  hot- 
beds and  cold  frames  must  receive  constant 
attention.  The  sun  is  now  strong,  and 
when  it  is  shining  the  weather  is  warm,  and 
plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for 
want  of  water.  Air  must  be  admitted  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  plants  growing 
in  the  frames.  Such  plants  as  lettuce, 
radish,  spinach,  cabbage,  etc.,  will  need  the 
sashes  to  be  taken  off  entirely  every  warm 
day,  with  enough  air  admitted  to  such  as 
tomatoes,  egg  plants  and  peppers,  to  keep 
them  from  being  drawn  ;  short  stocky  plants 
will  give  best  results ;  allow  sufficient  room 
for  them  to  spread,  by  not  growing  them 
close  together. 

Salsify.— Sow  now,  it  is  an  excellent 
winter  vegetable  ;  the  Mammoth  Sandwich 
Island  is  the  best  variety. 

Brussels  Sprouts  and  Kale. — Seeds  of  these 
may  now  be  sown  for  fall  crops,  sow  in  seed 
bea,  to  be  transplanted  later. 

Parsley  and  Herbs.— All  sorts  of  herbs 
should  new  be  sown  ;  such  as  parsley,  thyme, 
sage,  summer  savory,  angelica,  fennel,  pot 
marjorum. 

Potatoes.—As  soon  as  the  ground  is  work- 
able, they  may  be  planted.  Early  Norther, 
and  Puritan  are  good  early  sorts.  One  of 
the  best  of  recent  introductions  is  the  new 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  it  is  unquestionably  a 
valuable  potato,  and  no  one  will  make  any 
mistake  in  giving  this  a  trial ;  it  has  a  fine 
appearance,  is  a  heavy  cropper  of  uniform 
size,  and  is  a  model  potato  in  every  way. 

Sweet  Con,  Beans.— In  favorable  situa- 
tions it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  a  sowing  of 
Early  Cory  com  now  ;  if  the  spring  proves 
an  early  one,  an  early  crop  may  be  assured, 
and  in  case  of  a  late  frost,  the  loss  will  be 
trivial,  seeds  are  cheap  enough.  A  sowing 
of  extra  Early  Valentine,  or  any  other  early 
bean  may  also  be  similarly  made.  Every 
planter  should  know  his  own  locality,  and' 
use  his  own  judgment  accordingly,  as  no 
hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  made  applicable 
to  all  localities.  In  early  plantings  of 
these,  especially  in  heavy  or  wet  soil,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  sow  on  the  level  ground,  and 
in  covering  the  seeds,  to  hill  up  the  rows 
sufficiently  for  the  purpose,  so  that  the  seeds 
when  planted  are  slightly  elevated  from  the 
general  surface,  this  will  allow  the  free 
escape  of  any  surplus  water  during  rains, 
thus  drying  quickly,  and  preventing  retting 
of  the  seed. 

Peas.— It  is  now  time  to  make  a  good 
sowing  of  peas  for  general  early  crops,  if 
two  or  three  suitable  varieties  are  sown  at  the 
same  time,  they  will  come  in  successionally. 
Nott's  Excelsior  and  Station  are  early  and 
productive.  This  may  be  followed  by  some 
later  sorts,  such  as  Horsford's  Market 
Garden.  Fillbasket,  or  Champion  ef  England. 
Drills  six  inches  in  depth  should  be  opened 
for  them,  the  seeds  to  be  covered  up  only 
with  about  one  inch  of  soil,  after  germinat- 
ing, they  may  be  gradually  hoed  up  with  the 
remainder  of  the  soil.  A  mulch  of  fine 
ashes  over  the  rows  is  good  for  peas,  and  is 
a  preventive  against  inseets.  By  deep 
planting  they  withstand  any  drought  or  hot 
weather  much  better  than  when  planted 
shallow,  and,  of  course,  better  crops  result. 
W.  M.  Edwards,  N.  Y. 


Starkey,  N.  Y — A  meeting  of  the  fruit 
growers  of  the  district  waa  held  here  March 
25;  when  market  matters  were  discussed. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Insecticides.— Lay  in  a  stock  of  London 
purple,  which  can  be  bought  by'  the  drum 
tor  about  13  cents  per  pound;  or,  if  you 
prefer  it,  some  other  of  the  insecticides. 

Bordeaux  Mixture.— This  is  familiar  to  the 
majority  of  the  readers  of  American  Gar- 
dening, and  it  is  to  my  mind  the  most  use* 
ful  of  the  fungicides  and  can  be  readily 
made  by  anyone.  The  materials:  copper 
sulphate,  lim'e,  and  5  cents  worth  of  potassi- 
um ferrocyanide.  Utensils:  a  good  force 
pump,  rubber  hose  with  nozzle,  and  two  or 
more  kerosene  barrels,  according  to  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done.  The  best  way 
is  to  make  a  stock  solution,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  turn  your  attention  directly  to  spraying 
at  the  most  favorable  moments.  That  is, 
when  there  is  no  wind  and  the  trees  are  hi 
the  right  stage.  The  copper  takes  some 
time  to  dissolve  in  cold  water,  and  hot 
water  is  not  always  available  in  summer 
weather,  at  such  short  notice  as  the  wind 
sometimes  gives.  Therefore,  dissolve  the 
copper  in  one  of  the  barrels,  at  the  rate  of 
two  pounds  to  one  gallon  of  hot  water,  and 
keep  covered.  Next,  take  the  same  weight 
of  lime  and  make  a  thin  white-wash.  When 
cold,  stir  up  and  strain  through  a  fine  wire 
sieve  or  coarse  cloth  OoLpt,  bagging).  Then, 
in  a  small  bottle  of^ water,  dissolve  the 
potassium  ferrocyanide.  Now  wait  and 
watch  for  the  opportunity,  and  get  in  the 
first  spraying  of  Bordeaux  when  the  buds 
have  burst,  but  before  the  flowers  open. 

Spraying  Operation.— Stir  up,  thoroughly, 
the  copper  stock,  and  in  44  gallons  of  water 
put  two  gallons  from  the  copper  stock,  stir 
thoroughly  while  adding  from  the  lime 
wash,  until  a  few  drops  from  the  potassium 
bottle  do  not  change  to  a  brown  color,  as 
they  strike  the  mixture.  Add  a  little  more 
lime  wash  afterwards,  to  be  on  the  safe 
side.  Have  weighed  i(  pound  of  London 
purple,  and,  in  an  old  can,  mix  it  with 
enough  of  the  lime-wash  to  make  a  thin 
paste,  and  pour  this  into  the  barrel  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  This  is  for  chewing  insects, 
such  as  the  caterpillar  of  the  bud  moth  and 
canker  worms,  which  make  their  presence 
known  about  that  time  by  eating  into  the 
young  leaves.  It  is  very  important  that 
the  copper  be  all  dissolved  ana  the  mixture 
stirrea  thoroughly  when  testing  with  the 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  and  also  when  the 
mixture  is  being  applied  to  the  trees.  This 
is  only  to  be  used  on  apple  and  pear  trees. 
I  have  gone  somewhat  at  length  into  details, 
because  I  remember  it  was  that  part  of  the 
process  that  was  not  clear  to  me  at  the  time 
when  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  was  in 
its  infancy,  and  the  results  from  it  were 
not  always  what  was  expected. 

J.  Hollow  AY,  L.  I. 


Chrysanthemums. 

Plants  for  specimena  should  bepotted  on  as 
they  require  it.  soil  to  consist  ofeood  rotted 
fibrous  loam,  with  just  a  suggestion  of  bone 
meal,  thoroushly  mixed  with  it.  I  consider 
it  a  great-  mistake  to  mix  htmius  with  the 
soil.  It  has  a  tendency  to  sour  the  loam  be- 
fore the  roots  of  the  plants  can  make  much 
headway,  and  the  good  properties  are  ex- 
hausted before  they  can  be  used.  The 
'mam  is  a  gross  feeder,  but  the  time  to 
feed  is  when  the  pot  is  full  of  roots.  Plants 
should  be  kept  closely  pinched,  as  the  more 
breaks  that  can  be  got,  from  now  00,  the 
better. 

Keep  all  fire  beat  away  from  plants  now,  in 
whatever  stage  they  may  be.  Give  all  the 
air  possible  on  bright  days,  and  plenty  of 
syringing:,  particularly  in  the  aitemoor. 
This  will  keep  away  insects  and  keep  the 
plants  booming. 

The  cold  frame  at  this  seas<m  is  just  the 
thing  for  young  plants;  care,  of  course,  be- 
ing exercised  to  guard  against  frost.  Cool- 
ness, from  now  on.  is  the  watchword. 

C.  ToTTY,  Madison,  N.  J. 


The  OllTCi  Indvatrr  in  California  is 
growing  apace.  It  seems  that  there  will 
be  a  thorough  clearance  of  all  pickled 
stock  before  the  next  crop  comes  in.  The 
pubtlc  is  awakening  to  the  value  of  the 
olive,  the  oil  is  highly  nutritioua,  as  good 
as  cod  liver  oil  find  d«rfdedly  mbre  pleas- 
ant. 


April  17,  1897. 
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Destructive  Insects  and  Methods 
for  Controlling  Them.— IV. 

PROF.  W.  O.  JOHNSON. 

The  Peach  Tree  Borer. 

The  peach  tree  borer  is  a  common 
pest  throughout  the  peach  growing  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  States;  It  is  a  na- 
tive American  Insect,  and  undoubtedly 
the  wild  plum  was  Its  original  food 
plant,  which  might  explain  Its  present 
wide  distribution.  Besides  attacl^lng 
the  peacb  and  plum,  it  is  not  an  un- 
usual pest  of  cherry  trees.  Its  pres- 
ence is  usually  characterized  by 
^ummy  exudations  at  the  base  of  the 
trees. 

IjUe  Hlatory. 

The  worm  or  larva  which  burrows 
into  the  tree  is  a  familiar  creature  to 
all  growers  of  the  stone  fruits,  but  the 
adult  moth  which  lays  the  egg  that 
produces  the  worm  is  not  so  well 
known.  The  parent  insect,  although 
a  moth,  resembles  a  wasp  in  general 
appearance,  the  wasplike  mlmlckry 
being  more  conspicuous  In  the  male 
than  in  the  female,  as  shown  by  the 
accompanying  excellent  drawing,  after 
Mr.  C.  L,  Marlatt,  first  assistant  to 
l>r.  L.  O.  Howard,  the  United  States 
Kntomologlst  The  general  color  of 
the  moth  is  dark  blue.  The  hind 
wings  of  the  female  and  both  pairs  In 
the  male  are  transparent,  while  the 
fore  wings  of  the  female  are  thickly 
covered  with  scales.  The  abdomen  of 
the  female  is  also  marked  with  a 
broad,  orange  colored  band.  The  fe- 
male is  the  larger  and  has  a  wing  ex- 
panse of  about  an  inch  and  a  half. 

There  is  but  one  generation  annu- 
ally, but  worms  varying  greatly  In  size 
can  be  found  in  the  fall  In  almost  any 
locality.  This  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  moths  do  not  all  emerge  at  the 
same  time;  consequently  the  eggs  are 
deposited  at  different  periods.  In 
Maryland  the  moths  begin  to  appear 
as  early  as  May.  while  in  New  York 
belated  individuals  do  not  emerge  until 
October.  The  time  of  emergence  cov- 
ering the  largest  area  seems  to  be  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of 
July. 

The  very  minute,  oval,  yellowish- 
brown  eggs  are  deposited  by  the  fe- 
males on  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  usu- 
ally near  the  ground.  After  a  short 
period  of  Incubation  the  worm  bursts 
open  the  ^g  case  and  burrows  Into  the 
tree,  entering  at  some  crack  or  going 
Just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
where  the  bark  is  tender.  After  per- 
forating the  bark  it  works  its  way  to 
the  sapwood,  feeding  the  rest  of  the 
summer  and  late  Into  the  fall. 

It  Is  during  this  feeding  period  of  the 
larva  that  the  great  damage  is  done. 
Oftentimes  trees  are  completely  gir- 
dled and  killed.  The  gummy  exuda- 
tion from  the  holes  made  by  the  worms 
is  a  constant  drain  upon  the  vitality  of 
the  tree.  The  larvae  remain  in  the 
trees  during  the  winter,  resuming  their 
feeding  early  in  the  spring,  attaining 
a  length  of  about  an  inch.  Shortly 
afterward  they  transform  into  the  dor- 
mant or  chrysalis  state,  In  which  con- 
dition they  remain  a  few  days  before 
the  adult  moth  emerges  and  is  ready 
for  another  cycle.  As  a  rule  the  males 
appear  a  few  days  earMer  than  the  fe- 
males. 

There  have  been  many  methods  sug- 
gested for  combating  and  controlling 
this  pest,  from  the  mechanical  stand- 
point and  also  by  use  of  poisons  and 
washes.    The  best  mechanical  protec- 


tion, perhaps,  is  the  one  suggested  by 
Dr.  Harris  as  early  as  1826.  It  con- 
sists in  removing  a  little  of  the  earth 
from  around  the  base  of  the  tree  and 
wrapping  the  trunk  with  a  strip  of 
thick  paper  eight  or  nine  inches  wide. 
The  paper  should  be  tied  in  place  and 
the  earth  pulled  up  around  it  to  a 
depth  of  about  two  Inches.  The  same 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
fine  wire  netting,  or  even  straw. 

Of  late  years  many  experiments 
have  been  tried  with  washes  and  other 
substances  that  might  act  as  repelling 
agents.  "Dendrolene"  was  used  ana 
recommended  for  this  purpose;  but  it 
has  been  shown  that  this  material  has 
a  tendency  to  stop  the  growth  of  the 
tree.  For  the  present,  at  least,  we 
would  not  recommend  its  use  on  peach 
trees. 

Very  good  results  have  been  ob- 
tained by  some  of  the  New  England 
peach  growers  by  painting  the  trees 
with  a  thin  paste  made  by  .combining 
two  quarts  of  common  soft  soap,  half 
a  pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid  and  two 
ounces  of  Paris  green  to  a  bucketful 


Pig.  70.— Peach  Tree  Borer. 
(For  references  see  text.) 

of  water,  with  enough  lime  and  clay 
to  make  a  good  paste. 

Larvae  already  In  the  trees  can  be 
dug  out  with  a  knife  and  destroyed. 
A  good  way  to  accomplish  this  Is  to 
draw  the  earth  away  from  the  trees 
late  In  the  fall,  and,  after  two  or  three 
rather  slight  freezes,  begin  the  hand 
work.  The  location  of  the  worms  can 
usually  be  ascertained  by  the  gummy 
masses,  made  conspicuous  by  excre- 
ment and  pieces  of  bark.  If  the  cavi- 
ties about  the  bases  of  the  trees  are 
not  too  deep  they  could  be  left  over 
winter  In  this  condition,  but  care 
should  be  taken  for  fear  water  might 
freeze  in  the  basin  and  thus  injure 
the  tree.  A  second  worming  should 
be  made  in  the  spring,  early  in  April. 
The  dirt  should  then  be  drawn  up 
around  the  tree  four  or  five  Inches 
above  the  original  surface;  then  with 
the  point  of  a  hoe  or  with  the  hand 
make  a  rim  about  three  inches  deep 
close  to  the  tree  and  fill  this  with  hard 
wood  ashes  and  cover  slightly  with 
earth.  Many  an  orchard  could  be 
saved  if  these  methods  were  adopted. 
It  means  work,  of  course!  It  also 
means  a  better  orchard  and  better 
fruit. 


Catalogues  Received. 
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Clarke  Bros.,  Portland,  Ore.;— Catalogue 
of  Rosek,  etc. 

Waldo  Rohnert,  Gilroy,  Cal.  —  List  of 
Sweet  Peas,  etc. 

J.  Stroup,  Boston,  Mass.— Circular  regard- 
injf  Wood  Ashes. 

Mrs.  Maud  M.  Briggs,  El  Paso,  Texas.— 
Catalogue  of  Cacti. 

John  R.  &  Wm.  Parry,  Parry,  N.  J.-Cata- 
logue  of  Pomona  Nurseries. 

W  &  T.  Smith,  Geneva,  N.  Y.—Wholesale 
Price  List  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Webster  Bros.,  Hamilton,  Ont.— Wholesale 
Price  List  of  Florists'  Stock. 

I.  L.  PiLLSBURY,  Galesburgr,  111.— Price  List  of 
Plants  and  Rooted  Cuttinsrs. 

A.  TXLTON  &  SON,  Cleveland,  O.— Annual 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds. 

Parsons  A  sons  Co.,  Plushingr,  N.  Y.— Select 
List  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Henri  Beaulieu,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y.— Price 
List  of  Seeds  for  Market  Gardeners. 

J.  A.  Simmers,  Toronto,  Ont.— General  An- 
nual Seed  Catalogrue,  fully  illustrated. 

Harrison's  Nurseries,  Berlin,  Md.~ Straw- 
berries, Asparagus,  Grapes,  A  pples,  Peas,  tree. 

Lewis  Roesch,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.— Catalogue 
of  Fruit  and  Deciduous  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants, 
etc. 

Benj.  Hammond,  Fishkillon-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
—  aUlogue  regarding  **  Slug  Shot  "and  its 
Uses. 

Walter  a.  Potter,  Providence,  R.  I  — 
Catatogne-of  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeda, 
Implements,  etc. 

£.  H.  KRBLAOE  A  Son,  Haarlem,  HoIUnd. 
—Catalogue  of  Novelties,  Perennials,  and 
FlorisU'  Flowers. 

L.  L.  Woodford,  Berwyn,  N.  Y.— lUue- 
traied  Descriptive  CaUlogue  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees. 

ROS.S  BROTHERS,  Worcester,  Mass,-Illus- 
trated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  VegeUble, 
Grass  and  Flower  Seeds. 

The  Mitchell  Heater  Company,  Poughl 
keepsie,  N.  Y  —Illustrated  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  Hot  Water  Heaters. 
^C.  H.  JOOSTEN,  New  York.— Special  Trade 
List  of  Spring  and  Summer  Flowerinsr  Bulbs, 
Roou  and  Plants,  Seeds,  etc. 

Sbawanhaka  GffiEHHousES,  W.  L.  Swan. 
proprietor.  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.— Illustrated  Cat- 
alogue  of  Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs. 

The  Dbmino  Co.,  Salem,  O.— ninstrated 
Catalogue  of  Spray  Pumps  and  Nosslea;  with 
hints  of  formulae  for  insecticides,  etc. 

George  B.  Moulder,  Smith's  Grove,  Kr.- 
Illustrated  Descriptive  CaUlogue  ef  Water 
Lilies,  Aquatics,  Greenhouse  PlanU  and  Oma* 
mental  Shrubbery. 

Stephen  Hoyt's  Sons,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
—Descriptive  Catalogrue  of  Fruit  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  etc. 

Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons.  Germantown, 
Pa —Wholesale  Trade  List  of  Nursery  Stock: 
a  most  complete  list  of  hardy  ornamentals. 
Japan  S.iowball  a  specialty;  handsomely  illus- 
trated. 


TBK  DEIST  BRBBD  OF  CHXCKBlfS. 

That  is  for  all  purposes,  especially  for 
the  farm;  after  years  of  experimenting  with 
different  broods  of  chickens,  pure  and 
crossed.  I  have  at  last  hit  on  my  ideal 
chickens,  large  egg  production  and  good, 
heavy  carcass,  early  maturity  and  many  oth- 
er good  qualities.  For  the  last  two  yeani 
I  had  raised  the  Rose  .Comb  Brown  Leg- 
horn, which  for  egg  production  is  unsur- 
passed. These  I  crossed  with  the  Golden 
Wyandottes,  which  are  somewhat  similu:  In 
plumage  and  shape,  have  rose  combs  (the 
first  necessity  for  winter  layeni);  at  the 
same  time  they  are  heavier,  hens  weighing 
from  seven  to  nine  pounds.  Now  I  have  a 
breed  of  chickena  that  is  purely  American; 
no  Asiatic  strain  in  it;  la  all  business  from 
the  word  go;  shells  out  eggs  in  all  seasons 
of  the  year;  feather  and  mature  quickly; 
very  tame;  good  foragers,  and  if  I  want  to 
kill  one  once  in  a  while  there  is  something 
in  it.  Breeders,  of  course,  may  scoff  at  my 
idea  of  crossing  two  pure  breeds  and  call 
them  mongrels,  but  that  does  not  matter 
to  me,  as  long  as  I  get  an  abundance  of  eggs 
in  all  seasons  and  have  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  for  the  last  ten  years,  my 
ideal  all-around  best  chicken. — G.  Camerer, 
Madison,  Jefferfeon  County,  Ind. 
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Bordeaux  Mixture. 

per  8alphate 4  lbs. 

Fresh  Lime 4   " 

Water 40  f^als. 

This  is  the  standard  remedy  for  all  fun. 
gous  diseases.  It  is  comparatively  inex- 
pensive, does  not  injure  the  most  tender 
foliage  if  properly  prepared,  remains  for  a 
long  time  upon  the  plants  and  in  fungicidal 
powers  has  few  if  any  superiors. 

If  a  large  quantity  is  to  be  used  it  is  well  to 
prepare  a  considerable  amotmt  of  the  mate- 
rials so  that  they  will  only  need  to  be  mixed 
before  using.  The  copper  sulphate  will 
dissolve  readily  if  suspended  in  a  barrel  of 
water  in  a  coarse  sack  or  basket.  By  thus 
dissolving  34  pounds,  in  say,  36  gallons  of 
water,  we  shall  have  enough  for  six  barrels 
of  40  gallons  each.  The  lime  should  be 
slaked  slowly,  adding  water  only  as  fast  as 
it  is  taken  up.  34  pounds  is  all  that  is 
needed  for  the  above  amount  of  copper 
sulphate,  but  if  it  will  be  required  within  a 
week  or  two  the  entire  barrel  may  be 
slaked  at  once.  It  will  not  deteriorate  if 
kept  covered  with  water. 

When  24  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  have 
been  dissolved  in  36  gallons  of  water,  and  oi 
of  lime  have  been  slaked,  for  40  gallons  ot 
the  mixture  take  one-sixth  of  the  lime  and 
add  to  it  enough  water  to  make  ao  gallons, 
And  to  six  gallons  of  the  copper  sulphiite 
solution  add  14  gallons  of  water.  Stir  up 
the  lime  and  strain  it  into  the  barrel  of 
copper  sulphate  solution,  stirring  it  briskly. 
Prepared  m  this  way  it  will  remain  in  sus- 
pension much  better  than  when  the  dilution 
IS  made  after  they  are  mixed.  If  the  lime 
is  fresh  and  is  properly  slaked,  and  the 
above  proportions  are  used,  there  is  no 
danger  of  injury  to  the  plants  unless  the 
applications  are  made  very  frequently,  but 
as  it  is  the  free  acid  of  the  copper  sulphate 
that  causes  the  injury,  its  presence  can  be 
detected  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  (yellow  prussiate  of 
potassium).  If  no  change-  is  observed  the 
amount  ot  lime  is  generally  sufficient,  but 
if  deficient  a  deep  brown  spot  will  appear 
and  more  lime  should  be  added.  A  small 
excess  of  lime  is  always  desirable  and  it  is 
well  to  add  a  little  of  it  even  after  the  test 
shows  the  acid  to  be  neutralized. 

The  above  formula  is  adapted  for  use  with 
most  crops  but  it  may  be  slightly  modified. 
Thus  for  the  second  spraying  of  grapes  the 
amount  of  water  should  be  reduced  to  30 
gallons,  and  for  most  other  crops  it  may  be 
increased  to  50  gallons  after  the  second 
application,  especially  if  they  are  made  at 
frequent  intervals. 

One  admirable  feature  about  this  fungi- 
cide is  that  the  arsenites  can  be  used  with  it. 
Not  only  does  this  cheapen  the  cost  of  ap- 
plication but  the  lime  of  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  neutralizes  any  free  acid  in  the 
arsenic  and  prevents  injury  to  the  foliage 
from  that  cause. 


Ammoniacal    Copper   Carbonate  and 
Modified  Eau  Celeste. 

Copper  Carbonate 1  ox. 

Anknkonia,  enough  to  dissolve  the  copper. 
Water 1»  gals. 

Dissolve  the  copper  carbonate  in  the  am- 
monia, and  dilute  before  using.  The  undi- 
luted solution  can  be  kept  in  glass-stoppered 
bottles  for  some  time.  The  strength  of  am- 
monia water  generally  found  at  drug  stores 
is  20*  Baum6.  This  will  answer  as  well  as 
the  32*  or  a6*,  which  are  generally  recom- 
mended, but  more  of  it  wUl  be  required  to 
dissolve  the  copper,  about  one  pint  being 
necessary  for  eacn  ounce  of  the  carbonate. 

From  the  fact  that  copper  carbonate  as 
sold  on  the  market  is  rather  costly,  it  will  be 
better  to  manufacture  it,  if  much  is  to  be 
used.    For  this  take 

Copper  Snlphate S  lbs* 

Soda  Carbonate  (sal  soda) S^  lbs. 

Dissolve  these  separately  in  about  two 
gallons  of  water,  pour  together  and  stir 
thoroughlv.  A  precipitate  of  copper  car- 
bonate will  form,  and  sulphate  of  soda  will 
remain  in  solution.  The  water  can  be 
poured  off,  and  the  precipitate  dried  and 
kept  indefinitely.  From  the  above  quantity 
of  copper  sulphate  and  soda  carbonate, 
about  one  pound  of  dried  carbonate  of  cop- 
per will  be  obtained.  It  is  often  used  with- 
out drying,  however,  by  adding  enough 
ammonia  water  to  dissolve  the  copper  car- 
bonate, and  diluting  to  forty  gallons.  It  is 
then  known  as  modified  eau  celeste.  If  pre- 
ferred, the  above  may  be  used  where  weak 
copper  sulphate,  solution  by  is  giwi  -in  the 
calendar. 

Potassium  Sulphide. 

PotassiuBi  Sulphide  (liver  of  tnl- 

W>har) 8  os. 
ater 10  gals. 

This  solution  is  valuable  to  use  for  goose- 
berry mildew,  as  it  in  no  way  discolors  the 
fruit,  and  it  is  quite  harmless. 

Copper  Suipliate. 

Standard  Solution. 

Copper  Sulphate 1  lb. 

Water 85  gals. 

For  use  before  the  buds  open ;  the  above 
solution  is  easy  to  prepare  and  to  apply.  // 
should  not  be  af>plud  to  any  plant  after  the 
leaves  bursty  as  it  will  bum  the  foliage, 

(b)    Weak  Solution. 

Copper  Sulphate 1  lb. 

Water 150  to  SOO  gals. 

Qc)    Very  Weak  Solution. 

Copper  Sulphate 1  lb. 

Water 250  to  300  gals. 

The  aboye  weak  solutions  of  copper  sul- 
phate may  be  used  late  in  the  season,  when 
Bordeaux  mixture  would  spot  the  fruit. 
The  former  (b)  can  be  used  with  safety  upon 
nearly  all  crops,  but  for  a  few,  such  as  the 
peach  and  bean,  formula  (0  will  be  safer. 

Its  action  is  equal  to  Bordeaux  mixture, 
but,  as  it  is  more  readily  washed  from  the 
foliage  than  Bordeaux  mixture,  its  effect  is 
not  as  lasting.  Like  Bordeaux  mixture,  these 
last  three  preparations  are  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  fungous  diseases,  and  they  should 
not  be  relied  upon  to  destroy  insects. 


Paris  Qreen. 

Paris  Green 1  lb. 

Water SOOtoSSOgals 

Upon  most  plants  this  can  be  used  without 
injury  lo  the  foliage,  up  to  July  i.  Late  in 
the  season,  or  if  the  spraying  is  repeated 
frequently,  one  pound  of  lime  should  be 


added  to  neutralize  the  free  acid, 
should  always  be  used  when  Paris  green  is 
applied  to  peaches,  and  it  )s  safer  to  use  it 
when  plutns,  cherries,  grapes,  pears,  and,  in 
fact,  all  kinds  of  plants  are  sprayed.  It  is 
best  to  combine  the  Paris  green,  whenever 
practicable,  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  as  all 
caustic  action  will  be  prevented,  and  the 
effects  of  neither  material  will  be  lessened^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  increased ;  while  the  two 
applications  can  Se  made  at  once  without 
extra  labor.  If  this  combination  is  made, 
add  one  ounce  of  Paris  green  to  each  fifteen 
gallons  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  Paris  green  is 
less  likely  to  bum  the  f  oliase  than  London 
purple,  and  hence  is  preferable.  Either  may 
be  applied  in  a  powder  form,  combined 
with  plaster,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  one 
hundred  pounds  of  plaster,  it  is  also  of 
some  value  as  a  fungicide.  Used  to  destroy  in- 
sects thai  bite  and  chew  the  foliage  or  fruit 

Hellebore. 

Fretli  White  Hellebore 1  os. 

Water 5  gaU. 

Dissolve  and  apply  for  insects  that  chew; 
particularly  the  currant  worm  and  the  cab- 
bage worm. 

Pyrethrum  or  Buhach. 

1  01. 

...    5grts. 

It  can  also 
be  applied  dry  with  a  bellows,  and  is  efficient 
against  many  sucking  insects,  such  as  plant 
lice. 

Kerosene  EmuUlon. 


Pure  Freah  Pyrethrum, 
Water 

Applv  the  same  as  hellebore. 

9  applies 


Soft  Soap  (or  sonr  milk) Iqt. 

Kerosene 1  pt- 

Water 6  to  11  qtfc 

Warm  the  soap  until  it  becomes  liquified, 
remove  from  near  thefire^  add  the  kerosene 
and  agitate  rapidly  with  a  force  pump,  for 
five  to  ten  minutes,  until  it  becomes  a  homo- 
geneous creamy  mass,  from  which  the  kero- 
sene will  not  separate  on  standing.  Dilute 
with  water  so  that  the  kerosene  will  be  one- 
fifteenth  to  one-twenty-fifth  of  the  entire 
mixture.  If  properly  prepared,  it  can  be 
used  with  safety  upon  nearly  all  plants* 
except  squashes,  melons,  cucumbers  and 
others  of  the  squash  family.  A  remedv  for 
all  sucking  insects,  and  for  others  with  soft 
bodies^  with  which  it  can  be  brought  in  con- 
tact. A  bard  soap  emulsion  can  be  made  by 
dissolving  two  ounces  of  hard  soap  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  using  it  instead  01  the  soft 
soap. 

Whale  Oil  5oap. 

This  is  a  valuable  insecticide,  particularly 
against  the  San  Jos6  scale,  for  which  it 
should  be  dissolved  in  hot  water  at  the  rate 
of  i>^  pounds  to  a  gallon. 

For  the  San  Jos6  scale  a  good  emulsion  can 
be  made  from  i  gal.  kerosene  and  i  lb.  of 
whale  oil  soap  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  hot 
water.    Before  using  add  1  gallon  of  water. 


Cautions ^^  •****  *">*  ^^^  copper  preparations  in  iron  or  tin,  always  use  wood,  brass  or  earthen  vessels.     The   valves,  cylinders 

piston,  etc.,  of  the  pumps  should  also  be  of  brass. 
Do  not  add  Paris  green  to  compounds  containinR  ammonia  or  sulphate  of  copper  solutions ;  always  use  lime  or  Bordeaux. 


piston,  etc.,  of  the  pumps  should  also  be  of  brass. 

'aris  green  to  compounds  containing  ammonia  or  sulpl ^^ , ^ 

Never  sprav  with  arsenites  while  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  as  the  bees  will  be  poisoned  ;  they  are  necessary  to  fertilise  the  Bowers. 


Never  leave  any  of  the  poisons  where  children  or  animals  of  any  kind  can  get  hold  of  them.    Label  them  distinctly  and  put  them  away 
carefully  as  soon  as  through  using  them. 

Study  carefully  the  nature  of  the  insect  or  disease,  and  select  the  remedy  that  is  most  likely  to  destroy  it  without  danger  of  iniuring  the  plants 
Do  not  spray  with  arsenites  or  copper  compounds  within  three  weeks  of  the  time  the  sprayed  portions  are  to  be  eaten.     While  there  would 
be  little  danger  of  fatal  effects  resulting,  it  is  best  not  to  run  any  risk.  Bordeaux  mixture  and  other  lime  compounds^  should  not  be  used  upon  rough 
or  full  grown  fruits,  even  as  late  as  that  time.     Not  only  does  the  lime  disfigure  the  fruit,  but  the  amount  of  copper  is  large. 


The  foregoing  brief  directions  for  the  spraying  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been  compiled  as  the  result  of  several  years* 
experimenting  with  diflEerent  materials,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  can  be  followed  without  danger  to  the  crops  and  with  profit 
to  the  owner. 

They  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  issued  in  previous  years,  the  principal  change  being  in  the  use  of  a  weak  solution 
of  copper  sulphate  instead  of  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate;  the  former  is  preferred  as  it  is  cheaper,  easier  to 
prepare,  and  is  even  more  efficient.  While  it  might  take  the  place  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  the  latter  is  recommended  as  being 
less  likely  to  be  washed  from  the  trees  by  the  spring  rains,  and  because  it  is  an  excellent  material  with  which  to  apply  Paris  green. 

Much  depends  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  is  done,  and  to  be  effective  of  the  best  results — to  say  nothinsj 
of  the  economy  in  making  the  applications — the  material  should  be  thrown  in  the  form  of  a  fine  mist-like  spray,  and  it  should 
cover  every  part  of  the  plants,  the  spraying  being  kept  up  until  they  begin  to  drip. 

While  for  most  crops  three  or  four  applications  will  generally  suffice,  it  sometimes  happens  that  five  or  six  are  required 
with  some  varieties  and  in  seasons  that  are  favorable  to  the  development  of  fungi. 

It  will  pay  to  spray  all  fruit  plants  early  in  the  spring  with  copper  sulphate  solution,  and  the  second  and  third  applications, 
as  given  in  the  calendar,  can  generally  be  made  with  profit.  The  conditions  that  prevail  will  so  modify  the  results  that  each 
will  have  to  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  number  of  applications  that  are  required. 
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HOW  AND  WHEN  TO  SPRAY. 

ARRANOBD    BY  .PROP.  L.  R.  TAPT,    OP   THB    MICHIOAN    AORICULTURAL    BXPBRiriBNT    STATION,    HORTICULTURAL  DBPARTnBNT. 


PUNT. 


Apple  —  (Canker  worm, 
codlin  moth,  bud  moth, 
tent    caterpillar,    scab). 

Bean— (  An  thracpoae) . 

Cabbage—  (Worms, 
aphis).    [1.2,  a.] 


Carnation  —  (Rust    and 
M^other  f unions  diseases). 
[1.  2,  B] 


Cherry — (Rot,  aphis,  cur- 
cuHo  ana  sliu:). 

[!•  a.  a] 

Cnrrane— (Worms,  mil- 
dew).   [1.  a.] 

Gooeebeny  —  (M  i  1  de  w , 
worms).    [1,  a,  a.1 


Grape— (Flea-beetle,  fun- 
gous diseases). 

[1.  a,  a,  4.3 

Koreerv-    Stock— (Fun- 
gous diseases).    [1,  2.] 
Feaoh,    Aprioot--<Leaf- 

cnrl,    curcnlio,    mildew 
and  rot).    [1.  2,  a] 


1st  AppllcatloR. 


Pear^Leaf-blight,  scab, 
and  CO " 

8,4.] 


psvUa  and  codUn  moth)! 
[1,  2, 


Plum— (Black  Knot,   rot 
(and  all  fungous  diseases, 
tcurculio).    [1,  2,  8,  4.] 

Pota«o-(Colocado  Beetles, 
Plea  Beetles,  scab, 
bUght).    [1,2,8,4.] 


Cnlnoe— (Leaf  and  fruit 
iipot,rot).    [1.2,8,4.] 

Raapberrj   )(Anthrac- 
Biack berry  fnose,  rust). 
[1.  2.  8,  4.] 


Roee  —  (Mildew,    black 
spot,  red  spider,  aphis). 


Strawberry— (Rust). 
[1,  2,  8,  4.] 


Tomato— (Rotand  blight, 
tworms).    [1,  2.] 


Violet— (Blight,   red  spi- 
der).   [1,2.] 


Spray  before  buds 
start,  using  copper 
sulphate  solution. 


When  blossoms 
appear,  spray  with 
Bordeaux. 

When  worms  first 
appear,  Paris  green. 


When  planted  out, 
dip  in  Potassium 
sulphide  solution. 


Before  buds  start, 
use  copper  sulphate 
solution.  For  aphis, 
kerosene  emulsion. 

As  soon  as  worms 
areseen,Paris  green. 

As  leaves  open, 
Bordeaux  and  Paris 
green. 

Before  buds  bursty 
copper  sulphate 
solution  and  Paris 
green.  | 

When  buds  burst, 
Bordeaux. 

Before  buds  swell, 
copper  sulphate 
solution. 


2d  Applioatlon. 


After  the  blossoms 
have  formed,  but  be- 
fore they  open,  Bor- 
deaux and  Paris 
green.* 

10  days  later,  re- 
peat. 

If  worms  or  aph- 
ides are  present,  re- 
peat if  plants  are 
not  heading,  using 
emulsion  for  aphis. 

7  to  la  days  later, 
spray  plants  with 
copper  sulphate  t  lb. 
in  125  gallons. 

When  fruit  has  set, 
Bordeaux  and  Paris 
green.* 

If  they  reappear, 
repeat,  addlns;  Bor- 
deaux for  mildew.t 

In  zo  to  14  days, 
repeat  with  both. 


When  first  leaves 
are  half  grown,  Bor- 
deaux and  Paris 
green. 


3d  Applleatlon. 


4tfi  Application. 


Within  a  week  af- 
ter blossoms  have 
fallen,  Bordeaux  and 
Paris  green. 

xo  to  14  days  later, 
weak  copper  sul- 
phate solution  c. 

If  aphides  persist, 
or  if  worms  reap- 
pear, use  kerosene 
emulsion,  if  plants 
are  not  heading. 

Repeat  at  inter- 
vals of  a  week  or 
ten  days  until  blos- 
soms open. 

xo  to  12  days  later, 
if  signs  of  rot  ap- 
pear, repeat. 

If  worms  still 
troable,  pyrethrum 
or  hellebore.^ 

zo  to  14  days  later, ' 
sulphide  of  potassi- 
um on  English*  vari- 
eties. 

As  soon  as  fruit 
has  set,  repeat.* 


10  to  14  days  later, 
repeat. 


Repeat  last,  if 
necessary. 

After  heads  form, 
use  saltpetre  for 
worms,  a  teaspoon- 
tul  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  emulsion  for 
aphides. 

While  in  bloom 
spray  every  week 
with  copper  sul- 
phate solution. 

zo  to  12  davs  later, 
copper  sulphate  so- 
lution, wealc  b. 


10  to  Z4  days  later, 
repeat  if  necessary. 


zo  to  Z4  days  later, 
Bordeaux  mixture, 
if  disease  is  present. 


Before  buds  start, 
»ppei 
solution 


copper  sulphate 
'  tk 


'  As  buds  start,  cop- 
per sulphate  solu- 
tion. Cut  out  knots 
and  bum. 

For  scab,  soak 
seed  in  corrosive 
sublimate  solution 
(2  oz.  in  16  gallons  of 
water  for  90  min- 
utes). 

Before  buds  start, 
copper  sulphate  so- 
lution. 

Cut  out  badly  dis- 
eased canes.  Spray 
with  copper  sul- 
phate solution  be- 
fore growth  starts. 

Mildew:  Keep 
heating  pipes  paint- 
ed with  equal  parts 
lime  and  sulphur 
mixed  with  water  to 
a  paste. 

Just  before  blos- 
soms open,  Bor- 
deaux and  Paris 
green. 

When  first  fruits 
have  set,  Bordeaux. 


When  blight  is 
first  seen,  weak  cop- 
per sulphate  L 
kerosene  emulsion 
for  insects. 


Repeat  at  intervals  of  zo  to  Z4  days. 


As  soon  as  fruit 
has  set,  Bordeaux 
andTftris  green^* 

Within  a  week 
after  blossoms  fall, 
Bordeaux  and  Paris 
green. 

When  fruit  has  set, 
Bordeaux  and  Paris 
green.* 

When  Colorado 
beetles  or  their 
larvee  appear,  Paris 
green(i  pound  to  100 
pounds  of  plaster). 

When  fruit  has  set, 
Bordeaux  and  Paris 
green.* 

When  new  canes 
are  one  foot  high, 
spray  with  Bordeaux 
mixture. 

Black  spot:  Sprav 
plants  once  a  week 
with  weak  copper 
sulphate  b. 


When  fruit  has  set, 
Bordeaux*  or  weak 
copper  sulphate  so- 
lution b. 

If  disease  appears, 
repeat  or  use  weak 
copper  sulphate  so- 
lution b. 

Repeat  at  inter- 
vals of  10  to  ao 
days,  as  necessary, 
for  blight. 


10  to  12  days  later, 
repeat. 


xo  to  12  days  later, 
repeat. 


10  to  12  days  later, 
repeat.  Lopk  for 
Black  Knot 

,  Repeat,  wl^ene.ver 
necessary.^      "  ' 


TO  to  12  days  later, 
repeat. 

xo  to  X4  days  later, 
weak  copper  sul- 
phate solution  b. 


Red  spider:  Kero- 
sene emulsion  to  un- 
der side  of  foliage; 
syringe  and  keep  the 
air  moist. 

As  soon  as  berries 
are  harvested,  Bor- 
deaux (if  to  be  kept 
longer). 

If  necessary,spray 
with  weak  copper 
sulphate  solution^. 

Note.— Use  kero- 
sene emulsion  very 
weak. 


xo  to  X2  days  later, 
repeat  for  rot. 


xo  to  x6  da]rs  later, 
Bordeaux. 


xo  to  20  days  later, 
Bordeaux  and  Paris 
green. 

If  blight  or  fiea 
beetle  appear,  Bor- 
deaux and  Paris 
green. 


xo  to  aoda]rs  later, 
Bordeaux. 

When  crop  is  gath- 
ered,  remove  old 
canes,  thin  new  ones 
JEind  sprav  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture. 

Aphis :  Kerosene 
emulsion. 


Young  strawberry 
plants  should  be 
sprayed  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  at  the 
time  of  the  first  and 
third  application  to 
bearing  plants. 


Bth  Application. 


TO  to  14  days  later, 
Bordeaux,  or  weak 
copper  sulphate  b. 


Repeat,  if  neces- 
sary. 


Ventilate  thor- 
oughly. In  Winter 
do  not  syringe  ex- 
cept on  bright 
mornings. 

Repeat,  it  neces- 
sary. 


If  mildew  persists 
after  crop  is  gath- 
ered, Boraeaux. 

If  necessary,  fvej 
weak  copper  sul- 
phate solution  e. 


If  rot  persists,  use- 
very  weak  copper 
sulphate  solution  r.. 
every  5  to  7  days.t 

xo  to  x6  days  later.. . 
Bordeaux.f 


Weak  copper  sul- 
phate solution  ^, . 
as  is  necessary. 

Repeat,  if  neces- 
sary. 


Bordeaux  or  cop- 
per sulphate  solution 
^,  as  is  necessary. 

If  red  rust  appear* 
the  entire  stools  af- 
fected should  be  cut 
out  and  burned. 


SPBCIAL  NOTB5. 
For  BLACK  KNOT" 

on  cherries  and  plums 
cut  out  and  destroy 
by  burning  the  dis- 
eased parts  as  soon 
as  discovered. 

For    APHIS     and 

scale  insects  on  all 
plants  use  kerosene 
emulsion. 

For     SAN     JOs£ 
SCALE  dig  out  and 

burn  the  trees  when 
only  a  few  are  attack- 
ed. In  case  of  smalt 
trees  cut  back  branch- 
es and  spray  with 
whale  oil  soap  solu- 
tion or  kerosene 
emulsion  with  same. 


EXPLANATlOir.— Whenever  an  aaterlsk  (*)  is  used  it  eantlons  against  spraying  with  poisons  while  the  plants  are  in  blossom ; 
*  dagger  (t)indieatM  that  there  is  danger  of  making  an  application  within  three  weeks  of  the  time  the  fruit  is  to  be  used  as  food. 

Tbe  flgoreo  In  the  left-hand  column  Indicate  the  applications  that  are  deemed  most  valuable.  While  the  number  of  applications 
recommended  will  be  found  desirable  in  seasons  when  the  fungi  are  particularly  troublesome,  a  smaller  number  may  often  suffice. 

^,  c.   These  refer  to  the  varying  strengths  of  solution  as  shown  on  the  next  page. 
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*  ^  *  It  is  earnestly  requested  that  all 
xorrespondence  arising  from  articles  appearing 
in  our  columns  be  addressed  to  THE  ED- 
ITOR at  the  office  of  this  paper  and  NOT 
to  the  authors  or  signatories  concerned,  A 
matter  that  wll  interest  one  person,  so  that 
Ju  will  desire  further  information^  will 
doubtless  interest  others.  Our  columns  are 
^en  for  discussions. 


A    MATTER  of 
Proposal  to  /\      ^^ ^y  ^^^^  j^j. 

Stofulate  Coaniaalon     portance      to     the 
Bttsinesa.  growers  ia  all  parts 

of  the  country  is 
'brought  forward  in  a  very  practical  way 
by  the  Ottawa  Co.  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Growers'  Association,  in  the  form  of  cer- 
tain resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting 
lield  at  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  on  January 
f  6th  last.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  some 
proper  control  of  the  commission  busi- 
ness should  be  put  into  operation,  a 
matter  of  vital  interest  to  the  producer, 
who  is  forced  to  consign  on  commission, 
and  at  the  same  time,  one  of  no  less 
weight  with  tbe  reliable  honest  com- 
mission man,  for  no  one  more  earnestly 
deprecates  the  bad  methods  sometimes 
prevalent,  than  does  he  who  has  labored 
to  a  reputation. 

He  cannet  do  better  than  present  the 
full  text  of  the  circular  issued  by  the 
association  above  referred  to,  and  at  the 
same  time  add  our  wish  that  some  such 


scheme  be  put  into  force  at  once.  Why, 
many  of  our  readers  will  know  from  sad 
experience: 

Whereas,  the  greater  portion  of  the  farm 

groducts  of  the  United  States  necessarily 
ave  to  be  shipped  to  and  sold  in  large 
cities;  and 

Whereas,  producers,  especially  the  poorer 
class,  are,  by  circumstances,  compelled  to 
consign  their  produce  to  persons  who  make 
a  business  of  selling  farm  products  on  com- 
mission; and 

Whereas,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  re- 
quires no  capital  to  enlist  in  the  commission 
business;  many  unscrupulous  persons,  who 
have  neither  trade  nor  facilities  to  care  for 
or  dispose.of  to  advantage,  such  products 
as  they,  through  the  U.  S.  mails  and  other- 
wise solicit;  and 

Whereas,  it  frequently  happens  that  ship- 

gers  and  their  eommission  men  are  many 
undred  miles  apart,  thus  giving  the  latter 
an  opportunity  to  test  the  elasticity  of  their 
conscience  by  making  such  rettirns  as  they 
please,  regardless  of  quantity,  quality  or 
amoupt  received  for  consignment;  and 

Whereas,  many  farmers,  especially  fruit 
and  vegetable  growers,  depend  entirely  for 
means  of  support  on  the  avails  of  their 
crops,  and 

WHEREAS,  dishonest  commission  men  take 
advantage' of  tbe  fact  that  shippers  are  non- 
residents and  that  suits  at  law  either  in 
state  or  federal  courts  would  entail  so  much 
trouble  and  expense  as  to  render  it  practi- 
cally impossible  for  poor  farmers  to  get 
redress,*  thus  feeling  safe;  thev return  on  a 
sliding  scale,  of  from  market  price  to 
nothing.:and 

Whei«^ai^  we  believe  farm  products 
necessArily  entrusted  to  men  to  be  sold  on 
commission,  are  as  much  entitled  to  foster- 
ing care  of  our  government  as  money  en- 
trusts to  the  care  of  bankers;  now,  there- 
fore, in  view  of  the  circumatances  and 
grievances  set  forth  in  the  above  preamble. 

Resolved^  x.  That  we,  the  farmers,  fruit 
and  vegetable  growers  of  Ottawa  County, 
through  our  congressman,  Hon.  William 
Alden  Smith,  petition  congress,  praying 
that  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  honesty, 
they  pass  a  bill  regulating  the  farm  produce 
commission  business  of  the  United  States. 

3.  That  we  believe  all  persons,  companies 
or  corporations  doing  such  farm  produce 
commission  business  should  be  licensed  by 
the  government,  and  that  such  license 
should  be  based  on  responsibility,  integrity 
and  general  good  character,  and  that  when- 
ever the  conditions  of  such  license  or  the 
law  regulating  the  farm  produce  commis- 
sion business  is  violated,  then  such  license 
should  be  revoked,  never  again  to  be 
granted  to  such  offenders  and  that  such 
other  punishment  be  inflicted  as  the  case 
ma^  merit. 

3.  That  an  official  appointed  by  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  be  located  in  cities  or  district  por- 
portionate  to  the  amount  of  farm  produce 
commission  business  done  in  said  cities  or 
districts  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  look  into 
and  examine  the  farm  product  commission 
business,  with  the  same  care  and  object  in 
view  that  bank  examiners  have  in  their 
respective  districts,  under  the  direction  of 
the  comptroller  of  the  currency. 


nPHERE  is  always  a  ready 
J  public  to  take  hold  of  a 
novelty  and  test  it  upon  its  merits,  but 
perhaps  there  is  no  section  of  these 
ready  purchasers  more  ready  to  expert 
ment  than  the  men  who  grow  fruit  for 
profit,  and  especially  small  fruits.  The 
records  of  novelties  of  strawberries,  for 
example,  during  the  last  few  years  show 
some  very  remarkable,  not  to  say  sur- 
prising facts,  in  this  respect;  hosts  of 
varieties  have  been  offered,  hosts  of 
growers  have  tried  them— and  the  places 
thereof  know  them  no  more. 

Yet,  for  all  that,  it  is  not  to  be  said 
that  progress  is  not  made;  quite  the 
contrary,  progress  goes  on  apace,  but  of 


the  thousands  of  subjects  offered— new 
and  distinct  though  they  may  be,  yet  de 
they  fail  to  prove  superior  in  some  ene 
essential  characteristic,  while  not  falling 
behind  in  any  other.  Nature  is  net 
lavish  in  the  production  of  marvellous 
departures  from  the  normal  type— freaks 
are  unusual  to  her,  and  it  is  only  a  freak, 
so  to  speak,  that  can  show  any  wide 
divergence  from  well-established  lines. 

Nature  and  man  are  striving  to  twe 
totally  different  ends:  Nature  has  in 
view  the  perpetuation  ef  the  species  by 
progeny  of  the  individual,  and  her  best 
efforts  are  directed  towards  the  one  end 
of  perfecting  seed.  Man,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  his  demands,  more  frequently 
than  not,  strives  to  *' develop'*  some 
special  part  of  an  organ  to  a  monstrous 
extent,  and  this  will  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  some  other  part  of  the  plant, 
say  in  constitution  er  sise. 

That  plants  so  grown  through  a  long 
series  ef  generations  de  lack  constitu- 
tional vitality,  would  seem  to  have  an 
abundant  proof  in  the  proneness  of  cer- 
tain high-bred  types  to  snccnmb  to 
disease.  In  tbe  event  of  the  forcing  and 
directing  hand  of  man  being  withdrawn. 
Nature  again  steps  in,  and  in  a  surpris- 
ingly short  period  ef  generations  she 
will  have  brought  the  object  of  mans 
neglect  into  hanneny  ence  more  with 
the  multitude  around;  energy  will  be 
now  directed  te  the  perfecting  of  the 
seed,  and  all  the  luscieus  parts  so  valued 
by  man,  reduced  to  the  extent  that  the 
necessities  for  their  distribution  will 
allow.  In  the  meantime,  vigor  and 
health  are  regained. 

When  man  sets  out  to  run  in  the  face 
of  natural  law  he  has  a  hard  time,  and 
so  it  is  that  the  raiser  of  novelties  is  so 
often  doomed  to  failure,  for  Natnre  has 
the  first  pull,  is  ever  present,  ever  ready 
to  grab  hold  of  the  least  advantage 
given.  Nature  is  persistent — ^man  is 
erratic. 


A  NEW  paper,  or  rathw  the 
^  first  copy  seen  of  one  that 
is  not  familiar,  can  hardly  be  called  a 
f  Air  sample  of  what  a  year's  issues  will 
contain.  It  is  therefore  asked  that  those 
to  whom  the  present  issue  is  the  first 
number  of  American  Gardening,  into 
which  they  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
looking,  that  they  give  more  than  a 
cursory  glance.  This  issue  is  largely 
devoted  to  the  spraying  of  crops,  but  the 
space  thus  devoted  to  that  one  subject  in 
this  issue  is  filled  by  other  valuable 
matter  in  other  numbers. 

The  object  aimed  at  is  to  treat  season- 
ably, all  the  various  topics  in  which  a 
cultivator  or  grower  has  special  interest, 
to  help  him  to  better  results  and  by 
sound  advice  on  all  topics  to  imprevo  the 
horticultural  eondition  ef  all. 


Above  Expectations. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  premium  Roae 
Bushes,  they  are  beautiful,  being  far  in  ad- 
vance of  my  expectations.— L.F.Brewster, 

N.Y. 


April  17,  1897. 
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The  Pearl  Oooseberry. 

Several  readers  have  addressed  letters 
to  us  concerning  oar  illustration  of  this 
new  gooseberry,  as  given  en  page  237  of 
the  issae  for  April  13,  while  speaking 
highly  of  the  variety  they  ask  why  the 
representation  was  given  upside  down? 
We  do  not  think  it  was  reversed;  true, 
the  photographer  had  done  his  work  the 
wrong  way  up  se  as  to  show  the  berries 
to  advantage,  and  we  turned  it  again, 
kence  the  state  of  affairs. 


American  Pomological  Society. 

The  following  notice  has  just  been 
iastied: 

In  response  to  an  invitation  of  the 
Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  the 
Twenty-fifth  Biennial  Session  of  the 
American  Pomological  Sedety  will  be 
held  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
September  i,  2  and  3,  1897. 

£very  effort  will  be  made  to  obtain 
the  most  favoroble  rate  over  all  roads 
and  connecting  lines  leading  into  Colum- 
boa,  for  all  attendants,  and  most  hospit- 
able entertainments  have  been  promised 
by  the  Ohio  Pomologists. 

The  proceedings  of  the  sessien  will  be 
of  great  practical  value  te  the  pomolog* 
icflu  interests  of  the  Nation,  and  your  at- 
tendance and  assistance  is  most  cordially 
invited,  and  especially  dre  you  requested 
te  secure  as  large^  an-  attendance  from 
jour  state  as  possible.    • 

A  circular  program.ef  proceedings  will 
be  issued  in  proper  time  also,  announc- 
ing railroad  rates  and  hotel  fare  for  the 
session.  ^^^W 

For  further  information  address  the 
Secretary's  office  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  or 
the  President  at  Augusta,  Ga. 
G.  C.  Brackett,        p.  J.  Bbrckmans, 

Secretary,  President. 


Marlcetins:.* 

I  know  of  no  biudndss  where  there  are 
sach  inducemente  offered  to  the  unscru- 
pnloufl  man  as  in  the  produce  commlsskm 
business;  and  so  little  reward  offered  for 
the  Just,  fair  dealing  Ion?  experienced 
ecMnmisesion  merchant.  It  should  be  the 
first  act  of  the  producer  to  thoroughly  know 
the  commission  merchant,  and  then  to  stick 
to  him  by  all  the  support  possible  on  his 
part.  Not  to  call  him  eTerything  but  a 
sentleman  If  anything  is  unsatisfactory, 
but  to  first  investigate  and  find  out  where 
the  fault  is,  and  perhaps  the  blame  will 
lie  with  yourself.  Now,  don't  misunder- 
stand me.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  there 
are  no  unscrupulous  or  dishonest  commis- 
sion merchants  in  the  business;  my  only 
wonder  is  that  there  are  not  more.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  I  will  not  say  every  pro« 
dueer  Is  honest.  I  think  I  have  fairly 
demonstrated  that  during  the  past  two 
years  there  haye  been  too  many  commis- 
sion merchants.  Two  years  ago  I  under- 
took to  establish  a  price  for  wine  grapes  at 
the  station.  That  year  there  were  In  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  four  buyers  and  fiye 
eommlsslon  merchants.  I  bought  165  09 r- 
loads  (62  cars  at  Marlboro  and  108  in  the 
West),  furnished  by  own  boxes  and  the 
profit  was  11  per  cent.  In  1896,  in  the  cities 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,,  there  were 
four  buyers  and  eighty-seyen  commission 
merchants  handling  wine  grapes,  with  less 
Kn4>es  on  the  market  than  there  were  in 
1896.  I  bought  67  carloads  (8  at  Marlboro, 
68  in  the  West),  thi^t  cost  nearly  $6  a  ton 
leas,  and  the  farmer  furnished  his  own 
boxes;  the  net  profit  was  only  about  7  per 
cent.  I  had  to  give  up  entirely  buying  on 
the  Hudson  River,  for  the  commission  mer- 
chants could  undersell  me,  or,  in  other 
words,  your  own  goods  drove  me  out  of  the 
market  by  their  own  competition.  The  Ital- 
ian  patrcms,    that  hardly   understand   our 

•Seeond  xwrtlon  of  the  paper  **  Packing  iind  Mar- 
latino^  read  by  D.  M.  Wysant.  before  the  £a»Um 
Mew  York  Hort.  Society  aDd  continued  from  page 
»9. 


language,  would  say  "Can  buy  cheaper. 
You  buy  your  grapes.  Othens  get  them  on 
commission  and  will  sell  cheaper."  I  had 
one  man  that  came  in  for  a  number  of 
mornings  and  would  ask  the  price  and  then 
go  out.  I  asked  him  one  morning  why  he 
came  there.  He  said  a  commission  mer- 
chant had  told  him  no  matter  what  the 
price  was,  he  would  sell  him  for  |1  a  ton 
lees  than  I  did.  And  so  they  kept  cutting 
the  price  down  so  that  with  a  light  crop 
the  price  was  reduced  from  85  to  |6  a  ton, 
and  next  year  it  will  be  even  less.  Two  of 
my  best  customers  have  already  told  me 
they  expect  to  go  into  the  country  and  get 
fruit  on  commission,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
undersold  as  they  were  last  year. 

Now,  you  are  certainly  not  growing  fruit 
for  your  health,  and  if  any  organisation 
will  assist  you,  it  is  your  duty  to  organise. 
There  Is  a  Mr.  Hale,  the  largest  peach 
grower  in  the  United  States,  who  has  for- 
mulated a  plan  of  his  own  in  marketing 
the  fruit.  This  I  have  watched  very  cloaaly, 
and  think  it  is  a  success.  In  the  flnat 
place,  he  has  selected  one  of  the  beet  firms 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  .one  of  long  experi- 
ence and  of  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
business,  to  sell  "all"  hla  goods  in«  both 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  so  if  one  wants 
a  crate  of  Hale*s  peaches  in  either  city  it 
can  only  be  bought  from  this  firm.  Hale's 
crates  are  full  and  honestly  packed,  every 
one  like  the  other  of  its  grade.  I  asked  an 
old  customer  last  year,  from  Providence, 
why  I  could  not  sell  him  Georgia  peaches. 
His  reply  was:  "I  only  handle  Hale's.  Can 
always  get  them,  and  one  firm  sells  them 
all,  and  none  of  my  competitors  can  get 
them  any  cheaper  than  I,  and  cannot  sell 
them  for  any  less.  They  suit  my  trade, 
and,  in  fact,  they  will  have  no  other  and 
will  pay  more  for  them  than  any  other 
peaches  in  the  market."  I  have  heard  this 
story  from  a  number  of  different  dealers, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  Mr.  Hale  has  re- 
ceived fully  25  per  cent,  more  for  his  crop 
than  he  would  have  received  if  several  par- 
ties had  handled  it  in  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn. And  what  this  gentleman  has  accom- 
plished alone  can  certainly  be  done  by 
united  effeort  of  you  all. 

I  have  sold  grapes  for  the  Niagara  Orape 
Market  Company  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  wrote  them  to  give  me  the  results  of 
their  organization,  and  it  would  seem  that 
it  has  been  satisfactory  from  the  letter, 
which  I  will  read  tx>  you. 

Lockport.  N.  Y.  Feib.  22.  1897. 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  luQUlry  as  to  the 
benefits  to  be  received  from  an  organization 
of  grape  shippers,  would  say,  that  the  points 
are  very  simple.  We  attribute  our  success  to 
the  observance  of  every  one  of  the  following 
points:  We  put  it  In  this  way  'because  we  con- 
sider that  the  success  which  we  have  attained 
is  due  to  our  observing  each  one  of  them  at 
all  times,  and  we  do  not  regard  any  one  point 
more  Important  tAian  another,  but  we  do  re- 
gard it  as  essential  to  success  that  every  one 
should  be  regarded. 

We  have  a  man  in  each  large  market  to 
whom  our  consignments  are  made  and  who 
distributes  them  according  to  the  following 
rules: 

First— Oive  up  the  idea  that  every  commis- 
sion merchant  is  a  natural  enemy  of  the  pro- 
ducer. 

Second— To  give  due  weight  to  the  fact  that 
the  retail  trade  can  -best  be  supplied  by  com- 
mission houses  who- have  had  years  of  experi- 
ence In  building  up  a  trade. 

Tbilrd— dtenuemjbter  that  each  commiaslon 
house  has  its  trade  or  buyers  of  a  certain 
quality  of  grapes;  to  illustrate,  one  house  can 
get  the  very  highest  market  prices  for  grapes 
of  the  best  quality,  but  have  no  trade  what- 
ever for  grapes  which  are  inferior  in  quality 
or  appearance.  Another  house  can  handle 
a  medium  or  inferior  grade  of  grapes  to  the 
very  best  advantage,  but  cannot  handle  a  large 
quantdty  of  the  very  beet  to  as  good  advan- 
tage. 

BVmrth— Very  often  a  commission  house  has 
more  grapes  consigned  to  it  than  Its  trade 
will  take,  while  other  houses  in  the  same  mar- 
ket and  with  equally  as  good  facilities  for  dis- 
trlbution  have  not  enough  to  supply  their 
trade. 

Fifth— There  are  a  large  number  of  unrelia- 
ble and  irresponsible  commission  houses  who 
have  the  names  of  shippers  and  are  continual- 
ly sending  out  quotations  above  the  market 
priees.  They  thereby  destroy  the  confidence 
of  the  shippers  in  other  well-known  responsi- 
ble consignees  who  make  every  effort  to  se- 
cure the  best  prices  and  maintain  them.  These 
dishonest  concerns  Induce  the  shippers  to 
make  large  consignments  which  are  sold  re- 
gardless of  any  effort  to  maintain  prices 
with  the  effect  of  weakening  the  market  and 
breaking  down  the  prices  which  reliaA)le 
houses  are  seeking  to  establish  and  mainuin. 


Sixth— It  is  essential  to  have  in  every  large 
market  a  reliable  and  experienced  man  to 
whom  all  conelgnments  may  be  made  and  who 
shall  have  the  authority  to  place  these  con- 
signments in  the  proper  hands  and  in  proper 
quantitlesL 

Seventh— It  is  entirely  possible  through 
such  an  organization  to  give  each  commission 
'house  the  consignmente  of  such  members  of 
the  organization  as  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  handling  for  years,  so  as  to  main- 
tain the  best  trade  relations. 

ESighth— Such  an  organization  affords  the 
means  of  determining  according  to  the  state 
of  the  weather,  the  condition  of  the  goods  on 
arrival  and  the  condition  of  the  market  what 
should  be  done  with  each  consignment  with  a 
degree  of  accuracy  which  can  be  done  in  no 
other  way. 

(Signed.)  O.  O.  LANSING. 

General  Agent« 

As  Mr.  Lansing  says  we  want  to  get  rid 
of  the  idea  that  the  honorable  commission 
merchant  is  the  growers'  enemy.  I  often 
hear  the  producer  say:  "I  am  not  a-going 
to  take  so  much  trouble  and  raise  fruit 
for  nothing  for  those  Yorkers.  They  get 
now  all  they  pay  for."  I  think  this  is  a 
mistaken  idea.  I  ihink  any  one  that  sup- 
ports a  family  In  a  large  city  will  say 
that  he  pays  enough  for  the  fruit  he  con- 
sumes to  give  the  grower  a  good  profit. 
The  trouble  is  not  with  the  consumer.  It 
is  with  our  bad  method  of  reaching'  him. 
It  has  been  my  experience  to  have  a  store 
full  of  goods  and  have  good  customers  come 
in  and  want  first  class  stock,  but  could  not 
give  It  to  them;  this  fact  of  lumbering  up 
the  market  with  unripe,  badly  packed  goods 
depresses  the  whole  market. 

Some  one  will  say  "Why  don't  the  com- 
mission men  do  something?"  It  is  not  in 
•their  power.  You  growers  have  the  lever 
m  your  own  hands  to  effect  this  change 
by  owning  the  goods,  and  having  the  right 
to  give  them  to  whom  you  will  ,and  how 
you  will;  and  no  one  can  dispute  that 
right.  Hence,  it  is  for  you  to  say  how  they 
shall  be  distributed.  As  you  will  remem- 
ber, you  took  the  wine  grape  business  of 
1895  out  of  nine  men's  hands,  the  men 
that  gave  you  the  best  system  you  ever 
had  to  dispose  of  your  surplus  stock,  and 
in  1896  put  it  in  ninety-one  men's  hands 
and  received  from  five  to  six  dollars  per 
ton  less  for  your  stock— a  nice  profit  In 
Itself  and  that  with  fully  twenty-five  per 
cent,  less  grapes  than  there  were  in  1885; 
It  Is  no  trouble  to  cut  the  price  with  tho 
other  fellow's  good?  to  meet  any  competi- 
tor and  get  the  profit  from  the  producer. 

This  is  no  theory,  but  actual  fact.  It 
Is  my  opinion  that  the  large  increase  of 
competition  caused  by  inexperienced  and 
unscrupulous  commission  merchants  ac- 
counts more  for  the  low  prices  fhan  all  other 
ihings  combined;  and  it  strikes  me  that 
when  we  go  to  our  four  million  patrons  and 
offer  them  the  mo?t  attractive  fruit,  the 
best  fruit,  the  freshest  fruit,  honestly 
packed,  full  weight  and  measure,  and  re- 
gain their  confidence  as  we  once  had  it, 
then  we  will  begin  to  see  the  return  of  the 
old-time  profits,  and  not  until  then.  And 
when  the  last  dey  comes,  and  we  are  sum- 
moned before  the  bar  of  a  just  God  to  re- 
ceive a  Just  sentence  for  eternity  we  will 
not  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the 
Irishman  I  once  heard  of,  that  was  sum- 
moned before  a  Judge.  He  was  very  much 
excited.  The  Judge  says:  "Pat.  be  calm; 
this  is  a  Just  court  and  you  will  get  jus- 
tice here."  "Ah,"  was  Pat's  reply,  "that's 
what  I  am  afraid  6t!" 


Peach  Prospects.— O.  H.  Hale,  who 
has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  his  Georgia 
orchards,  reports  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment there  is  promise  of  a  great  crop;  the 
trees,  apparently,  never  were  in  better  con- 
dition. 

Fertiliser  Tests  in  Rhoile  Island.— 

At  the  State  Experiment  Station  soil  tests 
of  fertilizers  show  that  best  results  are  had 
from  the  use  of  a  complete  fertilizer.  At 
first  it  looked  as  if  the  potash  was  what  the 
soil  chlefiy  needed,  but  the  second  and  each 
succeeding  year  potash  and  nitrogen  have 
fallen  far  behind,  and  where  phosphoric 
acid  has  been  used  alone  it  has  shown  it- 
self in  a  wonderful  way.  Where  all  the 
three  elements  have  been  used,  however, 
the  best  results  have  been  obtained.  It  was 
found  that  the  first  thing  the  soil  needed 
was  phosphoric  acid;  second,  potash,  and 
third,  nitrogen. 
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AMERICAN    GARDENING. 


Herbaceous  Plants.* 

Having  been  asked  by  your  secretary  to 
prepare  a  few  no^ea  to  be  read  before  you 
to-night»  it  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to 
accede  to  his  request.  Though  left  to  my 
own  pleasure,  the  topic  suggested  was 
"Herbaceous  Plants/'  and  I  at  once  de- 
cided to  adopt  it  for»  from  this  class  of 
plants,  I  am  sure,  I  have  derived  more 
pleasure  than  from  any  other.  The  her- 
baceous plants  of  our  woods  and  fields  are 
In  great  variety,  and  although  there  are 
many  most  beautiful  kinds  almost  ex- 
terminated, speaking  of  the  vicinity  of  this 
city,  there  are  hundreds  of  sorts  yet  to  be 
found,  the  looking  for  and  finding  the 
names  of  which  would  afford  great  gratifi- 
cation. 

Referring  to  these,  as  well  as  to  the  her- 
baceous plants  of  other  countries,  there  is 
a  deal  of  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from 
their  cultivation.  While  for  the  sake  of 
xhasfies  of  color,  bedding  plants  will  al- 
ways be  in  demand,  they  will  never  occupy 
the  place  in  the  affections  of  the  people 
that  herbaceous  plants  do.  The  veronicas, 
the  hollyhocks,  the  larkspurs  and  the  col- 
umbines which  grew  in  Uie  garden  of  our 
boyhood,  we  never  forget.  We  got  to  know 
them  then,  to  know  the  spot  they  occupied, 
and  we  were  wont  to  eagerly  watch  for 
their  appearance  as  for  that  of  some  loved 
friend.  It  is  this  reappareance,  after  their 
winter's  absence,  that  makes  them  so  wel- 
come to  all. 

Transplanting   Can    Be    Suceeasfully 
AooompUshed. 

It  im  common  to  hear  penons  say,  when 
viewing  some  woodland  beauty,  "How  I 
would  like  to  transplant  it  to  my  garden." 
While  it  le  true  that  but  few  succeed  in 
getting  such  plants  to  flourish  in  their 
gardens,  it  le  nearly  always  from  lack  of 
knowing  how  to  make  them  feel  at  home. 
Let  me  mention  the  trailing  arbutus,  Bpi- 
gaea  repens,  tm  an  illustration.  It  is  the 
common  belief  that  this  lovely  flower  can- 
not be  transplanted,  and  more  than  once  I 
have  corrected  writers  who  have  aaserted 
thla  in  public  print.  I  have  traneplanted 
It  successfully,  so  have  many  others.  Two 
summers  ago,  when  in  England,  I  saw  a 
nice  patch  of  It  in  the  BasBhot  nurserlee; 
and  many  other  large  nursery  flrms  lhei« 
offer  it  for  sale.  It  is  not  a  native  there, 
■o  that  it  follows  that  at  some  time  or  other 
the  plants  were  safely  transported  from 
here,  seedlings  of  it  being  rare.  This 
plant  likes  shade  and  moisture  and  to  be 
undisturbed.  It  would  not  thrive  in  the 
open  garden,  but  if  small,  bushy  plants 
with  a  good  ball  of  earth,  be  taken  and  set 
in  a  woodland  where  the  required  condl- 
tlone  exist    they  will  live  and  flourish. 

With  native  plants,  a  little  care  should 
be  taken  to  provide  for  them  situations  as 
alike  ae  possible  to  those  they  have  been 
accustomed  to.  There  are  sbade-lovlng 
plants,  and  those  that  grow  in  open  places. 
It  often  happens  that  a  partly  shady  bor- 
der is  at  command,  where  those  that  de- 
mand it  can  be  placed.  It  does  not  always 
follow  that  a  wild  plant  is  found  growing 
in  the  best  possible  place  for  it  Take,  for 
example,  the  scarlet  Columbine,  found  on 
damp  rocks  along  the  Wlssahickon.  I 
have  seen  better  specimens  of  it  In  open 
places  in  gardens  than  ever  I  have  seen 
wild,  no  doubt  because  the  garden  afforded 
better  food  than  its  natfve  rocks. 
Mnlchlnir  la  Necessary. 

To  those  who  have  not  tried  it,  it  would 
be  a  great  surprise  to  find  how  much  bet- 
ter plants  grow  when  the  ground  about 
them  is  well  mulched.  It  makes  the  plants 
feel  more  nearly  at  home  than  anything  else 
that  could  be  done,  save  the  giving  of 
shade  to  some  of  them.  Plants  in  the 
woods  have  shade  above  them  and  decay- 
ing leaves  about  them,  and  those  in  fields 
have  grass  or  other  plants  about  them,  so 
that  in  both  places  the  roots  are  cool.  This 
is  what  mulching  of  the  garden  plants 
does,  this  and  the  preservation  of  mois- 
ture. Another  thing  rarely  thought  of  is 
this:  The  wild  plants  in  the  woods  are 
eo  covered  with  forest  leaves  that  frost 
does  not  get  to  their  roots.  I  am  sure  that 
all  plants,  hardy  or  not.  are  the  better  for 
thla  protection,  and  I  would  mulch  afresh 

*Paperread  before  Penniylvanla  Hortlonltaral 
Society,  Feb.  16, 1897.  by  Joseph  Meehan. 


in  fall,  that  the  roota  may  have  a  winter 
covering.  As  herbaceous  plants  will  repay 
good  food  given  them.  I  would  mulch  with 
manure  in  the  fall.  Let  it  be  long  manure, 
the  better  to  protect  the  plants;  the  strawy 
portion  can  be  raked  off  in  the  spring,  the 
remainder  can  be  left  undisturbed;  it  will 
be  loose,  and  often  it  will  be  sufficient 
mulching  for  the  summer. 

Next  to  mulching  there  is  nothing  like  a 
constant  stirring  of  the  soil.  Let  me  say 
here  that  I  have  found  many  worlunen  in 
gardens  totally  unacquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  hoeing.  The  hoe  is  drawn  over  a 
surface  already  hard,  cutting  off  the  weeds 
close  to  the  ground.  Then  the  weeds  are 
raked  off,  leaving  the  ground  in  really 
worse  condition  than  before,  for  the  weeds 
shaded  the  surface  if  they  did  rob  the 
ground.  Hoeing  should  be  fully  as  much 
to  loosen  the  soil  as  to  destroy  weeds. 
Every  stroke  of  the  hoe  should  loosen  up 
an  inch  or  more  of  soil,  and  this  loose  soil 
should  not  be  raked  down  too  fine,  or  the 
first  heavy  rain  will  beat  it  down  very  hard. 
One  would  hardly  believe  what  a  help  con- 
stant cultivation  of  this  kind  Is  to  herba- 
ceous and  all  other  plants.  And  when  rains 
oome,  the  water  is  all  taken  up  where  it 
falls.  Good  mulching  preserves  the  loose- 
ness of  the  soil  in  the  same  way.  I  am 
sure  that  very  many  more  of  our  lovely 
native  fiowers  could  be  successfully  grown 
if  mulching  or  hoeing  would  be  made  a  fea^ 
ture  of  cultivation. 

How  to  Propagra^te. 

The  propagation  of  herbaceous  plants  is 
mostly  by  division  of  the  root  or  by  sowing 
seeds,  though  when  greenhouse  facilities 
are  at  hand  many  sorts  can  be  increased 
by  cuttings.  A  little  practice  wUl  suggest 
the  best  mode.  Those  that  can  be  divided 
will  show  it  after  a  year  or  two's  growth, 
by  the  dump-like  appearance  displayed. 
There  is  no  set  time  for  dividing  the  plants. 
Very  early  spring  is  an  excellent  time;  so 
is  early  fall.  If  done  late  in  spring,  the 
summer's  heat  comes  on  to  them  too  soon, 
before  well  rooted,  and  in  late  fall  frosU 
behave  in  the  same  way.  The  sowing  of  seeds 
is  an  interesting  as  well  as  a aucoeasf ul  way: 
this  work  should  be  done  early  in  the  spring, 
out  of  doors,  just  as  soon  as  the  season  will 
permit.  There  are  some  kinde,  such  as 
our  wild  aster,  which  are  the  better  for  be- 
ing sown  in  the  fall.  Just  before  the  ground 
freezes  up  will  do.  The  seedlings  will  ap- 
pear early  in  the  spring,  and.  what  is  more, 
they  will  fiower  the  same  season,  in  the 
fall.  It  was  my  intention  to  name  some 
fifty  kinds  of  herbaceous  plants,  giving  the 
months  in  which  certain  ones  fiower.  but  as 
the  catalogues  of  nurserymen  contain  this 
information  it  seems  hardly  an  advantage 
to  do  it  here.  I  will  but  say  that,  com- 
mencing with  April  and  ending  with  No- 
vember, something  can  be  had  for  every 
month  of  the  term. 

A  Few  Words  About  Perns. 

Instead  of  saying  more  about  these  plants 
I  will  diverge  a  little  and  speak  of  ferns. 
I  believe  that  all  of  us  who  possess  a  gar- 
den, be  it  ever  so  small,  have  a  place  for 
a  few  ferns.  What  they  require  above  all 
else  is  shade.  It  may  be  the  eastern  or 
northern  side  of  a  dwelling,  on  a  wall,  or 
any  other  situation  where  the  ofternoon 
sun  docs  not  reach  them,  and  it  will  do. 
Under  trees  is  not  suitable  as  a  rule.  The 
roots  of  the  trees  exhaust  the  soil  of 
moisture,  and  the  branches  shed  big 
streams  on  the  fronds,  both  to  the  injury 
of  the  plants.  My  own  collection  of  native 
sorts  Is  planted  on  the  eastern  side  of  a 
neighbor's  house,  which  forms  a  division 
line.  The  sun  shines  on  them  until  noon, 
but  not  later.  They  flourish  in  the  beet 
possible  way.  Among  the  twenty-five  sorts 
collectable  about  our  city  some  half  dozen 
of  them  are  evergreens,  and  these  should 
certainly  be  planted.  The  time  to  collect 
ferns  Is  toward  late  summer.  All  the 
kinda  can  be  seen  then,  and  their  fronds 
being  fully  matured  the  height  to  which 
tbey  attain  is  shown,  and  the  proper  place 
for  them  in  the  garden  can  be  determined. 
Take  a  good  ball  of  earth  with  them,  if 
possible,  though  as  it  is  easy  to  get  all 
their  roots  they  are  not  difficult  to  trans- 
plant without  this. 

The  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

During  the  trip  to  England,  already  re- 
ferred to  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  many 


Almost  Blind 

Was  my  little  girl,  owing  to  scrofula  trouble. 
She  was  treated  by  physicians  and  sent  to  a 
hospital  without  being  cured.  We  resorted  to 
Hoodie  Sarsaparilla,  and  in  a  week  we  could 
see  a  change.  We  continued  giving  her  this 
medicine,  and  to-day  her  eyes  are  perfectly 
well ;  there  is  not  a  blemish  on  her  skin,  sod 
she  is  the  picture  of  health.  B.  C.  Allkh, 
221  West  6Ut  Street,  New  York  City. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Is  told  by  aU  drogglsts.  Price  $U  six  fof  |6 
HAflll'tt  PHItt  ^'^  prompt,  efflofent  and 


I  easy  in  eff«>ot.    2S  cents. 


PEACH  TREES  $2.  ^^' 

List  Free.  BBLIiHCKHVBSBBT  GO.,«eBeva,I.T. 
Mention  Amsrtcan  Qardenlag  when  you  writs. 


LABGa  STOCK. 
,     BZT&A  8TB0N6. 


FAY'S  CURRAHT 

Two  yean  old,  so  bushes  ro _^ 

One  year  old.   tf  Imsbet  for  •l,or  iS.50  per  100, 
FRBD.  H.  BUBDBTT.  Clifton.  H.T. 

Mention  Amsriean  Gardening  when  you  wrtta 

CI  Onin  I  nC      ^  ^P^rHne  Mixture,  msds  up  of 

uLuUlULUu*    chcLiiw-nir^aeedlliii?^ 

bkMming  bulbs  at  $1.00  per  W, 

08.00  par  1000;    by  expren,  parcbaser*S  cxpeBM. 

J   A.  REED,  (BladtolM  Sptolaltot).  CANTON,  OMO. 

Mention  American  Qardening  wtien  yon  wrttt. 

Hanltli  Ballhoad  Cabbao. 

mPOBTiO  MBUABLE  SEBD. 

Prices  on  application.     Catahgue  Frm» 

FRANK  N.  BAHtES,  Seod  Brmrer  RM*estor.  N.  Y 

Mention  American  Oardsnlng  when  yon  witta 

ILL'S  FinilTE.  lUiSS^^t^^ 


H 


Am  oompeUUon ;  the  best  Introdveed  foryssn. 

Forty  ocherktndspedlsree  plants.  RespbSRiM. 
BlaokberrieS|Asparaciia roots, ete.  Bea^^earcen 
tor  SeooodCrop  Seed  Potatoes,  doable  crop  and 
•arller  than  other  laed. 

DeaeriptlTe  Oatalegae  Free. 
J.  W.  HAI^Ij,   -    -  BlarieB  Statlen*  IML 
Mention  Amerioan  Qardanlng  when  yea  writa 

VSi  Im  m^  1^  Ci  8maU  Fmlfi. 
AlleldiaodnewTariatlaa  £^«qa«litT  V*  anwMa^ 

tma.    LotTMf  nttm.  PeaoriptiTe  Gatalofaa  Free. 

T*  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FBBDONIA«  IC  V, 

M<»nt<on  Amerioan  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

Iirbirry,  fialifinia  Print  iiiJtpu  firiM 

[Per  Ornamental 

HEDGES. 

HARDY  ROSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS. 

Writ*  for  Prices  to 

FUR  out  lUISERT,  OU  P&RI.  ILL 

Mowttow  American  Qardening  when  yoe  writa. 

.   .   Orchids  and    .   .    Prkf    ^ofo 
Greenhouse  Plants    I   Ul     OClIC* 

AidreM  p.  O.  B*x  666,    ALBAUT,  K.  T. 

Harinff  disposed  of  several  of  my  greenlurasea  and  tfas 
remainder  bedng  over  crowded,  I  have  decided  to  offo' 
for  sale  the  exoeiii,  conaistinir  of  the  rreater  portJoB  and 
the  choioeet  spectmena  of  my  colJectton  for  the  part  M 
yearn,  either  aingrly  or  la  qnantitiee.  They  are  all  weU 
estabiiBhed.  in  fine  condition,  and  many  cannot  be  ol^ 
talned  in  any  other  ooUeetloii  in  America. 
.  A  printed  list  sent  on  application.  SalesmadeatreatoD- 
ablo  prices. 

K.     CORMIMO. 
Mention  American  Qardening  when  yon  write. 


We  liave  the  largeat  and  flnail 

Oonectloa  of 
PALMS,  oKommi,  FKBira 

and  FOLIA«E  PLAHTI 

_        for  Oonaarvatoriea. 
Haray   Barbeeaaae    Plaati, 

Floweriac,  Skadaaad 
Oraaaia>  tal    Treea,    TIaaa. 

EvecytbJng  for  a  private  pltea. 

Estimatee  and  Flana  for  Flaattaa 

Piaoa*  and  fomlAliia  etoei 

(free). 

SIEBRECHT  A  SON'S, 
•      Kew  BaAaDa,  V.T. 


Baaa  HIU  Haraerlaa, 

Mention  American  Qardening  when  you  write. 
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large  private  grounde,  and  though  the  cli- 
mate of  that  country  is  thought  particu- 
tarly  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  her- 
baceous plants.  I  cannot  say  that  I  saw 
any  evidence  of  more  interest  In  them 
there  than  is  displayed  here.  But  let  any 
one  who  wishes  to  see  them  in  perfection 
visit  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  depart- 
ment for  theee  plants  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain everything  hardy,  and  to  have  every 
plant  correctly  named.  And  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  every  plant  has  been  given  a  posi- 
tion It  prefers.  There  are  swamps,  bogs, 
dry  rocks  and  damp  rocks,  shady  nooks  and 
open  places,  all  filled  with  flourishing 
plants.  With  notebook  in  hand,  after  two 
visits,  I  did  not  nearly  make  record  of 
all  I  would  have  wished  to  have  done. 
In  the  woods  and  ftelde  visited  I  did  not 
find  nearly  as  many  wild  plants  as  similar 
aituations  here  afford.  No  doubt  it  is  there 
MB  It  is  here  near  large  cities,  those  who 
see  pretty  flowere  are  apt  to  dig  or  pull 
them  up,  and  so  they  disappear.  On  reach- 
ing these  shores  again,  after  my  travels 
abroad.  I  could  not  but  feel  a  pride  in  the 
beautiful  acene  presented  on  each  side  of 
the  track  as  the  cars  sped  on  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia.  It  waa  the  month  of 
August,  and,  while  full  of  recollection  of 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  kindnesses  shown 
to  me  by  the  good  friends  I  had  parted  with 
in  Ekigland,  it  seemed  to  me  the  picture 
before  me  could  not  be  presented  on  any 
other  shore.  Crossing  the  Delaware  at 
Trenton  and  once  more  entering  Pennsyl- 
vania, my  feelings  can  be  expressed  by 
quoting  these  lines  from  Byron: 

Tet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild: 
Sweet  are  thy  groves  and  verdant   are  thy 
fields. 

For  look  wherever  I  would,  cutivated  fields, 
the  trees  of  the  forests,  and  the  wild  flow- 
ers of  the  roadside,  aeemed  to  me  never  to 
have  looked  so  beautiful. 


Garden  Spirasas. 

No  plants  are  more  desirable  for  the 
Strden  thnn  the  herhaceoue  Spiraeas,  but 
so  far  they  have  not  been  given  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve.  Being  mostly  natives 
of  the  temperate  and  suh-frigid  regions  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  they  are  adapted 
to  stand  our  winters  here  in  the  North 
with  little  or  no  protection.  Most  of  the 
species  require  a  molfit  situation  to  bring 
them  to  perfection,  although  they  thrive 
fairly  well  In  almost  any  place. 

One  of  the  UMSt  showy  is  S.  Aruncus, 
commonly  known'  as  Goat's  Beard,  growing 
to  the  height  of  four  feet,  and  producing 
long,  feathery  panicles  of  whitish  flowers. 

^iraea  astllboides,  much  like  the  last 
named  but  dwarfer  in  habit  and  more 
graceful  in  character,  is  a  native  of  Japan 
and  easily  grown.  A  recent  introduction. 
Spiraea  astilboides  floribunda,  is  said  to  be 
an  improvement  on  the  tsrpe. 

Another  strong  growing  species  Is  Spiraea 
venusta,  with  soft  rose  colored  flowero 
hanging  in  feathery  plumes  from  stems, 
flomethnes  attaining  the  height  of  six  feet; 
this  is  one  of  our  natives. 

Spiraea  palmata^  one  of  the  beet,  has 
flowers  of  a  brilliant  crimson;  these,  with 
its  palmate  cut  foliage,  make  it  a  very  at- 
tractive plant  fbr  the  border.  Spiraea  pal- 
mata  alba  differs  from  the  last  in  its  white 
flowers  and  light  green  foliage. 

Spiraea  ulmaria,  the  common  "meadow 
sweet"  of  Great  Britain,  has  pretty  double 
wliitiah  yellow  flowers,  and  grows  from  two 
to  four  feet  high,  flowering  from  June  to 
August;  it  is  fine  for  cutting. 

Spiraea  filipendula  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  others,  being  tuberous  rooted,  with  low 
growing,  fern-like  foliage.  There  is  also  a 
double  flowering  form  of  this. 

Besides  the  foregodng,  there  ^re  many 
other  beautiful  species  and  varieties,  some 
with  variegated  foliage,  all  of  which  are 
^wthy  of  a  place  in  our  gardens. 

JOHN  H.  COOK. 


Onions  are  popularly  supposed  to  have 
a  decided  effect  in  preveniting  scarlatina 
«nd  diphtheria,  besides  being  gen^-rally 
healthful,  inducing  sleep  and  keeping 
away  worms.  It  would  really  iieem  that 
the  fragrance  of  the  fruit  should  have 
power  in  at  least  a  f-^.w  of  these  direc- 
tioca.— Medical  Record. 


The  Apiary. 


On  bad  days  during  spring,  when  noth- 
ing else  presses  for  immediate  attention 
outdoors,  I  overluLul  all  my  empty  hives, 
put  the  sections  together  and  insert  the 
foundation  and  fix  up  the  section  oases  all 
ready  for  the  hives  when  the  rush  comes. 
Swarming  time  is  always  such  an  awful 
rushing  time — the  vegetables,  the  berries 
and  the  fleld  crop  all  want  attention  at 
once. 

If  supplies  be  needed,  look  up  the 
advertising  columns  of  this  paper.  You 
oan  depend  on  getting  what  you  order  from 
advertisers  in  "American  Gardening,"  as 
not  one  snide  adv.  can  be  found  in  its  col- 
umns. 

Fonndatlon,  etc.— Iq  ordering  founda- 
tion for  surplus  this  year  try  the  new  pro- 
cess Weed  foundation.  Ton  will  flnd  it  has 
some  advantages  over  the  old  style.  The 
extra  light  flat  bottom  gives  the  least 
"fishbone"  still,  but  the  new  Weed  is  rather 
better  I  think.  It  pays  best  to  use  the 
whitest  sections,  as  it  shows  off  the  honey 
to  better  advantage.  Appearances  go  a 
great  way  in  selling  comb  honey. 

Do  all  in  yonr  power  to  have  strong 
colonies  when  the  honey  fiow  begins  in 
earnest.  Localities  differ,  and  one  should 
know  when  the  flow  ia  likely  to  be  large 
enough  to  produce  surplus.  In  fruit-grow- 
ing localities  the  fruit  blossom  at  times 
pays.  I  had  some  years  a^o  a  flne  lot  of 
fruit-blossom  honey.  This  last  winter  I  saw 
a  very  flne  pear  blossom  hooey.  The  locust 
is  a  big  honey  producer  in  my  part  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  comes  right  after  fruit 
blossom.  Then  next  is  the  white  clover, 
the  main  honey  plant  over  a  very  large  ter- 
ritory. After  we  have  our  colonies  strong, 
we  must  keep  them  strong.  Don't  allow 
them  to  swarm  themselves  into  weakness, 
leaving  you  a  whole  lot  of  weak  colonies 
to  build  up  during  the  big  honey  flow,  and 
at  the  end  have  no  surplus  except  of  bees, 
which  must  be  fed  next  winter. 

Swarmlniff.—  We  cannot  "  prevent  " 
swarming,  of  course,  as  long  as  the  edict, 
"multiply  and  increase,"  remains  in  force; 
but  we  can  control  and  direct  it.  My  meth- 
od of  controlling  swarming,  so  as  to  have 
a  very  moderate  increase  and  lots  of  sur- 
plus honey,  is  thus:  I  have  all  the  queens 
clipped,  and  when  a  swarm  issues,  remove 
the  hive,  replacing  it  by  an  empty  hive 
while  the  bees  are  in  the  air.  The  queen 
is  picked  up  and  caged.  Soon,  the  bees,  com- 
ing  back  to  look  for  the  queen,  will  hive 
themselves  in  the  empty  hive.  I  then  liber- 
ate the  queen,  and  let  her  run  in  too.  The 
brood  nest  of  the  empty  hive  is  filled  with 
empty  frames,  not  combs,  with  foundation 
guides  or  whole  sheets  of  foundation.  The 
surplus  section  case  I  remove  from  the 
old  hive  and  place  it  on  the  new  one.  I 
now  examine  the  old  hive,  and  if  I  find  it 
contains  more  bees  than  are  absolutely 
needed  to  cover  the  brood  that  is  uncapped, 
I  shake  them  off  the  combs  in  front  of  the 
new  hive.  Result-— A  very  strong  new 
swarm  full  of  energy,  as  new  swarms  al- 
ways are,  all  ready  to  start  storing  sur- 
plus right  along,  while  they  build  comb  for 
the  brood  nest,  which  the  queen  fills  about 
as  fast  as  it  is  built,  and  all  the  nice  honey 
goes  in  the  sections  if  room  be  given.  Later 
in  the  season,  when  the  dark,  full  honey 
comes,  the  brood  nest  will  be  completed  and 
filled  for  winter.  By  this  management  I 
had  as  much  as  twenty-three  pounds  of 
nectar  stored  in  one  day.  The  old  hive 
needs  very  little  attention,  they  generally 
don't  store  any  surplus,  but  make  a  good 
colony  for  winter.  Sometimes,  during  a 
long  honey  flow  or  a  good  fall  flow,  they 
will  store  surplus,  but  not  as  a  rule.  I 
practiced  this  method  for  ten  or  more 
years,  with  better  results  and  more  profit 
and  lees  work  than  any  other  I  ever  tried. 
If  I  start  with  a  dozen  strong  colonies.  I 
can  work  a  dozen  strong  colonies  the  whole 
season  through  and  a  dozen  strong  colon- 
ies are  worth  more  than  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  weak  ones.  About  80  per  cent,  of 
the  elements  of  success  in  honey  produc- 
tion lies  in  strong  colonies.  Strong  colon- 
ies  make  a  surplus  even  in  the  old  box 
hive,  leaning  against  the  garden  fence. 
L.  W.  LIGHTLY,  Bast  Berlin,  Pa. 


you.  need  constantly  on  band  a 
safe,  sure  and  effeotual  remedy 
for  the  ordinary  ills  of  life;  one 
which  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  all  emergency  cases 
and  work  a  permanent  cure. 


>Jl\S^, 


Iftaa  4ion0  this  for  many 
years  on  four 
oontineats. 

"CURES.... 

Brighrs  Disease, 

Urinary  Troubles, 

Female  Complauits» 

General  Debility, 

rialaria, 

and  all  &i9onBem   arimiiigp 
tram  di aorcfered 


-     to  - 


,         hand. 

Large  bottle  or  new 


style 


smaller  bottle  at  your  nearest 
store.  Be  honest  with  your- 
self and  try  a  bottle. 


For  pamphlets 
address 

B.  HAMMOND, 

Flshklll-nn- 
Hudtoa.  N.  Y. 

Mention  Amarioan  Gardening  when  voq  write. 


850  Rods— 5  Years— No  Repairs. 

That  Is  the  Page  fence  experience  of  a  prominent 
land  owner  in  MicbiKan,  and  It's  the  real  secret  of 
our  success  with  all^ classes.  When  an  individual  or 
a  Company  adopt  the  Page,  It  settles  the  fence 
question  with  tnem  for  at  least  one  Renerailoo. 
Why  not  InyestlRate?    Send  for  ertdence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mieh. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

EsiaUhhBd  44  Years. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 

Comisslon  Dealers 

108  Horray  St.,  lEff  TORK. 

Fruits,  Poultry,  Game,  Egfl^St 
&c.,  &c. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE   TAKEN  ON  COMMISSION 

NOT  HOUSE  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 
H«adon  Aa«rioaB  Oardanlag  whan  70a  wrtta. 
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iiSOW  NOW;: 

^  W.  &  D.'«  Central  Park 


<[    »)lbe.perbii8.    36c.  qt.:  11.26 peck;  $4.50 bos.    ^^ 
^  W.  &  D.'«  New  York  Market 


86c.  qt.;  11.26  peck;  $4.60  baa. 
W.  &  D.*«  liarge  Flowerlaff 


10c.  OS.;  Uc.  per  lb. 
Iltutr*t«d  C«tal«cae  Vrm^, 

WEEBER  I  DON.  ***  SSSSS."  •»* 

114Ckaiiibere8tM  NSW  TORK. 


Kiitton  Aaerioan  Qardentnic  when  you  write. 

AUCTION  SALES. 

iiimotUSons 

_W1U  Mil  t  their  rooms,  62-64  Dey  Street,  New 
York  City,  as  follows : 

Tuesday,  April  80, 11  A.M. 

▲  choice  Msortment  of  Roses,  in  bandies  of  ten, 
in  ten  yartetles.  A  lar^e  qaantlty  of  well  budded 
Ghent  Azaleas,  also  Hardy  Rhododendrons.  Spring 
Bnlbs  of  aU  kinds  will  also  be  offered. 

FHday,  April  88, 11  A.1I« 

Roses,  Nursery  Stock,  Gladioli,  Tuberoses,  Cala- 
dlvms,  600  LUium  Olganteum,  600  Pancratium 
OsribsBum. 

At  each  sale  will  be  offered  a  choice  assortment  of 
house  plants,  Flcus,  Palms,  etc.,  and  a  full  line  of 
Bedding  stock. 

Goods  on  Tiew  morning  of  sales.  Catalogues  free. 
Msiitton  Amarieaa  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

8LEARY  ft  CO.,  S*.w^'??,.f« 

Auctioneers  of  Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.,  will  sell  at 
amotion  on 

kTnesday,  April  80,  at  11  A.M.  with  a 
eomplete  assortment  of  Irish  Grown  Roses, 
Ntirsery  Stock,  Tuberoses,  Caladiums,  Dahlias, 
Canna  Roots,  Gladioli,  also  Holland  grown 
Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Viburnum,  etc. 
Alse  flowerinff  and  bedding  plants. 

Tharsday,  April  88.— At  xi  A.M.  great  spring 
sale  of  Orchids  from  Sander  St  Co. 
Sales  erery  Tuesday  and  Friday  hereafter. 

Catalogue  on  application. 
Mention  Anwrlean  Gardening  wtieo  yott  write. 

1 1. 61fiDII[li  &  CO.. 

Ill  Filtn  Strait,  lEff  TOIL 

Will  sell  every  TUESDAY  and  FRIDAY 
nt  their  rooms  at  11  a.ni.,  H  P.  and  Stand- 
ard Rosea,  a  general  line  of  Nursery 
Stock  and  Spring  Bulbs  and  Bedding  plants. 

Catalogue  on  application. 

Ifeotlon  American  G«rd»ning  wSien  you  wrtte. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Erergreeos  and  Plants.  Prices  re- 
duced for  U87 .    Japan  Ivy,  S  yean,  fS.OO  per  100 . 

S«  8.  PETBR80N,   Jllontroae,   New  York. 

Montrose  Nonerias. 

Mentton  Amsrham  Garftsnlng  When  you  write. 

IMCU  B  ATO  RS^  |?2u%V,?«r«J: 

Xowli.eggs.  I]Lelr.,le.  J.A.CheltonTiiirmont,Md. 
Mention  Amertoea  Gardening  wtien  yon  write. 

CAUFORNIA  LANDSaremci 

aad<Nil7t»lo|«p«rew«AT  ESOONDIN.  Orawilla*oniiti^ 
InwM,  oUtm,  pranM.  ai^lai^hay,  gnlBt,  •!«.  Bwt  luuaMr  aaA 
vlalwoltiiuMlBn.B.  andrtBmptelUiu.pem|ih]«i«olMM> 


MsptlOB  Ameriean  Gardening  when  you  write. 

T10B0D6IIBBED  PODLHIT. 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmaa,  Buff  Partridge 
White  and  Black  CochlDs,  Blaok  Plymouth 
Book,  White  Plymouth  Rook,  Silver  Lace  and 
White  Wyandotte,  Bronze  Turkeys.  Send  for 
a  large  catalogue. 

L  I,  FREEill,  Cbarlitti,  Mich. 

Mention  Amerloan  Gardening  when  you  write. 


PRIVATE    GARDENERS. 

We  solicit  for  publication  under  this  beading 
notes  on  the  work  being  done  by  private  gar- 
deners, changes  in  appointment,  and  all  matter* 
el  Intereat  to  horticultnrtsts  generally. 

Auction  Sales. 

Tuesday,  April  SO.— Hardy  Roses,  Stand- 
ard  Roses.  Lilacs,  Hydrangeas,  Nursery 
Stock,  Spring  Bulbs  and  Beading  plants,  at 
Bliiott's  Rooms.  New  York. 

Special  sale  of  Irish  Roses,  General  Nursery 
Stock.  Bulbs,  Rhododendrons,  Asaleas,  and 
Beddinff  plants,  at  deary's  Rooms,  New  York. 

Dwarf  H.  P.  and  Standard  Roses ;  Asaleas, 
PsBonies,  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  and  Bedding 
plants,  at  Gardners*  Rooms,  New  York. 

Thursday,  April  SS.—Orchlds  at  Cleary's 
Rooms. 

Friday,  AprU  SS.-Sale8  will  alse  be  held 
as  indicated  aboye. 

Appolntnients  and  Doings. 

O&rdeDen  And  ptben  knowing  of  reo&nt 
Appointments  Ana  movinga  are  nqueated  to 
torwArd  pAitienlAn  of  the  BAme  tbrpuhUcA" 
tion  in  tbia  eoiumn.    No  eiiArge  ia  macfe. 

Mr.  Tho8.  J.  Kempton,  for  some  time  In 
charge  of  the  greenhouses  and  gardens  with 
Mr.  Bottomley,at  Biltmore,  N.C.,the  country 
seat  of  G.  W.  Vanderbilt,  £sq.,  has  accepted 
a  similar  position  at "  Elmcotirt,"  the  country 
seat  of  w.  D.  Sloane,  Esq.,  at  Lenox,  Mass., 
where  Mr.  William  Griffin  is  superintendent. 

Mr.W.  M.  Edwards,  formerly  of  Peace 
Dale,  R.  L,  and  a  regular  correspondent  of 
American  Gardening,  is  now  at  1x0  Pros- 
pect ave..  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  W.  F.  McAra,  who  has  been  over 
fourteen  years  head  gardener  to  the  Charle- 
magne family,  at  Waterville,  N.  Y.,  is  now 
out  of  his  eng^agement  consequent  upon 
the  appointment  of  his  late  employer  as 
ambassador  to  Austria.  Mr.  McAra  is  a 
very  capable  gardener,  add  is  now  in  New 
York  City  seeking  another  place. 

Edward  T.  Bean,  formerly  with  the  Bool 
Co.,  Ithaca.- N.  Y.,  has  been  engaged  to  take 
charge  of  the  greenhonses  and  grounds  of 
the  Hon.  Henry  W.  Sage,  of  that  city. 

F.  R.  Piorkovsky,  formerly  gardener  to 
the  late  Mrs.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  Staten 
Island,  IS  now  gardener  to  Mrs.  Reynal, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

W.  Falbush,  late  with  Mrs.  Trevers, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  is  now  in  town  seeking  a 
position.  Mr.  Nicol,  one  of  the  assistant 
gardeners,  succeeds  Mr.  Falbush  as  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Trevers. 

Otto  Busseck  has  been  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Henry  McCrowe,  as  superin- 
tendent of  Parks  at  Paterson,  N.  J.  Mr. 
Busseck  has  been  for  some  time  with  Messrs. 
Siebrecht  &  Son. 

Mr.  Alexander  McKay,  whose  violets  a&d 
hybrid  roses  have  made  him  famous,  has 
a  new  house  at  the  David  Nevins  estate  in 
South  Fnuningham.  It  is  probable  that 
the  exhibitions  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society  will  now  be  treated  to 
a  greater  variety  of  the  products  of  his 
skill  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see 
him  among  the  strong  competitors  at  the 
Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Edwards,  whose  name  Is 
familiar  to  our  readers  aa  a  contributor, 
has  resigned  from  Peacedale,  R.  I.,  and  la 
in  New  York  seeking  a  head  place. 


A  Lady  Landscape  Qardener. 

Miss  Beatrice  Jones,  at  £.  xith  street, 
New  York,  has  secured  the  appointment  to 
lay  out  the  new  pleasure  grounds,  etc..  of 
Trainor  L.  Park,  Purchase,  N.  Y.  The 
grounds  cover  over  30  acres. 


American  Judges  to  Qo  Abroad. 

Julius  Roehrs,  Carlton  Hill,  N.  J.,  and  W. 
A.  Manda,  S.  Orange,  N.  J  ,  ^ill  officiate  as 
judges  at  the  great  International  Exhibition, 
to  be  held  at  Hamburg  this  summer.  James 
Dean,  Bay  Ridge,  N.  Y.,  had  to  decline  the 
honor  for  business  reasons,  having  to  move 
his  plant  this  season. 


New  York. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Society  was  held  Saturday,  AprU  xa 
President  John  Shore  in  the  chair.  Twenty- 
four  members  and  others  attended.  R.  Ast- 
ley  and  O.  G.  Owen  were  ^ected  to  mem- 
bership; C.  Weeber  to  associate  membtr- 
ship.  Four  new  names  ware  placed  in 
nomination. 

In  order  to  promote  a  larger  exhibit  of 
flowers,  plants,  etc.,  at  the  regular  meetingi, 
and  to  keep  up  the  interest  in  them,  it  was 
decided  to  hold  occasional  competitive  ex- 
hibits. The  subjects  are:  For  the  gardener 
making  the  best  exhibit  of  bulbous  stock 
(first-class  certificate).  A  similar  award  is 
offered  for  flowering  shrubs,  etc  At  tke 
June  meeting  herbaceous  plants  are  te 
receive  attention.  A  permaneot  committee 
of  eight  judges  is  to  be  elected.  Three 
members  were  selected  to  draw  np  rules  for 
judging,  also  to  select  others  to  act  with 
them  as  Judges.  A.  Welsing,  A.  J.  Wenger- 
ter  and  J.  M.  Hunter  being  elected  with  J.  I. 
Donlan  to  assist  in  forming  schednla,  etc 

R.  Angua,  gardener  to  Major  Hopkins^ 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  read  an^admirable  paper 
upon  the  calture  and  care  of  Cinerarias, 
which  was  well  received  (considerable  dis- 
cussion followed). 
TheBxMMts. 

These  were  not  quite  as  ntunerous  as 
usual.  Charles  Webber,  gardener  to  Mrs.  J. 
Hood  Wright,  Fort  WaAington,  N,  Y.,  ex- 
hibited garden  Hybrids  of  Clivia  miniata. 
These  had  remarkably  large  and  handsome 
heads  of  bloom  of  considerable  brilliancy. 
The  same  exhibitor  also  staged  several 
trasses  of  Luculia  gratissima.  John  Mar- 
shall, gardener  to  T.  L.  Paric,  Purchase, 
N.  Y.,  exhibited  Blanche  Ferry,  and  Emily 
Henderson  Sweet  Peas.  A  Welsing, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  C.  F.  Erhart,  Brooklyn, 
placed  on  the  table  a  well-grown  Solanace- 
ous  plant  of  considerable  merit  as  a  decor- 
tive  subject  for  summer,  sub-tropical  bed- 
ding. Seeds  had  been  received  from  Cali- 
fornia, but  as  yet  the  name  of  the  plant  had 
not  been  determined. 

As  we  go  to  press,  a  very  successful  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Institute  Farmers'  Club 
is  in  progress.  In  the  absence,  througli 
sickness,  of  Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer,  the  etaair 
was  taken  by  C.  L.  Allen. 

The  exhibition  of  forced  fruits  and  vege- 
tables was  extremely  interesting.  Mr.  Her- 
rington's  pot  plants  of  Sharpless  straw- 
berries were  wonderful  examples.  Arch- 
deacon &  Co.  made  a  display  of  forced 
strawberries  and  vegetables,  as  they  come 
to  the  market.  W.  Anderson  showed  Tele- 
graph and  Sutton's  Progress  cucumbers, 
large  specimens ;  also  mustard  and  cress 
in  flats. 

Radishes,  Telegraph  cucumbers,  lettuces 
and  beans  were  from  A.  L.  Don.  From  the 
Arlington  greenhouses  of  W.  Rawson,  came 
White  Spire  cucumber.  J.  Horrocks.  of 
Poughkeepsie,  sent  an  extensive  collection 
of  vegetables.  Some  tubers  of  imported 
Scotch  Magnum  Bonum  potatoes  were  seen. 

Soils  and  Pottlog. 

Before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  Saturday,  March  20,  T.  D.  HatfleW, 
of  Welleeley,  read  an  interesting  paper 
upon  the  above  subject,  of  which  Che  fol- 
lowing Is  an  abstract: 

"The  subject  is  most  important  both 
from  the  gardener's  and  the  fSrmer's  point 
of  view.  Gardeners  seldom  agree,  fully 
about  the  proper  soil  for  any  crop.  Soil 
may  be  heavy  or  light,  land  high  or  low, 
with  much  variation  of  exposure.  We 
often  wonder  at  our  neighbor's  success  un- 
der conditions  where  we  should  consider 
failure  certain.  An  acquaintance  of  mine, 
a  gardener  of  Cape  Ann,  told  me  that  the 
only  potting  soil  he  could  find  was  turf 
from  what  had  once  be€n  a  salt  marsh. 
After  it  had  been  broken  up  and  expoaed 
to  frost  and  air,  he  found  he  could  grow- 
almost  anything  in  It. 

"Sometimes  <we  have  a  lot  so  sprlngT 
that  it  cannot  be  cultivated  until  late  in  the 
season,  and  again  a  soil  so  dry  that  we 
must  irrigate  for  all  but  early  cropa  A 
dry  soil  is  easy  worked,  but  holds  sus- 
tenance poorly,  and  therefore  needs  fre- 
quent manuring.  A  heavy  soil  Is  probsi)ly 
best  and  holds  manure  better.    By  autumn 
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plowinif  and  cidtiYatinc;  the  ground  In  plots, 
one  can  bring  it  into  good  triable  con- 
dlUon. 

"We  gardeners  believe  in  leaving  well 
enough  alone/  and  there  are  methods 
which  we  continue  because  it  Is  the  custom, 
though  we  cannot  explain  why.  Much  must 
be  learned  by  experience. 

"We  read  in  old  books,  'one-third  of  turfy 
loAm,  one-third  of  leaf-soil,  and  one-third 
of  sand,'  or  it  may  be  fourths,  including 
rotted  manure,  or  fifths,  with  peat  added. 
This  accurate  measuring,  however,  is  slow, 
and  but  few  mixtures  of  soil  are  in  use  to- 
day. Leaf-soil,  one  of  the  best  ingredients 
In  any  comi>ost,  is  seldom  used  except  in 
private  gardens.  Well-rotted  manure  is  a 
good  substitute.  However,  the  soil  should 
be  light  for  potted  plants  and  there  is  less 
danger  from  over-watering  with  the  hoee. 
Rose  growers  always  find  means  of  meet- 
ing the  wants  of  the  soil.  They  may  add 
day,  but  can  generally  do  without  it. 

"With  asaleas  it  used  to  be  considered 
necessary  to  use  English  peat,  and  90  per 
cenL  of  these  plants  are  still  so  grown  in 
Bngland.  But  look  at  the  azaleas  grown 
by  Mr.  Sanders,  gardener  to  Professor  Sar- 
gtfit  of  Brookllne,  and  you  will  see  that 
azaleas  can  be  grown  in  soil  almost  wholly 
lacking  peat 

"There  are  other  considerations  almost 
aa  important  as  the  soil  and  its  consistency. 
For  gloxinias  I  tried  various  kinde  of  soil, 
all  to  little  advantage.  With  these  plants 
much  depends  on  caring  for  the  tubers  dur- 
ing the  so-called  resting  season,  though 
they  are  never  absolutely  at  rest,  and  it  is 
a  mistake  to  remove  them  and  store  in  dry 
■and.  They  should  never  become  thorough- 
ly dry,  for  living  shoots  will  always  be 
found  which  require  some  nourishment. 
Start  with  sound,  healthy  roots,  withholding 
water  until  some  leafgrowth  la  made,  and 
keep  near  the  light,  and  then  gloxinias  will 
succeed  in  almost  any  soil. 

"I  have  but  one  compost  heap.  Good 
torfy  loam  is  not  plentiful,  and  some  of  us 
have  found  how  to  get  along  wltho'it  it. 
Old  country  carnation  growers  are  ex- 
tremely careful  in  mixing  their  potting  soil, 
but  the  American  grower  prepares  hie  in  the 
field  without  a  foot  of  turf.  The  best 
method  Is  to  cultivate  the  area  for  strip- 
ping, growing  thereon  a  crop  of  clover  with 
no  other  object  beyond  turning  the  best  of 
what  la  put  into  the  soil  as  manure,  into 
plant  food  of  the  kind  which  the  carnation 
moat  needs.  The  American  grower  raises 
the  better  carnations,  though  it  ia  true  he 
has  better  light  during  winter  time,  haa 
made  a  specialty  of  the  work,  and  has  orig- 
inated a  new  type  of  carnations.  This 
■hows  that  the  Importance  of  a  prescribed 
composition  for  soil  ie  overestimated.  I  have 
grown  chrysanthemums  in  soil  from  the 
common  compost  heap  which  were  Just  as 
good  as  those  grown  in  special  soil. 

"In  the  spring  there  is  generally  turf 
trimming  to  be  done  and  I  used  to  get 
enough  in  thie  way  for  a  season's  use;  but 
now  if  I  get  a  half-dozen  cart  loads  of  turf, 
I  mix  it  with  two  loads  of  the  best  manure— 
sheep  manure  is  preferred,  am  it  is  richer, 
so  that  less  is  required.  This  I  put  in  lay- 
ers alternately  with  pure  ground  bone;  fer- 
mentation starts,  and  the  soil  is  heated  to 
120  degrees  Fahrenheit,  which  will  kill  all 
inflect  life  and  weed  seeds  and  makes  the 
bone  meal  available  as  plant  food.  Bone 
meal  should  be  worked  into  the  compost 
long  be/ore  it  is  needed,  as  it  is  not  fit  for 
nse  until  fermentation  has  subsided.  It 
should  never  be  used  am  a  t(H>  dressing. 

"I  have  said  that  light  soil  is  best  for 
potted  plants,  but  a  man  may  get  along 
with  heavy  soil  if  he  understands  its  man- 
agement. Injudicious  watering  will  lessen 
the  value  of  the  best  compost,  and  lack  of 
air  and  proper  heat  and  moisture  would 
ruin  the  best  plants.  In  potting  plants. 
have  clean  pots.  If  new,  deodorize,  that 
Is,  expose  to  a  rainstorm,  or  else  fill  with 
moist  earth  and  leave  for  a  day  or  two. 
This  earth  should  not  be  used  again.  Next 
hi  importance  is  good  drainage.  The  best 
material  is  crocks  or  broken  pots.  Coftl 
ashes,  though  excellent  for  many  plants,  is 
bad  for  others. 

"Plants  which  do  the  greater  part  of 
their  growing  in  winter  time,  as  well  as 
those  which  remain  a  long  time  without 
repotting,  require  most  care.  All  potting 
dKmld  be  done  firmly  and  for  the  most  part 
by  hand.    Plants  which  grow  quickly,  ger- 


animus,  heliotropes,  coleus  and  fuchsias— 
what  gardeners  call  soft-wooded  plants- 
need  less  care. 

"The  best  of  liquid  manures  for  potted 
plants,  to  continue  the  productiveness  of 
fiowers  or  fruits  after  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  soil  have  been  exhausted,  is 
the  dregs  from  the  barnyard.  It  is  well  to 
start  with  one-eighth  strength  and  increase 
as  experience  dictates.  Colorado  sheep  ma- 
nure may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  a  peck  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water.  Sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia  and  nitrate  of  soda,  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  fifty  gallons,  are  really  stimu- 
lants, and  not  lasting  manures,  and  their 
action  is  quick  of  benefit  as  well  as  of 
injury.  Liquid  manures  should  be  used 
only  on  healthy  plants,  and  there  must 
be  free  drainage." 


Preserving  Natttral  Beauty. 

The  man  who  buys  a  bare  lot  in  a  new 
village  has  no  chance  of  profiting  by  Na- 
tnre^s  previous  occupancy.  But  those  who 
know  the  value  of  her  work  will  gladly  pay 
$50  more  for  a  lot  with  a  single  fine  tree 
than  for  a  bare  one.  Sometimes  the  only 
natural  feature  of  a  plot  is  destroyed  in 
building,  for  a  mere  whim  concerning  some 
feature  sf  the  house,  or  its  location.  Well 
may  the  village  improvement  associations 
give  a  section  to  the  '^  Preservation  of 
Natural  Beauties,"  but  no  association  can 
do  this  work  for  the  Individual.  Here  it  is 
helpless,  except  as  it  can  create  that  public 
sentiment  which  ailune,  oftentimes,  can  co- 
erce the  landholder.  Free  discussion  of 
this  and  allied  topics  brings  them  to  the 
notice  of  those  who  otherwise  would  scarcely 
know  there  was  any  difference  of  opinion, 
or  any  need  of  thought. 


How's  This  I 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for 
any  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

P.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  P.  J.  Che- 
ney for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  per- 
fectly  honorable  in  all  business  transactions 
and  financially  able  to  carry  out  any  oblige* 
tions  made  by  their  firm. 

Wbst  ft  TRUAX,Wholeaale  Druggists,  Toledo,0 
Walding,    KiNVAN    &    Marvin,    Wholesale 
Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  act- 
ing directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  sur- 
faces o£  the  system.  Price,  750.  p«r  bottle. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.    Testimonials  free. 


When  you  need  legel  advice,  you  go  to  a 
lawyer,  and  pay  for  it.  Whv  ?  Simply  be- 
cause the  lawyer  keeps  informed  on  law 
matters  by  reading  reliable  reports  on  new 
laws  and  decisions  by  the  courts  on  matters 
of  law  in  general.  Law  is  his  business  ;  he 
keeps  informed  on  it.  You,  as  a  farmer, 
need  to  keep  equally  well  informed  on  ^rour 
business.  TAe  Rural  New-Yorker  gives 
you  the  information .  It  costs  only  $1  a  year. 
We  can  send  it  and  American  Gardening 
both  one  year  for  $1.80. 
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Potash 

is  a  necessary  and  important 
ingredient  of  complete  fer- 
tilizers. Crops  of  all  kinds 
require  a  properly  balanced 
manure.    The  best 

Fertilizers 

contain  a  higli  percentage 
of  Potash. 

All  about  Potash— the  results  of  its  use  by  actttal  ex- 
periment on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States  to 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  Yodu 
Mention  Ameriean  Gardening  when  you  write. 

Situations  Wanted. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  under  this  head- 
ing at  ONE  CKNT  PBR  WORD  each  Inaeitlon,  payable 
in  adyance.  The  address  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  No  advertisement  Inserted  for 
leas  than  fifteen  cents  per  Insertion: 

A  PRACTICAL  working  gardener,  wantssltoatlon 
■^^  on  private  place,  good  references,  moderate 
wages,  strictly  temperate.  Address  Palmer,  38 
Gardiner  Park,  RochesUr.  N.  Y. 

TXT  ANTED,  private  situation  for  my  thoroughly 
^'  experienced  gardener,  especially  ROod  rose 
grower.  Strictly  temperate,  married.  Address,  Q. 
H.  Perklnn,  221  East  Avenue,  Rochf  ^ter,  N.  T. 

SITUATION  wanted  as  gardeners  assistant  by 
^  Scotch- American,  21  years  of  sge,  has  worked 
4  years  on  one  place,  is  desirous  of  getting  under 
good  gardener*  where  he  woul«i  learn.  Address,  W. 
H.,  care  of  Anchor  Line,  68  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

CITUATION  wanted  by  thoronth  practloal  English 
*^  gardener,  twelve  years'  American  experience, 
in  all  branches,  roses  and  chrysanthemums  a  spec- 
ialty, moderate  wages,  strictly  temperate,  first-class 
references,  married,  one  child.  Address  Palmer, 
28  Gardiner  Paik,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TTEAD  GARDENERS.— We  have  constantly  on 
^^  hand  Gardeners  of  all  kinds,  single  and  mar- 
ried—men competent  to  take  charge  of  graperies, 
greenhouses,  vegetable  gardens,  lawns,  roads,  and 
the  usual  work  pertaining  to  their  profeeaion. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 
86  A  87  CorUandt  St.,  New  York. 

C ITUATION  wanted  by  a  gardener  and  grower,  28 
^  years*  experience,  conversant  in  all  branches  of 
business,  especially  grapes,  roses,  miscellaneous 
cut  flowers,  palms,  orchids,  mushrooms,  ornamental 
bedding:  would  like  position  where  neatness  and 
accuracy  are  required,  can  furnish  proof.  H.  N, 
Birth,  care  American  Gardening. 

riARDENERS,  farmers,  etc.— Employers  desiring 
^^  the  services  of  reliable  men  to  fill  positions  as 
above,  are  invited  to  correspond  with  us.  On  our 
Register  are  the  names  of  excellent  men  whom  we 
have  known  for  a  long  time.  No  fee  charged  to  any 
one.— R.  &  J.  Farqnhar  &  Co  .  Seedsmen,  16  and  19 
South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

TAND  DEVELOPMENT,  eonsoltations,  plans, 
-^^snperlntendsnoe,  plants,  labor,  etc.,  supplied  for 
work  as  wanted.  6M  original  designs  for  residenoes^ 
gardens,  parks,  etc.,  ready  for  Insnectloo.  Oom- 
■ranioations  solleited  from  those  who  require  til* 
value  of  land  or  residence  developed  with  braetlcal 
economy.  Joa.  Forsjrth  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  1881, 
New  York  City 


DAHLIAS 

•1.00  p«r  dos.  Catalogue  Free 

LOTJJROP  t  llfifiilS.  E.  Briipwatir,  ian. 

Mention  American  Gardening  -when  yon  writaw 


ALL   THE   LATEST  NOVELTIES 

A»>  nams  THAT  oamT  bs  had  ■lbvwbbh. 

Cannaa«  Italia  and  Anatria,  at  %\  oaeh. 

New  Roees,  New  Fmiti,  New  Shmbc,  New  Bulbs. 

10  Oaeil  Ibr  t1.-«  for  6*  cts.    Book  on  Caotf  111 

pages.  US  ents,  10  ets.   Catalogues  of  New  and  Bars 

Pliukts,  Oaett  and  BuHm  tree. 

A.  BLANC  4c  CO.,   -    Phlladiolpkla. 
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Qrowing  Tropical  Nymphasas  for 
Their  Flowers. 

Although  the  hardy  species  of  water  lilies 
are  the  beet  for  cutting  from,  the  teii4er 
one  should  also  be  grown  on  account  of 
their  showYp  brilliant-colored  flowers.  Tl>ere 
is  a  greater  number  of  tender  species  and 
varieties  than  hardy  ones.  By  hardy  ones 
I  mean  those  which  can  be  left  out  of  doors 
all  winter  north  of  the  thirtieth  degree  of 
latitude.  The  tender  kinds  are  very  dis- 
tinct in  their  manner  of  growth  from  the 
hardy  species.  Curiously  enough  it  is  those 
kinds  which  grow  nearest  the  Equator  that 
are  least  suited  to  remain  for  a  long  time 
In  an  absolutely  dormant  state.  While  none 
of  the  hardy  species  are  suited  to  exist  long 
in  that  condition,  they  may  be  said  to  be 
continually  growing,  except  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  summer  and  autumn;  after  that 
period,  if  the  rhizomes  of  any  of  the  spe- 
cies are  examined,  the  flower  buds  and 
leaves  for  the  following  season  are  plainly 
TlBible. 

All  of  the  tender  kinds  form  little  tubers 
when  a  few  weeka  old  from  aeed,  or,  in  the 
case  of  stolons  about  three  week«  after 
being  parted  from  a  parent  tuber.  Both 
•are  capable  of  being  thrown  into  a  resting 
stage  and  they  may  be  kept  at  about  the 
same  size  so  far  ar  the  tubers  are  concerned 
for  a  number  of  yearsL  I  have  some  of  the 
identical  tubers  of  the  true  sanzibarensls 
and  N.  glgantea,  which  were  purchased 
from  Sturtevant,  of  Bordentown,  over  six 
years  ago,  and  yet  these  tubers  have  not 
increased  In  size  during  that  period  al- 
though they  have  given  off  planta  every 
•eaflon  since  they  were  procured. 

The  day  blooming  tender  kinds  in  form- 
ing large  roots  do  not,  as  a  rule,  make 
small  tubers;  sometimes  they  will  be 
formed  on  the  rootsUIks  of  N.  ecutifolia, 
and  I  have  found  them  on  N.  gracilis  and 
N.  pulcherrima,  but  it  la  always  best  to  de- 
pend on  small  tubers  for  their  propagation. 
The  night  bloomers  all  form  an  abundant 
supply  of  small  tubers,  which  doea  away 
with  the  necessity  of  keeping  large  plants 
over  winter. 

If  those  tubers  be  started  now  in  the  tank 
of  a  house  to  which  the  sun  has  free  access, 
they  will  be  large  enough  for  planting  out 
before  the  middle  of  May.  Take,  for  in- 
stance a  fair-sized  tuber  of  N.  rubra.  N. 
devcmiensls,  N.  dentata  or  any  of  the  night- 
flowering  hybrids  which  have  lately  been 
sent  out,  put  it  in  a  five-inch  pot  and  cover 
it  over  with  about  an  inch  of  soil,  then 
another  slight  covering  of  sand;  sink  about 
six  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  the  chances  will  be  that  six  or  eight 
stolons  will  be  thrown  up,  all  of  which  will 
make  good-sized  plants.  They  should  be 
detached  from  the  tuber  only  after  they 
have  made  three  or  four  fair  sized  leaves. 
N.  dentata  is  white.  N.  rubra  and  N.  de- 
voniensis  are  reddish  pink.  They  are  the 
best  of  the  night-blooming  section  for  cut 
bloom  purposes  the  hybrids  being,  as  a 
rule,  shy  bloomers  compared  to  the  above. 

Among  the  day  bloomers,  the  Zanzibar 
section,  consisting  of  the  true  dark  purple 
N.  zanzlbarensis,  the  lighter  colored  N.  Z. 
azurea,  and  the  one  with  rose  colored 
flowers  N.  Z.  rosea,  are  very  easily  man- 
aged. Seeds  of  any  af  the  above  sown  now 
will  fiower  before  the  end  of  May.  The 
South  Australian  N.  glgantea  produces  an 
ideal  flower,  but  it  has  the  reputation  of 
being  difllcult  to  manage.  I  have  found  no 
trouble  in  growing  it,  provided  that  the 
plants  do  not  receive  a  check  by  being 
transferred  suddenly  from  warm  water  to 
that  of  a  much  lower  temperature.  N. 
gracilis  Is  white,  but  if  grown  in  company 
with  any  of  the  zanzlbarensis  section  the 
seeds  are  almost  certain  to  produce  plants 
with  blue  flowers  resembling  N.  pulcher- 
rima. N.  mexirana  and  N.  flava  have 
medium-sized  yellow  flowers;  both  are 
hardy  in  this  latitude,  N.  mexlcana  being 
by  far  the  best  of  the  two. 

G.  W.  OLIVER,  D.  C. 


ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


<«Tlie     Botanists     of     Philadelpbia, 

and  Their  Work,"  by  John  W.  Harshberger, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  finished  in  manuscript,  and  will  soon 
be  published.  The  work  is  very  complete 
and  interesting.  It  will  contain  about  500 
pages  of  printed  matter  and  fifty  full-page 
engravings. 


POPULAR    MOTBS    FOR    THB  8UCCB8SPUL 
AflATBUR. 


"I-UCK»»  -WITH  SITTERS. 

Persistent  111  luck,  so-called,  points 
pretty  surely  toward  something  wrong  that 
might  be  righted.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  forethought  is  'better  than  after- 
thought, as  well  as  generally  cheaper,  in 
the  poultry  yard.  The  forethought  that 
would  prevent  511  luck  here  looks  well  to 
the  nests«  that  they  are  free  from  ver- 
min and  of  good  shape.  A  nest  so  deep 
and  small  that  the  eggs  form  two  layers 
means  always  broken  eggs.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  nest  too  large  and  flat  for 
the  one  needed  layer  of  eggs;  and  al^o  of 
the  hard  nest,  made  without  mifllcient 
nesting  material.  Seclusion  is  a  prac- 
tical help  to  good  luck.  Solid  shells  save 
time,  eggs  and  temper,  as  well  as  insur- 
ing more  chicks.  Grit  and  oyster  shells 
are,  therefore,  as  potent  factors  in  suc- 
cessful hatching  as  in  other  portions  of 
the  work.  Though  all  may  have  ill  luck 
at  times,  continued  ill  luck  Is  a  disgrace 
which  should  not  be  endured. 

COI«OR  OF  TOCKS. 

Neighbor  A  gravely  informs  us  that  the 
Leghorns  always  lay  a  pale  egg,  as  to 
yolk,  an  egg  plainly  lacking  in  nutrition. 
Neighbor  B  affirms  that  he  would  rather 
have  one  rich,  yellow  yolked  Brahma  egg 
than  two  of  any  other.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  by  denying  the  Brahmas  their  com 
and  clover,  or  grass,  their  eggs  may  be 
nude  as  "Innutritious" — in  color  of  yolk — 
as  a  lemon.  While,  by  adding  these  things 
to  the  fare  of  the  Leghorns,  their  egg  pro- 
duct may  be  made  eaual  to  the  orange  in 
color  of  yolk. 

A  SO-CALLED  TEST  OF  FERTILITY. 

"Did  you  know  that  eggs  can  be  tested 
before  you  set  them  at  all?"  It  was  the 
novice  who  spoke.  "Oh.  you  need  not 
open  vour  eyes  so  wide,  it's  true.  See 
here!  You  just  hold  the  egg  up  to  the 
light,  with  your  hand  on  edge  above  it. 
Now,  look!  Do  you  see  that  lighter  spot? 
If  you  can  see  ihat  the  egg  is  fertile.  You 
don't  need  to  wait  eight  days,  or  four 
days."  The  novice  was  sure  she  had  it 
all  right.  But  isn't  it  funny  that  none  of 
the  men  who  have  wanted  to  know  for  so 
long,  never  discovered  that  a  visible  air- 
space meant  a  fertile  egg? 

BUTTERFLY  LILY  AS  A  HOUSE 
FLAWT. 

Although  the  natural  habitat  of  the  but- 
terfly lily  is  a  hot  marsh,  it  has  con- 
descended to  do  duty  as  a  decorative  plant 
in  a  temperature  ranging  from  45  to  €6 
degrees  usually.  For  the  purpose  it  is  afi 
good  as  a  canna.  If  the  plant  alone  be 
considered.  Indeed,  It  Is  better  than  many 
cannas.  as  it  is  of  manageable  size.  It 
makes  a  good  background  for  delicate 
foliaged  plants;  it  has  scarcely  lost  a  leaf 
throughout  the  winter  season,  and  is  mak- 
ing  promising  new  growth  at  the  present 
time.  Of  course,  it  has  not  yet  bloomed, 
although  we  are  assured  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  bloom  for  a  long  time  "if  kept 
growing." 

AN    ORCHID    FOR    HOME    GHOIHTING. 

Lyoaste  Skinnerii,  now  blooming  In  the 
window,  is,  at  least,  a  standing  refutation 
of  the  statement  sometimes  made,  that  no 
amateur  can  bloom  orchids.  With  its  large 
pink  and  white  blooms  (three  to  four 
inches  in  diameter),  it  is  certainly  a  sort 
that  would  generally  be  chosen  at  sight; 
hence  it  seems  rather  strange  that  it  should 
be  one  of  the  eaeler  ones  to  manage.  It  Is 
described  la  a  well  known  list  of  orchids 
for  beginners,  as  flowering  usually  "from 
January  to  April,  after  which  a  slight  rest 
should  be  given,  until  the  new  growth  ad- 
vances an  inch  or  two.  Pot  culture,  with 
flbrous  peat  and  a  top  dressing  of  moss- as 
the  material,  a  temperature  of  55  to  60  de- 


Blood  Pure? 

Is  it?  Then  take  Ayer's  Sar- 
saparilla  and  keep  it  so.  Isn't 
it.'  Then  take  Ayer's  Sarsar 
parilla  and  make  it  so.  One 
fact  is  positively  established 
and  that  is  that  Ayer*s  Sarsa- 
parilla  will  purify  the  blobd 
more  perfectly,  more  economi- 
cally and  more  speedily  than 
any  other  remedy  in  the  mar- 
ket. There  are  fifty  years  ol 
cures  behind  this  statement ;  a 
record  no  other  remedy  can 
show.  You  waste  time  and 
money  when  you  take  anything 
to  purify  the  blood  except 

Ayer's  SarsapariOa. 


grees,  partial  sun  and  strong  light  and  air, 
are  the  necessary  conditions  to  give  good 
results."  This  seema  simple  enough  for 
any  one  who  has  a  cool  window,  to  follow. 
Orchid  plants  as  collected  are  seedlings,  it 
must  be  remembered,  and  are  liable  to  vari- 
ation, even  as  are  our  own  seedling  wild 
flowers.  This  Lycaste  varies  in  general 
color  from  pale  lilac  rose  almost  to  crim- 
son, being  heavily  spotted  with  crimson  la 
the  throat.  One  may  get  exactly  what  one 
wants  by  selecting  in  person,  when  plants 
are  in  bloom.  And  fortunately  this  is  not 
an  expensive  sort. 

Myra  V.   NORYS. 


BLACK  KNOT  REMEDY 

A  Bare  core  for  Black  Knot  on  Flam  Trees.  WiiU 
forCAUlogne.   Agents  wanted. 

L.  R.  FREEMIN  A  SON,  Charlotte.  Mfdu 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  writs. 
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HAIvINIOND'S 

"WHITE    PAINT," 

For  Outside  or  Inside  Use  on 
Greenhouses  or  other  Buildlnf?a. 
For  19  Tears  this  Paint  has  been  In  use  for 
thlH  specific  purpose,  and  it  is  as  lnde««tractl- 
bis  as  paint  can  be  made.  Pat  up  in  6, 10, 15,30 
and  25  Gallon  Kegs,  and  in  Barrels  of  50  Gals. 
B.  HAMMOND,  FtohUH-es-Hudson.  N.  Y. 
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IT 

INtSSit 
FRUIT 

DCPEND8  LARGELY  UPON  THE  EMPLOY- 
MENT  OF    BETTER    METHODS. 

SPRAYING  Helps  ABl2h«l^ 

We  make  everything  used  for  Spratiko 
and  toll  all  about  it  in  our  Book  on  Spray- 
In;;.  Formulas  for  insecticides;  when  and 
bow  to  spray—FRBB. 

THE  GOULDS  MFC.  CO. 

<  >      U  Ovid  St.,  SCNCCA  FALLS,  N:  V.      |  ^ 
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Select  Carnations. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Qardenera'  Society,  held  on  Saturday, 
Biarch  13,  C.  W.  Ward,  of  the  Cottage 
Gardena.  Queene,  N.  Y.,  gave  an  in- 
tereitlng  and  instructive  tall^  upon  cama- 
tionfl,  for  exhibition,  and  general  purposes. 

He  pointed  out  that  in  a  commercial 
▼arlety- early  and  continuoua  free  flowering 
qualities  were  essentiaL  There  were  some 
varieties  that  were  ••croppers,"  as,  for  in- 
stance. Buttercup  and  Bridesmaid,  neither 
of  which  was  a  continuous  bloomer;  there 
was  always  an  intermission  in  their  flow- 
ering. The  same  was  prevalent  in  Scott, 
though  the  intermission  was  not  so  marked 
aa  in  some  other  varieties.  This  tendency 
to  crop  could  be  changed  somewhat  by 
pinching  in  the  fleld;  endeavoring  to  avoid 
cutting  all  the  buds  back  at  one  time  so 
aa  to  prevent  getting  all  the  breaks  to- 
sether.  There  were  also  some  varieties  that 
can  be  "stumped"  by  checking  and  thereby 
thrown  into  flower. 

Mr.  Ward  named,  the  following  carna- 
tioDs  as  being  in  his  experience  the  best 
commercial  kinds  to-day: 

PINK.— Scott,  Daybreak,  C.  A.  Dana  and 
Tidal  Wave. 

WHITfil  (the  most  difficult  list  to  lay  out 
at  the  present  time). — McOowan.  Alaska, 
Storm  King,  Flora  Hill  and  Harrison's 
White,  the  last  one  finding  a  place  in  the 
list  on  account  of  it  being  a  sport  from 
Scott. 

VARIEOATBD.— Mrs.  George  M.  Bnidt 
and  Armazindy. 

TBSLLOW.  —  Buttercup.  Eldorado  and 
Mayor  Pingree. 

SCARLET.— The  only  variety  in  this  color 
the  speaker  had  ever  been  able  to  make  a 
commercial  success  of  was  Portia;  it  waa  the 
beat  commercial  scarlet  to-day,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  flowers  were  too  small. 

Am  exhibition  varieties,  Mr.  Ward  enu- 
merated: 

PINK.— Bridesmaid,  Daybreak,  Maud 
Dean,  Triumph,  C.  A.  Dana  and  Victor. 

WHITE.— Storm  King  and  Flora  Hill. 

VARIEGATED.— Lily  Dean,  Mrs.  George 
M.  Bradt,  Helen  Keller  and  Armazindy. 

YELLOW.— Buttercup  and  Mayor  Pin* 
gree.  Eldorado  can  also  be  grown,  but  it 
bants  Its  calyx.  The  speaker  said  he  had 
obtained  perfect  flowers  of  this  variety  by 
placing  a  rubber  band  around  the  bud  as 
soon  as  the  flower  began  to  show. 

In  regard  to  seedlings,  Mr.  Ward  stated 
it  was  becoming  a  difficult  matter  to  select 
the  best  variety  to  grow.  It  waa  utterly 
Impossible  for  him  to  tell  anything  about  a 
carnation  until  he  had  grown  It  sometimes 
three  years.  By  studying  the  habits  of 
many  seedlings.  It  was  possible  to  grow 
splendid  flowers  and  obtain  large  crops. 

In  the  discussion  a  member  asked  a  ques- 
tion regarding  Mayor  Pingree  carnation  be* 
ing  opposed  to  heavy  feeding— rich  soil. 
Mr.  Ward  had  seen  the  variety  at  the  orig- 
inator's place;  there,  he  thought,  the  plants 
were  fed  regularly;  the  soil  was  rather 
heavy,  somewhat  of  a  clayey  nature.  He 
saw  the  plants  about  Thanksgiving;  they 
were  then  In  full  flower-  The  stems  were 
from  18  to  20.  some  22,  inches  in  length, 
and  the  flowers  3  inches  in  diameter.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  a  rich  soil  suited  the 
variety.  He  thought  the  color  a  little  bit 
too  light:  the  stem  and  flower  were  right, 
and  it  was  a  magnificent  keeper. 

A  question  was  asked  relative  to  the 
propensity  of  Scott  to  burst  at  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Ward  said  It  was  inexplicable, 
unless  Scott  was  taking  the  downward 
oonrM.  which  every  variety  of  carnation 
takes  after,  it  has  been  forced  for  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  His  Impressioa 
was,  the  freer  you  have  a  variety,  the  more 
cuttings  it  produces,  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  flowers  you  can  grow  from  It,  and 
the  more  you  propagate  It  the  sooner  it 
goes  down.  Interrogated  as  to  whether  ob- 
taining cuttings  from  different  places  would 
help  the  matter,  the  speaker  replied  that  U 
might,  and,  again,  it  might  not— it  depended 
entirely  where  the  cuttings  had  been  ob- 
tained and  whether  or  no  the  stock  had  been 
selected.  In  choosing  a  strain  of  Scott. 
for  instance,  he  would  prefer  to  go  around 
the  country  and  examine  the  plants;  and 
specially  in  the.  cutting-bench,  to  ascertain 
how  well  the  cuttings  struck.  Here  a 
pretty  good  test  of  ihe  vitality  of  a  carna- 
tion  could   be   obtained.     If   the   cuttings 


AUCSTaOVa  a  ICeKZLVT 
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PRACTICAL  painters  every- 
where use  and  recommend 
Pure  White  Lead  (see  list  ot 
brands  which  are  genuine)  and 
Pure  Linseed  Oil  because  they 
make  not  only  the  cheapest  but 
by  far  the  best  paint.  In  fact 
you  cannot  afford  to  use  any- 
thing else. 

r^l^  r^r^    By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  TincmgCol> 
r^  1^  f^  r^   on,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  ^  Pamphlet  giving* 


By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tincmg  Col> 

Pa        • 

spies  4 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 


valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colore  free  ; 


various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  thoee 
LonlSTlQa.  intending  to  paint. 

National  Lead  Co.^  i  Broadway,  New  York. 
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struck  readily;  if  they  came  out  green, 
without  any  spot  or  without  any  burning  of 
the  tipe.  It  would  be  found  that  the  vitality 
of  the  plant  was  unimpaired.  One  thing 
noticeable  in  the  falling  away  of  vitality 
waa  the  difficulty  with  which  cuttings  could 
be  struck.  There  was  also  a  failing  away 
of  the  productiveness  of  the  plant  when  the 
striking  of  the  cuttings  was  not  affected  at 
all;  that  is,  the  plant  would  grow  to  grass 
and  not  blossom  much.  If  any.  This  had 
occurred  in  several  kinda;  In  that  case,  the 
cuttings  rooted  readily,  much  more  readily 
than  when  the  plant  waa  very  productive. 
If  one  finds  a  variety,  the  cuttings  of 
which  are  difficult  to  strike,  he  may  make 
up  his  mind  that  something  is  wrong. 

Chris  Besold,  Mineola,  N.  T.,  made  a 
few  remarks  about  his  new  varieties,  Mrs. 
Francia  Jooet  and  Nero.  He  said  it  was  pos. 
eible,  by  eelection  of  good  cuttings,  to  ob- 
tain improved  plants  of  a  variety  that 
would  appear  to  be  a  different  strain  alto- 
gether. He  advised  against  using  cuttings 
affected  with  bacteria.  Plants  attacked 
with  spot,  by  proper  attention,  could  be  got 
into  good  condition  again. 

Among  the  exhibits  shown  were  the  va- 
rieties Mrs.  Francis  Jooet  and  Nero,  from 
Mr.  Besold,  the  former  being  certificated: 
Maud  Dean  and  Lily  Dean,  from  John  N. 
May;  the  latter  was  awarded  a  certificate. 
H.  Molatch,  Bay  Ridge,  sent  two  seedlings, 
red  and  white,  receiving  honorable  mention 
for  same. 


Kansas  Growers  are  discussing  the 
question  ot  co-operation  in  marketing  at 
distant  cities.  If  the  plan  should  be 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  small  fruit  grow- 
ers, it  will  greatly  relieve  congested  home 
markets,  and  afford  better  rates  to  distant 
and  larger  cities.  The  plan  is  simply  for 
the  growers  to  unite  in  filling  the  car,  each 
one's  fruit  going  to  market  on  its  own  mer- 
its, and  individual  returns  made  accord- 
ingly. 

BouTardias—^be  treatment  of  these 
when  done  blooming  must  look  to  the 
growth  of  stocky  plants,  well  furnished 
with  branches,  for  next  season's  bloom.  To 
this  end  they  may  be  kept  rather  cool  and 
dry  for  a  few  weeks,  after  which  they  are 
to  be  well  cut  back  and  kept  warmer,  with 
a  moist  atmosphera  As  soon  as  they  are 
well  started  let  them  be  carefully  shaken 
out  and  repotted.  As  they  grow  the  young 
shoots  may  be  pinched  to  form  shapely 
plants,  and  shifts  made,  if  in  pots,  until 
midsummer.  Or,  perhaps  better,  they  may 
be  put  in  the  open  ground,  pinched  every 
two  or  three  weeks  end  carefully  potted  up 
at  the  beginning  of  September,  giving  shade 
and  water  plentifully  fdr  the  first  few  days. 


HENRI  BEAULIEU,  gr/^TS^f^'f^i^^SSl; 
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ROSlS 

M.O«  p«r  4m.|  MS.OO  p«r  100. 
liAiwe  0  7««r  •IS,  flel<l*grown  planta  of  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  Hybrid  Tims,  Mom  and  CUmbing  Eoaea.    All 
ttaa  beet  TarletiM  true  to  name .    Write  for  catalogue. 
W.  E.  WALLACE,  HHracryaB***  Hartferd,  Geaa. 
Menuon  Am«rican  Qardenlng  wliiMi  jroa  writs. 

IOWA  TREES. 

First-class  and  prices  reasoaable  at  the 
Soiithem  Iowa  Nursery. 


All  kinds  of  Hardy  Trees  andPlants.    Send 
your  nadie  and  addi 
Prices  to 


your  nadie  and  address  for  Catalogue  and 


A,  TROTH,  Cantrll,  Iowa. 

Mention  American  Oardenlng  when  yon  writs. 

GLADIOLUS     BULBS. 

Verr  flne  mixed,  25c.  per  dos.  Superb  Seed  lings,  mixed 
9S6c.  per  doc.  White  and  Light,  30c.  per  dos. :  91  M  per  100* 
Isaac  Buchanan,  flne  yellow,  Vic.  per  dos.  Marie  Jiemoine 
(Orchid  marked).  86c.  per  doa. ;  tl.X&  per  100. 

Marie  Lemoine  Balblet*  (mostlj  bloom  1st  yeaO,  ISo. 
per  100:  Ofic.  per  £00.  16  named  rarletlee,  each  different, 
60e.  ao  named  rarieties,  each  different,  fl.OO.  All  post- 
paid.   Price  list  free.    Cash  with  order. 

JOHN   FAT   KBNNEI.L.   (Grower), 
Box  406.  Rochester,  N.  ¥• 

Mention  American  Gardening  wdien  you  write. 

PLOWBR    QVBRIES. 

A  book  written  In  Questions  and  Answers,  discuuing 
600  topics  on  flower  culture,  in  ten  chapters  as  follows: 
Chap.  L— Soil  and  general  culilTation.  Chap.  II.— Bulb- 
ous Plants.  Chap.  ni. —Lilies.  Cultureand  Management. 
Chap.  IV.— Rosea.  Chap.  V.— Vines  or  Climbers.  Chap. 
VI.— Shrubs  Chap.  Vll.— Ferns  and  Palms.  Chap  Vni.— 
ln«eote  and  Diseases.  Chap.  IX  — MlscellaneouR  Quertee. 
Chap.  Z  —Floral  Hints.  Kvery  one  who  loves  and  cuitl* 
rates  flowers  needs  it.    PRICE  S5  OEMTB. 

XHB    COVRieR*  Cliatliani.  PC.  IT. 

Mention  American  Gardeninc  when  you  write. 


LET  US  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  YOUR 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

FOR    SPRING    AND    SUMMER. 

We  grow  a  fall  line  of  aU  the  desirable  rarletiee. 
We  offer  Toniate,  Lettuce,  Oabliaffe,  Celeirr 
and  Sweet  Potato  planU  at  25  cents  per  100 ;  %\M 
per  1000.  For  prices  on  large  quantities,  please 
apply  to 

R.  VINCENT*  JR.  A  SON,  Whtte  Mirth,  Md. 
Mention  American  Oardenlns  when  you  writ*. 
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New  York. 

The  trads  in  cut  flowers  lias  been  poor;  stock 
IMS  been  very  abundant,  buyers  slow  and 
prices  low.  In  pot  plants  It  has  been  the  re- 
Terse;  the  demand  for  Baster  deliveries  has 
been  very  large,  and  prices  of  former  years 
have  been  well  maintaind. 

The  volume  of  stock  coming  into  the  vege- 
table market  is  now  very  great,  yet  withal  the 
market  cleans  up  well  each  day,  and  fair 
prices  are  obtainable. 

The  general  oonditloii  of  the  apple  market 
is  better,  and  fancy  apples  have  realised  an 
improved  price.  Some  Greening,  Ben  Davis 
and  Northern  £^  made  as  high  as  $3.50. 

Btrawberries  are  coming  to  the  market  in 
greater  quantities,  but  for  some  reason  there 
seemed  unusual  difficulty  In  getting  them  to 
market  in  saleable  condition,  oonsequently  all 
prices  €U>e  ruling  low. 

Hothouse  strawberries  are  falling  in  price  a 
little  owing  to  the  full  supply  of  Southern 
berries  now  in;  pricee  tbie  week  are  down  to 
$2.26  per  quart  for  No.  1,  and  80c  for  No.  2. 

Cucumbers  are  movtog  very  freely  at  figures 
varying  froili  76c.  per  dosen  to  11.12  for  No.  1. 

Mushrooms  are  selling  much  better  than 
they  were;  prices  this  week  run  ftom  30c.  to 
60c.  per  lb. 

Hothouse  tomatoes,  80c.  per  lb. 

Radishes  $LBO  to  $3.60  per  100  bundles. 

Hotliouse  lettuce  are  hardly  as  stiff  this 
week  as  before  reported,  75c.  per  dozen  being 
the  average  top  figure  for  fancy  unless  for  a 
few  very  special  heads. 

Asparagus  is  stiffening,  sales  being  made  for 
special  stock  from  |3  to  |6.00  per  dosen 
bunches. 

Bermuda  parsley,  per  box,  $1.00  to  11.25.    Ro- 
maine,  11.28  per  24  heads;  onions.  No.  1,  per 
box.  1^.26  to  12.50;  No.  2.  $2.00. 
Apples, 

Receipts  for  week 22.OT0 

Reoeipts  since  Sept  1 1.298.862 

RecelpU  same  time  last  year MO.MO 

BzporU  for  week 8,949 

Exports  since  Sept   1st 685.929 

Bxports  same  time  last  year 264.776 

Greening)  coldstorage,  ftancy.per  iybi.|3.00G8^ 

Ben.  Davis,  cold  storage,  fancy 2.60^8.50 

Northern    Spy.  cold  storage,  fancy. . .  2.7698.60 

Baldwin,  w'n  N.  T.,  choice,  per  bbl. .  1.6201.76 

Strawberries. 

Gharleston.     ice    boxes,     prime     to 

fancy  ..: 25®     80 

Charleston,    open    crates,     good    to 

choice   209     26 

Florida,   refrigerator  freight,   prime 

per  qt  20O     26 

Florida,  refrigerator  freight  poor  to 

fair    10®     IS 

Florida,  ice  boxes,  prime  to  choice, 

per  qt  18®     20 

Florida,  ice  boxes,  fair  to  good,  per 

quart  12®     16 

Florida,  ice  boxes,  inferior,  per  qt. .       8®     10 
Potatoes^ 

Receipts       Since    S'metime 
for  week.      Oct.  1.  last  year. 

Domestic,    bbls 22.470       787.714       1.032,648 

Great  Britain,  sacks  8.066        11.847  

Continent  sacks....     4,757  6,986 

Bermuda  A  W.  I.  bbls     986        8.805  9.144 

State  old  potatoes  have  been  quiet  and  show 
a  weaker  tone.  Eastern  in  light  supply; 
fancy  have  some  call  for  seed,  but  there  is 
no  Important  outlet  at  top  figures  on  current 
trade  wants.  Bermuda  new,  firm.  Florida 
new,  meet  a  good  demand  when  well  grown 
and  well  culled. 

Bermuda.  No.  1,  per  barrel $8.00®  9.60 

Florida,  new.  No.  1.  per  barrel 6.00®  6.00 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  sack 1.00®  1.26 

Maine  Rose,  per  sack 1.25®  1.35 

Ifaine  Hebron,  per  sack 1.20®  1.30 

Veflpetnbles. 

Asparagus,  Ch'n.   Colossal,  per  doz. 

bchs  — ®|6.00 

C'hn,  choice,  per  doz,  bchs 3.50®  4.00 

Norf.,  prime  to  choice,  doz 8.50®  4.60 

Beets,     Florida,     new,     per     bush. 

crate 75®  1.00 

Cabbages,  Charleston,  per  bbl.   crate  1.2P®  1.75 

Florida,  p'me  per  bbl     crate 1.25®  1.50 

L.  I.,  per  100 2.00®  4.00 

Celery,    Fla.,    large   to    extra,    doz. 

stalks 1.00®  1.26 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  carrier 2.50®  4.00 

Eastern,   per  dozen 75®  1.00 

Kale.  Norfolk,  per  barrel 40®     60 

Lettuce.    Fla.,    prime,     per     %-bbl. 

basket    2.00®  — 

Lettuce,    BJastem.  per  dozen 60®     76 

Onions,  red,  per  bbl 4.00$  5.00 

Onions,  yellow,  per  bbl 8.50®  4.60 

Bermuda,   per  crate  — ®  2.26 

Peas.    Georgia,    per   bush,     crate  or 

basket    1.00®  1.60 

Charleston,  per  basket  1.00®  1.76 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  basket  50®     60 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  exp.,  cr.  1.26®  2.00 

Spinash.  Norfowk..  per  bbl 75®     1.26 

Baltimore,   per  barrel 90®  1.00 

Squash,  Florida*  per  bushel-crate. .    —  ®  L26 
Tomatoes.    Fla.,    prime  to  fancy,    per 

carrier   8.60®  — 

Key  West,  per  carrier 1.50®  3.00 

Turnips,  Canada,  Russia,  per  bbl..     60®     65 


You  Can  Eat 

Campbell's  Early  Ocapes  without  eating  the  seeda    The  pulp  Is  sweet  to  centre,  so  tbe 
easily  separated  without  making  the  tongue  sore,  as  common  grapes  do. 

{CAMPBELL'S    EARLY    CRAPES | 

<  ^   are  unusually  hardy  and  vigorous.    Laigest  dusters,  finest  qoallty.   Ripen  early  and  keep  late,  i  f 
None  genuine  without  our  seala    Elegant  Ostalogae  free.  ^ 

QIO.  8.  J088iLYN,  FrIdONIA,  NEW  YORK.  * 


Mention  American  Gardening  wlien  you  write. 


Philadelphia. 

Business  has  been  very  good  in  this  market 
during  the  past  week;  all  kinds  of  stock  mov- 
ing well. 

Apples  are  being  held  much  firmer,  and  the 
stock  now  received  is  better  than  that  of  two 
weeks  ago. 

Strawberries,  Florida,  are  more  plentiful 
and  of  Improved  quality,  these  now  being  80c. 
per  quart 

Lettuce  is  still  scarce,  and  remains  firm, 
very  few  receipts  from  Florida.  8ome  nearby 
frame  grown  is  coming  in,  and  seHs  at  60c.  to 
60c.  per  dozen. 

Tomatoes  are  still  somewhat  scarce,  very 
few  hot  house  are  arriving,  and  these  sell 
at  80c  to  85c.  per  pound. 

Mushrooms  clean  up  well  at  85o.  to  40c.  per 
pound;  receipta  have  fallen  off. 

Bermuda  potatoes  are  arriving  In  small  lota, 
and  are  held  at  18  to  |9  per  barrel,  with  very 
few  buyers. 

Radishes  are  becoming  quite  a  glut,  and 
scarcely  pay  freight  charges. 

Asparagus  is  more  plenUful,  and  is  moving 
freely,    but   a   large   quantity   is   of   inferior 
quality. 
Apples. 
Baldwin,  fancy,  per  bbl 2  00®2  26 

—Fair  to  good,  bbl 1  36®1  60 

Ben  Davis,  fancy,  per  bbl 1  75®2  00 

Willows,  fancy,  per  bbl 1  76®2  00 

Russetts.  fair  to  good,  per  bbl 1  S6®1  60 

Vegetables. 

Asparagus,  oer  doa.  bunches.  No.  1.  .8  00®8  60 

—No.  2 1  75®2  00 

Beets.  Fla..  per  bushel  basket 76®1  26 

—Charleston,   per  100  bunches 8  75®6  00 

Cabbage.  ^Fla.,  per  bbl.  crate 1  75®2  00 

—Charleston,  per  bbl.   crate 2  26®2  60 

Celery.  California,  per  doz 60®    76 

— Pla.,  Urge,  per  dos.  stalks 1  00®1  25 

Cucumbers,  per  crate 4  50®6  00 

Kale.  Norfolk,  per  bbl 45®    60 

Lettuce    Fla.,  %  bbl.  basket 2  00®2  50 

— N.  C.  per  bbl 4  00®4  50 

—Local,  frame  grown,  per  dos....  50®  00 
Onions.  Eastern  white,  per  bbl 6  00®7  00 

—Yellow,   per  bbl 4  50®5  00 

—Red.  per  bbl 4  50®6  00 

—Bermuda,  per  box 2  50®2  75 

Peas.  Fla..  per  bushel  box 2  50®2  75 

Radishes.    Charleston,    red,    per    100 

bunches    50®1 00 

—White,  per  100  bunches 1  00®1  60 

String  Besns.  green,  per  box 1  26®1  50 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl 1  OOm  26 

Sqnaflh,  Fla.,  per  crate 2  50®2  75 

Tomatoes,   Fla..   fancy,  per  crate 3  75®4  00 

—Fair  to  good 2  76®8  25 

—Hot  house,  per  lb 80®    86 

Bgg  plant  Is  arriving  In  large  quantities,  and 
are  held  firm  at  $3  to  $3.50  per  crate. 


Boston*  Mass. 

The  demand  for  hothouse  cucumbers  is  much 
better  than  it  was  a  week  ago.  but  the  supply 
is  lighter  owing  to  the  dull  and  cloudy  weath. 
er;  nrlces  have  remained  unchanged,  how- 
ever, and  the  stock  Is  not  lying  around,  being 
quickly  taken  care  of  at  |8®10  per  hundred. 

Hothouse  lettuce  remains  in  quick  demand, 
little  more  offered  and  75c.  per  dozen  is  rul- 
ing price. 

Mushrooms  are  unchanged  at  75c.  per  pound, 
but  more  inquiry. 

New  beets  evidently  plecuse  the  consumers 
because  the  healthy  demand  continues,  with 
price  $2  per  dozen  bunches. 

Florida  cabbage  practically  unchamred.  $1.50 
®2.00;  there  is  a  good  demand  for  tbe  old 
stock,  but  quite  a  good  deal  showing  up  with 
"split"  heads,  therefore  harder  to  place  at 
over  50c.  per  bbl.,  or  about  $10  a  ton;  while 
the  red  cabbage  brings  $1.75. 

The  little  Hubbard  squash  otTered.  easily 
brings  2%  to  2^  cents  per  pound. 

Maasachuaetts  onions  still  remain  In  the 
"corner."  but  the  larger  supply  of  Bermuda 
stock  has  weakened  their  position,  so  that 
more  are  sold  at  86  pemaps  than  at  any 
other  figure;  Bermudas  $2.60  per  crate. 

Nothing  new  can  be  said  about  Romalne, 
|1@1.25  per  dozen  heads;  the  general  trade  is 
unacquainted  with  the  article. 

While  Florida  celery  has  given  satisfaction 
it  is  In  light  demand  at  $5.50  per  dozen, 
owing  to  so  many  other  things  taking  its 
place. 

Old  carrots  and  beets  are  unchanged  at 
$1.50  a  bbl.;  little  more  Inquiry  at  $1.25  per 
bbl.  for  turnips;  parsnips  pleasing  many  a 
good  man  at  $1  a  bu.;  white  or  red  radishes 
50c.  dozen  bunches.  Readers  must  understand 
these  are  nearby  stock,  grown  under  glass, 
brought  in  fresh  and  washed  every  morning. 


FOR  SALE. 

Advertisements  not  to  exceed  eighty  words  ^m 
be  inserted  under  this  beaaing  at  two  CK9rT8.pn 
woao  each  insertion,  payable  in  advanee. 

The  address  win  be  charged  as  part  of  the  advt., 
and  each  initial,  or  a  number,  counts  as  one  word. 
No  cnu  or  display  type  allowed. 

J)AHLIA8.    600  varieties.    H.  F.  Burt,  Taunton 


gUUmOSOH  BBOS.,  baUs  ttMA  |AM«g»  INN* 

r>AHLIAfl  1    Pi  IBS  susin  of  100  named  exhlbtttes 
-^   vartetlea,  10  for  01.   A.  H  Brown.  Westbors, 


PADISH  and  LETTUCE  Seed  for  foicing.  Write 
^  for  Samples  and  Prices.  Frank  H.  BattisB, 
Heedsrasn,  Rochester,  K.  Y. 

flLASS  at  wholesale,  rock  bottom  nrleea.  Also 
^  paint  for  gresnhonses.  The  Reed  G  lass  APalat 
Oa,  466  W.  Broadway,  Hew  York 

T*HE  "  RIDOEWAY."— A  new  strawberry  of  great 
■^  merit.  For  price  of  ^ants  and  free  cataugoe 
address  M.  B.  Rldgeway.  Wabash  City,  Ind. 

no  YOU  WANT  the  best  flower  pots?  If  so,  sw6 
^  address  to  Hie  Whtlldin  Pottery  Oo..71AWhaitaB 


St.,  Philadelphia, 
yon  fteli^t. 


lluee  shipping  points,  can  savi 


POYPTIAN  or  Top  Onion  sets  cheap ;  one  doDsr 
-^  per  boshel  In  any  quantity ;  parchaaer  to  psy 
freight.  W.  W.  Thompson  A  Sons,  Station  D.. 
MUwankes,  Wia. 

THE  "  IBON  AGE  **  Garden  Tools  are  llffht,  stroog 
and  work  ''Just  right.**  High  steel  wbeeb. 
tubnlaf  frame,  malleable  castings  Write  for  cata- 
logue.   Bateman  Mfg.  Ca,  Box  206,  Orenloch,  N.  J. 

T710LBTS.— A  few  thousand  left,  young  well  root- 
^  ed  plants  Lady  Campbell,  tbe  sweetest  doable 
violet.  Flowers  seven  months  la  the  year,  succeeds 
everywhere,  $1.00  per  100  postpaid.  C.  E.  Price, 
Smithtown  Branch,  N.  Y. 

PEDAR  OIL  INSECTICIOE.  better  and  cheaper 
^  than  fir-tree  oil,  t2.60  the  nJlon ;  il.OO  tiie 
quart  tio.  Cedar  Oil  Boap,  pound  tlna,  SO  cents; 
half  pounds  86  cents.  Bold  by  seedsmen  and  florMs. 
August  Bolker  A  Bona  New  York,  P.  O.  StatlOB  £. 

p ALIPORNIA  PRIVET  make  tb^  finest  ornamental 
^  hedge  and  sre  perfectly  bsrdy.  Strong  plants 
one  to  three  dollara  per  hundred.  Atlantic  Coast 
Nursery,  James  H.  Cornell,  Proprietor. 606  4th  Art., 
Asbnry  Park,  N.  J.  Reference  1st  National  Bsak 
of  Asbnry  Park. 

CUCCESS,  an  early  market  beiry,  a  seedling  of  the 
^  Bnbach.  fertilised  by  Mlchel*s  Early.  Perfect 
blossom,  an  Improvement  on  Bnbach  in  else,  flim- 
ness  and  quality.  Early  and  productive.  Dosen, 
40  eta  i  100,  $1 ;  1,000.  $6.->Address  Originator,  Geo. 
N.  Hannah,  Whlgville  Conn. 

pLEMATIS  PANICULATA,  best  Clematia,  bloom- 
^  ing  slse,  mall,  25c.  each,  t2'60  doz.,  Japanese 
Msmorlal  Rose  (Wichuraiana),mail.  10c.  each,  $1.60 
doz.;  Columbian  Rasp.,  new,  tlps.Tna11.  $1.00  doa; 
Loudon,  best  hardy  red,  mail.  $1.00  dos.:  Hunger, 
best  and  largest  black,  mail.  $1.80  dos.  E.  Y.  Teas, 
Irvington,  Ind. 

rrOME  GROUNDS,  HOW  TO  LAY  OUT.—Themost 
'■*■  perfect  plan  ever  given  the  poblic.  by  which  to 
lay  out  an  estate  of  one  to  ten  acres  or  more.  We 
give  the  cardinal  prtnclplea  which  sovera  the  art  sp 
dearly  that  all  may  easily  understand.  Heavy 
paper,  safely  padced.  postpaid,  for  25  cents.  It  wiO 
pay  you  to  study  this  plan.  American  Oaidenftng; 
P  O.  Box  1697  New  York. 

THERMOMETER  WITH  WEATHER  OLASS-Oas 
*■  of  tbe  best  combinations  ever  oOered.  Thu- 
mometer  is  specially  scaled  for  greenhouse  use,  and 
we  warrant  it.  Weather  Glass  is  very  correct,  in- 
deed. Both  sent,  prepaid ,  for  two  new  sobscrtptions 
or  60  cents  in  cash.  Highest  recommendatio*  s  tram 
the  trade  and  experts  generally.  You  should  not  be 
Without  the  combination  one  week  longer.  Amsrlcaa 
Gardening,  P.  O.  Box  1697,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  large  greenhouses;  fine  residence;  Ko.r, 
4%  inch  flowing  well,  395  feet  deep,  z6  lbs.  pres- 
sure: 7  acres  of  land,  good  soil;  in  city  limita 
Flowers  a  specialty.    Address 

J.  KL08S,  St.  Peter,  Minn. 

ydn  wfftti. 
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Bermuda  potatoes  not  In  over-inpply,  bring- 
ing no  a  bbl.;  Havana  $8;  Maine  State 
Hebrong  4(ks.  a  ba. ;  this  adTance  baa  c(Mne  on 
account  ol  muddy  roadi  in  the  country  and 
not  from  any  scarcity  of  stock.  Speculators 
pleaae  taks  notice. 

'Dandelions  plentier  and  with  beet  greens 
bringing  76c.  ^$1  per  bu.  This  city  is  very 
partial  to  these  two  articles  and  there  never 
is  a  Ume  but  what  they  find  a  large  sale. 
Norfolk  spinach  in  lighter  supply,  consequent- 
ly little  higher  prices  rule.  The  same  can  be 
aald  of  kale;  rhubarb  is  easier,  owing  to  the 
large  quantities  of  Southern  Illinois  stock  sent 
liere  by  the  Chicago  speculators;  hothouse 
brings  6#7c.  a  lb.,  with  Illinois  stock  8^4c. 

Consumption  of  asparagus  very  large;  re- 
•celpts  heavier  and  $3^4.50  would  be  good  quo- 
tations and  at  these  figures  this  city  can  take 
much  stock. 

Leeks  75c.  a  doxen.  Artichokes  |1.60  a  bush- 
el. Oyster  plant  $1.60  a  dosen  bunches.  Florl- 
da  beam  I2.60O8.00  a  crate. 

The  supply  of  egg  plant  was  better  In  quality 
this  week;  price  remaining  unchanged  at 
$1.50  a  dozen.  It  seems  as  if  everybody 
wanted  a  few  egg  plants  to  eat. 

Horse  radish  8^10o.  per  pound  for  large 
roots;  Western  stock  5c. ;  parsley  |1  a  bushel. 

Quality  of  Florida  strawberries  this  week 
«Kceeded  anything  we  have  had.  Supply  not 
ao  large  and  85^45c.  the  ruling  price;  Charles- 
ton stock  near  at  hand  and  people  are  think- 
ing they  will  son  have  some  very  nice  berries. 

Tomatoesi  being  red,  set  off  a  table  so  that 
the  hotels  almost  need  them,  let  alone  any 
one's  appetite,  and  are  quite  willing  to  pay 
SS9460.  a  lb.  for  hothouse  or  |4^  per  carler 
lor  ^orida  stock. 

■Stories  are  circulating  that  New  England 
apples  are  not  to  be  found  in  such  quantities 
as  was  expected,  that  we  are  wakening  up  and 
finding  no  apples  here;  while  choice  repacked 
Baldwins  or  russets  are  bringing  ^.60^1.75 
we  Aonld  be  a  little  careful  about  quoting 
those  figures  unless  it  was  understood  stock 
was  iancy;  choice  spies  in  good  demand  at 
$2.0002.25,  with  gilt  edge  ISOIS  per  bbl. 


Qaestioos  Aoswered« 

Oar  Inquiry  Department  is  a  Bureatt  of 
Inf  omatton,  to  which  nibsoribera  can  apply 
fratfly  for  adyice  on  all  stibjects  in  the  field 
«f  hortlculttlre. 

«%  W0  anmot  MtuUrtakg  to  rtpfy  kf  mMl, 


TIOLBTS  FOB  NEXT  TBAB. 

V<Are  the  violet  plants  which  are  In  the  hot 
"house  now,  good  to  carry  over  and  put  back 
next  year,  or  mnsr  new  ones  be  started.— G.  L. 
■^.  BUCK.) 

—Cuttings  need  to  be  made  at  once  to  make 
new  stock  plants.  The  old  ones  are  worthless 
a  second  year. 

I,BTTI70E  BUST. 

(What  can  I  do  to  prevent  my  lettuce  from 
-mstinff  in  the  greenhouse?— A  Subscriber.) 

—The  trouble  may  lie  with  either  the  soil  or 
the  management  of  the  house;  watering,  clean- 
liness, and  proper  ventilation  have  been  in  some 
way  neglected.  When  it  Is  the  soil,  there  is 
nothing  left  to  be  done  but  cart  the  old  soil  out 

-  entirely  and  bring  in  an  absolutely  new  supply. 

BAISINO  AZAUSAS. 

(Can  you  give  any  information  regarding  the 

ralaingr  of  Azaleas  from  slips  in  the  house  ?    I 

.  am  very  successful  in  having  the  old   ones 

bloom  in  winter,  but  would  like  to  start  some 

more.— M.  W.  Brooks.) 

—Raising  Azaleas  from  slips  is  a  slow  and 
tedious  process,  and  needs  a  greenhouse,  and 
even  then  it  takes  several  years  to  make  a 
plant.    The  wood  that  makes  the  best  cuttings 

-  is  new  growths  or  half  ripened  points,  these 
are  dibbled  in  sand  in  the  usual  way,  and  kept 
•close,  either  by  bell  glasses  or  pieces  of  glass 
over  a  box,  in  a  temperature  of  55^  to  6o«. 

BBPAIBINO  PIPB8. 

(What  is  the  best  way  of  fixing  hot  water 
pipes  in  a  firreenhouse  that  have  been  frozen  and 
burst  ?  Would  cement  covering  be  substantial 
and  not  obstruct  their  heating  capacity?— B. 
Ross,  Ohio.) 

—There  is  nothing  else  left  to  do  but  put  in 
new  sections.  No  patching  or  covering  is 
ever  satisfactory  or  safe.  In  an  emergency, 
binding  made  from  an  old  rope  or  something  of 
that  nature,  covered  with  red  lead,  will  assist, 
but  only  till  the  section  can  be  got  in.  Cement 
is  useless,  even  if  you  succeed  in  making  a  per- 
fect covering  over  the  broken  parts.  Lrater,  by 
expansion  and  contraction,  the  adherence  be- 
comes imperfect  and  leaks  follow ;  further,  if 
it  were  possible  and  much  of  the  pipe  surface 
was  covered,  a  large  percentage  of  heat  would 
'  be  lost. 


Hardy  Flowering  Plants. 

Spring  is  at  hand,  aud  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  preparation  of  the  flower  garden  must 
receive  attention.  The  question  la  always  asked:  What  shall  I  pUnt  different  from  previous  years?  To 
this  we  will  reply  :  Plant  a  collection  of  Hardy  Perennials,  which  will  give  a  continuous  bloom,  varied  in 
color  and  form,  throughout  the  season.  With  a  very  small  outlay  a  most  desirable  collection  can  be 
secured,  which  will  be  a  continual  source  of  beauty  from  year  to  year.  We  offer  twenty  of  the  most  popu- 
lar varieties,  which  we  wUl  furnish  at  the  prices  attached,  or  will  send  them  all  for  I2.S0. 


Acbillea  The  Pearl fO  15 

Anemone  Jmonica  Whirlwind SO 

Aqoilegla  cnxyMuitba SO 

Campanaift  penlonfoIlA  aUm  plena 25 

Coreopdfl  lanoeolata 15 

Delphlnlnin  f ormovimi SO 

GaiUardla  grandlAora 15 

GypMphUapaBtcalata IN) 

HeSoprta  Ptfeharlana 15 

Hemerocallls  Kwanso  plena 15 


fOSO 

15 

15 

16 

85 

16 

16 

» 

15 

Veronica  lonarifoUasaboewlUs 90 


Heachera  sancrninea 

Iris  germanica  Mad.  chereau . . . 

Lychnis  semperflorena 

Monarda  dldyma 

PflBonles,  double.  In  yariety 

Fftpaver  oriencale 

Phlox,  choice  named  varieties. . 

Py  rethmm  roaeum,  doable 

Rndbedda  Golden  Glow.. 


PITCHER  &  MA]!n)A,^°"«?c{!«r^'  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Mention  Amertean  Qardenlng  when  yon  write. 


'^ 


OWKER'8    FERTILIZERS 


for  HOUSE  PLANTS, 
LAWNS,  GARDENS, 
FARM  CROPS. 
Catalogue  free,    euto  for  what  purpose  fertilizer  Is  wanted  when  writing. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO.,  .        -        -         Boston. 


A   i»ook   on      Window  Qardenlng,' 
and   anough  odorleaa  fertil- 
izer for  thirty  plante  three 
months,    sent   by   mall   for 


1 

25c.  I 

Ing.  • 

iton.   Jb 


Mention  Amsrieaa  Qardenlng  when  you  write. 


For  flany  Years 


Well-posted  buyers  in  all  parts  of  the  ooimtry  have  made  our 
Nurseries  their  source  of  supply  for 

New  AMD  Babb  Tseeb,  Shbttbs,  Bhododendbonb,  AziAleab, 
Eyebobhens,  Pebenniaii  FiiANTB  and  every  hardy  variety  of  the 
ohoioer  garden  subjects' which  oritioal  growers  of  taste  are  always 
looking  for.  Our  new  Catalogue,  170  pages,  is  full  of  interest  to  the 
aniateur,  and  to  every  one  who  seeks  the  best  for  garden  or 
grounds.  In  it  will  be  found  many  things  quite  rare,  and  not 
genendly  offered. 

UrAayhoyeroan  get  from  ns  Plans  and  Svgiestloas  for  the  arrangement  and 
planting  of  gronnds. 

The  Shady  Hill  Nursery  Co., 

102  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mention  Ameriean  Qarflening  wfaen  yon  write. 


MUSHROOMS  OFF  COlX>B. 

S[n  the  market  reports  in  a  recent  issne  it 
d  that  many  mushrooms  are  off  color,  and 
consequently  do  not  hring  fnll  price.  How 
can  yon  water  a  hed  in  bearing  and  not  have 
them  off  color?— W.  R.  Mesbrolb.) 

—When  mushrooms  are  off  color  it  is  usually 
the  result  of  poor  cultivation,  too  great  varia- 
tion of  temperature,  too  much  water,  and  an 
excess,  of  light.  Some  growers  cover  their 
t>eds  with  clean  straw  to  darken  the  bed  and 
water  through,  and  it  is  a  good  plan.  Others 
find  they  can  do  as  well  without  it,  and  manage 
to  produce  mushrooms  white  asXiliea  This 
they  bring  about  by  securing  the  proper 
amount  of  moisture  in  their  beds  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  thus  are  saved  from  having  to  apply 
much  moisture  afterwards.  And  they  are  also 
particular  to  keep  their  temperature  steady  at 
from  56*  to  58*^,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
careful  to  exclude  all  light. 

INTKHSITK  OUIiTIVATIOH  OF  BASF* 
BKUKilES. 

(Please  give  directions  for  preparing  ground, 
planting,  and  after  culture,  on  the  Intensive 
plan,  of  red  raspberries.— Cuthbert.) 

—The  intensive  plan  of  growing  raspberries 
would  differ  somewhat  according  as  to  wbether 
it  be  looked  at  from  a  market  standpoint  or 
for  home  use,  although  the  preliminaries  may 
be  the  same,  by  preparing  the  land  as  for  sweet 
corn,  only  in  a  more  moist  location,  if  possible. 
Plant  in  rows  five  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  one 
foot  in  the  lines,  or  plant  in  hills  4x4  feet,  tbree 
canes  in  a  hill.  Cut  the  plants  back  to  six 
inches  from  the  ground.  The  plan  consi&ts  in 
making  every  part  of  the  work  from  time  of 
planting  tell  by  striving  for  best  quality,  ap- 
pearance, and  quantity.  Thus  in  a  nearby 
village  (within  35  miles   of  New   York)  and 


throughout  the  summer  peddlers  of  all  kinds 
of  fruit  are  plentiful,  peddling  not  country 
fruit,  but  that  which  had  been  shipped  to  the 
oities  perhaps  a  few  days  before.  Right  in  the 
village  is  a  man  and  his  wife;  they  have  about 
an  acre  of  stra  wberrieo,  and  they  cannot  supply 
the  demand  from  private  houses,  and  that  at 
an  advance  in  price  of  several  cents  on  the 
store  price.  This  man  is  working  on  the  in- 
tensive plan. 

TOF-DBBSSmO  BHODODBNBBOVS. 

(Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  best  fertilizer  I 
can  spade  into  a  Rhododendron  bed  this 
spring?— CONSTANT  Reader.) 

-Rhododendrons  will  not  stand  the  applica- 
tion of  any  strong  fertiliser  at  any  time.  If 
you  can  give  a  top  dressing  of  thoroughly 
spent  manure  or  half  decayed  leaves  either 
would  be  excellent.  Do  not  spade  in,  however. 
What  Rhododendrons  really  do  require  is  very 
heavy  watering  in  June  and  July. 

FliANTING  DAHLIAS. 

(To  O.  S.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.)— For  your  pur- 
poses it  is  immaterial  whether  tubers  or  started 
plants  be  put  out,  the  only  difference  being  that 
tubers  should  be  put  in  at  once. 


Fire  in  a  Wumery.— The  Green  Nursery 
CompaDy,  Rochester,  has  suffered  a  heavy 
loss  by  fire  in  one  of  the  packing  sheds. 
The  loss  is  estlnaated  at  |10,000,  with  onlj 
14,000  Insurance. 

Staten  laland,  If.  Y.— Aseemblyman 
George  Garby  has  introduced  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  puhlio 
park  near  Silver  Lake. 
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OUR  PREMIUMS  ARE  OFFERED  :S^Z:X^::^:iri;S^t^ 
doing  we  expect  them  to  obtain    the  new  subscriber  and  retain  the  premium.     If  the  subscriber 
they  procure  wants  a  premium  (and  he  doubtless  will),  he,  in  turn,  should  interest  himself  in  the  same 
way.    New  names  sent  in  direct  are,  of  course,  also  entitled  to  our  premium  offers. 
Every  premium  offered  by  American  Gardening  in  1897  will  be  select  and  valuable,  and  owing  to  the  fact 
that  all  orders  will  be  filled  direct  from  growers  who  seek  the  trade  of  our  readers,  and  so  are  making  us 
great  concessions,  the  premiums  will,  as  a  rule,  be  in  themselves  worth  the  full  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 


THE    THREE    BEST    CAWNAS    KNOWN,  ^       OFFER 

Austria,  Italia  «"<» 

His.  Fainnan  top 

Tour  choice  of  one  of  the  above  three 
OaDiuM  sent,  postpaid,  for  one  new 
snbscrfption.  The  set  of  three  for 
two  new  snbfloriptions.    Grown  in  N. Y. 

With  the  introduction  aeveral  years  ago  of  the  famed 
Madam  Crozy  type  of  Canna  began  the  era  of  popularity 
for  this  ciau  of  plants,  until  now  it  has  beoome  the  mosi 
popular  of  all  bedding  plants  and  the  possibilities  for 
further   developmeut  of  this  species  is  yet  far  from  belog  ex- 
hausted.   Its  great  claim  for  popular  favor  is  the  extreme  ease 
with  whi^h  it  can  be  grown,  thus  making  it  at  once  everybody'! 
plant ;  also  in  its  ready  adaptability  to  our  climate- 

MRS.  FAIRMAN  ROQBRS. 

One  rt  the  finest  American  Cannas,  was  originated  at  New^ 
port,  R.  L    This  plant  often  produces  fine  branched  flower  he^B, 
and  while  in  texture,  color  and  markings  the  individual  Howerfi 
excel    the  standard  of  Mme.  Crozy.  their  superiority  iH  n^^ia 
evidenced  in  the  fact  that  each  brancn  presents  a  rounded  hejul 
which  is  one  dense  mass  of  bloom.    The  flowers  will  moftsure  4  iDchea  acro^a 
each  way,  and  the  segments  (without  the  claw)  measum  2^x  l^  Inches.    The 
color  is  a  grand  scarlet,  bordered  with  a  narrow  band  of  gohi.    The  com  pact  aess  ot 
the  flower  head,  rich  color,  and  the  well-fiowered  spike,  complet*  its  great  valu   aa  ft 
bedder.    It  grows  to  a  height  of  three  feet  under  liberal  treatmeat. 

ITALIA  Atid  AUSTRIA. 

Among  th«  many  sterling  novelties  which  have  been  Of^ded  to  the  already  lar^  Ua^  of  Cannas  during 
this  last  t&ee  or  more  years,  there  are  none  that  form  so  dUUnct  a  break  from  exTstiQg  forma^  and  whim 
have  at  the  same  time  proved  such  valuable  acqidsitions  trs  our  li«^t  a^  tbe  above. 

In  habit,  color,  and  style  of  growth  and  foliage,  they  re^t^uible  a  good  dual  the  speciei  Cautia  tlaccida. 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  parents ;  the  texture  of  the  bloom  is  also  very  much  the  same  as  in  that 
species,  and  it  is  that  feature  which  is  decidedlv  the  weakest  of  either  novelty.     This  lack  of  texture 

causes  the  floral  segments  of  each  to  bleach  out  in  the  early  season  if  grown  out  of  doors  in  a  position  exposed  to  the  strong  sunshine 
at  that  period. 

This,  however,  is  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  each  morning  while  the  spike  lasts  (and  it  usually  carries  seven  to  nine  blooms), 
one  is  treated  to  a  new,  clean,  bright  bloom  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  exauisite  o^^loring  imaginable.  Austria  is  of  the  clearest  canarr- 
yellow,  slightly  speckled  with  a  few  dots  of  red  in  the  throat.  Italiah  as  flowers  of  similarly  nued  yellow,  dotted  and  emblaioned  with 
a  dear  scarlet  which  adds  wonderfully  to  the  effect  of  its  gorgeous  coloring. 

The  spikes  and  flowers  act  somewhat  differently  from  other  Gannas  in  their  habit  and  style  of  expansion,  behaving  in  reality  like 
the  Gladiolus,  and  being  arranged  on  one  side ;  there  is  one  expanded  bloom  and  two  partially  open,  and  when  the  older  bloom  is  ready, 
it  drops  clean  away,  leaving  no  trace  of  deader  wilted  flowers;  the  reverse  of  which  Is  a  source  of  annoyance  with  too  many  of  our 
good  Cannas. 

The  largest  individual  bloom  of  Austria  with  us  measured  flve  and  one  quarter  inches  across,  and  the  average  on  all  the  flowers 
we  should  judge  was  about  four  and  three  quarter  inches.  One  plant  put  out  in  June  from  a  five  inch  pot  into  only  eight  Inches  of 
very  poor  soil,  without  any  special  treatment,  produced  eleven  spikes  01  bloom,  88  growths,  and  attained  a  height  of  42  inches.  This 
wondterf  ul  development  on  our  poor  soil,  when  compared  with  others  grown  on  equally  poor  and  still  more  sandy  soil,  goes  far  to 
prove  that  these  new  types  do  not  need  a  very  rich  soil. 

Austria  and  Italia  were  also  found  to  stand  wind  storms  better  than  the  ordinary  kinds. 

As  a  cut  flower  they  are  unique  and  good  keepers.    They  have  beeu  aptly  named  the  "  Orchid-flowered  '*  Cannaa. 

Plants  ready  for  shipment  on  ana  after  May  15th,  hut  to  avoid  delay 
this  premiam  shoald   be  earned  now.    as  thoosands  will    want  it. 


CANNA 
ITALIA. 


OTHER    PREniUMS    NOT    ADVERTISED    HERE    ARE: 

Yellow    RamblSr    Rose.      The  Hardiest  OUmbing  Rose  ever  introduced,  and  the  Novelty  sensation  of  1897. 
The  demand  for  this  new  rose  is  something  phenomenal;  readers  wishing  one  should  be  early  with  their  subscription. 

New    Hybrid    Sweet    Briars.      Every  garden  shouW  possess  a  group  of  these  beautiful  hardy  Boses- 
proliflc  bloomers;  sweetly  scented ;  beautiful ;   hardy ;   vigorous  growers;  free  from  disease  and  the  attacks  of  Insects. 

Standard    and    Small    Fruits,    offered  by  growers  and   specialists   from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Strawberry    Plants.      The  offers  in  this  Une  embrace  all  the  standard  well  established  sorts  and  many  Noveltfes. 
No  garden  should  be  without  a  strawberry  bed,  and  In  no  way  can  a  collection  be  obtained  so  easily. 


IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  ANY  OP  THESE  OFFERS  SEND  US  A  POSTAL  CARD  FOR  FULL  DESCRIPTIONS. 


April  17,  1897. 


AMERICAN     GARDENING. 
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Oar  Premiain  Offers  open  the  way  to  all  who  want  a  fine  gardeu, 
but  lack  the  means  wherewith  to  bay. 


Ofisp  No.  35. 


CPNT   postpaid,    for     ONE    ^|  AA 
JCIiI    new  subscription  at  ^LW 

....BEAUTIFUL... 


Grower's  selection  from  leading  yarieties. 

Of  all  premium  offers  this  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
most  temptinjp  and  we  f^lly  firaarant«e  its  absolute 
reliability.  Grower  says :  **  We  will  fill  your  orders  with 
strong  well-ripened  plants,  grown  specially  for  the  purpose, 
from  2^  inch  pots.    This  is  our  most  popular  collection 

and  it  has  made  hundreds  of  customers  for  us,  as  the  testimonials  in  our  possession  will 

show.'*    In  this  collection  will  be  found  such  varieties  as : 


P.  Krucer 
The  Brute 


Virginia 
Snowflake 
Bon  Silene 


Empress  of  China 


Bridesmaid 
Pink  Soupert 
ilamanCochet 


Prince  Hohenzollem 


Cornelia  Cook 
Maurice  Rouvier 
Catherine  ilermet 


The  collection  embraces  a  variety  of  colors,  each  plant  Is  distinctly  labeled,  and  the 
collection  will  make  a  beautiful  bed.  Packed  in  stiff,  telescoped  pasteboard  boxes,  oil 
finished  on  inside,  and  shipped  to  any  address  in  the  IT.  S.  in  ffood  condition. 

Orders  for  this  colleetion  can  be  flUed  at  any  time,  but  subscribers  in  the  North  and 
West  are  advised  not  to  have  their  orders  filled  until  April  1,  or  later. 

OfVbr  No.  47. 

Sent,  Postpaid,  for  one  NEW  Subecription  at  $  i  .00. 

NEW  GIANT  FANCY  COSMOS 

(MRS.  SHBPHBRD'S  STRAIN). 

Mrs.  Shepherd*8  New  Fancy 
Cosmos  was  offered  for  the  first 
time  last  season,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  they  have  been  offered, 
put  up  in  separate  colors,  as 
here  described : 
^^^^^—^^^  *^^  :h^^k  ^'  *^^®  Strain,  five  packets  of 
\^ .  .^^^^^^K^^Kr  J^m  '    JB^P     which   are  offered  in  this  col* 

lection,  the  grower,  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Shepherd,  of  Ventura,  Cali- 
fornia, says : 

**No  one  else  grows  it,  and  it 
is  so  distinct  as  to  be  readily 

recogiiized    anywhere    by    one 

i  J^HB^^^^HI        who  nas  once  seen  the  different 

jwV    -y^^^^^F  varieties  in  bloom.    I  have  been 

J  W  w^""^-^^^^  working  with  it  so  long  that  it 

/        %  has  an  individuality  peculiarly 

^  its  own." 

One  packet  of  the  above,  in  splendid  assortment,  containing  over  85  varieties 

of  beautiful  flowers,  in  all  shades  of  red,  pink,  mauve^  tinted  and  white. . .  15o. 

Three  packets  of  above,  in  separate  oolors,  Red,  Pink  and  White,  one  packet 

of  each,  at  15c 45c. 

"Tints  of  Dawn,**  one  packet  of  above,  lovely  tinted  flowers,  white  ground,  deli- 
cately tinted  or  flecked  with  pink  or  mauve  in  lighter  or -darker  shades 15c. 

Oarled  and  Crested  ZINNIAS,  splendid  mixed,  one  pkt lOo. 

These  are  the  gayest,  brightest  and  most  esthetic  bedding  flowers  imaginable, 
all  colors  ana  shades,  with  petals  daintily  curled  and  crested,  having  none  of 
the  coarseness  of  other  Zinnias. 

IPOMCEA,  Heavenly  Blue,  one  pkt lOo. 

A  perfect  dream  of  beauty. 

80ABIOSA,  New  Ijarge  Flowerlnjg,  red  and  pink  varieties,  mixed,  one  pkt lOo. 

These  are  very  beautiful. 

Total  Value $1.05 

^-;2=^    '^^  Choicest  Collection  of  Seeds  ever  sent  out  for  the 
■"^^       money ;  a  poem  in  flowers  and  a  revelation  in  nature. 


OfVbr  No.  60. 

CACTUS. 

The  following  collection  will  be  sent  for 
one  new  subscription  at  $1.00,  with  35  cents 
additional  to  prepay  express  charges.  The 
plants  offered  are  worth  12.00  at  retail,  and 
eome  from  a  noted  collector. 

One  plant  each  of 
AilrMkitan  nqfriostigms.   Eohlnocaetus  Mtltplnus. 

Opuntia  Engtimannll. 
"      Senilis. 


Offer  No.  42. 

For   one   NEW  subscription  at  Sl.OO,  re- 
ceiver to  pay  express  charges,  or  by 
mail,  postpaid,  for  Sl.aS. 
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....ONE  YEAR  OLD.... 

NIAaARA  BRAPE  VINES 


Comment  on  this  offer  is  unnecessary, 
beyond  stating  the  fact  never  before  was 
such  an  opportunity  offered  to  start  a  vine- 
yard at  so  small  an  outlay. 


Offer  No.  54. 
THAT  GRAND  NEW  SINGLE  VIOLET 

PRINCESS  of  WALES 

Away  and  be* 
yond  the  best  of 
all  the  single 
varieties  lately 
introduced.  Th» 
Queen  of  Sin* 
Kle  Violets. 
Fragrance  equal 
to  Marie  Louise. 
Blooms  very 
large,  strong 
grower  and  pro- 
auctive.  Grower^ 
who  is  one  of  our 
most  renowned 
violet  ezx>ertSv 
will  send,  post- 
paid, for  one  new 
subscription, 
Elffht  (8)  ffood  rooted  plants,  with 
some  flowers  aocompanving  same;  carefully 
packed  for  safe  arnval.  Plants  ready  for 
delivery  now.    Grown  in  New  York. 

Offer  No.  48. 

DAHLIAS 

The  recent  revival  of  interest  in  this  most 
worthy  class  of  plants,  coupled  with  the 
introduction  of  many  new  and  interesting 
varieties,  renders  it  incumbent  on  every^ 
one  to  see  to  it  that  their  garden  is  suppliea 
with  the  best  obtainable. 

Any  one  of  the  three  collections  here- 
offered  will  be  found  up-to-date  and 
ohoioest  kinds,  and  as  they  come  from, 
celebrated  growers  and  prise  winners,  we- 
can  assure  our  friends  we  are  offering  them 
a  remarkably  good  thing  and  trust  they 
will  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage  of  one^ 
or  more  of  these  offers. 


A— Foir  Sipirb  Caetis  Daklias. 

One  strong  root  each,  Wm.  Affnew,. 
Oriental,  rhrmphsea  and  Zaln,  by 

mail,  postpaid,  for  one  new  subscript 
tion. 

B— Fior  Skiw  aod  Fancy  Daklias.  (Dwarf) 

One  strong  root  each.  New  I>oable 
Tonoi  Thumb,  Arabella,  Blomen* 
flslter  and  Liuoy  Fancett,  by  mail, 
postpaid,  for  one  new  subscription. 

G— Fiir  PonpoD  ir  Biiqnt  Daklias. 

One  strong  root  each,  Bleffanta, 
Sprlfft  Ariel  and  Vivid,  by  mail, 
postpaid,  for  one  new  subscription. 

Any  one  of  these  collections  is  worth  over 
H.OO  at  retail,  but  will  be  sent  postpaid, 
carefully  packed,  and  guaranteed  to  arrive 
in  flrstKilass  condition  for  one  NEW  sub* 
scription  to  American  Gardekino  at  $1.00, 
Order  by  Offer  No.  and  Letter. 

Offer  No.  64. 

POTATOES 

One  half  pound  each  of  the  four  follow 
ing  varieties  sent,  postpaid,  for  one  new 
subscription : 

Early  Michigan.        I  Carman's  No.  3. 
Early  Fortune.  I  Livingston's  Banner, 

Two  pounds  or  eight  potatoes  in  all. 
Option :   One  pound  Early  Michigan,  or 
two  pounds  of  any  one  of  the  othev 
three  varieties.    Grown  in  Michigan. 
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iUR  PREMIUMS  ARE  OFFERED  :^v.:'7J^J:HX:f^r^TtT:::^ 


0^ 

■  ■        them  to  obtain  the  new  subscriber  and  retain  the  premium.     If  the  subscriber  they  procure  wants  a  premium  (and  he 
V        doubtless  will,)  he,  in  turn,  should  interest  himself  in  the  same  way.     New  names  sent  in  direct  are,  of  coarse,  also 

entitled  to  our  premium  offers. 
Every  premium  offered  by  American  Gardening  in  1897  will  be  select  and  valuable,  and.  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  orders  will 
be  filled  direct  from  growers  who  seek  the  trade  of  our  readers,  and  so  are  making  us  g^eat  concessions,  the  premiums  will,  as 
ajrule,  be  in  themselves  worth  the  full  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 


OfVbr  No.  68. 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

NONE   BETTER. 

This  entire  collection  of  twenty  packets 
of  choice  Flower  Seeds,  offered  by  a  reliable 
seedsman,  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one 
new  subscription  at  $1.00. 

One  packet  each  of  the  following  varie- 
ties: 

Ageratum,  blue: 
Aster,  Queen  of 
the  Market^jnix- 
ed ;  Aster,  white 
Comet;  Truffaut's 
Peony  Perfection, 
mixed  •  Balsam, 
Camellia,  mixed; 
Candytuft; 
French  Cannas, 
mixed;  Gypsopb- 
11a,  elegant  white; 
Mignonette  Ma- 
chet;  Poppy, 
double  mixed; 
Pansy  Trimar- 
deau;  Petunia, 
single  mixed; 
Phlox  Drammondii,  dwarf,  mixed ;  Stocks, 
double  white ;  Verbena,  fine  mixed ;  Zin- 
nia, elM^nt  double,  mixed ;  Sweet  Peas ; 
one  packet  each  Emily  Henderson,  Blanche 
Ferry  and  King  of  the  Blues ;  also  one  oc.  of 
Sweet  Peas,  mixed. 

Offer  No.  67. 
Two  plants  each  of . . . . 

Lmn  Btrry,  Rubut  t«rbif«llut 
and  Japaii«t«  Maybtrry. 

By  mall,  postpaid,  for  one  new  subscription. 
The  Uovmn  'Bmrrr  (Raipbarry-Black. 
berrr)  it  «  decided  novelty,  and  promises  to 
be  a  Talaeble  addition  to  our  fruits.  The  plants 
are  described  aa  unlike  either  the  Raapbernr 
or  Blackberry,  and  are  of  low  growing  habit 
with  fine  soft  epinet.  like  those  found  on 
Raspberry  planti;  leaTM  of  deep  gMen  color, 
coane  and  thick  more  like  those  of  the  Basp^ 
berry  than  Blackberry.  The  fruit  is  as  large 
aa  the  largest  else  Blackberry,  la  of  the  same 
ahape,  with  globules  almllar  to  that  fruit; 
color,  when  folly  ripe,  a  dark  rich  red.  It  par- 
takes of  both  the  flavora  of  the  Raapberry  and 
Blackberry,  being  a  combination  of  the  two 
mixed,  a  very  pieaaant,  mild.  tIdoub  flavor, 
delightful  to  the  taste,  not  found  in  any 
other  fruit,  but  peculiar  to  this  alone.  It  la 
excellent  for  the  table,  eaten  freah  or  cooked, 
and  for  JeUy  or  jama  without  an  equal.  The 
fruit  la  firm  and  carriea  well,  aeed  amall  and 
f^w.  The  vlnea  are  enormoua  bearera.  Ripen- 
ing very  early— beginning  with  Strawberrlea 
and  the  bulk  or  nearly  all.  ripe  and  gone  be- 
fore Raapberriea  become  plentiful,  rendering 
It  a  very  valuable  fruit  for  market.  Genuine 
atock  very  limited.  Beware  of  aeedllnga  of- 
fered by  acme. 

Rvlnia  SorblfollvB  (Strawberry-Raap- 
berry).  While  the  fruit  la  regarded  with  favor 
by  many  .we  would  commend  the  plant  moat  aa 
aa  ornament  for  a  comer  of  the  garden  or 
lawn,  where  a  atrong  rampant  growth  la  re- 
quired. Ita  anow-white  bloasoma  are  very 
fragrant,  and  the  plant  is  covered  with  beauti- 
ful fiery  crimson  trantluoent  berriea  from  early 
In  July  untl>I  frost 

Chlld'a  (Burban1c>«)  Mayherry.  An 
improved  variety  of  the  Mayberry,  the  reault 
of  a  croaa  with  the  Cuthbert  Raspberry,  and 
deacribed  by  the  introducer  aa  the  moit  re- 
markable of  all  fruit  novelties  ever  introduced. 
It  growa  in  aturdy  form  six  to  eight  feet 
high,  and  ripens  ita  frulta  before  Straw- 
berriea  and  a  month  before  the  earliest  Raap- 
berries.  The  buahea  are  distinct  from  other 
berriea.  with  apreading  tree-like  topa.  large, 
bell-shape,  pendulous  bloaaoma.  which  hang 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  branchea  in 
paira  or  triplets.  Theee  large  handsome  bloa- 
eoms  are  followed  by  great  glossy  berries, 
which  are  of  a  golden  yellow  color,   and  in 

Jiuallty  aweet  and  luacioua  beyond  deacriptlon. 
ta  earlineaa  makes  It  the  moat  important  of 
all  fmltk 


Offer  No.  48. 


£iw/  GardMT  tifeedt  a 

....GOOD  GOOSEBERRY.... 

And,  we  will  send  two  one-year  plants. ■ 

of  the  best  new  variety  known,  for  one  new 
subscription ;  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

THE  PEARL  GOOSEBERRY. 

Read  what  the  Introducer  has  to  aay: 
*'The  Pearl  ia  a  gooseberry  grown  from  the 
aeed  of  Houghton,  croaaed  with  Ashton  seed- 
ling, by  Prof.  Wm.  Saunders,  and  worthy  of 
apecial  notice  becaaae  U)  of  ita  good  quality ; 
(3)  its  aixe ;  (3)  ita  productiveneaa ;  (4)  ita  freedom 
from  mildew.  Aa  a  reault  of  my  obaervation  I 
find  the  quality  good,  very  much  like  the  Down- 
ing In  this  respect,  aa  wellaa  in  color  marking ; 
but  in  aise  it  averages  nearly  double  that  berry, 
and  that  in  spite  of  the  prodigious  crop  under 
which  the  buahea  are  laden.  There  was  a  row 
of  aome  aizty  fine  buahea  one  year  planted,  and 
most  of  them  were  literally  bent  to  the  ground 
with  heaps  of  fruit.  The  average  waa  eight 
berriea  per  inch  of  wood,  and  on  one  buah  we 
estimated  that  there  must  have  been  9,500  ber- 
ries. Should  this  productiveneaa  prove  con- 
stant the  berry  will  be  of  great  value  for  the 
market.  With  regard  to  the  mildew,  all  I  can 
aay  ia  what  I  have  seen,  namely :  After  seven 
years  of  triall  have  never  found  any  trace  of 
mildew." 


OfVbr  No.  7 1 . 
One  plant  emoh  of.... 

Japants*  Mammath  Chtttnnti 
Japan  Walnut  and  Pnan. 

By  mail,  postpaid ,  for  one  new  subscription. 

Tli«    Japan    Mammotli    Cheatnut    Is 

quiU  distinct  from  the  American  or  Buropaaa 
varieties,  being  hardier,  nuta  of  auperior  else, 
flavor  and  sweetness.  Leaf  long  and  narrow, 
like  a  peach  leaf,  and  very  ornamental;  enor. 
moualy  productive  and  cornea  into  bearing  at 
two  to  three  yeara  of  age. 

Japan  'Walnut  ia  aa  hardy  aa  an  oak; 
leavea  of  immense  else  and  a  charming  shade 
of  green.  Nuts,  which  are  produced  In  ex- 
treme abundance,  grow  in  duaters  ef  flfteea 
or  twenty;  have  a  ahell  thicker  than  the 
Peralan  Walnut,  but  not  so  thick  aa  the 
American.  The  meat  la  eweet;  of  the  very 
beat  quality;  flavor  like  the  Butternut,  leae 
oily  and  much  auperior.  Trees  grow  with 
great  vigor,  aaaumlng  a  very  handsome  form 
and  need  no  pruning;  mature  early:  bear 
young,  and  are  more  regular  and  productive 
than  the  Persian  Walnut.  Having  an  abun- 
dance of  flbroua  roota  it  transplanta  aa  aafely 
aa  an  apple  tree. 

Pecan,  Paper-Shell— a  beautiful  aym- 
metrlcal  and  rapid  growing  tree,  of  luxuriant 
foliage,  which  it  retains  until  very  late  in  the 
Fall;  producing  valuable  timber  and  heavy 
cropa  of  aweet,  oblong,  amooth  nuta  of  very 

good  quality.    Makea  a  handaome  lawn  tree, 
ardy  wherever  the  hickory  growa. 


Offor  No.  79. 

Loudon  Raspberry 
Ohmer  Blackberry 

Three  of  each,  or  six  of  one  variety.   Sent, 
postpaid,  for  one  NEW  subscription  at  ILOQ. 

GROWER  SAYS : 
"Nice  plants,  well  eatabliahed  in  pots,  like 
Vert>ena  plants,  5  to  6  inches  high,  witn  a  maa 
of  roota  They  grow  oS  aa  well  aa  atrawberry 
plants,  and  reallv  are  better  for  makiag  1 
plantation  than  plants  a  year  older.  They  will 
thrive,  and  be  larger  ana  better  next  fallthaa 
year- old- plan  ta  aet  along  aide  of  them.  I  han 
tried  thla  several  seaaona.and  know  what  I  aa 
talking  about.  Although  more  delicate  at  iint 
than  year-old-planta,  with  reaaonable  can 
they  do  aplendidly." 

lioadon  Raspberry  is  one  of  the  very 
best  of  all  rea  varieties,  of  large  size,  very 
productive,  good  color,  excellent  qnslitj. 

Ohmer  Blackberry  has  Ave  excellent 
points.  **  Hardy,  late,  large,  productlfe, 
and  of  thefineat  flavor." 


OfVbr  No.  62. 
One  plant  eaoh  of.... 

Kmbm  Ptary  Rooky  Mt.  Ckorryi 
TriMlato  Orangtf  and  stirr 
Appla. 

By  mall,  postpaid,  for  one  new  subecnriptloiL 

Koonce  Pear.  This  is  an  early  pear.  «( 
■triking  beauty,  fair  quality  and  great  vaisa 
Claimed  to  be  a  better  grower  than  Kleflar. 
FYuit  medium  to  large,  skin  yellow  aai 
bright  red  on  one  aida  It  doea  not  rot  at  tit 
core,  and  It  the  best  early  pear.  Ita  atrou, 
vigoroua  growth,  freedom  from  blight,  earv 
bearing,  immense  productiveneaa.  eariy  ripia* 
Ing,  beautiful  appearance,  large  else  and  qsil- 
Ity  combine  -to  render  It  the  moat  valusMt 
early  market  pear  before-  the  nubllo  and  vfli 
be  largely  planted. 

Rocky  Mountain  Dvmrf  Ckerry. 
Fruit  Jet  black  when  ripe.  In  sisa  larger  thaa 
the  English  Morello;  aeaaon  late.  As  proiiflo 
aa  a  currant  buah.  Height  four  <eet  Fntb 
from  diaeaae.  In  addition  to  ita  luscious  fndt 
it  makea  a  handaome  flowering  bush,  with  its 
masa  of  pure  whlta  flowera. 

The  Trifoliate  Orange.  Thla  la  a  hardy 
dwarf,  tree,  of  flymmetrlcal  growth,  with  baaa- 
tlful  trifoliate  gloaay  green  leavea  and  as 
abundance  of  large,  white,  sweet-ecented  blos- 
soms, larger  and  finer  than  any  other  variety, 
and  borne  almost  continuoualy.  A  conapics- 
oua  and  ahowy  plant,  for  lawn  or  pleaairt 
ground. 


OfVbr  No.  66. 
One  plant  eaoh  of.... 

Starr,  Parlh  Baaafy  ^^^ 
Risnarak  Applasa 

By  mail,  postpaid,  for  one  new  subscription 

Starr.  Fruit  very  large,  U  to  U  In^M 
around,  ahowy,  pale  green,  frequently  wits 
handsome  bluah  on  sunny  aide;  very  early;  as 
excellent  chipper;  superior  cooking  and  vary 
good  eating  apple. 

Parlln.  Very  hardy:  a  good  grower  aaj 
productive.  Fruit  splashed  and  striped  wits 
red;  Soptember. 

Bismarck.  Dwarf  and  extremely  proUflc 
Moat  suitable  apple  for  hot  cltmata  I^:^ 
hardieat  known.  A  wondertol  bearer.  Irstt  ■ 
large,  brilliant  in  color,  handaome.  Fleab  trn- 
der.  pleaaantly  aub-acid:  of  dlatinct  and  moat 
delicious  flavor,  unequaled  aa  a  deaiert  appw 
and  very  superior  fOr  cooking.  Win  ksip  «>• 
til  March. 


April  17,  1897. 
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Offer  No.  06. 


GLADIOLDS  BDIBS. 


The  following  offers  on  Gladiolus  Bulbs 
are  well  worth  striTing  for.  Your  choice 
of  one  of  the  two  collections  offered  for  only 
one  new  subecriptlon  at  tl.OO.    Sent,  post- 

Sddf  in  neat  pasteboard  boxes.    Ord* 
ff<     ^'  -  - 


)ffer  No.  and  Letter. 


der  by 


A.— 6  BnltM  each  of  May,  Bertha, 
Mabel,  and  Marie  Ijemolne. 

May.— Large  spike,  well  expanded  flowerB. 
White,  edge  of  petals  touched  pink.  A  grand 
variety. 

Berthft.— This  is  the  finest  variety  of  its 
color,  which  is  a  brilliant  liffht  scarlet.  Makes 
a  tall  spike,  with  lar^e  side  branches. 

XabeL^Dwarf,  upright  habit.  Pnll  spike 
open  at  one  timet  In  color  it  is  a  blending?  of 
carmine,  cherry  and  pink.  One  of  the  first  to 
bloom. 

Maiie  Liemolne.— Upper  division  of  flowers 
of  pale  creamy  color,  flushed  salmon  lilac,  the 
lower  petals  spotted  purplish  violet,  bordered 
canary  yellow.    Peacock  blotched. 

B.— 100  Cnahman's  Hish  Grade 
Seedling  Gladioli. 

All  blooming  size.  No  two  a  like.  Rival- 
liuK  the  fllocelle  silks  in  coloring  and 
sheen. 

Offer  No.  69. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

The  following  collection  of  Seeds  is  of- 
fered by  a  reliable  dealer,  with  a  view  to 
introducing  his  stock.  They  are  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  grade  as  is  sold  to  market 
gardeners  and  all  desiring  the  best.  The 
entire  collection  of  twenty  named  varieties 
will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one  new  sub- 
scription at  $1.00. 


One  oz.  Beet,  Ekslipse ;  one  pkt.  Cabbage, 
Early  Wakefield ;  one  pkt.  Cabbage,  Early 
Flat  Dutch ;  one  pkt.  Cabbage,  Savoy  Early; 
one  pkt.  CablMwe,  Savoy  Late ;  one  pkt. 
Caollflower.  Erfurt;  one-half  oz.  Carrot, 
Half  Long  Nantes ;  one  pkt.  Celery,  Paris 
Yellow ;  one  oz.  Sweet  Ck)m,  Early  Mam- 
moth ;  one  pkt.  Cucumber,  White  Spine ; 
one  pkt.  Onions,  Early  Flat,  Red  or  white; 
one  pkt.  Parsley,  Douole  Curled ;  one  pkt. 
Lettuce,  Summer  Blonde;  onepkt.  Radish, 
Early  White  Tipped;  one  pkt.  Tomato, 
Acme;. one  pkt.  Spinach,  Viroflay;  one 
pkt.  Squash,  JSarly  Bush;  one  pkt.  Turnip, 
Bed  Top ;  6nepkt.^  Rutabaga,  Champion  ; 
one  pkt.  New  Victoria  Spinach. 


Offer  No,  67. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

For  one  new  subscription  and  $1.00,  we 
will  forward,'  postpaid, 

A  Collection  of  36  Plants. 

All  different; 
prize-winning  va- 
rieties, comprised 
in  great  part  of 
last  year's  novel- 
ties, in  all  shades 
of  color  and  types 
of  bloom. 

This  offer  comes 
from  a  noted 
grower,  and  we 
hope  to  receive  a 
great  many  orders 
£or  thistsoUection. 

Offer  No.  49. 

SeDt,    postpaid,  for  ONE 
NEW  sabscrlption  at  Ol. 

f  H||  SUMMER   BEDDING 

ISO  OIP  DOLBS 


These  bulbs  make  beautiful  borders  for 
summer  flower  beds,  as  well  as  attractive 
pot  plants  The  collection  includes'  150 
Bulbs  in  equal  proportions  of  the  four 
following  varieties^  named,  and  in  separate 
oacketf^ . 

^ALIS  DEPPEI  ALBA.-White. 
OXALIS  DEPPEI  ROSEA  -Old  rose  or  salmon. 
OXALIS  ERYPHILU  PURPUREA.-Purple. 
OXALIS  LASLANDRA.-Crimson.    Tall,  fine  pal- 
mate  leaven. 

Offer   No.   OO. 
THE    COMPLETE 

VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Plants  all  ready  to  set  out. 


All  good  plants.  Grown  in  Maryland. 
Delivery  April  15,  postpaid.  This  4s  an 
offer  we  are  not  able  to  make  our  friends 
every  week  in  the  year,  and  we  will  be 
mistaken  if  this  Bargain  is  not*  taken 
advantage  of  by  thousands. 

12  Peppers,  two  kinds. 

13  Egg  Plants. 

12  Cauliflower  Snowball. 

12  Tomatoes,  two  kinds,  select. 

50  Cabbage  or  Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

50  Lettuce,  two  kinds. 

148  choice  vegetable  plants,  and  Ameri- 
can TtARDKning  one  year,  to  a  NEW 
name,  for  only  SI. 00. 


Offer  No.  52. 

iOD  of  Flower 


grower,  in  whom  we 

Alyssum,  Sweet 
Asters,  mixed 
Cosmos,     Largs 

Flowered 
Calendula,  Price  of 

Orange 
Calliopsis,  mixed 
Datara,      Double, 

mixed 
Carnation  Margxier- 

Ite,    finest    double 

mixed 
Mignonette  Maehet 


Sent,  postpaid, 
for  one  new  sub- 
scription  to 
American  Gar- 
dening. The  fol- 
lowing list  em- 
braces 16  varieties 
of  choice  flower 
seeds;  fresh  and 
true  to  name, 
eight  of  which  are 
of  5  cent  packets, 
six  of  10  cent 
packets,  and  two 
of  15  cent  packets 
valued  in  all  st 
SI  .30.  This  col- 
lection is  offered 
by  a  reliable 
haVd  tuU  c(^fldence. 

Nasturtium,  Dwarf 

mixed 
Poppy,    Carnation 

flowered,  mixed 
Sweet   Peas,   Bck- 

ford's  mixed 
Heliotrope 
I^arkspur,   Dwarf 

double 
robaea  Seaitdens 
Zinnia,     Double, 

mixed 
liobella  com  pacta 


Offer  No.  40. 

THE   COMPLETE 

Flower  Garden 

Plants  all  ready  to  set  out. 
This  is  a  collec- 
tion which  every- 
body should  be 
sure  to  obtain. 
It  only  requires 
one  .NEW  sub- 
scriptlon  to  be- 
come the  pos- 
sessor of  all  the 
plants  here  men- 
tioned Ready 
for  delivery  iSlay 
1st.  Postpaid. 
Grown  in  Mary- 
land. Save  time 
growing  from 
seed  and  get  this 
lot  all  ready  to 
set  out. 

10  ADtlrrhinams, 

choice  mixed. 
10  Asters,  mixed. 
10  China     Pinks, 

mixed. 
10  Cosmos,       choics 

mixed. 
10  Petanlas,  mixsd. 


10  Phlox     Drnni^ 
mondll,  mixed. 

10  MarlaoldEldora. 

10  Scabfosa,    mixed 
choice. 

10  Zinnias, .     mixed 
choice 

10  Scarlet  Sage. 


100  Choice  Flowering  Plants  and  Ameri- 
can Gardening,  one  year,  to  a  NEW 
name,  for  only  $1.00. 

Offer  No.  OO. 


Every  country  and 
suburban    home 
needs  a  vinery,  and 
those     who     avail 
themselves  of    the 
offer  which  follows 
will  be  well  satisfied 
and    pleased    for 
years  to  come  with 
the  result  A  grower 
offers : 
Affawam, 
Lindley, 
Brighton, 
Worden, 
Niagara, 
Moore's  £arly. 

Your  choice  of  Ten  one-year  vines,  all  of 
one  variety,  or  three  each  of  three  of  the 
above  sorts,  for  only  one  new  subscription. 
Forwarded  postpaid. 
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^    USE 


^  Being  superior  in  quality,  manufacture,  and  condition,  they  possess  the  highest  crop-pro-  ^ 

^  ducing  powers,  and  therefore  yield  at  harvest  larger  returns  than  those  of  any  other  make.  ^ 

^    BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Rochester,  N.  T^  aeveland,  Ohio,  Au^st^  Ga.   ^ 


Bradley's  Fertilizers 

ON  ALL  FARM  AND  GARDEN  CROPS. 


MenUon  American  Grdenlng  irfaen  you  writ^. 


NEW  PINK  VIOLET 

MRS.  J.  J.  ASTOR. 

^r*  (Named  by  permi^on.) 

^V«ry  fnucrant,  almllar  In  f  urm  and  habit  to  Marie 
LoulM,  but  more  TUroroui,  atemg  longer,  flowers 
larffer.  _ 

Price,  S2.00  per  dos. )  910.00  per  100. 

Orders  booked  now  and  filled  in  rotation  after 
Marl. 

Blarla  Lealee*  tLOOper  100.  any  quantity. 
e.  SALTFORD,   VioM  SptctaUst,  RHINEBECK,  N,  Y. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

PflCllil  WILD  FUllllBiS 

Are  remarkable  for  tbelr  great  beauty,  number  of 
•pedes,  diversity  of  habit  and  use.    Trees.  »brube, 
vines.  Orchids.  Ferns,  B09  Plants  and  Aquatics, 
suitable  for  all  locations  and  conditions. 
Send  stamp  for  fine,  illustrated  cataloffue. 

TIE  MIGIIGH  WILD  FLOWER  COMPART, 

ROCHESTER.  MICH. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

yjneless  Sweet  Potatoes 

Tubers  and  Plants. 

iiigkinley'8    choice. 

Indor  ed  by  our  President,  and 
no  one  else  hai  them,  and 

GOLD   COIN    PROLIFIC 

Genuine  home  grown,  ne  Ark»a» 

I  grow  my  own  tubers  and 
plants;  plants  grown  without 
glass  or  manure;  perfectly 
hardy  and  stocky. 

6.  Gamsrer,  Madison/cfuoT  Ind, 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

AaUATIC 
GARDENING 

WATER  LILIES.  Leaf- 
let free.  Egyptian  and  Ja- 
pan  Lotus,  Victoria  Regla. 
We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Aquatics  and  things  needed 
In  water  gardening.  Japan 
Irises,  Bamboos,  and  hardy 
ornamental  Reeds,  Grasses 
and  Perennials.  Plans  and 
estimates  furnished,  and 
selections  of  varieties  made 
upon  request.  See  annual 
calendar. 

HENRYA.DREER, 

LOTUS  or  TBB  KiLK.  PhUtdelphla,  Pa. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

MANWELL  STRAWBERRY 

The  verdict  given  by  competent  Judges.  Prof. 
Budd.  Iowa  Hort.  Station,  says;  "Have  fruited  It 
two  seasons,  its  perfect  foliage  and  capacity  to  re- 
Blst  drought,  makes  It  very  desirable,  it  bore  more 
good  fruit  than  Parker  Earle,  Beder  Wood.  Warfleld 
or  Haverland.  **  John  Wragg  &  Sons,  Wankee,  Iowa, 
says :  **There  is  no  doubt  it  will  be  one  of  our  very 
best  varieties  for  shipping,  and  I  thlo|E  It  the  richest 
berry  I  have  eaten  of  over  a  dozen  of  our  best  vari- 
eties; the  planU are  fine.*'  R.  M.  Kellogg,  Mich,  says: 
**I  am  fully  persuaded  yon  have  a  grand  berry,  it  is 
surely  taking  a  lead  in  my  trial  plat;  the  quality 
and  the  color  of  the  berries  are  superb  and  the  vigor 
of  the  plants  Is  simply  splendid."  C.  G.  Patton, 
Nurseryman,  Iowa,  says:  "Its  good  size,  bright 
color,  firmness  and  quality  combined  give  it  high 
rank  among  strawberries,  and  being  a  strongly 
stamlnal  variety,  with  the  bearing  quality  that  it 
has.  makes  It  Just  what  we  have  been  looking  for." 

Send  for  catalogue  of  plants  and  runner  cutter  to 

ALLEN  D.  MANWELL,  p  0  b»««.  Vinton,  la. 
Jiention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


:)  APPLE 


Vl  IVt^I^i^  ▼  I  rn^M^Ct     l^wmter  Maiden  Blosl 

GREENVILLE  STRAWBERRY  or  anytbiog  else  la  the  nunery  line.   Send  for  free  pertlcaten. 
Addreit.      H.  M.  BUBCHI^Yt   (Box  991)   GRBBMTULI^B,  OHIO. 

Mention  Amerioaa  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


Before  buying  Seeds 
you  should  write  for 


IIRPFP^  FARM  ANNUAL  xm 

mm  ■■  ■       B      B         ■■  T^Us  the  plain  truth  about 

^i^BlB     ■■■■  ^^  The  BEST  SEEIMS  HkkBt  Growl 


Hundreds  of  Illustrations  with  remarkable 


IfOTelttee,  painted  from  nstue. 
«Tlie  lieadlnv  AmeHean  Seed  Catalovne.**     49*  Mailed  FKEE  lo  aD. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Amertoan  QArdenlng  wi>en  yon  wrtte. 


THE  -vT-i^,  H.  nswdiooasr  po. 

•€lleiiiirootf  PCaraertes,  Morrlawtlle,  Pa* 

9mm,  tot  the  SPRING  OF  1897*  a  Complete  Assortmant  of 

EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS  TREES, 

Flowi'-l|ig  §hrut»^.  Grasses,  Datalias,  Climbers  and  Cllmbiiiff 

^  j^'^  S  peel  1 1  au  Bu  ti  0  D  la  ealled  to  the  following. 

rbeatniitaj?^      jS^/^/      ■  mi  ■  And  Parasfon, 
Atphra«ui  t      -ft^tfji    ''^/i      '    <^'l<1*.    Paliuetto, 

BilT'i  MAid^  J^^&  I,  /'^      , 
fltPitwben7-BMPL«A.  .'^J'A    'iA^        Uy. 
HortiinrsOolder]  o^w/^      '^^/       - 
IjjJujstTT   Oooseb*jrT I &(..*'#    a  '.  0  A       C^i^ 

Tfkai9,  J* J      <J0^,     #0*.  ■ 

PurFlc-Ipaved  Bvpch^  *^^jJ^^iJt      *^ 
ESmii,  Atnertc&ti  «i?d  Kn^llAh,    ^fmm^mtSM 

Mnirlen.  ffonfnjr.^Uffnr,  SycaraorCt^VK/JFei]  ^nd 

^tiiTer-lasvoJ-    B*  the  tfjousaod*  frcftfl  T<f  1- or 

14  ft. 
Oake»  Bnglish.  Pin.  Mossy  Cup.  Red,  Soarlet  and 

Turkey. 
Peplarsf  Garolinaand  Balsaib. 

DSSCRIPTIVB  ILLmSTRATBD  QATALOOI7K  of  48|MMee,oontaialngprtcea.et«ntobs 
had  on  applleation.   Correspondenoe  solicited. 


Wlllowe  and  Weeplas  Treee.  in  variety. 

etiea,  Ineli 
1  to  6  feet. 


mlBs  Tret 
I  loCSKcall 


and  Deddnow  nrt- 
foraU  PrtveU  tarn 


dffi 

etiea,  Ineluding 

1  to6  feet. 
Syerg reeaa,  A  rber  ¥!(»••  dwarf  and  taU grow- 
_    mg  sorts. 
NerdiaAna'aFlr,  from  1  to S feet. 

Balaam  andJCereeeaa  Silver  Fir.        

Colorado  Blue.  Norway  and  Whttt 


Spruoc 
•tlBeei 


taperae.  in  variety  of  all  slses. 
Whlta,_8eotob.  Austrian  and  Dwarf. 


era reen  Bhrabey  Inolndtng  Mahenias,  HotiM 
and  RhododendroBs. 
Oecldeeaa  Flowerlac  Skraba. 

sortment  or  various  tlsea. 


Geneial  a- 


Mention 


Gardenias  wlien  yea  write. 


'^^%»%^^^%%%%^^^%^^%^^  '^^'^  %^^%^t^%»^t%»^»%»»»%»»»^»^lft^^ 


SURPLUS  BERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  a  surplus  of  the  following  varieties,  and  will 
make  exceptionally  low  prices  to  readers  of  Americait 
Gardening. 

Htrawberrlea— Splendid,  Eureka,  Lovett.  Haver 
land,  Parker  Earle,  Brandy  wine,  Wm.  Belt.  MaraiiaU. 
Timbrell,  Tenn.  Prolific,  H.  W.  Beecherj  Michel,  Beder 
Wood.  Atlantic,  Warfleld,  and  Mothers. 

Raapberrlee-Cuthhert  (100,000  planU),  Londoa, 
Miller,  Caroline  j:7olumbian,  Schaifers,  Hilborn  (00.600 
plants),  Oregg,  Palmer,  Kansas,  and  others. 

Blackberrlea— Snyder,  Taylor's  Prollllc,  Agawam, 
Lovett,  Anc.  Briton,  Klttatlnny,  Lawton.  Maxwell. 
W.  Triumph. 

Also  Oarrante*  Goeeeberrlee,  Grapeet  Aapar^ 
agee*  Noveltlee,  etc.»  ecc.~^Cataleaae  Free. 

|7*Please  note  that  ours  la  the  lateat  season  iatbe 
country,  and  we  can  ship  plants  aa  late  as  June  ID  wtth 
success.  They  grow  and  do  well  though  your  season  bs 
well  advanced.  If  you  neglect  plaatlnc  till  late,  or  get 
disappointed  with  plants  from  others,  neie  Is  the  place 
to  find  them  late  in  the  season.  We  make  up  collections  for  home  use,  or  market  and  answer  asy 
letters  pertaining  to  varietlea,  etc.,  free.  If  you  have  no  experience,  better  leave  the  selectlOB  of 
varieties  to  us,  merely  stating  kind  of  soil  and  for  what  purpose.  Send  $1,  •&,  910,  or  whatever 
you  wish  to  Invest  and  we  will  use  our  best  Judgment.  As  to  our  reliability,  we  refer  to  the 
Pulaakl  Bank,  or  to  the  editor  of  American  Oardbni  vg.  Write  to-day  and  encloee  S5  cents  for 
"  Farmer  on  the  Strawberry  *'  If  you  want  it.    Address 

,.  J.  FARflBR,  Nurseryman  and  Fruit  Orower,  Box  No.  1,  Pulaski,  K.Y. 


Mention  American  Oardening  when  you  write. 
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Potato  Experiments  with  Sulphur. 

In  last  yearns  volume  (page  17),  appeared  a  summary  of  the 
results  obtained  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  Farm, 
from  the  use  of  various  fungicides  as  against  the  potato  scab 
in  1895.  The  evidence  In  favor  of  the  use  of  sulphur  was  very 
remarkable,  and  the  further  tests  conducted  during  1896  are  so 
strongly  confirmative  of  the  value  of  the  siqaple  sulphur  treat- 
ment as  to  demand  practical  attention  of  potato  growers. 


for  1896,  where  every  potato  was  almost  literally  covered  with 
scabs,  is  taken  as  representing  the  100  per  cent.,  and  all  other 
belts  compared  with  it  Average  sample  tubers  of  this  standard 
of  scabbiness  have  been  preserved  for  future  use  in  rating  the 
disease  upon  the  same  series  of  plots  in  coming  years. 

Some  changes  from  the  plan  of  the  previous  year  were  made 
upon  the  potato  series  In  1896.  There  was  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  belts  receiving  sulphur,  the  addition  of  more  kainit 
belts  and  the  Introduction  of  the  Early  Bose  and  American 


Fio.  80  —POTATO  SETS  VARIOUSLY  TREATED.    (For  explanations  see  text.) 


Lost  year's  experiments  were  conducted  upon  the  same  plots 
w  had  previously  been  under  the  test.  '  For  the  conclusions 
of  1895,  readers  are  referred  to  our  issue  above  quoted. 

In  1895  the  percentage  of  scabbiness  was  determined  by  the 
presence  of  the  scab  upon  each  potato,  and  in  1896  the  attempt 
was  made  to  Record  the  actual  amount  of  the  scab;  that  is,  in 
1895,  one  hundred  per  centum  meant  that  every  tuber  was 
more  or  less  scabby,  but  for  future  years  the  basis  of  percent- 
ages is  changed  to  the  amount  of  scabbiness     The  worst  belt 


Giant  sorts  as  a  variety  test  for  the  scab.    Rural  No.  2  was 
generally  used  however.    Four  of  the  belts  were  irrigated. 

The  largest  amount  of  scab  was  with  the  variety  Early  Bose, 
the  belt  in  this  sort  in  the  worst  Plot  (IV.)  being  taken  as  the 
maximum  of  100  per  cent,  with  which  to  compare  the  other 
belts.  The  Giants  were  planted  in  two  belts,  that  this  variety, 
sometimes  mentioned  as  exempt  from  the  scab,  might  be  fully 
tested  as  to  its  susceptibility.  While  it  is  a  fact  that  the  scab 
does  not  work  as  deeply  in  this  variety  as  in  the  Early  Rose, 
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it  is  true  that  when  placed  in  a  soabby 
soil  the  Giants  will  scab  badly.  Of 
the  three  varieties  represented  in  the 
series,  Early  Rose  is  the  most  suscept- 
ible, and  the  Giants  the 'least,  with  the 
Bural  Ko.  2  taking  a  position  midway 
between  them. 

The  belt  treated  with  lime,  300  bushels 
per  acre,  of  three  years'  residence  in  the 
soil,  gave  a  v^ry  small  and  poor  yield. 
The  adjoining  belt  with  sulphur,  120 
pounds  per  acre,  added,  gave  a  fair  yield 
and  the  scabbiness  much  reduced.  The 
belt  in  the  same  plot,  with  corrosive 
sublimate  added  to  the  soil,  gave  the 
smallest  yield  of  all  the  belts  in  the  field, 
but  the  potatoes  were  but  little  marked 
with  the  scab. 

In  Plot  II.,  the  best  belt  by  large  odds 
is  the  one  receiving  the  sulphur,  240 
pounds  per  acre,  followed  by  the  one 
with  kainit.  The  largest  yield  in  Plot 
III.  is  upon  the  irrigated  belt,  where  the 
scab  is  very  severe.  Here  again  the  best 
results,  considering  both  yield  and  scabbi- 
ness, are  in  the  belt  receiving  the 
sulphur. 

Plot  IV.  represents  that  end  of  the 
area  of  potato  ground  having  the  largest 
percentage  of  scab.  Here  the  seed  treat- 
ment was  made  with  corrosive  sublimate, 
sulphur  and  kainit,  leaving  one  check, 
one  for  irrigation  and  one  where  sulphur 
was  added  to  the  soil  for  the  previous 
crop.  The  worst  potatoes  were  in  the 
irrigated  belt,  which  were  literally  cover- 
ed with  deep  patches  of  scab.  There  is 
no  noticeable  difference  between  the  belts 
having  the  seed  treated  with  corrosive 
sublimate  (1  to  500  for  two  hours),  rolled 
sulphur  and  the  check,  although  the 
largest  yield  was  upon  the  one  treated 
with  the  sulphur.  The  kainit  belt  gave 
a  lower  yield  and  somewhat  smaller  per- 
centage of  scab.  The  most  striking  fact 
in  this  plot  is  the  good-sized  crop  of 
potatoes,  almost  entirely  free  from  scab, 
produced  upon  the  belt  that  received 
sulphur,  three  hundred  (300)  pounds  per 
acre,  in  1895,  a  fact  which  seems  to  be 
entirely  due  to  the  lasting  fungicidal 
effects  of  sulphur.  An  adjoining  belt  had 
100  per  cent,  of  scab,  while  this  one  gave 
only  5  per  cent. 

The  results  indicate  that  for  soil  treat- 
ment for  the  scab,  sulphur  takes  the 
lead,  that  its  good  effect  is  lasting  when 
added  to  the  soil ;  but  when  the  soil  is 
badly  infested,  there  is  no  hope  of  check- 
ing it  successfully  by  simply  rolling  the 
seed  in  the  sulphur. 

In  order  to  test  the  value  of  the  rolling 
of  cut  seed  in  sulphur  the  following  ex- 
periments were  carried  out :  Upou  Febru- 
ary 5th,  thirty-two  pieces,  in  all  weighing 
one  and  a  half  pounds,  were  thoroughly 
dusted  with  sulphur.  Another  equal 
weight  of  tiiirty-two  pieces  of  potato  was 
dusted  with  an  acid  phosphate.  A  third 
similar  lot  was  rolled  in  a  half-and-half 
mixture  of  sulphur  and  acid  phosphate, 
and  a  fourth  set  was  left  untreated. 

After  one  week  (February  12th),  the 
four  lots  were  weiglied,  with  the  follow- 
ing results: 

:t3|3ttlphur I  pound  35^  ounces. 

Acid  phosphate i2]4       *' 

Sulphur  and  acid  phosphate  .  x^       *' 
Nothing I  pound  I J6       *' 

Upon  the  same  date,  a  set  was  roHed 
in  the  Albert  food,  a  concentrated  com- 
mercial fertilizer,  with  similar  results  as 
for  the  acid  phosphate. 

Upon  February  26th,  four  pieces  from 
each  of  the  five  above  sets  were  planted 
and  four  weeks  later  the  following  result 
was  recorded : 

Sulphur Pour  plants  came  up. 

Acid  phosphate None. 

Sulphur  and  acid  phosphate  None. 

Nothing Pour  plants  came  up. 

Albert  food None. 

An  average  of  the  plants  from  the 
sulphured  seed  and  from  the  set  receiving 


no  treatment  are  shown  in  fig.  80  (kindly 
lent  by  the  director  of  the  Station),  of 
those  plants  and  a  sample  dead  cut  piece 
from  the  pots  where  the  "seed"  had 
received  the  fertilizers.  The  sulphured 
potato  is  shown  at  1,  the  one  receiving 
nothing  at  2,  and  the  three  others  were 
kiUed  by  the  fertilizers. 

These  tests  show  that  there  is  much 
less  drying  out  of  the  potatoes  where 
sulphur  is  used  than  elsewhere,  and  as  a 
result  a  quicker  and  larger  growth  is 
obtained.  Concentrated  fertilizers  are 
evidently  too  strong  to  be  used  in  the 
same  way.  Sulphur  may  well  replace 
the  land  plaster  to  prevent  evaporation 
when  potatoes  are  cut  some  days  before 
planting. 

The  field  experiments  indicate  that 
corrosive  sublimate  will  check  the  scab 
when  the  soil  is  badly  infested,  but  the 
mere  soaking  of  the  seed  is  ineffective  and 
it  needs  to  be  added  to  the  soil.  The 
same  failure  of  the  plants  to  come  up 
well  was  exporienced  with  kainit,  and 
here,  while  the  scab  was  checked,  the 
yield  was  Jight.  Dr.  Halsted  concludes 
that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  proper 
amount  of  kainit  mixed  with  sulphur, 
about  300  pounds  of  the  former  to  an 
equal  weight  of  the  latter,  would  give  a 
combination  of  fungicide  and  fertilizer 
that  may  prove  of  great  value  on  the 
scab-infested  farms. 

Summary. 

The  summary  of  the  contents  of  Bul- 
letin 120  from  which  our  facts  are 
gathered  are:  The  experiments  with 
Irish  potatoes  indicate  that  corrosive 
sublimate  when  added  to  the  soil  will 
cheek  the  scab,  but  the  mere  soaking  of 
the  seed  in  a  solution  of  that  substance 
is  ineffective  when  the  soil  is  infested. 

Kainit  during  the  past  season  has 
shown  considerable  fungicidal  value  in 
reducing  the  amount  of  scab. 

Sulphur  has  maintained  the  first  place 
as  a  remedy  for  the  scab,  and  its  whole- 
some effect  upon  the  soil  is  demonstrated 
as  remaining  undiminished  through  at 
least  the  second  season. 

The  tests  In  cutting  the  seed  tubers 
show  much  better  yields  when  the  middle 
pieces  are  used  than  when  either  the 
seed  or  stem  ends  are  employed. 

Irrigation  considerably  increased  the 
amount  of  scabbiness. 

The  tests  with  depths  of  planting  do 
not  show  any  advantage  in  varying  from 
the  normal. 


Seasonable  Sayings. 

Head  work  pays  in  the  garden. 

Don*t  stir  the  ground  when  the  weather  is 
wet  and  cloudy. 

Have  a  good  lettuce  and  radish  bed  this 
year;  and  if  you  hav«  only  a  small  garden, 
try  sowing  a  packet  or  two  of  mixed  varie- 
ties of  each. 

Plant  a  few  watermelon  seeds  and  Lima 
beans  on  an  inverted  sod  in  a  mild  hotbed 
and  transplant  when  the  weather  gets  warm 
and  danger  of  frost  is  over. 

It  does  not  pay  to  sow  seed  in'the  mud. 

Get  a  file  to  sharpen  hoes,  etc. ;  it  beats  a 
grindstone. 

If  you  want  some  mammoth  pumpkins  or 
sqashes  this  year  start  seeds  early  in  a  hot- 
bed or  box  in  the  house;  when  setting  out 
fertilize  well,  and  only  let  one  fruit  mature 
to  each  vine. 

Always  keep  a  copy  of  your  order  when 
sending  for  seeds  or  nursery  stock  of  any 
kind ;  then  see  if  the  seeds  and  plants  cor- 
respond with  order  when  t>i«v  arrive. 

Free  seeds  from  the  Government  seed 
shop  benefit  but  very  few  except  Congress- 
men and  Senators  who  are  fishing  for  7otes 
of  the  peeple.  Wbo  ever  heard  of  the 
Government  introducing  any  new  and  valu- 
able vegetable  ?  That  is  always  done  by 
seedsmen.  W.  6.  L.,  Gratiot,  Ohio, 


How  Diseases  Spread* 

A  lecture  on  the  spread  of  parasitic 
diseases  among  plants  was  delivered 
before  the  Iklassachusetts  Horticultonl 
Society,  March  27.  by  Dr.  Brwin  F. 
Smith,  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  substance  his 
remarks  were: 

I  shall  for  the  most  part  neglect  the 
well-known  dissemination  of  parasites 
by  wind  and  water,  and  deal  dilefly 
with  the  methods  which  are  to  a  larger 
extent  within  our  control.  Farmers, 
fruit  growers,  florists,  and  market 
gardeners  are  not  Infrequently  respons- 
ible for  the  spread  of  diseases.  There 
are  now  so  many  who  grow  crops  for 
market,  and  the  competition  is  so  dose 
and  the  profits  so  small,  that  even  the 
most  experienced  must  stop  every  leak 
in  his  expenses.  Therefore  the  avoid- 
ance of  parasitic  diseases  is  most  im- 
portant. 

Most  diseases  which  prevail  exten- 
sively and  are  known  as  "catching**' 
diseases  are  due  to  parasites.  These 
plant  parasites  are  plants  or  animals 
which  have  in  some  way  lodged  on  or 
gained  an  entrance  into  the  "host< 
plant"  and  there  multiply  to  its  detri- 
ment. Many  of  these  organisms  are 
exceedingly  small,  so  as  to  be  over- 
looked, and  are  well  provided  with 
means  of  reproduction.  We  speak  of 
saprophytes  and  parasites,  the  former 
being  fungi  which  derive  their  nour- 
ishment from  dead  and  decaying  sub- 
stances, and  the  latter  nourished  at 
the  expense  of  other  living  organisms. 
The  most  of  this  address  will  be  de- 
voted to  showing  how  certain  parasites 
succeed  in  getting  from  one  plant  to 
another.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that 
their  reproductive  bodies,  floating 
through  the  air,  lodge  on  the  plants; 
but  I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  often 
the  chief  danger  of  infection  lies  in 
other  directions,  for  reasons  which  I 
will  now  explain. 

9pre«d  b^  Insects* 

The  gnawings,  borings,  and  punc- 
tures of  insects,  though  often  injurions 
are  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  In- 
jury which  they  do.  Pear  blight:  It 
has  been  discovered  that  the  germs  of 
this  disease  were  carried  on  the  mouth 
parts  of  bees,  which  had  visited  blight- 
ed pear  blossoms;  that  the  bees  passed 
from  such  flowers  to  healthy  ones; 
and  that  subsequently  the  bUght  ap- 
peared on  the  latter.  It  was  also 
shown  that  flowers  covered  with  mos- 
quito net  remained  free  from  blight 
while  the  unprotected,  insect- visited 
ones  blighted  freely.  Apparently  pear 
blight  is  disseminated  only  through  the 
agency  of  insect  visits.  The  organism 
exudes  from  the  tree  in  the  form  of 
small  sticky  or  gummy  masses,  and 
probably  all  the  spring  outbreaks  of 
pear  blight  start  from  them  as  a  result 
of  insect  visits,  and  not  from  the  soil 
Bacterial  wilt  of  cucumbers,  musk 
melons,  pumpkins,  and  squashes:  This 
is  due  to  a  sticky  white  micro-organ- 
ism which  fllls  the  water  ducts  of  tbo 
plants  and  causes  a  sudden  collapse  of 
the  plant.  It  is  readily  communicated 
by  the  striped  cucumber  beetle  and  by 
squash  bugs.  The  insects  carry  the 
virulent  sticky  germs  on  their  beaks 
and  deposit  them  in  the  next  phint  bit- 
ten. Bacterial  brown  rot  of  the  potato, 
tomato,  and  egg  plant:  The  Depart- 
ment of  AgrlQulture  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  bulletin  on  this  subject  In- 
sects feed  on  the  diseased  plants  that 
are  swarming  with  the  parasite,  and  ^0 
to  other  plants  which  are  bitten  and 
subsequently  become  diseased.  The 
disease  may  be  known  by  the  sudden 
wilt  of  the  foUage,  the  stems  becom- 
ing brown  internally  and  shrivelling. 
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Spread  hy  Siialls  and  Slvsa. 

The  damage  done  by  these  animals 
as  carriers  of  disease  is  greater  than 
the  injuries  they  induce  by  feeding. 
I  shall  refer  to  a  few  cases  only.  (1) 
Wagner's  Experiments  with  Snails:  A 
German  of  the  name  of  Wagner  ex- 
perimented with  downy  and  powdery 
mildews,  ascomycetous  fungi,  and  rust 
fungi.  Snails  were  transferred  from 
diseased  to  healthy  plants  and  the  lat- 
ter became  infected.  They  were  fed 
various  parasitic  fungi  and  a  subse- 
quent examination  of  the  excreta 
showed  that  the  spores  of  these  fungi 
passed  through  the  animals  uninjured 
and  in  condition  to  germinate.  (2.) 
Mr.  Galbraith,  an  Englishman,  living 
In  the  Seychelles  Islands,  has  found 
finails  largely  responsible  for  a  disease 
of  the  vanilla  prevalent  in  those  isl- 
ands. (3.)  The  bacterial  brown  rot  of 
cabbage:  This  blackens  the  vines, 
causes  the  leaves  to  fall  off.  and  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  heads.  I  have 
found  that  the  common  greenhouse 
slug  disseminates  the  micro-organism 
to  which  this  is  due,  and  insects  also 
probably  carry  the  disease. 
Spread  Throuffb  tbe  Manure  Pile. 

Barnyard  manure  always  contains 
a  great  variety  of  organisms,  most  of 
wliich  are  harmless  to  plants.  But 
sometimes  spores  of  parasites  get  in 
through  fodder  or  bedding  and  of tener 
through  mouldy  or  rotting  vegetables 
thrown  on  the  pile.  (1.)  The  water- 
melon wilt:  This  disease  lives  over 
winter  in  the  dead  stems  and  grows 
readily  in  manure.  I  investigated  a 
case  where  a  planter  in  South  Carolina 
lost  nearly  his  whole  crop  by  this  dis- 
ease, the  plants  being  more  severely 
attacked  in  the  place  which  had  been 
most  carefully  manured.  In  order  to 
have  a  fine  crop  the  planter  had  raked 
stubble  from  the  whole  farm,  includ- 
ing refuse  from  the  last  year's  melon 
field,  where  there  had  been  some  dis- 
ease, and  made  a  compost  heap  in  his 
barnyard.  He  had  unwittingly  made 
an  immense  culture  bed  of  his  manure 
pile,  and  when  the  infected  manure 
was  put  under  his  melon  hills  the  most 
disastrous  results  followed.  (2.)  Smut 
Diseases:  Some  of  the  smut  diseases 
are  well  known  to  be  transmissible 
through  fresh  manure,  and  this  should 
never  be  used  on  fields  of  cereals.  (3.) 
Other  Diseases:  Cucumbers,  turnips 
and  other  plants  have  become  diseased 
in  this  way,  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  manure  should  at  least  be 
kept  free  from  the  rubbish  of  plants 
that  have  been  diseased. 
Spread  by  tlie  Soil. 

Certain  parasitic  diseases  live  and 
multiply  in  the  soil  as  saprophytes, 
ready  when  opportunity  offers  to  be- 
come parasites.  These  soil  fungi  get 
from  field  to  field,  sometimes  by  irriga- 
tion or  by  floods;  sometimes  by  the 
plough  or  tools.  Onion  smut,  potato 
scab,  etc.,  are  examples  of  these  soil 
parasites.  I  shall  mention  particularly 
only  .one  type— the  Fusorium  diseases 
of  the  United  States.  I  now  know  of 
eight  cultivated  plants  subject  fo  them. 
In  all  the  trouble  Is  due  to  a  parasitic 
clogging  of  the  water  ducts.  The 
plants  I  have  found  so  affected  are  cot- 
ton, cow  pea,  watermelon,  cabbage, 
potato,  tomato,  sweet  potato,  and  pine- 
apple. The  cause  of  the  trouble  is  too 
frequent  growing  of  the  same  crop  on 
one  piece  of  ground,  and  the  best  rem- 
edy is  a  wide  rotation. 
Spread  liy  Other  Means. 

Disease  is  also  spread  by  the  way  of 
■eeds,  buds,  tubers,  cuttings,  and  nur- 
aery  stock.  In  oats  and  wheat  the 
smut  .spores  adhere  to  the  kernels,  ger- 
minate at  the  same  time  and  bore  into 


the  young  seedlings.  Many  diseases 
are  distributed  in  bulbs,  but  the  most 
wholesale  manner  of  distribution  is 
through  the  medium  of  irresponsible 
nurserymen.  In  this  way  all  sorts  of 
fungi  and  insect  pests  are  spread  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
The  San  Jose  scale  has  been  distrib- 
uted in  this  way. 


The  Strawberry  Grower's 
Guide— U. 

In  continuation  of  the  remarks  on  page 
254  we  now  take  up 
Metbods  of  Plantliiff. 

For  marking  out  where  a  number 
of  acres  are  to  be  set  out  a  sled,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, can  be  used  to  good  advantage. 
Get  the  first  row  perfectly  straight, 
and  select  as  the  man  to  draw  the 
sled  one  who  can  make  the  straightest 
mark. 

A  board  about  10  Inches  wide  and 
%  inch  thick  is  nailed  to  four  runners 
18  to  24  inches  long,  which  are  placed 
as  far  apart  as  it  is  desired  the  rows 
should  be.  Nail  on  two  light  shafts, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  draw  it  easily.  This 
marker  does  the  work  rapidly,  and  the 
^inch  board  will  allow  the  runnels  to 
mark  where  the  ground  is  a  little^  oi^ 
even  better  than  a  thicker  board  would, 
besides  being  much  lighter.  It  an- 
swers all  practical  purposes  as  a 
marker. 

I  used  to  be  so  particular  that  I 
would  mark  out  the  rows  with  a  No. 
9  wire,  using  it  in  the  same  way  as  a 
rope.   This  will  make  a  row  so  straight 
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that  it  will  be  about  as  near  perfectly 
straight  as  it  is  possible  to  mark  a  row, 
but  I  find  that  if  a  mark  should  be  a 
half  inch  out  one  way  or  the  other 
there  are  Jusf  as  many  dollars  in  It 
after  all,  and  if  a  matted  row  Is  grown 
it  is  not  long  before  the  straight  row 
is  practically  oat  of  sight. 

We  have  probably  *iet  more  plants 
with  the  spade  than  by  any  other 
means,  but  unless  on  sandy  soil  there 
are  two  objections  to  using  the  spade- 
first,  the  back  of  the  spade  leaves  a 
glazed  surface  against  which  to  firm 
the  roots,  and,  secondly.  If  a  weeder 
be  used  the  plants  are  not  braced  in 
all  directions,  so  as  to  keep  the  little 
raker  teeth  from  occasionally  pulling 
out- a  plant. 

Plant  Setttnsr. 

Last  summer  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
using  the  Perfection  plant  setter,  and 
if  the  land  be  cleared  of  stone  and 
other  obstructions  it  works  to  perfec- 
tion. I  «always  liked  the  cone  method 
of  setting  strawberry  plants,  but  al- 
ways found  it  too  tedious  a  process  to 
be  practical,  but  this  machine  not  only 
makes  the  cone  quickly,  but  It  is  ad- 
justable, so  it  can  be  changed  to  set 
to  any  depth  desired  and  so  every 
plant,  all  over  the  field,  will  be  at  a 
uniform  depth.  It  also  makes  very 
fine  soil  and  throws  up  a  ridge,  as 
shown  in  the  Illustration,  which  is  In 
the  best  condition  to  place  against  the 
fine,  fibrous  roots.  Since  the  use  of  a 
weeder  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  cone  method  is  superior  to 
any.  It  gives  the  plant  a  chance  to  be 
braced  in  every  direction  and  allows 
the  plant  to  receive  nourishment  from 


all  sides,  so  that  it  getF  a  strong  hold 
on  the  soil  before  droughty  weather 
sets  in.  Plants  set  in  the  same  field 
last  season  and  on  the  same  kind  of 
soil  made  a  much  better  growth  by 
the  cone  than  by  the  spade  method. 
I  prefer  a  large  plant  for  cone  setting, 
but  a  medium-sized  one  when  using 
the  spade. 

In  preparing  plants  for  setting  I  trim 
the  roots  with  a  sharp  knife  and  leave 
roots  long  enough  so  that  when  placed 
over  the  cones  as  shown  In  the  sketch 
they  will  come  about  %  inch  from  the 
bottom  of  the  cone;  thus  the  fine 
roots  will  have  some  loose  earth  around 
them  and  will  not  be  crowded.  As  the 
soil  warms  up  the  fine  roots  will  take 
hold  and  grow  from  the  start,  and 
the  plant  will  be  thoroughly  establish- 
ed in  a  very  short  time. 

Some  growers  plow  a  furrow  about 
5  or  6  inches  deep  and  set  the  plant 
along  the  land  side  of  the  furrow. 
This  is  somewhat  of  a  bungling  way, 
and  has  the  same  objections  to  it  as 
the  spade  on  heavy  soil;  moreover, 
considerable  labor  is  involved  In  draw- 
ing the  soil  back  into  the  furrow. 
Cvltlvatlon. 

Cultivation  among  strawberries 
should  be  very  thorough.  After  much 
experimenting  and  observation  with 
other  growers  as  to  whether  deep  or 
shallow  cultivation  is  the  better,  I 
have  become  a  firm  advocate  of  shal- 
low cultivation  during  droughty  sea- 
sons. I  believe  It  to  be  the  only  meth- 
od that  will  bring  best  results.  The 
more  shallow  the  better,  if  the  soil  is 
thoroughly  fined.  For  this  we  use 
the  leveler  attachment  on  the  Planet, 
Jr.  I  prefer  to  cultivate  the  ground 
every  week,  that  it  is  in  proper  condi- 
tion from  the  first  day  after  setting 
until  the  first  part  of  October. 

There  is  much  pleasure  as  well  as 
profit  in  giving  plants  clean  culture. 
How  often  do  we  look  back  down  the 
rows  as  we  are  cultivating  and  see  the 
plants  looking  fresh,  green  and  vigor- 
ous in  response  to  frequent  and  clean 
cultivation! 

Hoelnff. 

When  the  plants  begin  to  mat  after 
a  good,  thorough  cultivation  ^he  finish- 
ing touches  arc  put  on  with  the  hoe, 
thus  stirring  and  fining  the  surface 
between  the  plants  where  the  culti- 
vator could  not  go.  If  a  person  have 
the  time  a  hoeing  once  in  every  seven 
to  ten  days  would  be  about  right,  but 
it  should  not  go  any  longer  than  two 
weeks,  as  frequent  hoeing  makes  the 
work  easier. 

The  soil  should  not  be  drawn  up 
toward  the  plant,  but  the  hoe  merely 
slipped  under  the  soil,  say  one-half  to 
one  inch  deep,  as  you  draw  it  toward 
you,  and  the  back  of  the  hoe  pushed 
lightly  back  over  what  was  drawn  for- 
ward, thus  fining  the  soil  and  leaving 
the  surface  level. 

For  this  purpose  we  get  the  common 
steel  hoes' at  the  hardware  store,  and 
with  a  cross-cut  file  (the  hoe  being 
placed  in  a  vise)  mark  or  crease  the 
hoe  straight  across  about  1^  inches 
from  the  edge  and  break  off,  then 
sharpen,  and  have  a  hoe  that  is  ahead 
of  any  other  for  fining  the  surface  of 
the  soil  along  the  side  of  the  rows  and 
between  the  plants. 

When  the  plants  get  quite  thorough- 
ly matted  a  tool  made  from  an  old 
hoe  will  do  fairly  well;  this  is  done 
by  cutting  off  about  one-half  the  blade 
from  each  side;  but  possibly  a  hoe 
which  is  narrow  at  one  side  and  with 
three  or  four  rake  teeth  on  the  other 
(such  as  can  be  bought  at  any  hard- 
ware store),  would  be  desirable  for 
breaking  the  crust.  A  "scuffle"  hoe  Is 
also  good  to  break  up  the  surface  and 
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keep  the  ground  level,  but  it  should  be 
made  by  a  blacksmith  out  of  the  best 
steel,  so  that  it  will  not  allow  the 
soil  to  stick  on  it.  The  difference  in 
price  in  a  good  steel  hoe  and  a  poor 
one  is  not  to  be  considered  when  ease 
of  movement  and  lively  work  are  val- 
ued. 

After  a  row  is  hoed  there  should  not 
be  an  inch  square  of  soil  which  has 
not  a  loose  surface  or  sort  of  "blanket 
of  earth"  over  it. 

A  great  fault  with  some  men  is  leav- 
ing little  "scraped  spots"  on  the  sur- 
face and  not  pushing  or  leveling  some 
loose  soil  over,  so  as  to  prevent  evap- 
oration. Careless  men  will  sometimes 
give  a  pull  toward  them  and  leave 
quite  a  considerable  surface  thus  ex- 
posed, whereas,  a  "dust  mulch"  should 
have  been  brushed  back  over  It.  A 
hoe  should  be  sharpened  by  beveling 
the  inner  edge  with  a  cross-cut  file;  by 
filing  the  hoe  on  the  inside  it  will  take 
hold  better  without  the  worker  having 
to  lean  over. 

When  cutting  runners  In  hill  cul- 
ture we  gather  them  up  with  one  hand, 
and  with  a  sharp  knife  in  the  other 
cut  them  all  with  one  clip.  It  takes 
only  two  -or  three  seconds  to  each  hill. 

For  the  matted  row  there  are  more 
rapid  ways  to  cut  them.  Some  per- 
sons who  do  not  care  to  invest  money 
in  a  machine  have  the  blacksmith  cut 
a  wheel  out  of  the  widest  part  of  an 
old  cross-cut  saw,  and  file  sharp;  then 
drill  a  hole  in  the  center  for  a  bolt,  and 
make  a  handle  long  enough  and  in  the 
shape  as  will  best  suit  the  operator. 
By  being  kept  vety  sharp  a  man  can 
cut  with  it  as  fast  as  he  can  walk 
along  the  side  of  the  row. 

Diseases,  SStc. 

The  experiment  stations  give  us 
much  valuable  information  in  regard 
to  fungous  diseases  apd  injurious  in- 
sects and  the  remedies  for  treating 
them.  Therefore,  I  will  not  mention 
this  subject  for  the  present,  only  to 
say  that  they  can  b6  had  for  the  ask- 
ing. Write  to  your  State  experimental 
Itatiou  for  the  bulletin  treating  on  this 
subject. 
M«rketlii0« 

In  hoihe  marketing  success  in  gain- 
ing customers  rests  much  on  appear- 
ances. Nice,  cl^an  crates,  painted  in 
fancy  colors;  the  best-looking  basket 
boxes,  a  sleek-looking  horse,  painted 
buggy,  and  a  man  with  a  neat  ap- 
pearance make  50  per  cent,  more  cus- 
tomers, and  confidence  in  yourself;  also 
enables  you  to  ask  and  receive  the  best 
retail  price  of  the  market  Such  a  rig 
costs  something?  Not  necessarily! 
Paint  and  varnish  enough  to  make  an 
old  delivery  wagon  look  nearly  new 
don*t  cost  much;  your  horse  will  keep 
more  easily  if  well  groomed;  a  neat 
business  suit  will  pay  for  Itself  in  the 
extra  custom  gained,  and  the  highest 
priced  crates  and  boxes  in  a  home  mar- 
ket are  generally  given  back.  The 
boxes  can  be  used  for  vegetable  plants 
after  they  are  too  badly  stained,  and 
the  crate  can  have  a  new  coat  of  var- 
nish or  paint  for  use  the  next  season. 

For  shipping,  new  and  well-venti- 
lated crates  should  be  used,  but,  of 
course,  they  will  have  to  be  of  the 
common,  cheap  grade  unless  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  their  return. 

Strictest  honesty  should  be  paid  at- 
tention to,  as,  once  "fooling"  a  cus- 
tomer, he  will  never  give  you  a  chance 
to  fool  him  again. 
Picklms. 

Of  course,  we  all  try  to  grow  the 
large  berries,  but  often  toward  the  last 
pickings  some  commence  to  get  small 
and  need  sorting.  For  this  purpose 
one  of  the  boxes  In  each  tray,  which 


generally  contains  from  four  to  six 
boxes,  should  be  used  by  the  pickers 
to  put  the  small  berries  in.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  the  first  pickings  do  not  need 
any  sorting  where  the  care  described 
above  has  been  given;  but  a  few  of 
the  last  pickings  often  do. 

It  is  the  rule  among  large  growers 
to  have  a  man  superintend  the  pickers 
and  keep  track  of  the  careless  ones— 
the  honest,  painstaking  pickers  don't 
need  much  watching.  Persons  who 
make  it  unpleasant  for  other  pickers 
and  do  ten  times  as  much  talking  as 
any  one  else  should  be  dropped;  a  big 
talker  often  does  poor  work.    A  good 


Pio.  82.— Sbttiro  a  Stbawbbrry  Plaht. 
(See  page  995  ; 

plan  in  holding  pickers  through  the 
season  is  to  contract  with  them  to 
keep  back  one-quarter  or  one-thJird  of 
their  pay  until  the  season  for  picking 
is  over.  Then  you  can  make  quite  a 
certain  count  on  your  pickers  and  not 
be  disappointed  when  you  jire  lu.the 
greatest  rush. 

Manasenent    for    Frnltlmv    Anotber 
Year. 

If  we  desire  to  fruit  the  patch  an- 
other year,  as  soon  as  picking  Is  over 
the  mower  or  scythe  should  be  taken 
and  the  leaves  and  stems  cut  as  close 
to  the  ground  as  possible,  and  left  to 


Pig.  83.— Strawberry  Plant  Setter. 
(See  page  395.) 

dry  after  scattering  and  shaking  out 
the  mulch,  so  it  also  will  be  thoroughly 
dry.  When  the  first  brisk  wind  starts 
up  after  all  is  dry,  touch  a  lighted 
match  to  them.  We  find  that  It  pays 
to  leave  a  patch  to  fruit  again  if  treat- 
ed as  already  described.  A  little  cul- 
tivation may  do,  but  it  generally  is 
more  profitable  to  put  the  time  on  the 
new  spring  set  plantation  and  let  the 
old  one  take  care  of  itself  after  three 
or. four  cultivations  between  rows. 

I^ate  in  the  fall  or  early  the  next 
spring  a  few  loads  to  the  acre  of  fine 
manure  are  scattered  directly  over  the 
row.  If  the  ground  becomes  wet  two 
or  three  weeks  after  burning  I  found 
it  to  pay  to  run  the  harrow  over  the 
row.  CHARLES  C.  NASH. 


Catalogues  Received. 
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Lean  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
—All  Steel  Harrows. 

W.  Bull,  Chelsea,  London,  England.- Csta- 
lognes  of  Seeds  and  Bulbs. 

A.  T,  McMath,  Onley.  Va.— Price  Litt  of 
SmallPruits and  Prnlt  Trees. 

J.  H.  Palm,  Lexington.  Ohio.- Cold  Stqrsge 
Seed  Potatoes  and  Implements. 

H.  B.  Rusler,  Johnstown,  Ohio.— Sprsjriag 
Pnmps  and  Pruit  Pickers,  Hose,  etc. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Moorestowa,  N.  J.- 
Pruit  Trees,  Nuts  and  Nursery  Stock. 

B.  B.  Bur  well.  New  Haven,  Conn.— Market 
Oardeners'  Price  List  of  Vegetable  Seeds. 

B.AJ.  C.  Williams,  Montclair,  N.  J.-Pmit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Plants,  etc 

JOHN  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C— Supplement 
to  catalogue  No.  6,  new,  rare  and  beantifal 
plants. 

Nathan  Smith  &  Son,  Adrian,  Micta.- 
Wholesale  List  of  Chrysanthemuma,  Violets 
and  Roses. 

George  H.  Mass,  Woodstock,  Vt.— Green, 
houee  and  Bedding  Plants,  Flower  and  Vege- 
table  Seeds. 

B.  J.  Hull,  Olyphaat,  Pa.— Catalogue  of 
Strawberries.  Blackberries,  Graoes,  Hot  Houae 
and  Vegetable  Plants. 

Predbrick  C.  Pomrbnckb,  Altona,  Ham. 
burg,  Germany.— Price  List  of  Seeds,  Flower- 
ing Plants,  Palms,  etc. 

POWELL  Pertiuzer  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md.— 
Specialty  Prepared  Fertilisers  and  Insecticides 
with  Testimonials  of  their  nse. 

John  W.  Hall,  Marion  Sution,  Md.— Pedi- 
gree Seed  Potatoes  and  Strawberry  Planti, 
with  Cultural  Directions.  ConUina  a  chapter 
on  second  crop  potatoes. 

H.  Cannell  a  sons,  Swanley.  Kent.  Sag- 
land.  —  Bxhaustive  Catalogue  01  Seeds  for 
Flowers  and  Vegetables,  Plants,  also  list  of 
Chrysanthemums.    Illustrated . 

H.  H.  GroFF,  Simcoe,  Ont.— A  daintily  goU 
ten  up  catalogue  in  antique  style,  contains 
descriptive  lists  of  the  best  Gladioli  of  all  sec- 
tions in  name.    A  raluable  list. 

W.  N.  SCARFF,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio.— CaU- 
logue  of  Strawberries,  Raspbeiries,  Fruit 
Trees  and  Farm  Seeds,  with  cultural  directions 
and  lithograph  plate  of  Bnrcka  Raspberry. 

Thos.  S.  Ware.  Tottenham,  England.  Cats- 
logue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  illus- 
trated. Also  annual  list  of  ChrysanthemuniB, 
Lilies,  Bulbs  in  general.  Begonias,  Gloainias. 

Royal  Palm  Nurseries,  Reasoner  Broa., 
Oneco.  Fla.— A  very  daintily  prepared  cau- 
logue  of  sub-tf  epical  ornamentals  suitable  for 
the  South.  Also  Pruit  Trees,  Grasses,  Palms, 
Ferns,  etc. 

Caufornia  Nursery  Ca,  Niles,  CaL— Price 
List  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Small 
Fruits,  Evergreens,  Roses,  etc.  Some  of  the 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  listed  are  raritiss 
in  the  Bast. 

Green*s  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  T.— 
Exhaustive  List  of  Hardy  Fruits,  Apples, 
Pears,  Grapes,  Small  Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 
Cover  has  representations  of  aonne  leading 
fruits  in  colors. 

Barrier  Bros.  A  Son,  Transon's  Nursery, 
x6  Route  d*01ivet,  Orleans,  France.— -A  most 
exhaustive  list  of  Ornamentals,  Herbaceous 
Perennials,  Shrubs,  Nuts,  Strawt>erries  and 
Fruits ;  also  stocks. 

Geo.  H.  Stahl,  Quincy,  111.— A  very  dainty 
little  handbook  on  raising  chicks  without  hens 
with  full  detailed  instructions  in  the  use  of  the 
model  Bxcelsior  Incubators  and  also  their 
Poultry  Appliances  and  Spraying  Apparatua 

Fancher  Creek  Nursery,  Fresno,  Cal.— A 
well  printed  list  of  fruit  trees  and  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  freely  illustrated  with 
photograph  plates.  Palms,  Agaves,  Dracenas, 
Vuecasare  specialties.  A  useful  list  of  tropical 
ornamentals. 


Home  Grounds— How  to  Lay  Out. 

This  suDolement  contains  a  half-tone  draw- 
ing (6Kxio^  ina)  of  an  estate  of  about  sis 
acres ;  this  plan,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing explanatory  text,  presents  in  a  nutshell  all 
the  salient  points  of  landscape  gardening. 

With  the  aid  of  this  plan,  and  by  careful 
study  of  its  suggestions  one  can  lay  out  an 
estate  of  one  acre  or  fifty  aores,  for  we  give  the 
cardinal  principles  which  govern  the  art  so 
clearly  that  all  can  understand. 

Printed  on  heavy  paper  and  forwarded, 
securely  packed  in  a  cartoon,  on  receipt  of 
price,  25  cents,  or  given  as  a  premium  for  one 
new  subscription. 
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j       The  Easter  Plant  Trade. 

I       Never  before  has  the  Easter  festival  seen 

»    flncban  abundance  of  flowering  plants  in 

.    New  York  Citv,   and   more   strange   still. 

,    despite  the  hardness  of  the  times,  the  demand 

was  never  before    equaled,   consequently 

prices  were  well  sustained,  and  an  enormous 

sam  of  money  changed  hands.    Many  of  the 

reuil  florists  esublishments  were  veriUble 

flower  shows  in  themselves,  several  of  tbem, 

indeed,  having:  secured  extra  stores  for  this 

occasion.    A  notable  example  in  this  respect 

was  that  of  Messrs.  Siebrecht  &  Son. 

Owing  to  the  late  date  on  which  Easter 
fell,  and  the  favorable  weather  prevailing, 

Slants,  generally,  were  of  fine  quality,  well 
owered,  and  well  hardened.  This  was  es- 
pecially true  of  Azaleas,  no  forcing  having 
been  given  to  the  plants  to  get  them  into 
bloom.  This  helped  materially  to  sharpen 
the  color  and  improve  appearances,  and 
possibly  to  a  large  degree  accounts  for  the 
Asalea^s  popularity  this  season,  for  unaues- 
tionably  it  was  the  most  popular  of  all 
pUnts  offered.  Hydrangeas  were  offered  in 
enantity,  and  sold  well.  Rhodo- 
dendrons were  also  plentiful.  The 
old  and  well-known  spring  friend, 
Cvtisusracemosus,  was  only  offer- 
ed in  limited  quantity,  having 
failed  in  recent  years  to  find  favor 
in  the  high-priced  stores.  Kalmia 
latifolia  was  only  seen  in  small 
quantities.  Lilium  longiflorum  in 
pots  was  more  popular  than  ever. 
Some  very  handsome  tubs  were 
made  up  of  these.  Lilac,  both  in 
white,  and  in  those  shades  of  gray 
which  are  called  by  the  sama 
name  as  the  plant,  met  with  a 
moderate  sale,  so  did  pot  roses. 
Hyacinths  and  tulips  in  pots, 
may  also  be  said  to  have  sold 
moderately,  well. 
Among  the  newer  aspirants  to 

?>puhLr  favor  were  Violets  in  pots, 
hese  were  of  far  better  quality 
than  is  usually  the  case ;  one  batch 
of  Lady  Hume  Campbell  plants 
noticed,  had  an  average  of  50 
expanded  blooms  on  each;  these 
were  in  6-inch  pots.  Crimson 
Rambler  Rose  was  seen  in  quanti- 
ties, but  there  was  hardly  enough 
flower  on  a  plant  to  make  a  good 
impression.  Erica  persoluta,  in 
different  colors,  was  offered  in 
qaantities  and  sold  rapidly;  one 
grand  plant  of  Erica  trandncens 
was  seen^  and  the  storekeeper  who 
had  it  was  particularly  proud  of 
the  same,  setting  it  aside  for  a 
very  much  favored  customer. 
The  sweetly  scented  brown  Bo- 
ronia  elatior  and  the  showy  crim- 
son B.  heterophylla  were  offered 
for  the  first  time  in  quantity,  and 
were  much  prised.  Some  charming 
•  baskets  were  noticed  at  the  store 
of  Mr.  Charles  Dards,  with  Bo- 
ronias  as  the  center,  with  Tulips 
and  Perns  added;  the  effect  was 
exquisite. 

Acacia  armata  has  been  before 
the  public  for  several  seasons,  and 
Is  fast    gaining    in    popularity. 
Still   another   Acacia,  an   intro- 
daction  into  Europe  of  1824,  has  found  its 
way  into  our  trade.    The  most  noticeable 
feature  of  this  new  comer  is  the  beautiful 
form  of  the  plants  and  their  great  size. 

Acacia  undulata  differs  from  A.  armata 
in  the  matter  of  color.  The  foliage  is  a 
Ughter  green;  the  flower  heads  are  a  little 
Uxger,  but  of  a  much  paler  yellow.  The 
wood  growth  is  also  a  little  more  supple  and 
trains  better;  it  is  red-skinned;  that  of  A. 
armata  is  nearly  white.  A.  undulata  also 
seems  inclined  to  grow  taller.  This  is  the 
first  season  that  any  quantity  has  been  seen 
in  this  country.  Julius  Roehrs  has  imported 
a  number  of^  grand  specimens,  which  he 
does  not  propose  to  sell  this  season,  but  will 
five  them  a  year*s  growth  in  our  climate 
when  he  thinlcs  he  can  get  more  flowers  on 
them.  They  are  already  starting  freely 
into  growth.  A  number  of  the  plants  on 
his  place  are  trained  in  pyramidal  form; 
tome  attain  the  height  of  10  feet  and  over. 

Hortlenltiml  Boolu.~We  have  facilities 
7***?*  ^S^¥*.**  *®  »«PPly  any  horticultural 
hook  published  In  this  country  or  Europe.  Send 
*e.  stamp  for  our  new  catalogue. 


The  Fruit  Qardeo. 

More  Discussion  Wanted.— As  we  have  pro- 
vided for  the  apple  and  pear  trees,  and 
there  is  not  much  work  pushing  in  the  fruit 
garden,  just  now,  we  may  pause  and  think 
if  there  be  no  way  by  which  more  private 
opinions  on  fruit  can  be  obtained  from  the 
many  gardeners  who  weekly  scan  the 
columns  of  American  Gardening.  I  for  one 
would  like  to  read  about  the  practical  work 
of  my  fellow  gardeners,  especially  of  the 
failures  and  their  beliefs  as  to  the  causes 
thereof.  Our  growers  for  the  market  can, 
and  do  get  together  and  give  us  lots  to 
think  about  at  their  meetings.  Even  there 
quality  does  not  always  stand  first,  but  size, 
which  naturally  is  not  the  growers*  fault  but 
the  consumers^  who  buy  in  the  market,  and 
09  in  every  100  will  choose  size,  everytime 
before  quality.  That  is  why  I  would  prefer 
to  hear  more  from  those  who  are  supplying 
the  demands   of    private   establishments. 


Pio.  84.— The  Easter  Lily  ;  Lilium  Harrisii. 

which  often  expect  better  than  the  market 
supplies.  Tnerefore,  I  know  they  can  give 
us  some  good  points  on  the  quality  of  thet 
different  fruits  they  grow  if  they  will  bu 
find  the  time  to  write  a  few  lines  about  them 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  I  can  imagine  I 
hear  the  grunt  as  I  mention,  find  time.  Yes. 
I  know,  and  (  sometimes  stop  and  think,  if 
we  do  not  try  to  crowd  16  hours  work  into 
la  at  the  expense  of  bodily  health  and  good 
nature.  But  I  know  of  no  line  of  business 
in  which  work  and  pleasure  are  so  closely 
combined  as  in  the  work  of  the  solid 
gardener. 

Cultivate.— By  the  way,  don't  forget  to 
keep  the  cultivator,  hoe,  and  rake  moving, 
so  that  the  weeds  will  have  no  show  at  the 
manure  which  belongs  to  the  trees  and 
bushes. 

Worms.— See  that  they  don't  get  a  good 
start  on  the  currant  and  goosberry  bushes  ; 
look  for  their  first  work  (chewed  leaves  and 
their  castings)  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  bush. 
Treat  them  to  a  shower  bath  of  hellebore 
water,  one  ounce  in  three  gallons  of  water. — 
J.  Hollow  ay,  L.  I. 


The  Vegetable  Qarden, 

Hand  Lights.— A  good  supply  of  hand 
lights  is  very  useful  in  the  vegetable  garden 
at  this  season,  for  the  protection  of  early 
squash,  melons,  and  cucumbers.  They  are 
also  advantageously  used  for  the  protection 
of  cauliflowers,  by  setting  three  plants  in  a 
triangle,  as  far  apart  as  the  size  of  the  hand 
lights  will  admit  for  their  covering.  By  the 
time  they  grow  too  large  for  the  covering 
the  lights  can  be  entirely  removed.  I  have 
seen  very  good  early  cauliflowers  grown  in 
this  way,  although  there  are  three  in  each 
hill. 

Onion  Seedlings  that  were  started  in  heat 
early  in  the  season,  as  directed  in  previous 
issues  of  this  journal,  may  now  be  trans- 
planted to  where  they  are  to  remain.  They 
should  be  firmly  set  in  well-enriched  soil, 
five  or  six  inches  apart,  in  rows  is  inches 
apart;  the  ends  of  the  roots  and  tips  of  the 
tops  may  be  shortened  before  planting. 
Good  culture  should  be  given,  and  a  satis- 
factory crop  will  result. 

Melons  and  Cncnmberi.- As  soon 

as  the  weather  is  settled  and  the 

ground  warm  and  dry,  sow  a  few 
hills  about  five  feet  apart,  putting 
six  to  eight  seeds  in  a  hill.  In 
a  week  or  ten  days  afterwards, 
whether  the  first  are  sprouted  or 
not,  a  second  planting  should  be 
made  in  the  same  hills.  By  thil. 
method  better  success  is  assured^ 
The  plants  should  be  gradually 
thinned  out  to  the  three  best; 
plants  in  each  hill. 

Asparagua  Beds.- All  winter 
mulching  should  now  be  moved 
and  cleaned  off,  the  sell  carefully 
forked  oyer  in  such  a  way  as  not 
in  any  way  todisturb  the  surface 
roots  or  the  crowns.  Beds  that 
have  mot  received  any  applications . 
of  manure  will  be  benefited  by 
applying  a  dressing  of  a  complete 
fertilizer,  wood  ashes,  or  nitrate 
of  soda. 

Tomatoes  for  fall  use  may  still 
he  sown,  early  set  plants  haying 
a  tendency  to  exhaust  themselves 
by  September,  being  also  fre- 
quently destroyed  by  the  tomato 
blight.  Those  requiring  a  good 
crop  of  late  tomatoes  will  dowel! 
^  to  make  a  small  sowing  now. 
^  They  may  be  planted  out  later 
on  ground  that  was  occupied  by 
some  early  crop,  as  spinach, 
cabbage. 

Rhubarb,  Artichoke.  Seakale 
should  now  be  cleaned  up,  man- 
ured, and  forked  over. 

Lettace  and  Radish  should  be 
sown  each  alternate  week,  so  as 
to  mainUin  a  constant  supply. 

All  Garden  Work  Shoold  be 
Completed,  as  in  seed  sowing,  all 
rakings  to  be  removed,  walks  xept. 
clean,  and  the  rubbish  carted 
away;  all  this  will  add  pleasure, 
to  utility.  ^,  ,, 

W.  M.  Edwards,  N.  Y. 


ExperimenUl  Spraying  In  Canada. 

The  Ontario  Government,  which  is  at  the 
present  time  in  session  at  Toronto,  has 
again  appropriated  the  sum  of  $x8oc  for  ex- 
perimental spraying  to  be  carried  on 
throughout  the  Province  during  the  coming 
season.  The  Province  will  be  divided  into 
three  sections,  viz.,  the  western,  the  cen- 
tral, and  the  eastern.  There  are  to  be  ten 
spraying  points  in  each  section,  and  each 
point  is  to  have  six  applications,  the  appli- 
cations being  from  ten  to  fifteen  days  apart. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Orr,  of  Pruitland,  Out.,  who  car- 
ried on  the  experiments  so  successfully  last 
season,  will  have  the  work  under  his  charge 
again  this  year.  Under  his  supervision  the 
work  will  be  carried  on  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Dewar, 
of  Pruitland;  Mr.  J.  H.  McNeilly,  of  Stoney 
Creek,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Pettit,  ot  Pruitland,  at 
the  head  of  the  different  sections. 


Oar  pnbliahen  will  supply  any    book 
wanted.    Send  your  orders. 
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•OoBMBttnloatlons  relating  to  the  oontente  of  the 
ipapec,  maaasorlpts,  etc,  offered  for  Ineertkm  in  its 
•ootuBiM,  shoald  be  sMdally  addrenMd  to  *<Tha 
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AdverUsemeiits 


'■■'vivnrap  tamawu  laavrauuf  miivii  i  imuiI  tkis  OffloS 

kg  .TnssW^r  night  of  each  week.  Bates,  ttoente  per 
agate  Una { In  '*  For  Bale"  column,  S  oents  a  word. 
Wrtto'feMpeeial  dleooaats  on  yearly  or  laive  erders. 

Ambricav  GARDBNizfO  is  the  official  ofRan 
.«f  the  New  Jersey  Ploricttltural  Society,  the 
New  York  Gardeners'  Society,  and  tbe 
American  Instittite  Farmers'  Clnb. 

*  ^  *  It  is  £arn€stfy  requested  that  M 
..  correspondence  arising  from  articles  appearing 
;  in  our  columns  be  addressed  to  THE  ED~ 
.  ITOR  at  ike  office  of  this  paper  and  NOT 
/to  the  aufkors  or  signatories  concerned*  A 
.  moitter  iimt  will  interest  one  person,  so  that 
.  he  win  desire  further  information^  will 
.  doubtless  interest  others.  Our  columns  are 
r  openffor  discussions. 

'XHB  large  total  area  which 
^     is  devoted  to  the  culti- 

Again.  vation  of  the  potato,  and  the 
great  damage  annually  wrought  to  tbe 
crop  by  the  ravages  of  the  scab  disease, 
will  surely  be  sufficient  justification  for 
us  in  once  again  calling  attention  to  the 
use  of  sulphur  as  a  preventive  of  the 
aeab. 

Not  only  is  the  subject  one  of  great 
importance  to  the  commercial  grower,  but 
it  is  also  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  to 
the  man  who  merely  grows  potatoes  for 
Ills  own  home  use,  and  perhaps,  indeed, 
there  is  the  greater  necessity  of  talking 
to  the  latter  since  the  practice  of  rotation 
of  crops  is  uDt  always  given  that  due 
consideration  which  experience  has 
taught  it  deserves— nay,  in  most  cases, 
demands,  if  the  best  results  of  cultiva- 
tion are  to  be  had.  It  is  a  very  frequent 
complaint  of  private  growers  that  they 
cannot  produce  a  crop  of  decent  potatoes 
because  of  scab,  and  upon  closer  inquiry 
we  usually  find  that  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom to  plant  the  same  plot  to  the  same 
crop  for  a  number  of  years  in  succession. 


While  under  most  favorable  conditions 
such  a  course  may  be  followed  with 
satisfactory  results,  still  if  once  the 
dreaded  pest  make  its  appearance,  the 
soil  is  infected,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  precautionary  measures,  each  suc- 
cessive year's  yield  of  tubers  will  in  all 
probability  be  worse  and  worse. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  American  Garden- 
ing, attention  was  directed  to  the  iavor- 
able  results  which  had  been  obtained 
at  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station  from 
the  use  of  formalin  as  a  remedy.  The 
results  of  the  use  of  this  substanco  seem 
to  justify  a  more  extended  trial,  and 
while  we  are  favorably  disposed  toward 
it,  we  must  still  remember  that  so  far,  it 
is  practically  untested.  Corrosive  sub- 
limate, in  a  solution  of  which  tbe  seed  is 
soaked  before  being  plamted.has  tbe  back- 
ing of  experience  to  recommend  it,  but 
its  deadly  properties  are  such  that  it 
would  be  well  if  some  other  substance 
equally  as  efficient  but  less  dangerous 
were  to  supplant  it 

In  our  issue  of  January  ii  of  last  year, 
(page  1 6),  details  ot  the  New  Jersey  Ex- 
periment Station  testa  with  sulphur  were 
given.  If  this  substance  be  found  to 
give  satisfactory  results  the  safety  with 
which  it  can  be  handled,  iti  cheapness 
and  ease  of  procuring,  should  make  it  a 
standard  cure  for  scab.  It  is  these  con- 
siderations that  lead  us  to  direct  our 
readers'  attention  to  the  further  results  of 
Dr.  Halsted's  work  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  and  we  ask  again,  has  any- 
one else  tried  sulphur  ? 


AT  the  present 

"    time  the  On- 
Horaign  iTarfcata.        ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

ers  have  a  very  encouraging  prospect 
before  them.  They  have  been  success- 
ful in  their  negotiations  with  the  Domin- 
ion Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  will 
soon  be  able  to  export  to  Great  Britain 
their  choicest  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
perfect  cold  storage. 

The  enormous  fruit  yields  of  last 
season,  (as  a  result  of  which  the  choicest 
pears  sold  at  25  cents  per  tweWe  quart 
basket,  excellent  grapes  at  a  cent  per 
pound,  and  many  varieties  of  plums  at 
15  cents  to  20  cents  per  twelve  quart 
basket,  also  apples  at  40  cents  per  bar- 
rel), and  the  rapidly  increasing  acreage 
that  is  annually  being  planted  with 
fruits  of  every  description,  compelled  the 
fruit  growers  to  understand  that  there  is 
danger  of  overproduction,  and  that  a 
market  would  have  to  be  secured  for 
the  products  of  their  labor.  As  a  conse- 
quence, at  the  last  meeting  of  the  On- 
tario Fruit  Growers'  Association,  held  in 
the  City  of  Kingston  in  December,  1896, 
a  Committee  of  five  of  the  leading  fruit 
growers  and  nurserymen  of  the  province 
was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Domin- 
ion Minister  of  Agriculture  and  ask  for 
assistance  to  reach  the  best  markets  of 
the  world.  This  Committee  met  the 
Hon.  Sidney  Fisher  in  the  City  of  Ham. 
^Iton,  in  January,  and  laid  the  matter 


before  him.  They  claimed  that  as  an 
experiment,  it  would  be  necessary  ta 
ship  at  least  one  ear  load  a  week,  of  the 
choicest  Canadian  fruits,  valued  at  about 
$400,  that  the  shipments  should  continue 
through  August,  September  and  October, 
that  they  should  be  stored  in  cold  ware- 
houses at  shipping  points  and  chilled 
before  being  placed  in  refrigerator  can, 
and  that  a  Dominion  agent  in  Grett 
Britain  shoold  watch  the  European 
markets  and  report  fully  concerning  the 
sUte  of  the  fruit  when  received,  and  ef 
its  reception  by  the  consumers. 

The  Committee  also  claimed  that,  ai 
it  was  an  experiment  the  success  of 
which  was  uncertain,  the  profit  was  te 
the  whole  country,  and  if  the  growers  at 
two  or  three  points  would  agree  to  com- 
bine and  furnish  one  experimental  car- 
load each  week  of  the  finest  fruits,  the 
Dominion  Government  should,  in  retura, 
erect  at  these  points  small  storehousei, 
which  the  growers  wetdd  agree  to  take 
over  at  a  valuation  within  three  years, 
ahould  the  experiment  prove  successfsl 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recently  announced  that  the  GovemnNat 
is  prepared  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Committee,  and  that  the  fnait  men  will 
have  a  chance  to  put  their  fruit  en  the 
European  markets.  A  station  has  al- 
ready been  begiva  at  Grimsby,  a  great 
fruit  center,  and  is  rapidly  nearing  com- 
pletion ;  and  if  the  scheme  proves  suoeesi- 
ful  every  fruit  section  in  the  province 
will  no  doubt  erect  a  warehotiae  for  itielL 
The  Mmister  has  made  the  necessary 
arrangementa  with  the  railroads  and 
ateamahip  lines  to  carry  out  the  expeii- 
ment. 

In  view  of  the  facts,  as  act  forth  above, 
it  behooves  the  Anaericaa  fruit  grower 
te  strive  his  utmost  te  raise  the  best, 
and  by  maintaining  a  uniformly  high 
standard  ef  excellence,  make  for  hts 
goods  a  sound  reputation  in  the  foreign 
markets. 


The  First  Copy? 

If  this  be  the  first  copy  of  American 
Gardening  that  a  reader  has  seen,  we 
ask  him  (or  her)  to  read  these  few  words. 

Any  one  issue  of  a  paper  dees  not 
present  a  complete  idea  of  what  the 
regular  readers  get  in  its  perusal  week 
after  week,  and  in  order  to  the  better 
enable  a  possible  subscriber  to  have  a 
more  thorough  appreciation  of  the  cali- 
ber of  the  paper,  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  send  the  paper  for  a  trial 
term  of  three  montfaa,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  a  fair  conclusion  can  be 
reached.  A  reader  for  three  months 
always  a  reader! 


Privileges  of  Three  Months'  Trial 
Subscribers. 

These  are  duly  entitled  to  a  premium 
if  they  take  out  a  yearly  subscription. 
As  the  season  for  planting  is  fully  upon 
us,  it  would  be  best  policy  for  those 
amongst  our  trial  subsenbers  who  intend 
taking  American  Gardening  for  a  farther 
twelve  months,  to  send  in  their  subscrip- 
tions now  so  as  to  avaU  themselves  of 
one  of  our  Premium  offers  at  the  best 
time  for  planting.  In  enteriog  such 
subscriptions  on  our  books  all  tmtxpired 
time  on  the  trial  subscription  will  be 
duly  credited. 


April  24.  1897. 
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The  JaiMoesife  Iris. 

[SIE  COLORED  PLATE  SUPPLEMENT.] 

Thii  section  of  the  loyely  Iris .  family, 
is  by  its  inherent  gorgeousness  of  oolor, 
size  of  flower  and  grace  of  fenin,  forcing 
its  way  into  the  fetefront  of  popular 
faYor.  The  weather  conditions  which 
prevailed  daring  last  spring  and  sum- 
mer, proTed  more  favorable  to  the 
growth  and  blpom  of  I.  Ksmpferi  than 
luidthatof  many  previous  seasons,  «nd 
as  a  consequence  of  the  attention  then 
drawn  to  the  plants,  they  are  this  season 
destined, to  be  more  popular  than  ever> 
particnJarly  as  they  are '  now  being 
offered  at  cheaper  prices. 

And  all  this  is  how  it  should  be,  for  no 
hardy  plant  m^ore  justly  <leaerves  to  be 
popularised.  The  frec»dom  of  growth 
and  ease  of  culture,  the  enormous 
flawers.and  their  isxtraordinary  rat\ge  of 
color,  all  tend  to  make  the  Japanese  Iris 
one  of  the  most  desinble  of  garden 
plants.  Then  again,  for  home*  adorn- 
ment, it  has  no  equal;  as  a  cut  flower, 
i^OD  gathered  in  a  fresh  state  and  im- 
mediately put  in  water,  it  is  very  satis- 
factory, a^d  it  even  ships  well  with  a 
little  extra.  carcT;  and  even  if'  the  ex- 
panded b}o6m  does  suffer,  satisfaction 
will  be  ha^  fromthe  buck  which  open  up 
after  beii^g*  placed  in  water. 

As  regards  cultivation,* this  Iris  is  pos- 
sibly less  fastidious  than  are  the  major- 
ity of  highly  colored,  large-sized  flowers, 
for  it  can  be  found  succeeding  under  all 
sorts  of  different  conditions.  These 
Irises  like  to  have  their  toes,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  water  during  the  growing  and 
flowering  period,  and  if  such  can  be  ac- 
complished, it  would  be  well,  for  in  no 
other  way  can  the  largest  sised  perfect 
blooms  be  secured.  That  the  plant 
responds  to  such  treatment,  anyone 
would  admit  after  seeing  the  sunken  bed 
of  Japanese  Iris  in  the  grounds  of  Mrs. 
lack  Gardner,  at  Brookline,  Mass.  This 
lady  adopted  this  style  of  bed  after 
seeing  the  plants  growing  under  culti- 
vation in  their  Japanese  home.  The 
arrangement  is  simple  and  inexpensive, 
provided  that  water  is  easily  obtainable. 

The  bed  in  question  is  cut  out  of  a 
sloping  lawn,  being  deep  enough  to  allow 
the  flowers  when  expanded  to  be  on  a 
level  with  the  grass,  small  perforated 
water  pipes  are  placed  in  rows  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bed,  and  the  water  oozes 
oat  eontinuottsly.  Connections  are  so 
made  that  the  supply  is  put  on  or  off  at 
will.  There  is  nothing  about  the  con- 
trivance to  prevent  a  large  number 
of  people  from  employing  a  similar 
privilege. 

Maay  people  have  fountains  in  their 
gardens,  and  so  have  an  ideal  place  for 
these  Irises,  a  circle  of  which  would 
make  the  picture  perfect.  Or  perhaps 
nearby  there  is  a  small  pond  or  stream. 
What  place  more  desirable  than  on  the 
banks  of  either? 

Failing  any  of  these  conditions,  wbere 
there  is  no  water  to  fall  back  upon,  can 
"^  grow  Japanese  Iris  ?  Yes,  certainly ! 
There  are  several  large  establishments 
around  and  near  New  York  City  wh(;re 
the  plants  may  be  seen  growing  by  tbe 
acre  in  dry,  hot,  and  arid  soil,  and  under 
these  conditions  attain  a  wonderful  de- 
gree of  perfection.  All  the  attention 
they  have  received  is  good  deep  cultiva- 
tion and  a  liberal  dressing  of  rotted 
manure.  The  plants  are  put  out  in 
ordinary  nursery  rows,  set  wide  enough 
apart  to  allow  for  horse  cultivation— in 
other  words,  ordinarv  field  culture — yet 
last  summer,  toward  the  end  of  June 
and  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  July, 
when  we  visited  these  fields,  they  pre- 
sented a  wealth  of  floral  beauty. 

If  the  above  be  true,  then  of  this  hard, 
crude,  commercial  treatment  how  much 


more  satisfactory  would  the  plants  have 
been  under  tbe  watehf  ul  care<of  a  flower 
lover  in  the  home  plot  or  the  kitchen 
garden  border,  with  all  the  other  her- 
baceous and  perennial  plants? 

At  the  time  of  one  of  our  visits  to  one 
of  these  displays  last  summer  (July  ii) 
wo  made  the  following  notes  on  the 
varieties  then  seen,  and  to  us  appearing 
at  that  late  date  as  the  most  striking. 
Eclaire,  a  charming  white,  very  large 
flower,  measuring  eleven  inches  in 
diameter.  Another  good  white,  and 
which.isan  extcenaely  free  one,  that  can 
be  recommended  to  any  one,  is  Gold- 
bound.  The  flowers  are  from  nine  to 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  but  lack  the 
chastcness  of  Eclaire.  Mr.  Fell  is  per 
haps  the  most  floriferous  of  all  and  tbe 
color  is  very  effective,  being  alight  gray, 
sometimes  coming  almost  white;  tbe 
stem  and  flower  are  the  most  erect  and 
rigid  of  any  we  notic,ed.  Mr.  Hood  is  a 
very  large  flower,  in  color  purple  and 
gray.  Isabella  is.  a  blue  acd  gray  flower, 
and  a  favorite  with  all.  Oriole  easilv 
ranks  as  one  of  tbe  best  in  the  high 
colors,  being  a  solid,  crimson-purple. 
Blue  Jay  is  aptly  descnbtd  by  its  name, 
and  is  a  very  free  variety.  Crimson 
Tuft  is  another  very  good,  highly-col- 
ored flower.  Chamseleon  is  a  beautifully 
blue  gray  marbled  flower,  very  pharm- 
ing.  Apollo  ranks  as  one  of  the  best 
dark  blues.  Zenobe  is  a  light  blue  of 
immense  size.  Prince  Camille  do  Rohan 
is  most  likely  the  darkest  of  all  purples, 
very  solid,  even  and  very  large.  Hyde 
Park  ranks  well  as  a  light  blue.  Fay 
Templeton  is  a  delightful  purple.  Coro- 
net is  a  very  rich  dark  purple.  Dinah 
is  a  very  pleasing  light  gray.  New  York 
is  a  massive  flower,  a  fine  combination 
of  purple  and  lilac  in  color.  Mount 
Hood  is  a  grand  light  blue.  Blue  Dan- 
ube is  a  grand  massive  flower  of  the 
color  named. 

Our  colored  supplement  is  from  a 
painting  made  from  varieties  in  the 
collection  of  Messrs  Siebrecbt  &  Son, 
New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 


Forcing  Varieties  of  Tomatoes. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  American  Gar- 
dening I  noticed  some  remarks  on 
Lorillard  and  Sutton's  Best  of  All  as 
fine  forcing  tomatoes.  We  grew  Loril- 
lard four  or  five  years  ago,  but  discard- 
ed It,  practically  because  It  did  not  set 
freely  enough  and  also  because  its 
shape  is  not  what  we  like  in  an  Indoor 
tomato.  Sutton's  Best  of  All  we  grew 
last  year,  also  Sutton's  Earliest  of  All, 
but  neither  of  them  proved  equal  to 
other  kinds  we  are  growing. 

For  indoor  work  during  the  past  win- 
ter we  used  Chemln.  Eclipse.  Nichol- 
son's Hybrid,  and  May's  Favorite.  The 
first  named  fruits  freely  enough,  but  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  fruit  is  liable 
to  come  hollow;  a  great  improvement 
on  Chemln  is  Eclipse,  which  we  have 
now  grown  two  winters,  it  Is  an  enor- 
mous cropper,  fruit  of  fine  shape  and 
firm.  For  early  forcing  to  fruit  dur- 
ing December  and  January  Nicholson's 
Hybrid  is  superb.  This  variety  was 
raised  by  Mr.  W.  Nicholson  of  Fram- 
Ingham,  Mass.  The  fruit  is  not  large, 
averaging  six  to  eight  to  the  pound,  but 
is  of  first-class  quality  and  averages 
five  to  nine  fnilts  per  bunch.  For 
ripening  after  February  Mny's  Favor- 
Its  Is  very  fine.  The  fruit  Is  firm,  rich- 
ly colored  and  larger  than  the  other 
forcing  kinds  named. 

This  year  we  are  testing  a  new  va- 
riety named  Comet,  which  we  found 
extensively  used  In  Scotland  and  the 
North  of  England  last  summer.  It 
promisee  to  be  even  better  than 
Eclipse.    Both  these  varieties  were  of 


Scotch    origin,    being    introduced    by 
Austin  &  McAslan,  of  Glasgow. 

Respecting  the  number  of  fruits,  a 
tomato  plant  will  carry  and  ripen  in 
winter,  everything,  of  course,  depends 
on  the  setting  qualities  of  the  variety. 
From  Nicholson's  Hybrid,  our  earliest 
winter  sort,  we  average  fifty  fruits  per 
plant;  May's  Favorite  will  yield  thirty- 
five  to  forty-five;  Chemin  fifty,  and 
Eclipse  even  more.  Some  of  our  plants 
have  given  us  as  many  as  seventy-five 
fruits,  fine  ones,  too;  some  bunches 
have  carried  nine  to  thirteen  fruits,  aU 
of  good  size. 

Our  plants  are  all  grown  In  ten-Inch 
pots,  are  allowed  only  two  feet  of 
space  each,  and  have  one  lateral  be- 
sides the  main  stem.  The  main  stem 
Is  allowed  to  carry  six  to  seven 
bunches  and  the  side  lateral  four 
bunches.  From  twenty  plants  of 
BIclIpae  we  have  gathered  in  all  1,260 
fruits. 

We  prefer  pot  culture  to  planting  In 
benches  for  several  reasons;  the  fiow- 
ers  set  more  freely,  stimulants  can  be 
applied  more  frequently  (we  use  sheep 
manure  chiefly),  the  roots  being  more 
under  control,  there  is  lena  liability  to 
"club  foot"  and  fewer  hollow  fnilts. 
Then  the  pots  can  be  moved  if  occa^ 
sion  requires,  which  means  something 
where  space  Is  limited.  We  make  our 
first  sowing  toward  the  end  of  July, 
and  usually  pick  fruit  from  these  by 
the  end  of  October.  Have  not  been 
without  fruit  for  a  week  during  the 
past  four  years. 

W.  N.  CRAIG,  Taunton,  Mass. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Peas  and   Sparrows  —  Conditions  in 
Australia. 

It's  a  long  cry  from  here  to  your  head* 
quarters,  but  I  take  upon  myself,  on  behalf 
of  your  correspondent  of  January  30 
(W.  T.  A.,  Melrose,  Mass.),  to  give  the  plan  ' 
which  is  used  in  this  colony  to  keep  spar- 
rows from  destroying  green  peas  when  just 
above  ground.  It  is  simply  to  run  lines  of 
bhtck  cotton  alongside  or  over  the  rows 
about  one  inch  high.  The  sparrow  is  a  very 
suspicions  bird,  and  the  moment  be  touches 
the  cotton  he  clears.  Lines  of  strawt>enies 
may  be  protected  in  the  same  way.  The 
English  sparrow  is  in  these  colonies  a 
frightful  pest,  and  their  numbers  are  only 
kept  down  by  payment  of  bonuses  to  beys 
upon  eggs  and  heads.  They  breed  all  the 
year  round,  as  our  winters  are  not  cold 
enough  to  stop  their  supplies  of  food. 
What  with  sparrows,  rabbits,  and  foxes,  all 
of  which  have  been  introduced  here,  the 
settlers  have  a  bad  time.  One  cannot 
conceive  of  the  vast  quantities  of  rabbits 
and  the  destruction  of  herbage  they  accom- 
plish without  having  seen  them.  Fences  of 
1  J^-lnch  wire  mesh  3  feet  high  are  the  only 
remedy  to  keep  them  out  from  cultivation. 
Thousands  of  miles  of  such  fence  are  in 
use,  while  trapping  and  poisoning  is  every 
day  work  all  over  the  colony,  and  is  super- 
vised by  Government  inspectors. 

After  a  bad  setback  through  land-plung- 
ing, our  colony  is  now  making  way  again. 
Oar  butter  shipments  are  an  ever-increasing 
trade,  which  pays  milk  producers  from  6  to 
7  cents  per  gallon  for  milk.  No  need  of 
barns  er  storage  of  food,  for  cattle  graze  all 
the  year  round.  Shipments  of  apples  and 
other  fruits  are  yearly  increasing,  being 
made  under  refrigerators.  We  are  now 
putting  grapes  into  London  by  this  means 
and  realizing  good  prices.  Tne  production 
of  gold  keeps  steadily  increasing. 

We  have  just  gone  to  poll  to  elect  a 
federal  convention,  with  a  view  to  form  the 
whole  group  of  these  colonies  into  one  com- 
monwealth, which,  as  has  long  since  been 
proved,  will  add  materially  to  our  prosperity. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  this  being  my 
third  year  as  a  subscriber  to  American 
Gardening,  I  find  that  the  value  received 
far  exceeds  my  outlay,  and  the  balance  con- 
stantly increases  in  my  favor. 

—L.  T.  Chambers,  Melbourne,  Australia 
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Russian  Fruits. 

Under  the  head,  "Some  Russian  His- 
tory In  Iowa"  (page  129),  the  words 
used  and  resolutions  quoted  give  a 
false  Impression.  The  truth  is  that 
we  have  sent  out  for  trial  in  a  small 
way  the  most  promising  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  plums,  prunes,  peaches, 
shrubs,  etc.,  of  Eastern  Burope  and 
Central  Asia.  The  reports  from  care- 
ful amateurs  are  specially  farorable, 
as  an  almost  Invariable  rule. 

The  apples,  pears  and  many  shrubs 
have  naturally  proven  most  valuable 
in  North  Iowa,  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Vermont,  and  the  cold  North  generally, 
as  have  some  of  the  cherries  and 
plums. 

South  of  the  forty-second  parallel 
the  East  European  plums,  cherries  and 
peaches  have  proven  specially  valu- 
able. If  your  space  will  permit,  we 
can  send  you  from  all  parts  of  the 
West  reports  from  our  trial  stations  as 
favorable  as  that  I  inclose,  by  Mr.  Cur- 
tis. This  is  selected  for  the  reason 
that  he  is  widely  known  as  a  careful 
experimenter  with  long  experience, 
and  as  a  judge  of  good  fruits;  his  lo- 
cation is  like  that  of  Southeast  Iowa. 

Our  labor  in  securing  a  wide  test  of 
these  fruits,  shrubs,  etc.,  is  now  about 
completed.  In  1898  we  will  be  able 
to  close  for  good  the  College  Nursery 
so  severely  criticised  by  three  or  four 
of  our  Iowa  friends.  The  new  crosses 
and  hybrids  of  fruits,  roses,  etc.,  we 
are  now  testing  will  be  distributed 
without  cost  to  planters,  as  from  the 
other  experiment  station.  Our  nur- 
sery work  was  forced  on  us,  as  with- 
out it  the  real  value  of  these  new  fruits 
would  never  have  been  known.— I.  L. 
BUDD. 

The  report  referred  to  follows: 

RBPORT  OP  B.   O.  CURTIS  OP  PARIS, 

ILL.,  ON  BTEW^  PLUMS  AND 

CHBRRIES. 

The  Russian  cherries  with  me  are  a  great 
auccess.  In  1895  the  severe  freeze  on  the 
"  14th  of  May  killed  all  my  cherrieA.  except 
on  the  Bnglish  Morello  and  the  Cerise  de 
Osthelm.  In  1896  the  cherry  crop  was  good. 
All  the  Ruflsian  varieties  were  loaded  with 
fruit.  Cerise  de  Osthelm  again  produced  a 
heavy  crop  of  delicious  fruit.  Thia  la  very 
late  and  equal  to  Bnglish  Morello  in  pro- 
ductlvenees,  and  superior  to  it  in  hardiness 
and  quality. 

1  prize  the  Russian  cherries  for  their 
hardiness  of  tree,  quality  of  fruit  and  for 
early  and  profuse  bearing.  I  have  had  them 
for  ten  years  and  have  not  lost  a  tree  from 
transplanting  or  any  other  cause. 

Early  Morello  (Orel  No.  23)  ripened  the 
23d  of  May  last  season.  The  trees  were 
full,  the  fruit  large  and  of  very  good  qual* 
Ity.  This  is  the  earliest  I  have  known  cmy 
variety  of  cherry  to  ripen.  Its  size  and 
keeping  after  ripe  are  worthy  of  special  no« 
tice. 

The  Russian  plums  have  come  to  stay.  1 
have  been  planting  them  now  for  ten  years 
and  have  not  lost  a  tree  and  have  not  seen 
the  least  damage  on  ihem,  except  one  tree 
of  Maruraka,  with  stem  five  feet  high,  which 
is  sunscalded  on  the  south  side.  Another 
tree  of  same  variety,  with  a  low  stem,  is 
perfect.  Both  of  these  bore  a  full  crop  in 
1896  of  large,  nice  blue  plums  of  the  best 
quality  and  most  beautiful  appearance.  It 
was  a  sight  to  see  the  fruit  as  it  hung  on 
the  trees.  It  matured  perfectly  and  Is  one- 
third  larger  than  the  Communia.  Dame  Au- 
bert  Blue  is  the  largest  of  all  plums  I  have 
grown  or  seen.  Many  of  the  specimens 
measured  two  and  one-fourth  inches  in  di- 
ameter. Color,  dark  blue;  flesh  firm,  Juicy, 
rich  and  delicious.  It  is  equal  to  the  best 
Bnglish  varieties,  and  the  tree  is  a  perfect 
ironclad.  In  the  May  freeze,  in  1895,  the 
ground  froze  half  an  inch  deep.  This 
killed  all  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  on 
the  Lombard,  white  the  leaves  of  the  Com- 
munia and  the  Russian  plums  were  not 
damaged  in  the  least.  This  proves  the 
Communia  to  be  of  Russian  origin.  The 
leaves  of  the  English  plum  were  all  scorched 
by  that  freeze,  but  not  a  leaf  of  any  Rus- 


Scrofula 

'*Mj  little  son  wm  tfflioted  with  scrofula 
sores  and  he  was  weak  and  iloklj.  Oar  phj- 
sloian  reoommeoded  Hood's  Sanaparllla  and 
I  bought  a  bottle.  Before  he  had  Uken  all 
of  this  bottle  hla  face  began  to  break  out  with 
sores.  1  continued  giving  him  Hood's  Sar- 
iaparllla  until  be  had  taken  two  botMee.  The 
sores  were  then  healed  and  he  has  been  well 
and  heartj  e^er  since."  Z.  W.  Smith,  Big 
Shanty,  PennsylYania. 

Hood's  Sarsaparllla 

Is  the  Best^in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier 

Htfw^'a  Dilla  are  tasteless,  mild,  effeo- 
nOOa  8  Kills  tlve.  AU  druggists.   Me. 

OmanMntel Tt«M,  IrertrMiu  sad  Plsiitik   PrfOMr*> 
4aoedforl«7.    Jafan  Iry,  1  yesn,  ft-M  p«r  IM. 
B.  8.  PBTBR80N,  Heatrese,  New  Terk. 

MontroM  NurwrlM. 
Msntiop  Amerteaa  Qarfttniny  iilien  jtm  wrtU. 


ALL   THI   LATMT  NOVILTIIS 

AMD  WLum  iKAT  oaiTt  SB  HA»  BMSwaasa. 
Caaaas.  Italia  aad  Aastirta,  at  •!  eaeh. 

Il«w  ROMS,  N«w  rmltB.  NcwShnibfl.  N«w  Bolbt. 

lO  CmU  Ibr  $l.-4  for  M  iM,  Book  on  Otetf  IM 
MCM,  IM  oQti.  10  Ota.  OiOaloaQM  of  Mew  mad  Bsio 
PlMiti,  C3MI1  sad  Bolbt  tTM. 

A.  BLANC   4b  CO..    -    Philadelphia. 


DaRlth  lallhMfl  CtblMci. 

HtPORTEO  BBUABIE  SEED, 
Prices  on  application.     Catalogue  Fru, 
FRANK  N.  lAnLEt,  Seed  Grtwer  leebMlir.N.Y 
Mention  Amerietn  Oardsning  whsa  yes  wrtU. 

FLOWER    QUERIES. 

L  book  wrlttOB  la  QomMoim  aad  Aaawen,  dteawiac 
MS  toplM  on  aowor  eultoro.  .la  tea  ehoMmaiifolkm: 

Chap,  ly .-Boms.   Cfhap.  V.— Tla«  «•  CMmban.  Ojip. 
yrZ^shrabo.  Chap.  VlL-»B»a«  aad  Patm».  Oaajm^ 

Chap.  X.^FIoral  Hlnti.^KT«t7  oae  who  lowaad eilfl> 


LOTUS  OF  TBB  NXLK. 


XHB    COVRIKR,  Cftatbani.  N.  T. 

Mention  Amerlosa  Oardsoinv  when  yov  viit* 

lEI  (lElTHHK  II FUKR. 

If  yon  want  to  know  aboat  tibcm  Md 
to  ots.  for  Mrs.  TheodosU  B.  ShsfUflrt'i 


FISWSffVa 

Many  New  Becealaa,  New 
Rare  Oa<ea»  sto.,  not  offerad  bj  < 

VMtiim-liy-tli«-8M,    -     CirilforBli' 

Mention  Amerlosa  Gardenlac  whsa  yee  ^^ 


FLORA  of  JAPM16MJF0MU 

Chtoeee  Naroistas,  over  100  varieties 
of  Uhr  Beiee.  CameMtt,  Pataat,  eto. 

HARDYPUMT8,  Japan  Maplet,  Iris  K.. 
Cleiaalls.  CaeM,  Ttower  Seeds  and 

seeds  of  the  most  interesting  and 
beautiful  planU  of  California  and  Japan. 

Send  for  our  richly  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
48  pages  giving  full  desci  lotions  of  above. 

^r%^  mmmmmM  *  OO..  Am  Praaeleee.  Oal. 

(BSTABLIRHBO  1878). 

town   TREES. 

First-class  and  prices  reasonable  at  the 
Seothem  Iowa  Nursery. 
All  kinds  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Plants.    Send 
vonr  nafiie  and  address  for  Catalogue  and 
Prices  to 

A,  TROTH.  CantrlK  lowa> 

AaUATIG 
GARDENING 

WATSRLILIEB,  Leaf- 
let free.  Egyptian  and  Ja- 
pan Lotus,  Victoria  Regla. 
we  carry  a  full  line  of 
Aquatics  and  things  needed 
In  water  gardening.  Japan 
Irises,  Bamboos,  and  hardy 
ornamental  Reeds,  Grasses 
and  Perennials.  Plana  and 
estimates  furnished,  and 
selections  of  varieties  made 
upon  request.  See  annual 
calendar. 

HENRY  A.DREER. 

Phlladelphis,  Ps. 
Mention  American  Gardening  whon  yon  wrtta. 

SURPLUS   OF        — 

Peach  and 
Grapes... 

I  have  a  surplus  of  HILL'S  CHILI.  GOLD 
DROP,  KALAMAZOO,  ST.  JOHN,  WAGER, 
LEWIS  SEEDLING,  CROSBY,  and  ELDER. 
TA,  8  to  4  ft.,  line  stocky  trees  that  I  offer  to 
clean  up  for  iH  cts.  each,  F.  O.  B.  .;ars. 

A  few  New  Prolific  at  8  cts.  Also  have  50,000 
Grape  Vines  for  sale  at  lowest  living  prices. 
This  is  strictly  first-class  stock,  and  I  offer  at 
these  prices  only  to  close  out  as  I  need  money. 

F.  L.  WRIGHT,  Plainfield,  Mich. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


ROSES 


Perpetaal.] 
the  best  Tar 


a  yaap  aU,  flaU^rown  plaate  of  HjWd 

the\>estTJuiett«stnietpnaina.    ^ri»««*»«SJ'i3* 
W.  E.  WALLACE,  MaraerywA*  Bartftr4,  Cm. 

Menuon  American  Gardening  when  yoa  wrtia 

lortorry,  BtBfonlaPrtfitui  Jipulrin 

Per  Ornamental 

HEDGES. 

NAROY  ROSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS. 

Write  for  Prices  ta 

FUR  out  lOISERT,  OAI  PUI.  lU. 

MsntioB  ABBsrlesn  Oardenlnc  when  yoe  ertta 


Addreaa  P.  O.  Bax  ««».    ALBAlfY.  S.  T. 

HaTlna dtopoaad  of  •evaral  of  «nyjrreeBhoM2i»dlttJ 

for  Bale  the  exceas.  oonaiKiiic  of  «*ajr«»ter  pwJ^S 
thechofowtfpecimen.  of  my  collec&on  fortteMjs 
Tear*,  either  sinaiy  or  In  qoantitiea.  They  are  au  va 
eetaMi«hed.  in  fine  oonditton.  and  many  cannot  b*  <*- 


eetaDiunea,  in  ime  vuuuiwuu.  auu  ni^iij 
talned  In  any  other  oolleotlon  in  America 
A  printed  flat  eent  on  apfthcatton    «»-»— 


ableprlcea. 


^K. 


Saletmadeatraaoa 
CORKIMO. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  yes  erlte. 


m 


BERRY  BASKETS 


AHD 


CRATES 

of  all  klnda.    Also  matMjl 
I  n  the  Plat.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  LSfc 

WEBSTER   BASKET    COMPANY, 

WBB9TBB,  lM>ek  Box  48,  Monroe  Co.,  W.T 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  wrtt^ 


Mention  Amerlosa  Gardening  when  yon  «nta 


April  24.  i8q7. 
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sijui  was  changed  in  color.  The  trees  seem 
«0  hardy  as  any  forest  tree. 

The  Long  Blue,  Leipsic,  Hungarian  and 
'White  Nicholas  produced  plentiful  crops 
the  past  aeaaon. 

The  Ruseian  plume  I  have  are  all  hardy, 
productive  and  superior  in  quality.  The 
English  pluma  are  tender  in  tree  and  will 
l>e  winter-killed  when  it  is  cold  enough  to 
Iciil  peach  trees. 


HBIDERS'  IOTE8_ilD  GOIIBITS. 

This  SMC«  Is  devoted  to  short  notes  of  ei^erl- 
and  0" 


^  ohservatlon,  hat  not  necessarily  reflect 
tng  our  own  opinions.  Too,  readsr,  are  trying 
new  varieties,  new  Implements,  new  methods.  Let 
^is  have  yoar  verdict— short,  pointedly.  Poesibly 
yon  may  wish  to  comment  on  statements  found  in 
thiM  or  previoas  Issaes  or  to  offer  suggestions ;  let  as 
hear  what  yoo  have  to  say.  In  the  mnltitade  of 
coansel  therwis  wtidom  and  safety.    Write  as  often. 

James  Grape.— Nothing  but  absence 
from  home  and  the  stress  of  many  duties 
have  prevented  a  sooner  writing  to  thank 
y*»a  for  the  premium  of  two  Green  Mouc- 
tain  vines,  which  came  nicely  packed  and 
began  to  jcrovr  at  once.  We  are  all  much 
pleased  with  American  Gardening.  We 
liave  tn  this  section  (the  tidewater  district 
of  N.  C.)  the  James  Grape.  There  seems  to 
be  no  *'  bunch  "  grape  to  equal  it  in  flavor, 
while  its  size  and  productiveness  are  won- 
derful. I  have  frequently  measured  berries 
35^  inches  round— a  moderate  estimate— 
aad  a  crop  of  say  from  30  to  60  bushels  of 
frait  per  vine.  In  bearing  capacity  and 
g:eaeral  habit  it  resembles  the  Scqppernong, 
though  I  believe  it  will  live  further  frofh  the 
sea.  The  James  Grape  was  found  a  wild 
Mtiscadine  seedling,  in  the  woods  of  Pitt 
Co.,  N.  C,  a  few  years  after  the  war.  In 
the  month  of  November,  Dr.  0'Has:an,  ot 
OrecnviUc,  N.  C  ,  arrivinar  in  the  country, 
met  a  man  who  showed  him  some  uncom- 
monly fine  fruit.  The  doctor  tasted  them 
aad  inquired  where  they  came  from.  Mr. 
James  told  him,  and  was  advised  to  return 
to  the  spot  and  dig  up  the  root,  which  he 
did.  The  original  vine,  in  an  immense 
arbor,  still  adorns  his  premises.  I  enclose  a 
«hort  account  of  the  variety  from  the  cata- 
logue of  Mr.  .Warren,  of  Greenville.  By  the 
way,  I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  producea  hybrid  between  the  Vitisrotun- 
difoliaor  Scuopernong family  and  the  bunch 
grapes.— A.  G.,  Kingston,  N.  C. 

[Prof.  Mnnson.  we  believe,  has  hvbridf:  of 
Scnppernong  and  Herbemont  (Vitis  ^sti- 
valis.— Ed.] 

Spiraea  as  a  Hed|(e  Plant.— For  an 

ornamental  hedee  I  have  seen  nothing  equal 
to  Spirsa  Van  Houttei.  We  set  the  plants 
18  inches  apart   in    the  hedge  row.  using 

giants  one  to  three  feet  high,  as  we  may 
ave  them.  After  the  blooming  season  is 
past,  we  cut  the  plants  back  pretty  well, 
after  which  the  new  growth  forms  a  beauti- 
ful hedge.  We  usually  allow  the  hedge  to 
attain  a  height  of  about  four  feet,  though 
where  a  lower  screen  is  desired  they  will 
bear  cutting  down  to  about  two  teet.  Few 
shrubs  bear  shearing  or  training  better  than 
this.  Van  Houttei  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the 
Spiraeas,  and  when  in  bloom  in  early  sum- 
mer is  one  of  the  very  finest  of  all  hardy 
shrubs.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  also 
jifraceful  and  pleasing  at  all  times.— E.Y.  T., 
Irvington,  Ind. 

Premlnmn  at  Shows.— I  read  with  in" 
terest  the  article  of  W.  H.  W.,  Mass.,  in 
your  is^ue  of  April  10,  urging  some  plan  by 
which  premiums  may  be  offered  at  flower 
and  fruit  fairs  to  interest  small  growers. 
Pot  the  oa^it  two  years  we  have  had  a 
flower  and  fruit  fair  here,  which  I  think  has 
done  much  good  in  our  place  by  encourag- 
ing our  citizens  to  g:row  the  best,  especially 
in  flowers,  and  leads  some  tn  grow  them 
who  have  not  in  the  past,  and  cannot  but 
add  to  the  beauty  of  our  homes  and  city  and 
to  the  welfare  of  our  people.  We  offer  as 
premiums  choice  of  six  Hyacinths,  six  Nar- 
cissis.  twenty-five  Tulips,  fifty  Crocus,  etc. 
And  we  find  that  by  some  systematic  work 
we  can  get  a  very  nice  exhibit,  and  by 
charging  a  small  admission  fee  it  can  be 
made  to  pay  expenses  and  more.  We  bar 
professional  florists  from  competing  for 
premiums.  It  certainlv  has  had  a  good 
influence  in  our  city,  and  now  many  inquire 
if  we  are  goin^^  to  have  the  flower  show 
this  year.— J.  F,  M.,  Ohio. 


ThislltUe  plctare  will  comeJM 
i  home  with  telling  force  to  many  8B 
,  a  tired  and  overworked  farmer^  l|j 
;  wife,  who  has  often  felt  that  she  |! 
t  could  not  longer  stand  the  strain  IS 
I  and  who  flnallj  succumbed  to 
f  disease.    Poor  woman!   Do  you ! 
[not know  that  there  is  within t._, 
J  youp  easy  reach  a  remedy  that  4j 
[will    quickly    restore   you   tof 


BRIGHT8  DISEASE 
URINARY  TROUBLES 
GENERAL  DEBILITY 
AND  MALARIA 

I  and  all  diseases  caused  by  dis-SrJ 
I  ordered  Eidneysand  Liver.  It  isjl " 

a  purely  vegetable   compound  J 
/  whieh  has  cured  thousaaaifflk  and! 

will  cure  you.    It^s  name  is 


5e  sized  bottle  or  new  style       M 
erone  at  your  nearest  store  4^ 

Mention  American  Qardening  when  yon  write. 

-"■^•S««i«o  DAHLIAS 

•1.00  per  doB.  Catalogue  Free. 

LOTHROP  a  IIBBIRt.  E.  Bridpwttor,  lus. 

Vfentlon  American  QaHtenlns  when  yon  write. 

Lawns  and  Gardens 

How  to  Beautify  the  Home  Lot,  the  Pleasure 
Ground,  and  Garden.  By  N.  JONSSON-ROSE. 
With  179  plans  and  illustrations  by  the  author. 
Large  8vo.  gilt  top  (in  a  hox),  $3.50. 

Contents:— On  the  Study  of  Natural 
Scenery— Implements — The  Plan — Grad- 
ing— Drives  and  Walks — Grouping  and 
Massing  of  Trees  and  Shrubs — Detached 
Groups  and  Specimen  Plants— On  the 
Proper  Use  of  Herbaceous  Plants — The 
Lawn — Bocks  and  Water — Flower  Beds 
and  Borders — Hedges— Buildings  and  En- 
closures—On the  Embellishment  of  the 
Dwelling  House  —  The  Orchard  and 
Kitchen  Garden  —  After-treatment  —  De- 
ciduous Trees  —  Coniferous  Trees  — 
Flowering  Trees— Ornamental  Shrubs — 
Creepers  and  Vines— Herbaceous  Plants 
— Index  of  Common  Names— Index  of 
Botanical  Names. 

Mr.  Jdnsson-Rose  is  landscape  gardener  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Parks  in  New  York 
City.  Under  his  direction,  Morningslde  Park 
has  lately  been  replanted  and  improved,  and 
he  is  now  engaged  in  laying  out  Riverside 
Park  according  to  plans  made  by  himself. 

This  book  is  intended  to  be  a  help  loalllovers 
of  gardening,  as  applied  ♦©  home  surroundings; 
a  useful  aid  to  every  owner  of  a  country  resi- 
dence, to  village  improvement  societies,  land- 
scape 'gardeners,  and  young  students  of  the 
art.  It  treats  of  the  practical  side  of  landscape 
gardening,  describes  the  best  hardy  plants,  and 
points  out  the  proper  Uhe  of  each. 

Q.  P.   PUTNAM'S  SONS, 

New  York  and  London. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 
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Is  a  vigorous  feeder  an<}  re- 
sponds well  to  liberal  fertiliza- 
tion. On  com  lands  the  yield 
increases  and  the  soil  improves 
if  properly  treated  with  fer- 
tilizers containing  not  under 
7%  actual 

Potash. 

A  trial  of  this  plan  costs  but 
little  and  is  sure  to  lead  to 
profitable  culture. 

All  about  Potash — the  reaoluof  its  use  by  actual  as* 

periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  Statea   h 

told  in  a  litde  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 

nail  free  to  any  jEmner  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Naaaan  Su,  New  Yak* 

Mention  American.  G«r(|«nlng  wben  you  write. 

EARN  A  BICYCLE 

600  HecoBd  IUii4  WkMbk    Att 

~'  iket.    Good  as  kxw.  95  to 

915.    New    High   Grade  *0e 

modeli,  fully  fuanuit«ed   $19 


„  ,J«.  fi|»eetal  Clear' 
ina  SaSk.  Shipped  any- 
where on  approTal. 
We  wiH  give  a  rmponsible  mA. 
in  each  town  A-ee  ■••  of  aample 
whMl  to  introduM  them.  Oar 
^  reputation  u  wall  known  throaeh- 
oat  rhnr/^qntTT.Wrlia  at  eaee  far  o«r  «*>Mtalofcr 
N.  L.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Wabash  Ave., Chicago, HI 
Mention  American  Cktrden'lng  wSien  you  write. 
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^^^  DEALERS  OF 

^^  AMERICA. 

JMFFor  pamphlets 
JKnT        address 

Kir    B.  HAMMOND. 
P^         nthkM|.rn. 
Hudson.  N.  Y 
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TWO  VALUES  FOR  ONE  PRICE. 

Bvery  user  of  Page  fenoe  Rets  full  Tain e  in  the 
war  or  protection  for  crops  and  stock.  Then  there 
is  the  satlsluctlon  In  huvinKthe  b««t  article  there 
is  made,  somotbinff  durable,  something  tbatacto- 
ally  adds  valne  to  the  promises.  Better  think  of 
this.    Write  us  and  InvestiKute. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
Mention  American  Oardening  when  you  wriu. 

EstabiishBd  44  Years. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 

Commission  Dealers 

100  lirray  St.,  NEW  YORI. 
Pmlts,  Poultry,  Game,  Bgg8, 

ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE   TAKEN  ON  COMMISSION 

HOT  HOUSE  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 
Petition  American  Oardening  when  you  write. 
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Market  Qardeoersii 

SHOULD  TRY  OUR 

W.  A  0.'e  8«lf -Blanchinfl  Ctleiy 

W.  A  D/t "Bennett's"  WbHe  Spine  Cuoumber  }  i 

W.  A  O.'e  Improved  Am.  H.  Crown  Parenlp    <  > 

W.  A  0.'e  Amerlean  Beauty  Pet 

W.  A  D/e  Deep  Scarlet  Forcing  Radieh 

W.  A  D/t  Improved  WbHe  Buah  Squaeh 

Denrtptlra  CfttalogUH  Tv,  br  nwlL 

WEEBER  1  BON.  «-*  SSlSSf  "^ 

114  Chambers  St.,  KSW  TOKK. 


Montton  Amarlcaa  Qardontm  when  yoo  write. 


AUCTION  5AtE5. 

iiiaiiiLiioiu^ 

wm  sell  at  their  rooms,  SS-54  Dej  Street,  New 
Tork  Ctty,  ae  f oUowa : 

Wednesday,  April  98, 11  A«M. 

A  cholM  assortment  of  Roses.  In  tmndlos  of  ten. 
In  ten  varieties.  A  large  onantlty  of  well  Imdded 
Ohent  Aaalcas,  aleo  Hardy  Rhododendrons.  Sprtng 
Bnlhs  of  all  kinds  wll^  also  be  offered. 

Friday,  AprU  80,  11  A«M. 

Boees,  Noraary  Stock.  Gladioli,  Tnberoees,  Oala- 
dlams,  600  LUlom  Qiganteom,  fiOO  Pancratium 
Oarihienm. 

At  each  sale  will  be  offered  a  choice  aaeortment  ef 
house  plants,  Flcns,  Palms,  etc.,  and  a  fall  line  of 
Bedding  stock. 

Goods  on  Tlew  morning  of  salee.   Catalogues  f^ee. 
i  AmsHean  Gardenlag  wiion  yog  wriU. 


BLEARY  A  CO.,  ^^-rs^r^'SSf: 

Auctioneers  of  Planta,  Bulbs,  etc.,  will  sell  at 
auction  on 

Wedaesday,  April  88,  at  11  AJdL,  with  a 
eoaiplete  assortment  of  Irish  Grown  Boses, 
Nursery  Stock,  Tuberoses,  Caladiums,  Dahllaa, 
Canna  Roots,  Gladioli,  also  Holland  g^rown 
Roaes.  Rhododendrons,  Axaleaa,  Viburnum,  etc. 
Also  (lowering  and  bedding  planta. 

Tueaday  a  special  aale  of  Hydranffeaa. 
Balee  oreij  Taesday  and  Friday  hereafter. 

Catalogue  on  application. 
Meadoii  Ameriean  Qaidenteff  w<>en  yew  write. 

B.  I.  GIBDIEB  ft  Ca.. 

inFiltuttriot,IEWTORL 

Will  eeU  every  TUB8DAT  and  FBIDAT 
at  their  rooma  at  11  ikm.^a  |[eaeral  line  of 


Mvraery  Stoek  and  Spring  BnUMimd  a  larfo 
aaeortment  of  Beddlay  plants. 

Catalogue  on  application. 

Moatloii  Amerloaa  OarAenluff  when  y< 

PEACH  TREES  $2.  p^t^- 

LiatPree.  BELIiirOBH17BSlBTOO.,eeBeTa,H.T. 
Mention  Amerlean  Qaidening  when  you  write. 


AtTra  Mffn  Leading  kind,  best  kind  for  bed- 
iivlBR  wBBW  dlngandootflowerat  low  price. 
PANSY  PLANTS,  6  cts.  each.  large  planU,  too 
large  to  send  by  maU.    Bnglleh  fry,  4  ft.  high,  16 


cts.  Honey snckle,  8  years  old,  sweet  loented, 
each  10  cte.,  by  expreee.  Oamatleno,  rooted 
cuttings*  etc 

HBNBI  BEAULIBV,   Wvedharee,  N.  T. 
Mention  American  Oardenlnff  when  yon  write. 

A  Superfine  Mlzture,  made  up  of 
Terr  beat  named  Tarletlee  anp 
choice  nn-named  seedlings.  Fine 
bk>omlng  bulbe  at  $1.00  per  100, 
•8.00  per  1000;    by  ezprera,  porchaser*8  expense. 

J.  A.  REEO.  (Bladiolat  SpecltlM),  CANTON,  OHIO. 
Mention  Amertoan  Garaenlng  when  yon  write. 

UTUS  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  YOUR, 

.VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

FOR    SPRING    AND    SUMMSR. 

We  grow  a  fall  line  of  all  the  desirable  varieties. 
We  offer  Tomato,  Lettuce,  Cabbage,  Celery 
and  Sweet  Potato  plants  at  35  cenu  per  100 ;  91.25 
per  1000.  For  prlcee  on  large  qnantltlee,  please 
apply  to 

R.  VINCENT,  JR.  k  SON,  White  Marsh,  Md. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


PRIVATE    GARDENERS. 

Auctloa  Sales. 

Wedneeday,  AprU  US.— Hardy  Rosea,  Stand- 
ard Roaes,  Lilacs,  Hydrangeas,'  Nursery 
Stock,  Sprinir  Bulbs  and  Boadinir  ^anta,  At 
BUiott's  Rooms,  New  York. 

Roses,  General  NdrserT  Stdck,  Bulha,  Rhodo- 
dendrona,  Asaleaa,  and  Bedding  planta,  at 
deary's  Rooms,  New  York. 

PsBOnies,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  and  Bed- 
dins:  planta,  at  Gardners'  Rooms,  New  York. 

Friday,  April  80..Sales  will  also  be  held 
as  indicated  above. 

Appolntnieiits  and  Doings. 

Ganfeoerv  and  otben  knowtng  ot  recent 
uppoiDtmenU  and  moriagw  are  nquetUd  to. 
torward  pArtieulan  ot  the  aanie  forpubttea- 
Hod  In  thia  column.    No  ehnrga  Im  made. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Palmer,  who  was  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Groprge  Ripley's  fine  place  and  green- 
houses at  Andover,  Mass.,  for  5>^  years,  is 
now  Idoking  for  an  immediate  engagement,' 
as  will  be  seen  by  his  advertisement  in 
another  column. 

David  Norris,  lately  gardener' to  W.  E.G. 
Bradley,  Esq.,  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  is  now 
ont  of  a  situation,  and  is  in  New  York  look- 
ing for  another  place. 

Mr.  G.  Atkinson,  for  ten  years  foreman 
for  T.  H.  Spaulding,  Orange,  N.  J.,  leavea 
his  position  on  account  of  Mr.  Spauldinff*8 
having  sold  his  place,  and  has  engaged  with 
Mr.  Herman,  of  Orange,  who  expects  to 
erect  a  large  range  of  glass  during  the 
summer. 

Arthur  T.  Caparn,  who  for  seveml  years 
has  been  connected  with  the  firm  of  Pitcher 
&  Manda,  is  now  associated  with  his  father 
in  the  landscape  sardening  business  under 
the  firm  name  of  Caparn  Co.,  with  offices  at 
oas  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  also  at 
Summit,  N.J. 

Messrs.  Siebrecht  &  Son,  of  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.,  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of 
superintendents  and  head  gardeners  of 
parks,  cemeteries  and  public  places  to  their 
valuable  collection  of  New  Hybrid  Japan 
Iris,  which  they  are  now  offering.  Price 
list  and  descriptions  thereof,  will  be  found 
on  page  31a,  this  issue.— ^^v. 

Madison,  N.  J. 

The  Morris  County  Horticultural  Society 
met  April  14,  President^  Herring  ton  in  the 
.  chair.  At  the  roll  call  23  Aembers  answered 
present.  Six  new  names  were  presented  as 
candidates  for  active  membership.  A  com- 
mittee of  six  members  was  appeinted  to 
make  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  fall  show;  the  Madison  committee  to 
consist  of  J.  Jones,  W.  Reed,  and  C.  H. 
Atkins;  Morristown  to  be  represented  by 
W.  H.  Thomas,  H.  C.  Holmes,  and  W. 
Hanson. 

The  lecturer  for  the  evening  was  C.  H. 
Atkins, and  the  subject  selectcdby  him  was 
the  *'  Fertilization  and  Mimicry  of  Orchids." 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  the  use  of  48 
diagrams  and  colored  charts,  and  quite  a 
collection  of  living  flowers.     Mr.  Atkins 

fave  abundant  evidence  of  a  thorough 
nowledge  of  his  subject,  also  of  a  great 
amount  of  labor  in  preparing  his  material. 
The  marvelous  details  ef  the  life  history  of 
the  flower,  and  its  peculiar  construction 
and  organisation  for  the  preservation  of  the 
species  were  elaborately  dealt  with.  In  the 
mimicry  of  Orchids  some  very  amusing 
points  were  brought  out.  The  lecture  was 
well  received,  and  a  very  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Atkins  at  the 
close. 

It  may  be  added  that  this  young  Society 
is  giving  ample  evidence  of  being  a  very 
real  and  live  organisation,  its  membership 
is  increasing  very  rapidly,  and  excellent 
woric  is  being  done.  The  next  meeting  will 
ta^e  the  form  of  a  social  gathering. 

Lenox,  ilass.,  Horticultural  Society. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held 
April  17,  Mr.  T.  Farquhar,  of  Boston,  gave  a 
most  interesting  lecture  on  '*  A  Trip  to  the 
Seed  and  Bulb-growing  Establishments  of 
Europe."  Mr.  R.  Farquhar  illustrated  the 
same  by  the  aid  of  stereopticon  views. 
Some  sixty  members  and  friends  were 
present,  and  the  Society  felt  very  gratefu 


to  the  Messrs.  Farquhar  for  coming  such  s 
distance  to  entertain  them  at  so  bnsyatune, 
it  being  the  Saturday  before  Easter.  The 
motion  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Hesm 
Farquhar  received  a  cordial  response. 

This  ends  the  series  of  lectures  or  essays 
which  was  arranged  for  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  to  make  the  meetings  more 
interesting.  Such  well-known  men  as  Mr. 
P.  O'Mara,  Mr.  J.  N.  May,  Professor  Wat- 
son, of  the  Bnssey  Institute,  Rev.  Mr. 
Hutchins,  Mr.  £.  J.  Woods,  and  Mr.  I.  L. 
Powell,  of  Millbrook,  N,  Y.,  have  entertained 
and  instructed  the  members  at  the  varioas 
meetings,  and  the  concensus  of  opinion  is 
that  the  essays  have  been  an  undoubted 
success,  and  will  in  all  probability  be  re- 
peated.—E.  J. 


Nortluunptonv     Mass.     Hortlcnttnrri 
Society. 

The  Second  Annual  Spring  Exhibition  ivas 
held  in  the  City  Hall,  on  AprU  6,  7  and  8. 
and  was  a  great  success ;  the  hall  being 
filled  almost  to  overflowimg  with  sprinr 
blooming  plants  and  flowers,  and  althoiu( 
the  weather  waa  not  all  that  could  bedesffM 
the  attendance  was  very  good. 

The  largest  exhibits  were  from  the  private 

freenhouses  of  E.  H.  R.  Lyman,  Esq.,  the 
mith  College  Botanic  Garden,  and  the 
greenhouses  ef  the  Northampton  Luaatie 
Asylum.  The  local  florists  also  made  good 
displays  of  well  grown  plants,  while  a  Utfge 
number  of  amateurs  brought  in  window  and 
house  plants,  a  feature  which  the  officert 
of  the  society  are  doing  all  they  possibly 
can  to  encourage.  Some  very  fine  Cycla- 
men were  exhibited  by  E.  H.  R.  Lyman, 
Esq. ,  (D.  McGregor  gardener) .  The  plants 
were  in  eight-inch  pots,  and'  carried  from 
100  to  X50  blossoms;  some  very  fine  pots  of 
Violets  were  also  shown  by  the  same  gentle- 
man in  addition  to  a  large  variety  of  other 
plants.  Some  seedling  plants  of  Primula 
obconica  in  lo-inch  pots,  and  carrying  i5> 
trusses  of  flowers,  came  from  the  Smith 
College  greenhouses,  also  some  specimen 
fancT  Pelargoniums,  3  feet  in  diameter,  in 
addition  to  a  varied  collection  of  sprinf 
flowering  plants  and  a  collection  of  Cacti 
and  Agaves  from  the  same  greenhoaaes. 
Mr.  G.  w.  Thornley,  gardener  at  the  Asylnn, 
showed  some  very  fine  Easter  Lilies,  Azaleas 
and  Cinerarias,  in  addition  to  a  collection  of 
well-grown  Rex  Begonias.  The  exhibits  of 
the  local  florists  consisted  chiefly  of  Easter 
Lilies,  Cinerarias,  Azaleas,  Mnrguerites  and 
Carnations.  Some  very  good  window  sad 
house  plants  were  shown,  notably  a  plant  ef 
Nicotiana  affinis  in  full  bloom  and  6  feet 
high.  A  very  flne  seedling  Coleus  with 
leaves  6  inches  long  by  4  inches  wide  and 
well  colored;  an  Aracauria  excelsa  and 
several  well-grown  Palms,  Dracsnas, 
Begonias  and  Geraniums,  etc.,  were  exhib- 
ited by  amateurs.  The  society  is  in  a  very 
Crosperous  condition.  The  meetings  are 
eld  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month, 
except  July,  Augtist  and  September,  when 
lectures  by  the  professors  from  the  colleges 
around  here,  and  informal  talks  on  plants 
are  given.  The  next  exhibition  will  be  the 
Chrysanthemum  in  November,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  officers  of  the  society  intend 
to  distribute  500  small  Chrysanthemno 
plants,   with  printed  instructions  how  to 

?pow  them,  among  the  children  of  the  city. 
he  society  will  then  offer  preminms  at 
their  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition  for  the 
best  plants  grown  by  the  children.— 
Edward  J.  Cahnino,  Secretary. 


American  Institute  Show  and  Meet- 
ing. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Farmers*  Club  of  the  American  Institnte 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  April  13,  at  their 
rooms,  113  West  Thirty-cighth  St.,  New 
York.  The  main  topic  of  discussion  was 
the  forcing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  under 
glass.  In  the  place  of  Dr.  P.  M.  Hexamer, 
who  has  been  for  the  past  two  weeks  con- 
fined to  bis  bed  with  the  grip,  T.  L.  Harris 
? resided.  The  speakers  were  C.  L.  AUea, 
.  W.  Withers,  W.  Anderson.  A.  Herring- 
ton,  F.  L.  White  and  S.  Henshaw.  The  ex- 
hibition itself  was  quite  a  success,  and  of  a 
very  unique  character.  One  of  the  principal 
exhibits  was  twenty-four  pots  of  Straw- 
berries from  A.  Hcrrington,  Madison,  N.  J. 
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Theae  were  superb.  Many  of  tbe  fruits 
weighed  a^  ounces  eacb,  and  fifteen  would 
fill  a  quart.  There  was  an  average  of  five 
fruits  to  a  pot.  The  varieties  yrere  Jersey 
Queen  and  Sharpless.  "Messis.  Archdeacon 
&  Co.,  100  Murray  st,  New  York  City,  also 
exhibited  tome  fine  berries,  set  up  In  the 
regular  market  style.  Bennett  &  Hall,  161 
West  St.,  Washington  Market,  put  up  re- 
markably fine  Boston  Market  lettuce,  from 
a  Rhode  Island  grower.  W.  W.  Rawson, 
Arlington,  Mass.,  staged  ten  improved 
White  Spine  forcing  cucumbers — a  very  fine 
lot. 

Messrs.  Weeber  &  Don,  1x4  Chambers 
street,  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  vege- 
tables grown  from  their  seed;  their  display 
included  Telegraph  cucumbers,  Golden 
Queen,  and  Boston  Market  lettuce,  Mohawk 
beans,  Moss  Curled  parsley,  Scarlet-tip 
radish;  also  NonPlus  Ultra,  a  variety  which 
'was  highly  recommended  for  forcing  pur- 
poses, owing  to  its  bright  scarlet  color,  uni- 
form size,  and  more  particularly,  on  account 
of  its  remarkably  short  sparse  top.  They 
also  had  some  very  fine  examples  of  mush- 
rooms. ^ 

C.  L.  AUen,  Floral  Pa^k,  N.  Y.,  exhibited 
a  distinct  ruta  baga,  round,  clean*skinned 
and  very  smooth. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  exhibited 
six  Tases  of  Swainsona,  and  Antirrhinums, 
majus  alba  and  the  newer  variety,  majus 
Intenm.  This  with  the  white  form  should 
make  an  admirable  forcing  plant  for  winter 
and  spring  use,  being  already  extensively 
flrrown  by  commercial  fiorists  for  use  as  a 
cat  flower. 

W.  Anderson,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Con- 
stable, made  an  excellent  showing  with 
Telegraph  and  Sutton*s  Progress  cucum- 
bers, Sutton's  Best  of  All  tomato  (this  latter 
is  evidently  better  for  forcing'  purposes 
than  the  Lorillard),  some  remarkable  mush- 
rooms and  flats  of  mustard  and  cress. 

J.  H.  Horrocks,  gardener  to  Archibald 
Rog;er$,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  was  the  only 
exhibitor  of  cauliflowers,  putting  up  six 
heads  of  even  size  and  txqulsite  color — the 
variety  was  Early  Snowball.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  he  exhibited  White  Spine  and 
Telegraph  cucumbers;  four  of  the  latter 
were  well-grown  shapely  fruits. 

J.  DtLckham,  gardener  to  A.  James,  Madi- 
son, N.  J.,  exhibited  an  exquisite  plate  of 
Ne  Plus  ultra  beans.  Thev  were  of  uni- 
form size,  and  very  good  color,  in  excellent 
condition  for  culinary  purposes. 

A.  Welsing,  gardener  te  Mrs.  Erhart, 
Brookljrn,  N.Y.,  exhibited  some  Califomian 
and  Mexican  plants,  incl|iding  a  Solanum. 

The  Clauson-Kaas  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, S35  Broadway,  made  a  very  interesting 
and  educational  exhibit  of  plastic  natural 
imitations  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  This 
firm  claims  that  by  this  process  they  can 
produce  an  exact  facsimtk  of  the  original 
model,  weight,  size,  color,  shape,  etc.  For 
comparative  purposes,  these  models  should 
prove  invaluable.  They  remain  unaffected 
by  temperature,  stand  handling  and  clean- 
ing, and  are  said  not  to  fade. 

Messrs.  Archdeacon  &  Co.  made  an  inter- 
esting exhibit  of  vegetables,  etc.,  represent- 
ing stock  as  it  comes  on  to  the  New  York 
market.  This  ineluded  asparagus,  tomatoes, 
water  cress,  mushrooms,  cucumbers,  celery, 
rhubarb,  beans,  lettuce,  radishes,  romaine, 
and  a  plate  of  Scotch  Magnum  Bonum  pota- 
toes, from  last  week^s  importation.  These 
were  of  fine  skin  and  great  size. 

The  Farmer^s  Olnb.  —  The  afternoon 
meeting  was  the  best  attended  of  the 
series  so  far,  and  the  speakers  were  listened 
to  with  a  marked  interest.  The  trend  of 
Messrs.  Allen^s  and  Withers'  remarks  was 
the  advocacy  of  more  forcing  of  vegetables 
both  for  home  use  and  market.  Claiming 
that  the  increase  of  Southern  stock  now 
coming  into  the  market  helped  to  create  a 
demand  for  the  choicer  home-grown  article, 
so  much  so  that  the  demand  for  such  was 
greater  at  this  time  than  ever  before.  In- 
cidentally, Mr.  Withers  remarked  that  the 
greatest  competitor  the  home  market 
grower  had  to  deal  with  was  Bermuda;  their 

Slick,  cheap,  water  carriage  and  admirable 
Imate  making  this  possible,  but  perhaps 
the  proposed  tariff  weuld  help  as  a  check  in 
this  direction. 

Mr.  A.  Herrington,  referring  to  his  exhibit, 
said  that  there  were  no  secrets  underlying 
the  production  of  the  fine  berries  they  saw 
that  day,  they  only  represented  the  measure 


HAIVLIVIOND'S 

"WHITE    PAINT," 

For  Outside  or  Inside  Use  on 
Greenhouses  or  other  Buildings. 
For  19  years  this  Paint  has  been  in  use  for 
this  spedlic  purpose,  and  it  is  as  indestructi- 
ble as  paint  can  be  made.  Putupin5,l0,16,20 
and  25  Gallon  Kegs,  and  in  Barrels  of  50  Gals. 
B.  HAHHOND,  FWiklll^n-Hadsoa,  N.  Y. 

Mention  Arosrloan  Gardening  when  yog  write 

Situations  Wanted. 

Advertisements  will  be  Inserted  under  this  head- 
ing St  ONE  CENT  PEK  WOKO  esch  Inseitlon,  payable 
In  advance.  The  address  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  No  advenlsement  Inserted  for 
less  than  fifteen  cents  per  Insertion: 

A  practical  working  gardener,  good  .Boee  grower, 
"^^  wants  situation  on  private  place,  good,  refer- 
ences, strictly  tempeiate.  Address  Gardener,  221 
East  Avenue.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

A  N  ARTISTIC  gardener,  aae  twenty  six  years. 
•^^  German,  two  years  In  this  country,  perfect  in 
all  the  branches  of  gardening,  seeks  a  permanent 
position.  Please  address  L.  M..  P.  O.  Box  No.  6, 
Weetport,  Conn. 

"Or ANTED— private  situation,  for  my  thoroughly 
^'  experienced  gardener,  especially  good  xtwe- 
grower,  stvlctly  temperate,  moderate  wages,  mar- 
ried. Address  O.  H.  Perkins,  East  Avenue, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  ^^______ 


SITUATION  wanted  by  single  thoroughly  esperi- 
^  enoed  florist,  to  Uke  charge  of  private  place ;  38 
years.  14  years'  experience ,  strictly  sober.  Would 
take  second  position  on  good  place.  Good  refer- 
ences.   Dlefenbach ,  78  East  88th  St. ,  New  York. 


SITUATION  wanted  as  gardener's  asslsunt  by 
i^  Scotch- American,  21  years  of  age,  has  worked 
4  years  on  one  place.  Is  desirous  of  getting  under 
good  gardener,  where  he  would  learn.  Address,  Vf, 
H.,  care  of  Anchor  Line,  68  Wall  St.,  New  York. 


riARDENERS.  farmers,  etc.— Employers  desiring 
^  tbe  services  of  reliable  men  to  fill  positions  as 
above,  are  Invited  to  correspond  with  us.  On  our 
Register  are  the  names  of  excellent  men  whom  we 
have  known  for  a  long  time.  No  fee  charged  to  any 
one.— R.  A  J.  Farquhar  dk  Co  ,  Seedsmen,  16  and  19 
South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

TIEAD  GARDENERS.— We  have  consUotly  on 
^^  hand  Gardeners  of  all  kinds,  single  and  mar- 
ried—men competent  to  take  charge  of  graperies, 
greenhouses,  vegeUble  gardens,  lawns,  roads,  and 
the  usual  work  pertolnlng  to  their  profession. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Peter  Henderson  A  Co., 
86  A  87  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


place  in  Boston,  In  all  branches.  Roses,  and 
chrysanthemums  a  specialty,  moderate  wages, 
strictly  temperate,  married,  one  baby  girl.  Address 
Palmer,  28  Gardiner  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

GOULDS'SPRAY 

PUMPS 


iLrt)  either  made  of  Brass  or  are  Brass 
iJaed.    No  Iron  to  rast  or  corrode. 
19  Varieties,  meeting  all  the  requlre- 
mentti  of  Spray  Pompe. 

COULDSiraVltlT* 

Made  in  28  styles.  This  fihows  one  of 

GOULDS'  PORTABLE 
BRASS  FORCE  PUMPS. 

All  about  Spraying,  "How  and  Wben 
to  Sprav,*'  and  valuable  Formulas  for 
InaecUciaes  sent  free*    Address 

THE  GOULDS'  MFG.  00. 

11  Ovid  St..  Seneoa  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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CfPSE 

IC  MUCH  MMII  MmMUt 

\^ASH   BARS/ 
GREENHOUSE 

I  AN  D  omilBUI  LlUNtHATtRIAlp  „ 

Sentf.foreor  111  uitraled  600K  ' 

••CYPjRESJS  LUMBEItA»iBfrsUSESrl| 

TMi^^H!  STe&ny  lumber  (^. 


FOR  SALE. 

AdvertlaementB  not  to  exceed  eighty  words  will 
be  Inserted  under  thia  heading  at  two  cents  per 
WOHD  rach  Inaertlon,  psyable  In  advante. 

The  address  will  be  charged  as  part  of  the  ad vt., 
and  each  Initial,  or  a  number,  counts  aa  one  word. 
No  cuu  or  display  tarpe  al lowed . 

J)AHLIAS.    500  varieUes.    H.  F.  Burt,  Taunton 


UUL»JbBO»CU  BKOtk,  boiSa  anu  plants,  Bngie- 
wood.  N.  J. 

rvAHLIAS  1  Prise  strain  of  100  named  exhibition 
^  varieties,  10  for  $1.  a.  H  Brown.  Westboro, 
Mass.      ^^^^^ 

UA0I8U  and  LETTUCK  Seed  for  forcing.  Write 
^^  for  Samples  and  Prices.  Frank  H.  Battles, 
Seedsman,  Rocnebter,  N.  Y. 

G«LA8S  at  wholesale,  rock  bottom  prices.     Also 
'    pamt  for  greenhouses.    TheReedGlassAPalni 
Co.,  456  W.  Broadway,  New  York  . 

THE  '•RIDGE  WAY."— A  new  strawberry  of  great 
^  merit.  For  price  of  plants  and  free  cauiogue 
address  M.  H.  Rldgeway.  Wahaah  City,  Ind.     . 

no  you  WANT  the  best  flower  pott?  If  so,  iend 
^  address  to  Tbe  WhlUdinPoUery  Co.,  TMWhartoa 
Bt.,  Philadelphia.  Three  shipping  points,  can  sare 
you  freight. • 

TTGYPTI  AN  or  Top  Onion  sets  cheap ;  one  dollar 
^  per  bushel  In  any  quantity :  purchaser  to  pay 
freight.  W  W.  Thompson  &  Sons,  Station  D., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


TTAVERLAND  STRAWBERRY -Very  smtng 
•"  plants  packed  In  moss,  11.40  per  1000.  War^ 
fleld's  No.  2.  medium  grade,  91.00  per  1000.  10,000 
$9.50.    Chaa.  C.  Nash,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


THE  •*  IRON  AG  E  "  Garden  Tools  are  light,  strong 
J-  and  work  "Just  right."  High  steel  wheels, 
tubular  frame,  malleable  castings  Write  for  cata- 
logue.   Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  206,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 

TTIOLETS.— A  few  thousand  left,  young  well  root- 
^  ed  plants  Lady  Campbell,  the  sweetest  double 
violet.  Flowers  seven  months  In  the  j ear jsucceeds 
everywhere,  $1.00  per  100  postpaid.  C.  E.  Price, 
Smlthtown  Branch,  N.  Y. 

V  BW  PINK  VIOLET  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor  (named  by 
-Li    permission),  very  fragrant,  12.00  per  dozen,  tlf 

Sir  100.   Also  Marie  Louise.  $1  per  lO),  any  Quantity, 
rders  flUed    in    rotation.      G.    Saltford,  Violet 

Speoiallst,  Rhlnebeck,  N.  Y. 

nALIPOBNIA  PRIVET  make  thp  flnestomamental 
^  hedge  and  are  perfectly  hardy.  Strong  Plants 
one  to  three  dollars  per  hundred.  Atlantic  Coast 
Nursery,  James  H.  Cornell,  Proprietor. 606  4th  Ave^ 
Asbnry  Park,  N.  J.  Reference  let  National  Bank 
of  Asbury  Park.  

QUOOEStt,  an  early  market  beiry, »  seedling  of  the 
^  Bubach,  fertilized  by  Michel's  Early.  Perfect 
blossom,  an  Improvemeut  on  Bubach  in  size,  flrm- 
neos  and  ouallty.  Early  and  productive.  Dozen, 
lOcts.;  m  $1;  toOO.  |6.-Address  Originator,  Geo. 
N.  Hannah.  Whigvllle  Conn. 

r»LEMATI8  PANICULATA.  best  Clematis,  bloom- 
^  Ing  size,  mall,  25c.  each,  12.50  doz.,  Japanese 
Memorial  Rose  ( Wlchuralana),maU.  lOc.  ea^,  tl.OO 
doz.;  Columbian  Rasp.,  new,  tips,  mall,  W^OO  doz.; 
Loudon,  best  hardy  red,  mall.  tlOO  doz.:  Munger, 
best  and  largest  black,  mall,  $1.50  doz.  E.  Y.  Teas, 
Irvlngton,  Ind. 

INCUBATORS  £&4*.^*;.V,VnM: 

Fowls,  eggs.  IlLelr.,So.  J.  A.  Chelton.  Fairmont.  Md 
Mention  Amertean  qaraanlng  wftiep  you  irrtu. 

CALIFORNIA  LANDSaremch 

aBdoolymtomiMram  AT  EteONDIM.  Orawiflaeoraafia. 
Inaana,  oUwa.  proaw,  applM.hair,  ralBa.ttfc  BatftMMMraaa 
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okens  "^  iTiAin- 
EXCELSIOli  liKHAltV 

in^S'      Tbnul^r^ijd     |tt     ■UfiO^aMhl 
&r-«rmiLfi'B-      LdWe44     bTlf«d 
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Meatlon  Amartean  Gardening  when  yon  writa. 

yineless  Sweet  Potatoes 

Tubers  and  Plants. 
AIoKlNLEY'S     C  tiOICS. 

Indor  ed  by  our  President,  and 
no  one  else  has  them,  and 
GOLD   COIN    PROLIFIC 

Genuine  home  grown,  ■•  Arkaa* 
aaaTama. 

I  grow  my  own  tubers  and 
plants;  plants  grown  without 
glass  or  mannre;  perfectly 
hardy  and  stocky. 

_^ G.  Gamerer,  Madison, -tfu^?  Ind. 

.xiviiuuu  Auiurtcan  Gardening  when  you  write.   '    Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 
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of  the  cultivator*8  skill  in  carryiDg  out  the 
several  details  of  treatmeDt  in  forcing,  such 
treatment  being  identically  the  same  as  had 
been  practised  50  years  or  more.  The 
plants  were  layered  into  small  pots  in  June, 
and  during  the  last  week  in  July  they  were 
potted  in  their  fruiting  pots  and  stood  out- 
aide  on  a  bed  of  ashes  with  full  exposure  to 
the  sun.  Prom  thence  onward  the  great 
aim  would  be  to  secure  a  plant  with  a  fine 
strong  crowUf  and  its  pot  of  soil  well  filled 
with  roots.  Suceessful  forcing  could  only 
result  from  well-grown  plants,  and  of  equal 
importance  to  growing  was  the  resting 
period.  Neglect  of  this  would  nullify  all 
that  had  preceded  it  however  well  aone, 
therefore  he  advised  that  the  plants  receive 
a  thorough  freesing  before  any  attempt  at 
forcing  began.  Whilst  this  was  an  old 
practice,  he  had  that  season^had  another 
striking  illustration  of  its  soundness  In  the 
comparative  failure  of  one  small  batch  of 

giants  that  for  want  of  frame  room  were  put 
ito  a  cool  greenhouse,  where  but  little  frost 
reached  them.  The  plants  they  saw  were 
started  on  January  ai  of  this  year  in  a 
moderate  temperature  of  45*  to  50^  at  night, 
undue  excitementbeing  a  thing  tostudiously 
avoid  in  the  early  stages.  The  degrees  of 
forcing  heat  must  be  advanced  with  the 
progress  of  the  plant  in  growth  of  leaf, 
flower  and  fruit,  and  when  once  the  fruits 
were  set  and  swelling,  assistance  with  liquid 
manures  greatly  aided,  in  fact  was  a  para- 
mount necessity  to  the  production  of  large 
berries,  hence  the  previous  advice  to  get 
the  pots  well  filled  with  roots  that  could 
take  up  the  extra  nourishment  given,  and 
out  of  its  essences  elaborate  that  which  the 
plant  most  needed.  All  manurial  feeding, 
however,  should  cease  when  the  berries  be- 
gin to  show  color,  a  gradual  reduction  of 
temperature  should  take  place,  with  liberal 
ventilation  of  the  houses,  the  ultimate 
quality  of  the  finished  fruit  depending  much 
upon  the  treatment  in  these  last  few  days 
of  the  berries  ripening. 

Mr.  White  went  into  the  details  of  vege- 
table growing  in  frames  at  great  length, 
treating  the  subject  in  a  masterly  manner. 
He  said,  in  part: 

Cold  frames  are  used  very  extensively 
for  the  forcing  of  vegetables,  yet  few  people 
beside  the  gardener  understand  their  man- 
agement. Their  management,  however,  is 
so  simple  that  every  farmer  ought  to  have  a 
few  sash  in  the  kitchen  garden.  A  simple 
box,  tipped  toward  the  sun,  with  the  ground 
for  a  bottom  and  a  sash  for  top.  and  you 
have  a  eold  frame.  The  best  early  cabbage 
plants  are  those  wintered  over  in  cold 
frames.  These  plants  can  be  transplanted 
the  first  of  April,  and  the  frames  filled  up 
with  strong  lettuce  plants  from  the  hotbed 
or  house,  and  a  crop  of  lettuce  taken  off  in 
six  weeks;  or  they  maybe  filled  with  tomato 
plants,  with  radish  seed  sowed  between  the 
rows.  It  is  good  practice  to  sow  radish 
seed  with  all  slow  germinating  seed  (such 
as  celery,  parsley,  tomato,  pansy  and  carna- 
tion). In  bright  weather  radishes  can  be 
pulled  in  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-eight 
days,  and  the  little  plants  seem  all  the 
better  for  the  company  they  have  had.  Run 


How's  This  I 


We  offer  One  Hand  red  Dollars  Reward  for 
any  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
Hairs  Catarrh  Cure. 

P.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  P.  J.  Che- 
ney for  the  lagt  15  years,  and  believe  him  per- 
factly  honorable  in  all  business  transactions 
and  financially  able  to  carry  out  any  obliga- 
tions made  bv  their  iirm. 
West  aTRUAX.Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,0 
Waldino,  Kinnar  &  Marvin,  Wholesale 
Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  act- 
ing directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  Fur- 
faces  of  the  system.  Price,  75c.  per  bottle. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.    Testimonials  free. 

We  could  not  describe  a  picture  so  that  you 
would  know  just  how  it  looks.  Neithereanwe 
tell  you  all  the  good  qualities  of  TAe  Rural 
New-  Yorker,  you  must  see  it.  Send  to  The 
Rural  New-  Yorker,  New  York,  for  a  free 
sample  copy,  you  will  want  it  for  a  year. 
It  costs  only  $1.  We  can  send  it  and  Ameri- 
can Gardening  both  one  year  for  $1.80. 


a  small  hotbed  to  have  plants  ready  to  go  in 
the  frames  as  soon  as  you  remove  a  crop 
from  the  latter.  Cucumbers  may  be  planted 
on  sods,  and  after  the  lettuces  and  radishes 
are  removed,  these  sods  can  be  placed  one  to 
each  frame,  and  a  crop  forced  considerably 
in  advance  of  that  outside.  Paosies,  Vi<rtets 
and  Carnations  can  be  sUrtedin  cold  frames 
to  advantage.  The  small  expense  and 
liberal  income  from  frames  make  them 
very  profitable;  from  $s  to  $to,  according 
to  the  market,  being  the  returns  from  a 
single  sash.  The  soilmust  be  very  rich,  for 
in  earliaess  and  quick  rotation  lie  all  the 
profits. 


ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


POPULAR    N0TB8    FOR   THB  8UCGBMPUL 
ATIATBUR. 


COBIPARATIVB  liAYIHO. 

In  one  hennery,  17  Brown  Leghorns,  are 
at  present  date,  giving  more  eggs  than  50 
other  birds.  Shall  we  say  that  this  proves 
the  claimed  championship  of  the  Brown 
Leghorns  as  lasers?  Such  single  facU 
are  often  made  the  basis  of  similar  claims 
for  one  breed  and  another;  but  this  Ls  usu- 
ally most  unfair.  There  are  other  things 
to  consider.  For  Instance,  these  Leghoma 
are  pullets,  mostly,  while  the  rest  are 
chiefly  hens.  The  Leghorns  have  a  new, 
modern  house;  the  others  an  old  barn.  Be^ 
sides,  all  though  the  winter,  the  Leghorns 
have  done  proportionately  little  better  than 
the  others.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Leg- 
horn shed  was  damp,  which  ought  not  to 
have  been.  Unless  time  of  hatching,  hous- 
ing, feed,  sunshine  and  unnamed  other 
conditions  are  proportionately  fair,  no  one 
has  a  right  to  laud  any  one  breed  over  any 
other,  much  lees  over  all  others.  Never- 
theless, the  experience  of  thousands  goes 
to  show  the  Leghorns  the  champions. 

VILI«AGE  LOT  VS.  FARM. 

Why  should  one  compare  these  at  ell, 
since  they  are  so  Inherently  dlfterent?  Yet. 
with  respect  to  poultry  privileges  they  are 
being  ccmstantly  compared  by  their  respec- 
tive occupants.  The  farm  poultry-raiser 
falls  utterly  to  appreciate  the  immeDAe  ad- 
vantage which  he  holda  in  the  mere  fact 
of  commanding  good  range.  The  town 
raiser,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  up  too 
easily  to  the  disgusted  repetition  of  the 
mistaken  statement  that  there  is  no  money 
in  fowls  on  a  village  loL  He  over-esti- 
mates the  eame  advantages  which  the  other 
under-estimates.  and  each  sometimes  en- 
vies the  other.  One  has  better  conditions 
for  success  in  the  advance  work,  the  other 
better  chances  for  buying  and  aelllng,  it 
may  be;  both  can  succeed  brilliantly  if  not 
too  faint-hearted. 

TRAILING     THINGS. 

Many  window  gardeners  eschew  climbers 
altogether,  as  they  are  not  easy  to  manage, 
especially  If  tall.  But  no  one  can  leave  out 
the  trailers  without  a  falling  short  in  the 
beauty  of  the  collection  as  a  whole.  It  Is 
the  mission  of  the  trailer  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies of  all  the  other  plants.  To  be 
both  extremely  beautiful  and  superlatively 
useful  is  not  given  to  many  plants,  but  the 
trailers  can  claim  both  these  good  qualities. 
Fortunately,  most  of  them  are  also  easy  to 
obtain  from  seed.  One  of  the  most  free  in 
bloom,  the  Torenia,  Is  offered  this  year  In 
a  new.  large  flowering  variety,  this  making 
at  least  four  sorts.  With  many  of  these 
drooping  things,  it  is  necessary  only  to  drc^ 
a  few  eeeds  on  the  bare  eurfaces  of  pots 
carrying  plants.  Here  they  will  come  on 
without  further  care  other  than  stirring 
the  soil  after  they  attain  some  size. 

VARIATIONS  IN   CYCLAMENS. 

Perhaps  the  Cyclamen  is  the  one  flower 
which  eooneat  suggests  the  orchid  to  the 
general  mind.  Possibly  this  may  be,  in  part, 
because  it  Is  nearly  always  seen  exhibited 
with  orchids;  but  the  form  of  the  bloom 
must  also  have  its  part  in  the  suggestion. 
New  and  strange  forms  of  the  Cyclamen  are, 
however,  already  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
whether  improvements  or  not.  they  certainly 
give  variety,  and  offer  opportunity  for  still 
further  variation.  Among  the  newer  forms 
are  crested,  fringed  and  double  variations. 


That  Pleasing 
Paralyzing  Pie! 


How  good  it  looks!      How 

good  it  is! And  how  it 

hurts.  Why  not  look  into  the 
question  of  Pill  after  Pie? 
Eat  your  pie  and  take  Ayer's 
Pills  after,  and  pie  will  plea 
and  not  paralyze. 

AVERTS 
Cathartic  Pills 

CURE  DYSPEPSIA. 


Menttoa  Amertoan  QartfeplOTt  when  wg  wrtu. 

The  last  i«  offered  in  this  country  this  lei' 
aon,  in  the  form  of  seed.  It  looka  as  thongb 
the  Cyclamen  might  come  to  be  a  flowtr 
differing  most  atrongly  from  the  type,  m 
hitherto  known. 


Manure  Lost.— Great  quantities  of  man- 
ure are  lost  upon  the  highways.  Somebody 
will  pre«»ently  Invent  a  cheap  sweeper,  to  be 
attached  to  a  cart,  the  eweeplnga  to  be  de- 
livered Into  the  cart  aa  the  team  pasav 
alonsr  the  road.  Town  and  village  Btreeti 
would  afford  a  good  field  for  the  open* 
tions  of  auch  a  machine. — Flarm  Journal. 

CMIpC  Then        The  best  for  florisli, 
OHIrO  Holds.  gantoMn,  etc,  to 

Kelln's  Florists'  Shm 

•HBAB  OOn  FrraiMrt,  aUft 

Meatton  Amertean  Qardenlng  when  yea  wrtu 
...THE  COMPLETE... 

BOOK  CflTfLOODE 

We  have  just  issued  the  most  Select  and 
Complete  Catalogue  of  Books  oo  Horticvl- 
tural  and  Allied  Subjects,  ever  published. 
The  catalogues  of  the  various  t>ook  pub- 
lishers of  this  country  as  well  as  of  Europe, 
have  been  carefully  gone  through,  and  such 
works  taken  therefrom  as  were  consideTed 
suitable  for  our  patrons. 

This  catalogue  contains  96  pages,  and 
embraces 

...BOOKS  lor 

The    Lover  of    Plaots  and 

Flowers 
The  Fruit  Grower 
The  Nurseryman 
The  Private  Gardener 
The  Market  Gardener 
The  Seedsman 
The  Farmer 
The  Poultry  Keeper 
The  Student  of  Botany,  En- 

tomology  and  Omitnolosy 

and  the  Stndeat  of  Nature  in  geoeral.  in  fact 

BOOKS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

interested  in  the  science  acd  practice  of 
rural  economy. 

A  select  clubbing  list  of  periodicals,  home 
and  foreign,  is  also  furnished,  through  which 
a  considerable  savin^^  may  be  effected  in 
their  purchase. 

This  handy  catalogue  will  be  sent  on 
application,  accompanied  by  a  two-cent 
stamp.    Address 

iT.DELAUREPTG.AUPUB.CI.Ui 

P.  O.  Box  1697»  Mew  York. 


April  24t  1897. 
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FRUITS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

JOTTINOS  PROM  OIMBRVATION. 

Dq  Your  Own  PUmdiig  if  yon  wish  to  be 
snccetsfnl. 

CtoanliadM,  fMtthy  Qnaiten,  n  varitty  of 
food,  and  rognlar  faeding  and  watering,  are 
a  few  of  the  qnaliflcations  of  a  successful 
poultry  raiser, 

Talmaa  Grape.— There  are  plenty  of  other 
varieties  which  are  much  superior  to  it. 

Langh  Heartily,  it  will  do  you  good. 

Fruit  Should  Be  Kept  in  a  very  cool  tem- 
perature, but  not  a  freezing  one. 

Shaxplett  and  Cumberland  Strawbenles. 
—Grow  a  few  rows  of  these  side  by  side  in 
alternate  rows,  and  see  some  very  large 
berries. 

You  Can  Prune  Apple  Tiees  Now,  but  for 
old  trees  it  is  often  advisable  to  trim  when 
the  apples  are  as  large  as  hickory  nuts.  The 
sap  is  then  flowing  freely,  and  the  wound 
will  heal  over  readily.  If  trimmed  now, 
the  wound  left  from  cutting  large  limbs 
should  be  painted  over,  to  avoid  decay  be- 
fore the  wound  heals  over. 

Do  Not  Drench  the  Soil  in  the  flower  pots; 
merely  put  water  enough  to  moisten  thor- 
oughly from  surface  to  roots. 

Look  in  the  Pita  to  sea  if  the  calloufting 
roots  and  cuttings  are  in  good  condition. 

If  Thexe  Be  any  work  behind,  let*s  *'  make 
np,"  and  get  it  out  of  the  way  at  once. 

On  Clay  Soil,  an  acre  of  Dutchess  Dwarf 
pear  would  prove  profitable,  if  one  under^ 
stands  the  principle  of  pruning  them  prop- 
erly while  the  trees  are  young. 

Keiifer  Pear  bears  fruit  while  quite  young. 

Is  the  Loudon  Raspberry  really  what  is 
claimed  for  it  ?  No  reports  trom  fruit 
growers  who  have  fruited  it  on  a  small 
scale?  It^s  time  we  were  hearing  from 
some  one  about  it  beside  those  who  are  sell- 
iagit. 

Aaparagoa  Bed.— If  you  haven't  an  aspara- 
gus bed  better  set  out  one  this  spring. 

Montmorenci  Cherry  seems  to  be  quite 
satisfactory. 

Much  is  Gained  by  Reading  the  reports  of 
various  horticultural  societies  which  have 
been  held  this  winter.  How  will  you  get 
them  ?  By  thoroughly  reading  your  horti- 
cultural papers. 

Never  Pack  Mulch  tightly  around  a  tree; 
leave  an  air  space. 

Examine  the  Bundles  of  currant,  grape, 
gooseberry,  and  other  cuttings  to  see  that 
the  sand  is  not  too  damp  around  the  bark. 

If  Three  Grapes  be  wanted,  one  Worden 
for  black,  one  Brighton  for  red,  and  one 
Moore's  Diamond  for  white,  make  a  good 
selection. 

Pear  on  Apple.— I  have  seen  the  pear 
grafted  on  tne  apple;  the  cions  grew  all 
right  for  one  or  two  years;  then  the  wind 
generally  broke  them  out,  and  it  was  a 
failure. 

The  Wood  Pile.— If  you  live  in  the  country 
and  ure  wood,  now  is  a  good  time  to  have  it 
cut  the  proper  size  for  the  stove  and  let 
season  over  until  next  winter.  It  doesn't 
pay  to  bum  green  wood. 

Finding  Out  more  economical  ways  of  en- 
richina:  our  worked  out  soil  will  increase  our 
profits. 

Many  Experiments  have  been  tried  to  see 
what  green  crops  are  best  to  plough  under 
the  previous  ^*ear  on  land  which  is  to  be  put 
to  strawberries.  My  observation  is  that 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  what  is  ealled  the 
cow  pea;  it  leaves  the  soil  mellow  where 
hard  crusts  generally  formed,  fills  the  soil 
with  vegetable  mold,  and  is  considered  here 
to  be  just  what  we  have  been  looking  for 
where  a  crop  of  clover  fails.  C.  C.  N. 


Improvidence.— Every  apple  that  rots 
will  be  needed  for  food.  The  besetting  sin 
of  the  American  people  is  their  wasteful- 
ness of  resources,  and  Improvident  habits 
seem  to  Increase  yearly.— Homestead,  la. 


For  riany  Years 


Well-posted  buyers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  made  our 
Nurseries  their  source  of  supply  for 

New  and  Babb  Tbehb,  Shbitbs,  BHOi>ODKia>BOim,  AzatiKab, 
Eyebobskms,  PsBERNiAii  PLANTS  and  every  hardy  variety  of  the 
choicer  garden  subjects  which  critical  growers  of  taste  are  always 
looking  for.  Our  new  Catalogue,  170  pages,  is  full  of  interest  to  the 
amateur,  and  to  every  one  who  seeks  the  best  for  garden  or 
grounds.  In  it  wHl  be  found  many  things  quite  rare,  and  not 
generally  offered. 

|3^Any  buyer  can  get  from  at  Plans  and  Snggcrtlons  for  the  arrangement  and 
planting  of  groanda. 

The  Shady  Hill  Nursery  Co., 

102  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  rou  write. 

^ — ^OWKER'S    FERTILIZERS 

A  book   on      Window  Qardening/' 
and   enough  edorieae  fiertlh  1 


i 


B' 


for  HOUSE  PLANTS, 
LAWNS,  GARDENS, 
FARM  CROPS. 

Cataloguo  firee.    SUte  for  what  purpoaa  fertlllaer  la  wMiCed  vvhaii  writing. 
BOWKER   FERTILIZER   CO.,  -         -         -  Boston, 


ugh  edorieae  fertlH  OCa 
izer  for  thirty  planta  three  inK 
montha,   aent   by   mall   for  fcwVl 


Th*  TWIN  OQMIT  ^8tatl«nary)  $8.00 
The    UTTLI    OIAHT   (Traveler)   IB.OO 

LAWN    SPRINKLERS. 

Beit  dpTtnklQTfl  iD4de  for  Florlfltg  and  KqnerfmeD'ft  uae^ 
WUI  04V(ilHt>or  ofons  amn.  for  they  a[>rlakie  i  times  frreatar 
ftrea  th«n  ant  oibftr  Bprlnktflr. 

E.  STEBBINS  MFG.  CO. 

Mii4«  for  J.  B.  FELLOWS  A  QQ.,  SPRINGS lElO.  MASS. 

IV  WaiToii  St..  N.  V.  Cliy,  Will  #en<l  on  5  daji*  tAaL 

AflQDte  W«.at«4^        Ca£t  make  big  mouej. 

CktrdmlBg  when  yoti  wrtu. 


Before  buying  Seeds 
you  should  write  for 


IIRPFP^  FARM  ANNUAL  isn 

UHh       M^  M^     hS  T^Ib  the  plaid  trath  about 

'^■■"     ■■■■  ^^  The  BEST  SEEDS  that  Growl 


The  BEST  SEEDS  that  Growl 

Handreds  of  illaetrations  with  remarkable  NEW  NoweliicSv  painted  fhmi  natora 
••me  I^MdiBff  American  Sce4  €ateloffae.»*     jI9" Mailed  FREE  to  all. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Mention  Amoncmn  Gardening  wnoii  yvu  «»riu 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL     ARCHITECTS     AND     BUUDBRS. 

MTBAK  AMD  HOT  'WATSR  HBAXXMO  VMOUCBBKO. 

Plans  Mid  BiUmatw  tanilah.d  on  appUotlon. 


•f  •rM.litw  SInMtarM.   •!>  tUgHtfH  Award,  af  Mm  Werid**  Faltk 

B«nd  fonr  cnta  pMUge  for  niiutntwl  Cauiofoo, 

ABOHITBCTUILAIi  OPFIOB,  160  FIFTH  ATE.,  COR.  9lBt  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Faotoryt  Irrlaffton^iivUadsoiif  New  Torlr-  Mention  i 
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Questions  Answered. 

Our  Inquiry  Department  is  a  Bareau  of 
Information,  to  wbicb  subscribers  can  apply 
freely  for  advice  on  all  subjeCto  in  tbe  flelA 
ef  hortlculttire. 

t,\  Wt  cannot  undertake  to  reply  by  matJ. 


TRANSPLANTING  OBAPB  YINB8. 

(Would  it  bo  possible  to  move  ordinary  grape 
vines  (two  or  three  years  old)  in  summer— say 
in  August  ?  Suppose  a  person  were  cbanging 
his  home  at  that  time,  and  wished  to  carry 
some  of  his  favorites  with  him.  Or  would  they 
die  under  the  operation  ?-C.  SJ 

—The  success  of  such  an  undertaking  would 
be  very  questionable  indeed,  at  such  an  early 
date.  It  ts  possible  to  do  it,  and  have  the  plant 
live,  but  it  would  take  some  time  to  recover 
from  the  shock ;  therefore  it  would  seem  to  be 
more  proHUble  te  get  new  stock  in  the  proper 
season. 

FSBTIUZATION  OF  FLOWSBS. 

(I  have  understood  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  bees  and  insects  to  fertilise  the  blossoms  of 
the  fruit  trees,  so  as  to  make  them  bear  fruit, 
and  for  that  reason  a  cold,  wet  spell  in  spring 
during  the  time  when  the  trees  were  in  blossom, 
was  followed  by  a  failure  of  the  fruit  crop. 
Pleisesay  If  this  is  correct,  and  if  any  trees 
are  an  exeeption  to  the  rule.— B.  T.  H.) 

—It  is  a  fact  that  the  insects  are  necessary 
for  the  fertilization  of  the  blossoms  of  our 
fruit  orchards ;  when  the  weather  is  very  cold 
bees  do  not  come  out  of  their  hives— hence  the 
loss  of  fruit.  There  are  many  trees  which  do 
not  depend  upon  insect  fertilisation,  and,  in- 
deed, the  flora  is  divided  into  two  groups 
called  entomophileus  and  anemophilous, 
according  as  they  are  Insect  or  wind  fertilised. 
Thewritings  of  Sprenger  and  Lubbock  deal  ex- 
haustively  with  this  subject,  which  is  far  too 
wide  a  one  for  reply  here.  Wind  fertilised 
trees  are  such  as  the  conifers,  willow,  maple, 
etc.,  and  generallv  have  obscure  flowers  with 
abundance  of  pollen. 

MAKING  A  PBITBT  HBDGB. 

M  ^r*?lt®  P^*n*  'o^^r  hundred  feet  of  Cali- 
fornia Privet  in  front  of  my  place  and  take 
down  the  fence.  What  distance  apart  will  I 
plant,  say  two-year-old  plants,  or  how  will  I 
plant  to  make  the  best  hedge?  I  see  by 
American  Oardbnino  that  you  hstve  a  plan 
for  laying  out  a  place  from  one  to  fifty  acres. 
Is  this  the  one  called  "An  Ideal  Home  ?  "—John 
Curry.)  •' 

—Dig  out  a  trench  as  deep  as  possible,  so  as 
to  make  sure  of  having  the  soil  deeply  culti- 
vated, add  some  good  manure  to  the  same  and 
work  well  together.  Plant  in  the  soil  with  a 
slight  depression.  When  coaipleted.  this  will 
the  bettor  store  up  and  supply  moisture  to  the 
roots.  Make  a  straight  line  and.  plant  (if  good 
strong  two-year-old  planU)  90  inches  apart. 
Then  put  in  another  row  alternating  with  the 
first  If  possible,  allowing  xa  inches  between 
the  two  rows.  This,  with  proper  attention^ 
should  give  a  nice  hedge  in  a  short  time. 
Many  plant  closer,  but  to  do  so  is  to  overcrowd. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  plant  much  further 
apart  than  prescribed,  but  when  such  is  the 
case  they  are  not  In  a  hurry  for  effect,  but 
mean  to  shorten  back  considerably,  and  event- 
ually make  their  hedge  very  strong.  The  plan 
advertised  is  the  same  as  previously  an- 
nounced. 

LILACS. 

(I  have  some  Lilac  bushes  that  were  trans- 
planted two  years  ago,  and  they  refuse  to 
grow.    Are  in  good  soil,  rather  heavy.-B.  P.) 

—Possibly  they  were  grafted  plants,  and 
had  been  worked  high  up  the  stem  for  pot  cul- 
ture.  When  such  is  the  case,  head  growth  is 
slow.  If  they  are  on  their  own  roots,  we  can- 
not account  for  it  unless  we  have  more  definite 
information. 

PBOPAGATING  BA8PBEBBIE8. 

(Do  you  propagate  red  Raspberries  from  the 
shoots  thrown  up  around  the  parent  plant  by 
taking  up  and  transplanting  as  suckers  of  too 
weak  a  growth.— E.  F. 

—Raspberries  are  freely  propagated  by 
division  of  the  stool,  selecting  the  most  healthy 
and  vigorous  of  the  young  canes  for  trans- 
planting. 

INCBEASING  POTATO  STOCK. 

(1  would  be  pleased  if  you  would  be  kind 
enough  to  publish  a  short  article  in  your  paper 
soon,  as  to  what  method  is  used  by  those  who 
secure  a  very  large  yield  of  potatoes  when  they 
only  have  one  pound  or  less  to  start  with.— 
W.B.  L.) 

—There  are  several  ways  by  which  a  rapid 
multiplication  of  potatoes  may  be  made.    In 


the  early  fall  tbe  tuber  may  be  put  in  a  rather 
dark,  warm  place  and  a  growth  Induced,  these 
sprouts  when  long  enough  to  handle,  may  be 
taken  into  a  greenhouse,  potted  and  grown  on, 
and  if  kept  In  a  temperature  of  about  58** 
to  63<>  and  a  light  airy  atmosphere  main- 
tained, the  plants  being  kept  near  the  glass, 
they  thrive  first-rate.  Potatoes  in  pots  need  a 
very  light  soil,  which  must  never  be  packed, 
and  they  like  ample  root  room  and  must  never 
suffer  from  want  of  water.  A  stuffy  atmos- 
phere must  be  avoided,  for  it  brings  on  mildew. 
When  tbe  plant  is  well  established  in  the  pot,  a 
few  points  of  the  green  top  can  be  spared  to 
make  cuttings,  but  to  root  these  is  not  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world,  for  it  requires  some 
skill  and  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  speak- 
ing generally,  never  pays.  The  previous 
named  temperature  will  be  about  right  for  the 
house  temperature,  but  a  bottom  neat  of  6o<» 
is  ncedea,  and  this  must  be  of  a  very 
steady  nature,  in  no  way  fiery  or  virulent.  The 
cuttings  may  be  rooted  in  coarse  sand  or  in 
very  light  soil.  Immediately  the  roots  are 
formed,  they  need  to  come  out  of  the  propagat- 
iag  bed  and  *)e  potted  up  in  small  pota,  keemag 
the  plant  on  the  side  of  the  pot.  From  these  cut- 
ting plants  small  ill-formed  tuberscan  be  made 
which  will  make  sets  to  create  stock  from.  In 
the  meantime  the  first-named  pot  plants  will 
ripen  up  good  sized  tubers,  ancf  these  planted 
out,  should  make  a  good  yield  of  large-aised 
tubers.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  will 
be  a  batch  of  sprouts  which  may  be  rooted  in 
flats  in  the  spring  and  transferred  te  the  open 
ground  when  weather  permits.  The  original 
tuber  is  still  in  good  condition,  and  at  planting 
time  can  be  cut  to  single  eyes  if  so  wished. 
But  this  is  hardly  advisable,  for  a  few  flne 
specimen  tubers  will  be  needed  for  exhibition 
purposes,  and  to  produce  these  it  is  advisable 
to  plant  a  fair  sized  set  of  two  eyes,  weighing, 
if  possible,  four  ounces.  We  have  known  cases 
of  raising  new  kinds  where  the  propagation 
has  been  so  extreme  that  the  tubers  whicn  were 


needed  for  cooking  tests,  were  either  boiled  or 
steamed  after  they  had  been  pared.    Those 
parings,  which  were  very  thick,  were  after- 
wards placed  in  shallow  flats,  and  grows  00 
during  the  winter  to  tut>ers  for  spring  plantins. 
In  addition  to  the  pot  system,  shallow  green- 
house benches  may  be  used  and  stock  planted 
right  out.    But  In  this  way  thereispertiapia 
greater  danger  from  mildew  in  dull  weather, 
owing  to  inability  te  dry  out  and  to  keep  tbe 
peculiar  volatile  atmosphere  so  necessary  dur- 
ing the  dull  parts  of  winter.    Another  method, 
the  sprouting  and  second  cropsystem,  followed 
out  by  T.  Greiner and  others,  is  fully  described 
in  American  Gardening,  on  pages  26  and  t^ 
(January  a6  and  June  az,  1895).    Such  intenstve 
propagation  may  be  said  to  weaken  the  consti- 
tution of  the  potato.    But  such  a  fear  is  more  a 
?[uestion  of  tancy  than  reality.    It  has  been 
ound  that  when  the  regular  garden  or  field 
culture  has  been  followed  out  in  the  regular 
way  in  the  second  season  under  normal  condi- 
tions, seed  acted  as  though  the  change  were 
beneficial  and  tubers  of  very  high  ezhibitios 
qualitv  were  produced,  and  when  the  stock 
passed  into  general  commerce,  the  extraordi- 
nary method  of  propagation  was  never  even 
guessed  at  by  the  users,  the  stock  showed  no 
trace. 


GRAFTING   CACTI. 

This  is  «,  simple  proceeSk  to  one  who  knove 
aught  of  the  art  of  grafting,  and  at  this 
season  It  may  be  attempted  with  good  pros- 
pect of  success.  If  one  have  a  sort  already 
grafted  on  a  good  stock,  It  may  be  found 
interesting  to  add  to  the  eame  atock  other 
grafts  of  other  sorts.  But,  if  this  be  done, 
one  should  have  a  care  to  use  sorts  that 
require  about  the  same  general  treatment, 
and  bloom  at  nearly  or  quite  the  same  sea- 
SOD.  Otherwise,  a  diflftculty  might  ariss 
from  the  fact  that  one  sort  would  call  tor 
rest  just  when  another  desired  to  be 
pushed. 


A  SCIENTIST  SAVED. 


Presldeit  Baniaby,  of  Hartsvilli  Coilisi,  Survives  a  Sirious  lllim 
Through  the  lid  of  Dr.  Wilfiains'  M  Pills  for  Pale  People. 


The  Harts ville  College,  situated  at  Hatts- 
yille,  Indiana,  was  fotmded  years  ago  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  Brethren  Church, 
when  the  state  was  mostly  a  wilderness  and 
colleges  were  scarce.  The  college  is  well 
known  throughout  the  country,  former  stu- 
dents having  gone  into  all  parts  of  the  world. 


From  the  Republiean^  Columbus^  Ind. 


prof,  alvin  p.  barnaby. 

A  reporter  recently  called  at  this  famous 
seat  of  learning  ana  was  shown  into  tbe 
room  of  the  President,  Prof.  Alvin  P. 
Barnaby.  When  last  seen  by  the  reporter 
Prof.  Barnaby  was  in  delicate  health.  To- 
day he  was  apparently  in  the  best  of  health. 
In  response  to  an  inquiry  the  professor  said: 

**  Oh,  yes,  I  am  much  better  than  for  some 
time.  1  am  now  in  perfect  health;  but  my 
recovery  was  brought  about  in  rather  a 
peculiar  way." 

'•  Tell  me  about  it,"  said  the  reporter. 

"  Well,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,"  said 
tbe  professor,  '*  I  studied  too  hard  when  at 
school,  endeavoring  to  educate  mjrself  for 
the  professions.  After  completing  the  com- 
mon course  I  came  here,  and  graduated  from 
the  theological  course.    I  entered  the  min- 


istry, and  accepted  the  charge  of  a  United 
Brethren  Church  at  a  small  place  in  Kent 
County,  Mich.  Being  of  an  ambitious  na- 
ture, I  applied  myself  diligently  to  my  work 
and  studies.  In  time  I  noticed  that  xwf 
health  was  failing.  My  trouble  was  indi- 
gestion, and  this  with  other  troubles  brought 
only  nervousness. 

**  My  phjrsician  prescribed  forme  for  some 
time,  and  advised  me  to  take  a  change  of 
climate.  I  did  as  he  requested  and  was  some 
improved.  Soon  after,  I  came  here  as  pro- 
fessor in  physics  and  chemistry,  and  later 
was  financial  agent  of  this  college.  The 
change  agreed  with  me,  and  for  awhile  my 
health  was  better,  but  my  duties  were  heavy, 
and  again  I  found  my  trouble  returning. 
This  time  it  was  more  severe,  and  in  the 
winter  I  becnme  completely  prostrated.  I 
tried  various  medicines  and  different  physi- 
cians. Finally,  I  was  able  to  return  to  my 
duties.  Last  spring  I  was  elected  president 
of  the  college.  Again  I  had  considerable 
work,  and  the  trouble,  which  had  not  been 
entirely  cured,  began  to  affect  me,  and  last 
fall  I  collapsed.  I  had  different  doctors,  but 
none  did  me  any  good.  Professor  Bowman, 
who  is  professor  of  natural  science,  told  me 
of  his  experience  with  Dr.  Williams*  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People  and  urged  me  to  give 
them  a  trial,  because  they  had  benefited 
him  in  a  similar  case,  andf  I  concluded  to 
try  them. 

**  The  first  box  helped  me,  and  the  second 
gave  great  relief,  such  as  I  had  never  ex- 
perienced from  the  treatment  of  any  physi- 
cian. After  using  six  boxes  of  the  medicine 
I  was  entirely  cured.  To-day  I  am  perfectly 
well.  I  feel  better  and  stronger  than  for 
years.  I  certainly  recommend  this  medicine." 

To  allay  all  doubt  Prof.  Barnaby  cheer- 
fully made  an  affidavit  before 

Lvman  J.  ScuDDER,  Notary  Public. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
are  sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  price,  50  cents  a  box  or 
six  boxes  for  $2.50  (they  are  never  sold  in 
bulk,  or  by  the  100),  by  addressing  Dr.  Wil- 
liams* Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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WHOLESALE  MARKET  REPORT 


New  York. 

For  the  week  ending  with  Baster  Sunday,  the 
pot  plant  trade  was  excellent,  possibly  exceed- 
ing any  other  previous  holiday  in  both  supply 
and  demand.  Cut  flowers  only  sold  moderately 
well.  In  fruits  and  vegetables,  up  to  the  same 
date,  business  was  also  good,  the  market  clear- 
ing  up  well  at  remunerative  prices,  especially 
vegetables. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  week,  busi. 
ness,  generally,  is  feeling  the  effect  of  the 
previous  rush,  and  in  conseqtience,  is  a  good 
deal  depressed,  with  prices  inelined  to  fall  a 
good  deal. 

Hothouse  strawberries  are  becoming  very 
plentiful,  and  are  of  excellent  quality.  No  z 
grade  is  worth  $1.50  per  quart.  No.  a  aoo. 
Charleston  berries  are  improving  in  quality, 
with  demand  increasing. 

Cacnmbers  are  selling  at  75c.  to  $z  for  No.  z. 

Mushrooms  are  not  in  good  condition,  many 
turning  black  the  second  day  ;  good  quality  is 
worth  from  90c.  to  40c.  per  lb. 

Hothouse  tomatoes  30c.  per  lb. 

Radishes,  $1.50  to  $3.50  per  100  bunches. 

Cauliflowers,  $3.50  to  $3  per  dosen  heads. 

Hothouse  lettuce  is  down  in  value  to  500.  per 
dosen  for  extra.  No.  1  frame  lettuce  being  very 
abundant,  these  sell  at  from  $1.50  to  I3  per 
barrel. 

Asparagus  in  now  coming  in  from  New  Jer- 
sey in  fairly  large  quantities,  prions  are  rul- 
ing lower  than  last  week.  A  good  deal  chang- 
ing hands  at  between  $2.50  and  $3  per  dosen 
Imnches. 

Rhubarb,  $3  to  $4  per  100  bunches,  average 
£ve  stalks  to  the  bunch. 

JPotatoea. 

Rec'ts  Since    S'm  t'm 
for  wk.  Oct.  1.    last  y'r 

Dosiestic,  bbls: 27*787    Sistsoz    1,051,1x3 

Grsat  Britain,  sacks. ...  z  1,347 

Continent,  sacks 4«757  5t986 

Bermuda  A  W.  I.  bbls.    i^oof      981a         io,ao9 

— No.z,  per  bbl '. q  00^  zo  00 

— No.  a,  per  iMrrel 6  00$  8  00 

Florida,  new.  No.  i,  per  barrel 5  00^  7  50 

—new,  No.  a,  per  barrel 4  oo4b  450 

Scotch  Magnnm,  per  sack 75^  zoo 

Maine  Rote,  persack i  as^  i  35 

—Hebron,  per  sack ^  i  30 

Stste,fair  to  prime,ln  bulk,per  zSolbs     80^      oo 
~fair  to  prime,  per  sack 80^      85 


Philadelphia. 

Hiere  has  been-  a  much  larger  amount  of 
stock  on  hand  this  week,  prices  have  been 
held  firm,  and  coneequently  the  market  has 
not  cleaned  up  so  well. 

Strawberries  are  being  received  in  large 
qoantities;  moet  of  the  Florida  stock  airlvea 
In  poor  condition.  Thore  are  a  few  crates  oif 
North  Carolina  berries^  but  these  are  not  ripe 
and  sell  elow. 

Apples  have  been  selling  very  well;  most  of 
these  are  now  cold  storage  stock.  Baldwin 
and  Ben  Davis  are  most  sought  for. 

Oucumbers  are  gotaig  very  freely;  good  stock 
Inings  $1.00  per  dos. 

The  shipments  of  Southern  lettuce  are  now 
very  few;  fancy  stock  Is  sold  at  18.00  per  bbl.; 
near  l^  fnune  grown  has  sold  at  50#75c.  per 
-dos.,  but  as  yet  this  Is  poorlv  headed. 

New  potatoes  are  more  plentiful,  but  find 
few  buyers,  prices  being  very  firm. 

Jersey  aspiuragus  has  made  its  appearance; 
the  first  consignment  sold  at  |7.60  per  dos. 
bunches,  but  uie  price  has  now  dropped  to 
i  16.00  per  doz. 

Bermuda    onions    are    very    plentiful,    and 
-  very  few  barrels  of  Ekwtem  stock  are  seen. 
Apples. 

'Baldwin,  fancy,  per  bbl |1.75O|2.00 

^Bcn  Davis,  fancy,  per  bbl 2.000  2.50 

Northern  Spy.  fancy,  per  bbl 2.50^  2.76 

Veiretableir. 
,  Asparagus,  Jersey,  choice,  per  doz. 

bunches   5.00@  6.00 

—Norfolk,       choice,       per       doz. 

bunches   3.00®  4.00 

■  Beets.  Florida,  per  bush,  crate 60®    .75 

—Charleston,  per  100  bunches....  4.00®  6.00 
•  Ctbbagee.  Charleston,  per  bbl 2.00®  2.26 

■  Celery.  Fla.,  large,  per  doz,  stalks.    .75®  1.00 

'  Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  crate 3.00®  4.00 

'  Egg  plant,  per  crate 2.76®  3.00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl 40®    .60 

Uttuce.  Florida,  H  bbl.  basket 2.00®  2.60 

—North  Carolina,  per  bbl 3.00®  5.00 

—Local    frame  grown,  per  dot...    .50®    .76 

^  Onions.  Eastern,  yellow 3.00®  4.50 

—Bermuda,  per  crate 2.00®  2.60 

Peas.  Charleston,  per  bush,  crate. .  1.60®  1.75 
Radishes.       Charleston,      per      100 

bunches  1.00®  1.60 

String  beans,  Florida,  green 1.26®  1.60 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl 1.00®  1.26 

Squash.   Florida,   bushel  crate 1.76®  2.00 

'  Tomatoes,  Fla.,  fancy,  per  crate...  2.76®  8.00 

-Fair  to  good 2.00®  2.60 

—Hothouse,  per  lb 26®    .80 
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Painting  can  only  be  done  well  by 
having  the  best  materials  —  Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil, 
properly  applied.  There  is  noth- 
ing else  ^^just  as  good."  Avoid 
^^ mixtures''  and  unknown  brands 
of  White  Lead — the  '<sold-for- 
less-money"  sort.  (See  list  of 
the  genuine  brands.) 

CrirJC   ®y  ^^^  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead'  TinUng  Col- 
f*  Ir  |j|7  on,  any  desired  shade  b  readily  obtained.      Pamphlet  giving 
^^^  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free; 
f^^^-,  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 

various  styles  or  combinations  of  stiades  forwarded  upon  application. 

National  Lead  Co,,   i  Broadway,  New  York. 

^Ten^on  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


JomT.  LiwiB  *  Bmofl  00 

XOBIIT         ^^^^^^ 
Clerdand. 


STkNDkRD  FLOWER  POTS 


Bend  for  our  new  prlee  with  list  estradlaeoaBls.  All  of 
our  pots  from  7  in.  and  niiwards  have  oar  Fateal  Bsoel* 
siev  Bottom,  whidh  is  a  ^est  advantsgeu  as  It  sssnres 
'  ^iilt  liae  ef  Balb  Paae. 
713-719  WHARTON  inr.PHILADKLIHIIA. 


THK  WHILLDIN  POTTERY  CO 
RUAHAM     vTABKiBATraKai    i    Keam«y  and  Weetalde  Avenues,  JERSgT  CITY,  M.  J. 
^UKm%}m     WAKKHVUBsai    j    jackaon  Avenue  sad  Pewraoa  Street,   iX>MO  ISLAND  OITT,  H.  T 

MenUon  Amertoaa  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

GI/ASSSaSHSGLASS 

VANHORNE,  GRIFFEN  &  CO. 
^/hMrt  «te».      »4;;^ V^t^Sk^ViirT  »>■  W  YORK. 

Mention  American  GarAenlnr  wh^n  vnn  wHt# 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


"JADOO"   FIBRE. 

A   NEW   POTTINO  MATERIAL. 

A    PERFECT   SUBSTITUTE    FOR    EARTH. 

Advantages  of  Growing  Plants  and  Seeds  in  "  Jadoo  "  Fibre : 


Seeds  germinate  nineb   more  qaiekly 

in  Jadoo  than  In  earth. 
Greater  perfection  easily  attained. 
Salts  All  kinds  of  plants. 
Is  nsaeh  lighter  than  earth. 
Less  frequent  watering;  is  reqalred. 


The  flowers  are  luifer,  of  Heher  eolor, 

and  last  longer. 
No  soil  to  mix ;  no  manures  required. 
Immense    sarlnflr    of   labor    to     plant 

(rowers. 


Concentrated  ''Jadoo''  Liquide 

BOTH  MEAT  AND  DRINK  TO  PLANTS. 

Revives  Drooping  Plants,  strengthens  the  weak  and  nourishes  the  strong :  above  all.  It 
f  noreasee  the  size,  causes  greater  prolusion  of  bloom,  and  heightens  the  Color  of  all  Flowers. 

Simply    Invaluable   in    Pot   Culture, 


Por  Prices  and    .    •    . 
Testinsonlnla,  Address 


THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO. 


811-818-815   Fairmount  ATenne,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 

Mention  Amertoaa  QarAenins  wden  yon  wrtto. 
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OUR     PREMIUMS     ARE     OFFERED     wUh  a  Wew  to  interesting  present  subscribers 
to  obtain  us  New  Subscriptions,  and  for  so 
doing  we  expect  them  to  obtain    the  new  subscriber  and  retain  the  premium.     If  the  subscriber 
Jhey  procure  wants  a  premium  (and  he  doubtless  will),  he,  in  turn,  should  interest  himself  in  thesamc 
way.    New  names  sent  in  direct  are,  of  course,  also  entitled  to  our  premium  offers. 
Every  premium  offered  by  American  Gardening  in  1897  will  be  select  and  valuable,  and  owing  to  the  fact 
that  all  orders  will  be  filled  direct  from  growers  who  seek  the  trade  of  our  readers,  and  so  arc  making  us 
great  concessions,  the  premiums  will,  as  a  rule,  be  in  themselves  worth  the  full  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 


THE    THREE    BEST    CANNAS    KWOWIi. 


OFFER 


Austria,  Italia 

Ws.  Fairp  (op 

Tour  choice  of  one  of  the  aboTC  three 
Gannas  sent,  postpaid,  for  ooe  uew 
•nbecrlptlon.  The  set  of  three  for 
two  uew  ■aboorlptlons.    QrowulnN.Y. 

With  the  introduction  several  years  ago  of  the  famed 
Madam  Crozy  type  of  Canna  began  the  era  of  popularity 
for  this  class  of  plants,  until  now  it  has  become  toe  most 
popular  of  all  bedding  plants  and  the  possibilities  for 
further   deyelopment  of  this  species  is  yet  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted.   Its  great  claim  for  popular  favor  is  the  eztr«m«^  ea»« 
with  which  it  can  be  grown,  thus  making  it  at  once  everybody's 
plant ;  also  in  its  ready  adaptability  to  our  climate- 


CANNA 
ITALIA, 


MRS.  PAIRMAN  ROGERS. 

One  of  the  finest  American  Cannas,  was  originated  at  New- 
port, R.  I.    This  plant  often  produces  fine  branched  flower  headfl, 
and  while  in  texture,  color  and  markings  the  individual  ftawerjj 
excel   the  standard  of  Mme.  Crozy.  their  superiority  is  huaia 
evidenced  in  the  fact  that  each  branch  presents  a  rounded  heac} 
which  is  one  dense  mass  of  bloom.    The  flowers  will  measure  4  t  neb  eh  acroaa 
each  way,  and  the  segments  (without  the  claw)  measure  2\  x  1  \^  inches.    Tb« 
color  is  a  grand  scarlet,  bordered  with  a  narrow  band  of  gold.    Tbe  com  pact  tiiu^s  of 
the  flower  h«ad,  rich  color,  and  the  well-flowered  spike,  complete  it^  great  valu    ai  a 
l^edder.    It  grows  to  a  height  of  three  feet  under  liberal  trt^tfCiient, 

ITALIA  and  AUSTRIA. 

Among  the  many  storlliilt  tt6ireitiei  wUcli  hAve  been  a^d«!d  to  the  alr^ftdy  targe  list  of  Cannaa  daring 
this  last  three  or  more  yeafs,  there  are  none  that  form  so  distinct  a  bre^k  f  rum  6xiiitliig  forms,  and  which 
have  at  the  same  time  proved  such  valuable  acqtdsitions  to  our  li»t  an  the  nlxtre. 

In  habit,  color,  and  style  of  growth  and  foliage,  they  ref^emble  a  i£ooU  d««i  tht^  species  Canna  flaccida. 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  parents ;  t)ie  texture  of  the  bloom  la  also  very  much  the  same  as  in  that 
species,  and  it  is  that  feature  which  is  decidedlv  the  weakest  of  either  novelty.     This  lack  of  texture 
causes  the  floral  segments  of  each  to  bleach  out  in  the  early  season  if  grown  out  of  doors  in  a  position  exposed  to  the  strong  sunshins 
at  that  period. 

This,  however,  is  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  each  morning  while  the  spike  lasts  (and  it  usually  carries  seven  to  nine  blooms)* 
one  is  treated  to  a  new,  clean,  bright  bloom  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  exauisite  c  •lorine  imaginable.  Austria  is  of  the  dearest  canarr- 
yellow,  slightly  speckled  with  a  few  dots  of  red  in  the  throat.  Italiah  as  fiowers  of  similarly  nued  yellow,  dotted  and  embUuBoned  wtta 
a  clear  scarlet  which  adds  wonderfull v  to  the  effect  of  its  gorgeous  coloring. 

The  spikes  and  flowers  act  somewhat  differently  from  other  Cannas  in  their  habit  and  style  of  expansion,  behaving  in  reality  liks 
the  Gladiolus,  and  being  arranged  on  one  side ;  there  is  one  expanded  bloom  and  two  partially  open,  and  when  the  older  bloom  is  ready, 
it  droM  clean  away,  leaving  no  trace  of  dead  or  wilted  flowers;  the  reverse  of  which  is  a  source  of  annoyance  with  too  nany  of  our 
good  Cannas. 

The  largest  individual  bloom  of  Austria  with  us  measured  five  and  one  quarter  Inches  across,  and  the  average  on  all  the  flower 
we  should  Judge  was  about  four  and  three  quarter  inches.  One  plant  put  out  in  June  from  a  five  inch  pot  into  only  eight  inches  of 
very  poor  soil,  without  any  special  treatment,  produced  eleven  spikes  of  bloom,  88  growths,  and  attained  a  height  of  48  inches.  TI1I1 
wooderf ul  development  on  our  poor  soil,  when  compared  with  others  grown  on  equally  poor  and  still  more  sandy  soil,  goes  far  to 
prove  that  these  new  types  do  not  need  a  very  rich  soil. 

Austria  and  Italia  were  also  found  to  stand  wind  storms  better  than  the  ordinary  kinds. 

As  a  cut  flower  they  are  unique  and  good  keepers.    They  have  bee  a  aptly  named  the  "  Orchid-flowered  "  Cannas. 


OTHER    PREHIUMS    NOT    ADVERTISED    HERE    ARE: 


Yellow  Rambler  Rose. 


The  Hardiest  Climbing  Bose  ever  introduced,  and  the 
Novelty  sensation  of  1897.  The  demand  for  this  new 
rose  is  something  phenomenal;  readers  wishing  one 
should  be  early  with  their  subsoription. 


NEW  .  . 
HYBRID 


Sweet  Briars. 


Every  garden  should  possess  a  group  of  these  beautiful  hardy 
Boses— proliflc  bloomers;  sweetly  scented;  beautiful;  hardy; 
vigorous  growers;    free  from  disease  and  the  attacks  of  insects. 


Strawberry    Plants.      The  offers  in  this  llne  embrace  all  the  standard  well  established  sorts  and  many  Noveltlefl. 
No  garden  should  be  without  a  strawberry  bed,  and  in  no  way  can  a  collection  be  obtained  so  easily. 


IP  TOU  ARE  INTBRB8TBD  IN  ANY  OF  THESE  OFFERS  SEND  US  A  POSTAL  CARD  FOR  FULL  DESCRIPTIONS. 


April  94,  1897. 
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Offer  No.  45. 


COLLECTION  OF  ROSES. 


•6 


I 


1 
g 


I 


One  Orimaon  Rambler 


9m0  Perle 


One  Mme.  Oamille 
One  Marie  OnlUot 
One  Ipl&etos 
One  Krid 


One  Meteor 
One  Pnpn  Gentler 
One  Hermosn 
One  "Lm  Fmnee 
One  Bride 


Surely  the  good  things  of  this  earth  are 
open  to  evenrone  who  exhi>>its  a  little 
eoersy.  ReaUze  you  can  obtain  the  above 
■ei  of  Twelve  Magnificent  Rosee  as  a  pre- 
mlmn  for  one  new  subscription  to  Ambri- 
GAK  Gabdekino,  and  that  it  will  not  take 
joa  more  than  a  few  minntes*  work  to 
aooomplish  this,  then  send  and  get  your 
reward. 


On&r  No.  60.  . 

CKCTUS. 

TIm  f ollowkig  collection  will  be  sent  for 
one  new  subscription  at  $1.00,  with  85  cents 
additional  to  prepay  express  charges.  The 
plants  offered,  are  worth  18.00  at  retail,  and 
from  a  noted  collector. 


One  plant  each  of 

AslfeslnlMS  myrlotllsmSi 
/UMeahim  LtwinlT^ 


Eohlsocsetut  stHtplnttt. 
'*  BtSnditrl 

Opi  nlM  giMlmassll. 


Offer  No.  42. 

For   one  NBW  •nbserlptlon  at  SI  .00,  re- 

eelver  to  pay  ezprets  charges,  or  by 

mall,  postpaid,  for  S1.X5. 


2S 


....ONE  YEAR  OLD.... 

IIAaiRA  aRAPE  VMES 

Comment  on  this  offer  is  unnecessary, 
beyond  stating  the  fact  never  before  was 
SQch  an  opportunity  offered  to  start  a  vine- 
yard at  so  small  an  outlay. 

Oflbr  No.  64. 

POTATOES 

One-half  pound  each  of  the  four  follow- 
ing varieties  sent,  postpaid,  for  one  new 
subscription : 


Etriy  Miehigan. 
Early  Fortane. 


Carman's  No.  3. 
Livingston's  Banner. 


Two  pounds  or  eight  potatoes  in  all. 

Option :  One  pound  Early  Michigan,  or 
two  pounds  of  any  one  of  the  other 
three  varieties.    Grown  in  Michigan. 


Offfor  No.  58* 


HARDY  EVERBREENS. 


Your  choice  of  any 
one  of  the  below  offers 
of  Hardy  Evergreens 
for  one  NEW  sub- 
scription. This  is  a 
great  big  offer  for  the 
money,  and  invaluable 
to  any  one  wishing  to 
set  out  a  young  planta- 
tion. Plants  from 
Ulinois. 

▲-.4>0  Seoteli   Pine,    « 

inches. 
B— SO    White    Pine,   4 

inches. 
C— 50  Norway  Spmce, 

8  to  4  inobes. 
D— 50  Amerlean  Arbor 

TltsD,  4  inches. 
B— S5     Bed    Cedar,    4 

inobes. 
F*S5  Hemlock  gpmee, 

4  inches. 
O— 15  Bine  Bpmee,  4 

inches. 
H— S5  Donglas  Spmoe, 

4  inches. 
J— 15  Pleea  Ooneolor, 

4  inches. 


Offer  No.  68. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

This  collection  comprises  a  very  fLrm 
assortment  of  eleven  standard  large  flower- 
ing varieties,  from  8i-inch  pots,  good 
plants,  und  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one 
new  subscription;  nlants grown  in  Mary- 
land. Ready  for  delivery  on  and  after 
April  15.  These  plants  will  do  well  out- 
doors in  mild  climate,  whilst  in  more 
exposed  sections  to  bring  them  to  full 
maturity  in  the  fall  they  should  have 
partial  shelter. 

Mdme.  P.   Bergmann.— The  earliest  of  all 
large  varieties ;  color  white,  of  great  excel- 
lence. 
Ivory.— A  popular  favorite  \  very  dwarf  and 

free  flowering. 
Miss    Minnie     Wanamaker.  —  Pure    white 

Japanese^  one  ot  the  standard  varietiee. 
Golden  Wedding.—The  most  exquisite  yel* 

How  TapaneM  extaikt. 
tincene  Dailledonse.— Monster  flowers ;  y eU 

Tow  Japanese. 
W.  H.  Unooln.— The  champion  late  flowering 

yellow :  a  strand  variety. 
Col.  W.  B.  Smith.— Japanese  incurved  bronse. 
Mr:  J.  O.  Whilldln.— Earliest  of  the  Japan- 
ese  yellows.    In  flower  same  time  as  Mome. 
F.  Rerfrmann,  Oct.  4  to  7. 
T.  H.  Hallook.— Color  rosy  pearl ;  Japanese. 
SEand  Bean.— The  most  charming  pink  Japan- 
ese ever  introduced ;  a  good  market  variety. 
OnlllngfordlL— A  reflexed   variety   of  good 
reputation ;  color  deepest  crimsen. 

Offer  No.  61. 

COLLECTION  OF 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

The  following  col- 
lection will  be  sent, 
postpaid,  for  one  new 
subscription.  Item- 
braces  ten  5  cent 
packets  and  seven  10 
cent  packets ;  vidued 
in  all  at  $1.1M).  The 
varieties  offered  are 
all  standard,  the 
packets  regular  size, 
the  seeds  fresh  and 
true  to  name,  and  reliable.  We  feel 
assured  the  grower  will  fill  this  order  to 
your  very  complete  satisfaction. 


Beet,  Eclipse. 
Bean.  Bush  Refupree. 
Cabbage.      Premium 

Flat  Dutch. 
Carrot,    Henderson's 

Intermediate. 
Celery,     Henderson's 

H  Dwarf. 
Com,  Crosby. 
Cnenmber,   White 

Spine. 
I«ottneo,  Tennis  BalL 
Mnsk     Melon,    New 

Hsckenssok.    ' 


Parsnip,  Long 
Smooth. 

Peas.  Alaska. 

Badlsh,  White  Tipped 
Turnip. 

Spinach,  Thick 
Leaved. 

Sqnash,  Bush  Crook 
Neck,  Yellow. 

Squash,  Boston  Mar- 
row. 

Tomato.  Early  Ruby. 

Burpee's  Bush 
Lima. 


Offer  No.  46. 

THE   CELEBRATED 

GR[[H  MOOITllll  GRIPE 

One  2  or  8  year  vine  and  one  1  year 
Tine;  two  vines  in  all.  Sent,  postpaid^ 
for  one  new  subscription. 

The  Celebrated 
Green  Mountain 
Grape  is  fast 
coming  to  the 
front  and  is 
bound  to  stay. 
It  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the 
earliest  good 
grape  on  the 
market.  It  is  the 
most  delicate 
and  delicious 
grape  grown  out 
of  doors.  It  is  a 
strong-  growing* 
healthy  vine,  an 
enormous  and 
early  bearer, 
with  well  shoul- 
dered and  hand- 
some  bunches. 
No  one  grsipe  possesses  so  many  merits  as  the 
Green  Mountain.  The  firm  making  this  offer 
are  headquarters  for  this  vine  and  have  over  aa 
acre  out  as  a  vineyard. 


Offer  No.  51. 

Sent,  Pettpsid,  for  only  one  NEW  Subtcrlptlen  at  $1. 

TEN    FINE 


REIEST,  EARLIEST,  BEST. 


Mrs.    Hlg^lnbothans,    Best   of  all  Ostrich 

Plumes. 
Olorlana.  The  pretty  twisted  petalled  yellow. 
Marie  I<onlse,    A  irrand  white. 
Pitoher  and  Manda.   A  variety  of  two  oolors. 
Kate  Brown.  Earliest  and  best  for  the  garden. 
Pros.  Smith.    A  robuiit  pink. 
Silver  Olond.    Pale  salmon. 
O.  W.  Chllds.    Finest  of  the  reds. 
Mijor  BonnalTon.    The  best  yellow. 
Mrs.  Henry  Boblnson.     The  queen  of  all 

the  whites. 

Amongst  all  tbe  wealth  of  Flora's  boun« 
tiful  9tore,  and  the  wonderful  offers  by  tbe 
various  gprowers  who  have  contributed  ta 
our  ricb  and  varied  premium  list,  there 
will  be  found  none  more  enticing  nor  more 
valuable  tban  the  above.  Requiring  but. 
a  minimum  of  care  in  wsrm  localities  and 
slight  protection  to  mature  in  more  severe 
climate,  and  rewarding  tbe  cultivator  witb 
a  wealtn  of  bloom  st  a  time  of  the  year 
when  the  other  glories  of  the  garden  are 
fast  disappearing,  what  flower  lover  would 
ignore  the  claim  of  the  Cbrysantberaum  ^ 
And  wbere,  we  ask,  will  you  find  a 
duplicate  91  this  wonderful  offer  f  .  This 
collection  coxnprises  several  different  types, 
incurved,    reflexed,    earlv,    late,    ostrich 

81ume,  variegated,  as  well  as  a  represent»« 
ion  of  all  colors. 
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OUR    PREMIUMS     ARE    OFFERED    ^^^^  ^  view  to  interesting  present  subscriber  to 
obtain  us  New  Subscriptions,  and  for  so  doing 
we  expect  them  to  obtala  the  new  subscriber  and  retain  the  premium.     If  the  subscriber  they  procure 
wants  a  premium  (and  he  doubtless  will)  he,  in  turn,  should  interest  himself  in  the  same  way.     New 
names  sent  in  direct  are,  of  course,  also  entitled  to  our  premium  offers. 
Every  premium  offered  by  American  Gardening  in  1897  will  be  select  and  valuable,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
all  orders  will  be  filled  direct  from  growers  who  seek   the  trade  of  our  readers,  and  so  are  making  us  great 
concessions,  the  premiums  will,  as  a  rule,  be  in  themselves  worth  the  full  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 


Our  Premfuni  Offers  open  the  way  to  all  who  want  a  fine  a&i'den, 
but  lack  the  means  wherewith  to  buy. 


Offbp  No.  36. 


CGNT   f>ostf>ai\<i,    for     ONE   ^  AA 
JJuni    NEW  subscription  at  ^Lff 

....BEAUTIFUL... 


TwelYeEYemiooiiiiiiiiiosiis 

Orower's  selection  from  leading  yaiietiee. 

Of  all  premium  offers  this  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
most  tempting  and  we  taUy  guarantee  its  absolate 
reliability.  Grower  says :  "  we  will  fill  your  orders  with 
strong  well-ripened  plants,  grown  specially  for  the  purpose, 
from  2}4  inch  pots.    This  Is  our  most  popular  colleotion 

and  it  has  made  hundrods  of  customers  for  us,  as  the  testimonials  in  our  possession  will 

show."    In  this  collection  will  be  found  such  varieties  as : 

Perle  I  VirginUi  1  Bridesmaid  I  Cornelia  Cook 

P.  iCruger  Snowfflalce  Pinic  5ottpert  Maurice  Rouvier 

The  Bride  Bon  5iiene         |  flaman  Cochet         |  Catherine  nermct 

EmpteJu  of  Chhia  Prince  HohenzoUem 

The  collection  embraces  a  rariety  of  colors,  each  plant  is  distinctly  labeled,  and  t^e 
collection  wlU  make  a  beautiful  bed.  Packed  In  stiff,  telescoped  pasteboard  boxes,  oU 
finished  on  Inside,  aud  shipped  to  any  address  in  the  U.  a  in  aood  condition. 

Orders  for  this  collection  can  be  fifled  at  any  time,  but  subscribers  in  the  North  and 
West  are  advised  not  to  have  their  orders  filled  until  April  1,  or  later. 

Offer  No.  47. 

•  Sent,  Postpaid,  for  one  NEW  Subscription  at  $1.00. 

NEW  GIANT  FANCY  COSMOS 

(MRS.  8ffBmeRD*8  STRAIN). 

Mrs.  Shepherd's  New  Fancy 

Ooamoe  was  offered  for  the  first 

time  last  season,  but  this  Is  the 

^  ;/^^^^^^V^  first  time  they  have  been  offered, 

put  up  In  separate  colors,  as 
here  described : 
"•v'       ^'       '^^^^^^^^^W  .M^    J^^         Of  this  strain,  fiye  packets  of 

which  are  offered  In  thip  col- 
lection, the  grower,  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Shepherd,  of  Ventura,  Cali- 
fornia, says : 

*'No  one  else  grows  It,  and  It 
Is  so  distinct  as  to  be  readily 
recognized  anywhere  by  one 
who  nas  once  seen  the  different 
varieties  in  bloom.  I  have  been 
working  with  it  so  long  that  It 
has  an  individuality  peculiarly 
its  own." 

One  packet  or  the  abOTe,  in  splendid  assortment,  containing  over  85  varieties 

of  beautiful  fiowers,  in  all  shades  of  red,  pink,  mauve,  tinted  and  white...  16c. 

Three  packets  or  above,  in  separate  colors.  Red,  Pink  and  White,  one  packet 

of  each,  at  15c 45c. 

''Tints  or  Dawn,*^  one  packet  of  above,  lovely  tinted  flowers,  white  ground,  deli- 
cately tinted  or  flecked  with  pink  or  mauve  in  lighter  or  darker  snades 16c. 

Oarled  and  Crested  ZINNIAS,  splendid  mixed,  one  pkt lOc. 

These  are  the  gayest,  brightest  and  most  esthetic  bedding  flowers  imaginable, 
all  colors  andshades,  with  petals  daintily  curled  and  crested,  having  none  of 
the  coarseness  of  other  Zinnias. 

IPOMCEA,  Heavenly  Blue,  one  pkt lOo. 

A  perfect  dream  of  beauty. 

SOABIOSA,  New  Ijarge  Flowering,  red  and  pink  varieties,  mixed,  one  pkt lOc. 

These  are  very  beautiful. 

Total  Valne $1.06 

The  Choicest  Collection  of  Seeds  ever  sent  out  for  the 
money ;  a  poem  in  flowers  and  a  revelation  In  nature. 


Offer  No.  54. 
THAT  GRAND  NEW  SINGLE  VIOLET 

PRINCESS  of  WALES 

Away  and  be- 
yond the  beitol 
all  the  sindi 
varieties  lato^ 
introduced.  The 
Qoeeo  or  81b- 
ffle  VIoieti. 
Frasranoe  equl 
to  Marie  Lonin 
Blooms  verj 
large,  stroni 
grower  and  pn- 
dootive.  Grows, 
who  Is  one  of  onr 
most  renowsed 
▼  lolet  expert!, 
will  send,  poil- 
paid,  for  one  nev 
subscription, 
Bfffht  (8)  good  rooted  pUnts,  witk 
some  flowers  acoompanvlnff  same;  csiefoUj 
packed  for  safe  arrival.  Plants  resdy  for 
delivery  now.    Grown  In  New  York. 

Offer  No.  43. 

DAHLIAS 

The  recent  revival  of  Interest  In  this  moit 
worthy  class  of  plants,  coupled  with  ue 
Introduction  of  many  new  and  IntsreHint 
varieties,  renders  It  Incumbent  on  ew 
one  to  see  to  It  that  their  garden  is  sappned 
with  the  best  obtainable. 

Any  one  of  the  three  collections  here 
offered  will  be  found  up-to-date  ssd 
choicest  kinds,  and  as  they  come  torn 
celebrated  growers  and  prise  winner^  we 
can  assure  our  friends  we  are  offering  them 
a  remarkably  good  thing  and  tmstthey 
will  not  be  slow  tb  take  advantage  of  one 
or  more  of  these  offers. 


I— Fiir  Sipirl  Oadis  Baklits. 

One  strong  root  each,  Wm.  Agnew, 
Oriental,  Nymphsea  and  SSole,  by 

mall,  postpaid,  for  one  new  suhecnp- 
tlon. 

B— Fiir  Skiw  aid  Fawy  Bahlias.  (Bfftrf) 

One  strong  root  each,  New  I>oahIe 
Tom  Thnmb,  Arabella,  Blameo- 
falter  and  liucy  Fancett,  by  msii, 
postpaid,  for  one  new  subscriptioii. 

0— Four  Pompon  or  Boiqoit  Bakllas. 

One  strong  root  each,  Begantjj, 
Sprig,  Ariel  and  Vivid,  by  mail, 
postpaid,  for  one  new  subseription. 

Any  one  of  these  collections  is  worth  oyer 
$1.00  at  retail,  but  wUl  be  sent  postpaid, 
carefully  packed,  and  guaranteed  toarrive 
In  first-class  condition  for  one  NEW  iw> 
scriptlon  to  Amebicak  Gardenwo  st  ILW. 
Order  by  Offer  No.  and  Letter. 


April  24.  .  8o7- 
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Offer  No.  e«. 


CLADiaLOS  BULBS. 

T1k6  f611owkig  offers  on  Gladiolna  Bulbs 
are  well  worth  striving  for.  Your  choice 
of  one  of  the  two  collections  offered  for  only 
one  new  subscription  at  S1.00.  Sent,  post- 
paid, in  neat  pasteboard  boxes.  Order  by 
Offer  No  and  Letter. 


Balbs  each  of  Mrfy,  Brrttaa, 
Mabel,  and  Marie  lien&oine. 

May.— Large  spike,  well  expanded  flowers. 
White,  edge  of  petals  touched  pink.  A  grand 
variety. 

Bertha.— This  is  the  finest  variety  of  its 
color,  which  is  a  brilliant  light  scarlet.  Makes 
a  tall  spike,  with  large  side  branches. 

Mabel.— Dwarf,  npri^ht  habit.  Pull  spike 
open  at  one  time.  In  color  it  is  a  blending  of 
carmine,  cherry  and  pink.  One  of  the  first  to 
bloom. 

Marie  I«emolne.— Upper  division  of  flowers 
of  pale  creamy  color,  flushed  salmon  lilac,  the 
lower  petals  spotted  purplish  violet,  bordered 
canary  yellow.    Peacock  blotched. 

B.— 100  Gashman^s  High  Orade 
Seedling  Gladioli. 

All  blooming  size.  No  two  a  like.  Riyal- 
ling  the  fllocelle  silks  in  coloring  and 
sheen. 

Offer  No.  60. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

The  following  collection  of  Sc^da  Is  of- 
fered by  a  reli  able  dealer*  with  a  vit^w  to 
Introducing  bia  stock.  They  are  of  pre- 
cisely the  sam^  ffrade  as  is  sold  to  tiiarket 
gardetiet-a  and  all  desiring  the  l>e^t  The 
enttre  collection  of  twenty  named  varieties 
will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one  new  sub- 
scription at  $1.00. 


One  oz.  Beet.  Elclipse ;  one  pkt.  Cabbage, 
Barly  Wakefield  ;  one  pkt.  Cabbage,  Early 
Plat  Outch ;  one  pKt.  Cabbage,  Savoy  Early; 
one'  pkt.  Cabbie,  Savoy  Late ;  one  pkt. 
Cauliflower,  Errart;  one-half  oz.  Carrot, 
Half  Long  Nantes ;  one  pkt.  Celery,  Paris 
Yellow ;  one  oz.  Sweet  CornjEarly  Mam- 
moth ;  one  pkt.  Cncnmber,  white  Spine ; 
one  pkt.  Onions,  Earlv  Flat,  Red  or  White; 
one  pkt.  Parsley,  Donole  Curled ;  one  pkt. 
Lettuce,  Summer  Blonde;  onepkt.  Radish, 
Early  White  Tipped;  one  pkt.  Tomato, 
Acme ;  one  pkt.  Spinach,  Ylroflay ;  one 
pkt:  Squash,  Early  Bush;  one  pkt.  Turnip, 
Red  Top  ;  one  pkt.  Rutabaga,  Champion ; 
one  pkt.  New  vietoria  Spinach. 


OfVbr  No.   50. 


VEGETABLE  PUNTS. 

Ail  ready  to  set  out. 


AH  good  plants.  Grown  in  Maryland. 
Delivery  April  15,  postpaid.  This  is  an 
offer  we  are  not  able  to  make  our  friends 
every  week  in  the  year,  and  we  will  be 
mistaken  if  this  Bargain  is  not  taken 
Hdvantage  of  by  thousands. 

12  Peppers,  two  kinds. 

12  Effur  Plants. 

19  Cauliflower  Snowball. 

12  Tomatoee,  two  kinds,  select. 

50  Cabbage  or  Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

50  liettnoe,  two  kinds. 

148  choice  vegetable  plants,  and  Ameri- 
can Gardenino  one  year,  to  a  NEW 
name,  for  only  01.00. 

Offer  No.  49. 

Sent,    postpaid,  for  ONE 
MEW  subsoriptlon  at  SI. 

|H||  SUMMER   BEDDING 

ISO  OlfUS  BOLBS 


Tli«fla  bulbs  make  beautiful  borders  for 
summer  flower  beds,  as  well  as  attractive 

g)t  plants     The  collection  includes  150 
uIm  in   equal   proportions   of  the  four 
following  varieties,  named,  and  in  separate 

Sackets: 
XALIS  DEPPEI  ALBA.-Wbite. 
OXALIS  DEPPEI  ROSEA  -Old  rose  or  salmon. 
OXALIS  ERYPHILU  PURPUREA.-Purple. 
OXALIS  LASLANDRA.-Crimson.    Tall,  dne  pal- 
mate  leaves. 

Offfor  No,67. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

For  one  new  subscription  and  $1.00,  we 
will  forward,  postpaid, 

A  Collection  of  36  Plants. 

All  different; 
prize-winning  va- 
rieties, comprised 
in  great  part  of 
last  year's  noveL 
ties,  in  all  shades 
of  color  and  types 
of  bloom. 

This  offer  comes 
from  a  noted 
grower,  and  we 
hope  to  receive  a 
great  many  orders 
£or  this  collection. 


Offer  No.  40. 


FLOWERING  PLANTS 


All  ready  to 

This  is  a  collec- 
tion which  every- 
body should  be 
sure  to  obtain. 
It  only  requires 
one  NEW  sub- 
scription to  be- 
come the  pos- 
sessor of  all  the 
plants  here  men- 
tioned Ready 
for  delivery  Mav 
1st.  Postpaia. 
Grown  in  Mary- 
land. Save  time 
growing  from 
seed  and  get  this 
lot  all  ready  to 
set  out. 

10  Antirrhinums, 

choice  mixed. 
10  Asters,  mixed. 
lO  China     Pinks, 

mixed. 
10  Cosmos,       choice 

mixed. 
10  Petunias,  mixed. 


set  oat. 


10 


Phlox  Drum- 
mondll,  mixed. 

Marigold  Bldora. 

Scalnbsa,  mixed 
choice. 

Zinnias,  mixed 
choice. 

Scarlet  Sage. 


100  Choice  Flowering  Plants  and  Ameri- 
can Gardeniko,  one  year,  to  a  NEW 
name,  for  only  $1.00. 

Offer  No.  59. 


Every  country  and 
suburban    home 
needs  a  vinery,  and 
those     who     avail 
themselves  of    the 
offer  which  follows 
will  be  well  satisfled 
and    pleased    for 
years  to  come  with 
the  result  A  grower 
offers: 
Affawam, 
liindley, 
Brighton, 
Worden, 
Niagara, 
Moore*s  Barly. 

Your  choice  of  Ten  one-year  vines,  all  of 
one  variety,  or  three  each  of  three  of  the 
above  sorts,  for  onlv  one  new  subscription. 
Forwarded  postpaia. 

Offer  No.  52. 

GolleKfloDoi  Flow  seeds 

Sent,  postpaid, 
for  one  new  sub- 
sc  r  iption  to 
American  Gar- 
dening. The  fol- 
lowing list  em- 
braces 16  varieties 
of  choice  flower 
seeds;  fresh  and 
true  to  name, 
eight  of  which  are 
of  5  cent  packets, 
six  of  10  cent 
packets,  and  two 
of  15  cent  packets 
valued  In  all  at 
$1.30.  This  col- 
lection is  offered 
^'  ^^"^     by   a   reliable 

grower,  in  whom  we  have  fuU  confidence. 


Alyssum,  Sweet 

Asters,  mixed 

Cesmos,  Large 
Flowered 

Calendula,  Prloe  of 
Orange 

Ci^llopsls,  mixed 

Datura,  Double, 
mixed 

Carnation  marguer- 
ite, finest  double 
mixed . 

mignonette  maohet 


Nasturtium,  Dwarf 

mixed 
Poppy,    Carnation 

flowered,  mixed 
Sweet,. Peas,  Bck- 

ford's  mixed 
Heliotrope  , 
liarkvpuf.  Dwarf 

double  ' 

Tobsea  Soandens 
Z innla,  .•  I> o^ b  1  c, 

mi^d';    ^   .  •  \^^ 
liohelia  vOkupacra 
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SIEBRECHT   &   SON'S 

NEW  HYBRID  JAPAN  IRIS 


PRICE    LIST. 

PerflBctly  Hardy.    The  Grandest  Noveltiee  of  1897.     No  Firet-Class  Qarden  Should  he  Without  Them. 

Planted  They  Last  Forever,  Requiring  but  Slight  Care. 


Once 


WE  OFFER  THE  EHTIRE  OOLLECTIOR  OF  40  DISTIRCT  VARIETIES  FOR  110.00. 

SECTION    l.-LARCE    DOUBLE-FLOWERINC    VARIETIES. 


Beauty. — Lilao,  veined  purple;  magenta  centre. 

Orion. — Beddish  pink,  white  centre. 

Zenobla. — Beep  rose,  shaded  and  veined  violet,  lilac 

and  yellow  centre. 
Isabel la.~  Light  pink,  shaded  light  violet. 
J.  C.  Vaughan. — Pure  white,  very  large  and  fine. 
New  York. — Beddish  maroon,  mottled  white,  yellow 

centre. 


Beth.   Hal  look. — Delicate    lavender,  slightly  veined 

white;    extra  fine  satiny    finish,  clearly    marked 

citron. 
Robert  Craig. — French  gray,  veined  violet. 
VIotor. — White,    veined  violet-purple;    violet-purple 

centre. 
Clothilde. — Oamation  pink,  shaded  light  violet;  lemon 

colored  centre. 


Price.  50  ots.  eitch,  the  set  .  f    10  for  i4.00. 


SECTION    il.-LARCE    DO 


Antelope. — ^White  ground,  flaked  and  blotched  oar 

tlon  white ;  yellow  centre. 
Crimson  Tlift. — Bich  plum,  shading  to  deep  purple 

towards  centre ;  marked  bright  yellow. 
Sold  Bound. — Pure  white,  very  fine. 
Hannibal. — White  ground,  veined  and  suffused  with 

purple ;  light  purple  centre. 
Pyramid.— ^Lilac-blue,  veined  white  through  centre  of 

petal. 
Paragon.— ^Blch  velvety  purple,  centre  marked  bright 

orange.     Very  distinct. 


OOBLE^^\^^^^^INC    V 

rnii-  T,  S^^t^A^J^iJsh    vl. 


VARIETIES. 

ioletj  veined    white;    centre 
Inmon. 

and  blotched 


Hyde  ParK^  *^        . 'iif^le,  striped 

Norma  -Veryii.*  ^t^'.der,  centre  of  petal  deeply 
%had^.Hl  wiUi  tlt^i^        .,  yellow  centre. 

Oriole.  - H U*h  pu r [ ■  J - .  m [  1  u' h t  yellow  centre. 

Othello. — Deep  rich  purple,  light  blue  toward  centre. 

Coronet.— Bioh  purple,  slightly  shaded ;  centre  purple 
and  yellow. 


Prloe«  36  ots.  each,  [$3.60  for  the  set  of  12. 


SECTION    lii.-LARCE    DOUBLE-FLOWERINC    VARIETIES. 

St.  Oq— Deep  violet,  shading  to  deep  blue;   centre 
marked  orange. 

Turban.— Light  pink,  violet  shading;  purple  centre. 


Crystal.— Pale  violet,  slightly  veined  white;  white 
and  yellow  centre. 

Mount  Hood. — Deep  lilac-blue,  veined  white;  pro- 
nounced white  centre;  extra  double,  fluted  and 
fringed. 

Blue  Danube. — Blue,  veined  cream;  yellow  centre. 


Templeton.— Light  violet  shade,  mottled  reddish  pink 
and  white ;  very  double  and  excellent  form. 


Prioe,  SO  ots.  eaoh,  the  set  of  6  for  $  I  .SO. 

A  comp/ete  set,  including  the  three  eections  of  28  Double  Varieties,   the  choicest  in  cultivation,   for  $7.50. 


SECTION    IV.-LARCE    SINCLE-FLOWERINC    VARIETIES. 

Only  tlie  Very  Best  Selected.3 


Plume. — White,  slightly  suffused  with    blue,  veined 

violet ;  lilac  centre. 
Poroelain  Sceptre.— Bluish  white ;  pink  centre. 
Neptune. — Light    pink,    shaded    violet;    deep    pink 

centre. 
Babylon. — Beddish  purple ;  very  rich,  immense  flowers. 
Diana. — White,  veined  violet-purple. 
Comanche. — Pink,  slightly  blotched  white,  veined  deep 

pink ;  pale  pink  and  yellow  centre. 


Condie.— Violet-purple,  shading    to   deeper   purple, 

petals  edged  silver ;  deep  purple  and  yellow  centre. 
Oonfalon.— Carnation  rose,  veined  and  blotched  white; 

paleTOse  and  yellow  centre. 
Blue  Bird.— Deep  velvet  blue;  very  rich. 
Exquisite.— Very  light  pink,  purple  veined;  deep  pink 

centre. 
Venus.— Pure  white,  very  large  and  fine  form. 
Ouakeress. — Bich,  deep  purple,  veined  and  mottled 

cream ;  primrose-yellow  centre. 


Price,  25  ots.  eaoh,  $2.0O  for  the  set  of  12 

The  entire  collection  of  the  four  sections,  double  and  singis,  40  strong  plants  of  flowering  size,  for  $10,00, 

Best  Mixed,  or  Assorted,   made  up  from  the  cream   of  the  older  varieties,   strong   plants,   $1.50   per  doz.  • 

flO.OO  per  100 ;  $80.00  per  1000. 

See  our  Colored  Plate  which  gives  only  the  faintest  Idea  of  the  magnifloent  types  contained  therein. 

SIEBRECHT  &  SON,  New  Rochelle,  N,  Y.  "^^^sTptV:?." 
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A    TRIO    OP    NEW    CANNAS 


tSnsare*tloiM  for 
ARBOR     DAY 


Intensive  Cultlv&tion  is  tin^  Keynote  to  Sacce^a.        -^'--^^k 


A  WSBKLT  JOURHAL   DEVOTED   TO   GARDENINO   AND   FRUIT   CULTURE   IN   THE   OPEN   AND   UNDER   GLASS. 
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Hydrangea   Paniculata  Qrandiflora. 

As   planting  time  is  upon  us,   I  would  call  attention  to 
tbit  most  beautiful  of  our  hardy  shrubs,  and  urge  the  plant- 


streets  I  noticed  hedges  made  of  it,   and   the  effect  was 
most  pleasing. 
Passing  through  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania  last 


Flo.  85.— Specimen  Hyorai^gea  Paniculata  Grandiflora.    Dimensions  x8zx8  ft. 


ing  ef  it  ezteasiTely.  Those  who  visited  Cleveland  last  year, 
at  the  time  of  the  florists'  convention,  could  not  fail  to 
have  observed  how  largely  it  was  planted  in  that  beauti- 
ful city;    along  Euclid  avenue,  and  some  of  the  principal 


September,  I  was  compelled  to  wait  for  an  hour  at  a  country 
junction  and  passed  my  time  in  the  country  lanes;  in 
front  of  a  small  farmhouse  I  saw  a  sight  that  gladdened  my 
eyes — a   grand    specimen  of  this  Hydrangea  some  12  feet 
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high,  a  perfect  specimen  and  covered 
with  its  beautiful  flowers  to  the  ground, 
my  only  regret  was  that  I  had  not  a 
Kodak  to  take  a  photograph  of  it. 

We  are  often  asked  for  a  suitable 
shrub  for  cemetery  planting,  and  for 
years  I  have  tnost  strongly  recommend- 
ed Hydranrea,  for  it  is  as  hardy  as  the 
common  Lilac.  As  a  proof  of  this,  after 
the  severe  winter  in  Central  New  York 
last  year,  I  saw  Lilacs  and  Syringas  ten 
feet  high,  killed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
Hydrangea  came  through  with  very  lit- 
tle harm. 

It  seems  to  thrive  in  any  soil,  and 
will  stand  the  drought  better  than  any 
shrub  I  know  of.  H.  Youell. 

Of  all  the  popular  flowering  shrubs 
none  more  justly  deserves  the  position 
it  has  gained  than  the  Hydrangea.  The 
freedom  with  which  it  produces  its  flower 
heads,  and  their  large  dimensions  com- 
bine to  compel  the  notice  of  all,  and 
added  to  these  qualiflcatious  are  the 
good  nature  of  the  plant  itself;  it  will 

grow  almost  anywhere,  is  decidedly 
ardy,  and  well  withstands  drought. 
Some  idea  of  what  an  established  speci- 
men of  this  shrub  may  look  like,  is 
given  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
reproduced  from  a  photograph  of  a  grand 
specimen  in  the  nurseries  of  £.  Sheppard 
&  Sons,  Lowell,  Mass.  The  plant  snown 
measures  i8  feet  in  each  direction,  and 
is  spoken  of  as  **the  pride  of  New  Bog- 
land."  Though  perhaps  there  may  be 
older  plants,  there  can  be  few  such  since 
the  cutting  was  brought  from  Flushing, 
N.  Y. ,  when  the  plant  was  yet  a  rarity ; 
but  at  all  events  none  could  be  of  finer 
development  nor  more  perfect  beauty. 


A  Native  Lawn  Shrubbery. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  all  our 
garden  wealth  is  wild  stuff  somewhere^ 
native  to  sortHe  country,  of  course.  But. 
glad  though  we  are,  to  pay  tribute  to 
each  in  exchange  for  some  of  her  floral 
wealth,  there  are  those  among  us  who 
cannot  afford  to  do  it  for  themselves. 
The  purse  is  too  lean. 

Shall  such,  therefore,  be  starved  tor 
want  of  beauty  near  at  hand,  or  depend- 
ent on  the  possible  generosity  of  a  richer 
neighbor?  The  last  is  by  no  means  to 
be  despised,  if  it  be  available.  But  our 
own  woods  and  opens  furnish  enough 
material  for  half  a  dozen  different  shrub- 
beries, and  for  an  equal  number  of 
herbaceous  plots  nearer  at  hand.  It  is. 
indeed,  a  delight  to  range  field  and  wood 
for  floral  treasure ;  yet  much  of  this  pos- 
sible pleasure  is  lost  through  lack  of 
time  or  other  hindrance 

Not  all  portions  of  the  country  enjoy 
the  same  beauties  of  shrub  and  under- 
shrub.  Within  easy  reach  of  the  dwell- 
ers in  my  own  neighborhood,  however, 
may  bo  found  no  less  than  ton  or  a  dozen 
showy,  shrubby  species,  while  those  less 
showy  but  still  desirable  would  swell 
the  number  considerably.  Those  would 
give  bloom  in  pink,  in  white,  in  rosy  red, 
in  pink  and  white,  in  pale  yellow,  in 
deep  yellow,  but  not  in  blue  or  purple. 

Earliest  of  all,  perhaps,  and  both 
pretty  and  showy  enough  to  take  the 
place  of  the  favorite  Weigela  rosea,  is 
the  pink  Azalea,  or  pinxter  bloom.  As 
these  are  chance  seedlings,  they  vary 
much,  ranging  in  eolor  from  nearly 
white  to  deep,  rosy  red.  Thus,  by 
selecting  specimens,  one  may  have  a 
most  beautiful  and  varied  clump  of  them 
to  usher  in  the  season,  and  as  they  bloom 
before  the  leaves  are  developed,  one 
gets  the  full  benefit  of  the  flowers.  Thoy 
also  bloom  when  very  young,  and  they 
have  a  delightful  fragrance.  Surely 
here  are  enough  good  qualities  to  insure 


the  plant  a  welcome  on  any  grounds,  no 
matter  how  ambitious. 

Late  in  May,  or  lapping  into  June,  ac- 
cording to  location  and  exposure,  are 
the  sassafras,  the  wild  cherry,  and  the 
tulip  tree.  The  sassafras  is  delightful 
to  have  wherever  there  is  sufficient  room 
for  a  tall  shrub  which  may  reach  20  feet 
with  age.  The  wild  cherry  and  the 
tulip  tree  can  be  used  only  where  there 
is  considerable  room,  when  they  may  be 
placed  well  back  in  the  grounds.  If  the 
grounds  are  large  enough  for  small 
trees,  but  will  not  admit  the  use  of  larger 
ones,  these  may  be  grown  until  they  be- 
come troublesome  or  unsatisfactory,  to 
be  then  dispensed  with  at  the  owner's 
pleasure. 

A  peculiar  tree,  native  to  the  Middle 
and  Western  States,  is  the  Red-bud,  or 
Japan  Judas,  which  few,  comparatively, 
know  to  be  one  of  our  own.  Its  masses 
of  rosy  bloom  of  the  pea  order,  coming 
before  the  leaves,  make  it  a  very  notice- 
able specimen  for  the  lawn,  and  with 
years  it  attains  pretty  good  size.  It 
blooms  very  early  with  the  magnolias. 

Both  May  and  June  give  us  a  Dog- 
wood. The  earlier  of  these  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  flowering  trees  which  a 
lawn  may  boast  during  its  season.  All 
who  know  it  as  it  grows  wild  know  how 
it  enhanees  the  beauty  of  the  fringing 
woodlands.  But  in  the  open  lawn  it  far 
surpasses  its  best  under  wild  conditions, 
and  when  in  battle  with  taller  growth. 

In  June  comes  the  overpowering  fra- 
grance and  delicate  bloom  of  the  white 
swamp  Azalea.  This  may  need  special 
conditions,  but  it  is  well  worth  every 
effort  to  secure  it  as  a  denizen  of  the 
homo  acre.  In  close  company  with  it 
one  would  be  happier  to  see  the  wild 
Rose  of  May,  the  shining  Rose,  with  its 
twin-like  flowers  of  pale  red  generally  in 
pairs.  To  be  sure  this  last  prefers  the 
upland  glades,  while  the  Azalea  is  pre- 
supposed to  be  native  to  the  swamps. 
Moist  woods  would  be  a  preferable  term 
to  apply  to  the  preferred  habitat  of  the 
latter,  however,  and  it  grows  in  the 
edges  of  the  drier  woods  at  times  with 
apparent  nonchalence. 

One  of  the  Andremedas  has  sometimes 
been  catalogued  of  late  as  the  **lily-of- 
t he- valley  shrub."  Andromeda racemosa, 
a  6-foot  shrub  of  our  woods  here,  and  as 
far  west  as  Kentucky,  might  lay  good 
claim  to  the  name.  Its  racemes  are  of 
12  to  20  pretty  white  bellff.  all  turned 
downward.  Though  not  showy,  it  is 
very  dainty  and  pretty,  and  a  shrub  to 
be  coveted  until  obtained. 

The  most  popular  gem  of  the  June 
woodlands  is  doubtless  the  Kalmia,  or 
Mountain  Laurel.  For  formal  beauty, 
nothing  can  eclipse  its  sheeted  masses 
of  pink  and  white.  And  if  one  closely 
examine  a  single  blossom  he  is  made  to 
marvel  at  the  rarity  and  interest  of  its 
form.  Its  colors  are  of  the  most  popular, 
its  foliage  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  it 
lacks  only  the  slender  grace,  which  is 
the  chief  charm  of  many  plants  less 
beautiful  in  other  ways 

It  seems  passing  strange  that  so  few — 
so  very  few  of  those  who  own  grounds 
sufficiently  large  to  contain  good-sized 
shrubs  should  fail  to  recognize  the  decor- 
ative possibilities  of  the  sumach.  Both 
in  its  fruit  and  in  its  autumn  dress  is  it 
so  glowing  that  it  seems  a  gardening  sin 
to  neglect  or  ignore  it.  As  early  as  June 
it  begins  to  add  to  beauty  of  form  in 
foliage,  bit  by  bit.  its  famous  colorings. 
The  few  plants  of  it  seen  on  lawns  have 
been  among  their  finest  ornaments. 

Among  groups  of  low-growing  shrubby 
stuff,  with  small  clusters  of  white  bloom, 
July  gives  us  the  Jersey  Tea,  Ceanothus 
Americanus.  a  Dog-bane,  and  the  But- 
ton-bush, with  its  pretty  globes  of  blos- 


som. This  labt  sometimes..  attaiDs,  a 
height  of  six  feet.  Another  pink  Wild 
Rose  is  on  hand  to  form  a  pretty  con- 
trast with  these,  and  >et  we  have  not 
touehed  the  most  delightful  cf  all,  the 
Sweet- Pepper  Bush,  Cltthra  ainifolta, 
very  few  of  our  forcign-boin  garden 
shrubs  are  superior  to  this;  many  of 
them  are  much  less  desirable.  It  comes 
into  notice  when  our  best  catalogued 
shrubs  are  past,  and  adds  to  its  other 
charms,  fragrance  delightful  and  length 
of  season,  as  it  lasts  well  toward  laU. 
The  pretty  pink  Hard-tack,  too,  will 
form  a  fine  fringe  to  the  taller  stuff  at 
this  season.  * 

As  the  season  wanes  and  herbaceous 
things  follow  one  another  in  jostlirg 
baste,  the  list  of  seasonable  shrubs  grc  ws 
shorter.  The  Wild  Sarsaparilla  and  the 
American  Senna  (Cassia  marilacdica) 
are  about  all  we  can  name  for  this  month. 
The  former  is  not  very  showy,  and  is  too 
tall  to  use  near  tbe  front;  but  the  Cats  a 
is  the  most  brilliant  of  the  whole  seafon's 
offerings  in  shrubs,  so  long  as  the  gleam- 
ing yellow  bloom  lasts.  The  clusters 
are  largo«  the  color  strosg,  the  foliage 
fine. 

Although  not  a  shrub  proper,  the  Clem- 
atis fairly  belongs  to  us  in  this  enume- 
ration, as  it  is  a  woody  climber,  and  it 
were  to  show  ourselves  ungrateful  for 
Nature's  best  gifts  not  to  seize  upon  so 
good  an  addition  to  the  beauties  of  the 
wild  or  native  shrubbery.  Beautiful  in 
its  August  dress  of  gleaming  white,  it  is 
almost  equally  beautiful  therea!ter,  in 
misty,  waving  plumes.  Upcn  the  Clem- 
atis, wherever  it  can  be  made  effective, 
and  upon  the  sumachs,  mu^t  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  shrubbery  largely  depend  at 
the  end  of  the  season. 

Grouping  of  these  shrubs  must  hinge 
largely  upon  their  habits.  In  all  the  list 
mentioned  there  is  no  glaring  inbarmeny 
of  color.  Perhaps  the  Cassia  would  be 
better  with  white,  but  aside  from  the 
Clematis  there  is  little  chance  to  give  it 
company.  There  is  something  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  massing  those  kinds 
which  bloom  at  the  same  season ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  each  groui^  has  a 
shrub  for  each  season,  there  will  always 
be  touches  of  color  here  and  there.  I 
think  my  own  preference  would  be  for 
the  former  methcd.  Tall  growing  stuff 
must  not  be  allowed  to  hide  that  cf 
lower  growth,  and  irrefsularity  rather 
than  symmetry  in  grcuping  pleases  tbe 
eye  better. 

I  wish  I  could  make  people  understand 
how  much  better  this  list  of  plants  is 
than  many  that  might  be  selected  from 
the  nurserymen's  catalogues;  thouj^b, 
for  that  matter,  there  are  firms  now  who 
deal  almost  solely  in  oar  native  shrubs 
and  in  whose  lists  all.  or  nearly  all,  tbe 
things  mentioned  above  may  be  found. 
Perhaps  no  other  argument  of  sucb 
force  could  be  used  in  favor  of  our  native 
frier ds — at  least  with  ^ome  habits  of 
min^.  C.  S.  Valentine. 


Freeslnv  of  the  Roots  of  Fr«lt 
Trees— Prof.  Craig  (Canada),  speaking 
lately  on  tho  matter,  said  be  expected  a 
great  loss  of  trees  in  consequence  of  the 
snowlesB  winter.  As  a  means  of  pre- 
venting a  recurrence  of  this  condition  of 
things,  he  advocated  tbe  planting  of  cloyer 
in  the  orcbard.  This  would  serve  two  ob- 
jects. Firstly,  it  would  provide  nitrogen 
for  the  soil,  and,  secondly,  serve  to  protect 
the  roots  of  tbe  trees  from  the  froet  The 
variety  of  clover  recommended  was  the 
Mammoth  Red,  a  species  which  was  at 
once  hardy  and  prolific. 


Best  of  All. 

Out  of  all  the  papers,  I  have  received  tbe 
best  results  from  yours  this  year.— W.  C. 
Babcock,  Bridflrman,  Mich. 
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What  to  Plant. 

In  our  issue  of  Nov,  14,  last  year  (page 
725)  the  artistic  treatment  of  a  Corner 
Lot  WM  discussed.  Two  plaQi  were 
shown,  the  one  formal  in  ibe  extreme, 
the  other  having  gracetul  qui  lines  to  the 
suggested  beds. 

The  argameat  then  presented  m  detail 
need  net  now  b^  ealarged  upon^  but  in 
now  givi'.g  d4.taii»d  directions  for  the 
plantings  of  the  bed*  then  laid  out,  we 
hav.e  reproduced  m  fig  86  a  portion  ef 
the  sketch  previously  published,  so  as 
to  render  the  fell  owing  re  marks  more 
easily  understood : 

The  outline  of  beds  here  given  is 
pleasing,  without  reference  to  what  the 
beds  may  be  occupied  with.  In  other 
words  cut  such  beds  iotothe  lawn,  round 
them  over  nicely  with  spade  and  rake  to 
have  the  central  parts  slightly  crowning, 
and  if  there  was  not  a  tiling 'growing  in 
them,  they  would  yet  impress  the  eye 
favorably.  That  is  the  advantage  of 
employing  a  pleasiog  design  as  a  begin- 
ning. As  to  the  manner  ot'  slocking  the 
beds  to  be  handsome,  there  is  a  field  for 
a  variety  ef  tastes.  In  the  use  of  seed- 
grown  plants  I  am  sure  apian  something 
at  follows  would  be  satisfactory : 

Sai>pose  in  the  center  l  ^  *^''^«t^  was  a 
margin  of  two  or  thr*^  '"'^■Hfie 

pansies  extending  a  rot 
Withmthepansies  I  si 
kind  of  plants  for  st  - 
flowers,  the  plant  ir 
—they  flower   a    i 
shorter  period  of  bio 
excellent.    In  Asters, 
better  than  a  variety 

If  plants  with  ornan. 
preferred,  I  would  siiggh. 
Amaranth  us  tricolor.     Fr^ 
bad,  suppose  we  start  with  ,. 
Portnlaca'i  along  the  entire  tu^ 
suppose  Petunias  be  planted  in 
rowest  part,  just  back  of  the  par. 
The   end    part    beyond    the    Pc 
might  have  a  line  of  dwarf  Larkspv 
Lupines  back  of  the  P^rtulaca  line,  *,. 
in  the  remainiag  spaca  a  ma^s  of  suci 
tall  growing  plants  as  Castor  oil  bean  1 
Hollyhocks,    and    Gladiolus.       The    re* 
mainder  of  the  b«d  towards  the   seats 
might   be    planted    with   a  mixture    of 
choice  annuals.  .  1  would  suggest   that 
the  third  or  short  side  bed  be  edged  with 
sweet  Aljrssum,  and  back  of  this  a  Ime 
ef  Dwarf  Nasturtiums,  with  the  space 
back  of  this  occupied  with  an  asstjrtmenl 
of  annuals.      If   mixed    annuals    were 
grown  elsewhere,  I  would  think  well  of 
planting  the  short  itide  bed  back  of  the 
margin  wholly  with  VerbcDas;  the  long 
side  bed  with  Petunias  throughout. 

Supposing  that  the  same  beds  were  to 
be  devoted  to  hardy  flowering  shrubs. 
In  that  case  an  arrangement  that  occurs 
to  me.  would  be  to  plant  the  center  bed 
with  the  hard^  panicled  Hydrangea,  Hy- 
drangea paniculata  grandiflera.  The 
long  side  bed  might  receive  some  Weige- 
las.  in  different  varieties,  at  the  narrow- 
est part.  Beyond  this,  in  the  widest 
part,  there  might  be  a  front  line  of  dwarf 
variegated-leaved  Weigelas,  and  within 
this  line  an  assortment  of  hardy  shrubs, 
snch  as  flowering  Almonds  and  Currants, 
bash  Honeysuckles,  Lilacs,  Forsythias, 
etc,  with  a  blood-leaved  Japan  Plum 
<Prunus  Pissardi)  central.  I  suggest 
edging  the  short  side  bed,  assuming  on 
shrubs  throughout,  with  the  beautiful 
dwarf  Thimberg's  Berberry,  and  within 
this  edging  setting  out  an  assortment  of 
shrubs;  here  I  would  include  Deutzia 
gracilis,  Japan  Viburnum  and  others, 
with  a  variegated-leaved  Cornelian  Cher- 
ry at  the  center. — E.  A.  Long. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Th«  PUntiBg  of  New  Stock  should  be  fin- 
ished by  thi^  lime  for  the  results  to  be  satis- 
factory. If  annoyed  by  the  non-arrival  of 
stock,  remember  that  the  nurseryman  is  not 
always  in  fault,  and  that  late  orders  make 
late  shipping,  espeeially  with  ^rat-cUss 
firms  who  are  generally  badly  rtished  at  th^ 
end  of  the  season,  if  genial  iveather  begin 
early  in  April. 

Spraying.— Don't  spray  t£ie  trees  wheu  in 
flotver,  for  the  reason  that  our  friends,  the 
bees,  play  an  important  part  in  the  fertili- 
ZiLtion  of  our  fruits;  but  try  to  gtt  la  the 
second  spraying  of  Bordeaux  and  insecticide 
on  apples,  pears,  and  quinces  vritliin  ten 
days  afttfr  the  flowers  have  fallen. 

Quince.  —  Apply  Hordtaux  and  London 
purple  mixture  for  fruit  spot  and  the  codlin 
moth;  see  that  there  is  plenty  of  lime  in  the 
mtitturc* 

Gooietwrries. — Watch  for  mildew,  which 
shows  at  first  on  the  leaves  like  hoar  frost 
in  spots,  and  which,  if  neglected,  spreads 
rapidly,  soon  becoming  a  dirty  brown.  In- 
dusrry  and  Downing  are  comparatively  frtc 
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from  this  dise«. 
potassium  Kulphio^ 
A  thjck  mulching:  will  ^ 
buihes  in  summer. 

Peaches  and  Ifectarines  ^re  io< 
Now  look  after  the  borers  and  rep*, 
tar  paper  with  n^w  p^iper  and   wood  asu. 
If  yon  must  spray  the  trees   with  Bordeaux 
for  fruit  rot  and  leaf  curl,  make  sure  there 
is  an  excess  of  lime  and  that  it  is  thoroughly 
stirred  from  the  bettom  while  being  applied. 

Plom  and  Cherry.— Although  the  foliage  is 
net  so  tender  as  that  of  the  peach,  spraying 
for  leaf  blight  has  to  be  very  carefully 
done. 

Dependence  on  Automatic  Stirring  appara- 
tus has  made  many  doubt  the  efficacv  of 
Bordeaux  mixture.      J.  Hollow  ay,  N.  Y. 


Won't  You  Too? 

I  have  received  the  premium  Rose  bushes 
which  arrived  in  excellent  condition.  I  ex- 
pect to  send  for  another  doxen  in  a  few 
days  with  a  new  name.—C.C,  Guelph,  Ont. 

I  get  a  Rreat  deal  of  solid  imformation 
from  American  Gardening,  and  find  it  a 
fi^reat  pruoer  of  many  descriptions  in  the 
numerons  vegetable  and  fruit  catalogues.— 
J.  T.  G.,  Va. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Radlflb.— Sow  for  succession,  in  rich  moist 
soil. 

Lettuce.— For  a  regular  supply  of  lettuce 
during  the  hot  nioDths,  sew  thinly  where 
tliey  are  to  remain,  in  drills  is  to  14  inches 
apart,  plauts  to  be  gradually  thinned  out  to 
6  or  3  inuhes  apart.  This  method  allows  the 
tap  root  to  penetrate  undisturbed  into  the 
sod,  thus  securing  moistureand  coolness, and 
does  not  induce  surface  roots,  which  also 
lessens  their  tandency  to  bolt  to  seed  in  hot 
dry  weather —an  advantage  worth  securing. 
Golden  QueeUf  Big  Boston,  aud  Trianon 
Cos  are  excellent  varieties  for  general 
use. 

Cora,— Plant  now  for  succession,  Early 
Cory  for  early.  Amber  ^meen  for  second, 
end  Sto weirs  Evergreen  to  follow  for  main 
crop.  At  least  two  varieties  should  be 
grown  that  will  not  mature  together. 

Peae^  for  general  crop,  should  now  be 
sown,  if  not  already  done.  By  the  selection 
of  suitable  varieties  aad  frequtnt  plantings, 
a  constant  supply  of  the  right  age  may 
easily  be  secured.  If  a  sowing  of  early,  in- 
termediate, and  late  sorts  be  made  at  the 
one  time,  they  will  come  in  sue  cess  ionally. 

Beaui.— Sow  for  succession  Early  Valen- 
tine and  Golden  Wax  for  early.  The  Scarlet 
Runner  is  an  old  favonte  pole  bean,  unsur- 
passed for  its  beauty  and  gorgeousness 
while  in  bloom*  and  very  useful  for  culinary 
purposes.  The  Loudon  Horticultural  is  a 
a  fine  bean  useful  either  gree»  or  sheUed. 
As  ^oon  as  the  ground  is  warm  and  dry 
make  a  sowing  of  the  Pole  Lima,  the  poles 
should  be  ju  position  previous  to  sowing;  in 
setting  them  make  the  rows  to  run  north 
and  south  5  to  6  feet  apart.  Drive  the  poles 
si  auti  Dg-  a  t  an  angle  to  the  n  orth :  the  tops  of 
the  poles  need  not  be  more  than  6  feet  trom 
the  ground.  lu  this  way  the  vines  will 
^^timb  up  much  better  than  if  the  poles  are 
''^<l^  and  the  pods  hanging  clear  from 
^tractive  and  easily  gathered. 
'  ^sou's  fiush  Lima  made 
md  will  lengthen 
weeks,  rhisisa 
.titudes,  as  it  snc- 
ie  pole  lima  fails. 
{.  be  planted  more 
we  prefer  to  plant 
10  covering  to  hill 
M. 

I  not  already  done),  in 
p,  if  the  ground  is  dry, 

i  compact  by  the  use  of 

oiler, 

let,  Parsnip,  should  now 

As  a  preventive  of  the 

.8  soon  as  the  onions  are 

ih,   apply  in   the  mornings 

4  on,  a  dressing  of  air-slacked 

every   few    days,    which  will 

agreeable  that   the  onion  fly 

lere  to  lay  it"?  egfgs.     Preven- 

than  cure,  in  this  as  in  every- 


-Snw  early  turnips.      As  soon  as 
jn  lakes  place  they  should  also  be 
-     /  dusted  wtih  sooi  or  limetopre- 
,  ravages  of  the  turnip  fly. 

Cabbage  and  Canliflower.  —  In  k>cations 
where  they  are  subject  to  club  root,  er  stem 
maggots,  try  dipping  the  roots  in  lime  water 
before  transplanting,  or  water  with  lime 
water. 

The  Vegetable  Marrow  is  a  fine  vegetable 
if  grown  quickly  on  rich  ground,  and  used 
when  young;  it  succeeds  if  treated  similarly 
to  squash,  and  is  desirable  for  variety. 

Celery.  —  Sow  now  for  winter  use.  Celery 
should  now  be  transplanted  for  early  nse, 
00  well-enriched  deeply  dug  soil,  plant  in 
double  rows  ten  inches  apart,  for  conveni- 
ence in  their  care  and  cultivation.  This 
method  gives  larger  crops  and  better  satis- 
faction than  the  eld  method  of  planting 
and  growing  in  trenches.  The  Golden  Self 
Blanching,  and  Henderson^s  White  Plume 
and  Pink  Plume,  are  the  best  for  early. 
Give  plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather. 

W.  M.  Edwards,  N.  Y. 
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Salads. 

Water  Greos  (Kasturtiam  OfflcinaU).— 
It  seams  astonishing  that  this  most  health- 
giving  and  blood- purifying  vegetable  is  not 
more  widely  known  and  cultivated.  I  am 
aware  that  In  some  of  our  large  cities 
(chiefly  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia)  it  is 
now  used  to  a  very  large  extent,  but  in 
other  places  I  see  very  little.  Now  enough 
of  this  nutritious  salad  OMy  be  grown  on  a 
cool  greenhouse  Imniii  Tn  a  space  6x4  feet  to 
supply  the  needs' 0/  a  verv'large  family,  and 
it  IS  one  of  the- easiest  things  to  grow.  As 
compared  with  lettuce,  it  is,  I  think,  equally 
as  good  to  the  taste.  One  method  of  grow- 
ing it  is  in  a  good  rich  sandy  soil  4  or  < 
inches  deep,  either  in  a  solid  or  raised 
bench,  scattering  the  seed  lightly  and  evenly 
over  the  surface,  t  Md  covering  with  fine  soil 
to  about  its  own  depth,  then  carefully  water, 
and  keep  on  the  damp  side,  until  the  little 
plants  have  made  good  roots,  when  the 
whole  must  be  thoroughly  saturated  itiih 
clear,  cold  water  (the  colaer  the  better)  at 
least  three  times  a  week.  Should  the  seed- 
lings appear  too  thickly,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  unUl  large  enough  to  eat, 
when  they  can  be  thinned  out  till  the  re- 
mainder are  left  3  inches  apart,  the  remain- 
ing ones  at  the  same  time  being  topped  or 
pinched  off  to  the  second  leaf,  and  will  then 
spread  all  over  the  vacant  surface.  The 
brown  or  copper-colored  leaved  variety  is 
the  best  in  flavor,  and  these  should  be  left 
in  preference  to  the  pure  green.  It  can  also 
be  grown  from  cuttings,  a  inches  long, 
which  should  be  inserted  in  the  bench, 
where  they  are  to  grow,  at  3  inches  apart, 
and  the  beach  kept  saturated  as  stated  be- 
fore, and  also  slightly  shaded  until  they 
begin  to  grow.  The  temperature  should 
never  be  allowed  to  rise  above  57*  at  night, 
and  40*  would  be  better,  and  the  house  kept 
as  cool  as  possible  during  the  day.  Spring, 
fall,  and  winter  are  the  only  months  it  can 
be  grown  under  glass. 

As  to  the  method  for  outdoor  cultture  it 
can  easily  be  grown  in  any  running  stream 
of  good  clean  water  or  on  any  swampy  land, 
or  land  that  can  be  flooded,  but  I  have 
always  seen  it  growing  best  on  «andy  or 
gravelly  bottoms. 

Let  us  suppose  for  instance,  we  have  a 
small  piece  of  land,  iiear  some  large  city 
with  a  small  stream  ef  clean  water  running 
through  it,  and  no  matter  how  large  or 
small  the  stream,  or  land  which  is  neatly 
always  wet,  and  has  been  thought  useless. 
Now,  provided  the  weeds  and  brush  (if  any) 
are  cleared  off,  and  the  soil  just  loosened  up 
with  a  cultivator,  hoe,  or  even  aa  iron  rake, 
the  seed  should  be  scattered  lightly  oxer  the 
surface,  and  will  very  ^quicUy  germinate, 
and  when  the  plants  have  roots  enough  to 
hold  them  in  plaoe,  the  stream  can  be 
dammed  up  and  the  ground  flooded  so  as  to 
thoroughly  sattirate  it,  but  should  the 
ground  be  always  wet,  this  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. Hundreds  of  dollars  may  thus  be 
made  by  people  who  thought  their  land 
useless.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  two  cities  above-named, 
many  men  make  more  money  from  one- 
eighth  of  an  acre  of  water-cress,  than  from 
twenty  acres  of  farming  land.  I  have  seen 
it  grown  In  some  places  in  nicely  kept  beds 
six  feet  wide,  with  eighteen  inch  walks  be- 
tweeix«  to  enable  the  pickers  to  get  at  it 
without'treading  on  the  plantSi^  • 

The  picking  is  very  simple,  when  about 
four  inches  or  so  in  length,  it  is  just  pinched 
off,  leaving  the  roots,  and  a  small  piece 
attached,  in  the  soil,  the  plucked  pieces  can 
then  either  be  thrown  into  baskets  and  sold 
by  the  peck,  or  nicely  bunched,  as  I  have 
many  times  seen  it,  and  sold  for  five  cents 
per  bunch.  These  words  may  not  Interest 
those  in  the  immediate  neifi^hborhood  of  New 
York  City,  but  should,  I  fancy,  open  the  eyes 
of  many,  in  the  swampy  districts,  not  far 
from  Boston,  where  as  yet  very  little  water- 
cress is  grown,  and  by  the  majority,  entirely 
unknown. 

Indian  Oresa  (Tropsolum).— This  plant 
is  known  as  the  common  garden  Nasturtium, 
and  although  probably  grown  in  nearly 
every  garden,  is  not  so  often  used  in  salads 
as  it  should  be.  I  have  seen  people  walk 
miles  after  a  few  pecks  of  Dandelion  greens, 
and  yet  had  in  their  own  little  garden,  quan- 
tities of  Nasturtiums,  which  they  were  not 
aware  could  be  made  into  salad,  and  one 
which  is  perhaps  quite  as  wholesome  and 


pleasant  to  the  taste.  The  laavea  and 
young  shoots  are  used,  just  cut  up  fresh 
and  green  as  picked.  The  seeds  of  this 
plant  when  gtttn  also  make  a  Ibrst-class 
pickle. 

liepldlvm  SatlTom  or  common  ffar« 
den  pepper  creas.  This  makes  a  very  deli* 
cious  salad,  and  should  be  grown  -in  every 
garden.  It  is  probably  the  easiest  and 
quickest  grown  of  any  cress,  and  should  be 
sown  in  drills  in  the  garden,  or  better,  ia 
boxes  in  the  greenhouse  or  window  every 
week  or  two,  for  a  constaqt  Mipply.  The  seed 
when  sown  in  boxes  need  not  b^  covered,  as 
the  soil  isllable  to  make  the  cress  srltty.  It  is 
cut  when  two  inches  high  either  with  a 
sharp  knife  or  scissors,  and  eaten  fresh  when 
cut,  IS  very  appetizing.  I  have  also  grown 
it  as  an  ornament  for  the  table  in  various 
shapes.  One  good  way  being  to  take  a  large 
soup  plate,  placing  a  shapely  flower  vase, 
or  bottle,  in  the  center,  and  covering  the 
whole  with  common  white  muslin,  which, 
when  thoroughly  wetted  with  water,  is  cov- 
ered with  the  pepper  cress  seed,  and  never 
allowed  to  get  dry,  by  keeping  the  vase  or 
bottle  just  overflowing  with  fresh  water 
daily.  If  put  in  a  dark,  warm  closet  for  a 
few  days,  the  seeds  germinate^  and  may 
then  be  brought  into  the  light  of  a  window 
or  greenhouse,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
wilT  be  ready  for  use.  The  dish  or  plate  can 
then  be  placed  on  the  table,  and  tne  cress 
cut  as  needed  at  each  meal.  Growing  It  in 
this  way  on  muslin,  many  pretty  effects  can 
be  bad,  and,  besides,  the  cress  is  always 
cleaner  and  entirely  free  from  grit  of  any 
kind.  It  needs  plenty  of  water  when  grown 
in  any  way. 

W.  L.  Palmer,  Mass. 


Novel  Premium  Offers. 

Through  the  kindness  of  one  who  is 
deeply  interested  in  horticulture,  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  Northern  Illinois  is  en- 
abled to  make  the  following  offers: 

Five  dollars  in  cash  for  the  best  paper 
written  by  a  boy  or  girl  under  x8  years  of 
i^e,  describing  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  any  fruit,  vegetable,  ornamental 
plant,  or  tree,  planted  and  cared  for  by  him 
or  her  during  the  season  of  1897.  Five  dol- 
lars in  cash  will  be  given  for  the  best  report 
received  of  the  exercises  held  at  any  school 
on  Arbor  Day,  1897. 

Competition  for  these  prises  limited  te 
those  living  in  the  twenty-three  most 
northern  counties  of  Illinois  (district  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Northern  Illinois.) 

Fifteen  dollars  in  cash  to  the  person  writ- 
ing a  paper  best  answering  the  question, 
"Why  and  How  Should  Horticulture  be 
Taught  in  our  Rural  Schools?**  Compe- 
tition open  to  the  world. 

Papers  should  be  plainly  written  on  ona 
side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be  enclosed  in 
an  envelope  with  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper, 
and  be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  as 
below,  not  later  than  November  i,  1897. 

The  prize-winning  essays  will  be  read  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  to  be 
held  at  De  Kalb,  December  i  and  a,  1897. 

Those  competing  for  the  five  dollar  prizes 
and  who  enclose  a  two  cent  stamp,  will 
receive  some  valuably  new  varia^y  or  flower  • 
or  vegetable  seed,  or  fruit  plant,  during  the 
fall  of  1807,  or  spring  ox  i8q8,  seeds  and 
plants  will  be  furnished  by  reliable  growers 
of  Northern  Illinois.  Address  all  communi- 
cations to  the  secr*itary,  D wight  Herrick, 
Rochelle,  Illinois. 


Death.— John  Lane,  the  veteran  plow 
manufacturer  of  Chicago,  111.,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city  on  April  17th.  He  was  in 
his  74th  year. 


I  have  much  pleasure  in  saying  that  of 
the  four  horticultural  journals  need  by  me 
thla  season,  "Amertoan  Gardening"  brought 
me  more  orders  than  tho  other  three.— 'H. 
H.  QROFP,  Ontario. 


Am  very  much  pleased  with  paper  and 
am  always  anxious  looking  for  each  succes- 
sive copy.— W.  C.  L. 


fiow  to  Qrow  Celery. 

As  a  celery  grower  of  fifteen  years  eiperT 
ence,  I  may  be  able  to  give  my  brethtr 
truckers  a  few  practical  hints,  that  would 
give  them  a  good  return  for  Asoney  invested. 

You  may  say,  *'yea,  but  it  requires  ex- 
perience te  raise  good  marketable  oelefy, 
and  this  involves  time,  labor  and  expense." 

Years  ago,  before  the  advent  of  thesdf- 
blanching  sorts,  I  will  admit  that' this  was  is 
a  measure  true,  but  since  the  introductiea  of 
the  Golden  Self-Blanching,  White  Pliune, 
and  Qiant  Pascal  (and  right  here  I  would 
say,  there  are  no  better  sorts),  it  requires 
but  little  more  experience  to  grow  a  goed 
crop  of  celery  than  it  does  to  produce  one  of 
cabbage  or  beet. 

First  begin  properly  by  buying  seed  of 
some  reliable  seedsman.  Now  select  a  plot 
of  fine  loamy  soil,  If  black,  all  the  better. 
Spade  this  to  a  depth  of  at  least  one  foot, 
as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked,  then  with  a  steel-toothed  rake  kTtl 
off  smoothly,  and  lay  out  beds  two  feet 
wide,  but  do  not  raise  them  more  than  can 
be  helped.  If  the  ground  is  not  very  rieh, 
now  is  the  time  to  make  it  so,  by  applying 
some  good  brand  of  superphosphate,  say  a 
peck  to  each  rod  of  bed,  this  must  be  raked 
in  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  inches,  then 
again  carefully  rake  the  beds  lengthwise. 
TBle  done,  draw  marks  crosswise,  these 
must  be  very  shallow,  and  eight  inches 
apart;  seed  may  now  be  sown  quite  tbicUy, 
and  covered  by  sifting  fine  earth  over  it  so 
as  just  to  hide  the  seeds.  Firm  down  either 
with  light  roller  or  otherwise. 

As  celery  seed  requires  a  long  time  to 
germinate,  the  beds  must  be  sprinkled  once 
a  day  if  the  weather  be  dry.  If  this  pre- 
liminary work  has  been  well  done,  in  abont 
three  weeks  you  will  have  a-  fine  bed  of 

giants,  which  may  be  thinned  to  about  one 
ich  apart  in  the  row. 

All  the  attention  now  required  will  be  to 
keep  the  beds  free  from  weeds,  and  give 
water  when  dry  until  about  the  first  of  Jul?, 
when  the  plants  should  be  removed  to  toe 
field. 

A  reclaimed  swamp  muck  is  undonbtedlT 
the  best  and  most  natural  ground  on  which 
te  grow  celery.  It  should  be  well  drained 
and  made  very  rich,  and  be  well  fitted.  The 
rows  should  be  made  four  feet  apart,  and  it 
is  well  to  sink  the  rows  an  inch  or  two. 
Holes  for  receiving  the  plants  should  be 
made  six  or  eight  inches  apart  with  a  dibble. 
The  plants  should  be  set  firmly  and  the  soil 
if  dry,  pressed  with  the  feet:  the  plants  must 
be  watered  until  established. 

Nothing  more  need  t>e  done  for  six  weeks, 
except  to  keep  all  well  cultivated  and  free 
from  weeds;  by  that  time  the  pUnts  wfll 
have  attained  about  one  foot  of  growth, 
and  banking  must  begin.  This  branch  of 
celery  culture  nas  until  recently  been  a  slow 
and  tedious  operation.  The  push  scraper  is 
now  used  by  all  progressive  growers;  this  is 
a  simple  little  tool  and  easily  made  by  say 
one  in  a  few  minutes.  Take  a  board  six 
inches  wide,  fifteen  inches  long,  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  bore  a  hole  in  the 
center  and  insert  a  handle  (a  rake  handle  is 
just  the  thing),  sloping  back  at  a  conTeniest 
angle,  now  brace  it  and  you  have  a  push 
scraper. 

It  now  requires  two  men  with  "puw 
scrapers**  one  each  side  of  row;  the  earth 
should  be  pushed  gently  against  the  plants, 
this  makes  a  banking  of  about  sixincha, 
and  gets  no  more  dirt  in  the  hearts  than  the 
old  time  handling,  and  is  much  more  ex- 
peditious; besides,  the  plants  are  in  better 
shape  for  banking  proper,  which  caa  bo 
done  with  hoe  or  spade,  as  the  operator  may 
see  fit.  The  earth  should  be  drawn  nearly 
to  the  top  of  plants,  and  if  the  self-blanch- 
ing sorts  have  been  used,  this  will  be  all  the 
banking  required,  and  in  about  three  weeks 
there  will  be  a  fine  crop  of  celery. 

M.  E.  D.,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


Books. 

Every  good  gardener  wants  the  b^ 
books.  Our  new  oatalogne  of  Ml^^tf^ 
books  la  the  best  guide  out.  SentfbrSe. 
stamp. 


May  I.  1897. 
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Dertnictive  Insects  and  Methods 
for  ControUinc  Them.— V. 

PROF.  W.  O.  JOHlCSOir. 

The  San  Jom  Scale* 

Of  all  the  iajarioos  insects  that  have 
attracted  pnblic  attention  daring  recent 
years,  none  has  been  so  conspieaoas  as 
the  San  Jos^  scale  (prenounoed  San 
Hosay).  It  has  been  the  subject  of  ea- 
tendsd  discussion  at  aearly  all  horttcul- 
ttiral  meetings  thronghoat  the  United 
States  and  Canada  daring  the  past  year; 
and  many  bulletins  r^arding  it  have 
been  issued  by  various  Experiment 
Stations.  Several  States  have  enacted 
laws  for  its  suppression  and  control,  and 
there  is  at  present  a  bill  before  Congress 
dealing  with  international  and  national 
legislation  against  thie  and  other  peets. 

Its  PMt  HUtDry. 

The  scale  was  first  discovered  and 
described  bv  Prof.  J.  H.  Comsteck,  now 
of  Cornell  University,  in  1880.  He  was 
then  the  entomologist  ef  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  made  a  special  trip  to  Califor- 
nia to  investigate  the  pests,  espe- 
cially scale  insects,  infesting  fruit 
trees.  In  the  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  San. 
Joa^,  he  found  an  insect  which  he 
pronounced  the  most  pernicious 
scale  known  in  this  country,  and 
grave  it  the  suggestive  specific 
name  of  fernictosus.  He  proposed 
to  call  it  the  **  pernicious  scale,** 
bat  by  popular  usage  the  old  name 
haa  been  superseded  by  '*San 
Joe^  scale." 

Until  August,  1893,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  this  pest  hisid  not  estab- 
lished itself  in  any  place  in  the 
United  States  outside  of  Califor- 
nia. At  this  time  it  was  discov- 
ered at  Charlotteville,  Virginia, 
and  was  traced  te  the  nursery  from 
which  the  trees  came.  It  is  now 
widely  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States  and  a  few  other 
countries. 

ItjtJf*  History. 

If  a  twig  infested  with  this  scale 
ia  examined  under  a  hand-lens  or 
a  compound  microscope,  it  ap- 
pears as  if  the  surface  were  cov- 
ered with  very  minute  snails  or 
ahells;  in  fact,  it  looks  like  a  pile 
pest  covered  with  bamacles,'as  shown 
m  the  accompanying  illustration  (after 
Howard  and  liarlatt  in  Bull.  No.  3, 
n.  8.  Div.  Ent.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.). 
If  one  of  the  large  scabs  is  lifted  with 
the  point  ef  a  knife  during  the  summer, 
an  oval,  orange  colored,  wax-like  mass, 
less  than  half  the  size  of  a  pin's  head, 
will  be  seen.  This  is  the  mature  female. 
It  is  a  very  degraded  fonp  of  insect  life, 
having  lost  its  legs  during  the  course  of 
its  transformation.  Her  mouth  parts, 
digestive  tract,  and  reproductive  organs 
are  retained  in  a  highly  developed  con- 
dition. The  adult  male,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  six  well-formed  legs,  and  is 
winged,  but  has  no  mouth,  and  having 
no  use  for  a  digestive  tract,  nature  has 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  supply  one. 
Where  the  mouth  ought  to  be  there  is  a 
supplementfury  pair  of  eyes,  so  the  male 
has  four  eyes  instead  of  two.  The  male 
is  very  small,  indeed  is  rarely  ever  seen 
by  the  average  horticulturist.  It  usually 
emerges  at  night  and  lives  only  a  few 
hours,  its  sole  function  being  the  propa- 
gation of  the  species. 

The  young,  unlike  most  scale  insects, 
are  not  produced  from  eggs,  but  are  born 
alive.  When  first  bom  they  are  mere 
specks,  resembling  lice,  at  which  time 


the  two  sexes  cannot  be  distinguished. 
After  crawling  about  the  tree  for  a  tew 
hours  they  settle,  insert  their  lanoe-like 
beaks,  and  begin  their  work  of  destruc- 
tion, by  the  constant  pumping  of  the 
sap.  As  soon  as  settled,  the  insect 
begins  to  excrete  a  cottony  mass,  and  is 
soon  concealed  beneath  a  whitish  scale, 
which  becomes  darker  with  age.  About 
the  twelfth  day  the  young  molt,  or  cast 
their  skins.  The  sexes  are  now  dis- 
tinguishable ;  the  males  are  rather  larger 
than  the  females,  and  have  large  pur- 
plish eyes,  while  the  females  have  lost 
theirs  entirely.  About  the  twentieth 
day,  the  female  undergoes  a  second 
molt.  This  form  of  molting  is  common 
to  scales  of  this  kind.  At  each  molt  the 
old  skin  splits  around  the  edge  of  the 
body,  the  upper  half  adhering  to  the 
covering,  and  the  lower  forming  a  sort 
of  ventral  scale  next  the  bark.  The 
mature  male  appears  in  about  twenty* 
five  days.  It  takes  about  a  month  for 
the  female  to  develop.  The  progeny  of 
a  single  female  from  early  spring  to  late 
fall  has  been  estimated  by  Dr.  Howard 


•During  the  breeding  sea8<m,  the  young 
lice  are  blown  considerable  distances;: 
and  may  readily  float  upon  water,  or 
twigs,  chips  or  rubbish  of  any  kind.  Birds 
alighting  upon  scale-infested  trees,  get 
their  feet  and  legs  covered  with  Uie 
minute  lice,  and  fly  long  distances,  trans- 
ferring them  to  other  trees;  insects,  es- 
pecially the  predaceous  ones,  transfer 
the  pest  in  the  same  way. 


FIG.  87.— The  San  Jos£  Scale.    Natural  Size  and  Masmified, 


and  Mr.  Marlatt  as  3, 2 1 6, 080, 400.  When 
this  enormous  aggregation  of  '*life 
suckers"  is  considered,  it  is  net  surpris- 
ing that  in  the  *'  struggle  for  existence" 
our  favorite  fruit  trees  soon  find  they  are 
not  fit  to  survive. 

P«od  Plants  and  Dtotribntlon. 

Practically,  all  our  deciduous  fruit 
trees  are  attacked  mere  or  less  by  this 
pest.  Even  currant,  'gooseberry  and 
blackberry  bushes  are  often  seriously 
infested,  and  it  is  not  rare  to  find  it  upon 
shade  trees,  ornamental  shrubs  and 
grasses.  Pear,  peach,  plum,  apple,  and 
cherry  seem  to  be  the  favorite  food 
plants. 

It  is  totally  unable  to  transport  itself 
any  very  great  distance.  As  already 
stated,  the  female  is  wingless,  and  dur- 
ing her  minatory  period,  crawls  only  a 
few  feet  at  the  most.  It  would  only  be 
when  trees  are  planted  very  close  to- 
gether, and  when  the  limbs  interlace, 
that  it  could  possibly  pass  from  tree  to 
tree  on  foot.  Such  instances  would  be 
rare,  except  in  nurseries  Its  transpor- 
tation long  distances  upon  nursery  stock 
of  all  kinds,  including  buds,  grafts,  etc., 
is  not  uncommon.  It  is  locally  distribut- 
ed by  winds,  water,  birds,  and  insects. 


Although  the  fcale  has  many  natural 
enemies,  they  play  a  very  insignificant . 
part  in  its  check  and  reduction.     We 
have,  therefore,  t6  depend  upon  artificial 
measures  for  its  destruction.    First  of 
all  and  meet  important,  is  prevention. 
Watoh  yeur  nursery  stock,  and  be  sure 
that  it  is  all  right  before  you  accept  it ! 
Take  nothing  that  looks  suspicious.      If 
the  pest  is  accidently  introduced   and 
becomes  established   in    your  orchard, 
every  possible  effort  should  be  resorted 
to  for  its  extermination.    Badly  infested 
trees  should  be  dug  up  and  burned  as 
soon  as  detected,  and  the  others  should 
be  thoroughly  sprayed  late  in  the 
fall,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
with  whale  oil  soap,  at  the  rate  of 
two  pounds  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  have 
the  wash  stronger  than  this,  as 
there  is  great  danger  of  injuring 
the   fruit   buds.      Several    cases, 
have  come  under  my  observation 
recently  where  the  soap  was  used 
at  2^  and  2^  pounds  to  a  gallon, 
and  from  a  third  to   two- thirds 
of  the  fruit  buds  have  been  killed. 
The  most  thorough  spraying,  how- 
ever,   with  whale   oil   sosp   two 
years  in  succession,    has   shown 
that  the  scale  is  not  completely- 
exterminated;  but  a  very  large 
percentage  is  destroyed.     By  the 
persistent  application  of  this  na-- 
terial,  year  after  year,  it  is  possi- 
ble  to  keep  the  pest   in  check, 
even   in   old    bearing    orchards. 
Capt.  R.  8.  Bmory,  one  of  Mary- 
land's most  energetic  and  success- - 
ful  fruit  growers,  and  who  first 
suggested  and  used  the  whale  oil 
soap  as  a  remedy  for  the  San  Jos^  - 
scale,  has,^unng  the  past,  fall- 
and  winter,  used  over  5000  pouhda. 
of  this  soap  in  his  extensive  pear- 
orchards.    By  his  constant  fighting- 
he    is    keeping    this      **  orchard 
scourge"  in  check. 
Whale  oil  soap  made  with  potash  lye  ia 
very  much  better  than  that  made  with 
caustic  soda.      It  is  very  difficult,  hew- 
ever,  to  obtain  a  grade  of  soap  that  ia 
just  right;  usually,  there  are  as  many 
brands  as  there  are  orders,  and  con- 
sequently there  is  much  variation  in  the 
results.     The  lye  soap  leaves  the  tree  in 
a  brisht,  clean  condition,  while  the  soda 
seap  leaves  a  residue  on  the  tree,  giving 
it  the  appearance  of  having  been  white- 
washed. 

Hydrocyanic  gas,  made  by  cemommg 
potassium  cyanide,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
water,  is  used  extensively  in  California 
on  bearing  trees  and  nursery  stock,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  pest.  This  method 
has  also  been  adopted  by  some  nursery- 
men in  the  East,  and  '*gas  houses,' 
holding  from  eight  to  thirty  thousand 
trees,  according  to  their  size,  have  been 
constructed,  and  all  incoming  and  out- 
going nursery  stock  is  thoroughly  fumi- 
gated. Judging  from  the  outcome  ef 
some  recent  experiments  with  this  gas 
on  badly  infested  trees,  I  am  not  at  all 
certain  that  this  method  is  infallible. 


My  I  What  Large  and  fine  raspberries 
where  we  mulched  with  straw  just  before 
picking. 
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xent  Srents  In  HorticnltiiTe. 


(waeUr  f onn)  m  weoad  oUm  niAMcr  tX  the  N«w 
York  F(Mt  Offloe,  Jaaiuiy  1M»  UM. 
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BMQJMTEMMD  OABLB  ADDRBM 
<Oomm«r«ial   0»bl«)    VIomz,    New  York. 

Pabllshers*  Annoancements. 

<Aecke.  Money  Orders,  etc..  aboald  be  made 
teyable  to  Josbph  Haoill,  Trauuer. 

Teraie— Cash  in  edTance.  Change  of  addreee  on 
nailing  tag  indicates  a  receipt. 

HabacrlFtlene— Oar  mailing  list  is  corrected  up 
to  Taesdaj  In  each  week;  remittances  recelyea 
lafeer  In  the  week  will  be  credited  in  foHowing  iasaa. 
After  remiainf  please  watob  the  date  on  jronr 
wrapper  and  inform  as  of  any  fallare  to  credit  same. 

HlMlng  Nanber'fl.-^abseribers  falling  to  re- 
«elTe  their  copies  will  confer  a  favor  by  promptly 
•dYlslnc  as  with  present  (and  past)  full  adduss. 

Brenlt  by  Express  Money  Order  (which  Is  safe, 
convenient  and  expeditloas),  Draft,  Post  Offloe 
lioiiey  Order  or  Registered  Letter. 

Tkia  Mper  Is  mailed  regnlarly  to  itosabecrlbers 
vntU  a  diflnlte  order  to  dlscontinoe  is  received  and 
•n  arrears  are  paid  In  fall. 

Communications 

To  Insure  prompt  attention,  shoald  be  addresssd 
AMCRICAN  QARDENINQ,  P.O.  Bex  1697, New  York. 
Commonicatlons  relating  to  the  contents  of  the 
paper,  manosorlpts,  etc.,  offered  for  insertion  In  Its 
«ommns,  shoald  be  specially  addressed  to  **The 
■dltor.**    Forma  cloee  Taesday  evening. 

Advertltementi 

In  order  to  lasare  insertion,  most  reach  this  offloe 
hf  Taesday  nteht  of  each  week.  Rates,  tt  oenU  per 
aaate  Unet  in^*  For  Sale**  colnmn,  9  cents  a  word. 
Write  for  special  dlsooanto  on  yearly  or  large  orders. 

AMBftiCAK  GARDRmNG  \»  the  ofBcial  organ 
of  the  New  Jersey  Ploricultural  Socletv,  the 
New  York  Gardeners*  Society,  and  the 
American  Institute  Farmers*  Club. 


*  \*  It  ii  earnestly  requested  that  all 
correspondence  arising  from  articles  appearing 
in  our  columns  be  addressed  to  THE  ED- 
ITOk  at  the  office  of  this  paper  and  NOT 
to  the  authors  or  signatories  concerned, '  A 
matter  that  will  interest  one  person^  so  that 
he  will  desire  further  '  information ^  will 
doubtless  interest  others.  Our  columns  are 
open  for  discussions. 


.    ^^^        ARBORDAY!   How 
economic  OMects       A     r  i 

'  *    few      know     its 

of  Aritorday.  meaning  and  purpose ! 

How  few  realize  that  this  simple  and 
beautiful  festival,  filling  the  impression- 
able with  sentiment  and  emotion  for  the 
beauty  of  the  budding  spring,  is  to  be 
the  means  of  working  np  a  great  eco- 
nomic reform;  that  it  is  not,  like  most 
of  our  festivals,  a  celebration  of  past 
achievements  but  of  future  hopes. 

The  world  is  moved  by  sentiment: 
whoever  wants  to  succeed  in  advancing 
it  must  play  upon  the  emotions  of  his 
f  ellowmen,  rather  than  upon  the  <r  reason- 
ing, no  matter  how  much  more  forcible 
reasons  could  or  should  be.  Hence,  re- 
ligious movements,  which  have  to  deal 
only  with  emotions,  are  capable  of  so 
much  easier  accomplishment,  than  any 
economic  reforms. 

Here  is  Arborday !  a  day  set  aside  for 
the  sentimental  lover  of  nature  to  in- 
dulge himself  in  the  pastime  of  sotting 


out  trees  for  adornment  or  sl^ado,.  to 
have  the  children  declaim  peetry  aad 
patriotic  songs,  to  stir  in  them  a  loVe  for 
trees  and  shrubs  and  the  beauty  of  a 
leafy  bower.  An^.yet  the  object  for 
which  this  day  was  onginally  dosifned 
was  a  very  different  one  and  the  object 
to  which  it  it  ultimately  to  tend  is 
economic  rather  than  sesthetic  and  senti- 
mental..   . 

The  need  of  shelter  in  the  treeless  ex- 
panse of  our  Western  plains  suggested 
it  To  stimulate,  the  heart  of  the  settler 
(if  his  head  was  at  fault)  to  a  desire  for 
such  improvement  of  the  untoward 
climatic  conditions,  a  special  day  was 
set  aside  in  Nebraska,  in  the  belief  that 
by  concentrating  the  thought  of  a  whole 
community  on  the  subject  a  ooneentra- 
tion  of  action  in  planting  trees  could 
also  be  secured.  Emulation  and  the 
desire  to  outdo  each  other,,  stimulated 
by  premiums  for  the  largest  number 
planted,  had  its  effect. 

When  another  section  of  the  country, 
originally  abundantly  supplied  with 
forest  shelter,  grew  apprehensive  of  it$ 
possible  loss,  and  the  American  Forestry 
Association  was  formed  in  the  interest 
of  forest  preservation  and  rational  forest 
treatment,  a  wise  educator  conceived 
the  idea  of  transplanting  Arborday  from 
the  prairie  to  the  forest  region,  as  a 
means  of  stimulating  sentiment  and 
interest  on  behalf  of  tree  growth  from 
an  economic  point  of  view.  He  realized 
that  emotion  as  the  word  itself  suggests, 
sets  the  world  in  motion,  that  feeling 
comes  first,  thinking  afterward  and 
action  from  both.  With  this  in  view, 
sixty  thousand  school  children  of  Cin- 
cinnati, in  April.  1882,  marched  forth  to 
Eden  Park,  to  plant  groves,  dedicate 
trees  to  the  memory  of  poets,  authors, 
patriots,  poured  forth  songs  of  praise  of 
the  forest  and  listened  to  addresses  by 
wise  men  on  the  necessity  of  forest 
preservation. 

How  many  of  those,  who  participated 
in  this  first  Arborday  in  the  East,  fifteen 
years  ago,  have  forgotten  the  lesson  : 
There  should  be  a  goodly  number  who 
by  this  time  ought  to  have  translated 
the  emotion  stimulated  that  day,  into 
active  measures,  participating  in  the 
struggle  to  secure  a  rational  use  of  our 
forest  resource.  But  we  get  our  edu- 
cation slowly,  much  too  slowly  to  bear 
fruit  in  proper  season. 

Leaving  the  emotional  and  senti- 
mental side  of  Arborday,  which  has  its 
use  and  justification,  let  us  briefly  look 
at  its  economic  object  as  presented,  at 
our  request,  by  Dr.  B.  E.  Femow,  of  the 
Division  of  Forestry,  XJ.  S.  Dep't  of 
Agriculture  : 

Forests  grow  to  be  cut— and  we  have  cut 
them.  But  we  have  not  done  so  judiciously ; 
we  have  not  treated  them  rationally.  Where 
good  agricultural  soil  is  occupied  by  forest 
growth  it  is  proper  that  It  should  make 
place  for  agricultural  crops ;  but  the  moun- 
tain tops  and  slopes,  rocky  sites,  thin  and 
sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  too  poor  for  agricul- 
tural use,  shoulo  always  bear  a  forest  crop. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  stores  of  wood 
material  accumulated  for  centuries  should 


not, he  ,used»  hut .  ^qnld .  1^.  «o .  used  that  a 
good  Afteifrowth  of  useful  kinds  tske  the 
place  of  the  harvested  old  groyvth  an^  le- 
occupy  the  ground.  This  is  desirable  not 
only  Of  cause  we  nted  in  our  civilisation  the 
wood  that  such  areas  can  fuini>h,  but  m 
such  situations,  on  such  soils,  the  wood  crop 
is  the  moat  profitable  ope,  and,,  moreover, 
in  such  situatio^is  its  existence  ismcst  need- 
ful to  .prevent  a  deterioralios  of  the  soil  apd 
deleterious  influence  on'tbe  ufateiflow. 

There  are  a  feW  things  that  the  layman 
mnst  know  to  appreciate  the  sitnatioo: 
First,  he  must  rf«Hae  that  wood  is  a  most 
necessary  materia]  to  civiliration.  and  is 
couMuned  by  as  in  much  greater  quantities 
than  any  other  m'ateriala  except  food.  Our 
agricultural  products  amounted  during  the 
census  >ear  in  value  ^o  nearly  ^%  billion 
dollars,  while  the  value  of  forest  products 
amounted  in  that  year  to  ronnd  \yi  bilKon 
dollars,  and  all  our  mineral  products  repre- 
sented only  600  mllHon  doUars^  From  these 
fiffures  the  great  importance  of  forest  snp- 
piies  is  apparent,  so  that  we  can  say  that  a 
wood  famine  would  come  nearebt  to  a  food 
famine  in  imperilirg  cur  civilization. 

Next  be  must  know  tbat  it  is  not  wood  of 
any  description,  but  wood  of  certain  kind 
and  size,  that  is  so  needful.  There  are 
weeds  among  the  trees,  as  there  are  among 
the  lower  vegetable  world.  |ust  as  a  field 
of  wild  sunflowers  in  the  Western  prairies 
would  to  the  ignorant  appear  as  a  probable 
.{ood  crop,  so  to  the  ignorant  much  of  the 
tree  growth  covering  our  mountains  may 
appear  as  a  source  of  wood  supply,  but  ex- 
eept  for  poor  firewood  it  may  be  entirely 
useless:  it  is  tree  weed  growth  occupying 

ground  that  might  and  should  be  occupied 
y  a  tiseful  forest  crop.  There  are  certain 
kinds  which  furnish  us  serviceable  material. 
In  the  first  rank  stand  the  coniferous  woods, 
the  pines,  spruces, hemlocks,  cypress,  cedar, 
etc.  Of  all  the  lumber  that  we  use,  two- 
thirds  to  three-quarters  is  of  these  kinds, 
because  they  combine  qualities  that  make 
them  useful  beyond  any  others.  These, 
therefore,  we  have  cut  mpst  lavishly,  until 
now  there  is  actually  in  the  East  not  more 
than  15  to  ao  years'  supply  of  this  most  need- 
ful material  In. sight.  To  be  sute,  there  is 
some  young  growth  coming  on  in  spite  of 
the  fires,  which  are  preventing  it,  but  since 
it  takes  too  years  to  grow  a  good-sized  pine 
—the  lumberman  at  present  prefers  a  tree 
of  :J5o  to  aoo  years  and  more*-this  after- 
growth, indifferent  and  negUcted,  strug- 
gling against  the  weeds  Uree  weeds  with 
which  it  has  to  compete  for  the  occupancy 
of  the  soil),  is  not  promising.  It  is  then  not 
trees,  but  logs  of  useful  kinds,  tbat  we  need, 
and  a  Qpntinuous  supply  of  them. 

The  nardwoods,  like  the  oak  and  ash,  the 
elm  and  maple,  the  birch  land  beech,  repro- 
duce themselves  with  much  greater  ease; 
they  can  sprout  from  the  stump  if  need  be; 
but  the  conifers,  the  most  useful  tribe  of 
trees,  can  only  reproduce  by  seed;  they 
jtrow  slowly  when  young  and  hence  require 
more  favorable  conditions  to  reproduce 
themselves  in  the  wild  woods,  especially 
when  man  does  everything  he  can  to  render 
their  reproduction  difficult. 

The  question  of  wood  supplies — not  fire- 
wood but  wood  fit  for  manufacturing  and 
building  purposes— is  sufficiently  pressing 
to  let  us  wish  for  results  from  the  sentiment 
that  Arborday  was  created  to  stir  up.  But 
there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  of 
forest  preservation  which  has  been  talked 
about  enough,  it  would  seem,  to  incite 
decisive  action;  the  influence  which  forests 
exercise  on  soil  and  water  conditions. 

There  is  a  certain  Jingo  patriotism  culti- 
vated in  our  schools  and  even  churches,  by 
our  orators  and  authors,  which  resolves  itself 
into  conceit  and  pride  of  what  we  are.  I  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  a  proper  self  apprecia- 
tion, but  I  like  to  inquire  as  to  the  iMisis  of 
it,  and  whether  in  comparison  to  our  oppor- 
tunities our  achievements  are  what  they 
could  or  should  have  been.  To  have  used 
and  improved  our  opportunities  to  their  full 
extent  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  proper 
basis  for  self  appreciation,  and  to  bend  our 
energies  to  secure  the  best  use  of  our  oppor- 
tunities is  true  patriotism. 

If  this  be  a  proper  definition,  then  we 
have  failed  in  one  direction,  at  least,  utterly 
in  aetive  patriotism.  We  have  squandered 
our  natural  resources  and  especially  our 
forest  resources,  we  have  turned  into  wastes 
and  brush  deserts,  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  that  would  have  been  capable  of  sup- 
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P^^ins^  contiauoasly  v^ttL  useful  maUriA. 
Wc  have  dUturkidd  our  iri$erfl(3iw  ruttHf  we 
Uk«  (he  «9od8  lB:^tlidr:fMq«Moy  sidleai- 
cedsivenessr  as  nec«88arv  evils,2the  annual 
drvinff  iipr  of  sprinst^atidlTfbekB  as  tmaVoid- 
able  and  ttttcontrolTable«61idltioa8?aiid  this 
has  come  about  A«^by  legitimate  uae  bnt 
by  shameful  abuse  of/our  lere^ts  and  of  our 
opportunities,     '  •      .J 

When  will  the  restilVot  Arborday  educa- 
tion become  visible  iti  that  'kln^  of  patriot- 
ism which'does  pot  exhaust  itself  in  self 
laudation,  but  ioi^mprovement  ?   ■• 

We  have  been  lavitk  with  our  herit^e  to 
the  excVeme,  curtailing^ -it  for-iourobinren. 
l*et  usstop  firinfif^e  wjbp^^^tqi  cpt  them 
more  judictously ;  let  us  reduce  the  amount 
of  wood  material  we  use  for  our  mushroom 
ciyili^ation— we  use  6oo  feet  of  wood  per 
capita  as  against  150  whMi^  the  Germans 
sret  along  with;  let  us  build  a  stable  and  per- 
manent cLviilsation  of  stone,  briclr  and  iron 
to  talce  the  place  of  our  perishable  and 
dangerous  wooden  structures.  Let  us  take 
care  of  the  remnants  of  our  forest  resource 
to  avoid  the-  disasters  by  BoOd,  erosion, 
sand  blowing,  etc.,  which  other  nations 
have  experienced, to  shpply  us  with  necessary 
wood  material  and.  to  make  usefnl  the 
rough  and  otberwisa  waate  spots  of  our 
RTcat  country. 

Members  of  Congress  c6uld' do  much 
to  benefit  the  country  if  they  would 
distribute  to  each  State,  trees  for  plant- 
ing on  Arborday.  Vegetable  and 
flower  seeds  grow  and  pjiss  a.WAy,  Jftfty.- 
ing  the  country  none  the  richer.  If  the 
money  now  squandered  en  free  seeds 
were  to  be  expended  in  supplying  trees 
on  the  respective  Arbordays,  some 
real  and  permanent  benefit  would  ensue. 

Every  night  when  we  retire/  there  ^ 
35.003  acres  less  <;>£  forests  thqp^iJtBpe 
were  in  the  morning  when  we  arose. 
How  mittiy  acres  are  planted*  in  tfvety 
24  hours?  ' 

On  the  average,  the  American 'uses 
only  ^  of  each  tree  cnt  down,  in  Europe 
^  is  used.  Therefore  we  wa^te  five 
times  as  much  of  a  tree's  growth  as  do 
the  Europeans. 

The  faithful  observance  of  Arborday 
shonld  be  instilled  into  the  mind'  of 
youth.  At  each  flcho€»l  An  the-cotmtry 
something  should  be  dene  on  the  duly 
appointed  day  to  imprest  upon  our  chil- 
dren the  sacred  duty  they  owe  to  pos- 
terity. 


The  Plr^t  Copy? 

If  this  be  the  first  copy  of  American 
Gardk.ving  that  a  reader  has  seen,  we 
ask  him  (or  her)  to  read  these  few  words. 

Any  one  issue  of  a  paper  does  not 
present  a  complete  idea  of  what  the 
refl^ular  readers  j^et  in  its  perusal  week 
after  week,  and  in  order  to  the  better 
enable  a  possible  suhscnber  to  have  a 
more  thorough  appreciation  of  the  cali- 
ber ef  the  paper,  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  send  the  paper  for  a  trial 
term  of  three  months,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  a  fair  conclusion  can  be 
reached.  A  reader  for  three  months 
always  a  reader ! 


Privileges  off  Three  Months*  Trial 

ditvscrioefv » 

These  are  duly  entitled  to  a  premium 

if  they  take  out  a  yearly  subscription. 

As  the  season  for  planting  is  fully  upon 

us,  it  would  be  be^t  policy  for  those 

amongst  our  trial  subscribers  who  intend 

taking  American  Gardening  for  a  further 

twelve  months,  to  send  in  their  subscrip- 

'  tions  now  so  as  to  avail  themselves  of 

one  of  our  Premium  offers  at  the  best 

time  for  planting.     In   entering  such 

i  subscriptionaon  our  b^oks  all  unexpired 

I  time  on  the. trial  subscription  will  be 

duly  credited. 


A  Triio;  of  New  Caiiidasi: 

;,  •  [SEE  COLORED  PLATE  SUPPLEMENT.] 

'  On  several  occasion?  we  have  in  previous 
issues  written  of  the  three  varieties  of 
Canna  which  form  the  subject  of  our  colored 
supplement  this  we'elc.  Tl;e  so-called  "  Or- 
chid Caanas,'' of  which  Austria  and  Italia 
are  types,  will  undoubtedly  be  very  exten- 
sively tried  in  gardens  this  year.  They 
have  passed  through  the  experimental  stage, 
and  while  in  floriferousness  many  other 
varieties  of  the  better  known  types  lead 
easily,  yet  the  fact  that  a  fresh  bloom  opens 
each  day  (the  spike  carrjring  seven  to  nme 
in  all)'is  a  full  compensation.  The  coloring 
of  these  two  remarkable  flowers  is  so  ex- 
quisitely gorgeous  and  the  individual  flower 
so  larfi^e,  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all 
beholders.  The  spikes  and  flowers  act 
somewhat  differently  from  those  of  other 
Cannes  in  their  habit  aqd  style  of  expan- 
sion, behaving  in  reality  more  like  the 
Gladiolus  and  being  arranged  on  one  side; 
there  is  one  expanded  bloom  and  two  par- 
tially open,  and  when  the  older  bloom  is 
reaay,  it  drops  clean  away,  leaving  no  trace 
of  dead  or  wilted  flowers;  the  reverse  of 
which  is  a  source  of  annoyance  with  too 
many  of  our  otherwise  good  Cannas. 

grhese  two  varieties  were  grown  by  us  last 
year  and  gave  great  satisfaction,  the  largest 
individual  bloom  measured  $}{  inchesacross, 
with  an  average  size  of  4^  inches.  The 
fact  that  Italia  and  Austria  do  not  demand 
rich  soil,  and  that  they  will  also  withstand 
drought  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  last 
weU  when  cut,  are  points  in  their  favor. 

The  remaining  variety  represented  in  our 
colored  plate— Mrs.  Pairman  Rogers— has 
very  aptly  been  described  as  an  improved 
Mdme.  Crozy.  Its  chief  characteristice  of 
note  are  the  glowing  intensity  of  color,  the 
very  great  freedom  of  flower  and  the  almost 
fixed  branching  of  the  flower  spike.  This 
Canna.  is  oC  Americfin  origin  and  was 
raised  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  the  estate  of 
Mrs.  F,  Rogers  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Cowles,  her 
gardener.  The  plant  has  been  in  exist- 
ence several  years  now,  but  not  in  any  great 
quantity.  The  variety  has  been*  well  ac- 
cepted wherever  it  has  been  put  on  exhibi- 
tion, and  has  also  been  awarded  a  silver 
medal  at  Boston. 

This  season  the  three  foregoing  Cannas 
are  offered  for  the  first  time  in  quantity, 
and  our  thanks  are  due  to  Siebrecht  &  Son, 
New  Rocbelle,  N.  Y.,  the  chief  holders,  for 
the  opporttmlty  of  presenting  the  accom- 
panying plate. 


Notes  on  Caonas. 

The  Canna  is  one  of  our  most  orna- 
mental plants  both  for  lawn  and  con- 
servatory use.  It  has  of  late  years  been 
receive^  with  more  favor  each  season, 
but  is  by  no  means  a  new  plant;  it  was 
already  known  at  the  close  of  the  i6th 
century,  but  it  is  only  through  the  suc- 
cessful work  of  the  modern  hybridizers 
that  it  has  attained  its  present  popu- 
larity. 

It  is  said  that  all  plants  becoming 
popular  have  only  a  limited  time  to  serve 
mankind,  and  soon  will  have  to  make 
room  for  something  else,  but  as  far  as 
the  Canna  is  concerned,  I  think  it  has 
come  to  stay  with  us  on  account  of  its 
far-reaching  usefulness,  and  it  certainly 
deserves  for  all  times  to  come  a  promi- 
nent place  in  our  gardens  for  the  beauty 
of  its  foliage  and  for  its  gorgeous 
Aowers. 

The  question  might  arise  regarding 
its  place  in  the  smaller  gardens,  but 
when  here  a  single  plant  or  a  small 
clump  in  some  obscure  comer  of  the 
porch  or  in  a  box  en  the  veranda  is  cer- 
tainly very  becoming,  or  is  there  not  an 
undesirable  piece  of  fence  or  comer 
that  should  be  hidden  ?  And  what  other 
plant  can  do  this  better  and  more  neatly 
than  the  Canna? 

Consider  also  the  little  care  it  takes 
to  carry  over  the  roots  from  one  year  to 
the  other,  the  easy  propagation  either 


through  division' of  the  roots  or  throli^h 
seeds;  the  first  way  being., the  surest, 
and'is  the  only  wav  to  maintain  th^ 
variety  true,  but  the  latter  .^ffordsmiich 
pleasure  from  -  the  great  mixtures  of 
varieties  obtained,  though  only  .in  ^very 
rare  instances  are  they  as  good  as  the 
parent  plant. 

Good  varieties  are  secured  by  using 
the  pollen  of  a  plant  of  merit  on  another 
equally  good  variety v  but  to.be  success- 
ful usually  requires  knowledge  to  plant 
structure,  and  experience. 

From  insect  attacks  the  canna  is  pretty 
safe.  In  some  instances  complaint  has 
been  made,  and  especially  from  Southern 
States  that  the  larvee  of  a  butt ei fly  eats 
holes  in  the  young  leaves  before  unfold- 
ing. 

March  is  the  time  to  start  the  Canna 
roots,  cutting  them  back  to  one  or  two 
eyes,  and  potting  off  into  4-incb  pots. 
Plunged  into  a  hotbed,  or  in  the  house, 
they  will  soon  break.  Abput  the  first  of 
June  in  the  North  (that  is  when  all  di^n- 
ger  of  frost  is  over),  they  are  planted. out 
and  have  at  that  time  attained  the  re- 
quired height,  which  is  desirable  to  make 
a  bed  or  group  showy  from  the  start. 
Large  circular  beds  are  not  recommend- 
ed, and  1  should  make  twenty,  feet 
diameter  the  limit.  One  variety  m  f  ach 
bed  i«.  at  all  events,  preferable,  and  is 
the  only  way  to  produce  **  effect." 

The  Canna  will  make  its  own  border, 
but  if  for  variet>'s  sake  some  other 
plants  are  desirable  for  edging,  only 
coarse  foliaged  plants  or  ornamental 
grasses  should  be  used. 
.  The  beds  should  be  dug  out  .to  about 
two  feet  at  least,  and  filled  in  with 
rich  soil,  with  a  heavy  mixture  of  well 
rotted  oow  manure.  Cannas  are  great 
lovers  of  moisture,  and  must  be  well 
supplied  with  water  if  good  results  are 
wanted. 

As  soon  as  frost  has  scorched  the 
foliage  in  fall,  the  roots  are  to  be*  taken 
up,^  part  of  the  dirt  shaken  off  them  and 
stored  away  in  a  frost  proof  cellar  or 
any  other  place  whertf  they  can  remain 
dormant. 

An  endless  number  of  varieties  is  now 
on  the  market,  all  of  some  merit,  and 
most  of  them  desirable  for  a  collection. 
Where  only  a  few  varieties  are  wanted, 
the  following  twelve  are  from  my  own 
observation  among  the  best  for  general 
purposes: 

1.  Chicago,  vermilion-scarlet. 

2.  Florence  Vaughan,  yellow,  dotted 
with  red.  . '     .       / 

3.  Bgandale,  currant  red,  purple  foli- 
age. 

4.  Mdme. Croz 7, vermilion,gold border. 

5.  Flamingo,  crimson. 

6.  Alphonse  Bonvier,  bright  crimson. 
7    Paul    Marquant,    salmon,  shaded 

orange. 

8.  Midway,  rich  vermilion. 

9.  I.  C.  Vaughan,  vermilion-orange, 
purple  foliage. 

10.  Qaeen  Charlotte,  crimson,  widis 
gold  border. 

11.  Columbia,  rich  red. 

12.  M.  Mesnier,  salmon,  slightly 
streaked  with  red,  and  a  narrow  nm  of 
yellow. 

The  three  new  varieties.  Austria, 
Italia,  and  Burbank  are  certainly  very 
attractive  as  individual  plants,  but  their 
merits  as  bedders  are  yet  to  be  tried. 
Another  novelty  for  1897  is  the  "John 
White,"  with  variegated  foliage.  Varie- 
gation in  foliage  will  be  a  new  departure 
for  the  Canna  grower,  and  in.  all  proba- 
bility the  next  few  years  will  see 
Canna  foliage  equal  to  that  of  Marantas, 
Bertolonias,  Dracteras,  Heliconias, 
Alocasias,  etc.  Jas.  Jensen. 
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RBADBSS'  KyTBS^UD  GOUBITS. 

TMi  mM6  to  deTOted  to  ihort  notM  of  ezperl- 
tadobwrrftUon,  \nt  not  necMaarUf  wnect- 


inc  o«r  own  oplnlotm     Yon,  w«der,  are  tryliig 

VM  have  yoar  Tordlot— rtioit,  potatodlj.    Poertbljr 

Sn  mar  with  to  commont  on  aUtemanti  tonnd  In 
la  oc  nravlooa  tamas  or  to  offer  «f«»«*«ft«  i«^«; 
bear  what  yon  haTe  to  say.  In  tfcejnnltltnaa  ot 
coanaaltberatowlJdomandaafetT.   Wrttana  often. 

Wateivrooflnff  Cotton  Oloth.— WU1 

some  reader  please  give  in  American 
Gardening  a  recipe  for  waterproofing  cot- 
ton cloth  with  alum  and  sugar  of  lead.— 
Peter  S.  Couch,  W.  va. 

Ante  on  Ijawn.— In  vour  issue  of  April 

?,  J.  C.  asks  to  get  rid  o!  ants  on  his  lawn, 
have  used  a  powder  in  the  greenhouse  and 
on  cantelonpe  hills,  and  it  banished  them.  It 
is  sold  by  Henry  F.  Michell.  10x8  Market 
street,  Philadelphia,  it  is  called  Brown's  Ex- 
terminator. Would  be  pleased  to  learn 
through  your  paper  how  J.  C.  succeeds,  it 
will  take  from  four  to  six  weeks  to  know 
lu>w  it  will  do.— R.  B. 

Qalckly  Made  Hedffe.— Referring  to 
tho  sketch  and  article  (on  page  918)  for 
making  a  quick  hedge  for  wire  net,  I  suggest 
the  red  trumpet  flowered  honeysuckle.  It  is 
almost  an  eyergreen,  and  blooms  nearly  the 
whole  year,  the  vine  is  very  pretty,  and 
wlien  covered  with  its  clusters  of  scarlet-yel- 
low throated  flowers  and  red  waxy  seed 
balls,  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  our 
native  vines.  As  early  as  February,  it  can 
be  seen  in  the  woods  and  on  fences,  flaunt- 
ing its  scarlet  banners,  which  soon  attract 
the  humming  birds  and  orioles,  both  of 
which  are  verv  fond  of  the  flowers.  The 
humming  birds  are  not  destructive,  but 
the  orioles  snap  the  flower  off  to  get  at 
the  sweets. -^  Margaret  E.  Campbell, 
Louisiana. 

iSovering  Old  Trees,  Etc.— The  Wis- 
tarias, toof  are  good  to  cover  old  trees, 
badges  or  fences.  They  are  siich  lovely 
tnings  earl^  in  spring,  when  covered 
with  flowers,  and  again  in  the  fall  they 
bloom  quite  freely.  I  have  seen  big  dead 
trees  a  sheet  of  purple  with  these  flowers. 
I  think  China  claims  them,  but  they  are 
natives  of  Louisiana.  Many  a  time  I  have 
climbed  for  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
creeks  and  bayous;  there  is  a  native  white 
variety  also.  The  farmers  call  them 
devirs  shoestrings,  as  they  are  so  hard  to 

Slough  out  of  new  ground  and  If  ploughed 
1,  each  bit  ef  root  will  grew.  Pew  people 
here  call  them  Wistaria,  but  *•  Cornucopia'* 
from  shape  of  the  clusters  of  flowers.— 
Margaret  E.  Campbell,  Louisiana. 

*  Moles  and  Rats  In  Cold  Frames.— 

Referring  to  the  iaqulrv  of  H.  C.  C.  M.  in 
your  issue  of  Aprils,  if  he  will  drop  a  cam- 
phor ball  here  and  there  into  the  runs  of  the 
moles  and  t;be  rats,  the  intruders  will  trouble 
him  very  little  afterward.— J  as.  Hollow  ay, 
L,I. 

A  Floe  Hardy  Grab.- 1  consider  Bech- 
teVs  Double  Flowering  Crab  the  finest 
flowering  tree  that  is  hardy  in  this  latitude. 
It  is  a  variety  of  our  Wild  Crab  (P.  August!- 
folia),  forming  a  S3rmmetrical,  conical  tree 
of  rather  small  size.  It  blooms  here  in  May. 
The  flowers  are  much  the  form,  slse  and 
color  of  a  La  France  Rose,  with  the  most 
deli^htfoi  fragrance,  scentlnjiiilhe  air  i^r  a 
great  distance.  Very  small  trees  bloom 
freely.  I  have  seen  grafts  less  than  a  foot 
long  loaded  with  bloom.  I  have  never 
known  the  bloom  buds  destroyed  by  cold.— 
E.  Y.  T.,  Irvington.  Ind. 

Mending  Broken  Pipes  —I  must  take 
exception  to  your  statement  in  answer  to 
inquiry  how  to  repair  a  broken  hot-water 
pipe  from  B.  Ross,  Ohio,  in  April  17  issue. 
I  had  a  large  piece  out  of  a  bend  of  a  4-inch 
pipe,  due  to  the  water  in  pipe  having  been 
frozen.  After  many  inquiries,  and  being 
told  that  the  expansion  and  contraction 
would  prevent  It  being  repaired,  I  came 
across  a  new  cement  made  by  Vreeland 
Tompkins,  533  Communipaw  ave.,  Jersey 
City,  called  Smooth  On  Joints,  which  being 
put  on  oxidises  and  thus  turning  into  iron 
oecame  itself  a  part  of  the  pipe.  It  was  re- 
paired last  fall,  and  the  fire  has  been  kept 
up  in  boiler,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  a  leak. 
It  was  in  my  favor  that  the  piece  came  out 
whole,  but  the  cement  put  over  turned  into 
iron.— James  H.  Cornell. 


Japanese  Mornlnir  Olories.— Reply- 
ing to  the  Inquiry  in  ''All  about  the  home 
plot"  (March  37).  Yes,  the  Japanese  Morn- 
ing Gloriei  will  bloom  in  pots;  cut  a  tiny  bit 
off  the  seed,  soak  a  few  hours  In  warm 
water,  stick  in  a  pot  filled  and  firmed  of 
ratber  poor  soil,  stt  in  a  sunny  window,  in 
f otir  days  the  seed  will  be  up,  and  In  from 
four  to  five  weeks  the  vines  will  be  in 
bloom.  After  they  begin  blooming  rive 
liquid  manure  once  a  week.  I  have  handled 
vines  of  many  Sorts  for  many  years,  and  find 
that  the  Japanese  Morning  Glory  vines 
bloom  much  earlier  than  any  other  vine. 
One  must  not  think  that  because  they  besin 
blooming  so  young  that  the  blooming  period 
is  short.  They  keep  on  blooming  and 
branching  as  long  as  the  old  common  sorts, 
and  in  such  a  grand  display  as  to  shame  the 
old  familiar  glories  of  our  childhood.  Among 
my  collection  of  over  aoo  varieties  are  a  few 
with  fiowers  split  in  five  sections  to  the 
throat,  and  these  almost  refuse  to  climb. 
Put  one  in  a  pot  and  set  it  on  a  stand,  It  will 
droop  over,  and  In  a  little  while  almost 
cover  the  pot  and  hide  the  foliage  with  Its 
odd  split  fiowers.  This  variety  makes  very 
few  seed,  and  the  few  are  quite  small. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  more  of  the  Japan- 
ese Morning  Glories.  There  are  now,  April 
15,  hundreds  of  little  plants  not  a  foot  high 
from  self-sown  seed,  and  in  bloom,  many  of 
them  carrying  four  open  fiowers;  as  the 
weather  is  quite  cool  the  fiowers  remain 
open  all  day.  The  first  open  fiower  was  on 
the  37th  of  March,  a  large  flat  white,  almost 
covered  with  blue  spots  and  with  a  deep 
pink  throat.  I  have  just  sent  a  few  plants 
to  the  editor,  and  hope  they  will  keep  on 
blooming.  Unless  one  has  seen  these  vines 
in  btoom  they  can  scarcely  believe  half  that 
is  said  of  them.  In  1863  Professor  GoodeU 
brought  these  stmngs  new  beauties  to 
America,  and  a  cousin  of  his,  L.  W.  GoodeU, 
of  D wight,  Mass.,  had  about  a'  quarter  of  an 
acre  covered  with  about  m  varieties.  He 
sent  me  a  few  seed  of  each  variety.  I  found 
the  second  year's  crop  had  many  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  original  ones,  and  many  of 
the  new  ones  were  very  handsome.  In  my 
three  years  handling  them  I  have  not  found 
one  common  one.  It  really  makes  me  feel 
bad  to  have  to  pull  up  and  throw  away  as 
weeds  such  handsome  plants,  but,  unless 
one  had  a  farm  just  for  Glories,  they  must 
besacriflced.  Do  not  think  this  an  "ad." 
I  have  never  sold  a  vine  yet,  but  if  any  of 
you  want  a  htmdred  or  so  come  some  even- 
ing (afternoon  you  call  it),  bring  A  basket 
and  take  as  many  as  you  want  just  for 
thanks. 

Many  have  written  to  me  of  failure  with 
the  Japanese  Meming  Glory  seed.  It  may 
not  be  the  fault  of  the  seedsmen ;  sometimes 
they  are  blameless.  I  know  of  five  seeds- 
men who  handle  the  true  seed,  for  I  have 
tried  them  and  find  them  of  the  true  Japan* 
ese  Morning  Glories.  Of  course  I  do  not 
give  the  names  of  these  seedsmen,  as  it 
would  appear  too  much '  like  an  advertise- 
ment.—Margaret  E.  Campbell,  Louisiana. 

Crops  In  8.  O.— Peaches  are  not  over 
half  a  crop;  plums  also  light.  There  are 
not  as  many  watermelons  planted  as  here- 
tofore. Cotton,  all  that  can  be  planted. 
Corn  acreage  small.— W.  T.,  Aiken,  S.  C. 


OE3RANI17MS   FROM    SBKD. 

The  would-be  flower  grower  from  the 
seed  foundation  can  scarcely  begin  with 
any  one  thing  more  likely  to  insure  suc- 
cess than  the  Geranium.  To  be  sure.  It  is 
fashionable  in  some  quarters  to  cast 
askance  and  aneering  looks  at  the  old  fa- 
vorite, but  the  novice  can  hardly  afford  to 
consider  this.  The  seeds  are  large— a 
specially  good  point  for  the  beginner — anfl 
they  germinate  well.  The  young  plants  are 
sturdy  and  most  Interesting  from  the  mo- 
ment when  they  first  appear  above  the  soil. 
In  time,  the  grower  is  sure  to  get  bloom, 
and  if  especial  care  has  been  taken  of  the 
more  delicate  of  the  seedlings,  there  may 
be  a  fine  new  sort  as  a  reward  for  faithful 
work.  The  earliest,  and  most  rank  of  the 
lot  of  little  plants  are  pretty  sure  to  re- 
semble the  old  red  sorts.  But  even  an  or- 
dinary plant  of  one's  own  growing  holds 
more  of  delight  than  a  half  dosen  from  the 
dealers. 


Impure  bZ* 

Bating  rieh  a»d  hearty  food,  sweets  and  fat  in 
winter,  oloss  oonfiBsassiit  and  brathtaff  rW. 
atsd^alr  In  offloe.stofe.  shop,  hones,  fketofj  or 
sohool-room .  X«  l#  ^  neeeswrtyBiskw 
the  blood  Im-  I  QK  U  pnie.  and  sra^ 
tlOBB,  boUs,  pimplss,  hvasots,  are  the  iiwU. 
INsslneBS,  indlgMllon  nnd  many  other  troubiM 
are  also  caused  by  impure  blood. 

Hood's    pa'ma 

Is  the  best«>ln  fast  the  OnsTme  BLood  PurM». 

Hood*8  PIIU  SSSSSSTSSSr 


frmivjsi 


,^,„.^^„ , anS  PiMrti.  FHMin* 

SvoadforlllV.    Jiw«Bl^,SyMn,SS.Mp«ii». 

■•  8.  PKTK&SOV,  MoBtreee,  Hew  Tsffk. 

MOBtltNM  inUMClM. 

Meatton  AnsiSosa  Ota^maam  ^ 


ALL   THC  LATUT  NOVCLTlIt 

ASD  fLURB  HAS  OAH^  SB  ■▲>  ■JSWama. 

RStt.  OM«i  Mi4  BidlafiPM. 
A.  BLANC  dk  CO.,   ■    PhiUdelphla. 


Mention  Amertean  Oardsolng  when  yoe  witta 


SEEDS 


Prices  ent  In  Half 
for  '97. 

The  most  complete  and  moet  beanti- 
fUUy  Illustrated  gMd  MSd  Plaae  Boek 
of  the  year,  free  So  all  cardeners  who 
mention  this  paper.    Address 

VM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

t7n  Filbert  Street,  Phfla<<r1pMa,  P^ 


Mention  Amerloan  Qardsnlng  when  yes  wtlta 

E$taUi$h0d  44  Y%at9. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 

Gomlsslon  Dealeis 

IM  limi  St.,  lEW  TOIL 

Fruits,  Poultry,  Game,  BsgBi 
Ike.,  Ike. 

ALL  KINM  OF  PRODUCE  TAKEMOH  COMMISSNW 

HOT  HOUtl  FRUITS  A  tPtCIALTY.' 
Mentkia  Ai»Hr<aa  Qardealng  wb«e  Toe  writs 

MANWEll  STRAWBERRY 

The  verdict  glveD  by  covnpetentiadges.  rt<rf. 
Badd.  Iowa  Hort.  Station,  says;  **!!«▼•  fruited  it 
two  aeaaons,  Ite  perfect  'foUsffe  and^cMwdty  to  re- 
sist droaght,  makes  it  very  desirable,  ft  bore  mon 
good  frail  than  Parker  Bsrle,  Beder  Wood.  WwfleM 
or  Haverland.**  John  Wracs  A  Sons,  Wankee,  Iowa, 
asya :  "There  Is  no  donbt  It  will  be  one  of  onr  w 
beat  Tartetles  for  ehipplns,  and  I  think  It  thericheM 
berry  1  have  eat  en  of  over  a  dosen  of  oar  beet  van- 
etles;  the  plante  are  flne.  **  B.  H.  KellOR.  mch,  nyt: 
"I  am  fully  persuaded  yon  have  a  grand  berry*  i*  ■ 
sarely  Uking  a  lead  in  my  trial  pUt;  the  qvality 
and  the  color  of  the  berries  are  snperb  and  the  vigor 
of  the  plants  Is  simply  splendid?*  C.  O.  P*^; 
Nnreeryman,  Iowa,  says :  **  Its  good  siie,  ^hnpt 
color,  ilrmnees  and  quality  eombmed  give  it  blgn 
rank  among  strawberries,  and  being  a  Btrongiy 
fttaminal  variety,  with  the  bearing  quality  that  It 
has.  makes  it  just  what  we  have  been  looUngfor.* 

Send  for  catalogue  of  plants  and  runner  cotter  to 

ALLEN  D.  MANWELL.  po.B»M,viRtOR.lA. 

Mention  Amerloan  Gardening  when  yoo  wrtta 
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The  Strawberry  Beds. 

Blaak  PUmts  Do  Not  Produce  Blanks. 

In  every  section  of  the  country  where 
the  very  excessive  wetness  prevailed  on 
the  latter  part  of  last  summer  and 
aatumn,  if  a  drought  should  occur  new, 
or  at  any  time  before  the  fruit  is  gath- 
ered, there  is  liable  to  be  considerable 
damage  dene  to  the  strawberry  beds, 
where  they  are  net  well  mulched.  The 
very  frequent  rains  at  the  time  the  little 
rootlets  (which  are  the  main  support  of  the 
plant),  were  being  formed,  kep.  the  earth 
constantly  moist  to  the  very  surface  and  a 
crust  almost  constantly  formed;  so  that 
the  whole  surface  within  a  foot  of  the 
plants  was  completely  filled  with  a  net- 
work of  these  hair-like  feeders  scarcely 
under  the  upper  layer  of  earth.  Last  fall, 
I  anticipated  there  was  liable  to  be  much 
damage  during  the  Winter,  by  a  long* 
continued  cold  spell  while  the  ground 
would  be  bare,  which  would  freeze  out 
the  moisttire  from  the  upper  hoil,  and 
thus  the  sap  from  the  roots  oi  tht;  plants, 
causing  them  to  perish  from  the  same 
effects  as  they  would  if  they  were  thrown 
out  by  the  action  of  the  frost;  so  I  gave 
my  plants  ezCra  protection.  Happily, 
however,  for  those  who  did  not  give 
tkeir  plants  good  protection,  the  winter 
was  not  a  bad  one  in  this  respect  But 
there  is  almost  always  a  dry  spell  during 
the  spring  or  early  summer  months, 
against  which  it  is  well  to  provide. 

If  this  probable  drought  is  properly 

Provided  for  by  a  good  coating  of  mulch 
*am  going  to  predict  a  very  Targe  crop, 
for  certainly,  all  other  conditions  thus 
far,  have  been  exceedingly  favorable. 
One  of  the  most  favorable  conditions,  in 
my  way  of  th  nking,  is  the  fact  that  last 
season  was  naturally  an  ofit  one  for  most 
of  the  best  varieties;  and,  as  with  all 
tree  and  bush  fruits,  after  a  year  of  com- 
parative rest  from  the  exhaustive  pro- 
cess of  fruit-producing,  you  may  natur- 
ally look  for  a  great  crop  the  succeeding 
year.  Blank  strawberry  plants  are  not 
the  special  products  of  olank  plants  as 
some  of  those  theoretic  (?)  hobbyists 
would  have  you  believe,  but  are  the 
result  of  a  local  cause  over  wbieh  the 

E'al  fruiting  ability  of  any  particular 
or  plants  have  no  control.  ^iThese 
yists  will  sometime  get  held  of  the 
wrong  end  of  a  theory,  and  hang  on 
to  it,  while  it  leads  them  with  wide-open 
eyes  right  past  Nature's  laws,  and  right 
over  many  years  of  experience,  which 
should  have  demonstrated  to  them  their 
error;  unless  their  error  is  only  for  the 
print — a  scheme  of  indirect  advertising 
that  will  attract  the  attention  of  the 
credulous  acd  draw  money  into  their 
pockets  at  tbe  expense  ef  teaching  error 
to  the  general  public. 

I  have  grown  the  varieties  Haverland 
and  Bubach  for  a  matter  of  eight  years 
and  during  that  time  till  this  last  year. 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  could  have  set 
five  blank  plants  of  them;  for  the  reason 
that  I  always  seleeted  to  set  in  the 
spring  the  largest,  strongest  plants  I 
ceuld  find — plants  that  would,  in  all 
other  years  save  this  last  one,  have  sent 
^p  from  one  to  five  fruit-stems  to  a  plant 
•^yet.  though  my  beds  last  year  were 
given  the  best  cultivation  and  the  largest 
amount  of  potash  I  ever  gave  them — 
plant-making  restricted  and  every  known 
method  practised  to  induce  the  formation 
of  fruit-bnds  —  nearly  a  fourth  part 
were  blank«,  and  all  showed  very  much 
reduced  fruiting  powers.    On  examining 


my  neighbor's  bods,  I  found  even  a 
larger  proportion  of  blan^  among  these 
same  varieties;  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  it  was  the  same  over  a  large  range 
ef  the  country.  How  can  all  this  bo  laid 
to  the  setting  of  blanks?  I  have  nearly 
one-half  acre  sot  wholly  to  blanks  to 
fruit  this  season.  What  will  the  harvest 
be?  Well,  I  will  report  later.— E.  W. 
WoosTKR,  Hancock,  Maine. 


Second  Crop  Strawberries. 

A  gardener  living  near  me  has.  In 
favorable  seasons,  grown  a  second 
crop  of  strawberries  from  his  plants. 
He  gets  only  a  few  bushels  on  an 
acre  in  September  and  October,  but 
he  obtains  a  large  price  for  them— I 
think  about  $1  per  quart  I  became 
Interested,  and,  after  trying  some  ex- 
periments on  small  plants,  I  am  satis- 
fled  that  there  is  something  in  it  for 
some  gardeners. 

The  method  of  growing  this  second 
crop  of  strawberries,  which  experi- 
ments have  shown  to  give  good  re- 
sults, is  as  follows: 

Immediately  after  the  first  crop  is 
picked— perhaps  it  is  not  best  to  wait 
until  the  last  blossoms  have  ripened 
fruit— mow  the  plants  as  close  to  the 
ground  as  possible.  It  is  very  import- 
ant to  mow  them  so  close  that  there 
ai:e  but  few  little  green  stems  or  weeds 
left  On  li^rge  beds  a  mowing  ma- 
chine may  be  used,  while  on  small 
ones  the  work  can  best  be  done  with 
a  lawn  mower. 

After  the  leaves  have  become  dry 
bum  over  the  bed.  In  order  to  do  this 
it  may  be  sometimes  necessary  to 
spread  straw  or  other  dry  material 
over  it.  After  it  Is  well  burned  over 
give  a  dressing  of  well-rotted  manure, 
spreading  it  evenly  on  the  bed  one  or 
two  indbes  deep  to  retain  moisture. 
As  soon  as  mulched  the  bed  should 
be  irrigated  and  kept  wet  through 
July,  August  and  September  and  the 
weeds  kept  down. 

The  new  foliage  will  soon  start  and 
make  a  very  rapid  growth.  New  fruit 
stems  and  blossoms  will  appear,  which, 
if  not  injured  by  frost,  will  ripen  fruit 
I  hardly  think  the  plan  will  do  in  local- 
ities where  hard  frosts  come  before  the 
last  of  October.  Small  beds  can  be 
protected  with  glass  or  plant  bed  cloth. 

All  varieties  of  strawberries  are  not 
adapted  to  producing  a  second  crop. 
Some  of  the  best  results  have  been  ob- 
tained with  the  Enhance  and  Craw- 
ford. 

Probably  some  one  will  ask:  Will 
not  two  crops  of  strawberries  in  one 
year  exhaust  the  plants  so  much  that 
they  cannot  bear  a  full  crop  the  sec- 
ond year?  I  thhik  this  will  depend 
upon  how  well  you  feed  them,  how 
much  water  and  fertilizers  you  apply 
to  the  bed,^  and  in  some  places  It  may 
be  more  profitable  to  grow  the  two 
crops  in  one  year  than  in  two  years. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  there  are  possi- 
bilities connected  with  this  plan  In 
greenhouse  culture.  In  localities 
where  the  season  Is  too  short  to  ripen 
a  second  crop  before  the  time  for 
frosts  the  plants  could  be  taken  up  In 
sods  and  drawn  to  the  greenhouse  and 
planted  under  the  glass,  where  the 
heat  and  moisture  could  be  given  them 
necessary  to  fully  ripen  all  the  fruit 

Most  people  who  have  had  experience 
in  growing  strawberries  have  found 
blossoms  on  their  plants  in  the  fall. 
Has  it  ever  occurred  to  them  that  by 
giving  special  culture  a  second  crop  of 
ripe  berries  could  be  obtained?  I  only 
offer  this  as  a  suggestion. 

W.  H.  Jenkins,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I  producing  a  consta^ut   sense  of  j 

I  security,  ready  for  all  emergency  I 
'  cases  of  sudden  illjse^  particu-  ] 
'  Isirly  in  tbe  country  home  far  ^ 
I  away  from  the  physician  and  i 
tbe  drug  store  should  be  kept  a  1 
I  bottle  of  that  favorite  remedy  j 


I^YioJVvaM^,, 


.SXA5^ 


1  As  a  general   system   renovator  | 

I  it  has  no  equals  as  it  acts  directly  3 

I  upon  tbfl  Liver  and  Kidneys*  1 

It   IS  an   unfailing   remedy  for] 

BRIGHrS  ms^ASE 
URINARY  TROUBLES 
FEMALE  COMPLAmrS 
GENERAL  DEBILKTY 
AND  MALARIA. 

it  is  a  purely  vfgetaHe  COitt*  J 
'  poiuia  and  may'  be   taken   into] 

the  weakest  stomach  without  any  F 

barmful  results.  Beware  ofK 
[  substitutea.  There  is  notbiugj 
,  '*ju5t    as    good"    as    Waruer^i 

Safe  Cure* 


AttTBB  ^BBII  Leading  kind,  best  kind  for  bed- 
A«ICII  #CCIi  dingimd  cat  flower  at  tow  price. 
PAN8T  PLANTSTft  cts.  each,  large  nlanta,  too 
large  to  send  by  mail.  Sngllvh  iTy,  4  ft.  high.  U 
cts.  Honeyaaekle,  8  yeart  old,  sweet  icented, 
eaok  10  cte.,  by  ezpreaa.  OamattonSf  rooted 
catUngStOio. 

HENKI  BEAUUEr,   Weedbarea,  N.  T. 

Mention  Amaricaa  Qardanlng  when  yon  writ^^ 

Ssr^Xnti  For  Sale. 


Greenhouse 

AddreM  P.  O. 


Bex  ««tt.    ALBAKT,  JS,  T. 


HaTbw  dltpowd  of  Mreml  of  my  greenli 
•emainoer  *^  ~'  ''       '  *"        "■' 


. , .  ,  .  far  hrfng  QTftr  crowdoi.  I  have  dedMed  to  offer 
for  nle  the  exoeas,  oonalstliig  of  Hbe  n%#or  portion  and 
the  ehoioest  tpeoimens  of  my  eoUecttoo  for  the  past  M 
years,  either  singly  or  in  onaatailM.  They  are  all  well 
established,  in  line  condition,  and  many  cannot  be  ob- 
taiaed  in  any  otlier  collection  in  America. 
A  printed  list  sent  on  application .  Sales madeat  reason- 


Montlon  Amerloan  Oardening  wiben  yon  wrtu. 


-fliJ 


We  hare  the  largest  and  flneel 

OoUeotlon  of 

PALMS,  OBOHIIMI,  FEBKS 

and  FeUAAB  PLABTB 

for  Oonservatories. 

Herbaeesas    Plants^ 
»weHag,  Skade  and 
Omameutal    Trees.     Tlaea, 

Brerytblng  for  a  prtrste  place. 

Estimates  and  Plans  for  JPIantlag 

Places  sod  fomisbing   stock 

(free). 

tlEBRECHT  «  SON'S, 
Base  HIU  Hnrsevles,      •      New  Beebella.  If.T. 
McpttoB  AmerlcaB  Gardening  when  you  writa. 

AaUATIC 
GARDENING 

WATER  lilLIES.  Leaf- 
let free.  E«yptian  and  Ja- 
pan livtns,  Victoria  Regla. 
we  csiry  a-  tnW  Itne  of 
Aqnatlcaand  things  needed 
in  water  mrdenlnsr.  Japan 
Irises,  Bamboos,  and  hardy 
ornamental  Reeds,  Orassea 
and  Perennials.  Plans  and 
estimates  furnished,  and 
selections  of  varieties  made 
upon  request.  See  annual 
calendar. 

HENRYA.OREER, 

Phlladelpbia,  Pa. 
Menuon.  American  Qftrdenliif  wiben  yoa  urtte. 


LOTUS  or  TUB  MILB. 


822 


AMERICAN    GARDENING. 


II 


Bkrkef  GM 

SHOULD  TRY  OUR. 

W. «  m*t  S^H'^neMng  C«ltry ' 

l|r^4  D.'t/*9iiMittt's**  Mriittt  Spint  CuoomlMr  <  ► 
^  W.  A  D/s  ImprMtd  Am^  H.  Crawji  Fftrtnlp  <  ► 
^'  W.Ab.'iTAmricanMMrtyPia 

W;  It  0/t  Dt«p  Scarlet  Forcing  Radiih 

Hf.  *  0/«  Improved  White  Buah  8i|iinli 

*  Deterltytlre  Catalogufl  Frai,  by  mall. 

^  WEEBER  a  BSN.  *-  SJJSSSS."  ' 

T       114€kaBberaSt.,  KKWYOnK. 

AAAA^   ^(•.a^^aaA   AAAAA.A.AAAA 

MwUon  Amerloan  O&rdenlnc  whan  yon  wrlta. 

■■    '         >*<         \n< 

AUCTION  SALB5. 

WUl  Mil  at  their  rooma,  63-64  Dey  Straet,  New 
York  City,  aa  f oUowi : 

Tueadajr,  ]KUy  4.  11  A.1I. 

^        t  of  Roses, 


A  choice  aaaortment  of  Hoses,  In  bnndlM  of  ten, 
In  ten  rarletiee.    A  large  gnantl^  of  well  bndded 
Qhant  Aaaless,  also  Hardy  Rhbd  odendrons.    SDrinf 
Bnltaa  of  aU  kinds  wUl  also  he  offered. 
Friday,  May  7,  11  A.H. 

Boaea,  Nnrsery  Blook,  Gladioli,  Tnberoaea,  Cala- 
diama,  600    LUinm   Oicantenm. 

At  each  aale  will  be  offered  a  onolca  aasortment  of 
house  planta,_Flcna,  Falma,  etc..  and  a  fnU  line  of 
Bedding  stock. 

.  Ooqda  on  rlew  morning  of  salaa.    Oatalognea  free. 

HtfUuo  Amarlean  Qardaaing  when  you  wrtte. 

QLEARY  ft  CO.,  r,^T!.^'SSS: 

Anctioneeraof  Planta,  Bnlba,  etc.,  will  aell  at 
auction  on 

Taeaday.  Majr  4,  mt  11  A.M.,  with  a 
complatfrmaaortoMiit  of  Iriali  Grown  Bbaea, 
Kuraery  Stock,  Tubarosea,  Caladinms,  DahHaa, 
Ganna  Roota,  Gladioli,  alao  Holland  grown 
Roaea.  Rhododendrons,  Azaleaa.Viburnnm,  etc. 
Alaa  flowerinfir  and  bedding  pUiita. 

Tneaday  a  special  aale  of  Hydrangeas. 
flaloa  •▼«iT  Taesdny  nnd  Friday  heroMftor. 

Catalogno  on  application. 
Mantton  AiBTlaaa  Qardanlng  when  yoa  writa. 

B.  I.  GIBDIEII  &  CO., 

Ill  FiltM  Strut.  KW  YOU. 

WUl  aell  every  TUBSDAT  and  FRIDAY 
at  tbelr  rooms  at  11  a.m.,  a  general  line  of 
Kuraery  Atook  and  Spring  Bolbaaad  a  large 
aaaortment  of  Bedding  planta. 

Catalogue  on  application. 

Mention  American  GurAening  wtian  yea  write. 

FL0WERIN6  PLANTS— b°y"&*a^. 

Healthy  yonng  atock.  aTerage  prices  from  one  to 
two  cents  each.    Send  for  Price  List. 

E.  FRYER,  R.  R.  Avt.  and  Hill  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 
Mention  Amarloaa  Oaraening  wfcen  yoo  wrtta. 

lirlirnf,Ballfinia  Print  uiJapaiQiltti 

For  Ornamental 

HEDGES. 

HARDY  ROSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS. 

"Write  for  Pricea  to 

FUR  OAES  lOUEIY.  8AK  PABE.  ILL. 

Mention  AmrkMUi  Oraaalag  w^aa  yo^i  wiita. 


ROSES 

is.oe  per  dM.i  ate.oo  pw  loe. 

Lerge  •  year  eld*  fleld-grown  pUnto  of  Bytxrld 
Perpetoia,  Hybrid  Teas,  Mom  and  ClimUng  Roms.   All 
the  best  rarieties  true  to  name.    Write  for  calslogoe. 
W.  B.  WALLACE,  Marscrymaa,  BartfbrA,  €•■■. 

Meouon  American  Qardening  when  yon  wrlu. 


PRIVATE    QARDBNBRS^ 

Appointments  and  Doings. 

GmrdMers  and  otben  knowing  ot. recent 
appointments  and  moringa  are  requested  to 
forward  partienlara  ot^tie  same  forpubUea- 
tion  in  tbia  column.    No  ebarge  is  made, 

E.  W.  Hopwood,  of  the  family  of  Hop- 
wood  &  Sons,  Nurseryman,  England,  is  now 
in  New  York,  and  seeks  an  under  gardener's 
position. 

John  McAllister,  formerly  for  seven  years 
with  James  Harper  Smith,  Someryille, 
N.  J.,  is  now  with  H.  P.  Loomis,  Ring- 
wood*  n;  J. 

Mr.  William  Thompson,  formerly  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Experimental  Station,  lias  en- 
gaged with  W.  Smith,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  to 
assist  in  the  iay!"^  ^^^  ^'  *  °®^  ^^^^  ptiTk 
for  Geneva.  The  land  for  the  park  com- 
prises 37  acres^  and  has  been  generously 
presented  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  nurseryman, 
and  a  well-known  resident. 

Mr.  James  Scott,  lately  gardener  to  Gen- 
eral J.  Marshall  Brown,  Falmouth,  Me.,  has 
taken  charge  of  the  new  estate  of  Chas.  D. 
Sias,  Esq.,  Wlneham  Depot,  Mass. 

Meettngs. 

Monday,  Blay  1.— N.  J.  Plorkultural  Society 
at  Orange. 

Wednesday.  May  5»*Dutchaaa  Co.  Society 
at  Poughkeepsie. 

FHday,  May  7.~Monmottth  Co.  (N.  J.)  So- 
ciety at  Oceanic. 

Saturday,  May  S.-^N.  Y.  Gardenara'  Seoiaty, 
at  86  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Auction  5aiei. 

Tneaday,  May  4.  —  Hardy  Roaea,  Stand- 
ard Roaea,  .  Lilaca,  Hydrangeaa.  Nuraery 
Stock,  Spring  Bnlba  and  Bedding  planU,  at 
Elliott'a  Rooma,  New  York. 

Roaea,  General  Nuraery  Stock.  Bnlbs,  Rhodo- 
dendrona.  Asaleaa«  and   Bedding  planta,  at 
Claary'a  Rooma,  New  York. 
.  Paeonlea,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Bulba,  and  Bed- 
ding plain ta,  at  Gardners*  Rooma,  New  York. 

FHday,  May  7.~  Sales  will  alao  be  held 
aa  indicated  above. 


No  Imported  Help. 

In  perusing  a  copy  of  American  Gar- 
DgNiNo,  dated  April  lo,  I  find  it  stated  that 
I  have  imported  my  assistance  for  this 
establishment,  this  stateinent  I  beg  to  say 
is  absolutely  untrue.  I  have  imported  no 
assistance  whatever,  nor  have  I  any  wish  or 
intention  of  doing  so.  I  trust  you  will 
correct  the  false  impression.^CHAS.  Mav- 
NARD,  Langwater  Gardens,  North  Easton, 
Mass. 

Newport,  R.  1. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Newport  Horti- 
cultural Society  are  held  on  the  second  an<) 
fourth  Wednesday  evenings  of  each  mouth. 
At  the  meeting  held  on  April  28,  Mr.  J.  N. 
May,  of  Summit,  N.  J.,  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  '*  Flowers  and  Gardens."  At  the 
meeting  held  on  the  14th  ult.,  Mr.  Robert 
Lawrie,  gardener  for  C.  Vanderbilt,  Esq., 
exhibited  a  specimen  of  a  new  plant,  St- 
reptocarpus  wendlandii.  which,  while  of 
undoubted  value  as  a  novelty  on  a  private 
place,  would  be  useless  as  a  commercial 
plant. 

Salt  Lake  City,  UUh. 

We  have  established  a  florists*  and  garden- 
ers* society  here,  with  about  35  members 
fThe  Salt  Lake  City  Florists*  andGardeners* 
Society).  John  Reading,  president;  Stephen 
Wan  ford,  vise-president;  G.  Barrows,  treas- 
urer ;.B.  Morris,  recording-secretary;  Hugh 
Conno^,  corresponding  secretary;  P.  T. 
Huddlprt,  sergeant-at-arms;  S.  wanford, 
trustee.  3  years;  P.  T.  Huddatt,  trustee,  a 
years;  R.  Evans,  trustee,  x  year.  We  have 
had  four  very  successful  meetings,  and 
already  it  shows  that  this  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

At  the  last  meeting,  Thursday  night,  a 
Chrysanthemum  show  to  be  held  this  fall 
was  discussed  at  some  length,  and  a  special 
meeting  has  been  called  for  Thursday  night 
next,  April  8,  at  the  Huddart  Floral  Co.'s 
place,  with  the  object  of  finally  deciding 
about  the  show,  and  if  it  is  found  advisable 
to  hold  one.  to  take  such  steps  as  to  make  a 
success  of  the  same.^HuGH  Coknor. 


The 'Private  Oardener's  PositkMi. 

In  reply  to  C.  Barson, (page  265)  I  would 
say  "'  that  a  Rose  by  any  ether  name  woaM 
smell  as  sweet.**  Although  Mr.  0*llsn's 
ptaper  on  '*  The  Gardener's  Mission  in  Hor- 
ticulture **  might  not  have  been  read  with 
such  interest  if  it  had  been  signed  by  any 
"blher  name;  stilt  tbe  paper  itself  would 
have  been  equally  valuable. 
,  But  our  object  is  not  to  hunt  the  end  of  u 
article  or  paper  read  b^fore.a  society  to  find 
the  name  of  its  author,  so'as  to  see  if  it  be 
worth  reading — ^it  is  to  set  gardening  oa  a 
basis  that  will,  compel  those  who  aspire  to 
the  position  of  gardener  te  tAon>u/^Aly]t9n 
the  profession  and  honorably  get  to  that 
coveted  position.  We  must  not  run  after 
the  star  and  forget  the  sun.  Unfortunately 
there  are  too  many  in  the  profession  of 
gardening  that  carry  only  a  wool  mark,  asd 
when  that  is  taken  off  in  the  clipping  thev 
have  to  try  and  get  anotber,  which  by  boc'k 
or  by  crook  they  do  manage  to  obtam,aid 
so  keep  the  worthy  gardener  out  in  the 
cold. 

Come  now,  friend  Barsen,  be  a  bit  charit- 
able, and  let  the  young  men  who  are  work- 
ing hard  for  their  living  and  experience  be 
pud  for  It  when  they  have  qualified  to  ose 
the  name  of  Gardener,  and  be  a  treaaere 
for  their  employer;  and  if  you  are  desirous 
of  knowing  who  *•  Timber  Topper"  is.  yon 
will  find  b'lm  by  calling  here  and  asking  for 
Richard  Lewis,  Cruger*a  Island,  Bany- 
town,  N.  Y. 


Lenox»  Mass. 

As  reported  in  these  columns  at  the  time 
Mr.  J.  N.  May,  of  Summit,  N.  J.,  recently 
addressed  the  memlMrs  of  the  Horticnltnnl 
Society  having  as  his  title,  **  Horticulturf." 
In  the  course  at  his  remarks,  the  speaker 
alluded  to  the  oeauty  of  the  natural  sar- 
rotmdings  of  the  place,  and  remarked  that 
"in  many  sections  the  most  beautiful 
features  of  the  landscape  have  been  utterly 
destroyed  for  the  want  of  careful  judgmeot 
in  cutting  away  the  beautiful  trees,  etc, 
which  nature  bad  alregdy .  planted  there. 
This  has  often  been  done  from  mere  care- 
lessness; in  other  cases  from  want  of  knowl- 
edge of  what  constitutes  the  true  features 
of  a  beautify]  landscape.  With  many  the 
idea  seems  to  have  been  that  all  natural 
undulations  must  be  leveled  down  so  as  to 
have  a  broad  lawn  extending  as  far  ai 
practicable,  wi  th  af  e  w  poor  li  ttle  infant  trees 
dotted  around  at  regular  distances,  with 
some  planted  in  straight  rows,  and  the 
whole  slipped  or  trimmea  into  formal  shape, 
looking  more  like  a  lot  of  toys  than  any- 
thing which  nature  intended  (o  grow  into 
ornaments.**  He  had  been  shown  seven! 
toch  places  evidently  with  a  good  deal  of 
pride  by  tboee  who  thotight  tbey  had  dese 
a  grand  piece  of  picturesque  landscaping, 
and  as  often  had  he  sighed  with  considerable 
relief  after  having  gotten  away  from  it  and 
beheld,  possibly  in  close  proximity,  a  grafid 
piece  of  natural  scenery. 

In  planting  trees  the  future  must  have  • 
large  share  of  consideration,  as  it  is  tbentlc 
grand  effect  will  be  best  seen.  Nc  better 
illustration  ot  this  can  betoundthanin  sone 
of  the  older  places  in  Europe,  one  in  par- 
tictdar,  Dropmore  in  England,  was  the 
scene  of  many  pleasant  days  of  his  earlieft 
experience  in  gardening,  here  was  gathered 
together  probably  the  grandest  collection 
of  evergreen  trees  of  any  place  in  Enropa. 
Alt  were  planted  with  due  consideration  for 
their  future  development,  not  massed  to- 
gether, but  judiciously  blended  with  Uie 
natural  trees  and  shrubt>ery. 

The  transition  from  this  planted  gardes 
to  the  world-famed  Burnham  Beeches  ti  ^t 
a  very  short  distance,  but  one  scarcdy 
realizes  it  till  he  begins  to  estimate  the 
numt>er  of  simply  wonderful  Beech  trees 
surrounding  him  on  all  sides,  many  of  tfa^ 
with  histories  of  six  or  seven  hundred  years 

Where  nature*8  own  trees  are  already 
growing  on  the  ground,  great  care  should 
be  exercised  in  selecting  the  position  for 
the  dwelling  house,  and  for  stable  or  other 
necessary  outbuildings:  the  carriage  drives 
and  all  other  roads  sbeuld  be  so  located 
that  they  have  the  easiest  grades  and  fewest 
short  turns  possible ;  always  bearingin  mifld 

ICoHiiHtted  on  pogt  su-^ 
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SIE6RECHT  &   SON, 


I       ROSE    HILrl.    NURSKRIES,    ^EW    ROCHELLE,    N^  Y^ 

NEWIGANN^g  for  1897/. 

Our  Colored  P/afe  gtvps  but  a  faint  idda\of  fhe  full  beauty  of  the  magnifieent£trioffihot¥n,'^t  ]being  [very  ]hard  to  doXJtho 

subject  full  justice.  '.- 
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MR5.  FAIRMAN  ROGERS,  an  American  Hybrid,  and,  without  a  doubt,  the  grandest  Oanna  ever  originated  and 
placed  on  the  market.  It  is  a  seedling  of  Mme.  Crozy,  but  in  every  way  superior  to  that  famous  variety.  The 
individual  petals  are  much  larger,  more  rounded,  of  better  texture,  and  the  color  is  a  brilliant  scarlet,  bordered 
with  a  pronounced  broad  band  of  gold.  It  is  the  finest  flowering  variety  ever  introduced,  carrying  immense  spikes 
of  dense  bloom^  which  are  showy  beyond  description,  and  as  it  stands  exposure  admirably  in  all  weathers,  it  thus 
beoomes  the  finest  Oanna  procurable  for  bedding  purposes.  Mrs.  Fairman  Bogers  is  truly  the  Queen  of  Cannas. 
It  has  received  medals  and  certificates  wherever  exhibited.  We  hold  nearlv  the  entire  stock.  (See  colored  plate.) 
Price,  $1.00  each;  $10.00  per  doz. 

ORCHID-rLOWERING    VARIETIES. 

ITALIA*    The  individual  petals  are  clear  scarlet,  deeply /bordered  with  golden  yellow,  the  illustrated  plate  herewith 

showing  the  distribution  of  the  colors.    (See  colored  plate.)    Price  75  cents  each. 
AUSTRIA.    Is  of  the  clearest  canary-yellow,  with  a  few  red  specks  in  the  throat,  so  faint  that  it  is  safe  to  call  it  a 

perfectly  yellow  Canna.  (See  colored  plate.)  Price  60  cents  each. 
Both  of  the  above  constitute  a  distinct  break  from  existing  forms,  and  though  the  improvement  in  Cannas  has 
been  most  marked  in  recent  years,  none  of  the  newer  varieties  are  to  be  classed  with  the  above  for  size  of  fiowers  and 
effectiveness  of  color,. hence  the  title,  *' orchid-flowering."  Single  blooms  have  measured  5^  inches  across,  and  the 
average,  should  exceed  4}^  inches. .  The  shading  is  the  most  gorgeous  and  exquisite  Imaginable.  They  do  well  in  very 
poor  soil,  and  stands  a  gale  better  than  most  sorts.^  As  a  cut  flower  for  house  use  they  have  few  equals.  Each  spike 
will  average  from  seven  to  nine  blooms. 


MR5.  FAIRMAN  R0QBR5, 

The  Queen  of  Cannas. 


THE    ROSE    HILL  "TRIO** 

Bead  the  greatest  oiffer  ever  made  to  flower  lovers  in    A      ITALIA  and  AUSTRIA 
the  history  of  floriculture :  (  The  giant  orchid-flowering  varieties. 

The  set  of  three  (3)  strong  plants,  whicb  will  flower  early  in  the  season,  for  only  $2.00. 
Ordere  Booked  in   Strict  Rotattoti. 

CANNAS-Of  Grand  Standing  and  Merit. 

Our  Selection  of  the  flnest  Varieties: 


I.  COLUMBIA,  A  gem  among  Cinnas ;  an  American  seed- 
llDflT.  It  has  an  eatlrelr  dlttlnot  babit  or  ffrowth*  and 
the  oharaater  of  the  flower  te  Equally  dtBtinot;  color 
rich  cardinal  red.  It  Is  a  veiry  strong  rrower,  but  yery 
short  and 'stbclty,  with  abunaant  foliage.   The  most 

Goullar  oharaoteristio  of  the  plant  is  Its  branching 
bit,  sometimes  having  three  to  four  trusses  of  bloom 
on  the  same  spiJce,  all  open  at  the  same  time,  producing 
a  mass  of  bloom  of  an  even  height.  The  petals  have 
remarkable  substance,  flowers  renwlntng  good  for 
weeks  at  a  time— wind  and  rain  having  little  effect  upon 
Miem,  wklob  is- a  long  step  forward  in  this  direction. 
What  is  wanted  in  Cannas  is  flowers  that  have  the  ability 
to  stand  wind  and  rain»  and  that  are  not  easily  marred. 
86  cts.  eacb ;  $3.60  per  doa. 
II.  omSBN  CHABIiOTTB.  This  excellent  variety  has 
proved  Itself  to  be  worthy  of  the  reputation  it  held 
when  sent  out.  Unquestionably  a  grand  addition  to 
the  list  of  Cannas.  The  centre  of  the  flower  is  bright 
scarlet,  bordered  with  a  deep  band  of  pure  gold,  pro- 
duolng  a  distincti  noveU  ana  beautiful  effect.  A  dwarf 
grower.  Mots,  each; $160 per  dos, 
III.  BOANDAI«E«  Foliage  dark  maroon  and  green,  very 
similar  In  coloring  to  the  old  BaitnuAA  Ptrfectou,  although 
more  erect  in  habit;    very  compact,   throwing   up 

.  numero\i9  heads  of  bloom  wbtch  rank  with  the  beet  in 
ouaUl7,  both  in  slae  of  the  beads  and  quality  of  the 
flower:  oolor  bright  cherry.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
flnest.  blooming  dark-leaved  sort  at  the  preaent  time 
for  outdoor  bedding.  Bronze  Medal  awarded  for  this 
at  World*sFair,  Chicago,  1893.  85  cts.  each:  $2.60  per dos. 
lY.  QHARUfiS  HBNDBBgON.  A  splendid,  compact,  dwarf 
grower,  throwing  up  erect,  compact  heads  of  bloom  of 
Immense  stae.  The  individual  flowers  are  among  the 
very  largset;  color,  dark  crimson,  oeatreof  the  flower 
.  marked  with  golden  penoilings.  This  Is  one  of  the  very 
handsomest  varieties.  86  ots.  eacb ;  $8^  per  dos. 
V.  PAPA.  M.  Croiy  claimtf  this  variety  as  his  flneat  variety 
to  date,  and  It  certainly  is  a  grand  addition. to  the  al- 
ready gorgeous  array  of  red  Cannas.  It  grows  about 
three  feet  high,  and  bears  immense  spikes  of  flowers, 
the  florets  being  of  the  grandest  size  and  flnest  form. 
In  color,  it  is  a  brilliant  orange-scarlet,  A  good  many 
who  have  tested  this  variety  extensively  claim  that  It 
is  one  of  the  very  finest,  If  not  the  flnest  red  variety, 
but  its  claim  to  supremacy  can  only  be  determined  by 
future  testa.  The  new  varieties  that  have  been  intro- 
duced lately  are  raising  the  standard  very  high.   86  cts, 

.  ea^h  ;  $8010  per  .dos.    . 


VL  BLOOBADO.  This  variety  is  all  that  was  claimed  for  it 
last  year.  It  is  by  far  the  best  yellow  CauuM  that  has 
yet  been  introduced ;  none  of  the  others  come  near  it. 
The  flower  is  hot  a  pure  yellow,  but  so  nearly  so  as  to 
show  no  traee  of  any  other  color  at  a  short  distance. 
Upon  dose  examination  it  is  flnely  speckled  with  the 
lightest  red,  but  this  only  seems  to  iotensify  the  yellow 
a  few  feet  away.  The  flowers  do  not  tedeas  some  yellows 
do.  When  past  perfection  they  drop,  making  room  for 
the  others,  leaving  the  plant  always  bright  and  clean. 
It  throws  up  an  immense  spike  of  bloom,  very  compact, 
and  blooms  very  freely.  Petals  are  very  broad  and 
flnely  formed.  Habit  all  that  can  be  desired.  At  the 
Canna  Show  in  New  York  this  variety  received  a  certl- 
floate  of  merit  86  cts.  each  \  $8UI0  per  dos. 
Til.    AI.PHONSB  BOUTIBB.    This  variety  is  beyond  all 

?nestlon  the  finest  of  the  tall-growing  crimson  sorts, 
t  is  the  tallest  of  all  the  varieties.  Under  good  cultiva- 
tion it  grows  from  seven  to  eight  feet  high.  The  heads 
of  bloom  are  of  the  largest  size,  and  are  very  effective. 
Where  a  tall  grower  is  desired,  nothing  surpasses  this 
variety.  Bronse  Medal  awarded  for  this  at  World*s 
Fair,  Chicago,  1803.  86  cts.  each ;  $8.60  per  dos. 
VIII.  MILUfiBII.  A  new  and  truly  distinct  variety,  and  the 
best  yellow  bedding  Canna  to  date.  In  the  way  of 
Bldorado,  but  much  superior.  80  cts.  each ;  $8.00  per  dos. 
IX.  MONUM BMT  DU  OABNOT,  Flower  spikes  rich  crim- 
son ;  of  great  size  and  substance.  In  the  way  of  A. 
Bouvfer,  but  with  bronse  foUage.  80  cts.  each ;  $a00 
per  dos. 

The  above  collection  comprises  the  eream  of  all  the  Caaaas. 
We  offer  one  each  of  theee  nine  grand  varieties,  together  with 
one  each  of  the  three  grettest  novelties  for  1807:  Mrs. 
FAIBU  AV  BOOBBS.  and  the  giant  orchid -flowering  varieties 
ITALIA  and  AU8TBIA ;  the  entire  set  of  twelve  (1$)  Cannas, 
all  strong  plants,  of  flowering  slse,  which  would  cost  $4.70  if 
bought  separately*  for  84.00. 


SIEBRECHT  &  SON,  New  Rochelie.  N.  Y. 


JOHN  1¥HITB-Thl8  is  a  distinct  nevalty  in  the  way  of 
Cannas,  growing  about  three  feet  in  height,  with  reddish  stems, 
light  green  foliage,  beautifully  striped  with  white,  yallow,  and 
rose,  edged  with  red,  the  combination  of  which  produces  a  grand 
effect,  and  on  account  of  which  it  will  be  valuable  for  sub- 
tropical borders  and  beds,  and  for  other  purposes,  where  flne 
foliage  plants  are  In  demand.  The  flowers  are  small  and  of  a 
bright  red  color,  succeeded  by  red  fruit,  which  enhances  Its 
appearance.  Beady  now.  Price,  85.00  per  dos.;  835.00 
per  100. 

NEW   YORK   OFFICE, 
409    FIFTH    AVE. 
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that  it  is  lo  much  eailei;  to  Itave  a  good  tre« 
krowiag  than  to  raplace  it  by  another  after 
ita  removal.  Broad  stretches  of  lawn  jadi- 
cionaly  laid  ont  are  absolatel/  necessary, 
bnt  tne  natnral  nndnlations  of  the  land 
should  be  as  little  interfered  with  as  possible 
in  making  the  lawns.  The  margins  of  the 
clumps  of  natural  timber  can  often  be  uti- 
lised to  introduce  some  grand  features  by 
{>lanting  flowering  shrfibs,  of  which  there 
s  an  eimless  variety. 

Water  in  most  forms  is  a  desiratum  in  any 
landscape.  The  garden  proper  should  be 
selected  with  due  regard  to  a  suitable  posi- 
tion and  where  it  is  not  in  full  view  if  pos- 
sible, from  the  dwelling  house;  it  should  be 
of  adequate  sise  for  the  purpose  designed. 
Here  the  gardener  will  have  to  use  his  best 
skiU  every  day  in  the  year,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  every  employer  to^ay  expects 
to  have  his  own  product  from  bis  garden  or 
farm,  fully  equal  to  the  best  which  can  be 
found  on  his  neighbors,  and  generally  ex- 
pects to  have  it  oetter.  No  gentleman's 
place  is  complete  to-day  without  a  well  ap- 

Sointed  range  of  glass,  with  regard  to  which 
Ir,  May  said,  **in  the  general  planning  and 
constructing  of  a  range  of  glass  suitable  for 
the  requirements  of  anv  given  establishment, 
the  gardeners  as  a  boay  are  not  equal  to  the 
task.  I  think  this  branch  of  our  business 
should  be  more  fully  studied,  not  alone  as 
location,  but  in  the  actual  planning  of  the 
same  in  detail.  What  can  be  more  humliat- 
Ing  to  a  gardener  than  when  he  is  asked  to 
submit  a  proposition  for  building  the  green- 
house which  may  be  required,  to  have  to  ac- 
knowledge that  for  information  on  this  par- 
ticular branch,  his  employer  must  go  to  tke 
horticultural  builder  for  plans,  etc.  How 
much  more  creditable  if  he  could  himself 
prepare  sketch  and  specifications,  showing 
what  would  be  most  suitable,  and  then,  if 
necessary,  when  the  builders  had  prepared 
estimates  on  such  specifications,  to  be  able 
to  oversee  and  correct  all  errors.  What  an 
endless  amount  of  trouble  it  would  save  the 
gardener,  and  often  a  great  amount  of  an- 
noyance to  the  employer.  No  builders  can 
possibly  be  as  well  able  to  say  what  are  the 
sizes  and  requirements  of  any  gentleman's 
family,  as  can  the  gardener  who  has  con- 
tinually to  study  the  wants  and  wishes. 

And  in  connection  herewith,  I  wish  to  give 
a  piece  of  wholesome  advice,  and  that  is, 
never  advise  your  employer  to  put  up  a  very 
large  amount  of  greenhouses  at  any  one 
time,  for  if  you  do,  you  will  be  very  apt  to 
be  told  in  a  year  or  two  that  they  find  the 
same  so  much  more  expensive  to  maintain 
and  the  product  so  much  more  than  is 
needed  for  home  use,  that  you  must  sell 
the  surplus  produce  to  pay  the  running  ex- 
penses. A  great  many  places  are  being  so 
run  to-day,  and  who  is  to  blame?  Simply 
the  gardener  who  advocates  a  large  block 
of  greenhouses,  because  he  thought  tt 
would  sound  big  to  have  it  said  **  so  and  so 
has  a  fine  range  of  houses  there,  they  intend 
going  in  for  Black  Orchidn,  Vermilion 
grapes.  Indigo  ')>eaches,  Blue  Roses,  Green 
Carnations,  Yellow  Violets,  etc.,  on  a 
grand  scale."  The  first  laudation  may 
sound  very  flattering  to  the  ears  of  the 
ambitious,  but  the  discontent  in  the  future, 
quickly  dispels  the  glittering  glory,  leaving 
one  face  to  face  with  discomfort. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  May  put  in  an  eloquent 
plea  for  hardy  flowers  and  natural  gardens, 
la  nearly  every  place  of  any  considerable 
size,  there  are  pieces  of  out  of  the  way 
plaeee- where  a  wild  garden  can  be  ar- 
ranged; the  word  wild  may  not  be  poetical, 
but  it  is  pertinent. 


Accept  my  thanks  for  the  ten  Chrysanthe- 
mums offered  as  a  premium,  which  I  re- 
ceived in  good  condition.  —  Jno.  M.  D., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


Wanted, 

Taking  a  representative  interest  in 
them,  we  seek  information  concerning 
the  work  of 

Hortlcnlti&ral  SooletJee. 

and  will  much  appreciate  prompt  favors 
from  readers,  who,  being  connected 
therewith,  can  furnish  such  information 
as  wil  enable  us  to  keep  the  public 
thoroughly  posted  in  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  above  societies. 


POPULAR   N0TB8    POR   THB  SUCCBiSPUL 
ATlATBim. 

OROWIHe  BOUVAROIAS. 

Though  these  beautiful  plants  need  some 
care  as  to  summer  handling,  they  are  not 
dlflleult  to  obtain  from  root  euttings.  Pieces 
of  ordinary  knitting-needle  else  are  cut  into 
two-inch  lengths,  and  aown  on  a  pan  of 
light,  eandy  compost.  These  are  covered 
with  half  an  moh  of  the  same  oompoet,  and 
kept  in  a  temperature  of  66  to  76  degrees. 
When  the  pushing  eyes  are  about  two 
inches  high,  the  new-formed  planta  may  be 
potted  off  separately.  Tliroagh  the  heat  of 
summer,  all  Bouvardias  are  better  grown  on 
a  spent  hotbed,  or  In  the  open,  than  in  pots. 
In  spring,  if  the  old  plants  have  been  cut 
back  after  bloom,  and  place  In  a  good,  grow- 
ing heat,  the  young  shoota  will  make  good 
eoft-wood  cuttings,  to  be  rooted  in  sandy 
compost,  without  too  much  air.  Those  who 
succeed  fairly  with  miscellaneous  plants  are 
missing  a  part  of  their  birthright  if  they 
have  not  grown  Boufardiaa 

SBLBCTIOM  OF  'WINDOlfir  ROSBl. 

Not  all  who  essay  to  grow  roees  In  the 
window  w^l  succeed.  But  the  number  who 
faU  will  be  greaUy  lessened,  if  oondlUone 
and  varieties  are  well  studied  in  advance. 
She  who  can  command  only  hot  rooms, 
with  but  a  little  sunshine,  must  put  roses 
at  once  out  of  mind,  If  she  would  not  court 
failuro.  She  who  has  cool  and  sunny  win- 
dows, and  who  has  leisure  and  pluck  for  • 
t|ie  battle  with  insecta,  and  strength  of 
mind  sufllcient  to  learn  the  secrets  of  fresh 
air  may  fairly  count  on  good  ristum  for 
her  pains,  in  beauty  and  fragrance,  pro- 
vided good  varieties  are  chosen.  Clothilde 
Soupert  is  thankful  (or  moderate  favors; 
roees  of  the  Hermosa  type  are  good,  though 
rather  tall,  and  not  of  the  first  order  of 
beauty;  Snowflake  and  Marie  Van  Houtte 
are  excellent  for  bloom,  and  Marion  Dingee 
and  Princess  Bonnie  are  said  to  be  ex- 
cellent red  sorta.  The  nancy  novelties, 
which  are  alleged  to  outdo  everything  here, 
tofore  known,  will  be  more  cheaply  tried 
by  another  than  by  the  average  window 
gardener. 

QETTIirO  BARLY   CHICKS* 

For  that  portion  of  the  home  market 
included  within  the  family,  early  chicks 
are  a  delightful  luxury.  Never  during  the 
year  do  any  others  taste  so  good  aa  these 
first  ones.  If  wanted  to  sell  for  high 
prices,  however,  they  are  not  only  a  luxury, 
hut  a  necessity.  The  puUeta  for  early  fall 
eggs  must  also  come  early.  We  must,  it 
seems, ^ get  early  chicks.  But  how?  For 
one  thing,  drop  the  meat  from  the  bill 
of  fare  of  those  hens  needed  for  sitters, 
and  allow  them  more  com.  When  the  bene 
become  broody,  if  It  be  still  early,  do  not 
be  so  greedy  for  the  early  chicks  as  to 
forget  that  a  large  nestful  is  an  invitation 
to  failure  to  come  into  the  camp.  Test 
the  incubated  eggs,  to  make  sure  that  the 
hens  are  not  wasting  time;  and  if  efgs 
are  broken  in  the  neeta  lose  no  time  in 
making  them  clean  again  by  the  use  of 
water  at  blood  heat. 

THB  «\VIIJLA«B  HBNyR^llY. 

Failure  to  follow  some  of  the  plainest 
conditions  of  success  Is  the  key  to  most  of 
the  discouragement  and  dlsguat  of  many 
a  small  poultry  raiser.  And  multiplication 
of  the  same  errors  cauees  the  same,  or  a 
worse  state  of  mind  and  pocket  in  the 
larger  handler  of  the  work.  In  close  quar- 
ters, it  Is  inblsted  that  work  must  take  the 
place  of  room  and  range.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple, though  perhaps  never  before  formally 
laid  down.  Green  food,  for  instance,  must 
be  supplied,  and  that  with  some  approach 
to  the  abundance  and  regularity  with  which 
It  is  available  under  more  nearly  natural 
conditions.  Fresh,  uncontamlnated  soil 
must  be  had  for  runs,  either  by  upturning 
or  by  substitution.  Failure  to  apprehend 
this  need  accounts  for  later  failures  of 
those  at  first  successful.  As  stock  in- 
creases, quarters  are  almost  Invariably 
crowded.  Hardly  a  raiser  but  ains  more 
or  less  in  this  particular.  The  simple  Met 
is:    Poultry  culture  on  small  lots  (and  else- 


Same  with  your  health.  Yon 
eat  and  drink  and  aleep,  yet 
lose  instead  of  gain  strength. 
There's  a  hole  in  your  health. 
Some  blood  disease,  probably, 
sapping  your  vitality.  You 
can't  begin,  too  soon,  to  take 
the  great  blood  purifier, 

Ayer*s  Sarsaparilla. 


where)  is  declared  a  failure  because,  and 
often  only  because  there  was  not  suflldeit 
will  power  to  overcome  the  ever-presst 
hindrances  to  doing  exactly  aa  told.  Nau^ 
ly  every  poultry  raiser  can  confirm  thh, 
since,  strange  to  say,  even  the  suoeesitnl 
have  psually  gone  aome  distance  alonf  tUf 
wrong  cx>ad.  But  they  went  back  to  &• 
f orks» 

Myra  V.  Noart. 


Situations  Wanted. 

AdTeittSMBMitswni  be  Inwvted  under  thlibaii- 
tng  at  ows  CBirr  pbu  woud  each  Inaertkni,  pa7«U> 
In  advanoe.  The  addiMS  to  beeountod  aa  put«< 
the  adTertlaament.  No  adTerttaament  Inaartad  for 
Itai  than  llftaea  oenta  per  inaertton: 

A  practical  working  gardener,  good  Bose  arowv. 
wanU  attoattoa  on  prlrato  place,  good  refv; 
oneea,  atricUy  temperate.  Addreas  OardaBar.  n 
East  Avenae.  Rocheater,  N.  Y. ^^^^^ 


TCTANTED-prirato  sitaatkm,  for  my  tlMrpagUr 
^  ezparlenced  gariener,  aapeelaUy  good  nm- 
grower,  atrtctly  tamperate,  moderate  wagai.  ■•^ 


ried.  "'Addrata  O. 'H. 
Kocbeater,  N.  T 


Perktau,    Eaat    Avaam, 


SITUATION  wanted  by  a  thorongb  pnd^ 
'^  English  gardener,  90  years'  ezperlenoa,  IS  jmn 
In  America,  around  Ntw  York,  SH  T^^**  «  "• 
place  In  Boaten,  Ui  all  branchee.  Boms,  aai 
chryaantbenrama  a  apeclalty,  moderate  wigSi 
■trlctly  temperate,  married,  one  baby  ^L  Addns 
Palmer,  18  Oardlner  Park.  Rocbaater,y.  Y. 


TTEAD   OARDBNWI8.-We  bave __-^ 

■'-''  hand  Oardenera  of  all  kinds,  atngle  and  atr 
ried— men  competent  to  teka  charge  otgrw^ttm 
greenboaies,  Tegetoble gardena,  l»wna,  teada.Md 
the  oaaal  work  Mrtalalng  te  their  protm^ 
Ck>rreapondenee  solicited.  Pater  HenderBOO  *  Oo^ 
nam  Oortlandt  81,  New  York. 

isCUBATOBs'^Ai^^S 

PowlB.  man.  III.  elr., So.  J. A. Oteiton.  rairvoaUW 
llaatloa  Amerteaa  Oardsiiing wfean  yoseirtla 


'BQ&SloLlsMr 


W<>»tle«  Amrtoa  0>ra«ttl»g  irii«n  Tf  ^t<^- 

CAUFORHrALAMDSMEM 


MentlOB  Amerloaa  Qardanlag  when  yoa  witts> 

BUNDNESS  PREVENT^ 

The  Absorption  Treatmen  t  a  Sueoeia.  Bnadri'i 
•uocetsf uily  treated  for  all  diseeaea  of  kb«  «7M  or  US 
without  kalfe  or  risk  at  their  homes  and  at  oar  8u]» 
rlum.  the  largest  and  most  saoeessful  iutltattosv 
America.  **£><m*twmttobe  bimd,'*  Pamphlet  Frs^ 
THB  BBMI8  BYB  aANITA&nTM.  Glan  fsg^H.  1 
vhsa  yes  wim 


May  I,  1897. 
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Qaestioos  Answered. 

Omr  InqtuTf  Dei>«rtm«iil  Is  a  Biireatt  of 
Iaiomi«ti«(i|  to  which  snlMcribers  can  a^plv 
tTMty  (or  advice  on  all  subjects  in  the  field 
•f  borticttlttire. 

•%  W€  cmim^  umUrtake  to  n^  tf  wmtL 

BOOKS. 

iT0  J?.i? /J-^bryvantbemame  and  their  cui- 
tnre,  Molyneux,  price  5oe.;  or  Morton's  Cbrys- 
anthemnm  Culttire  for  America,  ft  cloth,  6oc., 
paper. 

KNGI<I8H  POTATOBS. 

{To  Several  Correspondents.)  — Vf^  are  not 
able  to  supply  seed  of  Hyatt's  Asbleaf  potato, 
nor  of  anythinsr  else  for  that  matter,  as  we  are 
not  in  tbe  seed  or  plant  business. 

FKBTILIZBBS  FOB  MELONS. 

(Please  state  best  method  of  growing  melons 
'With  tbe  following  (a)  rotted  ben  manure,  {p) 
wood  asbes,  ic)  nitrate  of  potasb.  Tbe  land  is 
aandy  loam  (grsTelly),  and  has  had  a  coat  of 
atable  manure.  Have  started  plants  in  4-incb 
pots  in  botbed.  Last  year  I  applied  ia  each 
nill  K  bushel  of  stable  manure,  one  peck  hen 
manure  and  a  quart  of  wood  asbes,  also  scat- 
tered about  each  bill  a  tablespoonful  of  nitrate 
of  potash.  The  melon  plants  made  plenty  of 
vine,  but  tbe  fruit  was  very  small  and  of  poor 
flavor  (except  Emerald  Gem  and  Grand  Ra- 
pids), what  was  tbe  cause?— H.  C.  Neff.) 

—The  materials  added  te  each  hill  contained 
approxioiately :  Nitrogen,  M  of  a  pound; 
potasb,  4-0  of  a  pound ;  pbospboric  acid,  H  of  a 
pound.  A  crop  of  300  pounds  of  ** melons" 
(^mnakmelons,  we  presume),  would  require  for 
Its  growth  but  little  more  than  this  amount  of 
plant  food.  Tbe  manure  applied  contained 
ee  much  nitrogen  that  tbe  production  of  melons 
waa  retarded.  Hen  manure  and  wood  ashes, 
one  quart  of  each,  and  no  nitrate  of  potosh, 
to  each  hill,  on  soil  that  has  had  a  good  coating 
of  stable  manure,-  would  seem  to  be  a  combina- 
tion that  should  give  good  results.  A  change 
in  the  direction  of  more  asbes  and  less  ben 
manure  is  preferable  to  tbe  reverse.  Sul- 
phate  of  potash,  one  tablespoonful  to  the  hill, 
may  be  used  to  replace  tbe  wood  ashes  in  case 
the  supply  of  the  latter  rwns  short.  As  a 
genermi  rule  ben  manure,  stable  manure,  etc., 
when  applied  in  large  amounts,  tend  to  give  a 
vigorous  growth  of  vine  and  but  little  fruit. 
Wood  asbes  supply  tbe  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  which  are  needed  by  the  plants  when 
fntiting  time  comes. 

(WiU  you  state  bow  much  poUsh,  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid  that  chamber  lye  con- 
tains, also  sute  strength  it  should  be  used  for 
forwarding  melon  plants,  and  to  what  stage  of 
growth  to  apply  it.-  H.  G.  N. 

—An  average  sample  of  human  urine  (if  that 
is  what  is  meant  by  *^ chamber  lye")  contains 
in  each  hundred  pounds :  Nitrogen,  a6  pounds; 
potash,  o  3  pounds;  phosphoric  acid,  o  a  pounds. 
In  addition  to  numerous  other  matters,  par- 
ticularly chlorin,  which  is  present  in  large 
amounts.  Tbe  nitrofren  exists  in  fresh  urine, 
ae  urea,  which  readily  undergoes  fermentation 
and  is  changed  to  ammonium  carbonate.  I 
should  not  care  to  advise  the  use  of  fresh  urine 
for  forcing  melons.  It  would  seem  that  an  over- 
production of  this  commodity  could  be  better 
utilized  by  pouring  it  over  a  compost  heap 
plentifully  sprinkled  with  gypsum.         u^ 

I.ATB  IN  SPBATINO. 

(On  account  of  the  long  continued  rains  I 
was  unable  to  spray  my  trees  at  the  proper 
time ;  that  is,  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell. 
I  now  have  trees  (old  and  young)  in  all  stages : 
from  hardly  swelled  buds  to  well-opened 
leaves  and  blooms.  When  bad  I  better  spray 
and  with  what?  If  with  Bordeaux,  bow  strong, 
and  should  I  also  use  Paris  green?— Ch as.  A. 
Pbplb.) 

— Thefh-iekprayi«18ryoucftn  now  make  wUl 
be  within  two  weeks  after  tbe  blossoms  drop, 
and  before  the  voung  fruits  become  pendulous 
(See  directions  in  "  The  Pruit  Garden  "  in  this 
issue),  using  Bordeaux  mixture  and  an  insect- 
icide, either  London  purple,  or  Paris  green. 
For  further  details  see  American  Gardening 
for  April  17  last. 

PBAOH  YB^IiOWS. 

{To  A ma/eur. y-'Th^  nature  of  tbe  disease 
known  as  peach  yellows  is  not  yet  understood, 
hat  the  balance  of  evidence  goes  to  prove  that 
it  does  most  certainly  spread  from  tree  to  tree, 
and,  therefore,  your  seedlings  are  likely  to  be- 
come infected.  If  you  have  any  public  spirit 
about  you,  letting  alone  your  own  interests, 
grub  up  the  diseased  tree  and  burn  it,  root 
and  branch. 

FOBCING  I.1:TTUCB  AND  BADISH. 

(Would  the  following  described  answer  a 
good  purpose  in  growing  lettuce  and  radishes 
in  the  winter  season  ?  Hake  an  excavation  50 
feet  long  ao  feet  wide,  4  feet  deep.  Two  feet 
from  the  bottom  lay  a  nlank  floor  on  joists  and 
Continued  on  next  page,) 


HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

These  Ohrysanthemums,  though  in  do  way  new,  have  not  received  in  past  year^ 
the  attention  they  deserve,  especially  for  planting  in  private  gardens  where  many 
of  the  large  flowered  varieties  do  not  mature  their  flowers  before  the  cold  weather 
sets  in.  We  have  made  extensive  trials*  securing  the  best  that  could  be  found  in 
Europe,  Japan  and  this  country,  and  offer  a  set  of  thlrty*six  selected  varieties. 

tSs.  saoh;  $t.60  per  dozML   Tho  set  of  thm  dozM  for  $8.S0. 
PITGHEB  &  ]ll[Ain)A,''>"R?c£;;.r'''  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Mention  Ameriean  Qardenlng  when  yon  write. 

"JADOO"   FIBRE. 

A  NEW   POTTING  MATERIAL. 


A   PERrtCT   SUBSTITUTE   FOR   EARTH. 

Advantages  of  Growing  Plants  and  Seeds  in  "  Jadoo 


Fibre: 


geminate  maeh  more  qalekly 
IB  Jadoo  tbaa  In  earth. 
Greater  perfeetlon  eaaily  attained. 
Suite  aU  kliide  of  plaate. 
la  maeh  lighter  than  earth. 
IfOM  freqaeat  wateriag  le  required. 


The  flowere  are  larger,  of  rieher  eoler, 

and  laat  longer. 
No  eoll  to  mix ;  no  manaree  required. 
Immenee   eaving    of   labor   to     i^laat 

grewera. 


Concentrated  **Jadoo''  Ltquide 

BOTH  MEAT  AND  DRINK  TO  PLANTS. 

Revivee  Drooping  Plants,  strengthens  tbe  weak  ao4  nourishes  the  strong :  abore  all,  it 
inoreases  the  sise,  causes  greater  profusion  of  bloom,  and  heightens  the  Color  ofall  Flowers. 

Simply   Invaluable   in  Pot   Culture. 

.  THE  AMERICAN  JADQO  CO.. 

811-818-815   Fairmoant  ATeaue,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 

MeBtlen  Amerleea  Qaraening-wtien  yoa  write. 


For  Fiiees  and 
TeetimonlalSf  Addrei 


If  you  have  a  piece  of  ground  as  large  as 
a  parlor  floor,  ft  will  pay  you  to  have  The 
Rural  Neto-  Yorker,  Send  for  a  free  sample 
copy  to  New  York,  and  see.  We  will  send 
it  and  American  Gardening  both  one  year 
for  $1.80. 

TAND  DEVELOPMENT,  eonseltettoM,  plsai^ 
^  sepevlntendenee,  plenta,  labor,  etc.,  tapplled  for 
woik  es  wanted.  fiMorlglinildesi|iBeforreaideBoefl, 
tezdens,  parks,  etc,  reedy  for  Inepeotlon.  Ooon- 
monicatioBS  ■olloited  from  tboee  who  require  tbe 
valve  of  lead  or  resideBoe  developed  witb  praotlcel 
Joa  Forsytb  Jobnean,  P.  O.  Box  160r, 


New  York  City 


H 


ALL'S  FAVORITE.  SI'^a^jS'.'SSi^JZ 

lies  eompeutton ;  tbe  beet  introdaeed  for  years. 

Forty  other  kbidspedtsreeplantt.  Raepberriee, 
Blaekberrtee.AaparagBsrooU.ete.  Heaiieeartere 
tor  SeooDd  Crop  Seed  Pototoea,  doable  erop  and 
earlier  than  otiier  seed. 

DeeerlptlTe  Catelegae  Free* 
jr.  W*  HAliIit   •    -  Marlea  Statlea,  Rid. 
MentioB  Ameriean  Qardenlng  wb«B  veq  wrlt» 

LIT  US  WPnr  YOU  WtTH  YOUR....:. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

FOR    SPRING    AND    SUMMER. 

We  grow  a  fall  line  of  all  tbe  desirable  varieties. 
We  offer  Tepate,  liOttnee,  Oabbace«  Celery 
and  Sweet  Petate  planU  at  36  cents  per  100 ;  $1.25 
—      -  ■  itltle 


per  1000. 
apply  to 


For  prlcea  on  large  QBantltles,  please 


R.  VINCENT,  JR.  «  SON.  Wbtte  Marsh,  Md. 
%r<iBttow  Ameriean  QardeniBs  wben  yoa  writ» 


-THE- 


UlVUine  TIUSPUITER 

SBOcessfnlly  transplants  from  tbree  to  four  acres  of 
Tobecca  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Straw- 
berries, and  all  plant?  of  like  nature,  watering  them 
In,  and  doing  it  much  better  than  It  can  be  done  by 
hand.    Prices  to  salt  tbe  times.    Send  for  circular. 

A.  D.  PECK,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 

Mention  Amerleaa  Gardening  wbea  yoa  wrtta 


IOWA  TREES. 

Pirst*class  and  pHoes  reasoaable  at  tbe 

SeotlMni  lewa  Narserj. 

Ail  kinds  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Plants.  Sead 
votir  name  and  address  for  Cataleirae  and 
Prices  to 

A.  TROTH,  Cantril,  Iowa. 

Henlloa  Anartosa  Gardsains  wbeo  yea  write. 

PLOWBR    QIJBRIBS. 

A  book  written  in  Qn«stlons  and  Answers,  dlsooMlng 
800  topics  on  flower  coltore.  In  ten  chapters  as  foUowst 
Chap.  L— Soil  and  genersl  colttyatlon .  Chap.  IL— Bolb- 
oos  Plants.  Ohap.ni.~Iilles,  Culture  and  Management. 
Chap.  IV.— Rosea.  Chap.  V.—Vmes  or  CUmbers.  Obap. 
VI.— Shrubs.  Chap.  VII.— Fanu  and  Palms.  Chap.vni.— 
Intectasnd  Diseases.  Chap.  IX —Misoellaaeoos  Queries. 
Chap.  X .—floral  Hints.  Kreir  one  who  lores  and  oulfei« 
▼ates  flowers  needs  It.    PBIOC  65  CEH  T8. 

XHH    C01JK.IBR*  Cliatliaili,  If.  V. 

Mention  American  Oardeninc  wben  yon  wrtta 

PROFITABLE 

FRUIT  CULTURE 

^^        ;i;iiia  an  important  adjunct  and  a  ral- 
uable  assistant  in 

t^GOULDS'  "POMONA" 
new  Spray  Pump  which  em- 
bodies new  and  diHtinot  fea- 
.tures  of  great  value.  The 
'Plnni^er,  Planifer  Con* 
iieotions,  Oland,  Valves, 
ValTO  Seats  and  Strainer  are 
liU  made  from  beat  braaeand  are 
]  practical  ly  IndeBtmoUble.  Krenr 
.  troke  of  the  handle  worlcB  the  agi- 
tator as  will  be  »een  In  cut.  Long 
handle  Diake«  it  work  easy.  Wlllirapply  1  or  2  leads  of 
hoee.  Valuable  book  on  *'How  a  When  to  Spray,**  rasa 

THE     GOULDS    MFG.   CO. 

11  Ovid  St..  SENECA  FAUL8.  N.Y. 
'Hentlen  -Aaterican^' Gardening  wbea  yoa  write. 
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AJ^ERIGAN    GARDfeHlNG. 


to  vet  with  twttfeetof  eartli,  then  plaee  a  frame 
lu^S?''iV  ^^?^^**^**5  Kfe|nhau8em*nn.cr..Iii 
the  cavUy  _^ateieat  j,  iftil  al^oi«iln4  place 
f  ^^t^^f.T^^i  ^^^,  ««tendinti^  two-thffds  the 
Jenglh  of  the  buildfn^,  and  aFthe  JSer  end 
place  a  smokestack.  The  space  above  the 
Rumble  )*  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  **"  lamps?-CHAS.  B. 

—Such  an  arranffement  may  Rive  you  an 
early  spring:  crop  oflettuce,  but  hardly  a  mid- 
winter one,  and  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
you  could  do  much  with  radish  ijl  that  way, 
oven  if  they  Rrew  there  would  be  danger  of 
the  leaves  damping  off  in  the  cold  winter  days. 
To  successfully  force  lettuce  and  radish  durfog 
the  winter  months,  light,  and  a  sweet  atmos- 
PJ^TS*"  ^^^-^  absolutely  essential  elements  in 
addition  to  the  proper  temperature  /4B  to  55  de- 
grees). Wheh  it  is  simply'^intended  to  wfnter 
over  plants  which  are  to  be  brought  out  mainly 
jy  natural  heat  in  the  sprfaig,  the  planU  are 
;9t  kept  so  active  during  the  cold  dark  winter 
ll^Jlv*****  ^  !2^®^  temperature  with  less  light 
will  then  suffice. 

TOMATO  BUkim  DYIKG  OFF. 

«iLYJ**i*^*"*f®S*°<^.**^  <=*«  I  prevent  tomato 
£^il^./''T^?®*r«^  Hl"«^  ^r  ^ngus?  Have 
^em  started  in  benOh  of  gr^nhous^  but  they 
do  not  get  second  leaves  before  they  are  cut 
down.  Used  same  earth  last  year,  and  never 
had  one  plant  killed,  have  aoficed  when  di?- 
Ring  in  bench  a  white  subatanee  looking  like 
iU-w'c  L?°      ^"^*  white,  is  that  what  doos 

•rH^^J'Lfi"®'^"'^*"*  ^^  »«"'  specimens 
we  could  perhaps  have  given  a  definiteanswer 
-Tas  it  is,  nowever,  we  are  not  able  to  do  more 
S!?^*^??®*!^^^^^®''*  *»  a  fungus  in  the  soil 
that  does  the  damage.  The  "White  substance" 
2^LiI^  ***•  mycelium  of  some  fungus,  but 
7«  Ji5  v"  **'  """^i*  *******  ^^  ^»i»fr  spoke*  of  we 
?n  .?2i ^2P,ri  Young  tomato  pfanta  are  liable 
to    go  off  "  in  the  seed  bed. 

NABOBS  OF  PLANTS. 

iii^^^'  ,9^"*^"'^*'?  «*f«bby  plant  is  Cuphea 
f5il  °^^®'"'  Ce«itradenia  grandl- 

jriJ!fr^Jf'^'^'it^^^*  "»«^*»  enquiry  we 
Jf  t^"*^  *^^*  i?  »*3r  that  the  small  ef^ds  are 
of  some  curcubitaceous  plant ;  the  larger  soeci- 
men  cannot  be  determined.    Send  plwu  fate r 

3<>SE8ANDCARNATIONS  PISEASBP . 

ilv^dw'IXSirMi^if  **  in^POMibletosatiafactor- 
slnd  «S?<S™  '***  diseases  from  your  remarks. 
Send  specimens  of  each,  and  we  will  do  what 
»rw  ean. 

NITBAT£  OF  SODA. 

^^.^J^^^^?^^^^  *ny  ^»«  in  hurrying  ^long 
S2w«??''T*f°*^*'^  tomatoes,  cabbage^S  ?iulS 
Sii^f  ^  A^f  ^\  ^f^"^  strength  should  be  ap- 
fiwlL^^^'i^^  it  good  for  any  other  vegS- 
table  as  sown  in  gArden  ?-W.  C.  t) 

fuZSi^^^*  ^^t  ^if  *■  •  forcing  manure,  and  is, 
iiff^i"v''**'*l^'*  **"  «^P»  ^'•o^n  'or  their 
ww?h?f^"~£?^^*f5*5.'  <>»io°«*  celery,  etc  ,  to 
Si«^  *'  ****  ^  applied  at  the  rate  of  a^  to  500 
Su^S^!  ''*''  **'';**•  T°™»^oes  do  not  dtinaSd 
?h^X««?S  V^^'^  **»«y  ««>o«»y  can  make  all 
the  growth  neceasary-usually  too  much,  in. 

fertniJSifn^K*'^'^'  tomatoes  can  only  lake 
fertilisera  in  the  very  early  stace.  Many  cul- 
tivators do  not  agree  with  giving  any/ 

♦lH?l**!«V•*l^■*°*"l?  nitrate  of  soda  in  quan- 
tities, and  what  ou«ht  it  to  be  worth  bv  the 

ing^ cabbage  crop.  Could  you  advise  me* 
?:!?•''  ^^'■V"**r  ^of  cabbage^  than  ni??at"o* 
soda,  and  in  what  quantities  should  nitrate  of 
soda  be  applied  ?-d  B.  Rumble.) 

4«""™™^"**^?^?^  ^^^  ^''™«  ^^^  offer  fertilisers 
it.n'l^'J*^''®'^*^'*  columns  would  be  glad  to 

eLiliSL^'nS?'**  *' *"  excellent  fertiliser  for 
Sf^*?-  ^^*>^««»t  economical  method  of  ap- 
£  JiSS  lli^  r*i'  ?K°"*  *J»*  P**^»t»  have  atUined 
the  «nn  «A  *?ft  ^***"i.,*'****  **»•  fertiliser  onto 
tne  soil  on  either  side  of  the  row  with  the 
manure,  using  not  quite  enough  to  cS^er  the 

^t^itJ^  I??  operation  could  be  done  im- 
Thrllll^f^^f/'V'  ^^^?  ^  ?"^h  ^he  better. 
JJ?J!?i****  four  hunred  nounds  per  acre  is  the 
quantity  usuaHy  applied.      .  ^10  i»  wi« 


SKIjEOT  ORNAIIBNTAI.  TINES: 

i  /WaJ  two  . or  three  pvdi^oS  t>rimm4njial 
vines  ol  Hapid  growth  wdulF y|>u>8ligfe8t5of  a 
fiumjpetsjjada?  I  wantlih.iito  fiini)n  pblSs, 
dead  tree  lipibs,  etc.  Can  a  do  nwjch  with 
Moon  flower  seed  last  of  this  month  in  that 
hne?-AMATEUR.) 

—For  a  rapid  growing  shade  vine  the  Japan- 
ese Morning  Glory  is  perhaps  the  best :  others 
suggest  themselves-viz ,  variegated  hops, 
several  of  the  gourds,  Cobaea  scandens,  Aristo- 
lochia  sipho,  etc. 


Lawn  Sprinklers. 

The *»Twin  CJomet"  and  "Little  Giant" 
lawn  sprinklers,  manufactured  and  adyer- 
tlsed  by  the  E.  Stebblns  Manfg.  Co.,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  haye  merits  particularly 
their  own,  which  impress  those  who  hare 
watphed  them  at  work,  as  being  as  near  to 
the  ideal  as  it  is  possible  to  bring  machines 
?u  ^iWMescription.  The  globe,  or  body,  of 
the  Twin  Comet  Lawn  Sprinklet  is  made 
in  two  parts,  and  by  means  of  the  swiftly 
revolving  arms  4nd  intermediate  gears, 
the  upper  half  is  made  to  revolve  slowly, 
earrying  the  hose  nozzle,  from  which  a  full 
stream  of  water  is  thrown  far  out  beyond 
the  sprinkle  of  the  arms,  thereby  covering 
amueh  larger  space  than  any  other  sta- 
tionary sprinkler.  With  an  ordinary  pres- 
sure of  water,  20  pounds  or  upwards,  it  will 
thoroughly  spriukle  an  area  80  feet  In  di- 
ameter.   The  nozzle  and  the  tips  on  end  of 


Preparipg  %n^  applying  .  Kerosene 
emulsion  according  lo  the  oil  method  is 
a  very  laborious  operation,  while  with 
this  machine  the  old  and  water  aie 
thoroughly  mixed  automatically  in  any 
desired  proportions  while  pumping.  The 
apparatus  can  be  used  to  spray  in.  the 
usual  way  by  detaching  the  kerosene 
tank.  All  working  parts  are  of  bniis, 
the  oil  tank  being  made  of  copper. 

Kerosene  is  an  effictive  destrojerof 
plant  lice,  caterpillars  and  their  larve, 
scale  insects  on  leaves  and  bark,  mites 
in  poultry  houses,  lice  and  ticks  qb 
domestic  animals,  etc.  An  indicator 
with  gauge  plate  shows  the  proportions 
of  oil  and  water  for  various  purposes. 


$100  REWARD  $100 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  there  Is  at  least  one  dreadd 
disease  that  science  has  been  able  to  ctireii 
all  its  stages,  and  that  is  Catarrh.  HalTi 
Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only  positive  cm 
known  to  the  medical  fraternity.  CaUrrt 
being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  1 
constitutidnal  treatment.  Hairs  Catart 
Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system,  thereby  destroying  the  foundaliflt 
of  the  disease,  and  giving  the  patieat 
strenijfth  by  building  up  the  constitution aad 
assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  itscaratin 

Sowers,    that    they    offer    One    Hundred 
Jollars  for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure. 
Send  for  list  of  testimonials. 
Address,  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  0 
tW  Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


Fig.  88.— New  Emulsion  Sprayer. 


OrEARINO   GROUND  OF  HOR8B 
RADISH. 

wiJ-^*Y®  u  P'**^*  ^J,  ?r«wnd  that  haa  been  d«- 
♦ifi*^.'*'  *!?"?  L*^*"^  culture.  I  wish  to  rid 
the  ground  of  horse  radish  and  devote  it  to 
?2  f3^-    9*^  y,?"  ^•"  «»•  how  1  maVsuccess^ 

t^«L^^*''^i'"''y  f^/i*'^*'^"*  "***»»>  and  leave  my 
ground  clear?— C.  B.  R.  ' 

irr^^rJJJ'^K  Jfi?*"**  *^"?  **°ly  be  cleaned  from  the 
f  nS  hilS^  thorough  and  persistent  cultivation 
and  hand  pickinjT.  Plow  up  deeply,  and  have 
enough  help  follow  the  plow  to  pck  upall 
Fi^^!,  exposed  before  the  next*^  furrow  is 
wUh  i,- ^^^^'^^  **^,®  ope'"**^^**'  ^hen  follow 
picking.      '*'^'  mainuining    the    hand 


arms  are  adjustable  and  can  be  set  so  as  to 
sprinkle  any  desired  spaee,  or  the  nozzle 
can  be  set  perpendicular  to  send  the  water 
upwards  in  a  straight  stream  like  a 
fountain.  A  perforated  disc,  or  rosette, 
comes  with  each  machine,  and  can  be  at- 
tached in  place  of  the  nozzle  tip,  discharg- 
ing Instead  of  a  solid  straight  stream  a  ve^ 
fine  mist  at  the  center  of  the  sprinkle  of  the 
revolving  arms. 

The  *1,lttle  Giant"  traveling  lawn 
sprinkler  is  an  ingenious,  efficient  and 
wonderful  machine.  Under  an  ordinary 
water  pressure  of  80  pounds  or  upwards,  it 
will  drag  100  feet  of  garden  hose  and  pr^wl 
iteelf  slowly  and  oontinuously  in  either  a 
straight  line  or  a  circle  of  any  desired  di- 
ameter, while  iU  speed  may  be  varied  at 
will  from  15  to  500  feet  per  hour.  By  means 
of  a  figured  dial  plate  it  may  be  set  to 
travel  any  desired  dlstonce.  A  moment 
suffices  to  change  iU  speed  from  the  high- 
est  to  the  lowest,  and  It  may  be  gauged  to 
distribute  a  spray  effectively  over  a  swath 
varying  in  width  from  6  to  50  feet,  while 
by  simply  throwing  it  out  of  gear  It  is  in- 
stantly converted  into  a  stationary  sprink- 
ler of  exceptional  efficiency.  The  propel- 
Ing  force  is  supplied  by  baek  pria&LVBot 
water  in  the  arms  causing  them  to  revolve 
with  force  and  rapidity,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  throw  out  a  fine  spray  or  mist. 


FOR  SALE. 

AdverUacmenU  not  to  exceed  eighty  words  wil 
be  Inserted  under  this  b^  adlnr  at  two  cixtb  pee 
WORD  ^ach  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

The  address  will  be  charged  as  part  of  the  advt. 
and  each  InlUal,  or  a  number,  counts  as  one  wad. 
No  cuts  or  display  type  allowed. 

D-^g^S-    ^  varieties.    H.  P.  Bnrt,  l^oaUm, 


H^^!f!?9?9?  BROS.,  bolta  aad  plaals,  lBfi» 
^'"*'**  If.  J. 


Q.LASS  at  wholesale,  rock  bottom  prices.  Aho 
/^  paint  for  greenhouses.  The  Reed  Glass  ft  Piim 
Oa,  466  W.  Broadway,  New  York 


THE  "RIDQEWAY.--Anew8trawbemof|Mt 
■^  merit  For  price  of  plants  and  free  cautotoe 
address  M.  H.  Rfogeway.^ValSsh  cStyVlnd^^ 

J;aRLY  rORTlTNE  POTATO  -  Unexcelled  for 
^  earllness  and  prodnrtlrenosa.  Bnabel.  lUO: 
Barrel.  $8.76.    R.  C.  Breok,  Bridgewater.  Suia. 


^HE  "IRON  AGE"  Garden  Tools  are  light,  atwof 
♦«kJ5°**^***  ^^  right."  High  steel  wbeeh, 
tniralar  frame,  malleable  castings  Write  for  cata- 
logue.   Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  308,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


EGYPTIAN  or  Top  Onion  sets  cheap ;  one  doDar 
#  •  ^  "^^'J*  ^^  qnantlty ;  purchaser  to  par 
Sfi'Siiv  J^wiY-   '*«"»^»  *  Sons.  8utk»  a, 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


iriOLETS.— A  few  thonsand  left,  yonngweUroot- 

.  ,  ^  JJlf  ^*"  ^^'y  Campbell,  the  sweeteat  doable 

violet.    Flowers  seven  months  in  the  i  ear.  aacceadi 

S^*r*l7^®'*V.  •^•^>!fr*"i**  postpaid.    C.  E.  Price, 
Smlthtown  Branch,  N.  Y. 


Spraying  Simplified. 

One  of  tlie  most  ingenious  contrivances 
in  the  line  of  spraying  apparatus  that 
has  been  brought  to  our  notice  for  a 
lonj?  time  is  the  new  Emulsion  Sprayer 
made  by  the  Deming  Co  ,  Salem,  Ohio, 
an  illustration  of  which  accompanies 
this  (fig.  88). 


PROGRESS  and  Pahner  Black  Raspberrlea.  Ootlh 
bert  red.  Snyder  Blackberry  plants:  immenM 
stock,  low  cash  prices,  or  will  exchange  for  atraw^ 
berry  planu;  cold  frame  wintered  cabbagta  and 
^»tee  Mad  potatoes.      Ct.    Valley  <H«feafd  Oa^ 


r|At.IPORNIAPRIVETmaketh*»flnestomanwBtal     1 
^    hedge  and  are  perfectly  hardy.   Strong  planta 
one  to  three  dollars  per  hundred.     AUantlc  Ooaal 
Nursery,  James  H.  Cornell,  PfoprtoCor.«064th  Ava^, 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.    Reference  1st  NaUooai  Bank     j 
of  Asbury  Park.  | 

—      I 

■pOR  SALE,  a  market  garden  ar  d  vegetable  tordBg      I 
-rww.  huslnesa:  five  acres,  five  hothousea.  cratalntog      | 
*000  feet  of  glaas:  hotbed  sash,  dwelltog,  barn, 
delivery  wagon,  two  horses,  tools,  stock  inhou** 
and  outdoors;   everything  comp  ete  •  goort  lofatioB, 
Sr£?^^*™*l^^;    ^^^  WOOD.     A  gennine  banjato,      | 
11500  down,  balance  on  time  to  suit  at  JpprceBt.       | 
interest.    Reason  given.   Address  Hsrry  W.  Lee, 
Alexandria,  Ind. 


lay  I.  1897. 
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WHOLESALE  MARKET  REPORT 


New  York. 

The  latter  part  of  tha  week,  and  up  to 
f  ottdajT*  April  a6,  the  market  la  vegetaoles 
adfmitwas  good,  on  the  last-mentioned 
lay  especially;  on  Wednesday,  the  effects 
f  the  holiday  were  noticeable,  and  busi- 
ess  generally   was   yery   slow,   with   an 
banoance  of  stock  on  hand. 
Hothouse  strawberries   are   now  feeling 
lie  effect  of  a  higher  grade  of  Southern 
errles;  some  of  these  are  now  equal  to  the 
gnner  in  size  and  flavor.    Sales  are  being 
lade  as  low  as  50c.  per  quart  for  No»  i,  un- 
iss  of  a  vary  superior  flavor. 
Cacnmbers,  No.  x,  50c  to  7^0.  per  dozen. 
Tomatoes,  30c.  per  pound  if  very  extra. 
Mushrooms,  aoc.  to  j5c.  per  pound. 
Radishes,  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  100  bunches 
Cauliflowers,   $2.25   to   $2.50   per    dosen 
eads. 

Hothouse  lettuce,  aoc.  to  50c.  per  dozen 
>r extra  quality;  other  or  inferior  grades, 
t.50  to  $2  per  barrel.  Frame  lettuce,  $1.50 
9  ta.50  per  barrel. 

AsjMragus,  Monmouth  County,  If  nice, 
3  per  dozen;  other  marks,  $1.50  to  $3  per 
esen. 

Rhubarb,  $3  to  $5  per  100  bundles. 
Hothouse  grapes  (American)  new  crop, 
1.50 per  pound  for  good  quality;  inferior, 
0  figures  possible.  The  grapes  on  the 
isrket  this  week  are  a  great  improvement 
n  those  seen  last  week. 

kpplet. 

len.  Davis,  cold  storage,  fancy $»  50— $S  00 

lortbcrn  Spv,  cold  storage,  fancy, .  3  00—  3  50 

•luaal  holamgs,  fancy a  a5—  a  75 

Ltd  fruit,  cold  storage,  fair  to  prime  i  75—  a  25 
laid  wis,  w'n  N.  Y.,  choice,  per  bbl.  a  as—  a  50 

-wctt'n  N.  Y.,  averageprime x  7$—  »  <» 

-ap-rlrer,  per  barrel x  75—  a  9$ 

tuMt,  Roxbory,  State,  per  barrel,  a  00—  a  50 

•Golden,  State,  per  barrel x  75—  a  35 

-ep>river.  per  barrel x  50—900 

tfawberrles. 

forth  Carolina,  choice,  per  quart. . .      x4—     xs 

iharleston,  prime  to  fancy ao—     aa 

ktparagtas,  Ch'n,  Colossal,  per  dos. 

bchs 450 — 500 

•Ch'n,  choice,  per  doz.  bchs 3  35—  3  75 

'Norfolk,  fair  to  choice,  dos a  50—  3  50 

•N  C,  fair  to  prime,  dos a  30—  3  as 

Sets,  Florida,  new,  per  bush,  crate     75—  x  00 

•Via.  banches,  per  bbl.  cratf x  00—  a  00 

•Charleston,  per  100  bnnchea 5  00—  8  00 

hbbai^es.  Savannah,  per  bbl.  crate  a  00—  a  50 

Charleston,  per  bbl.  crate a  00—  a  50 

^N.Cper  bbl. crate a  00—  a  50 

^Florida,  per  bbl.  crate x  50—  a  00 

Mery.Pla.,largetoextra.dos.stalk8     75^  x  as 

'91a.,  com.  to  med.,  per  doz... as —     'o 

•4ns.,  very  small  and  inferior xo—     ao 

tecombers,  Pla.,  fancy,  per  crate.,  a  00—  a  as 

•Pis.,  poor  to  good X  as—  x  75 

kv  plants,  Pla.,  per  }4-hh\.  box  ....  a  00  -  3  00 

uile,  Baltim' re,  per  barrel as—     35 

Isnvce.  Charleston,  per  bnsh.  bask.     50—  x  00 

•Norfolk,  per  basket 50-      75 

•Norfolk,  per  barrel x  so— a  00 

-K  C.  per  barrel  crate x  50—  a  so 

eaitern,  per  dozen 40—     50 

Mens,  Bermuda,  per  crate —  a  as 

uppers,  Florida,  per  carrier x  00—  x  50 

wi  Charleston,  per  basket x  so—  x  75 

rM.  C,  per  buHhel  package z  so—  a  00 

jsdishes,  Norfolk,  per  barrel z  so—  *  00 

tknbarb,  per  100  bunches x  so —  a  30 

itriogbeans,Fla.,ronndwaxtperbk  a  00—  a  30 

do         do  do  per  crate  1  73—  a  as 

llgBach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl 7S—  »  00 

-Baltimore,  per  barrel 6o~     75 

Isnsth.  Pla.,  white,  per  bush,  crate.        —     75 

fIs.,  yellow,  per  basb.  crate x  00—  x  as 

tomatoes,  FUl,  choice,  ripe,  per  car.  3  so—  4  00 
-Fla.,  green  and  mixed,  carrier....  x  75—  a  30 


Philadelphia. 

The  market  has  been  somewhat  depressed 
his  past  few  days,  and  nothing  appears  to 
removing  as  it  should. 

Strawberries  are  now  very  plentiful,  those 
low  arriving  are  from  Charleston,  and  a  few 
rem  North  Carolina.  First  quality  have 
M  at  2?c.  to  asc.  per  quart,  seconds,  ice. 
eaoc. 

Apples  are  held  firm,  but  few  demands 
remade  for  these  now.  Fancy  Baldwins 
isre  sold  during  the  past  few  days  at  as 
Agfa  a  rate  as$2.5oper  barrel ;  Ohio  Russetts 
in  very  good,  and  sell  at  $a  to  $3  35  per 
isrrel.. 

Asparagus  has  dropped  in  price  owing  to 
•fger  receipts  from  New  Jersey;  this  stock 
■  now  selling  at  from  $3.50  to  $3.35  per 
bten  bunches;  North  Carolina  $1.50  to  $3. 

Potstoes,  the  only  new  on  the  market  this 


BStXSB-BAl 

PltUbargli. 
DAYIS-OSAIfBIM 

Plttd>iuvk. 


FllWmrgh. 


jUrOBOB 


AZLavno 

BKADLIT 


NmrTotk. 


nanux 


:4l^TGNORA.NCE'  in  regard  to 
A  paint  materials  or  painting 
would  seem  in  this  age  to  be  in- 
excusable, when  full  information 
can  be  had  free.  If  interested,  it 
will  pay  to  get  pamphlet  and 
color  cards,  also  twelve  pictures 
of  houses  painted  in  difFerent 
shades  or  combinations  of  colors, 
free*      Send  your  address. 


JOB*  T.  XJEWXB  a  BEOS  00 

Philadelphia. 

0<»VELL 

r 

LoobTflle. 


National  Lead  Co.,  i  Broadway^  New  York, 

Mention  American  Qardenini  when  you  write. 

flnOWkER'S    FERTILIZERS 


f6r  HOUSE  PUkNTS, 
LAWNS,  GARDENS, 
FARM  CROPS. 
Cetalegue  free.    State  for  what  purpoee  f^itltUer  to  wanted  when  writing. 
BOWKER  PBRTILIZBR  CO.,  -         *         -  Boston. 


A  iMOk  on      Window  Qardening/' 
and  enough  odoHees  fi»rtli-  AFa 
Ixer  for   thirty  plants  three  /nC. 
montha,   aent  by   mail  for  fcVVi 


week  are  from  Florida;  No.  i  is  telling  at  $4 
to  $4.50  per  barrel ;  No.  2,  $3  to  $3.75  and  even 
at'  these  pricee  are  moving  slowly. 

New  cabbages  are  selTlsg  very  well  at 
$1.75  to  $3.53  per  crate;  the  qnality  is  much 
improved  over  that  of  last  week. 

String  Beans  have  dropped  in  price  to 
Si.soto  $3  perorate;  in  many  of  the  cases 
from  North  Carolina  the  beans  have  not 
been  gathered  early  enough,  and  do  not  sell. 
Wax  beans  are  selling  at  $1.75  to  $3.35  per 
orate. 

Peas,  North  Carolina,  are  arriving  in 
rather  poor  condition,  and  the  best  price 
obtained  has  been  $a  to  $3.50  per  bushel 
crate. 

Cucumbers:  Receipts  are  much  larger, 
and  stock  has  been  moving  very*  freely  at 
$3  to  $3. 35  per  crate ;  the  quality  is  also  much 
improved. 

Lettuce  is  now  very  scarce;  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  so  much  nearby  stock  on 
hand  this  week;  frame-grown  has  been  sell- 
ing at  30c.  to  40c.  per  dozen ;  a  few  barrels 
of  N.  Carolina  stock  have  been  received, 
but  this  is  of  poor  quality,  and  sold  at  $1.50 
to  $2  per  barrel. 

Tomatoes  are  rather  scarce;  Florida  stock 
is  held  at  $2.50  to  $3.25  per  crate;  hothouse 
has  been  more  pleatif  ul,  and  sells  at  30c.  to 
85c.  per  lb. 

Both  beets  and  radishes  are  over-plentiful, 
and  in  many  cases  scarcely  pay  freight 
charges. 

Mushrooms  have  fallen  off  very  much  in 
both  quantity  and  quality,  and  during  the 
past  week  very  few  demands  have  been 
made  for  them;  aoc.  to  35c.  per  pound  has 
been  the  best  price  obtained. 

Boston. 

The  heretofore  larfe  demand  fer  hothouse 
cucumbers  was  a  Tittle  broken  into  last 
week  by  the  very  large  arrivals  of  Florida 
stock  which  came  in  better  than  average 
shipments,  still  there  is  a  good  call  for  hot- 
house stock  at  6c.  to  8c.  each,  with  Floridas 
$2  to  $3  per  crate. 

Hothouse  lettuce  pleases  general  hotel 
trade  at  sec.  to  60c.  per  dozen. 

Dandelion  greens  arriving  in  big  quanti- 
ties, owing  to  the  recent  warm  weather- 
So*  in  shade  Saturday  and  Sunday  of  last 
week.  Even  the  fields  began  to  show  them ; 
selling  soc.  to  60c.  bushel. 


Mushrooms  quiet,  75c.  pound ;  some  very 
fancy  offered  last  Saturday,  said  to  be  the 
finest  ever  seen  in  this  city. 

Old  cabbage  gone,  and  Florida  climbed  to 
%x  per  crate.  The  necessary  quantity  of 
Hubbard  squash  appears  daily;  brings  a^ 
to  35^0.  per  pound.  Some  Florida  summer 
squash  here  bringing  $1.50  per  bushel  crate. 

Old  onions  gone,  Bermudas  higher,  $9.35 
per  crate;  Egyptian  firmer,  $3.35  per  bag. 
Old  beets,  carrots,  and  turnips  easier,  and 
enough  offered,  so  that  shipments  cannot 
be  encouraged,  unless  it  be  St.  Andrew*s. 

Limited  demand  for  New  Bermuda  or 
Havana  potatoes;  old  stock  plentier  and 
lower;  choice  Maine  Hebrons,  40c.  to  43C'; 
Michigan  stocks  now  seeking  this  market 
cannot  be  encouraged. 

Hotbed  rhubarb;  good  trade  at  3c.  to  4c., 
with  Illinois  stock  finding  as  good  a  sale 
at  3Kc. 

Everybody  seems  to  be  eating  asparagus; 
N  Carolina  and  Virginia  stock  about  all 
coming;  sells  freelv  at  $3  to  $4.50 per  dosen. 

Leeks  6oc.  per  dozen.  Artichokes  $1.50 
per  bushel.  Oyster  plant  $1  per  dozen. 
Florida  beans  had  a  sharp  rally  on  Wsz  at 
$>5oper  bushel,  while  green  moved  fairly 
well  at  $3. 

First  crate  Virginia  strawberries  has 
arrived;  brought  35c.  General  receipts 
coming  from  N.  Carolina,  and  bring  30c. 
to  35c. 

Hothouse  tomatoes  firm  at  35c.  per  pound, 
with  Florida  a  firm  at  $3.50  to  $4  per  carrier. 

Apples:  Repacked  Baldwins,  $1.35;  Spies, 
$1.75;  few  bright  red,  $3;  Russetts,  $1.50 
Receipts  very  large  for  season  of  year. 


We  SoUelt  from  our  readers  netes  oC  esperl- 
eaoa  and  ohaervation.  While  our  spaoe  is 
limited  we  will  always  manage  to  make  room 
for  any  communication  that  eontains  iremu  o< 
real,  practical  value  to  feUow-eubacribers. 


Twentv-five  years  of  oractical  experience 
from  picking  berries  for  E.  P.  Roe,  to  condnct- 
ing  a  large  and  constantly  Increasing:  nursery 
business,  is  the  record  of  T.  J.  Dwyer,  pro- 

Srietor  of  the  Oransre  Co.  Nurseries,  Cornwall, 
r.  Y.  His  handsome  1897  cataloijue  will  be 
mailed  free  to  all  who  address  him  as  above. 
It  offers  the  stock  to.  plant  for  profit  at  less 
than  one-half  the  price  asked  by  agents. 
Special  discount  for  early  orders. 
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OUR      PREMIUMS      ARE     OFFERED      ^^^^  a  Wew  to  interesting  present  subscribers 
to  obtain  us  New  SubscrlpUons,  and  for  so 
doing  we  expect  them  to  obtain    the  new  subscriber  and  retain   the  premium.     If  the  subscriber 
they  procure  wants  a  premium  (and  he  doubtless  will),  he,  in  turn,  should  interest  himself  in  the  same 
way.    New  names  sent  In  direct  are,  of  course^  also  entitled  to  our  premium  offers. 
Every  premium  offered  by  American  Gardening  in  rSgy  will  be  select  and  valuable,  and  owing  totbefact 
that  all  orders  will  be  filled  direct  from  growers  who  seek  the  trade  of  our  readers,  and  so  are  making  ui 
great  concessions,  the  premiums  will,  as  a  rule,  be  in  themselves  worth  the  full  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 


THE  THREE  BEST  CANNAS  KNOWN. 

Austria,  Italia 

is.  Fainnaii  top 

Tour  choice  of  one  of  the  aboTC  three 
Gaoiui*  flentf  postfMiftcl,  for  one  new 
mibscrlptlon.  The  eet  of  three  for 
two  new  •nbecrlptlons.   QrowninN.Y. 

With  the  introduction  several  years  ago  of  the  famed 
Madam  Crozy  type  of  Canna  began  the  era  of  popuiarlty 
for  this  class  of  plants,  nntil  now  it  has  become  the  most 
popular  of  all  bedding  plants  and  the  possibilities  for 
further   development  of  this  species  is  yet  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted.   Its  great  clidm  for  popular  favor  is  the  eztretni^  e&se 
with  which  it  can  be  grown,  thus  making  It  at  once  every  txKiy'n 
plant ;  also  in  its  ready  adaptability  to  our  climate. 

MRS.  PAIRMAN  ROGERS. 

Onl!  of  the  finest  American  Cannas,  was  originated  at  yew- 
port,  R.  I.    This  plant  often  produces  fine  branched  flower  hea4.1s, 
and  while  in  texture,  color  and  markings  the  individual  flovrers 
excel    the  standard  of  Mme.  Crocy.  their  superiority  ie?  A>(ain 
evidenced  In  the  fact  that  each  branch  presents  a  roundel  head 
which  is  one  dense  mass  of  bloom.    The  flowers  wiU  mBaf^ure  4 
each  way,  and  the  segments  (without  the  claw)  measure  2^  jc  i  ^ 
color  is  a  grand  scarlet,  bordered  with  a  narrowband  of  gold.    The  compaciDe.^i)  of 
the  flower  head,  rich  color,  and  the  well-flowered  spike,  complete  iu  great  yalu   us  a 
b^der.    It  grows  to  a  height  of  tkr^  19^%  nndw  liberal  treatm&at. 

ITALIA  and  AUSTRIA. 

Among  the  many  sierliflg  novelties  which  have  been  eAd^  to  the  alrefidy  large  Itsc  of  Cannaa  durmg 
ibis  last  three  ot  molM  years,  there  aro  none  that  form  so  distinct  a  break  from  existing  forma,  and  which 
have  at  the  sattl^  time  proved  such  valuable  acquisitions  to  our  Hat  am  the  H.l>ove, 

In  habiti  color,  ana  style  of  growth  and  foliage,  they  re^^emble  a  good  de&l  the  speci&s  Canna  fiacclda, 
which  is  s^d  to  be  one  of  the  parents ;  the  texture  of  the  1»loom  i a  also  very  much  the  aamd  aa  in  that 
species,  and  it  is  that  featuro  which  is  decidedlv  the  weaken t  of  either  novelty.     This  lack  of  texture 
oauses  the  floral  segments  of  each  to  bleach  out  In  the  early  ji^eaaon  If  grown  out  of  doors  iu  &  position  exposed  to  the  Htrong  soiuimi 
at  that  period. 

This,  however,  is  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  each  morning  while  the  spike  lasts  (and  it  nsually  carnps  seven  to  nine  hlooBH 
one  is  treated  to  a  new,  clean,  bright  bloom  of  the  most  gorg^oufl  aod  tixuuisit4j  coloring  i magi d able,  Austria  is  of  the  clearest  c^tax 
yellow,  slightly  speckled  with  a  few  dots  of  red  in  the  throaL  Italiah  ae  no wera  of  similarly  Bued  yellow,  dotted  aud  emblazooad  «^ 
a  dear  scarlet  which  adds  wonderfullv  to  the  effect  of  its  Korgeons  eoloriug. 

The  spikes  and  flowers  act  somewhat  differontly  from  other  Cannae  in  their  habit  and  style  of  eifpiiasiou,  behaving  In  resllir 
the  Gladiolus,  and  being  arranged  on  one  side ;  thero  is  one  exparidtjd  bloom  acid  two  partially  open,  and  when  the  older  bloom  Istw^ 
it  drops  clean  away,  leaving  no  trace  of  dead  or  wilted  flowers;  the  reverse  ot  which  fs  a  source  of  annoyance  with  too  maoyof  v 
good  Cannas. 

'  The  largest  individual  bloom  of  Austria  with  us  measured  five  and  one  qnarter  inches  across,  and  the  average  on  all  the  flow 
we  should  Judg^  was  about  four  and  three  quarter  inches.  One  plnut  nut  out  in  Jun«  from  a  (Ive  inch  pot  Id  to  only  e^Kht  inch^t 
veiry  poor  soil,  without  any  special  treatment,  ptpduo^  elevt-n  spikes  ot  bloom,  33  growths,  and  atLaiaed  a  height  of  42  iQchea.  Tl 
wooderful  development  on  oii^  pdor  soil,  when  compaiM  with  others  grown  ou  equally  poor  and  still  more  sandy  teil,-  goes  ^ 
prove  that  these  new  types  do  not  need  a  very  rich  soil. 

Austria  and  Italia  were  also  found  to  stand  wind  storms  better  than  the  ordinary  kinds. 

As  a  cut  flower  they  are  unique  and  good  keepers.    They  have  bee  a  aptly  named  the  **  Orohid-fiowered  *'  Cannas. 


inches  acroas 
inches.    The 


CANNA 

ITALU. 


(yTHBR    PRBHIUMS    NOT    ADVERTISED    HERE    ARE: 


Yellow  Rambler  Rose. 


The  Hardiest  Olimbing  Rose  ever  introduoed,  and  tbi 
Novelty  sensation  of  1897.  The  demand  f6r  this  nel 
rose  is  something  phenomenal;  readers  wishing  od 
should  be  early  with  their  subscription. 


NEW  .  . 
HYBRID 


Sweet  Briars- 


Every  garden  should  possess  a  group  of  these  beautiful  hsi^ 
Boses— prolific  bloomers;  sweetly  scented;  beautiful;  harfj 
vigorous  growers;    free  from  disease  and  the  attacks  of  insMi 


Strawberry    Plants.      The  oAfers  in  this  Une  embrace  all  the  standard  well  established  sorts  and  many  Novelti«( 
No  garden  should  be  without  a  strawberry  bed,  and  In  no  way  can  a  collection  be  obtained  so  easily. 


.IF  TOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  ANT  OP  THESE  OFFERS  SEND  US  A  POSTAL  CARD  FOR  FULL  DESCRIPTIONS. 


May  1, 1897. 
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COLLECTION  OF  ROSES.  HARDY  EVER8REENS. 


atnM>  No.  es. 


One  Perl« 
One  Sefrano 
One  M me.  Camllle 
One  Merl«  Galliot 
One      Iphetos 
One  KildemiAld 


Oiie  Oximson  Bambler 
One  Mefeor 
One^apa  Ckmiler 
One  Hermosa 
Oiie  £a  France 
One  Bride 


Snrelj  the  good  things  of  this  qikrth  are 
open  to  evervone  who  exhibits  a  little 
energy.  Realize  you  can  obtain  the  above 
■et  of  Twelve  Magnificent  Roses  as  a  pre- 
miom  for  one  new  subscription  to  Ameri- 
CAK  Gardening,  and  that  it  will  not  take 
70a  more  than  a  few  minutes*  work  to 
aooompllsh  this,  then  send  and  get  your 


Offer  No.  60. 

OACTUS. 

The  f oUowing  collection  will  he  sent  for 
one  new  snhtcription  at  $1.00,  with  86  cents 
additional  to  prepay  sxpress  charges.  The 
plaato  offered  are  worth  18.00  at  retail,  and 
coQAe  from  a  noted  collector. 

One  plant  each  of 


Astoepfciiwe  nyrltslliiM 
I  ilelplent. 


Eehlnocaelat  tslitpimis. 
^       ••  BtriMMlleri 

Opuntia  Engiliiiannll. 


OfTer  No.  42. 

For   one  NBW  sabscrlptlon  at  Ol.OO,  re- 

eelver  to  pay  express  charges,  or  by 

mall,  postpaid,  for  mi.25. 


n 


....ONE  YEAR  OLD.... 

NJieiRI  BRIPE  VINES 

Comment  on  this  offer  is  unnecessary, 
beyond  stating  the  fact  never  before  was 
saeh  an  opportunity  offered  to  start  a  vine- 
yard at  so  small  an  outlay. 


Offer  No.  64. 

POTATOE^S 

One-half  pound  each  of  the  four  f oUow- 
faig  varieties  sent,  postpaid,  for  one  new 
mbseription : 

Early  Michigan.        I  Carman's  No.  3. 

Eariy  Fsrfnne.         |  Livingston's  Banner. 

Two  pounds  or  eight  potatoes  in  all. 

Option :  One  pound  Early  Michigan,  or 
two  pounds  of  any  one  of  the  other 
three  varieties.    Grown  in  Michigan. 


Your  choice  of  any 
one  of  the  below  offers 
of  Hardy  Evergreens 
for  one  KEW  stib- 
scription.  This  is  a 
great  hig  offer  for  the 
money,  and  invaluahle 
to  any  one  wishing  to 
set  out  a  young  planta- 
tion. Plants  from 
Illinois. 

A'^dO  8eot^   Pine,   6 

inches. 
B-50    l¥blte    Pine,    i 

inches. 
O— 50  Norway  Spraeo* 

3  to  4  inches. 

I>— 50  Amorioan  Arbor 
Ylta»,  4  Inches.  . 

IS— S5  Bed  Cedar,  4 
inches. 

F— S5  Hemlock  gpmee, 

4  laches. 

G^15  Blue  flprace,  4 

iochei. 
H— 9S5  Douglas  apmee, 

4  inches. 
J— 15  PIcea  Coneolor, 

4  inch«fl. 


Offbr  No.  68. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


This  collection  comprises  a  very  fine 
assortment  of  eleven  standard  large  flower- 
ing varlettes.  from  24-inch  pote,  good 
plants,  and  will  be  sent,  postpid,  for  one 
new  .subscription ;  plants  grown  in  Mary- 
l*^5v  .?^Jj  ^^^  delivery  on  and  after 
April  15.  These  plants  will  do  well  out- 
doors in  mild  climate,  whilst  in  more 
ekposed  sections  to  bring  them  to  full 
maturity  in  the  fall  they  should  have 
partial  shelter. 

Mdme.  P.   Bergmann.-The  earliest  of  all 
Urge  varieties ;  color  white,  o£  great  excel- 
lence. 
Ivory.- A  popular  favorite;  very  dwarf  and 

free  flowering. 
Miss     BUnnle     Wanamaker.  —  Pare    white 

Tapanese ;  one  ot  the  standard  varieties. 
GoldeQ  Weddlng.~The  most  exquisite  yel- 
low Japanei.e  extant.  ^ 
Bagene  I>allledoiue.-Mon8ter  flowers ;  yel. 

low  Japanese.  ' 

W.  H.  Lincoln.— The  champion  late  flowering 
yellow :  a  Rrand  variety.  • 

SSiT  R'  IK?«^^tJ*PSP*^?  incurved  bronse. 
Mr*.  J.  O  iirhiiidin.^sariiest  of  th-  ' 

Id  flower  same  time; 


o:  WhlUdl^-Bariiest  of  the  la md I 
-- wello  ws.    Id  flower  same  time  as  Mdme. 
P.  Herrmann,  Oct.  4  to  7. 
Jr'  "^^»**®«'^— Color  rosy  pearl ;  Japanese. 


Mrs.  J.  _.  .._ 

ese  yellows 


Mand  Dean.— The  most  charming  pink  Japan- 
*^«f**I*li?K®4^*^*l'»8^5<>**™*"^«t  variety 
Cnlllngfordll.— A  reflcxed  variety  of  rood 
reputation ;  color  deepest  crimsen . 

Offer  No.  61. 

COLLECTION  OF 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

The  following  col- 
lection will  be  sent, 
postpaid,  for  one  new 
subscription.  Item- 
braces  ten  5  cent 
packets  and  seven  10 
cent  packets ;  valued 
in  all  at  $1.90.  The 
varieties  offered  are 
all  standard,  the 
packets  regular  size, 
the  seeds  fresh  and 
trut  to  name,  and  reliable.  We  feel 
assured  the  grower  will  fill  this  order  to 
your  very  complete  satisfaction. 


Beet,  Eclipse. 
Bean.  Bush  Refusree. 
Cabbage.      Premium 

Flat  Dutch. 
Carrot,    Hender80n*8 

Intermediate. 
Celery,     Henderson's 

HDvrarf. 
Com,  Crosby. 
Cucumber,   White 

Spine. 
I.ettaoe,  Tennis  Ball. 
Musk    Melon,.    New 

Haokensack. 


Parsnip,  Long 
Smooth. 

Peas.  Alaska. 

Badlsh,  White  Tipped 
Turnip. 

Spinach,  Thick 
Leaved. 

Squash,  Bush  Crook 
Neck,  Yellow. 

Squash,  Boston  Mar- 
row. 

Tomato,  Early  Ruby. 

Burpee's  Busn 
LIvka. 


Offer  No.  46. 

THE  CELEBRATED 

GREEN  MOORTlll  Gum 

Otie  2  or  8  year  Tine  and  one  1  year 
Tine;  two  vines  in  alL  Sent,  postpaid, 
for  one  new  subscription. 

The  Celebrated 
Green  MonnUin 
Grape  is  fast 
coming  to  the 
front  and  is 
bound  to  stay. 
It  is  acknowu 
edged  to  be  the 
earliest  good 
grape  on  '  the 
market.  It  is  the 
most  delicate 
and  delicious 
grape  grown  out 
of  doors.  It  is  a 
strong-  growing, 
healthy  vine,  an 
enormous  an  d- 
early  bearer, 
with  well  shoul- 
dered  and  hand- 
some    bunches. 

No  one  grape  possesses  so  many  merits  as  the 

Green  Mountain.    The  firm  making  this  offer  . 

are  headquarters  for  this  vine  and  have  over  an 

acre  out  as  a  vineyard. 


Olfer   No.   Of. 

Sent,  Pestpsid,  for  only  one  NEW  Subscription  at  11, 

TEN    FIP^ 


HEIEST,  EiBUEST,  BEST. 


Mrs.    Hlgglnbotham«    Best   of  all  Ostrich 

Plumes. 
OloHana.  The  pwtty  twisted  peUlled  yeUow. 
MaHe  Iionlse.    A  irraod  white. 
Pitcher  and  Maada.   A  variety  of  two  colors. 
Kate  Brown.  Earliest  and  best  for  the  rarden^ 
Pros.  Smith.    A  robunt  pink. 
Stiver  Oloud.   Pale  salmon. 
O.  W.  Chllds.    rinefft  of  the  reds. 
Mi^ov  BonnelTon.    The  best  yellow. 
Mrs.  H«>nrj  Boblason.     The  oneen  of  all 

the  whites. 

Amongst  all  the  wealth  of  Flora's  boun- 
tiful ;>tore,  and  the  wonderful  offers  by  tfae^ 
various  growers  who  have  contributed  to. 
our  rich  and  varied  premium  list,  there 
will  be  found  none  more  enticing  nor  more- 
valuable  than  the  above.  Requiring  but 
a  minimum  of  care  in  warm  localities  and 
slight  protection  to  mature  in  more  severe 
climate,  and  rewarding  the  cultivator  with 
a  wealth  of  bloom  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  the  other  glories  of  the  garden  are 
fast  disappearing,  what  flower  lover  would 
ignore  the  claim  of  the  Chijsanthemum  t- 
And  where,  we  ask,  will  you  find  a 
duplicate  of  this  wonderful  offer  f  This 
collection  comprises  several  different  tyjies^ 
incurved,    reflexed,    early,    late,    ostrich 

8 lume,  variegated,  as  well  as  a  representas 
ion  of  all  colors. 
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OUR    PREMIUMS    ARE    OFFERED    wjth  a^e^tojnteresting^«sent^bscriben,to 
obtain  U8  New  SuDHeripUoiiH,  and  for  so  doing 
we  expect  them  to  obtain  the  new  subscriber  and  retain  the  premium.     If  the  subscriber  they  procnrc 
wants  a  premium  (and  he  doubtless  will)  he,  in  turn,  should  interest  himself  in  the  same  way.     New 
names  sent  in  direct  are,  of  course,  also  entitled  to  our  premium  offers. 
Every  premium  ofiered  by  American  Gardening  in  1897  will  be  select  and  valuable,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
all  orders  will  be  filled  direct  from  growers  who  seek  the  trade  of  our  readers,^  and  so  are  making  us  great 
concessions,  the  premiums  will,  as  a  rule,  be  in  themselves  worth  the'ifull  subscription"*  pnpe  of  the  paper. 


Our  PremluiQ  Offers  open  the  way  to  all  who  want  a  fine  p^ard^n, 
but  laek  the  means  wherewith  to  bay* 


Ollbp  No.  36. 


CCNT  p<>s^paIcI,   for    ONE  &t  aa 
DCni    NEW  subscription  at  #LVf 

....BEAOTIFOL... 


Orower'i  sslectkm  from  leading  varietiss. 

Of  all  premium  offers  this  is  decidedly  one  or  the 
most  tempting  and  we  toUy  guarantee  its  absolate 
reliability.  Grower  says :  *'  We  will  fill  your  orders  with 
strong  well-ripened  plants,  grown  specially  for  %he  purpose, 
from^H  inch  pots.    This  Is  oar  most  popular  oollection 

and  it  has  made  hundreds  of  customers  for  us,  as  the  testimonials  in  our  possesiloii  will 

show.'*    In  this  collection  will  be  found  such  varieties  as : 


Perle 

P.  Kruger 

The  Bride 


Vlrgliiia 
Snowflake 
Bon  Sliene 


BmpreAS  of  China 


Bridesmaid 
Pinic  Soupert 
riaman  Cochet 


Prince  Hohenzollern 


Cornelia  Cook 
Maurice  Rouvier 
Catherine  nermet 


The  collection  embraces  a  variety  of  colors,  each  plant  is  distinctly  labeled,  and  the 
collection  will  make  a  beautiful. .bed.  Packed  in  stiff,  telescoped  pasteboard  boxes,  oil 
finished  on  inside,  and  shipped  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S.  in  good  condition. 

Orders  for  this  collection  can  be  fiUed  at  any  time,  but  subscribers  in  the  North  and 
West  are  advised  not  to  have  their  orders  filled  until  April  1,  or  later. 

Offer  No.  47. 

Sent,  Postpaid,  for  one  NEW  Subscription  at  $1.00. 

NEW  GIANT  FANCY  COSMOS 

(MRS.  SHBPHBRD'S  STRAIN). 

/^Mfl^^kf^  Cosmos  was  offered  fbr  the  first 

^^^H|H^p  M^0^  M_     '3  time  last  season,  but  this  is  the 

^^^P^^^    J'      ^  ''9K^^^^  first  time  they  have  been  offered, 

tf^    ^l^/^^^^^^H^^B^^  put  up  in  separate  colors,  as 

9p       ^^H^^^B^^^^^^^^^L^Y^       here  described : 

Of  this  strain,  five  packets  of 
which   are  offered  in  this  col- 
lection, the  grower,  Mrs.  T.  B. 
^     '^^H  ^^^^^^^^^A  )     Shepherd,    of    Ventura,    Cali- 
fornia, says : 
^yy  *        **No  one  else  grows  it,  and  it 
is  so  distinct  as  to  be  readily 
^^^^^^^  recognised    anywhere    Irf    one 

iJ^HH^V         J        who  nas  once  seen  the  different 
.  Wr^^^^     y  varieties  in  bloom.    I  have  been 

jW  \^  — Jf**-/^  working  with  it  so  long  that  it 

*  has  an  Individuality  peculiarly 

its  own." 

One  paoket  of  the  abore,  in  splendid  assortment,  containing  over  86  varieties 

of  beautiful  fiowers,  in  all  shades  of  red,  pink,  mauve,  tinted  and  white... IBo. 

Throe  packets  of  abore,  in  separate  colors.  Red,  Pink  and  White,  one  packet 

of  each,  at  15c 4Bo. 

**  Tints  of  Dawn,"^  one  packet  of  above,  lovely  tinted  fiowers,  white  ground,  deli- 
cately tinted  or  fiecked  with  pink  or  mauve  in  lighter  or  darker  shades IBo. 

Onrled  and  Crested  ZINNIAS,  splendid  mixed,  one  pkt lOo. 

These  are  the  gayest,  brightest  and  most  esthetic  bedding  fiowers  imaginable, 
all  colors  ana  shades,  with  petals  daintily  curled  and  crested,  having  none  of 
the  coarseness  of  other  Zinnias. 

IPOMCBA,  Heavenly  Bine,  one  pkt lOo. 

A  perfect  dream  of  beauty. 

SCABIOSA,  New  Ijar^  Flowering,  red  and  pink  varieties,  mixed,  one  pkt lOo. 

These  are  very  beautiful. 

Total  Value $1.06 

The  Choicest  Collection  of  Seeds  ever  sent  out  for  the 
money ;  a  poem  in  flowers  and  a  revelation  in  nature. 


p«rer  No.  54. 

THAT  GAAMb  NEW  SINGLE  VIOLET 

PRINCES  of  WALES 

Away  and  be> 
yond  toe  best  of 
all  the  singis 
varieties  latdy 
introdoced.  The 
Qvoen  of  SlAi 
ffle  Violets. 
Fraccrance  eqssl 
to  Marie  Louin. 
Blooms  very 
large,  strong 
srower  and  pro- 
ductive. Grower, 
who  is  one  of  onr 
most  renowned 
violet  experts, 
will  send,  poet- 
paid,  for  one  new 
subscription, 
RllCht  (8)  ffood  rooted  plants,  witb 
some  flowers aooompanyinssame;  carefully 

i lacked  for  safe  arrival.    Plants  ready  for 
lollvery  now.    Grown  in  New  York. 

Offer  No.  43. 

DAHLIAS 

The  recent  revival  of  interest  in  thismoit 
worthy  class  of  plants,  coupled  vrith  ^ 
introduction  of  many  new  and  interestlDg 
varieties,  renders  it  incumbent  on  everr 
one  to  see  to  it  that  their  garden  is  suppliea 
with  the  best  obtainable. 

Any  one  of  the  three  collections  heri 
offered  will  be  found  tq;^to^date  sad 
choicest  kinds,  and  as  they  eome  from 
celebrated  growers  and  prize  winners,  we 
can  assure  our  friends  we  are  offering  tnsm 
a  remarkably  good  thing  an4  trust  thej 
will  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage  of  one 
or  more  of  these  offers: 


A— Fiir  Sipirl  Butii  Btlllit. 


tlon. 

B— Fur  Sliw  aii  Fancy  DtlHai.  (Bwirf) 

One  strong  root  each,  New  l>oabIe 
TonsThnmh«  Arabella,  Blnnksa- 
falter  and  Ijnoy  Faucett,  by  msil, 
postpaid,  for  one  new  subscription. 

8— Fair  Ponpon  or  liiqiit  Dallias. 

One  strong  root  each,  E  eganta. 
Sprig,  Artel  and  Vivid,  by  msO, 
postpaid,  for  one  new  subsoription. 

Any  one  of  thess  collections  is  worth  over 
tl.00  at  retail,  but  wUl  be  sent  postp^o, 
carefully  packed,  and  guaranteed  toarrive 
in  first-class  condition  for  one  NEW  sub- 
scription to  AMERICAN  GARDKNrNOat$1.0a 
Order  by  Offer  No.  and  Letter. 


M*y  I,  1897. 
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Offer  No*  06. 


6LADIOLOS  BULBS. 

The  following  offers  on  Gladiolus  Bnlbs 
are  well  worth  striving  for.  Your  choice 
of  one  of  the  two  collections  offered  for  only 
one  new  subscription  at  tl.OO.    Sent,  iKMt- 

Slid,  in  neat  pasteboard  boxes.    Order  by 
ffer  No  and  Letter. 


Oflbr  No.   50. 


VEGETABLE  PUNTS. 

All  ready  to  set  out. 


A.— 6  Bulbs  each  of  May,  Bertha, 
Mabel,  and  Marie  Ijemolne. 

M»y-— Large  spike,  well  expanded  flowers. 
White,  edge  of  petals  touched  pink.  A  fin-and 
Tsriety. 

Bertha.~This  is  the  finest  variety  of  its 
color,  which  is  a  brilliant  light  scarlet.  Makes 
a  tall  spike,  with  lar^e  side  branches. 

MabeL— Dwarf,  upright  habit.  Full  spike 
open  at  one  time.  In  color  it  is  a  blending  of 
carmine,  cherry  and  pink.  One  of  the  first  to 
bloom. 

Marie  Iiemolne.— XTp'per  division  of  flowers 
pc  pale  creamy  color,  flushed  salmon  lilac,  the 
lower  peUls  spotted  purplish  violet,  bordered 
canary  yellow.    Peacock  blotched. 

a— 100  Onshman's  Hi^h  Grade 
Seedling  QladiolL 

All  blooming  size.  No  two  a  like.  Rival- 
ling the  fllocelle  silks  in  coloring  and 


Offer  No.  60. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

The  following  collection  of  Seeds  is  of- 
fered by  a  reliable  dealer,  with  a  view  to 
introducing  his  stock.  They  are  of  pre- 
ciaelvthe  same  grade  as  is  sold  to  martcet 
gardeners  and  all  desiring  the  best.  The 
enthre  collection  of  twenty  named  varieties 
wiU  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one  new  sub- 
scription at  ^.00. 


All  good  plants.  Grown  in  Maryland. 
Delivery  AprU  16,  postpaid.  This  is  an 
offer  we  are  not  able  to  make  our  friends 
every  week  in  the  year,  and  we  will  be 
mistaken  if  this  Bargain  is  not  taken 
advantage  of  by  thousands. 

18  Peppers,  two  kinds. 

12  Egg  Plants. 

ia  Cauliflower  Snowl>all. 

12  Tomatoes,  two  kinds,  select. 

50  Cabbage  or  Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

50  liettnce,  two  kinds. 

148  choice  vegetable  plants,  and  Ambbi- 
CAN  Gardening  one  year,  to  a  NEW 
name,  for  only  $1.00. 

Offor  No.  49. 

Sent,    postpaid,  for  ONE 
NBW  subscription  at  SI. 

|M||  SUMMER  BEDDING 

ISO  oiv  liiiiJis 


*7^ 


„Oiie  M.  Beet.  Eclipse ;  <me  pkt.  Cabbage, 

Efriy  Wakefield  ;  one  pkt.  Cabbage,  Early 
riat  Dutch ;  one  pkt.  Cabbage,  Savoy  Early; 
«je!  pkt.  Cabbage,  Savoy  Late ;  one  pkt. 
Cauliflower,  Erfurt;  one-half  oz.  Carrot, 
out  Long  Nantes ;  one  pkt.  Celery,  Paris 
X tUpw ;  one  oz.  Sweet  Com,  Early  Mam- 
nwth ;  one  pkt.  Cucumber,  White  Spine ; 
one  pkt.  Onions,  Early  Flat,  Red  or  White; 
ow  pkt.  Parsley,  Double  Curled ;  one  pkt. 
ifwnce.  Summer  Blonde;  onepkt.  Radish, 
fwly  White  Tipped;  one  pkt.  Tomato, 
^e;one  pkt.  Spinach,  viroflay;  one 
^t.  Squash,1Sarly  Bush;  one  pkt.  Turnip, 
^*  TopjLonepkt.  Rutobaga,  Champion ; 
one  pkt.  New  "Victoria  Spinach. 


These  bulbs  make  beautiful  borders  for 
summer  flower  beds,  as  well  as  attractive 

E>t  plants.  The  collection  includes  150 
uloB  in  equal  proportions  of  the  four 
following  varieties,  named,  and  in  separate 
packets  * 

^ALIS  OEPPEI  ALBA.- White. 
OXALiS  DEPPEI  R0SEA.->Old  rose  or  salmon. 
OXALIS  ERYPHILU  PURPUREA.-Purple. 
OXALIS  LASLANDRA.-Crimson.    Tall,  fine  pal- 
mate leaves. 

Offer  No,  57. 

6HRYSANTNEMUMS 

For  one  new  subscription  and  $1.00,  we 
will  forward,  postpaid, 

A  Collection  of  36  Plants. 

All  different; 
prize-winning  va- 
rieties, comprised 
in  great  part  of 
last  year's  novel- 
ties, in  all  shades 
of  color  and  types 
of  bloom. 

This  offer  comes 
from  a  noted 
grower,  and  we 
hope  to  receive  a 
great  many  orders 
tor  this  collection. 


Offor  No.  40. 

FLOWERING  PLANTS 

All  ready  to  set  oat. 

This  is  a  collec- 
tion which  every- 
body should  be 
sure  to  obtain. 
It  only  requires 
one  NEW  sub- 
scription to  be- 
come the  pos- 
sessor of  all  the 
plants  here  men- 
tioned Ready 
for  delivery  May 
1st.  Postpaid. 
Grown  in  Mary- 
land. Save  time 
growing  from 
seed  and  get  this 
lot  all  ready  to 
set  out. 


10  AntirrhlnumSf 

choice  mixed. 
10  Asters,  mixed. 
10  China     Pinks, 

mixed. 
10  Cosmos,        choice 

mixed. 
10  Petonias,  mixed. 


10  Phlox  Drum- 
mondll,  mixed. 

10  Marlflrold£ldora. 

10  Scabfosa,  mixed 
choice. 

10  Zinnias,  mixed 
choice. 

10  Scarlet  Sage. 


100  Choice  Flowering  Plants  and  Ambri- 
CAN  Gardening,  one  year,  to  a  NEW 
name,  for  only  $1.00. 

Offer  No.  50. 


Every  country  and 
suburban  home 
needs  a  vinery,  and 
those  who  avail 
themselves  of  the 
offer  which  follows 
will  be  well  satisfled 
and  pleased  for 
years  to  come  with 
the  result  A  grower 
offers: 

Affawam, 

liindley, 

Briirbton, 

Worden, 

Niagara, 

Moore^s  Early. 

Your  choice  of  Ten  one-year  vines,  all  of 
one  variety,  or  three  each  of  three  of  the 
above  sorts,  for  only  one  new  subscription. 
Forwarded  postpaid. 


%W«: 


Offer  No.  52. 

COimotlODOlHOWIIIIiilllllli 

Sent,  postpaid, 
for  one  new  sub- 
scr iption  to 
American  Gar- 
dening. The  fol- 
lowing list  em- 
braces 16  varieties 
of  choice  flower 
seeds;  fresh  and 
true  to  name, 
eight  of  which  are 
of5  cent  packets, 
six  of  10  cent 
packets,  and  two 
of  15  cent  packets 
valued  in  all  at 
$1.80.  This  col- 
lection is  offered 
by  a  reliable 
grower,  in  whom  we  have  full  confidence. 

Nasturtium,  Dwarf 

mixed 
Poppy,    Carnation 

flowered,  mixed 
Sweet  Peas,  Eck- 

ford's  mixed 
Heliotrope 
I<arkspur,  Dwarf 

double 
Cob»a  Soandens 
Zinnia,     Donble, 

mixed 
Ijobells  eompacta 


Alyssum,  Sweet 

Asters,  mixed 

Cosmos,  Large 
Flowered 

Calendula,  Price  of 
Orange 

Calllopsis,  mixed 

Datura,  Double, 
mixed 

Carnation  Marguer- 
ite, finest  double 
mixed 

Mignonette  Maohet 
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Successful 


growers   of  fruits,   berries, 

and  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 

know  that  the  largest  yields  and 
best  quality  are  produced  by 
the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
containing  at  least  io%  of 

Actual  Potash. 

Without  the  liberal  use  of  Pot- 
ash on  sandy  soils,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  grow  fruits,  berries  and 
vegetables  of  a  quality  that  will 
command  the  best  prices. 

AW  xibpyi  PiJta,jh[— E.hi;  reiuk&of  j[i  me  by  actual  ex- 

perimeiit  on  ih^  best  fanria  in   (be  United  Suitt^— ti 

told  in  a  little  bfjok  whicb  we  pubtiilN  and  will  i^iadly 

Wul  fr«e  lo  any  farmer  in  Am?nra  wbo  will  wgte  fi >r  It, 

GERMAN  ICALI  WORKS, 

gj  Nasiiau  St.^  Kcw  Vork, 

mention  Ainerii^an  Oardenln^  wh^'^i  vuu   wrlTf* 


^-m^ 


Jhe  advance 
of  civilization 


fLtA 


5CO 


oaf 

sKf5 


rm 


cXE 


SCO 


Flood  Sufferers— Attenf ion. 


'I'liu^rwho  On-  Ml  forfunuT*!  as  to  hjivs*  Pattr- 
ftfici- In  tiHi*  win  iijiunliy  Knd  li  liiiart  tiTtvv  Mw 
watr?  rw  «q  ti'^lcif^.  1  r  tb*-  \nisi^  nrt-  wjished  (m  i.u  will 
nefrt   H'-j>!rcT»'hTnif,    i^nit   vnu    shnuid   ufjilfT   un  ni. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO,,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Men  don  Aaigrlcnn  Qardfrplny  wln&n  you  wrlu 

.„TME  CUMPLHIti». 

BOOK  CHTfLOGDE. 

We  have  jtist  issued  the  most  Select  and 
Complete  Catalogue  ot  Kuuks  on  Hurttcul- 
ttiral  and  Allied  Subjects,  ev<?r  published. 
Tbe  catalogues  o(  ibe  various  book  pub- 
lisher of  this  country  as  well  as  of  Europe, 
h«ve  be«n  carefully  gone  through,  and  such 
works  taken  therefrom  as  were  considered 
suitable  for  our  patrons. 

This  catalogue  contain!^  96  pageSt  and 
embraces 

...BOOKS  ,„ 

The    Lover   of    Plants   and 

Flowers 
The  Fruit  Grower 
The  Nurseryman 
The  Private  Gardener 
The  Market  Gardener 
The  Seedsman 
The  Farmer 
The  Poultry  Keeper 
The  Student  of  Botany,  En- 
tomglofcy  aiid  Ornithology 
and  th«  Student  ot  Natme  in  general,  In  Uct 

BOOKS  FOR  EVBRYBODY 

interested  in  the  science  atid  prsutice  of 
mral  economy. 

A  select  clubbing  list  of  periodicals,  hnme 
and  foreign^  is  also  furnished,  through  which 
a  considerable  saving  may  be  effected  in 
tbeir  purchase. 

This  handy  catalogue  will  be  sent  on 
application,  accompanied  by  a  two-cent 
stamp.    Address 

.A.T.DELIMtREPTG.  IXDPUB.GO.Ltd. 

p.  O.  Box  1691,  N«w  Tork. 


1)P.^' 


.^JSI 


HE5 


is  marked  by 
the  sale  of 

SAPOLIO. 


roj. 


T^ 


TT-r-S-^^SS-     -^-S-T    —     —    ■—     -y-r^    —    —     —    —    —    T—     ^TTT'3--5'^T 

[lill^k  iltld  C^tllf  f^M/  An  Illustrated  monthly  for  the  ad- 
»^fil  II  if  I  Iff  UVIll%f%l  ^*  vancement  of  Art  out  of  doors,  Prac- 
■  ♦»»♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»»#♦♦»#♦♦♦♦♦  tical  articles  of  permanent  value  bf 
compf'ient  aiitliaritii"!^  <in  subjrf'ts  (if  sp^ciiil  iiiiiTest  to  C^^mmlsslofierSt  Trvs- 
teee  and  Superintendents  of  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  and  those  interested  in  Tree 
Planting  and  Town  and  Village  Improvements,  Plans  of  Parks  or  CemeterteN 
tint]  their  architectural  and  lancl!^caj>e  it  lUiii't'S,  jllustrated  every  month.  Suhscnp- 
ticm  filXiC^  a  ye^r,      R.  J.  HAtOHT,  Publisher,  334   [learbom  Street,  Chtcofo. 

^'lptltlot1  AiiMrlcAii  QArdfrnliia  whtu  jit^i  writ* 
ASK  IfOUR  SEED  DKAI^KB  FOR| 

SLUG-SHOT 

TO    DEi^TROT 

Currant  ind  Cabbigo  Wormi,  Potito  Buqs,  Cucumbtr  Flees,   Role 

Licfl  and  Slugtt  Lice  on  CatUe,  FowU,  Etc 
S],Uij  ^iifJt  «til.li:H  to-dmy  ttm   muHt  «Lqcc^t»tii|  {TonerAl  Iri^t'rtk'tde 
la  the  wurld  rarqHQioiv  VEtpETAHLE)«^  PariTM  oh  Plovspchh^     It  Ih 
put  up  Iti  vftHoum  stmd  parkLqes  to  suit  mil  w*ntfl,      Wi^  prtpare  *U  i  HAl>i:  uaHK- 

ftortaof  TNSKCTTtriDtH  add  Fi'srntTriRJi  rorsfprayln^  ot  Irk  powrtcr.    OHAPK  DUST— Powder  for  dn^^- 
lii£  UUdew  on  Kfm^s  niiil  Oi>qftelji*frif».      Tf  ymi  have  irnu hit*  with  luspdtB  nr  B]!iihte^  write  and  v«  irlll 
try  t4>be1pyou.    8<^nrl  a  posi fil  fur  pamphaet  tn  B.  IIA>1^lnM>.   FinfakllUnn-flnds^Dt  N?«r  Tart, 
Mention  Amerli^&n  O&rdenlng  irhfin  joti  mite. 


Before  buying  Seeds 
you  should  write  for 


IIRPFP^  FARM  ANNUAL  ibIt 

^^■■"     ■■i™   ^^  Tiie  nV.HT  MEEDS  that  Cirawl 


Iftindri^l-^   oT    ill]usTritri"!i[i?    with    rfmHrkabk'    JTEW 

W.  ATLEE    BURPEE   ^  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


Meotloii  AmtzteftD  Qtkrtt&aing  when  fwi  wiiU. 
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Flowers  from  Seed  Sown  Now. 

Under  the  title  of  popular  flowers  which  will  bloom  in  the 
garden,  this  coming  summer  and  autumn,  from  seeds  sown 
from  now  to  about  June  i.  Mr.  H.  F.  Michell  read  before 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  the  following  : 

The  popular  Sweet  Alyssum  is  an  excellent  border  plant. 
The  best  variety  is  Little  Gem,  which  grows  only  five  inches 
high  and  forms  a  mass  of  white  carpet-like  effect.  The  seed- 
lings should  be  thin- 
ned out  considerably 
to  give  them  the  best 
chance  of  a  dwarf, 
even  growth.  The 
sell  must  be  sandy 
and  rather  poor  if 
you  wish  to  keep  the 
variety  true  to  name. 
Asters  are  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory 
garden  flowers  on  ac- 
count of  the  display 
they  produce.  They 
are  very  easily  grown 
from  seed  sown  in  the 
garden.  They,  also, 
should  be  thinned  out 
to  stand  a  foot  apart, 
to  give  them  all  the 
room  they  need  for 
their  proper  develop- 
ment. I  consider  the 
variety  called  Sem- 
ple's Chrysanthemum 
flowered  or  Branching 
(see  fig.  89),  the  best 
fill  around  outdoor 
Aster.  The  seed  can 
now  be  had  in  sepa- 
rate colors,  in  shell 
pink,  white,  and  red. 
The  light  blue  is  a 
beautiful  color,  also  found  in  this  class,  which  is  obtained  by 
purchasing  a  packet  of  mixed  Semple's  Aster  seed.  Next  to 
Semple's,  theTruffaut's  Pae*ny  flowered  variety  is  considered 
the  best.  This  can  be  had  in  pink,  white,  blue,  purple,  and 
trimson.  Semple's  and  Truffaut's  are  excellent,  in  fact,  the 
best  sorts  for  cutting,  as  they  produce  the  blooms  on  long 
stems.  The  Victeria,  Comet,  and  Jewel  Asters  art  also  very 
choice  and  should  be  sown  where  a  good  collection  of  Asters 
is  wanted.      Asters   like    a    rich,   well   prepared    soil    and 


Fio.  8g.— SAMPLE'S  Chrysanthemum  Flowered  Aster. 


plenty  of  water,  after  the  seedlings  are  three  or  four  inches 
high. 

Balsams,  or  Lady  Slippers  are  rather  old  fashioned,  but 
they  fill  up  space,  and  if  the  best  strain  is  purchased  they  are 
quite  beautiful. 

Calendulas,  or  better  known  as  English  Pot  Marigolds,  give 
a  bright  effect  in  the  flower  garden.  The  flowers  are  very 
showy.    The  best  sorts  are  Prince  of  Orange,  Sulphurea  and 

Grandiflera.  It  is  a 
very  satisfactory  plant 
to  raise  from  sised  and 
never  fails. 

Candytuft,  the  Giant 
Empress,  bears  very 
large  trusses  of  pure 
white  flowers  and  they 
are  excellent  for  cut- 
ting. If  you  wish  es- 
pecially large  spikes, 
disbud  all  but  three 
to  a  plant,  give  them 
plenty  of  water  and  a 
small  quantity  of 
liquid  manure  once  a 
week. 

Carnations,  the 
Marguerite  class,  will 
bloom  profusely  dur- 
ing September  and 
October,  if  seed  is 
sown  now.  Thestrain 
which  is  now  sent  out 
produces  almost  all 
very  double  flowers 
of  every  color,  and 
will  give  good  satis- 
faction as  a  garden 
flower. 

Cockscomb,  the 
comb  type,  is  the  most 
desirable  for  a  good 
effect.  The  best  variety  is  the  Empress,  a  rich  crimson  and 
the  largest  of  all,  Queen  of  the  Dwarfs  is  also  a  very  showy 
sort.  Cockscombs  do  best  in  light  sandy  and  rather  poor  soil. 
Corn  Flowers  (CentaureaCyanus),  or  sometimes  called  Blue 
Bottle,  Bachelor's  Button,  and  Ragged  Robin,  are  very 
easily  grown  from  seed.  The  best  variety  is  the  Emperor 
William,  which  is  a  beaut  ful  rich  blue.  The  other  colors  are 
pink,  red,  yellow,  and  white. 
Chrysanthemum,  the  Painted  Daisy  variety,  (C.  Burridge- 
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anum)  is  a  veiy  showy  and  desirable 
flower  to  grow  for  cutting,  and  it  blooms 
very  freely  from  seed  sown  m  May. 

Cosmos.— This  is,  without  a  doubt, 
one  of  the  most  desirable  flowers  for 
autumn  blooming.  Seeds  can  be  sown 
at  any  time  before  May  15th  to  have 
blooming  plants  in  the  autumn.  Poor, 
sandy  soil  is  most  suitable  for  Cosmos, 
to  produce  plenty  of  flowers.  A  number 
of  people  complain  of  Cosmos  growing 
too  tall.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  have 
Cosmos  remain  under  Ave  feet  is  to 
pinch  or  cut  back  the.  shoots  continually 
until  September  ist;  another  way  is  to 
bend  the  plants  over,  nearly  touching 
the  ground,  and  then  pin  them  down 
with  wires.  They  will  root  at  neai-ly 
every  joint,  and  bloom  proiusely  in 
a  dwarler  habit. 

I  have  seen  a  row  of  100  feet  treated 
in  this  way,  and  the  result  was  a  display 
resembling  a  hedge  four  feet  high,  and 
trimmed  in  perfect  even  shape. 

Calliopsis  or  Coreopsis  is  a  free- flower- 
ing annual  and  is  usually  found  in  mixed 
or  old  fashioned  gardens.  The  *•  Golden 
Wave"  variety  is  the  most  showy  one, 
although  the  mixed  sorts  are  very  de- 
sirable for  a  varied  color  effect. 

Cypress  Vine  is  the  neatest  of  all  small 
foliage  running  vines.  The  seeds  should 
be  sown  as  early  after  April  15th  as 
possible,  because  they  germinate  rather 
slowly. 

Dahlias. — The  single,  large-flowering 
type  gives  the  best  results  from  seed,  as 
they  bloom  eight  weeks  after  the  seed 
is  sown.  I  would  advise  every  owner 
of  a  large  garden  to  have  some  of  the 
new  large-flowering  single  Dahlias.  The 
effect  is  ve^ry  pleasing,  and  they  serve 
excellently  as  cut  flowers,  especially  if 
the}'  are  cut  before  they  are  out  in  full 
bloom.  THe  flowers  last  much  longer  if 
cut  in  that  condition  and  placed  in  water. 

Dianthus  or  Pinks.— The  Japan  varie- 
ties are  the  choicest  in  colors.  The 
China  are  also  very  desirable  on  account 
of  their  free  flowering  qualities.  They 
are  very  successfully  and  quickly  grown 
from  seed. 

Everlasting  Flowers,  sometimes  called 
Immortelles,  are  great  favorites  with 
some  folks.  The  Helichrysum  is  the 
most  satisf actorv  species  and  the  Acro- 
cliniums,  Gomphrenas  and  Rhodanthes 
make  up  tho  leaders  in  Everlasting 
Flowers. 

Grasses.— The  earliest  and  most  satis- 
factory ones  to  raise  from  seed  are  the 
Bromus,  Briza,  Pennisetum  and  Stipa. 

Gaillardia  is  a  free  flowering  favorite, 
as  it  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  and  can  be 
used  nicely  as  a  cut  flower.  The  Picta 
type  is  the  annual  variety,  and  blooms  in 
about  eight  weeks  from  seed.  The 
Grandiflora  type  is  one  of  the  very  best 
all-around  perennials  we  have,  and  will 
please  everybody  who  grows  it.  Seed 
of  the  Grandiflora  can  be  sown  in  Sep- 
tember, and  it  will  bloom  the  following 
summer. 

Helianthus  or  Sunflowers  have  become 
great  favorites,  that  is,  the  single  black 
eyed  sorts.  The  best  up-to-date  is  Cue. 
Stella,  which  produces  plants  of  good 
form  and  covered  with  long- stemmed 
flowers  which  can  be  advantageously 
used  for  cut  flowers.  Sunflowers,  as  the 
name  implies,  should  be  g^wn  in  a 
sunny  situation  in  the  garden.  They 
bloom  about  seven  or  eight  weeks  after 
the  seed  is  sown,  and  willkeep on  bloom- 
ing until  lato  in  the  autumn. 

Hollyhocks.— Seed  should  be  sown  in 
June  and  July  to  secure  good  strong 
plants  to  bloom  the  following  summer. 

Ipomoeas  or  large  flowering  Morning 
Glories  have  improved  very  much  of 
late,  especially  the  New  Japanese  sorts, 
which  are  reallv  beautiful,  and  will  be 


sure  to  be   used    now  extensively  for 
covering  verandas,  porches,  etc. 

Marigolds. — Everybody  knows  them, 
but  a  large  number  of  people  object  to 
them  on  account  of  their  peculiar  fra- 
grance. They  are,  nevertheless,  very 
showy  and  especially  desirable  for 
border  for  a  vegetable  garden.  The 
African  sorts  usually  grow  tall.  The 
French  are  the  dwarfa.  One  of  the  very 
best  Marigolds  is  the  single  variety 
called  '*L?gion  of  Honor,"  which  is 
very  dwarf.  The  color  of  the  flower  is 
rich  yellow  with  a  large  crimson  blotch 
on  each  leaf.  Marigolds  must  be  grown 
in  rather  p3or  sandy  soil. 

Mignonette  is  very  popular,  easily 
grown  from  seed ;  and  nearly  everybody 
who  has  a  flower  garden  nas  it.  The 
very  best  for  garden  use  is  the  Machet ; 
it  produces  a  large  thick  spike.  Should 
you  wish  especially  large  spikes,  treat  it 
like  Candytuft;  that  is,  disbud  the  plant 
to  three  flowers  stems.  Mignonettes 
flourish  in  well  prepared  and  rather  rich 
deep  soil. 

Nasturtiums  are  divided  into  two 
classes.  The  tall  or  climbing  species 
are  used  for  vases,  hanginjit  baskets, 
trellises  and  fences.  The  Madame  Gun 
ther  Hybrids  are  now  considered  the 
showiest  and  best,  as  the  flowers  are 
much  larger  and  a  greater  assortment  of 
colors  is  found  amongst  them  than  in  the 
older  type. 

The  Dwarf  or  Tom  Thumb  Nasturti- 
ums are  indispensable  for  the  usual 
garden  borders  and  beds.  A  great  show 
can  be  had  irom  them,  and  no  annual 
will  fcive  more  satisfactory  results. 
Nasturtiums  do  best  in  a  sandy  and 
rather  poor  soil  Thev  should  also  be 
planted  where  there  is  plenty  of  sun. 
The  newest  and  dwarf  est  of  the  Tom 
Thumbs  is  the  Lilliput  species.  They 
grow  only  about  six  inches  high  and  are 
nearly  covered  with  their  beautiful  richly 
colored  blooms.  Nasturtiums  are  con- 
sidered to  be  the  easiest  flower  to  be 
raised  from  seed. 

Nicotiana  is  a  very  showy  annual. 
The  flowers  are  very  sweetly  scented, 
pure  white. 

Pansies. — The  best  time  to  sow  seed 
for  early  winter  blooming  is  in  July  and 
August,  in  shaded  frames.  Sow  the 
seed  in  September  (in  shaded  frames, 
also)  for  early  spring  flowering.  Seed 
may  also  be  sown  in  February  and 
March  for  June  Mooming.  Pansies 
thrive  best  and  produce  the  largest 
flowers  if  the  soil  is  well  prepared  and 
enriched  with  manure.  If  you  wish 
extra  large  blooms  it  is  necessary  to 
purchase  seed  of  the  '*  Giant "  type  only, 
from  which,  if  properly  handled,  and  the 
plants  given  a  little  liquid  manure 
three  times  a  week  when  the  flower  buds 
are  about  to  develop,  you  can  have  the 
largest  flowers  possible  to  procure. 

Petunia  is  a  very  free  flowering  and 
most  satisfactory  annual.  The  large 
flowering  types,  such  as  **  Giants  of 
California,"  Giant  Fringed  and  Mottled, 
are  considered  to  be  the  very  best  for 
vases,  hanging  baskets,  and  also  for  the 
garden.  The  Dwarf  or  Inimitable  is  an 
elegant  plant  for  edgings  or  borders. 
Tho  douDles  are  also  very  desirable  on 
account  of  the  large  and  perfect  flowers 
they  produce.  Petunias  are  classed 
among  the  annuals  which  produce  the 
greatest  amount  of  blooms  and  therefore 
are  ver}^  desirable.  Do  not  have  the 
soil  rich  for  Petunias,  as  that  would 
produce  too  much  foliage  and  fewer 
flowers. 

Phlox  Drummondi,  a  very  showy  class 
of  annuals,  is  well  known  to  everybody. 
«Sow  seed  of  the  Grandiflora  varieties 
for  a  display  and  for  cutting.  The 
dwarf  or  compact  sorts  are  excellent  for 
borders  or  edgings.      Phloxes    do   not 


requi((e  rich  soil  if  you  wish  pleci)  cf 
flowers,  but  the  soil  should  be  well 
worked. 

Poppies.— This  great  favorite  anntial 
is  admired  by  every  one.  It  blooms  so 
profusely  that  it  is  never  out  of  bloom 
jrom  June  until  October.  The  best  of 
the  single  sorts  is  the  *'Fayal,"  one  ot 
California's  improvements  on  the  well 
known  "Shirley." 

The  ••Tulip"  Poppy  is  the  best  large 
scarlet  annual  variety ;  then  we  have 
the  Danebrog,  Umbrosum,  and  a  large 
number  of  otner  single  sorts.  Of  the 
double  Poppies,  the  car  nation,  flowered 
species  are  the  choicest;  they  come  in 
all  the  colors  imaginable. 

The>hardy  perennial  Poppies  will  give 
the  greatest  satisfaction  to  flower  loven, 
on  account  of  their  largo  size  and  hhl- 
Itant  4ffect.  The  best  of  this  class  is 
the  Iceland  or  **Nudicaule"  type,  which 
is  really  very  handsome,  and  no  garden 
should  be  without  it.  The  Oriental  type 
is  also  very  choice,  and  is  of  larger 
size. than  the  Nudicaule  or  Iceland. 

Seed  of  annual  Poppies  should  be  sown 
after  April  15th,  where  the5'  are  intend- 
ed to  grow,  as  they  cannot  safely  be 
transplanted:  thin  them  out  to  avoid 
over-crowding.  Seed  of  the  perennial 
Poppies  should  be  sown  in  September. 
in  frames  or  in  a  sheltered  position.  The 
seedlings,  before  winter  sets  in,  should 
be  covered  with  straw  or  litter,  which 
must  be  removed  after  danger  of  heavy 
frost  is  over. 

Ricinus  or  Castor  Oil  Bean  is  a  stately 
plant  for  effect  in  center  of  Canna  and 
other  large  groups.  The  ••Cambodia" 
is  the  showiest  and  best  shaped;  it  is 
very  brightly  and  richly  colored.  The 
very  tall  varieties  are  tho  "Borbon- 
iensis"and  *' Sanguineus."  The*' Zan- 
zibar" is  also  a  great  addition ;  it  is  a  very 
strong  grower  and  attains  a  large  site. 

Salpiglossis  is  a  beautiful  annual,  and 
will  please  all  who  grow  it,  on  acconnt 
of  its  fancy-marked  flowers  resembling 
a  veined  Petunia. 

Scabiosa  is  one  of  my  favorites.  It 
grows  very  easily  from  seed,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  graceful  flowers  for  using  as 
a  cut  flower.  They  can  be  had  in  all  the 
colors,  pink,  blue,  yellow,  white,  maroon 
and  variegated. 

Sweet  Peas  should  be  sown  early,  say 
in  March  and  April,  in  well  prepared 
deep  soil,  which  should  be  rattier  rich. 
Several  systems  of  sowing  the  seed  to 
achieve  the  best  results  are  recommcned. 
The  best  is  shallow  planting,  say  two 
inches  deep.  Tho  soil  of  tho  treocb 
should  first  be  pressed  down  fairly  well; 
in  fact,  it  is  best  if  trod  down  by  the 
feet;  then  make  the  drill  and  sow  the 
seed.  The  Bckford's  varieties  are  the 
most  satisfactory  on  account  of  their 
large  flowers.  The  list  of  sorts  is  very 
large. 

Zinnias  or  Youth  and  Old  Age  are  a 
very  showy  and  popular  class  of  annuals, 
growing  ver}'  easily  from  Feed  sown  in 
April  and  May.  The  best  varieties  are 
the  Poropone,  the  Giant  or  Robusta  and 
tho  Zebra  or  Striped,  which  all  grow 
about  15  inches  or  over  in  height.  Thtf 
**Tom  Thumb"  Zinnias  are  a  beaatifnl 
acquisition  for  border  work,  as  they 
hardly  ever  grow  over  12  inches  in 
height. 

In  making  a  selection  from  the  flowers 
above-mentioned,  the  amateur  gardener 
is  sure  of  success  if  reasonable  care  is 
exercised  to  sow  the  seeds  in  suitable 
and  well  prepared  soil,  and  to  treat 
according  to  directions.  All  blossom 
very  freely  and  they  all  repay  the  care 
given  them  by  a  wealth  of  bloom  that 
will  prove  a  constant  delight  from  their 
first  flowering  period  until  the  approach 
of  winter. 
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86#A  Beds.— P«ft  cotnvettience,  seed  beds 
afaonld  now  be  pttfiared  for  the  sowing  of 
various  seeds  in  order  to  secure  plants  for 
saccessional  ftse« 

CanUflowera  and  Cabbac*  shoald  be  sown. 
Earl^  Snowball  is  the  best  general-purpose 
cauliflower.  Algiers  is  a  nae  variety  ior 
late  use,  as  It  grows  to  a  iitrge  siae.  Early 
Summer  and  uenderson"^  Sticcession  cab- 
bages being  excellent  for  second  early  and 
ganeral  crop,  growing  to  a  large  slsa,  hard 
«nd  solid,  makingcoanparativ^ely  few  leaves; 
«nd  being  planted  closer  than  the  larger 
sorts,  will  give  more  weight  to  the  acre; 
and  for  winter  mse  will  keep  better.  A 
sowing  should  also  be  made  of  the  Drum- 
head Savoy,  a  favorite  with  many,  being 
excellent  for  vise  in  the  fsU. 

Bmsaels  SipffMts.^Tbe  Balldeth  is  the 
b«st  variety  «f  sprouts,  and  if  planted  upon 
^ound  that  has  been  only  moderately  en- 
Tiched,  the  "best  resnits  win  follow,  the 
-sprouts  g^e^wing  mere  solid  and  numerous. 


I>waif  Qceea  CorM  Kale  is  a  useful  winter 
green,  very  hardy^  and  may,  with  slight 
protectjion,  be  kept  eutside  all  winter.  It  is 
a  vegetable  growing  in  popular  favor  for 
this  purpose. 

Celery  te  Wteter.— Make  a  sowing  now  of 
suitable  varieties  lor  winter  use.  These 
will  give  plants  for  transplanting  to  follow 
some  of  the  early  crops  in  July  and  August. 
Sandringham  White,  Giant  Pascal,  and 
London  Ked  ave  the  best  in  our  experience 
for  keeping  and  eating  qualities;  being 
8«flid,  (cnsp  and  of  fine  flavor.  A  moist  cool 
aitnation  shotdd  be  select'Od  for  the  celery 
seed  bed.  We  prefer  to  sow  the  seed  in 
•drills  one-half  inch  in  depth,  covering  with 
■clean  sanfl  e>r  sandy  soil,  making  compact 
■by  the  use  of  the  back  of  spade  or  small 
roller;  the  seeds  will  easily  push  through  the 
'sand,  which  will  not  bake  hard,  and  any 
-watering  that  may  be  done  win  penetrate 
•quickly  to  the  roots. 

'Cvcmnhen  and  HalsM.  —  Make  another  , 
-sowing  now  to  follow  the  first,  and  in  case  ; 
of  failure  of  the  latter  for  some  reason,  | 
make  another  sowing  in  the  same  hills  as  < 
the  first,  as  advised  in  a  previous  issue.  i 

Sarly  Smuan  Squash.  —  These,  if  any 
-^ere  started  for  early  in  the  hotbeds  or 
Ijrreonhouse,  should  sow  be  iflanted  out. 
*Some  means  should  be  convenient  for  their 
protection  during  cold  weather,  as  we  will 
be  subject  to  cold  snaps  for  some  time  yet. 
In  the  absence  of  plants,  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  the  same  man«er  as  cucumbers. 

Cardeena.— Make  a  sowing  where  it  is  to 
rsmain,  one  or  two  good  rows  being  usually 
sofl&cient  for  private  use.  Make  drills  four 
feet  apart,  to  allow  of  enough  space  to  «arth 
up  later. 

Tender  Plants.— These  should  now  receive 
•constant  attention,  being  grown  on  steadily 
without  check.  Give  air  abundantly  when- 
ever the  weather  is  warm,  and  protect 
from  cold  winds  and  weather. 

W.  M,  Edwah^s,  N.  Y. 


For  fAwtktting  Produce. 

Many  KAttivners  and  farmers  have 
discovered  that  much  more  money  is 
made  by  selling  their  produce  at  first 
bands  from  door  to  door  than  by  stUing 
to  merchants  or  commission  men.  A 
convenient  wagon  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance if  one  is  thus  to  market  his 
produce.  Such  a  wagon  is  shown  in  the 
cut  given  herewith  (ng,  90).  It  is  * '  low- 
hung,"  and  has  its  lower  part  boxed  in 
and  floored  ov«r.  Access  is  h«d  to  this 
enclosed  space  by  raising  the  driver's 
scat  in  front  by  a  door  on  each  side  in 
tbe  middle,  and  by  two  doors  in  the 
rear.  At  one  side  two  drawers  are 
shown.  One  of  these  is  most  convenient 
for  carrying  tbo  Hat  fyarclhn>ent  covered 
prints  of  butter  to  market,  carrying  the 
drawer  to  the  customer's  door  to  avoid 
handling.  The  other  can  be  used  for 
eggs,  using  tbe  ordinary  pasteboard 
fillers  placed  one  ttpon  another.  The 
rearoanbave  drawers  or  not,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  produce  to  be  carried. 
Above  the  rear  doors  are  two  metal 
'*o^n  wort"  doors,  that  hold  in  the 
vegetables  or  otiier  articles  that  are  piled 
im  loosely  in  the  wagon's  top.  The 
center  of  this  top  space  is  easily  reached 
fDom  tbe  canvas  door  m  either  side.    The 


Pio.  4)o,^%lL  Markstino  Wagon. 

top  is,  of  course,  covered  with  canvas, 
And  should  laave  the  name  of  the  farm 
painted  upon  each  side,  with  the  nature 
of  the  goods  carried.  This  will  adver- 
tise  and  enlarge  one's  trade.       W.  D. 


Prait  Prsesects  in  lleL—David  J.  Cum- 
mings,  one  of  the  largest  peach  growtrs  hi 
Delaware,  says  that  the  peach  trees  of  Dela- 
ware were  hurt  very  little  by  tbe  recent 
cold  snap.  "  The  orchards  are  full  enough, 
and  the  fruit  is  apparently  extra  fine.  The 
peaches  now  are  pretty  well  out  of  danger 
in  this  section,  and  I  expect  a  satisfactory 
yield." 

Daasville,  N.  T.—The  damage  done  here 
by  the  recent  frost  is  not  so  extensive  as 
was  at  first  anticipated.  Only  a  few  of  the 
early  varieties  of  peaches  and  cherries 
suffered.  Crawfords  and  all  the  late  vari- 
eties of  peaches  are  blossoming  in  great  pro- 
fusion. Pears,  apricots,  prunes  and  plums 
are  heavily  budded  for  blossoming.  Grow- 
ers, generally  in  this  vicinity  think  the  pros- 
pect for  a  large  erop  of  the  fruits  mentioned 
IS  very  fair. 

Palmyra,  N.  7.— It  is  believed  that  the 
peach  crop  wilt  be  very  light  on  account  of 
the  recent  cold  wave. 


Chfysafltiiemums. 

Cuttings  intended  for  bench  work  may 
be  rooted  any  time  from  now  for  the  next 
six  weeks,  though  If  the  cuttings  are  in  fit 
condition  to  be  taken,  the  sooner  the  better. 
Pine  flowers  can  be,  and  are,  obtained  from 
June  cuttings,  but  many  of  the  dwarfer 
varieties,  as  Mrs.  Jerome  Jones,  Sunder- 
bc»ch,  Zulinda,  etc^,  seem  to  be  benefited 
b^  a  longer  season  of  growth.  Cuttings 
will  root  almost  anywhere  at  this  season. 
The  cold  frame  is  an  excellent  place 
if  the  glass  be  well  shaded.  Remove  lights 
at  night  if  the  weather  be  not  cold. 
Spray  lightly,  and  the  cuttings  will  pick  up 
splendidly  during  the  night. 

Kernels  of  Adviee.^Oon't  let  your  plants 
get  dry.  Don^t  let  them  get  pale  and 
sickly  from  too  much  water.  Wage  war  to 
the  death  on  every  insect  that  comes  along. 
Dust  frequently  with  tobacco  dust.  Pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure.  Give  abun- 
dance of  air  day  and  night.  Aim  to  keep 
plants  sturdy  and  strong.  Syringe  often 
without  getting  soil  too  wet.  Attend  right 
away  to  business  when  plants  need  atten- 
tion. Never  let  anybody's  plants  look 
more  healthy  than  your  own. 

Chas.  Totty,  N.  J. 

In  the  Peach  Belt. — A  correspondent  at 
South  Haven,  Mich.,  reports  that  inside  of 
the  so-called  *•  peach  belt"  a  strip  of  terri- 
tory two  to  four  miles  in  width  bordering 
upon  the  lake,  there  will  be  a  full  crop  with 
the  exception  of  Crawfords  and  a  few  others 
of  the  half-hardy  varieties,  of  which  there 
will  be  only  a  quarter  or  half  crop.  Further 
away  from  lake  influence,  he  says,  there 
will  oe  few  peaches.  Pears,  cherries,  plums. 
grapes  and  all  small  fruits  promise  a  full 
crop. 


Tbe  Fruit  Garden. 

Grapes.— Spray  the  vines  with  Bordeaux 
and  Luudon  pnrple  mixture,  when  the  first 
leaves  are  half  grown,  for  fungous  diseases 
and  for  the  ^ape  vine  flea  beetle,  which  in 
some  localities  is  a  great  pest. 

Bagi^g  Grapes.— There  is  no  question 
about  the  value  of  bagging.  Where  bees 
are  numerous,  two-pound  bags  are  what 
ycm.  need  generally,  although  1  have  found 
It  advisable  to  have  a  few  of  larger  sise  for 
such  bunches  as  tbe  Brighton  bears.  Order 
the  bags  now  and  use  them  as  soon  as  the 
berries  are  formed.  Keep  the  ground  well 
cultivated,  and  thus  save  water  and  labor. 
By  "well  cultivated."  1  mean  peisistently 
killing  the  weeds  before  they  are  large 
enough  to  be  seen.  If  you  do  not  use  a 
horse  cultivator  a  good  man  with  an  iron 
Take  will  cover  a  good-sized  piece  of  land  in 
a  day. 

PUberta  and  Basel  Nuts.— The  most  com- 
mon  of  nuts,  yet  how  many  can  describe- 
the  process  <  f  development  trom  the  flower 
to  nut?  The  catkms  or  male  flowers  are 
prominent  enough  to  be  noticeable  to  the- 
average  passer-by,  but  I  venture  to  say  that 
not  two  in  twenty  would  notice  the  exquisite 
formation  of  the  female  flowers.  Keep  re- 
moved all  suckers  from  the  roots,  and  short-^ 
en  very  strong  shoots,  so  as  to  producer- 
medium  to  small  wood. 

LslbelB.- Look  ever  the  new  stock,  and' 
k»osen  the  label  wires.  Why  is  it  necessary 
<in  the  nurseries)  to  put  the  wire  about  the 
maia  stem,  or  one  of  the  principal  branches, 
and  twist  it  until  there  is  no  more  to  twist  ?? 
Someone  seems  to  have  more  time  to  spare 
than  wire  to  twist,  or  have  the  nurscryineni 
■am  axe  to  grind  ? 

Oherriea.  —  Apply  Bordeaux  when  the 
tflow^rs  have  fallen,  adding  to  50  gallons  of 
the  tnixture,  3  ounces  of  London  purple, 
and  fhree  times  that  amount  of  lime  ((or: 
cttTonlio  aad  fruit  rot). 

J-  HOLt.0WAY,  L.  I. 


Why  Some  Fail. 

Any  <eae  would  think,  if  they  saw  the 
amoont  of  stock  shipped  from  the  great: 
imafiy  nurseries,  that  the  country  would/ 
soon  be  flooded  with  all  sorts  of  fruits,  th* 
fact  of  it  is,  that  there  is  not  more  thair 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  that  comes  to 
bearing,  the  other  seventy-five  per  cent. 
are  a  failure,  and  why?  The  majority  who 
4>rder  stock  have  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
one  ordered  from,  as  he  is  supposed  to 
know  all  about  fruit-growing,  and  right 
here  is  where  all  disappointment  comes  in, 
seventy* five  per  cent,  of  those  who  take 
orders  for  nursery  stock,  know  nothing 
about  nursery  work  or  fruit-growing,  except 
what  they  pick  up  in  catalogues,  which 
little  knowledge  together  with  a  glib  tongue, 
and  plenty  of  vind,  makes  such  always 
ready  with  good  (?)  advice.  Such  a  man 
always  has  trees  for  any  location,  and  of 
bearing  size,  wonderful  qualities,  etc.  Give 
him  the  order,  and  you  will  be  sure  of 
failure. 

Nursery-  stock  needs  as  much  care  as  any 
crop  put  m  the  ground,  without  care  or  at- 
tention, failure  will  result,  no  matter  how 
good  the  stock  is.  There  has  been  such  a 
thing  as  failure  through  kindness,  but  the 
percentage  is  so  small  ttat  it  is  not  worth 
mentioning. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  failure  in  getting 
a  good  price  for  the  fruit.  Tbe  cause  of  it 
is  mostly  in  the  handling  and  putting  it  on 
market,  although  the  poor  commission  man 
is  supposed  to  be  blamed.  Small  unripe 
fruit,  not  graded,  or  over-ripe,  the  use  of 
snide  packages  not  filled  are  very  good 
causes  for  failures. 

I  could  give  a  great  many  more  causes^ 
but  the  better  way  is  to  get  started  aright— 
avoid  cheap  stock  if  you  are  not  sure  of  the 
man  you  think  of  ordering  from,  it  is  far 
better  to  go  500  miles  to  get  your  stock,  or 
order  from  some  old  established  nursery, 
such  can  be  depended  on.— R.  Morrill. 


Mechanicsbnrg,  Pa.— The  apricot  and  peach 
trees  in  this  section  have  suffered  more  or 
less  injury  from  the  recent  cold  snap. 
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Growing  and  Marketing  Straw- 
berries from  the  Qrowers' 
Side. 

Your  readers,  especially  the  city  ones, 
no  doubt  otien  wonder  where  the  great 
quantities  of  strawberries  annually  come 
irom.  Years  ago,  the  •*  strawberry 
patch"  was  common,  but  to-day  it  has 
almost  ceased  to  exist,  and  in  its  stead 
strawberries  are  grewn  by  the  field.  To 
be  sure,  some  growers  have  only  a  few 
acres,  but  the  fields  of  lo,  15,  20,  or  50 
acres  may  be  seen  on  all  sides.  One 
grower,  at  Bridge ville,  Del.,  had  a  field 
of  40  acres  last  season,  as  fine  as  I  ever 
looked  at;  this  year  he  has  75.  The 
planting,  cultivaiion,  and  marketing,  in 
such  fields  are  of  course  on  a  big  scale. 
Plants,  in  many  instances,  are  set  by  a 
machine  which  is  run  by  a  man,  tvco 
boys  and  a  pair  of  horses.  This  sets  a 
row  of  plants  ab3ut  as  fast  as  the  horses 
walk  (at  a  slow  gait),  and  the  boys  can 
feed  in  the  plants.  Each  plant  is 
watered,  and  the  groitnd  rolled  and 
pressed  tight  around  ihe  plant. 

Tae  cultivation  is  with  riding  culti 
vator  in  many  instances,  but  a  good  deal 
of  hand  hoeing,  especially  if  the  ground 
is  fiUhy,  must  be  done.  -  The  plants  are 
a,Uowed  to  make  beds  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inc  hes  wide.  Constant  cultivation  until 
frost  is  given. 

Some  few  growers  mulch;  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  from  100  to  500  hands 
at  work  in  a  big  strawberry  field,  and  as 
a  good  many  shipments  must  be  made 
by  the  early  express  trains,  the  more 
help  the  more  berries  can  be  gotten  off. 
Refrigerator  cars  are  largely  used,  es- 
pecially for  the  distant  markets,  which 
cannot  be  reached  in  one  day,  but  for 
near  by  markets  the  plain  fruit  car  is 
used  entirely.  Berries  shipped  by  freight 
carry  better  than  tho  le  sent  by  express, 
as  they  are  not  jostled  about,  as  is  the 
case  when  the  express  companies  handle 
them. 

The  favorite  package  is  the  32  quart 
crate,  some  gift,  but  more  likely  return- 
able. Tne  cosit  has  gotten  to  less  than 
one  cent  per  quart  for  packages  now. 
Many  growers  use  60  quart  cases. 

The  fruit  is  oarefuUy  picked  and  when 
a  picker  has  his  tray  full  (holding  8 
to  10  quarts),  he  takes  it  to  the  pack- 
ing shed,  and  receives  a  check  for  the 
number  of  quarts  be  has.  These  checks 
are  paid  off  on  Saturday  always.  Some 
growers  use  a  tag,  and  punch  it  for  the 
number  of  quarts. 

The  better  class  of  fruit  is  assorted 
before  it  is  placed  in  the  crates,  but  the 
poorer  grades  are  put  in  as  they  come 
from  the  pickers,  as  to  handle  them 
simply  softens  them. 

A  two-horse  spring  wagon,  carr3*ing 
50  to  75  crates  carries  them  to  the  station 
where  they  may  be  sold,  or  the  grower 
can  ship  them  on  his  own  account,  as  he 
thinks  best.  The  condition  of  the 
markets  is  known  in  time  by  telegraph 
each  day,  so  that  the  shipper  can  be 
guided  in  the  matter.  I  have  seen  first- 
class  Bubach  berries,  early  in  the  seas  an, 
sell  at  the  station  for  15c.  a  quart.  Often 
the  buyer  gets  them  for  3c.  or  4c  ,  and  at 
this  price  the  profit  is  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  sheet. 

Last  year,  I  made  a  careful  calcula- 
tion of  what  a  quart  of  fair  strawberries 
costs  the  man  who  ate  them,  and  what 
the  man  who  grew  them  had  left  for  his 
work: 

A  plate  of  strawberries  in  the  average 
restaurant  costs  15c  ;  a  quart  makes 
about  four  plates— equals  60c.  The 
restaurant  man  pays  about  15c.  a  quart 
for  these  at  a  retail  grocery,  the  latter 
buying  them  of  the  commission  man  for 


QC.  or  IOC.  a  quart  Freight,  commis- 
sion, and  eartage  will  be  from  2c.  to  4c., 
according  to  the  market,  thus  leaving 
6c  for  the  grower.  He  pays  i}ic,  a 
quart  for  picking,  and  about  ic.  per 
quart  for  the  package.  So  you  see,  the 
man  who  grows  the  berries  does  not 
begin  to  figure  with  the  man  who  eats 
them,  and  I  have  said  nothing  of  culti- 
vation, etc.,  or  even  mentioned  the 
lower  prices  that  are  often  obtained. 

It  seems  a  hardship  for  the  city  buyer 
to  have  to  pay  such  a  big  price  for  his 
luxury,  and  the  producer  to  get  the 
smallest  sum  of  the  whole  number  of 
these  who  are  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing. 

Don't  understand  me  to  say  that  this 
is  what  all  growers  receive,  but  it  is  an 
estimate  of  the  average  crap,  and  we  all 
know  average  crops,  as  a  rule,  don't 
pay.  It  is  the  man  who  steps  out  for 
himself,  who  grows  only  the  best  berries 
on  the  least  number  of  acres,  and  gives 
high  culture,  who  obtains  the  best  prices 
and  makes  the  money.         ' 

One  grower  near  here  netted  9c.  a 
quart  for  his  entire  crop  last  season,  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  an  acre  of 
first-class  strawberries  will  yield  2,000 
and  often  3,000  quarts  under  field  cul- 
ture, it  will  be  seen  it  is  a  paying  crop. 

I  sometimes  think  we  need  irrigation 
for  strawberries.  Rains  do  not  always 
come  when  they  are  most  needed,  and 
manure  or  cultivation  will  not  take  their 
place.  I  have  seen  whole  crops  ruined 
for  the  want  of  a  little  rain ;  and  then 
again  a  hard  beating  rain  will  so  sand 
the  berries  as  to  make  them  almost  un- 
salable. 

We  seldom  have  to  pick  more  than 
half  or  two- thirds  of  a  crop,  because 
toward  the  end  of  the  season  prices  drop 
bslow  the  cost  of  production. 

The  acreage  under  strawberries  this 
year  is  very  heavy,  and  the  varieties 
set  cover  the  whole  list  of  plants. 

Bubach  is  still  a  favorite  with  many 
growers,  but  of  late  years  it  has  be- 
come such  a  poor  grower,  that  it  does 
not  make  good  beds.  Haverland  is  still 
a  favorite  with  some  planters.  Green- 
ville is  an  immense  yielder  of  bright  red 
fine  looking  berries,  and  the  plants  are 
all  that  can  be  desired.  '  Tennessee  is 
coming  to  the  front  very  rapidly. 
Lovett,  Gandy,  Crescent,  and  Sharpless 
still  have  many  admirers,  while  MicbeVs 
Early  is  regarded  as  the  best  very  early 
sort.  Lady  Thompson  has  not  *  *  panned 
out "  in  most  patches  as  we  expected  it 
to  de.  Week's  Early  is  a  far  better  sort, 
but  lacks  productiveness. 

Of  the  more  recent  introductions. 
Brandy  wine  is  one  of  the  very  best,  and 
Marshall  is  equally  good,  but  the  plant 
of  this  latter  sort  almost  refuses  to  re- 
produce itself,  hence  the  yield  is  light, 
but  the  fruit  is  immense.  Timbrell  is 
an  utter  failure.  Tubb's  is  planted  by 
many  growers.  It  is  a  good  all  purpose 
variety.  Ideal  is  not  so  good  a  grower 
as  we  would  like,  but  the  berry  is  a 
beauty.  Oriole  makes  a  good  growth, 
though  fruit  is  not  of  as  regular  form  as 
Ideal.  Enormous  is  a  good  grower,  fine 
plant,  and  I  expect  a  good  berry.  I  had 
only  a  few  in  bearing  last  year,  as  they 
were  dug  for  plants,  but  it  is  a  big 
fellow. 

Bismarck,  Wm.  Belt,  Satisfaction, 
Evans,  Plow  City,  Eclipse,  Loomis, 
Anna  Kenned v,  Sparta,  Michigan,  and 
many  others  show  a  good  strong  plant 
growth,  and  certainly  look  promising. 
Giant  is  a  poor  plant  maker.  Leader 
is  one  of  tie  very  best  medium  early 
varieties,  but  won't  make  much  growth, 
otherwise  I  like  it.  We  have  set  con- 
siderably over  100,000  plants. 
The  list  of  new  varieties  this  spring  is 


a  long  one.  but  we  niust  try  them. 
Margaret,  Nic  Ohmer,  Avery.  King 
Worthy,  Perfection,  Earliest,  Mastodon, 
Ridgeway,  and  Ruby  are  some  of  them. 
Mr.  Crawford  says  we  are  on  t£e  eve  of 
better  berries,  and  I  hope  his  prediction 
is  correct.  Chas.  Wright,  Del. 


Crops  inVs.—The  recent  frost  killed  nearly 
all  ot  the  peaches  and  pears  in  Prince  George 
county,  and  some  damage  was  done  to  ap- 
ples. A  gentleman  who  resides  in  Dinwiddie 
county  says  all  of  his  strawberry  pUntt 
were  icillea  by  the  frost. 

Frost  In  the  Hadson  Valley .~A  Pongh- 
keepsic  fruit  grower  reports  that  his  cherry 
buds  are  all  killed,  and  it  is  feared  that  thus 
is  true  of  the  whole  Hudson  Valley  cheny 
crop.  Mr.  S.  B.  Huested,  of  Blauvelt,  N.  Y., 
corroborates  the  foregoing. 

Fmit  In  N.  W.  OUo.— ReporU  before  the 
N.  W.  Ohio  Society  at  the  last  meeting  tend 
to  show  that  there  will  be  no  i>each  crop 
this  year.  Other  fruit  and  berries  are  re- 
ported fair. 

Keeping  Tak  on  Berry  Pickers. 

The  most  practical  as  well  as  the  veiy 
beet  system  that  can  be  devised  for  keep- 
ing track  of  the  quantity  of  berries  pidt- 
ed,  as  well  as  of  the  amount  due  each 
individual  picker,  is  that  illustrated  here- 
with: 


V&te.. 


Strawberry  (iroYe 

BBRRY  PICKBR'S  CARD. 


Same 


EzMt  Biae  of  TaUj  Card. 


We  ftirnlah  these  Uigm  (manllla  stock), 
to  exact  else  shown  herewith,  with  your 
nameaDdaddrcM  printed  thereon,  expretf 
prepaid,  ne  follows,  cash  with  order: 

500 Sl.OO 

1000 1.50 

And  Si.SS  for  each  additional  thovsaad 
after  first  thousand. 
Punohes  famished  at  50e.  to  75e.  eaeb* 

Tke  form  of  Tally  Card  here  submitted  b«s 
proved  mach  superior  to  the  old  method,  sad  it 
cannot  be  connterfeited. 

A  stand  holds  say  four  quarts.  When  s 
picker  is  started  to  work,  one  of  these  cards, 
with  the  name  written  on  it,  is  tied  to  the  handle 
of  the  basket.  The  rule  is  that  the  picker  mntt 
deliver  the  berries  to  the  packer.    Wheo  the 

Kicker  has  filled  his  four  quarts,  he  most  pass 
y  the  boss  in  charge  of  the  work  in  the  field, 
who  inspects  the  berries,  and  if  all  riirht,Ulliefl 
the  four  quarts  on  his  card,  by  punching  out 
one  4  qt.  section,  usinff  a  conductor's  punch 
for  thispurpose,  after  which  the  picker  delivers 
the  berries  at  the  packing  house.  At  noon  all 
pickini;  baskets  are  delivered  to  the  boss,  who 
has  charre  of  them  until  work  commenoesafter 
dinner,  when  startintr  them  to  work,  the  boM 
calls  off  the  name  on  the  cards,  each  one 
receiving  his  own  basket.  At  quitting  time 
the  field  bo<s  takes  charge  of  all  tickets  until 
next  day.  As  soon  as  a  ticket  has  been  tallied 
out  it  is  given  to  the  owner,  who  keeps  it  nntil 
pay  day;  the  boss  giving  credit  for  one  csrd  to 
the  owner  in  Field  Account  Book. 
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Sugar  Bounties. 

The  present   burden  which 
the  su^r-bounty  system  en- 
tails upon  the   taxpayers   of 
Europe  is  estimated  at  about 
$25,000,000  ptr  annum,  while 
tne   excise   tax   on  sugar   in 
Germany,  France,  and  Austria 
is  said  to  amountto  $100,000,000 
per  annum.  On  the  sugar  con- 
sumed by  the  people  of  the 
continental  nations  of  Europe 
which     have    adopted    tbe 
bounty    policy    there   is   no 
bounty,  b^t  on  the  contrary 
an  excise  tax;   the  result  of 
which  legislation   is  to  make 
exported  sugars   ver|r  cheap 
aid    home   consumption   ab- 
normally dear.  This  is  demon- 
strated   by  reference  to   the 
statistics  of  the  comparative 
c  )nsnmption  of  different  coun- 
tries. Thus  in  England,  whose 
policy  since  1874  has  been  to 
give  her  people  sugar  free  of 
taxation,   the  per  capita  con- 
sumption   has  risen  trom  56 
pounds    in    that  ^rear  to   86 
pounds  in  1896,  while  the  sav- 
ing to  the  British  people  from 
the  reduction   of  the  cost  of 
this  one  item  of  their  living 
Uas  been  estimated  to  be  at 
\east  $30,000,000  per  annum. 
The  great  reduction   in    t&e 
price  of  sugar  has  also  given 
a  riemarkable  impetus  to  the 
Br  tish     industry    of    manu- 
facturing sweets,  inj  the  form 
of  confectionery,    preserves, 
jams,  marmalades,  etc.,  which 
last  to  a  considerable  extent, 
have  undoubtedly  supplanted 
the  use  of  butter.  The  present 
annual  average   consumption 
of  sugar    in    Germany  is  re- 
ported to  be  about  27  pounds 
per  capita.    In  France  the  de- 
clining consumption  of  sugar 
has  been  made  the  subject  of 
recent  debate  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  where  the  ques- 
tion was  pertmently  asked  by 
one  of  the  deputies  (M.  M6ry) 
If  the  object  of  the  existing 
governmental    policy   in   re- 
spect to  sugar   *'  was  mainly 
to  produce  it  or  to  have  and 
enjoy  it."    The  Agricultural 
Society  of  France  has  also  re- 
cently uaanimou<ily  indorsed 
a  demand  of  the  French  sugar 
makers  and  refiners  that  the 
Government  should  increase 
the  present  bounty  on  the  ex- 
port of   sugar  to  an   extent 
equivalent  to  the  combined  or 
aggregate  bounties  allowed  in 
Austria  ana  Gefmany.— Hon. 
David  A.  Wells,   in  Apple- 
ton's  Popular  Science  Monthly 
for  May. 


Good  Roads  in  the  Schools.— A 
novel  feature  of  the  good  roads 
movement  in  New  Jersey  is 
is  the  proposition  to  introduce  instruction 
oa  road  building  into  the  common  schools. 
The  State  report  says:    '*  The   ignorance 
that  prevails  among  the  average  rural  resi- 
dents regarding  the  proper  manner  of  re- 
pairing even  the  common  roads  shows  a 
striking  necessity  for  some  kind  of  technical 
instruction,  guided  by  which  our  ordinary 
township  authorities  will  be  able  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  ever  present  materials 
for  keeping  the  roads  in  proper  repair.'^ 

The  Acorns  of  the  Live  Oak  of  the  South 
often  sprout  before  they  fall,  says  Meehan's 
Monthly.  The  process  of  germinating  is 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  all  American 
trees.  The  root  pushes  out  from  the  acorn 
to  a  distance  of  many  inches  before  it  enters 
the  ground,  the  rook  then  goes  into  the 
earth  while  the  bud  or  plumule  ascends  to 
form  the  incipient  tree  trunk.  The  young 
tree  of  the  live  Oak  will  frequently  be  a  dis- 
tance or  six  inches  from  the  acorn.  In  this 
respect  the  behavior  of  this  species  of  Oak 
corresponds  nearly  with  what  is  always  uni- 
versal in  raonocotyledonous  seeds. 


The  Recent  Floods. 

The  very  serious  floods  that  have 
occurred  in  the  Mississippi  Vallejr,  and 
which  have  been  much  discussed  in  the 
lay  press,  have  devastated  large  tracts 
devoted  to  agriculttiral  interests.  The 
areas  aftected  are  seen  by  a  reference  to 
the  accompanying  map  reproduced  from 
a  late  Government  bulletin  on  the  sub- 

I  ject. 

i  The  total  area  submerged  at  this  time 
is  over  20,000  square  miles.  It  contained 
at  the  last  census  46  935  farms,  with  a 
total  area  of  4,904,466  acres,  nearly  one- 
half  of  which  was  improved,  and  a  total 
population,  agricultural  and  other,  of 
462,041.  If,  to  the  value  of  its  farms, 
larm  buildings  and  farm  machinery, 
according  to  the  census  of  1890,  there  be 
added  the  value  of  its  live  btock  on  Janu- 
ary I  last  ($9,174,636),  and  of  its  products 
oi  last  season  still  on  hand  on  March  i 
last  ($4,595,179).  the  total  of  $90,176,177 
will  represent  the  approximate  value  of 
the  agricultural  property  of  the  sub- 
merged region.  Among  the  products 
of  this  region  last  year  were  466,056  bales 
of  cotton,  worth  $16,312,060;  12,525,645 
bushels  of  com,  worth  $3,995,278,  and 
9.033,878poundsof  sugar,  worth  $271,016, 
the  total  production,  including  minor 
crops,  representing  a  value  of  $21,782,180 
on  the  plantation. 


Pig.  91.— The  Mississippi  Floods. 


Railroads  and  Taxes.— The  Iowa  senate 
has  decided  that  railway  companies  shall  be 
exempt  from  city  taxes  on  lines  running 
through  agricultural  and  horticultural  lands 
inside  cities  and  incorporated  towns,  except 
in  tracts  of  less  than  ten  acres.  The  vote  in 
the  senate  upon  this  decision  stood  33  to  18. 

Crop  Prospects  in  Del.— The  peach  growers 
are  now  able  to  form  some  definite  estimate 
of  the  damage  done  to  the  peach  crop  by 
the  recent  cold  snap.  In  Sussex  county  the 
frosts  killed  about  three-fifths  of  the  buds 
of  the  late  varieties  and  about  one-half  of 
the  earlv  kinds.  This  will  leave  a  crop  sufii- 
ciently  large  to  make  it  a  paying  one  for  the 
growers,  unless  the  buds  now  alive  shall  be 
greatly  affected  by  the  June  drop.  Nearly 
all  the  plums  and  pears  are  killed,  but  the 
apple  crop  will  be  the  largest  for  years. 
Berries  of  all  kinds  will  be  plentiful,  but  a 
little  late. 

Hortlcaltaral  Books.— We  have   facilities 
which  enable  us  to  supply  any  horticultural 
book  published  in  this  country  or  Europe.    Send 
~.  stamp  for  our  new  catalogue. 


Good  Insecticide. 

A  most  excellent  ineeotioide  is  gaaoline. 
The  housewife  can  easily  rid  her  carpets 
of  moths  and  fleas  by  its  use.  For  such 
purpose  take  a  common  watering  pot 
with  a  fine  rose,  and  having  raised  the 
windows  and  opened  the  doors  of  the 
room  so  the  fumes  may  readily  pass  out, 
for  they  are  explosive,  sprinkle  copiously 
around  the  margin  of  the  carpets  and 
then  more  lightly  over  the  whole.  Every 
insect  and  every  egg  of  an  insect  that  is 
touched  will  be  destroyed  as  if  by  flre. 

In  the  garden  it  is  no  less  useful.  Per- 
haps the  best  way  to  apply  to  plants 
standing  in  the  ground  is  with  a  brush,  an 
old  paint  brush  answers  the  purpose  well. 
Take  any  convenient  dish  or  pot  and  fill 
two-thirds  with  water  and  the  balance 
with  gasoline.  The  water  will  retard 
evaporation  and  assist  in  spreading  the 
gasoline  to  every  infected  portion  when 
the  brush  is  applied.  Most  kinds  of  scale 
are  killed  effectually  with  one  application. 

I'or  ridding  plants  in  pots  of  insects,  fill 
a  tub  or  other  deep  vessel  nearly  full 
of  water  and  pour  a  little  gasoline  on 
surface,  then  dip  the  plant  top  down- 
wards, and  at  once  withdraw.  Every 
portion  will  be  touched  with  the  gasoline, 
and  it  will  do  its  perfect  work.  I  have 
not  tried  it  on  tender  plants,  and  should 
hesitate  to  do  so  till  a  trial  should  be 
first  made  on  a  leaf  or  two,  as  a  test. 

I  save  my  seed  peas  from  the  weevil 
by  first  letting  them  get  dry,  when  they 
are  put  into  a  convenient  dish,  covered 
with  water  into  which  has  been  poured  a 
little  gasoline,  say  a  cupful  to  half  a  peck. 
The  peas  are  then  thoroughly  stirred  for 
some  minutes,  when  they  are  drained  off 
and  put  away.  A  second  application  is 
rarely  necessary.  In  this  case  the  gaso- 
line has  to  penetrate  the  peas  and  kill 
the  eggs  of  the  weevil,  and  It  does  it  most 
effectually.— H.  G  P. 


Prospects  in  Wash.-Mr.  J.  F.  Cass,  secre- 
tary  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
who  has  made  a  trip  to  Skagit  county,  re- 
ports fruit  crops  uninjured,  so  far  as  he  has 
heard,  by  the  frost  of  several  nights  ago. 
All  growers  in  the  Skagit  valley  are  busy 
seeding  and  a  fine  crop  is  promised.  Wheat 
and  barley  in  the  Whidby  island  is  gro^  °g 
well.  Fruit  trees  in  the  White  and  Puyallup 
valleys  are  in  full  bloom. 
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.    ™    *      A  CORRESPONDENT 
Types  in  Plants.  /\  .^      ^,.   ^t.    • 

writes  that  he  IS  con- 
fused by  the  many  varieties  of  Dianthus, 
Pinks,  and  Carnations,  as  listed  in  the 
seed  catalogues,  and  further  asks  how 
to  distinguish  between  Clove  Pinks 
German  Carnations,  and  Perpetual  or 
Tree  Carnations?  Are  the  Carnations 
grown  by  florists,  such  as  Daybreak, 
Wm.  Scott,  etc.,  a  distinct  class  from 
these,  and  if  so,  what  special  name  is 
used  to  designate  them?  There  is  also 
in  some  seed  lists  Florists'  Pinks. 

That  our  correspondent  should  be 
somewhat  bewildered  is  not  to  be  mar- 
veled at.  Sometimes  it  is  well  nigh  im- 
possible to  unravel  the  tangle  of  popular 
titles  given  to  garden  strains  of  plants. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  Carnation  and  its 
allies,  the  difficulty  is  not  great.  The 
question  opens  up  a  line  of  thought  of 
much  interest,  and  one  to  which  .we 
have  often  referred  in  these  columns, 
namely,  the  creation  of  distinct  types — 


we  had  almost  said  species-^by  the 
horticulturist.  Any  one  whose  interests 
cause  him  to  watch  the  development  of 
our  garden  denizens,  er  who  has  occa- 
sion te  trace  back  to  its  origin  some  plant, 
or  a  type  of  it,  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  marvelously  plastic  nature  of 
such  things.  In  very  many  of  ear 
garden  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
which  are  known  to  be  "developed" 
(convenient  word)  from  a  given  point, 
there  are  differences  far  greater  than 
those  which  are  allowed  between  the 
species  of  the  botanist  Verily,  a  species 
is  a  judgment,  as  Asa  Gray  said— and 
all  judgments  are  liable  to  error. 

Dianthus  is  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  which  embraces  several  species 
found  in  our  gardens.  Thus  the  Sweet 
William  is  D.  barbatus;  the  Chinese 
Pink  is  D.  sinensis;  the  Maiden  Pink  is 
D.  deltoides;  and  so  on.  The  botanical 
distinction  of  all  these  could  be  found  in 
any  review  of  the  genus  Dianthus.  The 
Garden  Pinks  are  all  varieties  of  one 
species,  Dianthus  plumarius,  and  are 
dwarfer  and  more  hardy  than  the  Car- 
nations ;  the  exact  origin  of  these  latter 
is  not  positively  known,  but  our  ideas 
lean  toward  the  belief  that  they  (in  all 
their  sections)  are  merely  divergent 
forms  of  one  species,  Dianthus  Caryo- 
phyllus. 

Any  two  seedlings  of  any  given 
plant  will  differ  from  one  another  in 
their  individuality,  and  if  the  cultivator, 
by  careful  selection  along  special  lines, 
enforces  some  one  feature  at  the  expense 
of  others,  a  new  strain,  and  later  a 
••type,"  is  produced.  Examples  of  this 
can  easily  be  seen  in  the  various  types 
of  Chinese  Primrose,  of  which  one, 
called  Stellata,  was  recently  figured  in 
these  pages  (American  Gardening,  March 
2o,  page  2oi).  In  that  instance  we  have 
proof  positive  that  a  distinct  type^it  is 
more  than  a  strain — has  grown  up  under 
the  cultivators'  careful  handling  in  pres- 
ervation of  such  individuals  as  were  in 
line  with  his  requirements,  and  by  the 
suppression  of  all  that  showed  divergence 
or  retroaction — in  other  words,  selection 
along  special  lines. 

The  "clove"  Carnation  is  perhaps  the 
oldest  and  best  fixed  self-colored  double 
type  of  the  species.  Dianthus  Caryo- 
phyllus,  and  undoubtedly  has  its  title 
simply  from  its  fragrance.  The  Perpe- 
tual or  Tree  Carnations  are  another  type 
quite  distinct,  yet  undeniably  a  mere 
form  of  the  species  just  referred  to;  they 
differ  from  the  cloves  or  ordinary  double 
selfs  in  their  power  of  winter  flowering 
and  in  the  long  extended  period  of 
flower. 

It  would  seem  that  the  American  Car- 
nation is  yet  another  type  of  the  same 
species — certain  it  is  that  the  class 
which  embraces  Daybreak,  Wm.  Scott, 
etc.,  is  a  perfectly  distinct  one,  and 
must  be  designated  American.  On  page 
35  of  the  present  volume  will  be  found 
further  information  on  this  point. 

The  title  Florists'  Pink  properly  be-  I 


longs  to  the  varieiios  of  D.  plnmarins. 
What  is  meant  by  German  Carnation 
we  do  not  know,  unless  it  be  GermaiL 
grown  seed  of  the  border  or  clove. 


The  Apple  Market. 

At  the  present  time  Boston  is  the 
lowest  apple  market  in  the  United 
States ;  while  we  have  been  shipping  a 
good  many  to  England,  there  have  been 
many  carloads  sent  to  some  of  the 
western  and  southwestern  cities.  There 
are  no  large  quantities  held  in  Nev 
England,  but  quite  a  good  many  of  onr 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  farmers 
have  50  to  60  bbls.  each  still  in  bins, 
which  they  are  offering  for  sale  at  6oc  to 
75c.  at  country  points.  Fer  some  un- 
known reason  they  have  not  heard  of 
the  late  advance.  As  an  illustration, 
this  week,  Ben  Davis  apples  were  bring- 
iiig  $3  ii^  Minneapolis,  $2.50  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Chicago,  and  only  $1.50  in 
Boston. 


RSiDESS'  lOTBS^UD  00I1S1T8. 

This  snaoe  la  devoted  to  short  notes  of  eneri- 
ence  and  obserration,  but  not  necessarily  reflect* 
Ing  our  own  opinions.  Tou,  reader,  are  trylnc 
new  Tarletles,  new  Implements,  new  methods.  Lei 
us  have  your  Terdlct--short,  pointedly.  PosrfUr 
you  may  wish  to  comment  on  statements  fonnd  is 
this  or  previous  Issues  or  to  offer  snggestions ;  leCw 
hear  what  you  have  to  ssy.  In  the  mnlttuids  of 
counsel  there  Is  wiidom  and  safety.    Write  us  onea. 


The  Brighton  Grape.— I  noticed  that 
C.  C.  N.,  in  American  Gardening  for  Apr. 
34,  recommends  the  Brighton  grape  for  a 
red  one.  He  could  not  nave  made  a  better 
selection.  It  is  quite  early,  sweet  and  ten- 
der in  flash,  bunches  and  berry  of  good  size 
—I  have  had  a  cluster  that  weighed  nineteen 
ounces— an  abundant  bearer,  a  vigoroni 
grower,  and  hardy  enough  to  endure  any  tem- 
perature we  ever  have  in  eastern  Massachn- 
setts.  But  in  one  very  important  point  it  is 
weak.  And  no  recommendation  of  the  vine 
should  ever  omit  this  fact.  //  will  not  d» 
well  if  grown  alone.  It  is  so  deficient  in 
pollen  that  large  and  very  promising  clusters 
will  mature  very  few  grapes  unless  some 
other  variety,  blooming  at  the  same  time, 
and  abundantly  provided  with  pollen,  is 
grown  in  such  close  proximity  to  it,  that  it 
can  borrow  of  its  neighbor  the  pollen  so 
necessary  for  fructification.  In  a  word, 
then,  if  any  of  your  readers  wish  to  raise 
one  of  the  most  delicious  grapes  that  can 
be  grown  out  of  doors,  let  him  plant  a 
Brighton.  But  if  be  would  not  be  sadlj 
disappointed  at  the  meagerness  of  his  crop 
when  the  fruit  comes  to  ripen,  let  him  not 
fail  to  sat,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  a  Con- 
cord or  a  Worden,  or  some  such  vigorous 
pollenizer.— W.  H.  W. 

Manhattan  (Kansas)  flortlcallnral 
Society  met  at  the  house  of  Prof.  Willard.m 
Manhattan,  on  Apr.  22,  and  listened  to  two 
very  good  papers ;  one  by  Mr.  J.  S.  C.  Thomp- 
son on  "Aquatics  for  the  Amateur;"  and 
the  other,  by  Mr.  L.  R.  Elliott,  on  "Trees." 
The  latter  paper  was  an  earnest  plea  for  the 
planting  and  care  of  trees,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  our  natural  forests.  The  standing 
committee  on  entomology  reported  that 
canker  worms  were  hatching  and  working 
in  neglected  orchards,  but  very  few  were  to 
be  seen  where  trees  had  been  well  sprayed 
last  year. 

Crops  in  Oklahoma.— Prospects  for  an 
abundant  crop  of  fmit  are  exceedingly 
bright  in  Oklahoma.  A  light  frost  early  in 
April,  followed  by  two  weeks  of  moderately 
cool  weather,  served  to  thin  out  the  fruit, 
and  there  is  now  left  an  ideal  setting  on  both 
peach  and  apricot  trees.  Before  the  end  of 
May  they  will  begin  to  ba  marketed,  and  an 
unintarrupted  supply  of  fruit  will  then  con- 
tinue tmtil  October.  Garden  crops  promise 
well.— John  Fields,  Stillwater,  Okla. 
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Tlie  Best  Dewberry.— Between  Liacre- 
tia  and  Au8tin*s  Improved,  which  is  the 
better  ?— M.  W.  Smith.  Vt. 

Elarly    Sprfng  in   Newport,  R.  I.— 

Vegetation  is  about  one  week  ahead  of  what 
it  was  last  year  at  this  time.  Begonias  of 
the  Vernon  type  are  being  grown  in  unusual 
quantities  here  this  year,  in  many  cases 
largely  displacing  Altemantheras  for  carpet 
bedding.—ALEXAMDER  MacLellan. 

Scale  Inseota.— A  number  of  my  apple 
jind  pear  trees  were  covered  this  spring  with 
what  was  claimed  to  be  the  San  Jos^  scale. 
There  were  small  white  patches,  no  larger 
than  a  pin-head,  close  together  all  over  the 
trunks  and  branches,  which  on  pressure  of 
a  knife-blade  showed  a  red  exudation  like 
blood.  I  sprayed  them  thoroughly,  before 
the  buds  appeared,  with  a  mixture  of  5  lbs. 
whale-oil  soap,  5  lbs.  caustic  soda  and  about 
a  gallon  of  coal  oil,  in  a  barrel  of  water, 
which  seems  to  have  destroyed  a  great 
many,  as  now,  on  pressure,  they  mostly 
^rop  off  like  specks  of  whitewash.  Is  this 
the  real  San  Jos^  scale,  and  have  I  taken 
the  proper  course  ?  I  can  h'ardly  conceive 
bow  such  an  insignificant  looking  ailment 
•could  be  fatal  to  trees  which  I  have  read 
the  San  Jos^  scale  is.— K.,  Phila. 

[From  your  description  we  should  judge 
that  your  trees  are  attacked  by  the  pernicious 
San  Jos6  scale,  but  could  not  give  a  positive 
statement  without  seeing  some  specimens; 
we  should  be  glad  to  examine  such  for  you. 
In  last  issue  (page  317)  is  a  full  description 
of  this  pest,  and  the  reason  of  its  being  so 
injurious  is  discussed.  Your  remedy  seems 
to  have  been  effective,  and  so  long  as  it  has 
not  hurt  the  buds,  persist  in  it  year  by  year 
*  else  dig  up  and  burn  the  trees.— £d. J 


Apple  and  other  Trees  Damaged 
by  Bad  Pruning. 

It  Is  a  perfectly  safe  conclusion,  I 
think,  that  if  never  a  saw  or  knife 
came  to  our  apple  and  many  other 
trees,  they  would  be  better  off  than 
by  the  bad  pruning  that  generally  pre- 
Talls.  Trees  like  the  one  here  figured, 
or  eyen  worse,  are  much  too  numerous 
about  our  country  homes,  trees  with 
long  leaning  trunks,  bearing  many  a 
scar  from  the  battle  with  the  ax,  trees 
with  a  small  head,  and  showing  a  lack 
of  vigor  and  fruitfulness,  trees  that 
are  rather  a  blemish  tban  an  attraction 
ta  the  farms  on  which  they  grow, 
and  which  in  effectiveness  as  wind- 
breaks to  the  buildings  were  not  what 
they  might  be. 

Against  these  put  some  apple  trees 
that  are  almost  as  nature  made  them, 
neglected  seemingly,  but  In  many 
respects  fine  lu  their  neglect.  I  know 
one  orchard  that  had  never  a  saw  or 
knife  used  in  it  from  the  day  of  plant- 
ing. Bushy  headed?  Yes,  rather,  but 
withal,  great  vigor  and  fruitage; 
straight,  stout  trunked,  well  balanced, 
handsome  in  verdure,  effective  as  shel- 
ter from  the  wind. 

With  such  object  lessons  before  me, 
It  Is  easy  to  question  whether  nine- 
tenths  of  the  tree  pruning  that  is 
going  on  all  over  our  country  is  not 
worse  than  wasted  eTort. 

Beginning  with  the  trunk,  let  me 
say  that  your  poor  orchard,  as  a  rule, 
is  one  in  which  long  trunks  secured 
by  pruning  are  much  in  evidence. 
What  is  the  objection  to  the  denuded 
trunk?,  will  be  asked.  It  is  this: 
Nature  has  provided  In  the  low-branch- 
ing habit  of  the  apple  that  the  trunk 
ts  benefited  by  the  shade  It  derives 
from  the  tree.  The  wise  orchardlst 
does  not  despise  the  lesson.  The  in- 
tense rays  of  the  sun  on  the  bark 
affects  its  functions  as  related  to  sap 
flow  In  a  way  that  is  not  most  fav- 
orable to  the  tree.  If  the  tree  is  care- 
lessly set  so  that  It  soon  leans,  bad 
effects  of  the  sun  on  the  bark  are 
greatly  aggravated,  for  leaning  In  most 


places  to  the  northeastward,  away 
from  prevailing  winds,  the  sun  just 
after  noon  strikes  the  trunk  almost 
squarely  with  great  force.  So,  in 
proportion  as  the  branches  are  lower 
and  the  head  more  spreading,  the 
trunk  is  the  better  protected  from 
the  sun. 

It  is  not  rare  to  find  apple  trees 
with  large  scars  like  those  shown  in 
the  engraving,  and  sometimes  even 
worse.  The  history  of  such  scars  in 
many  cases  is  about  as  follows:  The 
trees  are  received  from  the  nursery 
having  the  lower  branches  about  four 
or  five  feet  high.  A.t  the  time  the  trees 
are  set  no  special  attention  is  given 
beyond  seeing  that  the  head  of  the 
tree  is  about  right— as,  in  fact,  it  is. 
But  after  some  years  of  growth  the 
lower  branches  appear  so  prominent, 
and  seem  so  much  in  the  way  of  man 
and  team  that  the  owner  decides  to 
cut  them.  In  many  cases  a  stump  of 
such  length  is  left  that  the  bark  can- 
not grow  over  it  and  this  always  leads 
to  ultimate  decay  and  a  hole  in  the 
trunk,    which    is    some    measure    of 


Fio.  92. —  Apple  Tree    a  Victim    of  Bad 
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weakness.  The  removal  of  the  lower 
branches,  in  addition,  subjects  the 
trunk  to  increased  sun  exposure;  an- 
other source  of  weakness. 

Next  comes  the  opening  of  the  head 
to  let  in  light  and  sunshine,  as  pre- 
scribed by  many  instructors.  Long 
experience  shows  that  this,  in  Ameri- 
can orchards,  is  much  less  needed  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  As  between 
our  intense  sunshine  and  the  frequen- 
cy of  winds  that  sway  the  branches, 
there  is  no  special  lack  of  sunlight  in 
trees  that  may  not  happen  to  be 
trimmed  to  admit  the  same.  As  for 
providing  an  abundance  of  room  for 
the  picker  to  move  around  on  the 
top,  this  is  of  little  moment  because 
the  fruit  can  be  picked  to  better  ad- 
vantage from  the  outside  of  the  tree 
by  the  use  of  proper  ladders  than  in 
any  other  way.  The  point  of  the  en- 
tire matter  is  that  If  we  cut  away  a 
number  of  the  lower  branches  and 
then  additional  ones  in  the  top,  we 
are  working  away  from  nature,  and 
in  the  direction  of  shortened  life  and 
usefulness. 


Sometimes,  again,  the  pruner  has 
some  fanciful  notion  about  preserving 
the  symmetry  of  a  tree,  and  off  may 
go  a  thrifty,  bearing  branch,  leaving 
some  half  dying  branch  to  stand  be- 
cause tending  to  better  shapeliness. 
This  is  a  great  mistake,  especially  in 
a  tree  already  somewhat  impaired 
by  bad  pruning,  and  it  is  on  such  trees 
usually,  that  unthrifty  branches  the 
soonest  appear. 

Cutting  away  a  branch,  say  two 
inches  in  length,  in  a  small  tree  that 
may  have  a  trunk  diameter  of  three 
or  four  Inches,  is  a  more  serious  matter 
than  to  cut  one  of  the  same  size  from 
an  old  tree,  with  large  trunk  and 
branches.  In  older  trees  I  sometimes 
cut  back  branches  that  have  become 
stunted  by  several  heavy  crops  of 
fruit,  taking  them  off  down  where 
some  vigorous  laterals  start  out.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  there  appears  to 
be  no  detriment  to  the  tree,  while  its 
bearing  power  is  maintained. 

Dead  branches,  of  course,  must 
come  out.  In  cutting  these,  or  in  any 
other  case  of  pruning,  the  place  to 
cut  Is  just  where  the  swelling  of  the 
bark  of  a  limb  begins.  Cut  back  of 
this  and  the  size  of  the  scar  is  in- 
creased unnecessarily;  leave  more 
stump  and  the  bark  may  never  grow 
over,  because  of  the  stub  of  wood 
in  the  way.  ELI  AS  A.  LONG. 


The  Effect  of  Cold  on  Seeds. 

Wrapping  seeds  of  wheat,  oats,  fennel, 
and  the  sensitive  plant  in  packages  ot 
tinned  paper  and  inclosing  the  whole  in  a 
sheet  iron  box,  hermetically  sealed,  I  placed 
them  tinder  the  cover  of  a  wooden  box  in  a 
compressed  air  refrigerator  for  meats, 
where  they  were  exposed  for  a  hundred 
and  eighteen  days  to  repeated  bat  not  con- 
tinnons  refrigeration8,mo8t  of  which  lasted 
twenty  hours  each.  The  lowest  tempera- 
ture reached  was-=-53.89»  C.  (— 65»  F.); 
the  highest,  —  37-78*  C.  (— 36*  F-);  and  the 
mean,  —  4i.93»  C.  (—  434* ^'^'  After  each 
refrigeration  the  temperature  rose  to  that  of 
the  interior  of  the  receiver,  but  slowly, 
while  the  refrigerations  were  rapid.  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  when 
taken  out  of  the  refrigerator  and  planted, 
the  wheat,  oats,  and  fennel  came  up 
promptly;  only  thirteen  out  of  sixty  seeds 
of  sensitive  plants  germinated,and  of  Lobelia 
seeds,  which  wete  too  small  to  be  counted, 
only  ten.  The  failures  of  the  sensitive 
plant  seeds  could  not  all  be  attributed  to 
the  cold,  for  others  of  the  same  species 
which  were  not  refrigerated  did  but  little 
better.  The  Lobelia  seeds  were,  however, 
certainly  killed  by  the  cold,  for  the  control 
seeds  germinated  abundantly.  It  is  safe, 
too,  to  infer  that  seeds  can  remain  inert 
and  unharmed  in  a  medium  unsuitable  for 
respiration,  provided  nothing  is  present  to 
injure  their  protoplasm  through  chemical 
action.  Such  a  medium,  for  example,  would 
be  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid.— M.  C. 
DE  Candolle,  in  Appletons'  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  May. 

Fruit  Growers  Surprised.— Old  fruit  growers 
of  Western  New  York  say  that  they  are 
surprised  at  the  backwardness  ot  a  spring 
that  opened  with  such  promise,  and  tnat  it 
is  probable  there  will  be  considerable  dis- 
appointment over  the  fruit  crop  this  year, 
both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality.  The 
cheering  feature  of  the  situation  is  that  the 
later  varieties  ot  fruit  are  said  to  be  all 
right.  The  early  fruit  and  the  peach  trees 
have  been  badly  damaged  by  the  late  April 
frost. 

Fndt  Prospects  in  Michigan.— At  the  April 
meeting  of  the  Grand  River  Valley  Horticul- 
tural Society  reports  on  the  prospects  for  the 
fruit  crop  this  year  were  made  by  Thomas 
Wild,  of  Herrington;  H.  O.  Brayman,  of 
Grand  Rapids  township:  A.  A.  Wilder,  of 
Walker;  H.  H.  Hayes,  of  Talmadge;  Charles 
W.  Garfield  and  representatives  from  Hart 
and  Benzie  counties,  alUhese  Rentlemen  said 
that  the  prospects  are  good  and  that  the 
oeacb  crop  promises  far  better  than  had  been 
feared. 
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Notes  on  Peach  Qrowiog. 

As  an  experiment  to  reach  the  people 
more  completely,  the  Farmer's  Institute,  of 
Shelbyville,  Mich.,  K.  L.  Butterfitld,  Supt., 
arranged  with  Mr.  R.  Morrill,  of  Benton 
Harbor,  to  Rive  a  series  of  Itctures  on  the 
subject  of  Peach  Culture.  Mr.  Morrill  is 
well  known  to  every  fruit-grower  in  West 
Michigan,  and  is  recognized  aii  one  of  the 
most  successful  peacn-growers  in  the  coun- 
try. 

He  advised  planters  to  select  high  rolling 
land,  with  good  fertile  sandy  soil  and  not 
too  hard  subsoil;  never  plant  on  the  north- 
east side  of  a  hill.  Cold  air  was  compared 
with  water,  as  it  will  run  down  hill  and 
settle  in  the  valleys  if  thtre  be  no  outlet; 
always  see  that  there  is  air  drainage  as  well 
as  water  drainage.  Never  plant  large  or 
over-grown  trees,  and  not  more  than  one 
year  old.  Before  planting,  be  sure  to  have 
land  well  ploughed  and  narrowed;  mark 
with  a  common  corn  marker  twenty  feet 
each  way.  With  five  men  one  can  plant 
xooo  trees  per  day;  if  trees  are  small  with 
plenty  of  body  buds,  trim  up  to  whip-stocks, 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  high;  if  trees 
are  large,  it  is  better  to  cut  off  a  little  higher, 
and  leave  about  four  limbs  near  top  cut  back 
to  fiv*  or  six  buds. 

As  to  cu'tivating,  pruning,  fertilizing, 
etc.,  commence  cultivating  soon  after  the 
trees  are  in  blossom  by  ploughing,  not  too 
deep;  going  from  the  trees  one  year, 
toward  them  the  next,  and  never  any  closer 
than  two  feet  from  the  tree;  that  space  thus 


was  complete  without  Hill  Chili;  old,  tried 
varieties  are  best.  Blberta,  Crosby,  and  a 
few  others  are  coming  to  the  front. 


The  Roofing  Question. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  most  ex- 
pensive item  of  repair  on  farm  buildings  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  roof.  So  very 
much  depends  on  a  good  sound  roof  for 
buildings  that  no  amount  ef  time  or  ex- 
pense should  be  spared  to  secure  that  which 
is  best  and  most  durable.  A  leaky  bam  roof 
may,  and  not  infrequently  does,  mean  the 
loss  of  an  entire  season's  labor.    Hay  or 

{(rain  that  becomes  damp  and  musty  from 
eaky  roofs,  not  only  loses  its  food  value, 
but  is  unsalable  at  any  price  in  the  market. 
Houses  with  leaking  roofs  are  not  only 
disease  breeding  because  of  thin,  damp  and 
unhealthful  condition,  but  soon  become 
almost  uninhabitable  from  falling  plaster  or 
unsightly  from  mildew  and  water  stains. 
Temporary  repairs  will  suffice  but  a  short 
time.  There  is  but  one  remedy,  and  that 
is  a  new  roof.  Now  while  you  are  about  it, 
you  might  just  as  well  put  on  a  roof  which 
will  last  you  the  remainder  of  your  days, 
and  which  will  insure  you  against  danger 
from  fire,  from  flying  sparks  falling  upon  it, 
•tc.  In  other  words,  put  on  a  corrugated 
or  sheet  iron  or  steel  roofing.  The  first  cost, 
when  you  consider  that  you  can  easily  lay 
the  roof  yourself,  is  but  little  higher  than 
shingles,  and  will  outlast  them  by  far* 
Our  advertising  patrons,  the  Berlin  Iron 


Fio.  93.— A  Fireproof  Roof. 


left  to  be  worked  with  a  hoe.  Harrow  thor- 
oughly till  the  middle  or  last  of  July;  in 
September,  sow  to  oats,  to  take  some  of  the 
moisture  out  of  the  land,  which  will  help  to 
harden  the  trees,  and  will  also  catch  the 
leaves  as  they  drop,  leaving  a  good  coat  of 
manure  for  spring. 

Unleached  ashes  are  used  in  great  quan- 
tities, with  occasionally  a  little  bonedust. 
Pruning  commences  in  spring  when  frost  is 
not  in  the  trees,  annually  cutting  back  one 
half  of  last  year's  growth,  by  this  process  a 
tree  four  years  old  will  measure  14  feet 
across  and  14  feet  in  height,  bearing  from 
3  to  4  bushels.  In  thinning  leave  the 
peaches  about  8  inches  apart.  By  this 
method  Mr.  Morrill  has  had  sixteen  Gold 
Drop  peaches  fill  a  fifth  basket  and  weigh- 
ing eight  pounds.  He  thinks  jarring  of  the 
trees  the  best  means  for  getting  at  the  cur- 
culio,  also  gather  all  stung  fruit  and  scald 
them  in  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water.  The 
borer  must  be  dug  out ;  a  good  way  to  pre- 
vent it  from  getting  into  the  tree  is  to  draw 
the  earth  up  around  each  tree  to  about 
8  inches  in  height  in  Tune,  and  then  hoe 
away  in  September,  [bee  our  issue  of  April 
17  for  full  instructions.— Ed.] 

Harvesting,  marketing  and  varieties : 
Use  a  platform  wagon  that  can  turn  short 
around  the  trees  without  injuring  them. 
This  wagon  distributes  empty  baskets  and 
draws  full  ones  to  the  packing  house.  The 
Climax  peck  basket  with  handle  is  used.  In 
the  packing  house  the  peaches  are  graded 
by  experienced  hands.  The  speaker  said  he 
had  no  real  c'lolceot  variety,  but  no  orchard 


Bridge  Co.,  are  making  both  smooth  and 
corrugated  iron  and  sttel  roofing,  and  will 
be  pleased  to  submit  you  estimate  or  send 
you  circulars. 


Basiness  Notes.— The  Lyon  Bros.  Com- 
pany of  New  York  City  has  been  incor- 
porated for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in  foreign 
and  domestic  fruits.  The  company's  capital 
stock  is  $40,000,  and  the  directors  are  Leroy 
M.  Lyon  of  Cranford,  N.  J.,  and  Cyrus 
Miller  and  Alvah  Miller,  of  Brooklyn.  Ex- 
ecutions have  been  issued  against  J.  J. 
Odil,  doing  business  as  Odil  &  Co.,  whole- 
sale dealers  in  fruits,  produce,  etc.,  at  Nash- 
ville. An  attachment  was  obtained  against 
him  in  New  York  City  a  week  ago  for  $700. 

Shade  Trees  in  MaMachufetta.— During  the 
past  two  years  the  Southern  Berkshire  Im- 
provement Association,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Housatonic  Agricultural  Society,  has 
endeavored  to  promote  the  planting  of  shade 
trees  by  offering  money  prizes.  Sweden 
has  set  an  example  that  might  well  be  fol- 
lowed in  this  country.  There  the  school 
children  are  given  practical  instructions  in 
forejtry  through  planting  trees  each  year, 
and  as  a  result  in  1896.  6oo,co:^  trees  were 
planted  by  the  school  children  of  Sweden. 


Bvery  good  gardener  wants  the  best 
bool(a.  Oar  new  emtalogne  of  seleeted 
books  la  the  best  guide  ont.  Sent  for  8e. 
•tnmp. 


Life.'and  Health 

Happiness  and  usefulness,  depend  upon  iwre 
blood.  Hood*8  Sarsaparilla  makes  pure  blood. 
This  is  the  time  to  Uke  Hood*t  SamptrUb, 
because  the  blood  is  now  loaded  with  impuri- 
ties which  must  be  promptly  expelled  or  hctltb 
will  be  in  danger.  Be  sure  to  get  onlj 

Hood's  *pa*nia 

The  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  |1,  six  for  |i 
Prepared  onl  7  br  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell.  Mm. 

H/\/w1'e  Dllla  <'i'>^  nausea,  lodiin^too, 
IIUUU   »   ■    lllSI  MlinnAn^M.    PrIcelBe. 


FLOWERING  PLANTS-,?'grL 

Healthy  yonng  stock,  average  prloee  from  one  to 
two  cents  each.    Bend  for  Price  List. 

E.  FRYER,  R.  K.  Ave.  tsd  Hill  SL.  BROOKLYN. U. 
Mention  Amertoaa  Qardening  wJien  job  wrtu. 


lEI  CIEITIOIS II FIOIER. 


If  joa  want  to  know  about  them  eend 
to  cts.  for  Mrs.  TheodosU  B.  8hepberd*f 

Now  Cateloflutof  Rar« and  BMiitHit 
Fl0w#rs. 

Many  New  Becentaa*  New  Ceaaeat 
Rare  Caetl,  etc..  not  offered  by  othen. 

Vontura-by-tho-SM,    -     CalSfsniia. 

MenUon  Amertoaa  Qardettinf  when  yoa  wim. 

/OI¥A  TREES. 

Pirst-clasa  and  pricea  reasonable  at  the 
iN« 


All  kinds  of  Hard/  Trees  and  Planta.  Sead 
Tour  name  and  addi 
Pricea  to 


▼our  name  and  address  for   Catalogna  and 


A.  TROTH*  CantriU  Iowa. 

Mention  Amartoan  Ckufdanln^  when  yoa  witta 

INCUBATORS  ItSu'JJJS'.iWft 

rowla,egga.  Ill.elr.,So.  J.A.Cheltoii>almoBt.lld 
Meatlon  Amerloaii  Gardanlns  wtien  yoa  vrtta 

cm  DC  Than        The  best  for  florid 
dlilrO  Holds,  gardeners, etc.  Is 

ICellei's  Florists' Slt« 

•HEAR  €«.,  Freseat.  eUs> 
Mention  Amertcan  Qardening  when  yoa  wtte 


CAUFORNI A  LANDSmem 

Md«Dl7iaftte|a5p«raeM  AT  EMIRMN.  Orwrst-*-!* 
Ihdods,  oUtss.  pnuias,  •pplM.kef  *  iraiM.  aM.  Bwt  BUMM^ 
vlatsroUiBBleiBU.a.  Neaarteeip  tirinM.  paiphlitf  fcy 
aisIeeiaTe— Ca.alBiiWii,LsslsailiierfcaWi^ftfc 

Mention  American  Oardening  when  you  wriUi 


EARN  A  BICYCLE 


6OO  ^f^nd  Hud  MhrtJlL    jJ 

Miikfp.      l^;4>4>ti>  All  NF*.  tf  ^ 

$19.     K«»     aicll   «^n^.9 

i^  '^.ii''i,  luir-y  ruiriaiMi  i'* 

ititj  maim^  siilppeil  i>^' 
^hert^  Gn  Appro w-    * 

] n  each  tijmm  ftit  BM rf HVH* 

ftputfltifin  11  in  II  klturvn  tb'Ki^ 
.ml  p'^iT.  unlrw  WrlJ^  at  *iir*  fcr  o»r*P«ial»ft* 
K-  I.    MP:AlJryn-ECiK,  Wahftsh  Ave.,Chki«ci,r]l 

Mention  Amerioan  Qartlenlnir  ifiien  yon  wrW» 


3  Brand  Leff  ere  3 

In  the  April  'Hustler.'  one  from  a  despoodeet 
aaentin  Oregon  10  a  buccessful  California  aceoL 
Hebeinir  out  canTassintr.  bis  wife,  a!~o  a  **Pafe 
enthusiast. "  answers  tbe  letter,  sendlnc  copf  ^ 
ber  husband,  who  supplenientK  wltb  iHie  of  bis  ova 
and  sends  us  copies  of  all  three,  if  Interested  la 
fend  OK.  sAnd  for  free  copy. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  AdriM  lieh. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  yoo  writt. 
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Market  Qardeners 

SHOULD  TRY  OUR 

W.  A  D/t  Stlf-Bltnehlng  Ctlwy 
W.  A  0.'t"B«iintttV'  Whrto  Spine  Cueumber 
W.  A  0/t  (mprovcd  Am.  H.  Crown  Parsnip 
W.  4  D/t  American  Baatrty  Paa 
W.  4  0/a  Oaap  Scatlot  Forcing  Radish 
W.  4  D/s  Improvtd  Whilo  Busli  Squash 
Detcriptlre  CaUIo^h  Free,  by  malL 


^  WEEBEI  t  DM.  " 

f        114CiianilM»rsSt„ 


wd    ll«roliAnt6   and 
GrowerB, 

KBW  YORK. 


MaotloB  Amartoan  Qftrdenlng  when  yon  write. 


AUCTION  SALES. 

•^^Sl^"  •'  .^f '"^  ~°"»'  5*-**  ^y  street,  New 
York  City,  aa  foUowB : 

TaeBday,  May  11, 11  A.  M. 

Palms  and  Decorative  Platito 
and  all  kinds  of  •aminer  l»e«l- 
Olnir  stock. 

Friday,  May  14.  will  be  a  sale  of  the 
laae  kind  of  plaate. 

CATALOGUES    FREE. 
▲marlcan  Oardemng  whan  yon  write. 


SLEARY  &  CO.,  r.Jrs^^: 

Auctioneers  of  PlanU«  Bulbs,  etc.,  will  sell  at 
auction  on 

Taeeday,  May   11,    at   11    A.M, 

Rhododendrons,  Roses,  Dahlias,  Canna  Roots, 

DecoratlTe  Plants,  and  a  complete  line  of 

Summer  BeddinsT  Stock. 

Catalogues  free. 

Salee  every  Tueeday  and  Friday. 

MeBtkMi  Amertoan  Cterdenlnt  when  yon  write. 

I.  M.  GIRDIIER  &  CO., 

Ill  Filtn  ttmt,  NEW  VOIK. 

WIU  aell  every  TtTKSDAT  and  FRIDAY 
at  their  rooms  at  11  a.in.,  a  general  line  of 
Horaery  Stookand  Springr  Rnibsand  a  larg^ 
assortment  of  Beddlnir  plants. 

Catalogue  on  application. 
Ifeatlop  American  Qardenlmr  when  you  wrHe. 

£9tab/i9hed  44  Y^arM. 

ARCHDEACON  &  GO. 

Comlsslon  Dealiiis 

100  lirriy  St.,  NEW  TOOK. 
Pralts,  Poultry,  Game,  Bgcs, 

OF  PRODUCE  TAKEN  OH  COMMISSiOM 


Weatton  Aai#H< 


NOUSE  FRUITS  A  SPECIALH. 
i4«a  Oartfenlaa  whMi  nm  writ* 


PRIVATE    QARDBNBRS. 

Appointments  and  Doings. 

OAnJenen  And  others  knowing'  ol  recent 
Appointments  and  movtngs  are  requested  to 
torward  ptuticul&rs  ot  the  sums  torpubiica- 
tion  in  this  column.    No  charge  is  made. 

The  marriage  of  Robert  Henderson,  gar- 
dener at  Lon^^ue  Vue,  Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N.  v.,  to  Ida  May  Walters,  cf  130  West  63d 
St.,  New  York  City,  was  celebrated  at  Christ 
Church,  West  yist  and  Boulevard,  New 
York  City,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Shipman,  Rec- 
tor, on  April  19.  The  function  was  attended 
by  a  large  circle  offriends  and  relatives. 

C.  Godfrey,  for  some  time  past  engaged 
on  the  L.  Toplitz  estate,  Irvington,  N.  Y., 
is  in  town  seeking  a  situation. 

Mr.  Karl  Keppner,  of  Rexburg,  Idaho, 
asks  for  the  address  of  his  sister  Rosa  (Mrs. 
Jacob  West),  who  came  to  this  country 
from  Baden,  Germany,  in  1868. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Mcintosh,  well-known  as  a 
gardener  and  writer  on  horticultural  topics, 
and  who  laid  out  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
A.  A.  Buell,  Esq.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  has 
taken  charge  of  the  estate  of  Gen.  I.  M. 
Brown,  Portland,  Me.  Under  his  super- 
intendence, many  improvements  will  be 
made. 


SI  ^^  PLANTS  FOR  $1.00 

All  are  ftne  plants  in  bud  and  bloom;  too 
large  for  mailing;  mnat  be  ahipped  by  express. 

JRO.  E.  DB  WALT, 

Box  8s.  <:arllole,  Pa. 

lUatleB  Anerleaa  Gardening  when  yon  write.   ' 


Auction  Sales. 

Tuesday.  May  11.  ~  Hardy  Roses,  Stand- 
ard Roses.  Liiaca,  Hydrangeas.  Nursery 
Stock,  Spring  Bulbs  and  Bedding  plants,  at 
Elliott's  Rooms,  New  York. 

Roses,  General  Nursery  Stock,  Bulbs,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas,  and  Bedding  plants,  at 
deary's  Rooms,  New  York. 

PsDonies,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  and  Bed- 
ding plants,  at  Gardners*  Rooms.  New  York. 

Friday,  May  14.—  Sales  will  also  be  held 
as  indicated  above. 

Meetings. 

Tuesday,  May  1 1.— American  Institute  Far- 
mers' Club,  New  York  City.  Exhibition  of  and 
discussion  on  Flowering  Shrubs. 

Wednesday,  Blay  IS.-Morris  Co.  (N.  J.)  So- 
ciety at  Madison. 

Newport,  (R.  I )  Society. 

Saturday,  May  15  —Lenox,  (Mass  )  Society. 


Newport*  R.  i. 

A  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  on  Af^ril  28;  the  attendance  was 
very  good  and  a  number'  of  ladies  were 
present.  Dr.  Frederick  Bradley,  the  presi- 
dent, occupied  the  chair,  and  introduced  Mr. 
John  N.  May,  of  Summit.  N.  J.,  who  gave 
an  interesting  lecture  on  **  Flowers  and  Gar- 
dens,*' treating  his  subject  in  an  entertaining, 
popular  manner;  he  had  on  exhibition 
blooms  of  Rose  President  Camot,  also  Car- 
nations Maud  Dean  and  Lily  Dean,  to  each 
of  which  the  committee  on  awards  granted 
a  certificate  of  merit. 


Lenoxt  Mass. 

The  Horticultural  Society  held  its  regular 
meeting  on  Saturday,  May  i.  Mr.  George 
H.  Thompson  exhibited  a  vase  of  Carna- 
tion, Uriah  Pike,  a  very  intense  crimson 
tree  Carnation  of  English  origin,  to  which  a 
first-class  certificate  was  awarded. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
schedule  for  a  series  of  exhibitions,  to  be 
held  one  at  each  meeting  throughout  the 
year. 

Orange*  N.  J. 

The  New  Jersey  Floricultural  Society 
held  its  regular  monthly  meeting  on  Mon- 
day, May  30.  Dr.  Kitchen  presented  the 
report  from  the  Exhibition  Committee  re- 
garding a  fall  show,  also  a  letter  which  he 
had  prepared  which  was  to  be  sent  to  the 
chief  residents  of  the  Oranges  seeking  a 
guarantee  fund  of  at  least  $300  in  order  to 
save  the  society  from  a  deficit.  Without  his 
guarantee  he  did  not  think  the  Scfciety 
should  hold  an  exhibition.  It  was  deter- 
mined by  the  members  present  to  present  a 
certain  number  of  children  in  all  the  schools 
with  Chrysanthemum  plants  some  time  in 
June.  Several  thousand  planta  are  already 
promised  for  this  purpose,  and  more  are  ex 
pected. 

Peter  Duff,  gardener  to  J.  Cro«shv  Brown, 
exhibited  a  handsome  plate  of  S'larpless 


strawberries.  The  fruits  were  well  colored 
and  of  large  sise. 

James  W.  Withers  spoke  upon  the  forced 
strawberry  for  market;  also  other  fruits 
and  vegetables,  including  cucumbers  and 
lettuce,  incidentally  making  use  of  the  re- 
mark, which  rather  astonished  his  audience, 
that  there  was  over  one  million  square  feet 
of  glass  in  the  form  of  greenhouses  alone 
now  in  use  producing  the  above  for  the 
New  York  market. 

Mr.  De  Forest,  of  Hitchings  &  Co.,  will, 
at  the  next  regular  meeting,  June  7,  deliver 
an  address  upon  Greenhouse  Construction. 


New  Yorlc. 

On  Tuesday,  May  11,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
American  Institute,  there  will  be  an  exhibi- 
tion of  hardy  and  native  wild  fiowers  and 
flowering  shrubs.  A  very  large  exhibit  is 
expected.  A  leading  feature  will  be  the 
correct  naming  of  the  exhibits,  and  to  this 
end  several  experts  will  be  on  band  to  fur- 
nish the  same  if  needed.  Dr.  N  L.  Britton, 
Director  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden, 
will  deliver  an  address,  at  2  p.  m.,  entitled 
"Hardy  and  Native  Flowering  Plants." 
Mr.  S.  B.  Parsons,  of  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  will 
also  address  the  meeting.  The  exhibition 
will  be  open  from  a  till  9  p.  m. 

American  Institute  Fair. 

Arrangements  for  the  next  great  fair  of 
the  American  Institute,  to  be  held  in  New 
York  City  in  the  fall,  are  progressing  very 
favorably.  The  hortfcultural  and  agricul- 
tural section,  which  formed  such  a  feature 
last  year,  will  be  even  more  worthy  on  the 
forthcoming  occasion.  An  appropriation  of 
$5000  has  been  made  towards  the  premium 
list. 


A  Big  Botanical  Project, 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden,  better  known  as  Shaw's 
Garden,  have  decided  to  increase  its  area  by 
the  addition  of  ico  acres  and  expend  at  least 
$150,000  upon  its  improvement.  Plans  are 
being  prepared  by  the  Olmsteads,  of  Boston. 
Thetmprovements  will  include  the  making 
of  a  "synopsis  of  North  Ametican  flora." 
Representatives  of  every  family  of  plants 
indigenous  to  the  Continent  will  be  planted. 
The  collection  will  include  fully  4.000  speci- 
mens. This  will  embrace  all  the  flora  of  the 
Continent,  except  a  few  families  of  para- 
sites that  cannot  be  cultivated. 


Norttiampton,  Mass. 

Under  the  management  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Can- 
ning, the  head  gardener  in  charge,  the  Smith 
College  Botanical  Garden  is  progressing 
most  favorably,  and  is  developing  quickly. 
Mr.  Canning  is  now  busily  employed  in  the 
construction  of  a  rock  garden,  which  will  be 
a  notable  acquisition.  The  walks  will  be 
grass,  thus  giving  a  natural  setting  to  the 
rocks  and  the  plants.  Prom  this  garden  is 
issued  a  seed  exchange  list,  and  it  has  be- 
come an  important  center  of  distribution  to 
other  gardens  and  collections. 


Cinerarias.* 

Though  the  fashions  and  fancies  of  recent 
years  have  left  Cinerarias,  like  many  other 
old-time  favorifes,  somewhat  in  the  back- 
ground, still  they  are  undoubtedly  worthy 
of  extensive  cultivation.  I  must  confess 
they  are  my  special  favorites,  and  would 
consider  a  greenhouse  without  Cinerarias 
duriog  the  early  spring  months  very  bare 
indeed. 

There  are    few   classes    of    greenhouse 

f>lants  that  afford  more  variety  and  bril- 
iancy  of  color,  combined  with  luxuriant 
foliage   and   compactness   of  habit  if   the 

rlants  be  well  grown.    The  season  at  which 
find   these    plants   most    serviceable   Is 
Easter. 

To  have  them  at  their  best  at  that  time. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  by  the  first  week  in 
August  in  shallow  pans  of  finely  sifted, 
light,  free  soil,  and  only  lightly  covered. 
The  pans  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame, 
well  shaded.  The  seed  will  germinate  quite 
freely  providing  it  is  fresh.    As  soon  as  the 

*Rrad  before  tte  N.  T-  Gardeners*  Scclety,  by 
Robert  Aniniis. 
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plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  they 
should  be  pricked  out  singly  into  three-inch 
pots,  using  the  same  compost  as  previously 
recommended.  Great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  watering  0  .ois  time,  as  it  takes 
some  little  while  before  the  roots  are  strong 
enough  to  utilize  much  moisture.  A  li^ht 
overhead  sprinkling  twice  daily  dnrmg 
bright  weather  is  all  that  will  be  required. 
When  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  the 
plants  should  be  shifted  into  six  inch  pots, 
using  a  mixture  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf  mold 
and  sand  in  about  equal  portions.  I  may 
state  here  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  allow 
the  plants  to  become  severely  pot-bound  in 
any  out  the  flowering  condition.  Neglect 
in  shifting  at  the  proper  time  tends  to  in- 
duce the  plants  to  become  wiry,  and  prema- 
turely produce  flowering  stems,  which 
means  absolute  ruin.  It  is  advisable  to 
house  the  young  plants  before  danger  of 
frost— a  house  where  a  temperature  of  not 
more  than  40*  by  night,  with  a  rise  of  xo*  to 
15*  by  day,  is  the  most  suitable.  This  tem- 
perature can  best  be  obtained  in  a  house 
with  a  northern  aspect,  such  a  one  also 
affording  partial  shade,  which  is  desirable. 

The  final  shift  requires  te  be  given  some- 
time after  they  are  housed.  This  should  be 
into  nine-inch  pots,  using  a  somewhat 
richer  compost  than  that  previously  given, 
and  I  have  fbund  the  addition  of  well- 
decayed  horse  manure  to  the  amount  of 
one-third  of  the  compost  is  the  best  meaas 
of  enriching  this  soil.  Watering  at  this 
juncture  is  one  of  the  most  important  de- 
tails, special  care  beinff  exercised  in  never 
allowing  the  pot  to. become  waterlogged 
from  an  over  supply.  On  the  other  hand, 
severe  dryness  must  be  guarded  against,  as 
the  plants  flag  very  readily,  but  be  sure 
they  are  dry  enough  to  require  water  before 
it  is  given.  An  overhead  damping  twice  a 
week  during  bright  weather  is  beneficial; 
this  is  best  done  in  the  morning,  thus  allow- 
ing the  foliage  to  get  drv  before  the  sun  is 
high.  When  the  plants  become  pot-bound 
give  weak  liquid  manure  once  a  week. 

As  soon  as  the  center  shoot  is  four  inches 
high  it  should  be  pinched  well  down,  which 
will  induce  the  plants  to  branch  from  the 
bottom,  and  so  produce  a  larger  and  more 
uniform  bead. 

The  most  troublesome  insect  enemy  is 
green  fly,  and  to  keep  this  in  check  tobacco 
stems  should  be  plentifuUv  distributed  over 
the  pipes  and  benches.  Should  this  prove 
insu£5cient  occasional  light  fumigations  may 
be  given.  Snails  are  particularly  fond  of 
Cinerarias,  and  quickly  disfigure  the  leaves 
if  allowed  to  go  unchecked.  At  the  time  of 
flowering  an  increase  of  shade  will  con- 
siderably prolong  their  beauty. 

The  foregoing  remarks  refer  mainly  to 
sinirle  flowered  varieties,  which  are  best 
and  strongest  when  grown  annually  from 
seed.  The  double  flowering  ones  do  not 
reproduce  themselves  perfectly  by  this 
means,  but  require  to  be  struck  from  cut- 
tings. Even  with  the  single  varieties  this 
latter  means  is  the  best  to  perpetuate  dis- 
tinct Uimed  kinds,  but  for  general  purposes 
seedlings  are  by  far  the  n^ost  convenient, 

I  providing  the  strain  i<)  procured  from  a  re- 
iable  source. 


©bituar^ 

Benjamin  S.  Olmstead,  a  well-known  land- 
scape archit<^ct.  died  on  Monday,  May  4,  at 
his  home,  520  Nostrand  avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  He  was  74  years  of  age.  and  had  laid 
out  many  ef  the  private  grounds  In  West- 
chester County,  and  was  the  land««cape 
gardener  for  the  Larchmont  Club.  He  re- 
modelled the  village  of  Williamstown.Mass., 
for  the  late  Cyrus  W.  Field.  Formerly,  the 
deceased  was  in  business  in  New  York  City 
with  his  son,  George.  He  leaves  a  widow 
and  two  sons. 

Death.—G.  W.  Lawson,  a  prominent  fruit 

S rower,  of  Marlborough,  N.  Y..  died  sud- 
enly  at  his  home  on  April  25.    He  leaves  a 
widow,  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 


Beet  Sn«ar^i  believe  Nebraska  to  des- 
tined, through  the  sugar  industry,  to  be  one 
of  the  richest  and  beet  States  In  the  Union. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  and  We  have  it 
upon  good  authority  of  the  Qenfitai  Govern- 
ment experts  themaelvee  that  much  of  Ne- 
braska is  admirably  adapted  to  beet  rais- 
ing.—Professor  Nicholson. 


Fertilizers  for  Cabbage. 

A  correspondent  has  asked  about  the  use 
of  phosphates  and  other  fertilizers  on  cab- 
bages. We  referred  the  question  to  one  of 
the  largest  firms  ef  raisers  of  cabbage  planu 
whose  reply  is  attached: 

As  to  the  question,  are  phosphates  and 
condensed  fertilisers  beneficial  on  cabbages 
while  growing  In  hotbeds,  and  if  so,  at 
what  stage  of  growth  is  it  best  applied?  We 
reply:  The  application  of  condensed  fer- 
tiliser to  plants  at  the  time  they  are  in  the 
hotbeds  ought  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  as 
there  is  great  danger  of  overdoing  the 
thing,  and  either  killing  the  plants  or  caus- 
ing too  tender  a  growth,  which  then  makes 
the  plants  difficult  to  harden  off  previous  to 
transferring  them  to  the  field  or  garden. 
The  best  fertiliser  that  we  have  found  for 
this  purpose  is  Peruvian  Guano  6  per  cent, 
(about  a  Ublespoonful  to  the  gallon  of 
water)  using  it  between  the  rows,  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  getting  it  on  the  foliage  if 
possible;  about  two  applications  are  suffi- 
cient. This  is  not  necessary  until  the 
plants  have  made  their  true  leaves;  then  if 
looking  yellow  and  stunted,  apply  as  before 
mentioned,  but  not  otherwise.  As  to  what 
is  the  best  fertilizer  for  field  culture,  and 
how  many  tons  to  the  acre.  We  would  say 
that  we  have  grown  good  cabbage  for 
market  (that  is  summer,  fall,  and  winter 
varieties)  with  an  application  of  about  one 
ton  of  good  dissolved  bone  and  two  dress- 
ings of  about  150  to  3CO  lbs. ;  each  application 
of  nitrate  of  soda;  the  first  application  after 
the  plants  have  been  worked  over  once,  the 
second  jnst  before  the  heads  begin  to  form. 
Both  dressings  had  better  be  used  between 
the  rows,  and  not  on  the  plants.  If  the 
ground  was  in  an  decent  condition  previous, 
then  the  above  items,  if  the  crop  is  properly 
worked,  will  bring  cabbage  that  will  sell  as 
No.  I  in  any  market.— R.  Vincent,  Jr.  & 
Son,  White  Marsh,  Md. 


The  Perversion  of  Bounty  Laws. 

In  the  eariy  years  of  the  present  century 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  having  in  view  the 
promotion  of  its  agricultural  interests, 
offered  a  premium  on  the  destruction  of  the 
crow ;  to  be  paid  on  the  production  of  the 
head  of  the  bird  to  the  proper  authorities. 
Thereupon  the  sons  of  the  farmers  desirous 
of  earning  a  little  money,  then  much  more 
difficult  to  obtain  than  atpresent^  diligently 
searched  the  woods  for  the  nests  of  crows, 
from  which  at  the  proper  time  the  eggs  were 
transferred  to  sitting  hens,  h}r  whom  they 
were  hatched  and  the  resulting  offspring 
brought  up  until  their  heads  became  avail- 
able for  presentation  and  procurement  of 
the  bounty.  A  summary  of  the  general 
results  of  such  experience  would  be  some- 
what as  follows  :  First,  a  perversion  of  the 
legitimate  industry  of  the  hen;  second,  an 
elementary  lesson  for  young  persons  in 
perpetrating  frauds  against  the  State;  third, 
an  impairment  of  theagency  of  a  birdwhose 
habits  have  been  proved  by  subsequentscien- 
ttfic  investigations  to  be  beneficial  rather 
than  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  far- 
mers. Again,in  the  early  history  of  one  of  the 
Northwestern  States  of  the  Federal  Union  a 
bounty  was  offered,  at  the  request  of  the 
farmers,  for  the  heads  of  little  burrowing 
animals  known  as  '* gophers,**  which  at- 
tracted little  attention  till  the  experience 
of  several  years  showed  that  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  State  on  this  account  had  be- 
come abnormal  and  were  rapidly  increasing. 
Investigation,  says  the  Hon.  David  A. 
Wells,  in  Appleton's  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  then  proved  that  the  raising  of 
gophers  by  citizens  of  the  State  for  the  pro- 
curement of  bounties  had  become  a  regular 
industry.  A  like  experience  in  British 
India  is  also  worthy  of  note.  Seme  years 
since  the  Government,  with  a  view  of 
arresting  the  mortality  among  its  native 
population  from  the  bites  ot  poisonous 
serpents,  offered  a  bounty  on  their  proved 
destruction;  when  it  was  found  that  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  the  bounties  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  *'  cobra"  and  other  like  snakes 
had  been  actually  .entered  upon. 


Qrape  Campbell  Early. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  a  new 
black  grape  has  been  so  well  received 
as  this  which  has  been  introduced  this 
year  by  G.  S.  Josselyn,  of  Fredonia, 
N.  Y.  Wherever  it  has  been  exhibited 
praise  has  been  its  let,  and  the  Camp- 
bell EarW,  raised  by  the  veteran  G.  w. 
Campbell,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  bids  fair 
to  rank  as  one  of  the  finest  commercial 
black  grapes,  if,  indeed,  it  docs  not 
prove  to  be  the  best. 

The  Concord  has,  with  all  its  menu, 
certain  demerits — it  lacks  packing  and 
shipping  qnalities,  but  in  the  variety 
now  unaer  notice  these  points  seem  to 
be  satisfied,  and  the  handsome  appear^ 
ance  is  easily  seen  from  the  accompany- 
ing illustration,  representing  a  bnnch 
which    weighed  19   otmces. 

*'A  seedling  ot  Mogre  Early  crossed 
with  pollen  of  a  choice  seedling  that  re- 
sul'.ea  from  a  cress  of  Mttscat-Hambmg 
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Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.— The  fruit  crop  of 
Niagara  County  was  very  seriously  injured 
by  frost  on  April  96.  It  is  feared  that  the 
frost  has  caused  thousands  of  dollars'  worth 
of  damage.  The  damage  to  the  budding 
trees  is  considerable. 


on  Belvidere.  It  is  regarded  by  Mr. 
Campbell  as  the  .  finest  grape  Js  |)| 
respects  that  he  has  prodnced  in^W^ 
years  of  experimenting.  Leaf  large  to 
very  large,  roundish,  lobed,  rich  green, 
very  downy  beneath.  Cluster  large  (ooe 
of  a  recent  receipt  having  113  well- 
ripened  berries),  generally  shouldered, 
moderately  compact,  stem  large,  loaf, 
strong;  berry  large,  nearly  ronod, 
slightly  elongated,  adhering  firmly;  color 
black,  with  thin,  light-blue  bloom;  skis 
thin,  with  slight  pulpiness;  flesh  trsas-. 
lucent,  meaty,  very  tender,  very  jni<y.; 
flavor  sweet,  rich,  aromatic;  sroiDS 
delicate,  not  f esv ;  seedr  small,  i  to  3, 
easily  separated  from  the  pulp  and  with- 
out the  sharp  acid  found  in  many  varie- 
ties of  American  origin;  quality  very 
good  for  both  market  and  desiert 
Season,  ea^ly,  ripening  with  Ifoore 
Early,  but  retaining  its  goed  qnalities 
until  quite  late  in  season." 

(Prof.  Heiges.) 


May  8.  1897. 
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ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


POPULAR    NOTBS    FOR    THB  SUCCESSFUL 
AHATBUR. 

MBWAND  "BELIABLB"  INCUBATORS. 

The  greatest  advances  of  the  past  two 
years  are  in  the  direction  of  very  small  and 
very  large  incubators.  The  latter,  holding 
thousands  of  eggs  each,  are,  of  course,  for 
the  very  few;  the  former,  for  the  hundreds 
who  desire  to  try  machine  hatching  with  the 
expenditure  of  only  five  or  ten  dollars. 
There  is  a  ^reat  call  for  these.  Theoretic- 
a|lv,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  small  in- 
cttbator  should  not  do  equally  good  work 
with  the  best  large  ones,  if  equally  well 
built.  Indeed,  not  a  few  experts  distinctly 
state  their  preference  for  the  smaller  sizes. 
Ameng  the  newer  makes  of  small  hatchers, 
at  a  small  price,  is  one  of  50-egg  size,  put  out 
by  the  Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., 
and  known  as  "  The  Reliable  Hen."  It  has, 
in  addition  to  a  thermostatic  heat  regulator, 
a  patent  turning  device,  and  claims  to  be 
absolutely  self- regulating  and  absolutely 
reliable.  There  is  also  a  hot-air  brooder  as 
a  companion  piece.  "Just  the  thing  for  an 
incnbator  party."  And  if  a  reliable  incu- 
bator isn't  also  "just  the  thing"  for  the 
brightest  youngster  in  the  family,  what  is 
just  the  thing  ? 

OARB  OF  8BBDI.ING  CTCLAMKN. 

Those  who  have  planted  Cyclamen  seeds 
in  January  or  February,  hoping  to  get 
bloom  next  winter,  will  now  be  wondering 
what  makes  the  Cyclamens  so  slow.  One 
must  remember,  however,  that  patience  is 
a  very  essential  factor  in  growing  C;yclamens. 
They  simply  will  not,  cannot  be  hurried. 
The  bulbs  mnst  have  time  to  form  and  swell. 
They  may  be  transplanted  at  almost  any 
time  after  they  are  laige  enough  to  handle, 
and  if  the  surface  of  the  soil  has  become 
pretty  hard,  delay  will  not  help  them,  even 
though  they  are  rather  small.  Two  or  three 
may  be  put  in  a  tiny  pot  at  first;  and  unless 
the  grower  can  watch  them  closely,  the  pots 
would  better  be  sunk  in  a  box,  and  sur- 


rounded by  moss,  kept  nicely  moist  The 
plants  do  not  like  strong  sun  heat  at  any 
stage  of  growth. 

PANSISS    FOB     POTS     AND    WINDOW 
BOXBS. 

Those  who  have  plenty  of  money  can  buy 
glorious  Pansies  from  the  florist,  and  have 
an  early  display,  but  she  who  sows  pansy 
seeds  now,  may  get  good  return  for  her 
money,  as  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  in 
June.  These  later  sown  plants  are  the 
most  likely  to  do  well,  because  they  will  not 
suffer  from  excessive  fire  heat,  or  from  lack 
of  fresh  air,  as  do  those  sown  earlier.  It  is 
rare  to  see  an  early-sown,  house-grown 
Pansy  plant,  that  is  not  drawn  and  weak- 
ened. But  now  one  may  get  Une  thriving 
plants.  These  will  do  finely,  especially 
m  window  boxes,  if  shaded  fn  m  the  mid- 
day sun,  and  not  allowed  to  become  dry 
at  thfe  roots.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
Pansies  do  especially  well  near  the  sea 
shore,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  would  be 
the  case,  were  they  exposed  to  strong,  dry- 
ing winds.  Heat  and  drought  the  Pan&y 
cannot  abide. 

SOMB  OF  THE  NOVELTIES. 

Among  the  new  things  for  the  window, 
Asparagus  Sprengerii,  while  not  so  dainty 
and  graceful  as  its  predecessor,  A.  plumosus, 
may  prove  even  more  generally  satisfac- 
tory. It  seems  a  very  easy  plant  to  grow, 
makes  good  show  of  foliage,  and  is  of  an 
unusually  fresh,  lively,  green  color.  Aerua 
sanguinea,  or  Blood  Leaf,  is  rather  dull  and 
unattractive  looking,  though  described  as 
having  '*deep  blood  red  leaves,  very  bright, 
rich  and  velvety."  The  plant  is  small,  and 
quite  compact  in  growth.  Clerodendron 
fragrans  should  prove  very  desirable  for 
those  who  like  rosy  white,  Jasmine  scented 
flowers  in  summer.  The  blue  Solanum 
Wendlandi  is  a  semi-climber.  It  has  not 
yet  bloomed  with  us,  but  the  pale  blue 
dowers  are  said  to  be  over  2  inches  across, 
with  from  30  to  50  in  a  cluster. 

PLANTS  TO  BUY  NOW. 

To  furnish  the  summer  window  with 
bloom  needs  but  a  few  well  selected  plants. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  th^  Otaheite 
Orange  (don't  get  a  »mall  size  for  this),  the 
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WHAT  has  been  your  ex- 
perience? That  the  "just- 
as-good/'  "  sold-for-less-money  " 
kinds  are  the  most  expensive  ? 
That  the  best,  or  standard,  in  all 
lines  is  the  cheapest  ?  The  best 
in  paints  is  Pure  White  Lead  and 
Linseed  Oil.  (See  list  of  the 
genuine  brands.) 

|^r|f^f^  By  using  National  Lead  Co/i  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
f^  Ir  ITIT  ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
*V"-^"-^  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  dinerent  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  comoinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application. 

National  Lead  Co,,  i  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Naked  Pills 

are  fit  only,  for  naked  sav- 
ages. Clothes  are  the  marks 
of  civilization — in  pills  &3  well 
as  people.  A  good  coat  does 
not  make  a  good  pill,  any  more 
than  good  clothes  make  a  good 
man.  But  as  sure  as  you'd 
look  on  a  clothesless  man  as  a 
mad  one,  you  may  look  on  a 
coatless  pill  as  a  bad  one. 
After  fifty  years  of  test  no 
pills  stand  higher  than 

AVER'S 
Cathartic    Pills 

SUGAR  COATED. 


almost  equally  fragrant  Jasmine  flowered 
Rhyncospermum,  Petunia  •*  Defender,^ 
Allamanda  Williamsi,  Justicia  camea,  Abu- 
tilon  Infanta  Eulalie,  Primula  obconica, 
the  new  Weeping  Lantana,  one  or  two 
Gloxinias,  and  one  or  two  Passifloras  if 
there  is  room  for  climbers.  Stepbanotis  is 
a  delightful  old  tbiag  that  blooms  in  sum- 
mer. Grevilleas,  Palms,  Asparagus  in  va- 
riety, and  many  colored  Coleuses  will  add 
greatly  to  the  general  decorative  effect. 

THS  OAI.LA  IKSIDB. 

In  one  word,  doa*t  have  it  there,  at  least 
not  in  evidence,  after  June.  It  wants  rest, 
and  the  longer  the  rest  is.  perhaps  the 
better.  Many  people  start  them  too  soon 
in  the  fall.  If  one  have  an  outdoor  garder, 
a  sheltered  spot  there  is  the  best  iummer 
retreat  for  the  Calla. 

CARING  FOB  THE  CHICKS. 

During  the  next  six  weeks  the  land  wi.l 
swarm  with  the  young  broods  brought  cut- 
Almost  as  much  a  matter  of  course,  the  air 
will  be  filled  with  wailing  cries  for  help  from 
novice  poultry  raifers.  If  there  are  no  lice 
on  the  chicks,  probably  the  most  frtquent 
cause  of  trouble  with  those  raised  with  the 
henp,  lies  in  the  food.  Sound  wheat  and 
cracked  com  are  the  safest  foods  in  the 
hands  of  the  inexperienced.  Given  thesf, 
about  the  only  blunder  that  can  be  made  is 
to  over- feed.  If  the  chicks  are  running  free, 
there  is  not  much  danger  even  here.  Ground 
bone  is  a  most  excellent  addition  to  the  food 
of  all  young  chicks.  Grit  must  be  supplied, 
if  it  is  not  procurable  en  their  range;  and 
decidedly  the  best  plan  is  to  giv«  the  hea  a 
roomy  coop,  while  the  chicks  run  at  large. 

SUPPLIES  FOR  BROODER  CHIOKF. 

Much  more  care  needs  to  be  exercised 
with  brooder  chicks  than  with  those  running 
free.  Lice,  cold,  and  damp,  over  feediojr, 
lack  of  green  stuff,  lack  of  water,  are  the 
commonest  causes  of  failure.  Charcoal, 
Krit,  and  ground  bone  are  among  the  abso- 
lutely necessary  daily  supplies.  Net  less 
necessary  are  regular  meals  of  green  staff. 
If  feeding  four  times  a  day,  let  the  second 
or  third  of  these  meals  be  entirely  of  green 
stuff.  Ifgiving  five  meals  a  day,  let  the  second 
and  fourth  consist  almost  entirely  of  green 
supplies.  Lettuce,  young  plantain,  grassaod 
clover  sods,  sorrel,  and  cnopped  onion  and 
potato  are  available  almost  anywhere.  Po- 
tato is  not  to  be  used  too  freely,  nowever.  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  sorrel,  the  acid  of 
which,  in  large  quantities,  appears  to  cause 
indigestior. 

MVRA  V.  KORYi. 


Photographs 

Of  notable  fruits,  vegetables,  views  in  gar- 
dens, or  in  conservatoriea,  etc.,  or  of  other 
subjects  of  interest  to  lovers  of  gardens,  are 
solicited  for  the  purpose  of  repro(^.nction  in 
our  pages. 
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WHOLESALE  MARKET  REPORT 


New  York. 

Business  generally  can  hardly  be  called 
brisk«  still  stock  is  clearing  out  moderately 
well  and  prices  are  fair. 

Hothouse  strawberries  are  selling  from 
75c.  to  $1.50 per  quart;  No.  2  are  difficult  to 
dispose  of  at  any  figure.  Southern  berries 
are  many  of  thtm  very  fine  and  prices  are 
down. 

Hothouse  grapes  (American)  are  quite 
plentiful,  and  prices  are  ruling  lower— $3 
per  pound  is  the  top  figures  for  No.  i  Black 
Hamburgh. 

Hothouse  peaches  have  just  made  their 
appearance.    No.  i  quality  made  40c.  each. 

Tomatoes,  35c.  to  30c.  per  pound. 

Radishes,  $1.50  to$a  per  100  bunches. 

Cucumbers  are  very  plentiful,  and  are 
meeting  with  big  competition  from  Florida 
outdoor  grown ;  these  are  at  this  time  very 
fine,  and  are  selling  at  about  $2  per  100. 
Local  grown  are  selling  from  36c.  to  500. 
per  dozen  for  No.  1. 

Cauliflowers  have  been  exceptionally 
good  during  the  past  week^  some  very 
superior  heads  made  $3  per  doses,  but  $2 
and  $3.50  per  dozen  was  general  figure  for 
No.  I. 

Hothouse  lettuces  are  nearly  over,  and 
are  now  beaten  in  quality  by  frame-grown 
stock.  Some  very  fine  examples  of  the 
latter  came  in  during  the  week  from  Long 
Island,  and  made  60c.  per  dozen;  50c.  per 
dozen  was  the  ruling  top  notch  figure  for 
fancy.  By  the  barrel  prices  varied  from 
$1.50  to  $3 

Asparagus  is  plentiful  and  cheaper,  and 
is  now  coming  from  many  districts.  Oyster 
Bay  stock  has  made  its  appearance,  the 
first  lot  selling  for  $2.50  per  dozen.  Pough- 
keepsie  stock  is  expected  next  week. 

Mushrooms  are  selling  from  250.  per 
pound,  to  35c.  and  40c.  for  very  special 
stock. 

Apples. 

Ben.  Davis,  cold  storage,  fancv...  .|a  75— $3  35 
Northern  Spy,  cold  storage,  fancy..  3  00—  3  75 
Baldwin,  w'n  N.  Y.,  choice,  per  bbl.  2  50—  3  00 
Rnnet,  Roxbnry,  State,  per  barrel,  a  as—  a  62 
—Golden,  State,  per  barrel 2  00—  a  37 

Strawberrlee. 

Norfolk,  fair  to  prime,  per  quart. . . .  lo—  15 

NorthCarolina,  choice,  per  quart...  13.  15 

—poor  to  good,  per  quart zo—  la 

Charleston,  prime  to  fancy 16— 

—fair,  per  quart lo—  14 

Tegetables. 

Asparagus,  Ch'n,  Colossal,  per  doz. 

bchs  300—400 

— N.  C,  fair  to  prime,  doz x  50—  a  00 

— l£d.  and  Del.,  per  doz x  50—  3  35 

—Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per  doz i  50  -  a  »s 

Beets,  Florida,  new,  per  bush,  crate     50—  i  00 

—Charleston,  per  100  bunches 5  00—  8  00 

Cabbages,  Sav.  &  Ch'n,  large,  bbl. 

crate a  00— 

Celery.Pla,larffetoextra,doz.stalkB  75—  i  00 
encumbers,  Pla.,  fancy,  per  basket.         ->  3  00 

Lettuce.  Norfolk,  per  basket —     50 

Onions,  Bermud a,  per  crate ~  a  as 

Peas,  Charleston,  oer  basket  75—  z  00 

~N.  C,  per  bubhet  package x  00—  z  50 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  barrel.. a  00—  a  50 

Rhubarb,  per  zoo  bunches x  00 —  a  00 

String  beans,  Savannah,  per  basket  x  50—  i  75 

—Pla.,  round  wax,  per  basket 300—350 

—Pla.,  green,  per  basket z  00—  x  50 

Squash.  Fla.,  white,  ptr  bush,  crate.      50—     75 

—Pla.,  yellow,  per  bush,  crate   75—     go 

Tomatoes,  Pla.«  choice,  ripe,  per  car.  3  00—  3  50 
—Pla.,  green  and  mixed,  carrier....  z  75—  a  50 

Boston. 

Hothouse  cucumbers  findins:  very  quick 
demand— 5c.  to  6c.  apiece.  They  can  be 
had  now  in  any  first-class  dealer's  store,  also 
very  good  shipping  trade.  Hothouse  lettuce 
continues  to  give  satisfaction,  with  a  range 
of  50c.  to  75c.  per  dozen. 

Everybody  eating  dandelions,  35c.  to  50c. 
per  bushel ;  squash  not  so  plenty,  and  easily 
orings  3c.  to  3>^c.  per  lb. 

Mushrooms  steady ;  fancy  stock,  60c.  to 
7SC.  per  lb. 

Florida  cabbage  easier,  $2.25  to  $2:50  per 
crate;  some  South  Carolina  st^xk  here  not 
as  heavy  or  as  large   heads  selling  $1.75 

t0$3. 

Carrots  firmer,  6oc.  to  7^0.  per  bushel. 
We  must  have  them  in  our  daily  soups;  we 
tre  not  in  the  soup,  but  carrots  are.  No 
change  in  turnip  or  beets,  $1.25  to  $1.50 
a  bbl.,  is  all  they  ought  to  be  quoted. 


Bermuda  onions,  $2.50  per  crate;  Egypt- 
ians, $3  to  $3.25  per  bag.  Leeks  limited 
demand,  about  60c.  per  dozen. 

Potatoes— Maine  Hebrons,  48c.  to  50c.  A 
little  boom  seems  to  be  on.  Queens  (a  new 
variety,  similar  to  Hebron  stock),  60c.  to 
75c.  per  bushtl;  Early  Rose  has  been  in 
large  demand  for  seed  purposes,  bringing 
60C.  per  bushel;  York  State  stock  Rose 
brought  38c. 

Asparagus  is  offered  on  the  market  in 
large  quantities  from  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  with  a  good  large  sprinkling  of 
Massachusetts  stock;  generally  sold  $1.50 
per  dozen. 

Hotbed  rhubarb,  3c.  per  pound;  Illinois 
stock,  i^c.  to  2C.  per  pound,  according  to 
quality. 

Florida  beans  arriving  in  excellent  con- 
dition; green  about  $2  per  bushel;  wax,  $2 
to  $2  50;  not  as  many  offered  as  wanted. 

North  Carolina  and  Virginia  strawberries 
in  large  receipt,  commanding  about  13c. 
per  .quart. 

Hothouse  tomatoes,  ace.  to  25c.  a  pound; 
Florida  stock,  $3  to  $3.25  a  carrier. 

Apples :  Choice  repacked  Baldwins, 
higher,  $1.50;  fine  yellow  russets,  $1.75; 
bright  red  spies,  $2;  it  is  the  fancy  high- 
colored  apple  that  is  wanted,  and  easily 
brings  the  top  prices. 

Artichokes  find  a  limited  sale,  about  $1.50 
per  bushel.  Oyster  plant  steady,  $z  per 
dozen. 

Havana  pineapples,  very  good  demand, 
X2C.  to  i8c.  apiece. 

Some  hothouse  peaches  on  sale  last  Mon- 
day brought  25c.  to  50C.  each;  rather  an  ex- 
pensive luxury,  still  the  rich  can  have  them 
and  the  invalids  must. 

Southern  peas  seem  to  arrive  in  better 
condition  than  former  years,  bringing  $1.75 
to  $2  per  bushel. 


Philadelphia* 

There  has  been  a  large  amount  of  bu.sines8 
done  in  this  market  during  the  past  week. 
Vegetables  are  arriving  in  much  better  con- 
dition, and  sell  more  readily,  in  fact,  in 
many  casts,  dealers  have  been  sold  out  by 
XX  a.m.,  something  very  unusual  for  the 
past  year. 

Apples  continue  to  be  held  firm.  Fancy 
Baldwins  are  now  selling  at  from  $2.25  to 
$2.50.  AfewRussetts  are  still  coming  in, 
but  do  not  sell  very  freely. 

Strawberries  have  been  rather  scarce  in 
the  early  part  of  the  week,  and  prices  were 
rather  firmer,  tBe  average  has  bften  12c.  to 
20c.  per  quart. 

New  potatoes  are  arriving  in  larger  quan- 
tities, and  are  of  much  better  quality. 
Prices  now  range  from  .$3.75  to  $5.50  per 
barrel. 

Tomatoes  are  now  very  plentiful,  and  are 
moving  freely.  Florida  crates  are  selling  at 
$3  to  $3.50  for  fancy,  and  $a  to  $2.50  for  fair 
to  good. 

Beans  are  moving  very  freely,  the  market 
having  been  well  cleaned  up.  Green  string 
beans  are  selling  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bushel 
box,  and  wax  at  $1.75  to  $a. 

Peas,  while  not  of  such  good  quality  as 
desired,  sell  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  ptr  bushel 
basket. 

Asparagus— Jersey  stock  is  now  very 
plentiful,  and  moving  freely  at  from  $i.ao  to 
$2.50  per  dozen  bunches. 

Egg  plants— Florida,  $2  to  $3.50  per  crate. 

Onions— Bermuda,  No.'  i,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
No.  2,  $1.75  to  $4.25. 

Cucumbers  have  sold  very  well  at  $r.5o  to 
$»-75  per  crate,  very  few  being  left  over. 

Ne         *  *         '  * '  .-       . 


few  cabbage  has  sold  very  well  at  from 
75  to  $2.50  per  crate,  t" 
well  cleaned  up  each  day. 


$1.75  to  $2.50  per  crate,  the  market  being 
jll   * 


Fell  to  the  Floor. 

HIS   LECS  SUDDENLY  GAVE    OUT. 


Thomas  P.  Bigg,  of  Cleveland,  Stricken  as  He  was  Preparing  for  a 

Visit  to  Friends. 


J^rom  the  Leader^  Cleveland^  Ohio, 


Of  the  list  of  the  many  so-called  incura- 
ble disorders  none  has  proved  to  be  more  of 
an  enigma  to  the  most  learned  and  accom- 
plished physicians  than  locomotor  ataxia,  or 
as  it  is  more  commonly  known,  creeping 
paralysis.  This  dread  disease  has  baffled 
their  skill,  and  they  have  been  forced  to 
admit  that  they  cannot  successfully  cope 
with  it.  All  they  have  been  able  to  do  is 
to  mitigate  the  accompanying  pain  and  suf- 
fering; beyond  this  the  science  of  medicine 
has  been  of  little  or  no  avail  to  the  many 
unfortunates  who  have  contracted  the  dread- 
ful malady,  which,  many  people,  especially 
those  who  are  thus  afflicted,  believe  is  a  fore- 
runner of  the  grim  messenger  of  death. 

Thomas  P.  Bigg,  who  lives  at  No.  1073 
St.  Clair  Street,  corner  of  Lawrence  St., 
Cleveland,  O.,  has  been  suffering  from  loco- 
motor ataxia  for  nearly  five  years,  and 
nothing  but  his  wonderful  vitality  has  pre- 
vented bis  dissolution  long  before  this 

The  malady  is  directly  attributable  to  his 
exposure  during  army  life.  He  enlisted  in 
the  Third  Regiment  Ohio  Cavalry  in  Toledo, 
and  served  nineteen  months  in  the  volun- 
teer service,  and  after  the  close  of  the  rebel- 
lion, eighteen  months  in  the  regular  army. 
''At  first,"  he  said  in  narrating  his  experi- 
ence, "my  stomach  went  back  on  me,  and  for 
six  weeks  I  was  laid  up  in  a  hospital  in 
Texas.  Ever  since  that  time  that  organ  has 
caused  me  trouble,and  about  seven  years  ago 
the  doctor  told  me  I  was  suffering  from  acute 
indigestion.  That  was  bad  enough,  but  four 
years  ago  last  July  paralysis  came  on,  and  I 
have  been  using  these  crutches  ever  since. 
The  paralysis  was  in  my  legs,  and  it  came 
rather  suddenly.  I  noticed  at  first  that  my 
knees  were  a  little  stiff,  a  sort  of  rheumatic 
pain,  you  know.  This  quickly  developed 
into  paralysis. 

**  I  tried  all  kinds  of  remedies,  and  I  tried 
physician?,  but  I  did  not  improve.  All  this 
time,  though,  1  was  holding  my  own — wssn't 


getting  any  worse.  A  short  time  ago  I 
was  induced  to  try  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills. 
1  did  not  expect  this  last  venture  would 
prove  any  more  beneficial  than  all  the  others 
which  preceded  it.  But  I  am  pleased  to  say 
I  was  most  agreeably  disappointed.  Dr. 
Williams'  Pills  are  simply  wonderful.  I 
began  to  u<e  them  two  months  ago.  My  legs 
then  were  perfectly  numb  and  cold— nothing 
could  warm  them.  After  suffering  with  par- 
alysis for  more  than  four  years,  I  now  experi- 
ence a  comforting  feeling  of  warmth  in  my 
lower  limbs.  I  tell  you  I  feel  lilce  shouting 
when  I  think  of  escaping  from  my  bondage, 
and  my  mind  is  on  the  subject  pretty  much 
of  the  time.  I  intend  to  continue  the  use  of 
the  pills  until  my  legs  are  as  good  and  useful 
as  they  were  in  their  best  days,  and  1  feel 
that  will  be  soon." 

''  What  effect  have  the  pills  had  upon  your 
stomach  ?"  Mr.  Biggwasasked,  "asregards 
that"  said  he  *'you  can  readily  believe  that 
a  stomach  which  has  been  seriously  out  of 
order  for  thirty-five  years  is  in  bad  shape. 
Nothing  used  to  stay  on  my  stomach,  and  I 
was  subject  to  violent  fits  of  hiccoughing. 
Then  I  would  have  to  take  an  opiate  to  get 
to  sleep.  But  now  I  find  that  food  stays  on 
my  stomach,  though  [  do  not  suppose  that 
organ  will  ever  be  in  first-class  shape  again. 
Still  I  am  satisfied  to  think  that  it  is  im- 
proved to  such  a  degree,  and  that  I  can  eat 
with  a  feeling  of  ease." 

For  six  years  until  a  month  ago,  October, 
1896,  Mr.  Bigg  kept  a  stationery  and  confec- 
tionery store  at  No.  347  East  Madison  Ave., 
directly  opposite  the  Madison  Ave.  School. 
He  sold  out  bis  business  and  can  now  be 
found  at  any  time  at  No.  1073  St.  Clair  St. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  are  sold  by  all 
dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post  paid  on  receipt 
of  price,  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for 
$3.50  (they  are  never  sold  in  bulk  or  by  the 
100),  by  addressing  Dr.  Williamfc'  Medicane 
Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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LET  us  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  YOUH. 

... VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

FOR    SPRING    AND    0UMMBR. 

We  grow  8  fall  line  of  all  the  deBlrftble  Tsrietlee. 
We  offer  Tomato*  IieUnce*  CabbAffOt  Celery 
and  Sweet  Potato  planU  at  26  cents  per  100 ;  11.35 
per  1000.  For  prices  on  large  quantities,  please 
apply  to 

R.  VINCENT,  JR.  4  SON,  White  Martli,  Md. 

Maatloa  Jkaisrloam  Oardeninf  when  you  wrlta. 

Iirtirry,  lilif  inia  Print  ui  Jipii  Qiiiti 

(For  Ornamental 

HEDGES. 

HARDY  ROSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS. 

Write  for  Prices  to 

Fill  OMS   lUISEIT.  OAK  NIK.  ILL. 

MflotloB  AuMrtou  OardMlnc  vImb  yma  wrlta. 


Greenhouse  Plants    i   OH   O&ICe 

AddreM  p.  O.  Bex  ««ft,    ALBAK T.  X.  T. 

Having  diayoeed  of  Mreral  of  my  greenlioasea  and  tlie 
remainder  being  orer  crowded,  I  liaye  decided  to  offer 


for  sale  the  ezoees,  consisting  of  the  greater  pnrtlon  and 
the  choicest  spedmena  of  my  collection  for  the  past  M 
years,  either  singly  or  in  qnantittes.  They  are  all  well 
established,  in  line  condition,  and  many  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  any  other  collection  in  America. 

▲  printed  list  sent  on  application.  Bales  made  at  reason- 
able prloesi 

K»     CORPIIPIO. 
Mention  American  Oardenlnt  wAien  yon  vaito. 


We  hare  the  largest  and  dnssft 

Collection  of 

PALMS,  OMOHIIM,  FEMHS 

and  FSLIA«E  PIANTS 

for  Conserratortss. 

Hardy   Herbaeeeas    Plaats* 

Flewariag,  Shade  and 

OraaMeatal    Trees,     Tlaea. 

BTeryihlng  for  a  prirale  plaoa 

■stlmates  and  Plans  for  Flanttag 

Places  and  farnlshiag   stooE 

(free). 


Meee  MIU  Ifnr 

MaatiiMi. 


SIEBRECHTASOrs, 
•     ITew  MeekeUe,  X.T. 
Oardenins  when  yon  write. 


•..THE  COMPLETE... 

BOOK  CBTIIL06DE. 

We  have  just  issued  the  most  Select  and 
Complete  Catalogrue  of  Books  on  Horticol- 
tural  and  Allied  Subjects,  ever  published. 
The  catalogues  of  the  various  book  pub- 
lipbers  of  this  country  as  well  as  of  Europe, 
have  been  carefully  gone  through,  and  such 
works  taken  therefrom  as  were  considered 
suitable  for  our  patrons. 

This  catalogue  contains  96  pages,  and 
embraces 


...BOOKS 


for 


The    Lover  of    Plants   and 

Flowers 
The  Fruit  Grower 
The  Nurseryman 
The  Private  Gardener 
The  Market  Gardener 
The  Seedsman 
The  Farmer 
The  Poultry  Keeper 
The  Student  of  Botany,  En- 
tomology and  Omithology 
and  the  Stndent  of  Nature  in  general,  In  fact 

BOOKS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

interested  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
rural  economy. 

A  select  clubbing  list  of  periodicals,  home 
and  foreign,  is  also^tu-nished,  through  which 
a  considerable  saving  may  be  effected  is 
their  purchase. 

This  handy  catalogue  will  be  6ent  on 
application,  accompanied  by  a  two-cent 
stamp.    Address 

A.T.BEUimPTB.MIPUB.OO.Ltd. 

P.  O.  Box  1697«  New  Tork. 


FOR  SALE. 


AdTertlsementB  not  to  exceed  eighty  words  wUl 
be  inserted  under  this  heading  at  two  cknts  pbb 
WORD  each  insertion,  payable  In  advanee. 

The  address  will  be  charged  as  part  of  the  advt., 
and  each  Initial,  or  a  number,  counts  as  one  word. 
No  cuts  or  display  type  allowed. 

IVr^I^A  V.  NORYS  has  magnificent  Black  Langa- 
•^^   bans. 

llfTRA  v.  NORYS  has  White  and  Rose  Comb 
-^^  Brown  Leghorns,  Knaoo  and  other  great  prise 
bleod.  ,  ^^ 

ILf'f  RA  V.  NORYS,  Cranfonl.  N.  J.,  fine  thorough- 
-^  bred  poultry.  All  eggs,  $1.00  per  sltUng.  A 
▼ery  few  to  spare  from  local  trade. 

J^AHLIAS.    600  varieties.    H.  F.  Burt,  Taunton, 


QULSKBOSCH  BROS.,  kulba  aad  flaati,  BngU- 

nXiASS  at  wholesale,  rock  bottom  prices.  Also 
^  paint  for  greenhouses.  The  Reed  Glass  A  Paint 
Co.,  466  W.  Broadway,  Mew  York-  . .. _ 

q^HE  "  RIDGE  WAY."— A  new  strawberry  of  great 
-^  merit.  For  price  of  ^nts  and  free  ca^ogue 
address  M.  H.  Ridgeway,  Wabask  City,  Ind. 

TTARLY  FORTUNE  POTATO  —  Unexcelled  for 
-^  earlinees  and  produotiveness.  Bushel,  •L60; 
Barrel,  $8.76.    R.  C.  Breck,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

r>0  YOU  WANT  the  best  flower  poU7    If  so,  seal 

^  address  to  The  WhlUdln  Pottery  Oo.,7U¥niartoa 
St.,  Philadelphia.  Three  shlpplag  points,  ean  savs 
you  freight. 


1?GYPTI AN  or  Top  Onion  seta  cheap ;  one  dollar 
*^  per  bushel  In  any  quantity ;  purchaser  to  pay 
freight.  W  W.  Thompson  i  Sons,  Station  D., 
MUwaokee,  Wis. 


THE  **IRON  AGE"  Garden  Tools  are  light,  strong 
^  and  work  '^just  right."  High  steel  wheels, 
tubular  frame,  malleable  castings.  Write  for  cata- 
logue.   Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  308,  Grenloch,  N.J. 

PROGRESS  and  Palmer  Black  Raspberries.  Cuth- 
-*-  bert  red,  Snyder  Blackberry  plants :  Immense 
stock,  low  cash  prlcei^.  or  will  exchange  for  straw- 
berry plants;  cold  frame  wintered  cabbages  and 
choice  seed  potatoes.  Ct.  Valley  Orchard  Co., 
Berlin,  Ct. 


ri  ALIFORNIA  PRIVET  make  th^  finest  ornamental 
^  hedoe  and  are  perfectly  hardy.  Strong  plants 
one  to  three  dollars  per  hundred.  Atlantic  Coast 
Nursery,  James  H.  Cornell,  Proprietor.  006  4th  Ave., 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Reference  lat  National  Bank 
of  Asbury  Park. 


PAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  ETC.— We  will  make  you 
^  liberal  concessions  when  you  order  other  perlod- 
loals  for  the  year,  whether  In  connection  with  your 
own  subscription  or  not.  Send  us  your  list  for  esti- 
mate American  Gardening,  P.O.  Box  1097,  New  York. 


poOK8.--We  can  furnish  any  book  treating  on 
-^  horticulture  printed  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
Send  for  our  Select  CaUlogue  of  Hortloottural 
Books,  free.  American  Gardening,  P.  O.  Box  1017. 
New  York. 


PINDEBS— Every  subscriber  should  have  one.  We 
-"  offer  the  beat  to  be  had,  sent,  p— *~"  *—  -« 
oenta,  or  given  free  for  two  new  sul 


offer  the  beat  to  be  had,  sent,  postpaid,  for  H 

ta,  or  given  free  for  two  new  subscnptMna  and 

the  renewal  of  your  own.     American  Gardening. 


P.  O.  Box  16V7.  New  York. 


PAPER  TUBES  FOR  MAILING  PLANTB-The 
*-  most  perfect  contrivance  for  shipping  plants 
through  the  mall  so  as  to  reach  their  destination  In 
best  condition ;  furnished  In  all  lengths  and  dia- 
metera.  All  dealers  In  plants  should  have  them  in 
stock.  Send  for  our  price  list.  A.  T.  De  La  Mare 
Ptg.  and  Pub.  Co.,  Ltd.,  P.  O.  Box  1607.  New  York. 


WE  OaVE  BACK  VOLUMES  American  Garden- 
^'  Ing  for  sale;  of  some  years  we  have  a  good  sup- 
ply, others  are  short ;  bound  and  unbound.  WUl  be 
pleased  to  quote  prices  on  any  year  desired.  Amerl- 
oan  Gardenhig.  P.  O.  Box  1607.  New  York. 


rrOME  GROUNDS,  HOW  TO  LAY  OUT.— The  most 
^^  perfect  plan  ever  given  the  public,  by  which  to 
lay  out  an  estate  of  one  to  ten  acrea  or  more.  We 
give  the  cardinal  principles  which  govern  the  art  so 
clearly  that  all  may  eaally  understand.  Heavy 
paper,  safely  packed.  poApald,  for  85  cents.  It  will 
pay  you  to  stady  this  plan.  American  Gardening, 
P  O.  Box  1607  New  York. 


q^HERMOMETER  WITH  WEATHER  GLASS-One 
-^  of  the  beat  combinations  ever  offered.  Ther- 
mometer is  specially  scaled  for  greenhouse  use,  and 
we  warrant  it.  Weather  Glass  Is  very  correct.  In- 
deed. Both  sent,  prepaid ,  for  two  new  subscriptions 
or  60  cents  In  cash,  ulghest  recommendation  s  from 
the  trade  and  experts  generally.  Yon  should  not  be 
without  the  combinafon  one  week  longer.  American 
Gardening,  P.  O.  Box  1607.  New  York. 


Questions  Answered. 

This  is  a  Bureau  of  Information,  to  which 
subscribers  can  apply  freely  for  advice  on 
any  and  all  subjects  in  the  field  of  horti^ 
culture. 

In  order  to  lessen  labor,  and  that  the 
Editor  and  his  friends  may  understand 
each  other,  the  following  rules  must  be 
observed: 

Bales  for  Correspondeiits. 

Questions  must  be  concise,  plainly  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed 
Inquiry  Department,  American  aA&osa- 
IMO,  P.  O.  Box  X697,  New  York  City. 

Letters  apperUining  to  subscriptions,  cr 
other  bUBlneas  matters,  should  be  directed 
separately ;  otherwise  delay  may  follow. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  Is  re- 
quired, in  addition  to  a  nom  de  plume.  Use  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper,  not  a  scrap,  for  each 
queation.  Questions  will  be  attended  to  with- 
out delay,  if  by  mistake  a  query  fails  to  be 
answerea«  it  should  be  repeated. 

Specimens  of  plants  for  identification  must 
be  ample ;  mere  scraps  will  not  do,  and  no 
notice  can  be  taken  of  such. 

Questions  relating  to  insects  or  diseased 
plants  should,  always  be  accompanied  by  speci- 
mens, packed  in  a  tin  box.  and  forwarded  at 
letter  postage.    Always  send  a  liberal  sample. 

Conditions  and  soils  vary  so  infinitely  that 
we  would  bo  pleaaed  to  have  our  correspond- 
ents deacribe  theirs. 

Correspondents  referring  to  articles  which 
have   appeared   in   Amehican     Gardenibg 
ahould  mention  page  and  date  of  issue, 
e  We  cannot  promise  to  comply  with  requests 
to  anawer  by  mail.  ^ 

QUAI^ITY  OF  SOIIiS. 

(What  kind  of  soil,  in  its  natural  state,  con- 
tains  the  largest  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid? 
—Subscriber,  Mian.) 

—It  Is  difficult  to  give  a  concise  reply  to  this 
question.  A  trial  is  the  most  reliable  method 
of  determining  whether  or  not  a  given  soil  re- 
quires an  application  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  or  potash. 

BBMBDT  FOB  OTSTEB  SHBIX  SCALE. 

(Herewith  is  a  piece  of  a  Lilac  bush  covered 
with  scale;  what  is  its  name,  cause,  and  remedy? 
The  scales  are  present  here  in  countless  mil- 
lions.—Wm.  H.,  New  Jersey.) 

—The  piece  of  Lilac  bush  sent  by  our  corres- 
pondent, Is  badly  infested  with  the  so-called 
oyster-shell  bark  louae  (Mytilaapia  pomorum). 
This  IS  a  very  common  acale,  and  haa  a  very 
large  number  of  food  plants.  It  in  feats  nearly 
all  our  fruit  trees,  a  large  number  of  shrubs, 
and  various  other  plants.  It  is  not  nearly  so 
destructive  a  pest  as  the  San  Jos4  scale,  andcsn 
be  kept  In  check  very  much  more  easily.  The 
facta  that  the  creature  hibematea  in  the  egg 
stage,  and  that  the  young  all  emerge  usually 
within  a  period  of  three  or  four  days  from  the 
time  they  begin  to  hatch,  make  It  possible  to 
reduce  it  very  muchbvspr43ring  with  kerosene 
emulsion  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the 
first  young.  Use  it  diluted  with  from  ten  to 
twelve  parts  of  water.  The  hatching  season 
usually  lasts  three  or  four  days ;  would  begin 
in  New  Jersey  sometime  between  the  isth  oC 
May  and  the  ist  of  June.  Spraying  at  this 
time  will  be  effective,  and  so  reduce  the  creat- 
ures that  thev  will  do  little  or  no  harm  to  the 
infeated  planta.  If  the  shrub  be  badly  infested, 
would  advise  the  cuttinfr  out  of  the  worst 
parts  as  soon  aa  possible  before  the  breeding 
season  begins.  In  the  fall  or  winter  it  would 
lie  a  good  plan  to  spray  or  wash  the  plants 
with  whale-oil  soap  in  water,  at  the  rate  of 
two  pounds  of  soap  to  a  sfallon  of  water.  This 
should  be  applied,  however,  during  the  dor- 
mant period  of  the  plant,  as  it  would  injure  the 
follaire  if  spraved  on  during  the  growing 
season.— W.  O.  J. 

WANTED,  A  HEDGE  PLANT. 

(Part  of  my  country  home  adjoins  a  dairy- 
man's place.  WhRt  kind  of  a  hedKe  can  I 
Slant  alouR  the  fence,  in  a  strip  three  feet  wide, 
etween  a  roadwav  and  a  fence,  that  the  cows 
wiM  not  eat  off?  How  would  Roses  do?— G.R., 
W.  Va ) 

—Roses  would  not  make  a  aatisfactorv  hedge 
for  the  purpose  desired.  Thorn  would  be  ex- 
cellent, or  Cvdonla  japonica.  How  does  the 
Osage  orange  do  in  your  district?  perhaps  its 
growth  is  too  much? 

WEED  ON  LAWN. 

{ToT.  L.  E )— The  weed  ir Achillea  millefoH- 
um,  the  oalv  course  is  persistent  weeding,  or 
destruction  by  poisoning. 

COMPOSITION  OF  BLACK  MUCK. 

(Does  nitrogen  or  potash  predominate  in 
black  muck  soil,  such  as  low,  wild  meadow 
land  ?— Subscriber,  Minn.) 

—Black,  mucky  soils  usually  contain  an 
ample  supply  of  nitrogen,  and  are  very  likely 
to  be  deficient  in  potahU.    The  nitrogen  is  fre* 
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qti«ntly  present  in  slowly  available  forms,  but 
tuiually  a  sufficient  amount  is  available  for 
crops.  Muck  varies  rreatly  in  composition. 
Th«  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  re- 
ports the  following: :  Nitroffen,  0.97  lbs.  per 
zoo ;  potash,  none  ;  phosphoric  acid,  0.13  per  100. 
The  use  of  fertilisers  containing  about  10  per 
cent,  potash  and  6  per  cent,  water— soluble 
phosphoric  acid  on  a  mucky  soil  would  prob- 
ably oe  found  satisfactory.  ViKorous  growth 
of  leaves  and  poor  production  of  seed  indicate 
an  excess  of  available  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 

BASPMEBBIES  FOB  YEBMONT. 

(We  wish  to  set  about  an  acre  of  red  rasp- 
berries for  market  purposes.  What  kind  will 
l>e  best  for  Central  Vermont  ?-M.  W.  SMITH  ?) 

— Cuthbert  does  well  anywhere  in  Ver- 
mont. LfOudon  is  equally  hardy  and  perhaps 
is  more  desirable.  Por  early,  Thompson's 
Early  or  Miller.- L.  M.  Macomber. 

JAPAN  PLUMS   FOB  T£BMOMT. 

(What  three  or  four  Japan  plums  would  be 
best  to  set  m  the  central  belt  of  Vermont  for 
market  plums?  Would  the  Lincoln  plum  do 
well  here?  Would  the  new  Hale  plum  ripen 
here?  It  is  said  to  ripen  in  Connecticut  about 
the  middle  of  September.  We  usually  have 
severe  frosts  October  i  to  10.— W.  M.  Smith.) 

— If  the  Lombardplum  does  well,  the  Abun- 
dance, Burbank,  Willard,  and  Yellow  Japan 
would  do  fairly  well.  Satsuma  and  Ogon  I 
have  had  set  some  eight  years,  and  they  have 
g^ven  me  no  fruit;  have  blossomed  two  sea- 
sons. Abundance  has  fruited  well.  Burbank 
I  have  had  three  years ;  it  stands  the  winters 
well,  and  it  is  the  only  Japan  plum  which  I 
have  discovered  to  have  fruit  buds  on  this 
spring.  The  Willard  and  Yellow  Japan  appear 
equally  hardy  in  twig.  The  Hale  I  think 
would  ripen,  perhaps,  as  the  first  frosts 
usually  do  but  little  if  any  damage,  but  it  is 
not  yet  tested  here  nor  anywhere  in  Vermont. 
The  Lincoln  does  well  here  as  to  hardiness, 
but  it  is  new  yet.  The  American  plums  are 
very-desirable  for  Vermont ;  they  are  hardy  in 
twig  and  fruit  bud.  and  will  fruit  every  year. 
The  Chickasaw  faitfily  are,  some  of  them, 
when  young,  a  littt^'  tender  in  twig,  but  hardy 
in  fruit  bud.  The  Japan  plum  trees  are  a  little 
tender  while  voung.— L.  M.  Macombbr,  N. 
Perrisburgh,  Vt. 

GKBMINATION  OF   WATEB  ULIBS, 

(Will  seeds  of  Water  Lilies  and  Water  Hya- 
cinths, sown  about  the  first  week  in  April, 
bloom  before  the  middle  of  July?— M,  R.) 

—Seeds  of  Water  Lilies  are  not  all  alike  as  to 
time  of  germinating  and  arriving  at  a  flower- 
ing  stage.  Some  seed  will  germinate  in  four 
days ;  others  take  four  ttibnths,  or  even  longer ; 
it  depends  entirely  on  the  species  and  the  con- 
ditions whether  congenial  or  otherwise  for  the 
seed  and  the  seedling.  It  is  possible  for  seed 
of  the  Zanzibar  Lilies  to  produce  flowering 
plants  early  in  July,  if  sown  the  first  week  in 
April ;  it  has  been  accomplished  inside  of  three 
months  without  forcing.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  in  pots  or  pans  and  placed  in  water, 
where  a  temperature  of  ys^*  can  be  maintained 
with  plenty  of  light  and  air.  The  plants  should 
be  pricked  off  early,  and  potted  and  repotted 
as  needed,  not  allowing  a  check  or  suffering  in 
any  way.  Water  Hyacinths  increase  so  rapidly 
by  offshoots  that  few,  if  any,  are  raised  from 
seed.  I  have  had  the  Blue  Water  Hyacinth 
self  sown,  but  could  not  say  how  long  the  seed 
was  in  germinating,  nor  if  the  plant  flowered 
the  same  season.— W.  TRICKER. 

PAPEB  FI^OWEB  POTS. 

(  To  C.  a  U. ,  N.  J.)  The  address  of  the  firm  for 
which  you  inquire  is  Aug.  Rolker  &  Sons,  136 
W.  Twenty- fourth  st,  New  York  City. 

DECAYING  WOOD  NOT  MANUBIAL, 

(Will  you  tell  me  if  the  rotten  trunk  of  an 
old  tree,  fine  as  powder,  can  be  used  as  fer- 
tilizer, and,  if  so,  for  what,  with  best  results?— 
ecu,  N.J.) 

—It  has  no  special  value,  even  in  a  compost 
heap  it  would  have  less  value  than  leaves,  and 
for  seed  sowing,  etc.,  in  the  greenhouse  it  is 
dangerous,  owing  to  a  tendency  to  breed 
fungus. 

ROSES  TO  BLOOM  IN  WINTER. 

(1  have  a  bench  of  roses,  planted  very  late 
last  fall,  which  have  scarcely  bloomed  any, 
and  are  showing  buds  fast  now.  which  I  do 
not  need.  What  would  be  best  treatment,  so 
as  to  have  them  come  in  good  blooming  shape 
for  the  winter.— Rose  Grower,  Oshawa.) 

—Your  best  plan  now  will  be  to  ripen  up  the 
wood,  and  rest  the  plants.  Throw  open  the 
ventilators,  and  withhold  water  ts  a  large 
degree.  The  principal  point  in  ripening  the 
wood  and  drying  off,  is  to  do  so  without  shrink- 
ing the  wooa.  So  the  process  must  be  so  regu- 
lated that  the  wood  keeps  plump  all  the  time, 
while  and  after  the  foliase  has  left  the 
branches.  In  order  to  secure  this,  the  operator 
must  watch  carefully,  that  his  treatment  is  not 
too  drastic,  or  the  plants  subjected  to  sudden 
chancres.  If  water  be  withheld  suddenly,  the 
foliage  shrivels  on  the  plantand  does  not  drop, 
but  continues  to  cling.     When  this  is  the  case, 


the  ripening  has  been  budly  done,  and  ulti- 
mate results  are  likely  to  be  poor.  This  means, 
then,  that  even  after  drying  off  has  begun, 
syringing  and  watering  may  be  necessary  at 
intervals,  even  after  all  the  leaves  may  have 
been  cast.  After  an  interval  of  say  eight 
weeks  from  the  beginning  of  the  rest,  pruning 
and  training  may  be  done.  Head  pruning  is 
not  desirable.  Thinning  out  of  blind  and 
poor  wood  is  preferable.  Leading  canes  may 
be  shortened  very  slightly  and  bent  down,  in 
order  to  encourage  bottom  and  stem  breaks. 
The  top  soil  of  the  bench,  at  the  same  time, 
may  be  scratched  away,  and  a  liberal  dressing 
of  strong  loam  and  rotted  cow  dung,  put  in  its 
place.  Then,  toward  the  end  of  August,  begin 
syringing  a  little  more  freely,  to  plump  the 
the  wood,  and  in  a  week  or  so  after,  begin  to 
close  down  the  house  a  little,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  the  bench  a  thorough  soaking.  The 
new  breaks  will  throw  bloom,  and  the  cutting 
of  the  latter  serves  as  a  pruning. 

PRICES  OF  ROSES. 

(Quote  prices  of  Roses  per  hundred,  whole- 
sale (flowers).  Is  there  a  market  for  them,  and 
in  what  quantity  can  they  be  sold  ?  My  land 
makes  fine  Roses.- W.  T.,  Aiken,  S.  C.) 

—There  would  be  no  possible  chance  of  suc- 
cess with  outdoor  grown  Roses  in  the  Eastern 
markets ;  you  will  have  to  find  a  local  market. 
Any  prices  we  could  quote  for  Roses  would  be 
for  indoor  grown  flowers,  which  at  the  present 
time  vary  from  $1.50  to  |6  per  100,  according  to 
grade. 

USE  OF  CHARCOAL. 

(I  have  facilities  of  obtaining  powdered  char- 
coal at  expense  of  freight  only.  Please  state 
what  value  it  has,  as  compared  with  ashes  or 
otherwise,  for  gardening,  etc.— J.  H.  C.) 

— The  chief  purpose  and  use  to  which  char- 
coal in  any  form  can  be  put,  in  gardening,  is  to 
act  as  a  deodorizer,  and  make  more  complete 
the  natural  drainage  of  the  soil,  also  to  assist 
capillary  action,  and  for  these  reasons  its  pres- 
ence in  soil  is  always  valuable ;  but  as  a  plant 
food  it  has  practically  no  value,  except  for 
turnips,  for  which  crop,  however,  its  use  is  not 
as  yet  thoroughly  understood. 

WRAPPING  FOR  PIPES. 

(What  is  the  best  non-conducting  material  to 
pack  around  hotwater  pipes  carried  under 
ground  from  one  hothouse  to  another?  Also 
what  is  best  to  wrap  a  hotwater  pipe  with  in- 
side buildings  to  prevent  heat  escaping?— 
B.  Ross.) 

—Magnesia  packing  is  the  best  material  we 
we  know  of.  With  its  use.  the  tenderest  growth 
or  bloom  may  rest  on  the  packed  hot  pipes, 
without  suffering  injury;  even  a  hot  main 
may  be  taken  through  a  cool  house  if  nee  dbe. 

BOX  AND  YEW  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

(Please  name  a  good  ornamental  variety  of 
Yew  and  Box  to  grow  in  a  plant  tub,  and  state 
how  late  in  the  fall  they  could  remain  outdoors 
in  Massachusetts.  Is  any  variety  of  Yew  or 
Box  hardy  in  that  State  ?-B.  J.  O.,  Mass. 

— Buxus  suffruticosa  is  the  Bor  generally 
used  for  edging;  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
makes  quite  a  nfce  plant  for  a  tub.  Buxus 
sempervirens  argentea,  or  B.  s.  aurea,  also 
make  pretty  specimens.  Buxus  Portunei  is  a 
grreen  Chinese  Box,  and  B.  s.  obcordata  varie- 
gata  is  a  useful  Japanese  kind.  All  of  these 
are  practically  hardy.  For  pots  or  tubs  Taxus 
adpressa  makes  a  good  specimen,  or  Taxus 
baccata  fasttgiata.    There  is  also  a  long  list  of 

?:arden  forms  of  Yews  that  can  also  be  used 
or  the  purpose,  several  of  which  are  variegat- 
ed. The  Yew,  generally  speaking,  is  not  ab- 
solutely hardy  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
although  now  and  again  handsome  specimens 
are  seen  in  favored  localities. 


$100  REWARD  $100 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreadeil 
disease  that  science  has  been  able  to  cure  in 
all  its  stages,  and  that  is  Catarrh.  Hairs 
Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only  positive  cure 
known  to  the  medical  fraternity.  Catarrh 
being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system,  thereby  destroying  the  foundation 
of  the  disease,  and  giving  the  patient 
strength  by  building  up  the  constitution  and 
assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred 
Dollars  for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure. 
Send  for  list  of  testimonials. 
Address,  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O 
g^$f  Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


ASTER  SFFH  LeadlDR  kind,  best  kind  for  bed- 
fi«  I  Kn  VbKW  ding  and  cut  flower  at  low  price. 
PAN8T  PliANTS,  5  ct«.  each,  large  plants,  too 
large  to  send  by  mall.  English  Ivy,  4  ft.  high,  15 
cts.  Honeysuckle,  3  years  old,  sweet  scented, 
each  10  cts.,  by  express.  Carnations,  rooted 
cuttings,  etc. 

HENRI  BEAULIEr.   Weedkavea,  K.  T. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


Ounce 
Prevention 

\  — you  know  the  rest.   In  this  case  j 

I  it  consists  m  taking  a  f e\v  bot  I  les  of  | 

II  that  thoroughly  reliable  life  saver  I 
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After  the  long  winter  of  inactivity 
you  may  find  Ihespring  work  and 
the  hot  spn  more  than  you  are 
able  to  bear*  You  may  he  debili- 
tated: your Ijvermay not  be  work- 
ing well;  yon  tnay  have  dj  spelic 
tendencies.  The  above  remedy 
will  fix  you  Up  and  make  you  feel 
good  as  new»  It  is  an  infallible 
cure  '^-^  m- 

BRtCHrs  DISEASE 
URINARY  TROUBLES 
FEMALE  COMPLAINTS 

It  IS  entirely  a  vegetable  com* 
pounds    Beware  of  substitutes. 
There's     nothing     so     good 
Warner's  Safe  Cure* 


Situations  Wanted. 

Advertisements  will  be  Inserted  under  this  head- 
Inc  at  OMB  CENT  PBK  WOBD  eaoh  Insertion,  payable 
In  advance.  The  address  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  No  advertisement  Inserted  for 
less  than  fifteen  cents  per  Insertion: 

(:;jkRDENEK,  msrrled,  U  year*s  experience  In 
^^  graperies,  palms,  orchids,  rose  greenhouses, 
lawn,  flower  and  truck  patch :  take  charge  of  place. 
Best  of  references.  John  T.  WhltUker,  Walllngford, 
Delaware  Ck>unty,  Pa. 

TTEAD  OARDENERS.~We  have  constantly  on 
-^^  hand  Oanleners  of  all  kinds,  single  and  mar- 
ried— men  competent  to  take  charge  of  graperies, 
greenhouses,  vegetable  gardens,  lawns,  toads,  and 
the  usual  work  pertaining  to  their  profession. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Peter  Henderson  ft  Ca» 
35  ft  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

CITUATION  wanted  by  first-class  grower  of  roses, 
^  carnations,  'mums,  violets,  etc.,  and  all  exotic 
plants;  fine  designer  and  decorator;  life  experi- 
ence in  florist  and  landscape  work  ;  age  30,  German, 
to  take  charge,  either  commercial  or  private  place, 
strictly  sober  and  honest  and  good  worker,  best  of 
references.  Address  Flora,  410  College  St.,  Clarks- 
vllle,  Tenn. 

Bustness  Cards. 

Cards  wUl  be  Inserted  under  this  heading  at  uto 
0BNT8  PKS  WORD  each  Insertion,  payable  In  advance; 
the  address  to  be  counted  part  of  the  advertisement. 

TAND  DEVELOPMENT,  eonsoltadons,  plans, 
'^  superintendence,  plants,  labor,  etc.,  supplied  for 
vork  as  wanted.  6M  original  designs  for  residences, 
gardens,  parks,  etc.,  ready  for  Inspection.  Com- 
munications solleited  from  those  who  require  tha 
Talue  of  land  or  residence  developed  with  practical 
economy.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  169T, 
New  York  City. 


Let  US  make  you  a  suggestion:  You  have 
chickens,  they  pay  you.  Send  us  $1.80  for 
American  Gardening  and  The  Rural  N^ew- 
Yorker^  both  one  year.  Read  all  that  The 
Rura /  s&ys  ahoMt  poultry,  and  if  you  don't 
get  more  than  an  extra  dollar  out  of  your 
chickens  next  year  we  will  return  your  full 
dollar.  Send  to  TAe  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York,  for  free  sample  copy. 

The  results  of  our  advertisement  in  Ameri- 
can Gardening  were  far  beyond  our  expec- 
tations as  we  have  sold  oar  complete  stock. 
LOTHROP  &  HIGGINS. 

E.  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  April  19, 1897. 
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OUR     PREMIUMS      ARE     OFFERED      "^'^^  ^  ""^^^^  ^"^  interesting  present  subscribers 
to  obtain  us  New  Subscriptions,  and  for  so 
doing  we  expect  them  to  obtala    the  pew  subscriber  and  retain  the  premium.    If  the  subscriber 
they  procure  wants  a  premium  (and  he  doubtless  will),  he,  in  turn,  should  interest  himself  in  the  same 
way.    New  names  sent  in  direct  are,  of  course,  also  entitled  to  our  premium  offers. 
Every  premium  offered  by  American  Gardening  in  1897  will  be  select  and  valuable,  and  owing  to  the  fact 
that  all  orders  will  be  filled  direct  from  growers  who  seek  the  trade  of  our  readers,  and  so  are  making  us 
great  concessions,  the  premiums  will,  as  a  rule,  be  in  themselves  worth  the  full  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 


OFFER 
No.  66. 


THE    THREE    BEST    CANNAS    KNOWN, 

Austria,  Italia  -"^ 

mm.  Fairp  tojers 

Tour  choice  of  one  of  the  above  three 
Cannas  sent,  postpaid,  for  one  uew 
subscription.  The  set  of  three  for 
two  new  sabscrtptlons.    Grown  in  N.Y, 

With  the  introdaction  several  years  ago  of  the  famed 
Madam  Crozy  type  of  Canna  began  the  era  of  popuiarity 
tor  this  class  of  plants,  until  now  it  has  become  the  moat 
popular  of  all  bedding  plants  and  the  possibilities  for 
further   development  of  this  species  is  yet  far  from  being  ^x 
liausted.    Its  great  claim  for  popular  favor  is  the  extreDie  eaf^e 
-with  which  it  can  be  grown,  thus  making  it  at  once  everybody  rt 
plant ;  also  in  its  ready  adaptability  to  our  climate 

i^RS.  FAIRMAN  ROGERS. 

'  One  of  the  finest  American  Cannas,  was  originated  at  New- 
port, R.  I.  This  plant  often  produces  fine  branched  flower  hea^ls, 
and  while  in  texture,  color  and  markings  the  individual  flowers 
excel  the  standard  of  Mme.  Crozy.  their  superiority  tj$  irgam 
evidenced  in  the  fact  that  each  branch  presents  a  rounds  head 

which  is  one  dense  mass  of  bloom.    The  flowers  will  measure  _   

each  wav,  and  the  segments  (without  the  claw)  measure  2^x  \\^  incheB.    The 
color  is  a  grand  scarlet,  bordered  with  a  narrow  band  of  tr«il<l.    The  com  pact  ii  ess  o( 
the  flower  head,  rich  color,  and  the  well-flowered  spike,  ooniplete  its  great  valu   as  a 
bedder.    It  grows  to  a  height  of  three  feet  under  liberal  treatment. 

ITALIA  and  AUSTRIA.  |^        CANNA 

Among  the  many  sterling  novelties  which  have  been  af!ded  to  bhe  already  lar^e  list  of  Cannas  during 
this  last  three  or  more  years,  there  are  none  that  form  so  dint  i  net  a  break  Trnm  existing  forms,  and  which 
have  at  the  same  time  proved  such  valuable  acquisitions  t^^otirlij^tastbe  aljuvv. 

In  habit,  color,  and  style  of  growth  and  foliage,  they  r^seetsMtf  a  i^otid  deal  the  species  Canna  flacclda, 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  parents;  the  texture  of  the  bloom  is  also  very  much  the  same  as  in  that 
species,  and  it  is  that  feature  which  Is  decidedly  the  weakest  of  either  novelty.     This  lack  of  texture 

causes  the  floral  segments  of  each  to  bleach  out  in  the  early  season  if  grown  out  of  doors  in  a  position  exposed  to  the  strong  sunshine 
at  that  period. 

This,  however,  is  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  each  morning  while  the  spike  lasts  (and  it  usually  carries  seven  to  nine  blooms), 
one  is  treated  to  a  new,  clean,  bright  bloom  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  exouisite  c  lorinff  imaginable.  Austria  is  of  the  clearest  canary- 
yellow,  slightly  speckled  with  a  few  dots  of  red  in  the  throat  Italiah  as  flowers  of  similarly  hued  yellow,  dotted  and  emblasoned  wiUi 
a  dear  scarlet  which  adds  wonderf nil  v  to  the  effect  of  its  gorgeous  coloring. 

The  spikes  and  flowers  act  somewhat  differently  from  other  Cannas  in  their  habit  and  style  of  expansion,  behaving  In  reality  like 
the  Gladiolus,  and  being  arranged  on  one  side ;  there  is  one  expanded  bloom  and  two  partially  open,  and  when  the  older  bloom  is  ready, 
it  drops  clean  away,  leaving  no  trace  of  dead  or  wilted  flowers;  the  reverse  of  which  is  a  source  of  annoyance  with  too  many  of  our 
good  Cannas. 

The  largest  individual  bloom  of  Austria  with  us  measured  flve  and  one  quarter  inches  across,  and  the  average  on  all  the  flowera 
•we  should  judge  was  about  four  and  three  quarter  inches.  One  plant  put  out  in  June  from  a  five  inch  pot  into  only  eight  inches  of 
•iFery  poor  soil,  without  any  special  treatment,  produced  eleven  spikes  of  bloom,  88  growths,  and  attained  a  height  of  42  inches.  Thii 
wooderful  development  on  our  poor  soil,  when  compared  with  others  grown  on  equally  poor  and  still  more  sandy  soil,  goes  far  to 
prove  that  these  new  tyx>es  do  not  need  a  very  rich  soil. 

Austria  and  Italia  were  also  found  to  stand  wind  storms  better  than  the  ordinary  kinds. 

As  a  cut  flower  they  are  unique  and  good  keepers.    They  have  bee  a  aptly  named  the  **  Orchid-flowered  '*  Cannas. 


iticheii  across 


ITALIA. 


OTHER    PREfllUMS    NOT    ADVERTISED    HERE    ARE: 


Yellow  Rambler  Rose. 


The  Hardiest  Climbing  Bose  ever  introduced,  and  the 
Novelty  sensation  of  1897.  The  demand  for  this  new 
rose  is  something  phenomenal;  readers  wishing  one 
should  be  early  with  their  subscription. 


NEW  .  . 
HYBRID 


Sweet  Briars. 


Every  garden  should  possess  a  group  of  these  beautiful  h^y 
Boses— prolific  bloomers;  sweetly  scented;  beautiful;  hardy; 
vigorous  growers;   free  from  disease  and  the  attacks  of  Insects. 


Strawberry    Plants.      The  offers  in  tWs  Une  embrace  all  the  standard  weU  established  sorts  and  many  Noveltlea. 
No  garden  should  be  without  a  strawberry  bed,  and  In  no  way  can  a  collection  be  obtained  so  easily. 


IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  ANY  OP  THESE  OFFERS  SEND  US  A  POSTAL  CARD  FOR  FULL  DESCRIPTIONS. 


May  8,  1897. 
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Offor  No.  4B> 


COLLECTION  OF  ROSES. 


OiimsoB  Rambler 
One  Meteor 
One  Papa  Ctontler 
One  Uermosa 
One  Ia  Fraaoe 
One  Bride 

Sural  J  the  good  things  of  this  earth  ara 
open  to  eTeryone  who  exhibits  a  little 
enenry.  Realize  you  can  obtain  the  above 
wtof  Twelre  Magnificent  Roees  as  a  pre- 
miam  for  one  new  subeoription  to  Ameri- 
can Gardrkino,  and  that  it  will  not  take 
you  more  than  a  few  minutes*  work  to 
aooomplish  this,  then  send  and  get  your 


0/r«r  110.63. 

CACTUS. 

The  following  collection  will  be  sent  for 
one  new  subscription  at  11.00,  with  85  cents 
additional  to  prepay  express  charges.  The 
planU  offered  are  worth  $3.00  at  retail,  and 
coQie  from  a  noted  collector. 

One  plant  each  of 
ilMiillltffaJlelplsni.       Opunlla  Engelm  JJUr* 


Ofr«r  No.  42. 

'«  one  NEW  eabsorlptlon  at  01.00,  re- 
ceiver to  pay  expreM  charges,  or  by 
mall,  postpaid,  for  01.S5. 


l\ 


....ONE  YEAR  OLD.... 

lliaiRI  aRIPE  VINES 

Comment  on  this  offer  is  unnecessary, 
^yond  stating  the  fact  never  before  was 
wch  an  opportunity  offered  to  start  a  vlne- 
7^  at  so  small  an  outlay. 


Offor  No.  64. 

POTATOES 

One-half  pound  each  of  the  fourfoUow- 
»«  ▼trieties  sent,  postpaid,  for  one  new 
wbtcription: 

Y^  Miohtgan.        |  Camiaii's  No.  3. 
wrty  Fertniie.         |  Livingston's  Banntr. 
Two  pounds  or  eight  potatoes  in  all. 
Optton:  One  pound  Early  Michigan,  or 
wwe  varieties.    Grown  in  Michigan 


Oflbr  No.  03« 


HARDY  EVERGREENS. 


Your  choice  of  any 
one  of  the  below  offers 
of  Hardy  Evergreens 
for  one  NEW  sub- 
scription. This  is  a 
great  big  offer  for  the 
money,  and  invaluable 
to  any  one  wishing  to 
set  out  a  young  planta- 
tion. Plants  from 
Illinois. 

A— 00  Scotch    Pine,    6 

Inches. 
B-60    White    Pine,   4 

inches. 
C— 60  Norway  Spmoe, 

3  to  4  inches. 
D^OO  Amerloan  Arbor 

Yitm,  i  inches. 
E— 06     Bed    Cedar,    4 

inches. 
F— 86  Hemlock  Oprace, 

4  inohes. 

G — 16  Blue  Spraee,  4 

iuches. 
U— 86  Douglas  Spmoe, 

4  inches. 
J~16  Pioea  Ooncolor, 

4  inches. 


Offer  No.  58. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

This  collection  comprises  a  very  fine 
assortment  of  eleven  standard  large  flower^ 
ing  varieties,  from  3|-inch  pots,  good 
plants,  and  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one 
new  subscription;  plants  grown  in  Mary- 
land. Beady  for  delivery  on  and  after 
April  15.  These  plants  will  do  well  out- 
doors in  mild  climate,  whilst  in  more 
exposed  sections  to  bring  them  to  full 
maturity  in  the  fall  they  should  have 
partial  shelter.  I 

Mdme.  F.   Bergmann. -The  earliest  c£  all  I 

len?2  ^*'*®^*** » ^^^^'  ^^ii«»  o'  ffwat  excel- 
^^""Srto^eri^i'  favorite ,  very  dwarf  and 
-     Minnie     Wanamaker.  —  Pare    white 


Japanese ;  one  ot  the  standard  varieties. 

Ctolden  Wedding.— The  most  exquisite  yel- 
low Japanese  extaiit. 

Eagene  DaiUedoase.-Monster  flowers :  yel- 
low Tapanesc.  *  ^ 

W.  H.  i:tnooln.--The  champion  late  flowering 
yeliowi  a  erand  variety.  * 

Col.  W.  B.  S^tlV-jApftQese  incurved  bronse. 


2''»'»»  WW,  MM,  KTBuavas.— jBUKuvBeincurveo  L 

Mrs.  J.  O.  WhIlldin.-^Eariiest  of  the  iVMn-' 
cse  yellows.  In  flower  same  timeas  Mdme. 
P.  Rer«rmanil,  Oct.  4  to  7. 


w  ^:,Sf*****^^<'*«'  ^P^y  P«*'' !  Japanese.     . 
Blaad  Bean.— The  mott  charminjf  pink  Japan- 

«-«f*  *T*?!i5l'<*^"®^»  aifood  market  variety. 
Oullingfofdil.— A  reflexed   Variety  of  eood 
reputation  >  color  deepest  Cfimsen. 

Otrer   No.  61. 


COLLEJCnON  OF 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

Tti»  Mkm\na  col- 
lectio£p  j^fJl  be  sent, 
po8tpai<f<lor  one  new 
subscriptfomr  Item- 
braces  teif  ^  cent 
packets  and  tferven  10 
cent  packets;  rained 
in  all  at  $1.20.  Tlie 
varieties  offered  are 
all  standard,  the 
packets  regular  slze^ 
,  the  seeds  fresh  and 
true  to  name,  and  reliable.  We  feel 
assured  the  grower  will  fill  this  order  to 
your  very  complete  satisfaction. 


OfVbr   No.  46. 

THE   CELEBRATED 

GBEEII MOONTIIN  GRIPE 

One  2  or  8  year  vine  and  one  1  year 
vine;  two  vines  in  all.  Sent,  postpaid, 
for  one  new  subscription. 

The  Celebrated 
Qreen  Mountain 
Grape  is  fast 
cominsr  to  the 
front  and  is 
bottnd  to  stay. 
It  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the 
earliest  irood 
ffrape  on  the 
market.  It  is  the 
most  delicate 
and  delicious 
g:rape  grown  out 
of  doors.  It  is  a 
strong-  growing, 
healthy  vine,  an 
enormous  and 
early  bearer, 
with  well  shoul- 
dered and  hand- 
so  me  bunches. 
No  one  grape  possesses  so  many  merits  as  the 
Green  Mountain.  The  firm  making  this  oflfer 
are  headquarters  for  this  vine  and  have  over  an 
acre  out  as  a  vineyard. 


OIVBr   No.   51. 

Sent,  Postpaid,  for  only  one  NEW  Subscription 

TEN    FIXE 


stU. 


REVEST,  EiRUEST,  BEST. 


ff  **V*fii.It^  Pi^"^'  twisted  petalled  yelld^i 
Marie  I<^lee.    A  grand  White.  i^^"*"'' 


Pitcher  tin9}A^<im:''Tvmimr  of  two  colors. 
Sf  rliest  and  hgdtot  the  garden: 


Beet,  Eclipse. 

11^  an.   Bush  Refiisref'. 

Cabbage.      PremtuiB 

Flat  Dutch. 
Carrot,    HendersoD*^ 

Intermediate. 
Celery,     Henderson*ii 

H  Dwarf.  ^ 
Com,  Crosby.  * 
Caeumbert   White 

Spine. 
I*ettvee,  Tennis  Rail. 
Mask    Melon,    New 

Hackensack. 


Parsnip,  Long 
8mooth. 

Peas,  Alaaka. 

Ba^iali,  White  Tipped 
Tbrnlp. 

9pSvaoh,  Thick 
Leaved. 

9««as*,  Bush  Crook 

^ Neek.  Yellow. 

8«aasl^  Boston  Mar- 
row. 

TanatevBarly  Ruby. 

B^vrp^e'e       Bush  I 


KateBrow^ 

Pros,  gmlth.    ^robunt  pink/ 
Sliver  Clond.    Pslb  salmon. 
O.  W.  Chtlds.    Fffi(ffi;ofthe#*^_ 
Bf  ^or  Bonnairon.    The  bert  yeff^ir^ 
Mre.   Henry  Boblns^tt*     ifhe 
the  whites. 


ot  aU 


Amongst  all  the  wealtfc6<  Flor»^#  boun- 
tiful /-tore,  and  the  wondefM  otfertf  Ay  the 
vanops  growers  who  have  fi^mmuiM  to 
SSTf  1!?t1°4  ^»ried  premiuiw  Mist,  t&«fe 
^^nyeUnma  none  more  enticing  jioi?  mOf« 
rahiaUe  than  the  above.  Reqtrtftetf  btt^ 
a  iwixiimiim  of  care  in  warm  locaAViWand 
sliglit  protection  to  mature  in  more  asvere 
climate,  and  rewarding  the  cultivator  with 
a  wealth  of  bloom  at  a  time  of  the  tear 
when-  tlm  other  glories  of  the  garden  afre 
fast  disappearing,  what  flower  lover  wottlld 
ignore  th«f  claim  of  the  Chrysanthemum  f 
And  wher«Lj^  ask,  wilf  you  find  m 
duplicate  elT  fhfe  wonderful  offer  f  Thfe 
collection  cevrprfMs  several  different  tynes. 
incurved,  15*0151,  earlv,  late,  ostfich 
plume,  varimieel,  aa  well  as  a  representa^ 
tion  of  all  colbvm 
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OUR     PREMIUMS    ARE    OFFERED    ^^^^^  ^  view  to  interesting  present  subscribers  to 
obtain  us  New  Subscriptions,  and  for  so  doing 
we  expect  them  to  obtain  the  new  subscriber  and  retain  the  premium.     If  the  subscriber  they  procure 
wants  a  premium  (and  he  doubtless  will)  he,  in  turn,  should  interest  himself  in  the  same  way.     Kcw 
names  sent  in  direct  are,  of  course,  also  entitled  to  our  premium  offers. 
Every  premium  offered  by  American  Gardening  in  1897  will  be  select  and  valuable,  and,  o^^nng  to  the  fact  that 
all  orders  will  be  filled  direct  from  growers  who  seek  the  trade  of  our  readers,  and  so  are  making  us  great 
concessions,  the  premiums  will,  as  a  rule,  be  in  themselves  worth  the  full  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 


Our  Premium  Offers  open  tbe  way  to  all  wbo  want  a  fine  garden, 
but  lack  tbe  means  wberewitb  to  buy. 


Offisp  Ne.  36. 


CENT    P<^S^PAl<^>     ^<>^     ONE    ^1  AA 
DCrlli     NEW  subscription  at  ^LW 

....BEAUTIFUL... 


Grower's  selection  from  leading  yaheties. 

Of  all  premium  offers  this  is  decidedly  one  of  tbe 
most  tempting  and  we  fallv  guarantee  its  absolute 
reliability.  Grower  says :  "  We  will  fill  your  orders  with 
strong  well-ripened  plants,  grown  specially  for  the  purpose, 
from  2}4  inch  pots.    This  Is  our  most  popular  collection 

and  it  has  made  hundrads  of  customers  for  us,  as  the  testimonials  in  our  possession  wlU 

show.*'    In  this  collection  will  be  found  such  varieties  as : 


Perle 

P.  Kruger 

The  Bride 


Virginia 
Snowflalce 
Bon  Silene 


Bridesmaid 
Pink  Soupert 
flamanCochet 


Empress  of  China 


Prince  Hohenzollem 


Cornelia  Cook 
Maurice  Rouviar 
Catherine  ilermet 


The  collection  embraces  a  variety  of  colors,  each  plant  is  distinctlj  labeled,  and  the 
collection  will  make  a  beautiful  bed.  Packed  in  stiff,  telescoped  pasteboard  boxes,  oil 
finished  on  inside,  aad  shipped  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S.  in  good  condition. 

Orders  for  this  collection  can  be  fined  at  anv  time,  but  subscribers  in  the  North  and 
West  are  advised  not  to  have  their  orders  filled  until  April  1,  or  later. 

Offar  No.  47. 

Sent,  Postpaid^  for  one  NEW  SubsciHption  at  $1.00. 

NEW  GIANT  FANCY  COSMOS 

(MRS.  SHEPHERD'S  STRAIN). 

Mrs.  Shepherd's  New  Fancy 

Cosmos  was  offered  for  the  first 

time  last  season,  but  this  is  the 

^  first  time  they  have  been  offered^ 

,g^  ^^^^^^^^ft  P^^  ^P  ^^  separate  colors,  as 

"^  here  described : 

Of  this  strain,  five  packets  of 
which  are  offered  in  this  col- 
lection, the  grower,  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Shepherd,  of  Ventura,  Cali- 
fornia, says : 

**No  one  else  grows  it,  and  it 
is  so  distinct  as  to  be  readily 
recognized  anywhere  by  one 
who  has  once  seen  the  different 
varieties  in  bloom.  I  have  been 
working  with  it  ao  long  that  it 
has  an  Individuality  peculiarly 
its  own." 

One  packet  of  the  above,  in  splendid  assortment,  containing  over  85  varieties 

of  beautiful  flowers,  in  all  shades  of  red,  pink,  mauve,  tinted  and  white. . .  l&c. 

Three  packets  of  above,  in  separate  colors.  Red,  Pink  and  White,  one  packet 

of  each,  at  15c 45c. 

*' Tints  of  Dawn,**  one  packet  of  above,  lovely  tinted  flowers,  white  ground,  deli- 
cately tinted  or  flecked  with  pink  or  mauve  in  lighter  or  darker  shades 15c. 

Curled  and  Crested  ZINNIAS,  splendid  mixed,  one  pkt lOc. 

These  are  the  gayest,  brightest  and  most  esthetic  bedding  flowers  imaginable, 
all  colors  and  shades,  with  petals  daintily  curled  and  crested,  having  none  of 
the  coarseness  of  other  Zinnias. 

IPOMC£A,  Heavenly  Blue,  one  pkt lOo. 

A  perfect  dream  of  beauty. 

SCABIOSA,  New  Lar^  Flowering,  red  and  pink  varieties,  mixed,  one  pkt lOc. 

These  are  very  beautiful. 

Total  Value $1.05 

The  Choicest  Collection  of  Seeds  ever  sent  out  for  the 
money ;  a  poem  in  flowers  and  a  revelation  in  nature. 


Offer  No.  54. 
THAT  GRAND  NEW  SINGLE  VIOLET 

PRINCESS  of  WALES 

Away  and  be- 
yond the  best  of 
ali  the  single 
varieties  Istuy 
introduced.  The 
Qoeeu  of  Stn- 
Rie  Violets. 
Fraffranoe  equl 
to  Marie  Looin. 
Blooms  very 
large,  strong 
srower  and  pro- 
ductive. Grower, 
who  is  one  of  oor 
most  renowned 
violet  expert!, 
will  send,  post- 
paid, for  one  new 
subscription, 
Eiffbl;  (8)  ffood  rooted  plants,  with 
some  flowers  acoompanving  same;  carefully 
packed  for  safe  arnval.  Plants  ready  for 
delivery  now.    Grown  in  New  York. 

Offer  No.  48. 

DAHLIAS 

The  recent  revival  of  interest  in  this  most 
worthy  class  of  plants,  coupled  with  tbe 
introduction  of  many  new  and  interesting 
varieties,  renders  it  incumbent  on  every 
one  to  see  to  it  that  their  garden  is  supplied 
with  the  best  obtainable. 

Any  one  of  the  three  collections  her» 
ofTsred  will  be  found  up-to-date  snd 
choicest  kinds,  and  as  they  eome  from 
celebrated  growers  and  prize  winners,  we 
can  assure  our  friends  we  are  offering  them 
a  remarkably  good  thing  and  trust  they 
will  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage  of  oofr 
or  more  of  these  offers. 


A— Foir  Sipirb  Oictis  Dililts. 

One  strong  root  each,  Wm.  AgiieWt 
Oriental,  Nymplisea  and  Zulu,  by 

mail,  postpaid,  for  one  new  subscrip- 
tion. 

B-Fonr  Skow  ud  Fucy  DiUiis.  (Dwirf) 

One  strong  root  each,  New  Donbls 
Tom  Thumb,  Arabella,  Blomsn- 
falter  and  Liuoy  Fancetr,  by  maU 

postpaid,  for  one  new  subscription. 

0— Fonr  Pompin  or  Boiqmt  Daklias. 

One  strong  root  each.  E'eganta, 
Spriff,  Ariel  and  Vivid,  by  maU, 
postpaid,  for  one  new  subscription. 

' '  Any  one  of  these  collections  is  worth  ovtt 
$1.00  at  reUll,  but  will  be  sent  postpaid, 
carefully  packed,  and  guaranteedtoamfs 
in  first-lass  condition  for  one  NEW  sub- 
scription to  AMERICAN  GARDENIKOat|l.W. 
Order  by  Offer  No.  and  Letter. 


May  8,  i8q7. 
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OfTer  No.  86. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS. 

The  following  offers  on  Gladiolun  Bnlbs 
are  well  worth  striving  for.  Your  choice 
of  one  of  the  two  collections  offered  for  only 
one  new  snbecription  at  fl.OO.  Sent,  post- 
paid, in  neat  pasteboard  boxes.  Order  by 
Offer  No  and  Letter. 


A.— 6  Bulbs  each  of  May,  Bertha, 
a  be  J,  and  Marie  Licmoine. 

May.— Larg^e  spike,  well  expanded  flowers. 
White,  edge  of  petals  touched  pink.  A  grand 
▼ariety. 

Beriba.— This  is  the  finest  variety  of  its 
color,  which  is  a  brilliant  light  scarlet.  Makes 
a  tall  spike,  with  large  side  branches. 

Mabel.~Dwarf.  upright  habit.  Full  spike 
open  at  one  time.  In  color  it  is  a  blending  of 
carmine,  cherry  and  pink.  One  of  the  first  to 
bloom. 

Marie  i:»«molne.~X/pper  division  of  flowers 
of  pale  creamy  color,  flushed  salmon  lilac,  the 
lower  petals  spotted  purplish  violet,  bordered 
canary  yellow.    Peatock  blotched. 

B. — too  OnehmaD^s  Hfiph  Grade 
Seedling  Gladioli. 

All  blooming  size.  No  two  a  like.  Rival- 
ling the  filocelle  silks  in  coloring  and 
■been. 

Offer  No.  69. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

The  following  collection  of  Seeds  is  of- 
fered by  a  reliable  dealer,  with  a  view  to 
introdncing  his  stock.  They  are  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  grade  as  is  sold  to  mancet 
gardeners  and  all  desiring  the  best.  The 
entire  collection  of  twenty  named  varieties 
will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one  new  snb- 
■cription  at  $1.00. 


One  oz.  Beet.  Eclipse ;  one  pkt.  Cabbage, 
Early  Wakefield  ;  one  pkt.  Cabbage,  Early 
Flat  Dntch ;  one  pkt.  Cabbaffe,  Savoy  Early; 
one!  pkt.  Cabbage,  Savoy  Late ;  one  pkt 
Canlmower,  Erfnrt;  one-half  oz.  Carrot, 
Half  Long  Nantes ;  one  pkt.  Celery,  Paris 
Yellow ;  one  oz.  Sweet  CJornJEarly  Mam- 
moth ;  one  pkt.  Cnonmber,  White  Spine ; 
one  pkt.  Onions,  Early  Flat,  Red  or  White; 
one  pkt.  Parsley,  Douole  Cnrled  ;  one  pkt. 
Lettuce,  Summer  Blonde;  one  pkt.  Radish, 
Early  White  Tipped;  one  pkt.  Tomato, 
Acme ;  one  pkt.  Spinach,  viroflay ;  one 
pkt.  Squash,  Early  Bush;  one  pkt.  Tamip, 
Red  Top ;  onepkt.  Rutabaga,  Champion  ; 
one  pkt.  New  victoria  Spinach. 


Offer   No.   60. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

All  ready  to  set  oat. 


All  good  plants.  Grown  in  Maryland. 
Delivery  April  15,  postpaid.  This  is  an 
offer  we  are  not  able  to  make  our  friends 
every  week  in  the  year,  and  we  will  be 
mistaken  if  this  Bargain  is  not  taken 
advantage  of  by  thousands. 

12  Peppers,  two  kinds. 

12  Kgg  Planta. 

19  Cauliflower  Snowball. 

12  Tomatoes,  two  kinds,  select. 

50  Cabba/?e  or  Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

50  Lettuce,  two  kinds. 

148  choice  vegetable  plants,  and  Ameri- 
can Gardening  one  year,  to  a  NEW 
name,  for  only  #1.00. 

Offer  No.  49. 

Sent,    postpaid,   for  ONE 
NEW  ftubscrtptlon  at  SI. 

|H||  SUMMER   BEDDING 

ISO  OIPUS  BDLBS 


Tbene  bulbs  make  beautiful  borders  Tor 
summer  flower  beds,  as  well  as  attractive 

g)t  plants.  The  collection  includes  150 
uIm  in  equal  proportions  of  the  four 
following  varieties,  named,  and  in  separate 
nacketfv  * 

OXALIS  DEPPEI  ALBA.-White. 
OXALIS  DEPPEI  ROSEA.-Old  rose  or  salmon. 
OXALIS  ERYPHILLA  PURPUREA.-Purple. 
OXALIS  LASLANDRA.-Crimson.    Tall,  fine  pal 
mate  leaves. 

OfTer  No.  57. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

For  one  new  subscription  ana  $1.00  we 
will  forward,  postpaid 

A  Collection  of  36  Plants. 

All  different; 
prize-winning  va- 
rieties, comprised 
in  great  part  of 
last  year's  novel- 
ties, in  all  shades 
of  color  and  types 
of  bloom. 

This  offer  comes 
from  a  noted 
grower,  and  we 
hope  to  receive  a 
great  many  orders 
lor  this  collection. 


Offer  No.  40. 

FLOWERING  PLANTS 

AH  ready  to  set  out. 

This  is  a  collec- 
tion which  every- 
body should  be 
sure  to  obtain. 
It  only  requires 
one  NEW  sub- 
scription to  be- 
come the  pos- 
sessor of  all  the 
plants  here  men- 
tioned Ready 
for  delivery  May 
1st.  Postnaid.  < 
Grown  in  Mary- 
land. Save  time  h 
growing  from  "^ 
seed  and  get  this 
lot  all  ready  to 
set  out. 


10  Antlrrhf  nams, 

choice  mixed. 
10  ilsters,  mixed. 
10  China     Pinks, 

mixed. 
10  Cosmos,        choice 

mixed, 
10  Petunias,  mixed. 


10  Phlox     Drnm- 

mondll.  mixed 
10  MarlffoldEltlora. 
10  Scabliitta,    mixed 

choice 
10  Zinnias,       mixed 

choice 
10  Hcarlet  Sage. 


100  Choice  Flowering  Plants  and  Amehf 
CAN  Gardening,  one  year,  to  a  NEW 
name,  for  only  $1.00. 

Offer  No.  69. 


Every  country  and 
suburban  home 
needs  a  vinery,  and 
those  who  avail 
themselves  of  the 
offer  which  follows 
will  be  well  satisfied 
and  pleased  for 
years  to  come  with 
the  result  A  grower 
offers: 

AsarW«m« 

Liiodley, 

Brfjpbton, 

Worden, 

Niagara, 

Moore^e  £arly. 

Your  choice  of  Ten  one-year  vines,  all  of 
one  viuriety,  or  three  each  of  three  of  the 
above  sorts,  for  onlv  one  new  subscription. 
Forwarded  postpaia. 

Offer  No.  52. 

GoliectloD  m  Flower  Sefiils 

j^^^gQs^  Sent,  postpaid, 

j^wSCUM  for  one  new  sub- 

JSXflQKfi  scription   to 

KniB^^^  American  Gab- 

^^^^^B  ^^^  DENiNG.  Thefol- 
^^^^^f  ^A_  ^W.  lowing  list  em- 
^^^^im^K^  ^  braces  16  varieties 
of  choice  flower 
seeds;  fresh  and 
true  to  name, 
eight  of  which  are 
oi5  cent  packets, 
six  of  10  cent 
packets,  and  two 
of  15  cent  packets 
valued  in  all  at 
$1.80.  This  col- 
lection is  offered 
by  a  reliable 
grower,  in  whom  we  have  lull  confidence. 


Alyssnm,  Sweet 

Asters,  mixed 

Cosmos,  Large 
Flowered 

Calendala,  Price  of 
Orange 

Calllopsls,  mixed 

Datura,  Double, 
mixed 

Carnation  Marguer- 
ite, finest  double 
mixed 

Mignonette  Machet 


NflSturtlnni,7D  wa  r  f 

mixed 
Poppy,    Carnation 

flowered,  mixed 
Sweet  Peas,   Eck- 

ford's  mixed 
Heliotrope 
Larkspur,  Dwarf 

double 
Cobsea  Scandens 
Zinnia,     Double, 

mixed 
Lobelia  compacta 
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May  8,  i»97. 


JVlore  r  otash 

in  the  fertilizers  applied 
on  the  farm  means 
larger  and  better  yields 
of  crops,  permanent 
improvement  of  the 
soil  and 

More  Money 

in  the  farmer's  pocket. 

All  about  Potash— th«  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex- 
periment OD  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — it 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
■lail  free  to  any  fanner  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York, 
M«iitloB  AiBOTlciM>  Qafa»ain»  whii  you  wnie. 


FOR 

ROOFING 

or  SJdin^ 

(either  neir 

■  Did  builiiiiifift  tber« 

Minthtng  tbe  *'qtlftl  of 

-  gUBATEfl  IROH  ANB 
_  11*  lln"^  ^*^  luu^'b 
leu  danger  from  firewhrcti  1«  nn  ptijoci-  rt» 
the  fKir[iL*'r  who  \Wf>^  ^whv  frf>ni  tlm  jimjfl.'* 
fi re  |>Pi^t^ii  inn  of  r hn  c> r v.    A  KOOd  COff y- 

Rated  Steel  Roof  nt  2Sf  c  [erKj^,  f-nji. 
IHC  lEALIN  mON  IRIDOE  CD.  t.BERUNiCU 


Mcntioii  Amtrtcan  Q*nl«nliig  wli«n  yon  wrlU. 


SPRAY   PUMPS 

1  O  -^"^^  THEIR  USES  > 


if  uti      iliUi^i:r;H»-d  " 
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WHEN 

WHERE  I 
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HpitE  m 


RllS 

l»tf)IMUTHANFfN£. 

Uash  bars 

«»  TO  ^t  « rr  •-  LCHCTH  OR  LONGER. 

Greenhouse 
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>  AMDOfljjKH  Sl/iLDtNa  MATtRIAl*  ^ 

Se  n  cTi  f o  f  ovr  1 1 J  u  3tt^^^t  ed  B  «-H 
"CYPJIESS  LUM&ER  MiiP  rrs  US  ESr ' 


Send  for  oar  new  price  with  list  ef  tmdiMJoaata  Allot 
our  pot<  from  "*  la.  and  upwards  hare  oar  Psteat  Eswt 
■for  Bottom^  whieb  is  a  great  adTastageLaatt  fscs 
perfect  drainage.    A  Fiill  Hum  ef  Aallb  PaM. 

PHILADCLPHIA. 


STUWDURD  FLOWER  POTS 

THE  WHILLDIN  POTTERY  CO..  713-719  WHARTON  8T. 
-BDAw^fu     nrADWArrawtt.     i     Kearney  and  Westslde  ATenues,  JIRSET  CITY,  N.  J. 
BKAKOH     WAKEMULSEBi     j     j«ckson  Arenue  and   Pearson  Stn^et,   LONG  ISLAND  CUT,  S.T 

Mmtlon  AJKrioMi  pArdwilng  when  you  write. 

TlM  TWIN  OOMET  (•toMonary)  M-00 
TIM    UTTLE   •lANT  (Trav«lM>)  lE.OO 

LAWN    SPRINKLERS. 

Beat  Sprinklers  made  for  Floriftg  and  Noriei  j  Mien's  ut 
Will  Mve  laoor  of  one  man.  for  they  eprlnkto  « tlaes  gnetv 
area  than  any  other  sprinkler. 

E.  8TEBBIN8  MFG.  CO. 

Made  for  J.  B.  FELLOWS  ft  CO.,  SPRIN6FCLD.  NASI 

49  Warren  St..  N.  Y .  City,         Will  send  on  6  days'  trial 
▲gents  Wanted.       Can  make  big  money. 

Mention  American  Qardetnua  wD«n  you  wnic 
ASK  TOUR  8BBD  DBALISB  FOB' 

SLUC-SHOT 

TO   DB8TBOT 

Currtnt  and  Cabbige  Worms,  Pottte  Bu|t,  Cueumbtr  Reat/.  Rose 
Lice  and  Slugs,  Lice  en  CtttU,  Fowls,  Etc. 

Sluo  Shot  st4n1<t  to-day  the  most  successful  general  Insecticide 
in  the  world  for  use  on  Vegetablks.  Fruits  or  Flowers.  It  is 
put  up  in  various  sized  packages  to  suit  all  wants.  We  prepare  all 
sorts  of  I.vsBcriciDBS  and  Fuxoicinss  for  spraying  or  in  powder.  GRAPE  DUST— Powder  for  destroy- 
ing Mildew  on  Rases  and  Gooseberries.  If  you  have  trouble  with  Insects  or  Blights,  write  and  we  will 
try  to  help  you.  Send  a  postal  for  pamphlet  to  B.  HA  MIIIOND,  Flaliktll-«n*HndeoB,  New  Terk. 
Mention  American  Oardenlng  when  yon  write. 
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JADOO"  FIBRE. 


^y/^/  ■^/^■'^y^.  v^y 


Concentrated  ''Jadoo''  Liquid. 


A  New  Pottififf  MateriaL 
A  Perfect  Substitute  for 
Earth.         :  : 

BOTH    MEAT    ANB 
DBINK    TO.  PLAIfTS.      _ 

EfiFLrei  Drooping  Plants,  atrengtheni  the  wvak  and  nourishes  the  atroqs ;  &bore  all,  % 
iDcreoMS  the  size*  cauiee  erreater  prorufion  of  bloom,  and  beis^htetia  the  Color  ofall  Flowoiii 

SIMPLY    INVALUABLE    IN    POT    CULTUREp 

K:tL'l.vv.:i.d^.  THE  American  jadoo  co. 
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How  to  Qet  Fancy  Strawberries. 

Fancy  Strawberries  are  easily  grown  if  certain  conditions 
are  cocnplied  with,  and  these  requirements  are  that  there  must 
\)f>  a  large  plant  isolated  so  that  every  part  of  its  foliage  and 
especially  the  crown  shall  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  We  all 
understand  that  the  leaves  perform  the  ofHce  of  stomach  and 


even  moderate  shade,  and  is  wholly  suspended  in  the  dark. 
If  the  crown  of  a  strawberry  is  excluded  from  sunlight  strong 
buds  will  not  form  and  fruit  development  will  not  go  on. 

In  the  thick  matted  row  the  leaves  of  other  plants  fall  over 
the  crown  of  the  plant  and  shut  out  the  light,  but  in  the 
isolated   plant  the  foliage  will  arrange  itself  to  do  all  this 


■^km^ 


»^.r-  ..%i; 


^ 


>-.v  ^ff^- 


^^^'^ri^ 


*    ^x> 


'4*  t 


V->-<lr. 


Fig.  95.— a  Subtropical  Bed.   (See  page  358.) 
[From  a  Photograph  sent  by  L.  Murray  Perkins,  Baxter  Springs,  Ks.] 


I 


luQgB  to  the  plant.  Fully  ninty-flve  per  cent,  of  all  agricul- 
tural plants  by  weight,  comes  from  the  atmosphere.  The 
roots  take  up  water  from  the  ground,  this  is  charged  with 
nitrates  and  certain  mineral  substances  which  are  passed  up 
to  the  leaves  where  the  water  is  given  off  and  carbon  gathered 
which  is  combined  with  the  minerals  from  the  roots  by  the 
*1<1  of  the  sun's  light.    This  process  cannot  go  on  actively  in 


work  in  great  perfection,  and  so.  secure  the  best  of  reeulls. 
Then  again  there  must  be  an  abundance  of  root  pasturag.-. 
If  the  ground  be  rich  and  mellow,  the  plant  left  to  itself  will 
send  its  roots  out  systematically  and  occupy  every  inch  of  the 
ground  within  two  or  three  feet,  and  is  able  to  sustain  the 
plant  abundantly  in  imparting  to  its  fruit  firmness  of  texture, 
rich  flavor  and  all.the  other  good  qualities. 
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Strawberries  multiply  themselves  in 
two  ways.  First  by  seeds  and  then  by 
buds  or  runners.  If  the  plant  be  re- 
stricted in  making  runners,  by  cutting 
the  wire  as  soon  as  it  appears  it  will 
throw  its  strength  back  to  the  crown 
and  will  then  seek  to  multiply  by  form- 
ing a  new  seed  bud  or  crown  on  the  side 
of  the  old  plant,  and  if  we  keep  cutting 
these  runners  new  crowns  and  fruit 
buds  continue  to  form  and  the  plant  is 
built  up  to  mammoth  proportions.  I 
have  frequently  had  plants  grow  as 
large  as  a  bushel  basket  and  produce 
as  much  as  four  quarts  of  the  finest 
fruit. 

The  work  of  keeping  off  the  runners  is 
not  so  great  if  done  by  machine.  For  this 
purpose  we  use  the  automatic  runner  cut- 
ter shown  in  the  illustration.  Place  it 
over  the  plant  and  press  down  on  the 
handle.  Two  fingers  are  forced  around 
by  the  spiral  shaft  and  gather  up  the 
runners  and  draw  them  under  knives 
on  each  side,  which  are  then  forced 
down  and  the  runners  thus  cut  off. 
The  work  is  rapidly  and  easily  done. 
The  great  point  is  to  cut  the  runners 
before  they  have  formed  leaves.  It  will 
not  do  to  let  a  large  amount  of  foliage 
make  on  the  plant  and  then  cut  it  all 
off. 

The  necessity  of  maintaining  a  bal- 
ance between  root  and  branch  in  the 
plant  is  as  great  as  in  trees.  In  its 
normal  condition  the  amount  of  roots 
is  equal  to  foliage  and  removal  of  the 
latter  brings  on  a  congested  condition, 
the  plant  is  weakened,  and  attacks  of 
rust,  insects  and  fungi  invited;  and  it 
is  also  rendered  unable  to  make  new 
buds  or  mature  fine  fruit. 

Another  requisite  for  hill  culture  is 
that  the  ground  shall  be  very  rich  and 
thorough  culture  given.  It  will  not  do 
to  let  the  plants  become  smothered  In 
weeds  or  dry  out  for  the  want  of  fre- 
quent surface  tillage.  Unless  a  really 
large  plant  can  be  secured  it  is  better 
that  we  let  it  grow  in  a  limited  matted 
row— never  in  a  thickly  matted  row. 

The  plant  should  be  given  only  the 
room  it  absolutely  requires  to  do  its 
work,  hence  these  conditions  being  com- 
plied with,  the  more  plants  we  can  get 
on  an  acre  the  more  fruit  we  shall  get. 

My  practice  has  been  to  set  varieties 
pot  making  a  large  amount  of  foliage 
(like  Crescent,  Warfield  and  Cyclone) 
In  rows  thirty  inches  apart  and  eight- 
een inches  in  the  row,  using  the  weed- 
ing machine  till  the  plants  had  made  a 
considerable  grow^th  of  crowns,  and 
then  a  cultivator  with  the  pulverizer 
attachment.  If  land  was  not  so  much 
Of  an  object  and  I  had  no  weeder,  I 
would  set  30x30  inches,  and  larger  va- 
rieties like  Marshall,  Enormous.  Belt, 
^tc.  about  36x36  inches  and  cultivate 
Doth  ways. 

The  question  is  often  asked  what  va- 
Heties  are  best  suited  to  hill  culture? 
And  the  answer  is  short — all  varieties. 
Those  varieties  which  are  chiefly  valu- 
kble  because  of  large-sized  fruit  should 
never  be  grown  in  any  other  way. 

The  objection  is  often  raised  that  the 
fruit  needs  shade.  If  the  ground  is 
rich  and  runners  cut  as  fast  as  formed, 
the  foliage  will  be  abundantly  large 
and  fruit  will  be  much  better  protected 
than  in  the  matted  row.  The  natural 
habit  for  the  plant  is  to  put  a  large  leaf 
over  each  berry  to  give  it  the  needed 
protection. 

The  next  most  important,  and  I 
might  say  all  important,  feature  is  that 
the  plant  shall  be  in  strong  breeding  or 
fruiting  condition,  of  which  I  will  speak 
on  another  occasion.  Suffice  it  now  to 
say  that  the  grower  who  expects  to 
command  his  local  market  and  choose 
high-paying  customers,  will  grow  his 
strawberries  In  hills. 
R.  M.  KELLOGG,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 
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How  to  Qrow  Violets. 

The  notes  to  be  given  here  are  not 
intended,  for  the  present  at  least,  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  multitudinous  per- 
plexing problems  that  are  nearly  every 
day  confronting  the  professional  violet . 
grower,  but  rather  to  assist  the  mod- 
est owner  of  perhaps  one  sash  or  the 
more  ambitious  amateur  who  aspires 
to  own  and  run  a  small  or  large  green- 
house for  the  cultivation  of  the  violet. 

The  5oll. 

The  soil  best  adapted  for  the  vio- 
let is  a  rather  heavy  loam,  and  in  or- 
der to  get  it  pick  out  a  piece  of  the 
nicest  and  heaviest  sod  that  can  be 
found  in  an  old  pasture  field;  take  four 
or  five  inches  of  this  top  sod  and  place 
it  in  a  heap  and  to  every  five  parts  of 
this  soil  add  one  part  of  well-decom- 
posed cow  manure.  If  possible  get  the 
manure  from  cows  that  have  been  fed 
grain.  Mix  this  heap  thoroughly  and 
let  it  stand  as  long  as  is  convenient. 

In  preparing  this  soil  be  very  careful 
to  see  there  are  not  in  it  any  yellowish 
grubs  with  black  heads,  and  which  curl 
up  when  disturbed,  for  they  are  the 
young  May  beetles,  and  every  one  that 
is  left  in  the  soil  of  the  violet  bed 
means  death  to  one  or  more  plants.  It 
will  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  house 


Fig.  96,-STRAWBERRV  Runner  Cutter. 

or  frame  is  ready  for  the  reception  of 
the  soil,  and  if  one  can  have  solid  beds 
so  much  the  better.  Place  about  six  or 
eight  inches  of  the  prepared  soil  in  the 
bed,  having  the  coarser  pieces  of  sod  in 
the  bottom,  level  it  ofC  nicely  with  the 
rake,  and  the  bed  is  ready  for  planting. 

Th«  Plants. 

The  necessity  of  starting  with 
good  stock  is  a  vital  point,  yet  one 
which  a  great  many  people  overlook. 
Order  from  some  successful  and  relia- 
ble violet  grower,  sand  struck  cuttings, 
not  rooted  runners  simply  torn  away 
from  the  old  plant,  and  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  allowed  to  remain, 
but  genuine  hand-made  cuttings  struck 
in  sand.  Plants  from  these  will  have 
a  short  body  and  plenty  of  working 
roots,  and  will  stand  up  well  under  the 
trials  incidental  to  transplanting.  Such 
plants  will  cost  a  trifie  more  in  the  be- 
ginning, but  the  extra  expenditure  pays 
largely  In  every  way. 

PlantiiiK. 

Now  mark  off  the  bed  In  rows, 
setting  the  plants  seven  inches  one  way 
and  nine  inches  the  other,  and  letting 
the  crown  of  the  plant  be  on  a  level 
with  the  soil;  then  give  a  good  water- 
ing. The  best  time  for  planting  is  be- 
tween May  15  and  June  15.  but  earlier 
or  latier  than  these  dates  will  answer 


If  circumstances  should  prevent  plant- 
ing within  those  limits. 

Shade,  Etc 

Give  an  aVjundance  of  air  at  all 
times  by  raising  the  sash;  for  shading 
use  ordinary  lime  wash  and  put  it  on 
the  glass  evenly  by  means  of  a  brush. 
A  light  shade  is  better  than  a  heavy 
one.  Wash  a  trifle  thicker  than  good 
milk  is  about  right;  put  it  on  when  the 
sun  is  shining  in  the  morning,  for  the 
sun  changes  its  qualities  and  maikes  it 
stick  to  the  glass.  Some  use  a  wash 
made  from  white  lead  and  kerosene. 
Either  will  give  satisfaction. 

WMds 

As  the  plants  begin  to  grrow,  keep 
the  soil  loose  and  free  from  weeds,  and 
as  soon  as  the  runners  are  about  two 
or  three  inches  in  length  pull  them  off 
very  carefully,  steadying  the  plant  with 
one  hand  and  giving  the  runner  a 
strong  twitch  with  the  other— a  little 
practice  will  make  one  expert  at  the 
work. 

iBMCtS. 

The  red  spider  is  likely  to  put  in 
an  appearance  at  that  time,  especially 
if  the  weather  be  dry  and  hot.  Like  all 
insect  pests,  it  likes  to  be  left  alone, 
and  if  left  alone  brown,  sickly-looking 
plants  will  soon  result.  Water  applied 
with  force  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf 
is  the  remedy.  Syringe  or  spray  the 
plants  every  evening  and  morning  if 
the  weather  be  hot  and  dry,  and  en- 
deavor to  maintain  a  moist  eLtniospbere, 
because  this  pest  hates  water  in  any 
form.  At  'the  same  time,  the  violet 
plant  likes  plenty  of  wtiter.  It  is.  there- 
fore, the  cultivator's  own  fault  if  the 
red  spider  pays  a  visit. 

The  aphis  or  green  fly,  possibly  black 
fly,  may  make  an  attack  in  September 
and  October.  These  can  be  killed  and 
other  attacks  prevented  by  placing 
some  extract  of  tobacco  largrely  diluted 
into  an  iron  pan  and  then  dropping 
into  the  solution  a  good-sized  heated  \ 
Iron,  sufficiently  large  to  evaporate  the 
contents  of  the  pan,  the  franne  or  house 
being,  of  course,  closed.  This  is  su- 
perior to  burning  tobacco  stems,  and 
there  is  not  so  jnuch  danger  of  injury 
10  the  plants. 

The  diseases  which  may  attack 
violets  are  many,  but  here  we  shall 
notice  but  a  few  which  appear  to  be 
the  most  common.  Their  appearance  is 
induced  mainly  by  certain  atmospheric 
conditions,  which  are  often  beyond  con- 
trol. 

The  "spot"  generally  makes  its  ap- 
pearance about  August  1  and  is  char- 
acterized, as  its  name  implies,  by  a 
white  ring  with  a  dark -colored  spot  in 
the  centre  of  the  ring.  Several  of  these 
rings  may,  and  usually  do,  appear  on 
one  leaf,  and  if  the  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere  are  favorable  the  disease 
may  spread  over  all  the  plants,  causing 
the  foliage  to  rot  and  melt  away;  In 
this  stage  of  the  disease  a  peculiar  and 
penetrating  odor  is  thrown  off.  which 
once  recognized  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten. Many  remedies  have  been  tried 
and  failed  utterly.  When  first  per- 
ceived hand-picking  should  be  resorted 
to,  or  a  punch  may  be  used  to  punch 
out  the  spot,  leaving  the  balance  of  the 
leaf  on  the  plant. 

Another  disease  called  "heart  rot"  is 
due  to  a  fungus  that  attacks  the  young 
foliage  at  the  heart  of  the  plant  and 
rots  part  or  the  whole  of  the  very 
young  leaves:  the  old  leaves  are  proof 
against  it.  This  disease  is  induced  by 
an  insufficient  supply  of  air  and  too 
much  moisture,  and  if  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  be  not  changed  it  will 
cause  serious  damage  by  eating  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  crown  away.  The 
damage  is  done  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September. 

One  other  and  last  disease  that  I  shall 
briefly  notice  is  "scald  leaf."  The  edge 
of  the  older  leaves  will  appear  to  be 
burnt  and  very  often  this  "bum"  will 
spread  over  all  the  leaves,  thereby  sap- 
ping the  vitality  of  the  plant,  which 
for   all   practical   purposes   will  be  as 
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4Q»d.  This  disease  has  baffled  the  ekUl 
ABd  Intelligence  of  every  violet  grower; 
UlOB  a  thiet  in  the  night,  it  steals  over 
the  plants,  leaving  blight  and  depola- 
tfcoa  in  its  track,  and  I  know  of  no  rem- 
edy for  It.  Woe  to  the  violet  grower 
who  getB  a  full  dose  of  it  among  his 
plants.  It  will  take  more  egotism  out 
of  him  in  one  week  than  he  wiU  be  able 
to  replace  in  two  years.  Endeavor  to 
prevent  Its  approach  by  clesA  and  good 
cultivation,  always  remembering  that 
ajoy  check  to  a  plant  will  weaken  its 
vitality,  thereby  rendering  it  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  attacks  of  the  disease. 


It  is  often  asked,  are  fertilizers 
sood  for  violet  plants?  They  undoubt- 
edly do  good  sometimes,  but  it  requires 
so  much  good  judgment,  caution  and 
experience  in  their  use  that  I  advise 
they  be  left  severely  alone;  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  more  barm  is  done  by 
the  misuse  of  these  fertilizers  than  by 
any  other  one  thing,  with  the  single 
exception  of  disease.  The  violet  is  one 
of  the  most  susceptible  of  plants  in  the 
artificial  atmosphere  necessary  to  the 
production  of  flowers  in  our  trying, 
changeable  climate.  Is  it,  then,  any 
wonder  that  at  least  one-third  of  all 
the  violets  produced  are  fit  only  for  the 
rubbish  heap,  another  third  passable 
and  the  remainder  a  pleasure  to  behold, 
and  whose  sale  at  a  remunerative  price 
is  certain?  This  is  not  a  pleasant  pic« 
ture  to  look  upon,  but  it  is  a  cold  fact. 

Varieties. 

The  varieties  I  consider  the  best 
on  the  market  to-day  are  the  following: 
Double  purple,  "Marie  Louise;"  single 
purple.  "Princess  of  Wales;"  double 
magrenta  pink,  "Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor;"  dou- 
bl  white,  "Swanley  White."  There  aire  a 
host  of  other  varieties  with  sjUrong  and 
weak  points  combined,  and  cd^iuch^a^ 
can  afford  to  grow  them  no  ;^Qiibti  are 
highly  interesting,  but  the  cream  is 
contained  In  the  four  varieties  men- 
tioned, .y. 


To  briefly  recapitulate:    6se  com- 
mon sense— think  more;   getrtne^^^b^i^, 
soil  and  the  best  plants  pomlal^;  ;don't 
be   afraid    of    the    water;    give   them' 
enough  to  drink;  don't  indulge  in  fer- 
tilisers until  you  have  learned  by  ex-ii 
perience     how    to    use    them;     don't| 
smother  your  plants  for  want  <^.fresh^ 
air;  don't  be  guided  by  your  fe^lngi^ 
with  regard  to  temperature,  but^watclv. 
the  thermometex^-10  to  45  degrees  nightf 
and  50  to  55  degrees  day,  with  sun  heat;, 
lay  in  a  good  stock  of  patience,  and 
don't    expect   something   for   nothing; 
learn  to  love  your  plants.  ) 

GEORGE  SAL.TPORD.  N.  T. 


Some  Violet  Qtiestions  An8w;eni<M 

HardineM  of  YioUU. 

Are  the  violet  Princess  of  Wales  and 
Farquhar  hardy?  Should  they  be  planted 
in  the  Bun  or  in  the  shade?— A.  E.  BAR- 
NEY, Ind. 

They  need  the  protection  of  a  frame. 
They   are   both   well  adapted*  forr^vame^: 
purposes. 

Planting  VIoUts.        ^  ,ZH^'  f 

Will  you  please  let  me. know  thrpygh 
the  columns  of  your  paper  how  fat  apart 
to  plant  violets  and  Whfft  eulttrre  they 
require?— W.  C.  PENNINGTON,  N.  J. 

Violet  cutting  plants  should  now  be 
ready  for  planting  out  in  the  open.  Some 
growers  plant  in  full  exposure;  others  se- 
lect a  cool,  partially  shaded  posHlon. 
Plant  about  eight  inches  apart  oetween'' 
plants  and  fifteen  inches  between  rows.--' 
Lift  and  put  in  house  in  September. 

BaUIng  Yiototsi 

Can  violet^  be  raised  profitably  in' dblfl' 
frames  like  pansies?  when  do  you  sow 
seed  of  single  ones  apd  how  Are>  the  dou- 
ble ones  treated?  |low  are.  i^rnatlons 
started?  Can  they  be"  Wintered  over  as 
pansies  are?  Will  they  bloom  in  time  to 
sell  early?-G.  A.  KAUTO. 

It  would  hardly  be  a  profitable  venture 
to  raise  violets  from  seed,  division  of  cut- 
tings being  the  proper  method.  They  do 
weU  In  cold  frames.  Carnations  treated 
tHe  same  way  would  be  useless. 


Th^  V^€taM9  Garden. 

Salads^^Th^/Cultivatlon  of  salads  Is 
easy,  an4'  they  are  relished  by  so  many 
that  they  are  daily  growing  more  in 
pomlAwity,,  c.    I  ... 

Sf&dlve  is,  one^ot.tifee  best  for  late 
summer  an^  fall  jua^  and  is  also  very 
jpi\etty  fof  garnishing..  Sow  now  a  few 
seeds  of  the^  white  variety  in  drills  one 
foot  apart;  when  large  enough  thin  out 
to  six  inches  apart;  the  thinnings  may 
feilso  be,  transplanted. 

BfnsCtord  and  Ore««. — A  little  seed 
sown  IhV  scnall  comer  broadcast  every 
w^k  or  ^ea  days  will  give  a  regular 
supply. 

W«t«c  C»ess  tB  a  general  favorite 
and')brva^  be  successfully  grown  in  a 
co<)l,  NdMip  sitoaitlon,  or  in  a  place 
where  1^  can  be  conveniently  watered. 
Wherever  there  is  a  small  running 
stream,  that  Is  tlie  ideal  spot  for  a  wa- 
ter cress  bed. 

■■■d**^— TPbc  Yellow  Summer  is  one 
of  the  best  for  aummer  use;  it  is  better 
to  select  a  p^^lally  sliady  place,  which 
Is  cool  and  qi^Eqifrt,  and  in  such  a  place 
any  ordlnany.  varlf^ta^  will  succeed  dur- 
*-"^  hot  weather.   '  /  '  "^ '' 

•a  SaUM  la  another  excellent  early 
^ala^'  (t  :may  be  sown  now  and 


good  cultivation  are-  like- ,  a  well- 
groomed  horse— healthy  and  vigorous. 
It  has  been  our  practice  fpr  many  .years 
to  cultivate  everything  in  the  ga.ra£n. 
JE3very  week  througljiout  the  seaioii  a 
4ay  is  regularly  set  apart  to  do  this. 
In  small  gardens  the  prdnge4  hoe. or 
potato  hook  wiU,>e  found  the  most  use- 
ful, handy,  and  cheap  cultivator.  It 
may  be  .purchaseid  with  either  flat  or 
iTQund  prpn^s.  Ip.  using  this  tool,  loosen 
the  soil  close  up  to  the  rows.  wlU^d^t 
disturbing  the  plants,  and  by  drawing 
^e  tool  aTJ0  walking  backwards  any 
^eeds  or  rubbish  will  be  bro^gh^  al6n^ 
to  the  en4,.  while  cultivating  and^ak- 
Iti^  thus  leaving  the  ground  ne^t  ai^d 
tidy.  Where,  there  are  many  wei^^^  tt 
is  best  to  >ise  the  hoe  first;  t^'e.  be^t 
gardeA  lal^orer  that  Worked  for  m^  us^ 
to  c^rry  ajohg  a  file  whenevei? .  doiflfe 
this,  class  of  .work.  By  this  meaii^  l^e 
kept  the"^  tobl  sharp  and,  did  goop 
w6rk.  Ifl^  fiptlng  the  difference  betip^een 
the,  work  or,  iwifcli  a  man.  with  a /good, 
sharp  tool,  and  an  indiffereht,  dlsllit^- 
jBiSted  man. with  a  dull,  ruajty  tool^,  fme 
would,  flnd.t^e  comparison  largely  Ui 
favor  of  th^'  flrist  orie.  Keep  tools  keen 
.APd  free  .fi;bin  rust.  , 

Machine  Ciiltlvator,;_in  more  exten- 
sive gardfijas  it  pays  to  procure  one  of 
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evefy  few  wefeks  nintil  September.     It 
is  Usually  r^^<4y  tfb  juse  in.Xrom  six  to 
eighf  weeks  ftfw  ppfwiniif*  r 
Whttloof  Chicoiry.— ^Hfsis  really  the 

J  finest  of   aU  wlfttef   felads   and   well 

1^ 'Worthy  of  a  place/  in  every  garden. 
Seed  may  be  sown  from  now  till  July 
1  in   drills   fifteen   to   eighteen   inches 

ifitf^rt./,  Aa^oon  as  large  enough,  thin 
oi^t  to  ^Ix' inches  from  plant  to  plant, 
th^^ttMnts  to  be  dug  up  in  the  fall  when 
fivjtber  directions  regarding  them  will 
be  giveh  in  this  place. 

Dandflloiv^—;rhl^c9mmon  weed  makes 
la;  flne^  salad  Ui  11^4  ^^^V  spring.    Sow 

ose^ds'  How  in  Wch  ground.  Plants 
should  receive  good  cultivation  to  be 
satisfactory,  and  are  to  be  thinned  out 

-to  about  eight  inches  apart.  Every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  get  strong  roots, 
which,  in  spring  will  soon  begin  to 
grow.1  Before  using  they  should  be 
blanched,  either  by  tying  or  coVerlng 
them  up  with  two  boards  placed  one 
eSich'slde  of  th^e  rowia  a^d  meeting  on 
the  tpi).  ^  This  improves .  their  taste. 

CuItlvlrteUHAs'sdOn  as'th^  s^fed^'^ttin 
be  seen  above  ground,  begin  to  culti- 
vate, and  do  it  thoroughly  and  well. 
Weeds  should  never  be  permitted  to 
appear;  good  culture  means  success 
and  a  clean  garden.    Plants  receiving 


t^se  vei*y*u^efk(  ati^  convenient  im-^ 
plements.  I'hey  arje  .cheap,  will  do  good- 
work  and  they  can  be  jis^d  ^for  many 
purposes-.' In  busy  tifnes  a  'man  can  cul- 
tivate a  very  lar|re'pfe«eiof  groUn^'ln 
a '  day,  i  which  is  art  ii|lvantage  alT^^^k 
to'be  aimed  at.  .  .  /'  *  ..  .  , 
^  :   W.  ,M,  EpWAnji>5,  K.  T. 

,.       ,         '      .  '""^ — ~ — r-^rrt — r  n    .       .,   '  ' 

Some  Vegetabfd.Questleiie  An^wjcxtf^ 

'•>    •     .'  For  Late  Celery. 

Whten  shduld  I. sow  my  celery  s'^pd  for 
late  croiy?  And  bow  ^snouid  1  treat  the 
yoting  plants  to  m6.ke  them  strong,  and 
s<aiky?-^W.  a,  Neb.  .     :    . 

If  not  already  soWn,  ^eed  must  be  put 
in  immediately.  Sow -on  a  spent  hot-bed 
and  prlQk  out  the.plaats  |ntq  .very  rich 
earth/  and  tran^lant  when  tliey  afe  a 
fair  size  into  well-euUivated  and  thor- 
oughly-enriched land.  ' 

Wl»en  EncliT«  Is  Bea^y. 

When  should  endive  be  ready  for  use, 
sown  ln>. hot-bed  March  201  Information 
in  different. books 'is  very.,  different  as  to 
thne  that. It  takes  to  mature.— A.  K. 

Endive  is  out  of  season  at  this  <  date. 
No 'fixed' time  can  be  given  foe  getting 
ready  lor  taWe;  so  much  d^?end;lng  upon 
loftaf  chrcumstancesi  It  may  take  ten  to 
fifteen  weeks  from  date  of  sowing  till 
good,  crisp,  well-blanched  heads  are  pro- 
duced. 
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AMERICAN     GARDENING. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Fire  Bllvht,  or  Pear  Blight — He- 
move  at  once  any  affected  wood  on  ap- 
ple and  pear  trees;  patches  not  notice- 
able last  year  can  now  be  detected  at 
once.  Remember  that  the  disease  is 
contagrious,  and  that  we  have  no  known 
remedy.  Cut  back  into  sound,  healthy 
wood  and  clean  up  and  burn  every  par- 
ticle now— at  once— not  at  the  first  op- 
portunity. 

CnrrantM— Any  dead  wood  still  on 
the  bushes  should  be  ^^ut  out.  If  it  be 
the  result  of  attacks  of  the  currant 
borer  or  of  one  of  the  parasitic  fun«:i 
do  not  delay  the  burning.  Keep  a  sharp 
lookout  for  the  currant  worm  and  dose 
it  with  hellebore  or  a  weak  solution  of 
London  Purple  (%  oz.  to  4  galls,  of 
water)  as  soon  as  discovered.  There 
are  several  broods  of  the  insect*  so  do 
not  fix  one  and  consider  that  the  Job  Is 
finished  for  the  season.  Neither  do  the 
spraying  in  the  middle  of  a  bright,  sun- 
ny day. 

London  Purple  .  X  may  say  to  those 
who  are  using  this  for  the  first  time 
that  it  is  slow  In  op«5rating,  but  sure; 
don't  expect  to  find  your  enemies  either 
gone  or  dead  an  hour  or  two  after  ap- 
plying the  stuff.  I  use  it  because  it  dis- 
solves more  easily  in  water  and  is  not 
so  expensive  as  Paris  green. 

Cat«rvlllar«.— Those  from  the  eggs 
of  the  Lackey  Moth  will  be  getting  in 
their  fine  work  about  this  time,  and  Just 
now  a  half  hour  among  the  trees  can 
be  profitably  spent  twice  a  week. 

l»Valnnta — Examine  the  trees  for 
small,  black  beetles,  which  feed  on  the 
young  foliage  at  the  growing  point  of 
the  trees  (Juglans  regia).  Spray  with 
%  oz.  of  London  Purple  to  4  gallons  of 
water.  The  beetles  are  most  active  in 
the  afternoon. 

Plum  Leaf  Spot—^Spray  with  Bor- 
deaux soon  after  the  blossoms  fall. 
This  disease  appears  as  light-colored 
spots  on  the  leaves.  Soon  the  spots 
turn  brown  and  drying  out  drop  from 
the  leaf,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
having  caught  some  stray  shots  from 
some  one  gunning.  Severe  attacks  not 
attended  to  will  cause  most  of  the 
leaves  to  fall  prematurely  at  a  time 
when  they  are  most  important  for  the 
proper  ripening  of  the  wood  for  the 
following  year.  At  this  time  mix  with 
one  barrel  of  Bordeaux  3  ounces  of  Lon- 
don Purple  and  6  ounces  of  fresh  lime, 
slaked  in  water  and  strained  through 
a  coarse  cloth  or  very  fine  wire  sieve. 

Kel«ey  Plum.— i  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  any  readers  of  American 
Gardening  who  have  been  successful  in 
getting  a  crop  from  the  Kelsey  Plum, 
or  lacking  tlr^,  can  give  as  good  a  sub- 
stitute for  iter-'^season. 

Strawberries  which  had  made  an 
early  start  received  a  severe  check  by 
frost  on  April  19  and  20,  and  at  this 
date.  May  5,  the  damage  is  very  plainly 
Been.  J.  HOLLOWAY,  L.  L 


Lettuce  Forcing  House. 

What  would  make  the  best  house  for 
forcing  lettuce,  also  the  best  lettuce  for 
forcing;  one  with  a  good,  solid,  yellow 
heart,  about  three  or  four  Inches  in  diam- 
eter, to  be  crisp  and  tender.— T.  H.  M. 

The  modem  lettuce-forcing  house  Is 
usually  built  from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet 
In  width,  with  a  southern  exposure,  and 
the  lettuces  are  planted  in  the  solid  bed. 
no  benches  being  used.  Boston  Market 
is  the  variety  used  by  the  market  grow- 
ers. Golden  Queen  is  also  recommended. 
Illustrated  articles  on  this  subject  ap- 
peared in  Vol.  XVI,  pages  89  and  135. 

Cold  Frame  Strawberry  Plants. 

We  have  a  few  plants  of  a  new  variety 
of  strawberries.  We  desire  to  get  as 
large  a  crop  of  them  as  possible  next 
spring.  Have  heard  that  potted  and  cold 
frame  plants  will  produce  a  crop  first 
year.  How  are  potted  and  cold  frame 
plants  produced  and  how  treated  to  pro- 
duce a  crop  the  first  spring?— G.  A. 
KAUPP. 

The  earliest  runners  are  taken.  These 
may  be  pegged  or  kept  down  by  a  stone 
until  rooted  and  then  potted  up.  If  de- 
sired; or  the  wire  may  be  severed  and  the 
plant  encouraged  to  grow  and  then  potted 
up  in  a  six-Inch  pot  In  the  fall.  See  page 
303,  In  issue  of  April  24. 


Water-proofiflg. 

In  answer  to  the  Inquiry  of  Peter  8. 
Couch,  W.  Va.  (page  320).  To  water- 
proof woolen  cloth: 

Four  ounces  of  powdered  alum,  4%  os. 
sugar  of  lead,  dissolved  in  8  gallons  of 
water,  stirred  twice  a  day  for  two 
days.     When    perfect    subsidence  has 


of  whatever  color  is  desired.  Take  t 
large  lump  of  common  brown  soap, 
pretty  freshly  cut  from  a  bar,  hold  it 
in  the  left  hand,  and  every  time  you  re- 
plenish the  brush  with  paint  rub  wdl 
on  the  soap,  taking  up  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  rub  well  on  one  surface  of  the 
linen  or  calico.  It  will  take  long  to  do 
and  should  be  hung  in  the  windiest 
place  you  can  find.  Summer  is  the  best 
time.  A  month  will  see  it  in  very  us- 
able order.  It  will  b«»  puppl*  and  per- 
fyL  Uy  waterproof.  A 1 1  r  i  . .  ^  a  i  ■  ji ^  a.  few 
times  a  second  coat  woiiTd  be  advisjibl^, 
done  In  the  same  way.  This  will  dry  In 
half  the  time. 

Sackrloih  or  Canvas, — This  can  be 
Iliad  p  an  ImpenHotie  to  mofslure  ms 
leather  by  steeping  it  in  a  decoction  of 
1  pound  of  oak  bark  with  14  pounds  of 


x.^Spiraea  Reevesi. 


Pio  98.— POPULAR  Flowering  Shrubs 
a.^Double  Flowered  Cherry. 


3.— Deutzia  Scabrt. 


taken  place,  pour  off  the  clear  liquid 
only,  and  add  to  it  two  drachms  of  isin- 
glass, previously  dissolved  in  warm 
water,  then  mix  thoroughly.  Steep  the 
cloth  in  this  mixture  for  six  hours,  af- 
ter which  hang  up  to  drain  and  dry;  do 
not  wring. 

Linen  or  Calico.— Stretch  the  article 
upon  a  table.     Make  very  thick  paint 


boiling  water.  This  quantity  is  suffi- 
cient for  eight  yards  of  stuff.  The  cloth 
has  to  soak  for  twenty-four  hourSt 
when  it  is  taken  out,  passed  through 
running  water,  and  hung  up  to  dry. 
The  flax  and  hemp  fibres,  in  absorbing 
the  tanning,  are  at  the  same  time  bet- 
ter fitted  to  resist  wear.— G.  M.  STRAT- 
TON,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
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Fig.  99.~Viburnum  I^licatum. 


Fig.  100.— Xanthoceras  Sokbifolia. 


Fig.  ioi.— Japanese  Maple. 


Fig.  102.— Berbekis  Thunbbrgi. 


Some  Useful  Shrnbs.    (Illustrations  kindly  lent  by  J.  W.  Adams  &  Co.,  Spnngfield,  Mass.) 


Sulphur  for  Mildew  aod  Rot. 

Formerly  we  were  much,  troubled 
with  fungrus  diseases,  but  of  late  they 
do  not  demand  a  thousrht.  We  first 
used  sulphur  for  mildew  on  roses  by 
adding:  it  freely  to  vessels  of  water  and 
boillnsr  them  until  the  water  was  prac- 
tically gone.  Sulphur  volatilizes— va- 
porizes— at  about  170  degrees  and  the 
water  boils  at  212  degrees,  so  that  we 
vaporized  our  sulphur  without  risk  of 
setting  it  on  Are.  This  reached  our 
trouble  on  roses  all  right,  but  seemed 
to  have  little  or  no  effect  on  other  fun- 


gus diseases. 

We  then  adopted  the  plan  of  adding 
sulphur  to  whitewash— about  thirty 
pounds  to  a  bushel  of  lime.  The  lime 
was  slaked  with  sufficient  water  for 
the  mixture  to  heat  to  the  boiling  point 
and  the  sulphur  added.  The  latter  dis- 
solved in  the  hot  bath  and  gave  it  a 
strong  yellow  color.  Water  Is  then 
added  to  make  the  proper  consistency. 
Every  year  we  give  our  house  a  thor- 
ough "painting"  with  this  sulphur 
whitewash,  not  merely  coating  the  un- 
painted  wood,  but  daubing  it  on  heav- 
ily.   It  goes  on  yellow,  but  it  dries  out 


white.  Every  part  that  can  be  reached 
is  so  treated. 

Since  then  we  have  known  no  mildew, 
no  bench  rot,  no  fungus  of  the  cut- 
ting bench.  On  hot  days,  in  clear  sun, 
we  distinctly  notice  a  faint  sulphurous 
odor  in  the  air,  but  at  proper  tempera- 
tures there  is  no  sign  of  its  existence. 
Our  benches  are  four  years  old.  We 
water  with  city  water  and  hose— 
and,  therefore,  abundantly — but  if  the 
benches  are  not  as  sound  as  when  they 
were  put  in  we  have  not  diftcovered  the 
fact.    CHARLES  H.  DARLINGTON. 

Tennessee. 
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*  ^j  *  //  is  earnestly  requested  that  all 
correspondifue  arising  from  articles  appearing 
in  our  columns  be  addressed  to  THE  EI>- 
I  TOR  at  the  office  of  this  paper  and  NOT 
to  the  authors  or  signatories  concerned,  A 
matter  that  will  interest  one  person^  so  that 
h€  will  desire  further  information^  will 
doubtless  interest  others.  Our  columns  are 
open  for  discussions, 

^,       ,  THE    judgment    for    sub- 

stantial  money  damages 
recently  returned  against  a  cemetery 
association,  because  of  injury  inflicted  on 
a  widow  through  the  growth  of  the 
poison  ivy,  is  a  matter  to  which  the 
attention  of  cemetery  superintendents 
must  be  directed. 

The  judge,  in  commenting  upon  the 
case  in  allowing  an  appeal  to  be  taken, 
remarked  that  the  award  was  a  most 
just  one.  Certainly  it  would  seem  (since 
it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  plant  known  as  poison  ivy  is  capable 
of  causing  suffering  to  certain  people) 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  eemeter}  super- 
intendents to  take  extreme  care  that  it 
does  not  gain  a  foothold.  Just  how  far 
this  responsibility  will  extend  in  other 
directions  is  an  interesting  question. 
Thus,  should  superintendents  of  public 
parks  be  held  responsible  if  the  weed 
affected  a  visitor,  who,  by  having  suffered 
previously,  is  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  the  plant  if  it  be  in  close  proximity  ? 


The  fact  that  all  persons  are  not 
equally  susceptible  to  the  •*ivy,"  canses 
many  who  apparently  do  not  suffer  from 
it  in  any  way,  to  cast  doubts  upon  the 
veracity  of  the  reports  of  suffering  caused 
by  it,  or  even  to  question  the  existence 
of  any  real  danger  from  contact  with  the 
plant  But  the  matter  does  not  admit  of 
doubt;  instances  of  injury  inflicted  are 
only  too  numerous.  The  point  as  to 
who  are  likely  to  feel  any  ill  effects  from, 
the  ivy  has  been  at  various  times  free 
discussed,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  large 
amount  of  evidence  to  support  the  con- 
tention that  fair  complexioned  individ- 
uals are  far  more  likely  to  become  vic- 
tims than  are  persons  of  dark  skin  and 
hair. 

These  statements  are  based  on  reports 
made  by  medical  men,  and  it  would  be 
very  interesting  to  learn  if  our  readers 
can  support  or  eontradict  the  eonclosion 
from  their  own  experience  or  knowledge. 


*  love  their  gardens, 
are,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  open  to 
the   beauties  of  nature,  mor^,  perhaps. 


Pig.  103.— The  poison  Ivy. 

than  at  any  other  time.  The  budding 
mantle  of  the  trees,  the  breaking  of  the 
ground  as  growth  begins,  call  eloquently 
for  notice. 

One  is  fseminded  that  summer  is  ap- 
proaching apaee,  and  preparations  for 
that  season  must  now  be  made.  For 
the  present,  our  parks  and  gardens  are 
wealthy  in  the  bloom  given  by  the 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs.  The  very 
best  of  spring  effects  are  to  be  had  from 
these,  and  the  greater  favor  with  which 
they  are  being  regarded  is  a  worthy 
sign  of  the  times  that  more  intelligence, 
more  reality,  truer  art,  are  gaining  a 
sure  place  in  our  parks  and  gardens. 
Let  us  but  copy  nature  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, and  we  eannot  go  far  wrong^and 
nature  is  lavish  with  her  flowers ;  bright- 
ness and  variety  is  her  ideal,  not  sombre 
monotony.  By  all  means,  then,  let  us 
use  in  profusion  the  flowering  shrubs — 
both  native  and  foreign.  And  not  only 
is  the  spring  effect  of  our  gardens  thus 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  spirit 
abroad,  but  the  after  effect,  when  the 
foliage  shall  have  fully  expanded,  gives 


the  grandest  of  settings  for  other  plants 
to  be  used  later  in  some  form  of  bedding. 

Nurserymen  and  florists  report  a 
largely  increased  demand  for  hardy 
herbaceous  stock,  and  on  many  large 
estates  somewhat  extensive  collections 
are  now  in  course  of  formation.  All 
this  is  along  the  line  of  advance  in 
garden  taste,  and  will  inevitably  lead  to 
greater  horticultural  activity,  because 
permanency  is  being  introduced,  and 
the  ephemeral  summer  bedding  rele- 
gated to  its  proper  sphere. 

Bedding  out  is  the  work  of  the  present^ 
it  must  be  done  now,  at  once;  delay 
will  be  fatal  to  best  results.  In  this 
work  of  bedding,  let  boldness  of  effect 
be  the  ideaL  By  the  introdaction  of 
sub-tropical  effects  a  maximum  of  this 
may  be  had  from  a  minimum  of  plants; 
aye,  and  labor,  too,  if  a  suitable  selec- 
tion be  made.  What,  indeed  could  be 
more  satisfactory  than  the  bed  shown 
on  the  first  page  of  this  issue  ?  Com- 
ment is  unnecessary.  Such  a  bed 
appeals  to  all,  and  there  is  not  one  per- 
een  who  reads  these  words,  but  could 
have  such  an  one  in  his  garden.  The 
plants  employed  are  Caladinm  esculent- 
um  as  the  main  feature,  with  a  Castor 
Oil  Bean  as  the  centre,  a  few  Cannas 
and  an  edging  of  Coleus,  well-known 
plants,  here  used  to  advantage,  and 
what  is  there  in  the  way^of  cultivation  ? 
Nothing  but  copious  waterings — but 
remember,  copious. 


Shrabe. 


IN  conjunction  with  the  in- 
^  creased  demand  for  herba- 
ceous plants  comes  a  still  growing 
popularity  of  flowering  shrubs  and  orna- 
mental foliaged  trees.  Among  the  latter 
the  Japanese  Maples  in  their  multitude 
of  foliage,  color,  and  form,  perhaps  lead, 
and  they  are  now  being  offered  at  much 
reduced  rates.  As  single  specinaens  on 
lawns,  or  used  in  masses  and  groups, 
these  graceful  plants  are  equally  effec- 
tive. 

On  other  pages  of  this  issue  we  give 
representations  of  a  few  worthy  sub- 
jects—the selection  is  a  purely  hap- 
hazard one,  and  there  are  hosts  of  others 
equally  useful. 

Berberis  Thunbergi  is  very  suitable 
as  a  single  specimen,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  and  may  be  classed  as  a  foliage 
and  fruit  shrub,  for  its  flowers  are  not 
very  conspicuous.  Berberis  nepalensis 
shown  in  fig.  97,  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  both  foliage  and  flower,  the  leaves 
measuring  seme  20  inches  in  length.  It 
is  unfortunately  liable  to  be  winter 
killed,  but  the  specimen  from  which  our 
sketch  was  made  was  uninjured  last 
winter  on  Long  Island.  Our  thanks  are 
due  to  Mr.  John  Holloway  for  the  speci- 
men. 

In  fig.  98  a  group  of  well-known  plants 
is  seen ;  they  abound  on  all  sides,  but  for 
all  that,  we  would  wish  to  see  still  more 
of  the  double-flowering  cherry. 

Viburnum  plicatum,  shown  on  page 
357,    is   much  superior    to    the   better 
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Icnown  V.  opulas.  The  growth  is  more 
compact  and  the  ball-like  heads  of 
flower  more  dense.  Xanthoceras  sorbi- 
folia  is  a  handsome  shrub,  very  effective 
all  through  the  season,  when  in  foliage. 
One  matter  in  relation  to  shrubs 
demands  attenti(Mi,  that  is  pruning.  Oh, 
tkat  our  urgings  could  be  influential  in 
stopping  the  barbarous  mutilation  that 
these  plants  so  often  suffer.  Rather,  by 
f  ar»  leave  them  alone— nature's  forms  are 
not  hideous, but  man's  constructions  often 
are.  If  pruning  must  be  done,  remem- 
ber the  rule.  If  a  shrub  flower  on  last 
year's  growth,  prune  after  the  flowering 
peried  is  over ;  if  the  bloom  appear  on 
the  new  season's  wood,  spring  pruning 
or  thinning  may  be  done. 

Premium  No.  80,  consisting  of  200 
-celery  plants,  in  four  varieties,  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  liberal  offers 
ever  made  for  one  new  subscription. 
See  our  premium  advertisements. 


Berry  Pickers  Accounts. 

In  the  matter  of  keeping  account  of 
the  work  done  by  the  pickers,  much  In- 
grenuity  has  been  brousrht  into  play  by 
berry  growers.  There  are  about  as 
many  systems  as  there  are  growers,  yet 
surely  in  all  the  lot  there  must  be  some 
that  for  security  and  simplicity  out- 
<iiatance  the  others.  What  have  the 
berry  growers  to  say  for  their  various 
schemes?  A  free  discussion  will  benefit 
some  if  not  all. 


The  Best  Ever  Seen. 

I  have  received  the  strawberry  plants 
<premium  No.  31).  They  are  the  finest 
and  best  rooted  plants  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  I  have  received  plants  from 
several  sources.  I  would  not  take  five 
dollars  for  them  and  be  deprived  of  get- 
ting more.  Am  well  pleased  with 
American  Gardening  and  am  learning 
to  be  a  market  gardener;  will  build  a 
hot-house  in  fall.  Accept  my  thanks 
for  plants.— W.  P.  MORRIS.  Tenn. 

U.  S.  Promologist's  Report. 

"The  Report  of  the  Pomologist  for 
1896,"  which  has  Just  been  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  com- 
prised in  sixty-four  pages  and  has  six 
colored  plates  of  promising  new  fruits. 
These  are  Ozone  Apple,  Calvin  Pear, 
Rupp  Cherry,  Miss  Lola  Peach,  Scrib- 
ner  Plum  and  Campbell  Early  Grape. 
Among  the  general  articles  included  is 
a  valuable  one  on  "Principles  of  Prun- 
ing." and  another,  by  J.  B.  Gilchrist, 
on  "Small  Fruit  Culture.'* 


American  Association  of  Nur* 
serymen. 

The  22d  annual  convention  of  this 
association  will  be  held  at  St.  Louis 
June  9  and  10.  There  is  every  reason 
to  expect  that  the  coming  convention 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
ever  held  by  the  association.  An  invi- 
tation to  the  members  to  visit  the  Mis- 
souri Botanical  Gardens  has  been  cor- 
dially extended  by  the  director^  Dr. 
William  Trelease.  They  are  also  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Trelease  for  an  invitation 
to  attend  the  "Shaw  Banquet"  as  hon- 
ored guests.  This  Invitation,  for  the 
evening  of  June  10.  has  been  accepted 
for  the  association  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  It  is  expected  that  wel- 
come will  be  extended  to  the  visiting 
nurserymen  by  Mayor  Ziegenhein  and 
the  Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman. 

Among  other  things,  the  tariff  discus- 
sion will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the 
most  Interesting  features  of  the  con- 
vention. The  committee  appointed  at 
Chicago  last  year  will  report  its  work 
at  Washington.  There  will  also  be  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Freight 
Charges,  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  the  trade.  The  convention  will  open 
at  the  Lindell  Hotel  on  the  morning  of 
June  9.  Special  railroad  rates  are  ex- 
pected. 


BSADSRS'  IOTBS_AID  GOIHEITS. 

This  space  la  devoted  to  short  notes  of  experi- 
ence and  observation,  bat  not  necessarily  reflect- 
ing our  own  opinions.  Yon,  reader,  sre  trying 
new  rarteties,  new  Implements,  new  metbods.  Let 
OS  have  year  verdict— «bort,  pointedly.  Possibly 
yon  may  wish  to  comment  on  statements  found  In 
this  or  previous  lasnes  or  to  offer  snegestlone ;  let  us 
bear  what  yoo  have  to  ssv.  In  the  mnltttnde  of 
counsel  there  is  wiadom  and  safety.    Write  us  often. 


Wlio  Ha«  Ne-wmarket  Straivberryt 

— Will  you  please  inform  me  where  I 
might  purchase  the  Newmarket  Straw- 
berry? Very  few  varieties  of  straw- 
berry do  well  in  the  South,  but  a  neigh- 
bor of  mine  has  Newmarket  doing 
splendidly;  she  bought  of  a  traveling 
agent.  I  have  several  different  varie- 
ties, but  they  do  not  do  well.  I  have 
scanned  the  advertisements  of  every 
issue,  but  while  I  see  many  names  of 
strawberry  growers,  none  appear  to 
have  the  variety  spoken  of,  and  thought 
perhaps  you  could  help  me.  Please  let 
me  know.— J.  LAWSON,  Algiers,  La. 

—We  have  never  heard  of  the  variety 
mentioned  by  our  correspondent,  but 
perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can  give 
some  information.  It  may  be  an  old 
variety  renamed.  Why  does  not  our 
enquirer  procure  a  few  plants  from  his 
neighbor  ?— Ed. 

Biaklngr  a  Privet  Hedge. — ^In  your 
{ssue  of  April  24.  I  note  some,  sugges- 
tions for  making  a  Pi:lYet  hedge,  I 
would  offer  a  suggestion  which  was 
given  me  by  an  extensive  nursery 
grower  in  New  Jersey.  If  you  have 
two-year-old  plants,  plant  them  about 
six  inches  below  where  they  branch 
out.  The  difficulty  with  the  privet 
hedge  is,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  bare  for 
some  inches  above  the  ground,  and, 
therefore,  to  look  like  a  row  of  little 
trees.  By  planting  in  this  way,  every 
branch  makes  a  little  tree,  separating 
in  every  direction,  some  almost  hori- 
zontally, others  interlacing,  and  in  two 
years  the  hedge  will  be  a  solid  mass  of 
green  from  the  ground  up,  and  will  re- 
tain .this  characteristic  indefinitely. — C. 
CHAUNCEY  PARSONS. 

The  Be«t  Dewberry  .—Replying  to  the 
question  of  M.  W.  Smith,  Lucretia 
Dewberry  does  well,  but  there  is  more 
money  in  blackberries.  Try  Acient 
Briton.  I  know  nothing  of  Austin's 
Improved  Dewberry.— L.  M.  Macomber, 
N.  Ferrlsburgh,  Vt. 

Beo]itel*a  Double  Flowerlngr  Crab. — 
E.  Y.  T.  says,  In  American  Gardening, 
for  May  1,  that  the  flowers  of  Bechtel's 
Double  Flowering  Crab  *'are  much  the 
form,  size  and  color  of  a  La  France 
rose."  I  have  a  couple  of  trees  which 
I  have  supposed  to  be  this  variety,  but 
the  flowers  are  only  about  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Has  E.  Y.  T.  overstated  the 
size  or  are  my  trees  not  genuine?  If 
the  latter,  please  tell  me  where  the  gen- 
uine, that  bear  flowers  as  large  as  a  La 
France  rose,  can  be  had?— W.  H.  W. 


W.  N.  Y.  Fruit  Prospects  Good. 

Our  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Correspondent 
Writes  in  jubilant  tones  as  to  the 
Fruit  Prospects. 
"Western  New  York  happily  escaped 
any  great  damage  from  the  general 
freeze  of  two  weeks  ago.  One  fruit 
grower  in  Wayne  County  fears  that  in 
his  section  several  varieties  of  pears. 
Including  Bon  Chretian  and  Duchesse, 
were  severely  frozen  and  fruit  buds 
killed;  also  that  cherries  were  some- 
what damaged.  This  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  section  being  in  a 
valley,  fruit  buds  were  well  advanced 
prior  to  the  frost.  In  Monroe  County, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Rochester, 
careful  examination  fails  to  reveal  any 
evidence  of  damage,  and  the  outlook 
for  all  kinds  of  fruit  is  splendid.  From 
Orleans  County  and  the  surrounding 
country  most  encouraging  reports  are 
received,  and  Western  New  York  will, 
if  nothing  further  happens,  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  not  only  supply  its  own  peo- 
ple with  peaches,  but  to  meet  some  of 
the  demand  that  will  come  from  sec- 
tions where  that  crop  has  so  seriously 
suffered." 


Poison  Ivy  aod  Cemeteries. 

Mrs.  Barbera  George,  who  lost  her 
health  and  was  personally  injured  by 
coming  in  contact  with  poison  ivy, 
which  had  been  allowed  to  grow  on  her 
husband's  grave,  sued  the  Cypress 
Hills  Cemetery  Company,  N.  Y.,  for 
$10,000.  She  recovered  $3,500  in  the  Trial 
Term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Brooklyn, 
on  May  6.  Mrs.  George  lost  her  hus- 
band in  May,  1891,  and  afterward  vis- 
ited his  grave  in  the  cemetery  fre- 
quently. She  paid  an  attendant  to  keep 
it  in  order.  One  day  she*  and  her 
twelve-year-old  daughter  .found  some 
weeds  on  the  mound  and  she  took  oft 
her  gloves  and  started  to  remove  them. 
She  became  ill  when  she  arrived  home 
and  the  doctor  said  she  had  been  poi- 
soned by  the  "Ivy."  She  was  ill  eight- 
een months,  and  when  she  recovered 
found  that  she  could  not  get  employ- 
ment in  her  former  position,  so  brought 
suit  for  damages,  with  the  result  as 
noted. 


Summer  Pruning  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs. 

At  this  season  it  is  well  to  consider 
the  reasons  for  and  the  advantage  of 
summer  pruning.  If  plants  could  be 
properly  pruned  in  the  summer  they 
would  need  but  very  little  pruning  in 
the  winter  time,  and  in  many  cases 
would  need  no  pruning  at  all  in  win- 
ter. All  we  have  to  remember  is  that 
by  pinching  and  cutting  out  very 
strong  and  undesirable  growths,  extra 
strength  is  grlven  to  the  weaker  ones. 
The  following  remarks,  from  Meehan's 
Monthly,  contain  sound  advice: 

Every  observer  must  have  noticed 
that  the  strongest  growth  is  always  at 
the  top  of  the  plant.  The  lower 
branches  are  always  the  weakest  ones. 
If  we  check  this  strong  upper  growth 
the  lower  branches  gain  a  strength 
which  would  otherwise  go  to  the  top. 

This  is  the  great  secret  in  trimming 
hedges.  The  general  evil  in  the  hedge 
is  that  in  the  course  of  time  all  the 
growth  is  at  the  top,  while  the  lower 
portion  of  the  hedge  is  naked,  and  thus 
it  ceases  to  be  a  pleasure.  If  such  a 
hedge  had  been  cut  at  the  top  early  in 
the  season,  certainly  after  the  younger 
growth  was  made,  the  lower  portion 
would  be  as  thick  as  the  upper.  Noth- 
ing shows  better  the  intelligent  skill  of 
the  gardener  than  a  hedge  which  has 
the  lower  branches  just  as  densely 
thick  and  healthy  as  the  upper  ones. 

In  evergreens  grown  as  specimen 
trees  on  lawns,  we  find  excellent  illus- 
trations of  this  lack  of  pruning,  with 
all  the  strong  branches  at  the  top,  and 
at  the  bottom  a  very  few  weak  ones. 
The  great  beauty  of  evergreens  consists 
in  having  a  good,  healthy  foliage  to 
the  ground.  The  nakedness  referred  to 
could  have  easily  been  avoided  by 
checking  the  strong  growth  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  The  finger  and  thumb 
are  the  only  pruning  implements  re- 
quired in  these  cases.  Pinching  out 
the  ends  of  the  very  strong  shoots  to- 
wards the  top  when  these  young 
growths  are  from  three  to  four  inches 
long  is  all  that  is  required. 

Even  a  leading  shoot  in  a  pine  tree 
may  be  pinched  back  at  this  period,  as 
a  new  leading  bud  will  be  formed  at 
the  point  where  the  pinching  occurs. 
A  check  to  the  upward  flow  of  the  sap 
is  all  that  is  necessary. 

This  lesson  may  be  carried  to  the  or- 
chard, as  well  as  practiced  in  the  flower 
garden.  No  one  shoot  should  be  al- 
lowed to  become  more  vigorous  than 
another.  Pinching  back  or  even  taking 
out  entirely  the  strong  growths  will 
accomplish  this.  One  must  not  forget 
that  the  phrase  "early  in  the  season" 
means  a  great  deal.  Nothing  is  gained 
if  the  work  Is  deferred  until  the  young 
growth  has  matured. 


Silk  from  Wood.—Artlficlal  silk  is 
now  being  prepared  in  France.  It  is 
made  largely  from  wood  pulp  produced 
from  the  spruce  fir. 
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Some  Diseases  and  insects  of 
Orchards.* 

What  is  the  object  in  spraying  and  why  do 
we  spray  ?  We  spray  for  checking  diseases, 
destroying  obnoxious  insects,  keeping  our 
trees  healthy  and  bringing  the  fruit  to  perfec- 
tion. Can  that  be  done?  Yts;  if  a  man  knows 
how  to  take  care  of  bis  trees  with  pruning, 
tilling  and  fertilization,  bow  and  when  to 
spray,  and  what  to  spray  with,  then  his 
trees  ought  to  be  healthy  and  vigorous,  and 
his  fruit  perfect,  but  take  one  link  away  and 
the  chain  is  broken. 

How  to  Spray. 

When  spraying,  use  as  fine  a  nozzle  as 
you  can  and  be  sure  that  yon  get  all  over 
the  tree  so  that  no  part  is  left  unsprayed. 
This  is  more  easily  done  with  a  fine  nozzle 
than  with  a  coarse  one.  And  always  re- 
member that  one  really  good  thorough 
spraying  is  worth  more  than  three  less 
thoroughly  done. 

What  to  Spray  With. 

The  fungicides  mostly  used  for  orchards 
are:  (a)  Copper  sulphate  solution;  (3  lbs.  of 
pulverized  ^ulphate  of  copper  to  45  or  48 
gals,  of  water.)  {d)  Bordeaux  mixture;  (6 
lbs.  sulphate  of  copper  and  4  lbs.  of  quick- 
lime to  sc  gals,  of  water.)  At  times  it  may 
be  necessary  to  take  only  4  lbs.  of  sulphate 
of  copper  instead  of  6,  but  it  is  very  seldom 
that  the  foliage  shows  any  effect  from  the 
stronger  solution ;  and  for  that  reason  it  is, 
as  a  rule,  preferable,  being  more  effective, 
(r)  Ammoniacal  copper  carbonate.  (5  ozs. 
copper  carbonate,  ammonia  enough  to  dis- 
solve the  copper,  45  gals,  of  wbUt.)  The 
Bordeaux  mixture  should,  as  a  rule,  be  used 
together  with  Paris  green  at  the  rate  of  4  to 
5  ozs.  to  50  gals,  of  the  mixture.  When 
mixed  thus  it  is  as  valuable  an  insecticide  as 
it  is  a  fungicide,  and  the  Paris  green  can 
be  applied  with  more  safety  when  mixed 
with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  than  when  it  is 
used  alone.  Ammoniacal  copper  carbonate 
cam  be  mixed  with  Paris  green  too,  and  is 
then  a  very  valuable  insecticide.  However, 
there  ought  not  to  be  used  more  than  2  ozs. 
of  Paris  green  to  45  gals,  of  this  solution,  as 
otherwise  there  will  be  danger  of  injuring 
the  foliage. 

When  ought  these  different  fungicides  to 
be  used,  and  when  is  one  preferable  to  the 
other  ? 

Use  the  copper  sulphate  solution  in  the 
spring  while  the  buds  are  swelling,  but 
never  use  it  on  foliage.    It  will  burn. 

Use  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green, 
first,  when  the  leaf  buds  are  open,  but 
before  the  flower  buds  expand  ;  second,  as 
soon  as  the  last  blossoms  have  fallen,  and 
then  every  tenth  or  fourteenth  day,  or  at 
longer  intervals,  as  needed  ;  but  do  not  use 
it  OB  any  kind  of  fruit  after  the  fruit  is  half 
grown,  as  it  then  will  spot  it,  and  the  spots 
will  hurt  the  appearance  and  sale  of  the 
fruit. 

Use  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  and 
Paris  green  when  a  fungicide  is  needed, 
after  the  fruit  is  half-grown  or  later.  It  will 
not  spoil  the  looks  of  the  fruit,  and  is  very 
effective.  When  used  without  Paris  green 
it  can  be  safely  applied  within  three  days  of 
ripening  of  currants  and  gooseberries  with- 
out staining  the  fruit.  There  are  other 
fungicides  as  iron  sulphate  and  sulphuric 
acid  solution  and  potassium  sulphide  solu- 
tion, but  they  are  not  so  all-around  useful 
as  the  three  first  mentioned. 

Before  leaving  the  fungicides  I  would 
caution  you  to  never  mix  the  copper 
preparations  in  tin  or  iron  vessels,  as  they 
will  soon  be  destroyed.  Always  mix  in  a 
wooden,  a  brass,  or  an  earthen  vessel.  And 
again,  do  not  use  Paris  green  with  ammoni- 
acal copper  carbonate  without  adding  }^  lb. 
lime  for  45  gals.,  and  then  not  more  than 
3  ozs.  of  the  green.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  Paris  green  cannot  be  used  with  the 
carbonate  when  fruit  is  near  ripening  is  that 
it  will  stain,  while  the  ammoniacal  copper 
carbonate,  pure  and  simple,  will  not. 

Insecticides. 

Of  insecticides  there  are  quite  a  large 
number.  However,  I  shall  only  mention  a 
few  of  those  best  known  and  most  exten- 
sively used. 

The  insecticides  may  be  divided  into  two 

•  Head  berore  Pennsylvania  Hortlctiltaral  Society, 
March  16, 1897,  by  P.  Pedersen. 


classes,  viz:  internal  poisons  for  insects 
which  chew,  and  external  poisons  or  those 
causing  death  by  contact.  The  last  men- 
tioned poisons  are  used  exclusively  for  those 
termed  **  true  bugs,"  that  is,  insects  which 
suck,  as  the  aphises  and  scale-lice.  Besides, 
they  are  used  with  very  good  success  on 
soft-bodied  insects. 

Paris  green  is  well  known  and  deserves  to 
be  so.  It  is  a  very  valuable  insecticide.  It 
may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  i  oz.  to  xogals. 
of  water,  provided  there  is  added  i  lb.  of 
quicklime  to  every  50  gals.  However,  the 
best  and  safest  way  is  to  use  it  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  London  purple  is  another 
well  known  insecticide.  It  should,  however, 
be  used  with  more  care  than  Paris  green. 
The  arsenic  in  London  purple  is,  as  a  rule, 
more  soluble,  and  consequently  it  is  more 
liable  to  cause  injury  to  the  foliage.  It 
should  not  be  used  at  a  greater  strength 
than  4  ozs.  to  50  gals,  of  water  and  always  in 
connection  with  lime  or  Bordeaux  mixture. 
Besides,  it  should  never  be  used  on  peach, 
plum,  nectarine,  apricot,  or  cherry.  And  it 
may  be  said  that  Paris  green  Is  safer  to 
handle,  and  gives  altogether  better  satis- 
faction. 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  made  of  three  parts  of 
arsenate  of  soda,  mixed  with  seven  parts  of 
acetate  of  lead.  This  can  be  applied  very 
strong  without  injuring  tender  foliage.  For 
most  larvae  it  will  be  strong  enough  at  1  lb. 
to  45  gals.  However,  it  can  be  used  with 
safety  at  i  lb.  per  15  gals.  If  there  is  added 
one  pint  of  glucose  for  every  45  gals,  it  will 
be  more  adhesive. 

White  hellebore  kills  both  by  contact  and 
by  being  eaten,  as  does  pyrethrum  powder. 
Both  of  these  can  be  used  at  the  rate  of  i  oz. 
to  3  gals,  of  water,  and  they  are  very  good, 
particularly  for  the  currant  worm.  Kero- 
sene emulsion  Is  a  contact  poison,  and  a 
very  good  one.  It  is  mixed  in  several  ways 
and  after  different  Cermulfie,  as  the  Riley 
Hubbard  Emulsion,  Prof.  Cook*s  Emulsion, 
kerosene  and  milk  emulsion,  and  pyrethrum 
kerosene  emulsion. 

Of  the  kerosene  emulsions  I  consider  the 
Riley  Hubbard  the  most  convenient,  besides 
it  is  perfectly  safe  to  use.  The  formula  is 
^  lb.  of  hard  soap  dissolved  in  x  gal.  of 
boiling  water;  remove  from  the  fire  and 
add  a  gals,  of  crude  kerosene  ;  mix  it  with  a 
large  hand  syringe  till  it  has  the  consistency 
of  loppered  milk.  This  standard  emulsion 
can  then  be  diluted  with  as  many  parts  of 
water  as  may  be  wanted  for  the  treatment 
intended.  In  using  for  the  four-lined  leaf 
bug  it  should,  according  to  Mr.  Slingerland, 
of  Cornell  Experiment  station,  be  used  in  a 
strength  of  z  part  of  the  emulsion  to  4  or  5 
parts  of  water,  and.  according  to  the  same 
authority,  it  should  be  used  for  the  pear  leaf 
blister  mite  at  a  strength  of  i  to  5  or  7.  The 
latter  corresponds  with  our  experiments. 

The  easiest  and  most  convenient  way  to 
mix  pyrethrum  kerosene  is  to  take  i  lb.  of 
hard  soap  and  dissolve  in  z  gal.  of  boiling 
water;  when  the  soap  is  dissolved  add  i  lb. 
of  pyrethrum  powder,  boil  for  3  to  4 
minutes,  remove  from  the  fire  and  add  i  gal. 
of  kerosene,  and  dilute  for  use  like  the  Rilev 
Hubbard  emulsion.  However,  I  will  here 
caution  you  to  skim  off  the  pyrethrum 
powder  when  diluted  before  you  apply  it  to 
the  trees,  as  I  know  from  experience  that  if 
applied  without  skimming  it  is  apt  to  hurt 
the  foliage  of  the  trees.  The  excess  of  soap 
and  the  adding  of  the  pyrethrum  make  this 
emulsion,  in  certain  cases,  more  dfsirable 
and  effective  than  the  Riley  Hubbard  emul- 
sion. 

During  the  years  1895  and  1896  we  have 
carried  on  several  experiments,  some  of 
them  directed  against  certain  insect  t»ests, 
others  to  ascertain  how  strong  the  different 
solutions,  mainly  kerosene,  can  be  applied 
to  trees  during  the  growing  seasdt),  without 
killing  the  trees  or  injuring  the  foliage. 

In  1895  we  started  a  series  of  experiments 
with  the  Riley  Hubbard  emulsion,  to  find 
out  ho^  strong  a  solution  could  be  used 
with  safety  on  foliage  during  growing 
season.  We  experimented  on  the  Houghton 
gooseberry,  Kay's  Prolific  currant,  and  An  jou 
pear.  The  experiments  were  carried  on  for 
four  months.  The  results  proved  that  the 
bushes  can  be  sprayed  at  those  seasons 
with  perfect  safety,  with  a  solution  of  i  to 
4,  and  the  pear  trees  with  x  to  7,  and  in  all 
cases  but  one  the  bushes  showed  no  bad 
effect  from  a  strength  of  solution  of  i  to  3, 
and  the  pear  trees  i  to  5.  In  the  worst  cases 


at  that  time,  these  had  only  20  per  cent,  of 
their  foliage  injured. 

During  1895  and  1896  we  carried  on  experi- 
ments against  the  pear  leaf  blister  xniie. 
The  result  has  been  to  prove  that  the  time 
giving  the  surest  and  best  results  is  in 
winter,  while  the  wood  is  dormant.  In 
summer  it  is  useless  to  attempt  destrojriog 
them  with  spraying;  but  in  the  fall,  jnst 
when  the  trees  are  ready  to  commence 
shedding  their  leaves,  there  can  be  obtaintd 
very  good  ref^ults.  In  fact,  we  have  ob- 
tained as  good  results  with  spraying  in  the 
fall,  with  a  solution  of  x  to  5,  as  in  the 
winter  with  a  solution  of  i  to  6  or  7. 

In  the  summer  of  1895  we  executed  exten- 
sive experiments  with  pyrethrum  kerosene 
emulsion,  to  find  out  just  how  strong  it 
could  be  used  and  how  effective  it  was. 
The  experiments  were  all  made  on  dwarf 
apple  trees,  using  the  emulsion  as  given 
above  but  without  skimming  of  the  pyre- 
thrum. The  trees  sprayed  with  z  to6  were 
killed  outright;  those  sprayed  with  i  to  S 
died  within  two  months;  and  of  those 
sprayed  with  x  to  xo  and  i  to  12  we  lost  35 
per  cent. — one  tree  of  each.  All  of  those 
sprayed  with  i  to  14  were  more  or  less  in- 
jured ;  and  of  one  variety  sprayed  with  that  j 
strength  we  lost  40  per  cent.  And  there 
were  trees  occasionally  injured  up  to  a 
dilution  of  i  to  25.  There  it  proved  to  be 
safe.  I  experimented  with  strengths  of  i  to 
6,  I  to  8,  X  to  10,  z  to  13.  z  to  X4,  x  to  x6,  x  to 
x8,  X  to  ao,  X  to  25,  X  to  30,  x  to  jSi  and  1 
to  40.  Then  the  solution  was  tried,  but 
with  skimming  of  the  pyrethrum  before 
using.  This  time  I  did  not  use  the  solu- 
tion thinner  than  i  to  33,  as  x  to  55,  before 
that,  had  proved  not  quite  strong  enough 
to  kill  out  all  the  aphides.  Besides,  I 
determined  to  use  all  the  stronger  solti- 
tions  only  on  two  kinds  of  apples;  so  ttat 
there  were  to  be  taken  some  trees  of  both 
kinds,  for  each  solution,  of  the  strengths 
z  to  6,  X  to  8.  I  te  10,  I  to  13,  z  to  14, 
I  to  16,  I  to  18,  and  z  to  ao.  The  reason 
for  selecting  only  two  varieties  was  that 
it  would  then  be  much  safer  to  draw  con- 
clusions than  when  different  varieties  were 
sprayed  with  different  strengths  of  solu- 
tions, as  the  first  experiments  had  clearly 
proved  that  some  .trees  had  more  power  to 
resist  the  action  of  the  solution  than  others. 
The  two  varieties  selected  were  Fall  Pippin 
and  Graven  stein. 

Result :  The  trees  sprayed  with  z  to  6  bad 
from  30  to  25  percent,  of  the  foliage  injured; 
those  sprayed  with  z  to  8  had  from  K  to 
3  per  cent,  of  the  foliage  injured ;  the  rest 
did  not  show  any  bad  effects  whatever  from 
the  sprayirg;  and  z  to  33  proved  to  be 
sufiiciently  strong  for  the  aphis,  while  the 
solutions  stronger  than  z  to  ao  proved  venr 
effective  on  other  insects.  Now,  you  will 
notice  that  when  the  pyrethrum  kerosene  is 
skimmed,  it  can  be  safely  applied  much 
stronger  than  when  it  is  not.  The  cause 
for  starting  the  last  experiments  was  that  I 
found,  invariably,  that  the  trees  worst 
affected  in  the  first  experiments  were  tho«e 
that  showed  most  of  the  pyrethrum  powder 
on  their  leaves.  That  led  me  to  believe 
that  skimming  of  the  powder,  before  using, 
would  prove  to  be  of  use;  and  the  results 
fully  sustained  the  supposition. 

Pyrethrum  kerosene  is  often  made  by 
filtrating  about  i>^  gals. of  kerosene  through 
3  to  3^  lbs.  of  pyrethrum.  That  will  give 
about  one  gallon  of  kerosene  extract  of 
pyrethrum .  But  there  is  always  lost  about 
one-third  of  all  the  kerosene  used,  which  is 
thrown  away  with  the  pyrethrum  powder. 
Besides,  I  believe  the  afore  -  mentioned 
methods  of  mixing  are  just  as  safe  when 
skimmed  before  used;  besides,  it  is  mach 
easier  to  mix  and  costs  less,  as  there  is 
nothing  thrown  away. 
Evergreen  Bag-worm  or  Basket-worm. 

In  1895.  we  found  that  the  evergreen  bag- 
worm  had  invaded  the  orchards.  Later  we 
found  they  had  been  brought  in  a  lot  of 
American  Arbor  Vitjes.  On  June  9th.  1895, 
we  sprayed  the  trees  and  bushes  affected, 
with  common  Bordeaux  mixtures  contain- 
ing 4  ozs.  of  Paris  green  per  50  gals.,  but  it 
had  no  effect  on  the  bag-worm  whatever. 
Again  we  sprayed  on  June  38,  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  containing  5  ozs.  of  Paris  grttn 
per  50  gals.,  but  it  did  not  give  anv  better 
result  than  the  first  time.  On  July  ^  we 
sprayed  again;  this  time  we  usca  Paris 
green  at  the  rate  of  4  ozs.  te  x  lb.  of  qnick- 
lime  to  45  gals,  of  water,  however  we  did 
not  have  any  better  success  than  on  the  first 
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two  occasions.  On  July  8  we  sprayed 
•firkin ;  this  time  with  8  ozs.  of  Paris  green  to 
I  lb.  of  quiclclime,  to  50  sTAis.  of  water. 
This  time  we  succeeded  in  injuring,  severely, 
the  foliage  on  all  tbe  trees  and  bushes 
treated,  but  as  likely  as  I  could  ascertain, 
^re  hjbd  not  destroyed  or  hurt  one  single 
specimen  of  the  bag-worms.  They  were 
sow  ffTowing  large,  and  I  gave  up  experi- 
menting further  with  them  that  year,  and 
went  to  work  gathering  them  by  hand.  We 
tried  to  get  them  all  except  on  two  rasp- 
berry bushes,  where  a  few  specimens  were 
left.  When  pruning  during  the  winter, 
1896,  we  kept  on  a  sharp  lookout  for  their 
twskets,  gathering  and  aestroying  them  all, 
except  six,  left  on  the  two  raspberry  bushes 
mentioned  above.  Those  we  kept  for  ex- 
perimenting on.  In  the  beginning  of  June, 
X896,  they  commenced  hatching;  and  just 
before  the  middle  of  June  they  were  all 
hatched,  and  the  bushes  were  covered.  On 
the  evening  of  June  z8,  we  sprayed  them 
with  a  solation  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  with 
5  ozs.  of  Paris  green  per  50  gals,  of  water, 
to  which  was  added  ^  pint  of  crude  carbolic 
acid  to  4  gals,  of  the  mixture.  When  tbe 
bushes  were  thoroughly  sprayed  and  still 
dripping,  they  were  given  a  good  applica- 
tion of  dry  pyrethrum  powder,  so  that  the 
leaves  were  literally  covered  on  both  sides. 
Barly  on  the  morning  of  the  loth  we  gave 
the  bushes  a  very  thorough  cleaning  with 
an  emulsion  of  la  gals,  of  water,  to  which 
were  added  %  pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid 
and  I  lb.  of  lime.  This  treatment  was  again 
given  with  the  strong  emulsion,  and  tbe 
pjrrethrum  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  and 
the  bushes  again  cleaned  In  the  morning  of 
the  aoth.  Then  we  could  not  find  one  of  the 
bai^- worms  alive;  and,  indeed,  since  then 
until  now  I  have  not  seen  a  single  specimen 
on  the  place.  The  foliage  on  the  bushes 
looked  a  little  sickly  for  a  few  days,  but 
neither  of  the  bushes  was  damaged.  As 
likelv  as  could  be  seen,  about  70  per  cent,  of 
the  bag-worms  were  killed  witn  the  first 
application,  and  the  balance  were  very 
weak. 

{To  be  continued,) 


Savins  White  Piae  Seed. 

The  cones  of  the  white  pine,  from 
which  seed  is  to  be  saved,  must  be  se- 
cured Just  before  they  are  ready  to 
open,  and  here  In  New  Hampshire  I 
find  most  of  the  cones  open  and  the 
seeds  out  by  the  10th  of  September. 
The  time  of  the  cones  opening  and  let- 
ting the  seed  fall,  probably  does  not 
vary  much  in  New  England.  In  this 
section  I  expect  a  good  crop  of  white 
pine  seed  this  year.  I  think  our  last 
good  crop  was  in  1891.  I  hope  this  year 
more  will  be  gathered  than  ever  before. 

The  cones  should  be  gathered  the  first 
week  In  September.  Spread  them  thin- 
ly on  a  tight  floor  In  a  cool,  dry  place, 
and  In  ten  days,  more  or  less,  the  scales 
of  the  cones  will  be  open,  and  a  little 
beating  with  a  stick  will  suffice  to  sep- 
arate the  seed  from  them.  A  bushel 
of  good  seed  will  sow  from  ten  to  six- 
teen acres  of  ground.  At  least  100,000 
acres  of  the  cheap  and  waste  lands  of 
Massachusetts  should  be  sown  or  plant- 
ed to  the  white  pine  the  coming  au- 
tumn, and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres 
to  the  seed  of  other  timber  trees. 

When  our  people  learn  to  grow  tim- 
ber trees  as  a  crop  as  well  as  they  now 
know  how  to  grow  com  and  other  farm 
crops,  the  rain  fall  and  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere,  freshets  in  spring  and 
autumn,  and  low  streams  in  summer 
will  all  be  altered  by  means  of  the 
trees. 

Utilize  the  forest,  waste  and  cheap 
lands,  by  growing  timber  trees,  not 
ninety  and  nine  nearly  or  quite  worth- 
less trees  to  one  valuable  specimen. 
Covering  the  land  with  timber  trees 
win  make  such  lands  profitable,  and  if 
It  also  makes  the  rain  an<l  rivers  an- 
swer their  purpose  better,  then  this  will 
be  clear  gain. 

While  foolish  statements  and  false 
figures  are  put  forth,  and  ridiculous 
UiwB  are  proposed,  relative  to  forestry 
matters,  It  is  encouraging  to  notice 
that  the  forestry  commission,  desig- 
nated by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence to  recommend  legislation  in  re- 
gard  to    the    government's    forest    re- 


serves, has  issued  an  official  report  full 
of  sense. 

When  we  can  secure  official  reports 
upon  forestry  filled  with  important 
facts,  correct  principles  and  truthful 
figures,  we  may  hope  to  see  the  science 
and  art  of  forestry  make  rapid  ad- 
vance. The  landowners  need  to  be 
taught  how  to  grow  timber  as  a  crop. 
Practical  teachers  of  forestry  sent  out 
among  the  people  to  teach  them  how 
to  seed  cheap  lands  to  timber  trees,  and 
then  how  to  grow  the  trees  to  the  tim- 
ber size,  would  soon  add  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  realty  of  Massachusetts 
and  other  States,  and  greatly  enhance 
the  beauty  of  their  scepery. — J.  D.  LY- 
MAN, In  American  Cultivator. 


Roses  Out  of  Doors. 

American  Gardening  asks  Its  readers 
for  their  experience  and  observation, 
and  it  is  from  this  hint  that  I  pen  the 
following  statement  as  to  how  I  grow 
roses  so  that  the  foliage  is  fresh  and 
green.  The  way  to  plant  them  can  be 
learned  from  the  catalogue;  but  the 
care  after  they  are  growing  Is  what  I 
wish  to  impart  to  those  who,  like  my- 
self, have  worked  and  failed,  and  are 
ready  to  despair. 

There  are  but  two  kinds  of  Insects 
which  do  much  damage— the  little 
louse,  which  infests  the  under  side  of 
the  leaf,  and  the  slug.  The  first  is  the 
louse  or  mite,  which  grows  into  the 
hopper  or  fiy,  and  is  killed  by  spraying 
the  under-side  of  the  leaf  with  a  solu- 
tion of  Tobacco  Insecticide  Soap,  man- 
ufactured by  the  Rose  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Don't  wait 
until  the  bush  Is  spoiled,  but  begrin  in 
season  and  repeat  until  you  have  killed 
all  the  insects.  Three  or  four  times 
spraying,  at  intervals  of  five  or  six 
days,  will  do  the  work. 

The  slug  Is  more  easily  killed  by  us- 
ing a  solution  of  white  hellebore.  This 
la  to  be  used  as  a  spray  thrown  from 
below  up  into  the  bush. 

I  have  found  the  best  pump  for  gar- 
den use  is  made  here  In  Cazenovla,  N. 
Y.,  by  De  Clercq  Brothers.  It  has,  if 
ordered,  a  nozsle  crooked  at  right  an- 
gles, which  Is  Invaluable  for  spraying 
bushes  from  below.  The  sulpho-to- 
bacco  insecticide  soap  will  kill  the 
aphis,  also  the  mealy  bug  indoors.— I.  N. 
GOFF,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


Notes  on  Primulas. 

We  sow  all  our  Primulas  In  April 
or  early  in  May  in  boxes  four 
Inches  deep  and  one  foot  square.  These 
are  filled  with  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
leaf  soil  and  one  part  loam  and  white 
sand.  The  seeds  of  those  primulas 
which  are  large  enough  to  handle  are 
placed  at  intervals  of  an  inch  or  so. 
This  allows  them  to  grow  along  through 
the  summer  without  transplanting,  and 
being  in  boxes  they  do  not  dry  out  as 
rapidly  as  If  in  pots.  The  boxes  are 
kept  either  In  a  well-shaded  frame  or 
greenhouse  during  the  summer  and  the 
seedlings  are  transferred  to  pots  about 
the  first  of  September.  They  grow  rap- 
Idly  during  the  fall  months  and  are 
shifted  on  as  they  require  It. 

Primula  vertlcillata,  a  lovely  Egyp- 
tian species.  Is  Just  now  an  attractive 
feature  In  our  cool  greenhouse,  and  out 
of  some  ten  spe<;ies  grown  here  we  con- 
sider It  one  of  the  best.  The  leaves  are 
nine  Inches  long  by  four  wide,  ovate  in 
outline  and  covered  with  a  white  pow- 
dery substance.  The  scape  is  about 
eighteen  Inches  In  height  and  the  bright 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  produced  In 
great  abundance,  are  arranged  In  tiers 
or  whorls.  The  pedicels  are  some  two 
inches  In  length  and  each  tier  Is  sur- 
rounded by  a  whorl  of  small  leaves.  It 
is  about  the  last  to  flower  of  the  green- 
house kinds,  being  about  at  their  best 
on  April  25.  It  Is  of  easy  culture,  re- 
quiring much  the  same  treatment  as 
the  common  P.  sinensis. 

Many  of  our  plants  of  P.  sinensis 
measured  from  eighteen  Inches  to  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  carried  hundreds 
of  blossoms.     Several  plants  of  P.  ob- 


conica,  which  we  grew  on  Into  eight 
and  ten-Inch  pots,  carried  as  many  as 
IbO  trusses  of  blossoms  at  one  time  and 
were  the  admiration  of  every  one  who 
visited  these  greenhouses. 

P.  auricula  did  very  well  and  pro- 
duced umbels  of  good -sized  flowers.  P. 
officinalis  and  var  elatior  made  good- 
sized  plants  and  produced  their  flowers 
in  abundance.  P.  officinalis  var  elatior 
macrocalyx  we  do  not  consider  worth 
growing,  except  as*  a  curiosity.  P.  slk- 
klmensis  we  have  not  yet  succeeded 
with  in  the  greenhouse.  P.  denticulata, 
a  pretty  himalayan  species,  did  very 
well;  the  bright  lilac-colored  flowers  are 
produced  In  dense  umbels  and  are  very 
attractive,  though  the  Individual  flow- 
ers are  small.  P,  florlbunda,  when  well 
grown,  Is  a  beautiful  species.  The  flow- 
ers are  small,  of  a  bright  yellow  color, 
and  produced  In  the  greatest  profusion. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Western  Hima- 
layas. 

The  main  point  In  growing  primulas 
Is  to  sow  them  early  enough.  Many 
Is  to  sow  them  early  enough.  Many  gar- 
deners defer  sowing  till  August,  which 
Is  a  mistake  If  good  specimens  are  de- 
sired. We  have  Just  sown  some  twenty 
species  for  next  season,  and  with  the 
exception  of  P.  auricula  we  treat  them 
all  as  annuals,  preferring  seedlings  to 
old  plants.— E.  J.  C,  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Mass. 


FRUITS  OF  EXPERIENCE- 

J0TTIN05  PROM  OBSERVATION. 

Clyde  Strawberry  seems  to  be  prom- 
ising. 

Cutlibert  Ilasp1»erry  still  holds  its 
own.  Judging  from  the  demand  for 
plants  this  spring. 

M'liat  a  flue  arrowth  the  strawberry 
patches  are  making. 

Be  ready  to  counteract  the  action  of 
the  spring  frosts  on  the  strawberry 
blossoms.  Then  should  the  frosts  not 
come  you  will  be  all  right;  but  should 
they  happen,  if  your  berries  are  pro- 
tected a  higher  price  will  be  received 
for  the  fruit. 

If  yon  have  any  donbts  as  to 
whether  the  soil  around  the  hard  wood 
cuttings  was  sufficiently  flrmed,  better 
pack  flrmly  once  more  by  using  the 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  nursery  row, 
then  run  the  garden  rake  lightly  over 
the  foot  marks  so  as  to  leave  a  loose 
blanket  of  earth  on  the  surface  to  hold 
the  moisture,  which  Is  of  so  much  value 
In  starting  hard  wood  cuttings. 

iVhy  not  have  a  bed  of  wild  flowers 
this  summer? 

Trinimlnar  Old  Trees. — The  proper 
way  Is  to  cut  limbs  close  up  to  the  bark, 
then  they  heal  over  quickly. 

Let  ns  resolve  to  have  this  season 
the  largest  of  compost  heaps. 

Wiokson  Plnni_Many  are  trying  a 
tree  or  two  of  this  plum  this  spring. 

Plenty  of  dlscnsslon  brings  out 
many  a  practical  idea. 

Graiie Pruning — The  renew^al  system 
seems  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  any  In 
Michigan. 

Setting  Oat  Bverirreens. — The  mid- 
dle of  May  is  a  good  time  to  set  out  a 
belt  of  evergreens  for  a  wind  break. 
Never,  if  you  can  help  It,  allow  the 
roots  of  the  evergreens  to  get  dry  from 
the  time  of  taking  up  from  the  nursery 
row  to  the  time  of  setting  out. 

Take  doT«'n  the  shotgun  and  watch 
that  hawk  in  the  early  morn.  The 
plumper  and  flner  your  chicks  the  bet- 
ter the  hawk  likes  them. 

Kansas  Black-cap  Raspberry  is 
worthy  of  more  attention  among  fruit 
growers. 

Plenty  of  barnyard  scraplngrs  worked 
Into  the  new  rose  bed  will  be  of  much 
beneflt. 

Bnhance  Strawberry. — We  have  been 
digging  this  and  are  much  pleased  with 
the  growth  of  roots  which  It  makes. 

Note  Book.— Is  a  small  note  book  and 
a  lead  pencil  always  found  In  your  vest 
pocket  to  note  down  important  sugges- 
tions as  they  come  to  your  mind? 

Cultivation  every  week  to  ten  days 
in  the  berry  patch  until  late  in  the 
summer  will  bring  best  results. 
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IflKllfSILE  PiilKEETS: 

New  Yorki.. 

Business  has  "dragged  ft>r  a- week  or 
more,  and  hot-house  stock  of  alt  kinds 
has  met  with  slower  sales. 

Hothouse  strawberries  No.  1,  If  very 
fine,  are  still  worth  50  cents  per  cup  (|i.50 
per  quart).  Southern  berries  are  Just  now 
holding  the  market  to  themselves,  thus 
reducing  the  demand  for  everything  else. 
Pedlars  look  askance  at  any  other  stock. 

Hothouse  grapes  are  abundant;  No.  1 
are  worth  91.60  to  $3  per  pound;  No.  2,  75 
cents  to  II. 

Hothouse  peaches,  $6  per  dozen. 

Hothouse  tomatoes,  20  to  25  cents  per 
pound. 

Radishes,  $1.60  per  100  bunches. 

Cucumbers  are  very  plentiful,  and  are 
meeting  with  big  competition  from  Flor- 
ida, outdoor  grown;  these  are  at  this  time 
very  fine,  and  are  selling  at  about  $2  per 
100.  Local  grown  are  selling  from  24  to 
60  eents  per  dosen  for  No.  L 

Cauliflowers,  $2  to  12.60  per  dozen. 

Hothouse  lettuce  is  over  now,  and  frame 
grown  takes  its  place;  50  cents  per  dozen 
fs  a  fancy  figure;  11.50  to  $2.60  per  barrel 
Is  the  prevailing  price. 

Asparagus  Is  doing  well;  Poughkeepsle 
'-grass"  was  worth  on  Tuesday  f2.76:  Jer- 
sey and  Long  Island,  ^.26,  $1.60  and  $2  per 
dozen. 

Mushrooms,  20  cents,  30  cents,  40  cents 
per  pound. 
Applet. 

Ben.  Davis,  cold  Storage,  fancy.  .2  60(98  CO 
Northern      Spy,      cold  '  storage, 

fancy 3  00(8)3  50 

Red   fruit,   cold  storage,    fair  to 

prime    ..., 2  00^2  60 

Baldwin,   w'n  N.   T.,   choice,   per 

bbl    2250276 

Baldwin,   up-river,   per  bbl .2  00#2  60 

Rysset,  Roxbury,  State,  per  bbl  .2  25^2  75 
Russet,  Golden,  State,  per  bbl.. ..2  00@2  37 

Russet,  up-river,  per  bbl 1  75i^2  2S 

Inferior   .pfer  bbl ....  ^. .,... 1  00®1  26 

8trB^vb«r^le«#    . 

Norfolk,   extra,  per  quart; 110    .. 

Norfolk,  fair  to  prime,  per  qudrt.     8#    10 

Norfolk,  inferior,  per  quart 6#     7 

North  .Caroline,. choice,  per  quart.  10#  11 
North    Carolina,,    f&lr    (o    good,    . 

ee'r  quart   .>.....( .•     $@     9 
arleston,   prime  to  fancy 14^   IK 

Ghafleston..  fair,  per^.quar^t 10®   13 

Ve«ei«b|es. ' 

Asparagus,  Jersey,  per  dozen 1  50^2  25 

Asparagus,  L.  t.,  per  dozen ...1  26#2  00 

Aspacagu's,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  iloz.l  25$2  00 
Asparagus,      southern,      fair      to 

prime,   dpzen   1  26#2  00 

Asparagus',   Inferior 75@1  00 

Beets,  Charleston^  per  100  bunches.4  00@6  QO 
Cabbages,    Sav.    &    Ch'n,    large. 

bbl   crate    * .........I  25<S>1  50 

Cabbag«8v    Sav    &  Ch'n,    small, 

bbl  crate  * 1  00@1  23 

Cabbages,  N.  C.  per  bbl  crate.... 1  00^1  25 

Cabbages.  Norfolk,  per  bbl itwi  25 

Cucumbers.  ^Flpr^da.  poor  to  good.l  25(S>1  75 
Celery,  Florida,  ptr  dozen  stalks.  TFtiw  75 
Egg  plants,  Pla.,  per  V4-bbl.  box.l  50#2  50 

Onions.  Bermuda,  per  cfate ((t2  25 

Onions,  N..  O^  per  bbl *..    .Ati  00 

Onions.  Ggyptlan,  per  sack .2  25<^'2  50 

Peas, Norfolk. per  %-bbl.  'package.2  00^5^2  50 
Peas,  N.  C.  per  %'bbl  package... 2  OOlt'2  25 
Peas.  N.  C,  per  bushel  package.  .1  2r)'?ll  50 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  bbl 60@1  00 

Radishes,       near-by,       per    '  100 

bunches  75@1  00 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches 75#1  25 

String    beans,    Charleston,    wax, 

per  basket   1  50@2  50 

String  beans,    Charleston,   green, 

basket   1  75@2  00 

String  beans.  Savannah,  wflx,  per 

ba.sket    1  60^)2  25 

String    beans,    Sav.,    green,    per 

basket   1  75(g2  00 

String    beans.    Fla..    round    wax. 

per  basket   1  50@2  25 

String    beans.    Fla..    round    wax. 

per  crat(»  125(3)3  0^ 

String  beans.   Fla.,  flat  wax,  per 

basket- * 1  50@2  00 

String  beans,  Fla.,  flat  wax,  per 

crate   1  25@1  75 

String    beans,     Fla.,    green,     per 

basket    1  00(gn.  50 

String    beans,     Fla.,     green,    per 

crate  75@1  25 

Squash,    Florida,    white,    per  bbl.  ' 

crate  2  0D<S;2  50 

Squash.     Fla.,     yellow,     per    bbl. 

crate    1  50®2  00 

Tomatoes,     Fla..     best     arriving, 

carrier 2  00®    .. 

Tomatoes,     Fla.,     poor     to     fair, 

carrier    125^175 

Potfetoe*. 

Receipts   for  week 17,954  barrels 

Receipts   last  week 23,566  barrels 


The  market  on  old  State  and  Western 
stock   remains  quiet   and  steady  at  late 

f  trices  with  stock  working  out  slowly.  Dur- 
ng  the  earlier  half  of  the  week  there  was 
no  practical  change  in  the  market  on  new 
Florida  stock,  which  was  in  fair  demand 
at  $3.60^.50  on  No.  1,  and  $2.00^3.00  on  No. 
2,  in  barrels.  Fancy  stock  in  crates  brought 
$3.50^4.00  generally.  Sweets,  both  Vhie- 
land  and  South  Jersey,  ruled  steady  and 
unchanged  at  previous  week's  prices.  Im- 
ports of '  Bermuda  were  2.166  barrels, 
which  are  working  out  at  quoted  range. 
Scotch  M9.gnum  in  light  demand  and 
dragging  at  90c. ^.00  per  bag. 

The  market  on  new  Florida  potatoes  Is 
a  little  stronger.  Savannah  steamer  ar- 
rivals brought  about  60c.  per  barrel  higher 
than  late  quotations  and  the  market  is 
firm  with  fair  demand. 
State,  fair  to  prime,  in  bulk,  per 

180  lbs 7511)    85 

State,  fair  to  prime,  per  sack 75g    85 

Maine,  per  sack  :•/;■••••'•?  S2i  xS 

Florida,  new.  No.  1.  per  bbl 4  00<ao  00 

PMorida.  new.  No.  1.  per  bbl  crate.8  50^4  50 

Florida,  new.  No.  2,  per  bbl 2  00<S3  00 

Bermuda,  new.  No.  1,  per  bbl 4  50(^5  00 

Bermuda,  new,  No.  2,  per  bbl 3  50^4  00 

Shipments  of  poultry  arrived  In  London, 
England,  last  week  in  good  condition  and 
met  with  good  sales.  This  satisfactory 
experiment  should  lead  up  to  a  great  mar- 
ket for  our  poultry. 

Boston. 

Hothouse  cucumbers,  4&5o,  each;  excel- 
lent demand;  everybody  wanting  them. 
Some  Florida  stock,  $1.60  per  crate. 

lettuce  easier,  but  finding  quick  sale  at 
30^50c.  per  dozen.  Cabbage  from  Savan- 
nah, $1.75  per  crate,  while  some  Norfolk 
(Va.)  stock,  not  very  solid  heads,  sold 
from  $1.25'8'1.50  per  bbl. 

Dandelions  selling  freely  at  26^60c.  per 
bushel. 

Squash  firmer;  9^^4c.  per  lb.  Carrots 
firmer  at  66#70c.  .po?  bushel.  Beets  and 
turnips.  $1.00^1.60  per  barrel. 

Bermuda  onions  firmer  because  few  are 
here;  cargo  expected  this  week  and  price 
may  drop  down  to  $2.26;  still  It  is  hardly 
expected.  Egyptians  higher.  fS.60  per  bag. 
It  is  claimed  that  advanoe  in  price  abroad, 
with  smaUer  quantity  on  the  w^y,  will 
put  them  2Sc.  higher. 
.  Potatoes:  Hebrons  still  holding  their 
own  at  480600.*;  other  varieties  have  a 
wide  range— 254^42c.  Michigan  stocks  can- 
not be  encouraged  for  this  market. 

Large  arrivals  of  Massachusetts  aspar- 
asgus  selling  at  1.60  per  dozen.  Readers 
must  understand  that  these  bunches  are 
one-half  standard  .size,  so  that  ruling 
price  id  $3.00,  based  on  Jersey  packing. 
Aspai^Agus  is  one  of  the  farm  products 
that  has  had  a  large  increase  In  consump- 

Field  rhubarb  in  full  force,  selling  at 
l%c.  per  pound.  The  near-by  farmers 
have  not  had  their  usual  home  market  of 
3(3>4c.  per  pound,  usually  lasting  a  week 
or  ten  dayftit  , 

Florida  wax  beans.  $2.50^$3.00  per  crate; 
green.  $2.00;  some  few  i^ipments  of  Geor- 
gia stock  sold  at  same  prices. 

Hot-bed  tomatoes,  20@30c.  per  pound; 
while  Florida  stock  sold  quickly.  $2.60  per 
crate.  *      .  , 

VIrgl,nla  strawberries.  ll@14c.;  few 
Maryland  getting  into  line. 

Florida  j^ine  apples  find  good  sale  at 
12@18c.  each;  the  larger  taken  first,  no 
matter  the  price. 

Virginia  peas,  $2.60@)$3.00  per  half-barrel 
baskets. 

While  prices  of  apples  are  unchanged, 
it  is  trufe  that  they  are  firmer  and  ar- 
rivals lighter.   ^  ^.  ^  n^ 

Near-by  hothouse  radishes.  20c.  per 
dozen.  Mushrooms  easier.  .  40@i65c.  if 
fancy. 

Philadelphia. 

The  market  has  been  well  cleaned  up 
this  past  week,  but  prices  generally  ob- 
tained have  not  been  satisfactory.  There 
has  been  a  vast  falling  ofT  in  buyers;  the 
large  hotels  are  running  rather  slack,  ac- 
counting In  a  great  measure  for  this  state 
of  affairs. 

Strawberries  are  not  over-plentiful,  and 
extra  choice  berries  are  rather  scarce. 

Ai^paragus  has  been  very  plentiful  and 
a  large  quantity  of  Jersey  stock  has  been 
re-shlpped  to  other  markets. 

Cabbage  is  away  down  in  jprice;  In  fact, 
several  commission  firms  nave  refused 
consignments  that  arrived  on  Savannah 
steamer  Monday,  the  freight  being  more 
than  could  be  obtained  for  the  stock. 

New  potatoes  are  now  in  fair  supply, 
but  do  not  move  freely.  Among  the  Flor- 
ida stock  is  a  large  quantity  of  small 
tubers. 

Lettuce  is  somewhat  scarce,  the  cool 
nights  of  last  week  held  back  the  local- 
grown,  and  very  little  is  arriving  from 
the  South. 

H.   Sproson  has  been  on  a  trip  among 


Impure  Blood 

"  I  have  found  Hood*B  Banaparilla  ao  ex. 
oellent  medioine.  My  little  girl  wM  alBicted 
with  eosema  for  leren  jmn  and  took  tuof 
kinds  of  medicine  without  relief.  AftertaUaf 
a  few  bottles  of  Hood*s  Banapartlia  she  wm 
cared."  Mns.  Emma  Fbahkm^i  Hon^oye, 
New  Y  ork.  Get  only  Hood^s  became 

Hood's     p"rma 

Is  the  Best-In  fact  the  One  True  Blood  ^riiler. 

H/w^*a  Pills  Are  the  best  after  dinocr 
nOOa  9  Kills  pills,  siddlflws' too.    96c 


Keeping  Tali  on  Berry  Piebrs. 

The  moBt  praotioal  as  well  as  tite  very 
best  system  that  can  be  devised  Tor  kec^ 
ing  track  of  the  quantity  of  berries  pick- 
ed, as  well  as  of  the  amount  due  each 
individual  picker,  isthatillustnited  here- 
with: 


0 


Date.. 


Strawberry  (ireye 

BERRY  PICkBR«S  CA^O. 

Name ^ 


l-jnct  sise  of  Tally  Oanl . 


We  fumlah  these  tags  rmaAiite  iiockk 
to  exact  sise  shown  berewltto,  iwltli  jow 
name  and  addr«  MM  printed  thereeoi,  cxpreii 
prepaid,  as  follows,  oaslk with  order: 

500 ai-OI^ 

lOOO .1.A0 

And  Sf  .S5  for  eaoh  addillonid  thonsssd 
after  first  thousand. 
Punches  furnished  at  <M>e«  to  75«.  esehi 

The  form  of  TsUr  C«rd  here  solymitted  has 
proved  much  superior  to  the  old  method,  snd  it 
cannot  be  counterfeited. 

A  stand  hold's  say  four  quarts.  Wheo  a 
picker  is  started  to  work,  oae  of  these  cards, 
with  the  name  written  on  it,  is  tied  to  the  bandls 
of  the  basket.  The  rule  is  that  the  picker  mast 
deliver  the  berries  to  the  packer.  'Wbentb* 
picker  has  filled  his  four  quarts,  he  mnstoas 
by  the  boss  in  charge  of  the  work  in  the  neld, 
who  inspects  the  berries,  and  if  all  rifrht,  tallies 
the  four  quarts  on  his  card,  by  puncbinf  ovt 
one  4  qt.  section,  usins:  a  conductor*!  pufich 
for  thispnrpose.  after  which  the  picker  deHren 
the  berries  at  the  packinghouse.  AtnooosU 
picklnfT  baskets  are  delivered  to  the  boss,  wh« 
has  charge  of  them  until  work  commcncasafter 
dinner.  When  starting  them  to  work,  tbe  bo« 
calls  off  the  name  on  the.  oards.  each  oo* 
receiving  his  own  basket.  At  quitting  timt 
the  field  boss  takes  charge  of  all  tickets  until 
next  day.  As  soon  as  a  ticket  has  been  tallied 
out  it  is  given  to  the  owner,  who  keeps  it  natil 
pay  day;  the  boss  giving  credit  for  one  card  to 
the  owner  in  Field  Account  Book. 

iT.DEUNARBPT6.ftP0B.C0.Ltii. 
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the  truckers  at  Norfolk  and  reports  the 
crop«  to  be  in  bad  condition,  owin^  to  so 
many  frosts  and  heavy  rains.  He  re- 
turned by  the  Cape  Charles  route  through 
Maryland  and  Delaware.  The  peach  crop 
he  rei>orts  will  be  about  haif  a  crop,  and 
owing*  to  so  many  cold  nights  the  straw- 
berries in  those  States  are  not  any  far- 
ther advanced  than  are  the  Jersey  berries, 
80  thftt  all  wlU  i»e  la  at  once,  r-, .,  _ 
AppJes.  '    ■  ^  i  .       t- 

Baldwin,  \V.  N.  Y..  cholce,.per  bbl.3  00#3  50 

Russets,    Roxbury,    choice ^  75®3  00 

StraiFrberrles. 

N.  C,  choice,  per  quart 10®   16 

Charleston,  choice,  per  quart 16^   18 

Vearetables. 

Asparagus,     Jersey,     per    dozen 

bunches  100^00 

Asparagus,  N.  C,  fair  to  good.. :^  25^2  26 
Beets,  Fla.,  new,  per  bush,  crate.  75@1  00 
Beets,  Charleston,p€r  100  buTiches.4  00@6  00 
Cabbages,    Sav.    and    Charleston, 

per  bbl.   crate .* 75®1  00 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  fancy,per  crate.1  25^1  60 

Egg  plant.  Fla.,  per  crate 2  50@3  00 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate 2  00(^2  60 

Peas,   Charleston,  per  basket 75^126 

Radishes,    Norfolk     red,   per    100 

bunches  1  00@1  50 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  white,  per  100 

bunches 1  50®2  00 

String  beans,  green,  per  basket..  1  00^1  96 

Wax  beans,  per  basket 1500176 

Squash.  Fla..  per  bush,  crate 75$1  00 

Tomatoes,  hotnouse,  per  pound..  20®  2^ 
Tomatoes,  P*la.,per  carrier.choice.2  00^  50 
Tomatoes,   Fla.,  per  carried,-   fair 

to  good :..160®176 


Fruit  Under  aiass. 

Ora.pe  Thlnnlnv — As  the  rush  of 
grape  thinning  takes  place  within  the 
next  fortnight  or  so,  ft  may  be  well  to 
touch  slightly  upon  the  subject.  At 
such  a  time  the  whole  strength  is 
usually  brought  to  bear  upon  the  task, 
for  every  day  Is  of  importance.  Good 
grape  thinners  are  made  and  not  born; 
in  other  words,  It  is  impossible  for  an 
inexperienced  hand  to  thin  a  bunch 
properly.  Ragged  shoulders  and  seed- 
less berries,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  in- 
dicate the  work  of  the  green  hand. 
Sucli  a  one  should,  therefore,  be  care- 
fully looked  after  and  guided  where  he 
is  apt  to  go  astray.  The  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  cut  out  all  the  small  and  in- 
side berries  which  Would  not  have  a 
chance  to  swell.  Then  the  larger*  out- 
side ones  must  be  carefully  thinned, 
with  a  close  eye  kept  upon  the  ultimate 
shape  of  the  bunch.  A  mistake  that;  is 
often  made  is  the  cutting  away  of  th^ 
berries  on  the  under  side  of  the  shoul- 
ders. These  should  only  be  thinned  in 
the  same  way  as*  the  rest  of  the  bunch, 
the  shoulders  themselves  being  sup- 
ported with  light  straws  of  raffla  as 
soon  as  th'e  berries  reach  any  slse. 
Pricking  the  berries  with  the  point  o^ 
the  scissors  must  be  vigilantly  guarded, 
against,  and  in  order  to.  entirely  steer, 
clear  of  this  evil  a  start  must  be  made 
with  the  .bunches  before  the  berrie^i  get 
too  thick  and  crowded.  All  the  work- 
men should  wear  caps,  since  if  the 
bunches  are  rubbed  by  the  bare  heads 
some  of  the  berries  are  almost  sure  to 
rust.— Gardening  World. 


Canoa  America. 

Professor  Waugh,  of  I^niversity  of 
Vermont,  writing  to  Garden  and  Forest 
on  this  canna,  the  third  of  Dammann  & 
Cc's  "orchid-flowering"  type,  states 
that  it  ranks  above  both  Austria  and 
Italia;  the  foliage  seems  to  be  stronger 
and  tougher;  the  color  is  one  harder  to 
get  in  cannas — dark,  bronzy-red,  with  Ir- 
regular and  conspicuous  dashes  of  light- 
er, greenish  color.  The  flowering  stem  is 
tall  and  strong,  bearing  a  large  spik.e 
of  flowers  of  the  form  and  size  of  those 
of  Italia.  They  are,  however,  of  a  most 
rare  and  striking  color — a  sort  of  briN 
liant  apricot-red,  faintly  spotted  with 
darker  salmon.  The  center  is  canary- 
yellow,  marked  with  the  apricot-red  of 
the  body  color,  very  much  aft^:  the 
pattern  of  Austria  and  Burbank,  except 
that. in  America  the  center  is  lighter^ 
colored  than  the  wings.  The  blosspms 
are  richer  in  appearance  than  any  of 
the  earlier  orchid-flowering  cazmas. 
They  do  not  appear  to  be  better  in  sub- 
stance, though. 


Questions  Answered. 


Our  Inquiry  Department  is  a  Bureau  of 
Information,  to  which  subscribers  can  applv 
freely  for  advice  on  all  subjects  in  the  fleld 
of  horticnlttire. 

*%  ffV  cannot  untUrtakt  to  reply  by  mati. 


EXTERMINATING  NUT  GRASS. 
^)BLn  3K>u  tell  me  by  what  means  I  can  rid 
my  garden  of  nut  grass?  I  have  had  it 
worked  out  thoroughly  several  times  this 
season,  but  it  returns  in  a  short  time  in 
apparently  larger  quantities.— PETERS- 
BURG, Va. 

This  most  troublesome  of  weed  pests  is 
difficult  to  exterminate.  The  only  satis- 
factory mode  of  which  we  know,  is  to  por- 
tion out  the  land  and  set  the  pigs  in. 
They  are  so  fond  of  the  roots  that  they 
root  it  all  out  and  devour  it  straightway. 
If  the  pig  remedy  is  not  possible,  then 
some  crop  has  to  be  found  that  will 
smother  it,  and  for  this  purpose  nothing 
is  more .  effective  than  peas  or  cow-pea. 
tomatoes  will  also  master  it.  To  culti- 
vate is  only  to  propagate. 

HOW  TO  PROPAGATE  ADIANTUM 
FARLEYENSB. 

I  have  fourteen  nice  plants  of  Adiantum 
Farleyense  and  wish  to  propagate  from 
them.  Will  you  tell  me  how  to  do  so, 
the  time  it  takes,  the  temperature  neces- 
sary and  the  proper  kind  of  soil?— 
CHARLES  FINLAYSON,  Fla. 

Propagate  by  division  in  a  good,  brisk 
atmosphere  of  70  degrees  and  partially 
shaded.  While  the  plants  are  in  a  small 
stage  use  a  light  soil,  but  as  they  get 
larger  reduce  the  compost  to  almost  en- 
tirely fibrous  loam,  well  drained. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 
(To  P.  E.  B.)  Kerria  Japonica.— (To  D.) 
1.  Trillium  grandlflorum.  2.  T.  erectum. 
3.  Erythronium  Amerioanum.— (To  A.  M.) 
1.  Sedum  sp.  (send  when  in  bloom).  2,  Se- 
dum  sp.  (send  when  in  bloom).  3.  Ophio- 
pogoix  Jaburan,  fol.  var.  4.  Ophiopogon 
Japonicum.  6.  Ophiopogon  gracilis.  6. 
Rohdea  Japonica,  fol.  var.  7.  Linaria 
cymbalaria.  a.  Panicum  sp.  (specimen  too 
small).  Of  the  ferns,  one  only.  No.  3, 
Pterls  adiantoldes,  can  be  identified.  The 
otqbra  '$,re  a^^  too  ^mall  and  immature 
specimens.  . ,  .  i  • .'  •  | }  -  /     . ,   ♦  .- 

'  ' ;    HOULTHOCK  ^iqeased: 

'  (To  A.  •M.)n-Your  plants  are  attacked 
by  Puccinia  malvacearum*  which  plays 
sad  havoc  with  hollyhocks.  The  best 
remedy  is  burning  ttoe  affected  plants  and 
spjaylng  others  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

•    f    '       A  CACTUS   MATTER. 

Should  I  take  the  little  cactuses  off 
from  the  large  one  or  leave  them  on?  It 
is  a  club,  or  balloon  cjactus.— LINA  GAI- 
LBY,  N.  Y. 

If  needed  for  p^paga;tlon,  they  may  be 
taken  away:  otherwise  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  shotild'  be  removed. 

.     MAKING  A  GENISTA  FLOWER. 

A  Genista  ovei^  four  years  old  has  never 
bloomed.  It  has  been  given  rich  earth, 
plenty  of  moisture  and  a  Tiirarm,  sunny 
spot,  summer  ajtid  winter.  ■  What  can  be 
done  to  make  it  bloom?— A  E.  B«,  Ind. 

Keep  the  roots  contracted  for  a  time 
and  do  not  cut  away  any  growth.  It  must 
then  flower.  ^ 

Death  of  Johii  Saul. 

This  very  well-known  nurseryman  died 
near  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Tuesday  last, 
ajfed  74.  '  lie  was  chairman  of  the  Parking 
Commission.    He  was  born  at  Cork,  Ireland. 


$100  REWARD  $ioa 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded 
disease 'that  schence  has  been  able  to  cure  in 
all  its  stages,  and  that  is  Catarrh.  HalVs 
Catarrh  C^ufe  is  the  only  positive  cure 
known  to  the  medical  fraternity.  Catarrh 
being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constithtional  treatment.  HalVs  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system,  thereby  destroying  the  foundation 
of  the  disease,  and  giving  the  patient 
streiigtb  by  building  up  the  constitution  and 
assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  baveso  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  oflFer  One  Hundred 
Dollars  for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure. 
Send  for  list  of  testimonials. 
Address,  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O 
J^^  Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


and  one  which  will  support 
you  when  the  fell  band  of 
disease  is  upon  you,  and  which 
will  bring  you  back  to  perfect 
health  and  strength,  putting  a 
*  ring  in  your  voice,  a  sparkle 
in  your  eye  and  a  spring  in 
your  walk  is  that  world  en- 
dorsed remedy  .^.^^^.tsss^ 


It  never  fails  in  all  those  dis- 
eases brought  about  by  dis- 
ordered Kidneys  and  Liver 
and  is  a  positive  cure  for 

BRIGHTS  DISEASE 
.  ^HfNAIlY  TROUBLES 

AND  MALARIA. 

Try  a  bottle  and  you  will  add 
your  testimony  to  the  thous- 
ands already  cured  by  it. 
Beware  of  substitutes.  There 
is  nothing-  "just  as  good"  as 
Warner's  Safe  Cure. 


Business  Cards. 

Oards  wUl  be  tnaerted  ondar  this  heading  at  two 
oaifTS  PBB  WOBD  esch  Inaertton,  iMyable  in  sdranoe; 
the  addrees  to  be  counted  part  of  the  adrerUaament. 

r  AND  DEVELOPMKNT,  eonsoltatlona,  plans, 
-^  sapevintendenoe,  plants,  labor,  etc,  supplied  for 
work  as  wanted.  MO  original  dealau  for  retldencei^ 
gardena,  parka,  etc.,  ready  for  Inspection.  Com- 
smnicatlons  sollolted  tnm  those  who  re<inire  tha 
▼alne  of  land  or  resldenee  dereloped  with  practical 
economy.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  IflOT, 
Mew  York  City. 
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Luck  or  Merit? 

Our  competlton  tay  It's  Luck  tbnt  enables  us  to 
RetAlltbe  best  Rail  road  trade.tbebest  fanntrade.and 
all  tbe  Parks  and  (*nme  preserves.  Our  cnstomers 
buy  tbe  fence  on  its  merits,  we  Metl  on  its  merits, 
and  00  one  objects  to  tbenood  luck  that icoes  with  it. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


GOULDS'SPRAY 

«*-  PUMPS 


jirr  either  made  of  Brass  or  are  Braaa 
LJued.    No  Iron  to  rust  or  corrode. 
1  "i  V'nrletl«H,  meeting  all  the  require- 
iutu  of  Spray  Pumps. 

COULDSir<>«e^|« 

Made  in  JS8  styles.  This  f«howB  one  of 

U?     GOULDS'  PORTABLE 
BRA88  FORCE  PUMPS. 

\ti  about  Spraying,  *«How  and  When 
icp  Spray/*  and  Valuable  Formula^}  for. 
1^1  ectieides  sent  free.    Address 

JHE  60ULDS'  MFG.  CO., 

'^    11  Ovid  St..  Seneca  Fallsy  N.  Y. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  writ*. 
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Market  QardenersI 

SHOULD  TRY  OUR  | 

W.  ft  D/t  S*lf-BlMChing  C«Ury  t 

W.  ft  D.'t"B«nn*tl't"  Ktfhitt  Spine  Cucttmbdr  Z 

W.  ft  D.'t  Improvtd  Am.  H.  Crown  Parsnip  ^ 

W.  ft  D.'f  Amdrioin  BMuty  Pm  X 

W.  ft  D.'t  Omp  Setritt  Fordng  Ratfif h  Z 

W.  ft  0/t  Improvttf  White  Bueli  Squaili  ♦ 

DescriptiTe  UAtatoma**  Fr—^  by  mail. 

WEEBEI  «  001,  "^  SSSSS."  "<' 

114  Chaaibers  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


-Mttitloo  American  Oardenlns  when  jou  write. 


AUCTION  5ALE5. 

Will  Bell  At  thetr  rooms,  62-64  Dey  Street,  New 
Tork  City,  ae  follows : 

Tuesday,  May  18,  11  A.  M. 

Palms  and  Decoratrve  Planto 
and  all  kinds  of  •ummer  bed- 
dinar   StOClL. 

Friday,  May  «1,  will  be  a  sale  of  the 
same  kind  of  plants. 

CATALOGUES    FREE. 
Metlan  Amertesa  Oardeainc  when  ysq  writa 

6*  Teeey  Street, 
New  Yerit  City. 

Auctioneers  of  Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.,  will  sell  at 
auction  on  Tuesday,  May  18,  at  11  A.  M., 
Rhododendrons,  Roses,  Dahlias,  Canna  Roots, 
Decorative  Plants,  and  a  complete  line  of  Sum- 
mer Bedding  Stcick. 

Special  sale  of  Palms  and  Crotons  also  Cannas 
Austria  and  Italia,  Thuraday,  May  SO,  from 
W.  K.  Harris,  Philadelphia. 

Catalogues  free. 

Sales  erery  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

Meatfon  Amerlean  Gardening  when  rou  write. 


OLEUY  t  01., 


R.  M.  GmDREB  i  CO., 

Ill  Filtii  Stmt,  lEW  TORI. 

Will  sell  every  TUESDAY  and  FRIDAY 
at  their  rooms  at  11  a.m.,  a  general  line  of 
Nursery  Stook  and  Spring  RuTbe  and  a  large 
assortment  of  Bedding  plants. 

Catalogue  on  application. 
XenUoa  Amerioaa  Oardenlng  wtien  yen  write. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 


ill  limr  St.,  lEW  roK. 

Fruits,  Poultry,  Game,  Bsss, 
ftc,  fte. 

kUL  KWDS  OF  PROfNiCE  TAKEN  ON  COMMISSION 

HOT  HOUSE  FRUITS  k  SPECiALTY. 
Mentiow  Awi»HwaB  OardKUtug  wh»e  vwi  wHt^ 

CONTRACTS  NOW  TAKEN 

To  grow  Small  Fruit  Plants  for  NUBSEBY- 
MEN  and  DEAI.EBS  for  late  fall  and  spring 
trade.  Lots  of  moss  used  in  pacliing  which  is 
free. 

CHAS.  C.  NASH,   -   Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


PRIVATE    QARDENERS. 

Appointments  snd  Doings. 

Oardenen  aad  othen  knowing  of  recent 
appointmentH  and  moringa  are  requested  to 
forward  particulars  of  the  same  torpubllct^ 
tion  in  thia  column.    No  charge  ta  made. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Plumb,  who  was  for  five 
years  with  L.  C.  Weir,  Cincinnati,  O., 
has  secured  the  position  of  gardener  to 
A.  M.  Huntington.  Esq.,  Bay  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  Samuel  Henshaw,  chief  gardener 
in  the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens, 
sails  from  New  York  per  S.  S.  Furnes- 
sla  this  day  (May  15).  He  goes  in  the 
interests  of  the  gardens  to  visit  the 
chief  botanical  institutions  of  England 
and  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Hans  Rleck  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  gardener  to  Geraldyn  Redmond, 
Esq.,  Tlvoli,  N.  Y.,  and  is  now  in  an- 
other one  at  63  School  Street,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

The  Castle  Grove  Farm  greenhouses, 
at  Danville,  Pa.,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  G.  Cook,  will,  for  the  fu- 
ture, be  semi -commercial  in  their  na- 
ture. American  Beauty  and  other  roses 
will  be  extensively  grown,  also  carna- 
tions. Considerable  glass  has  recently 
been  erected  and  more  is  expected.  At 
present  the  range  consists  of  two 
houses,  each  300x30  feet,  three  90  feet, 
and  several  others  50  feet  each.  R.  Pet- 
fleld  takes  charge  as  inside  foreman 
this  week  and  takes  with  him  Messrs. 
McKenzie,  Holahan  and  Murison  as 
assistants. 

Auction  Sales. 

Tuesday,  May  IS.  —  Hardy  Roses,  Stand- 
ard Roses.  Lilacs,  Hydrangeas.  Nursery 
Stock,  Spring  Bulbs  and  Bedding  plants,  at 
Elliott's  Rooms,  New  York. 

Roses,  General  Nursery  Stock,  Bulbs,  Rhodo- 
dendrons. Azaleas,  and  Bedding  plants,  at 
Cleary's  Rooms,  New  York. 

Peonies,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Bull  s,  and  Bed- 
ding plants,  at  Gardners'  Rooms,  New  York. 

Thursday,  April  leo.— Special  sale  of  Palms, 
Crotons  and  New  Cannas  from  Wh  K.  Harris, 
Philadelphia,  at  Cleary's  Rooms,  New  York. 

Friday,  May  91.-  Sales  will  also  be  held 
as  indicated  above  for  Tuesday. 

Meetings. 

Friday,  May  21.~Penna.  Horticultural 
Society,  Monmouth  -Co.,  (N.  J.)  Society  at 
Oceanic 

Saturday,  May  SS.— Mass.  Horticultural 
Society  Prise  Exhibition. 

New  Yorlc. 

The  New  York  Gardeners'  Society 
met  on  Saturday  last  at  64  Madison 
Avenue,  President  Shore  in  the  chair. 
Samuel  Henshaw,  Charles  Rice  and  A. 
Newell  were  elected  to  active  member- 
ship. The  Exhibition  Committee  pre- 
sented rules  for  Judging,  which,  after 
some  discussion,  were  laid  over  to  next 
meeting. 

The  following  members  were  appoint- 
ed to  act  as  a  committee  to  get  up  an 
exhibition  in  June  to  take  place  on  or 
about  June  19:  Messrs.  Welsing,  Don- 
Ian,  Reynolds,  Taaffe  and  Shore.  These 
gentlemen  are  authorized  to  draw  up 
a  schedule,  and  to  solicit  premiums  and 
exhibits.  The  next  regular  meeting 
will  take  place  on  the  day  of  the  ex- 
hibition. 

Since  the  meeting  it  is  announced 
that  an  exhibition  will  be  held  on  June 
19  in  the  Alderman's  Room,  City  Hall, 
New  York.  His  Honor  Mayor  Strong 
will  formally  open  the  exhibition.  Pro- 
ceeds to  be  given  to  the  hospitals. 

The  exhibits  on  Saturday  night  were: 
P.  Beer,  gardener  to  A.  A.  Low,  Se- 
dum  Stonel;  James  Dean,  per  Ed 
Fischer,  Aristolochia  gigas  Sturtevanti 
and  A.  ornithocephala;  W.  Anderson, 
gardener  to  J.  M.  Constable,  Antirrhin- 
ums and  Canterbury  Bells  (cert,  of 
merit);  E.  Reynolds,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Fi.«iher  Howe,  Pelargoniums;  Charles 
Webber,  gardener  to  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hood- 
Wright,  two  superb  plants  of  hybrid 
Calceolaria  (cert,  of  merit);  James 
Morris,  gardener  to  Hicks  Arnold,  Esq., 
New  York  City,  a  fine  spike  of  Cattleya 
Sklnneri  alba  and  of  Laelia  purpurata. 
A.  Grlerson,  gardener  to  Hicks  Arnold, 


Rye,  N.  Y.,  put  up  seventy  hardy  flow- 
ers. The  collection  included  species  of 
Tulip  Narcissus,  five  Iceland  poppies 
and  four  dwarf  bearded  Iris  (cert,  of 
merit).  J.  M.  Zeller,  per  Mr.  Welsing, 
exhibited  the  new  Pteris  serrulata  Zei- 
leri  and  sprays  of  twelve  flowering 
shrubs. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  so- 
ciety offer  a  silver  cup  at  the  Mon- 
mouth County  (N.  J.)  exhibition  In 
September  next. 

New  Yoiic  City  Qardeners. 

The  city  of  New  York  employs  for  its 
public  parks  a  goodly  number  of  gar- 
deners; these  have  recently  met  to- 
gether and  formed  the  City  Gardeners* 
Society.  The  first  regular  meeting  of 
the  new  organization,  which  numbers 
over  sixty  members,  was  held  on  Fri- 
day, May  7.  Mr.  N.  J.  Rose,  under 
whose  direction  the  planting  of  River- 
side and  Morningside  Parlu  is  being 
carried  on,  is  the  president,  with  Mr.  A. 
Ketterer,  of  Central  Park,  as  secre- 
tary. The  society  is  organized  to  pro- 
vide for  the  mutual  improvement  of  the 
members  by  reading  of  papers,  lectures 
and  discussions,  and  also  to  srive  an 
Impetus  to  social  intercourse. 

The  gardeners  engaged  in  the  public 
parks  and  gardens  of  other  cities  may 
well  go  and  do  likewise. 

Pouglilceepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  Dutchess  County  Horticultural 
Society  met  on  May  5.  Mr.  Hans  Rieck 
handed  in  his  resignation,  as  he  is  leav- 
ing the  district.  Mr.  T.  H.  Reed,  gar- 
dener to  W.  R.  Sands,  Esq.,  New  Ham- 
burgh, was  elected  to  membership.  Mr. 
James  Blair  read  a  valuable  paper  on 
"Rose  Culture  Under  Glass,"  for  which 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded. 

It  was  announced  that  at  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  society,  to  be  held  No- 
vember 3,  4  and  5,  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton 
offers  a  special  premium  of  $20.00  for 
roses  five  varieties.  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills 
offers  a  like  amount  for  twelve  Ameri- 
can Beauty  roses  (open  to  private  gar- 
deners only). 

It  was  decided  that  the  various  pa- 
pers read  before  the  society  be  printed 
in  a  pamphlet  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  society  will 
be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Annan- 
dale  Rose  Show  at  Barrytown  on  June 
16. 

Oceanic,  N.  J. 

The  Monmouth  County  Horticultural 
Society  has  issued  a  preliminary  sched- 
ule of  classes  arranged  for  the  society's 
exhibition  to  take  place  September  1 
and  2.  Twenty-seven  classes  for  vege- 
tables are  open  to  private  gardeners 
only.  Fruit  classes,  including  hot- 
house grapes,  are  open  to  the  county. 
Classes  are  also  provided  for  amateurs, 
for  florists  and  some  are  open. 


Boston* 

The  May  exhibition  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society  was  held 
last  Saturday  and  was  of  unusual  ex- 
cellence in  several  departments.  The 
large  upper  hall  was  well  filled  and 
the  cut  flowers,  and  especially  the  pot 
plants,  were  of  a  very  high  order.  It 
was  prize  day  for  calceolarias  and  Mrs. 
B.  P.  Cheney  (John  Barr,  gardener)  and 
Jason  S  Bailey  (William  Donald,  gar- 
dener) carried  off  the  honors  with  very 
superior  specimens.  Kenneth  Finlay- 
son,  gardener  to  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  took 
all  the  prizes  on  named  Indian  asaleas 
on  well -grown  and  flnely-flowered 
plants.  Among  his  collection  were  Ltady 
Polymode,  Empereur  du  Bresil,  La  Vic- 
toire,  Bernhard  Andreas  and  Bijou  de 
Paris.  The  same  exhibitor  showed  a 
collection  of  several  dozen  seedling  am- 
aryllis,  less  than  three  years  from  the 
seed,  which  were  remarkably  beautiful, 
and  received  the  society's  silver  medal. 
Both  prizes  for  streptocarpuses  went  to 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Cheney  for  fine  specimens. 
A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Jason 
S.  Bailey  for  a  flne  plant  of  Dendro- 
bium  nobile  Baileyanum.  Dr.  C.  G. 
Weld  also  showed  a  collection  of  bore- 
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nias  and  Saintpaulia  lonantha.  Don- 
ald McKay  exhibited  a  well-bloomed 
plant  of  Mimulus  (Dlplacus)  srlutino- 
8U8»  for  which  he  received  a  certificate 
cf  merit.  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld  exhibited  six 
pots  of  ivy-leaved  pelar^roniums,  which 
were  good,  though  small,  and  were 
awarded  the  second  prize. 

Oakes  Ames,  Esq.,  showed  a  plant  of 
Cypripedlum  Marchioness  of  Salisbury, 
C.  bellatulum  C.  barbatum,  which  has 
never  before  been  exhibited  in  bloom  in 
this  country. 

The  cut  flower  exhibit  was  excep- 
tionally good  for  this  season  of  the  year 
and  included  many  collections  of  tulips 
and  narcissi,  the  prizes  for  which  were 
taken  by  the  Bussey  Institution  and 
Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  about  equally. 

The  show  of  pansies  was  good,  the 
first  and  second  prizes  going  to  Joseph 
S.  Fay  and  the  third  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill. 
Rea  Brothers  made  an  interesting 
showing  of  hardy  perennials  and  Dr.  C. 
G.  Weld,  James  Comley,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Gill,  W.  N.  Craig,  John  Jeffries  and 
Oakes  Ames  made  displays  of  cut  flow- 
ers. There  were  also  a  number  of  col- 
lections of  native  flowers.  The  exhibi- 
tion of  vegetables  was  excellent. 

Ctab  News. 

The  May  meeting  of  the  Boston 
Gardeners  and  Florists'  Club,  the  last 
before  the  summer  vacation,  occurred 
at  Horticultural  Hall  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing with  an  average  attendance.  The 
essay  was  on  "Modern  Bedding,"  by 
Thomas  H.  Westwood,  of  the  Forest 
Hills  Cemetery.  The  paper  was  Inter- 
esting and  instructive,  containing  many 
suggestions  of  happy  combinations  of 
bedding  plants  and  also  pointing  out 
the  errors  which  are  sometimes  com- 
mitted by  people  who  do  not  combine 
study  and  pains  with  their  labor. 


PhiUdelphU. 
▲acrleaB  Daklla  S^dcty. 

This  society  has  finished  its 
schedule  of  prizes  for  the  exhibition  to 
be  held  during  the  third  week  in  Sep- 
tember. This  exhibition  promises  to  be 
a  good  one.  The  dealers  and  growers 
of  dahlias  report  a  much  larger  trade 
in  roots  this  season,  and  orders  for 
plants  are  also  larger. 

Park  DUplayt. 

The  various  small  parks  through- 
out the  city,  under  the  charge  of  City 
Forester  John  C.  Lewis,  have  been  re- 
splendent the  past  few  weeks  with 
flowering  bulbs.  Some  of  the  beds  of 
tulips  and  hyacinths  were  grand  and 
reflect  great  credit  on  the  untiring 
energy  of  the  City  Forester,  who  has 
given  to  the  public  pleasures  not  had 
before. 


American  Institute. 

The  American  Institute  of  New  York 
City  has  secured  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, from  September  15  to  November  5, 
for  its  annual  fair.  The  management 
will  hold  a  four  weeks'  display  of  fruits, 
flowers,  plants  and  vegetables,  begin- 
ning September  27;  $5,000  will  be  given 
in  prizes,  in  addition  to  medals  and  di- 
plomas. The  first  week's  horticultural 
display  will  be  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  Dahlias,  when  it  is  confldently  ex- 
pected 50,000  blooms  will  be  staged. 

The  schedule,  which  has  been  mater- 
ially altered  from  that  of  last  year, 
provides  a  greater  number  of  small 
classes.  The  superintendents  of  the 
different  divisions  will  be:  Plants  and 
flowers,  James  W.  Withers;  fruits,  E. 
G.  Fowler;  vegetables,  C.  L.  Allen; 
farm  products,  Dr.  Robert  Taylor. 
Schedules  will  probably  be  ready  next 
weeli. 


Briar  Root_ The  best  briar  root 
from  which  pipes  are  made  comes  from 
the  borders  of  France  and  Italy.  In 
the  mountainous  districts  of  those 
countries  roots  are  dug  out  which  have 
grown  for  ages,  and  sometimes  weigh 
hundreds  of  pounds.  The  wood  thus 
obtained  is  remarkably  beautiful. 


Situations  Wanted. 

AdvertlBementfl  will  be  inserted  under  thl«  head- 
ing at  ONI  CINT  PBK  WORD  eftoh  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  The  addreea  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  No  advert  laement  inserted  for 
less  than  fifteen  cents  per  Insertion: 

QITU^TION,  as  gardener's  assistant,  by  Scotch- 
^  American,  age  21,  has  had  foar  years'  ezpei  1- 
ence.    Address  w.  H.,  119  Ave  E.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

A  practical  working  gardener,  good  Rose  grower, 
-*-*■  wanu  sltnstlon  on  private  place,  good  refer- 
ences, strictly  temperate.  Address  Gardener,  221 
East  Avenue.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

TITANTED— private  situation,  for  my  thoroughly 
'*  experienced  gardener,  especially  good  rose- 
grower,  strictly  temperate,  moderate  wages,  mar- 
ried. Address  O.  H.  Perkins,  East  Avenue, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CITUATION  wanted  by  a  thorough  practical 
^  English  gardener,  20  years'  experience,  12  years 
in  America,  around  New  York.  5^  years  on  one 
place  In  Boston,  In  all  branches.  Roses,  and 
chrysanthemums  a  specialty,  moderate  wages, 
strictly  temperate,  married, one  baby  girl.  Address 
Palmer.  28  Gardiner  Park.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE. 

Advertisements  not  to  exceed  eighty  words  will 
be  Inserted  under  this  heading  at  two  cents  pbb 
WORD  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advanee. 

The  address  will  be  charged  as  part  of  the  advt., 
and  each  Initial,  or  a  number,  counts  as  one  word. 
No  cuts  or  display  type  allowed. 

T^AHLIAS.    600  varieties.    H.  F.  Burt,  Taunton, 

nULSSBOftCH  BROS.,  bolbt  and  plants,  Sngte- 
"^    wood.  N.  J. ^^^^^^ 

r^ARDEN  PLOWS.  The  best.  Circulars  free 
^    Write  quick.     G.  W.  Cole,  Canton,  IlL 

A  LTERNANTHERA  (red  and  green),  good  strong 
-^  planta.  12.00  per  100.  Chas.  T.  Darling,  Stony 
Brook,  Long  Island. 


TXTELL  IMPROVED  farm  of  103  acres  in  Douglas 
^^  County,  Oregon.  For  full  particulars  write 
Mrs.  C.  Cballenor,  Brockway,  Oregon. 

riLASS  at  wholesale,  rock  bottom  prices.  Also 
^^  paint  for  greenhouses.  The  Reed  Glass  ft  Paint 
Co.,  456  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 

THE  "IRON  AGE"  Garden  Tools  are  light,  strong 
-'-  and  work  "Just  right."  High  steel  wheela, 
tubular  frame,  malleable  castings.  Write  for  cata- 
logue.   Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  206,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 

nCI  CDW  Dl  illTV  Beat  varieties.  Lowest  price*. 
ULLLHI  rLIR  1 0.    H.  K.  Hammond.  Decatar,  Mich. 

Mention  American  Oardenlng  when  you  write. 

iNousnoRs.  i!'£7{sg^'£f-o';v;^.°:?:^'S! 

Mention  American  Qardentng  when  y<m  write. 

INCUBATORS  i?2;4?yi-,i?,?«rtfi. 

rowls,egga.  Ill.elr.,2e.  J.  A.  Cbeiton.  Fairmont.  Md 
Ueation  AmerJoaa  OrAenlng  wliwi  yen  write. 

FLOWERING  PLANTS— bv^S**^. 

Healthy  young  stock,  average  prices  from  one  to 
two  cenis  each.    Send  for  Price  List. 

E.  FRYER,  R.  R.  Ave.  tnd  Hill  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 
Mention  American  Oardenlng  when  you  write. 

ACTFR  MFD  Leading  kind,  best  kind  for  bed- 
Ma  I  Kn  «KK  V  <]|Qg  and  cut  flower  at  low  price. 
PAN8T  PI.  A  NTS,  5  cts.  each,  large  plants,  too 
large  to  send  by  mall.  English  iTy,  4  ft.  high.  16 
cts.  Honeysuckle,  8  years  old,  sweet  scented, 
each  10  cts.,  by  express.  Carnations,  rooted 
cuttings,  etc. 

HENRI  BEAULIEU,   Weedhayea.  N.  T. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  writo. 

CELERY  PLANTS 

We  grow  Celery  Plants  by  the  acre  on  land  speci- 
ally adopted  to  them.  Sown  thin,  each  plant  is 
strong,  stocky  and  well  rooted.  White  Plume 
and  Golden  8elf  Blanching,  etc..  we  ship  safely 
to  alllparts  of  the  United  SUtes.  Price,  500.75c.. 
1000,  IL25;  6000,15.00. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Teoumsoh,  Mioh. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


SO 


BEDDING        cj  nn 

PLANTS  FOR  il.UU 


All  are  fine  plants  in  bnd  and  bloom;  too 
large  for  mailing;  must  be  ahlpped  by  express. 

JNO.  B.  DE  WALT, 

Box  Sm.  Carlisle*  Pa. 

Mention  American  Oardenlng  when  you  wrlta. 


Thousands  of  farmers  say  that  one  article 
in  TAf  Rural  New-  Yorker  is  worth  more 
than  the  paper  costs  them  for  several  years. 
You  get  52  papers  every  vearfor$i.  Wo 
can  send  it  and  American  Gardening  both 
one  year  for  $1.80,  and  your  money  baclc  for 
The  Rural  if  you  want  it. 


We  hare  the  larsest  and  flneiil 

Oolleotlon  of 
PALMS,  OROHIlMi,  FBB]V« 

and  FOLLAGE  FULHTt 
^     .  for  Ck>ttsenratorles. 
Hardy   Her¥a«emis    PlaatSi 

Flewerlaa,  Shade  and 
OraaMeital    Tree*,     TIaes. 
Everyihin«  for  a  priTsto  place. 
Esttmatea  and  Plans  for  Plaatfnc 

Placen  and  fumiahlnff   stocS 

(free). 

8IEBRECHT  ft  SON'S, 
Rese  mil  Karaerles,      •      New  Roehelle,  N.  T. 

Uantion  Amarlean  Gardening  wh»n  you  write. 

.    .   Orchids  and    .   •    F^^t*    ^of^ 
Greenhouse  Plants    I   Ul     OdlCe 

Address  P.  O.  Box  66ft,    ALBANY,  N.  T. 

HaTins  disposed  of  several  of  my  greenliotues  and  the 
remainder  beinir  orer  crowded,  1  have  decided  to  offer 
for  sale  the  excess,  consisting  of  the  arreater  portion  and 
the  choicest  specimens  of  my  collection  for  the  past  M 
year*,  either  singly  or  in  quantities.  They  are  all  well 
established,  in  fine  condition,  and  many  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  anv  other  collection  in  America. 

A  printed  list  sent  on  application .  Sales  made  at  reason- 
able prices. 

Mention  American  Gardening  irlien  yon  wiito. 

LET  US  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  YOUR. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

FOR    SPRINO    AND    SUMMER. 

We  grow  a  fall  line  of  all  the  desirable  varieties. 
We  offer  Tomato,  Lettncot  Cabbmco*  Colory 
and  Sweet  Potato  planta  at  25  cents  per  100 ;  11.35 
per  1000.  For  prices  on  large  quantities,  pleaao 
apply  to 

R.  VINCENT,  JR.  h  SON,  WhHt  Mftrtli,  Md. 

Mention  American  Oardenins  when  70a  write. 

deneral  Catalof  ae  and 
fiarden  daide  for  the  Sooth 

Comprlaing  fommary  description,  degree  of  hardi- 
ness, hints  to  cnltore  of  1500  sorts  oC  plants.  New 
enlarged  edition.    93  pages.    Free  by  mail. 

Southern  California  Ace/imatizing  Aeaociation 

SANTA  BARBARA,  OAL. 

Mention  American  Garden  ins  when  you  write. 

/OI¥A  TREES. 

First-class  and  prices  reasonable  at  the 
Sottthera  Iowa  Nanery. 

All  kinds  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Plants.    Send 

?onr  name  and  address  for  Catalogue  and 
rices  to 

A.  TROTH,  CantriU  Iowa. 

Mention  Amerloaa  Gardenins  w^ien  yon  write. 

FLO^WBR    QUERIES. 

A  book  written  In  Questions  and  Answers,  discubstng 
600  topics  on  flower  onlture.  in  ten  chapters  as  foUows: 
Cbap.  I.— Soil  and  general  culUration.  Chap.  IL— Bulb- 
ous Plants.  Chap.  III.— LiUes,  Culture  and  Management. 
Chap.  IV.— Roses.  Chap.  V.— Vines  or  Climbers.  Cbap. 
VI.— Shrubs.  Chap.  VII.— Ferns  and  Palms.  Chap.  VUI.— 
Infects  and  Diseases.  Chap.  IX  —Miscellaneous  Queries. 
Chap.  X  —Floral  Hints.  Brery  one  who  lores  and  culti- 
vates flowers  needs  It.    PKIOB  «6  CENTS. 

XHB    COVRIKR,  Cbatliam.  HI.  V. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

PLANTS  WORTH  BAVlNfi. 

Per  doz. 

Abutllon  SoQvenir  de  Bonn $1  50 

Aralla  papyrlfera 2  50 

Chsenostoma  hisplda I  00 

Cyclamen  glgantenm,  2Vi  In.  pots 2  00 

Orevlllea robnsU *.'.'.'.*.*.*".'.'.*.."..'.    3  00 

MaranUbl-color 100 

Mosa  Ensete,  5,  6,  8  and  12  Inch  pots  from  75c. 
to  15.00  each. 

Strohllanthes  dyerlanas 1  JO 

Catalognes  free  on  application. 

SEAWANHAHA  GREENHOUSES, 

P.  0.  Box  34.  Oyster  Bay.  N.  Y. 

James  C  Clsrk,  8apt.         Wm.  L.  Swso,  Prop. 
Mention  Amerioan  Gardening  when  you  write. 
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ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


POPULAR    N0TB8    FOR    THB  8UCCB88PUL 
AnATBUff. 


Bargidii  CoUcctkuM. 

Too  many  people  are  afraid  of 
these.  For  the  experimenter,  or  the 
well-versed  ^ower,  who  wishes  to  se- 
lect special  sorts,  they  are  virtually 
worthless.  But  for  the  novice,  they 
are  quite  as  likely  to  prove  satisfactory 
as  any  list  which  he  migrht  select  for 
himself.  They  are  not  poor,  valueless 
plants,  but  usually  consist  largely  of 
left-over  stock.  Often  of  the  finest 
kinds  srrown,  and  sometimes  Includinsr 
novelties.  Besides,  one  gets  twice  or 
three  times  as  much  in  quantity  for  the 
money  as  when  making  his  own  selec- 
tion. The  idea  is  a  grood  one,  both  for 
the  buyer  and  for  the  seller. 

Potting  PariM. 

Among  the  choicest  greenhouse 
ferns  are  counted  the  Davallias  and  the 
various  sorts  of  Nephrolepis.  Counted 
among  the  best  of  our  decorative  ferns, 
both  these  genera  find  close  duplicates 
among  native  sorts.  Hence,  although 
the  florists'  ferns  are  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful and  a  delight  to  the  possessor,  the 
window  gardener  with  light  purse  may 
get  as  much  of  beauty  and  satisfaction 
combined  from  the  choice  carpetings  of 
our  own  bits  of  woodland.  The  present 
season,  when  the  fern  fronds  are  Just 
unrolling,  is  an  unexcelled  time  to  se- 
cure these  plants,  since  the  beauty  of 
the  fronds  will  not  be  marred  as  must 
be  the  case  if  transplanted  later.  Let 
us  have  plenty  of  our  native  ferns  for 
the  windows. 

Plants  by  Midi. 

Doubtless  the  majority  of  people, 
if  given  their  choice,  would  speak  out 
an  immediate  preference  for  expressage 
as  a  means  of  transportation  of  plants; 
but  it  is  often  the  case  that  plants  re- 
ceived by  mail  thrive  better  than  those 
expressed.  The  ball  of  earth  sent  with 
expressed  plants  is  too  often  left  Just 
as  it  is,  hard  and  root-bound,  and  the 
plants  remain  inexplicably  at  a  stand- 
still. The  plant  that  is  sent  by  mail 
shows  its  exact  condition,  as  to  root. 
If  the  plants  are  laid  in  warm  water 
for  a  half  hour  after  receipt  and  the 
roots  then  carefully  pruned,  1.  e., 
bruised  ends  cut  off,  they  may  be  pot- 
ted in  small -sized  receptacles,  or  set 
thickly  around  the  edge  of  large  ones. 
If  pots  are  scarce.    Being  carefully  wa- 


tered and  kept  rather  close  out  of  the 
wind  for  a  few  days,  they  will  soon  be 
ready  for  rapid  growth.  They  should 
receive  air  and  sunshine  in  plenty  as 
a  means  of  hardening,  before  being 
placed  outside.  It  is  the  extreme  of 
risk  to  place  a  soft,  tender  greenhouse- 
grown  plant  at  once  outside. 

An  Easter  Joy. 

Clotllde  Soupert,  having  been 
ripened  off  late  in  the  summer  and 
placed  in  a  cool  cellar  during  the  early 
part  of  the  winter,  was  thence  trans- 
ferred later  to  a  sunny  window  in  a 
chimney-heated  room.  Just  before 
Easter  it  was  ready  with  some  extra 
fine  blossoms  and  has  ever  since  been 
covered  with  swelling  buds,  intermin- 
gled with  blooms.  Enough  can  scarcely 
be  said  in  favor  of  this  fine  rose,  for  the 
general  grower. 
Peed  f6r  5mall  Chleke. 

The  Judicious  feeder  will  "bal- 
ance" the  ration  well,  a«  to  its  effect 
on  the  bowels.  White  bread  and  hard- 
boiled  egg  are  constipating.  Bran  and 
all  the  green  stuCCs  are  laxative.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  no  one  of  these 
preponderates  too  strongly.  This  being 
done,  all  may  be  used  as  helpful  parts 
of  the  daily  ration.  Flaked  oats  form 
an  excellent  feed  once  or  twice  a  day. 
But  are  likely  to  induce  indigestion  if 
the  chicks  are  allowed  to  pack  their 
crops  at  will  with  them.  Com  meal  and 
bran  are  always  better  scalded.  But 
they  may  be  used  without  cooking,  a 
portion  of  the  time,  if  mixed  long 
enough  before  feeding  to  become  well 
swelled.  One  must  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  err  by  using  food  so  long  mixed 
that  it  has  begun  to  ferment. 

Eggs  of  One  Color. 

"The  way  to  resume  is  to  re- 
sume." The  way  to  learn  the  value  of 
assorting  eggs  is  to  assort  a  few  lots 
and  study  them.  It  will  take  but  one 
glance  of  the  eye  to  teach  us  the  su- 
perior attractiveness  of  the  even-sized, 
even-colored  lots  over  those  of  varying 
size  or  mixed  color.  Sioca  the  seller 
cannot  often  become  the  actual  pur- 
chaser, let  him  put  himself  in  the  place 
of  tha  purchaser,  experimentally,  so  far 
as  may  be.  It  will  increase  the  faculty 
generally  called  shrewdness,  and  will 
pay  him  in  cash  in  hand. 

A  Window  Garden  Curloetty. 

In  order  to  gain  an  object  lesson 
as  to  the  capacity  of  some  willows  for 
easy  rooting,  it  needs  only  to  place  a 
few  branches  in  water  in  a  warm  room. 
Some  pussy  willows  thus  placed  In  a 
vase,  early  In  March,  retained  their 
pretty  catkins  for  many  weeks,  and  at 
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TTOU  will  find  that  painting 
^  properly  done  with  Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil 
is  a  good  investment — more  than 
the  cost  will  be  added  to  the  at- 
tractiveness and  value  of  your 
property.  Make  sure  that  the 
brand  is  right.  (See  list  of  brands 
which  are  genuine.)  Avoid  the 
"  just-as-good, ''  "  sold-for-less- 
money  "  sorts. 

d^CC  Ry  using  National  Lead  Co. 's  Pure  White  Lead  Tintinjr  Col- 
f^lCljC  ''"' *"y  deiired  siiade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
^^  valuable  inlormati(.n  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ; 
also  cards  shiiwiOK  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  applicaik>n. 


National  Lead  Co.,  i  Broadway,  New  York. 

Mention  Amerlcftn  Gardening  when  you  write. 


ITS  CURES 
THAT  COUNT. 

Many  so-called  remedies  are 
pressed  on  the  public  attention 
on  account  of  their  claimed 
large  sales.  But  sales  cannot 
determine  values.  Sales  simply 
argue  good  salesmen,  shre^-d 
puffery,  or  enormous  advertis- 
ing. It's  cures  that  count.  It 
is  cures  that  are  counted  on  by 
Acer's  Sarsaparilla.  Its  sales 
might  be  boasted.  It  has  the 
world  for  its  market.  But 
sales  prove  nothing.  We  point 
only  to  the  record  of  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla,  as  proof  of  its 
merit : 

50  YEARS 

OF  CURES. 


the  last  of  April  a  number  of  them  were 
found  furnished  with  roots  two  Inchei 
In  lensrth. 

Covering  for  Fine  Seeds. 

There  are  many  seeds  so  fine  that 
a  coverinfiT  of  even  the  finest  soil  rlaki 
their  chances  of  srermlnatiner.  To  at- 
tempt to  grow  them  without  covering  li 
almost  more  of  a  risk,  as  the  window 
gardeners  who  can  keep  such  thlngi 
constantly  in  mind  are  few,  indeed.  Tbe 
seeds  are  almost  sure  to  be  dried  up  at 
some  stage  of  the  process.  Powdered 
moss  makes  a  very  light  covering, 
which  does  not  flood  in  watering.  Those 
who  use  paper  only  a^  a  coverlnf 
should  see  to  It  that  the  paper  is  very 
coarse  and  porous,  as  otherwise  mold 
is  certain  to  attack  the  seed.  A  IoobCi 
moisture-retaining  cloth,  like  coarse 
woven  flannel,  is  generally  much  better 
than  paper.  It  needs  very  carefnl 
hands  to  use  glass  as  a  moisture  re- 
tainer, on  account  of  the  dangerous  ex- 
cess of  moisture  so  often  percipitated; 
and  it  is  also  true  that  most  seeds  ger- 
minate better,  if  kept  dark,  according 
to  nature's  own  methods. 

Keroeeoe  as  ■  Pooltry  House  Accessory. 

Few  common  things  may  be  either 
so  helpful  or  so  fatally  harmful  as  ker- 
osene, according  to  the  varying  meth- 
ods of  its  use.  It  is  the  best  agent 
that  can  be  employed  around  the  poul- 
try house  to  overcome  vermin.  All 
about  the  house,  on  the  perches,  the 
fowls  themselves,  it  is  very  helpfuL 
The  one  exception  to  be  strongly 
emphasized  is  that  it  must  never  be 
used  during  the  hatching  season.  It  is 
invariably  fatal  to  the  chicks  within 
the  eggs.  Upon  hens  with  small  broods, 
it  may  be  used  with  advantage  by  dip- 
ping the  Angers  in  it,  and  passing 
them  through  the  hen's  feathers.  Very 
small  chicks  may  be  treated  with  it  by 
wrapping  them  for  a  short  time  In  a 
cloth  which  has  been  sprayed  with  ker- 
osene. The  skin  of  both  chicks  and 
fowls  seems  to  be  peculiarly  suscepti- 
ble to  irritation  from  kerosene,  as  they 
will  scream  the  instant  it  touches  them, 
and-  manifest  the  greatest  fear  of  the 
operation  being  repeated. 

MVRA  V.   NORYS. 


Protecting  the  Flower  Bed. 

If  the  location  of  your  flower  bed  be 
In  the  sod.  weeds  and  moles  will  likely 
trouble.  In  order  to  obviate  this,  after 
having  taken  off  the  sod.  dig  a  trench 
all  around  down  to  the  subsoil  wide 
enough  to  sink  some  old  plank,  boards 
or  pieces  of  stove  pipe  (unjolnted). 
Pound  well  all  around,  then  throw  the 
soil  back  so  as  to  cover  the  upper  edge 
of  the  wood  or  sheet  Iron  and  you  have 
the  best  preventative  against  the  ag- 
gressiveness of  the  grass,  roots  and 
moles 
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iUR  PREMIUMS  ARE  OFFERED  :;^::7„rHXfrr^:ti;r;w::rt 


0'  ^.™.„_™-.-  ...._>_„..„...- 

doubtless  will,)  he,  in  turn,  should  interest  himself  in  the  same  way.    New  names  sent  in  direct  are,  of  course,  also 
entitled  to  our  premium  offers. 

Every  premium  offered  by  American  Gardening  in  1897  will  be  select  and  valuable,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  orders  will 
be  filled  direct  from  growers  who  seek  the  trade  of  our  readers,  and  so  are  making  us  great  concessions,  tbe  premiums  will,  as 
a  rule,  be  in  themselves  worth  the  full  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 


LORD  PENZANCE'S 

|Ev|iniiiiDSMrpfli$. 

Quite  a  New  Feature  in  Roses. 


The  foliage  of  every  one  of  tiiem  Is 
as  sweetly  scented  as  the  old- 
fashioned  Sweet  Briar  that 
grew    in    our    grand- 
mothers' gardens. 

The  Sweet  Briar  or  BgUintine»  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  to  possess  one  of  the 
^weetest  perfumes  that  nature  has  pro- 
vided and  its  delicious  scent  is  the  object 
for  which  it  is  usually  cultivated.  These 
new  varieties,  now  for  the  first  time 
placed  in  commerce,  are  vast  improve- 
ments upon  the  old  sorts.  They  are  hy- 
brids (obtained  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord 
Penzance)  between  the  common  Sweet 
Briar  and  various  old-fashioned  garden 
Bosee  and  are  possessed  of  many  advan- 
tages. 

TIm  fl«w*r«  are  borne  in  wondrous  profusion. 
and  Tary  in  color  from  white,  through  several 
shades  of  pinic,  to  very  darlc  red  or  crimson. 

The  pfauits  are  perfectly  hardy  even  in  very 
bleak  and  exposed  positions. 

For  vigor  of  growth  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing in  the  rose  world  to  equal  them.  Plants 
three  years  old  have  now  many  shoots  on 
them  that  rise  to  the  helf^ht  of  twelve  feet. 
These,  with  a  slightly  outward  bend,  and 
clothed  with  flowers  of  exquisite  tints,  pro- 
dn<»  a  gorgeous  effect. 

The  bode  arc  the  most  graceful,  sweet  and 
delicate  objects  imaginable. 

The  flowers  are  single  or  seml-douMe,  and 
this  adds  lightness  and  elegance  to  their 
beaoty.    « 

After  the  flowers  are  over,  thev  are  followed 
by  bright  scarlet  seed  podsor  •'nips"  ingreat 
numbers,  which,  nestling  araonflr  the  deep 
green,  scented  foliage,  make  the  plant  delight- 
rally  ornamental  till  quite  late  in  the  autumn. 

No  garden  will  be  esteemed  complete 

which  does  not  possess  a  group  of  Hybrid 
Bweet  Briars.  They  are  sO  sweetly  scent- 
ed, so  beautiful  in  color,  so  haidy  and 
free  from  disease  and  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects, as  to  make  them  eagerly  sought 
after  by  all  the  knowing  ones. 


This  " 

isOnr 

Offer. 


*  For  one  NB  W  snbserlption 
to  An&erioaii  Gardening  at 
•1.00,  we  will  forward  yon, 
all  ehanes  prepaid,  jour 
eholoe  of  two  of  the  three 
following  varieties : 

Mtg  Merrilies,  Red. 

Anne  of  Geierstein,  Pfnk. 

Brenda,  Blnsh  White. 


The  aboTO  to  be  well-established  plants 
o«t  of  2Vi  inoh  pots. 

The  eolleetion  of  Three  above  Plants  for 
one  NEW  SUBSOBIPTION  to  Amerioan 
CNurdening  at  SI.  95. 

These  plants  will  be  forwarded  to  our  sub- 
Bcrfbers  direct  from  the  fi^rowerH,  eminently 
responsible  p<M>ple,  who  guarantee  them  to  be 
true  to  name  and  color. 

Plaafte  ready  for  shipment  May  1.  Orders 
booked  now,  however,  owing  to  the  expect- 
ed enomioas  demand. 


0 


UR  GREATEST  1897  PREMIUM. 


The    Wonderful    New    Climbing    Rose 

Yellow  Rambler  (Aglaiaj 

A  worthy    COMPAXION   to   the   well-known    Crimson    Rambler. 
The  Hardiest  ¥ellow  Climbing  Rose  Ever  Introduced. 

Yellow  Rambler  beam  its  flowers  .in  ImroenBe  clusters,  often  as  man  v  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty  blossomB  in  a  bunch,  the  trusses  being  of  handsome  pyramidal 
shape. 

Yellow  Rambler  holds  its  blooms 
from  three  to  four  weeks  without  fad- 
ing ;  a  large  bush  In  full  bloom  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  sights  imagin- 
able. 

Yellow  Rambler  is  a  clear  decided 
yellow,  in  marked  contrast  to  many- 
roses  so  described,  but  which  have 
really  only  a  yellow  tinge. 

Yellow^  Rambler  is  very  vigorous ; 
well-established  plants  often  making 
shoots  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height  in  a 
single  season. 

Yellow  Rambler  represents  the  tri- 
umph of  the  century  in  the  hybridizing 
art,  and  is  the  most  valuable  Intro- 
duction in  recent  years. 

is   very   sweetly 


A  CLISTEM  OF  YELLOW  RAMBLER  ROSES. 


Yellow  Rambler 

scented. 

Yellow^ Rambler  combines  the 
climbing  habit  and  decided  yellow 
color  with  hardiness. 

Yellow  Rambler  will  withstand, 
without  protection,  a  zero  tempera- 
ture; with  protection  it  will  thrive 
where  any  other  rose  will. 

Yellow^  Rambler  is  thus  adapted 
to  successful  culture  In  nearly  all  of 
the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States. 


Yellow  Rambler  is  absolutely  NEW  on  the  market  and  will  prove 
the  sensation  of  1897  1 

Yellow  Rambler  premiums  will  be  shipped  direct  to  our  sub-      - 
scrlbers  from  the  introducers,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  reliable 
firms  of  nurserymen  in  the  country. 

All  stock  is  guaranteed  pure  and  will  be  shipped  in  good  condition. 

DON'T  YOU  WANT  A  YELLOW  RAMBLER  ROSE? 

You  Can  Earn  One  in  Ten  Minutes  ! 

Dp  a  1)    niTD    nPFPD         ^®  ^^^  forward,  all  charges  prepaid,  one  well* 
WLiAV    VUR    Ulifiil*        estabUshed  plant  of  Yellow  Rambler  Rose,  from 
^    2ii  Inch  pot,  for  ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  to  American  Gardening  at 
II.OO,  or  glx  plants  for  fire  NEW  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

The  same  plant  will  not  bo  aold  In  1897  for  less  than  50  cents.  Plants  will  be  shipped  on 
and  after  March  15th.  It  is  expected  that  the  demand  for  this  New  Rose  will  be  phenomenal,, 
and  we  advise  those  of  our  readers  who  want  a  plant  to  be  early  with  their  order. 
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AMERICAN    GARDENING. 


OUR     PREMIUMS     ARE     OFFERED     with  a  view  to  interesting  present  subscribers 
to  obtain  us  New  Sabscriptions,  and  for  so 
doing  we  expect  them  to  obtain    the  new  subscriber  and  retain  the  premium.    If  the  subscriber 
they  procure  wants  a  premium  (and  he  doubtless  will),  he,  in  turn,  should  interest  himself  in  the  same 
way.    New  names  sent  in  direct  are,  of  course,  also  entitled  to  our  premium  ofifers. 
Every  premium  offered  by  American  Gardening  in  1897  will  be  select  and  valuable,  and  owing  to  the  fact 
that  all  orders  will  be  filled  direct  from  growers  who  seek  the  trade  of  our  readers,  and  so  are  making  us 
great  concessions,  the  premiums  will,  as  a  rule,  be  in  themselves  worth  the  full  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 


CANNA 
ITALIA. 


Oflbr  No.  60. 


CKCTUS. 

The  following  collection  will  be  sent  for 
one  new  Bubacrlption  at  $1.00,  with  85  oenU 
fulditional  to  prepay  express  charges.  The 
plants  offered  are  worth  12.00  at  retail,  and 
oo^ie  from  a  noted  collector. 


One  plant  each  of 


Astfophytui 
Aiilisienkii 
EfsaiBiniarl 


_  ..jimiiyriotllgnia. 
'•nlam  Lewbill. 


Billlarta  dlclplent. 

**  UmAmM 


EchlROCtetut  Mtltplnut. 


Opantla  EnselBianiilL 
"      Stnillt. 


Offor  No.  42. 

For  one  NEW  tubMriptlon  at  01.00,  re- 

oelTer  to  pay  ezpreu  oharges,  or  by 

mail,  postpaid,  for  01.S5. 


2S 


....ONE  YEAR  OED.... 

NimRA  BRAPE  VINES 


Ck>mment  on  this  offer  is  unnecessary, 
beyond  stating  the  fact  never  before  was 
snch  an  opportunity  offered  to  start  a  Tine- 
yard  at  so  small  an  outlay. 


Offbr  No.64. 

POTATOBS 

One-half  pound  each  of  the  four  fellow^ 
ing  Tarieties  sent,  postpaid,  for  oDt  new 
subscription : 

Etriy  Mlcblgai.        I  Carmui't  No.  3. 
Early  Fortuno.         I  Uvtiosttii't  Btiicr. 

Two  pounds  or  eight  potatoes  in  all 

Option:  One  pound  Early  MichigaHi  or 
two  pounds  of  any  one  of  the  othsr 
three  varieties.    Grown  in  MidiigSB. 


THE    THREE    BEST    CANNAS    KNOWN,  ,     ^       OFFER 

Austria,  Italia  •"" 

His.  Faiinao  tOjieRi 

Tour  choice  of  one  of  the  above  three 
Cannae  sent,  p«»8tpald,  for  one  new 
subecrlptlon.  The  set  of  three  for 
two  uew  subsortptlons.    Grown  In  N,Y, 

With  the  introduction  several  years  ago  of  the  famed 
Madam  Crosy  type  of  Canna  began  the  era  of  popularity 
for  this  class  of  plants,  until  now  it  has  become  the  moet 

Epular  of  all  bedding  plants  and  the  possibilities  for 
rther   development  of  this  species  is  yet  far  from  being  ^x 
usted.    Its  great  claim  for  popular  favor  is  the  extreme  eaaa 
with  which  it  can  be  grown,  thus  making  it  at  once  everj  body  * 
plant;  also  in  its  ready  adaptability  to  our  climate- 

MRS.  FAIRMAN  ROGERS. 

I  One  of  the  finest  American  Cannas,  was  originated  at  Xew- 
port,  R.  I.    This  plant  often  produces  fine  branched  fiower  hen^is, 
and  while  in  texture,  color  and  markings  the  individual  Howera 
excel   the  standard  of  Mme.  Crozy.  their  superiority  i&  ntfalii 
evidenced  in  the  tauct  that  each  branch  presents  a  rounder!  head 
which  is  one  dense  mass  of  bloom.    The  fiowers  will  measure  4  iticbi^a  acroaa 
each  way,  and  the  segments  (without  the  claw)  measure  2\^  z  l>y'  iucbes.    Tbe> 
color  is  a  grand  scarlet,  bordered  with  a  narrow  band  of  ^old.    The  com  pact  uea?  of 
the  flower  head,  rich  color,  and  the  well-flowered  spike,  c!omp]f;t«  its  gr«ai  vaIu   as  a 
bedder.    It  grows  to  a  height  of  three  feet  under  liberal  treatmeat. 

ITALIA  and  AUSTRIA* 

Among  the  many  sterling  novelties  which  have  been  added  to  the  already  taree  \U%  ^f  CA.Qna3cliiTiDg 
this  last  three  or  more  years,  there  are  none  that  form  so  distinct  a  bre^k  from  exTsting  forma^  and  which 
have  at  the  same  time  proved  such  valuable  acquisitions  to  onr  list  aa  tlit^  nbove. 

In  habit,  color,  and  style  of  growth  and  foliage,  they  rtHein  UU^  n  grh>l  -leal  the  ri^^cie**  r^DnA  Miwxildtt, 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  parents;  the  texture  of  the  bloum  is  aleio  very  mach  the  tiame  S4  in  that 
species,  and  it  is  that  feature  which  is  decidedly  the  weakest  of  either  novelty.     This  lack  of  texture 

causeathe  floral  segments  of  each  to  bleach  out  in  the  early  season  if  grown  out  of  doors  in  a  position  exposed  to  the  strong  sunshine 
at  that  period. 

This,  however,  is  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  each  morning  while  the  spike  lasts  (and  it  usually  carries  seven  to  nine  blooms), 
one  is  treated  to  a  new,  clean,  bright  bloom  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  exouisite  coloring  iinafflnable.  Austria  is  of  the  dearest  canarr- 
yellow,  slightly  speckled  with  a  few  dots  of  red  in  the  throat  Italiah  as  flowers  of  similarly  hued  yellow,  dotted  and  emblaaoned  wiu 
a  clear  scarlet  which  adds  wonderfullv  to  the  effect  of  its  gorgeous  coloring. 

The  spikes  and  flowers  act  somewhat  differently  from  other  Cannas  in  their  habit  and  style  of  expansion,  behaving  in  reality  like 
the  Gladiolus,  and  being  arranged  on  one  side ;  there  is  one  expanded  bloom  and  two  nartially  open,  and  when  the  older  oloom  is  resdy, 
it  drops  clean  away,  leaving  no  trace  of  dead  or  wilted  flowers;  the  reverse  of  which  is  a  source  of  annoyance  with  too  many  of  oar 
good  Cannas. 

The  largest  individual  bloom  of  Austria  with  us  measured  flve  and  one  quarter  inches  across,  and  the  average  on  all  the  flowen 
we  should  judge  was  about  four  and  three  quarter  inches.  One  plant  put  out  in  June  from  a  five  inch  pot  into  only  eight  inches  ot 
very  poor  soil,  without  any  special  treatment,  produced  eleven  spikes  of  bloom,  88  growths,  and  attained  a  height  of  4Q  inches.  Thii 
wooderful  development  on  our  poor  soil,  when  compared  with  others  grown  on  equally  poor  and  still  more  sandy  soil,  goes  fsr  to 
prove  that  these  new  types  do  not  need  a  very  rich  soil.  *" 

Austria  and  Italia  were  also  found  to  stand  wind  storms  better  than  the  ordinary  kinds. 

As  a  cut  flower  they  are  unique  and  good  keepers.    They  have  bee  i  aptly  named  the  "  Orchid-flowered  "  Cannas. 
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Offer  No.  4S< 


COLLECTION  OF  ROSES. 


One  Crimson  Rambler 


One  Meteor 
One  Papa  Ckmti«r 
One  Hermofta 
One  lia  France  . 
One  Bride 


CtaA  Perle 
Omb  SafnuBO 
One  Mnne.  Camllle 
One  MaHe  OolUot 
One     Iphetot 
One  N rldesmald 

Surely  the  good  things  of  this  earth  are 
open  to  everyone  who  exhibits  a  little 
«nergy.  Realize  you  can  obtain  the  above 
aet  of  Twelve  Magnificent  Roses  as  a  pre- 
mium for  one  new  subscription  to  Amkri- 
OAN  Gabdbnino,  and  that  it  will  not  take 
you  more  than  a  few  minutes'  work  to 
aooompllsh  this,  then  send  and  get  your 


Oirer!No.  80. 
FOR  ORE  HEW  SUBSCRIPTIOR 

200  CELERY  PLANTS 


AS  FOLLOWS: 

50  Plants 
White  Pluno. 

50  Plants 
New  Rose. 

50  Plants 
Golden  Seff^ 
Blanching. 

50  Plants 
Giant  Pascal. 


This  offer  is  from 
a  flrst- class,  re- 
liable grower,  and 
will  be  mailed, 
postpaid,  for  one 
new  subscription 
to  Amsrican  O  AH- 
DsniNa.  Orders 
for  celery  plants 
win  be  filled  from 
now  until  August 
15th. 


Oftor  No.  66. 
« Ope  ^idj^nt  each  of . . . . 

Starr,  Parlin  Boauty  and 
Jismarak  Applasj 

:  By  matl^  po9ti>aid,  for  one  new  subscription. 

Mjsit-  rV^t  very  large,- 11  to  13  inches 
.  around,  .tMifj*  pal»  green  frequentlr  with 
.handsome  W$S^  on  sonny  side;  very  earl; ^ an 
. excellent. ililmr;  superior  cooking  and  rery 
~  eattog  mle. 


.ttog  apiae. 

BMrlbs*  ^YfTT  hardy:  a  good  grower  and 
, prodnctiTe.  Irwaplasned  and  striped  with 
.red;  September. 

iBIsmarclc  Vtwet  and  extremelj  proUflo. 
'Most  suitable  apple  for  bot  climate,  yet  the 
bkardlsstknovB.  >A,iigndsrfal  bearer.   Frail  Is 

large,  brilliant  in  color,  handsome.  Flesh  ten- 
.;d«r.,  pleasantly  sub-ai^d:  of  distinct  and  most 
.:dflleloas,9aTor.  finMi^ed  as  a  dessert  apple 
.^juid  rery.fupQ^r  for  .^goklng.  Will  keep  un* 
-tU  MarQh.  ' 


Offor  No.  53. 


HARDY  EVERBREENS. 


Your  choice  of  any 
one  of  the  below  offers 
of  Hardy  Evergreens 
for  one  NEW  sub- 
scription. This  is  a 
great  big  offer  for  the 
money,  and  invaluable 
to  any  one  wishing  to 
set  out  a  young  planta- 
tion. Plants  from 
Dlinois. 

▲-50  Seoteh   Pine,   6 

inches. 
B— 50    TVlilte    Pine,   4 

inches. 
C-^0  Norway  Spmee, 

8  to  4  inches. 
I>— 50  American  Arbor 

▼ItsB,  ilnchei. 
B— «5     Bed    OedAT,    4 

Inches. 
F<— 95  Hemlock  (Ipraee, 

4  Inches. 
6—15  Bine  Spraoe,  4 

inches. 
H— X5  Douglas  Spmee, 

4  Inohei. 
J— 15  Ploea  Coneolor, 

4  Inches. 


Offer  No.  68. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

This  collection  comprises  a  verv  fine 
assortment  of  eleven  standard  large  flower- 
ing varieties,  from  2|-inch  pots,  good 
plants,  and  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one 
new  subscription;  plants  grown  in  Mary- 
land. Bea^  for  delivery  on  and  after 
April  15.  These  plants  will  do  well  out- 
doors in  mild  climate,  whilst  in  more 
exposed  sections  to  bring  them  to  full 
maturity  in  the  fall  they  should  have 
partial  shelter. 

Mdme.   F.   Bergmsnn.— The  earliest  of  all 
Urge  varieties ;  color  white,  of  great  excel- 
lence. 
iTory.— A  popular  favorite;  very  dwarf  and 

free  flowering. 
Miss    Minnie     TVanamaker. » Pure    white 

Japanese ;  one  ot  the  standard  varieties. 
Ck>iden  Weddlng.^Tlie  most  exquisite  yel- 
low Japanese  extant. 
Eugene  Dallledonxe.— Monster  flowers;  yel- 
low Japanese. 
W.  H.  Lincoln.— The  champion  late  flowering 

yellow ;  a  grand  variety. 
Ool.  W.  R.  Smith.— Japanese  incurved  bronse. 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Whilldin.— Earliest  of  the  Japan- 
ese yellows.    In  flower  same  time  as  Mame. 
F.  rferirmann,  Oct.  4  to  7. 
T.  H.  Hnllock.— Color  rosy  pearl ;  Japanese. 
Maad  Dean.— The  most  charming  pink  Japan- 
ese ever  introduced ;  a  good  marxet  variety. 
Culllngfordli.— A  reflexed   variety  of  good 
reputation ;  color  deepest  crimson. 

Offer  No.  61. 

COLLECTION   OF 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

The  following  col- 
lection will  be  sent, 
postpaid,  for  one  new 
subscription.  It  em- 
braces ten  5  cent 
pacicets  and  seven  10 
cent  packets ;  valued 
in  all  at  $1.20.  The 
varieties  offered  are 
all  standard,  the 
packets  regular  size, 
the  seeds  fresh  and 
true  to  name,  and  reliable.  We  fe<d 
assured  the  grower  will  fill  this  cp^r  to 
your  very  complete  satisfaction. 


Beet,  Eclipse. 
Bean,  Bush  Refiisee. 
Oabbage.      Premium 

Flat  Dutch. 
Carrot,    Hendpr8on*s 

Intermediate. 
Celery,     Henderson*s 

^  Dwarf. 
Com,  Crosby. 
Cneambor,   White 

Spine. 
liottaee.  Tennis  Ball. 
Mnsk    Melon,    New 

Haokenssck. 


Parsnip,        Long 

Smootlv 
Peas,  Alaska. 
Badlsh,  White  Tipped 

Turnip. 
Spinach,       Thick 

Leaved. 
Squash,   Rush  Crook 

Neck,  Yellow. 
Squash,  Boston  Bfar- 

row. 
Tomato,  Early  Ruby. 
Burpee's      Basn 

IJma, 


Offer   No.  46. 

THE   CELEBRATED 

GREEN  MOUITlll  GRIPE 

One  2  or  8  year  vine  and  one  1  year 
Tine;  two  vines  in  all.  Sent,  postpaid, 
for  one  new  subscription. 

The  Celebrated 
Oreen  Mountain 
Grape  is  fast 
commg  to  the 
front  and  is 
bound  to  stay. 
It  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the 
earliest  good 
gmpo  on  the 
market.  It  is  the 
most  delicate 
and  delicious 
grape  grown  out 
of  doors.  It  is  a 
strong-  growing, 
heftlthy  vine,  an 
enormous  and 
early  bearer, 
with  well  shoul- 
dered and  hand- 
so  me  bunches. 
No  one  grape  possesses  so  many  merits  as  the 
Green  Mountain.  The  firm  making  this  ofiTer 
are  headquarters  for  this  vine  and  have  over  an 
acre  out  as  a  vineyard. 


Offer   No.   61. 

Sent,  Psstpsid,  for  only  ens  NEW  Subscription  st  $1. 

XEN    FINE 


lElEST,  EiELIEST,  BEST. 

^,1 


Mrs.    Htgginbotham«    Best  of  all  Ostrich 

Plumes. 
Olorlana.  The  pretty  twisted  petalled  yellow. 
Marie  liOnlse.    A  yrand  white. 
Pitcher  and  Manda.   A  variety  of  two  colors. 
Kate  Brown.  Earliest  and  best  for  the  garden. 
Pros.  Smith.    A  robust  pink. 
Silver  Cload.    Pale  salmon. 
O.  W,  Chllds.    Finest  of  the  reds. 
Major  Bonnaffon.    The  best  yellow. 
Mrs,  Henry  Boblnson.     The  queen  of  all 

the  whites. 

Amongst  all  the  wealth  of  Flora's  boun- 
tiful store,  and  the  wonderful  offers  by  the 
vactous  growers  who  have  contributed  to 
j[>ar  rich  and  vaiisd  premium  list,  there 
win  he  found  nonemore  MJWcing  nor  more 
valuable  than  the  above.  Requiring^  but 
a  minimum  of  care  in  warm  localities  and 
slight  protection  to  mature  in  more  severe 
climate,  and  rewarding  the  cultivator  with 
a  wealth  of  bloom  st  a  time  of  the  year 
when  the  other  glories  of  the  garden  are 
fast  disappearing,  what  flower  lover  would 
ignore  the  claim  of  the  Chrvsanthemum  ? 
And  where,  we  ask,  will  you  find  a 
duplicate  of  this  wonderful  offer  f  This 
collection  comprises  several  different  types, 
incurved,    reflexed,    earlv,    late,    ostrich 

glume,  variegated,  as  well  as  a  represent*- 
ion  of  all  colors. 
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OUR     PREMIUMS     ARE    OFFERED    ^ith  a  view  to  interesting  present  subscribers  to 
obtain  us  New  Subscriptions,  and  for  so  douig 
we  expect  them  to  obtain  tbc  new  subscriber  and  retain  the  premium.     If  the  subscriber  they  procure 
wants  a  premium  (arid  he  doubtless  will)  he,  in  turn,  should  interest  himself  in  the  same  way.     Sew 
names  sent  in  direct  are,  of  course,  also  entitled  to  our  premium  offers. 
Every  premium  offered  by  Aheb^cak  Gardening  in  1897  will  be  select  and  valuable, "and,  owng  to  the  fact  that 
all  orders  will  be  filled  direct  from  growers  who  seek  the  trade  of  our  readerS;-^nd  so  are  making  us  great 
concessions,  the  premiums  will,  as  a  rulq,  be  in  themselves  worth  the  full  subscrmtion;price  of  the, paper. 


Our  Premium  Offers  open^Iie  w$y  to  all  who  Wffnt  a  fino  garden, 
but  lack  tli0  hieans  where w.ltti  to  boy. 


OfffliP  No.  36. 


dJUn  I    NEW  8Ub6oriptlon  at  #l»fV 


...BEADTIFDL... 


I       ,  6rowe|:'s  selection  from  lesding  yari^ties. 

Of  ail  premium  offers  this  ie  decided  Ijf  one  of  the 
most  temptinsT  and  we  taUr  guarantee  its  abeolate 
reliability.  Grower  says :  "  We  will  fiU  jour  orders  with 
strong  well-ripened  plants,  grown  specially  fpr  the  purpose, 
from  2}4  inch  pots.  This  Is  oiir  most  popular  collection 
and  it  has  made  hundreds  of  customers  for  us,  as  the  testimonials  iji  oi)r  possession  will 
show."    In  this  ooUection  will  be  found  such  varieties  lul  J     ;;   r.    .  w 

•  •   '    •    -I'  '   ,    .      ,  fv 

Perie  I  Virginia  Brld^mald  I  Coraella  Cook 

P.  Kruger  Snowflalce  '  i>lnk  Soupert  MaMrice  Rouvler  | 

The  Brido         |  Bon  51Ieki^  ilanian  Cochet     '     |  CathfriQeilemitt  :  , 

Empresa  ,of  Chiip  Prince  Hohenzollarn  ..t    .  \^ 

The  collection  embraces  a  Variety  of  colors,  eabh  plant  is  distinctily  labefflH|,*lknd  th<) 
collection  will  make  a  beautffdl  bed..  BM^ed  in  stiff,  telescoped  pasteboardlx>xe8»i>|l 
finished  on  inside,  and  shipped  to  ^aay  address  ih  the  U.  S.  in  sood  condition,      '.      ; 

Orders  for  this  coUeetion  can  be  filled  at  i^ny  time,  but  subscribers  hi  tl^ej^orth  and 
West  are  advised  not  to  have  their  orders  filled  uhtil  April  1»  oir  Jater.   .  . 

.1       III       ''  I  ■rtil 

Offer  No.  47,  ''  '      „ 

Sent,  Postpaid,  for  one*  NEW  Subscription  at  $1.00. 

NEW  GIANT  FANCY  COSMOS 

(MRS.  SHBPH^Ra'S^TItAIN).  i 

Mrs.  Shepherd**  New  Fatiqy 

Coamofl  was  offered  for  the  fint 
thne  last  season,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  they  have  been  offered^ 
put  up  in  separate  colors,  as 

,  here  descril>ed : 

Of  this  strain,  five  packets  of 
which  are  offered  in  this  col- 
lection, the  grower,  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Shepherd,  of  Ventura,  Cali- 
fornia, says : 

.  ^  J*^o  one  else  grows  it,  and  it 
is  so  distfnct  as  to  be  readily 

•  recognized  anywhere  by  one 
who  has  once  seen  the  different 
Tairieties  in  bloom.  I  have  been 
working  with  it  so  l<^ng  that  it 
has  an  Individuality  peculiarly 
its  own,"!     r  ,.  , 

One  packet  of  the  Above,  In  spleadid  assortment,  containing  over  ^5  vaHeties         , 
of  beautiful  flowers,  in  all  sh&des  of  red,  pii^k; mauve,  tmted  and  #hite...l5o. 

Three  packets  of  above,  in  separate  colors.  Red,  Pink  and  White,  due  piacket     *  * 
of  each,  at  15c, . ..  w ;......-.; ^ 77.^. . . . . .  *45o. 

'<  Tints  of  Dawn,**  one  packet  of  ab<Jve,  lovely  tinted  flow^rs^  white  ground,  deli- 
cately tinted  or  flecked  with  piuk" pi*  mauve  in  lightei^bFdarker  shades. . . , . , .  15o. 

Onrled  and  Crested  ZINNIAS,  splendid  mixed,  one  pkt ....'....'......!  ^  10p> 

These  are  the  gayest,  brightest  lEbd  most  esthetic  bedding  flowers  imaginable, 
all  colors  and  shades,  with  petals  daintily  curled  and  crested,  having  none  of 
the  coarseness  of  other  Zinnias. 

IPOM<£A,  Heavenly  Blue,  one  pkt lOo. 

A  perfect  dream  of  beauty. 

SOABIOSA,  New  Vrge  Flowering,  red  and  pink  varieties,  mixed,  one  pkt lOo. 

These  are  very  beautiful. 

Total  Value $1.06 

The  Choicest  Colle<itlon  of  Seeds  ever  sent  out  for  the 
money;  a  poem  in  flowers  aqd  a  revelation  in  nature. 


^O^Br-lto.  54. 

^N^^iiRAIf^EW^INGLE  VIOLET 

PMNCSSS  Qf  WALES 

Away  and  h^ 
yimd  the  bcitof 
all  the  flingl« 
varieties  ia.Ulf 
introiiaced.  The 
Queen  of  Sin* 
>t1e  Vlolett, 
Fragrance  eqoMl 
to  Marie  Louisa, 
Blooms  Tiry 
large,     strong 

f rower  atid  pm* 
notive.  Growfr, 
who  is  one  of  ooi 
most  teitowBid 
rialet  eiptCfA, 
\v\[[  send,  port- 
pa  ill,  fj.>rone  Uf^w 
aubflcriptfoCr 
Biirbt^  W  tff^oVl  .rooted  plants;  9rit& 
8Sca»flewen«iQfronieaiiyiiu[8ame;  carefully 
DiMkediCot  laie  Amval.  Plants  ready  r 
di^tery^ilt^w.^^Gfwrn  in  New  York. 


■M  IM 


1 


"Offojr  NO|i  48 


DAHklAS 

The  recent  revival  of  interest  in  thismoit 
worthy**^^^  pUUilfei,  conpTed  w^th  the- 
introduction  c^  many  new  and  intereetijig. 
7SAi9#^renAr8  ftyhf^ikbenl  ofi  tverr 
one^  Aigtolf Ihaf  theil'.giMen  is  supplieat 
with  ^e  M%  obtainable. 

Any  one  of  the  three  collections  hert- 
offereA  Will  be  found  up-to-date  and 
choicest,  kinds,  and  as  they  come  fRun 
celebrated' gnmers  and  prize  winnm.  wt- 
oaBnaaif&re  jotlv  friends  we  are  offeriiiff>ii«m 
a  remaxkably  good  thing  and  tnxlt^ey 
will  not  be  slow  to  take  advantags^f flbe* 
or  ni6rs  bt  these  offers.  ^x 


A— Foor  Sopirl  lietos  Bahllis. 

One^strone  root  sachrWnr  A^ew, . 
OrlentairNjii(kpfasea.And  Znlii,  by 

mail,  postpaid,  for  one  new  sabMrip* 
tion. 

B— Foor  Shiw  tail  Faocy  Oahliis.  (Bwirf) 

One  strong  root  each,  New  Doable 
Tom.Thiunt^,  Arabella,  Blames- 
falter  ana  Lincy  Fancett,  by  mall 
postpaid,  for  one  new  subeoripti6ii^ 

0— Four  Pomptii  or  Boaqoot  BakiNm^ ;,  \ 

One  strong  root  each,  Eiegaata, 
Bpriff,  Ariel  and  Vivid,  by.msU, 
postpaid,  for  one  new  subscription. 

Any  cue  of  these  collections  is  worth  over  - 
n.OO  at  retail,  but  will  be  sent  postpaid, 
oaref nlly  packed,  and  guaranteed  toarriTt • 
in  first-class  condition  for  one  NE W  iw>  - 
seription  to  American  GARDKNiKOsttl.<»  • 
Order  by  Offer  No.  and  Letter. 


L 
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Offer  No.  66. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS. 

The  following  offers  on  Gladiolus  Bolbs 
are  well  worth  str'Tins  for.  Your  choice 
of  one  of  the  two  collections  offered  for  only 
one  new  subscription  at  fl.OO.  Sent,  post- 
paid, in  neat  pasteboard  boxes.  Order  by 
Offer  No  snn  T^etter. 


A.— 6  Balbs  each  of  May,  Beriba, 
abel,  and  Marie  Licniotiie. 

May  -  Large  spike,  well  expanded  flovvets. 
While,  edge  of  petals  touched  pink.  A  grand 
variety 

Bertha. -This  is  the  finest  variety  of  its 
color,  which  is  a  brilliant  light  scarlet.  Makes 
s  tall  spike,  with  large  side  branches. 

Mabel  —Dwarf,  upright  habit.  Full  spike 
open  at  one  time.  In  color  it  is  a  blending  of 
carmine,  cherry  and  pink.  One  of  the  first  to 
bloom. 

Bfarle  I«einolne.— L'l^per  division  of  flowors 
of  pale  creamy  color,  flushed  salmon  lilac,  the 
lower  petals  spotted  purplish  violet,  bordered 
canary  yellow.    Peacock  blotched. 

B.— 100  Caahman*8  High  Oracle 
Seedling  Oladiolt 

All  blooming  size.  No  two  a  like.  Rival- 
ling the  fllocelle  sillLs  in  coloring  and 
sheen. 

Offer  No.  ^9. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

The  foUowins  collection  of  Seeds  is  of- 
fered by  a  relianle  dealer,  with  a  view  to 
introdncing  his  stock.  They  are  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  grade  an  is  sold  to  market 
gardeners  and  all  desiring  the  l)est.  The 
entire  collection  of  twenty  named  varieties 
will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one  new  sab- 
icription  at  $1.00. 


One  oz.  Beet.  Eclipse ;  one  pkt.  Cabbage, 
Early  Wakefield  ;  one  pkt.  Cabbage,  Early 
Flat  Dutch ;  one  pkt.  Cabbaee,  Savoy  Early; 
one  pkt.  CabbM^e,  Savoy  Late ;  one  pkt. 
Caoliflower,  Erfurt;  one-half  oz.  Carrot, 
Half  Long  Nantes ;  one  pkt.  Celery,  Paris 
Yellow ;  one  oz.  Sweet  CornJEarly  Mam- 
moth ;  one  pkt.  Cucumber,  white  Spine ; 
one  pkt.  Onions,  Early  Flat,  Red  or  White; 
one  pkt.  Parsley,  Donole  Curled ;  one  pkt. 
Lettuce,  Summer  Blonde;  one  pkt.  Radish, 
Early  White  Tipped ;  one  pkt.  Tomato, 
Acme;  one  pkt.  Spinach,  viroflay;  one 
pkt.  Sqtiash,  Early  Bush;  one  pkt.  Turnip, 
Red  Top  ;  one  pkt.  Rutabaga,  Champion ; 
one  pkt.  New  victoria  Spinach. 


Offer   No.   60. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

All  ready  to  set  out. 


All  good  plants.  Grown  in  Maryland. 
Delivery  April  15,  postpaid.  This  is  an 
offer  we  are  not  able  to  make  our  friends 
every  week  in  the  year,  and  we  will  be 
mistaken  if  this  Bargain  is  not  taken 
advantage  of  by  thousands. 

12  Peppere,  two  kinds. 

12  EicK  Plants. 

12  Ganliflower  Snowball. 

12  Tomatoes,  two  kinds,  select. 

50  Gabbagre  or  Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

50  Lettnce,  two  kinds. 

148  choice  vegetable  plants  and  Ameri- 
can GardendiO  one  year,  to  a  NEW 
name,  for  only  $1.00. 

Offer  No.  49. 

Sent,    postpaid,  for  ONE 
NKW  subsorlption  at  SI. 

-tf^fk  SUMMER   BEDDING 

IdD  odus  bdus 


These  bulbs  make  beautiful  borders  for 
summer  flower  beds,  as  well  as  attractive 

e)t  plants.  The  collection  includes  160 
ul»9  in  equal  proportions  of  the  four 
following  varieties,  named,  and  in  separate 
packets : 

OXALiS  DEPPEI  ALBA.-White. 
OXALIS  DEPPEI  ROSEA  -Old  rose  or  salmon. 
OXALIS  ERYPHILLA  PURPUR£A.-Purple. 
OXALIS  LASLANDRA.-Crimson.    Tall,  fine  pai 
mate  leaves. 

Offer  No.  57. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

For  one  new  subscription  anu  $1.00  we 
will  forward,  postj;>aid 

A  Collection  of  36  Plants. 

AU  different; 
prize-winning  var 
rieties,  comprised 
in  great  part  of 
last  year's  novel- 
ties, in  all  shades 
of  color  and  types 
of  bloom. 

This  offer  comes 
from  a  noted 
grower,  and  we 
hope  to  receive  a 
great  many  orders 
lor  this  collection. 


Offer  No.  40. 

FLOWERING  PLANTS 

All  ready  to  set  out. 

This  is  a  collec- 
tion which  every- 
body should  be 
sure  to  obtain. 
It  only  requires 
one  NEW  sub- 
scription to  be- 
come the  pos- 
sessor of  all  the 
plants  here  men- 
tioned Ready 
for  delivery  Mav 
Ist.  Postpaia. 
Grown  in  Mary- 
land. Save  time 
growing  from 
seed  ana  get  this 
lot  all  ready  to 
set  out. 


•  r*  c?  o  j 


10  AntirrhinQins, 

choice  mixed. 
10  Asters,  mixed. 
10  China     Pinks, 

mixed. 
10  Cosnftos,       choice 

mixed. 
10  Petunias,  mixed. 


10  Phlox  Dru m- 
mondll,  mixed. 

10  Marigrold  Eldora. 

10  Soabloaa,  mixed 
choice. 

10  Zinnias,  mixed 
choice 

10  Scarlet  Sage. 

100  Choice  Flowering  Plants  and  Ameri- 
can Gardening,  one  year,  to  a  NEW 
name,  for  only  $1.00. 

Offer  No  69. 


Every  country  and 
suburban    home 
needs  a  vinery,  and 
those     who     avail 
themselves  of    the 
offer  which  follows 
will  be  well  satisfied 
and    pleased    for 
years  to  come  with 
the  result  A  grower 
offers: 
Affawam, 
liindley, 
Brighton, 
Worden, 
Niagara, 
Moore*a  Karly. 

Your  choice  of  Ten  oneyear  vines,  all  of 
one  variety,  or  three  each  of  three  of  the 
above  sorts,  for  only  one  new  subscription. 
Forwarded  postpaia.  2  ^ 

Offer  No.  52. 

GollectlOD  o[  Flower  Seeilii 

Sent,  postpaid, 
for  one  new  sub- 
sc  r  iption  to 
American  Gar- 
dening. The  fol- 
lowing list  em- 
braces 16  varieties 
of  choice  flower 
seeds;  fresh  and 
true  to  name, 
eight  of  which  are 
of  5  cent  packets, 
six  of  10  cent 
packets,  and  two 
of  15  cent  packets 
valued  in  all  at 
$1.90.  This  col- 
lection is  offered 
by   a  reliable 

full  confidence. 

Nasturtium,  Dwarf 

mixed 
Poppy,    Carnation 

flowered,  mixed 
Sweet   Peas,   Eck- 

ford's  mixed 
Heliotrope 
Larkspur,   Dwarf 

double 
f  obaea  Seandens 
Zinnia,     Double, 

mixed 
Liobella  eom  pacta 


:->^'>--j^ 


grower,  in  whom  we  have 


Alyssam,  Sweet 
Asters,  mixed 
Cosmos,     Large 

Flowered 
Calendula,  Price  of 

Oraug^e 
Calllopsis,  mixed 
Datura,      Double, 

mixed 
Carnation  Marinier- 

ite,    fineht     double 

mixed 
Mignonette  Machet 
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Potash 

is  a  necessary  and  important 
ingredient  of  complete  fer- 
tilizers. Crops  of  all  kinds 
require  a  properly  balanced 
manure.     The  best 

Fertilizers 

contain  a  high  percentage 
of  Potash, 

All  about  Potash— the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex- 
periment on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — b 
told  in  a  liitle  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
Biail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  Yoik. 

M«DtlOiD  AnvNioaa  Oftrd«nlng  whMi  you  write. 


DON'T  NAVE  SOf'^V^kK 

USK  THE  ^u      '^!^ 

iCBABPIOH"  -'"-" 


....NEW  CALLA  ELLIOTTIANA.... 

A  beautiful,  yellownspathed  variety,  introduced  from  South  Africa  by  Captein 
Elliott,  after  whom  it  is  named.  The  foot-stalks  of  the  leaves  are  15  to  21  inch« 
long,  mottled  with  white  towards  the  base  and  8uppori:ing  a  broad,  trianguUr. 
arrow-shaped  blade  9  to  12  inches  long.  The  leaf  Is  thicker  in  texture  than  the 
well-known  Calla  aethiopica,  and  Is  finely  spotted  and  marked  with  white.  The 
spathe  is  of  a  rich,  pure  yellow,  and  ^orms  a  broad,  trumpet-shaped  tube  5  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  mouth. 

This  variety  is  distinct  from  any  Calla  in  cultivation,  and  makes  a  splendid  addi- 
tion to  any  collection.  It  has  received  First  Class  Certificate  from  the  Boval 
Horticultural  Society,  and  other  First  Class  Certificates  wherever  exhibited. 

We  have  secured  a  fine  lot  of  these  bulbs,  which  are  extra  strong,  measuring  4  to 
5  inches  in  circumference,  and  offer  them  at  $1 .50  to  $2.00  each. 

PITCHER  &  MANDA,''°"R?cJ!«r^-  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Mention  Amortoan  Oardonteg  wb«n  70U  write. 
ASK  TOUR  8KKD  DBAXKB  FOB'   V-^-^^^i^ 

SLUG-SHOT 

'T0;DE8TB0T 

Currant  and  Cabbage  Worms,  Potato  Bugs,  Cucumber  Fleas,  Rose 

Lice  and  Slugs,  Lice  on  Cattle.  Fowls,  Etc 
Slcjo  Shot  8t*a  U  to-dajr  tha  most  jraccaseful  general  Insecticide 
In  the  world  for  use  on  Vbgbtablbb,  Fruits  or  Flowbbs.  It  Is 
put  ap  In  various  slsed  packages  to  salt  all  wants.  We  prepare  all 
sortsor  I.vsBcnciDBS  an'l  FuxoicinE?  for  spraying  or  In  powder, 
lag  Hlldew  on  Roves  and  Gooseberries.  If  yon  have  trouble  with  Insects  or  Blights,  write  and  veviQ 
try  tobelp  you.    Send  x  postal  for  pamphlet  to  B.  HA.HMOND,  Fishkfll-«n-HadM»ii,  New  Terk. 


TRADE  MABK. 

OR  APE  DUST— Powder  for  deitroy- 


^^^  USK  THE  ^  ^^ 

'%CBAIIIPION  k^^c 

vHl  Simple,  cheap,  effectlrt; .    '  ■  r«  v«  f  1 1  "/^ 

^«Y(lnaireek."    Aak  for  fr*c  bv>*^k,    'MiTt 

i    CHAMPION  MILK  COOIER  COMPANY 

61  Bank  St..  Cortland,  S.  Y. 

Mention  American  CkrAening  w(hen  70a  wrtte. 


Mention  Amorlcan  Oardenlnf  when  jroa  write. 


Hi 


^0, 


;'4D00"  FIBRE. 


...THE  COMPLBTB... 

BOOK  CBTfLOSDE 

We  have  just  issued  the  most  Select  and 
Complete  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Horticul- 
tural and  Allied  Subjects,  ever  published. 
The  catalogues  of  the  various  book  pub- 
lishers of  this  country  as  well  as  of  Europe, 
have  been  carefully  gone  through,  and  such 
works  taken  therefrom  as  were  considered 
suitable  for  our  patrons. 

This  catalogue  contains  96  pages,  and 
embraces 


.BOOKS 


for 


The    Lover  of    Plants   and 

Flowers 
The  Fruit  Grower 
The  Nurseryman 
The  Private  Gardener 
The  Market  Gardener 
The  Seedsman 
The  Farmer 
The  Poultry  Keeper 
The  Student  of  Botanv,  En- 
tomology and  Ornltnology 

and  the  Student  of  Nature  In  general,  In  fact 

BOOKS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

interested  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
rural  economy. 

A  select  clubbing  list  of  periodicals,  home 
and  foreign,  is  also  furnished,  through  which 
a  considerable  saving  may  be  effected  in 
their  purchase. 

This  handy  catalogue  will  be  sent  on 
application,  accompanied  by  a  two-cent 
stamp.    Address 

A.  T.  BE  U  MRE  PT8.  AU  PUB.  00.  Ul 

P.  O.  Box  1607,  New  York. 


A  New  Pottinfl:  Material. 
A  Perfect  Substitute  for 
Earth.         z         : 

BOTH    MEAT    A SB 
DRINK    TO    PI. ANTS. 

▼iv^  Drooping  Plants,  strenf thens  the  weak  and  nourishes  the  stronir ;  above  all,  tt 
>iub" 


jcentrated  ''Jadoo"  Liquid. 


tncreaseajtbe  else,  causes  greater  profusion  ol  bloom,  and  heightens  ihe  Color  of  all  Flowers. 
SIMPLY    INVALUABLE    IN    POT   CULTURE. 

f^s'tSitSUridd^e.  THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO. 

8f1-8f3-8f5    Falrmount   Avenue,    PHILADELPHIA,    PENN. 

Meotton  Amerlesii  OarAenlnir  when  foin  wrlt#. 


nil?- 


If  we  could  teach  the 
Indians 
to  USE 
It  would  quickly  civilize  them 


SAPOLIO 


Mention  American  Garden  in  g  when  jou  write. 


CultivAtton  is  the  A>rno^e 
A   WSEKL7   JOURNAL   DEVOTED   TO   OARDBHIHO   AND   FRUIT   CULTURE   Dl   THE   OPEN   AND   UNDER   GLASS. 


VOL.   XVIII.    NO.  126. 
•eaawB*  •raita  vol.  li. 


NEW  YORK,   MAY  22,    1897. 


6  gknts  a  Copy. 

01.00  A  YKAN 
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The  American  Cowslip. 

DB.   N.   li.   BBITTON, 
Director-iu-Chief  N.  Y.  Botanical  Garden. 
This  plant  was  apparently  first  made  known  by  Plukenet, 
who  in  his  Almageetrum  Botanicam,  of  1692,  page  62,  describes 
it  as  **  Auricula  ursi 
virginiana,       fioribus 
boraginis  Instar   ros- 
tratis,        cyclaminum 
more  replexis,'*  thus 
early  recognizing   Its 
affinity  with  Cyclamen. 
He  figures  it  at  plate 
77,  fig.  6,  of  his  Phyto- 
grapbia,     issued    the 
preceedlng  year.    He 
says  it  was  collected 

by    Banister    in    Vir- 
ginia,    and    by    him 

transmitted    to    Eng- 
land. 
Philip  MiUer,  in  the 

early  editions  of   his 

Gardener's  Dictionary 

states    that    Banister 

sent  it  to  Dr.  Comp- 
ton.  Lord  Bishop   of 

London,  in  whose  cur- 
ious garden  he  saw  it 

growing  in   1709.     In 

the    sixth    edition  of 

his    Dictionary  (1752) 

Miller    published   Ca- 

tesby's  name  Meadla 

for  the  genus;     this 

was  in   honor  of  Dr. 

Richard  Mead,  Phys- 
ician to  the  King ;  two 

years  later  (1754)  Ca- 

tesby's  name  was  pub- 
lished also  by  Edwards 

who  edited  the  second 

^edition    of    Catesby*s 

"  Natural  History  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the  Bahamalslands," 
and  at  page  1,  plate  1,  of  the  appendix  we  find  an  interesting 

-description  and  good  figure  of  the  tooth-leaved  form  of  the 

plant. 

Meadia  has  not  been  used  by  many  authors,  for  Linnsus  in 
"*  Nova  Plantarum  Genera  *'  (1751),  and  in  the  first  edition  of 
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*' Species  Plantarum"  (1758),  used  for  it  a  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  some  other  plant,  viz.,  Dodecatheon  (twelve  Gods). 
The  adopted  laws  of  botanical  nomenclature,  which  do  not 
recognize  generic  or  specific  names  published  before  the  issue 
of  the  first  edition  of  Species  Plantarum,  call  for  the  maintain- 
ance  of  Dodecatheon.  The  name  Meadia  has,  howev  er  been  used 

for  the  genus  by  sev- 
eral botanists,  nota- 
bly Miller  (1759,  1768) ; 
Crantz  (1766) ;  Kuntze 
(1891);  Greene  (1894). 
Dodecatheon  Meadia 
early  became  a  favor- 
ite, and  was  widely 
cultivated  and  fre- 
quently  illustrated. 
Among  the  older  fig- 
ures may  be  specially 
cited.  Botanical  Mag- 
azine plate  12 ;  Sweet's 
British  Flower  Gar- 
den, vol.  2,  plate  60  (a 
form  with  laciniate 
leaves) ;  Loddiges* 
Botanical  Cabinet,  No. 
1489  (a  white  fiowered 
form) ;  Botanical  Mag- 
azine, plate  3d22  (as 
D.  i  ntegri  folium 
Michxaux,  the  entire- 
leaved  form).  It  has 
recently  been  figured 
in  Meehans'  Monthly 
(vol.  4,  plate  5),  where 
a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  it  may  be 
found.  It  is  stated 
by  some  authors  that 
Catesby  published  the 
name  Meadia  in  1743, 
in  the  first  edition  of 
♦'Natural  History  of 
Carolina, "  but  this 
appears  to  be  an  error. 
It  has  been  maintained  by  many  authors  that  there  Is  but  a 
single  species  of  Dodecatheon,  but  that  position  Is  evidently 
very  far  from  the  truth.  The  typical  species  naturally  in- 
habits moist  oUttB  and  prairies  from  Pennsylvania  to  Bfanitoba, 
Georgia,  and  Texas ;  it  is  possible  that  this  may  yet  be  separ- 
ated  into  other  species;  especially  noteworthy  in  this  regard 
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Is  a  rare  plant  rangring  from  Illinois  to 
Texas,  the  D.  Meadia  Frenchii,  Vasey 
(1891),  which  has  leaves  abruptly  nar- 
rowed, or  cordate,  at  the  base,  and  Is, 
perhaps,  the  D.  cordatum  of  Rafinesque 
in  Atlantic  Journal,  pp.  179.  180  (1833). 
where  that  versatile  author  described 
ten  others  from  regions  within  the  now 
known  range  of  D.  Meadia.  none  of 
which  are  probably  specifically  differ- 
ent. It  has  recently  been  suggested, 
however,  that  the  plant  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountain  region,  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  Georgia,  may,  perhaps,  be 
different  from  that  of  the  prairies. 

When  we  pass  from  eastern  North 
America  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gion and  beyond  we  find,  however,  that 
there  is  a  marked  differentiation  of  the 
genus  into  specific  types.  The  first  of 
these,  historically,  was  described  by 
Chamisso  and  Schlechtendahl  (Linna- 
ea.  Vol.  1,  p.  217,  1826),  from  the  Island 
of  St.  Lorenz,  in  Behring  Sea,  whence 
It  extends  to  the  Alaskan  coa^t  and 
islands. 

Hasker,  1834.  made  known  D.  denta- 
turn,  from  the  Northwest. 

Dodecatheon  Hendersoni  was  de- 
scribed by  Asa  Gray,  in  1886,  ranging 
from  California  to  Idaho  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Dodecatheon  Jeffreyl,  Moore,  from 
California,  was  described  in  1865. 

Nuttall.  in  1856.  described  D.  ellipti- 
cum.  from  California. 

Between  the  years  1888  and  1896. 
Greene  has  described  ten  species  from 
the  western  parts  of  the  continent. 

D.  tetrandrum,  from  Oregon  and 
Washington,  was  described  by  Suko- 
dorf  in  1895. 

A  species  apparently  different  from 
all  the  rest,  collected  last  year  by  Mr. 
Heller  in  Idaho,  is  about  to  be  de- 
scribed. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  all  the 
western  plants  difter  specifically  from 
the  eastern  D.  Meadia.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  differing  among  themselves 
by  features  of  the  subterranean  parts, 
some  having  a  perpendicular  tap-root, 
others  a  horizontal  or  ascending,  often 
bulb-bearing,  root-stock;  others  still  a 
more  short  vertical  crown.  The  fo- 
liage furnishes  distinguishing  charac- 
ters, and  also  the  flowers  and  capsules. 
Yet  from  the  known  variability  of  D. 
Meadia  it  is.  perhaps,  to  be  suspected 
that  some  of  the  described  western 
species  and  varieties  are  but  forms  or 
conditions  of  each  other  and  very  much 
close,  comparative  work  on  living  spec- 
imens must  still  be  done  to  establish 
or  destroy  their  claim  to  names. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  grow  a  consid- 
erable number  of  these  interesting  and 
critical  plants  from  seed  or  from  roots 
collected  in  their  native  haunts,  and  to 
be  able  to  communicate  to  you  sucl^  re- 
sults as  may  be  obtained. 


FovciBg  Tomatoes. 

(To  S.  S.)— This  subject  has  been  very 
fully  discussed  In  previous  issues  during 
both  last  winter  and  the  one  before. 
Methods  and  varieties  can  be  found  by 
reference  to  last  annual  index.  In  due 
season  the  subject  will  again  have  place 
in  these  columns. 

LoM  of  Color  by  Plants. 

(To  A.  M.)— While  a  plant  may  lose  its 
color  on  account  of  there  being  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  food,  that  cannot  be  said 
to  be  the  only  cause.  Indeed,  the  same 
manifestation  can  be  observed  when 
there  Is  a  surplus  of  food  available. 
Agaln^  light  is  a  necessity  to  plants,  is 
indeed  food  for  them,  and  if  deprived  of 
a  proper  supply  loss  of  color  ensues.  The 
cause  of  loss  of  color  may,  therefore,  be 
said  to  be  Indigestion  or  lack  of  material 
to  digest,  but  more  likely  the  former. 

Satisfy  is  Woody. 

For  many  years  past  our  salsify,  or  oys- 
ter plant,  has  had  a  woody  fibre  running 
through  the  root,  so  that  it  has  been  un- 
fit to  eat.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  and 
how  can  it  be  prevented.— MRS.  D.  R.  H. 

The  cause  of  the  hardness  is  no  doubt 
due  to  an  absence  of  food  for  the  plant 
and  to  the  soil  being  so  hard  that  its 
root  does  not  grow  easily.  The  land  evi- 
dently needs  deeper  and  more  thorough 
cultivation.  This  had  better  be  done  In 
the  fall,  and  at  the  same  time  manure 
heavily. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Herbs — ^All  herbs  may  be  sown  out 
doors  now,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  most 
extreme  North. 

For  Snocesslon. — Sow  peas,  bush 
beans. 

lilma  beans  sown  now  will,  with 
steady  warmth,  give  best  crops. 

Okra. — Sow  now.  where  the  plants 
are  to  remain,  in  rows  three  feet  apart. 

Corn. — Sow  now  for  general  crop. 
Stowell's  Evergreen  and  Early  Mam- 
moth are  excellent  varieties;  the  Coun- 
try Gentleman  is  smaller,  but  more  de- 
licious. 

Sqnasli,  Pumpkin. — It  is  often  the 
custom  in  many  gardens  to  sow  these 
among  the  com.  for  lack  of  sufficient 
ground.  But  in  this  broad  land  it 
should  not  very  often  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  practice.  In  such  cases, 
however,  as  circumstances  compel  that 
course,  it  is  better  to  plant  the  corn 
farther  apart  than  is  ordinarily  done. 
In  open  ground  plant  few  seeds  in  hills, 
six  to  eight  feet  apart,  and  the  small 
bush  varieties  about  four  feet  apart 
thinning  them  out  to  three  best  plants 
per  hill. 

Insects.— This  is  the  time  to  look  out 
for  the  many  insects,  slugs  and  files 
that  attack  vegetation,  for  no  matter 
how  good  the  seed  or  how  carefully 
planted,  success  cannot  be  assured 
with  protection  from  their  depreda- 
tions. Those  unacquainted  with  their 
different  habits  should  take  pains  to 
get  a  knowledge  of  their  life  histories 
before  success  in  combating  them  can 
be  assured.  There  are  two  general  di- 
visions of  them— the  chewer  and  the 
sucker.  The  chewer  is  the  one  that 
eats  up  the  leaves  (as  the  potato  bug 
and  the  caterpillars)  and  can  easily  be 
destroyed  by  poison.  The  sucker  class 
embraces  such  as  the  green  and  black 
fiy.  squash  bug  and  scale.  They  de- 
stroy the  vitality  of  the  planU  attacked 
by  the  use  of  a  long  beak,  which  they 
push  into  the  tissue,  and  through  this 
absorbing  the  sap.  This  class  of  in- 
sects cannot  be  reached  with  poison; 
kerosene  emulsion  is  generally  used  to 
destroy  them.  For  the  green  worm  on 
cabbage  or  caullfiower.  use  Slug  Shot; 
for  green  fly  use  tobacco  dust,  or  they 
may  be  checked  by  spraying  with  hot 
water,  in  which  a  tablespoonful  of  com- 
mon salt  to  two  gallons  of  water  is 
dissolved.  It  is  difficult  to  kill  the 
squash  bug  by  spraying,  but  when  the 
bugs  are  quite  young,  before  the  hard 
shell  is  formed,  they  may  be  destroyed 
by  the  use  of  the  kerosene  emulsion. 
Go  over  the  young  vines  often  and 
hand-pick  all  old  bugs  that  can  be 
found;  also  the  clusters  of  eggs  that 
may  be  hatching  on  the  leaves;  this  is 
the  surest  remedy.  For  the  striped 
lady  bug,  dust  fresh  air-slaked  lime.  • 
As  a  preventative  of  the  onion  maggot 
while  the  plants  are  from  three  to  six 
inches  high,  dust  with  fresh  lime,  soot 
or  any  similar  material,  thus  making 
the  bed  too  disagreeable  for  the  onion 
fly  to  lay  its  eggs,  and  it  will  then  seek 
pastures  new. 

Sot  Out  Tender  'Plants.-~On  warm, 
dull  days  set  out  all  tender  subjects. 
Plant  a  few  tomatoes  in  a  warm  situa- 
tion for  early  crop;  a  south  wall  is  ex- 
cellent. Set  two  feet  apart,  two  main 
stems  to  grow  and  train  up  the  wall, 
keeping  off  all  laterals.  In  the  open 
ground  they  should  be  given  some  sup- 
port to  protect  the  fruit  from  the 
ground.  Egg  plants  should  be  planted 
in  rows  two  by  three  feet,  in  well-pre- 
pared, rich  soil.  Keep  a  few  plants  in 
reserve  for  second  planting  in  case  of 
loss  by  cold,  wet  weather. 

Set  Out  Peppers. — ^These  plants,  if 
grown  in  pots,  will  grow  on  imchecked; 
if  otherwise,  with  few  roots;  should  be 
protected  from  strong  sun  until  estab- 
lished.   Cultivate  often. 

W.  M.  EDWARDS.  N.  Y. 

Indiana  Hortlcnltnral  Soeiety.— -This 

body  will  hold  its  mid-summer  meet- 
ing at  Pendleton.  Madison  County,  on 
June  15  and  16. 


The  Fruit  Qardeo. 

Plnin  Cnrcnllo. — ^Don't  depend  on 
killing  the  curculio  by  what  you  did 
for  the  trees  last  week,  but  examine 
the  trees  and  fruit  in  the  early  moni< 
ing.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the 
insect  you  may  look  quite  some  time 
before  detecting  it,  if  perchance  it  be 
not  very  numerous,  for  it  is  very  much 
the  color  of  plum  wood— a  slaty  gray— 
and  is  often  taken  for  a  rough  bit  of 
bark.  The  quickest  mode  is  to  examine 
the  fruit  for  the  insect's  trade  mark— 
a  crescent-shaped  scar  in  the  flesh  of 
the  fruit — finding  that,  procure  a  white 
sheet  or  some  canvas  and  spread  un- 
der the  tree,  then  take  a  slat  of  wood, 
padded  slightly  on  one  end.  place  this 
quietly  against  the  upper  part  of  the 
trunk,  if  the  tree  is  small,  and  with  i 
small  hatchet  strike  the  other  end  of 
the  slat  sharply,  so  that  you  Jar  the 
tree  or  branch  strongly  at  the  first  clip, 
for  Mr.  Curculio  will  take  a  firmer  grip 
and  be  ready  to  hold  on  at  the  second 
blow.  Destroy  all  beetles  that  drop. 
This,  the  process  of  Jarring  the  treea 
must  be  persisted  In  every  morning  be- 
fore the  sun  gets  strong  and  warm,  nn- 
til  no  beetles  can  be  found.  There  are, 
on  the  market,  many  devices  for  catch- 
ing the  curculio.  and  such  are  used  tai 
the  large  orchards,  but  in  all  the  gen- 
eral principle  is  the  same — ^Jarring  of 
the  trees.  Chickens  are  a  good  addi- 
tion to  the  plum  yard,  and  if  tame  get 
very  much  Interested  in  the  jarring 
process,  making  the  sheet  hardly  nec- 
essary. 

Strawberries.— Where  these  are 
grown  for  home  use  and  the  ground 
has  been  cultivated  so  far.  a  mulching 
of  some  kind  should  be  placed  under 
the  fruit— salt  hay  or  pine  needles  be- 
ing, perhaps,  the  two  best.  Do  not.  In 
any  way.  give  an  indication  of  stable 
to  the  strawberry  patch  at  this  time 
Clean  straw  Is  all  right,  but  Imagina- 
tion is  all  powerful  at  times. 

J.  HOLLOWAT.  U  L 


Chrysanthemums. 

Summer  <^iiartera  for  Pot  Flaati. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
plants  are  better  inside  all  the  season 
There  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  furi- 
ous thunderstorms  and  winds  nor  wlU 
they  suffer  as  they  did  outside  last 
year,  when  plants  were  waterlogged  for 
weeks  at  a  time.  If.  however,  there  to 
no  help  for  It  and  they  have  to  go  out- 
side, why  the  sooner  the  better  now, 
standing  them  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  as 
sheltered  a  position  as  possible.  If  i 
house  be  at  disposal  clean  out  the  soli 
from  the  benches  and  stand  in  the 
plants,  giving  each  plenty  of  room; 
then  bajik  up  well  all  round  the  pot 
with  coal  ashes,  which  will  keep  the 
roots  cool;  probably  one  of  the  most 
Important  things  in  the  blazing  sum- 
mer sun.  If  the  glass  can  be  easily  re- 
moved from  the  sides  it  will  be  a  great 
help,  and  the  bottom  ventilators  should 
be  thrown  open  and  left  so  to  keep  the 
current  of  cool  air  blowing  through  un- 
derneath. 

Cattliiffs_Where  these  are  being 
taken  for  bench  work  it  will  pay  to  go 
to  a  little  extra  trouble  in  making 
them,  and  if  the  bottom  eyes  are  re- 
moved it  will  mean  a  good  deal  less 
bother  with  suckers  later  on. 

lVaterin«_Plants  of  strong  rootinj 
sorts  like  Mrs.  Twombly  need  juw 
about  twice  as  much  water  as  weaker 
growers,  like  Helen  Bloodgood  (a  beau- 
tiful pink  by  the  way).  Water  each 
variety  In  proportion  to  Its  needa— C. 
TOTTY.  N.  J. 

Inseets  and  Mildew  on  ChryMnthemaini< 

What  is  the  best  means  of  deatroytog 
and  preventing  further  attacks  of  uoe 
and  worms  on  chrysanthemums?  Snomo 
they  be  sprayed  and  how?  What  win 
prevent  mildew.— SUBSCRIBER.  ^^       - 

Tobacco  dust  sprinkled  on  will  drive  on 
the  worms  and  lice.  Mildew  is  usu^ 
caused  by  improper  water  supply,  so  noi 
knowing  more  of  your  treatment  ^^.^^ 
dltlons.  cannot  advise  further.  R^"J"Jl 
cultural  directions  for  chrysanthemum* 
as  they  appear  in  these  columna 
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Destructive  Insects  and  Methods 
for  ControUing  Them.— VI. 

PROF.  W.  O.  JOHNSON. 

The  Apple-tree  Borers. 

The  apple  tree  borers,  both  native 
American  insects,  are  very  formidable 
enemies  to  apple  trees.  One  is  known 
AS  the  flat-headed  borer  ajid  the  other 
a.s  the  round-headed  borer. 

Wlmt  Headed  Morer. 

The  former  is  a  much  more  com- 
mon insect  than  the  latter  and  inhabits 
alike  the  frosty  regions  of  the  North, 
the  great  West  and  the  sunny  South. 
It  is  a  very  active  creature  and  seems 
to  deiigrht  to  bask  in  the  sunshine, 
running:  up  and  down  the  bark  of  the 
tree  with  great  rapidity,  but  quickly 
taking  wing  if  any  attempt  to  capture 
It  be  made. 

The  adult  beetle  shown  in  the  figure 
measures  from  three-eighths  to  half  an 
inch  or  more  in  length.  It  is  of  a  flat- 
tish,  oblong  form  and  of  a  shining, 
greenish-black  color,  each  of  its  wing 
cases  having  three  raised  lines,  the 
outer  two  interrupted  by  two  impressed 
spots  of  a  brassy  color,  dividing  each 
wing  into  three  nearly  equal  portions. 
The  underside  of  the  body  and  the  legs 
shine  like  burnished  copper. 

It  makes  its  first  appearance  the  last 
of  April  or  very  early  in  May  in  Mary- 
land; farther  north  it  is  not  seen  until 
June  and  July.  The  eggs  are  deposited 
early  in  the  summer  in  the  crevices 
and  under  the  scales  of  the  bark,  being 
fastened  in  place  by  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance. The  larva,  or  worm,  hatches 
in  a  few  days  and  bores  through  the 
bark  to  the  sapwood,  in  which  it  cuts 
broad,  flat  channels,  and  sometimes 
completely  girdles  the  tree.  As  it  de- 
velops it  bores  more  deeply  into  the 
solid  wood,  and  when  full  grown  (See 
Fl^rure)  approaches  the  surface  again. 
Wheii  ready  to  transform  it  gnaws  par- 
tially through  the  bark  and  then  casts 
Its  larval  skin.  About  a  fortnight  later 
the  adult  beetle  emerges  by  gnawing 
through  the  bark. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  beetle, 
but  very  different  from  the  one  Just 
described,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  ref- 
erence to  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tloiis.  This  is  also  a  widely-distributed 
insect.  It  appears  early  in  the  summer 
and  deposits  Its  eggs  on  the  tree  trunk 
in  or  under  the  bark,  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  ground,  frequently  plac- 
in«r  them  Just  above  the  surface  or  even 
below  it,  where  the  ground  is  cracked 
around  the  tree.  The  eggs  hatch  in  a 
few  days  and  the  young  worms  gnaw 
their  way  Into  the  inner  bark  or  sap- 
wood,  where  they  feed  throughout  the 
season.  As  winter  approaches  they  fre- 
quently burrow  down  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  where  they  remain 
until  spring,  when  they  begin  to  work 
upwards,  and  gnaw  their  way  still 
deeper  into  the  body  of  the  trunk,  cut- 
ting cylindrical  channels  in  every  di- 
rection. Late  in  the  summer  they  bore 
upwards  and  outward  to  the  bark,  lin- 
ing their  cavities  at  the  end  of  their 
burrows,  with  a  dust-like  casting,  and 
there  rest  until  spring. 

The  full-grown  larva  is  about  an  inch 
long,  has  no  feet,  is  whitish,  with  a 
chsetnut-brown  head  and  black  Jaws, 
as  stiown  in  our  illustration.  It  then 
changes  to  the  dormant  chrysalis, 
which  is  a  little  lighter  in  color  than 
the  larva.  The  adult  beetle  emerges 
about  a  fortnight  later.  It  eats  a  hole 
through  the  bark  with  its  strong  Jaws 
and  comes  forth  to  continue  its  depre- 
dationa  Frpm  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
three  years  are  required  for  the  devel- 
opment of  this  insect. 

Bemedles. 

One  might  reasonably  suppose 
that  the  larvae  of  both  these  beetles  in 
their  snug  retreats  would  be  safe  from 
the  attacks  of  outside  foes,  but  they 
are  hunted  and  devoured  by  woodpeck- 
ers and  also  attacked  by  insect  para- 
sites.     Healthy    and    well-established 


trees  are  not  so  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
these  borers  as  are  sickly  or  newly- 
transplanted  ones. 

All  trees  should  be  carefully  exam- 
ined early  in  the  fall,  when  the  young 
larvae,  if  present,  may  often  be  de- 
tected by  the  discoloration  of  the  bark, 
which  sometimes  has  a  flattened  and 
dried  appearance,  or  by  the  sap  exud- 
ing, or  by  the  presence  of  the  sawdust- 
like castings.  Whenever  such  indica- 
tions are  seen  the  parts  should  at  once 
be  cut  into  with  a  knife  and  tie  in- 
truder destroyed.  Those  which  have 
burrowed  deeply  may  sometimes  be 
reached  by  a  short  wire  thrust  into 
their  holes,  or  by  cutting  away  the 
bark  at  the  upper  end  of  the  chamber, 
and  pouring  scalding  water  into  the 
opening,  so  that  it  may  soak  through 
the  castings  and  penetrate  to  the  in- 


Pia  105.— Plat-headed  Apple-tree  Borer. 

Among  the  preventive  measures,  al- 
kaline washes  or  solutions  are  prob- 
ably the  most  efflclent.  Soft  soap,  re- 
duced to  the  consistency  of  thick  paint 
by  the  addition  of  a  strong  solution  of 
washing  soda  in  water,  is,  perhaps,  as 
good  a  formula  ar  can  be  suggested; 
this  should  be  applied  to  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  especially  about  the  base  or 
collar,  and  also  extended  upwards  to 


Fio.  106  —Round-headed  Apple-tree  Borer 

the  crotches,  where  the  main  branches 
have  their  origin.  If  applied  during 
the  morning  of  a  warm  day  it  will  dry 
in  a  few  hours  and  form  a  tenacious 
coating,  not  easily  dissolved  by  rain. 
The  application  should  be  made  late  in 
May  or  early  in  June  and  a  second 
time  early  in  July. 

Trees,  the  trunks  of  which  have  been 
thoroughly  white- washed,  are  not,  as 
a  rule,  badly  attacked  by  these  borers. 
Where  whale  oil  soap  can  be  obtained 
it  will  be  found  more  effective  than  the 
soft  soap. 

Md.  Ag.  Col.  &  Exp.  Sta. 


The  Violet  for  Rhode  Island. Re- 

cently  a  vote  was  taken  in  the  schools 
of  the  State  for  a  State  flower.  The 
whole  number  of  ballots  cast  was  42,- 
209.  The  ten  largest  votes  are  as  fol- 
lows: Violet,  10,013;  rose,  7,163;  pansy, 
5,275;  pink,  4,897;  arbutus,  4.317;  golden- 
rod,  3,248;  water  lily,  3,049;  lily,  1,548; 
daisy,  1,398;  buttercup,  1,361. 


Coal  Ashes. 

Are  sifted  hard  coal  ashes  a  good  fertili- 
zer for  strawberry,  raspberry  and  black- 
berry plants?— SUBSCRIBER. 

All  that  coal  ashes  could  do  for  such 
crops  Would  be  to  lighten  or  drain  the 
soil.  The  percentage  of  plant  food  pres- 
ent is  very  small. 


Picking  tlie  Berry  Crop. 

How  the  Large  Growers  Do  It. 

Oheoks  Given. 

As  we  pay  the  same  price  for 
picking  all  small  fruits,  our  system  of 
keeping  account  of  the  work  done  is 
very  simple,  and  we  consider  it  a«  sat- 
isfactory as  any  that  could  be  adopted. 
We  use  printed  cards,  1x2  inches,  with 
our  name  printed  on  one  side  and  the 
number  of  quarts  it  represents  beneath 
it.  We  have  these  tickets  printed  on 
differently  colored  card  so  as  to  avoid 
mistakes,  which  might  occur  were  all 
values  of  one  color.  As  we  carry  our 
fruit  in  carriers  holding  six  quarts 
each,  we  have  a  large  proportion  of  our 
cards  with  this  number.  Thus,  in 
printing  1,000  cards  we  would  have 
about  500  six-quart,  100  one-quart,  100 
two-quart,  and  200  flve-quart.  We  also 
have  some  50-quart  and  some  100-quart 
tickets,  for  which  the  smaller  ones  are 
exchanged  each  day.  We  carry  the 
tickets  in  a  wooden  box  divided  on  the 
same  principle  as  a  money  till,  keeping 
together  all  cards  of  the  same  number. 
In  this  way  we  lose  no  time  in  getting 
the  card  wanted.  Of  course,  this  sys- 
tem is  the  old  one.  but  until  we  see 
something  better  than  any  we  yet 
know  of,  we  will  make  no  change. 

The  pickers  hold  their  tickets  until 
the  season  is  over  and  then  exchange 
them  for  the  value  they  represent.  We 
often  pay  our  pickers  as  they  need 
money  for  a  part  of  their  tickets,  tak- 
ing up  at  the  time  the  number  for  which 
they  are  paid.  Thus  we  have  no  dis- 
puting over  accounts,  for  each  picker 
keeps  his  own  book,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  tickets  he  holds.  There  is 
no  more  danger  of  pickers  cheating  in 
this  way  than  others,  as  there  are  only 
two  ways  to  do  it;  they  must  either 
steal  the  tickets  from  you  or  have  a 
printer  run  off  some  cards,  either  of 
which  trick  is  almost  impossible  to  do- 
without  detection.— W.  N.  SCARPP,. 
New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 
Too  Many  Varieties. 

We  use  a  system  of  tickets.  As 
our  pickers  arrive  at  the  packing  house^ 
they  are  given  two  stout  picking 
stands,  each  holding  four  full  quart 
boxes,  and  are  directed  to  report  to- 
the  field  manager,  who  assigns  them  to 
such  row  or  variety  as  desired. 

If  the  berries  are  near  the  packing 
house  they  are  brought  in  by  the  pick- 
ers direct  and  they  receive  their  tick- 
ets from  some  one  in  charge.  If  at  too- 
great  a  distance  a  large  canvas  stack 
cover  is  rigged  to  serve  as  a  temporary 
packing  house  and  is  headquarters  for 
the  time. 

Our  berries  are  assorted  by  carefully 
pouring  from  one  box  into  another  and 
gently  shaking  from  time  to  time  to 
settle  the  berries  into  place  and  are 
rounded  up  full  as  possible. 

First-grade  berries  consist  of  large, 
perfect  fruit,  and  are  designated  as 
selected.  The  second  grade.  No.  1,  is 
all  good  fruit,  but  not  so  large.  Our 
pickers  are  instructed  to  throw  away 
all  berries  that  are  too  soft  or  inferior, 
to  pick  each  berry  by  itself,  leaving  a 
portion  of  the  stem  on,  and  not  to  pull 
them  off  in  any  case  or  bruise  them. 
With  a  good  man  in  the  field  to  look 
after  them,  the  proportion  of  culls  in 
the  packing  house  is  not  large.  We  de- 
mand good,  honest  work  and  are  al- 
ways ready  to  redeem  the  tickets  or 
discharge  pickers  at  a  moment's  no- 
ttice,  but  have  never  had  any  difficulty 
in  that  direction  worth  mentioning,  nor 
has  It  been  hard  to  find  plenty  of  pick- 
ers. 

As  a  commercial  grower,  I  have  long 
since  felt  the  disadvantage  of  fruiting 
so  many  sorts  necessary  in  connection 
with  the  plant  trade  and  for  some 
years  I  have  overcome  this  difficulty  in 
a  measure  by  allowing  the  country  peo- 
ple for  miles  around  to  come  and  pick 
for  their  own  use  In  the  height  of  har- 
vest at  a  low  price  per  quart.  This 
plan  makes  a  sort  of  factory  of  our 
premises  for  the  time,  but  is  quite  suc- 
cessful In  working  off  odds  and  ends  of 
rows  that  were  left  to  fruit  after  the 
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plant  season.  Our  regular  pickers  re- 
main with  us  throughout  the  season, 
while  the  number  of  those  who  come  to 
pick  from  four  to  six  quarts  to  as  many 
bushels  for  their  own  use  Is  sometimes 
so  great  as  to  crowd  out  many  tran- 
sients who  would  otherwise  pick  for 
us.  Our  own  pickers  work  on  the 
firmer  sorts  that  have  to  be  marketed 
at  some  distance. 

With  the  advent  of  some  of  our  newer 
varieties,  I  think  I  can  see  a  great  dis- 
carding of  many  older  ones,  especially 
for  this  latitude,  in  the  near  future. 
We  are  certainly  making  great  strides 
towards  perfection,  and  with  such  helps 
for  the  ftnit  grower  and  special  farmer 
as  The  American  Gardening,  the  future 
Is  encouraging.  It  requires  little  in- 
sight to  see  that  American  Gardening 
is  at  least  of  double  value  to  all  in  our 
line,  as  compared  to  what  it  was  even 
one  year  ago.— C.  N.  FLANSBURGH, 
Leslie,  Mich. 

A  Graphic  Punched  Ticket. 

One-half  the  battle  of  success  in 
the  strawberry-growing  business  is  the 
gathering  of  the  fruit,  getting  it  to 
market,  and  your  money  in  return. 

Those  who  make  a  specialty  of  grow- 
ing fancy  fruit  for  a  fancy  and  appre- 
ciative market,  in  order  to  advance  or 
maintain  their  reputation,  must  of  a 
necessity  look  very  carefully  after  thia 
branch  of  the  industry. 

There  must  be  a  perfect  understand- 
ing between  you  and  your  pickers;  they 
must  understand  that  their  success 
largely  is  dependent  upon  your  suc- 
cess;  that  their  employer  is  perfectly 


before  commencing  work.  These  rules 
and  the  strict  enforcement  of  them  be- 
come a  necessity  in  a  well-regulated 
business  of  considerable  extent. 

All  the  very  fancy  fruit  is  gathered 
by  those  who  are  working  on  my  time, 
as  I  find  that  there  is  an  inclination 
among  all  those  who  pick  by  the  quart 
to  slight  the  care  necessary  for  the 
proper  handling  of  such  fruits.  Wo- 
men, I  have  said,  were  more  largely 
employed  by  me  as  berry  pickers;  there 
is,  however,  one  very  serious  objection 
to  them.  The  long  skirts,  which  are  in 
fashion  at  the  present  time  among 
country  women,  are  a  source  of  great 
annoyance  and  grrief  to  me,  for  they 
smash  and  cripple  the  vines,  thus  pre- 
venting them  from  maturing  the  bal- 
ance of  the  crop.  The  demands  of 
fashion  and  the  natural  modesty  of 
country  women,  both  of  which  I  con- 
sider my  duty  to  respect,  have  prevent- 
ed me  from  making  any  rules  that 
would  triumph  over  this  objection,  and 
obhge  them  to  adopt  a  more  conven- 
ient and  a  less  expensive  (to  me)  attire. 
However,  I  have  hopes  for  the  future. 

In  keeping  account  with  the  pickers 
who  are  paid  by  the  hour  or  quart,  I 
make  use  of  a  ticket  as  here  shown: 
H  stands  for  hour  or  hours;  the  num- 
bers 1,  0,  2,  3  are  the  figures  from  which 
the  price  per  hour  is  punched;  the  fig- 
ures 1,  3,  5,  H*  M  are  for  the  number  of 
the  hours;  2,  IH*  1  are  the  different 
prices  paid  per  quart.  The  number  of 
quarts  picked  at  a  certain  price  is  rep- 
resented by  the  numbers  at  the  right, 
as  punched  on  the  right-hsjid  of  the 
number    or    numbers.     W    represents 
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capable  of  perceiving  and  appreciating 
the  value  of  an  honest  and  faithful  ser- 
vice, and  that  policy  alone  should  be  a 
sufilcient  incentive  to  its  performance. 
As  you  must  largely  depend  upon  wo- 
men to  gather  your  fancy  fruit,  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  their  nature  and 
A  little  tact  goes  a  great  way.  There 
is  no  class  more  susceptible  to  the  in- 
fluences of  praise  and  flattery  than  the 
average  young  woman.  Her  nature  re- 
<iuires  it,  and  though  she  may  be  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  motive  that 
prompts  its  utterance,  she  can  no  more 
resist  its  influences  or  effect  upon  her 
AS  the  subject  than  we  can  resist  the 
mighty  power  of  the  incoming  tide  of 
the  ocean.  There  can  possibly  be  no 
harm  in  it,  if  it  has  no  baser  object 
than  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  ser- 
vice. 

I  have  some  pickers  who  stay  with 
me  through  the  whole  season  of  small- 
fruit  gathering.  These  I  generally  hire, 
by  the  week  and  board  them  on  my 
farm,  so  that  I  can  have  them  at  all 
times  at  a  moment's  call.  These  gather 
All  my  fruit,  with  the  help  of  my  fam- 
ily, and  occasionally  the  hired  men, 
with  the  exception  of  about  three 
weeks  in  the  rush  of  the  strawberry 
picking,  when  I  am  obliged  to  have 
very  much  more  help. 

I  always  try  to  manage  to  first  call 
xip  my  reserve  force  of  the  experienced 
pickers  living  nearest  at  hand.  Chil- 
•dren  under  the  age  of  fifteen  I  am  very 
chary  about  letting  into  my  fields  till 
near  the  time  of  the. last  pickings;  they 
demand  too  much  looking  after.  We 
iiometimes  let  them  come  in  by  their 
parents  being  responsible  for  them. 
We  have  rules  posted  up  in  our  pack- 
ing house  and  all  pickers  are  required 
to  make  themselves  familiar  with  them 


the  punch  holes.  To  find  the  price  per 
hour  add  the  numbers  punched  and 
place  their  sum  at  the  right  of  one.  To 
find  the  number  of  hours,  multiply  the 
number  by  its  number  of  punches  and 
add  their  products.  To  find  the  number 
of  quarts  picked  at  a  certain  price,  ap- 
ply the  rule  for  finding  the  number  of 
hours.  Thus  the  holder  of  this  ticket 
is  shown  to  have  picked  6^  hours  at  12 
cents  per  hour;  12  quarts  at  2  cents  per 
quart,  and  29  at  1  cent. 

I  have  no  other  way  in  keeping  ac- 
count with  my  pickers,  who  pick  by  the 
hour  or  quart.  I  require  all  my  pickers 
to  mark  their  initials  on  the  boxes  they 
fill,  so  that  when  I  cannot  inspect  their 
work  in  the  field,  if  I  should  find  trou- 
ble in  the  grading  or  in  the  filling  of 
the  baskets,  I  know  whom  tc  call  to 
account.  On  these  tickets  I  record  at 
noon  the  work  done  in  the  morning, 
and  that  of  the  afternoon  is  marked  at 
the  close  of  the  day.  Several  days' 
work  can  be  recorded  on  one  ticket. 
The  pickers  present  these  tickets  Satur- 
day night  or  Monday  morning  for  their 
pay,  ajid  after  being  cancelled  are  filed 
away  as  records.  When  my  men  or  I 
gather  up  the  baskets  of  berries  in  the 
fields  we  place  an  empty  basket  from 
where  we  have  taken  them,  with  the 
number  of  full  baskets  removed 
marked  upon  it  with  a  colored  pencil. 
The  pickers  must  bring  in  these  empty 
baskets  with  what  they  may  have  over 
at  close  of  their  work  to  get  the  record 
on  their  tickets.  The  price  paid  for  the 
picking  is  according  to  the  chance  to 
pick  and  the  size  of  the  fruit.  Ten 
cents  is  the  lowest  price  we  pay  pick- 
ers by  the  hour  and  fifteen  the  highest, 
according  to  the  care  anl  ability  of 
pickers.— B.  W.  WOOSTER,  Hancock, 
Maine. 


Checks  GiTcn. 

Replying  to  your  request  for  in- 
formation, we  use  for  our  pickers  berrr 
stands  with  handles  for  carrying  four 
one-quart  baskets.  When  the  pieker 
returns  with  stand  filled  we  give  him  i 
check  as  per  sample  inclosed  <a  atom 
card,  Hk%  inches,  with  figure  4  con- 
spicuously printed  on  it),  which  indi- 
cates that  he  has  picked  four  quarts. 
We  also  have  checks  with  figures  1  and 
2,  for  use  when  the  stand  Is  not  com- 
pleted. These  smaller  checks  can  be 
replaced  by  larger  ones,  or  they  can  be 
gathered  by  paying  off.  There  aie 
probably  handier  methods,  but  we  an 
very  well  satisfied  with  this  plan.- 
SAMUELi  KINSLEY  &  CO.,  Kinsley.  0. 

General  Pointers. 

As  to  our  experience  in  handling 
the  berry  crop,  we  will  enumerate  tbe 
different  points  as  briefly  as  possible. 
In  the  flrst  place,  there  ought  to  be  a 
temporary  shed  erected  as  near  the 
patch  as  possible.  This  need  not  be  w 
very  elaborately  built,  but  so  as  to  be 
easily  moved  to  the  different  patches; 
it  may  be  made  of  rough  lumber  that 
will  keep  the  sun  and  ram  from  the 
berries  while  being  packed. 

Where  large  quantities  are  raised  and 
the  berries  have  to  be  held  for  a  time 
before  they  can  be  sent  away,  avoid 
moving  as  much  as  possible  until  ther 
are  finally  sent  away.  With  aome 
growers,  as  soon  as  a  load  is  ready,  tbe 
wagon  is  started  off  with  them;  olhen 
again  have  to  hold  the  berries  until  a 
certain  time  in  the  evening  and  then 
haul  them  to  some  point  and  them- 
selves load  them  direct  on  board  tbe 
cars. 

For  long-distance  shipping,  the  ber- 
ries ought  to  be  picked  dry,  as  thoee 
picked  wet  are  more  apt  to  moold. 
Another  point,,  especially  in  straw- 
berries, is  that  they  ought  to  be  picked 
and  not  pulled,  as  too  many  berries 
are.  A  man  ought  to  notice  the  hands 
of  his  pickers.  The  one  that  pulls  wll! 
have  his  hands  all  stained.  Such  & 
one  ought  to  be  discharged  at  once,  as 
the  buyer  is  sure  to  complain  and  yoii 
are  the  loser.  In  a  patch  of  any  aiie, 
it  is  best  to  have  some  one  follow  the 
pickers  to  see  that  the  crop  is  picked 
and  handled  aright.  Let  the  packer  oc- 
casionally turn  a  box  and  praise  the 
best  picker. 

The  best  way  we  found  to  pay  off 
was  by  one  and  ten-cent  checks.  These, 
well-made,  with  your  name  stamped 
on,  will  last  for  years.  This  saves 
bookkeeping  in  the  patch,  which  is  al- 
ways troublesome.  Have  the  berries 
with  a  piece  of  stem,  discarding  all 
small  or  indifferent  fruit.  Keep  them 
as  cool  as  possible,  not  letting  the  boxes 
stay  too  long  in  the  patch,  and  ke^ 
out  of  the  sun.— R.  VINCENT,  JR..  4 
SON.  White  Marsh,  Md. 

Notes  on  the  Season. 

We  have  been  picking  berries,  of 
the  earliest  varieties,  for  market,  from 
May  1.    Prices  as  a  rule  are  lower  this  1 
year  than  ever  before. 

Our  method  of  picking  strawberries  is 
in  one-quart  boxes,  for  which  we  give  a 
one-cent  ticket.  It  is  our  aim  to  ha« 
some  men  in  the  field  to  pick  up  each 
quart  box  and  give  a  ticket  as  soon  as 
full,  so  that  the  sun  does  not  injure  the 
fruit.  In  this  way  it  takes  a  great 
many  tickets,  but  if  we  run  short  we 
exchange  a  five  or  ten -cent  ticket  for 
80  many  of  the  one-cent  onea  We 
make  every  Friday  our  pay  day. 

We  endeavor  to  have  all  our  berries 
picked  with  a  short  stem  and  boxes 
well  filled;  but  this  is  not  done  always; 
some  pickers  have  a  great  delight  in 
not  over-filling  their  boxea  Here  we 
sometimes  deduct  a  quart,  while  there 
may  be  more  than  one  due.  It  is  simpv 
to  make  them  next  time  fill  the  box 
properly.  When  boxes  come  In  fast  tne 
packers  are  too  busy  to  stop  and  fliJ 
up  boxes.  We  use  here  the  thlrty-jwj; 
quart  crates.  One  carrier  holds  tfv^. 
eight  to  sixteen  quarts  each,  ajd  ^ 
they  get  two  full  carriers  it  makef  » 
full  crate.  .. 

I       Our  season  has  been  very  dry  tor  we 
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past  six  weeks,  and  unless  we  have 
rain  In  a  few  days  the  strawberry  crop 
will  be  very  short  on  late  varieties. 

Our  earliest  berries  this  year  are 
EarUest,  Mltchel's  Early,  Darling,  Rio, 
Lady  Thompson.  The  latter  is  no 
doubt  one  of  the  best  standard  berries 
for  the  South.  It  is  early,  of  good  size 
and  shape,  with  no  erreen  tip.— THOMP- 
SON'S SONS,  Rio  Vista,  Va. 

A  PrMBlnm  Ch«ok ;  Plan  of  a  Hoqm. 

In  response  to  your  request  for 
our  experience  in  keeping  account  of 
pickers*  work  during  the  berry  season, 
we  comply  by  giving  a  description  and 
design  of  the  method  we  adopted  some 


at  once  deposits  the  fruit  on  shelf  C. 
D  shows  the  packing  and  sorting  room; 
none  of  the  fruit  gets  to  the  packer's 
hands,  until  it  has  passed  through  the 
cancelling  clerk's  hands.  B  shows  the 
shelf  upon  which  Is  placed  the  carriers 
filled  with  boxes.  To  this  point  the 
pickers  must  come  to  be  replenished 
with  boxes.  P  shows  a  doorway,  at 
which  point  the  express  company's 
wagons  and  our  own  market  wagons 
are  loaded. 

Since  adopting  this  method  we  have 
never  had  a  complaint  from  a  picker; 
in  fact,  the  hands  leave  the  tickets  en- 
tirely in  our  possession  until  one  is 
filled,  knowing  we  will  not  cancel  out 
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Le  Boy  N.  Broiii&  Sois,  Clyde,  0. 

This  ticket  ia  good  for  400  quarts,  and  is  payable  only  to  the 
person  whose  name  is  written  herein. 
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Pig.  io8— Brown  A  Sons'  Pickbr's  Check. 


five  ye&rs  ago.  Our  experience  in  this 
branch  covers  many  years,  and  until 
we  formulated  this  method  had  no  little 
trouble  and  dissatisfaction,  both  for  us 
and  for  the  pickers.  As  will  be  seen, 
the  card  holds  400  quarts,  and  is  made 
payable  only  to  the  picker,  whose  name 
is  written  therein.  If  lost  no  other 
picker  can  collect  the  pay.  These  tick- 
ets are  kept  in  a  rack,  spaced  so  that 
each  ticket  is  separate.  The  picker's 
name  is  placed  upon  a  small  card  and 
fastened    upon    the    space    occupied. 


L 
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Pig.  X09  ~Plan  of  browns*  Berry  House. 

Upon  this  ticket  rack  is  printed  this 
warning:  "See  That  Your  Ticket  is 
Cancelled!" 

The  arrangement  of  our  berry  house, 
the  accompanying  design  will  illustrate. 
It  l8  built  16x20  feet.  A  shows  a  shelf 
at  the  front  of  the  house,  at  which 
place  all  the  fruit  is  brought  by  the 
pickers.  B  shows  a  four-foot  space  in 
which  the  cancelling  clerk  Is  stationed, 
and  as  the  fruit  is  brought  in  the  clerk 
cancels  out  the  number  of  quarts,  and 


any  more,  and  on  the  other  hand,  know- 
ing we  cannot  fill  up  any  of  the  places 
already  cancelled,  so  it  Is  absolutely 
safe  for  both  parties. 

We  would  recommend  using  for  can- 
celling what  is  termed  a  conductor's 
punch,  having  some  design  not  easy  to 
duplicate.— LE  ROY  N.  BROWN  & 
SONS,  Clyde,  Ohio. 

A  Simple  Card. 

"How  do  we  manage  and  keep 
track  of  our  berry  pickers'  work?" 

First,  as  to  our  pickers:  These  we 
usually  have  engaged  some  time  be- 
fore the  berry  season  commences.  We 
employ  for  this  work  none  but  women 
and  girls  of  fourteen  years  and  over. 
We  have  no  use  for  small  children  or 
boys  in  the  berry  patch. 

How  the  work  is  done:  We  use  pick- 
ing stands  holding  four  o.  s.  wine  quart 
baskets,  the  measure  used  on  our  mar- 
ket. We  prefer  the  four-quart-sized 
stands  for  the  reason  that  berries  are 
not  kept  out  In  the  sun  as  long  as  they 
are  where  the  larger-sized  stands  are 
used. 

In  starting  the  pickers  to  work  we 
fasten  to  bach  one's  ststnd  a  card  like 
the  one  shown,  with  the  name  of  the 
picker  written  on  the  head  of  card  with 
Ink.  Each  picker's  name  Is  also  writ- 
ten in  the  overseer's  field  book.  Each 
picker  is  given  a  row,  the  rows  are 
numbered  and  the  number  is  placed 
opposite  the  name  of  the  picker  in  the 
field  book.  If  slovenly  work  is  done  it 
is  very  easy  to  determine  who  is  to 
blame  for  it. 

We  teach  our  pickers  to  take  hold  of 
the  stem  and  not  the  berry  In  removing 
berries  from  the  plants,  and  Insist  that 
each  berry  shall  go  into  the  basket  as 
soon  as  off  of  the  vine;  but  few  pickers 
can,  or  if  allowed  to  will,  hold  berries 
In  their  hand  without  damaging  them. 
All  berries  that  have  commenced  to 
ripen  must  come  off  the  vines  at  each 
picking.  If  any  are  over-ripe  they 
must  be  thrown  out.  In  finishing  out 
the  baskets  the  hulls  are  turned  down, 
using  only  average  berries  for  the  top 
of  basket.  When  picking  our  fancy 
berries  all  but  first-class  fruit  (berries 


that  are  large,  firm,  of  good  form  and 
color)  must  go  into  the  second  grade. 
We  have  our  berries  sorted  as  they 
come  off  of  the  vines,  entrusting  this 
work  to  our  most  careful  help. 

When  a  picker  has  her  four  quarts 
full  of  berries  she  must  pass  by  the 
boss,  who  inspects  her  work,  and  if 
found  satisfactory  tallies  her  four 
quarts  on  the  card  on  the  stand  by 
punching  out  one  four-quart  space,  af- 
ter which  the  picker  delivers  the  berries 
to  the  one  in  charge  of  the  packing 
house,  and  receives  four  more  empties. 
When  work  stops  at  noon  the  picking 
stands,  with  cards  attached,  are  de- 
livered to  the  boss,  who  has  charge  of 
them  until  time  to  commence  work 
again,  when  the  roll  is  called  and  each 
one  receives  her  own  stand.  At  night 
the  cards  are  removed  from  the  stands 
and  kept  by  the  boss  until  next  day. 
When  a  card  is  tallied  out  it  Is  given 
to  the  picker  to  keep  until  pay-day,  the 
boss  giving  credit  to  the  name  in  the 
field  book  for  number  of  quarts  repre- 
sented on  the  card.  A  new  card  is  fas- 
tened to  the  stand  when  the  old  one 
is  taken  up. 

We  usually  pay  our  pickers  on  Sat- 
urdays, but  are  not  arbitrary  in  this 
matter.  If  a  picker  needs  money  we 
pay  on  demand.  This  plan  would  hard- 
ly work  on  some  fruit  farms,  but  as  our 
help  is  from  near-by  and  usually  works 
for  us  each  year,  we  oblige,  as  far  as 
we  can. 

As  to  prices,  we  pay  1  to  1%  cents 
per  wine  quart  for  strawberries;  1%  to 
2  cents  for  raspberries;  Ihi  to  2  cents 
for  blackberries,  according  to  crop. 

As  to  our  method  of  keeping  tally: 
For  several  years  we  used  the  printed 
1,  2,  6,  10,  26  and  50-quart  checks.  As 
long  as  they  were  used  we  had  trouble 
in  settling  with  pickers.  Since  we  have 
been  using  the  card  we  have  had  no 
trouble  in  regard  to  how  much  was 
coming  to  each  one  at  pay  day.  As 
long  as  the  card  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  picker  it  is  wired  to  the  stand, 
where  it  can  be  seen  at  any  time,  can- 
not get  lost,  and  if  an  attempt  be  made 
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Fig.  ixo-Ridgeway's  Picker's  Card. 


to  work  the  tally  detection  Is  sure,  as 
we  use  a  punch  that  the  pickers  can- 
not duplicate. 

We  allow  no  loud  talking  or  hurrah- 
ing In  the  berry  field,  but  each  one 
must  attend  strictly  to  business.  A 
boss  usually  has  charge  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  pickers.  This  part  of  the 
business  is  looked  after  by  one  of  the 
family,  who  thoroughly  understands 
what  kind  of  work  is  necessary  to  be 
done  in  order  to  maintain  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  farm.— M.  H.  RIDGEWAY, 
Wabash  City,  Ind. 
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*  ^*  It  is  earnestly  requested  that  all 
correspondence  arising  from  articles  appearing 
in  our  columns  be  addressed  to  THE  ED- 
ITOR at  the  office  of  this  paper  and  NOT 
to  the  authors  or  signatories  concerned.  A 
matter  that  will  interest  one  person^  so  that 
he  will  desire  further  information^  will 
doubtless  interest  others.  Our  columns  are 
open  for  discussions. 


^.-    ._.      ^^      IN  this  issue  will  be  found 
Checking  the     I 

^  communications  from 
Berry  Pickers.  ^  number  of  leading 
strawberry  growers  upon  their  respective 
systems  of  handling  the  crop  and  of 
keeping  accounts  with  their  pickers. 

Briefly,  all  tlie  systems  may  be  placed 
in  one  of  two  classes.  Firstly,  the  old 
expedient  of  giving  the  picker  a  printed 
check  for  work  done,  and,  secondly,  the 
record  system  of  a  punched  ticket.  The 
one  has  the  recommendation  of  sim- 
plicity, the  other  is  superior  in  safety, 
and  the  expressions  of  those  who 
use  it  in  some  form  or  another,  speak 
well  of  it  from  the  fact  that  it  obviates 
any  questioning  of  the  accounts  by  the 
pickers  themselves — a  very  important 
item.  As  one  correspondent  observes, 
*'  each  picker  keeps  his  own  book.'' 

That  the  '*  dress  reform  "  movement 
should  be  urged  by  the  farmer  will  no 
doubt  cause  a  smile  of  amusement  in 
some  who  may  read  these  pages,  but  to 


those  who  have  any  practical  experience 
of  the  work  in  hand,  a  feeling  of  sym' 
pathy  will  be  extended  to  the  writer  who 
sacrifices  so  much  on  the  altar  of  cus- 
tom ;  but  all  honor  to  him  and  his  mo- 
tives! 

Whether  the  returns  for  a  crop  of 
bemes  be  satisfactory  or  not  do  un- 
doubtedly depend  very  largely  upom  the 
good  or  bad  work  done  by  the  piekers, 
and  it  is  well  worth  the  while  of  the 
grower  te  encourage  a  feeling  of  in- 
dependence between  himself  and  his 
help.  Very  plainly  it  appears  that  the 
best  work  is  done  by  pickers  on  time. 

As  to  just  which  one  of  the  systems 
has  the  greatest  merit,  it  is  not  fer  us  to 
say ;  rather  let  the  reader  judge  for  him- 
self after  a  perusal  of  the  several  letters. 
And,  in  conclusion,  we  thank  those 
gentlemen  who  at  this  busy  time  have 
kindly  and  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellows 
taken  up  the  discussion  of  this  interest- 
ing and  seasonable  topia 


A  PROMINENT  official  of 
^  the  New  York  SUte 
for  a  Riee.  Agricultural  Soeiety,  in  dis- 
cussing  the  weather,  said  that  he  had 
noticed  that  his  neighbors  who  waited 
until  the  weather  signs  and  bulletins  in- 
dicated fair  weather,  were  usually  caught 
by  the  rain ;  and  further,  that  he  him« 
self  made  it  a  practice  to  disregard  all 
signs  and  prophesies,  simply  going  right 
ahead  with  the  work  in  hand*  It  is  per- 
haps needless,  butmaj  be  as  well  to  say, 
he  is  one  of  the  few  abundantly  success- 
ful farmers  in  the  State. 

As  it  is  with  the  weather,  so  it  is  with 
the  markets.  The  grower  who  holds 
back  his  produce  and  seeks  for  signs 
with  the  idea  that  after  a  while  there 
will  be  an  advanced  price,  that  man  is 
usually  one  of  many  thousands  who 
finally  flood  the  market  and  sell  their 
goods  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice.  In  these 
days  of  cheap  freights  and  rapid  trans- 
portation, it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
comer  the  market  fer  perishable  goods 
in  any  of  the  larger  cities ;  at  any  rate,  if 
the  market  be  cleaned  out  of  any  one 
article,  and  the  price,  in  consequence 
thereof,  materially  advanced,  the  local 
traders  usually  reap  the  profit,  since  the 
announcement  of  the  shortage  usually 
gluts  the  market  in  a  short  time  after, 
often  indeed,  within  the  spaee  of  a  few 
hours. 

The  present  conditions  of  raising  and 
marketing  produce  are  such  as  to  pre- 
vent any  reliable  prognostication  of  the 
course  of  the  markets  until  it  is  far  too 
late  to  be  of  any  material  help  to  the 
growers ;  not  only  that,  however,  but  very 
serious  harm  is  done,  and  material  losses 
result  from  the  efforts  of  some  of  our 
contemporaries  to  mete  out  advice  to 
their  readers  in  such  matters.  Such 
guides  are  very  much  on  a  par  with  the 
turf  tipsters,  whose  marvelous  deductive 
gymnastics  cause  so  mucn  injury  to  the 
youth  of  our  cities. 

Men  reason  from  theevidences  at  hand. 


and  venture  to  prophesy  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  conditions  of  their  own 
environment  prevail  everywhere  else, 
ignoring  the  time-honored  saw^,  that 
* '  circumstances  alter  cases. "  A  dnnight 
on  Long  Island  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  scarcity  of  strawberries,  nor  does 
the  failure  of  the  apple  crop  in  New 
England  foretell  a  ccincr  in  the  apple 
market.  The  country  is  so  large  and  its 
resources  so  available,  it  Is  only  by  the 
merest  cha  nee  that  the  price  of  an  agri- 
cultural product  is  seriously  affected  by 
local  conditions. 

An  exception  to  the  foregoinj^  rule 
may.  however,  be  noted,  if  tbe  spring 
season  be  late  in  Florida,  there  is  almost 
sure  to  be  a  glut  in  the  Northern 
markets  by  the  concentration  e£  the  crops 
of  Florida,  of  the  Carolines,  and  of  Nor- 
folk region.  This  is  a  condition,  how- 
ever, that  can  hardly  be  avoided,  and 
the  results  are  often  minimised  by  a  late 
Jersey,  Long  Island,  or  New  Rns^Umd 
season,  leaving  a  loop  hole  for  the 
surplus  Southern  product. 

And  it  is  indeed  an  ill  wind  that  hlovs 
nobody  any  good.  This  springr  a  late 
freese  of  a  severe  nature  did  very  seri- 
ous damage  to  Southern  market  gar- 
deners over  a  very  large  area  of  territory; 
all  the  early  crops  which  were  just  sbow^ 
ing  above  ground  were  nipx>ed,  and  a 
great  activity  was  manifested  in  tbe  seed 
trade  by  the  receipt  of  repeat  orders. 
The  Northern  gardeners  and  tmcken 
were  here,  perhaps,  reaping  a  t>enefit 
They,  too,  had  sewed  the  seed,  but 
thanks  te  their  colder  climate,  the  plants 
had  not  yet  pushed  up.  The  frost  struck 
heavily  in  both  North  and  South,  and 
while  the  Southerner  had  to  re-seed,  his 
brother  of  the  North  rested  en  his  oars 
to  await  future  developments,  and  pos- 
sibly will  not  have  to  encounter  so  strong 
a  competition  as  has  been  the  case  in 
some  former  years — perhaps  'vre  say. 
perhaps! 

Again,  with  market  reporters,  **the 
wish"  too  often  *  *is  father  of  the  thoaght." 
They  want  the  price  of  certain  prednee 
to  advance,  and  prophesy  accordingly, 
and  ofteii  in  this  way  cut  their  own 
throats,  since  others,  taking  their  advice, 
withhold  goods  or  advance  the  imme- 
diate price,  only  to  ultimately  glut  the 
market.  With  many  things  of  a  perish- 
able nature,  a  low  price  to-day  eftea 
means  a  high  price  te-morrow,  and  vice- 
versa.  The  way  shippers  have  of  rash- 
ing  in  their  produce  whenever  there  is 
an  advance  in  quotations  makes  the  life 
of  commission  men  anything  but  a  happy 
one,  and  does  not  add  to  the  growers 
returns.  It  would  be  all  r  ght  were 
there  but  one  such  shipper,  but  there 
are  others. 

A  large  and  successful  grower  of  mar- 
ket produce  recently  told  the  writer  that 
it  was  his  invariable  custom  to  market 
produce  when  it  was  in  the  i^j/ condition, 
without  the  slightest  regard  for  market 
reports,  advice  of  commission  men,  or 
sayings  of  the  prophets.    We  should  like 
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to  be  able  to  differ  from  him,  and  cherish 
the  belief  that  our  own  market  reports, 
made  specially  f er  us  on  the  respective 
spots  by  men  who  have  had  a  long  ex- 
perience in  such  matters,  were  infallible, 
but  to  be  honest  with  eur  readers,  we 
must  admit  that  we  think  the  grower 
who  sends  in  his  produce  when  it  is  in 
perfect  condition,  neatly  packed  and 
properly  labeled,  will  average  higher 
prices  and  mere  satisfactory  returns 
than  the  mas  who  spends  valuable  time 
watching  the  market  reports,  and  is  con. 
tinually  holding  on  for  the  higher  prices 
which,  alas,  too  often  fail  to  materialize. 
The  spirit  of  speculation  is  inherent  in 
most  men,  and  the  temptation  to  hold 
for  a  higher  price  is  therefore  great, 
but  the  produce  market  cannot  be 
worked  as  in  the  stock  and  money 
market.  The  materials  dealt  in  differ  in 
fact  and  perishable  material  must  be 
sold  fer  what  it  will  realize. 


Yours  is  the  beat  paper  on  gardening; 
full  of  sound,  useful  information.— F. 
B.  B.,  Pembroke.  Ont. 

My  premium  of  two  hybrid  sweet- 
briar  roses  arrived  in  first-class  con- 
dition this  evening  and  will  be  a  good 
advertisement  to  both  the  shippers  and 
American  Gardening.— B.  F.  E.,  Pem- 
broke. Ont. 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
American  Gardening  premium  of  hy- 
brid sweet  briar  rosea,  carefully  packed 
and  in  good  condition.  I  am  much 
pleased  with  them.— iJ.  H.,  Ottawa, 
Canada. 


Bed  for  Japan  IrU« 

Cannot  the  irrigated  bed  mentioned  on 
page  299  be  described  a  little  more  in  de- 
tail? And  can  any  one  tell  us  where  per- 
forated pipes  and  other  necessary  fixtures 
can  be  bought?  One  person  within  the 
writer's  knowledge  has  been  for  two 
years  or  more  in  pursuit  of  something  of 
the  kind,  and  so  far  has  been  unable  to 
And  it-SUBSCRIBER. 

Ordinary  iron  piping  is  used,  such  as 
can  be  procured  from  any  hardware 
store.  Get  it  cut  to  the  lengths  required, 
with  worm  ends,  and  Join  with  elbow 
pieces  for  the  corners,  and  T-pieces  for 


■«»  or  iRi«. 
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tile  central  pipe  if  such  a  bed  as  is  shown 
nerewlth  is  desired.  .  The  perforations 
nrost  be  put  in  specially  as  ordered,  by 
Wiling.  These  are  better  for  being  ar- 
2?f  •<*  sU  on  one  side.  Very  small  holes 
will  suffice,  and  they  need  only  to  be  set 
«very  ten  inches.  Lead  piping  may  be 
wed.  but  it  would  not  be  equal  to  iron  in 
usefulness. 


Brussels  Sprouts. 

The  farmers  of  Long  Island  are  be- 
ginning to  find  out  that  Brussels- 
sprouts  is  a  money-making  crop,  al- 
ways provided  that  it  is  properly 
grown,  carefully  packed  and  shipped, 
and  marketed  wisely.  Those  "ifs"  are 
very  easily  managed;  neither  of  them 
is  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  suc- 
cess. To  grow  Bn^ssels-sprouts  in  per- 
fection is  to  follow,  step  by  step,  the 
same  methods  employed  in  growing 
cabbage.  The  cultivation  of  the  two 
is  precisely  the  same;  in  the  same  soil 
and  with  the  same  care  and  attention 
the  results  will  be  the  same. 

There  are  many  minor  details  that 
must  be  respected  to  make  the  crop  a 
profitable  one.  The  Arst  secret  of  suc- 
cess lies  in  growing  for  a  winter  rather 
than  a  fall  crop,  and  herein  comes  the 
profit  from  it.  One  of  our  best  Long 
Island  growers,  and  we  presume  there 
are  many  others,  has  been  shipping 
in  a  small  way.  say  from  two  to  ten 
crates  per  week,  all  winter,  and  for 
the  week  ending  April  3  the  returns 
were  twenty  cents  per  quart,  so  that  a 
quart  of  Brussels-sprouts  brought  as 
much  money  as  a  bushel  of  potatoes! 
It  is  true  some  of  the  growers  did  not 
get  half  as  much  as  this  man,  but  why! 
In  the  first  place  the  price  is  regulated 
largely  by  quality,  and  quality  is  a 
word  of  uncertain  meaning.  "How"  an 
article  is  put  up  is  quite  as  important 
as  what  is  put  up.  The  difference  in 
the  price  of  an-  article,  particularly  in 
fruits  or  vegets^les,  Is  proportiemnte 
to  the  care  and  attention  paid  in  get- 
ting it  ready  for  the  market.  Five  per 
cent*  of  second-quality  of  fruit  will 
make  the  first  quality  all  second,  with 
a  corresponding  result  in  price,  and  the 
same  is  true  with  Brussels-sprouts.  One 
or  two  unsightly  little  heads  on  the  top 
cf  the  box  will  vitiate  the  whole.  Now 
these  little  heads  are  undoubtedly  as 
good  as  the  best,  but  care  was  not 
taken  to  remove  every  discolored  leaf, 
a  very  small  neglect  indeed,  but  the 
five  per  cent,  saving  of  time  cost  the 
grower  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  his 
products.  This  is  a  very  Important 
matter,  and  one  quite  commonly  over- 
looked by  the  farmer,  who  rushes 
everything  to  market  with  as  little  care 
as  he  puts  his  corn  in  the  bin.  or  his  po- 
tatoes in  his  cellar.  Every  little  head 
in  the  box  should  be  without  spot  or 
blemish,  and  they  should  be  as  even  In 
size  as  possible;  the-  eye  should  be 
pleased,  as  It  is  the  eye  that  makes  the 
purchase.  Very  many  of  the  sprouts 
sent  to  market,  instead  of  having  a 
tempting  look,  are  repulsive  to  the  eye 
and  their  sale  has  to  be  forced. 

The  farmers  have  generally  been  get- 
ting this  crop  in  the  market  too  early 
in  the  season;  at  a  time  when  the  caul- 
iflower is  a  drug  and  the  taste  is  not 
yet  ready  for  the  new  arrival.  Brussels 
sprouts  are  not  a  delicacy  until  after 
they  have  been  visited  by  several  hard 
frosts;  and  they  should  not  be  mar- 
keted before.  As  a  rule  farmers  dread 
winter's  work,  and  so  arrange  their 
plans  as  to  have  as  little  to  do  in  win- 
ter as  tposslble;  they  put  out  their 
sprouts  early  so  they  can  harvest  the 
crop  before  snow  falls.  The  result  is  a 
glut  in  the  market  and  prices  go  down. 

What  the  fanners  should  do  Is  to  set 
the  plants  about  the  first  of  August; 
then  the  little  heads  will  not  be  ready 
to  pick  much  before  December;  they 
will  also  be  very  much  harder  than 
those  formed  in  warm  weather,  which 
has  a  two-fold  benefit.  They  sell  bet- 
ter and  they  will  much  better  with- 
stand the  rigors  of  winter.  More  than 
that,  a  field  of  five  acres  will  furnish 
steady  employment  for  two  men  the 
entire  winter,  in  picking,  packing  and 
shipping.  Every  acre  set  will  yield  5,000 
quarts,  under  favorable  conditions,  pro- 
viding, of  course,  good  seed  and  thor- 
ough cultivation  are  included  in  the 
conditions.  Now  this  is  by  no  means 
a  large  yield;  It  is  nothing  near  what 
the  average  should  be,  or  what  we  have 
seen,  yet  at  five  cents  per  quart  it  is 
very  good  farming. 

But  how  shall  they  be  kept  through 


the  winter  is  a  common  and  pertinent 
question,  and  it  is  an  ^asy  one.  Sprouts 
which  were  selling  at  the  end  of  the 
season  at  from  18  to  20  cents  per  quart 
were  from  olants  left  standing  in  the 
field  where  they  grew,  and,  notwith- 
standing that  last  winter  was  the 
worst  winter  we  have  had  for  years, 
the  heads  suffered  no  great  injury.  We 
should  advise,  however,  taking  up  say 
one-third  of  the  plants  Just  before  the 
ground  freezes  hard,  and  setting  them 
erect,  as  close  together  as  convenient, 
without  bruising  them,  In  an  orchard, 
or  what  is  better,  a  piece  of  wood,  if 
convenient,  and .  lightly  covering  with 
newly-fallen  leaves;  they  should  not 
be  covered  so  thickly  but  what  the  tops 
can  be  seen.  These  plants  can  be  taken 
into  the  barn  or  shed  as  wanted,  which 
is  when  the  weather  is  not  suitable  for 
picking  from  the  open  field.  Under  the 
leaves  the  little  heads  will  continue  to 
grow  all  winter,  as  they  will  do  m  the 
open  field  on  all  days  when  the  tem- 
perature Is  above  the  freezing  point. 

The  amateur  or  the  private  gardener 
can  safely  let  his  plants  remain  in  the 
garden,  where  they  grow  by  filling  the 
spaces  between  with  leaves,  which 
should  be  strewn  in  as  lightly  as  pos- 
Hible.  those  on  the  outside  of  the  bed 
being  kept  in  place  by  a  brush. 

Brussels  sprouts  can  be  set  closer 
than  cabbages.  In  the  garden  they  can 
'  be  set  two  and  one-half  feet  apart  each 
way;  in  the  field  set  in  rows  three  feet 
apart  and  two  and  one-half  feet  apart 
in  the  rows.  Sow  the  seed  the  first 
week  in  June  and  reset  the  plants  when 
ready. 


Some  Diseases  and  Insects  of 
Orchards/ 

{Continued  from  page  3bi,\ 
8het  Hole  Borer. 

The  most  serious  insect  pest  I  have  ever 
come  in  contact  with  is  the  shot  hole 
borer.  As  giving  you  the  best  informa- 
tion possible  on  this  pest,  I  shall  ^ive 
you  my  correspondence  with  United 
SUtes  Entomologist,  Prof.  L.  O.  Howard. 
During  June  of  1896 1  noticed  that  some  of 
our  chsrry  trees  commenced  te  look  sickly 
without  it  being  possible  for  me  to  see  other 
cause  than  they  wers  bleeding.  In  July 
some  of  those  trees  died,  and  more  com- 
menced to  look  sickly.  Prom  the  middle  of 
June  I  used  all  the  time  I  could  spare  in 
trying  to  find  out  the  cause.  On  the  loth  of 
July  I  discovered  the  first  insects.  I  had 
before  seen  any  number  of  their  larvae. 
Then  I  commenced  studviug  the  habits  of 
the  insects.  In  this  I  looked  for  help  in 
Prof.  Saunders*  book.  *' Insects  Injurious  to 
Fruit."  but  the  book  did  not  have  it.  I  then 
turned  to  Prof.  Comstock's  "  Manual  for  the 
Study  of  Inseets."  This  work,  published  ia 
1895,  is  very  extensive,  but  it  does  not  treat 
of  this  insect.  I  wrote  to  Prof.  L.  O. 
Howard,  sent  him  some  insects,  and  gave 
him  my  observations,  and  received  a  reply 
partly  as  follows : 

Tlie  various  specimens  which  you  send  all 
belong  to  the  shot  hole  borer  (Scolytus 
Rugulosus).  When  Mr.  Saunders  wrote  his 
book  on  *'  Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit,*'  this 
scolytus  had  attracted  but  little  attention 
in  this  country,  and  was  by  no  means  as 
widely  distributed  as  it  is  now. 

The  latest  article  is  in  Bulletin  68  of  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

All  published  accounts,  however,  fail  to 
emphasize  sufficiently  the  two-fold  nature 
of  the  attack  of  this  scolvtus  on  fruit  trees, 
viz.:  (i),  the  boriUHr  of  short  galleries  in 
healthy  trees,  or,  at  least,  in  apparently 
healthy  trees;  (2^,  the  construction  of  long 
galleries  and  oviposition  in  the  latter  in 
trees  that  are  not  in  iperfect  health  Trees 
infested  by  this  scolytus  are  doomed  to 
death,  and  the  first  rule  should  therefore  be 
to  cut  down  and  burn  all  infested  trees. 
This  should  be  done  toward  the  opening  of 
the  spring,  before  the  beetles  of  hibernating 
^feneration  i^sue  from  the  trunk,  and  also  in 
June,  before  the  beetles  of  the  first  summer 
generation  issue  from  the  trees.    If  there 

*  Read  before  P«>nnft7lvanlaHort1riiltnra]  Society 
March  16, 1897.  bv  P.  Pe(:erw>D. 
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could  be  co-operative  and  concerted  action 
of  all  orchardists  in  the  country,  this 
measure  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
scolytus  in  check.  Hardly  less  impertant 
are  measures  to  protect  the  still  bealthy 
trees  from  the  attacks  of  the  beetle,  and,  so 
far  as  our  experience  eoes,  application  of 
whitewash  is  quite  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  wash  should  be  applied  duriag 
the  first  warm  days  of  the  spring,  and 
should  be  repeated  in  June.  A  liberal 
amount  of  whale  oil  soap  suds  and  also  a 
small  amount  of  Paris  green  or  London 
purple  should  be  added.  Others  recom- 
mend the  addition  of  salt  at  the  rate  of  one 
quart  to  three  gallons  of  the  wash.  Quite 
recently  the  painting  of  the  trunks  with 
dendrofine  or  allied  substances  has  been 
recommended,  but  we  have  not  yet  sufficient 
experience  to  know  whether  or  not  these 
applications  are  injurious  to  the  trees,  al- 
though it  seems  to  be  an  established  fact 
that  the  scolvtids  and  other  borers  a^e  pre- 
yented  thereoy  from  boring  into  the  trunks- 
The  longer  I  am  combating  this  scolytus 
the  more  serious  I  find  it.  I  shall  here,  in 
short,  give  you  all  of  my  personal  observa- 
tions. I  have  observed  that  the  beetles  first 
attack  the  trees  with  the  short  galleries,  and, 
when  the  bleeding  has  weakened  the  trees 
and  put  them  in  unhealthy  condition,  then 
construct  the  long  galleries  in  the  inner 
bark,  directly  under  the  outer  bark,  where 
the  egcTs  are  deposited  and  the  larvs 
hatched.  I  have  seen  strong  and  apparentlv 
healthy  trees  attacked  with  the  short  gal- 
leries going  directly  into  the  tree,  in  some 
casei,  as  deep  as  to  the  marrow.  But  I 
have  never  found  eggs  deposited  nor  larve 
hatched  in  a  strong  and  healthy  looking 
tree;  bnt  in  a  sickly  or  weak  one  they  are 
very  abundant.  I  do  not  think  that  white- 
washing alone  can  protect  the  trees,  as  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  it  all  aver;  the 
beetles  very  often  attack  and  enter  the 
smaller  branches  right  with  the  base  of  an 
eye,  kill  the  branch  and  deposit  their  egg«. 
I  think  it  requires  the  utmost  vigilance  and 
going  over  the  trees  frequently,  cutting 
away  every  part  affected  and  burning  it. 
One  day  I  found  a  small  branch,  having 
been  broken  while  cultivating  the  dav  be- 
fore. The  branch  was  only  18  inches  long, 
and  there  were  already  seven  beetles  at 
work  on  it.  As  an  illustration  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  this  little  beetle  works,  I  shall 
mention  that  I  have  had  several  cases 
where  some  of  them  have  eaten  through  a 
perfect  cork,  in  a  vial,  in  a  time  ranging 
xrom  34  to  48  hours.  This  pest  can,  of 
course,  be  controlled,  but  it  r^uires  close 
attention,  as  it  is  inconspicuous  and  difficult 
to  detect,  particularly  on  the  small  branches. 
This  scolytus  is  not  confined  to  the  cherries 
alene;  it  also  attacks  the  apple  and  pear 
trees. 


In  conclusion,  I  shall  draw  vour  attention 
to  the  disease  that  I  consider  the  most 
dangerous  and  most  difficult  for  orch  irdists 
to  combat.  Many  a  man  having  d  >ae  his 
best  in  taking  care  of  his  orchard,  liaving 
kept  it  well  cultivated,  well  fertilized,  and 
in  every  way  weU  taken  care  of,  has  had  his 
hopes  blasted  and  his  trees  killed  or  crippled 
in  one  single  season.  What  did  it?  Fire- 
bllgttt  swept  through  his  orchards.  During 
the  years  your  trees  are  making  the  most 
vigorous  growth,  they  will  most  easily  fall 
as  victims  to  the  diaeaae.  When  you  take 
the  very  best  care  of  your  trees,  with  culti- 
vation and  fertilization  for  making  your 
trees  grow  vigorously,  you  do  at  the  same 
time  make  your  trees  more  susceptible  to 
the  disease.  It  is  now  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  trees  most  healthy,  most  vigorous, 
which  are  well  fed  and  well  cultivated,  in 
other  words,  those  trees  making  the  most 
rapid  growth  of  new  soft  tissues,  are  the 
ones  most  susceptible  to  and  most  liable  to 
contract  the  di<iease.  Climatic  conditions 
also  greatly  influence  the  disease;  warm 
and  moist  weather,  with  occasional  showers 
favoring  it,  while  dry,  eool  and  sunny 
weather  hinders  it,  and  very  dry  weather 
soen  checks  it  altogether.  Now,  perhaps, 
somebody  will  ask  if  I  mean  to  say  that  good 
care  of  trees  favors  blight,  and  that  bad 
care  or  no  care,  of  trees  is,  if  not  a  pre- 
ventive, then  a  check  on  blight.  And  in 
that  case  I  answer  yes.  Trees  pruned 
properly  are  more  liable  to  the  disease  than 
trees    pruned   very   little,    because    trees 

f>runed  well  back  in  winter  while  the  wood 
s  dormant,  will  naturally  make  more  new 


Vigor  and  Vitality 

Are  quickly  given  to  every  part  of  tbe  body  by 
^Hood*88arsaparilla.  Thattired  feeling  isover- 
oome.  Tbe  blood  is  Ipurifled,  enriched  and 
vitalised  and  oarries  health  to  every  organ. 
The  appetite  is  restored  and  the  stomach  toned 
and  strengthened.  The  nerves  are  fed  upon 
proper  nourishment  and  are  therefore  strong: 
the  brain  is  cleared  and  the  mind  refreshed  by 

Hood's     paHUa 

Is  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier.    $1,  six  for  $6. 

HnnH'a  Pllla  ^i^  ^^«  only  pills  to  take 
■  lUUU  »  *^**»o  wlthHood^sSarsaparniii. 

ieneral  Catalogoe^and 
(lardeo  Goide  for  tlie  Sooth 

CTomprlslng  ■ammary  detcriptlon.  degree  of  hMrdl- 
neem  hints  to  culture  of  1600  ftoits  of  plants.  New 
enlargwd  edition.    98  pages.    Fieebymall.^ 

Southern  Ca/ifornia  Acclimatizing  M99oeiation 

BAMTA  BASBASAflCAL. 

Mention  Ameriean  Qarflenlng  when  yon  wrifp 

Offer  No.   61. 

Sent,  Pettpald,  for  enly  one  NEW  Subscription  at  $1. 

TEN    FINE 


lEVEST,  EIRUEST,  BEST. 


lira.    Hifdrinbotham.    Best   of  all  Ostrieb 

Plumes. 
OlorlMta.  Tho  pretty  twisted  petalled  yeiloir 
Marie  Loalae.    A  irrand  wbite. 
Fitrhvr  ami  Hand*.   A  variety  of  two  colom. 
Kate  Krown.  Earliest  and  beet  for  the  gan  en. 
Frea.  8mlth.    A  robui>tplnk.  ,, 

Silver  Cloud.    PnleMlmon. 
O.  w.  Chllda.    FlnePtofthereds. 
Major  l^onfiaffnn.    The  beiit  yellow. 
Mm.  H«>v«i>y  Boblnaoiu     The  queen  of  all 

the  whites. 

Amongst  all  the  wealth  of  Flora's  bonn- 
tiful  fltore,  and  the  wonderful  offers  by  tlie 
various  growers  who  have  contributefl  t«i 
our  rich  and  varied  premium  list,  there 
win  be  found  none  more  enticing  nor  mof  c 
valuable  than  the  above.  Requiring  but 
a  minimum  of  care  im  warm  localitieR  and 
slight  protection  to  mature  in  more  seven- 
climate,  and  rewarding  tbe  cultivator  witli 
A  wealth  of  bloom  at  a  time  of  tbe  year 
when  the  other  glories  of  tbe  garden  are 
fast  disappearing,  what  flower  lover  woul«l 
ignore  the  claim  of  the  Chrysanthemum  ) 
And  where,  we  ask,  will  you  flml  f 
duplicate  of  this  wonderful  offer  f  Th1»i 
collection  comprises  several  different  ty  pe*», 
incurved,  reflexed,  early,  late,  ostrich 
plume,  variegated,  as  well  as  a  representsr 
tion  of  all  colors. 
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CELERY  PLANTS 

We  grow  Celery  Planta  br  tHe  acre  on  land  ^ed- 
ally  adopted  to  tbem.  Sown  thin,  eacb  plaatlt 
stronf,  stocky  and  well  rooted.  While  Plaaie 
and  Geiden  Self  Blaaehlaa,  etc.  we  ship  safely 
to  all  paru  of  the  United  States.  Price,  MA.  7Sc. 
10pO,fl.U:  ft000,$5.00. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Tecumsch.Mlch. 

Mention  American  Gerdeainf  when  yoa  vrtU. 

BEDDING     PLANTS. 

Colena,  Oeranlunu,  Petonlaa,  Verbenas  and  maoy 
other  beaattfal  kinds  at  very  moderate  prices  br 
mail.   Send  for  onr  llst.;^       ^r    ^ 
IITNIBL.  K.  HEKR,  Lancaster.  Pa.  BoiM 
Mention  American  Oardenlng  wlien  yoa  wrtte. 

/OWA  TREES. 

Pirst-claas  and  prices  reaaonable  at  the 


All  kinds  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Plants.  Ssed 
▼our  naftie  and  address  for  Catalegue  ud 
Prices  to 

A.  TROTH,  CantriU  Iowa. 

Mention  Amertcaa  Oardenlng  wheo  yoa  writs. 


PUNTS  WOKTH  HAVINi 

Perdos. 

Abotilon Soavenir de  Bonn Iltt 

AralU  papyrtfera. tf» 

duBnoetoma  blsplda !• 

Cyclamen gigantenm, IM In.  pota. SM 

•♦  ••  4        *•       iM 

OreTlllearobasU SO 

Maranta  U-color 1» 

Mnaa  Ensete.  6,  ft,  8  and  IS  inch  pota  from  76c. 
to  16.00  each. 

Strobllanthea  drerianna.. 1 30 

Cataloeaas  me  on  application. 

8EAWANHAHA  GREENHOUSES, 
P.O.  Bex  84.  Oyster  Bay.  N.Y. 

James  C  Clark,  Snpt.         Wm .  L.  Swan,  Prop. 
Mention  American  Oardenlng  when  yoa  writs. 


...THE  COMPLeTE... 

BOOK  OBTHLOGDE 

We  have  just  issued  the  most  Select  and 
Complete  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Horticnl- 
tural  and  Allied  Subjects,  ever  published. 
Tbe  catal<M^es  of  the  various  book  pub- 
lishers of  this  country  as  well  as  of  Europe, 
have  been  carefully  gone  through,  and  suck 
works  taken  therefrom  as  were  considered 
suitable  for  our  patrons. 

This  catalogue  contains  96  pages,  and 
embraces 


...BOOKS 


for 


of   Plants  and 


The    Lover 

Flowers 
The  Fruit  Grower 
The  Nurseryman 
'  The  Private  Gardener 
The  Market  Gardener 
The  Seedsman 
The  Parmer 
The  fH>ultry  Keeper 
The  Student  off  BoUnv,  Eo* 

tomology  and  Omitboiofy 
and  the  Student  off  Natare  In  gMeral,  la  fsct 

BOOKS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

interested  in  the  science  and*  practice  of 
rural  economy. 

A  select  clubbing  list  of  periodicals,  bope 
and  foreign,  is  also  furnished,  through  whicb 
a  considerable  saving  may  be  effected  in 
their  purchase. 

This  handy  catalogue  will  be  sent  on 
application,  accompanied  by  a  two^ent 
stamp.    Address 

A.T.OEU«REPTO.ANBPUB.eO.Ul 

P.  O.  Box  10e7»  New  York. 
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wood  than  trees  pruned  but  little.  In  the 
same  way  trees  well  manured  with  barn- 
yard manure  or  nitrogenous  fertilisers  will 
give  more  growth  of  soft  tissues  than  trees 
getting  but  little  or  no  manure,  and  it  is  just 
the  same  with  a  tree  well  cultivat^^d  that 
makes  a  better  growth  than  a  tree  laying  in 
sods. 

If  you  now  ask  me  if  I  am  In  favor  of 
planting  an  orchard  and  then -doing  nothing 
more  to  it,  not  pruning  it  properly  nor  feed- 
ing nor  cultivating  it  well,  I  answer  '*  No,  I 
am  net."  I  am  in  favor  of  taking  good  care 
of  an  orchard.  In  fact,  it  cannot  get  too 
good  care.  ♦*  Well,  then,  w^hat  about  the 
fire-blight— is  not  that  going  to  take  your 
orchards?**  Well,  we  will  fight  about  it. 
Fire-blight  seems  to  be  like  a  thief.  A  thief 
likes  best  to  steal  where  he  can  make  a  rich 
haul.  *♦  But  will  you  give  your  riches  away 
for  fear  of  thieves  ?*'  No,  you  will  say,  as  I 
do,  "  We  will  keep  our  riches  and  kili  the 
thief  if  he  comes.**  Well,  that  might  be 
easier  said  than  done—but  it  can  be  done. 
iTo  be  concluded.) 


Mm.  P.  J.  A.  Berlcmaiia. — On  Wednes-^ 
day,  May  12,  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  the  wife 
of  the  much -respected  horticulturist  (of 
the  Fniitland  Nurseries)  passed  away. 
The  great  regard  held  for  her  by  all 
who  knew  her  will  manifest  Itself  In  a 
general  condolence  with  the  widower 
and  sons. 

B.  8.  Nixon,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
one  of  the  most  renowned  florists  of  the 
South,  died  on  May  5.  Mr.  Nixon  was 
bom  in  Mullingar,  Ireland,  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  1830.  and  came  to  America  when 
sixteen  years  of  age.  During  the  war 
he  was  captain  of  the  Fourteenth  Mich- 
igan Company  and  earned  a  brilliant 
record.  Previously  to  entering  Into  the 
florist  business  he  was  engaged  as  a 
manufacturer  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. 

John  Saul — ^As  briefly  reported  in 
last  Issue,  this  very  well-known  nur- 
seryman and  florist  died  at  his  home  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  May  11,  aged 
seventy- three  years.. 

Mr.  Saul,  who  was  one  of  the  best- 
known  of  the  older  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  was  bom  ^t  Lismore, 
County  Cork.  Ireland.  Christmas  day, 
1823.  As  he  grew  up  he  was  trained  in 
the  science  of  landscape  gardening,  and 
soon  after  becoming  of  age  removed  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  subsequently  to 
Bristol,  England,  In  both  of  which 
places  he  was  manager  of  extensive 
nurseries. 

He  arrived  In  Washington  In  May, 
1861,  and  was  at  once  engaged  by  the 
government  to  lay  out  the  Smithsonian 
grounds,  Lafayette  Square  and  other 
public  squares,  and  also  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Corcoran  to  plan  the  beautifying  of 
Harewood  Park.  In  1852  he  bought  the 
property  In  which  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

Mr.  Saul  was  among  the  first  In 
America  to  advocate  a  more  general 
use  of  orchids  and  other  rare  and  val- 
uable plants,  and  a  goodly  portion  of 
his  establishment  at  Washington  was 
given  up  to  their  cultivation. .  He  was 
also  an  extensive  grower  of  roses  and 
nursery  stock. 

Deceased  was  a  member  of  the  Car- 
roll Institute,  American  Pomologlcal 
Society,  the  Society  of  American  Flor- 
ists and  other  organizations.  He  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  parking 
oommlsslon  by  Gov.  Alexander  R. 
Shepherd,  and  was  reappointed  by  the 
District  Commissioners  after  the  office 
of  Governor  was  abolished,  and  was 
continued  in  ofllce  by  each  succeeding 
board,  being  chairman  at  his  death.  He 
leaves  eight  children—three  sons  and 
Ave  daughters. 

Horace  H.  Alley^Thls  gentleman 
died  at  his  home  In  Hilton.  N.  J.,  on 
Thursday,  May  13,  aged  74  years.  He 
was  a  well-known  strawberry  grower 
and  was  the  originator  of  a  number  of 
varieties,  among  them  being  the  Alley 
seedling,  Marie  and  the  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  The  Marie  berry  was  named 
Mter  Mr.  Alley's  daughter.  Mr.  Alley 
leaves  a  widow  and  one  daughter. 


Orchid  Notes. 

Hare  things  In  flower  In  the  Hlcks- 
Amold  collection.  Eighty-fourth  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  In- 
clude the  new  Cypripedlum  Gertrude 
Hollington,  of  which  Mr.  Arnold  owns, 
we  believe,  the  only  plant  In  this  coun- 
try; It  Is  In  flower  for  the  second  time. 
The  plant  Is  In  a  healthy,  vigorous  con- 
dition and  evidently  Is  a  good  grower. 
The  style  of  stem  and  bloom  shows  a 
good  deal  of  bellatulum  blood.  This  Is, 
perhaps,  to  the  detriment  of  the  flower, 
for  It  does  not  hold  Itself  erect  enough 
to  show  all  Its  color  to  advantage.  In 
coloring  It  resembles  Paris,  but  lacks 
the  distinctness  of  the  markings  seen 
In  that  rare  variety,  which  Is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  purple  tracing  on  the 
white  ground  Is  not  clean-cut.. but  runs 
more  Into  the  white.  The  side  petals 
are  the  brightest  part  of  the  flower. 
The  top  of  the  dorsal  slpal  loses  its 
brilliancy  by  a  sufEusion  of  dark  green 
In  the  purple,  the  white  also  being 
over-balanced  by  the  two  colors  al- 
ready named.  One  feature  of  the 
flower  Is  the  great  size  of  the  side  pet- 
als. These  Individually  are  an  inch 
and  a  half  deep  by  two  and  a  half 
inches  In  length,  so  that  the  flower  Is 
nearly  six  Inches  In  width. 

Other  Cypripedlums  In  flower  are  C. 
Grey  an  um  unlcolor,  C.  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Bond.  C.  Mastersll  and  C.  Chamber- 
lianum. 

Among  rare  Laelias  are:  L.  SchlUer- 
lanum,  L.  elegans,  L.  grandls  Arnold- 
aeanum  and  L.  purpurata. 

Cattleya  Sklnneri  alba  (pure  white) 
had  several  spikes.  Mr.  Morris,  the 
gardener  In  charge.  Is  very  proud  of 
this  last-named  piece. 


There  is  no  ezcvae  on  any  farm  for  a 
cesspool;  a  pit  two  feet  In  depth,  with  ce- 
mented sides  and' floor  Is  the  proper  thing. 
If  the  houae  has  a  bathroom,  with  closet, 
the  drainage  can  go  Into  this  shallow  pit. 
and  be  kept  on  the  surface.  The  same  with 
the  kitchen  drainage.  Save  It.— Farm  Jour- 
nal. 


Offor  No.  80. 
FHR  OHE  HEW  SUBSCRIPTIOH 

200  CELERY  PLANTS 


AS  FOLLOWS: 

50  Plants 
White  Plume. 

50  Plante 
New  Roee. 

50  Plante 
Golden  Self- 
Blanohlng. 

50  Plante 
Giant  Paecal. 


This  offer  is  from 
a  flrst- class,  re- 
liable grower,  and 
will  be  miClled, 
postpaid,  for  one 
new  subscription 
to  Ambbican  Oar- 
DsniNQ.  Orders 
for  oelery  plants 
will  be  filled  from 
now  until  August 
16tb. 
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INCUBATORS  K5;4?J?;B??yVnS: 

rowla,«gvt.  IU.olr.,So.  J.A.Ohelton,r«lrmoiit,Ma 
llwatton  Amerieaa  Owtenlng  utien  you  trrit». 

FLO^ITER    QUERIES. 

A  book  written  in  Questions  and  Answers,  dlsousslns 


600  topics  on  flower  culture,  in  ten  cliapters  as  follows: 
ChM9.  L— Soil  and  jreneral  cultivation.  Chap.  H— Bulb' 
ous  Plants.  Chap,  ni.— Lilies,  Culture  and  Management. 


Chap.  IV.— Roses,    Chap.  V.— Vines  or  Climbers.    Chap. 
Vl.-Shrubfl.  Chap.  VII.— Ferns  and  Palms.  Chap.  VIU.— 

Insects  and  Diseases.    C"        '"     "'  — 

Chap.  X.— Floral  Hints, 
rates  flowers  needs  f ' 

XHB    COVRIBR.  Cliatliaill.  !«•  IT. 

Mention  AmertoAO  Oaxdening  when  you  write. 


>.  TAA.— rvjTusauu  riuiua.  vxuip.  vxu..— 

98.  Chap.  IX  —Miscellaneous  Queries, 
lints.  Brerr  one  who  loves  and  cultl- 
Blt.    PRICK  S6  CENTS. 
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i  and  the  happy  man  is  best  fat- 
[  ted  for  the  duties  of  life.  The 
I  happy  heart  is  the  strongest 
heart.  To  produce  and  main- 
tain this  condition,  you  should 
'  keepoonstantlyon  hand  a  sup- 
ply of  that  health  retain! ns * 
i  health    restoring    remedy 


vXVV, 


It  is  a  purely  vegetable 
I  preparation  that  corrects  all 

derangements  of  the  Uver 
,  and    Kidneys   and  works  a 

permanent  core  for 

BRIGHT'S  DISEASE 
URINARY  TROUBLES 
6ENERAL  DEBILITY 
FEMALE  COMPLAINTS 
AND  MALARIA. 
In  order  that  it  may  be  bandy 
for  you  we  have  placed  it  on 
sale    in    vour    nearest  store 
Beware  of  substitutes.    There 
is  nothing  so  "good  as  War- 
ner's Safe  Cure. 


INCUBATORS. 

Mention  American  Qartening  irhen  ycm  wilfb 


Self-rrsnlating.  Catalogue  free 
O.  S.  StNGEH.  Car4last«n,  O. 


Offer  No.  45. 


COLLECTION  OF  ROSES. 


One  Orlmson  Rambler 


One  Meteor 
One  Papa  Gontier 
One  Hermoaa 
One  La  France 
,  One  Bride 


One  Perle 
One  Safraao 
One  Mme.  Oamllle 
One  Marie  Oulllot 
One     Iphetoft 
One  Nrldetmald 

Surely  the  good  things  of  this  earth  are 
open  to  everyone  who  exhibits  a  little 
energy.  Realize  you  can  obtain  the  above 
set  of  Twelve  Magnificent  Roses  as  a  pre- 
mium for  one  new  subscription  to  Ameri- 
can Gardening,  and  that  it  will  not  take 
you  more  than  a  few  minutes'  work  to 
aocomp  ish  this,  then  send  and  get  your 
reward. 

AMERICAN  GARDENING.  P.O.  Box1697,  N.Y. 
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Harket  Qardeflersi: 

SHOULD  TRY  OUR 

W.  A  D.'t  $«H-BtaiiciiliH|  Ctltry 

W.  A  D.'t'«BMmftt'«'*  White  SplntCueumbtr 

W.  A  D/t  iMpravtd  Am.  H.  Crawn  Parsnip 

W.  A  D/t  Amtrican  Btanty  Pta 

W.  A  D.'t  Omp  teaf Itl  Farolng  Radlah 

W.  A  D/t  Impravad  Whita  Bush  Sqaaah 

DeactlptlTe  CatalogQe  Fr«c.  by  malL 

WEEBER  a  DOR.  ^  gSSS?"  "* 

114  Chambera  St.,  NSW  YORK. 


Maatlop  Amartoaa  Qardantng  whan  yoa  wrtta. 

AUCTION  SALES. 

iiuiriiouTso^ 

Will  sell  at  their  roomi,  62-64  Dey  Street,  New 
York  City,  m  toUows : 

Tuesday,  Blay  Sff,  11  A.  M. 
Palms    and    Decorative    Planto 
and  all   kinds    of  eaninier    toed- 
dlns    stock,   Incladlns    tlie   ne^ir 
Canna«»  Austria  and  Italia* 

Friday,  May  %S,  will  ba  a  sale  of  the 
aaai#  kind  of  planta. 

CATALOGUES    PRBB. 
tffealfB  Amerloaa  Qardealnir  when  yon  wHta. 

CLEARY  A  CO.,  nJT^r^'SS}: 

Auctioneers  of  Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.,  will  sell  at 

anotion  on  Taeaday,  May  95,  at  11  A.  BE., 

Roses,  Dahlias,  Canna  Roots,  Decorative  Plants 

and  a  complete  line  of  Summer  Bedding  Stocky 

Catalogues  free. 

Sales  OTery  Taoaday  and  Friday. 
Kfeetloa  Amerteaa  Oardeninc  when  yon  write. 

1 1.  GIRDIER  &  CO., 

(II  Filtn  Strait,  lEff  TOIK. 

Will  aall  OTory  TVVSDAT  and  FRIDAY 
at  thoir  rooms  at  11  a.m.,  a  general  line  of 
Nursery  Stoek  and  Spring  Bulbs  and  a  large 
aaaortment  of  Bedding  plants. 

Catalogue  on  application. 
>festloa  Amerlcaa  OarAenlng  wlien  you  wilt*. 

E$iaUi$liil  44  rw$. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 

Goinlsslon  Dealeis 

III  limy  St.p  REW  TORI. 

Fmlts,  Poultry,  Game,  BgKS, 
ice.,  ice. 

AU  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE   TAKEN  ON  COMMISSION 

HOT  HOUSE  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 
Ifaatlon  Aanerleaa  QarSenlna  when  yoa  write 

TUBEROgS-ROOTED 

BEGONIAS. 

Holland  grown.  Eogliah  strain.  CoIorB 
separate,  per  100,  $8.00. 

L.  C.  BOBBIN K,  Rutherford,  N.  i. 

Branch  Horttculturat  Co.,  Boakoop,  Holland. 
HoBtion  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


PRIVATE    OARDENERS. 

Appolntineiits  and  Doinss. 

Oardenera  and  otben  knowing  of  recent 
AppotntmentB  and  moriaga  are  requested  to 
forward  pmrtleulAra  of  the  aame  forpabttea^ 
tton  In  tbia  column.    No  ebarge  Im  made. 


Meetlnss. 

Wednesday,  May  S6.— Newport  (R.  1.)  Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

Friday,  Blay  88. ^Westchester  Co.  (N.  Y.) 
Horticultural  Society  at  Mount  Kisco  in  con- 
junction with  Bedford  Plower  Club. 

Auction  Sales. 

Tuesday,  May  S5.  —  Hardy  Roses,  Stand- 
ard Rose^  Lilacs,  Hydrangeas.  Nursery 
Stock,  Spring  BiUbs  and  Bedding  plants,  at 
Elliott's  Rooms,  New  York. 

Roses,  General  Nursery  Stock,  Bulbs,  Rhodo- 
dendrons. Azaleas,  and  Bedding  planta,  at 
Cleary's  Rooms,  New  York. 

Pteonies,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  and  Bed- 
ding plants,  at  Gardner's  Rooms.  New  York. 

Friday,  Blay  SS.—  Sales  will  also  be  held 
aa  indicated  above  for  Tuesday. 


New  York. 

The  exhibition  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute, on  May  11.  was  of  a  very  high 
standard  of  merit  and  of  great  educa- 
tional value.  Over  300  vases  were  filled 
with  shrubs  and  hardy  flowers,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  were  correctly  named. 

A.  Grierson,  gardener  to  Hicks  Ar- 
nold, Rye,  N.  Y.,  put  up  a  valuable  and 
Interesting  collection  of  fifty  named 
Narcissi  and  tulip  species;  also  Iceland 
Popples  and  several  kinds  of  Iris. 
Among  these  was  the  somewhat  rare 
I.  luplna.  A  certificate  of  merit  was 
awarded  for  the  display. 

James  HoUoway,  gardener  to  the 
Pratt  estate,  Dosoris  Park,  N.  T., 
staged  seventy-four  specimens,  mainly 
shrubs,  which  included  Pyrus  Malus 
floribunda,  P.  M.  coronaria  fl.  pL,  P.  M. 
Parkmanni,  Berberis  Hakodeta,  B. 
quinquefolla,  Rhodotypos  kerrloldes, 
Staphylea  colchica.  Daphne  Cneorum, 
etc.  This  exhibit  was  awarded  a  cer- 
tificate of  merit. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N. 
Y..  made  a  remarkable  display  of  sev- 
enty-four kinds,  including  tulips,  Nar- 
cissi, hardy  or  border  flowers,  and 
shrubs.  Among  others  were  Paeonia 
tenuifolia,  Iris  pumila.  Iberis  gibralter- 
Ica,  Ribes  sanguimeum.  Daphne  Cneo- 
rum and  D.  Genkwa. 

W:  A.  Manda,  South  Orange,  N.  J., 
exhibited  several  spikes  of  a  variegated 
leaved  form  of  LlUum  longflorum.  The 
margins  of  the  leaves  are  white,  which 
give  the  stem  the  appearance  of  Dra- 
caena Sanderlana.  The  variegation  is 
of  flxed  character.  As  a  worthy  nov- 
elty this  was  awarded  a  certi  float e. 

W.  Anderson,  gardener  to  J.  M.  Con- 
stable, Esq.,  Mamaroneck,  N.  T.,  ex- 
hibited three  vases  of  Canterbury  Bells 
(Campanula  Medium). 

S.  B.  Huested,  Blauvelt,  N.  Y.,  exhib- 
ited Japanese  maples,  purple- leaved 
Berberis  Thunbergi  and  double-flower- 
ing Almond. 

J.  Miller,  Oasis  Nurseries,  Westbury 
Station,  N.  Y.,  staged  several  kinds  of 
double  and  new  lilacs.  Magnolia  stel- 
lata,  etc. 

W.  Turner,  gardener  to  W.  Rocke- 
feller, Esq.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  exhib- 
ited double  flowering  peaches,  Halesia 
tetraptera,  Comus  florida,  var.  rubra, 
and  Azalea  amoena. 

A.  Herrlngton,  gardener  to  H.  McKay 
Twombly,  Esq.,  Madison.  N.  J.,  staged 
Spiraea  prunifolla,  fl.  pi.,  Exochorda 
grandlflora,  Cercis  canadensis;  also 
cornus  In  variety. 

J.  G.  Aitken,  gardener  to  G.  R.  Cook, 
Esq.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  staged  several 
kinds  of  Rhododendron,  Azalea  Mollis, 
Magnolias  Loniceras,  etc. 

Slebrecht  &  Son,  New  Rochelle,  N. 
Y.,  put  up  Iris  siberica,  Prunus  sinen- 
sis, Lychnis  diurna,  Eleagnus  long- 
ipes.    Magnolia    Lehmanni,    etc. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Valentine,  Cranford,  N.  J., 
made  an  interesting  display  of  native 
wild  flowers,   Including  Arabis,   Podo- 


phyllum peltatum,  Peduncularis  ( 
densis,  Viola  canina  Muhlenbergil,  V. 
lanceolata,  V.  cucullata,  Aphyllon 
uniflora  and  others. 

Farmers'  Club. 

At  the  Farmers'  Club  meeting, 
held  on  the  same  day.  Dr.  N.  L  Brit- 
ton,  director  of  the"  New  York  Botaa- 
ical  Garden,  gave  a  very  Interesting 
talk  on  the  American  cowslip  (see  page 
873). 

Mr.  S.  B.  Parsons,  of  Flushing,  N. 
Y.,  and  Mr.  Heusted  spoke  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Japanese  maples  as 
decorative  subjects,  the  latter  recom- 
mending atro-purpureum  as  being  best 
adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate.  He 
showed  Schwendler's  Maple,  a  sport 
from  the  Norway. 

C.  L.  Allen  advised  leaving  bulbs  of 
lilies,  narcissus,  etc.,  in  the  ground,  af- 
fording them  protection  from  frost  in 
winter.  L.  auratum  so  treated  now 
showed  immense  stalks. 

James  HoUoway,  Glen  Cove,  L.  L, 
said  he  had  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
varieties  of  Japanese  Maples  and  all 
had  proved  hardy,  though  fully  exposed 
to  the  winds  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

A.  Herrlngton  made  a  strong  plea  for 
natural  growth  of  tree  and  shrub  life, 
adding  that  from  the  appearance  of 
some  of  these  subjects  In  Jersey  it  al- 
most seemed  as  if  there  was  a  compul- 
sory law  to  clip  them  within  bounds. 

(This  is  especially  true  of  the  shrubs 
in  the  station  grounds  of  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey.— Ed.) 

For  every  yard  of  wood  so  cut  away, 
ten  thousand  bLoseoms  were  lost 

Other  speakers  were  Mr.  Henshaw, 
Mr.  Barron,  Dr.  Ward  and  Dr.  Hexa- 
mer,  all  of  whom  recommended  the 
more  general  planting  of  flowering 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  gardening. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  oflftcers  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  have  generously 
appropriated  an  additional  five  hundred 
dollars  for  the  horticultural  section  of 
the  premium  list.  The  premiums  for 
the  past  two  years  have  been  entirely 
Inadequate,  causing  great  dissaalsfac- 
tion  among  the  exhibitors.  The  new 
schedule,  re-arranged  by  the  member* 
of  the  Central  New  York  Horticultural 
Society,  should  now  be  satisfactory,  as 
all  classes  were  well  represented  when 
the  list  was  changed.  Special  attention 
was  paid  to  the  amateurs  and  grenerouB 
premiums  were  voted  in  the  cut  flower 
section  in  all  the  classes,  this  with  a 
view  to  encourage  outside  competition, 
which  unfortunately  Is  usually  lacking. 
Fruit  trees  here  seem  not  to  be  hurt 
by  the  recent  frosts,  as  there  is  an  ex- 
traordinary showing  of  bloom. 

The  park  superintendent,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bishop,  is  making  extensive  improve- 
ments this  season,  and  under  his  able 
management  this  city  will  soon  be 
right  up  to  date  in  the  matter  of  parks. 

Mr.  Campbell,  gardener  to  Major  Da- 
vis, has  added  considerably  to  the 
beauty  of  the  magnificent  place  of 
which  he  has  charge.  A  visit  to  this 
place  is  always  Interesting  and  mem- 
bers of  the  craft  are  sure  of  a  cordial 
welcome  at  all  times.— C.  BARSON. 


$ioo  REWARD  $ioo 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreadtd 
disease  that  science  has  been  able  to  cure  ifl 
all  its  stoges,  and  that  is  Catarrh.  HaD^ 
Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only  positive  curt 
known  to  the  medical  fraternity.  Catarrh 
being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hairs  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system,  thereby  destroying  the  foundatian 
of  the  disease,  and  giving  the  patient 
strength  by  building  up  the  constitution  and 
assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 

Eowers,   that    they    offer    One    Hundred 
dollars  for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure. 
Send  for  list  of  testimonials. 
Address,  P.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  0 
^*  Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
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Toronto. 

The  May  meeting:  of  the  Toronto 
Horticultural  Society  was  devoted  to 
pansies  and  hardy  spring  plants.  Un- 
propitious  weather  was  against  the  at- 
tendance, about  thirty-five  members 
and  their  friends  being  present,  more 
than  half  of  them  ladies.  Quite  a  good 
showing  of  plants  and  blooms  was  on 
the  tables,  the  exhibits  of  pansies  being 
from  I.  Pape,  A.  Frost,  George  Mills 
and  Manton  Bros.  Some  fine  hyacinth 
spikes  and  tulips  came  from  the  Exhi- 
bition Park,  and  callas  from  Mr.  Frost. 
There  was  also  a  plant  of  Kalmia  lati- 
folia»  some  Arabis  alblda,  Alyssum  sax- 
atile  and  phlox  from  other  exhibitors. 

One  of  the  directors,  Mr.  P.  Ross, 
read  a  paper  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
pansy.'  Mr.  Ross  explained  that  the 
paper  embodied  the  views  and  experi- 
ence of  Mr.  Pape,  one  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful growers  of  market  pansies.  The 
paper  was  very  interesting  to  the  ama- 
teur members,  for  whom  it  was  written. 
Several  of  the  ladles  present  showed 
their  interest  in  the  subject  by  asking 
Questions  of  the  essajrlst. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Uttley,  first  vice- 
president,  appointed  Messrs.  Valr  and 
£wlng  as  judges  of  the  exhibits.  After 
they  had  made  a  thorough  examination 
Mr.  Valr  said  there  was  not  a  really 
£rood  show  pansy  In  the  whole  of 
the  exhibit;  that  while  nearly  all  of 
them  were  large  and  bright-colored, 
they  lacked  substance  in  stem  and 
petal;  the  colors  ran  too  much  into 
each  other;  the  eye  was  not  distinct 
enough.  Mr.  Valr  gave  a  description 
of  -what  a  show  pansy  shaiM  be,  detail- 
ing the  points  about  as  they  were  un- 
derstood by  all  the  old-world  pansy 
fanciers.  A  real  good  pansy  is  a  very 
fine  thing  to  the  specialist;  but  the 
conmierclal  grower  often  finds  It  more 
profitable  to  grow  for  size  and  bright 
colors,  unmindful  of  how  the  colors 
run. 

At  the  June  meeting  there  will  be  a 
show  of  roses  and  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  and  if  the  weather  Is  favorable 
then  a  large  meeting  is  anticipated,  as 
all  the  strangers  who  were  at  the  May 
meeting  were  much  interested.    T.  M. 

How  to  Grow  flushrooms. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
Just  issued  a  bulletin  having  the  above 
title.  It  has  been  specially  written  as 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  53,  by  William 
Falconer,  superintendent  of  Schenley 
Park,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  comprises 
twenty  pages,  with  fourteen  figures. 
The  cultural  directions  given  are  brief 
and  to  the  point  and  the  illustrations 
on  packing  for  market  purposes  val- 
uable. 

A  Promising  New  Carnation. 

Mr.  W.  Turner.  Rockwood,  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y.,  has  made  a  successful 
cross  between  Carnation  Lizzie  Mc- 
Oowan  and  William  Scott.  The  result 
is  a  flower  of  more  than  ordinary 
merit;  the  color  is  a  delightful  tone  of 
pink,  the  center  is  bright  rose,  while 
the  outer  or  ray  petals  shade  off  to  a 
more  fleshy  pink;  of  fair  size,  well  bal- 
anced, with  ample  petalage,  the  edge 
of  the  petals  being  regrularly  serrated; 
fragrance  excellent;  calyx  perfect; 
stem  rigid;  keeping  qualities,  A  No.  1. 
Toung  cutting  plants  in  the  garden  are 
looking  healthy  and  strong. 


Situations  Wanted. 

▲dYertlaements  will  be  loBerted  under  tbl«  head- 
ing at  ONI  CENT  PBH  WOBD  6aoh  Ineeitton,  payable 
In  adTsnce.  The  address  to  be  counted  aa  pftrt  of 
the  adverttaement.  No  adventoement  Inserted  for 
less  than  fifteen  cents  per  insertion: 

GITUATION  wanted  by  flrst-class  gardener  and 
^  florist,  married,  no  children.  AddressRosarlan, 
care  American  Gardening.  


CITUATIOK,  as  gardener's  asslsUnt,  by  Scotch 
^  American,  age  SI,  has  had  fonr  years*  expeil 
enee.    Address  W.  H.,  119  Are  E.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 


SITUATION  by  a  German  florist,  on  fine  gentle* 
^  man*s  home;  well  posted  In  growing  cut  flowers* 
landscaper  and  designer,  strictly  temperate,  good 
steady  worker,  can  give  25  years'  experience.  Ad- 
dress Flowers  100,  care  American  Gardening. 


WANTED,  a  private  sitnatlon  for  my  thoroughly 
*^  experienced  all  roond  gardener;  especially 
good  rose  grower,  also  good  with  palms,  ferns, 
orchids,  and  vegetables  nnder  glass;  very  higbly 
recommended,  temperate,  moderate  wages.  30  years' 
experience,  12  years  sronnd  New  York  and  Boston; 
married,  English,  one  baby.  Address  G.  H. 
Perkins.  East  Avenue,  Rochestfr,  N.  Y. 

f:|ARDENER.— Position  wanted  by  a  tl>oroughly 
^-"j^ractioal  man  of  life  experience  in  flrst-c  ass 
establishments  In  England  snd  America;  thorough 
knowledge  of  high-class  horticulture,  palms,  ferns, 
orchids,  grapes,  fruits,  flowering  planU  and  vege- 
tables, etc.;  character  open  to  closest  investigation, 
married,  18  years  around  New  York  and  Boston,  no 
objection  to  going  South  or  elsewhere.  Address 
Palmer,  28  Gardiner  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 


Advertisements  not  to  exceed  eighty  words  will 
be  inserted  under  this  heading  at  two  cents  per 
WOHD  each  insertion,  payable  in  advanee. 

The  address  will  be  charged  as  part  of  the  ad  vt., 
and  each  initial,  or  a  number,  counts  as  one  word. 
No  outa  or  display  type  allowed. 


£)AHLIA8. 


50Q  varieties.    H.  F.  Burt,  Tauntou, 


How  Thick  Shall  Corn  be  Planted? 

— In  the  experiments  at  the  Ohio  sta- 
tion the  highest  per  cent,  of  sound  corn 
has  been  reached  from  an  average 
stand  of  one  stalk  every  eighteen 
Inches,  but  the  total  yield  has  not  been 
so  large  as  from  closer  planting.  The 
most  profitable  yield  has  come  from 
giving  a  foot  in  linear  length  of  row  to 
each  plant,  the  rows  being  three  and  a 
half  feet  apart.  On  the  bottom  lands 
at  Columbus  It  did  not  seem  to  make 
any  difference  how  the  plants  stood; 
but  on  the  thin  clay  upland  at  Wooster 
the  best  yields  thus  far  have  come  from 
a  stand  of  one  stalk  every  twelve 
inches  or  two  every  twenty-four  inches. 


UULSIBOSTH  BROS.,  bulbs  and  plants.  Sngle- 

wood,  y.  J. 

^.ARDEN  PLOWS.  The  best.  Circulars  free 
^     Write  quick.     G.  W.  Cole,  Canton,  111. 

A  LTERNANTHERA  (red  and  green),  good  strong 
^^  plants.  12.00  per  100.  Chas.  T.  Darling,  Stony 
Brook,  Long  Island. 

TX7  ELL  IMPROVED  farm  of  108  acres  in  Douglas 
**  County,  Oregon.  For  full  particulars  write 
Mrs.  C.  Challenor,  Brockway,  Oregon. 

flLASS  at  wholesale,  rock  bottom  prices.  Also 
^^  paint  for  greenhouses.  The  Reed  Glass  ft  Paint 
Co.,  4S6  W.  Broadway,  New  York 

fkRDER  QUICK.  Closing  out  Egyptian  Onion  sets 
^^  at  50  Gts.  per  bus ,  purchaser  to  pay  freight. 
W.  W.  Thompson  ft  Sons,  Station  D.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

no  YOU  WANT  the  best  flower  pots?  If  so,  send 
^  sddress  to  The  WhUldin  Pottery  Co.,  TIS  ¥nutfton 
St.,  PhlladelphlA.  Three  shipping  points,  can  save 
you  freight. 

VIOLETS,  Lady  Campbell,  healthiest  double 
^  sweet  violet  of  all.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant. 
Fine  young  plants,  well  rooted,  tl.OO  per  100,  post- 
paid .    C.  E.  Price,  Smlthtown  Branch,  N.  Y . 

'PHE  '*IRON  AGE'*  Garden  Tools  are  light,  strong 
-"-  and  work  "Just  right.**  High  steel  wheels, 
tubular  frame,  malleable  castings.  Write  for  cata- 
logue.   Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  306,  Graaloch,  N.J. 

Bttstness  CanU. 

Cards  will  be  inserted  nnder  this  heading  at  two 
OlHTS  PSR  WORD  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance; 
the  address  to  be  counted  part  of  the  advertisement. 

r  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  consultations,  plans, 
^''Bnperlntendenoe,  plants,  labor,  etc,  supplied  for 
work  as  wanted.  500  original  designs  for  residences, 
gardens,  parks,  etc.,  ready  for  inspection.  Com* 
munlcations  solicited  from  those  who  require  the 
value  of  land  or  residence  developed  with  practical 
eoonomy.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  lOBT, 
New  York  City 

FLOWERING  PLANTS-b'v''&'«^. 

Healthy  young  stock,  average  prices  from  one  to 
two  cenis  each.    Send  for  Price  List. 

E.  FRYER,  R.  R.  Ave.  ind  Hill  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


50 


BEDDING        ci  nn 

PLANTS  FOR  }1.1IU 


All  are  fine  plants  in  bud  and  bloom;  too 
large  for  mailing;  must  be  shipped  by  express. 

JNO.  E.  DE  WALT, 

Box  8a«  Carlisle*  Pa* 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


c;eSrfi5lii^*¥5iinti  For  Sale. 

Addreee  P.  O.  Bex  ••».    ALBAKT.  N.  T. 

Havlag  disposed  of  seTeral  of  my  greennonaes  and  the 
resMdader  being  over  crowded.  1  hare  decided  to  offer 
for  sale  the  exeesi,  consisting  ot  the  greater  pnrtkm  and 
the  choicest  specimens  of  my  ooUec&on  for  the  past  M 
yearn,  either  singly  or  In  oosntities.  They  are  all  weU 
eetabllshed,  in  ibie  ooadltfoa,  and  many  cannot  be  ob- 
Uined  in  auy  other  oollection  in  America. 

'  list  tent  on  appUcatlon.  Saleemadeat 


A  printed! 


E,     CORII9I7IQ. 

tfeattOD  Amerteui  GNtrdening  irtien  yon  wrtU. 


LET  US  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  YOUR 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

FOR    8PRINO    AND    SUMMER. 

We  grow  a  fnll  line  of  all  the  desirable  variedea. 
We  offer  T«mato«  Lettaoe,  Cabbage*  Celery 
and  Sweet  Petate  plants  at  S5  cents  per  100 ;  11.25 
per  1000.  For  prices  on  large  qnantlttas,  pleasa 
apply  to 

R.  VINGENT,  JR.  k  SON,  WhRg  Mirsh.  Md. 

MMitloB  Amerloaa  Oardeolng  when  yon  write. 


teepin;  Tab  on  Berry  Pickers. 

The  most  praotical  as  well  as  the  very 
best  system  that  can  be  devised  for  keep- 
ing track  of  the  quantity  of  berries  pick- 
ed, as  well  as  of  the  amount  due  each 
individual  picker,  Is  that  iUustrated  here- 
with: 


/             0             \ 

Date 

Strawberry  Grove 

BBRRY  PICKBR'S  CARD. 

Name 

4QU. 

4QU. 

♦  QU. 

2Qt*. 

IQt. 

1 

Exact  sise  of  Tally  Card. 

-  We  fbmlsli  these  tags  (manllla  stock), 
to  exact  sine  shoiwn  herewith,  with  yoar 
nameandaddreag  printed  thereon,  express 
prepaid,  as  follows,  cash  with  order : 

500 •l.OO 

1000 i.«o 

And  •l.Sff  for  each  additional  thoaaaad 
after  first  thoosaad. 
Punches  famished  at  50c.  to  75c.  each. 

*  The  form  of  Tallr  baf^  hera  submitted  has 
proved  much  superior  to  the  old  method,  and  it 
cannot  be  counterfeited. 

A  sUnd  holds  say  four  quarts.  When  a 
picker  la  started  to  work,  one  of  these  cards, 
with  the  name  written  on  it,  is  tlod  to  the  handle 
of  the  basket.  The  rule  is  that  the  picker  must 
deliver  the  berries  to  the  packer.    When  the 

Eicker  has  filled  his  four  quarts,  he  must  pass 
y  the  boss  in  charge  of  tne  work  in  the  field, 
who  Inspects  the  berries,  and  if  all  right,  UUies 
the  four  quarts  on  his  card,  by  punching  out 
one  4  qt.  section,  using  a  conductor's  punch 
for  thispurpose,  after  which  the  picker  delivers 
the  berries  at  the  packing  house.    At  noon  all 

Elcking  baskets  are  delivered  to  the  boss,  whe 
as  charge  of  them  until  work  commences  after 
dinner,  when  starting  them  to  work,  the  boss 
calls  off  the  name  on  the  cards,  each  one 
receiving  his  own  basket.  At  quitting  time 
the  field  boM  takes  charge  of  all  tickets  until 
next  day.  As  soon  as  a  ticket  has  been  tallied 
out  it  is  given  to  the  owner,  who  keeps  it  until 
pay  day;  the  boss  giving  credit  for  one  card  to 
the  owner  in  Field  Account  Book. 

i.T.DEUmEPT6.ftPnB.C0.Ltd. 

ROSE  AND  DUANE  8TS.,  NEW  VMK. 
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ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


POPULAR    NOTB8    FOR    THE  8UCCB8SPUL 
AnATBUR. 

5weet-foeoted  PaiMlet. 

The  scribe  speaks  not  from  ex- 
perlence,  but  from  the  dealers'  descrip- 
tion with  reirard  to  these.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  obtained  by  crossing 
the  choicest  pansies  with  the  large, 
sweet-scented  violets,  to  bear  pansy- 
like  flowers,  from  two  to  two  and  one- 
half  Inches  in  diameter,  In  great  va- 
riety of  color;  to  form  hardy  and  vig- 
orous plants  In  fine  clumps,  which  live 
over  winter,  and  bloom  on  from  year  to 
year.  They  bloom  heavily  In  spring 
and  abundantly  also,  at  intervals 
through  the  season.  As  they  are  to  be 
obtained  from  seed,  the  cost  need  not 
be  great  and,  doubtless,  they  will  prove 
as  amenable  to  window  culture  as 
other  members  of  the  family.  The 
fragrance  of  the  pansy,  though  delight- 
ful, is  a  very  delicate  and  elusive  thing. 
Pansies  with  the  violet  fragrance  will 
seem,  to  many,  a  grand  advance. 

What  Price  for  Plants? 

Almost  any  price  you  choose  to 
pay.  If  you  can  afford  to  pay  fifty  and 
seventy-five  cents  for  rose  bushes  of 
standard  sorts,  and  having  age,  that  is 
a  matter  that  concerns  your  pocket- 
book  only.  Your  neighbor,  whose  purse 
is  lean,  may  buy  precisely  the  same 
sorts,  in  stock  well  rooted,  though 
small,  for  ten  and  fifteen  cents.  If  even 
this  is  beyond  him,  and  he  can  bring 
himself  to  let  the  dealer  select  the  sorts 
sent,  he  may  have  plants  in  great  va- 
riety for  five  cents  apiece. 

Allamaoda  NeriifoHa. 

This  plant  of  the  season,  the 
oleander- leaved  Allamanda,  very  fully 
bears  out  its  name,  as  it  strongly  re- 
sembles an  oleander,  the  chief  differ- 
ence being  that  the  leaves  are  in  whorls 
of  four.  It  is  easily  amenable  to  good 
window  treatment,  and  the  blooms  are 
clustered,  and  of  a  good  yellow.  An 
Individual  bloom  Is  quite  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  that  of  our  native  yellow 
foxglove,  but  with  the  addition  of  some 
brownish-yellow  shadings.  The  plant 
taiLes  the  bush  form  readily,  though 
most  of  its  genus  are  climbers.  An- 
other bush  form  lately  mentioned  in 
these  notes,  A.  Wllliamsll,  is  being 
much  more  fully  advertised,  but  our 
own  success  with  It  has  not  been  so 
good  as  with  A.  nerilfolla.  Longer  trial 
might,  however,  reverse  this  experi- 
ence. 


The  Wiiiil*8  Rough  Touch. 

One  of  the  most  harmful  things 
for  house-grown  plants,  especially  if 
they  are  full  of  young  growth  or  of 
bloom,  is  a  strong  wind.  Gourmands 
as  to  fresh  air,  they  are  yet  too  tender 
to  bear  rough  blowing  about.  If  to  be 
put  outside,  even  after  the  tempera- 
ture is  warm  enough,  they  need  grad- 
ual exposure,  both  to  sun  and  to  wind, 
for  the  hardening  process.  Otherwise 
all  young  foliage  will  be  lost,  and  all 
fresh  growth  become  bruised  and 
drooping.  Even  indoors  a  very  strong 
draught  upon  the  plants  is  never  help- 
ful. That  this  warming  is  needed,  too 
many  ruined  plants  testify. 

Leaf  Mould  for  the  Window  Gardener. 

If  one  can  buy  a  ready-prepared, 
rich,  potting  soil  and  can  afford  to 
pay  for  it,  well  and  good.  If  one  pre- 
fers a  cheaper  plant  medium  and  is 
within  reach  of  a  bit  of  woodland, 
equally  well  and  good;  for  there  is  no 
other  potting  soil  at  once  so  safe  and 
In  every  way  so  desirable  for  seed 
pans,  for  transplanting  fiats  and  for 
general  potting  soil,  with  all  such 
plants  as  like  a  light  medium.  It  is 
virtually  impossible  to  over-water  it, 
and  if  It  needs  added  richness,  a  trlfie 
of  bone  meal  will  give  it  safely.  The 
fact  is  hardly  appreciated  that  with 
these  two  ingredients  the  window- 
worker  is  amply  furnished,  except  for  a 
few  plants  which  persistently  desire  a 
heavy  soil.  Plants  taken  direct  from 
seed-pans  of  leaf  mould  without  trans- 
planting will  have  more  and  better 
roots  than  those  from  ordinary  soil, 
which  have  had  the  benefit  of  an  extra 
transplanting. 

Variations  In  Leaf  Mould. 

One  needs  to  note  that  there  are 
many  different  qualities  of  leaf  soiL 
The  desirable  kind  is  loose  and  friable, 
takes  water  readily,  is  fairly  moist, 
and  usually  black  In  color.  Indifferent 
sorts  are  filled  with  old  roots,  or  com- 
posed largely  of  harmful  rotten  punk 
and  wood;  or  they  may  be  full  of  yet 
undecayed  leaves,  and,  therefore,  not 
quite  desirable.  Sometimes  one  finds 
the  actual  layer  of  decayed  leaves  in 
woodlands  very  thin,  while  below  it  is 
pure  sand  or  clay.  These  are  not  leaf 
mould,  though  they  may  be  added  for 
some  plants. 

PMteen  Cents  a  Pound. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  the 
editor  of  what  Is  perhaps  our  best 
poultry  paper  for  amateurs  affirms  that 
It  will  cost  about  fifteen  cents  a  pound 
to  raise  chicks  up  to  two  pounds,  when 
all  the  food  must  be  bought.  While 
this    may    be    true    from    the    editor's 
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is  a  significant  fact  that  re- 


sponsible dealers  sell  and  re- 
sponsible painters  use  Pure  White 
Lead  (see  list  of  genuine  brands) 
and  Pure  Linseed  Oil.  They 
know  their  business.  Those  who 
don't  know,  try  to  sell  and  use 
the  "just-as-good  mixtures,"  "  so 
called  White  Lead,''  &c.,  &c. 

rnr|f^r^  By  using  National  Lead  Co.'t  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
r^l^r^f^  or»,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
*  *V*-'*^  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  dinerent  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  tho:« 


National  Lead  Co.,  i  Broadway,  New  York. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yuu  write. 


The  Woman, 
The  Man, 

ABdThe  Pill. 

She  was  a  good  woman.  He 
loved  her.  She  was  his  wife. 
The  pie  was  good;  his  wife 
made  it;  he  ate  it.  But  the 
pie  disagreed  with  him,  and 
he  disagreed  with  his  wife. 
Now  he  takes  a  pill  after  pie 
and  is  happy.  So  is  his  wife. 
The  pill  he  Ukes  is  Ayer'8. 

Moral :  Avoid  dyspepsia 
by  using 

A  vcr's 

Cathartic  Pills.     | 


point  of  view,  counting  the  cost  of  ez- 
pensive  eggs  and  the  intereftt  on  build- 
ings, etc.,  it  is  likely  to  be  misleading 
to  those  who  know  little  about  poultry. 
When  feeding  stuffs  were  bigher  than 
they  are  now  nearly  every  poultry  pa- 
per and  farm  paper  in  the  country  as- 
sured its  readers  that  five  to  six  cents 
a  pound  was  the  average  cost  of  feed 
for  broilers.  In  our  own  experience  we 
have  bought  baby  chicks  at  nine  cents 
apiece,  raised  them  to  about  two 
pounds'  weight  at  an  entire  cost  of 
twenty  cents  each  (buying  all  the  feed) 
and  groaned  in  spirit  because  we  had 
not  managed  well  and  the  chicks  had 
cost  too  much! 

Bwly  and  Late  Hatdrtag. 

There  are  many  who  will  not 
hatch  chicks  after  the  last  of  May,  un- 
less compelled  to  do  so  by  untoward 
circumstance  early  in  the  season.  Oth- 
ers aver  that  it  pays  to  hatch  nearly 
all  summer,  if  one  is  making  a  busi- 
ness of  poultry.  Whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  it  is  a  fact  that  June-hatched 
chicks  do  not  always  thrive  so  well  as 
those  brousrht  out  either  earlier  or 
later.  The  July  chick  is  often  the  prise 
chick  of  the  season,  for  rapid  growth 
and  early  maturity.  Dry,  warm  air 
and  soil  and  plenty  of  bugs  for  the  tak- 
ing are  among  his  advantaeres. 

**Liick"  With  Poultry. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  great 
a  majority  of  people  dealing  with  poul- 
try have  "bad  luck"  with  the  layers, 
"poor  luck"  with  the  sitters,  '•ill  luck" 
in  raising  the  few  chicks  hatched? 
Don't  believe  it!  A  certain  amount  of 
poor  luck  or  adverse  circumstance  may 
befall  any  one,  even  the  expert;  but 
nine-tenths  of  the  poor  luck,  so  called, 
should  be  rightly  attributed  to  ignor- 
ance, carelessness  or  poor  Judgment. 
A  lack  of  Judgment  is  not  so  invariably 
a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of  as  is  popu- 
larly supposed.  Experience  is  neces- 
sary as  a  basis  of  Judgment  in  most 
cases.    This  people  fail  to  realize. 

A  Majority  of  PnlloCfl. 

This  is  what  ^%%  farmers  are  al- 
ways after,  but  seldom  obtain.  It  is 
what  fanciers  often  aim  at,  but  seldom 
hit.  Nevertheless,  all  over  the  country 
are  people  who  can  tell  you  Just  how 
to  do  it.  The  only  trouble  is  that  their 
rules  do  not  work  out  the  right  an- 
swer. Hound  eggs  or  pointed  eggs,  or 
eggs  from  fowls  mated  this  way  or 
that,  all  persist  in  defying  rules,  and 
hatchlner  out,  on  the  average,  about 
one-half  males.  Early  in  the  season, 
If  they  don't  grive  three-quarters  males 
their  possessor  is  fortunate.  There  are 
those  who  say  and  claim  that  their  own 
yards  prove  that  a  cockerel  mated  with 
old  hens,  or  an  old  cock  with  pullets 
will  give  a  preponderance  of  pullets. 
MYRA  V.  NORYS. 
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New  York. 

Cut  flower  business  is  about  as  poor  as 

ll^P?®®''?'^  t^***  ^'  ^^^  prices  are  at  a 
rldlclously  low  ebb. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  moving  only 
moderately  well. 

Hothouse  grapes  are  now  very  abun- 
aant,  and  sales  are  dropping;  prices  vary 
for  No.  1  stock  from  75  cents  to  11.60  per 
pound. 

Strawberries,  despite  the  opposition  of 
Southern  stock,  are  still  for  very  choice 
fruit,  making  60  cents  per  cup  or  $1.50  per 
<iuart.  Maryland  berries  are  in,  and 
sales  are  good,  in  fact,  all  strawberries 
«old  well  early  in  the  week. 

California  cherries  are  plentiful  in  the 
market,  and  are  selling  moderately  well. 

Hothouse  cucumbers  are  selling  at  60 
cenu  per  dozen  for  No.  1  stock;  Florida 
from  $2  per  100. 

Lettuce  per  barrel,  11.60  to  12. 

Asparagus  Is  moving  freely,  and  prices 
are  well  maintained.  Local  "grass"  of 
irood  quality  is  worth  $2  per  dozen. 

Hothouse  tomatoes  are  In  over  supply, 
and  are  being  offered  at  10  cents  per 
pound. 

Mushrooms  are  difficult  to  keep  in  con- 
dition, consequently  only  a  limited  quan- 
tity realize  fancy  figures. 

Apples—Ben.  Davis,  cold  storage,  fancy, 
2.50<^50;  Northern  Spy,  cold  storage, 
fancy,  3^3.50:  Red  fruit,  cold  storage,  fair 
to  prime,  2®2.50;  Baldwin,  w'n  N.  T., 
choice,  per  barrel.  2.26®2.75;  Russet, 
Qolden,  State,  per  barrel,  2^2.87;  up-river 
Oolden,  per  barrel,  1.75(^2. 

Strawberries— Maryland  and  Delaware, 
average  best,  per  quart,  8®10;  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  Inferior,  i>er  quart,  9&!; 
Norfolk,  fair  to  good,  per  quart,  7®9: 
Norfolk,  inferior,  per  quart,  5^;  North 
Carolina,  prime,  per  quart,  10  cents; 
North  Carolina,  fair  to  good,  per  quart, 
€©9;  Charleston,  fancy,  per  quart,  14@16; 
Charleston,  good  to  prime,  j>er  quart,  10® 
12. 

Asparagus— Near  by,  extra  large,  per 
dosen,  1.75^;  near  by,  average  prime,  per 
dozen.  l.S^.60;  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
per  dozen,  1@1.60;  Inferior,  60@87  cents. 

^^ 


Beets— Charleston,  per  100  bunches, 


per 


Norfolk    and    North    Carolina, 
bunches,  2.50@4. 

Cabbages— Savannah  and  Charleston, 
large,  barrel  crate,  76^;  Savannah  and 
Charleston,  small,  barrel  crate,  75^1; 
North  Carolina,  per  barrel  crate,  75^1; 
Norfolk,  per  barrel,  60075. 

Cucumbers,  Savanncui,  per  basket,  2Q 
2.26;  Florida,  per  basket,  101.50;  Florida, 
per  crate.  101.25. 

Celery— Florida,  per  dozen  stalks,  25075. 

£gg  plant»— Florida,  per  %  barrel  box, 

Lettuce— near  by,  i>er  barrel,  1.5002. 
Onions— Bermuda,  per  crate,  2.10;  N.  O., 
per    barrel,    404.25;    Egyptian,  per  sa.ck, 

I'eas— Maryland,  per  %  barrel  basket. 
1^.26;  Eastern  Shore,  per  H  barrel 
basket,  H;  Eastern  Shore,  per  crate,  600 
15;  Norfolk,  per  %  barrel  package,  7501; 
Norfolk,  per  bushel  basket,  50060;  North 
Carolina,  per  bushel  package,  26050. 

Radishes— Near    by,    per    100    bunches. 


Ihubarb— Per  100  bunches,  7501. 

String  Beans— Charleston,  wax,  per 
basket.  10L5O;  Charleston,  green,  basket, 
101.25;  Savannah,  wax,  per  basket,  101.60; 
Savannah,  green,  per  basket,  101.25; 
Florida,  wax,  per  basKet,  750L26;  Florida, 
wax,  per  crate,  7501.25;  Florida,  green, 
per  basket,  6001;  Florida,  green,  per 
<;rate,  60075. 

Tomatoes— Florida,  best  arriving,  car- 
rier. 1.6002;  Florida,  poor  to  fair,  carrier, 
X250L5O. 

Boston. 

Hot  house  grapes  are  fairly  plenty,  but 
market  is  not  so  much  overstocked  but 
what  they  easily  bring  11.50  per  pound; 
and  while    peaches    are    not    any    more 

Slenty  they  And  a  ready  sale  at  |4  per 
ozen. 

Hot  house  cucumbers,  4  to  5  cents  each, 
with  a  large  consumption;  Florida  stock 
80  far  in  very  good  condition,  and  brings 
about  IL50  per  crate. 

Consumption  of  lettuce  is  larger,  like- 
wise a  larger  supply  at  figures  ranging 
from  80  to  40  cents  per  dozen;  dandelions 
.about  out  of  the  market. 

Squash  firmer,  8V4  to  4^  cents  per 
pound;  carrots  higher,  75  cents  per 
bushel;  beets  and  turnips  unchanged,  U 
to  IL60  per  barrel. 

Cabbage   from   Savannah  and   Florida, 
-$LS8  per  crate;  Norfolk  stock,  U  per  bar- 
rel; the  difference  between  the  price  and 
•^Quality  is  not  enough,  but  was  caused  by 


large  arrivals  of  Florida  stock  getting 
here  late  Saturday. 

The  last  cargo  ox  Bermuda  onions  said  to 
be  here,  selling  $2.25  per  crate;  Egyptains 
steady,  12.50  per  bag:  the  advance  on  the 
other  side  not  having  affected  this  market 
as  much  as  was  expected;  at  present  time 
cannot  be  delivered  in  Boston  to  cost  less 
than  $2.75  per  bag. 

Potatoes.  Maine  Hebrons.  in  good  de- 
mand, 43  to  50  cents;  all  other  varieties 
find  a  slower  sale  at  prices  somewhere 
between  25  to  40  cents.  Some  Georgia  po- 
tatoes appearing,  and  ilnd  very  good  sale 
at  14  per  barrel. 

Field  rhubarb  brings  %  cent  to  a  full 
cent  a  pound,  according  as  the  supply 
happens  to  be  each  morning. 

Asparagus  arrives  daily  in  large  quan- 
tities from  the  Cape  as  well  as  from  our 
nearby  towns;  consumption  immense; 
prices  satisfactory  to  buyer  as  well  as 
producer,  at  70  to  90  cents  per  dozen. 

Hot  house  tomatoes  took  a  sudden  tum- 
ble, and  can  be  purchased,  8  to  10  cents  a 
pound;  Florida  stock  coming  in  better 
condition  than  evbr  before;  some  stock  a 
little  bit  too  green  sometimes,  therefore 
a  range  of  from  |L50  to  12.50  per  six 
basket-carrier. 

Virginia  peas  in  fine  condition,  II  per 
half  barrel  basket;  Georgia  wax  beans, 
12.50  per  basket;  green,  $2;  some  Illinois 
wax  beans  here  bringing  $2  per  crate. 

Virginia  strawberries  take  a  range  of 
7  to  8  cents,  while  Maryland  stock  sells 
anywhere  10  to  15  cents;  fancy  large  ber- 
ries do  not  show  up,  if  they  arrive  we 
could  quote   15  to  22  cents. 

Apples  are  finer;  and  good  nice  Bald- 
wins bringing  12  to  $2.50;  fancy  russetts, 
$2  to  12.25,  with  some  extreme  gilt  edge 
stock  of  any  variety  bringing  yet  higher 
figures. 

Hot  house  radishes  find  limited  sale  at 
about  20  cents  a  dozen. 

Mushrooms  steady,  40  to  60  cents,  but  so 
many  other  fruits  and  new  vegetables  are 
offered  that  they  are  not  quite  so  much  in 
demand. 


Philadelphia. 

The  market  has  been  slow  during  the 
past  week,  with  the  exception  of  Friday, 
the  14th;  that  was  a  good  day,  owing  to 
the  large  influx  of  visitors  to  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  ceremonies.  Hotels  and 
restaurants  bought  very  heavily  for  the 
two  days. 

While  strawberries  do  not  seem  over 
plentiful,  yet  prices  keep  low;  really  first- 
class  stock  is  scarce;  that  on  the  market 
can  be  bought  from  7  to  12  cents  per 
quart;  a  few  choice  sold  at  16  to  18  cents. 

Hot  house  tomatoes  are  in  good  supply 
and  are  selling  at  20  to  25  cents  per  pound. 

Apples  are  held  firm;  Baldwins  at  $2.75 
to  ^.25;  russets  at  $2.26  to  |3  per  barrel. 

Asparagus  is  selling  very  well;  choice 
Jersey  at  13  per  dozen  bunches;  Southern 
at  11.50  to  12,  and  Delaware  at  IL75  to 
12.50. 

Beets  are  much  improved,  and  sell  more 
freely  at  from  $4  to  |5  per  100  bunches. 

Potatoes  as  yet  are  going  slowly,  |4  to 
$4.50  per  barrel  is  asked  for  No.  1,  while 
inferior  grades  from  $1.76  to  12.25. 

Bermuda  onions  remain  firm  at  $2  to 
$2.25  per  crate;  so  far  only  very  few  re- 
ceived from  the  South. 

Peas  are  more  plentiful,  and  prices  have 
dropped:  Norfolk  choice,  $1.75  to  $2.25  per 
half  barrel  basket;  N.  C.  per  bushel 
basket,  75  cents  to  $1. 

String  beans:  Charleston  green,  $1.50  to 
$2;  Savannah  green,  $1.75  to  $2.26;  Wax,  $2 
to  $2.50. 

Mushrooms  are  rather  poor  in  quality 
and  go  slowly  at  20  to  30  cents  per  pound. 

Tomatoes,  Florida  choice,  per  carrier, 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  fair,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Cabbages  still  remain  somewhat  of  a 
glut;  the  highest  price  reached  this  past 
week  has  been  $L7d  per  barrel  crate,  while 
on  Monday  last  they  were  down  to  $1  to 
^.35. 

Egg  plants.  Florida,  per  half  barrel  box, 
$2  to  $2.25. 

Squash,  Florida,  white,  per  barrel  crate, 
$L75  to  $i 


Fainting  Spells  and  Dizziness 
Follow  La  Grippe. 

f  E  HEAR  LESS  ABOUT  THIS  DISEASE  THAH  FORMERLY, 
EOT  IT  IS  STILL  TERY  PRETALENT. 


From  the  New  Era^  Greensburg^  Ind. 


A  noteworthy  instance  of  the  fallibility 
of  even  the  most  skillful  physldians  is  fur- 
nished in  the  case  of  Mrs.  J.  K  Smith,  of 
Greensburg,  Ind. 

For  four  years  Mrs.  Smith  was  afflicted 
with  a  oervouB  a£Fection  that  finally  left 
her  almost  completely  helpless  and  which 
the  physician  wno  first  attended  her  said 
positively  could  not  be  cared.  Subseqaently, 
a  nomber  of  physicians  in  this  and  other 
citiefi  declared  ner  case  to  be  hopeless. 

To-day,  in  spite  of  the  verdict  of  the  doc- 
tors, and  without  their  aid,  Mrs.  Smith  is 
perfectly  well.  To  a  ^eip  Era  reporter  she 
told  the  story  of  her  extraordinary  re- 
covery. 

**  Five  years  ago  I  had  a  severe  attack  of 


hardly  able  to  move. 

*' After  baviog  the  grippe,'*  said  Mrs. 
Smith,  "  I  was  able  to  be  about  for  awhile, 
and  to  do  some  work.  Bat  in  a  short  time 
after  the  second  attack  I  began  to  experi- 
ence nervousness,  and  often  had  fainting 
spells,  my  trouble  being  similar  to  hysterics. 
I  gradually  grew  worse,  and  in  a  short 
while  I  became  subject  to  such  spells  of 
nervousness  that  I  conld  do  no  work,  being 
scarcely  able  to  move  about  the  house,  I 
could  not  sleep  and  could  not  eat.  I  would 
lie  awake  nights,  my  muscles  twitching 
oontlnuonsly.  My  physician  called  it  ner- 
Tousneu  or  the  thrr  u  and  breast,  and 


after  treating  me  for  several  months  said 
that  my  case  or  any  case  like  mine  positively 
could  not  be  cured.  Different  pnysiciaDs 
in  Greensburgand  other  cities  who  attended 
me  agreed  that  my  case  was  hopeless.  For 
three  years  I  lingered  in  misery,  trying  dif- 
ferent doctors  and  remedies,  but  none  did 
me  any  noticeable  good.  Finally  my  drug- 
gist advised  me  to  try  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People,  which  was  so  highly 
recommended  by  newspapers.  As  a  last 
resort  I  tried  them,  thinking  that  if  they 
did  me  no  good  death  might  soon  give  me 
relief.  The  first  dose  helped  me,  and  with 
every  dose  I  improved.  I  took  about  three 
and  a  half  boxes  and  was  completely  cured, 
as  vou  see  me  to-day,  perfectly  healthy  and 
able  to  do  all  my  own  work." 

Dr.  Williams^  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a 
condensed  form,  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood 
and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  also 
a  specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females, 
such  as  suppressions,  irregularities  and  all 
forms  of  weakness.  They  build  up  the 
blood,  and  restore  the  glow  of  health  to 
pale  and  sallow  cheeks.  In  men  they  effect 
a  radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising  from 
mental  worry,  overwork,  or  excesses  of 
whatever  nature.  Pink  Fills  are  sold  in 
boxes  (never  in  looee  bulk)  at  50  oents  a  box 
or  six  DQzes  for  19.50,  and  may  be  had  of 
all  druggists,  or  direct  by  mail  by  address- 
ing Dr.  Williams'  Meaicine  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  T. 
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Questions  Answered. 

Our  Inquiry  Department  is  a  Bureau  of 
lolormation,  to  wbicb  subscribers  can  apply 
freely  for  advice  on  all  subjects  in  tbe  nela 
•f  borticulture. 

**•  We  cannot  undertake  to  reply  dy  matl. 

Heading  Back  an  Arbor  Vltae 

We  have  an  arbor  vitae  tree  about 
eighteen  feet  high,  and  desire  to  grow 
Clematis  paniculata  upon  It.  The  branches 
are  very  open  now.  Would  they  thicken 
up  and  the  tree  become  more  dense  if 
about  eight  feet  of  the  top  were  cut  off 
and  the  ends  of  branches  cut  back  to  in- 
duce new  branches?.— C.  O.  R. 

If  the  clematis  is  to  be  grown  upon  the 
tree  it  will  be  hardly  likely  to  thicken  if 
the  top  be  cut  back;  the  climber  if  vig- 
orous would  prevent  its  doing  so.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  when  headed 
back,  lower  and  thicker  growth  would  be 
induced. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(To  W.  E.  C.)  The  weed  which  i8 
growing  in  your  meadow  land  is  Barba- 
rea  stricta.  To  eradicate  it  strong  meas- 
ures must  be  taken;  the  clumps  may  be 
carefully  dug  out,  but  the  best  method  is 
to  put  the  ground  to  some  cultivated 
crop  so  that  the  weed  cannot  get  a  foot- 
hold. 

(To  West  Vermonter.)  The  plant  you 
sent  is  Geranium  sanguineum. 

(To  E.  A.  PATTERSON.)— The  "nov- 
elty violet,"  of  which  you  send  specimens, 
is  a  native  plant,  Viola  pedata  bicolor.  It 
occurs  sparingly  from  Massachusetts  to 
Maryland.  Dealers  in  herbaceous  plants 
regularly  catalogue  it. 

lA\j  of  Talley  Not  Flowering. 

Can  you  give  the  cause  of  my  Lily  of 
the  Valley  not  flowering,  and  say  how  it 
should  be  treated.— MRS.  N,  T.  P. 

Possibly  the  plants  want  pushing  along 
a  little.  Try  a  little  liquid  manure  water 
during  growing  period,  if  it  is  outdoor 
valley,  to  which  you  have  reference. 

Propagating  Carnations. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  raising 
carnations;  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  for 
outdoor  summer  blooming  only.— SUB- 
SCRIBER. 

Carnations  are  better  raised  from  cut- 
tings; seed  raising  is  interesting,  but 
doubtful  in  results. 

Hoshi'ooms  Too  Dry. 

Mow  is  it  my  mushrooms  take  so  long 
to  grow  to  any  size?  The  beds  are  cov- 
ered with  pin  heads,  but  it  takes  them 
from  one  to  two  weeks  before  they  are  of 
any  sise.— A.  UNSWORTH. 

There  is  not  sufficient  moisture  In  the 
atmosphere  or  in  the  bed  itself.  Keep 
away  the  light  and  increase  the  moisture. 

Apple  Tree  Borer. 

Kindly  give  a  remedy  for  a  white  worm 
about  one-half  inch  long,  which  eats  its 
way  along  under  the  bark  of  the  larger 
branches  of  an  apple  tree.  The  affected 
branches  are  in  full  bloom,  but  the  bark 
is  brown  Instead  of  green  and  looks  dead. 
—A.  HEINE. 

See  the  illustrated  article  on  apple  tree 
borers  in  this  issue. 

Plant  Paeonles  Now. 

Please  let  me  know  where  you  plant 
paeonles,  and  how  you  sell  the  bulbs  or 
roots.— MRS.  N.  T.  P. 

Paeonles  should  be  planted  immediate- 
ly; dormant  roots  are  yet  to  be  had  from 
the  nurserymen,  but  if  planting  be  not 
done  at  once  it  will  have  to  stand  over 
till  fall  or  next  spring.  We  do  not  handle 
plants  of  any  sort.  Apply  to  some  of  our 
advertisers. 

Insects  on  Boses. 

What  is  the  best  preventive  of  lice  and 
worms  on  rose  bushes  and  how  applied? 
What  will  destroy  the  red  spider.— SUB- 
SCRIBER. 

Hand  pick  for  the  grubs,  and  for  lice 
syringe  with  soap  suds  or  kerosene  emul- 
sion. Red  spider  can  be  driven  off  by  wa- 
ter—it hates  water. 

Oth«r   anewer8  appear  on  other  pagee. 

8«ed  Trade  Aaaoctatlon. — ^The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association  takes  place  at  the 
Bbbitt  House,  Washington,  D.  C,  June 
8,  a,  10  next.  An  interesting  programme 
has  been  prepared,  which  includes  sev- 
eral papers  by  well-known  experts;  also 
provides  for  a  full  dlecusBion  of  the 
government  free-seed  distribution  and 
the  Davidson  bill  to  regulate  imported 
«eeds. 


of  Skill  &. 
a  Respofi- 
Magazins. 


$1000  Free  to  You  IrS 

We  wish  to  introduce  "The  Home  Visitor"  into  ao.ooo  new  homes  and  will  spend  above  amount 
in  doin^  so.    Name  the  Stages  that  the  following  Nicknames  have  been  given : 

1.  THE  LONE  STAR  STATE,        4.  THE  GOLDEN  STATE,         7.  THE  EMPIRE  STATE, 

2.  THE  CREOLE  STATE.  6.  THE  MORMON  STATE,        8.  THE  BUCKEYE  STATE, 

3.  THE  OLD  BAY  STATE,  6.  THE  KEYSTONE  STATE,  9.  THE  FLOWERY  STATE, 
Di«AmiiiMto  To  nearest  correct  answer  $ioo;  ad,  $50;  3d,  $2S:  4th,  $15;  5th,  $ia;  6th,  $10: 7th.  $9; 
r rcilllUnlo  8th,  $8;  9th,  $7;  loth.  |6.    To  next  15,  $5  each.    To  next  one  hundred  answers t1  each. 

Besides  every  contestant  who  sends  in  three  or  more  correct  states  will  receive  Free  our  Ladies' 
Work  Basket  Companion  Set.  containing  darning,  wool,  yarn  and  carpet  instruments,  and  fivcdoz. 
steel  needles  that  cannot  be  purchased  for  less  than  50  cents  and  which  makes  a  desirable  present 
to  any  woman.  All  solutions  will  be  judged  according  to  distance  of  contesUnt  so  as  to  showao 
partiality.  It  will  be  necessary  for  each  contestant  to  send  as  cents  for  6  months'  subscription. 
No  solution  will  be  recorded  unless  amount  is  enclosed  in  same  letter.  Names  of  successful  con- 
testants  will  be  given  in  •'Home  Visitor."  and  premiums  will  be  fairly  awarded.  Send  vour 
answer  now.  Ifyou  have  tried  in  other  contests  without  reward,  you  may  be  successful  this  tfane. 
We  refer  to  any  bank  in  Philadelphia  as  to  our  reliability  and  repuUtlon.  Address  letter  to 
'*Home  Visitor"  Pubilshlngr  Co.,  1813  N.  16th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mention  American  Qardenlpg  irhen  yog  write. 


THREE  ^^v  ^^^^^^ 
zj.  o  ^^^  ^^^^' 


BAY   TREES, 
HARDY   PALMS, 


AND  EVERYTHING  FOR 
DECORATING. 


SIEBRECHT  &  SON,  409  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 

Mention  AnerleaB  Qardenlag  wliea  to^  wrtto. 

TM  TWIN  OOMIT  (flaN^MMy)  9S.OO 
TM   UTTU   •lANT  (Travetor)  IS.OO 

LAWN    SPRINKLERS. 

Beet  Bprinklen  made  for  riortsu  aad  Nnnmr7viea*s  eea 
Will  eaTO  latK>r  of  one  man.  for  they  aprliikl«  4  tlmee  fieaMr 

'~'"^'?."ST£BBilis  MFG.  CO. 

MadeforJ.B.FELLOW$*CO.,  _    SPRINGFIELD.  HMk 

18  Warren  8t^.  T.  City.         WUl  aend  on  ft  daya'  tdal 
Acente  Wanted.       Can  make  big  money. 

Oardealnir  when  yoa  write. 


fICI  CSV  Dl  iNT9     B«at  rarietles.    Lowest  priOM. 
6 tLtIf  rLAR  I O.    H.  N.  Hammond,  Deoatur,  Mich. 

Mention  Ameriean  Qardenlng  when  yoo  write. 

lEI  BIElTIOIS  II FLOIEIS. 

If  yon  want  to  know  aboat  them  aend 
10  ctt.  for  Mra.  Theodoaia  B.  Shepberd'a 

Now  Cataloguoof  R«r« anil  Boautlfiil 
Flowors. 

Many  New  Becanlne,  New  Caamoet 
Rar«  Caetl,  etc,  not  offered  by  ethera. 

Voiitiii«-by-tho-8Mi,    -     California. 

Mention  Ameriean  Qardenlng  when  yon  wriU. 

SOLD  BY 
THE  SEED 

DEALERS  OF 

AMERICA. 

For  pampU«tfl 
addreM, 

B.  HAMMOND, 

FishklH-tn- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Mention  American  Qardenlng  when  yon  write. 


EARN  A  BICYCLE 


AU 


Good  as  xsw.  aO  t« 
Kew    High   Gimd«,'M 


600 

~hiku. 

$l5t  

ruodela,  fully  fuftmiteed    911 

i  ng  iSoto.  Shipped  any- 
where on  approTal. 
We  win  giTc  •  responsibl*  agt. 
I M  each  town  tn*  ■■•  of  uinpla 
wheel  to  introduce  them.  Oar 
r#pi3Utlon  IS  well  known  throuch* 
oat  thee^ntrr.  Write  at  Met  fbr  ear  special  eflK 
N.  L.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Wabash  Ave. .Chicago, 111 
Mention  American  Qardenlng  wtien  yon  write. 


Offor  No.  81. 

For  Two  Now  Subsoriptiois 

We  will  send  post- 
paid this  wonderful 
CombiiiationTool 
needed  in  every 
garden  and  by 
every  Gardener  and  Fruit  Grower. 


» 


PRUNING  SHEARS 
FLOWER  GATHERER 
GRAPE  PICKER 


AB  A  8HBAB8.-InpruninaBoaabm*ea 
or  any  ahrnbbarj,  theproBliise  are  heli 
firmly  by  the  ehaara  and  do  not  come  la 
aonta«t  with  tho  handa. 

AS  A  FI.OWKB  OATHKBBB — la  ptak- 
Ina  flowere  or  roaaovlttc  doad  loavee  they 
are  held  flraaly  by  tho  ahoara  oBtU  roleaeed 
by  tho  operator. 

AB    A    OBAPB    PIOKEB.--In 


..mo    ...    ««.««.    .-^ —   pl«»»C 

Orapoe  tho  bnnoh  cut  off  la  flrmlv  held  by 
tho  ehoare  and  plaeod  In  tho  bMfc««  witt- 
ont  tonohlns  them  with  the  hmnde,  pre- 


Confidence  Restered. 


Not  Pas«  coutldeDce.  tbat  was  never  lost.  Salea 
increased  every  year  through  the  late  •unprohpet- 
ousness."  Now  comes  8ft  per-cent  Increase  for  the 
month  of  April.  This  shows  that  people  like  the 
Colled  Sprlna  and  like  to  bay  It  of  tbe  owner, 
rather  than  those  who  attempt  to  appropriate  It 
without  leave  or  license. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
Meotloii  Amarloaa  Qardealnff  when  ro«  writa. 


eorroe  tho  bloom  on  tho  iprapoa,  and  leasee 
the  loft  hand  liroo  to  hold  op  tho  Tlnei  er 
haekot. 

IN  ADDITION.— Tho  holdora  do  aet  M- 
tond  to  tho  point  of  tho  ehonre.  thereby 
faellitaUnir  tho  trlmmtna  off  •»•" 
branohee,  leaTos  and  dofootlTO  ^rapot. 

Tbey  Are  Always  Ready  For  Ute.    luetFIUThi 
Hand.    Made  ef  Solid  Steel. 

Every  one  who  jrathere  flowere  or  f  rait  b"  J^ 
annoyed  by  the  dtfflculty  In  catching  the  ^rntt  or 
bloom  after  It  wae  severed  from  the  P^n««5J?i 
With  thle  Instrument  there  Is  no  danger  of  f™« 
flower  dropping  to  ground,  or  «' ■I»W*»«ff^«JSI!! 
orplanuwhen  clipped  from  high  places.  "Once 
with,  never  wlthoat." 

Every  pair  of  Shears 
mailed  out  by  us  is 
made  from  High  Grade  ^ 
cutlery  steel  and  fully 
warranted,  and  should 
one  be  found  defective,  when  used  for 
the  purposes  advertised,  purchaserB 
money  will  be  refunded.  Patented 
March  16,  1897.  When  not  wanted  as  a 
premium  these  shears  can  be  obtained 
from  the  publishers  of  American  Gab- 
DENiNO,  postpaid,  for  $1.00. 

IIERI6M  URDENIM.'-ft.r  KVTIK 
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OUR    LEADING    PREMIUM     OFFERS. 


THE 


IHniODIIIinOII!!  FOQ 189/ 


And  the  Three  Best  Cannas  Known  are 


Austria,  Italia 

mis.  Falip  Hop 

Tour  choice  of  one  of  the  ahOTC  three 
Gannaa  sent,  postpaid,  for  one  new 
subscription.  The  set  oT  ehree  for 
two  uew  snhscriptions.   Grown  in  N.Y. 

With  the  introdaction  sAveM  years  ago  of  the  famed 
Madam  Crosy  type  of  Canaa  bsgan  the  era  of  popoiarity 
for  this  class  of  j>lants,  until  now  it  has  become  the  moKt 
popolar  of  all  bedding  plants  and  the  possibilities  for 
farther    doTslopmeot  of  this  species  is  yet  far  from  being  va 
hansted.    Its  great  claim  for  popular  faror  is  the  extreme  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  grown,  thus  making  it  at  once  everybody  a 
plant;  also  in  its  ready  adaptability  to  our  climate. 


OFFER 
No.  66. 


ITALIA, 


MR5.  FAIRMAN  ROGERS. 

I  One  nf  the  finest  American  Cannas,  was  originated  at  N'aw- 
port,  R.  I.    This  plant  often  produces  fine  branched  fiower  bead  a, 
sod  while  in  texture,  color  and  markings  the  individual  flowers 
excel    the  standard  of  Mme.  Crozy.  their  superiority  1»  Hgaiu 
evidenced  in  the  fact  that  each  brancn  presents  a  roundM  bead 
which  is  one  dense  mass  of  bloom.    The  fiowers  will  measure  4  i&cbes  acrosB 
each  way,  and  the  segments  (without  the  claw)  measure  :!3i  x  1  ^  iDches.    The 
eolor  is  a  errand  scarlet,  bordered  with  a  narrow  band  of  goUL    The  compactneaa  of 
the  flower  head,  rich  color,  and  the  well-flowered  spike,  complete  its  great  taIu   &■  a 
bedder.    It  grows  to  a  height  of  three  feet  under  liberal  trfjatmen  t, 

ITALIA  and  AUSTRIA.  |^        CANNA 

Among  the  many  sterling  novelties  which  have  been  add«d  to  the  already  large  Ifftt  of  Cannas  during 
this  last  three  or  more  years,  there  are  none  that  form  so  distioct  a  break  from  exTsttag  farms,  and  which 
have  at  the  same  time  proved  such  valuable  acquisitions  to  oiir  list  aa  tbe  above. 

In  habit,  color,  ana  style  of  growth  and  foliage,  they  re.Hi^mble  a  good  deal  the  fipecie«  Canna  fl&cctda. 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  parents;  the  texture  of  the  bloom  is  alao  very  much  the  same  as  In  that 
■pedes,  and  it  is  that  feature  which  is  decidedly  the  weakest  of  either  novelty.     This  lack  of  texture 

eauaes  the  floral  segments  of  each  to  bleach  out  in  the  early  season  if  grown  out  of  doors  in  a  position  exposed  to  the  strong  sunshine 
at  that  period. 

This,  however.  Is  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  each  morning  while  the  spike  lasts  (and  It  usually  carries  seven  to  nine  blooms), 
one  is  treated  to  a  new,  clean,  bright  bloom  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  exouislte  C'^loring  imaginable.  Austria  is  of  the  clearest  canary- 
yellow,  slightly  speckled  with  a  few.  dots  of  red  in  the  throat.  Italiah  as  flowers  of  simfiarly  nued  yellow,  dotted  and  emblasoned  wita 
a  dear  scarlet  which  adds  wonderfully  to  the  effect  of  its  gorgeous  coloring. 

The  spikes  and  flowers  act  somewhat  differently  from  other  Cannas  in  their  habit  and  style  of  expansion,  behaving  in  reality  like 
the  Qladiolus,  and  being  arranged  on  one  dde ;  there  is  one  expanded  bloom  and  two  partially  opeo,  and  when  the  older  bloom  is  ready, 
it  drops  clean  away,  leaving  no  trace  of  dead  or  wilted  flowers;  the  reverse  of  which  Db  a  source  of  annoyance  with  too  many  of  one 
good  Cannas. 

The  larsest  individual  bloom  of  Austria  with  us  measured  flve  and  one  quarter  inches  across,  and  the  average  on  all  the  flowers 
we  ihould  Judge  was  about  four  and  three  quarter  inches.  One  plant  put  out  in  June  from  a  five  inch  pot  into  only  eight  inches  01 
very  poor  soil,  without  any  special  treatment,  produced  eleven  spikes  of  bloom,  88  growths,  and  attained  a  height  of  42  inches.  This 
woo^rful  development  on  our  poor  soil,  when  compared  with  others  grown  on  equally  poor  and  still  more  sandy  soil,  goes  far  to 
prove  that  these  new  types  do  not  need  a  very  rich  soil. 
^  Austria  and  Italia  were  also  found  to  stand  wind  afprmM  better  than  the  ordinary  kinds. 

As  a  cut  flower  they  are  unique  and  good  keepers.    They  have  beea  aptly  named  the  **  Orchid-flowered  '*  Cannas. 

Dm  Plani  for  Ono  new  sabseriptlon ;  tbe  set  of  Throo  Plants  for  Two  nsw  subscriptions. 

Plants  can  be  bedded  out  to  advantage  until   well  Into  June. 


AWONQST   OTHER    PREMIUMS   WHICH   MAY    STILL   BE   OBTAINED.   WE    MENTION: 

The  justly  celebrated  "  YELLOW   RAMBLER/'  the  Rose  Sensation  of  1897. 

Lord  Penzance's  NEW  HYBRID  SWEET  BRIAR  ROSES ;  should  be  in  every  garden. 

TWO  DISTINCT  ROSE  COLLECTIONS;   twelve  good  plants  in  each;   offers  good  until  July. 

Collections  of  CHOICE  DAHLIAS;   their  cultivation  is  meeting  with  revived  interest. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS— We  are  still  offering  Two  Choice  Collections  of  the  Queen  of  Autumn. 

GLADIOLUS— Choice  Bulbs.     May  be  planted  until  quite  late  for  full  flowering. 

Nearly  all  of  these  offers  are  for  just  One  new  subscription,  fnd  it  would    not   take  you   ten 
minutes  to  earn  one  of  these  unexcelled  premiums.    Full  descriptive  list  mailed  on  application. 

AMERICAN    gardening;    P.  O.    Bd5^'  IG^T.    NEW^   YORK.. 
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May  29, 1I97. 


c 


orn 


Is  a  vigorous  feeder  and  re- 
sponds well  to  liberal  fertiliza- 
tion. On  corn  lands  the  yield 
increases  and  the  soil  improves 
if  properly  treated  with  fer- 
tilizers containing  not  under 
7%  actual 

Potash. 

A  trial  of  this  plan  costs  but 
little  and  is  sure  to  lead  to 
profitable  culture. 

All  about  Potash— the  resulu  of  Us  me  by  actual  «b- 

periment  00  the  best  farms  in  the  United  State*— ii 

told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  f  ladly 

■ail  fnt  to  any  Dinner  in  America  who  will  write  for  lb 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Naaaan  St^  New  Yoik. 
Mention  Ammloan  QArdMiins  when  you  wrlto. 


CIIIDC  Than         The  best  for  florists, 
dniro  Holds,  gardeners, etc,  Is 

-Kelley's  Florists' Shears 

'UlEAR  OOn  Frra«Ht.  Ohio. 
•CtntlOB  AmerloMi  QardMiing  wh«n  yim  wrIU. 

Steel  Wheels 

Staggmd  Oral  Spokes. 

[auY  A  srr  to  fit  your  new  or  old  wjuxn 
CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

vrny  1  o  ^j-h  t  a  low  wagon.    Any  slse 
w^|tH|  I,  fLiiy  width  tire.  Catal. 


JfMitton  Amartoan 


EUGTRTG  WHEEL  CO.,  QuincyJU. 
QardMilny  whan  yon  writo 


PROFITABLE 

FHUIT   CULTURE 

afudu  eJL  Jm|H:irL^it:  »<IJiMii-t  ami  f^  val- 
uable ILMSltltallt  ii'i 

i^GOULDS'  "POMONA" 

A  new  S^pniy  l*urap  vthirh  Ptn- 
b4>dl?4  ncH'  »nd  di^lliicl,  fi^Ar* 
^turL'rt  *>f  iijvat  vulue.  The 
rlunj^pr^  I'l linger  Cnn- 
nceti  on  n  »  Ola  i)  il ,  Va  I  v  if n, 
3,  Valve  Sf^ta  a:iic)  8triilii.(<r  are 
P  A.I1  luadi'  rroni  l>4^Bl  brani^Eu^ii]  urs 
pf»rll<.-<il]y  ill dfHlnict  Hill',  E\»rr 
liti'oku  u£  tlici  U&atdlv  wL^rk^  tLL^Li^l- 
UOor  A0  wlii  be  0een  la  out.  Long 
handle  maken  It  work  easy.  Willsnpply  1  or  9  leads  of 
hose.  Valuable  book  on  "How  a  When  to  Spraj,"  niss. 

THE    GOULDS    MFC.    CO. 

11  Orld  St.,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
ICti^tlon  AmtHoaii  PftrdoBlns  wlion  yon  wilt*. 


)|i  MUCH  M  (HIM  PURAII-Clr KAN  PINE. 


'f 


liASH   BARS] 
REEMHOUSE 
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A  New  Pottlnff  Materitl. 
A  Perfect  Substitute  for 
Earth.         t         t 
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JADOO"  FIBRE. 

Concentrated  ''Jadoo"  Liquid. 

Revivee  Droopinir  Plante,  etrenffthoiiB  the  weak  and  nourfahee  the  strona;  abo?e  ail  it 
iDoreaaes  the  else,  caueee  greater  prof  union  of  bloom,  and  heiirhtena  the  Oolor  of  all  Flowen. 

SIMPLY    INVALUABLE    IN    POT   CULTURE. 
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Grower's  selection  from  leading  varieties. 

Of  all  premium  offers  this  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
moat  tempting  and  we  fully  guarantee  its  abeolote 
reliability.  Grower  says :  **  We  will  fill  your  orders  with 
strong  well-ripened  plants,  grown  specially  for  the  porpose, 
from  2K  inch  pota    This  Is  our  most  popular  collecooa 

and  it  has  made  hundreds  of  customers  for  us,  as  the  testimonials  in  our  poaeosrion  will 

show."    In  this  collection  will  be  found  such  varletiee  as : 


P.  Kruger 
Tho  Brldo 


Virginia 
Snowflako 
Bon  Sllono 


Empreas  of  Chlnm 


Brtdosnudd 
Pink  Souport 
rUnuin  Cochet 


Princo  Hohonxollorn 


Comoiia  Cook 
Maurico  Rouvlor 
Catliorioo  nermel 


The  collection  embraces  a  variety  of  colors,  each  plant  is  distinctly  labeled,  and  tibs 
collection  will  make  a  beautiful  bed.  Packed  in  stiff,  telescoped  pasteboard  bows,  oU 
finished  on  inside,  and  shipped  to  anv  address  in  the  U.  S.  in  good  condition. 

Orders  for  thU  ooUeetion  can  be  filled  at  any  time,  but  subaoribers  In  the  North  sad 
West  are  advised  not  to  have  their  orders  flUed  until  April  1,  or  later. 
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Dracaenas. 

Among  popular  decorative  foliage  plants,  the  Dracasna 
perhaps  leads  in  public  favor,  and  is  more  extensively  grown 
than  any  other  ornamental  foliaged  plant,  unless  it  be  the  ever 
present  but   far   less  graceful  rubber  tree  (Ficus  elastica). 

Varieties  of  Dra. 
csenas  at  this  time  are 
almost  legion,  and 
embrace  great  range 
of  coloration  and  con- 
tour of  foliage,  but 
many  of  these  only 
find  homes  with  those 
who  are  seeking  a  col- 
lection or  in  public 
institutions;  commer- 
ciaUy,  or  for  general 
purposes,  the  list  is 
under  a  score.  D.  (or 
Cordyline)  indivisa  is 
one  of  the  most  hardy 
kinds,  very  graceful, 
and  is  well  adapted 
for  vases,  window 
boxes,  etc.  D.  gracilis 
is  another  useful  green 
foliaged  one. 

Among  higher  col- 
ored types  D.  termin- 
alls  and  seedlings 
from  it  have  for  years 
been  the  most  gener- 
ally grown,  and  for 
vases  and  outdoor 
sab-tropical  bedding 
it  seems  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  of 
all,  and  stands  the 
weather  better  than 
does  the  majority  of 
other  highly  colored 
kinds.  For  toning  and 
ooloring  up  a  group  of 
plants  in  a  large  vase 
or  window  box,  its 
brilliant  red  is  of  the 
greatest  value. 

D.CooperiiiBalittle 
more  p^idulous  in 
habit,  and  of  darker 
color.      D.    Duke    of 


FIO.  xzi.— DRACiCllA  FRAORARS. 


Wellington  is  a  comparatively  new  variety  with  a  deeper  color 
than  is  seen  in  D.  terminalls  and  more  pendulous  yet  brighter, 
and  of  better  form  than  Oooperii  and  furnishing  up  well.  It  is 
indeed  a  grand  Draccena.  D.  Sanderiana  (new)  is  gaining  many 
friends,  and  is  being  bedded  out  freely  this  season,  (results  will 

be  published  later). 
Kinds  adapted  for 
stoop,  verandah,  and 
house  purposes  are  1^. 
Baptistii,  D.  Bausei, 
D.  congesta  discolor, 
D.  Linden i,  and  last 
but  not  least  the  sub- 
ject of  our  illustration, 
D.  fragrans.  Its  per- 
fect contour,  freedom 
of  growth  and  pleasing 
color  make  it  what  it 
is,  one  of  the  most  de- 
sirable all  round  kinds. 
Its  good  nature  makes 
it  of  special  value  for 
draughty  hallways, 
staircases,  window 
and  room  adornment. 
Providing  it  is  not  al- 
lowed to  dry  out  at 
the  roots,  it  will  last 
in  good  condition  for 
a  considerable  season 
in  any  of  the  above 
positions.  Its  heavy 
foliage  renders  it  liable 
to  injury  from  the 
wind,  so  for  that  rea- 
son it  is  not  so  good  for 
vases,  unless  in  posit- 
ions where  strong 
wind  is  not  likely  to 
affect  it. 
Propagation. 

All  of  the  foregoing 
are  tolerably  easy  to 
grow,  and  young 
plants  can  be  raised 
annually.  Among 
commercial  growers, 
stock  is  generally 
raised  from  canes. 
These  either  are 
brought  from  tropica\ 
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countries  such  as  Trinidad  In  the  West 
Indies  or  different  parts  of  Australia 
and  distributed  through  dealers  into 
America  and  Europe.  The  canes  carry 
well  and  remain  in  good  condition  for 
a  long  time. 

When  they  Anally  reach  the  hands  of 
the  propagator  they  are  nicked  between 
the  sections  formed  by  the  leaf-scars, 
using  a  sharp  knife  for  the  purpose. 
They  are  then  laid  on  shelves  or 
benches  in  a  warm  house  and  covered 
with  a  little  moss,  which  is  kept  damp- 
ened. The  warm,  moist  atmosphere 
soon  plumps  them  up  and  grrowths  be- 
gin at  each  ring.  Should  any  of  the 
stems  suffer  from  an  emission  of  sap  at 
the  wounded  parts  a  little  lime  is  ap- 
plied and  that  usually  stops  it.  When 
growth  is  fairly  started  the  pieces  are 
severed  and  the  parts  potted  up. 

In  a  smaller  way  or  for  home  pur- 
poses plants  that  have  become  barren 
of  leaves  and  unsightly  can  be  cut  up 
into  pieces  about  two  inches  long  and 
young  plants  started  in  that  way,  and 
at  this  season  any  one  who  has  an  old 
plant  and  likes  to  make  the  experiment 
can  get  good  results  out  doors  by  plac- 
ing the  pieces  of  stem  in  a  warm  border 
and  covering  them  an  inch  deep  with 
earth.  These  can  be  potted  up  later 
and  nice  stocky  plants  will  be  the  re- 
sult. 

After  Treatmeot 

To  obtain  well-i^own,  stocky, 
high-colored  plants  suitable  for  table 
decoration  next  fall  and  winter  an  out- 
door frame  is  required;  if  an  old  spent 
hot-bed  so  much  the  better.  Plunge 
the  pots  right  up  to  the  rim  in  the  old 
dung  and  give  careful  attention  to  wa- 
tering; shade  the  glass  a  little;  put  on 
a  little  air  during  the  day-time  and 
close  down  and  syringe  in  the  after- 
noon while  there  is  still  some  sun  heat. 
It  will  be  found  that  plants  thus  treated 
will  be  making  better  progress  than 
those  in  greenhouses.  They  need  to  be 
taken  indoors  when  chilly  nights  set  in 
in  early  fall.— J.  W. 


Earthworms. 

A  discussion  on  the  subject  of  earth- 
worms and  vegetable  mould  appeared 
In  a  recent  issue  of  Longman's  Maga- 
zine. The  writer.  Grant  Allen,  states 
that  it  was  Gilbert  White,  of  Sel borne, 
who  flrst  of  all  pointed  out  the  import- 
ance of  earthworms  as  producers  and 
malntainers  of  the  living  layer  of  veg- 
etable mould.  It  was  the  patient  inves- 
tigations of  Darwin,  however,  which 
fully  established  the  fact,  and  raised 
it  to  the  rank  of  a  scientific  discovery, 
his  first  writing  on  the  subject  appear- 
ing in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  Later 
he  issued  an  entire  book  on  this  inter- 
esting matter.  Darwin  showed  that 
earthworms  act  upon  the  soil  in  three 
ways.  In  the  first  place  they  open  up 
and  loosen  the  ground  for  the  roots  to 
penetrate,  more  perfect  aeration  of  the 
soil  being  thus  obtained.  The  acids 
they  secrete  also  act  chemically  upon 
the  layer  of  rocks  beneath  in  a  way 
that  assists  the  disintegration  of  the 
latter.  In  the  second  place  they  crush 
in  their  gizzards  small  fragments  of 
stone  and  liberate  their  component  ele- 
ments. In  the  third  place  they  drag 
down  into  their  burrows  countless 
numbers  of  leaves,  which  they  eat,  and 
carry  up  the  refuse  to  the  surface.  It 
is  computed  that  no  fewer  than  53,000 
worms  Inhabit  an  acre  of  garden  soil. 
These  worms  pass  through  their  bodies 
ten  tons  of  material  in  a  year,  and 
throw  it  up  as  mould  at  the  rate  of  one 
inch  in  depth  every  five  years.  The 
greater  part  of  this  mould  is  composed 
of  a  refuse  of  vegetable  matter,  and 
is  teeming  with  myriads  of  bacteria. 
Even  after  allowing  for  other  co-op- 
erating causes,  earthworms  are  respon- 
sible for  the  formation  and  renewal  of 
this  layer  of  vegetable  mould. 


The  Vegetable  Qarden. 

The  Cabbaflre  Tribe. — Sow  now  for 

winter  use. 

Carrots.^Sowings  for  general  crop 
may  be  made  until  June  20. 

Beet*— Sow  for  succession  every  two 
weeks  until  July  15. 

Beans.— To  insure  constant  supply  of 
young  beans,  sowings  should  be  made 
every  week  or  ten  dajrs  until  August  1. 

Cucumbers. — For  pickling,  sow  now 
and  till  July  1.  The  Gherkin  gives  the 
best  satisfaction  for  this  purpose,  al- 
though the  Boston  pickling  is  excellent. 

Engrlftih  Cucumbers. — ^it  is  surpris- 
ing how  rarely  we  meet  with  this,  the 
finest  and  best  of  all  the  cucumbers. 
Outside  of  large  gardens  where  pro- 
fessional gardeners  are  employed,  it  is 
seldom  grown.  It  is  practically  a  seed- 
less variety,  and  for  seeding  purposes 
it  requires  to  be  artificially  fertilized, 
hence  the  greater  cost  of  the  seed. 
Wherever  cucumbers  are  grown  for 
home  use  this  variety  should  be  tried, 
and  from  its  fine,  long,  smooth  appear- 
ance and  good  eating  qualities  it  is  sure 
to  give  satisfaction  and  prove  interest- 
ing to  the  amateur. 

New  Zealand  Spinacb  should  now 
be  established  and  growing  in  the  gar- 
den. It  is  a  very  fine  vegetable  for  the 
hot  months  and  will  also  keep  on  grow- 
ing through  the  season,  and  does  not 
run  to  seed  like  the  ordinary  variety. 
The  leaves  can  be  frequently  gathered 


Seed  Sowiuar.— Sweet  Williams,  Fox- 
gloves, Canterbury  Bells  and  Holly- 
hocks should  be  sown  during  May.. 
Pansies  and  Myosotis  can  be  left  until 
August. 


for  use  and  will  be  a  constant  source  of 
supply.  Wherever  a  large  supply  of 
summer  vegetables  is  required  it  can- 
not be  too  highly  recommended. 

Peas— If  the  peas  are  heavily 
mulched  on  each  side  of  the  rows  with 
some  suitable  material,  as  litter  and 
lawn  grass  rakings,  this  process  will 
tend  to  keep  the  roots  cool  and  moist, 
and  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  ward  off 
the  ever-recurring  mildew  on  the  vines, 
with  a  resulting  larger  and  better  crop. 
If  the  ground  is  dry  a  thorough  soaking 
of  water  will  prove  beneficial. 

All  seedlinara  that  are  coming  up 
should  be  properly  thinned  out  as  soon 
as  they  are  large  enough  to  be  handled. 
Never  leave  more  than  three  or  four 
stales  to  a  hill  of  com.  Onions  and 
carrots  to  be  thinned  out  at  first  to 
one  inch  apart,  to  be  gradually  thinned 
later  to  three  or  four  inches  apart,  ac- 
cording to  the  variety,  always  leaving 
the  strongest  plant  to  grow.  Salsify  and 
parsnips  should  be  thinned  out  to  two 
inches  at  first,  to  be  finally  allowed 
five  to  eight  inches  from  plant  to  plant. 

Backward  crops  can  be  pushed  if  a 
little  sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda  be 
given  before  rain.  It  should  not  come 
into  contact  with  the  stems  and  leaves 
of  the  plants,  but  be  spread  over  the 
surface,  and  if  possible  hoed  in  before 
rain.    It  should  not  be  used  for  peas. 


beans  or  tomatoes,  unless  the  ground 
is  in  very  poor  condition,  as  it  has  a 
tendency  to  make  these  grow  largely 
into  vines. 

Celery.— Seedlings  intended  to  follow 
early  crops,  in  the  garden,  for  winter 
use,  should  not  be  left  to  grow  large  in 
the  seed  beds.  It  is  much  better  to  pre- 
pare a  rich  bed  and  transplant  three  or 
four  inches  apart.  They  will  then 
make  much  better  plants  with  a  good 
ball  of  roots,  so  that  when  they  are  ul- 
timately planted  out  where  they  are  to 
remain,  usually  in  the  hotest  season, 
they  will  not  be  liable  to  wilt  and  will 
at  once  commence  to  grow. 

Celery  for  fall  use  should  now  be 
all  planted.  For  this  purpose  we  prefer 
to  plant  6  inches  apart  in  rows  IS 
inches  apart.  The  ground  should  be 
well  enriched  and  cultivated  before 
planting,  otherwise  good  celery  cannot 
be  expected.  Cultivate  often  between 
the  rows,  and  if  possible,  when  diy. 
give  water,  thoroughly  soaking  the 
ground  down  to  the  roots.  Few  ama- 
teurs realise  the  quantity  of  water  re- 
quired to  soak  the  ground  to  a  depth  of 
two  or  three  inches,  and  anything  less 
than  that  is  quickly  evaporated  in  hot 
weather.  If  this  cannot  be  done  mulch 
heavily  between  the  rows,  with  par- 
tially decomposed  manure.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent plan  to  experiment  in  such  mat- 
ters. Cultivate  and  water  regularly  one 
part,  the  other  mulch  as  directed,  not- 
ing the  results,  and  send  your  report  to 
this  paper,  so  that  others  may  leariL 
Celery  treated  generously  is  not  so  lia- 
ble to  the  attack  of  blight.  Keep  the 
roots  cool  and  moist  either  by  a  mulch 
of  dust  or  litter. 

W.   M.  EDWARDS,   N.  T. 


The  Fruit  Qardeo. 

Currauts— During  the  latter  part  of 
May  withered  tips  of  the  young 
growths  may  be  noticed  here  and  there. 
This  is  the  work  of  the  currant  girdler 
or  matured  female  insect  of  the  ciurant 
borer.  If  the  affected  parts  are  cut  off 
three  or  four  inches  below  the  withered 
portion  the  eggs  or  the  hatched  insects 
working  down  the  pith  will  be  obtained 
and  so  may  be  burned.  It  is  surpris- 
ing how  quickly  such  a  minute  insect 
can  demolish  the  finest  bushes  when 
left  alone. 

Grapes. — Look  over  the  vines  and 
disbud.  There  is  nothing  gained  by 
having  two  or  four  shoots  on  a  spur. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are^  say  three 
weak  shoots  left  (to  see  which  has  the 
largest  bunch)  for  next  year's  bearing 
wood,  and  probably  there  are  two  extra 
bunches  on  them,  which  will  bring 
forth  at  cutting  time  regrets  and  good 
intentions  for  next  year.  That  is  one 
reason  why  J  believe  in  bagging.  If  we 
use  bags  we  want  decent  bunches  in 
them.  It  does  not  need  a  mathemati- 
cian to  decide  that  it  is  cheaper  to  grow 
one  pound  of  grapes  in  one  bag  than 
in  three,  not  to  mention  the  balance  in 
favor  of  having  much  stronger  wood 
for  fruiting  next  year.  Another  item 
sometimes  overlooked  is  the  damage  a 
few  hundred  rose  bugs  can  do  when  the 
grapes  are  in  flower.  I  find  that  a  lad 
with  a  small  quantity  of  kerosene  in  a 
pan  or  an  old  corn  can  w^lU  make  a  de- 
cided difference  in  the  setting  of  the 
berries.    Try  it. 

Strawberrtes.~The  berries  will  be 
swelling  freely  now;  have  new  or  per- 
fectly clean  quart  boxes  ready  to  pick 
them  in.  All  cultivation  should  be 
stopped  and  the  ground  mulched.  Any 
strong  weeds  which  have  pushed 
through  the  old  mulching  (where  left 
on)  should  be  removed  by  hand.  I 
mention  quart  boxes  because  I  have 
not  seen  any  larger  size  filled  with 
strawberries,  which  looked  attractive; 
indeed  they  look  quite  ordinary,  espe- 
cially when  the  basket  has  a  weather- 
beaten  appearance. 

Raspberries  and  Blackberries.— 
Keep  the  suckers  cut  out  from  between 
the  lines.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  note 
the   hardiness   of  the   different  kind4> 


May  29.  1897. 
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also  in  plants  of  the  same  kind,  which 
vary  considerably  in  that  respect. 

Fralt  Room—- This  will  be  nearly 
empty,  so  on  some  wet  day  any  repairs 
needed  should  be  done.  General  house- 
cleaning:  is  in  order.  One  of  the  clean- 
est tools  for  the  work  is  the  whitewash 
brush. 

JAMES  HOLLOWAY,  L.  I. 


The  Flower  Qarden. 

AmnaalM—We  are  now  planting  out 
our  annuals  for  a  summer's  display  and 
for  cutting.  Hyacinthus  candicans. 
Gladiolus,  Montbretlas,  Tigridias  and 
other  summer  flowering  bulbs  are  all 
in.  In  the  background,  or  as  a  shield, 
we  plant  the  miniature  and  silver- 
leaved  Sunflowers,  Dahlias,  the  Lion's 
Tail  (Lieonotls  Leonurus)  or  other 
coarser  showy  plants.  We  follow  this 
work  with  our  regular  summer  bed- 
ding, which,  fortunately,  Is  limited. 
But  we  have  corners  to  flll  and  this  is 
our  opportunity  to  do  effective  work 
with  tender  plants. 

Deslflrn  in  tl&e  Flower  Garden. — ^The 
English  flower  garden  is  generally  an 
enclosure  where  designs  may  be  worked 
out  effectively,  but  the  places  where 
this  system  can  be  carried  out  harmo- 
niously are  few,  and  generally  where 
such  attempts  are  made  the  results  are 
unsatisfactory.  Bedding  for  the  most 
part  is  better  done  by  massing  plants 
of  one  color,  where  they  will  show  off 
best  from  a  distance. 

Snggreatlons  for  Bedn— Bright  Coleus, 
of  distinct  colors— yellow  and  red — go 
well  together,  with  probably  a  Canna  or 
other  good  foliage  plant  for  a  centre 
piece.  A  mass  of  the  dwarf  Salvia 
splendens  was  one  of  the  most  effective 
beds  we  liad  last  season.  A  bed  of 
dwarf  pink  or  yellow  Lantanas  is  effec- 
tive. Ageratnm,  though  generally  too 
rank,  is,  nevertheless,  always  full  of 
bloom.  Then  there  are  geraniums; 
good  single  varieties  are  better  than 
double  ones — Henry  Jacoby  for  crim- 
son, Jean  111  for  pink,  or  even  the  old 
General  Grant  (scarlet)  are  bright 
when  kept  trimmed  of  dead  flower 
stems. 

Sab-Tropical  Beddlaff—What  is 
known  as  sub-tropical  bedding  is  effec- 
tive and  admits  of  quite  a  mixed  ar- 
rangement, although  Cannas,  which 
may  be  included  amongst  plants  of  this 
sort,  make  a  flne  display  alone.  Fer- 
dinandlas,  Wigandias,  Hemp,  Tobac- 
cos, Humea  elegans,  Alocasias,  CanncuB, 
GreviUeas,  Dracaenas,  Rubber  plants, 
Begonias  (shrubby),  Abutilons  and 
Fuchsias  make  a  flne  mixed  bed. 

Steele  for  printer  deeoratlon  and 
for  cut  flowers  will  go  into  the  open 
ground  this  week.  Carnations,  Violets, 
Marguerites,  Stevlas,  Libonias,  Jerusa- 
lem Cherries,  Bouvardias,  Centrapogon 
Lucyanus  (splendid  as  a  winter  pot 
plant  treated  to  a  summer  growth  in 
the  garden),  Cheronla  exifera,  Callas, 
Heaths  (in  shady  places),  Browallia 
speciosa,  pot-bound  Cytlssus  (but  not 
small  plants).  Acacias,  Erlostemons, 
Boronlas  and  what  we  know  as  hard- 
wooded  or  Australian  plants  are  safer 
kept  in  pots  in  a  shady  place. 

ladlan  Aaaleas  we  plant  out  in  a 
mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  soil, 
and  we  have  had  good  success  by  this 
treatment.  They  will  need  water  in 
abundance,  especially  when  making  the 
season's  growth.  Still  many  old  prac- 
titioners persist    in    keeping   them   in 

pots;    but  even  such   as   regard   with 
suspicion  the  planting  out  plan  should 
make  a  trial  on  a  few  plants. 
Cltlaeee  Prlmalas.—it  will  be  time 

to  sow  seeds  of  these. 

The  Greeahoase— In  summer  this  is 
not  considered  aa  attraotive  resort,  but 

br  the  use  of  shading  and  plenty  of  air 

it  can  be  made  quite  comfortable.    We 

aim  to  keep  something  growing  all  the 

time,  for  an  empty  greenhouse  has  a 

deserted  look.    Fuchsias,  Hydrangeas, 
Petunias,  Mimulus,  Begonias  and  Glox- 

ineas  will  keep  up  a  display  for  a  long 

time. 

T.  D.  HATFIELD,  Mass. 


Crozy  and  His  Work. 

Whenever  the  name  of  Crozy  is 
mentioned,  our  thoughts  naturally  turn 
to  the  large  flowering  French  cannas 
and  the  wonderful  improvement  in  this 
class  of  plants  that  has  been  effected 
through  the  skill  and  painstaking  of 
this  noted  French  hybridist. 

We  have  pleasure  in  presenting  to 
our  readers  a  photograph  of  Crozy  him- 
self and  a  brief  sketch  of  his  work  in 
connection  with  canna  hybridization, 
both  of  which  are  reproduced  from 
MOUer's  Deutsche  Gftrtner-Zeitung.  "So 
closely  connected  with  the  canna  is 
Crozy's  name,"  says  that  journal,  "that 
it  makes  no  difterehce  whether  or  not 
our  new  cannas  had  their  origin  in  his 
place,  they  are  and  will  be  callea  'Crozy 
cannas.'  " 

Mr.  Crozy  writes  to  our  Overman  con- 
temporary in  regard  to  his  success  in 
hybridizing  the  canna  as  follows: 

"I  began  alterative  hybridization  be- 
tween Canna  Warscewiczi  and  C.  nepa- 
lensis,  a  species  with  large,  yellow 
flowers  and  very  long,  creeping  tubers. 
My  flrst  cannas  obtained  from  this 
cross  were  named  Bonet^  and  Plantieri, 
the  latter  of  which  showed  green  foli- 
age and  orange  flowers.  The  first  one 
came  close  to  C.  Warscewiczi,  with 
dark  red-brown  foliage  and  pretty  large 


Fio.  113.-M  ANToiNE  Crozy. 

flowers,  was  very  free  flowering  and  a 
favorite  for  quite  a  while.  After  this, 
by  crossing  with  Canna  aureo-pictata, 
I  succeeded  in  getting  hybrids  with  yel- 
low spotted  flowers,  which  year  by 
year  grew  larger  and  rounder.  I  then 
tried  to  get  an  early  bloomer  and  flnally 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  type  which 
was  very  florlferous.  I  constantly 
threw  inferior  plants  away  and  kept 
only  the  best. 

"As  to  the  number  of  hybrids  raised 
by  me,  I  suppose  that  I  have  raised, 
without  exaggeration,  some  180  to  200 
varieties,  which,  step  by  step,  showed 
improvement  over  the  older  kinds. 
Among  my  varieties  not  yet  in  com- 
merce are  cannas  with  flowers  measur- 
ing from  4H  to  6  inches  in  diameter. 
These  have  all  very  glowing  colors  and 
bear  inmiense  flower  trusses. 

"My  new  cannas  are  a  very  carefully- 
selected  lot,  and  their  superiority  has 
been  conflrmed  by  many  visitors.  My 
constant  zeal  for  superior  varieties 
shows  successes  every  year  in  regard  to 
color  as  well  as  size  and  number  of 
flowers.  The  flowers  now  are  borne 
more  erect,  are  of  better  substance  and 
show  broader,  rounder  petals  and  some 
are  of  a  size  not  known  before. 

"These  cannas  for  our  climate  have 
the  advantage  of  being  dwarf  and  early 
flowering,  and  they  stand  well  rain  and 
other  adverse  weather  conditions  which 
the  older  varieties  do  not." 

As  regards  the  new  type  of  cannas 


seen  in  the  varieties  Austria  and  Italia, 
M.  Crozy  states  he  awaits  the  competi- 
tion of  these  without  fear,  and  com- 
ments adversely  on  the  lack  of  sub- 
stance and  early  wilting  of  the  flowers. 
"We  may  add,"  says  the  GM-rtner- 
Zeltung,  "that  M.  Crozy  is  known  in 
Nancy,  France,  under  the  name  of 
'Papa  Canna,'  and  one  of  his  best  nov- 
elties is  named  'Papa  Canna.'  ** 


Poison  Ivy. 

I  was  much  rejoiced  to  flnd  In  the 
issue  of  May  15  of  your  interesting 
paper  two  articles  upon  the  pest  called 
poison  ivy,  and  that  damages  had  been 
given  a  person  for  injury  sustained 
through  it.  There  certainly  should  be 
some  law  to  oblige  people  to  destroy  it, 
as  the  suffering  It  causes  to  many  per- 
sons is  as  grreat,  and  almost  as  much 
to  be  dreaded,  as  small  pox  or  diphthe- 
ria, although  not  contagious.  The  plant 
is  allowed  to  grow  everywhere  along 
roadsides,  whence  the  seeds  blow  over 
and  root  in  gardens.  I  have  even  seen 
It  in  flne  places  climbing  a  tree,  where 
the  owner  professes  to  think  its  bright 
autumn  leaves  add  to  the  beauty 
around.  When  remonstrated  with  the 
answer  given  with  a  smile  will  be,  "Oh, 
it  does  not  poison  me."  At  the  same 
time  he  or  she  would  not  perhaps  touch 
the  vine. 

I  am  a  blondv  and  until  a  few  years 
ago  ivy  did  not  harm  me,  but  at  one 
time  when  recovering  from  a  fever  I 
handled  some  autumn  leaves,  was  bad- 
ly poisoned,  and  ever  since  have  beeni 
a  martyr  to  it.  On  one  occasion  I  hadl 
my  tongue  and  mouth  so  swelled  I 
could  not  swallow.  The  physician  said 
if  the  inflammation  had  gone  ^o  thft 
mucous  membrane  I  could  nc  have 
lived. 

The  vine  should  be  cut  at  the  roots 
(when  climbing  a  tree  this  can  be  done 
with  a  scythe  or  sickle  without  hurt  to 
the  person)  and  in  this  way  it  could  be 
kept  down.  There  should  be  a  law 
passed  that  every  land  owner  must  go 
over  his  place  every  spring  and  cut 
down  all  ivy  vines  and  that  any  one 
who  may  be  poisoned  by  vines  on  any 
place  where  they  are  living,  such  as  at 
a  summer  hotel  or  boarding  house  or 
an  employe  on  the  place,  could  get 
damages.  It  has  been  an  astonishment 
to  me,  when  so  many  sanitary  laws  are 
passed,  that  this  has  not  been  taken  up, 
as  I  know  of  some,  and  have  heard  of 
many,  who  have  been  made  very  ill 
suffering  from  this  ivy.  Also  it  should 
be  enacted  that  .it  miuat  not-  be  permit- 
ted to  grow  on  a  highway,  th^  roadside 
being  kept  clear  by  the  owner  of  the 
land  behind  it.— ORANGE  COUNTY. 


Hybrid  Cinerarias. 

Mr.  J.  James,  the  English  Cineraria 
specialist,  has  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
hybridizers  and  his  efforts  have  been 
very  successful.  The  first  step  con- 
sisted in  hybridizing  C.  hybrlda  with 
C.  cruenta,  the  result  being  flowers 
rather  larger  than  those  of  C.  cruenta 
and  distinctly  marked  with  some  of  the 
more  clearly-deflned  colors  of  the  hy- 
brid strain.  The  second  step  consisted 
in  hybridizing  this  cross  with  C.  lanata. 
The  results  of  the  last  effort  are  both 
interesting  and  beautiful,  and  one  in 
particular  should  have  a  great  future 
before  it.  The  plant  is  of  vigorous 
habit  and  elegant  form,  throwing  out 
numerous  branches  with  long  stems, 
which  are  covered  with  a  white,  downy 
substance,  and  terminate  in  large 
flower  heads  of  white  flowers,  about 
one  and  one-quarter  inches  in  diam- 
eter. There  is  a  very  faint  shade  of 
color  in  the  centre  when  the  plant  is 
standing  in  a  clear  light,  but  for  all 
general  purposes  the  flower  is  white. 
Its  elegant  form  will  render  it  very 
valuable  as  a  pot  plant,  while  the  long 
stems  and  the  color  render  It  service- 
able for  every  branch  of  the  florist's 
art.  The  plant  does  not  appear  to  pro- 
duce pollen,  but  there  should  not  be 
any  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  supply  of 
plants. 
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Picking:  the  Berry  Crop. 

How  the  Large  Qrowera  Do  It. 

(Continued  from  page  jr?-^ 

There  are  three  methods  of  keep- 
ing account  with  berry  pickers  and 
their  work,  each  one  well  suited  to  the 
wants  of  one  of  three  classes  of  grrow- 
ers. 

Firstly:  For  an  acre  or  two  of  berries, 
when  few  pickers  are  required,  an  or- 
dinary pasteboard  ticket  specifying  the 
number  of  quarts  thereon,  may  be 
eriven  to  pickers  as  boxes  are  taken  up; 
these  tickets  to  be  redeemed  in  money 
every  week  or  as  soon  as  needed  to  use 
again.  By  this  method  tickets  may  be 
used  again  and  aerain  for  several  years. 
Secondly:  For  several  acres  the  card 
system  seems  well  adapted.  This  con- 
sists of  a  card  two  or  three  inches  wide 
and  four  or  Ave  inches  long,  around  the 
edge  of  which  are  printed  figures,  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  etc.,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  two,  three  or  five  hundred  or 
more,  as  proprietor  may  desire.  As 
fast  as  berries  are  brought  in  figures  to 
correspond  with  number  of  quarts  or 
boxes  picked  are  punched  out  with  a 
conductor's  punch.  An  eyelet  should 
be  placed  in  top  of  card,  also  the  pro- 
prietor's name  and  a  blank  line  for 
name  or  number  of  picker.  When  set- 
tlement is  made  the  card  is  taken  and 
the  amount  paid  entered  thereon.  This 
makes  an  accurate  record  of  the  sea- 
son's work  and  is  practical  for  most 
growers. 

Thirdly:  For  a  large  plantation  when 
a  more  perfect  record  is  required,  the 
check  system,  introduced  some  years 
ago  by  the  Thayer  Fruit  Farms,  Spar- 
ta. Wis.,  and  here  Illustrated,  is  very 
complete.  This  consists  of  checks  in 
three  different  colors,  representing  one, 
two  and  six  boxes.  These  checks  are 
lVix2%  Inches  in  size,  five  to  the  page, 
numbered  consecutively,  perforated, 
and  bound  in  books  of  600  each,  making 
a  convenient  pocket  check  book.  The 
checks  are  numbered,  no  two  checks 
bear  the  same  number,  and  a  check  is 
never  used  more  than  once.  By  noting 
the  number  on  the  first  check  used  and 
at  any  time  deducting  same  from  next 
check  to  be  issued,  one  can  at  the  close 
of  any  hour,  week  or  month  or  season 
determine  just  how  many  boxes  have 
been  paid  for.  By  checking  up  at  any 
time  you  can  always  know  whether 
you  *have  paid  for  more  boxes  than 
have  been  picked,  thus  detecting  errors 
or  dishonesty  in  issuing  checks.  This 
also  gives  a  perfect  check  on  any  num- 
ber of  pickers  and  for  any  amount  of 
fruit. 

Theie  checks  are  obtained  in  quan- 
tity, at  a  cost  of  about  twelve  cents  per 
thousand  boxes,  and  are  the  most  con- 
venient, accurate  and  satisfactory  of 
any  system  used.  The  same  is  adapted 
to  Job  or  piece  work  in  all  variety  of 
fruit. 

Whatever  system  is  used,  establish  a 
minimum  price  for  all  pickers,  and  give 
a  premium  for  each  500  or  1,000.  boxes 
picked,  according  to  the  prescribed 
rules  of  the  plantation.  This  insures  a 
continuation  of  best  workers  during 
the  season  of  poor  picking  and  is  an  in- 
centive to  good  work  at  all  times.— M. 
A.  THATER.  Sparta,  Wis. 

Simple  Ch«cki« 

Just  before  the  berries  are  ripen- 
ing I  put  up  my  berry  houses;  they  are 
sixteen  feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide, 
made  out  of  hemlock  boards.  The  side 
towards  the  berry  patch  I  leave  open 
for  a  table.  The  table  is  three  feet  high 
and  three  feet  wide.  I  put  these  sheds 
at  the  end  of  the  patch  and  If  the  patch 
is  very  long  I  have  one  at  each  end. 
Then  when  I  commence  to  pick  I  give 
to  each  berry  picker  a  picking  tray 
that  holds  four  boxes,  and  also  five 
boxes.  After  the  tray  is  full  they  can 
carry  one  box  in  their  hands  to  the  pick- 
ing house.  The  party  that  has  charge 
of  the  picking  house  gives  the  picker  a 
five-quart  ticket  for  the  five  quarts  she 
has  Just  delivered  and  also  five  more 
boxes.  At  night  the  pickers  change 
their  tickets  for  a  larger  ticket.     My 


tickets  run  1,  2,  3,  6,  25,  50  and  100 
quarts.  I  always  keep  one  man  in  a 
patch  to  every  twenty-five  pickers  to 
see  that  they  pick  clean,  and  also  to  see 
that  they  keep  their  own  rows.  I  al- 
ways have  girls  (not  too  small)  and 
women  to  pick  all  my  berries.  They  do 
not  jam  the  berries  as  do  boys  and 
men.— A.  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Mett  Method. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  of 
keeping  track  of  the  amount  of  berries 
picked  is  similar  to  Ridgeway's,  de- 
scribed in  your  last  issue.  I  use  pick- 
ing stands  holding  six  quarts  each  and 
have  picker's  card  to  match— that  is, 
six  quarts  printed  in  the  place  of  four 
quarts.  I  have  never  had  cards  tied  to 
handle  of  stands,  but  it  is  a  good  sug- 
gestion and  shall  practice  it  this  sea- 
son. The  berries  are  delivered  to  the 
packer,  who  punches  the  number  of 
quarts  from  the  ticket.  Tickets  are 
kept  by  owner  until  pay  day,  which 
with  me  is  every  Monday,  when  the 
whole  number  of  quarts  is  entered  in 
the  field  book  and  credited  against  the 
amount  charged  against  the  picker's 
name.  All  tickets  are  taken  up  at 
night  and  distributed  in  the  morning. 
No  account  is  kept  with  the  pickers 
other  than  the  ticket,  so  that  if  they 
lose  them  it  Is  their  own  lookout.  Wish- 
ing you  the  success  which  your  paper 
deserves,— ELMER  BRINTNALXi. 

A  Doable  Check  System. 

When  I  went  to  work  for  a  fruit 
grower,  who  employed  at  times  thirty 
to  forty  pickers,  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  hiring  one  man  whose  sole 
work  was  to  look  after  the  pickers. 
When  this  overseer  found  berries  left 
on  a  row  or  mashed,  it  was  sure  to  be 
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"someone  else's  row"  and  not  that  of 
the  one  of  whpm  he  inouired. 

To  end  this  confusion,  I  adopted  the 
following  plan:  Each  row  of  berries 
had  a  stake  set  opposite  to  it  with  iU 
number.  Whenever  a  picker  was  start- 
ed on  a  row  his  name  and  the  number 
of  the  row  were  entered  in  a  memoran- 
dum book.  He  was  told  how  to  pick— 
if  a  new  hand— and  that  he  was  to  fin- 
ish his  row  properly  before  taking  an- 
other. 

After  this  plan  was  adopted  it  was 
only  necessary  to  go  over  the  rows  once 
or  twice  in  a  half  day  to  see  if  work 
was  all  right.  The  rest  of  the  time  the 
overseer  picked  or  attended  to  other 
work. 

When  more  berries  were  left  than 
should  have  beeen  ,the  picker  was  sent 
over  the  row  again,  and  if  he  did  not 
then  do  better  he  was  discharged. 

We  kept  track  of  the  number  of 
quarts  picked  on  cards,  one  carried  by 
the  picker  and  a  duplicate  retained  by 
the  one  who  punched  the  tickets. 

If  we  could  use  the  plan  we  would 
prefer  it  would  be  to  give  a  check  for 
each  quart  picked,  dropping  a  dupli- 
cate in  a  till  for  each  picker  at  the 
same  Ume.— CHAS.  H.  SUMNER,  Ster- 
ling, 111. 

Simple  Cheeks. 

To  keep  track  of  our  picking  we 
have  always  been  using  small  checks  of 
tough  cardboard,  printing  on  the  name 
and  address  of  the  grower  and  the 
number  of  quarts  for  which  the  check 
is  used.  We  use  only  the  denomina- 
tions of  one  and  four  quarts,  about  80 
per  cent,  of  the  latter,  as  they  are  used 
for  all  full  stands  of  berries,  which  hold 
four  quarts  each,  and  which  we  aim  to 
furnish  each  of  our  pickers,  the  single 


quart  tickets  only  being  used  to  pay  for 
accidental  odd  quarts.  Our  aim  is  to 
have  enough  checks  to  last  at  least  a 
week,  when  we  order  our  pickers  to 
bring  them  in  and  get  all  or  part  pay, 
as  we  deem  best.  We  think  by  reseir-, 
ing  a  part  of  their  pay  until  the  dotti 
of  the  season  we  have  better  attend*' 
ance  at  the  last  of  the  season.— E.  IL 
BUECHLY,  Greenville,  Ohio. 
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Iks  of  <Ntf] 
by  shtip- 


FRUITS  OF  EXPERIENCE 

JOTTINOS  PROM  OBSBRVATION. 

Fertilise  the  soil   around  the  rup« 

berry  hills  by  scattering  on  the  ground 

and  working  in  with   cultivator,  tat 

not  too  deep. 

Watch  for  frosty  nights. 

Green  suckers  of  red  raspberry  care* 
fully  taken  up  now  and  transplanted 
into  nursery  rows  will  make  extri 
plants  for  next  spring's  planting. 

Are  the  berry  boxes  made  up?  Look 
out.  They  may  have  to  be  made  up  la 
the  rush. 

Each  gentleman's  place  shoiUd  bavt 
all  the  choicest  varieties  of  grapo^ 
from  one  to  two  of  each  variety. 

More  melons  on  one-fourth  acre  of 
ground,  says  one  man,  can  be  grovt 
by  mixing  fresh  cow  droppings  ani 
water  and  sprinkling  each  hill  Teiy 
early  every  morning  for  the  first  few 
weeks  of  their  growth,  than  on  twi 
acres  not  thus  treated. 

We  will  protect  the  trunks 
young  trees  from  sun  scald  by 
ening  the  end  of  a  lx6-inch  board  and 
driving  it  into  the  ground  on  the  aontli 
side  of  the  tree  about  six  inches  froD 
the  trunk. 

An  acquaintance  who  has  had  many 
years'  experience  in  small  fruit  grow- 
ing  thinks  the  Kansas  is  a  strong  rlnl 
of  the  Eureka  black-cap  raspberry.  I 
think  favorably  of  both  varieties  asd 
have  set  largely  of  them  this  spring  for 
my  plant  trade. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  proves  to  be  i 
vigorous  growing  rose. 

When  setting  a  tree  on  light,  sandy 
soil  it  is  advisable  to  throw  out  tbc 
upper  soil  for  about  four  feet  acrwa, 
then  draw  and  mix  with  the  sub-aoQ 
about  two  to  three  inches  of  clay,  then 
draw  back  the  upper  soil  and  set  the 
tree. 

A  crust  should  not  be  allowed  to  form 
around  any  of  the  berry  plants  from 
now  until  next  August,  as  concent 
raspberries,  and  until  October  as  re- 
gards strawberries. 

Let  each  one  of  us  resolve  to  get  at 
least  one  new  subscriber  for  American 
Gardening  during  the  summer. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  a  chart 
of  the  young  orchard  and  take  the  wire 
labels  off  the  trees. 

We  are  to  try  Golden  Hubbard 
squash. 

Some  ashes  should  now  be  worked  in 
the  soil  close  to  the  trunk  of  thorn 
peach  trees. 

American  Gardening  of  May  8  should 
be  preserved  for  the  article  on  pages 
883  and  834,  *'Flowers  From  Seed  Sown 
Now." 

Have  we  advanced  and  made  any  im- 
provement over  the  past  and  are  our 
plans  laid  more  carefully  than  in  any 
previous  year?   They  should  be. 

St.  Liovu  (Mo.)  Flower  8ermoa.^The 
Rev.  Dr.  David  H.  Greer,  of  New  York 
City,  preached  the  annual  flower  sei^ 
mon  provided  for  by  the  will  of  Henry 
Shaw,  founder  of  the  Missouri  Botani- 
cal Gardens,  in  St.  Liouis,  on  May  !<. 

Germination  of  Com. — ^Tests  recent- 
ly conducted  by  Professor  Pammel  at 
the  Iowa  Bxpertment  Station  indicate 
that  all  com  kept  In  open  cripe  or 
shock  where  rain  has  had  easy  ac<^ 
should  not  be  used  for  planting.  Seed 
kept  in  dry  places  germinates  well,  so 
that  farmers  need  not  purchase  ex- 
pensive seed.  The  changeable  oondl- 
tions  of  moisture  and  drying  greatly 
injuring  the  capacity  for  germination. 
Com  may  show  a  high  percentage  or 
germination  in  laboratory  and  yet  laU 
to  germinate  well  in  the  field. 


May  29,  1897. 
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Herbaceous  Perennials  in  Orna- 
mental Gardening. 

There  are  certain  special  reasons  for 
ftdvocating  the  large  use  of  these 
plants  for  ornamental  gardening.  My 
first  and  principal  reason  is  that  they 
lend  themselves  most  readily  to  the 
production  of,  or  at  least  to  the  imita- 
tion of,  natural  effects,  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  that  style  of  landscape 
ornamentation  known  as  the  "natural" 
style.  And  just  a  word  as  to  this  sys- 
tem: It  is,  as  its  name  suggests,  the 
copying  of  natiire's  methods  of  arrang- 
ing trees,  shruhs  and  other  plants,  and 
the  putting  into  practice  the  principles 
taught  us  by  nature's  own  work.  I  be- 
lieve myself  to  be  safe  In  saying  that 
there  is  no  landscape  gardener  of  any 
prominence  to-day  who  does  not  use 
and  advocate  this  system  wherever  it  is 
at  all  practicable  to  do  so.  And  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  equally  true  that  the  men 
who  stand  highest  in  that  profession 
admit  that  they  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  produce  effects  as  beautiful  and 
as  refined  as  those  that  we  can  fre- 
quently see  produced  by  nature.  These 
men  are  ardent  students  of  nature  and 
her  methods. 

The  oft-quoted  assertion  that  our  art 
'is  an  art  that  doth  mend  nature"  is 
true  in  but  a  very  limited  sense,  and 
as  it  is  generally  applied,  is  bom  of 
Impertinent  egotism  and  conceit.  To 
me  the  true  spirit  of  our  art  is  to  sit 
at  the  feet  of  nature  and  learn  from 
her;  to  place  our  hands  within  hers  and 
snfler  her  to  lead  us. 

I  have  seen  masses  of  the  Mountain 
Fringe,  Adlumia  cirrhoea,  climbing  and 
trailing  naturally  over  rocks  and 
bushes,  the  d^icate  beauty  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  equal.  A  shaded 
ledge  of  rock,  covered  with  green  moss 
and  gray  and  silvery  lichens,  through 
which  grew  clusters  of  wintergreen, 
with  its  wax-like  flowers  in  spring  and 
scarlet  berries  in  fail,  and  adjoining  it 
the  rock  Polypodium  growing  from 
every  crevice;  the  hillside  covered  in 
September  with  the  graceful  wands  of 
the  golden  rod;  the  bropkside,  with  the 
Meadow  Rue  in  graceful  panicles,  and 
the  meadow  lilies  <L.  superbum  L.  can- 
adense)  growing  among  the  tall  sedges 
and  grasses,  and  in  October,  with  its 
native  asters  in  various  forms  and  col- 
ors; the  marshes  of  the  Hudson  River 
and  the  coasts  of  Jersey  literally  cov- 
ered in  August  with  the  swamp  or  rose 
mallow,  Hibiscus  Moscheutus,  with  its 
rose-pink  flowers;  and  the  pond  or  lake 
in  its  setting  of  verdure  and  its  surface 
dotted  with  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
our  native  Nymphaea  or  pond  lily- 
all  these  are  examples  of  nature's  ar- 
rangements that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  endeavor  to  reproduce  or  at  least 
to  study  diligently.  And  these  herb- 
aceous perennials  will  aid  us  greatly  in 
putting  into  practice  the  lessons  in  ar- 
rangement that  we  have  learned  from 
nature. 

Another  reason  for  using  them  Is  that 
a  number  of  species  and  genera  may 
be  grown  upon  the  same  space  of 
ground,  affording  a  variety  of  effects  at 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  By 
planting  late  autumn  flowering  plants 
at  a  fairly  wide  distance  apart,  other 
midsummer  flowering  subjects  may  be 
planted  between  them,  and  again  all 
the  space,  practically,  may  be  filled 
with  spring  flowering  bulbs,  thus  giv- 
ing a  mass  of  flowers  at  the  three  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  This  method  is  capa- 
ble of  still  further  extension,  so  that  a 
certain  space  would  present  a  show  of 
flower  the  entire  season  through. 

Another  reason  for  the  extensive  use 
of  herbaceous  perennials  is  that  they 
are  inexpensive,  and  this,  to  persons  of 
limited  means,  is  an  important  reason. 
Once  these  plants  are  established  the 
amount  of  labor  or  other  expense  at- 
tached to  their  cultivation  is  not  great. 
Still  another  important  consideration 
l8  that  among  them  may  be  found 
plants  that  are  specially  adapted  to 
special  conditions  of  the  soil,  from  the 
dry,  rocky  or  sandy  hillside  to  the  half- 
submerged  bog  or  marsh. 


Propagation. 

Let  us  now  consider  general 
methods  of  propagation  and  cultiva- 
tion, which  will  apply  to  the  greater 
number  of  the  plants.  Exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  will  be  noted  later,  so 
far  as  it  is  practicable  to  do  so.  Prop- 
agation is  effected  by  seeds  and  by  di- 
vision. The  bulk  of  my  plants  are 
grown  from  seeds  sown  during  July 
and  August,  in  a  prepared  bed,  either 
in  the  open  ground  or  in  a  cold  frame. 

Seeds  sown  in  July  will  generally  give 
plants  strong  enough  to  plant  into 
their  permanent  positions  in  Septem- 
ber and  will  then  become  well  estab- 
lished before  hard  freezing  sets  in. 
Plants  from  later  sowings  are  trans- 
planted to  a  cold  frame  and  are  kept 
there  during  the  winter,  the  sash  not 
being  placed  over  them  until  hard 
freezing  sets  in,  after  which  the  frame 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  opened  until  the  sun 
gets  strong  enough  to  start  them  Into 
growth  in  the  spring.  The  sash  Is  then 
partly  opened  or  removed  altogether, 
and  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  admit 
the  plants  are  planted  in  their  perma- 
nent positions.  The  greater  part  of  the 
plants  thus  treated  will  flower  the  first 
season. 

A  considerable  number  of  plants  is 
grown  from  seeds  sown  in  flats  in  the 


Fio.  ixs— Home  Made  Runner  Cutter. 

greenhouse  during  January  or  Febru- 
ary, the  seedlings  being  transplanted 
to  other  flats  and  planted  in  the  open 
ground  as  soon  as  danger  of  hard  freez- 
ing Is  past.  With  a  few  exceptions,- 
plants  grown  this  way  will  not  flower 
until  the  second  season. 

Propagation  by  division  can,  of 
course,  only  be  accomplished  by  having 
a  stock  of  established  plants,  and  may 
be  done  either  in  the  early  fall  or  early 
spring. 

Preparation  of  Soil. 

Unless  the  soil  happens  to  be  in 
an  exceptionally  poor  and  bad  condi- 
tion, I  find  It  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  have  it  dug  or  spaded  to  a  depth 
of  eight  to  twelve  inches,  at  the  same 
time  working  in  some  good  fertilizing 
material.  If  lilies  are  to  be  planted,  or 
if  the  amount  of  space  to  be  prepared  Is 
not  great,  and  if  exceptionally  fine 
plants  and  flowers  are  desired,  it  will 
pay  to  work  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  two 
feet.  These  remarks  refer  more  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  Intend  using  the 
plants  extensively  and  where  the  prep- 
aration of  the  soil  necessarily  becomes 
laborious  and  expensive. 

I  have  had  good  success  with  plants 
that  have  been  planted  in  soil  that  h«ad 
not  been  worked  more  than  ten  inches 


deep,  and  we  have  had  three  exception- 
ally dry  summers. 
After  Planting. 

After  planting  and  watering  thor- 
oughly, the  surface  of  the  soil  is  kept 
freely  stirred  during  the  flrst  season. 
Any  tall  growing  plants  that  are  likely 
to  be  beaten  down  by  winds  or  rain 
should  be  supported  in  some  manner, 
such  supports  should  be  made  as  incon- 
spicuous as  possible.  Dead  flowers  and 
flower  spikes  should  be  removed,  ex- 
cept such  as  are  reserved  tor  seed. 

As  soon  as  hard  frosts  have  killed  the 
plants  above  the  soil,  all  the  tops  are 
cut  off  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Good,  well  rotted  manure  is  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil  to  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  inches,  and  afterwards  a 
light  mulching  of  forest  leaves  is  ap- 
plied, evergreen  branches  being  laid 
over  any  subjects  that  are  considered 
partly  tender.  If  the  location  happens 
to  be  unusually  bleak  and  exposed 
partly  decayed  leaves  are  used  for  the 
mulch,  as  they  are  not  so  likely  to  be 
blown  away.  This  manuring  and 
mulching,  while  not  being  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  general  collection  of 
these  plants,  is,  nevertheless,  very  ben- 
eflcial,  and  we  prize  our  plants  highly 
enough  to  give  it  to  them  all. 

There  is,  however,  danger  of  doing 
harm  by  this  mulching.  Should  It  be 
neglected  in  spring  and  not  removed 
before  the  plants  start  into  growth, 
early-growing  subjects  will  be  dam* 
aged,  if  not  destroyed.  Narcissus  and 
other  spring  flowering  bulbs  will  most 
likely  push  their-  growth  into  it  at  all 
events,  and  when  they  are  uncovered  a 
few  of  the  leaves  should  be  shaken 
lightly  over  them  and  left  for  a  few 
days.  In  removing  this  covering  only 
the  leaves  and  coarser  parts  of  the  ma- 
nure are  removed,  the  flner  particles 
being  left  to  act  as  a  summer  mulch. 
lAter  Attention, 

Prom  this  time  on  the  soil  is  dis- 
turbed as  little  as  possible,  only  suffi- 
cient to  remove  or  destroy  weeds.  If 
the  surface  of  the  soil  is  not  disturbed 
seedlings  of  many  of  the  plants  will 
spring  up  in  abundance  and  will  soon 
cover  the  ground  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  weeds,  a  fact  of  which  we  have 
taken  advantage  to  get  many  estab- 
lished in  various  places  about  our 
grounds.  By  working  up  a  section  of 
the  surface  of  the  soil  and  planting  a 
few  strong  plants  to  flower  the  flrst 
season,  keeping  the  weeds  under  con- 
trol and  the  surface  of  the  soil  stirred 
until  after  their  flowering  period  the 
seeds  from  these  will  germinate  and 
get  established  before  winter.  The  fol- 
lowing year  it  would  be  but  little  trou- 
ble to  remove  the  weeds  in  the  early 
season,  after  which  the  plants  would 
take  possession  of  the  soil.  Many  un- 
sightly places  may  thus  be  rendered 
beautiful  with  comparatively  little 
labor  or  expense.  With  a  few  dollars 
for  labor  and  fertilizer  each  year  a 
mass  of  beautiful  flowers  may  be  had, 
where  before  was  a  mass  of  weeds 
I.  L.  POWELL,  Mlllbrook,  N.  Y* 

A  Strawberry  Runner  Cutter. 

The  best  practice  in  strawberry  cul- 
ture calls  for  a  bed  set  the  flrst  year 
and  for  the  whole  season  kept  free  from 
runners  (or  nearly  free)  and  from  blos- 
soms. The  plants  thus  get  growth  and 
strength  for  enormous  fruiting  the  sec- 
ond summer.  It  is  no  small  Job  to  keep 
the  runners  from  a  strawberry  patch 
for  a  whole  season  If  one  must  stoop 
and  cut  each  runner  by  Itself.  The  cut 
shows  a  handy,  labor-saving  contri- 
vance. It  is  a  stout  piece  of  sheet  iron 
bent  Into  a  half  circle  and  attached  to 
a  handle,  as  shown.  The  lower  edge  is 
sharpened. 

With  one  downward  push,  while 
standing  erect,  one  can  cut  all  the  run- 
ners from  one-half  the  hill.  Another 
stroke  completes  the  work.  Often  the 
runners  are  so  situated  that  one  stroke 
Is  sufllclent  to  sever  them  all.  The  half- 
circle  should  be  large  enough  so  the 
blade  will  clear  all  the  leaves  of  the 
plant.  W.  D. 
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^  ^,  -  AAANY  writers  often  be- 
th.  New  and  M    ^^^  ^he  fact  that  with 

The  Old.  ^Yie  host  of  introdactions 
amoog  new  fruits,  the  old  varieties  still 
maintain  their  place  on  the  market,  and 
after  a  few  3'ears  the  novelties  are 
dropped  out. 

While  this  may  be  so  to  some  extent, 
it  is  not  true  in  all  cases.  The  fact  is, 
many  introducers  offer  new  varieties 
merely  to  have  something  new,  without 
regard  to  its  value,  and  this  has  been 
done  too  largely.  Varieties  are  pushed 
out  before  they  have  been  tested  at  all, 
simply  because  some  enthusiastic  grower 
has  an  individual  tree  or  plant  that  has 
done  well.  Some  tree  agent  or  propa- 
gator hears  of  it,  and  without  further 
preparation  a  quantity  has  been  propa- 
gated and  sold,  only  to  prove  a  dis- 
appointment a  few  years  later.    Often 


the  original  trtt-  is  destroyed  to  prevent 
others  from  securing  scions.  This  was 
the  cabe  with  that  prodigy  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  **  Wonderful"  peach ; 
wonderful  only  in  name,  for  we  have 
plenty  of  Smocks  far  better. 

Then  again,  commission  men  and 
hucksters  find  sale  for  a  certain  variety, 
and  sell  anything  else  under  the  same 
name.  The  old  Lady  Finger  strawberry 
has  not  been  on  the  market  for  twenty- 
five  years,  yet  the  Haverland  is  easily 
sold  for  it  to  unsuspecting  customers. 
We  have  seen  dealers  sell  Ben  Davis 
apples  for  Northern  Spy,  and  *' one  big 
dealer  in  Philadelphia,"  writes  a  well- 
known  grower,  **sold  my  Oldmixon 
peaches  for  Mt.  Rose  and  Early  York 
three  weeks  after  these  varieties  were 
gone." 

It  is  a  good  deal  like  the  dinner  at  the 
country  hotel,  where  they  cut  "roast 
beef"  and  ** roast  mutton"  from  the 
same  joint. 

There  has  been  less  perceptible  im- 
provement in  apples  than  in  other  fruits, 
still  there  has  been  a  good  deal.  We 
still  find  Baldwins,  Greenings  and  Spys 
among  the  prominent  sorts  on  the  eastern 
markets.  This  fact  is  accounted  for  be- 
cause all  the  old  orchards  were  of  the 
well-known  market  kinds,  while  a  good 
share  of  those  planted  of  late  years  are. 
not  yet  in  full  bearing.  But  we  have 
made  improvements,  for  we  now  have 
many  first-class  sorts  that  grow  and  fruit 
well  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States, 
where  these  varieties  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
succeed. 

A  notable  instance  is  the  Wealthy 
which  grows  so  well  in  Minnesota,  the 
Paragon  or  Mammoth  Black,  Twig  which 
has  been  so  largely  plantea  in  the  south- 
west, Missouri  Pippin,  Yellow  Trans- 
parent, and  others. 

It  has  been  a  comparatively  short 
time  since  the  Ben  Davis  was  rather 
new,  but  to-day  there  are  more  trees  of 
this  planted  than  any  other.  The 
Winesap,  Willow  Twig  and  others, 
while  not  new  are  really  new  to  the 
markets.  Still  these  varieties  maybe 
found  in  most  of  our  western  and  south- 
western markets.  In  peaches  and  plums 
the  change  has  been  far  greater.  The 
old  Froth's  Early  is  but  rarely  called  for 
now,  and  Elberta,  which  has  not  been 
out  a  score  of  years,  is  more  in  demand 
than  any  other.  In  fact  the  bulk  of  the 
largest  orchards  in  the  world  are  of  this 
variety. 

Kelsey's  Japan,  Burbank  and  Abun- 
dance plums,  all  new,  are  seen  on  our 
markets  in  quantity.  In  fact,  were  it 
not  for  the  introduction  of  the  Japans 
and  many  new  native  sorts,  many 
sections  would  be  out  of  the  plum  busi- 
ness, as  the  old  varieties  eannot  be  pro- 
duced. 

The  Kieffer  and  Le  Conte  pears  are 
other  notable  instances  in  the  same  line, 
it  being  of  but  little  use  to  expect  profit 
in  same  localities  from  Bartlett,  Clapp's, 
Duchess  and  other  older  sorts. 


Waterins  In    QNEof  theperennitlques- 

tions  which  regularly 

SnDshlne.     ^^^  ^p  j^  ^jj^  summer  time 

to  the  anxiety  of  the  amateur  gardener 
is,  should  plants  be  watered  during  sun- 
shine. But  it  is  not  only  the  amateur  to 
whom  the  problem  presents  itself;  pro- 
fessional gardeners  are  at  times  much 
exercised  among  themselves  on  the  qnet- 
tion,  but  more  especially  as  regards 
overhead  watering.  Some  advocate  the 
practice,  others  condemn  it  and  with  a 
view  to  opening  what  we  hope  will  be  a 
fruitftil  and  profitable  discussion,  a  few 
gentlemen  well-known  in  their  profes- 
sion were  asked  to  give  their  views  oo 
the  point  at  issue.  Their  replies  appear 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  it  is  desired 
that  a  free  discussion  be  ^iven  by  otheri, 
remembericg  that,  **  In  Sie  multitude  of 
minds  there  is  wisdom." 


Bxccas  of 


1 N  our  issue  fer  March  7, 1896. 

*'  reference  was  made  to  car- 
Nttrofeii.  nations  not  properly  devdopicg 
their  flowers,  owing  to  the  petals  coher- 
ing, and  so  forming  a  more  or  less  solid 
mass.  At  the  time  the  evidence  poisted 
to  the  too  free  use  of  nitrogenous  fertili- 
zers, which  as  is  well  known,  cause  as 
increased  leaf  growth.  The  vegetatiTc 
functions  are  over  exerted,  and  it  seens 
at  the  expense  of  the  reproductive  parts 
(i.  e.  the  flowers).  A  corroboration  of  tbe 
theory  and  a  demonstration  of  how,  is 
some  cases,  growth  can  be  controlled  bf 
fertilizers,  is  given  in  the  subjoined  com- 
munication which  calls  for  more  than  a 
passing  menticn. 

My  attention  was  recently  called  to  a 
number  of  rose  bushes,  which  were 
covered  with  buds  that  were  very  hard 
and  would  not  open.  Bushes  of  the 
same  varieties  in  yards  nearby  were 
covered  with  well -developed  flower*. 
Inquiry  elicited  the  information  that 
the  bushes  in  question  bad  been  heavity 
xnanured  with  horse  manure,  while  the 
bushes  that  were  doingr  well  had  not 
been  so  treated.  The  color  and  profu- 
sion of  the  foliaffe  on  the  affected 
bushes  sufiTsrested  that  there  was  too 
much  nitrogen  as  compared  with  tw 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  aoa 

Remembering  that  a  similar  trouble 
among  florists  with  carnations  was  a£- 
companied  by  liberal  manuring  wita 
nitrogenous  materials  in  each  case,  1 
advised  that  the  soil  be  given  a  hesTT 
surface  dressing  with  ashes,  and  then 
thoroughly  watered.  The  buds  that 
had  begun  to  be  discolored  were  re- 
moved, while  those  Just  forming  ww* 
left  on  the  bushes.  After  two  weett 
the  bushes  are  covered  with  perfect 
flowers  and  the  trouble  seems  to  have 
disappeared. 

In  this  case  it  seems  reasonably  clear 
that  too  much  nitrogen  was  the  esaae 
of  the  buds  failing  to  open  «na  tM 
they  were  made  to  develop  by  a  lioerai 
dose  of  potash. 

JOHN  FIELDS,  Stillwater.  Okta- 


Can  any  of  our  readers  inform  ij* 
other  reader  where  plants  of  the  AJpi« 
strawberry  can  be  procured? 

The  unparalleled  premium  offers  made 
for  new  subscriptions  by  our  piiblish«i 
have  excited  much  activity  in  the  rajo 
of  old  readers.  Have  you  gitcn  ^^ 
consideration  to  these  offers?  Sjr^y 
some  of  the  old  favorites  or  a  few  of  the 
novelties  are  wanted  for  your  gawc"- 
Read  and  digest 
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WATERING    PLANTS    DURING    SUNSHINE. 

ARE   THEY    INJURED   BY   IT? 


^Vonld  Water  When  Shaded. 

I  am  most  heartily  in  favor  of  water- 
ing  both  flowerinsT  and  decorative 
plants  at  such  time  as  the  plants  are 
shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun; 
in  other  words,  in  our  capacity  as  gar- 
deners, it  should  always  be  our  pro- 
vince to  follow  in  our  work  as  closely 
a.s  practicable  the  established  principles 
of  nature,  because  the  gardener  who 
iflrnores  the  voice  of  mother  nature  is 
liopelessly  lost. 

Whoever  heard  or  read  of  a 
iMuntlful  rain  to  supply  the  forage 
of  the  earth  during  sunshine?  How 
many  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  com- 
position of  water— that  is,  the  material 
parts  of  the  same?  In  volume  it  is 
oxygen  one,  hydrogen  two.  By  weight 
it  is  oxygen  16,  hydrogen  two,  or  eight 
to  one;  hence  the  importance  of  acquir- 
ing a  proficient  knowledge  of  the  action 
of  these  two  important  chemicals  when 
Applied  to  plants  baked  with  the  heat 
of  a  July  sun. 

Plants  left  to  the  goodly  care  of  na- 
ture are  never  watered  while  the  sun 
shines  on  them,  consequently,  if  we  are 
to  assist  nature,  it  can  hardly  be 
deemed  wise  on  our  part  to  cast  aside 
one  of  nature's  most  ancient  rules  and 
traditions  by  watering  while  the  sun 
shines.— H.  M.  HUGHES,  head  gar- 
dener Hospital  for  the  Insane,  S.  E. 
I>i8trict  of  Pennsylvania,  Norristown, 
Pa. 

Oive  Water  at  any  Time. 

Should  plants  be  watered  during 
sunshine?    Why  not,  if  they  need  it? 

The  watering  of  a  plant  should  be 
groverned  by  its  condition  and  sur- 
roundings. The  whole  thing,  in  a  nut- 
shell, is,  water  a  plant  when  it  requires 
it»  and  know  when  it  does  require  it. 

Krom  my  own  •  experience  I  have 
never  had  any  bad  results  from  water- 
Iner  plants  during  sunshine,  any  more 
than  in  dull  weather.  During  sunshine 
and  bright  weather  the  evaporation 
from  most  plants  Is  more  excessive 
than  in  dull  weather;  consequently 
plants  call  for  more  nourishment  in  the 
form  of  water,  and  if  the  plants  are 
grrowing  fast  and  the  pots  are  full  of 
roots.  I  often  find  It  necessary  to  water 
them  three  or  four  times  during  the 
day. 

Air.  sun  and  light  are  important  fac- 
tors in  building  up  the  plant,  and  one 
is  not  much  use  without  the  other. 
"Water  containing  soluble  matter  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  roots  and  travels  through 
the  plant  as  crude  sap,  passing  up- 
"wards  to  the  leaves;  there  it  forms  a 
combination  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  de- 
rived from  the  air,  then  by  the  action 
of  sun  and  light  is  refined  and  digested. 
As  the  sun  plays  such  an  important 
part  in  the  disintegrating  (as  it  were) 
of  the  food  of  the  plant,  I  cannot  see 
"Where  it  would  have  any  injurious  ef- 
fect to  water  plants  during  sunshine; 
hut  would  look  at  it  as  a  thing  essential 
If  the  plants  needed  It.  I  always  aim 
to  have  watering  done  early  in  the 
morning  or  about  three  or  four  o'clock 
m  the  afternoon,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  facilitates  the  work,  as  well  as 
economizes  the  water;  but  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  would  not  scruple  to  water  a 
hatch  of  plants  during  sunshine  if  they 
needed  it,  and  would  consider  I  was 
helping  nature  by  doing  so.— T.  HAR- 
RISON, RhlnecllfTe,  N.  Y. 
It  ]>epeBdt  on  otlier  Conditions. 

This  question  opens  up  the  much- 
diacussed  and  broad  subject  of  water- 
ing and  I  think  much  of  the  answer 
must  be  left  to  the  good  judgment,  ex- 
perience and  facilities  of  the  individual. 
Watering  during  sunshine  may  be  done 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  harmful  and 
also  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  bene- 
ficial. My  own  experience  has  been 
that  under  proper  conditions  watering 
operations  may  be  carried  on  at  all 
times  of  the  day,  "during  sunshine," 
without  injury  to  the  plants,  and  am 


positive  that  plants  in  pots,  boxes,  tubs, 
etc.,  may  be  watered  at  any  time  of 
the  day,  and,  indeed,  should  be  when- 
ever dry.  But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
cold  water  should  not  be  used  to  water 
plants  that  are  growing  in  a  high  tem- 
perature. I  consider  that  would  be  in- 
jurious to  plants  either  when  applied 
to  the  roots  or  foliage. 

This  is  a  point  upon  which  the  late 
Peter  Henderson  and  George  Nichol- 
son do  not  agree.  Peter  Henderson,  in 
his  Handbook  of  Plants,  says,  he  "rare- 
ly used  water  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  46  degrees,  and  in  twenty- five 
years*  experience  saw  no  bad  plants." 
George  Nicholson,  in  Dictionary  of 
Gardening,  says:  "Water  should  not 
be  applied  to  plants  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  that  to  which  they  are 
at  the  time  subjected.  Particularly 
does  this  apply  to  such  as  are  grown  in 
heat." 

I  agree  with  George  Nicholson,  be- 
cause my  practice  and  experience  (un- 
less circumstances  have  made  it  im- 
possible to  follow  such  practice)  have  al- 
ways been  upon  those  lines,  and  I  have 
seen  no  bad  results  consequent  from 
such  practice;  but  on  the  other  hand  I 
have  seen  palms  badly  spotted  as  a 
consequence  of  using  cold  water  upon 
the  foliage  (this  had  been  used  from 
necessity  and  not  preference).  With  a 
palm  house  at  a  temperature  of  80  de- 
grees does  it  appear  reasonable  that 
without  injury  to  the  plants  cold  water 
can,  say  twice  a  day,  be  applied  to  the 
roots,  thus  lowering  the  temperature  of 
the  root  and  its  surroundings  by  30  or 
40  degrees?  And  then  twice  a  day,  with 
a  hose  pipe,  applying  to  the  foliage 
water  30  to  40  degrees  lower  than  the 
temperature  of  the  house? 

Can  we  be  surprised  if  the  stomata 
refuse  to  act  properly  or  perform  their 
necessary  functions  under  such  treat- 
ment as  this  ?  If  it  were  a  human  body 
we  should  expect  to  see  it  take  a  severe 
cold  or  rheumatic  fever.  Such  treat- 
ment is  likely  to  bring  spot  upon  palms, 
mildew  and  spot  upon  roses,  and  mil- 
dew upon  grape  vines  and  cucumbers. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  these  fungoid 
diseases  are  caused  by  the  water  sto- 
mata being  surcharged  with  water, 
which,  because  of  the  sudden  lowering 
of  the  temperature  from  the  applica- 
tion of  oold  water,  have  closed,  and 
so  transpiration  has,  for  the  time, 
ceased;  and  possibly  growth  also,  the 
result  being  a  diseased  plant. 

All  horticultural  establishments,  be 
they  great  or  small,  should  be  amply 
provided  with  facilities  for  warming 
water  for  watering  purposes.  Even 
grape  and  peach  borders,  where  early 
forcing  is  practiced,  need  warmed  wa- 
ter. In  England  few  good  establish- 
ments ever  think  of  watering  inside 
fruit  borders,  except  with  water  at  a 
temperature  of  at  least  60  degrees, 
while  pine  stoves  would  get  the  water 
at  70  degrees,  the  temperature  of  the 
bottom  heat. 

With  facilities  for  applying  warm 
water  watering  operations  may  be  car- 
ried on  during  sunshine  or  where  a 
high  temperature  Is  kept  up  under 
glass,  at  any  time  of  the  day.  The  ap- 
plication of  warm  water  to  the  foliage, 
too,  in  sunshine,  is  not  injurious,  but 
highly  beneficial,  and  is  generally  prac- 
ticed in  good  establishments,  the 
houses  being  closed  after  such  opera- 
tion and  run  up  to  a  high  temperature. 
Were  cold  water  used  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  results  would  be  highly 
injurious  to  the  plants. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  out- 
side watering  on  a  hot  dayr  under  a 
bright  sun.  With  water  at  or  near  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  water- 
ing could  be  done  without  fear;  but, 
except  in  cases  of  necessity,  or  under 
proper  conditions,  few  care  to  do  it;  for 
unless  very  large  quantities  of  water 
are  used  the  plants  would  derive  small 
benefit  from  the  treatment.  For  natur- 
ally, falling  upon  a  hot,  parched  earth. 


in  full  sunshine,  nearer  noon  than 
either  end  of  the  day,  the  water  would 
quickly  vaporize  and  pass  off  into  the 
atmosphere.  And  so  much  labor  and 
water  would  be  wasted. 

Trees  and  shrubs  that  need  watering 
may  be  watered  at  all  times  of  the  day; 
and  where  much  of  this  work  has  to  be 
done  it  could  not  be  accomplished  by 
watering  mornings  and  evenings  only. 
If  the  shrubs  are  growing  on  a  steep 
hillside  I  thrust  in  a  fork  behind  the 
plant,  then  give  the  fork  a  pull  forward. 
This  leaves  an  opening  for  the  water 
to  get  down.  In  some  cases  a  spadeful 
of  soil  is  taken  out  from  behind  the 
plant,  leaving  a  hole  for  the  water  to 
be  poured  into.  All  trees  and  shrubs 
need  the  soil  around  them  opened  with 
a  fork  before  being  watered,  thus  in- 
suring the  water  getting  down  to  the 
roots.  If  mulched  afterwards  one  wa- 
tering will  serve  for  a  long  time,  de- 
pending, of  course,  upon  the  holding 
nature  of  the  soil;  and  no  matter  how 
hot  the  sun  may  be,  if  the  watering  be 
carried  out  in  this  manner  there  is  lit- 
tle loss  from  evaporation. 

For  watering  ordinary  crops  in  the 
vegetable  garden  or  flower  beds,  I  pre- 
fer the  evening,  although  by  mulching 
and  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  I  try 
to  avoid  watering  as  much  as  possible, 
for  if  commenced  it  Is  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  operation;  and  unless  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  water  is  assured  for 
this  purpose,  It  is  better  not  to  com- 
mence at  all.— WALLACE  G.  GOMBR- 
SALL,  N.  Y. 


Catalogues  Received.^ 
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Qardening  when  writing  for  catalogues  noteei 
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Bnos  W.  Dunham,  St^vensville,  Mich.* 
Strawberry  list. 

Electric  wheel  Co.,  Quincy,  111,— Steal 
wheels  for  wagons  and  farm  implaments. 

James  Morton.  Clarksville,  Tenn.— Chrysan- 
themums, flowering  plants,  small  fruits,  ete. 

National  Plant  Co.,  Dayton,  O.— Special 
offers  in  Roses,  Geraniums,  and  bedding 
plants. 

J.  B.  Cooper,  355  Fnlton  st.,  Jamaica,  L.  I.— 
Seeds,  plants,  and  bulbs  for  market  gardeners 
and  farmers. 

Goui.D  Nursery,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.— Gen- 
eral Nursery  stock,  plants,  rooU,  seeds,  pota- 
toes, etc. 

L.  L.  WOODFORD,  Berwyn,  N.  Y.— General 
list  of  nursery  stock,  fruit  trees,  bulbs,  and 
flowering  plants. 

L.  R.  Freeman,  The  Garden  of  Eaton  Poul- 
try and  Fruit  Farm,  Charlotte,  Mich  —Poultry 
and  small  fruits. 

Stark  Bros.,  Nurseries  and  Orchards  Co.— 
Album  of  chromolitbo  plates  of  fruits,  small 
fruits,  shrubs,  etc. 

M.  Crawford,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O.— Straw- 
berries, an  interesting  descriptive  list  of  the 
best  varieties. 

LovETT  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.— Bargains  in 
Roses,  Cannas, Water  Lilies,  Chrysanthemums, 
and  herbaceous  plants. 

Theodore  Jennings,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.— 
Summer  flowering  bulbs,  tuberous  plants, 
etc.    A  useful  bulb  list. 

Joseph  Breck  A  Sons,  47  to  o  North  Market 
St ,  Boston,  Mass.— Annual  Catalogue  of  Seeds, 
with  novelties  and  specialties- 

Livingston's  Seed  Store,  Locust  st.,Det 
Moines,  Iowa.- Garden,  fleld,  and  flower 
seeds.    Roots  and  appliances. 

Farmers'  Nursery  Co.,  Tadmor,  O.— Ex- 
haustive price  list  ef  fruit  trees,  flowering 
shrubs,  etc.,  with^everal  colored  plates. 

Webster  Bros.,  Hamilton.  Ont.—**Canadian 
plants  tor  Canadian  people."  Roses,  plants, 
and  flewer  seeds;  a  general  comprehensive 
list. 

SiEBRECHT  A  SON,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.— 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Palms  and  other 
Decorative  Plants,  etc.,  with  handsome  colored 
plates  of  cannas  and  Japanese  iris. 

Pine  Tree  State  Seed  Co.  (Wm.  R.  Kim- 
ball, proprietor).  Bath,  Me.— General  seed  list 
of  Northern  grown  stock,  also  select  list  of 
novelties  and  flowering  plants  generally. 
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Some  Points  in  Marketing. 

Success  in  market  gardening  lies  in 
producing  something  which  is  above 
the  average  in  quality,  and  then  in  so 
presenting  it  as  to  induce  moneyed  peo- 
ple to  buy  it.  In  this  way  we  get  out  of 
the  general  competition.  Perhaps  my 
experience  in  marketing  strawberries 
will  be  timely  at  this  season. 

Strawberries  are  my  first  money  crop 
that  is  grown  in  large  quantities  for 
market.  There  are  several  summer  re- 
sorts within  one  or  two  hours'  drive, 
and  many  more  along  the  line  of  the 
railroad,  which  goes  through  my  vil- 
lage. I  have  had  some  success  in  work- 
ing up  a  trade  with  them  and  obtain 
good  prices.  Some  of  these  houses  ac- 
commodate rich  people  who  pay  large 
prices  for  board,  and  the  proprietors 
can  afford  to  pay  good  prices  for  lux- 
uries from  the  garden.  I  have  been 
able  to  get  orders  from  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing way. 

Obtaining  the  book  published  by  the 
railroad  company  advertising  these 
summer  resorts,  I  made  a  list  of  those 
which  could  be  reached  within  two  or 
three  hours  by  rail  and  wrote  to  these 
addresses  offering  to  ship  sample  crates 
C.  O.  D.,  so  that  they  can  see  the  ber- 
ries before  accepting  them.  Usually 
this  results  in  plenty  or  orders,  which 
are  filled  from  that  part  of  my  field 
where  the  berries  are  grown  especially 
for  this  trade. 

This  special  section  is  in  large-fruited 
varieties,  such  as  Bubach  and  Marshall, 
which  are  kept  in  narrow  rows,  the 
ground  having  been  made  very  rich, 
then  well  mulched  and  irrigated,  and 
the  result  is.  extra  large  fruit.  These, 
picked  but  a  short  time  before  being 
shipped,  are  put  into  new  baskets  and 
painted  crates  and  everything  is  done 
to  give  them  an  attractive  appearance 
to  assist  in  making  a  favorable  impres- 
sion on  the  buyer,  and  I  generally  get 
another  order,  which  reads,  "Ship  me 
another  crate  Just  like  the  last  one." 

I  prefer  to  ship  C.  O.  D.  to  parties  un- 
known to  me  and  have  the  express 
company  make  collections  for  me.  I 
find  that  people  do  not  often  order  ber- 
ries unless  they  want  them,  and  that 
they  will  accept  and  pay  for  them  if  the 
quality  is  good  enough.  But  it  would 
never  do  to  ship  poor  berries  C.  O.  D. 

The  trade  from  these  summer  resorts 
is  somewhat  irregular,  and  with  some- 
times thirty  to  fifty  bushels  of  berries 
a  day  to  dispose  of  I  have  a  surplus 
after  filling  their  orders.  This  is  sold 
from  the  market  wagon  in  my  own  and 
near-by  villages,  and  keeps  one  or  two 
men  on  the  road  during  the  rush  of 
berries,  which  generally  lasts  about 
two  weeks. 

The  berries  that  go  on  the  market 
wagon  are  picked  late  in  the  afternoon 
and  kept  over  night  in  the  cooler.  I 
start  the  wagon  very  early  in  the 
morning,  for  my  experience  is  that  I 
cannot  depend  upon  my  customers  to 
wait  for  me.  They  will  buy  of  the  first 
wagon  that  comes  along  if  they  think 
they  are  getting  the  berries  at  a  cheap 
rate.  The  berries  are  all  sold  for  some 
price  and  usually  for  cash,  while  they 
are  fresh. 

This  plan  of  selling  from  the  wagon 
and  shipping  C.  O.  D.  enables  me  to 
do  a  cash  business.  The  express  com- 
pany make  a  small  charge  for  collect- 
ing and  returning  money,  but  I  prefer 
to  pay  it  than  to  take  risks.  I  have 
also  found  that  it  does  not  pay  me  to 
leave  berries  to  be  sold  on  commission, 
with  grocerymen,  for  unless  they  have 
money  invested  In  them  they  do  not 
always  make  very  great  effort  to  sell 
them  while  they  are  fresh. 

There  Is  everything  In  the  appearance 
in  marketing  berries.  Small  berries  are 
more  profitable  to  buy,  If  one  wishes  to 
take  the  question  of  economy  Into  con- 
sideration, but  If  rich  and  fashionable 
people  want  the  large  berries  and  are 
willing  to  pay  a  fancy  price  for  them, 
why  it  pays  the  grower  to  produce 
them  and  put  thom  on  the  market  In 
the  best  condition  possible.  I  have  sold 
the  fancy  fruit  for  fifteen  cents  when 
that  of  a  small  or  medium  grade  went 


slowly  for  five  or  eight  cents.  At  the 
former  price  there  is  money  in  straw- 
berries, but  one  must  work  for  it  and 
one  should  not  expect  the  greatest  suc- 
cess without  years  of  experience,  and  it 
may  be  many  failures. — W.  H.  JEN- 
KINS, Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


BBIDBRS'  iaTBS_UD  COUBITS. 

This  fpace  U  d«Toted  to  abort  notes  of  ozperl- 
•nee  and  obaerratlon.  tmt  not  neceaaarlly  reflect- 
ing oar  own  opinions.  Ton,  reader,  are  trying 
new  rarleties,  new  Implements,  new  metboda.  Let 
na  bave  yoar  Terdlct-^ort,  polntedlj.  Poealblj 
jon  may  wlab  to  comment  on  atatementa  found  In 
tbia  or  prevloaa  taanea  or  to  offer  eiisgeetlont ;  letut 
bear  what  yon  have  to  aay.  In  the  multitude  of 
counael  there  la  wi jdom  and  safety.   Write  ua  often. 


A  Tlvoross  l!*aaaito  PUtnt^^n  my  ^ 

tomato  house  I  he^re  one  plant  of  Liv- 
ingston's Beauty  that  was  one  year 
old  last  February  and  haa  been  in  con- 
tinuous bearing  since  laat  August.  It 
now  has  246  tomatoes  on  It,  varying 
from  the  size  of  a  marble  to  three 
inches  in  diameter.  From  my  plants 
that  I  have  been  forcing  all  winter  I 
picked  eighty-six  pounds  of  ripe  fruit 
last  week.— A  SUBSCRIBBR,  Lowell- 
vllle,  Ohio. 

Trees  and  'Weatber_ln  an  article 
of  mine  which  you  quote  (in  part)  from 
the  American  Cultivator,  you  make  me 
say  "When  our  people  learn  to  grow 
timber  trees  as  a  crop  as  well  as  they 
now  know  how  to  grow  corn  and  other 
farm  crops,  the  rainfall  and  the  moist- 
ure of  the  atmosphere,  freshets  In 
spring  and  autumn  and  low  streams  in 
summer  will  all  be  altered  by  means  of 
the  trees."  (See  page  361.)  I  have 
never  said  or  written  that  trees  would 
thus  aftect  the  rainfall  and  streams, 
but  I  have  quite  often  combated  the 
extreme  views  of  others  upon  this  sub- 
ject. I  have  very  little  faith  in  regu- 
lating the  rainfall,  making  the  fiow  of 
streams  regular,  and  causing  the  air  to 
be  moist  by  means  of  trees.  But  I  do 
most  emphatically  believe  in  covering 
our  waste  and  cheap  lands  with  tim- 
ber trees  and  by  so  doing  adding  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
wealth  of  our  country,  and  almost  in- 
finitely to  the  beauty  of  its  scenery, 
and  when  urging  this  I  have  some- 
times added  if  the  trees  Improve  the 
rainfall,  the  fiow  of  streams  and  the 
moisture  of  the  air  this  will  be  clear 
gain.-^.  D.  LYMAN. 

Parsnips  Rotting.— This  spring  I 
found  all  my  parsnips  rotted  in  the 
ground,  though  I  planted  them  just  the 
same  as  I  have  for  the  past  forty  years. 
Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  a  similar  ex- 
perience, and  can  the  cause  of  the  rot 
be  explained?— W.  S.  D. 

lirtiiow  for  Baskets — ^There  is  a  de- 
mand for  willows  from  which  to  make 
baskets,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  some 
of  your  readers  could  say  where  such 
can  be  bought.— JOHN  NEMETH.  Pa. 

Hudson  Valley  Frn It  Prospect. — Our 

cherry  crop  of  Black  Tartarlans  and 
Napoleons,  of  which  we  usually  market 
tons,  are  a  complete  failure,  on  account 
of  the  late  cold  wave.  We  never  had  a 
finer  set  of  blossoms  than  the  trees 
bore.  Governor  Wood  and  sour  varie- 
ties will  have  some  fruit,  while  Reine 
Hortense  is  well  loaded  with  perfect 
fruit.  Peaches  are  somewhat  injured, 
noticeably  Crosby,  but  plums  came 
through  pretty  fairly  and  were  loaded 
with  blossoms,  now  well  set  with  fruit. 
Summer  apples  and  pears  are  blooming 
profusely.  Baldwins,  nil.— S.  B.  HEUS- 
TED. 

Water-Prooflna:  Clotli — Take  fish- 
skin  glue,  2  pounds;  alum,  B  pounds; 
water  enough  to  cover  the  cloth;  dis- 
solve the  glue  in  one-half  the  water 
and  the  alum  in  the  other.  When  the 
glue  is  all  melted  mix  the  whole  and 
put  in  the  cloth  and  keep  stirring  till 
all  is  covered.  Take  out  and  let  drip, 
but  don't  wring;  spread  out  to  dry. — 
E.    S.  WILEY,  DeniPon,  Tex, 


Composition  of  Plants. — Clear  and 
distinct  ideas  and  clearly  understood 
facts  are  of  great  importance.  In  the 
first  article  In  your  paper  of  the  Uth 
Inst,  you  inform  us  briefiy  and  admir- 
ably how  to  grow  fancy  strawberries. 
In  that  article  you  say  fully  ninety-live 
per  cent,  of  all  agricultural  planu  by 
weight  comes  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  same  week  another  paper  sayi 
that  nearly  this  amount  is  water.  As 
the  water  in  the  plant  is  taken  from 
the  ground  by  the  roots  the  two  state- 
ments may  seem  to  conflict.  I  presume 
that  water  is  included  In  the  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  taken  from  the  air.— J.  D. 
LYMAN. 

(The  two  statements  are  equally  cor- 
rect so  far  as  they  go.  The  difference 
lies  in  the  assumption  that  the  reader 
has  some  acquaintance  with  the  com- 
position of  plants.  When  we  speak  of 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  plant  com- 
ing from  the  atmosphere  the  diy 
weight  of  plant  substance  is  supposed. 
Water,  while  it  is  present  In  the  living 
plant  in  about  the  quality  referred  to 
by  our  correspondent,  is  not  a  part  of 
the  plant  substance,  but  is  present  as 
a  vehicle  and  passes  out  from  the  body 
by  various  means,  chiefly  transpira- 
tion; whereas,  that  great  part  of  the 
plant  taken  In  by  the  leaves  refers  to 
the  assimilation  of  carbonic  dioxide 
through  the  chlorophyll  or  green  mat-  ] 
ter  of  the  leaf.— Ed.)  \ 

Leaf  Mold  Wanted.— I  read  Ameri-  I 
can  Gardening  very  carefully  and  find  I 
many  valuable  advertisements  In  It 
There  is  one,  however,  I  never  have 
noticed,  that  is  where  I  can  purchase  a 
quantity  of  leaf  mold  or  peat.  There 
is  no  use  in  referring  me  to  the  seed 
stores  or  florists  of  Philadelphia,  be- 
cause I  have  been  with  half  a  dosen  of 
them,  but  could  not  get  what  I  wanted. 
I  am  not  a  florist,  but  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  cultivating  my  own  garden,  and 
if  any  one  can  enlighten  me  on  the 
question  asked  it  would  oblige  a  sub- 
scrlber.— ROBERT  COTTINGHAM.  510 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  i 

Help  Wanted^-I  have  eight  acres  of  I 
the  very  best  land  for  fruit  and  gar- 
dening. In  shape  it  Is  nearly  square.  I 
wish  to  drain  and  set  out  in  peaches, 
plums,  pears,  cherries  and  berries  for  a 
livelihood.  I  also  expect  to  build  on  it, 
and  while  I  have  my  ideas  on  how  it 
should  be  laid  out  to  the  best  advant- 
age, I  don't  want  to  make  any  mistake 
to  regret  the  balance  of  my  life  and 
would  be  pleased  if  some  of  the  readers 
of  American  Gardening  would  tell  in  its 
columns  how  best  to  arrange  an  ideal 
fruit  garden— where  soil  and  situation 
are  as  near  perfect  as  can  be— what 
proportion  of  each  fruit  to  plant,  etc, 
etc.  At  present  there  isn't  a  stone  or  a 
bush  to  be  removed  and  the  lot  is  wait- 
ing for  suggestions  which  I  hope  will 
be  made  in  the  early  future  and  oblige, 
—SUBSCRIBER, 

Gardeninar  in  Texas. — On  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  this  great 
Texas,  they  have  been  growing  and 
sending  to  the  more  northern  markets 
the  hardier  vegetables  all  through  the 
winter.  We  in  this  more  northern  part 
of  the  State  are  thankful  if  we  can  be- 
gin using  our  spring-planted  onions  in 
February,  radishes  do.,  peas,  first  week 
in  March;  turnips,  do.;  lettuce,  do.; 
strawberries,  third  week  March;  Irish 
potatoes,  third  week  April;  beans,  do.; 
cabbage,  fourth  week  April;  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  dewberries  bloomed  sec- 
ond week  April;  some  before  that; 
blackberries,  third  week  April;  early 
corn,  blooming  first  week  May;  pros- 
pect for  fruit  crop  splendid.  The  prai- 
ries have  been  for  two  months  and  are 
now  one  grand  picture  of  fioral  glory. 
The  grardens  here,  while  much  behind 
in  cultural  taste  yet,  show  a  most 
beautiful  display  of  choicest  rosea— 
WM.  LOMAS. 


Mtasonri  State  Hortiealtnral  Se- 
ciety.— By  the  invitation  of  the  Greene 
County  society  the  summer  meeting  of 
the  State  society  will  be  held  at  Spring- 
field, Missouri,  on  June  8,  9  and  10. 
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An  Improved  Label  Stake. 

Up  to  the  present  time  one  of  the 
Sreat  sources  of  expense  and  of  Incon- 
venience in  variety  testing  and  experi- 
mental field  work  has  been  the  name 
or  number  stake  used.  In  station 
'Work  It  does  not  frequently  happen 
tliAt  the  same  label  will  be  desired  for 
t-wo  seasons  in  succession;  if  name 
Btaices  are  used  a  new  set  must  be 
painted  each  season  to  correspond  with 
tbe  crops  under  test,  and  the  same  is 
true  In  the  trial  errounds  of  our  seeds- 
men. 

Tbe  annual  label  painting  is  not  only 
a  tedious  and  expensive  operation,  but 
It  demands  the  employment  of  skilled 
w^orkmen.  It  is  not  every  novice  that 
can  paint  a  name  or  number  neatly  and 
artistically  upon  a  stake.  In  this  case, 
as  In  many  others,  the  old  adage  of 
necessity  and  invention  become  a  real- 
ity, and  after  several  years'  experience 
with  numbered  and  named  label  stakes, 
the  erasing  of  old  legends  and  the  re- 
palntinfiT*  even  where  dipping  was  re- 
sorted to,  amounted  to  so  much  that 
some  labor-saving  device  became  a 
necessity. 

"What  are  the  requirements  for  a  good 
Sarden   or  experiment   station   stake? 


That  Tired  Feeling 

Is oonolusive evidence  of  impure,  impoverlBhed 
blood.  Purify  and  vitalise  your  blood  with 
Hood^s  SaTsapariUa  and  be  well  and  strong. 

*'I  was  afflicted  with  a  terrible  tired  feeling. 
Ibegan taking Hood^BSarsaparilla and  the  Urad 
feeling  soon  disappeared  and  I  was  better  in 
every  way."  Charuu  8.  Poh,  SassamansvUle, 
Pennsylvania.  Remember 

Hood  8  ^psTrma 

Is  tbe  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier 
Hood's     Pills    Aot   easily,    promptly. 

PLOWBR    QUERIES. 


▲  book  written  in  Questions  and  Answers,  dlsouMina 
600  topics  on  flower  ooltnre,  In  ten  chapters  as  follows: 
Ohap.  L— SoUand  ffttneral  oulttvatlon.  CHiap.  IL— Bulb- 
ous mants.  Chap.  fll. -Lilies,  Caltar«and  Management. 
^•P-i^T^'*^?^  Chap.  V.-Vlnes  or  CUmboi?  Chap, 
yi.— Sbrabs.  Chap.  Vll.— Ferns  and  Palms.  Chap.  vnE-- 
JS^f^V"*^?'**?^?- .  <^*"«!J?  -MIsoellaneons  Quertes. 
Chap.  X .—Floral  Hlnto.  Krenr  one  who  loTes  and  oultl- 
rates  flowers  needs  It.    PRICK  es  OENTfl. 

THB    COURIER,  Cbatliaiii.  K.  Y. 

Iffentlon  American  Gardening  irhen  yog  writa. 


Fig.  XI 6— a  Serviceable  Label. 

Pirst,  ease  of  changing  the  inscription; 
■econd,  unless  som^  indestructible  ma- 
terial is  used  the  label  must  be  pro- 
tected from  the  weather;  third,  it  must 
be  durable  and  cheap. 

In  order  to  fulfill  these  requirements 
a  card  holder  in  which  the  card  should 
be  replaced  by  a  piece  of  celluloid  or 
mica  first  sugrgested  itself,  but  its  ex- 
pense precluded  further  consideration, 
and  a  device  like  that  shown  in  the  ac- 
companylncr  illustration  was  Anally  set- 
tled upon.  It  is  a  combination  of  a  tin 
card  holder  with  three  sides  closed  and 
a  card  protected  by  a  pane  of  clear 
glass. 

In  forminsr  the  card  holder  of  glass 
holder,  the  following  order  of  folding 
the  sides  from  the  tin  should  be  ob- 
served., Sides  A  and  B  should  first  be 
turned  60  as  to  miake  the  desire*  width 
and  80  as  to  aljbw  the  glass  to  move 
easily.  Side  C  should  then  be  left  long 
enough  so  that  as  It  is  shaped  over  the 
end  it  forms  a  cap  for  the  grooves 
formed  in  folding  the  sides  A  and  B.  A 
small  scrap  of  glass  Is  next  fitted  to  the 
holder  and  a  card  containing  the  num- 
ber, name  and  date,  with  any  required 
data  is  made  to  fit  in  the  holder,  under 
{Continued  on  nexi  page.) 


Unu    Hlgginbotham«    Beat   of  all  Ofltrlch 

Plumes. 
Olorlana.  The  pi^tty  twisted  petalled  yellow. 
Marie  Iconise.    A  yrand  white. 
PItoher  and  Vlanda.   A  variety  of  two  colors. 
Kate  Brown.-  Barliest  and  best  for  the  garden. 
Prea.  Smith.    A  robufst  pink. 
Silver  Cloud.    Pn  le  salmon. 
O.  W.  Childs.    Fineftt.  of  tbe  reds. 
Ma,|or  Ronoaffbn.    The  best  yellow. 
Alrii.  Henry  Robinson.     The  queen  of  all 

the  whites. 

Amongst  all  the  wealth  of  Flora's  boun- 
tiful store,  and  the  wonderful  offers  by  the 
various  growers  who  have  contributed  to 
our  rich  and  varied  premium  list,  there 
will  be  found  none  more  enticing  nor  more 
valuable  than  the  above.  Requiring  but 
a  minimum  of  care  in  warm  localities  and 
slight  protection  to  mature  in  more  severe 
climate,  and  rewarding  tbe  cultivator  with 
a  wealth  of  bloom  at  a  time  of  the  year 
,wben  the  other  glories  of  the  garden  are 
fast  disappearing,  what  flower  lover  would 
ignore  tbe  claim  of  the  Chrysanthemum  f 
,And  where,  we  ask,  will  ymi  find  a 
duplicate  of  this  wonderful  offer  f  This 
collection  comprises  several  different  types, 
incurved,  reflexed,  early,  late,  ostrich 
plume,  varieeated,  as  well  as  a  representa- 
tion of  all  colors. 

AMERICAN  GARDENING,  P.O.  Box  1697,  N.Y. 


INCUBATORS  K2u?Jf'8??,?e.raJ- 

Manttoa  Amartpan  Qardening  when  y<m  wrtta . 

CELERY  PUITS   S^-  ^•«^«*<«  ^^•^  pnce*. 

•^^^■■'   iLMIilO.    H.K.  Hammond, Decatur;  Mich, 
Mention  Amertoan  Qardenlng  when  yon  write. 

uD        PLANTS  FOR  $1.00 

All  are  fine  plants  in  bud  and  bloom;  too 
larga  for  mailing;  must  be  shipped  by  express. 

JNO.  E.  DB  WALT, 

Box  82.  Carlisle*  ra. 

Mention  Amariean  Oai^nlng  when  you  wrKa. 


fienerd  Catalogue  and 
(iarden  6aide  for  the  South 

-^**"2l?'l**?'  mmmary  description,  degree  of  hardl- 
ness.  bints  to  caltare  of  1600  sorts  of  plants.  New 
enlarged  edition.    88  pages.    Free  by  mall.: 

Southern  Ca/tfornia  Acclimaiizing  Mssociathn 

SANTA  BARBARA,  GAL. 

Mantion  Amarioan  Qardanlng  whan  yon  writa. 

DON'T  HAVE  SOUR  MILK 

USE  THE 

AUTOMATIC 


CHAMPION 


MILK  COOLER 
AND  AERATOR. 


'Pays  for  itself 


Simple,  cheap,  efTectlve.  . .     __ 

in  a  week."    Ask  for  free  book,  "Milk." 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  COMPANY. 

61  Bank  St.,  Oortf  and,  N.  T. 
Mantion  A'Pgrte*''  Qajxlanlng  wtiap  yon  wiita. 

Offor  No.81. 

For  Two  Now  Subsoriptions 

We  will  send  post- 
paid this  wonderful 
Combination  Tool 
needed  in  every 
garden  and  by 
every  Gardener  and  Pruit  Grower. 


II 


PRUNING  SHEARS 
FLOWER  GATHERER 
GRAPE  PICKER 


AS  A  8HBAB8.— InpranlnsBoaabuahaa. 
or  an  J  alirabbary,  thepmnlnfa  are  hela 
firmlj  bj  tbe  abeara  and  do  not  aonaa  in 
oontaat  wltb  tbe  banda. 

AS  A  FI.OWBB  GATH1BBBB.-In  pick- 
ing flowara  or  ranaoTlnE  dead  laavea  tbay 
are  bold  firmly  by  tba  abeara  nntll  relaaaod 
bj  tbe  operator. 

AS  A  OBAPB  PIOKBB.  — In  pieklns 
Grapeatbe  bnnob  cot  off  It  firnalTbeld  bj 
tbe  abeara  and  placed  In  tbe  baaket  wltb- 
ont  tonobinf  tbem  wltb  tbe  banda*  pre- 
aerrea  tbe  bloom  on  tbe  e''*P««*  nnd  laavea 
tbe  left  band  free  to  bold  np  tbe  vinea  or 
baaket. 

IN  ADDITION.— Tbe  boldera  do  not  ex- 
tend to  tbe  point  of  tbe  abeart.  tbercby 
faollltatlnr  tbe  trlmmlng^  off  am  all 
branobea,  leaTat  and  defective  grrapes. 

They  Ara  Always  Raady  For  Uia.    JuttnttTht 
Hand.    Mada  of  Solid  Steal. 

Every  one  who  gathers  flowers  or  f  mlt  has  been 
annoyed  by  the  dtlBcalty  In  catching  the  fmlt  or 
bloom  after  it  was  severed  from  the  parent  stem. 
With  this  instrument  there  is  no  danger  of  fmlt  or 
flower  dropping  to  ground,  or  of  spoiling  trees ,  vines 
or  plants  when  clipped  irom  high  places.  "Once 
with,  never  without." 

Every  pair  of  Shears 
mailed  out  by  us  is 
made  from  High  Grade  > 
cutlery  steel  and  fully 
warranted,  and  should 
one  be  found  defective,  when  used  for 
the  purposes  advertised,  purchaser's 
money  will  be  refunded.  Patented 
March  16,  1897.  When  not  wanted  as  a 
premium  these  shears  can  be  obtained 
from  the  publishers  of  Amebioan  Gab- 
DENiNO,  postpaid,  for  $1.00. 

IMERICIN  8IRDERIR8,''A»?r  REW  YORK 
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the  glass  slip.  The  overhangring  side 
of  the  tin  makes  a  roof  for  the  card  and 
Its  glass  cover,  thus  preventing  injury 
to  the  card  from  moisture.  The  glass 
and  card  are  held  In  place  by  the  tack 
D,  as  shown.  All  writing  upon  cards 
used  upon  out-door  label  stakes  should 
be  done  with  pencil,  as  it  is  not  easily 
injured  either  by  sun  or  accidental 
moisture. 

By  a  slight  modification,  the  same  ar- 
rangement is  transformed  into  a  tree 
label.  Instead  of  being  nailed  to  a 
stake,  a  wire  bale  is  made  In  the  cap 
end,  the  wire  being  of  sufficient  length 
and  of  soft  copper  so  that  it  can  easily 
be  wound  about  a  small  rod  (say  %  in.) 
and  formed  into  a  spiral.  By  nailing 
or  stapling  this  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
the  spiral  can  be  drawn  out  as  the  wood 
grows  over  the  nail.  A  small  tin  clip 
is  left  attached  to  the  back  part  of  the 
label  holder  and  is  turned  over  the 
lower  end  of  the  glass  to  hold  it  and  the 
card  in  place.  This  Is  merely  a  substi- 
tute for  the  tack  shown  at  D  in  the  cut. 
By  drawing  the  tack  D  the  glass  and 
card  can  be  removed  for  changing  the 
card,  or  for  storing  the  stakes  while 
they  are  not  In  use. 

The  cost  of  the  card  holder,  exclusive 
of  the  stake,  should  not  exceed  two 
cents.  Stakes  2  feet  long,  %  Inches 
thick  and  2%  Inches  wide  can  be  made 
from  pine  or  chestnut  for  about  one 
cent  each,  exclusive  of  painting.  Be- 
fore painting  the  card  holder  should  be 
nailed  to  the  stake  and  then  the  whole 
thing  may  be  dipped  in  liquid  paint 
and  stood  on  end  to  drain.  This  will 
keep  the  tin  from  rusting  and  will  paint 
both  the  holder  and  the  stake  at  a  sin- 
gle operation. 

This  device,  if  brought  into  general 
use  by  experiment  station  workers  and 
seedsmen,  will  save  a  considerable  an- 
nual outlay.— L.  C.  CORBETT. 


Buff  Poultry. 

The  newest  and  favorite  colors  In 
poultry  are  the  so-called  buff  shades. 
The  magnificent  Buff  Cochin,  with 
their  large,  loose  feathers,  have  long 
been  the  only  yellow -colored  fowl.  A 
few  years  ago  Buff  Leghorns  were  in- 
troduced, but  several  years  elapsed  be- 
fore they  were  perfected  enough  to  be 
popular  with  the  public,  but  now  they 
are  largely  bred  and  equal  any  Leg- 
horns for  practical  use.  Now  the  two 
great  varieties  of  American  origin,  and 
best  fowls  tor  market  and  eggs  com- 
bined—Plymouth Rocks  and  Wyan- 
dottes — are  represented  by  creditable 
buff-colored  specimens.  The  former 
has  sprung  to  the  front,  but  both  are 
enjoying  a  boom  and  give  promise  of  a 
great  future. 

True  buff  color  Is  a  very  soft  light 
shade  of  yellow,  similar  to  chamois 
skin,  but  in  poultry  the  color  runs  from 
light  lemon  through  all  the  shades  of 
orange  to  cinnamon  and  red.  The  more 
deeply  colored  birds,  if  of  bright 
shades,  attract  the  most  attention,  pro- 
vided they  are  one  uniform  shade  all 
over,  and  are  grreatly  to  be  preferred,  to 
lighter  birds  of  several  shades,  for 
beauty  or  exhibition.  Practically  the 
buffs  fully  equal  the  other  colored 
birds  of  the  same  class,  and  are  supe- 
rior to  them  as  dressed  poultry,  as  the 
pin-feathers  are  same  shade  as  skin 
and  are  not  seen  where  black  or  white 
pin-feathers  are  noticeable.  If  you  de- 
cide you  want  buff  fowls,  the  largest 
sized  and  fullest  feathered  are  the  Buff 
Cochins.  The  best  layers  and  smallest 
eaters,  the  Buff  Leghorns;  but  for 
dressed  fowls  for  table  and  egg  com- 
bined, the  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  or 
Wyandottes  will  give  the  best  satis- 
faction. 

CLIFFORD  W.   BEMAN. 

Port  Dickinson,  N.  Y. 


To    Brnployers   of   Gardeners. — The 

publishers  of  American  Gardening  are 
at  the  present  time  in  a  position  to  rec- 
ommend several  very  capable  garden- 
ers to  those  requiring  the  services  of 
such. 


Questions  Answered. 

Oar  Inquiry  Department  is  a  Bureau  of 
Information,  to  whieb  subscribers  can  apply 
freely  for  advice  on  all  subjecu  in  the  field 
•f  horticulture. 

*%  JV0  cannot  und^iakg  to  reply  by  matt. 

Culture  of  Celerlao. 

What  treatment  should  celerlao  have  to 
insure  smooth,  large  roots  for  next  fall 
and  winter  use?— L.  M.  S.,  111. 

Celerlac,  which  Is  merely  a  variety  of 
celery,  needs  practically  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  latter,  while  in  the  young 
state.  Seeds  should  be  already  sown;  if 
not,  sowings  must  at  once  be  made. 
When  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  han- 
dle transplant  a  few  inches  apart  into  a 
prepared  bed.  When  large  enough  to 
plant  into  regrular  quarters  set  the  plants 
twelve  Inches  apart  between  the  plants 
and  eighteen  to  twenty-four  Inches  be- 
tween the  rows.  Avoid  deep  planting. 
The  soil  needs  to  be  in  good  condition  and 
to  have  been  liberally  manured.  On 
toward  fall,  when  the  roots  are  getting 
formed,  draw  a  little  soil  around  the  base. 
Remove  side  shoots  from  time  to  time. 

Dandelion  for  Salad. 

When  should  dandelion  seed  be  sown 
and  what  after  treatment  is  requisite  to 
fit  it  for  use  as  salad  next  fall  and  the 
following  spring?— L.  M.  8.,  Illinois. 

Dandelion  seed  should  be  sown  now; 
for  cultural  details  refer  to  page  355,  Issue 
of  May  15. 

Smilax  for  Pott. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to  treat  a 
pot  of  sml^x,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
turning  yellow  and  falling  oft?— R.  C. 
SCOTT. 

Smilax  does  not  take  kindly  to  pot  cul- 
ture; the  roots  do  not  like  the  restriction, 
and  more  than  that  there  Is  always  the 
danger  of  the  soil  drying  out.  Perhaps 
better  results  could  be  obtained  by  cut- 
ting away  the  whole  of  the  colored 
strings  and  replanting  in  a  square  box 
with  soil  and  drainage  six  Inches  deep. 

Forcing  Strawberries. 

Can  strawberries  In  pots  be  forced  In  an 
even-span  hothouse  heated  by  hot  water? 
The  dimensions  being  60x18,  height  of  ridge 
from  ground,  4  feet;  height  of  foundation 
above  ground,  1  foot;  a  walk  to  be  dug 
through  centre  of  house  the  depth  of  2^4 
feet;  width,  2  feet;  the  soil  on  both  sides 
of  walk  to  serve  as  benches  for  plunging 
the  pots.— W.  BYBR,  Del. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


CELERY  PLANTS 

We  are  growing  celery  plants  by  the  million  on 


ground  epecially  adapts 


■DeciBiiy  sunuv*^.  The  roots  ere  long  Mid 
hea^:  White' Plaio,  Ooldoii  8.  B.,  ^ant 
Pascal,  and  all  popular  torts.  ETenly  sorted  and 
M felypaoked at fLfe per  1000 :  6,000,  Aw. 

KIRKWOOD  CELERY  CO.,  Kirkwood,  Ohio. 

Mention  Amsrtoaa  Gardening  when  yoo  write. 

Offer  No.  80. 
FOR  ONE  HEW  SUBSCRIPTION 

200  CELERY  PLANTS 

AS  FOLLOWS: 


50  Plaits 
White  Plume. 

50  Planto 
New  Rose. 

50  Plaits 
Golden  Self- 
Blaacliing. 

50  Plants 
Giant  Pascal. 


This  oflTer  is  from 
a  first -olasg,  re- 
liable rrower,  and 
will  be  mailed, 
postpaid,  for  one 
new  subeortption 
to  Ambrioan  O  ar- 
DBNiNO.  Orders 
for  oelery  plants 
will  be  filled  from 
now  until  Ausrust 

16th.  :z  n: 
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for  the  seasons  operatioDs  on 
the  farm«  and  one  which  will 
3rield  the  most  satisfying  re- 
turns is  to  thoroughly  renovate 
and  rejuvinate  the  system  by 
the  aid  of  that  time  tested  and 
reliable  remedy 


It  quickly  corrects  that  clayed 
condition  of  the  liver  so  pro- 
ductive of  Biliousneu  and 
Dyspepsia  after  the  long  win- 
ter of  inactivity.  In  addition 
to  the  above  good  qualities  it 
is  a  positive  cure  for 

BRIGHT'S  DISEASE 
URINARY  TROUBLES 
FEMALE  COMPLAINTS 
GENERAL  DEBILITY 
AND  MALARIA. 

Beware  of  substitutes.  There 
.^  nothing  "just  as  good"  as 

Warner's  Safe  Cure* 


J^Z^SC 


w^j^sa 


'"■^l 


INCUBATORS.  ^^L^^iSSS^SSSlX 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  ^rtt^ 


Offer  No.  45. 


COLLECTION  OF  ROSES. 


I 
t 


a 


I 

t 


One  Orlmson  Rambler 

One  Perle  One  Meteor 

One  Safnuko  One  Pape  OmMU 

One  Mme.  Oamllle  One  HermoM 

One  ]f*rie  OnUlot  One  I«s  FraMe 

One     iphetos  One  Bride 
One  Nrldesniald 

Surely  the  jcood  things  of  thie  earth  »» 
open  to  ever/one  who  exhibiu  »  "J^ 
energy.  Realize  you  can  obtain  the  aoo^ 
■et  of  Twelve  Magnificent  Roees  m.*P^ 
mium  for  one  new  subecription  to  A.um- 
CAN  Gardening,  and  that  it  will  not  uw 
you  more  than  a  few  minutes'  worK  w 
accomplish  this,  then  send  and  get  joar 
reward. 

AMERICAN  GARDENING,  P.O.  Box1697,N.Y. 
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There  is  no  reason  why  strawberries 
should  not  be  £rrown  successfully  in  such 
a  house  If  proper  care  be  exercised.  The 
chief  danger  would  be  from  mildew,  so 
that  special  care  needs  to  be  taken  In 
providing:  such  ventilation  as  will  main- 
tain an  atmosphere  not  likely  to  breed 
that  trouble. 

Thinnlnur  Timber  Growth. 

How  is  it  desirable  to  treat  oak  and 
chestnut  trees  which  were  cut  four  years 
a^o  and  have  sprouted?  Does  It  pay  to 
thin  out  the  sprouts  to  one  or  is  it  better 
to  leave  them  all  for  the  survival  of  the 
Attest?— P.  E.  B.,  Mass. 

If  wanted  for  timber  purposes  thinning 
out  Is  necessary  and  will  pay  for  the 
trouble,  as  straighter,  cleaner  and  more 
valuable  trees  are  thus  produced  and  fn 
a  shorter  time. 

Tips  of  Ferns  Going  Brown. 

I  enclose  portions  of  frond  of  Microlepla 
hirta  cristata.  and  as  you  will  notice  the 
outer  edges  appear  as  If  burnt.  I  have 
grrown  this  fern  successfully  for  years 
'Without  the  least  difficulty  and  never  no- 
ticed such  discoloring  before.  I  have 
quite  a  number  of  plants  at  present,  and 
although  the  fronds  will  remain  a  bril- 
liant green  up  to  a  certain  stage,  they 
will  all  get  brown  on  the  edges  before 
they  are  a  foot  long.  I  have  two  or 
three  specimens  with  magnificent  fronds 
over  three  feet  long,  but  the  discoloration 
ruins  their  appearance.  My  own  theory  is 
that  it  is  due  to  lime  or  chalk  in  the 
-water  and  probably  in  the  soil;  yet  it 
would  seem  as  if  some  other  plant  would 
be  aifected  by  the  same  cause,  yet  the 
only  other  plants  I  have  noticed  similarly 
affected  are  my  stock  of  Abutilon  Souvr 
de  Bonn.— A.  M. 

The  specimens  have  been  examined,  but 
tbey  were  too  dry  for  us  to  determine  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  However,  a  similar 
browning  is  often  produced  by  a  small  in- 
sect, related  to  the  mites,  working  on  the 
lo.wer  surface  of  the  leaves.  There  are, 
however,  none  of  these  present.  A  simi- 
lar dying  at  the  tips  also  takes  place  if 
the  houses  in  which  the  ferns  are  grow- 
ing are  kept  too  light  and  the  atmosphere 
too  dry  and  warm.    We  should  be  pleased 


to  have  some  fresh  material,  packed  in 
damp  moss,  so  that  it  will  not  dry  out 
in  transit.  We  should  be  glad  also  to 
have  our  correspondent  describe  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  plants  are  grow- 
ing, whether  he  has  fumigated  the  houses 
In  which  the  ferns  are,  and  any  other  use- 
ful data. 

Beetles  Defollstlng  Trees. 

Can  you  suggest  any  preventive  of  the 
ravages  of  the  destructive  beetle  that  in- 
fests the  country  for  a  few  weeks  at 
about  this  season  of  the  year?  A  dozen 
pin  oaks,  ash  trees  and  young  chestnuts 
on  my  place  have  been  entirely  stripped 
of  their  tender  foliage  and  look  almost 
a*  they  did  in  March.  The  beetles  work 
entirely  at  night  and  does  not  seem  to 
attack  the  maples  or  earlier  trees;  or  If 
they  do,  the  effects  are  not  notitceable  on 
account  of  their  heavier  growth;  but  they 
do  play  sad  havoc  with  the  later  ones 
and  it  seems  to  me  must  injure  the  vi- 
tality of  the  tree  by  forcing  it  to  produce 
a  second  growth  of  leaves.  The  pest 
seems  to  be  worse  some  seasons  than 
others,  depending  doubtless  on  the  sever- 
ity 01  the  winter  and  the  consequent 
destruction  of  their  larvae.— K.,  Phila 

There  is  little  or  no  doubt  but  that  the 
insects  responsible  for  the  damage  to  the 
pin  oaks  and  ash  trees  are  what  are  pop- 
ularly known  as  May  beetles  or  June 
bugs.  These  creatures  are  the  adults  of 
the  white  grubs,  which  are  common  in 
grass  or  sod  lands*  There  are  a  great 
many  species  in  the  United  States,  but 
their  life  history  and  habits  are  very 
much  the  same.  The  creatures  are  two 
or  three  years  in  transforming  from  the 
egg  to  the  adult.  The  parent  insects  gen- 
erally appear  in  the  spring,  feeding  at 
night  (as  described  In  the  letter)  upon 
the  foliage  of  various  plants,  oftentimes 
completely  defoliating   them. 

There  has  been  no  satisfactory  remedy 
suggested  for  their  control,  but  there  is 
little  or  no  doubt  that  spraying  the  trees 
which  are  attacked  with  some  one  of  the 
arsenltes,  such  as  Paris  green,  in  the 
spring  just  about  the  time  the  beetles  be- 
gin their  work  of  destruction,  would  be 
of  great  service.  For  this  purpose  I  would 
suggest    the    following     formula:     Slake 


about  two  pounds  of  good  stone  lime, 
then  dilute  with  water  until  it  is  of  the 
consistency  of  thick  cream,  add  to  this 
about  six  ounces  (no  more)  of  Paris 
green;  stir  well  and  then  pour  the  whole 
material  into  forty  gallons  of  water, 
which  should  be  thoroughly  stirred  and 
kept  agitated  while  it  is  sprayed  upon 
the  trees.  This  can  be  done  by  any  good 
hand  sprayer,  which  can  be  drawn  up 
into  the  tree  by  means  of  a  rope  and 
pulley,  setting  it  upon  a  shelf,  which 
should  be  made  in  the  tree  for  that  pur- 
pose, from  which  point  the  spraying  can 
be  accomplished.  The  material  can  be 
drawn  up  as  needed  and  poured  into  the 
vessel  holding  the  sprayer.— W.  G.  J. 


The  killing  of  bugs  and  grubs  by  dusting 
vines  and  bushes  with  a  poisonous  pow- 
der is  largely  adopted  now  and  has 
brought  into  use  quite  a  number  of  differ- 
ent makes  of  apparatus.  -  There  are 
several  in  the  bellows  line;  the  powder  is 
put  into  the  bellows  and  a  large  flaring 
pipe  or  nose,  something  similar  to  a 
painter's  sanding  bellows,  is  added,  which 
sprays  the  powder.  One  of  these  called 
the  Electric  Bug  Killer  is  manufactured 
by  Joseph  J.  Churchyard,  of  Buffalo,  N. 
Y,  This  naturally  comes  to  him.  as  he  is 
one  of  the  oldest  manufacturers  of  black- 
smiths' and  moulders'  bellows  In  the 
United  States,  having  been  making  them 
since  1867.  The  Churchyard  bellows  have 
always  had  a  high  reputation  and  th« 
probabilities  are  that  their  Bug  Killer 
will  add  to  their  reputation. 


Dr.  Austin  Flint,  late  professor  in  Belle vue 
Hospital  Medical  College,  fellow  of  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  honorary  member  of 
the  State  medical  societies  of  New  York,  Vlr- 

nia,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  etc.,  says 


IS" 


speaking  of  Bright's  Disease,  or  advanced 
kidney  disease:  *^Tne  minor  effects  are  head- 
acne,  loss  of  vision,  impaired  hearing,  in- 
voluntary muscnlar  twitching,  cramps,  drowsi- 
ness, vomiting  and  diarrhoea."  These  are  but 
some  of  the  common  symptoms  of  this  malady 
which  accounts  for  Warner's  Safe  Cure  curing 
so  many  diseases,  but  are  symptoms  of  ad- 
vanced kidney  disorders. 


HOW'S   THIS    FOR    A    PREMIUM?. 


niCnONMY  OF  (jARDENING 

A  Practical  Encyclopaedia  of  Horticulture. 

eT-fMATBURS  AND  GABDBNBR8  bare  long  ezperleBoed  the  waot  of  a  full  and  reliable 

ouM  "  '  "'  "  ~   '  '^^ 


TO  OBTAIN  THIS  DICTIONARY 

■■■T  It  EL  !!■■■■ 


above  deseribed  set  of  Fonr  Mag^ 
mUI«ent  Tolumes  will  be  given,  free,  as  a 
ymlnm,  for  80  snbsorlptlons  to  Amerioan 
Cterdenlng  at  SLOO  eacb.  To  those  who 
daaire  to  obtain  this  Work  without  delay,  we 
offer  this  equitable  arrangement:  If  you  will 
faithfully  carry  out,  to  the  best  of  your  en- 
demTors,  the  following  agreement,  wa  will  at 
oaoa  forward  70a  tlie  four  roltunes,  express 
p«M,  on  reeelpt  of  914  In  oash,  giving  you 
three  monihs  in  which  to  send  us  trxteen  sub- 
aoripttona,  at  $1.00  each,  to  oomplete  tbe  pay* 
ment  A  receipt  in  full  will  then  be  sent  you, 
but  naturally  you  will  want  to  earn  back  your 
flnt  payment  to  us  of  $14.00,  and  this  you  can 
Aooompltoh  by  continuing  to  solicit  tubscrip- 
tioiia  until  you  have  taken  fourteen  more  at 
fljOOeaoh,  the  names  as  received  to  be  sent  to 
na  to  be  nlaced  on  our  mailing  list,  and  the 
monev  ($U.00)  to  be  retained  by  you,  as  ool- 
laetad,  to  make  good  the  first  $14.00  paid  ua 
We  give  yon  three  months  more  in  which  to  do 
tMa.  In  this  way  you  send  us  in  all  $80.00  and 
80  subscriptions,  and  obtain,  absolutely  free, 
tlila  perfect  series  of  four  unparalleled  vol- 
umes, embracing  all  that  Is  necessary  to  know 
la  tbe  literature  of  Horticulture.  Address  all 
ovdara  and  correspondence  to 


|m|  book  of  reference  to  which  they  oould  turn  with  oonfldenoe  for  an  acscnrate 
IJ.  description  of  any  plant  of  bortlcalta^al  walne*  and  practical 
J        Inatrnctlon  in  its  cnltiiration.    Thd  IMctionarjr  of  Oardenin|g  Is  tbe 

most  oomplete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published,  as  It  gives  full  Information  about  all  Flowering 
and  Folisge  Plants  for  the  Open  Garden,  Ferns,  Pslms,  Orchids,  Oscti  and  other  Succulent, 
Greenhouse  and  Stove  subjects.  Bulbs,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Fruit,  Herba  and  Vegetables»  as  well  as 
oartlcularB  of  the  various  Garden  Struotures  and  Implements. 

This  unique  and  exhaustive  work  has  had  neither  labor  nor  money  spared  upon  Iti 
production,  and  having  had  the  enormous  adirantage  nf  being  edited  by  such  a  thoroughly 
oompetent-practloal  as  well  as  sdentiilo— authority  as  Ms.  Gboboi  Nxcholson,  Curator  of 
the  Boyal  fiotanks  Gardens,  Kew,  Bngland,  assisted  by  the  most  enuaent  Botanists  ana 
GultlvatoEB,  its  accuracy,  both  Sdentlflo  and  Cultural,  can  be  relied  on— a  point  of  the  utmost 
Unportance  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  That  this  Is  the  fact  will  at  once  be  recognised  when 
It  is  stated  that  such  world-renowned  men  as  Sir  Josbph  Hookir,  Professor  w.  H.  Trail, 
Professor  Ouybr,  Dr.  M.  T.  MABxans,  Rev.  Pbrct  W.  Mtlbs,  J.  G.  Bakbr,  WnxxAX 
BoTTiNO  HaiisLBr,  John  Garbbit,  Wxllum  Watson,  Jamss  yuxoH,  Psxbr  Barr,  Ac, 
have  contributed  to  perfect  the  work. 

The  Practical  Information  and  Botanical  dassMcatlon  have  been  brought  Mown  to  the 
prssent  date,  and  in  all  respects  the  Dictionary  of  Oaraenina:  hss  been  made  the 
Standard  Work  on  Horticulture  in  all  Its  branches,  from  the  growing  of  the  hardiest  PJanti 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  most  delloate  Bzotlcs. 

A  most  important  part  of  the  work  Is  that  routing  to  Insect  Pests  and  Fungoid  DIseaaest 
Doth  these  subjects  are  treated  very  fully,  and  more  reliable  information  concerning  their 
cause  and  cure  will  be  found  here  than  In  any  other  book. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  the  IMctionarjr  of  Oardeninfl:  Is  arranged  alpha- 
betically, the  Spedes  and  Varieties  of  the  plants  described  being  placed  alphabetically  under 
their  Genera,  under  the  narae  of  the  Genua  will  be  found  tbe  Derivation  of  its  name,  the 
Bngllsh  name.  Synonyms,  Order,  General  Description  and  Cultural  DIrectlooa.  including 
Methods  of  Propagation.  Then  follow,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  Species  and  varieties  or 
garden  value,  description  of  their  Flowers  and  Leaves.  Time  of  Flowertng.  Heiirht  and 
particulars  of  any  Sjpeoial  Treatment  leQulred;  and  the  best  and  most  distinct  of  the  aorta 
deaoribed  are  specially  pointed  out. 

The  number  and  beauty  of  the  niustratlona  In  the  IMcClonarr  of  Oardeninff  are 
without  a  parallel  in  any  lx>ok  on  Floriculture,  and  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  secure  for 
the  work  the  highest  place  In  the  Literature  of  the  Garden.  More  than  2370  Plrst-Claas 
Bn0ravlr>ffs  are  given  in  the  complete  work,  and  the  Colored  Plates  are  magnificent 
examples  of  Chromo-Llthography,  and  are  remarkable  as  much  for  their  correctneas  as  for 
the  beauty  and  delioaoy  of  their  flnisb. 

To  make  the  work  complete  In  every  respect,  a  Supplement  has  been  added,  which,  among 
ether  featcres  of  value,  contains  a  Pronouncing  JOictiaaary  of  the  Scientific  Names  of  every 
Plant;  a  list  of  Genera  and  their  Authors:  Indices  to  Flowering  Periods,  Heights  and  Colors 
ef  Plants  and  their  Blossoms;  Plants  for  Spedal  Purposes  and  Positions;  and  Indices  to  Ferns, 
to, Cacti,  to  Palms,  to  Orchids,  Ac.,  and  other  matter  of  real  utility. 

This  splendid  work,  Complete  in  4  volumes,  with  Colored  Plates,  wHl  be  forwarded,  carriage 
free,  to  any  part  of  tbe  United  States,  on  receipt  of  #so,oo« 
Circular  and  commendation  will  k>e  mailed  on  application. 
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Now!  is  the 

Time  to  Sow  I 

W.  A  0.'t  Btnnttt's  White  Splnt  CucvwlMr 
W.  A  D.'t  I»pr«vt4  WbHt  BiMh  $q«Mh 
W.  A  D.'t  itteeted  "  Sntwball "  Turnip 
W.  A  O.'t  Mask  Mid  Water  Mttent  (all  kladt) 
W.  A  D/t  Swt«l  Com  for  tett  crop 
W.  A  0.'t "  Amorlcan  Boaiily  "  Pta 

lUuatrated  CAtalOffat*  Fr«e  to  M>pUoant«. 

WEEBEB  I  DM.  -^  SSSST  ""• 

114Chamboro8tM  NSW  YORK. 


JtontiOB  Amoricaii  Qardoning  when  yon  write. 

AUCTION  5ALE5. 


WMam  ElUott  &  Sons 

Wni  Bell  at  their  rooms,  63-«4  Dey  StrMt,  New 
York  City,  u  foUowt : 

Wodneoday,  June  8, 11  A.  M. 

Palms  and  Decoratiwe  Plants 
and  all  kinds  of  samnier  t>ed- 
dlnar  stock,  Incladflnjr  tlie  nemr 
c:annas»  Austria  and  Italia. 

Owioff  to  Monday  hting  a  holiday,  thare  will 
bo  no  sale  TueMlay  or  Friday.  But  a  special 
sale  on  Wednesday  instead. 

This  firm  will  sell  on  the  premises  of  James 
Dean,  Bay  Rid«:e,  all  the  plant  of  that  well 
known  establishment,  June  g-io. 

CATALOQUBS    FREE. 
Maatlon  Amerlean  Qarfloahig  when  yon  wrtU. 


CLEARY  &  CO.,  S*.J<n',f£!r;: 

Anctloneers  of  Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.,  will  sell  at 

auction  on  Tuesday,   Jane  1,  at  11  A.  M., 

Roses,  Dahlias,  Canna  RooU,  Decoratiye  Plants 

and  a  complete  line  of  Summer  Bedding  Stock. 

Catalogues  free. 

Salea  every  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

MeiillOB  Amertean  Gardening  when  you  wT!t# 


1 1.  tlRDREII  &  CO.. 

199  FiltN  Stmt.  NEf  YIIK. 

€Mrinff   to   tlie   lioliday,  sale  mrill 

be  "Wednesday  instead  of 

/Tuesday  • 

Catalogue  on  application. 
ICeatloii  American  GarAsalng  when  yon  write. 

ARCHDEAeON&CO. 

Comisslon  Dealers 

mil  lirriy  St.,  NEff  YORK. 

PruitB»  Poultry,  Game,  Eggs, 
ftc,  fte. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE   TAKEN  ON  COMMISSION 

NOT  HOUSE  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Ventlow  AitiiMii^w  He  Winning  w^»w  voq  writ* 

Every  Lady  is  Interested  in  tlie 

IMERIGll  KITGHER  MieUIIIE 

The  title  tells  the  storiAand  filthough  the  Maga- 
zine Is  One  Dollar  a  yvfrr;  we  will  send  It.  In  clnb 
with  AMERICA V  GARDBNINO,  foF  Only  11.50.  Or 
will  send  It  free  one  year  for  two  new  sabecriptlons 
to  A.  O.  at  One  Dollar  each. 

AMERICAN  GARDENING,  P.O.  Box  1807,  NtwYtrk. 


PRIVATE    GARDENERS. 

Appointments  and  Doings. 

OmrdOBen  mad  otbera  knowing  of  recent 
Appointmenta  And  moringa  are  requested  to 
forward  partlculara  ot  tbe  aame  iorpubttea- 
tlon  In  thia  column.    No  charge  la  made. 

Thomas  Powell,  who  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Nova  Scotia  Nursery,  Hali- 
fax, N.  S.,  has  been  appointed  head 
gardener  to  E.  H.  Hill,  Esq.,  Oaklands, 
Halifax,  N.  S. 

Georse  M.  Stratton,  lately  at  the  ex- 
periment station,  Morsantown,  W.  Va., 
and  an  occasional  correspondent  of 
American  Oardenin£r»  has  now  taken 
charge  of  the  extensive  kitchen  gar- 
dens and  pleasure  grounds  of  Mrs.  L*. 
C.  Carnegie,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  at  Dun- 
geness.  Cumberland  Island,  Fernan- 
dina,  Fla.  It  is  anticipated  that  con- 
siderable landscape  work  will  be  done 
here. 

G.  Cook  has  resigned  from  the  super- 
intendent's position  at  Meadow  Grove 
Farm.  Danville,  Pa.,  and  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  Department  of  Public 
Parks  In  New  York  City. 

W.  F.  McAra  sailed  on  Saturday  for 
Europe.  He  will  visit  his  friends  in 
Scotland  and  England  and  return  in 
about  two  months. 

Meetings. 

Thursday,  June  3.— Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society.    Rhododendron  Show  (a  days). 

Friday,  June  4.— Monmouth  Co.  (N.  J.)  So- 
ciety at  Oceanic. 
N.  Y.  City  Gardeners  Ass'n. 

Saturday,  June  6.~Lenox,  Maas.  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Aiictloa  Sales. 

Tuesday,  June  1.— Roses,  General  Nursery 
stock.  Bulbs,  and  Bedding  planU,  at  Cleary's 
Rooms,  New  York. 

Wednesdayf  June  9.— Hardy  Roses.  Stand- 
ard RoseiL  Lilacs,  Hydrangeas,  Nursery 
Stock,  Spring  Bulbs  and  Beading  plants,  at 
Slliott's  Rooms,  New  York. 

Pseonies,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  and  Bed- 
ding plants,  at  Gardner's  Rooms,   New  York. 

Friday,  Jane  A.—Sale  of  Roses,  general 
Nurserv  Stock,  Bulbs,  Bedding  Plants  at 
Cleary's  Rooms. 


American  Carnation  Society. 

We  are  In  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  sixth  annual  meet- 
ing held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  last  Feb- 
ruary. All  growers  of  the  carnation 
will  find  in  this  much  of  sound  practical 
value,  good  advice  from  the  most  ex- 
pert growers.  The  secretary  is  A.  M. 
Herr,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


New  York. 

The  Gardeners'  Society  ha4s  issued  a 
preliminary  schedule  of  the  classes  for 
its  second  annual  exhibition  to  be  held, 
as  previously  announced,  on  June  19, 
in  the  City  Hall.  As  many  as  fifty-eight 
classes  are  provided,  of  which  only  five 
are  open  to  all.  Entries  in  the  rest  are 
restricted  to  amateurs  and  private  gar- 
deners. Prizes  are  offered  for  fruits 
and  vegetables. 


Maranta  Flowering. 

Who  of  our  readers  are  acquainted 
with  the  flower  of  Calathea  (Maranta) 
zebrina?  Not  many,  we  suspect,  though 
the  plant  itself  may  be  quite  familiar. 
The  reddish  flowers  are  borne  in  a 
dense  head  on  the  end  of  a  fairly  long 
stalk,  and  though  they  may  be  regard- 
ed with  interest  are  not  objects  of 
great  beauty.  Owners  of  plants  need 
not  be  unduly  anxious  for  them  to 
flower.  Our  Newport  correspondent, 
Mr.  Alex.  MacLellan,  has  very  kindly 
forwarded  for  our  Inspection  an  Inflor- 
escence which  was  produced  on  a  plant 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Patrick  Reynolds 
on  the  J.  P.  Kernochan  place.  He  has 
had  the  plant  for  over  twenty  years 
and  this  is  Its  first  flower. 


New  York. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  moving  freely 
at  moderate  figures. 

Hothouse  grapes  are  very  plentiful,  but 
many  of  them  are  far  from  ripe  or  lack 
proper  color;  for  these  prices  are  uncer- 
tain. No.  1  stock  realises  as  high  as  9LS0 
per  pound. 

Hothouse  strawt>errle8,  2&c.  per  cup. 
Jersey-grown,  outdoor  berries,  made  their 
appearance  in  quantity  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, realising  aoout  8c.  per  quart. 

Hothouse  peaches,  |4#|5  per  dozen. 

Mushrooms  are  selling  well;  fancy  stock 
is  making  60c.  per  pound;  other  grades 
run  down  to  20c 

Tomatoes.  10c.  per  pound;  market  over- 
stocked    , 

Cauliflowers  are  abtmdant  and  sell  firom 
|1.76@|2  per  dozen. 

Hothouse  cucumbers  are  not  in  the  de- 
mand they  were  last  week;  prices  are  now 
from  12013  per  box. 

Lettuce  is  coming  in  now  from  open 
fields  in  nearby  parts  of  Jersey  and  Long 
Island.  Prices  rule  from  $1.26#I2  per  bar- 
rel. 

Spinach  comes  in  from  the  same  locali- 
ties and  is  selling  at  G0@75c.  per  barreL 

Radishes  are  now  only  worth  ZScOH 
per  100  bunchea 

Rhubarb  is  selling  at  112  per  1,000 
bundles,  8  i>ounds  to  a  bundle. 

Asparagus  is  a  little  on  the  decline  In 
prices  unless  very  fancy;  nearby,  average 
prime.  i>er  dozen,  |LS£^pil.75:  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  per  dozen,  %1.25WLTo:  in- 
ferior. 60c.  en. 

Beets— Charleston,  per  100  bxmches,  USD 
013;  Norfolk  and  North  Carolina,  per  100 
bunches.  $8018. 

Cabbages— Savannah  and  Charleston, 
barrel  crate,  50c.G|l;  North  Carolina,  per 
barrel  crate.  75c.@r|l;  Norfolk,  per  banrel 
crate,  75c.0|l;  Norfolk,  per  barrel.  OoOffc 

Cucumber»--Charle8ton   and   Savannah, 

Eer  basket,  |L 60^2. 26;  Florida,  per  bas- 
et,    I1.260IL76;  Florida,    per   crate.    |16 

Celery— Florida,  per  dozen  stalks,  23fiiG0c. 
Ej»plants— Florida,per  half-barrel  Dox. 

Lettuce,  nearby,  per  barrel.  |10tl.6a 
Onions— New  Orleans,  per  barrel,  IS.60; 
New  Orleans,  per  bag,  fL.4O0|L6O;  Egyp- 
tian, per  sack.  $2.10. 

Peas— Maryland,  per  barrel,  830IS.6O; 
Maryland,  per  half-barrel  basket,  IL609 
$1.75;  Eastern  Shore,  per  half-barrel  bas- 
ket, |L260$l.dO;  Eastern  Shore,  per  crate, 
|l@n.60;  Baltimore,  per  bushel  basket,  H 
@  11.25;  Norfolk,  per  half-barrel  package, 
ll'g^n.SO;  Norfolk,  per  bushel  basket.  Tic. 

Radishes,  near-by.  per  100  bunches.  60c. 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches,  75c0|l. 

Tomatoes— Florida,  best  arriving,  car- 
rier, I1.5O0IL75;  Florida,  fair,  per  carrier. 
11.25. 

Apples— Ben  I>avis.  cold  storage,  fancr. 
12.60013.26;  Bastem.  per  barrel.  32012.50; 
Northern  Spy,  cold  storage,  fancy,  11600 
33.60;  red  fruit,  cold  storage,  fair  to  prime, 
32032.50;  Baldwin.  W.  N.  Y.,  cold  storage, 
fancy,  32.75^33;  Russet,  Roxbury.  State, 
per  barrel.  12.25032.75;  Russet.  Golden,  per 
barrel.  31.75012.25;  inferior,  per  barrel,  31 
031.50. 

Strawberries— Jersey,  fair  to  choice,  per 
quart.  6010c.;  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
average  best,  per  quart.  708c.;  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  fair,  per  quart,  506c.; 
Eastern  Shore,  fair  to  good,  508c.;  Nor- 
folk, fair  to  good,  per  qtiart,  607c.:  Nor- 
folk, inferior,  per  quart,  305c. ;  North  Car- 
olina, prime,  per  quart.  809c.;  North  Car- 
olina, poor  to  fair,  per  quart,  507c.; 
Charleston,  fancy,  per  quart.  10012c.; 
Charleston,  good  to  prime,  per  quart. 
608c. 

Pineapples— Indian  River,  reds,  stand- 
ard crates.  24s,  33.50;  Indian  River,  reds, 
standard  crates,  30s.  33;  Indian  River. 
reds,  standard  crates.  36s.  32.25032.75; 
other  sections,  per  100.  350310;  jPorto 
Ricos.  each.  65075c. 

Melons— Watermelons.  Florida,  per  100, 
340;  muskmelons,  Florida,  per  basket,  310 
31.50;  muskmelons,  Florida,  per  barrel 
crate,  32$i33. 

Peaches— Florida,  per  carrier  crate,  34 
035. 


Boston. 

To  show  our  readers  that  it  pays  to 
take  pains  in  packing  we  give  an  inci- 
dent: A  farmer  In  Maine  who  had  kept 
his  apples  in  bins  Just  now  sent  in  some 
fancy  Spies,  with  a  card  on  the  top  of 
each  barrel  saying,  "Every  apple  per- 
fect." They  sold  readily  at  38  per  barret.' 
Think  of  that  price  for  the  spring  of  1897! 


May  29,  1897. 
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Another  farmer,  not  having  quite  as  good 
stock  or  not  having  taken  so  much  care 
In  the  putting  up  had  his  sell  IT^^T.SO  per 
barrel.  All  varieties  of  apples  are  firmer; 
fancy  Baldwins,  |2@3:  choice  Russets, 
t2.2&^$2.75;  with  some  of  the  gilt-edge 
bringing  better  money. 

Hothouse  cucumbers  are  a  peg  higher 
at  5<^(>c.  each;  consumption  increasing. 
Crate   stock  from  Florida  brings  about 

Large  consumption  of  lettuce,  still  the 
supply  is  more  than  the  demand. 

Squash  unchanged,  about  4c.  per  pound; 
a  few  carrots  still  left  in  cold  storage, 
"Which,  when  taken  out,  bring  |1  a  bushel; 
asparagus  higher;  $1  per  dozen. 

Old  beets  and  tumipis,  |1@$1.50  per  bar- 
rel; Norfolk  cabbage  very  plenty;  75c.^)l 
l>or  crate  or  barrel. 

Hothouse  peaches  are  firmly  held  at  $4 
-^$4.60  a  dozen,  while  grapes  find  ready 
made  at  11.50  per  pound. 

Maryland  peas  showing  up  bring  92.26 
fti  half -barrel  basket;  in  the  seven- 
«Urhths  basket.  |L26. 

Georgia  wax  beans,  |2@S2.50  per  basket: 
arreen,  $1.60;  a  few  baskets  have  arrived 
from  North  Carolina  which  brought  $3.60. 

Southern  cauliflower,  |1.60<^  half-barrel 
basket;  egg  plant,  |2.26  in  regular  Florida 
box. 

N^w  beets,   six  in  a  bunch,   11.26^11.60 

Ser  dozen  bunches;  new  carrots,  7&c.  per 
osen  bunches. 

Celery,  H  a  bunch,  12  stalks  In  a  bunch. 

New  onions,  30c.  a  dozen  bunches;  Ber- 
muda onions,  $2.26  per  crate;  Egyptian, 
^26  per  bag. 

Main  Hebron  potatoes  very  steady,  46$ 
SOc.;  Rose,  40®42c.;  white  varieties,  88@ 
Z8c.;  Western  stock  not  wanted;  new  po- 
tatoes. Savannah  stock,  about  $4  a  barrel. 

Rhubarb  good  demand;  7oc.®|l  per  hun- 
<lred  pounds. 

A  larger  supply  of  Florida  tomatoes  is 
on  the  market  and  stock  is  in  very  good 
<condition;  II.6O9II.7&  six-basket  carrier. 
Some  people  think  they  must  have  hot- 
bouse  and  willing  to  pay  8@10c.  per  pound. 

Radishes  look  well,  on  the  table,  there- 
fore a  few  are  purchased  every  day  at 
20c.  per  dozen. 

Mushrooms  steady,  S6Q60c.  a  pound. 

Florida  pines  having  a  large  trade; 
crates  counting  24  bring  about  ISc.,  while 
those  counting  30  bring  10@Ilc. 

Arrivals  of  strawberries  extremely 
large,  and  as  every  berry  seems  supplied 
^with  a  large  quantity  of  sand  most  of  us 
win  eat  part  of  our  "peck  of  dirt"  when 
paying  4^Bc.  per  quart  for  strawberries. 
Virginia  about  done  and  Maryland  right 
In  the  height. 

So  little  demand  for  new  Southern 
aquash  that  we  will  not  quote  it. 


Philadelphia. 

All  kinds  of  stock  has  been  moving 
much  better  during  the  past  week  and 
there  has  been  a  change  for  the  better  all 
round. 

Hothouse  grapes  have  not  been  very 
plentiful  in  this  market:  good  stock  has 
sold  at  $1@|1.26  per  pound. 

Apples  are  becoming  very  scarce;  In 
fact,  are  nearly  done  in  this  market; 
Baldwins,  choice  W.  N.  T.,  |2.26@$2.60  per 
barrel;  Ben  Davis,  92.26^12.76;  Russets, 
choice,  $2^12.60. 

Melons,  Florida,  sweet,  per  barrel  crate, 
$4.60^16. 

Strawberries  are  now  arriving  in  large 
-quantities.  The  first  lot  of  Jersey  berries 
arrived  here  on  the  2l8t  Delaware  and 
.Maryland  are  yet  rather  slow  and  inferior 
in  quality.  Jersey,  first  quality,  per 
-quart,  9^1Sc.;  Jersey,  second  quality,  per 
-quart,  6#8c. ;  Delaware  and  Maryland,  per 
quart,  5^8c.;  Virginia,  average  best,  per 
•quart,  S^lOc. 

Mushrooms  being  scarce  have  stifTened 
In  price  and  are  now  bringing  40@60c.  per 
pound. 

Hothouse  tomatoes  are  very  plentiful; 
-  there  is  some  very  good  fruit  now  coming 
In  which  is  selling  at  8@10c.  per  pound. 

Asparagus  is  moving  freely.  The  Jersey 
pass  is  of  good  quality  and  is  selling 
i6c.^|L20  per  dozen  bunches.  Several 
'  crates  of  Pennsylvania  grass  came  in  last 
week  and  sold  at  |Ll6vll.30  per  dozen 
bunches.  The  market  is  well  cleaned  up 
each  day. 

Beets— Charleston,  per  100  bunches,  $4^ 
15;  Norfolk,  per  100  bunches.  |8#|4;  Mary- 
land, per  100  bunches,  |4@|6.  These  are 
very  clean  and  good. 

Cikbbages— Savannah,  per  barrel  crate, 
ac.GIL10.  and  selling  slowly. 

Cucumbers— Market  brisk;  stock  moving 
well;  Savannah,  per  basket,  |LTC®|2; 
Florida,  per  crate,  IL60QI1.76. 

Celery— Supply  light;  Florida,  per  dozen 
stalks,  40ii75c. 

£gg  PLants— Florida,  per  half-barrel 
box,  choice,  IS.60OI3;  second  quality,  |L60<9 

IfSttuce— LK>cal-grown,   per  barrel,  11.75 


Onions— Bermuda,  per  crate.  $1.76^^12; 
Egyptian,  per  sack  of  two  bushels.  |2.50® 
$2.75. 

Peas— Maryland,  per  half-barrel  basket. 
No.  1,  |2.S$2.75;  No.  2..  n.50@|2;  Norfolk, 
half-barrel  box,  Jl@$1.25. 

String  beans— Charleston,  green,  one- 
third  barrel  basket.  ¥l.oO@|1.76;  Charleston 
wax,  $1.76®  12;  Florida,  green,  per  crate, 
76c.O$l;  Florida  wax,  80c. ©1.25. 

Tomatoes— Florida,  fancy,  per  carrier, 
$1.75^12;  fair  to  good,  |1.2&(g;$1.50. 

Potatoes— South  Caroline,   first  quality, 

Ser    barrel,     $3.26^14;     seconds,     $2(3)|2.60. 
ales  good;  very  few  barrels  left  over. 


$100  REWARD  $100 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded 
disease  that  science  has  been  able  to  cure  in 
all  its  stages,  and  that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only  positive  cure 
known  to  the  medical  fraternity.  Catarrh 
being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hairs  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
npon  the  blood  and  muciius  surfaces  of  the 
system,  thereby  destroying  the  foundation 
of  the  disease,  and  giving  the  patient 
strength  by  building  up  the  constitution  and 
assistmg  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  nmch  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred 
Dollars  for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure. 
Send  for  list  of  testimonials. 
Address,  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O 
^y-  Sold  by  Druggists,  7sc. 

Situations  Wanted. 

AdvertlBemenls  will  be  Inserted  under  this  head- 
ing at  ONI  CENT  PSK  WOKO  esch  insertion,  payable 
In  Advance.  The  address  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  adTertlaement.  No  adyertiaement  inserted  for 
less  than  flfteee  cents  per  Insertion: 


'1X7' ANTED,  a  private  situation  for  my  thoroo«hly 
^*  experienced  all  round  gardener;  especially 
good  rose  grower,  also  good  with  palms,  ferns, 
orchids,  and  vegetables  nnder  glass;  very  highly 
recommended,  temperate,  moderate  wages.  20 years* 
experience.  IS  years  around  New  York  and  Boston; 
married,  finglifh,  one  baby.  Address  O.  H. 
Perkins.  EaU  Avenue.  Rochestt-r.  N.  Y. 

(^ARDENER.— Position  wanted  by  a  thoroughly 
^^  practical  man  of  life  experience  in  flrst-cass 
establishments  In  England  and  America;  thorough 
knowledge  of  high-class  horticulture,  palms,  ferns, 
orchids,  grapes,  Iruiu.  flowering  plants  and  vege- 
Ubles,  etc.;  character  open  to  closest  investigation, 
married,  13  years  around  New  York  and  Boston,  no 
objection  to  going  South  or  elsewhere.  Address 
Palmer,  28  Gardiner  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 


Advertisements  not  to  exceed  eighty  words  will 
be  Inserted  under  this  heading  at  two  cents  psb 
WOBD  each  insertion,  payable  in  advanee. 

The  address  will  be  charged  as  part  of  the  advt., 
and  each  initial,  or  a  number,  counts  as  one  word. 
No  cuts  or  display  type  allowed. 

BROS.,  bulbs  and  plaats,  iBfle- 


OX7L8IB08CH 
"    wood. N.J. 


CELERY  PLANTS.     See  our  ad.  in  this  issue. 
Klrkwood  Celery  Co. ,  Klrkwood ,  Ohio.  zr: 

A  LTERNANTHERA  (red  and  greea),  good  strong 
'^  plants.  12.00  per  100.  Chas.  T.  Darling,  Stony 
Brook,  Long  Island. 

/4LASS  at  wholesale,  rock  bottom  prices.  Also 
^^  paint  for  greenhouses.  The  Reed  u  lass  ft  Paint 
Co..  456  W.  Broadway,  New  York 

r)RDER  QUICK .  Closing  out  Egyptian  Onion  dbts 
^-^  at  60  cts.  per  bus ,  purchaser  to  pay  freight. 
W.  W.  Thompson  A  Sons,  Station  D..  MUwaukee, 
Wis. 

VIOLETS,  Lady  Campbell,  healthiest  double 
^  sweet  violet  of  all.  Now  Is  the  time  to  plant. 
Fine  young  plants,  well  rooted,  $1.00  per  100,  poet- 
paid.    C.  E.  Price,  Smlthtown  Branch.  N.  Y. 

THE  **IRON  AGE'*  Garden  Tools  are  light,  strong 
'■'  and  work  *'just  right.**  High  steel  wheels, 
tubular  frame,  malleable  castings.  Write  for  cata- 
logue.   Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  206,  Orenloch,  N.  J. 

rjALIFORNIA  PRIVET  make  the  flnestomamentol 
^  hedge  and  are  perfectly  hardy.  Strong  plants 
one  to  three  dollars  per  hundred.  Atlantic  Coast 
Nursery,  James  H.  Cornell,  Proprietor,  606  4th  Ave., 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Reference  1st  National  Bank 
of  Asbury  Park. 

WANTED! 

The  following  back  numbers  of  American  Garden- 
ing are  needed  to  complete  flies  for  binding. 

l8GO~Vol.  XI.  N08   3  and  4. 
1  893-Vol.  XIV,  No.  9  and  index. 

Copies  must  not  be  soiled  or  mutilated.    Persons 
having  such  for  disposal  should  write,  stating  price, 
to  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  ExperimentStatlon. 
W.  S.  BBITTON,  HerticHltnrlst. 


Greenhouse  Planta    F  OV   OSlICe 

•       Address  P.  O.  B«x  ««ft,    ALB  ANT,  H.  T. 

Having  dlxposed  of  several  of  my  greennouMs  and  the 
remainder  balDg  over  crowded.  I  have  decided  to  offer 
tor  sale  the  excess,  consisting  of  the  greater  portion  and 
the  choicest  Bpecimeos  of  my  ooUecnon  for  the  past  W 
years,  either  singly  or  In  qnantetles.  They  are  all  well 
eiitabJished,  In  fine  condition,  and  many  cannot  be  ob> 
talned  in  any  other  collection  in  America. 

A  printed  llstient  on  applicallon.  Sales madeat reason* 
able  prices. 

B,     CORKIKO. 

Mention  American  Q«rdenlnf  iriien  70a  wrfU, 
LET  US  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  YOUR 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

FOR    SPRING    AND    SUMMER. 

We  grow  a  full  line  of  all  the  desirable  varieties. 
We  offer  Tomato,  l<eUHee«  Cabbaget  Celery 
and  Sweet  Patato  planU  at  26  cents  per  100 ;  |L» 
per  1000.  For  prices  on  large  quantltiee,  plea«e 
apply  to 

R.  VINCENT,  JR.  k  SON,  Whttt  Marth,  M4. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yoo  write. 

Keeping  Tak  on  Berry  Pickers. 

The  most  practical  as  well  as  the  very 
best  system  that  can  be  devised  for  keep- 
ing track  of  the  quantity  of  berries  pick- 
ed, as  well  as  of  the  amount  due  each 
individual  picker,  is  that  iUustrated  here- 
with: 


/      0      \ 

Date 

Strawberry  drove 

BERRY  PICKER'S  CARD. 

S&me 

NOT  TRANSPERAaLK. 

4Qts. 

4Qtt. 

4Qts. 

2Qt«. 

IQt. 



Exact  else  of  Tally  Card. 

We  fumith  these  tagrs  (inanllla  atook), 
to  exaet  tise  shown  herewith,  with  yonr 
name  and  address  printed  thereon,  express 
prepaid,  as  fSollowa,  oaah  with  order: 

500 91.00 

1000 l.BO 

And  91.25  for  eaoh  additional  thousand 
after  first  thoniand. 
Panohes  fnmlshed  at  50o.  to  75o.  eaoh, 

Tke  form  of  Tally  Card  here  submitted  has 
proved  much  superior  to  the  old  method,  and  it 
cannot  be  counterfeited. 

A  stand  holds  say  four  quarts.  When  a 
picker  is  started  to  work,  one  of  these  cards, 
with  the  name  written  oait,istied  to  the  handle 
of  the  basket.  The  rule  Is  that  the  picker  must 
deliver  the  berries  to  the  packer.  When  the 
picker  has  filled  his  four  quarts,  he  must  pass 
by  th«  boss  in  charge  of  the  work  in  the  field, 
who  inspects  the  berries,  and  if  all  rifirht,  tallies 
the  four  quarts  on  his  card,  by  punching  out 
one  4  qt.  section,  using  a  conductor's  punch 
for  this  purpose,  after  which  the  picker  delivers 
the  berries  at  the  packing  house.  At  noon  all 
picking  baskets  are  delivered  to  the  boss,  who 
has  charge  of  them  until  work  commences  after 
dinner,  when  starting  them  to  work,  the  boss 
calls  off  the  name  on  the  cards,  each  one 
receiving  his  own  basket.  At  quitting  time 
the  field  bo.<s  takes  charge  of  all  tickets  until 
next  day.  As  soon  as  a  ticket  has  been  tallied 
out  it  is  given  to  the  owner,  who  keeps  it  until 
pay  day;  the  boss  giving  credit  for  one  card  to 
the  owner  in  Field  Account  Book. 

iT.DEUUREPT6.APDB.C0.Ud. 

ROSE  AND  MANE  CTS.,  NEW  VMK. 
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ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


POPULAR    N0TB8    FOR    THB  8UCCB8SPUL 
AHATBUR. 

Blooming  Qoalltles  of  VolcAn  Uei^iila, 

This  plant  of  the  coral  blooms  is 
the  offering  of  the  season,  in  the  line 
of  begonias  of  the  Vernon  type.  A 
mailingr  plant  four  inches  high  came  to 
hand  a  few  days  ago,  carrying  four 
clusters  of  bloom.  This  is  pretty  good 
promise  as  to  its  free  blooming  quali- 
ties, while  the  vivid  color  of  the  blos- 
soms is  sure  to  find  favor. 

Plunging  Potted  Plnnts. 

For  plants  that  are  to  be  turned 
outside,  this  is  most  desirable  if  prop- 
erly done,  so  that  water  may  not  settle 
at  the  roots,  or  the  roots  push  through 
the  pot.  It  is.  however,  a  troublesome 
task  for  self-dependent  women.  A  fair 
substitute  for  it  may  be  found  in  set- 
ting the  pots  on  their  reversed  saucers 
near  the  ground,  and  filling  In  among 
them  with  moss,  which  is  a  great  con- 
server  of  moisture.  Not  all  who  place 
plants  outside  realize  the  value  of  hav- 
ing them  very  near  to  the  earth.  A 
high  and  dry  stand  has  ruined  many  a 
fine  plant. 

Two  Now  Tloleti. 

California  came  near  having 
things  all  Its  own  way  for  a  time,  but 
now  no  collection  is  complete  without 
the  Princess  of  Wales.  A  message  re- 
ceived the  other  day  said:  "'Oh,  you 
must  have  the  California  violet."  But 
from  present  promise  it  would  seem 
that  California  will  be  cast  very  much 
In  the  shade  by  her  titled  relative.  The 
blooms  of  Princess  of  Wales  average 
larger;  the  petals  are  broader,  the  form 
better,  the  foliage  unequaled  by  any- 
thing hitherto  known. 

A  Now  AMpmrmgUB. 

An  exchange  has  a  prominent 
article  on  a  lately-introduced  aspar- 
agus known  as  A.  Comorensis,  to  fol- 
low A.  Sprengeri  In  Introduction.  A 
French  journal  refers  to  It  as  *'a  pre- 
cious acquisition."  This  is  with  special 
reference  to  window  culture.  The  plant 
resembles  A.  plumosus  more  than  any 
other  well-known  form,  the  fronds  be- 
ing similarly  flat  and  feathery.  It  is 
climbing  also.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
asparagus  was  offered  at  retail  In  this 
country  at  least  as  far  back  as  1898.  It 
is,  however,  still  virtually  unknown. 

Common  Plants  for  the  Wlhdow  Qwrdon. 

Given  a  famine  of  good  window 
plants  or  an  unusually  lean  purse,  it 


may  sometimes  become  necessary  to 
furnish  forth  the  window  garden  with 
plants  commonly  grown  outside.  Some 
plants  will  thus  adapt  themselves  while 
others  can  never  be  coaxed  to  do  so. 
But  in  any  case,  they  will  require  a 
superabundance  of  fresh  air  (if  one 
may  so  speak)  especially  if  transferred 
from  outside  to  the  house,  instead  of 
being  raised  from  seed  indoors.  Sweet 
Alyssum  makes  a  good  window  plant, 
as  also  do  Nasturtiums,  Verbenas,  Lo- 
belias, Wall -flowers.  Petunias,  etc. 

Greon  Torsut  Dry  Bono. 

Experts  generally  admit  the  ne- 
cessity of  bone  in  some  form  for  fowls, 
and  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  praise 
green  bone,  at  the  expense  of  th^  dry. 
In  many  cases,  however,  the  fowls 
themselves  speak  a  decided  preference 
for  the  granulated  dry  bone.  This  may 
be  because  of  cloying,  from  the  fre- 
quent use  of  meat  and  green  bone.  At 
any  rate  it  is  a  fact,  and  Its  bearing 
should  be  studied. 

'*  Cloan  for  Hens.*' 

A  recent  writer  affirms  positively 
that  "very  dusty"  is  clean  for  hens; 
that  the  hennery  is  "perfectly  clean" 
only  when  it  is  dry  and  dusty.  Dust, 
however,  must  be  free  from  all  foreign 
matter.  It  needs  to  be  added,  perhaps, 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  grades  of 
dust,  and  that  dust  that  is  composed  of 
powdered  droppings,  or  of  any  sort  of 
fllth  is  not  clean  dust,  and,  therefore, 
not  "clean  for  hens."  Dry  leaves  form 
a  raw  material  from  which  the  hens 
themselves  manufacture  any  quantity 
of  light  and  "dusty"  dust,  which  will 
settle  an  inch  deep  on  every  ledge  in 
every  crevice,  and  will  turn  white  fowls 
into  veritable  chimney  sweeps  for  color. 

Heading  Oft  Lioe. 

The  principle  involved  in  the 
homely  saying,  "A  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine,"  is  nowhere  better  illustrated 
than  in  advance  work  against  lice.  Do 
your  fighting  before  the  breeding  sea- 
son begins— the  hot,  lice-breeding  sea- 
son, I  mean — and  it  will  be  a  mere  bag- 
atelle. Wait  till  the  enemy  Is  in- 
trenched, millions  strong,  and  you  may 
bewail  the  day  that  you  ever  became 
a  poultry  keeper.  Plenty  of  poultry 
keepers.  In  their  zeal,  do  more  work 
than  is  necessary.  If  the  chicks  are 
raised  free  from  lice,  which  is  an  easy 
matter  with  insect  powder  and  tobacco 
dust  at  hand,  two  or  three  cleanings  a 
year,  and  a  Judicious  use  of  kerosene 
win  keep  the  poultry  premises  in  good 
shape. 

Th«  F«Uot  Qvoatlon  Again. 

Some  one  writes:  "Please  give 
experience  as  to  relative  egg-produc- 
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JOKV  T.  UnnS  A  BBOS  00 

FliiladslphlA. 
MOUIT 

Clev»I«nd. 


THERE  is  no  getting  away 
from  the  fact  that  Pure 
White  Lead  (see  list  of  brands 
which  are  genuine)  and  Pure  Lin- 
seed Oil  make  the  best  paint. 

Properly  applied,  it  will  not 
chip,  chalk  or  scale  ofF,  but  will 
outwear  any  of  the  mixtures 
offered  as  substitutes.  It  is,  there- 
fore, by  far  the  most  economical. 

■^rkr^r^  By  using^  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tintinsr  Col- 
Kl  1/  r<  r<  ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
*  *V*^*^  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ; 
also  cafds  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  desigiis  painted  in 


BvfiJo.  , „  .  -       . 

_ni  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 

"*^'"**  intending  to  paint. 

National  Lead  Co.,  i  Broadway,  New  York. 

MenUon  AmarlcAa  Oard^iiiiig  whMi  70a  write. 
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Poor 
Pilgarlic, 

there  is  no  need  for  you 
to  contemplate  a  wig 
when  you  can  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  sitting  again 
under  your  own  **thatch." 
You  can  begin  to  get 
your  hair  back  as  soon 
as  you  begin  to  use 

Ayer's 
Hair  Vigor. 
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incT  power  of  pullets,  and  two  or  three- 
year-old  hens!"  If  we  look  at  the  quet- 
tlon  for  the  year  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  the  pullets  in  nearly  all 
cases  will  be  ahead,  since  early  pulleti 
begin  laying  in  the  fall  and  keep  it  up 
until  moulting  time,  if  properly  fed. 
If  we  look  at  the  spring  season  only 
production  is  often  about  equal,  or  at 
times  the  hens  may  seem  to  be  ahead, 
for  too  often  they  have  had  a  complete 
rest  throughout  the  winter.  The  cost  of 
raising  the  pullets  also  bears  on  thii 
question,  as  a  hen  will  be  kept  through 
the  moult  (not  through  the  winter)  at 
considerably  less  cost  than  the  raisixtg 
of  a  pullet,  at  the  lowest  estimate  of 
the  latter.  But,  again,  winter  eggs 
bring  the  good  prices.  Breed«  too^ 
makes  a  great  difference. 

MYRA  V.  NORTS. 


Shading. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  shading  roie 
houses,  still  it  is  better  to  lightly  shade 
plants  that  are  to  bloom  during  the 
summer.  The  shading  should  be  done 
by  the  best  workman.  I  have  to  mix  it 
to  the  proper  thickness  and  put  it  on  to 
suit  my  fancy. 

Naphtha  and  white  lead  is  by  f^  the 
best  mixture  to  use.  Kerosene  oil  can 
be  employed  instead  of  naphtha,  but  It 
does  not  dry  so  quickly,  and  is  more 
liable  to  run.  The  mixture  should  be 
stirred  every  once  in  a  while  while  be- 
ing put  on,  as  the  lead  settles  to  th* 
bottom.  It  is  much  easier  to  syringe 
it  on  than  to  paint  with  a  wKiite-waah 
brush,  but  I  prefer  the  latter  method,  ai 
a  more  uniform  coating  ovtr  the  glMi 
can  be  obtained,  and  the  extra  labor  if 
saved  in  the  quantity  of  the  mixture 
used  that  would  be  otherwise  wasted. 
Be  careful  not  to  make  it  too  thick; 
when  dry,  it  is  Just  about  twice  •« 
heavy  as  when  first  put  on. 

When  not  wanted  on  the  root  the 
material  is  very  easily  rubbed  off  with 
a  dry  rag. 

If  yoimg  stock  for  summer  cutting 
is  not  planted  by  this  Ume  growers 
should  lose  no  time  in  doing  so;  five  or 
six  weeks  from  now  roses  will  be  largely 
called  for,  as  most  growers  will  be  re- 
planting by  that  time. 

Young  stock  wanted  for  another  year 
tequires  a  good  deal  of  time  and  atten- 
tion Just  now.  Some  plants  may  need 
a  shift,  and  others,  resetting.  It  is  weU 
to  bear  in  mind  that  we  cannot  expect 
the  best  results  if  the  plants  receive  a 
check  in  any  way.  In  going  oj[» 
some  of  mine  I  find  quite  a  number 
have  not  yet  started  a  shoot;  these  are 
placed  in  the  front  row  and  will  ma» 
as  good  plants  as  the  others.  P^^^ 
the  wood  of  these  was  a  Uttle  hardjj 
than  that  of  the  others;  if  so,  they  win 
make  up  for  lost  time.  — H.  H. 
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OUR    LEADING    PREMIUM    OFFERS 

AND 

TIE  CHOICEST  imOCTIIIllS  ECU  1897 


OFFER 
Ko.  66. 


The  Three  Best  Known  Cannae  are 

Austria,  Italia 

ms.  Feiip  (op 

Tour  choice  of  one  of  the  above  three 
Gaonas  seat,  postpaid,  for  one  new 
mibecriptlon.  The  set  of  three  for 
two  new  suhsoriptions.    Grown  in  N.Y. 

"With  the  introduction  several  years  ago  of  the  famed 
Madam  Crozy  type  of  Canna  began  the  era  of  popularity 
tor  this  class  of  plants,  until  now  it  has  become  the  most 
popular  of  all  bedding  plants  and  the  possibilities  for 
forther    development  of  this  species  is  yet  far  from  beitig  ex 
bausted.    Its  great  claim  for  popular  favor  is  the  extreme  eaue 
with  which  it  can  be  grown,  thus  making  it  at  once  every  LMxiy't* 
plant;  also  in  its  ready  adaptability  to  our  climate. 

MRS.  FAIRMAN  ROGERS. 

I  One  rt  the  finest  American  Cannas,  was  originated  at  Xew^ 
port,  R.  I.    This  plant  often  produces  fine  branched  fiower  heads, 
and  while  in  texture,  color  and  markings  the  individual  fiowera 
excel    the  standard  of  Mme.  Crozy.  their  superiority  U  »i>(aLa 
evidenced  in  the  fact  that  each  branch  presents  a  rounded  head 
which  is  one  dense  mass  of  bloom.    The  flowers  will  measure  4  inches  across 
each  way,  and  the  segments  (without  the  claw)  measure  2^x  \^  laches.    The 
oolor  is  a  grand  scarlet,  bordered  with  a  narrow  band  of  j<oId.    The  compactne^  ()f 
the  flower  head,  rich  color,  and  the  well-flowered  spike,  oomplete  Its  great  valu   as  a 
bedder.    It  grows  to  a  height  of  three  feet  under  liberal  treatmeat. 

ITALIA  and  AUSTRIA. 

Among  the  many  sterling  novelties  which  have  been  added  to  the  already  large  list  of  CanDasduriufif 
this  last  three  or  more  years,  there  are  none  that  form  so  di^tmct  a  break  from  ftxlstiug  forin^,  and  whicfi 
have  at  the  same  time  proved  such  valuable  acquisitions  tn  our  li»t  as  tbe  aVxiive. 

In  habit,  color,  and  style  of  growth  and  foliage,  they  resemble  a  good  deal  the  apeciee  CannaflaccldA, 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  parents ;  the  texture  of  the  bloom  U  b£bo  ^ery  much  the  same  as  In  that 
ipedes,  and  it  is  that  feature  which  is  deoidsdlv  the  weakest  of  either  novelty.     This  la^  of  texture 
eaoaes  the  floral  segments  of  each  to  bleach  out  in  the  early  season  if  grown  out  of  doors  in  a  position  exposed  to  the  strong  sunshine 
at  that  period. 

This,  however,  is  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  each  morning  while  the  spike  lasts  (and  it  usually  carries  seven  to  nine  blooms)^ 
one  is  treated  to  a  new,  clean,  bright  bloom  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  exouisite  c  >lorlnfl;  imaginable.  Austria  is  of  the  dearest  canary-^ 
yellow,  slightly  speckled  with  a  few  dots  of  red  in  the  throat.  Italiah  as  flowers  of  simUarly  hued  yellow,  dotted  and  emblazoned  with 
a  olear  scarlet  which  adds  wonderfuU  v  to  the  effect  of  its  gorgeous  coloring. 

The  spikes  and  flowers  act  somewhat  differently  from  other  Cannas  in  their  habit  and  style  of  expansion,  behaving  in  reality  like 
the  Gladiolus,  and  being  arranged  on  one  side ;  there  is  one  expanded  bloom  and  two  partially  opeo,  and  when  the  older  bloom  is  ready, 
it  drops  clean  away,  leaving  no  trace  of  dead  or  wilted  flowers;  the  reverse  of  which  is  a  source  of  annoyance  with  too  many  of  our 
good  Gannas. 

The  largest  individual  bloom  of  Austria  with  us  measured  flve  and  one  quarter  inches  across,  and  the  average  on  all  the  flowers 
we  should  Judge  was  about  four  and  three  quarter  inches.  One  plant  put  out  in  June  from  a  five  inch  pot  into  only  eight  inches  of 
very  poor  soil,  without  any  special  treatment,  produced  eleven  spikes  of  bloom,  88  growths,  and  attained  a  height  of  42  inches.  This 
noimrf ul  development  on  our  poor  soil,  when  compared  with  others  grown  on  equally  poor  and  still  more  sandy  soil,  goes  tax  to 
prove  that  these  new  types  do  not  need  a  very  rich  soil. 

Austria  and  Italia  were  also  found  to  stand  wind  storms  better  than  the  ordinary  kinds. 

As  a  cut  flower  they  are  unique  and  good  keepers.    They  have  beea  aptly  named  the  **  Orchid-flowered  '*  Cannas. 

Oil  Plani  for  Ono  now  tubteription ;  iho  tot  of  Throo  PiMtt  for  Two  now  tubooriptloM. 

Plants  can  be  bedded  out  to  advantage  until   well  Into  June. 


CANNA 
ITALIA. 


AMONGST   OTHER    PREMIUMS   WHICH   MAY    STILL   BE   OBTAINED,    WE    MENTION: 

The  justly  celebrated  "YELLOW  RAMBLER,"  the  Rose  Sensation  of  1897. 

Lord  Penzance's  NEW  HYBRID  SWEET  BRIAR  ROSES ;  should  be  in  every  garden. 

TWO  DISTINCT  ROSE  COLLECTIONS;   twelve  good  plants  in  each;  offers  good  until  July. 

Collections  of  CHOICE  DAHLIAS;   their  cultivation  is  meeting  with  re\'ived  interest. 

CHRYSANTHEMUIIS— We  are  still  offering  Two  Choice  Collections  of  the  Queen  of  Autumn. 

GLADIOLUS— Choice  Bulbs.     May  be  planted  until  quite  late  for  Fall  flowering. 

Nearly  all  of  these  unexcelled    premium    offers  are  for   JUST  ONE  NEW   SUBSCRIPTION,  which 
it  would    not  take  you  ten  minutes  to  eafn.      Full  descriptive  list  mailed  on  application. 

AMERICAN    GARDENINGp    P.O.    Box    1697,    NEW    YORK. 
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Successful 


growers  of  fruits,   berries* 

and  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
know  that  the  largest  yields  and 
best  quality  are  produced  by 
the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
containing  at  least  10%  of 

Actual  Potash. 

Without  the  liberal  use  of  Pot- 
ash on  sandy  soils,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  grow  fruits,  berries  and 
vegetables  of  a  quality  that  will 
command  the  best  prices. 

All  about  Potash—the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex* 

periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  State»-% 

lold  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gitidij 

•kail  free  to  any  fiurmer  in  America  who  will  wdte  for  b» 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  Yoriu 
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Tho  Whirligig  of  Tims. 


Ten  years  ajrot  be  Page  Company  was  proclalm- 
iDg  ttae  advantages  of  elastic  Ten ces.  wblie  other 
manufacturers  Insisted  that  tbey  must  berlvtd. 
Later  tbey  clalm<Kl  those  "rigid  fences'*  were  luii 
Of  elasilelty.  Home  of  tbem  are  now  trying  to 
''appropriate  the  Page  principle  and  want  700  to 
belleTe  that  Adam  used  the  same  derlee.  Until 
settled  by  the  Courts,  It  is  aafeat  to  buy  Of  the 
•Whera. 

PACE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mfch> 
...THE  COMPLETE... 

BOOK  eHTHLOSOE 

We  have  just  issued  the  most  Select  and 
Complete  Catalog:ue  of  Books  on  Hortictil- 
tural  and  Allied  Subjects,  ever  published. 
Tbe  catalogues  of  the  various  book  pub- 
lishers of  this  country  as  well  as  of  Europe, 
have  been  carefully  gone  through,  and  such 
works  taken  therefrom  as  were  considered 
suitable  for  our  patrons. 

This  catalogue  contains  96  pages,  and 
embraces 

...BOOKS  ,or 

The    Lover  of 

Flowers 
The  Fruit  Grower 
The  Nurseryman 
The  Private  Gardener 
The  Marlcet  Gardener 
The  Seedsman 
The  Farmer 
The  Pouitry  Keeper 
The  Student  of  Botanv,  B ' 
tomology  and  Ornitholoj 
•ad  the  Student  of  Nature  in  general,  in  U 

BOOKS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

interested  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
mral  economy. 

A  select  clubbing  list  of  periodicals,  home 
and  foreign,  is  also  furnished,  through  which 
a  considerable  saving  may  be  ef^cted  in 
their  purchase. 

This  handy  catalogue  will  be  sent  on 
application,  accompanied  by  a  two-cent 
stamp.    Address 

iT.BEUIUEPn.MBPUB.OO.LU. 

P.  O.  Boa  1697,  Hew  York. 


Plants   and 


SOLO  BY 

THE  SEED 

DEALERS  OF 

AMERICA. 

For  p«mphl«t8 
■ddrew, 


B.  HAMMOND, 
Flshklll-on- 
Hsdten,  N.  Y. 
Mention  Aokerlcsn  Oardening  when  70a  write. 

IowjTtrees. 

Pirst-class  and  prices  reasonable  at  the 

Soothem  Iowa  Nnnery. 

All  kinds  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Plants.  Send 
your  name  and.  address  for  Catalogue  and 
Prices  to 

A.  TROTH,  Cantrll,  Iowa. 

Maotlon  Aurioaa  a«r4Miliic  whan  70a  wriM. 

CELERY  PLANTS 

We  grow  Celerj  PUnU  by  tbe  acre  on  Und  speci- 
ally adopted  to  them.  Sown  thlo.  each  plant  U 
strong,  stocky  and  well  rooted.  White  Fiaaie 
and  Geldea  Self  Blanehlav,  etc..  we  ship  safely 
to  all  pans  of  the  United  SUtes.  Price,  500,  75c.. 
1000,11.25;  6000,  $5.00. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Tecumseh.Mlch. 

Mention  American  Gai^Aeninff  when  yon  write. 


PLANTS  WORTH  HAYINi 

PerdoL 

AbatUon Souvenir de  Bonn iia 

Aralla  papyrifera 2Sd 

Cheenofetoms  hlaplda in 

Cyclamen gigantenm,  2^  In.  pota. too 

4  "        400 

Orevil  lea  robust* }0e 

Maranta bl-color in 

Mnsa  Ensete.  5,  6,  8  and  12  Inch  pots  /rom  7&c. 
to  $5.00  each. 

Strobllanthes  dyerlanna. l  je 

Catalosnes  free  on  application. 

SEAWANHAKA  GREENHOUSES, 
P.  0.  Box  84.  Oyster  Bty,  LY. 

James  C  Clark,  Sapt.         Wm.  L.  Swan,  Prop. 
Mention  American  Qar^ening  iNieB  yon  wrtu 


YDUR^ 
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WITH  THI 


'INCOMPARABLI'' 


BORDEAUX  NOZZU 

vsedoa**World'sB6st"  Bprajiaff  OntihBBi^' 

iB^byTHI  DIMINQ  OO..  SaLBM.ONie. 

Itakersof  PgXP8  FOR  ALL  PimPOfiSS. 

Aakyonr  dealer  for  Deminff  Sprayen. 

k  HUBBELL,  General  WeetecnAOTBtn. 

ion  St.,  Chicaoo,  Iix.  Vi  ' 

--„e  book  on  Spraying, 

SpruTinff  Ontflta  are  need  and  reeonu^ 
leading  horticultnrirte  and  e«pcrlmwt 


HENION 


61  to  69  No.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicaoo,  Iix.      

Ulustrated  40  na«e  book  on  Spraying,  free.   ( 
r  Ontflte  are  need  and  reeommraded  br 


'altwbk 

Our 


Meotloa  Amartoea  Cktriantng 


BAY  TREES, 
HARDY  PALMS. 


THREE  ™  CANNAS. 
ZJ-O  NEW  IRIS. 

8IEBRBCHT  A  SON,  409  5th  Ave.,  New  Yerk. 


AND  EVCRYTHINC  TOR 
DCCORATINC 


MmMImi  Amnioaa  OarteBlnc  whM  to*  wrtU. 


«« 


JADOO"  FIBRE. 


^//^//^/  ^-/^  7^,  y^/. 


OfiiP  No.  36. 


SENT 


postpaid,    for     ONE 
NEW  subscription  at 

....BEAUTIFUL... 


$1.11 


■Jaffla^^* 


A  New  Pottlnff  Natertil. 
A  Perfect  Substituts  fsr 
Carth.         s         s        : 

Concentrated  "Jadoo*'  Liquid.    ^ISSL'S'^i^ 

Reirlvee  Drooping  Plants,  streofttaena  the  weak  aod  nourtsbes  the  ttronir;  above  all,  tt 
iDoreaaes  tbe  aiae,  oauaea  greater  prof  uaion  of  bloom,  and  beiffbtena  tbe  Color  ofall  Flowan. 

SIMPLY    INVALUABLE    IN    POT   CULTURE. 

lViI^S:L^\i^;.u  THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO. 

81 S    Falrmount   Avenue,   PHILADELPHIA,   PENN. 

Mentlen  Amerieaa  Oertfenlns  wihen  f oa  wrtte. 


TwelYeHooininjiiliiiifi 

Grower'!  selection  from  leading  Tarietiii. 

Of  all  preminin  oflPera  this  is  decidedly  one  of  tb^ 
most  tempting  and  we  ftdly  guarantee  its  aww 

reliability.  Grower  says :  "  We  will  fill  your  orders  Witt 
strong  well-ripened  plants,  grown  specially  for  the  pniW^ 
from  25^  inch  pots.    This  Is  our  most  popular  oolle^Jg 

and  it  has  made  hundreds  of  customers  for  us,  as  the  testimonials  in  our  poBBdMonwlU 

show.''    In  this  collection  will  be  found  such  varieties  as : 

Perle  Virginia  Bridesmaid  I  Cornelia  Cook 

P.  Kniger  Snowflake  Pink  5ouport  Maurice  Roavlor 

Tbe  Brido  Bon  5ilene  fUunan  Cochet         |  Catherino  nenneC 

EmiM-ess  of  Cl|lna  Prince  HohenzoUern 

The  collection  embraces  a  variety  of  colors,  each  plant  is  distinctly  labeled,  end  Ai 
collection  will  make  a  beautiful  bed.  Packed  in  stiff,  telescoped  psstsboard  bozts,  ou 
finished  on  inside,  and  shipped  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S.  in  good  condition.  ^, 

Orders  for  this  oolleetion  can  be  filled  at  any  time,  bnt  subseribsrs  in  the  Nann  w 
West  are  advised  not  te  have  their  orders  filled  until  April  1,  or  later. 

AMERICAN  EGARDENING,  P.  O.  Box  1697»  NEW  YORK. 
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Strawberries  Under  Glass. 

How  Some  Successful  Growers   Proceed. 

In  view  of  thB  great  attention  now  being  given  to  the  var- 
ious phasee  of  raising  crops  under  glass,  Ambbioan  Gabdbnino 
has  obtained  from  some  of-4he  most  successful  growers  of 
Strawberries    under  these  conditions,    details  of   their  pro- 


all  in  readiness.  These  should  be  plunged  in  the  ground 
between  the  Strawberry  rows,  and  Just  as  soon  as  the  infant 
plant  shows  at  the  tip  of  the  runner  it  should  be  firmly  pegged 
down  upon  the  soil  in  the  pot  Some  growers,  instead  of  pots, 
use  a  small  piece  of  sod  about  three  inches  square  and  peg  the 
runner  on  to  that  after  letting  it  in  level  with  ihe  surface  of 
the  ground.    Either  plan  is  practicable  and  has  its  special  ad- 


Fio.  1x7. -Group  of  Strawberries  Grown  Under  Glass.   (Seepage  408.) 


cedures  which  are  now  given  forth  in  these  persons  own  words : 
First  and  last  success  in  forcing  Strawberries  hinges  upon 
a  proper  beginning. 
PrepAimUoii  of  th«  Plants. 

For  forcing,  young  strong  plants  are  needed  and  now  is 
the  time  to  get  them,  or  just  as  soon  as  the  runners  are  ready. 
Fili  some  two-and-a-half  inch  pots  with  soil  and  have  them 


herents,  whilst  yet  a  third  plan  is  to  layer  the  plants  directly 
into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  fruit.  While  there  is  a 
large  element  of  risk  in  the  latter  plan,  it  obviates  the 
neoessity  of  second  potting,  but  it  makes  up  the  balance  of 
labor  in  other  ways,  owing  to  the  extra  work  involved  in 
plunging  these  big  pots  and  carrying  them  to  and  from  the 
Strawberry  bed.    Should  the  weather  be  dry  after  the  runners 
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are  put  down  It  will  assist  rapid  root- 
ing to  occasionally  water  the  little  pots. 

In  from  four  to  six  weeks  the  runners 
will  have  made  sufficient  roots  to  bear 
severing  from  the  parent  plant,  and 
this  done  the  pots  should  be  taken  up 
and  stood  close  together,  handy  to  wa- 
ter and  to  the  potting  shed.  As  soon 
as  the  small  pots  are  well  filled  with 
roots  they  will  be  ready  for  the  final 
potting  into  the  fruiting  pots. 
The  Fmltlng  Pott. 

These  should  be  six  inches  In 
diameter.  For  compost  use  good,  turfy 
loam,  such  as  you  would  put  on  the 
rose  benches.  If  it  is  Inclined  to  be 
poor  a  sprinkling  of  bone  meal  should 
be  added  and  some  ashes  from  the  heap 
of  burned  garden  refuse  will  do  good 
mechanically  as  well  as  furnishing 
good  food.  This  final  potting  cannot 
be  too  carefully  performed.  Have  the 
pots  well  drained  and  have  at  hand  a 
short,  thick  stick  for  ramming  the  soil. 
Soil  should  be  first  rammed  into  the 
pot,  filling  it  sufficiently  so  that  when 
the  young  plant  Is  set  in  its  crown  will 
be  about  one-half  an  inch  below  the 
rim  of  the  pot.  Then  fill  up  around  it 
and  ram  firmly  and  thoroughly,  so  that 
when  the  potting  is  finished  there  is  a 
good  one-half  Inch  space  for  water,  and 
the  soil  should  be  so  firm  that  its  sur- 
face should  show  no  indentation  if 
hard  pressed  by  the  thumb. 

After  potting  stand  the  plants  in  the 
open  in  a  sunny  spot  upon  a  bed  of 
coal  ashes,  these  latter  preventing  In- 
gress of  worms  through  the  drainage 
hole.  At  first  the  pots  may  stand 
thickly  together,  the  pots  touching 
each  other.  They  must  be  kept  wa- 
tered as  needed,  but  using  a  large 
amount  of  discretion,  as  the  soil  will 
often  only  be  surfcu^e  dry,  and  exces- 
sive watering  tends  to  sour  the  soil 
before  the  roots  have  taken  possession 
of  it. 

The  Main  Olijeot 

From  now  onward  the  object 
should  be  to  produce  a  strong  plant 
with  a  single  plump  crown  or  centre, 
that  will  build  up  within  itself  the 
nucleus  of  future  fruitfulness.  Manip- 
ulating^ the  water  pot  Judiciously  and 
picking  off  any  runners  that  start  from 
the. plants  Is  the  sum  total  of  attention 
in  thfs  stage,  while  towards  fall,  if  the 
plants',  have  grown  as  they  should  do, 
they  will  then  want  thinning  by  stand- 
ing the  pots  farther  apart,  thus  admit- 
ting more  light  and  air  and  favoring 
the  ripening  of  the  crowns. 

With  the  advent  of  winter  the  plants 
come  to  the  resting  stage,  which  must 
be  more  or  less  complete.  In  other 
words,,  previous  to  forcing  there  must 
be  a  period  of  absolute  cessation  from 
growth,  which  In  this  latitude  is  best 
brought  about  by  exposure  to  frost.  The 
plants  being  in  pots  must  have  some 
protection  from  the  greater  severities 
of  winter,  but  the  early  frosts  may 
freeze  them  with  impunity  and  to  after 
advantage. 

When  they  must  be  put  under  cover 
the  best  place  possibly  is  a  cold  frame. 
Into  which  they  may  be  stood  closely 
and  the  sides  of  the  frame  may  be  well 
protected  with  leaves  or  straw  to  break 
the  hardest  frost;  also  it  is  advisable 
to  have  a  light  coat  of  dry  leaves  cover- 
ing the  plants  themselves  in  the  frame 
Just  to  ward  off  the  sun's  winter  rays, 
when  the  plants  are  frozen  solid. 

The  Firi»t  Forcing. 

This  may  be  commenced  at  one*s 
own  desire  if  the  fruit  is  wanted  for  a 
special  date  or  period.  Commence  from 
ten  to  .twelve  weeks  in  advance  of  that 
date  and  begin  gradually.  There  must 
be  no  sudden  transposition  of  the 
plants  from  freezing  cold  to  forcing 
heat.  Start  them  in  a  temperature  of 
i6  degrees  at  night,  allowing  a  rise  of 
5  or  10  degrrees  by  day,  with  sun  heat. 

When  signs  of  renewed  activity  ap- 
pear young  leaves  push  up  and  the 
fiower  stem  is  visible  in  the  expanding 
crown,  there  may  be  an  Increase  of 
5  to  10  degrees  both  by  night  and  day 
and  from  now  onwards  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  for  insect  pests,  green  tiy  and 
red  spider,  both  being  troublesome  if 


there  be  any  neglect.  For  green  fiy 
give  the  house  a  good  fumigating  in 
two  successive  nights  Just  before  the 
fioweri^  open,  while  the  best  antidote 
of  spider  is  good,  clear  water. 

Never  let  the  plants  suffer  for  want 
of  water  at  the  roots,  and  spray  over- 
head freely  at  all  stages  except  when 
in  full  flower. 
Setting  the  Flowers, 

If  they  have  been  brought  on 
healthily  and  steadily  and  have  thrust 
up  their  fiower  trusses  well  above  the 
lei,v«s  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in 
setting  the  fiowers,  and  there  is  no  need 
to  resort  to  such  pretexts  as  putting  a 
hive  of  bees  in  the  house.  As  the  fiow- 
ers  expand  maintain  a  buoyant,  airy 
atmosphere,  dispense  with  spraying 
overhead  and  about  midday  pollen  will 
be  abundant  and  potent  If  one  has  a 
few  plants  and  abundant  Ume  the  fiow- 
ers  may  be  set  by  going  over  them  with 
a  camel's  hair  brush,  but  a  large  crop 
was  set  this  season  by  Just  fanning 
them  overhead  with  a  feather  duster, 
and  this  filled  the  air  with  the  fine, 
dusty  pollen  and  fertilized  the  fiowers. 
Hard  Forelng. 

When  the  crop  Is  set  and  the  ber- 
ries are  swelling  away  real  forcing  may 
begin.  They  may  be  kept  at  €5  degrees 
at  night  and  a  rise  of  20  degrees  or 
more  from  sun  heat  will  do  no  harm, 
always  provided  that  high  tempera- 
tures are  humid  with  abundant  moist- 
ure. The  swelling  berries  will  now 
bear,  and,  in  fact,  want,  assistance  in 
the  shape  of  good  feeding  with  manure 
water.  Cow  or  sheep  manure  will  an- 
swer admirably,  and  it  is  better  to  give 
it  weak  and  often  than  err  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  and  give  it  over-strong. 
Continue  this  treatment  till  the  berries 
show  color  and  from  thence  onward  to 
the  finish  withhold  manure  water  and 
give  more  air,  or  if  other  batches  are 
coming  on  in  the  same  house  remove 
the  pots  of  ripening  fruit  to  another 
house,  where  they  may  be  stood  on  a 
shelf  or  anywhere  that  they  will  get 
better  light  and  fresh  air  in  a  drier  at- 
mosphere; these  conditions  being  most 
essential  to  getting  that  perfect  finish 
alike  in  color  and  flavor. 
Tarletles. 

As  to  the  best  varieties  for  forc- 
ing, I  cannot  say  much,  having  tried 
so  few.  Our  mainstay  is  one  I  found 
under  the  name  of  Jersey  Queen,  but 
being  doubtful  of  the  authenticity  of 
this  name,  I  have  from  recent  Inquiries 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
Jersey  Queen,  the  true  Queen  being  a 
pistillate  variety,  while  ours  is  not.  I 
have  not  yet  flnlshed  investigations, 
but  believe  our  so-called  Jersey  Queen 
will  turn  out  to  be  a  selected  Sharpless. 

The  true  Sharpless,  too,  forces  first 
rate  and  carries  a  fine,  bright  color. 

Marshall  I  have  tried  with  but  mod- 
erate results.  I  do  not  think  it  likes 
hard  forcing,  but  would  be  a  grand 
berry  to  bring  in  ahead  of  the  out -door 
kinds,  with  slight  forcing  only.  Its 
dark,  dull -red  color,  however,  militates 
against  its  appearance,  and  appear- 
ances count  for  much. 

Brandy  wine,  forced  as  I  saw  It  in  a 
friend's  greenhouse,  did  not  impress 
me  favorably,  and  taking  all  things  to- 
gether, I  say  get  a  good  kind  like 
Sharpless  and  stick  to  it,  as  one  does 
not  want  doubtful  returns  for  all  the 
care  and  attention  that  must  be  given 
from  start  to  finish.  Experiment  by 
all  means,  but  with  small  numbers,  and 
anchor  your  hopes  on  the  tried  and 
true. 

A.  HERRINGTON,  Madison,  N.  J. 


Another  Qrower's   Method. 

For  this  purpose,  as  for  any  other, 
the  first  consideration  is  good,  healthy 
plants  to  secure  runners  from.  Layer* 
Ing  should  be  done  as  early  as  possible 
and  must  not  be  left  later  than  July 
15.  Use  three-inch  pots,  filled  with  soil, 
and  partially  plunged  by  the  side  of  the 
plants,  from  which  the  runners  are  to 
be  taken.  The  runners  may  be  held  on 
the  pots  by  laying  a  small  stone  on 
them,  but  I  use  .bits  of  No.  16  galvan- 


ized wire,  bent  like  a  hairpin.  After 
layering  the  planU  must  be  kept  well 
watered  as  often  as  necessary;  wher« 
several  thousand  are  grown  this  will 
entail  considerable  labor,  but  is  neces- 
sary to  success. 

As  soon  as  nicely  rooted  I  remove  the 
pots  from  the  rows  and  stand  them  to- 
gether in  groups,  where  they  will  be 
more  convenient  to  water.  When  the 
plants  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots, 
and  before  they  suffer  from  being  pot- 
bound,  they  should  be  potted  into  their 
fruiting  pots.  For  this  six  to  seven- 
inch  is  the  best  size.  They  should  be 
well  drained  by  careful  crocking.  I 
have  also  used  narrow  boxes  for  fruit- 
ing them  in,  but  do  not  recommend 
their  general  use. 
The  Sou. 

The  soil,  which  I  beUeve  to  be  the 
best,  Is  a  good,  firm  (not  stiff)  clay 
loam:  if  it  can  be  sod,  cut  about  siz 
weeks  previous  to  the  time  that  it  is 
needed,  so  much  the  better.  If  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  taken  be  up  to  the 
average,  I  would  add  one  part  of  good 
animal  manure  to  seven  or  eight  parts 
of  loam,  and  would  add  also  about  ten 
pounds  of  ground  bone  to  every  cuWc 
yard  of  soil.  Should  the  soil  be  below 
the  average  in  fertility  I  would  add 
more  of  each  of  the  fertilizers  named. 

A  complete  commercial  fertilizer  maj 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  above 
If  more  convenient,  but  if  this  latter 
be  used  I  would  advise  having  it  mixed 
with  the  soil  some  weeks  before  it  will 
be  needed.  A  commercial  fertiliser 
containing  seven  to  eight  per  cent  of 
available  phosphoric  add,  four  to  six 
per  cent,  of  available  potash  and  two  to 
three  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  could  be 
used  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds  to  one  cubic  yard  of  soil.  If 
mixed  as  advised. 

The  Pots. 

As  already  stated,  the  pots  should 
be  well  drained,  the  plants  potted  firm- 
ly and  may  then  be  put  in  any  place 
open  to  sun'  and  air  and  convenient  to 
water.  I  generally  have  a  bed  of  coal 
ashes  to  start  my  plants  upon. 

After  potting  watering  is  all  the  care 
that  they  will  need  for  some  two  or 
three  weeks,  until  weeds  begin  to  start 
and  the  plants  to  make  runners,  both 
of  which,  of  course,  must  be  removed 
as  they  appear.  After  the  pots  ha?e 
become  fairly  well  filled  with  roots  an 
occasional  watering  with  liquid  manure 
may  be  given;  sheep  or  hen  manure  is 
preferable  if  used  in  moderation.  Of 
course,  the  plants  should  be  stood  far 
enough  apart  to  receive  abundance  of 
light  and  air. 

As  severe  freezing  weather  comes  on 
I  fill  the  spaces  between  the  pots  with 
leaves  or  litter  of  some  kind  and  cover 
the  whole  with  sufficient  material  to 
exclude  hard  frost. 

The  Forcing. 

Reference  to  my  memoranda  for 
the  past  four  years  I  find  that  the  time 
of  taking  the  first  batch  of  plants  into 
the  house  has  been  from  November  26 
to  December  12.  They  are  first  taken 
to  a  house  where  the  temperature 
ranges  from  45  degrees  at  night  to  60 
degrees  during  the  day,  with  sun  heat 
After  remaining  in  this  for  three  weeks 
or  a  month  they  are  given  a  rise  of  five 
degrees  at  night  and  ten  during  the 
day,  with  sun  heat.  They  are  kept  in 
this  until  the  fruit  is  nearly  ready  for 
ripening,  when  another  rise  of  ten  de- 
grees at  night  and  ten  to  fifteen  during 
the  day,  with  sun  heat.  Is  given. 

Setting. 

As  the  flowers  begin  to  open  the 
house  must  be  kept  dry  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  day,  keeping  the  pipes  warm 
and  the  ventilators  open  as  much  as  Is 
convenient,  with  the  required  temper- 
ature, and  the  flowers  must  be  gone 
over  every  day  with  a  camel's  hair 
brush  to  pollenlze  them.  Syringing 
must  be  resorted  to  on  all  favorable  oc- 
casions, or  red  spider  will  soon  make  its 
appearance,  and  once  it  gains  a  foot- 
hold will  be  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  A 
top  dressing  over  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  of  a  mixture  of  cne-half  soil,  one- 
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Quarter  cow  manure  and  one-quarter 
wood  ashes  will  benefit  the  plants  after 
the  berries  are  set.  Liquid  manure 
may  also  be  given  once  a  week. 

Support  for  Harriet. 

Some  kind  of  support  should  be 
placed  under  the  berries  to  keep  them 
from  lying  in  the  wet  soil  or  against 
tbe  Bides  of  the  pots.  I  use  lumps  of 
charcoal  for  those  with  short  footstalks 
a.iid  pieces  of  galvanized  wire  bent  to 
form  a  rest  for  those  with  long  foot- 
stalks. 

▼mrietlM. 

I  use  Beder  Wood,  Sharpless  and 
Parker  Earle.  All  things  considered, 
Sharpless  is  the  best  variety  that  I 
have  tried,  with  Parker  Earle  a  close 
second. 

Beder  Wood  I  use  for  early  forcing; 
WL  batch  of  this  being  taken  into  the 
houses  during  the  last  week  of  Novem- 
her  will  give  ripe  fruit  about  the  third 
week  of  February,  and  this  is  as  early 


but  have  not  as  yet  tried  any  that  have 
given  as  good  satisfaction  as  the  three 
already  mentioned. 

Fmlti  at  ChrlMtmas. 

This  is  a  matter  that  has  been 
tried  by  me,  but  so  far  I  have  met  with 
either  entire  or  partial  failure.  Mr. 
Robert  Williamson,  the  gentleman  al- 
ready referred  to,  has  had  good  success 
by  the  method  described  by  him  in 
earlier  issues  of  American  Gardening. 
The  nearest  that  I  have  come  to  suc- 
cess in  this  line  has  been  by  the  follow- 
ing method:  I  selected  the  finest  and 
earliest  rooted  plants  from  the  plants 
layered  for  forcing  in  three  or  three- 
and-one-half-inch  pots,  plunged  them 
in  coal  ashes  to  the  top  of  the  pots, 
kept  them  well  watered,  and  gave  them 
liquid  manure  water  nearly  every  day 
after  they  were  well  rooted. 

I  lifted  the  pots  from  the  ashes  and 
broke  off  all  roots  that  had  escaped 
from  the  pots,  about  the  third  week  in 
Augrust,  and  then  gave  no  manure  wa- 
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as  I  have  ever  been  able  to  get  good 
berries,  although  I  know  of  others  who 
have  succeeded  in  getting  them  much 
earlier.  (Reference  will  be  made  to  this 
later).  Beder  Wood  is  not  a  flrst-class 
berry,  but  I  have  found  it  useful  In  my 
practice. 

Parker  Earle  is  a  good  berry,  better 
in  flavor  than  Sharpless,  but  does  not 
hring  such  large  berries,  and  is  also 
weaK  in  pollen  early  in  the  season,  and 
as  the  production  of  pollen  is  an  im- 
portant point  in  the  production  of  per- 
fectly formed  fruit,  this  fact  goes 
against  the  variety.  The  production  of 
pollen  is  one  of  the  strong  points  in 
favor  of  Sharpless  as  a  variety  for 
forcing;  it  produces  in  abundance. 

Mr.  Robert  Williamson,  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  uses  Belmont  almost  exclusively 
and  with  him  it  gives  excellent  results. 
I  have  been  unable  to  procure  stock  of 
it  so  far  and,  therefore,  cannot  speak 
of  it  from  personal  experience. 

I  have  used  several  other  varieties. 


ter  after  that  time.  The  last  week  in 
September  they  were  potted  Into  six- 
inch  pots  and  taken  into  the  green- 
house, where  they  were  treated  as  I 
have  already  described.  Beder  Wood 
and  Sharpless  gave  a  fair  crop  of  fruit, 
ripe  the  first  week  In  January. 

I.  L.  Powell.  Millbrook.  N.  Y. 


A  Big  Berry. 

I  am  sending  you  a  fruit  of  Sharpless 
strawberry  weighing  2%  ounces,  grown 
In  a  six-inch  not.  from  plants  that  have 
never  been  frozen.  We  have  been  pick- 
ing strawberries  since  the  first  week  in 
March  and  have  had  berries  six,  eight 
and  ten  of  which  made  a  pound.and  the 
plants  carried  six  to  eight  berries,  four 
plants  in  a  six-inch  pot. 

[The  berry  sent  is  represented  here- 
with full  sized.— Ed.] 

I  do  not  consider  frost  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  forcing  strawberries.    It 


Is  of  great  importance  to  get  good, 
strong  crowns  well  ripened  and  rooted. 
There  will  be  no  trouble  to  get  the 
plants  to  start  into  growth  whether 
they  have  been  frozen  or  not. 

Our  own  practice  Is  to  stand  the 
plants  in  a  cold  frame  and  pack  in  be- 
tween the  pots  with  leaves,  and  bank 
up  round  the  frame  with  leaves  or  Ut- 
ter,, covering  the  sash  with  heavy 
straw  mats  and  shutters  at  night,  and 
if  the  weather  be  very  cold  we  put 
some  litter  on  the  top  of  the  mats,  un- 
der shutters  to  keep  it  from  blowing 
away.  We  strip  the  plants  every  day 
when  the  weather  will  allow  us  to  do 
so.  If  the  weather  Is  wet  we  tilt  up 
the  sash  so  as  to  give  the  plants  plenty 
of  air. 

Our  plants  were  not  frozen  at  any 
time  last  winter  and  we  have  never  had 
better  results.  Last  winter  being  a 
mild  winter  for  this  locality,  the  frost 
did  not  get  through  the  covering.  We 
have  had  them  frozen  other  winters 
with  exactly  the  same  treatment  and 
the  results  were  not  so  good,  conse^ 
quently  I  do  not  consider  freezing  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  strawberry 
forcing.— JAMES  BLAIR,  Staatsburgh, 
N.  Y. 

Strawberries  at  Christmas. 

In  the  foregoing  communications  ref- 
erence has  been  made  to  a  previous  ar- 
ticle in  American  Gardening,  by  Mr. 
Robert  Williamson.  We  herewith  re- 
produce the  salient  points  of  his  re- 
marks: 

It  is  all  but  impossible  to  have 
early  strawberries  that  will  give  any 
satisfaction,  by  adopting  the  usual 
method  of  taking  young  plants  from 
runners  of  the  preceding  summer,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  will  be  well 
through  the  month  of  July  before  the 
plants  are  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  pot- 
ted. They  then  have  not  sufidcient 
time  to  make  strong  crowns,  and  ob- 
tain the  necessary  period  of  rest  to  in- 
sure their  future  welfare.  Consequent- 
ly, the  alternative  of  using  plants  kept 
over  from  the  previous  fall  has  to  be 
taken  advantage  of.  With  this  object 
in  view  a  line  or  two  extra  of  plants 
should  be  put  in  each  summer,  so  that 
the  flowers  can  be  picked  off  them, 
thus  concentrating,  as  it  were,  all  the 
strength  Into  the  plants,  and  causing 
them  to  throw  out  runners  earlier  than 
if  they  were  allowed  to  bear  fruit. 
Plants  two  or  more  years  old  will  not 
answer  so  well  for  this  purpose,  as  they 
are  later  in  making  runners.  Good, 
vigorous  plants  can  thus  be  obtained 
by  the  end  of  June. 

Seleet  Strong  Plants. 

About  the  end  of  September 
strong,  vigorous  plants  should  be  se- 
lected, put  Into  four-inch  pots,  and  left 
outside  until  there  is  danger  of  the  pots 
being  broken  by  frost.  Then  they 
should  be  stored  away  for  the  winter 
in  a  cold  pit  or  cool  cellar  and  remain 
there  until  the  following  spring. 
Spring  Treatment. 

Some  time  about  the  middle  of 
March  they  should  be  taken  out  and 
shifted  into  fruiting  pots,  seven-Inch 
pots  being  decidedly  the  best  size  for 
this  purpose.  They  should  be  potted 
In  a  good  mixture  of  loam  and  rotted 
manure,  with  a  liberal  allowance  of 
ground  bone  and  wood  ashes,  then 
placed  in  cold  frames,  or  a  cool  green- 
house, and  they  will  at  once  start  into 
growth. 
gnmmer  Treatment. 

When  all  danger  of  heavy  frost 
is  over,  the  pots  are  taken  outside  and 
plunged,  where  they  should  remain 
during  the  summer.  This  will  give  the 
plants  an  opportunity  of  developing  by 
natural  processes.  When  the  flowers 
appear  they  should  be  removed  and  not 
allowed  to  develop  into  fruit. 

About  the  end  of  July,  when  the 
plants  have  perfected  their  growth,  wa- 
ter can  be  gradually  withheld.  By  the 
end  of  August  water  may  be  withheld 
nearly  altogether,  and  the  pots  laid  on 
their  sides  to  prevent  them  getting  wet 
by  heavy  rains. 
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Fall  Treatment. 

The  pots  can  remain  In  the  posi- 
tion just  indicated  until  they  are  placed 
in  the  grreenhouse,  any  time  after  Octo- 
ber 1.  After  this  a  liberal  supply  of 
water  can  be  given  to  the  plants,  and 
they  will  immediately  start  into 
crrowth.  As  the  soil  will  have  become 
exhausted,  watering  with  manure  wa- 
ter will  have  to  be  resorted  to  and  con- 
tinued without  intermission  until  the 
fruit  commences  to  ripen.  The  manure 
water  can  then  be  withheld.  It  will  be 
highly  desirable  to  have  to  recourse  to 
artificial  fertilization.  The  best  method 
will  be  to  go  over  the  plants  every 
bright  day.  about  the  middle  of  the 
day.  with  a  camel's  hair  brush. 

Tarietlet. 

With  regard  to  the  best  varieties 
I  have  found  none  to  answer  so  well 
for  heavy  cropping,  solid  fruit,  color 
and  flavor,  as  the  Belmont.  The  Jessie 
is  fairly  good;  it  is,  however,  inferior 
to  the  former  in  both  color  and  flavor. 
The  Sharpless  is  forced  by  some,  but  I 
do  not  like  it  as  it  is  too  coarse  and  has 
proved  very  uncertain  with  me.  The 
Marshall  is  of  the  flrst  order  for  size, 
color  and  flavor,  and  is  about  a  week 
earlier  in  ripening  than  those  men- 
tioned above,  but  it  bears  rather  few 
l>errie8  to  make  it  profltable. 


Our  Illustration  (Page  405). 

The  group  of  magnificent  plants  rep- 
nresented  in  our  Illustration  is  repro- 
rfiuoed  from  a  photograph  taken  spe- 
'diadly  by  American  Gardening.  The 
^grower  who  produced  these  excellent 
results  tells  very  simply  how  It  was 
idone: 

Instead  of  layering  plants  in  pots 
:as  we  had  formerly  done,  I  carefully 
lifted  with  a  trowel  the  strongest 
young  plants  I  could  find,  retaining  a 
'ball  of  soil  with  every  plant.  They 
were  potted  at  once  into  their  fruiting 
ipats  in  the  usual  compost  of  loam, 
xotted  manure  and  bone  dust.  The  pots 
were  placed  in  rows  on  a  bed  of  ashes 
And  were  kept  well  watered,  free  from 
weeds  and  the  runners  kept  picked  off. 
When  the  pots  were  filled  with  roots 
liquid  manure  was  given  twice  a  week. 
After  the  plants  had  received  a  few 
sharp  frosts  they  were  placed  in  a  cold 
frame  and  brought  Into  the  green- 
houses in  batches  as  we  required  them. 
When  the  plants  were  brought  into  the 
^eenhouse  a  top  dressing  of  loam  and 
manure  was  given  and  the  pots  washed. 
They  were  started  in  a  temperature  of 
about  45  degrees  at  night  and  ten  de- 
crees higher  during  the  day.  This  tem- 
perature was  maintained  until  they 
flowered,  when  they  were  gradually 
raised  to  66  degrees  at  night  and  70  in 
the  daytime. 

The  plants  were  thoroughly  syringed 
every  bright  morning  until  they  came 
Into  flower;  then  the  house  was  kept 
as  dry  as  possible  until  the  berries 
were  set. 

Liquid  manure  was  applied  when 
they  came  In  flower.  The  flowers  were 
gone  over  every  bright  day  with  a 
camel's  hair  brush.  Tobacco  stems 
were  put  on  the  pipes  and  under  the 
staging  to  keep  down  aphis.  Water 
was  used  carefuHy  after  the  berries 
began  to  color.  Pieces  of  bent  wire 
were  used  to  hold  the  leaves  away  from 
the  blooms  so  that  the  light  and  air 
could  reach  them  and  help  them  to  set 
better.  Wire  was  also  used  to  keep  the 
berries  up  to  the  light  and  away  from 
the  sides  of  the  pots. 

Sharpless  and  Marshall  were  the  only 
varieties  forced  here.  The  latter  va- 
riety was  better  in  flavor  and  color 
than  Sharpless.  Out  of  all  the  plants 
treated  In  the  manner  described  only 
three  plants  failed  us.  Berries  had 
been  picked  from  every  plant  shown  in 
the  Illustration  before  being  photo- 
graphed. I  have  heard  that  the  Bel- 
mont is  the  best  variety  to  force,  but 
«m  unable  to  find  where  It  can  be  pro- 
cured. 

PETER  DUrP,  Orange,  N.  J. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Endive. — Any  early  endive  that  may 
not  be  needed  for  use.  If  allowed  to  re- 
main, or  removed  to  a  border,  will  soon 
flower.  It  is  then  quite  pretty  and  at- 
tractive. 

Celery  blight  is  liable  to  make  its 
unwelcome  appearance  during  a  spell 
of  hot,  dry  weather,  especially  on  light, 
sandy  soils  not  retentive  of  moisture. 
As  soon  as  it  can  be  detected,  spray 
thoroughly  with  the  copper  carbonate 
solution. 

Celery  Boltlns_if  celery  plants  ever 
get  very  dry  at  the  roots  they  will  re- 
ceive sufilcient  check  to  their  growth  to 
Induce  them  to  bolt  to  seed  Just  as  soon 
as  they  commence  to  grow  again  after 
rain.  As  they  become  useless  at  this 
stage  efforts  should  be  constantly  made 
to  keep  the  crop  growing.  To  do  this 
treat  as  directed  in  last  issue.  E«arly- 
sown  celery  is  more  subject  to  this  ten- 
dency than  later  sowings.  To  avoid 
the  trouble  as  much  as  possible  plants 
should  be  encouraged  to  grow  steadily 
by  watering  and  transplanting  them  in 
good  season  before  they  become  too  dry 
or  too  large,  and  set  out  the  plants 
where  they  are  to  remain  when  they 
are  four  or  five  Inches  high. 

Melon  Fertiliser. — Two  parts  super- 
phosphate and  one  part  nitrate  of  soda; 
a  handful  applied  to  the  hlU  and  raked 
in  will  give  excellent  result*. 

linolc  of  flavor  and  color  in  the  veg- 
etable fruits,  as  tomatoes,  egg  plants 
and  melons,  indicate  the  need  of  pot- 
ash. A  liberal  dressing  of  wood  ashes 
applied  to  the  surface  and  hoed  Into 
the  ground  will  correct  this  and  will 
Insure  fine,  glossy  color,  especially  to 
egg  plant. 

Sqnaslfces. — ^If  sown  during  this  month 
many  troublesome  Insects  will  be 
avoided  and  good  crops  realized^  as 
they  grow  quickly  now. 

The  s^nnslfc  root-borer  deposits  its 
eggs  in  the  root  stalks  near  the  ground 
and  works  its  way  in  the  stalk,  and  if 
not  killed  will  kill  the  plant.  It  can  be 
found  by  looking  for  its  excretions  at 
the  spots  it  keeps  open,  and  when 
found  a  cut  should  be  made  lengthwise 
half-way  through  the  stem  and  the 
worm  killed. 

The  Melon  Cnt-Wom. — As  soon  as  a 
plant  is  seen  to  wilt  without  apparent 
cause  it  is  probable  the  cut-worm  is  at 
work.  Dig  for  It  with  the  fingers  and 
kill  or  he  will  cut  every  plant  near. 

All    seeds    that    were    sown    early 

should  all  be  showing  up  now;  look  out 

for  any  failures  from  any  cause  and 

re-sow  immediately  if  found  necessary. 

W.  M.  EDWARDS.  N.  Y. 


The  High  Prices  of  Hothouse  Berries. 

Why  is  there  so  great  a  difference  in 
the  prices  realised  for  strawberries  raised 
in  the  open  air  and  those  from  hothouses? 
—J.  M.  FIELD.  N.  C. 

Basing  our  knowledge  on  experience 
gained  in  the  New  York  market,  the  an- 
swer is  that  the  fruits  grown  under  glass 
are  larger,  more  highly  colored  and  of 
better  flavor.  They  also  undergo  special 
preparation  for  market.  The  fruit  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  plant  till  ripe, 
then  carefully  gathered  with  a  stem  and 
packed  in  a  "cup,"  which  is  a  specially- 
made,  round  basket  holding  one-third  of 
a  quart;  these  baskets,  having  been  flrst 
lined  with  white  paper.  When  filled  they 
are  packed  three  in  a  box— a  neat,  stiff 
cardboard  box  being  used.  Furthermore, 
they  are  not  entrusted  to  express  com- 
panies, but  are  delivered  by  hand  to  the 
wholesaler,  the  result  of  which  is  that 
retail  dealers  with  a  high-class  trade  are 
able  to  put  into  the  hands  of  caterers  or 
chefs  perfect  berries  graded  to  one  slse; 
hence  the  difference  in  value. 

Chrysanthemum  premium  No.  51  re- 
ceived in  first-class  condition  and  I 
thank  you  sincerely  for  them.  They 
are,  In  fact,  much  better  than  some 
that  I  received  from  one  of  the  so- 
called  best  seed  firms.  Am  very  pleased 
with  American  Gardening.  It  Is  a 
great  help  to  gardeners,  both  profes- 
sional and  otherwlse.—FRED  C.  ROSE, 
L.  I..  N.  Y. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Orapes_When  the  berries  are  set 
spray  with  Bordeaui^  for  black-rot  and 
downy  mildew. 

The  Vine  IiOase_(Phylloxera  ves- 
tatrlx)'-The  first  visible  signs  of  this  ; 
on  the  vines  is  generally  the  number 
of  galls  or  warts  on  the  leaves.  These 
galls  bulge  out  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves,  forming  a  cavity  from 
above,  the  mouth  of  which  appears  to 
be  drawn  together  with  fine  hairs.  In 
this  a  very  minute  female  insect  lays 
the  eggs  (50  to  200)  which  soon  hat<^ 
and  the  yoixng;  moving  to  the  yoang 
leaves,  start  by  a  puncturs  to  sock  the 
juices  and  thus  cause  the  galls.  This 
sucking,  laying  and  hatching  Is  repeat- 
ed several  times  in  the  season,  unlea 
every  leaf  on  which  galls  are  formed 
is  promptly  picked  off  and  destroyed 
by  burning.  In  the  fall  the  louse  re- 
turns to  the  roots.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  there  being  two 
distinct  types— root  and  gall— or  wheth- 
er the  leaf -gall  maker  becomes  the 
dreaded  root  type,  which  feeds  on  the 
Juices  of  the  roots,  forming  hard,  warty 
excrescences  on  them,  so  that  the  roots 
do  not  perform  their  functions  and  the 
vine  in  two  or  three  years  dies  of  star- 
vation. 

Another  Insect— -There  comes  short- 
ly after  the  rose  bug  an  insect  similar 
to  it,  but  Is  shorter  and  broader.  This 
feeds  on  the  leaves,  making  a  nimiber 
of  holes  and  someUmes  eaUng  away 
broad  portions.  The  bug  worlu  on  the 
under  side  and  will  drop  when  dis- 
turbed. 

Lndy  birds  will  be  on  hand  soon  if 
there  la  any  aphis  on  the  vines.  The 
men  worldng  among  the  vines  should 
be  taught  that  these  are  to  be  encour- 
aged, for  a  whole  family  of  the  lame 
when  seen  has  no  beauty  to  recommend 
its  preservation,  being  so  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  dainty  mature  Insect 

Blackberries  and  lUuipberrieft^ 
Watch  for  plants  affected  with  rust; 
dig  up  and  bum  them. 

Bnd  Motb— My  attention  has  been 
called  this  week  to  damage  done  to 
young  peach  trees  by  caterpillars  o« 
the  bud  moth.  These  are  dark  brown 
three-eighths  Inch  long  and  eat  their 
way  Into  the  side  of  the  wood  budB, 
reaching  the  centre  and  killing  the 
young  growth  when  the  first  leaves  are 
about  one-quarter  grown.  This  could 
be  prevented  in  the  beginning  by  spray- 
ing with  one  of  the  insecticides,  but  in 
the  latter  part  the  holes  are  closed 
behind  the  caterpillars  by  a  gunmiy 
exudation.  Then  cutting  out  the  parU 
affected  should  be  done. 

The  Case  Bearer— This  curious  lar- 
va was  plentiful  on  the  cherry  tree 
leaves  this  year. 

Cherry  or  Plum  Tree— Fight  the 
aphis  at  the  beginning  with  kerosene 
emulsion,  1  part  to  15  parts  water.  If 
bad  cut  off  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  for  if 
the  aphis  gets  a  good  start  the  leaves 
curl  so  that  the  emulsion  cannot  reach 
the  Insects. 

Strawberries— Pick  the  bad  berries 
from  the  plants  and  pull  the  weeda 

Pear  or  Cherry  Sing— This  will  be 
on  hand  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 
It  feeds  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves,  giving  the  foliage  the  appear- 
ance, at  a  distance,  of  bein«  scorched 
by  fire.  A  second  brood  comes  in  Sep- 
tember. Dose  with  3  ounces  London 
Purple  and  6  ounces  of  lime  to  SO  gal- 
lons of  water. 

JAMES  HOLLOWAT.  L.  L 


'Watermelon  Combine- According 
to  recent  advices  from  Florida  a  union 
of  watermelon  growers  has  been 
formed.  The  meeting  was  Jield  at 
Wlldwood  and  the  title  of  the  new  ss- 
sodaUon  is  •  "The  Melon  Growers' 
Union  of  Florida,"  with  offices  at  Ocals. 
Growers  representing  1,000  acres  of  ws-* 
termelons  signed  the  constitution. 
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Picking  the  Berry  Crop. 

(Continued  from  page  J9^.) 

Have  a  definite  system  In  everything 
you  do,  especially  in  berry  picking.  No 
matter  how  careful  you  are  in  flrrowing 
the  fruit,  its  grade  may  be  greatly  low- 
ered in  getting  into  the  boxes. 

We  organize  and  drill  our  pickers  on 
a  military  basis.  They  must  learn  to 
take  the  berry  from  the  stem  by  the 
fewest  possible  motions  and  without 
injuring  the  fruit  or  breaking  a  leaf 
or  green  berry;  they  must  do  it  exactly 
as  they  are  taught  and  as  every  other 
picker  does  it. 

Too  often  pickers  enter  the  field  as 
a  rabble:  each  one  grabs  some  boxes 
and  makes  a  dash,  and  under  the  de- 
moralizing influence  of  talking,  laugh- 
ing. Joking,  looking  here  and  running 
there,  always  thinking  of  something 
other  than  what  they  are  doing,  the 
work  proceeds  in  a  haphazard  way 
and  the  grower  must  content  himself 
with  loss  of  profits  and  reputation,  no 
matter  how  much  pains  he  may  have 
taken  in  growing  his  fniit. 

To  begin,  place  in  every  patch,  at  the 
end  of  each  row,  a  stake  with  a  number 
on  it.  The  overseer,  having  provided 
himself  with  a  small  book,  places  the 
number  of  row  opposite  the  name  of 
the  picker,  so  that  he  can  tell  who  had 
that  row  if  he  finds  it  strewn  with 
green  berries  or  the  foliage  injured. 
Good  work  will  always  be  done  If  the 
picker  is  sure  he  will  be  caught  in 
doing  poor  work.  The  pickers  assem- 
ble at  the  packing  house,  where  each 
receives  a  ticket  and  tray  containing 
six  boxes.  The  ticket,  printed  similarly 
to  that  advertised  by  American  Gar- 
dening, is  attached  to  the  picker's  hat 
or  a  button,  by  means  of  string,  so  that 
the  overseer  can  reach  it  without  trou- 
ble; time  Is  then  given  for  all  the  nec- 
essary talking  to  be  done.  At  the  com- 
mand. "Silence!"  the  pickers  are 
marched  to  the  field  in  single  file  and 
take  their  places  at  the  end  of  the 
rows,  and  on  a  given  signal  proceed 
with  their  work,  not  a  word  being 
spoken  except  to  the  overseer.  It  is 
not  dlfllcult  to  maintain  silence  if  you 
begin  right. 

Discipline  is  best  maintained  by 
adopting  a  system  of  small  fines,  never 
more  than  one  or  two  cents,  and  that 
rigidly  and  Impartially  enforced.  It 
will  soon  be  seen  that  much  better 
work  can  be  done  and  more  money 
earned  by  having  attention  centred  on 
the  picking  than  Is  the  case  when  los- 
ing time  by  gossiping.  Not  much  over 
half  the  number  of  pickers  will  be  re- 
quired and  the  quicker  you  weed  out 
the  unruly  the  more  rapidly  the  yrork 
will  go  on. 

When  the  stands  are  filled  the  over- 
seer passes  along  with  others  filled 
with  empty  boxes,  punches  the  number 
of  quarts  and  examines  berries,  and 
his  assistant  carries  them  to  the  pack- 
ing shed.  If  he  Is  suspicious  that  ber- 
ries are  badly  picked  he  attaches  to  the 
stand  a  small  ticket  giving  the  name  of 
the  picker;  thus  bad  pickers  are  soon 
disciplined  and  weeded  out.  Under  no 
circumstances  are  pickers  allowed  to 
carry  their  berries  to  the  shed.  They 
cannot  be  prevented  from  running  and 
threshing  the  vines,  stepping  on  the 
berries  and  attracting  the  attention  of 
other  pickers. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  names 
of  pickers  on  a  blackboard  at  the  pack- 
ing shed  and  a  "standing"  marked,  us- 
ing a  scale  of  from  one  to  ten.  You  will 
be  gratified  to  see  how  they  will  work 
to  keep  the  figure  ten  opposite  their 
name. 

The  overseer  must  be  something  of 
a  genius.  He  must  be  pleasant,  but 
never  "familiar"  in  the  berry  field.  He 
will  not  speak  except  to  be  obeyed, 
and  then  always  in  a  low  voice,  setting 
the  example  of  earnest,  silent  work.  If 
he  calls  aloud  every  picker  stops  to 
listen  and  it  will  be  some  minutes  be- 
fore active  work  is  resumed'.  As  a 
nile  the  overseer  has  too  many  things 
to  look  after.  He  should  have  such  as- 
sistance as  is  necessary  to  direct  the 
work  and  visit  each  picker  frequently. 


so  that  he  may  see  the  boxes  as  they 
are  being  filled. 

As  to  methods  of  keeping  tally,  we 
have  tried  tickets,  books  and  pretty 
much  everything  else;  but  the  conduc- 
tor's punch  system  is  the  most  satis- 
factory. There  is  never  any  bickering, 
as  the  "count"  is  made  under  the  eye 
of  the  picker,  and  as  the  owner's  name 
is  on  each  ticket  it  cannot  be  presented 
for  payment  by  any  one  else. 

Always  close  the  season  with  a  picnic 
dinner  at  some  nearby  lake  or  resort. 
It  engenders  much  good  feeling  and 
pays  richly  for  the  time  and  trouble. 
Manage  to  get  the  pickers  attached  to 
the  farm  and  you  will  not  be  troubled 
in  getting  the  number  required. 
R.  M.  KELLOGG,  Three  Rivers.  Mich. 


Cutting  Strawberry  Runners. 

This  subject,  while  not  a  new  one,  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  up-to-date 
strawberry  grower.  We  find  in  our 
Western  markets  an  increasing  demand 
for  a  large  berry  and  this  cannot  be 
successfully  raised  in  the  thick  and 
wide  matted  row. 

Our  beit  customers  call  for  large 
berries  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  differ- 
ence of  five  cents  per  quart  or  more  to 
get  them.  We  frequently  get  an  order 
like  this:     "Send  us  a  case  of  those 


Fig.  119.— The  Hawkeye  Runner  Cutter. 

large  berries.  We  want  them  for  a 
select  party  or  festival  and  are  willing 
to  pay  your  price  for  them."  Very 
large  berries  are  the  product  of  the  hill, 
or  narrow-row  system  of  culture.  We 
believe  the  hill  system  in  the  near  fu- 
ture will  be  the  method  adopted  by  the 
great  majority  of  growers  of  small 
plantations,  say  from  one  to  five  acres. 
In  order  to  achieve  success  in  either 
hill  or  narrow-row  culture  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  runners  are 
cut  oft  as  soon  as  they  appear;  for  this 
purpose  we  use  the  Hawkeye  Runner 
Cutter;  it  Is  the  most  effectual  tool  of 
its  kind  we  have  yet  seen;  it  is  very 
light,  durable  and  cheap.  The  blade 
is  made  of  the  best  steel  and  should  it 
become  dulled  a  file  will  put  it  in  shape 
again.  There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of 
order;  it  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  cut 
the  runner  close  up  to  the  plant  with- 
out injury  to  the  foliage.  We  used  one 
of  these  cutters  all  last  season  and  our 
gardener  (Mr.  Jones)  says  it  is  a  suc- 
cess. He  also  says  that  if  taken  care  of 
it  will  last  a  lifetime. 

The  secret  of  success  In  hill  culture 
is  this:  All  runners  are  treated  as 
weeds  should  be,  1.  e.:  Cut  off  as  soon 
as  they  appear.  Crowns  are  formed  in 
large  numbers,  each  of  these  throws 
out  several  fruit  stems,  which  cannot 
fail  to  produce  fine  large  berries,  where 
good  soil  and  plenty  of  plant  food  have 
been  given  them. 
ALLEN  D.  MANWELL,  Vinton,  la. 


FRUITS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

J0TTIN05  PROM  OBSERVATION. 

Green  grass  sod  Is  death  to  trees. 

Latania  borbonica  is  a  beautiful 
palm. 

When  setting  out  roses  firm  the  soil 
around  the  roots. 

The  fragrance  of  the  Carolina  spice 
shrub  can  be  distinguished  at  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  rods  or  more. 

Over-production?  No!  Not  if  you 
grow  a  fancy  grade  of  fruit. 

Have  you  not  noticed  the  great  dif- 
ference In  the  returns  of  the  commis- 
sion man  for  the  fancy  berries,  as 
against  those  for  the  common  grade? 

Have  Just  been  looking  over  our 
bedded-out  roses  and  find  Marshall  P. 
Wilder  among  the  most  vigorous  grow- 
ers. 

The  market  beggar:  The  man  who 
tries  to  sell  "poor"  berries  this  season. 

I  suppose  you  have  sprayed  those 
apple  trees. 

Judging  from  the  growth  and  bloom 
of  Layton's  Early  strawberry  at  this 
time  (May  16)  it  is  promising. 

How  a  little  painstaking  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  home  flower  garden 
pays  in  the  pleasure  derived! 

Let  us  make  American  Gardening 
lively  with  our  reports  of  experiences 
with  new  varieties  of  fruits  by  bring- 
ing out  both  their  good  and  bad  qual- 
ities. 

Don't  let  the  leaves  go  to  waste; 
they  are  so  valuable  in  the  village  gar- 
den to  put  around  the  bush  fruits. 

Are  you  going  to  leave  that  insect  re- 
sort (rough  bark  which  has  not  been 
scraped  off  for  a  number  of  years)  on 
those  old  fruit  trees  another  year?  It 
doesn't  pay. 

The  cut-leaved  weeping  Birch.— It  is 
best  not  to  prune  any  of  the  lower 
branches,  but  allow  it  to  grow  according 
to  nature's  plan,  as  Its  appearance  will 
then  be  more  graceful.  I  would  always 
recommend  setting  out  small  or  me- 
dium-sized birches,  as  they  then  have 
all  the  fibrous  roots,  and  there  is  no 
need  of  cutting  and  branches  from  the 
body. 

Wild  ferns  from  the  woods  were  pro- 
cured by  a  lady  who  has  a  costly  resi- 
dence. They  were  set  along  the  north 
wall  of  the  house,  where  a  strip  of  sod 
about  eighteen  inches  wide  was  taken 
away,  and  a  bed  thus  formed.  The 
plants  are  growing  nicely  and  produce 
a  fine  effect. 

In  pruning  study  your  varieties.  The 
same  kind  of  pruning  will  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  do  for  every  variety  of 
the  same  species. 

We  go  over  our  strawberry  beds  to 
see  if  there  be  any  plants  that  are  not 
true  to  name;  if  found  they  are  torn 
out  at  once.  Blossoming  affords  a 
good  opportunity  for  this. 

On  a  neat  wire  trellis  about  four  feet 
high  and  the  length  of  the  row  are  Lu- 
cretia  dewberries.  The  vines  are  tied 
in  a  neat  manner  and  on  looking  at  it 
one  is  lead  to  exclaim  even  a  dewberry 
row  can  be  so  managed  as  to  produce 
an  ornamental  appearance. 

On  May  18  I  was  examining  the  blos- 
soms of  the  genuine  old  Wilson  straw- 
berry and  find  that  their  ability  to  pro- 
duce a  heavy  pollen  appears  to  be  as 
good  as  ever. 

We  have  been  filling  in  a  few  hills 
of  the  black-cap  raspberry  plantations 
wherever  any  died  out.  I  find  that  the 
black  raspberry  let  to  get  four  to  six, 
inches  high  in  May  and  then  set  over' 
with  a  spade  of  soil  on  the  roots  will 
grow  as  easily  as  a  tomato  plant. 

These  big  strawberries  which  are  to 
be  exhibited  to  your  friends  will  grow 
still  larger  if  a  good  quantity  of  liquid 
manure  be  applied  every  three  or  four 
days  around  the  plant  at  eventide. 
Leave  a  little  cut  straw  mulch  over 
the  surface  of  ground  after  each  ap-. 
plication  to  keep  soil  from  baking., 
CHARLES  NASH. 


Wo  SoUolt  from  wax  rosdon  ootM  of  oxpori- 
•BOO  and  oboorratioii.  While  oar  spoeo  is 
limited  wo  will  always  auuutgo  to  make  room 
for  anj  eommunicatioB  that  oontaint  gorma  oi 
real,  praedeal  raluo  to  follow<*««bscribon. 
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„    _,  THE  casual  reader,  glanc- 

Forcing  I       .  .  ,         , 

*  mg  through  these 
Strawberries,  pages,  may  probably  think, 
with  the  outcioor  strawberry  crop  ap- 
proaching maturity,  any  notes  pertain- 
ing to  the  forcing  of  strawberries  and 
the  production  of  them  out  of  season, 
are  not  well  timed  in  their  appearance, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  present 
moment  is  singularly  opportune  for  deal- 
ing with  this  subject,  for  now  almost 
mmediately  must  be  started  the  pre- 
liminary work  that  culminates  in  after 
success.  Very  much  more  can  be  done 
now  than  in  the  early  months  of  next 


year — in  fact,  ne  after  skill  will  avail 
unless  the  initial  details  be  rightly  car- 
ried out;  hente  the  relatively  large 
amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  *•  Strawberries  Under  Glass"  in  this 
issue. 

Since  when,  a  couple  of  years  ago* 
American  Gardening  secured  an  article 
from  Mr.  Robert  Williamson  in  whieh  he 
detailed  his  method  of  obtaining  ripe 
berries  at  Christmastide,  many  have 
been  the  essays  of  others  towards  the 
obtaining  of  the  first  fruits  under  glass 
at  that  date,  but  so  far  it  would  seem 
that  full  success  elsewhere  has  not  fol- 
lowed the  efforts  made.  It  is  also 
noteworthy  that  the  different  growers 
have  not  reported  uniformly  as  to  varie- 
ties. Yet  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of 
evidence  on  the  side  of  Sharpless  to 
justify  its  being  called  the  favorite  berry 
for  forcing.  The  Marshall,  however, 
has  been  successfully  put  on  the  market 
during  the  season  just  closed.  One  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  this  position  of 
Sharpless  is  the  freedom  with  which  it 
produces  pollen,  and  added  to  this  the 
fact  that  it  gives  a  large-sized  berry,  as 
evidence  our  illustration  on  another 
page.  Has  any  reader  knowledge  of  a 
larger  fruit  ? 

As  a  market  crop,  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  good  future  for  strawberries  raised 
under  glass,  but,  and  just  here  is  the 
all  important  point  which  must  be  con- 
sidered, the  grower  to  be  really  success- 
ful must  be  able  to  keep  up  an  unbroken 
supply  of  uniformly  good  berries  from 
Christmas  to  Easter,  at  least. 

This  has,  indeed,  been  accomplished 
by  a  certain  grower  in  New  Jersey  dur- 
ing the  past  winter ;  indeed,  to  be  exact 
as  to  dates,  the  first  consignment  was 
on  the  New  York  market  four  days 
before  Christmas,  the  last  lot  arriving 
about  two  weeks  ago;  by  thus  maintain- 
ing a  regular  supply,  not  at  any  time 
too  heavy,  the  market  for  the  produce 
was  ready  made,  indeed  the  arrivals 
were  looked  for,  and  the  fruit  was  sold 
before  it  reached  the  commission  man. 
This  even  and  sure  supply,  no  doubt, 
had  much  to  do  with  the  high  prices 
realized,  $9  per  quart  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season;  dropping  to  $4.50  about 
the  middle  of  January,  which  price  ruled 
steady  for  some  time.  The  next  drop 
was  to  $3.^0,  and  later  the  figure  varied 
to  as  low  as  $1.  so  for  No.  i  stock.  There 
is  3'et  another  point  to  be  impressed  on 
any  would-be  grower ;  these  prices  were 
for  berries  strictly  graded  right  through 
the  season. 

So  much  then  for  the  conimercial 
aspect  of  our  subject;  our  correspon- 
dents have  shown  the  possibilities  for 
larger  private  establishments.  There 
yet  remains  the  small  amateur  who  does 
not  possess  a  greenhouse.  True  he  is 
debarred  from  having  his  own  berries  at 
Christmas,  but  he  can  certainly  have 
them  three  weeks — perhaps  a  month — 
ahead  of  the  outdoor  crop.  This  is 
simply  done  by  lifting  the  plants  in  the 
fall,  planting  them  in  cold  frames  and 


then  giving  ihem  no  special  attention 
till  early  spring.  The  New  Jersey 
grower,  above  referred  to  follows  a 
system  of  cultivation  not  touched  npcn 
by  any  of  our  correspondents.  He 
grows  his  plants,  not  in  pots,  but  planted 
out  in  benches,  in  houses  specially  devot- 
ed to  this  crop. 


Rights  of  Property  Owners. 

A  case  of  considerable  interest  to 
contiguous  property  owners  has  jnst 
been  decided  in  the  Brooklyn  Police 
Court  by  Magistrate  Teale.  The  rooti 
of  an  ailantus  tree  growing  in  a  Brook- 
lyn back  yard,  had  spread  until  they 
crossed  the  boundary  line  of  the  tree 
owner's  lot  and  entered  that  of  his  im- 
mediate neighbor.  From  these  roots  a 
sprout  had  sprung  up  which.  It  wu 
alleged,  proved  a  detriment  to  the . 
neighbor's  flower  garden,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  sever  the  roots  to  the  point 
where  they  first  entered  his  property. 
The  tree  owner  accused  his  neighbor 
of  having  poured  vitriol  on  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  roots  beyond  hii 
fence,  and  that  the  original  tree  wu 
dying  in  consequence;  but  this  was  de- 
nied. After  hearing  the  evidence  the 
magistrate  decided  that  the  adjacent 
property  owner  had  a  right  to  cut  oS 
the  portion  of  the  root  that  had  come 
into  his  yard. 


The  Qypsy  Moth. 

Endeavors  to  exterminate  this  pest 
have,  since  1890,  cost  the  ^iassachii- 
setts  State  Board  of  Agriculture  |700,- 
000. 

Professor  C.  H.  Femald,  of  the  board, 
in  an  Interview,  is  reported  to  hare 
said  that  the  territory  covered  by  the 
gypsy  moth  is  about  two  hundred 
square  miles.  They  are  in  about  twen- 
ty towns  in  Easten:!  Massachusetts  and 
this  territory  has  been  attacked  from 
the  outside  till  about  half  the  area  hm 
been  cleared.  The  cost  of  extermlnatlos, 
as  estimated  by  Professor  Fernald. 
would  be  $200,000  each  year,  for  five 
years;  $100,000  yearly  for  another  five 
years,  and  about  $15,000  yearly  for  the 
third  five  years.  The  moth  eats  every- 
thing that  grows,  except  tobacco 
leaves.  Professor  Howard  is  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter  farther  this  summer 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, and  if  his  report  is  satisfac- 
tory the  burden  of  the  work  may  he 
taken  up  by  the  national  government 
If  pilrsued  carefully.  Professor  Femald 
says,  the  war  a-^inst  the  moth  may  be 
completed  within  the  first  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century,  so  that  nothing  but 
future  importation  need  be  feared. 


A  Ten  Acre  Celery  Plant  Bed. 

Perhaps  the  largest  celery  plant  bed 
in  the  United  States,  If  not  in  the 
world,  is  that  of  Messrs.  D.  E.  Smeltier 
&  Co..  of  Santa  Ana,  Cal.  The  beds 
are  under  the  personal  supervision  oi 
Mr.  Abner  Wilson,  of  the  firm  of  Wil- 
son Bros.,  celery  growers,  of  Tecumaeh, 
Mich.  They  are  laid  out  in  sections 
eight  feet  wide,  with  ditches  between 
them  for  irrigating,  as  it  does  not  rain 
there  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
beds  have  to  be  kept  quite  wet,  while 
the  plants  are  small,  as  the  hot  sun  and 
alkali  in  the  soil  would  otherwise  Idll 
the  young  plants.  Forty  pounds  of 
seed  were  sowed.  The  firm  expects  this 
season  to  plant  six  million  plants. 


The  premium  Canna  Italia  Is  re- 
ceived in  the  best  of  condition  and  Is 
a  credit  to  the  firm  sending  it  out  for 
you.— G.  N.  CARRUTHERS,  President 
Lorain  County  Horticultural  Society, 
Ohio. 

Premium  No.  31  received  in  good  or- 
der. The  plants  were  A  No.  1.— J.  J*  T-t 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 


June  5,  1897. 
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WATERING    PLANTS    DURING    SUNSHINE. 

ARE   THEY    INJURED   BY    IT? 

(^Continued  from  page  JQS-^ 


Waters  la  Sunshine. 

.  Most  certainly  plants  should  be 
watered  in  sunshine;  and  with  us,  un- 
less watered  at  that  time,  they  would 
not  be  watered  at  all!  According  to 
the  calendar,  the  sun  on  this  date  (May 
22)  rises  at  4:16  A.  M.  and  sets  at  7.06 
P.  M.,  and,  as  erarden  workmen  here 
don't  start  work  until  7  P.  M.  and  quit 
at  5  P.  M.,  all  watering,  both  Indoors 
and  outside,  has  to  be  done  between 
those  hours. 

The  watering  of  plants  is  one  of  the 
most  important  garden  operations  and 
requires  much  care.  The  condition  of 
the  plants  themselves  and  the  state  of 
the  weather  have  to  be  carefully  stud- 
led  at  all  times.  I  have  never  seen  any 
damage  done  to  plants  by  being  wa- 
tered during  bright  sunshine.  I,  how- 
ever, have  seen  plants  scalded  by  be- 
ing sprinkled  overhead  (not  watered) 
in  or  under  a  hot  sun. 

Let  us  take  for  example  a  bed  of 
geraniums  In  full  bloom.  It  can  be 
watered  by  irrigation  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day  without  suffering  the 
least  harm,  whereas  to  water  it  over- 
head would  be  to  ruin  the  bloom.  The 
same  remarks  would  apply  to  many 
other  plants. 

Again,  let  us  take  a  batch  of  plants 
fresh  from  the  greenhouse  and  con- 
sequently a  little  tender;  it  would  be 
foolishness  to  stand  them  in  the  broil- 
ing sun  and  water  them  overhead  at 
noontime.  Successful  watering  is  in 
knowing  and  complying  with  the 
proper  conditions  all  the  way  through. 
—ALEXANDER  MACLELLAN,  New- 
port, R.  I. 

Kot  Necessarily  Ti^nrlous. 

The  question  is  a  broad  one.  Sun- 
shine I  would  infer  means  the  extreme 
heat  of  a  strong  sun.  If  such  be  the 
sense  of  the  question  I  would  not,  as  a 
rule,  adopt  the  method  inquired  about, 
except  a  plant  be  very  dry  and  liable 
to  injury  from  such  cause;  then  I  say 
of  the  greater  of  two  evils  choose  the 
less— water!  My  method  is  water  at 
any  time.  I  think  it  safe  to  use  the 
syringe.-^OHN  SHORE,  Harrison, 
N.  Y. 

Prefers  Shade. 

From  a  scientific  as  well  as  from 
a  practical  point  of  view,  I  would 
rather  answer  in  the  negative  to 
the  question  "Should  Plants  Be  Wat- 
ered During  Sunshine?"  But  we 
know  that  the  evaporation  is  greater 
during  the  day  or  when  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing than  it  is  during  the  night,  and  this 
alone  tells  us  that  watering  during  the 
latter  time  is  the  more  beneficial  to 
vegetation. 

In  small  gardens  where  watering  Is 
limited  to  a  few  beds  I  consider  the 
best  time  to  water  is  in  the  evening, 
the  plants  being  more  benefited  by  the 
lesser  evaporation  during  the  cool 
night,  whereas  water  given  in  the 
morning,  followed  by  a  hot  day,  soon 
disappears  through  rapid  evaporation 
from  the  heated  surface.  During  night 
the  surface  becomes  cool  and  watering 
has  a  cooling  effect,  and  especially 
upon  such  plants  as  obtain  their  water 
and  nourishment  from  the  topsoil,  to 
which  class  generally  our  bedders  be- 
long. But  such  is  not  the  case  when 
water  Is  given  during  sunshine;  then 
the  watered  surface  is  of  a  tempera- 
ture that  cannot  be  beneficial  to  plant 
life. 

In  some  instances  and  especially  with 
regard  to  trees  and  shrubs,  watering 
has  to  be  done  during  daytime;  and  if 
such  are  properly  mulched  I  do  not 
anticipate  any  harm. 

Water  is  not  plentiful  everywhere; 
even  in  cities  supplied  with  water 
works,  and  where  water  rates  are  high, 
or  where  water  is  scarce,  the  question 
of  economy  must  be  considered,  and 
here  the  evening  or  night  watering  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  most  favored. 


Then  there  are  the  lawn  sprinklers; 
our  laws  prohibit  their  use  In  daytime 
during  the  hot  season,  but  outside  of 
that  we  not  only  sprinkle  the  lawn  but 
also  the  flower  beds  with  them.  But  I 
should  not  recommend  this  kind  of  wa- 
tering plants  for  the  following  reasons: 
Certain  plants  get  their  foliage  blis- 
tered through  it;  then  it  is  not  reliable; 
some  plants  are  apt  to  get  too  much 
water  and  others  none  at  all,  and  third- 
ly, the  fine  spray  of  the  lawn  sprinkler 
has  a  tendency  to  injure  the  flowers  of 
our  more  delicate  budders,  in  some  in- 
stances knocking  them  oft  all  together. 
— JAS.  JENSEN,  Humboldt  Park,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Depends  on  Conditions. 

I  would  say  that  the  question  as 
it  stands  is  not  definite  enough  to  say 
yes  or  no  to,  there  being  so  many 
standpoints  from  which  to  look  at  it. 
For  instance,  it  doesn't  convey  any 
definite  idea  as  to  whether  it  is  the 
earth  in  the  pots  or  tubs,  as  the  case 
may  be,  that  is  meant,  or  whether  it 
is  watering  overhead  In  the  shape  of 
syringing,  or  both.  Furthermore,  there 
is  no  particular  season  mentioned.  I 
believe  that  in  order  to  answer  any 
way  intelligently  all  those  phases  of 
the  question  ought  to  be  considered. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  personally  I 
deem  it  preferable  to  water  plants 
overhead  and  otherwise  when  the  sun 
shines,  from  the  first  of  November  or 
earlier  to  the  first  of  April.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  deem  it  bad  practice  to 
water  plants  overhead  or  otherwise, 
especially  the  former,  in  the  fierce 
noontide  sun  of  June,  July,  Augrust  and 
maybe  September. 

Under  the  latter  circumstances  not  a 
few  plants  will  be  positively  injured 
from  such  practice,  among  the  more 
sensitive  kinds  being  Begonias,  Cala- 
diums.  Pelargoniums,  Camellias,  Fuch- 
sias and  a  number  of  others. — K.  FIN- 
LAYSON,  Brookline,  Mass. 


A  Big  Field  Meeting. 

The  Connecticut  Pomological  Society 
will  hold  the  first  of  a  series  of  field 
meetings  at  the  fruit  farm  of  the  pres- 
ident, J.  H.  Hale,  at  South  Glaston- 
bury, during  the  strawberry  season. 
Acres  of  irrigated  field  strawberries 
and  a  large  trial  bed  of  many  varieties 
will  be  objects  of  special  interest,  not 
to  mention  the  big  peach  orchards  and 
fields  of  small  fruits  comprised  in  this 
famous  fruit  farm.  The  fruit  societies 
of  all  the  New  England  States,  the 
Eastern  New  York  Horticultural  and 
the  New  Jersey  societies  have  been  in- 
vited to  make  this  a  union  meeting,  and 
it  will  surely  be  the  largest  field  meet- 
ing of  fruit  growers  ever  held  In  this 
country. 

The  date  has  not  yet  been  fixed,  but 
It  will  probably  be  about  June  15,  in  the 
height  of  the  strawberry  season.  Pro- 
grammes and  other  information  may 
be  obtained  of  the  secretary,  H.  C.  C. 
MILES,  Milford,  Conn. 

Crown  Gall  of  Plants. — Blackberries 
and  raspberries  very  frequently  have 
enlargements  of  knots  upon  the  stems 
and  roots.  This  disease  appears  to  be 
a  specific  one  and  seems  to  be  Increas- 
ing. The  enlargements  are  known  as 
root  or  crown  galls  and  are  attributed 
to  minute  organisms  which  attack  the 
affected  parts.  Not  only  is  the  trouble 
communicable  among  these  plants,  but 
there  Is  possible  danger  of  its  passing 
to  orchard  trees,  including  pears, 
peaches  and  apples.  The  practice  of 
planting  raspberries  among  young  fruit 
trees  may,  therefore,  prove  unsafe, 
says  the  Ohio  Station.  No  plants  or 
trees  that  have  root  galls  should  be 
planted.  Such  should  be  promptly 
burned,  and  the  same  remedy  applied 
to  those  In  the  orchard  or  gardens  that 
are  discovered  to  be  affected. 


HEADERS'  IOTES_UD  C0OEIT8. 

TblB  tpace  Is  deyoted  to  short  notes  of  experi- 
ence and  obserystlon,  Imt  not  necessarily  reflect- 
ing oar  own  opinions.  Ton,  reader,  are  trying 
new  varieties,  nsw  Implements,  new  methods.  Let 
OS  have  yoor  verdlct-^ort,  pointedlr.  Poasiblr 
70a  may  wish  to  comment  on  statements  found  In 
this  or  previous  Issnes  or  to  offer  snggestlonfl ;  letns 
hear  what  70a  have  to  say.  In  the  mnltltade  of 
coansel  there  Is  wl  sdom  and  safety.    Write  ns  often. 


FIsares  Wanted.~Will  you,  or  some 
of  the  readers  of  American  Gardening, 
please  give  me  some  Information  about 
the  comparative  profits  of  gooseberries 
and  currants?  I  have  about  two  acres 
on  the  north  side  of  a  hill,  moist,  clay 
loam,  and  I  wish  to  know  whether  to 
try  currants  or  gooseberries  for  dollars. 
— L.  R.  DWIGHT,  N.  Y. 

[Perhaps  some  experienced  grower 
will  oblige  by  answering. — Ed.] 

The  Best  Varieties  Wanted.— What 

is  the  best  currant,  gooseberry  and 
strawberry,  quality  alone  considered? 
Is  Campbell's  Early  as  early  as 
Moore's  Early,  and  is  it  really  a  better 
grape?— GREEN  FARMER,  Ark. 

Strayvberry     Patch    and     Frost. — ^A 

number  of  years  ago  I  saved  my  straw- 
berry patch  from  the  spring  frost  by 
taking  the  straw  mulch  from  between 
the  rows  and  scattering  it  lightly  about 
an  inch  thick  over  the  leaves  and  blos- 
soms. This  was  done  with  extra  help 
the  fore  part  of  the  night  when  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  frost  was  liable 
to  appear.  The  result  was  I  received  a 
high  price  for  a  full  crop  of  berries. 
The  mulch  should  be  removed  each 
morning  not  before  nine  A.  M.  to  keep 
the  mulch  from  pressing  down  the 
vines  too  much.— C.  C.  NASH.  Mich. 

A  Little  Potato  Talk — The  so-called 
Irish  potato,  while  a  native  of 
Chill,  by  cultivation  belongs  to  al- 
most every  country.  It  has  a  won- 
derful power  of  sporting  Into  almost 
endless  varieties.  This  "root."  Is  not 
really  a  root  but  an  underground 
stem.  Every  bud  or  eye  is  an  unde- 
veloped plant,  only  waiting  the  proper 
opportunity  to  become  separate  and 
self -existent;  that  is  why  we  may  cut 
each  tuber  into  one  bud  or  one  eye, 
cutting  with  the  assurance  that  every 
such  eye  will  make  a  plant.  Every  eye 
Is  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  highly-or- 
ganized plant  food,  only  waiting  for 
those  chemical  changes  that  shall 
make  it  at  once  available.  And  that  is 
why  I  learned  early  In  youth  that  a 
potato  set  planted  very  early  while  the 
weather  was  cold,  used  up  during  Its 
growth  all  the  plant  food  of  the  set  and 
left  only  the  skin,  while  the  sets  plant- 
ed later,  when  the  weather  was  warmer, 
left  much  plant  food  unused.  And  I 
learned  further  that  a  potato  set  plant- 
ed very  early  while  the  ground  was 
cold  did  better  by  being  planted  on  the 
top  of  some  warm  stable  manure  In  the 
hill  or  row;  but  after  the  weather  got 
warm  did  better  by  being  planted  on 
the  cool,  moist  gi-ound  under  the  ma- 
nure. I  also  noticed  that  if  potatoes 
were  planted  on  land  heavily  manured 
by  the  stablings  and  droppings  of  cows 
they  were  nearly  always  scabby,  while 
the  same  seed  planted  on  the  same 
ground  In  the  same  manner  and  time, 
but  In  strawy  horse  manure,  were  clean 
and  a  better  crop.  The  sprouts  which 
a  tuber  makes  In  spring  can  be  taken 
and  grown  into  plants  and  from  them 
potatoes  produced.  You  can  also  take 
cuttings  from  these  or  any  potato  plant 
the  same  as  from  a  geranium,  or  you 
can  graft  into  them  a  tomato  and  have 
tomatoes  at  the  top  and  potatoes  at 
the  bottom,  and  so  on.— WM.  LOMAS, 
Texas. 

The  old  conutry  still  leads  in  size  of 
glass  houses.  A  horticulturist  at  Isle- 
worth,  near  London,  says  the  Garden- 
ing World,  has  built  ten  huge  glass 
houses,  each  of  them  600  feet  in  length 
by  40  feet  in  width.  Ploughs  and  horses 
are  to  be  used  for  the  preparation  of 
the  soli  Inside  for  tomatoes. 
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Now!  is  the 
Time  to  Sow 


W.  ft  D/t  B«nn«tt't  White  Spine  Cecumber 
W.  ft  D.'t  Improved  White  Bush  Sqiiath 
W.  ft  D.'t  teleeled  "  Snewbaii "  Turnip 
W.  ft  D/t  Musk  Mid  Wittr  Meient  (all  kinds) 
W.  ft  D/t  Sweet  Corn  for  late  crop 
W.  ft  D/i  "  American  Beauty  "  Pea 

lUttstrnted  Catalogun  Fr«e  to  •ppUcants. 

WEEBER  I  ION.  "^  gJJSST  "" 

<  >      114  Chaaken  St.,  NSW  YORK. 


I 


y»nU<m  Ameriean  Qardenlng  when  you  writa. 

AUCTION  SALES. 

York  City,  m  follows : 

Taeaday,  June  8,  11  A.  M. 

-.E?*"^f  A"^  Oecorattve  Plants 
and  all  kinds  of  suninier  toetf- 
ainar  stock,  Indutflns  tlie  new 
Cannaa,  Anatiia  and  ftalla. 

Thie  firm  will  sell  on  the  premiseB  of  James 
Dean,  Bay  Ridre,  all  the  plant  ot  that  well 
known  establishment,  June  9-10 

CATALOGUES    FREE. 
Heatlan  AmoHoan  gartoBtng  when  too  wrlt^ 

BLEARY  ft  60m  r.Jr^r^'sn;: 

Auctioneers  of  Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.,  will  sell  at 

auetlon  on  Tuesday,   June  8,  at  11  A.  M., 

Roses,  Dahlias,  Canna  Roots,  Decorative  Plants 

and  a  complete  line  of  Summer  Bedding  Stock. 

CatalofiTues  free. 

Bales  every  Tuesday  and  Friday. 
Meatloii  Amertaaa  OardeninK  whoa  700  wrlt# 

R.  M.  (IRDIIER  i  CO., 

Ill  Filtii  Strut,  NEW  TORK. 

Palms,  DecoratlTe  Plants,  and  all 
kinds  of  Beddlnar  Stock.  Bvery 
Tuesday  and  Friday. 

CatalofiTue  on  application. 
Mentloii  Amertoaa  Oardaning  wben  yon  write. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 

Coniisslon  Mers 

100  lorray  St.,  NEW  TORK. 

Pniit8»  Poaltry,  Game»  EggH, 
ftc.»  ftc. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE   TAKEN  ON  COIililSSION 

HOT  MOUSE  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 
Mesitloa  Ampritmn  Qardenlag  when  ▼on  wrifr 

Every  Lady  Is  Interested  in  the 

llERieU  KIWN  MieuiiE 

The  title  tells  the  story,  and  although  the  Maga- 
zine is  One  Dollar  a  year,  we  will  send  It,  in  dob 
with  AMERICA V  Gabdbnino,  for  only  tl  50.  Or 
win  send  It  free  one  year  for  two  new  sabscrlptlons 
to  A.  G.  at  One  Dollar  each. 

AMERICAN  6ARDENINS,  P.O.  Box  1607,  New  York. 


PRIVATE     QARDENERS. 


Appointments  and  Dolns;*. 

Gardeaen  and  others  knowiDg"  ot  receDt 
appolntmenta  and  movlaga  are  requested  to 
forward  particulars  ot  the  same  tor  publica- 
tion In  this  column.    No  charge  Is  made, 

David  Norris  has  gone  to  Huntington, 
L.  I. 

H.  McLaughlin,  recently  at  Tuxedo 
Park,  is  now  with  J.  M.  Craft,  Esq., 
Ilidgefleld,  Conn. 

R.  Allan  has  just  engaged  with  Mrs. 
L.  V.  Harkness,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

M.  Magher  is  now  with  R.  Johnson, 
Esq.,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I. 

Peter  McDonald  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition with  the  Siegel-Cooper  Co.,  New 
York  City,  and  is  now  seeking  an  ap- 
pointment as  gardener  or  superintend- 
ent. 

A.  Reinisch,  formerly  gardener  to  the 
Excelsior  Springs  Company,  of  Mis- 
souri, whose  extensive  grounds  he  laid 
out  during  1890  to  1893.  is  now  engaged 
by  the  State  of  Kansas  as  special  land- 
scape gardener  to  survey  and  lay  out 
the  gi-ounds  of  the  several  State  insti- 
tutions. 

Meetings. 

Monday,  June  7.-New  JeraeyPloricultural 
Society  ai  OrauKO. 

^■^?5S*y»  '^^"*  8— American  Institute  Far- 
mers'Club  and  horticultural  section  at  New 
York  City. 

Wednesdav,  June  O.-Morris  Co.  (N.  T) 
Horticultural  Society  at  Madison. 

Newport  (R.  I )  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  June  12 — Mass.  Hort.  Society 
Prize  exhibition. 

Auction  Sales. 

Taeoday,  Jane  ».— All  kinds  of  summer 
Bedding  Stock  end  Decorative  plants  at 
Elliott's  Rooms,  New  York. 

Palms,  Bedding  and  Decorative  plants  from 
Philadelphia  growers,  at  Clear y's  Rooms  New 
York. 

Pot  Roses,  Palms,  and  all  kinds  of  Bedding 
plants  at  Gardner's  Rooms,  New  York. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  0-10.~ 
Great  clearing  sale  of  greenhouse  stock  at  the 
establishment  of  James  Dean,  Bay  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

Friday,  June  11.— Sales  as  indicated  for 
Tuesday. 


New  Yorlc. 

The  Farmers'  Club  and  Horticultural 
Section  of  the  American  Institute  will 
hold  their  regular  combined  monthly 
meeting  and  exhibition  on  Tuesday, 
June  8,  in  the  afternoon  at  2  P.  M.  and 
evening  at  7  P.  M.  There  will  be  a 
general  exhibition  of  iris  and  other 
hardy  flowers,  also  forced  fruits  and 
vegetables.  A  leading  feature  will  be  a 
grand  display  of  strawberries,  one  ex- 
hibitor alone  having  entered  twenty- 
eight  varieties.  Several  other  large 
growers  have  intimated  their  intention 
of  exhibiting.  The  noted  strawberry 
specialist,  T.  J.  Dwyer  will  speak  and 
the  well-known  rose  specialist,  J.  N. 
May,  will  talk  on  hardy  roses  and  will 
be  on  hand  to  answer  any  questions. 

Boston. 

At  the  special  meeting  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society,  on 
Saturday  last,  it  unanimously  voted 
to  ratify  the  action  of  the  Finance 
Committee  in  compromising  the  Hayes 
will  with  the  contestants.  By  the 
terms  the  boy  Harold  will  receive  one- 
third  of  the  residue,  provided  such  por- 
tion shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  so- 
ciety the  balance. 

A  very  good  exhibition  was  presented 
at  Horticultural  Hall  on  Saturday,  May 
22.  Prizes  were  offered  for  herbaceous 
plants  and  tree  peeonias.  There  was 
only  one  entry  in  each  class.  T.  C. 
Thurlow  made  a  good  showing  of  tree 
pseonias  and  J.  W.  Manning  one  of 
herbaceous  plants,  each  receiving  first 
prize  in  their  respective  classes.  Mr. 
Thurlow  also  showed  a  collection  of 
flowering  shrubs,  one  of  which,  Cornus 
florida  rubra,  was  especially  noticeable. 
The  bracts  of  this  variety  are  pink  and 


it  is  new  to  this  locality.  Other  Inter- 
esting exhibits  were  some  magnificent 
lily  of  the  valley  from  the  Meillez  Her- 
ticultural  Co.,  of  Springfield,  who  were 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  of 
merit  for  superior  culture:  Japanese 
lily  of  the  valley,  convallaria  prolifl- 
cans,  from  Carl  Jurgens,  of  Newport, 
R.  I.,  who  received  a  silver  medal; 
gloxinias  from  Charles  H.  Souther;  cut 
flowers  from  James  Comley,  and  Mrs. 
E.  M.  GUI  and  several  collections  of 
native  flowers. 


Orchid  Notes. 

Messrs.  Hurrell  and  Lager,  Summit, 
N.  J.,  have  just  received  an  importa- 
tion of  108  cases  of  Cattleya  Trianae  in 
excellent  condition.  Mr.  John  Lager, 
the  collector  for  this  consignment,  Is 
expected  to  arrive  home  soon. 

Adolph  Sachse,  Newtown,  L.  I.,  hai 
Just  received  a  consignment  of  Cattleya 
labiata  In  splendid  condition.  Owing 
to  a  tropical  fever,  as  malignant  as 
yellow  fever,  which  almost  decimated 
the  population  of  the  district  where  C. 
labiata  is  obtained,  collecting  was  very 
much  hindered. 

Cattleya  Mossiae.  C.  Gaskelliana  and 
Laelia  purpurata  form  the  bulk  of  the 
marketable  flowers  at  the  present  time 
in  New  York  City,  the  first  named  Catt- 
leya being  the  most  abundant.  Prices 
vary  at  wholesale  from  $25  to  $40  per 
100  blooms.  Cypripedlum  Lawrence- 
anum  sells  at  910  to  915  per  100  blooms. 


Pacts. 

A  newspaper  without  enemies  is  scarcely 
deserving  of  friends.  The  vicious  and  law- 
leas  never  like  a  bold,  fearless  newspaper, 
and  every  self-respecting  publisher  should 
be  proud  of  their  enmity.  There  are  other 
newspaper  foes,  however,  who  are  far  mort 
troublesome,  and,  consequently,  more  to  be 
feared.  First  and  foremost  is  the  man  who 
owes  a  newspaper  an  honest  debt  and  will 
not  pay  it.  Then  there  is  the  ambitious 
mortal  who  wants  an  office  and  compiatss 
because  the  newspaper  cannot  consisteatly 
champion  his  cause;  he  fk  pretty  likely  to 
become  an  enemy.  The  man  who  wants  to 
shape  the  policy  of  a  paper  and  is  not  al- 
lowed to  do  so.  is  a  sure  en  em  v.  Bat  the 
meanest  man  of  all  is  the  man  whom  a  news* 
paper  has  befriended,  and  who  deliberately 
condemns  the  sheet  after  securing  from  it 
all  the  assistance  he  possibly  can.  The 
newspaper  can  to  some  extent  respect  an 
open  and  avowed  enemy,  but  an  ingrate, 
under  any  circumstances,  is  beneath  con- 
tempt.—Press  and  Printer. 


An  Eloquent  Testimonial. 

The  business  of  collecting  subscrip- 
tions is  frequently  enlivened  by  the 
spontaneous  expressions  of  grood  will 
from  our  constituents.  Here,  for  ex- 
ample, is  one:  "Please  find  check  for 
95  for  five  years'  subscription."  One 
does  not  usually  pay  so  far  ahead  for 
a  publication  and  when  such  a  thing  is 
done  it  can  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
full  satisfaction  with  what  is  being 
served  up. 


I  have  intended  for  some  time  to 
write  you  that  I  received  the  premium 
chrysanthemums  in  splendid  condition, 
and  they  are  now  growing  nicely. 
Many  thanks  for  them.— MISS  C.  S.  B., 
Mobile,  Ala. 


16  TO  I  leim. 

An  Illinois  farmer  writes  for  an  a^noy  for  ear 
fence.  Has  bed  some  in  use  several  years  and  tus 
next  nelgbbor  has  a  roffula/ object  lesson.  hsTiiica» 
less  than  nlxteea  different  styles  of  wire  fewe 
on  h  i  s  farm  After  testUig  and  comparinir  fOr  yesis» 
be  declares  tbe  Paire  leads  them  all 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  MidL 
ICentton  AnerAoaa  Gardening  nrlieii  you  vriia 
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Questions  Answered. 

This  is  a  Boreatt  of  Information,  to  which 
sab6cribers  can  apply  treely  for  advice  on 
anv  and  all  subjects  in  the  field  of  horti- 
cttftnre. 

In  order  to  lessen  labor,  and  that  the 
Editor  and  his  friends  may  understand 
each  other,  the  following  rules  must  be 
observed: 

Bales  for  Coxrespoiidente. 

Qaestions  must  be  concise,  plainly  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed 
Inquiry  Department,  American  Oardem- 
UCG,  P.  O.  Box  Z697,  New  York  City. 

Letters  appertaining  to  subscriptions,  or 
other  business  matters,  should  be  directed 
separately ;  otherwise  delay  may  follow. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  fs  re- 
quired, in  addition  to  a  nom  de  plume.  Vse  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper,  not  a  scrap,  for  each 
question.  Questions  will  be  attended  to  with- 
out delay.  If  by  mistake  a  query  fails  to  be 
saswerea,  it  ahonld  be  repeated. 

Specimens  of  plants  for  identification  must 
be  ample ;  mere  scraps  will  not  do,  and  no 
notice  can  be  taken  of  such. 

Questions  relating  to  insects  or  diseased 
plants  should  always  be  accompanied  by  speci- 
mens, packed  in  a  tin  box,  and  forwarded  At 
letter  postage.    Always  send  a  liberal  sample. 

Conditions  and  soils  vary  so  infinitely  that 
we  would  be  pleased  to  have  our  correspond- 
ents describe  theirs. 

Correspondents  referring  to  articles  which 
have  appeared   in   American    Gardening 
should  mention  page  and  date  of  issue. 
eWe  cannot  promise  to  comply  with  requests 
to  answer  by  mail.  '^ 

•%  W*  ammot  undertake  to  reply  by  matl 


Asparagus  Tennlsalmns. 

Is  there  any  firm  from  which  I  can  ob- 
tain Asparagus  tenulsslmus?  What  spe- 
cies of  asparagus  Is  propagated  by  cut- 
tlng8?-A.  B.  C.,  8.  C. 

Decorative  asparagus  of  any  kind  can 
be  obtained  from  many  of  the  dealers  in 
plants  who  advertise  in  our  pages.  It 
would  be  Invidious  to  mention  names 
here.  Asparagus  tenuisslmus,  A.  Spren- 
gerll  and  several  others  can  be  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  but  with  the  first- 
named  kind  as  also  A.  plumosus.  the 
quickest  and  best  method  is  to  raise 
young  stock  from  seed  or  by  division  of 
the  roots. 

The  SIse  of  Asparagus  Bunch. 

How  many  stalks  of  asparagus  to  the 
bunch?-J.  M.  FIELD,  N.  C. 

A  bundle  of  asparagus  in  this  market 
is  expected  to  weigh  three  pounds;  no  re- 
gard is  paid"  to  the  number  of  stalks.  No. 
1,  high-grade  stock,  may  have  only  twen- 
ty stalks,  while  No.  2  and  culls  may  have 
forty  or  fifty  to  the  bundle,  yet  In  size 
and  weight  they  will  toe  uniformly  from 
2*4  to  3  pounds. 

Balslag  Geraniums  and  Fitnsles. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  In  your  next 
Issue  how  to  grow,  in  pots  in  house,  ge- 
raniums from  seed,  and  also  how  to  prop- 
agate from  slips,  and  the  s£tme  about 
growing  pansies  from  seed?  What  time 
would  you  plant  pansy  seed  to  set  plants 
out  early  In  spring:  also  seed  of  geran- 
iums to  set  out  plants  about  May  1?— 
CHAS.  H.  STRINGER,  Pa. 

To  raise  geraniums  from  seed  use  a 
light  soil  made  up  largely  of  leaf  mold; 
barely  cover  the  seed  with  soil.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  cuttings  may  be  root- 
ed anywhere  out  of  doors,  in  frames,  or 
In  windows.  Sow  pansy  seed  in  August 
or  September  in  cold  frames  and  protect 
slightly  during  the  winter  to  get  good  re- 
Bufts  in  early  spring. 

Moving  a  Clematis. 

Can  old  vines  of  Clematis  panlculata 
be  safely  moved  about  the  first  of  June?— 
J.  H.  C.  N.  J. 

To  move  an  old-established  plant  of 
Clematis  panlculata  Is  risky,  unless  it 
can  be  very  carefully  and  quickly  done 
without  much  disturbance  of  the  roots, 
and  after  that  carefully  watered  until 
established  again,  that  is,  assuming  that 
the  plant  is  already  in  active  growth. 
Should  it  not  have  broken  yet,  of  course  it 
would  be  all  right  to  move  it. 

Crimson  Clover  as  Forage 

I  have  about  six  acres  of  crimson  clover, 
which  seed  I  put  in  last  September.  I 
was  driven  to  sowing  then  owing  to  all 
other  crops  having  been  eaten  up  by 
grasshoppers  and  caterpillars.  All  the 
crimson  clover  grew  and  wintered  well, 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Chrysanthemums. 

Cuttlnifa.— Those  for  six-inch  pots 
may  now  be  rooted,  using  such  varie- 
ties as  experience  teaches  will  be  most 
useful  for  the  purpose  you  intend  them ; 
the  weaker  growers  are  better  off  in  a 
bench.  Olympus,  as  a  type,  with  Its 
long,  thin  stem,  is  comparatively  use- 
less for  pot  work.  What  are  needed 
for  pot  plants  are  kinds  that  will  stand 
up  alone,  strong  and  robust;  Minerva, 
for  example.  If  growing  for  exhibiting 
in  a  special  class,  of  couree  use  exhibi- 
tion varieties,  and  the  list  of  such  given 
in  this  paper  last  fall  could  not  be 
much  improved  on.  Just  as  soon  as 
they  are  rooted  pot  up  into  2% -inch 
pots  and  from  that  to  the  six-inch,  with 
as  little  check  as  possible.  The  least 
neglect  means  Iobb  of  foliage. 

Insecta  are  waking  up  to  a  sense  of 
their  importance,  and  that  little  yel- 
lowish-white moth  Is  thus  early  getting 
in  its  fine  work  by  depositing  its  larvae 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  Be 
watchful  and  clean  them  out  before 
they  clean  you  out,  for  their  appetite  is 
tremendous. 

l«lidew_There  is  little  excuse  for 
mildew  on  plants.  The  only  variety  I 
ever  saw  troubled  with  it  was  Golden 
Wedding,  which  was  growing  in  the 
shade,  and  a  little  sulphur  soon  re- 
lieved the  trouble. 

Don't  let  plajits  ran  np  long  and 
spindly.  How  often.  In  going  around, 
does  one  run  across  a  batch  of  plants 
Jammed  in  close  together  and  calling 
to  mind  the  poet's  words,  "Linked 
sweetness  long-drawn  out."  Not  so 
sweet  perhaps,  but  drawn  out  long 
enough  In  all  conscience! 

€«▼«  Room— <}|ve  your  plants  lots  of 
room  and  a  decent  show.  They  will 
pay  for  it  In  the  fall. 

Bternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  a 
good  chrysanthemum.  Good  flowers 
were  never  yet  obtained  from  plants 
that  had  been  neglected  half  the  sum- 
mer. 


AiralBst  Free  Seeda—Secretary  Has- 
tings, of  the  Florida  State  Horticul- 
tural Society,  has  forwarded  us  a  copy 
of  a  resolution  passed  by  that  society 
condemning  the  free  distribution  of 
seeds  by  the  government,  as  now  con- 
ducted, and  recommending  that  Con- 
gressmen use  their  efforts  to  have  the 
appropriation  now  made  for  this  pur- 
pose applied  to  the  scientific  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  in- 
vestigating diseases  and  Insect  enemies 
of  plants  grown  for  commercial  pur- 
poses throughout  the  United  States. 

We  heartily  recommend  the  action  of 
the  Florida  State  Horticultural  Society 
to  other  State  societies  and  trust  they 
may  see  it  to  their  advantage  to  go  and 
do  likewise.  In  no  better  way  could 
the  voice  and  sentiment  of  the  promi- 
nent horticulturists  of  the  country  be 
presented  to  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gressmen and  the  utter  uselessness  and 
undesirability  of  the  free-seed  scheme, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  culvitators,  be 
laid  before  our  law  makers. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  ) 
Lucas  County.  f 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is 
the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J. 
Cheney  &  Co.,  doing  business  in  the  City  of 
Toledo,  County  and  State  aforesaid,  and 
that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE 
HUNDRED  DOLLARS  foreach  and  every 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  the 
use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  Dec,  A.D.   1886. 

\  seIl.  \  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

t  ^^   '  Notary  Public. 

Hairs  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally 
and  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  Send  for  testi- 
monials, free 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
I^*  Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


Situations  Wanted. 

AdTertisements  will  be  Inaerted  nuder  this  head- 
ing at  ONE  CEirr  per  wobd  each  Inaei  tlon,  payable 
In  advance.  The  address  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  No  advenlsement  Inserted  for 
less  than  fifteen  cents  per  Insertion: 

QARDENER,  Position  wanted  by  a  thoroughly 
^  practical  man  of  life  experience  in  all  branches, 
character  open  to  closest  Investigation,  married, 
English.  12  years  aroond  New  York  and  Boston.  No 
objection  to  go  South  or  elsewhere.  Address,  Pal- 
mer, S8  Gardiner  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TIT  ANTED,  a  private  situation  for  my  thoroughly 
**  experienced  all  round  gardener;  especially 
good  rose  grower,  also  good  with  palms,  ferns, 
orchids,  and  vegetables  under  glass;  very  highly 
recommended,  temperate,  moderate  wages,  20 years* 
experience,  12  years  around  New  York  and  Boston; 
married,  EnglUb,  one  baby.  Address  G.  H. 
Perkins.  East  Avenue,  Rochesu-r,  N.  Y. 


Ty ANTED,  a  situation,  by  a  gardener  of  large 
* '  practical  experience  In  grapes  and  peach  grow- 
ing under  glass;  palms,  greenhouse  roses,  chrysan- 
themums,  cut  flowers,  bedding  plants;  lawns,  roads, 
and  pleasure  grounds:  vegetable  and  fruit  gardens; 
building  and  heating  of  greenhouses;  steam  and  hot 
water  heating;  the  grading  and  making  of  roads, 
and  thorough  drainage.  Credentials  and  references 
first-claw,  six  years  in  last  place,  married,  no  family. 
Address  W.  C  Hood,  care  Vaughan's  Seed  Store, 
84  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


FOR  SALE. 

Advertisements  not  to  exceed  eighty  words  will 
be  Inserted  under  this  heading  at  two  cvkts  psb 
WORD  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

The  address  will  be  charged  as  part  of  the  advt., 
and  each  initial,  or  a  numoer,  counts  as  one  word. 
No  cuts  or  display  type  allowed. 

eXTLfiSBOSCH  BROS.,  bulbs  and  pUnts,  Sngle- 
woed,y.J. 

PELERY  PLANTS.  See  our  ad.  in  this  issue. 
^    Klrkwood  Celery  Co. ,  Kirk  wood ,  Ohio. 

TRANSPLAVTED  P4NSY  plantK.  mUed  colors, 

^    $1 00  per  100;  $3.00  per  600.    F.  D.  Rogers,  Hon- 

son,  Mass. 

■if  ' 

/2LA8S  at  wholeaale,  rock  bottom  prices.     Also 

^^    paint  for  greenhouses.    The  Reed  Glass  A'Palnt 

Co.,  456  W.  Broadway,  New  York 

pALIFORNIA  PRIVET  make theflnest ornamental 
^  hedge  and  are  perfectly  hardy.  Strong  plants 
one  to  three  dollars  per  hundred.  Atlantic  Coast 
Nursery,  James  H.  Cornell,  Proprietor,  606  4th  Ave., 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Reference  1st  National  Bank 
of  Asbury  Park. 

XIAWKEYE— I  have  secured  from  the  Inventor 
^^  the  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  the  Hawkeve 
Strawberry  Runner  Cutter.  I  believe  It  to  be  the 
best  tool  made  for  this  pnipose.  It  Is  light,  strong, 
durable  and  cheap.  By  express,  prepaid,  91 80.  Ad- 
dress Allen  D.  Manwell,  Box  686,  vlnion,  Iowa. 

I  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  consultations,  pluii^ 
^  superintendence,  plants,  labor,  etc,  supplied  for 
work  as  wanted.  fiM  original  designs  for  resldenosa^ 
gardsna.  parka,  etc.,  ready  for  inspection.  Com- 
Bunlcatlons  solicited  from  those  wbo  rs<iulrs  Xbm 
value  of  land  or  residence  developed  with  praetleal 
economy.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  160T, 
New  York  City 

lEI  eiEITIOK  II  FLOWERS. 

If  you  want  to  know  about  them  send 
to  cts.  for  Mra.  TheodosU  B.  Shepherd's 

N«w  Cat«l09u««f  Rar«afid  B^aotlftel 
Fl«w«rs. 


Many  New  Begenlaa,  New  €••■■••• 
Kare  Cacti*  etc.  not  offered  by  others. 


V«fitui«-by-th«-8««,    -     California. 

Mention  Amwicaa  G^rdmlng  wbm  you  writs. 

Fresh  lmporte;d,  well  leaved  and  fresh  looking 
plants  of 

CATTLEYA    LABIATA 

at  $18.00  per  dos.:  or  $125  per  ICO. 
Orders  booked  for  Cattleya  Momiifle. 

ADOLF  A.  SACHSE,  •"*"  ^srij;;... 

(Etiate  Forfltarman)      Newtown.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Mentlott  American  OardmilBg  when  yon  write. 

METAL  WHEELS 

all  sizes  and  varieties,  to  fit  any 
axle.   TheylaatforeTer,  Either 
direct  or  stagger  spoke.    Can't 
breakdown;  cant  dryont-  do 
ircMttinff  of  tires.  Good  in  dry  weather 
as  in  wet  weather.  Send  for  cataloK& 
prices.  ELEOTRIO  WHEEL  Clli, 
W      QUINCY  -  ILLINOIS. 
ICsiitlon  Ajnerieaa  Oardealnff  when  yon  witte. 
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Self-rpgnUtinff.  Catalogiie  free 
SIIVGER,  OardlBctoB,  O. 


MCUBATORS.  «^^ 

Mention  American  Qardenlng  when  you  write, 
Creenhouse^pfants    FOP   SfllCe 

AddreM  P.  O.  Box  ««ft,    ALBAKT,  K.  Y. 

Harlnff  dicpoMd  of  seTeraJ  of  mj  grreenHouMt  and  the 
renmiiider  beloflr  oTer  crowded,  1  have  decided  to  offer 
for  aaie  the  excen,  ootuAMOng  of  tbe  irreater  portion  and 
the  choicest  Bpecimena  of  my  collection  for  the  past  M 
y*^'?i,*i"*?*'  Hln»ly  or  In  quantities.  They  are  aUwell 
established,  in  Ane  condition,  and  many  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  aiiT  other  collection  in  America. 

A  printed  list  sent  on  application.  Sales  made  at  reason- 
able prices. 

B«     CORMIMO. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

PUNTS  WORTH  BAVINQ. 

AbatlloD  Souvenir  de  Bonn tl  50 

Aralla  papyrlfera '..    2  50 

Chsenostoma  bisplda I  00 

Oyclamen  glganteam ,  2^  In.  pou '.    2  00 

OrevUlea  robusta .'.*.'.'.'.'.'.'.*.'.!'.*.*.    3  CO 

Maranta  bi-color 1  00 

MoBa  Ensete,  5,  d,  8  and  12  Inch  poU  from  75c. 
to  95.00  each. 

Strobllanthes  dyerlanns 1  JO 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 

SEAWANHAKA  GREENHOUSES, 
P.  0.  Box  34.  Oytttr  Bay,  N.  Y. 

James  C  Clark,  Supt.  Wm.  L.  Swan,  Prop. 

Mention  American  Gardening  -when  you  write. 

Offer  No.   61. 

Sent,  Pottpald,  for  only  one  NEW  Subscription  at  $1. 

TEN    FINE 


HEIEST,  EiRUEST,  BEST. 


Mm.    Higglnbotluim.    Best   of  all   Ostrich 

Plumes. 
01orl»n».  The  pretty  twisted  petalled  yellow. 
Marie  I.oiilee.    A  grand  white. 
Pitoher  find  M anda.   A  variety  of  two  colors. 
Kate  Brown.  Earliest  and  best  for  the  garden. 
Pres.  Smith.    A  robuot  pink. 
Silver  Cloud.    Pale  salmon.         . 
O.  W.  Chtlds.    Flnent  of  tbe  reds. 
Major  Ronnalfon.    The  begt  yellow. 
Mrs.  Henry  Boblnaon.     The  queen  of  all 

the  whites. 

Amongst  all  the  wealth  of  Flora's  boun- 
tiful ^tore,  and  the  wonderful  offers  by  the 
various  growers  who  have  contributed  to 
our  rich  and  varied  premium  list,  there 
will  be  found  none  more  enticing  nor  more 
valuable  than  the  above.  Requiring  but 
a  minimum  of  care  in  warm  localities  and 
slight  protection  to  mature  In  more  severe 
climate,  and  rewarding  tbe  cultivator  with, 
a  wealth  of  bloom  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  the  other  glories  of  the  garden  are 
fast  disappearing,  what  flower  lover  would 
isnore  the  claim  of  the  Chrysanthemum  ? 
And  where,  we  ask,  will  you  find  a 
duplicate  of  this  wonderful  offer  ?  This 
collection  comprises  several  different  types, 
incurved,  reflezed,  early,  late,  ostrich 
plume,  variegated,  as  well  as  a  representa- 
tion of  all  colors. 

AMERICAN  GARDENING,  P.O.  Box  1697,  N.Y. 


(Concluded  from  page  41s.) 
with  the  result  that  I  have  now  a  line 
head  growth  of  about  twenty  inches,  and 
it  is  all  in  full  flower.  The  thing  that 
bothers  me  now  is  when  I  ought  to  cut 
the  crop  for  feed  purposes.  Can  you  help 
me  7-PENNS  YLVANIA. 

Crimson  clover  needs  to  be  cut  for  feed 
purposes  while  the  flowering  head  is  in  a 
half-ripened  condition,  or  to  be  more 
plain,  cut  while  half  the  scarlet  color 
is  still  on  and  the  lower  half  Just  faded. 
Cure  under  hay  caps.  Cutting  was  gen- 
eral last  week. 

Plants  Named. 

(To  E.  L.  PARKER)— Phlox  divarlcata. 

(To  G.  M.  STRATTON)— Send  specimen 
when  in  flower;  one  sent  was  In  bud. 

(To  ANDREW  C.  TODD)— Ipomaea  sp.; 
probably  I,  Mlchauxii;  will  sow  the  seed 
and  report  later. 

Borers  In  Ash  Trees. 

The  ash  trees  in  this  vicinity  are  being 
destroyed  by  a  worm  that  bores  into  the 
trunk  near  the  ground  and  sometimes 
higher  up  on  the  trunk.  Can  you  advise 
me  what  will  kill  them,  and  what  will 
prevent  their  working  in  the  future.— F. 
B.   GRIMSHAW. 

It  is  impossible  from  the  above  descrip- 
tion for  us  to  tell  what  the  insect  is  that 
is  responsible  for  the  injury  to  the  ash 
tree.  There  are  many  borers  that  work 
in  the  ash  and  as  their  life  histories  vary 
and  the  remedies  diflfer  for  various  indi- 
viduals, it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
have  specimens  of  the  larvae  or  worm, 
and,  if  possible,  a  sample  of  their  work. 
If  our  correspondent  will  forward  the  ma- 
terial it  will  give  us  pleasure  to  make 
further  investigation  and  report  through 
these  columns.— W.  G.  J. 

Rhododendrons. 

(To  J.  L.  E.)  After  the  blooms  have 
faded  it  is  well  to  pick  off  the  seed  pods 
as  suggested,  and  then  apply  water  co- 
piously to  the  roots,  so  as  to  make  good 
growth  on  which  to  flower  next  year. 
Protecting  Fig  Wood 

Is  there  any  way  that  I  can  protect  my 
flfiT  bushes  so  as  to  keep  the  old  wood 
from  dying  down  in  winter?— GREEN 
FARMER. 

Wood  can  be  saved  by  bringing  down 
and  burying  under  the  soil.  But  a  bet- 
ter plan  is  to  cover  with  a  good,  thick 
straw  thatch. 

Borers  In  Cucambers. 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  borer  that 
attacks  cucumbers,  early  squashes  and 
musk  melons?— H.  V.  B.,  Ormond,  Fla. 

The  insect  responsible  for  the  Injury  to 
our  correspondent's  cucumbers  is  what  Is 
commonly  known  as  the  squash  borer 
(Melittia  soto).  The  adult  or  parent  in- 
sect is  a  moth  with  opaque  greenish  fore- 
wings  with  the  hind  legs  tufted  with 
black  and  orange,  giving  the  insect  a 
characteristic  appearance  different  from 
any  other  common  species.  It  lays  Its 
eggs  usually  on  the  vine  Just  at  the  sui- 
face  of  the  ground,  but  on  light  soils, 
very  often  below  the  surface.  It  may 
lay  them,  however,  at  any  place  on  the 
leaf  stalk  or  often  on  the  leaf  itself.  The 
larvae  hatching  from  these  eggs  bo:e  into 
the  vine  and  cause  the  damage.  They  do 
the  greater  amount  of  injury,  however, 
not  by  eating  but  by  sucking  the  Juices, 
retarding  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  ul- 
timately destroying  It  completely.  When 
full  grown  in  midsummer  the  larvae  go 
a  short  distance  under  ground  and  form 
cocoons  in  which  they  rest  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  In  the  South,  especially 
Florida,  It  Is  quite  likely  that  there  are 
two  broods  of  this  insect,  one  appearing 
about  midsummer. 

There  is  no  known  satisfactory  remedy 
for  the  suppression  of  this  pest  early  in 
the  spring.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
where  squashes  are  raised  on  a  large 
scale  they  may  be  entrapped  by  an 
early  summer  variety,  preferably  the 
crooked  necks.  These  grow  rapidly  and 
the  moths  deposit  their  eggs  upon  them. 
The  plants  as  a  rule  continue  to  do  well 
even  after  the  young  are  at  work  and 
maturing  an  early  crop  of  fruit.  The  lat- 
ter varieties  may  then  be  planted  after 
the  summer  or  early  varieties  are  well 
under  way,  and  by  the  time  they  are  large 
enough  to  attract  the  moths  nearly  all  of 
the  eggs  will  have  been  laid,  and  they  will 
be  practicably  free  from  injuries  from 
this  pest.  As  soon  as  the  late  varieties 
need  the  ground  the  summer  varieties 
should  be  removed  carefully,  roots  and 
all,  and  destroyed.  In  other  words,  the 
summer  squashes  are  to  be  used  as  a  trap 
crop  to  protect  the  Hubbard,  marrowfat 
or  other  late  varieties.  A  vigorous  war- 
fare on  the  first  brood  by  means  of  the 
trap  crops  will  prevent  serious  Injury  to 
the  later  crops  by  the  second  brood.— W. 
G.  JOHNSON. 


producing  a  constant  sense  of  I 
I  security,  ready  for  all  emergency  I 
'  cases  of  sudden  illn^s,  partica-  ] 
I  larly  in  tho  country  home  Ux  ' 
I  away  from  tbe  physician  and  i 
I  the  drug  store  should  be  kept  a  ] 

bottle  of  that  favorite  remedy  ] 


\v^\^^ 


As  a  general  system  renovator  I 
I  it  has  no  equal,  as  it  acts  directly  ] 
i  upon  the  Liver  and  Kidneys.  I 

I  It  is  an  unfailing  remedy  for  J 

BRIGHrS  DISEASE 
URINARY  TROUBLES 
FEMALE  COMPLAINTS 
GENERAL  DEBILITY 
AND  MALARIA. 

'  It  is  apurely  vegetable  com- 

^  pound  and  may  be  taken  into] 
I  the  weakest  stomach  without  any  I 

harmful  results.  Beware  of  I 
I  substitutes.     There   is    nothing  I 

''just   as   good"    as    Wamer*s| 

Safe  Cure. 


...THE  COMPLETE... 

BOOK  CBTfLOOlIE 

We  have  just  issued  the  most  Select  and 
Complete  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Horticnl- 
tural  and  Allied  Subjects,  ever  published 
The  catalogues  of  the  various  book  pub- 
lishers of  this  country  as  well  as  of  Europe, 
have  been  carefully  gone  through,  and  such 
works  taken  therefrom  as  were  considered 
suitable  for  our  patrons. 

This  catalogue  contains  96  pages,  and 
embraces 

...BOOKS  ,or 

The    Lover  of    Plants  and 

Flowers 
The  Fruit  Grower 
The  Nurseryman 
The  Private  Gardener 
The  Marlcet  Gardener 
The  Seedsman 
The  Farmer 
The  Poultry  Keeper 
The  Student  of  BoUny,  En- 
tomology and  Omitnolosy 

and  tbe  Student  of  Nature  In  general.  In  fKt 

BOOKS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

interested  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
rural  economy. 

A  select  clubbing  list  of  periodicals,  home 
and  foreign,  is  also  furnished,  throush  whicb 
a  considerable  saving  may  be  effected  10 
their  purchase. 

This  handy  catalogue  will  be  sent  on 
application,  accompanied  by  a  two-cent 
stamp.    Address 

A.T.DEUUREPTQ.MBra8.II.Ui 

P«  O.  Box  1607f  New  York. 


June  5.  1897. 
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Catalogues  Received. 

IReud^rs  are  requested  to  mention  American 
OARDsmiCG  when  writing' fbr  catalogues  notea 
Affrr.  Tkey  are  sent  free  to  our  reacts  except 
wMen  otherwise  stated,^ 

C.  Cam ERER,  Madison,  Ind.— Vioeless  SwMt 
Potatoes. 

R.  H.  James,  St.  George's,  Bermnda.— Price 
List  of  bulbs,  etc. 

Wood  Bros..  Pishkill,  N.  Y.— Trade  List  of 
Miscellaneous  Plants. 

Max  Deecen,  Kostrlts,  Germany. —Cata- 
loiToe  oC  Roses,  Gladioli,  etc. 

D.  B.  Long,  Buffalo.— Price  List  of  Rooted 
Cuttings,  Planting  Stock,  etc. 

Fred  a.  Dimoxd,  East  Comer,  Mass.— Price 
List  of  Seeds.  Strawberry  Plants,  etc. 

Hbxry  p.  Michbll,  Philadelphia.  —  Price 
List  of  Bulbs  and  Plorists'  Requisites. 

D.  Hill  Dundee,  111.— Catalogue  of  Bver- 
CreeQSi  Ornamentals,  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 

The  Scabcura  Dip  Co.,  Chicago,  111.— Cir- 
cular regarding  '*  Nikoteen  '*  and  its  use. 

B.  C.  Hargadine.  Pelton,  Del— Spring 
Price  List  of  Vegetable  and  other  Plants. 

Tos.  BArtCROFT  A  Son,  Cedar  Palls,  la.— 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  PlanU. 

JOHN  G.  Heinl,  Terre  Haute,  Ind— Cata- 
logrue  of  Plants,  Cut  Flowers,  Designs,  etc. 

H.  Cannlll  &  SONS,  Swanley.  Kent.-r Illus- 
trated and  Complete  Flora i  Guide  of  Plants. 

J.  Blaauw  &  Co.,  Boskoop.  Holland.— Gen- 
eral Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Wm.  T.  Hesser,  Plattsmouth,  Neb.— Whole- 
sale Price  List  of  Palms  and  other  Decorative 
Stock. 

The  Michigan  Wild  Flower  Co  ,  Roches- 
ter, Mich.— Wholesale  Price  List  of  Wild 
Flowers. 

W.  ATLEE  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.— 
Manual  of  Thoroughbred  Live  Stockand  Fancy 
Poultry. 

P.  J  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga  —Circular  in 
regard  to  Everbearing  Peach,  and  other  fruit 
and  nursery  trees. 

Van  Pkuissen-Kersbergen,  Roskoop  (Rep- 
resented by  Louis  Van  Koert,  Boston)  —Trade 
List  of  Dutch  Plants. 


Thomas  S.  Wars,  Tottenham.  London.— 
Catalogue  of  New  and  Other  Dahlias  and 
Begonias,  etc.    Illustrated. 

W.  ATLEE  Burpee  &  Co..  Philadelphia.— 
Catalogue  of  Collies,  with  very  useful  informa- 
tion as  to  training,  treatment,  etc. 

Southern  California  acclimatizing  As- 
sociation, Santa  Barbara,  Cal.— General  Cata- 
logue and  Garden  Guide  for  the  South  ;  con- 
tains descriptions,  degree  of  hardiness,  and 
hints  on  cultivation  of  some  x  500  plants : 
divided  into  sections,  with  special  tables  01 
plants  suited  for  dry  countries,  the  coast,  and 
other  useful  information,  rendering  the  cata- 
logue very  valuable  as  a  rererence  book.  An 
especial  feature  is  the  correctness  of  the 
nomenclature. 


A  Home-Made  Weeder  and  Qar- 
den  Trowel. 

The  illustration  shows  a  handy  imple- 
ment that  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  but  a 
few  cents.  Get  a  tinsmith  to  cut  the 
triangular  blade  from  a  stout  piece  of 


Fig.  zao.— Home  Made  Troweu 

galvanized  sheet  iron.  He  can  cut  out 
the  coarse  saw  teeth  with  his  heavy 
shears.  Take  an  old  hardwood  handle 
broken  from  some  other  implement,  fit 
it  and  rivet  it  to  the  flat  blade.  One  can 
work  ic  around  plants  with  the  long 
point,  and  with  a  slashing  cut  of  the  saw 
toeth  side  destroy  hundreds  of  weeds  at 
a  stroke— if  the  weeds  are  unfortunately 
so  thick ! 


Canna  Italia. 


Herewith  I  send  photographs  of  Can- 
na Italia.  These  plants  were  purchased 
of  Blanc  &  Co.  last  fall  and  have  been 
kept  In  the  cool  houses  during  the  win- 
ter. As  the  photographs  show,  it  makes 
a  fine  greenhouse  specimen;  It  Is  very 
majestic  and  approaches  the  dwarf 
Bananas  in  the  size  and  coloring:  of  its 
leaves.  The  plant  measures  full  five 
feet  high;  the  four  largest  leaves  are 
two  feet  loner  and  ten  inches  wide.  The 
flowers  are  delicate  and  orchid-like  and 
very  large,  the  best  measuring  four 
Inches  across.  As  a  greenhouse  plant  it 
is  certainly  a  success.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  delicacy  of  the  plants  would 
make  them  liable  to  Injury  in  out -door 
culture,  especially  in  exposed  places. 
The  petals  of  cannas  wither  very  soon 
after  opening  and  the  delicate  texture 
of  them  in  this  already  famous  variety 
may  be  a  disadvantage  unworthy  seri- 
ous consideration.— W.  W.  ROWLEE, 
Cornell  University. 

The  photographs  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Rowlee  showed  a  strong,  large-sized 
plant  with  Ave  fully-expanded  flowers 
on  the  spike.  As  mentioned  by  our 
correspondent,  the  lack  of  texture  in 
the  bloom  is  fully  compensated  for  by 
the  other  excellent  qualities  of  the 
flower  and  plant. 


Lima    Beana    In    California— There 

are  3,000  acres  less  land  devoted  to  lima 
beans  In  Ventura,  the  principal  bean- 
growing  county  of  California,  than  last 
year.  Farmers  say  that  sugar  beets 
pay  better  than  beans  and  are  growing 
the  former  on  land  heretofore  used  for 
beans.  It  is  claimed  the  three  counties 
of  Santa  Barbara,  Ventura  and  San 
Luis  Obispo  can  supply  all  the  beans 
and  mustard  demanded  in  the  United 
States. 


HOW'S   THIS    FOR    A    PREMIUM?. 


TO  OBTAIN  THIS  DICTIONARY 

■  ■■I      lltataaBB 

TIse  above  desorlbed  set  of  Four  Mag- 
nlllooDt  Voimnet  will  be  flven,  freo,  as  a 
pramiimi,  for  80  subscriptions  to  An&erlcam 
Qnrdonlntr  at  91.00  each.  To  those  who 
dooire  to  obtain  this  Work  without  delay,  we 
offor  this  equitable  arraDirement:  If  you  will 
faithfully  oarnp  out,  to  the  best  of  your  en- 
deavors, the  following  a^rreement,  we  will  at 
oneo  forward  you  the  four  volumea,  express 
paid*  on  receipt  of  914  in  cash,  givlDg  you 
three  months  Id  which  to  send  us  sixteen  sub- 
oorlptions,  at  $1.00  each,  to  complete  the  pay* 
ment.  A  receipt  in  full  will  then  be  sent  you« 
tout  naturally  rou  will  want  to  earn  back  your 
lint  payment  to  us  of  $14.00,  and  this  you  can 
aooompllsh  by  ooDtlnuln?  to  solicit  subsorip- 
tlons  until  you  have  taken  fourteen  more  at 
9L0aeacli«  the  names  as  reoeived  to  be  sent  to 
no  to  be  Dlaoed  on  our  mailing  list,  and  the 
($u.r~  ""  "^ '    " 


mooey  ($11.00)  to  be  retained  by  you«  as  ool- 
leetod.  to  make  good  the  lint  f  liOO  paid  ua 
We  give  you  three  months  more  In  which  to  do 
this.  In  this  way  you  send  us  in  all  ^.00  and 
to  tabsoriptions,  and  obtain,  absolutely  free, 
this  perfect  series  of  four  unparalleled  vol- 
umes, embraeing  all  that  la  necessary  to  know 
In  the  literature  of  Horticulture.  Address  all 
orden  and  oorrespondenoe  to 


niCnONARY  OF  RARDENIHG 

A  Practical  EncyclopaBdia  of  Horticultiire. 

eT\  MATBUBS  AND  GABDBNBRS  have  long  ezpeitonoed  the  want  of  a  full  and  reliable 
Lmk  book  of  reference  to  which  they  could  turn  with  oonfidenoe  for  an  accurate 
\\    tfeacrlption  of  any  plant  of  bortlcnltnral  '▼alne*  and  practical 

J        Instruction  In  Its  cnltlTatlon.    Th j  Dictionary  of  Oardenln|r  is  the 

most  complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published,  as  it  gives  full  information  about  all  Flowering 
and  Foliage  Plants  for  the  Open  Garden,  Ferns,  Psims,  Orchids,  Cacti  and  other  Succulent, 
Oreenhouse  and  Stove  subjects.  Bulbs,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Fruit,  Herbs  and  Vegetables,  as  well  as 
oarticulars  of  the  various  Garden  Structures  and  Implements. 

This  unique  and  exhaustive  work  has  bad  neither  labor  nor  money  spared  upon  Its 
production,  and  having  bad  the  enormous  advantage  of  being  edited  by  such  a  thoroughly 
competent— practical  as  well  as  soientlflo-Hiuthority  as  Mr.  GaoRoa  Nicholson,  Curator  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  Kew,  England,  assisted  by  the  most  eminent  Botanists  ano 
Cultivators,  its  accuracy,  both  Scientiflo  and  Ckiltural,  can  be  relied  on— a  point  of  the  utmost 
Importance  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  That  this  is  the  fact  will  at  once  be  recognised  when 
It  Is  stated  that  such  world-renowned  men  as  Sir  Jobbph  Hookbr,  Professor  w.  H.  Trahh 
Professor  Ouvaa,  Dr.  M.  T.  Mastbrs,  Rev.  Pbrot  W.  Mtlks,  J.  G.  Baker,  William 
BornNQ  HmsLBT,  John  Garbnit,  Wxi<liajc  Wazson,  Jamss  Vbitoh,  Pxtbr  Barb,  ko^ 
have  contributed  to  perfect  the  work. 

The  Practical  Information  and  Botanical  Classifloation  have  been  brought 'down  to  the 

S resent  date,  and  in  all  respects  the  Dictionary  of  Oanlenlnar  has  been  made  the 
tandard  Work  on  Horticulture  in  all  its  branches,  from  the  growing  of  the  hardiest  Plants 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  most  delicate  EzoUos. 

A  most  Important  part  of  the  work  is  that  relating  to  Insect  Pests  and  Fungoid  DIseasesf 
both  these  subjects  are  treated  very  fully,  and  more  reliable  information  ooncernlng  their 
cause  and  cure  wlU  be  found  here  than  in  any  other  book. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  the  Dictionary  of  Oardenlnar  is  arranged  alpha- 
betically, the  Species  and  Varieties  of  the  plants  described  beiugplaoed  alphabetically  under 
their  (Genera.  Under  the  name  of  the  Genus  will  be  found  the  I>erivation  of  its  name,  tho 
English  name.  Synonyms,  Order,  General  Description  and  Cultural  Directions,  Including 
Methods  of  Propagation.  Then  follow.  In  alphabetical  order,  the  Species  and  varieties  of 
garden  value,  description  of  their  Flowers  and  Leaves.  Time  of  Flowering,  Height  and 
particulars  of  any  Special  Treatment  required ;  and  the  best  and  most  distinct  of  the  sorts 
oesoribed  are  speoiaAy  pointed  out. 

The  number  and  beauty  of  the  Illustrations  In  the  Dictionary  of  Oardenlnv  are 
without  a  parallel  In  any  book  on  Floriculture,  and  are  of  themselves  sufflcient  to  secure  for 
the  work  the  highest  place  in  the  Literature  of  the  Garden.  More  than  2370  Flrst-Clasa 
Bnffravlnm  are  given  in  the  complete  work,  and  the  Colored  Plates  are  magnificent 
examples  of  Chromo-Lithograpby.  and  are  remarkable  as  much  for  their  correctness  as  for 
the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  their  finisb. 

To  make  the  work  complete  In  every  respect,  a  Supplement  has  been  added,  which,  among 
other  features  of  value,  contains  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  Scientific  Names  of  every 
Plant ;  a  list  of  Genera  and  their  Authors ;  Indices  to  Howeilng  Periods,  Heights  and  Colors 
of  Plants  and  their  Blossoms;  Plants  for  Special  Purposes  and  Positions;  and  indices  to  Ferns, 
tojOaotI,  to  Palms,  to  Orchids,  ^.,  and  other  matter  of  real -utility. 

This  splendid  work,  complete  In  4  volumes,  with  Colored  Plates,  will  be  forwarded,  canlago 
ftree,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  #ao.oOa 

Circular  and  commendation  will  be  mailed  on  application. 

AMERICAN    GARDEItING,  P.  0.*Box  1697,  NEW  YORK. 
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ALl  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


POPULAR    N0TB9    FOR    THB  SUCCESSFUL 
AnATBUR. 


Doable  Petunia  Defender. 

The  double  white  petunia,  it  is 
said,  is  always  more  or  less  scarce. 
Last  year,  as  early  as  April,  the  fringred 
sort  known  as  Defender  was  entirely 
out  of  stock  and  unprocurable.  Its 
originators  say  of  it  that  it  is  un- 
equaled  by  any  one  of  the  more  than 
a  million  other  seedling  petunias 
which  they  have  grown  in  past  years. 
The  small  plant  which  we  now  have  in 
bloom,  apparently  a  delicate  subject, 
shows  a  blossom  about  the  size  of  the 
originator's  cut.  which  is  supposed  to  be 
one- third  the  actual  size  of  the  full- 


Keepin;  Tali  on  Berry  Pickers. 

The  most  practical  as  well  as  the  very 
best  system  that  can  be  devised  for  keep- 
ing track  of  the  quantity  of  berries  pick- 
ed, as  well  as  of  the  amount  due  each 
individual  picker,  is  that  illustrated  here- 
with: 


/             0             \ 

Date 

Strawberry  Grove 

BERRY  PICKBR'S  CARD. 

Name 

MOT  THAnarcHASLC. 

4Qtfc 

4QU. 

491*. 

2«l*. 

IV. 

• 1 

Exact  sin  of  Tally  Card . 

We  famish  these  tags  (manilla  stock). 

to  exact  slse  shown  herewith,  with  your 

nameandaddrvss  printed  thereon,  express 

prepaid,  as  follows,  cash  with  order: 

600 •l.OO 

1000 i.ao 

And  •I.SS  for  each  additional  thousand 
after  first  thousand. 
Punches  Aimlshed  at  50e.  to  75c.  each. 

The  form  of  Tallr  Card  here  submitted  has 
proved  much  superior  to  the  old  method,  and  it 
cannot  be  counterfeited. 

A  stand  holds  say  four  quarts.  When  a 
picker  is  started  to  work,  one  of  these  cards, 
with  the  name  written  on  it,  is  tied  to  the  handle 
of  the  basket.  The  rule  is  that  the  picker  must 
deliver  the  berries  to  the  packer.  When  the 
picker  has  filled  his  four  quarts,  he  must  pass 
by  the  boss  in  charfre  of  the  work  in  the  field, 
who  inspects  the  berries,  and  if  all  right,  tallies 
the  four  quarts  on  his  card,  by  punchins  out 
one  4  qt.  section,  usinir  a  conductor's  punch 
for  this  purpose,  after  which  the  picker  delivers 
the  berries  at  the  packing:  house.  At  noon  all 
pickinf;  baskets  are  delivered  to  the  boss,  who 
has  charge  of  them  until  work  commences  after 
dinner,  when  startinir  them  ty  work,  the  boss 
calls  off  the  name  on  the  cards,  each  one 
receiving:  his  own  basket.  At  quittiner  time 
the  field  bo.«s  takes  cbarffe  of  all  tickets  until 
next  day.  As  soon  as  a  ticket  has  been  tallied 
out  it  is  griven  to  the  owner,  who  keeps  it  until 

Say  day;  the  boss  {riving  credit  for  one  card  to 
le  owner  in  Field  Account  Book. 

A.T.DBLIliBEPTG.ftPUR.CO.I.td. 

ROSE  AND  DUANE  8TS.,  NEW  YORK. 


blown  flower.  As  the  plant  gains 
strengrth,  doubtless  the  blooms  may  be 
largrer  and  finer. 

A  Fern  Window. 

Those  who  are  so  favored  as  to 
have  facilities  for  turning  the  general 
collection  of  plants  outside  cannot  pro- 
vide themselves  and  their  visitors  a 
greater,  a  more  restful,  or  a  more  in- 
structive pleasure  than  by  filling  the 
window  left  vacant  with  a  varied  col- 
lection of  native  ferns.  They  are  very 
easy  to  obtain;  often  a  few  feet  of 
woodland  will  furnish  half  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent sorts,  while  others  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  a  bit  of  forest 
ranging.  If  they  are  not  too  far  distant 
the  best  way  is  to  take  the  pots  and 
transfer  the  plants  directly  to  them, 
filling  them  always  with  leaf  mold.  A 
few  sorts  do  not  transplant  well,  but 
they  are  well  worth  care  and  eflJort. 

Native  Orchids  for  the  Window. 

Those  who  cannot  afford  the  hot- 
house beauties  may  at  least  get  an 
equal  amount  of  experience  and  very 
possibly  an  equal  amount  of  de- 
light in  the  effort  to  grow  our 
own  woodland  beauties.  Among  the 
scores  of  orchids  native  to  this 
country  are  some  surpassingly  beau- 
tiful. The  variation  in  conditions 
between  the  native  woodland  and  the 
window  is  scarcely  greater  than  that 
between  the  ordinary  hothouse  and  the 
window.  The  chances  for  success  will, 
therefore,  seem  to  be  as  good  with  na- 
tive plants  as  with  those  foreigners 
brought  from  the  hothouses.  Our  na- 
tive Cyprlpedium  acaule  is  as  hand- 
some as  any  grown.;  this  is  in  bloom 
now.  Later  there  are  the  crested  and 
fringed  orchids,  the  purple  Calopogon 
(known  specifically  as  The  Beautiful) 
and  the  Qoodyera.  This  last  is  a  hand- 
some plant  as  to  foliage  and  takes  very 
kindly  to  window  culture. 

Filing  Seeds. 

As  between  the  two  methods  of 
treating  horny  8eed&— scalding  and  fil- 
ing— the  latter  may  prove  both  the 
safer  and  the  surer.  Many  large  seeds, 
like  those  of  the  canna,  the  new  Cro- 
tallaria  retusa,  the  new  morning 
glories  may  be  filed  until  the  white 
inner  seed  shows,  the  only  precaution 
necessary  consisting  in  avoidance  of 
the  germ.  They  will  then  germinate  in 
a  very  short  time,  as  moisture  is  thus 
enabled  to  act  upon  them. 

Lloe-free  Sitters. 

If  there  be  one  place  more  than 
another  where  lice  do  congregate  it  is 
on  and  about  the  sitters.  If  these  have 
a  thoroughly  good  dust  box  and  are 
made  to  leave  the  nest  and  use  this 
bath  every  day  they  will  not  suffer  un- 
duly; still  it  is  far  safer  always  to 
make  sure  the  hen  is  comfortable,  by 
giving  her  a  fresh  nest  and  by  dusting 
her  freely.  Fresh  insect  powder  is 
good;  tobacco  dust  is  good  and  much 
cheaper.  The  other  day  we  examined 
a  hen  which  had  been  sitting  for  seven 
consecutive  weeks,  she  having  been 
well  dusted  about  three  times  during 
this  period.  Not  a  louse  was  found. 
But  it  must  be  noted  that  the  premises 
are  always  kept  free  from  lice  by  reg- 
ular care. 

*'The  Best'*  Rnfl  Breeds. 

Which  do  you  consider  the  best 
buff  breed;  the  Rocks,  the  Leghorns  or 
the  Wyandottes?  one  asks.  This  is  a 
question  which  it  Is  rather  dangerous 
to  answer,  as  whichever  breed  is  se- 
lected those  who  vouch  for  the  other 
two  will  arise  with  immediate  protest. 
For  the  general  inquirer,  however,  a 
fair  answer  is  this:  Leave  out  the 
word  buff  entirely  until  you  have  de- 
cided whether  Rock,  Wyandotte  or 
Leghorn,  without  the  buff,  best  meets 
your  needs.  Then  to  the  breed  chosen 
prefix  the  varietal  word  buff  and  your 
hard  problem  is  solved. 

Seedling  Water  LlUes. 

Very  interesting  are  these  tiny 
seedlings,  pushing  up  their  half -inch 
leaves.  These  leaves  are  of  different 
shape  from  the  native  sort  most  com- 


"Pretty 
Piir 

says 

Pretty 
Poll 

She's  just  "poll  parroting." 
There's  no  prettiness  in  pilLs, 
except  on  the  theory  of  "pretty 
is  tnat  pretty  does."  In  that 
case  she's  right. 

Ayer's  Pills 

do  cure  biliousness,  constipation, 
and  all  liver  troubles. 


mon,  being  about  twice  as  long  as  wide. 
The  species  is  known  as  the  Zanzibar 
lily,  and,  as  it  is  said  to  bloom  in  fonr 
months  from  sowing,  under  favorable 
conditions,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  sow 
seed  in  the  hope  of  getting  blooms  thia 
season.  Two  recommended  methods 
have  been  tried  during  the  present 
spring.  The  plan  of  sowing  the  seeds 
in  moss  and  keeping  the  moss  veir 
wet  proved  a  failure,  possibly  because 
sufficient  heat  was  unavailable  so  early 
in  the  season.  The  seeds  sown  later  in 
sand,  kept  well  covered  with  water,  and 
placed  in  a  sunny  window  In  good  heat, 
have  germinated  well  and  are  coming 
on  nicely.  As  both  sowings  were  from 
the  same  packet  this  different  measure 
of  success  was  plainly  not  caused  by 
the  seeds. 

MTRA  V.  NORTS. 


Offer  No.  4B. 


COLLECTION  OF  ROSES. 

I 

1 

I 

I 

1 

I 

One   Crimson  Rambler 
One  Perle  One  Meteor 

One  SafHhno  <  One  Papa  Gentler 

One  Mme.  Gamllle  •  One  Hermosa 

One  Marie  Gnlllot  I  One  I«a  Praaoe 
One     Iphetos  One  Bride 

One  Nrldesmald  ) 

Surely  the  good  things  of  this  earth  are 
open  to  everyone  who  exhibits  a  little 
energy.  Realize  you  can  obtain  the  above 
s0t  of  Twelve  Magnificent  Roses  as  a  pre- 
mium for  one  new  subscription  to  AMKBi- 
CAN  Gardekino,  and  that  it  will  not  tue 
you  more  than  a  few  minutes'  work  to 
accomplish  this,  then  send  and  get  yoor 
reward. 

AMERICAN  GARDENING,  P.O.  Box  1697,N.Y. 


June  5,  iSgy. 
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iHOLESiLE  pmniErii. 


New  York. 

ConsifirnmentB  of  fruits  and  vesretables 
during  the  past  week  were  very  heavy, 
but  withal  the  market  cleaned  up  fairly 
well  Saturday,  largely,  of  course,  owing 
to  the  holiday  following,  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  best  days  the  market  has  seen 
for  a  long  time,  and  stock  of  all  kinds 
cleaned  out  splendidly.  There  was  no 
special  advance  in  prices,  merchants  be- 
ing more  content  to  see  stock  clearing,  ex- 
cept with  asnaragus.  Prices  on  this  stif- 
fened considerably.  Tuesday  following 
the  holiday  found  trade  very  slow  and 
everything  in  poor  demand  except  aspar- 
agus; this  continued  to  do  well. 

Hothouse  grapes,  if  very  fine,  realize 
11.60  per  pound,  but  lower  grades  are  very 
irregular  in  prices. 

Hothouse  strawberries  are  all  over. 
Outdoor  berries  are  abundant  and  cheap, 
Much  of  the  New  Jersey  stock  is  almost 
unsalable,  owing  to  the  fruit  being  cov- 
ered with  sand  and  grit;  figures  vary 
from  Sc.  to  8c.  per  quart,  except  a  few 
bright,  clean  shipments;  these  make  10c. 
per  Quart. 

Hothouse  peaches,  |i@$6  per  dosen. 
Southern  peaches  are  becoming  more 
plentiful  and  are  affecting  the  market 
for  the  first  named.  Florida  maJLes  ^60 
OIS  per  carrier;  Georgia,  |2@|2.25. 

Mushrooms,  if  in  good  condition,  are 
worth  50c.  per  pound. 

Cauliflowers,  9L75^|2.26  per  dosen. 

Hothouse  cucumbers,  if  very  choice,  60c 
per  dosen. 

Asparajgus— Extra  large,  fancy,  per 
dosen,  12.26^12.60;  New  Jersey,  good  to 
prime,  IL30&I2;  Long  Island,  good  to 
mime,  per  dozen,  $1.60^12;  Maryland  and 
Delaware,  good  to  prime,  $1.26^11.75;  poor 
to  fair,  11011.26. 

Beets— Charleston,  per  100  bunches,  $1.50 
^12.50. 

Cabbage— Norfolk,  per  barrel,  66Q76c.; 
Norfolk,  per  barrel  crate,  80090c.;  North 
Carolina,  per  crate,  75(^90c 

Cucumbers— Charleston.  per  basket, 
|L50^|2;  Savannah,  per  basket,  $1.50^p|2: 
Florida,  choice,  per  crate,  |1®$L26;  Flor- 
ida, choice,   per  basket,  |1.6O0$L75. 

Egg  plant— Southern,  per  one-half  bar- 
relbox,  $1.50@)$2. 

Lettuce— Long  Island,  per  barrel,  75c.® 
11.50.    New  Jersey,  per  barrel,  |10|L50. 

Onions— New  Orleans,  per  barrel,  13.50; 
New  Orleans,  per  sack,  $L30<g)|1.40:  Ber- 
muda, per  crate,  H."^;  Egyptian.per  Dag,|2. 

Peas— New  Jersey,  per  one-half-barrel 
basket,  90c.  @(L  Norfolk,  per  one-half 
barrel  basket,  65075c.;  Maryland  and 
Eastern  Shore,  per  one-half-barrel  *  bas- 
ket, 8Sc@|l;  Baltimore,  per  one-third-bar- 
rel basket,  60®65c. 

Peppers— Florida,  per  crate,  $1^1.50. 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches,  75c.  ®|1. 

String  beans— North  Carolina,  green, 
per  basket,  |L50®|L76;  Savannah,  per 
one-third-barrel  basket,  IL26OI1.50. 

Turnips— Russia,  Canada,  per  barrel,  70 

Tomatoes— Florida,  fancy,  per  carrier, 
IL25;  Florida,  poor  to  good,  per  carrier, 
75ce$L 

Potatoes— Receipts  for  week,  29,180  bar- 
rels; receipts  last  week,  44,089  barrels. 

State,  fair  to  prime,  in  bulk,  180  pounds, 
SOc^n.  , 

Florida,  new,  No.  1,  per  barrel,  13.50^14; 
new,  No.  1,  per  barrel  crate,  13^^.50. 
New,  No.  2,  per  barrel,  $2.50^93. 

Savannah,  new,  No.  1,  per  barrel,  13.50 
W;  new.  No.  2,  per  barrel,  $2.50^13. 

Charleston,  new.  No.  1,  per  barrel,  13.50 
9^;  new.  No.  2,  per  barrel,  |2.50@|3. 

Bermuda,  new.  No.  1,  per  barrel,  $4® 
K50;  new.  No.  2.  per  barrel,  13^13.50. 

Onions— White  Star  line  steamer  brought 
5,625  bags  Egyptian  onions. 

Apples— Receipts  of  apples  for  week, 
5,J70  barrels;  receipts  last  week,  5,10«  bar- 
rels. Baldwins,  W.  N.  Y.,  good  to  fancy, 
per  barrel,  $2.26^12.60;  W.  N.  Y.,  average 
prinae,  |1.75®$2;  up-river,  per  barrel,  S1.75 
z;  Ben  Davis,  cold  storage,  fancy,  12.50 
npSjNorthem  Spy,  usual  holdings,  fancy, 
L60@|3;  red  fruit,  cold  storage,  fair  to 
prime,  $2012.50;  Russet,  State,  Roxbury, 
per  barrel,  $2@$2.60;  State,  Golden,  per 
barrel,  $L75®$2;  inferior,  per  barrel,  $1 
'#|L60. 

Cherries— North  Carolina,  blacks,  per 
pound,  12c.;  Virginia,  early  blacks,  per 
pound,  se-lOc. 

Strawberries— Maryland,  Delaware  and 
mtem  Shore,  choice,  per  quart,  8®0c.; 
I^elaware  and  Elastem  Shore,  prime  to 
food,  e97c.;  New  Jersey,  prime  to  fancy, 
per  quart,  84^. ;  poor  to  good,  per  quart, 
»67c;  Baltimore,  prime  to  fancy,  per 
'<niart,  899c;  poor  to  good,  per  quart,6^c. 
Miscellaneous  berries  —  Huckleberries, 
(Cm/ttmtd  on  nmet  Pagt,) 


AXMmOVa*  MeKXLYT 

Piitaborvli. 
BITXn-BAUKAJI 

PlUiburgli. 
'BISS 
Pitubnrgii. 

Pitwmivh . 
AZrOHOB 


ATLAHTIO 


BftOOKLnr 

J3wm 


HcwTork. 


COIUBE 


8».Loai>. 


JOHH  T.  UWB  *  BEOS  00 

FUUdslphiA. 


T^ON'T  be  penny  wise  and 
^^  pound  foolish  by  buying 
the  ^^just-as-good  mixtures/'  ''so 
called  White  Lead,"  or  other 
substitutes  for  Pure  White  Lead. 

In  painting,  the  cost  of  labor 
so  far  exceeds  the  cost  of  mate- 
rial that  the  best  only  should  be 
used.  The  best  is  Pure  White 
Lead  (see  list  of  brands  which  are 
genuine)  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil. 

FREE 


By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col« 
on,  anv  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free; 


LooisTflk. 


also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  ia 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.^  i  Broadway,  New  York. 

'  ttrinn  Amarlnan  0«r4«oliir  wbeo  tou  write. 


2 


1 


cents  per  square  foot  for  n  good 
corrugated  STML  ROOPniO, 

Tor  farmers'  houses  and  bams. 

iTHEBESLIinU)!  BSIDOBOO. 
■  ■AST  BKRUNpOonii^otlout. 


Meiitlon  ABMrtom  Qarflsnlag  niien  yoa  wriU. 


BUNDNESS  PREVENTED 

The  Absorption  Treatmen  t  a  Snooess.  Hundreds 
■ttccessfully  treated  for  all  diseases  of  the  eyes  or  lids 
without  knife  or  risk  at  their  homes  and  at  our  8aBlta> 
rium,  the  largest  and  moat  auoeessful  institution  ia 
America.  **/>on'r  wmt  to  be  bhnd.**  Pamphlet  Free. 
THE  BEMIS  BTB  8ANITAIIIUM,  Glen  FaUs,  N.  Ti 
Meattea  Ajnerteaa  Qardenlng  wfcea  yoo  write. 


BAY  TREES. 
HARDY   PALMS. 


THREE  ^^v  ^^^^^^' 

ZJ.  O  NEW  IRIS. 

SIEBRECHT  &  SON,  409  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 


AND  EVERYTHING  FOR 
DECORATING. 


Owrteninc  y^m  ym  write. 


TM  TWIN  OOMIT  (•taMMMrjr)  «8.0e 
Th«   UTTLa   MANT  (Tnnp«tor)  IS.OO 

LAWN    SPRINKLERS. 

Best  Sprlnklera  made  for  Florists  and  Narserymsn's  nstb 
Will  saye  labor  of  one  man,  for  thej  sprinkle  4  times  grsatar 
area  than  any  other  sprinkler. 

E.  STEBBINS  MFG.  CO. 

Made  for  I.  B.  FELLOWS  ft  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD*  MASS. 

«  Warren  8t^.  T.  City,         Will  send  on  6  days'  Mai 
Agents  Wanted.       Ota  mtkm  blc  money. 


Mention  AmertcMi  QardsnJiiy  it^&a  yon  wrtit. 


Oflbp  N«.  36. 


jJunl    NEW  subscription  at  ^UWQ 

^..BEAUTIFUL... 

TwelTeEMlonHiiloses 

Grower's  selection  from  leading  yarieties. 

Of  all  premium  offers  this  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
most  tempting:  and  we  1^11/  guarantee  its  absolate 
reliability.  Grower  says :  "  We  will  fill  your  orders  with 
strong  well-ripened  plants,  grown  specially  for  the  parpose, 
from  2}4  inch  pots.    This  Is  our  most  popular  collection 

and  it  has  made  hundreds  of  customers  for  us,  as  the  testimonials  in  our  poeseasion  will 

show."    In  this  collection  will  be  found  such  varieties  as : 


Perie 

P.  Kruger 

The  Bride 


Virginia 
Snowflalce 
Bon  5ilene 


Emfiress  of  China 


Bridesmaid 
i>inlc  5ottpert 
flamanCochet 


Prince  Hohenxollem 


Cornelia  Coelc 
Maurice  Ronvier 
Catlierine  nermet 


The  collection  embraoes  a  variety  of  colors,  each  plant  U  dis^notly  labeled,  and  tlie 
ooUection  will  make  a  beautiful  bed.  PadLed  in  stiff,  telescoped  pasteboard  boxes,  ott 
finished  on  inside,  and  shipped  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S.  in  oood  condition. 

Orders  for  this  coUeetion  can  be  filled  at  any  time,  but  subscribers  In  the  North  and 
West  are  advised  not  to  have  their  orders  fiUed  untU  April  1,  or  Uter. 

AMERICAN  GARDENfNG.  P.  O.  Box  16»7.  NEW  YORK. 
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North  Carolina,  per  quart,  14®15c.',  goose- 
berries. North  Carolina,  per  quart,  6®8c. 

Peaches-— Florida,  per  carrier,  |2.60@|3; 
Georgia,  per  carrier,  S2@|2.2o. 

Pineapples— Indian  River,  per  crate,  248, 
$3.50;  River,  per  crate.  SOs,  |3®|3.25;  River, 
per  crate,  36s,  $2.50(g)$2.75;  River,  Queens, 
per  crate.  12.50^13.50:  River,  Porto  Rico's, 
each,  50^75c.;  Southern  Florida  and  Key 
West,  per  100,  $6<&$9. 

Melons— Watermelons,  Florida,  medium, 
per  100,  |25. 

Boston. 

Apples  are  quite  steady  at  advance. 
The  trade  take  them  easily  and  the  more 
fancy  the  stock  the  higher  the  prices. 
Baldwins.  |2<@)|8;  Russets,  S2.25<^|3.50;  Gilt 
Edge  still  in  demand,  $4(g|8;  not  many 
here. 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  easier,  3®4c.  each; 
Florida,  IL25@I1.60  per  crate  and  of  good 
quality. 

Lettuce  in  large  supply,  with  continued 
large  demand. 

Squash,  ic.  per  pound. 

Cold  storage  carrots,  H  per  bushel;  not 
any  more  left  than  will  be  wanted. 

Asparagus  in  lighter  supply,  owing  to 
cold  weather;  immense  consumption; 
11.25  per  dozen. 

Virginia  cabbage,  75c.@|l  per  crate;  76 
@87c.  if  In  barrels. 

Beets  and  turnips,  |1®|1.60  per  barrel. 

Hothouse  grapes  arrive  Just  fast  enough 
to  bring  11.50  per  pound,  while  there  are 
plenty  of  persons  willing  to  pay  |4<^|4.50 
per  dozen  for  such  peaches  as  get  ripe. 

Maryland  and  Virginia  peas.  |1@|L26  per 
half -barrel  basket. 

Wax  beans,  North  Carolina  stock, 
crates,  |2@|2.25;  half*barrel  baskets,  ^.50 
012.75;  green  crates,  11.50;  baskets,  $2 
§$2.25. 

Southern  cauliflower,  |1.50®|2  per  half- 
barrel  basket. 

T^gg  plant,  $2.25  per  box. 

New  beets,  $1  dozen  bunches;  new  car- 
rots, 75c.  dozen  bunches. 

Celery,  $1  dozen  stalks. 

New  onions,  30c.  dozen  bunches;  Egryp- 
tian,  $2.50  per  bag;  Bermuda,  $2.15  per 
crate. 

Potatoes— Hebron,  46@50c.;  Rose,  38<942c.; 
white,  30<2^35c.;  New  Savannah,  $3.50. 

Rhubarb  large  consumption;  Ic.  per 
pound. 

Florida  tomatoes,  $1.50#$2.26  per  car- 
rier; under  glass  stock,  8@10c.  per  pound. 

Radishes,  20c.  per  dozen  bunches. 

Mushrooms,  50^75c.  per  pound. 

Pineapples,  10(g:i6c. 

Strawberries,  O^lOc, 


Philadelphia. 

From  pre.sent  indications  the  straw- 
berry season  will  be  a  short  one  this 
year.  The  market  is  now  well  stocked, 
but  after  this  week  the  supply  is  expect- 
ed to  fall  off.  There  have  been  very  few 
Southern  berries  in  this  market  during 
the  past  week.  Jersey  stock  now  holds 
the  monopoly.  Prices  are:  For  Jersey, 
No.  1,  6©8c.  per  quart;  Jersey,  No.  2,  3@ 
6c.;   Delaware  and  Maryland,  per  quart, 

Hothouse  tomatoes— The  market  is 
overstocked;  prices  down  to  5i3)€c.  per 
pound. 

Asparagus— Jersey,  average,  $1.20@$1.50 
per  dozen  stalks;  Pennsylvania,  choice, 
6@$2.o0  per  dozen  stalks. 

Beets— Charleston,  per  100  bunches,  $2.50 
@)$3.2S:  Norfolk,  $2@$3. 

Cabbages— Charleston  and  Savannah, 
per  barrel  crate,  75c.(g$l. 

Cucumbers— Florida,  per  crate,  $1@$1.25; 
Florida,  per  basket,  $1.25@$1.50;  Charles- 
ion,  $1.40<&|1.75. 

Celery— Florida,  per  dozen  stalks,  25(8) 
40c. 

Egg  plant— Florida,  per  one-half  barrel 
box,  $1.50^$1.75.  ^         ,     ..  «. 

Lettuce— Local  grown,  per  barrel,  $1.25 
e)$1.75. 

Onions— Bermuda,  per  crate,  $2®$2.25; 
Egyptian,  per  sack,  $2.25;  New  Orleans, 
per  bag,  $1.50'&$1.75.  ^   ,^  ^ 

Peas— Maryland.per  one-half-barrel  bas- 
ket. No.  1,  $1.25(g$1.50;  No.  2,  50<a?75c.;  Nor- 
folk,  one-half-barrel   box,   75c.&$l. 

String  beans— Charleston  green,  one- 
third  barrel  basket,  $1.50(&$1.75;  Charleston 
wax.  75c.^$l  (stock  very  poor  this  week); 
Norfolk,  green,  $L25@$1.50;   Norfolk  wax. 

Tomatoes— Florida,  choice,  per  carrier, 
$1.20@$1.50;   fair  to  good,   $l@$1.2o. 

Potatoes— South  Carolina,  choice  Rose, 
per  barrel,  $3.50<^$4;  seconds,  $2.75@$3; 
stock  very  good  and  prices  holding  firm. 


ETery  good  gardener  wants  the  beat 
books.  Our  new  catalogue  of  selected 
books  Is  the  best  guide  out.  Sent  for  2e. 
stamp. 


Analysis  of  Castor  Bean  Plant. 

I  had  oooasion  some  time  lince  to  nuke 
a  number  of  analyses  of  different  parts  of 
the  oastor  bean  plant,  whieh  Is  grown  here 
as  a  farm  crop,  and  quite  frcqaoDtly,  in 
many  plaoes,  for  deooratiTe  pnrposes. 
These  analyses  may  be  of  Interest  to  yonr 
readers  as  a  contribution  to  oar  knowledge 
of  the  food  reqnirements  of  deooratiTe 

Slants.  The  following  table  represents 
iie  aTerage  of  the  analyses  made  of  each 
part  of  the  plant,  together  with  the 
analyses  of  the  leaves,  and  of  the  stalks 
(which  were  about  equal  in  weight.) 


In  .00  Lbs.  Fresh 
stance. 


CABTon  Bbah  Flamt. 


Leaves    and 

branobes 

Stalks  and  roots 

Average 


Ripe  Beans. 
Seed  pods... 


Binall 


Sub. 


0.71 
0  18 

0I5 

8^45 
2.88 


I 


068 
080 

oH 

5.97 


II 

:  o 


0.17 
0.07 

042 
0.10 


a  quantity  containing  plant  food  cqssl  to 
the  amounts  in  the  average  for  the  foliage 
parts  will  be  suifieient  for  twenty  plsnti. 


The  relatively  high  proportion  of  nitromi 
and  potash  would  su»sest  that  woodaslMi 
and  stable  manure  should  be  an  cffeetiTe 


fertiliser  for  use  in  this  connection. 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma.       John  Fikuml 


Since,  for  decorative  purposes,  foliage  is 
most  desirsd,  the  average  for  leaves  and 
stalks  will  approximate  the  amount  of 
plaot  food  required  by  this  plant.  A  vig- 
orous, well-developed  plant  weighs  atont 
five  pounds;  hence,  in  applying  fertilisers. 


Robert  Owen,  Maidenhead,  England, 
died  while  at  work  in  his  greenhouae 
on  Saturday,  May  8.  He  was  afty- 
aeven  years  of  age  and  had  been  suffer- 
ing from  heart  disease. 

The  deceased  was  well  known  aa  a 
chrysanthemum  grower.  He  intro- 
duced into  England  many  American 
varieties  and  succeeded  in  raising  quite 
a  number  of  flrst-class  exhibition  aorta 
of  the  incurved  Japanese  type,  among 
them  Robert  Owen,  Viscountess  Ham- 
bleden  and  Rose  Wynne.  His  nuraeiT 
at  Castle  Hill,  Bngland,  was  almoat 
wholly  devoted  to  the  raising  and  prar- 
ing  of  new  varieties. 

Deatlt  of  Samael  'Wll'on.^Samilti 
Wilson,  Mechanlcsville,  Pa.,  died  ob 
Sunday,  May  23,  aged  73  years.  Mr. 
Wilson  had  been  in  the  seed  busineai 
for  a  number  of  years,  having,  prior  to 
embarking  in  same,  been  purchaatng 
agent  for  the  Grange.  His  anceaton 
came  from  Yorkshire.  England,  in 
1683.  and  settled  in  Bucks  County,  Pa. 
Of  late  years  his  business  bad  not  been 
very  successful. 


SHATTERED. 

Tho  Procarious  Condition  of  Prof. 

A.  H.  Nyo. 

I  Pramlnanf  lewa  Edscatar's  Palnffsl  Exparlencs  aa  li- 
lafad  by  Him  is  a  Nawspapar  ian. 


From  the  QazeUe,  Cedar  Folia,  MUh* 


The  la  grippe,  that  dread  disease  that  had 
such  a  run  throughout  this  country  three 
and  four  years  since,  left  many  who  were 
previously  in  robust  health  with  shattered 
constitutions  and  seemingly  confirmed  in- 
valids. 

Prof.  A.  H.  Nye,  living  at  No.  2500  Olive 
Street,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  was  among  the 
number  left  by  the  disease  in  a  precarious 
condition,  his  nervous  svstem  shattered, 
and  with  a  general  debility  of  his  entire 
system ;  no  strength,  feet  and  limbs  badly 
swollen,  in  fact,  he  was  almost  helpless. 
Prof.  Nye  is  a  native  of  New  York  State, 
having  come  west  in  1886— a  healthy,  robust 
m  an .  He  is  a  school  teacher  by  profession , 
having  served  as  connty  superintendent 
of  schools  of  this  (Black  Hawk)  county, 
several  terms,  and  he  has  the  respect  of  all 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  His 
helpless  condition  called  forth  the  svmpathy 
of  tne  entire  community.  He  tried  the  best 
medical  skill  procurable,  and  spent  most 
of  his  ready  means  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
recover  his  health,  and  had  about  given  up 
completely  discouraged.  He  had  stopped 
taking  treatment,  being  fully  convinced  In 
his  own  mind  that  there  was  no  help  for 
him,  and  that  he  would  have  to  spend  the 
balance  of  his  days  as  an  Invalid,  a  burden 
to  family  and  friends.  Some  one  who  had 
heard  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills,  spoke 
to  him  about  them,  and  urged  his  gfvinpj 
them  a  trial.  His  poor  success  with  emi- 
nent physicians  made  him  skeptical  and  he 
had  no  faith  in  what  was  called  proprietary 
medicine,  and  would  not  listen  to  this  ad- 
vice for  some  days  The  friend  being  per- 
sistent, however,  and  having  faith  in  the 
Pink  Pills,  would  not  let  up,  until  he  had 


finally  prevailed  upon  the  sufferer  to  sead 
for  a  box,  which  he  reluctantly  did,  and 
after  receiving  them  decided  to  give  then 
a  fair  trial.  The  first  box  relieved  him  in 
a  surprising  manner ;  yet  he  was  not  con- 
vinced that  it  was  the  medicine  that  belpd 
him,  but  the  weather  which  had  turned 
pleasant,  and  did  not  send  for  a  further 
supply  until  he  was  again  about  as  had  m 
before  taking  the  pills.  Then  he  concluded 
he  would  make  another  trial,  and  took 
three  boxes,  and  to-day  Is  nearly  if  not 
quite  as  well  as  before  the  attack  01  la 
grippe.  It  is  needless  to  state  he  cannot 
Siy  tw)  much  for  Dr.  WilUams'  Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People,  for  people  who  have  been 
left  in  poor  health  from  la  grippe  or  any 
other  cause.  Any  one  wishing  to  teat  tbe 
validity  of  this  letter  can  write  Mr.  Nye, 
No.  2500  Olive  Street,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa, 
and  he  will  cheerfully  recommend  the  medi- 
cine, and  state  his  condition  before  and 
after  using. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  • 
condensed  form,  all  the  elements  neceassnr 
to  give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood, 
and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  an 
unfailing  specific  for  such  diseases  as  Jocoj 
motor  ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  vitua 
dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheumat^s^lne^ 
vous  headache,  the  after  effect  of  la  gnppc, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  pale  and  saUow 
complexions,  all  forms  of  weakness  eifchff 
in  male  or  female.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  by 
all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post  paid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes 
for  $2.50  (they  are  never  sold  in  bulk,  or 
by  the  100),  by  addressing  Dr.  Williams 
Medicine  Company,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 
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OFFER 
Ko.  66. 


The  Three  Best  Known  Cannas  are 

Austria,  Italia 

UlR.  FaiinaD  tiijitRi 

Tour  choice  of  one  of  the  aboTe  three 
CaoiuM  sent,  postpaid,  for  oue  new 
mbecrlptlon.  The  set  of  three  for 
two  uew  sahsorlptions.    Grown  in  N.Y, 

With  the  introdaction  several  years  ago  of  the  famed 
Ifsdam  Crosy  type  of  Canna  began  the  era  of  popularity 
for  this  class  of  plants,  until  now  it  has  become  the  most 
popular  of  all  bedding  planta  and  the  possibiUties  for 
farther   development  of  this  species  is  yet  far  from  beLn^  ujc 
hausted.    Its  great  claim  for  popular  favor  is  the  extreme  ti-ase 
with  which  it  can  be  grown,  thus  making  it  at  once  every  Ixwiy  a 
pAant ;  also  in  its  ready  adaptability  to  our  climate- 

MRS.  FAIRMAN  ROGERS. 

•  One  of  the  finest  American  Cannas,  was  originated  at  New- 
port, R.  L    This  plant  often  produces  fine  branched  fiower  heads^ 
and  while  in  texture,  color  and  markings  the  individual  tlowera 
excel   the  standard  of  Mme.  Crozy,  their  superiority  in  tfa&in 
evidenced  in  the  fact  that  each  branch  presents  a  rounded  head 
which  is  one  dense  mass  of  bloom.    The  flowers  will  mt^asure  4 
each  wav,  and  the  segments  (without  the  claw)  measun^  2Kix^^_ 
color  is  a  grand  scarlet,  bordered  with  a  narrow  band  of  t^old.    The  com  pact  n ess  of 
the  flower  head,  rich  color,  and  the  well-flowered  spike,  complete  its  great  vain   as  a 
bedder.    It  grows  to  a  height  of  three  feet  under  liberal  tnaatmqnt. 

ITAUA  and  AUSTRIA. 

Among  the  many  sterling  novelties  which  have  been  added  to  the  already  lar^e  list  of  CaQnaa  during 
this  last  three  or  more  years,  there  are  none  that  form  so  dlstiact  a  break  from  existing  forms^  and  which 
have  at  the  same  time  proved  such  valuable  acquisitions  to  our  list  an  thu  abovu. 

In  habit,  color,  and  style  of  growth  and  foliage,  they  resemble  a  roo^I  deal  the  species  Canna  flaccid  a, 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  parents;  the  texture  of  the  bloi>in  i^  abo  very  much  the  same  as  in  that 
species,  and  it  is  that  feature  which  is  decidedlv  the  weakest  of  either  novelty.     This  lack  of  texture 

eanaes  the  floral  segments  of  each  to  bleach  out  in  the  early  season  if  grown  out  of  doors  in  a  position  exposed  to  the  strong  sunshine 
at  that  period. 

This,  however,  is  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  each  morning  while  the  spike  lasts  (and  it  usually  carries  seven  to  nine  blooms)» 
one  is  treated  to  a  new,  clean,  bright  bloom  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  exouisite  ctloring  imaginable.  Austria  is  of  the  clearest  canary- 
yellow,  slightly  speckled  with  a  few  dots  of  red  in  the  throat.  Italiah  as  flowers  of  similarly  hued  yellow,  dotted  and  emblazoned  with 
a  clear  scarlet  which  adds  wonderfullv  to  the  effect  of  its  gorgeous  coloring. 

The  spikes  and  flowers  act  somewhat  differently  from  other  Cannas  in  their  habit  and  style  of  expansion,  behaving  in  reality  like 
the  Gladiolus,  and  being  arranged  on  one  side ;  there  is  one  expanded  bloom  and  two  partially  opeo,  and  when  the  older  bloom  is  ready, 
it  drops  clean  away,  leaving  no  trace  of  dead  or  wilted  flowers;  the  reverse  of  which  is  a  source  of  annoyance  with  too  many  of  our 
good  Cannas. 

The  largest  individual  bloom  of  Austria  with  us  measured  flve  and  one  quarter  inches  across,  and  the  average  on  all  the  flowers 
we  diould  Judge  was  about  four  and  three  quarter  inches.  One  plant  put  out  in  June  from  a  five  inch  pot  into  only  eight  inches  of 
very  poor  soil,  without  any  special  treatment,  produced  eleven  spikes  01  bloom,  88  growths,  and  attained  a  height  of  42  inches.  This 
wonderful  development  on  our  poor  soil,  when  compared  with  others  grown  on  equally  poor  and  still  more  sandy  soil,  goes  far  to 
prove  that  these  new  types  do  not  need  a  very  rich  soil. 

^  Austria  and  Italia  were  also  found  to  Stand  wind  storms  better  than  the  ordinary  kinds. 

As  a  cut  flower  they  are  unique  and  good  keepers.    They  have  beea  aptly  named  the  "  Orchid-flowered  '*  Cannas. 

6m  Plant  for  Ono  now  subscription ;  tho  sot  of  Throo  Plants  for  Two  now  subscriptions. 

Plants   can   be   bedded   out   to   advantage   until    well   into  June. 


inches  across 
ioches.    The 


CANNA 

ITALIA. 


AMONOST   OTHER    PREMIUMS   WHICH   MAY    STILL   BE   OBTAINED,   WE    MENTION: 

The  justly  celebrated  "YELLOW   RAMBLER,"  the  Rose  Sensation  of  1897. 

Lord  Penzance's  NEW  HYBRID  SWEET  BRIAR  ROSES ;  should  be  in  every  garden. 

TWO  DISTIMCT  ROSE  COLLECTIONS;   twelve  good  plants  in  each;  offers  good  until  July. 

Collections  of  CHOICE  DAHLIAS;   their  cultivation  is  meeting  with  revived  interest. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS— We  are  still  offering  Two  Choice  Collections  of  the  Queen  of  Autumn. 

GLADIOLUS— Choice  Bulbs.     May  be  planted  until  quite  late  for  Fall  flowering. 

Nearly  all  of  these  unexcelled    premium    offers  are  for   JUST  ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION,  which 
it  would    not  take  you  ten  minutes  to  earn.      Full  descriptive  list  mailed  on  application. 

AMERICAN    GARDENING,    P.O.    Box    1697,    NEW    YORK. 
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Offer  No.  80. 


FOR  ORE  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION 

200  CELERY  PLANTS 


AS  FOLLOWS: 

50  Plants 
White  Plume. 

50  Plants 
New  Roee. 

50  Plants 
Golden  Self- 
Blanching. 

50  Plants 
Giant  Pascal. 


This  offer  lA  from 
a  flrtt-olaai,  re- 
liable ffrower,  and 
win  be  mailed, 
postpaid,  for  one 
new  subsorlptlon 
to  AmuuoAH  Oar- 
DDiiiia*  Orders 
for  oelenr  plantt 
will  be  aue«  f  rom 
now  until  Auffust 
16tb. 


AMERICAN  GARDENING*  P.O.  Box1697,  N.Y 


VEBETABLE 

llention  American  Gardening  wben  you  write. 


PLANTS.  —  AU  kinds.     Price  Usfe 
free.    E.  U.  Habqadivx,  Fetton,  DeL 


Beet  Tmrietlee.    Lowest  prieee. 
H.N.  Hammond,  Deoetar,  Mlclu 


8ELERY  PLUTS 

Mention  American  Qardsolng  when  yen  write. 

CELERY  PLANTS 

We  are  growing  celerr  plants  by  the  million  on 
groand  specially  adapted.  The  roots  ere  long  nuA 
heavy.  White  Plane,  Geldea  8.  B.,  Olaat 
Pascal,  and  all  popaiar  sorts.    Evenly  sorted  and 


safely  paclied  at  { 


SperlOOO:  5,000,96.00. 


4i 


JADOO"  FIBRE. 


^■'.'^■/^//^'■^/'^/,^.. 


Concentrated  ''Jadoo"  Liquid. 


A  New  Pottlfiff  Material 
A  Perfect  Substitute  for 
Earth.         :         1 

BOTH    MEAT    AND 
DRINK    TO    PLANTS. 

;  abo?e  tU,  ft 


Revives  Drooping  Plants,  strenflrtbens  the  weak  and  nourishes  the  strong ;  -„«,^  «u 
increases  the  size,  causes  greater  profusion  ef  bloom,  and  heightens  the  Color  of  aU  Flowera 

SIMPLY    INVALUABLE    IN    POT   CULTURE. 

For  Priees  and    .    .    . 
Testimonials,  Addres^ 

813    Fairmount   Avenue,   PHILADELPHIA*   PENN. 

QarAsBiag  nben  yon  write. 


THE  AMBRICAN  JADOO  CO. 


ASK  YOUR  8KBD  DBAT.KR  FOR 

SLUCSHOT 

TO   DB8TROT 

Currant  and  Cabbafs  Wsrms,  Pelate  Sags,  Cneasiber  Rsas,  Rese 

Lies  and  Slugs,  Lies  en  Cattle,  Fewls,UEtc. 

Slug-Shot  stands  to-day  the  most  snocessfol  general  insecticide 
in  the  world  for  ose  on  ▼■grablis,  Fruits  ob  Flowkrs.  It  Is 
pat  Qp  in  vartoos  slsed  packages  to  salt  all  wants.  We  prepare  all 
sorts  of  INSBCTIOIOBS  and  Fumgioidbs  for  spraying  or  in  powder, 
ing  Mildew  on  Roses  aad  Oooseberrtes.  It  yon  have  troable  with  Insects  or  Blights,  write  and  we  wU 
try  to  help  yoa.  Send  a  postal  for  pamphlet  to  B.  HABIBIOND,  Flahkill-en-Hadaen,  New  f  eik. 
MeatlOB  Amsricaa  Oardsnlng  when  you  write. 


TRADE  MARK. 

ORAPE  DUST— Powder  for  deitKV- 


parkand^^ 


KIRKWOOD  CELERY  CO.,  Kirkwood,  Oliio. 

Mention  Amertoan  Qardeoing  when  you  write. 

CELERY  PLANTS 

We  grow  Celery  Plants  by  the  acre  on  land  speci- 
ally adopted  to  them.  Sown  thin,  eech  plant  is 
strong,  stocky  and  well  rooted.  Wblte  Plaaie 
and  Gelden  Self  Blanching,  etc.  we  shin  safely 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Price,  800. 76c.; 
1000,11.35;  5000,96.00. 

WILSON  BROS.,  TecumsehpMlch. 

Mention  Ameriean  Qeyftsning  wben  yon  write. 

UTUS  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  YOUR 

.VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

FOR    SPRIIfO    AND    SUMMER.    . 

We  grow  a  fall  line  of  all  the  desirable  rarieties. 
We  offer  Tomato,  Lettace,  Cabbage,  Celerr 
and  Sweet  Petate  plaau  at  S5  cents  per  100 ;  9^.»• 

per  1000.     For  prices  on  large  qaantlties,  please 
apply  to 

R.  VINCENT,  JR.  ft  SON,  WMts  Marsh,  Md. 

Mention  Ameriesn  Oardsnlng  wben  yen  writsi 

WWA  TREES. 

First-class  and  prices  reasonable  at  the 

Seatiieni  iewa  Nnrsery.' 

All  kinds  of  Hardv  Trees  and  Plants.  Send 
yonr  naftie  and  aodress  for  Catalogue  and 
Prices  to 

A.  TROTH»  CantriU  Iowa. 

Mention  American  Gardsnlng  utai  yon  writs. 


An  illustrated  monthly  for  the  ad* 
vancement  of  Art  out  of  doors.  Prac- 

tical  articles  of  permanent  value  bf 

competent  authorities  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to  Commlssioneri,  ThM» 
tees  and  Sttperintendeiits  of  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  and  those  interested  in  Tree 
Plaiitfiii:  and  Town  and  Vfllage  Improvements.  Plans  of  Parks  or  CemcterH 
^.v  ^  tin  archilectural  and  landscape  features,  illustrated  every  month.  ^  Subscrip- 
y     '4rh^  year.     R.  J.  tlAiaH1%  Publisher,  334  Oesriwm  Stireet,  Ckici«s. 

^t'  *^^-^feK        Mention  Amerleaii  Gardening  wiien  yon  write. 


PLOWBR    QimRIES. 

A  book  written  in  Qnestlons  and  Answers,  dlseiustng 
009  topice  on  flower  colture,  in  ten  ohaptere  ae  foUowst 
Ohap.  L— Soil  aad  flreneral  cultiTatton.  Chap.  IL— Bolb- 
oas  Plants.  Chap.  III.— LJiiee,  Coltore and  Managemeat. 
Chap.  IV.— Roees.  Chap.  V.— Vines  or  Cltmbers.  Chap. 
VI.— Shmbs.  Chap.  VIL— Ferns  and  Palme,  (^lap.  vni.— 
Insects  and  Diseases.  Chan.  IX  — Mlsoellaaeoas  Qnerles. 
Chap.  X.— Floral  Hints.  Krery  one  wlio  Iotm  aad  evltt* 
Tatee  flowers  needs  It.    PKICB  ta  OKNTS. 


THB    COURIBR,  CbSltliam,  'H.  Y. 

Mention  Ameriesn  Gardsnlns  wben  yen  wfflte. 


Jh  ^ 
^*^ 


*^^. 


FOR  Tfr 

in  every  garden  cS! 


'u'>> 


Ofltor  No.  ai. 


^o'. 


CIIDCPDIDTinUC     ^^  ^^^^  send,  postpaid,  this  iron- 
\i     aUDuuKIl  lIURu    derful  Combination  Tod  needid 

I  by  every  ^Gaidener  and  Friiit  Grower. 


KELLYS  PRUNING  SHEAR  ' 


AND  GRAPE  PICKER 

'O     ^  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN     ^^^ 


wrn*ntt«eci* 


.^-JV  '^  )     ^  r^EW  DEPARTURE  IN      ^^^f^^ 

^''■'  ^^  -^       PRUNING  AND  GRAP'^ 


--     SHEARS- 

u;:';%^^iD"^TiL.  a  combination  shear  and     \^^ 

uuvW*R.?Aprr£D  HOLDEP  WORKING  WITH  ONE  MOVEMENT 
)F  THE  HAND  IN  TRIMMING  POSE  OP  PICKING  GRAPES  THE 
HA-ND  DOES  NOT  COME  IN  CONTACT  WITH  THEM. 


A  PRUNING  SHEARS,  FLOWER  GATHERER  and  GRAPE  PICKER 

ALL  THREE    IN    ONE. 

AS  A  FLOWSB  OATHBBBB.— In  pleklnf  flowers  or  removing  dead  leaTOS  thsf 
are  held  flrmlsr  bj  the  shears  until  released  bj  the  operator. 


AS  A  OMAPB  PIOKEB. 
the  shears   and   plaeed 
serves  the  bloom  on  the  snip< 


m.  —  In  plekinir  Grapes  the  bnnoh  eat  off  Is  ftrmljr  held  by 
In  the  basket  without  tonehiag  thena  with  the  haadf*  P**- 
iprapea ;  leaves  left  hand -free  to  hold  up  the  vines  er  hesa*^ 


np  \ 

of  the  shears,  therebf 


IK   ADPITIOIf.— The  holders  do  not  extend  to  the  point 

flaellltatlar  the  trlnanslnir  off  of  sasall  branehes,  leaves  aad  defeotlve  grapes* 

EverF  one  who  fathers  flowers  or  f nUt  has  been  annoyed  by  the  dlfflcal^  is 
catching  the  fmlt  or  bloom  after  It  was  severed  from  the 


this  iastmment  there  is  no  danger  of  fmlt  or  flower  dropi 
spoiling  trees,  vines  or  plants  when  clipped  from  high  pf 


int  stem.    With 
ing  to  groond,  or  of 


Every  pair  of  Shears  mailed  out  by  us  Is  made  from  High  Grade  cutlery 
steel  and  fully  warranted,  and  should  one  be  found  defeotlve,  when  used  for 
the  purposes  advertised,  purchaser's  money  will  be  refunded.  Patented 
March  16,  1897.  When  not  wanted  as  a  premium  these  shears  can  be  obtained 
from  the  publishers  of  Amebioan  Gabdxnino,  postpaid,  for  $1.00. 

AMERICAN  QARDBNINQ,  P.  O.  Box,  1697,  NEW  YORK. 
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Jadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo  Liquid. 

Ahsbican  Gabpenino  has  the  reputation  of  being  ever 
ready  to  give  publicity  to  that  urbich  is  new  and  progressive 
in  the][fleld  of  horticulture  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  amateur 


and  professional,  therefore  I  pen  these  remarks  following. 

During  the  i>a8t  year,  there  has  been  placed  upon  the  market 

a  new  soil  and  a  new  liquid  manure,  namely  "Jadoo  Fibre  and 

Jadoo  Liquid,"  and  my  experience  in  the  use  of  them  has 
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convinced  me  of  their  genuine  merit.  For 
some  yeans  I  have  had  charge  of  an  ex- 
tensive commercial  eatabllBhment  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  meet  the 
sharp  competion  of  to-day  I  have  been 
continually  on  the  alert  for  that  some- 
thing that  will  produce  plants  as  near 
perfection  as  possible,  with  the  least 
trouble  and  expense.  I  have  found  it  in 
••Jadoo." 

In  one  year,  Instead  of  using  it  by 
the  pound,  we  are  now  using  the  fibre 
by  the  ton,  and  the  liquid,  instead  of 
by  the  pint,  by  the  hogshead.  All  our 
decorative  palms  and  also  those  for  the 
market,  are  potted  in  Jadoo,  the  root 
and  top  growth  is  100  per  cent,  better 
than  we  ever  had  them  in  ordinary 
soil;  they  keep  moist  for  days  at  a 
time,  are  light  and  cleanly  to  handle, 
and  that  means  much  when  you  have 
an  extensive  decorating  trade. 

In  the  past  we  lost  many  plants  from 
the  drying  out  process  they  received 
in  hot,  dry  rooms;  now  they  come  back 
moist  and  fresh  as  the  day  they  are 
sent  out,  which  means  a  saving  of  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  annually,  both  in 
plants  and  pots,  as  the  pots  used  are 
much  smaller  when  Jadoo  is  employed. 

During  the  present  season  I  have 
used  it  for  germinating  all  my  seeds, 
such  as  Petunias,  Lobelias,  Aralias, 
Ardisia,  Grevllleas,  Thunberglas,  Phlox, 
Asters,  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Verbenas 
and  so  on,  and  I  And  it  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  is  so  fine 
and  light  that  the  most  delicate  seeds 
push  through  it  with  ease,  and  so  re- 
tentive of  moisture  that  when  watered 
upon  the  date  the  seed  is  sown,  will  be 
found  sufficiently  moist  until  they  are 
well  up;  and  if  pricked  out  of  the  seed 
boxes  into  Jadoo  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  plants  wilting;  they  take  to  it  and 
grow  immediately,  even  if  placed  di- 
rectly in  the  sun.  Something  which 
cannot  be  claimed  for  the  most  care- 
fully-prepared soil.  When  you  are 
ready  to  place  them  in  pots  they  lift 
from  the  boxes  with  a  fine  ball  of 
fibrous  roots  and  Jadoo. 

All  our  spring  bedding  plants  have 
grown  better,  bloomed  better,  and  what 
is  more,  were  all  ready  to  sell  from  ten 
to  fourteen  days  earlier  than  those 
which  I  grew  for  comparison  in  pre- 
pared loam. 

Outside  of  Europe  I  have  never  seen 
really  good  Tuberous  Begonias;  this 
year  I  potted  them  all  up  in  Jadoo  and 
they  are  magnificent  to-day— large 
flowers  of  flne  color  and  Immense  fo- 
liage—Just as  I  love  to  see  them,  and 
they  are  selling  rapidly.  Our  only  re- 
gret is  that  we  did  not  grow  more  of 
them. 

The  Gloxinias  are  coming  along  in 
the  same  manner  and  Fuchsias  grow 
and  bloom  in  it  in  flne  style.  Flcus 
elastica  has  the  size  and  dark  green  to 
the  foliage  not  obtainable  with  ordi- 
nary soil.  Tou  say  roses  require  a 
heavy  soil;  that  is  the  general  opinion 
and  practice,  I  know,  but  I  can  show 
you  President  Carnot  rose  growing  in 
Jadoo,  and  foliage,  stem  and  flower  at- 
test its  superiority  over  heavy  soil. 
Crotons  flourish  and  color  immediately 
they  are  removed  from  the  cutting 
bench. 

Last  Easter  week  saw  our  Hydran- 
geas unsurpassed,  if  equalled,  in  Phil- 
adelphia. I  attribute  it  to  Jadoo  liquid 
applied  once  a  week — one  part  liquid  to 
forty-eight  parts  clear  water.  It  is 
without  doubt  the  cheapest  and  most 
efficient,  and  what  is  more,  safest, 
liquid  fertiliser  on  the  market  to-day. 
All  the  species  of  asparagus  make  a 
rich  growth  in  Jadoo,  and  for  hanging 
baskets  it  Is  unsurpassed. 

To  the  amateur  I  would  say  grow  all 
your  plants  in  Jadoo.  It  is  cleanly  to 
handle  and  you  don't  have  to  stand 
over  it  with  a  watering  pot.  Tou  can 
go  away  for  a  day  and  come  back  and 
flnd  them  moist  and  fresh — not  dried 
out  and  dead  or  permanently  injured, 
as  has  been  too  often  your  experience 
with  soil,  and  during  the  winter  months 
In  rooms  heated  with  hot,  dry  air  you 
will  flnd  that  Jadoo  Fibre  and  Jadoo 
Liquid  is  all  I  have  found  it  to  me.— 
JAMES  S.  REID,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DesiraMe  Trees  aad  Shrubs.* 

*  The  number  of  trees  and  shntbs  suit- 
able for  this  climate  is  large,  but  in 
order  to  make  a  selection  a  knowledge 
Is  necessary  of  the  use  that  Is  Intended 
to  be  made  of  them,  as  It  may  be  said 
that  nearly  all  trees  and  shrubs  are 
more  or  less  desirable  and  have  their 
uses  in  their  proper  places. 

The  desirability  of  any  tree  or  shrub 
depends  upon  Its  usefulness  or  adapta- 
biyty  for  the  situation  in  whlefa  jrou  In- 
tend to  plant  it:  hence  tht^selectlon  of 
trees  and  shrubs  should  be  gdvemed 
according  to  what  use  la  Intended  to  be 
made  of  them,  rather  than  by  the  merit 
or  novelty  of  any  particular  plant, 
no  matter  how  beautiful  or  rare  in  it- 
self it  may  be. 

In  order  to  Illustrate  the  point  more 
clearly,  we  will  assume  that  advice  is 
asked  in  regard  to  planting  a  fore- 
ground or  fringe  to  a  wood  or  grove  of 
native  trees. 

For  a  selection  suitable  for  such  a 
purpose  it  Is  necessary  to  choose  from 
among  your  category  of  natives,  rather 
than  from  among  those  of  foreign 
lands.  Our  native  trees  and  shrubs  are 
rich  with  abundant  variety,  both  as  to 
beauty  of  flower  and  foliage  or  form 
of  growth,  and  it  is  among  them  that 
we  must  look  for  material  appropriate 
for  use  in  such  a  situation  as  I  have 
mentioned. 

What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  our 
flowering  dogwoods,  the  viburnum, 
amelanchiers,  andromedas,  Cercls  can- 
adensis, Pyrus  arbutifolia,  the  wild 
roses,  Vaccinium  corymbosum,  etc. 
The  last  named  is  a  huckleberry  grow- 
ing four  to  flve  feet  high;  it  bears 
bunches  of  very  pretty  white  flowers  in 
spring  and  in  the  autumn  the  foliage  is 
a  deep  scarlet.  Its  form  of  growth  is 
very  attractive,  and  it  Is  an  admirable 
plant  for  massing  in  the  foreground  of 
woods. 

All  the  above  will  grow  In  almost 
any  kind  of  soil.  The.^lst  could  be  very 
much  extended,  but  I  am  merely  giving 
you  hints  as  to  the  character  of  the 
trees  that  would  be  desirable.  The  cat- 
alogues of  the  leading  nurserymen 
throughout  the  country  supply  abund- 
ant material  from  which  to  choose. 

In  damp  situations  or  near  the  edges 
of  ponds  in  woods  or  places  which  are 
of  a  more  or  less  shady  nature,  suit- 
able plants  from  which  to  make  a  se- 
lection would  be  such  as  Clethra  alni- 
folia,  Laurus  bensoin.  Magnolia  glauca, 
Caly  can  thus  floridus,  Prlnos  vertlcllla- 
tus.  Andromeda  Catesbael,  etc.  This 
andromeda  is  a  most  useful  plant; 
it  is  an  evergreen  and  has  long,  arch^ 
ing  branches  with  thick^  shiny  leaves, 
and  in  the  spring  is  covered  with 
drooling  white  flowers.  It  is  4  plant 
that  I  would  recommend  for  very  gen- 
eral use.  It  thrives  well  either  in  a 
sunny  or  shaded  situation,  but  on  the 
edges  of  ponds  it  is  very  effective. 

The  foregoing  remarks  treat  more  on 
what  would  be  desirable  to  use  in  the 
execution  of  natural  planting,  rather 
than  in  that  of  ornamental.  My  reason 
for  speaking  flrst  abotft  the  former  kind 
of  planting  is  because  I  am  convinced 
that  errors  of  Judgment  more  often 
occur  in  the  selection  of  what  is  de- 
sirable for  such  a  purpose  than  in  the 
selection  for  ornamental  use. 

For  ornamental  planting  the  ever- 
greens and  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  play 
an  important  part.  With  the  variety  of 
these  at  our  disposal  the  most  elegant 
and  artistic  arrangement  is  possible, 
either  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
circumscribed  area  of  the  city  or  small 
suburban  lot,  or  for  the  more  preten- 
tious place.  So  much  depends  upon  the 
circumstances  attending  each  case, 
such  as  the  taste  or  caprice  of  the 
owner,  the  character  of  the  ground  und 
style  of  house,  that  I  will  not  attempt 
to  offer  you  any  selection,  but  it  should 
comprise  all  the  choicest  sorts,  for 
which  proper  room  and  a  suitable  sit- 
uation can  be  found.  A  good  principle 
to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  more  highly 


*Paper  rttui  before  PhlladelphlA  Floristi'  Club 
Jane  1,  by  Edward  Campbell. 


polished  the  grounds  the  richer  can  be 
the  character  of  the  trees  used,  and 
vice  versa. 

The  arrangement  of  trees  and  shrubs 
is  really  of  as  much,  if  not  more,  im- 
portance than  their  selection.  An  ar- 
rangement which  appears  simple  and 
graceful  in  its  composition,  and  which 
has  utility  and  fitness  In  its  parts,  is 
always  to  be  recommended  In  prefer- 
ence to  novel  and  extravagant  displays 
without  any  regard  to  tbelr  fitness  to 
the  surroundtngs. 

There  are  always  some  peculiarities 
about  every  place,  which  should  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  planting,  and 
the  disposition  of  Its  parts.  Every  sit- 
uation presents  difficulties  and  facili- 
ties, and  It  Is  In  a  close  study  of  these 
that  the  key  to  both  what  Is  desirable 
and  how  to  arrange  them  is  to  be 
found. 

There  are,  however,  some  principles 
which  govern  neariy  ail  planting  ar- 
rangements, such  as  repose,  which 
never  can  be  found  where  trees  are  in- 
discriminately plants  all  over  a  lawn; 
an  Irregular  or  broken  sky  line  in  thick 
plantations  and  shrubbery  borders,  to 
as  to  get  the  effect  of  light  and  shade, 
which  is  altogether  wanting  in  a  plant- 
ing of  the  same  general  hel^t.  To  ob- 
tain good  effects  in  a  shrubbery  bor- 
der. It  is  a  good  plan,  to  mass  together 
in  Irregular  form  a  quantity  of  the 
same  variety.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  smaller  growing  kinds  of  sbrube, 
such  as  Hypericum  calycinum,  Spirea 
Anthony  Waterer,  and  such  like.  A 
single  plant  of  such  as  these,  dotted 
here  and  there,  does  not  produce  the 
effect  obtainable,  as  when  a  quantity 
of  them  is  massed  together.  Of 
course,  such  a  system  can  be  carried 
to  an  extreme,  with  the  result  that 
your  composition  would  appear  patchy; 
but  a  Judicious  arrangement  of  the 
parts  and  the  proper  placing  of  the 
larger  growing  shrubs  so  as  to  form 
bays  and  Jutting  prominences,  create 
intricacy  and  variety,  which  Is  the 
charm  of  all  shrubbery  bordera  I 
think  it  was  Mr.  Wyedale  Price  who 
defined  Intricacy  to  be  '*that  disposi- 
tion of  objects  which  by  a  partial  and 
uncertain  concealment  excites  and 
nourishes  curiosity."  Kemp  puts  it  ea 
*'that  ariful  arrangement  of  slngte 
plants  and  groups  which  prodnoes 
freshness  of  aspect  and  newness  of 
vista." 

In  producing  dlyerslty  in  height  or 
sky  line  in  a  shrubbery  border  or  plan- 
tation due  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  use  of  plants  of  different  character- 
istjLcs  of  growth,  as  well  as  different 
heights;  such  as  those  of  Irregular  or 
spreading  form,  of  which  the  Cercls 
canadensis  is  a  sample,  and  the  upright 
form  such  as  Cercidiphyllum  Japonica 
Never  arrange  the  plants  in  a  shrubbery 
border  by  beginning  at  the  back  with 
the  tallest  plants  and  gradually  grading 
them  in  height  to  the  front.  It  is  a 
wrong  system;  it  is  without  variety  or 
grace,  and  Is  altogether  monotonoue, 
especially  when,  as  is  often  seen,  they 
are  assiduously  trimmed  into  broom- 
shaped  specimens. 

The  disposition  of  trees  upon  the 
lawn,  as  well  as  the  shrubbery  border, 
is  also  a  matter  which  calls  for  very 
careful  consideration.  We  not  unfre- 
quently  see  trees  dotted  promlscuouily 
all  over  a  lawn  without  any  regard  to 
order  or  composition.  Plant  trees  so  tf 
to  create  or  maintain  something. 

There  is  no  place,  however  small  or 
uninteresting,  which  does  not  have 
some  feature  about  It  to  lend  charac- 
ter to  the  planting,  and  it  is  from  thli 
feature  or  features  that  your  ideu 
must  be  conceived,  whether  it  be  a  wall 
of  leafy  garniture  here  or  a  spreading 
tree  there;  let  it  at  any  rate  have  some 
meaning. 


The  man  who  continues  to  send  poor- 
ly-packed stock  in  old  soft  wood  bar- 
rels and  expects  to  get  account  aalee 
enough  to  more  than  pay  the  commle- 
sion  to  his  broker,  is  likely  to  be  more 
or  less  oat  In  his  reckoning.-^New  Eng- 
land Farmer. 


|moe  \^  1^7. 
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Itane  Howerins  Trees  and 
Shrubs. 

In  the  present  Issue  we  commence 
Xike  presentation  of  a  series  of  portraits 
of  popular  and  desirable  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs.  It  Is  unnecessary  for 
us  to  enlarge  on  their  claims  for  notice, 
ttie  illustrations  speak  for  themselves. 

Staphylea  colchica  Is  very  noticeable 
in  early  spring  by  reason  of  its  teem- 
ing: clusters  of  pure  white  flowers.  It 
is  not  particular  as  to  soil,  is  perfectly 
li&rdy,  and  does  well  in  a  partially- 
sliaded  place. 

Spiraea  prunifolia,  fl.  pL,  better 
iuaown  as  Bridal  Wreath,  is  a  common 
grarden  favorite  and  in  its  flowering 
eeason  is  unsurpassed  for  profusion  of 
bloom.  Literally*  one  may  cut  its 
sboots  of  dazzling  white  flowers  by  the 
yard. 

Cercls  canadensis,  one  of  the  Judas 


The  FntH  Qartfeo. 

Inseet  Pests— These  are  cropping  up 
on  every  side  and  a  constant  warfare 
must  be  maintained  against  them.  The 
cuculio,  however,  seems  rather  Qulet 
as  yet,  possibly  due  to  the  prevailing 
cold  rains  and  low  night  temperatures 
which  have  prevailed  of  late. 

Plttma. — ^In  this  locality  they  have 
not  borne  out  the  flrst  promises  of  a 
heavy  crop,  80  to  90  per  cent,  having 
failed  to  swell. 

BI«ek1»«rrle«_If  these  are  making 
very  strong  growth  stop  them  at  three 
to  three  and  one-half  feet;  but  this 
must  not  be  done  later  than  the  end 
of  June  or  the  laterals  will  not  ripen. 

Grafts^ — ^These  will  require  attention 
in  the  way  of  removing  any  shoots  that 
may  have  started  below  the  graft. 

Grapes— Tie   in   the   wood    for  next 


Pig.  X22.— Staphylea  colchica. 


trees.  Is  a  noteworthy  tree,  having  flow- 
ers of  rich  magenta  rose,  which  appear 
Just  before  the  leaves.  When  the  tree 
has  attained  a  little  size  it  flowers  with 
such  lavish  profusion  as  to  quite  hide 
the  branches.  It  will  grow  anywhere. 
Kerria  Japoiiica.--In  its  double  form 
this  is  found  in  many  gardens,  which 
are  enlivened  throughout  nearly  the 
entire  year  by  its  brilliant  double  yel- 
low flowers.  Given  a  fairly  good  loamy 
soil  this  plant  will  flourish  in  almost 
any  situation. 


Co«n«il  BlulTii,  la. — County  Treas- 
urer Amd  reports  that  the  prospect  for 
small  fruits  in  this  locality  was  never 
better.  The  vines,  bushes  and  small 
trees  are  Just  literally  covered  with 
fruit,  and  if  storms  or  dry  weather  do 
not  Interfere  the  harvest  will  be  Im- 
mense.   Of  grapes  there  will  be  no  end. 


year;  decide  how  much  of  a  crop  your 
vine  can  carry  and  finish  at  one  time; 
remove  all  surplus  wood  and  bunches, 
bag  the  remaining  bunches  as  soon  as 
they  are  well  set.  Watch  for  mildew 
and  spray  with  Bordeaux  and  an  in- 
secticide every  two  weeks  until  the 
berries  begin  to  color,  if  bagging  Is  not 
practiced  thoroughly. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  set  an 
abundance  of  fruit;  give  the  trees  a 
spraying  with  Bordeaux,  one-fourth 
strength,  making  sure  of  an  excess  of 
lime.  Do  not  rush  the  thinning  of  the 
fruit. 

JAS  HOLLOWAY,  L.  I. 


Every  good  gardener  wants  the  best 
books.  Our  new  eatalogne  of  selected 
books  Is  the  best  guide  ont.  Sent  for  9o. 
stamp. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Sow  early  peas  for  late  use. 

Barly  carrots  and  beets  should  now 
be  large  enough  for  use;  pull  out  the 
largest,  leaving  the  smallest  ones  to 
grow  on. 

Cauliflowers  and  cabbages  are  now 
coming  on  and  forming  heads.  The 
seeds  that  were  sown  alternately  be- 
tween the  plants  when  they  were  flrst 
set  out  will  now  require  attention  by 
hoeing  and  thinning  out.  Whenever 
cauliflowers  are  heading  up  more 
quickly  than  it  is  desired  to  have  them, 
or  faster  than  they  can  be  used  to 
advantage,  it  is  often  convenient  to  de- 
fer the  heading  up  of  at  least  a  part  of 
the  crop,  so  that  heads  may  be  coming 
on  later.  This  can  easily  be  done  by 
thoroughly  watering  the  plants  before 
they  show  any  heads,  with  water  in 
which  is  dissolved  one  ounce  of  nitrate 
of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  per 
gallon  of  water.  This  will  start  them 
into  vigorous  growth  again  and  the 
heads  will  be  found  eventually  to  be 
larger  in  size. 

Melons  sown  now  will,  with  ordinary 
warm  fall  weather,  often  mature  nice,, 
late  melons.  If  large-sized  melons  are 
desired  from  the  general  crop  pinch  oft 
the  tips  of  the  vines  two  joints  beyond 
the  fruit  after  it  is  well  set,  then  bend 
the  shoot  towards  the  root  and  peg  it 
down. 

The  Melon  I^onse. — ^Whenever  a  few 
vines  become  badly  infested  with  the 
melon  louse  pull  up  the  plants  and  de- 
stroy or  burn  them;  kerosene  emulsion 
will,  of  course,  kill  all  the  lice  It  reaches, 
but,  as  the  insect  conflnes  itself  to  the 
underside  of  the  leaves,  it  is  for  that 
reason  difficult  to  reach.  In  any  case 
do  not  allow  the  pest  to  gain  a  foothold,, 
for  that  will  mean  the  end  of  the  crop. 
As  soon  as  the  louse  is  noticed,  and  if 
a  good  spray  pump  is  not  at  hand,  try 
dusting  thoroughly  on  the  underside  of 
the  leaves,  as  far  as  possible,  with  pure 
hard-wood  ashes  and  fresh  air-slaked 
lime,  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of* 
the  latter,  well  mixed  together;  dust  on 
in  the  morning  while  the  dew  is  present, 
on  the  leaves.  This  is  also  an  excellent 
remedy  for  many  soft  insects,  as  the 
cabbage  and  cauliflower  worms  and. 
others. 

Earar  Plant.— Look  over  the  planta^^ 
every  morning  and  pick  off  all  the  po- 
tato bugs  that  can  be  found,  also  any 
eggs  that  may  be  hatching,  or  the  in* 
truders  will  soon  ruin  the  haulms.  In 
case  necessity  compels  the  use  of  ar- 
senites,  Paris  green,  in  conjunction 
with  the  iSordeaux  mixture,  can  safely 
be  sprayed  on  the  plants. 

Tomatoes. — In  order  to  prevent  too 
much  shade,  pinch  back  laterals  and 
keep  the  vines  off  the  ground;  this  will 
permit  the  free  access  of  air  all  around 
the  plants. 

Corn  and  Beans. — Keep  up  a  con- 
stant succession  by  frequent  plantings. 

The  potato  bugs  will  now  be  paying: 
their  annual  visit  to  the  potato  patch; 
be  ready  for  their  entertainment.  The 
best  way  to  protect  the  potatoes  is  by- 
spraying  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture^, 
to  which  has  been  added  Paris  green 
or  London  Purple  and  thoroughly 
mixed.    Spray  on  in  a  flne  mist. 

W.  M.  EDWARDS. 


Erie,  Pa.— Reports  from  the  higher 
elevations  of  this  comer  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  to  the  effect  that  frost  haa 
killed  currants  and  other  small  fruits.. 
Although  leaves  on  the  peach  trees  are- 
curled,  that  is  always  the  case  in  a  cool 
spring,  and  the  peaches  along  the  lake- 
shore  have  not  been  affected,  while  the 
grape  vines  indicate  an  immense  crop. 

Sonth  Haven,  Mich.,  has  been  having 
some  exceedingly  cold  and  disagreeable- 
weather,  and  it  is  said  that  considera- 
ble damage  has  been  done  by  the  cold 
winds  to  the  peaches  on  the  clay  land 
close  to  the  lake  front,  but  the  condi- 
tion of  the  peach  crop  on  the  sandy 
lands  Is  still  regarded  as  favorable  for 
a  fair  crop,  and  In  some  cases  a  full 
crop.  All  other  fruits  are  reported  in 
prime  condition. 
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Roses  Under  QIass. 

Having  made  provision,  during  the 
propagating  season,  for  tlie  requisite 
number  of  each  kind  we  intend  to  grow 
this  year,  the  house  or  part  of  it  best 
suited  to  the  different  varieties  should 
have  our  careful  Judgment. 

Gontier  does  well  with  me  in  a  place 
that  does  not  have  strong  sunlight  dur- 
ing midwinter.  Niphetos  is  a  very 
dwarf -growing  kind  when  raised  from 
young  stock,  so  a  bench  up  to  the  light, 
without  much  headroom,  is  Just  right 
for  it.  Perle  and  Sunset  should  be 
planted  where  they  can  have  the 
strongest  light  possible,  as  it  is  very 
essential  that  the  wood  be  thoroughly 
ripened  to  produce  good  flowers;  oth- 
erwise you  may  be  sadly  troubled  with 
bullheads  during  the  dull,  short  days. 
Mrs.  Plerpont  Morgan  is  a  dwarf  rose, 
but  should  have  a  light  bench— the 
north  bench  in  a  long  span  to  the  south 
house  suiting  it  admirably. 

Where  enough  of  one  variety  is 
jTTOwn  to  fill  a  house,  and  the  benches 
are  suitable,  I  like  to  keep  them  to- 
gether. It  often  happens  that  we  get 
an  order  on  short  notice  for  a  number 
of  blooms  of  one  kind,  and  to  know 
where  they  all  are,  instead  of  having 
to  go  into  four  or  five  houses,  saves 
-considerable  time.  Then  there  are  per- 
iods when  a  certain  variety  may  need 
a  little  different  treatment  from  the 
others  for  a  few  days.  Hoste,  for  In- 
stance, Is  very  susceptible  to  mildew, 
and  when  alone  this  trouble  can  be 
more  easily  combated  and  the  risk  of 
-contagion  obviated. 

In  planting  out  the  young  plants  a 
.great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
how  far  apart  they  should  be  set.  I 
find  fifteen  Inches  between  the  rows  is 
none  too  much  space  for  them  to  give 
-the  best  returns,  with  the  exception  of 
Kaiserin  and  Niphetos,  which  are  set 
•  about  twelve  Inches  apart.  By  those 
who  Intend  growing  the  former  variety 
for  the  first  time  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  It  is  a  very  tall  grower  and 
does  not  make  so  much  brush  as  the 
•others;  hence  the  advisability  of  plant- 
ing a  little  closer,  with  plenty  of  head 
room. 

See  that  all  the  plants  are  in  a  moist 
state  before  planting;  if  any  are  plant- 
ed dry  it  will  take  a  long  time  for  the 
ball  to  get  thoroughly  moistened  and 
•consequently  the  vigor  of  the  plants 
win  be  greatly  impaired.  The  little  ex- 
tra trouble  of  sorting  out  the  plants  in 
.sizes  preparatory  to  planting,  putting 
the  tallest  at  the  back  row,  will  make 
you  come  out  with  a  uniform  lot  of 
plants  in  the  very  near  future. 

Make  a  deep  hole  for  planting,  but 
don't  get  the  plant  too  deep.  When 
firmly  pressed  around  with  the  hand 
the  top  of  the  ball  should  be  Just  lightly 
covered.  If  plants  are  a  little  pot- 
hound  carefully  open  out  the  roots  a 
little  at  the  bottom.  When  planted  In 
-this  way  it  will  be  noticed  the  firming 
around  the  plant  has  made  a  cup  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter;  this,  I  con- 
sider, of  great  value,  as  every  time 
spraying  is  done  the  foliage  catches 
the  best  part  of  the  water,  concentrat- 
ing It  to  the  proper  place,  and  the 
plants  are  likewise  more  easily  wa- 
tered. The  larger  bulk  of  the  soil  is 
not  needed  at  present,  and  if  kept  on 
the  dry  side  will  be  in  a  nice,  sweet 
condition  when  the  roots  get  to  It;  oth- 
erwise it  is  very  liable  to  get  sour  if 
the  whole  of  it  is  watered  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Toung  plants  that  have  been  given 
their  last  shift  lately  will  be  growing 
very  fast  now.  On  no  account  let  them 
become  crowded,  or  they  will  surely  be 
^rreatly  weakened.  The  pots  should  be 
set  at  a  distance  sufficient  to  allow  the 
light  and  air  to  circulate  freely  through 
the  plants. 

A  little  experience  I  had  with  Meteor 
may  be  of  value  to  some.  When  get- 
ting a  house  ready  to  replant  with 
young  stock,  instead  of  throwing  all  the 
old  ones  away,  the  number  of  plants  re- 
quired is  taken  out  with  as  much  soil 
as  possible  adhering  to  the  roots,  and 
trenched  in,  close  together,  outdoors. 
They  are  left  there  the  remaining  part 


of  the  summer  and  all  winter.  As  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  in 
spring,  they  are  dug  up,  shaken  out, 
cut  back  to  within  two  or  three  eyes, 
planted  out  in  the  field,  and  treated 
the  same  as  hybrid  perpetuals.  They 
grow  very  strong  and  produce  fine  flow- 
ers during  summer.  Meteor  is  an  ex- 
tremely hardy  rose,  standing  the  se- 
verest weather  without  any  protection 
whatever.  Late  next  fall  I  intend  tak- 
ing up  quite  a  number  to  pot  them  and 
bring  in  bloom  for  Easter. 

I  would  advise  those  who  have  some 
Beauty  wood  left  in  July,  and  have 
some  manettl  stocks  planted  outdoors, 
to  double-bud  a  few;  that  is,  put  two 
buds  on  each  stock,  and  in  the  fall  pot 
one  or  two  stocks  together  in  a  six-Inch 
pot.  If  placed  In  a  cellar  or  cold  house 
until  they  are  needed  to  be  started  into 
growth  and  given  the  proper  treat- 
ment, such  as  is  extended  to  pot  hy- 
brids, each  bud  will  develop  a  stem 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  with  a 
grand  flower,  making  an  ideal  pot  plant 
— H.  H. 


Money  Methods  in  the  Market 
Qarden.— No.  V. 

Intensive  Culture  In  the  Vegetable 
Garden. 

What  to  plant  and  how  to  plant  it 
will  depend  on  your  soil  and  market. 
I  realize  that  If  I  describe  methods  of 
culture  which  are  a  success  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  others  may  try  them 
and  fall  to  supply  those  conditions 
and,  therefore,  not  get  good  results. 
All  my  successes  in  the  garden  are  the 
result  of  years  of  experimental ,  work, 
in  which  I  have  met  with  many  fail- 
ures. The  inexperienced  amateur 
should  be  satisfied  to  go  slowly  and  not 
to  engage  in  market  gardening  on  a 
large  scale  until  he' has  gained  experi- 
ence by  cultivating  small  plots. 

With  good  garden  soil,  liberal  use  of 
fertilizers,  water  to  supplement  the 
rainfall  and  a  good  market,  nearly  all 
things  are  possible  to  the  skillful  and 
enterprising  gardener.  In  market  gar- 
dening as  in  other  vocations  it  is  the 
trained  worker  and  who  is  a  *' hustler" 
that  "gets  there."  The  conditions  un- 
der which  I  myself  am  working  are 
somewhat  different  from  those  which 
the  gardeners  near  the  cities  have  to 
meet,  as  my  produce  Is  sold  In  villages 
where  there  Is  less  competition,  and  in 
or  near  these  villages  are  summer  re- 
sorts, where  a  good  price  Is  paid  for  a 
good  article. 

In  growing  such  tsrops  as  peas,  beans 
and  sweet  corn,  I  have  .been  able  to  do 
the  most  of  the  planting  and  cultivat- 
ing by  horse  power,  and  to  obtain  two 
or  more  crops  on  the  same  ground  in 
one  year.  Formerly  I  grew  large  quan- 
tities of  peas  and  sweet  corn  for  mar- 
ket, and  in  this  vicinity  they  must  be 
placed  on  the  market  early  to  get  good 
prices.  I  plough  the  ground  for  early 
peas  in  the  fall,  so  as  to  be  able  to  work 
it  earlier  in  the  spring.  In  the  winter 
I  apply  a  liberal  dressing  of  stable  ma- 
nure, and  in  the  spring,  when  the  frost 
comes  out  of  the  ground,  and  it  com- 
mences to  dry  on  the  surface,  I  begin  to 
harrow  it.  The  ground  will  soon  dry 
sufiiciently  to  drill  in  the  peas,  which 
is  done  with  a  one-horse  corn  planter, 
with  a  fertilizer  attachment.  I  drill  in 
some  good  commercial  fertilizer  with 
the  peas.  With  some  corn  planters  It 
may  be  necessary  to  go  twice  in  a  row 
In  order  to  drill  in  enough  seed. 

For  the  earliest  peas  I  plant  the  ear- 
liest smooth  varieties,  such  as  Ferry's 
Extra  Early  or  Henderson's  First  of 
All,  which  are  very  much  alike.  The 
peas  are  planted  so  rapidly  that  an 
acre  is  planted  in  a  few  hours.  I  drill  in 
the  peas  in  rows  from  2  to  2%  feet 
apart  and  cultivate  frequently  with  a 
horse  hoe  until  early  in  May,  when 
with  the  corn  planter  I  drill  in  Cory 
sweet  corn  between  each  alternate  row 
of  peas.    This  leaves  each  alternate  row 


vacant  from  which  to  pick  the  peaa. 
This  row  is  still  cultivated  with  the 
horse  hoe  and  the  one  in  which  corn 
is  planted  with  the  hand  wheel  hoe. 

The  peas  are  about  all  marketed  by 
July  1,  when  the  vines  are  removed, 
and  the  corn  will  have  made  quite  a 
large  growth,  if  the  soil  be  rich  enough. 
The  rows  between  the  com  may  be  cul- 
tivated and  set  to  celery,  cabbage,  tur- 
nips or  potted  strawberry  plants.  The 
rows  of  corn  will  stand  four  or  five 
feet  apart,  and  they  will  ear  well  If  the 
corn  is  drilled  In  such  wide  rowa,  and 
nearly  as  much  corn  will  be  grown  on 
an  acre  as  If  it  were  planted  In  hlUs 
with  the  rows  three  feet  aparL 

This  early  corn  can  be  marketed  in 
August,  or  early  in  September,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  season  the  use  of  the 
ground  is  given  to  the  late  cropa  of 
celery,  cabbages,  etc  If  the  fall  la  fa- 
vorable for  their  growth  there  ia  time 
for  them  to  mature. 

By  this  plan  a  variety  of  vegetables 
can  be  growstjon  tb^-Bame  ground  in 
one  year,  which  has  its  advantagea  in 
small  gardens,  where  a  variety  is  need- 
ed to  meet  the  demands  of  a  local  mar- 
ket. Other  combinations  may  be  made 
with  peas,  beans,  com,  celery,  cab- 
bages, cauliflowers,  kale,  spinach,  cUl, 
by  wfal^h  two  or  more  crops  can  be 
grown  ia  one  year. 

In  the  systems  of  intenaive  culture 
it  is  often  necessary  to  supply  extra 
fertilizers  and  water;  but  I  have  found 
them  profitable  on  high-priced  land.  I 
like  to  supply  tlie^soil  with  all  It  needs 
to  make  plants  grow  and  then  keep  it 
to  work  the  whole  season  through. 

By  growing  early  onions  from  sets, 
to  be  bunched  when  small,  and  sold  for 
early  green  onions,  and  the  crop  fol- 
lowed by  a  late  one  of  celery,  cabbages^ 
cauliflowers,  etc.,  onettf  the'  most  prof- 
itable methods  of  inten^ve  culture  may 
be  practised.  I  have^  often  thought 
when  I  have  been  li^^tlee  and  large 
villages  and  noticed  ^fkcant  lots  near 
the  dtv  water  workamat  If  I  were  ItT- 
ing  th^  and  wasmiA  of  employment 
and  had'  a  little  ^dj^l  I  would  pur- 
chase or  rent  a  plot  of  ground  and 
grow,  ^rly  onions  and  celery.  In  grow- 
ing a^bp  of  each  of  these  on  the  same 
grouri^  In  onaXyea^jUie  conditions  of 
success  are:  JK  soil!,BHit  can  be  easily 
worked;  free  from ^twery thing  which 
Interferes  with  the^^ise  of  the  wheel 
hoe  and  other  gard^  tools,  and  which 
does  iiot.jb||ke,*^jNat  ft;  in  condition  to  be 


finely  pi^Jferlzed;  abo  plenty  of  fer- 
tilizers hear  at  tianS,  and  water  for 
Inigatfth.  ,^ 

As  the  ooilons  are  to  be  sold  when 
small  they  may  be  planted  more  closely 
than  when  they  are  allowed  to  mature; 
and  the  celery  can  be  grown  by  the 
method  known  as  the  "new  celery  cul- 
ture." •  Perhaps  one-fourth  of  an  acre 
will  be  all  that  one  man  can  work  and 
then  he' will  need  some  help  In  bunch- 
ing onions,  etc. 

In  this  article  I  cannot  describe  their 
culture  In  detail  without  taking  too 
much  space.  I  will  only  say  that  large 
quantities  of  manure  should  be  plowed 
or  spaded  in  and  the  surface  of  the 
ground  flnely  raked,  then  rolled, 
marked  and  the  sets  planted  very 
early  In  the  spring.  After  the  first 
year  one  may  grow  his  own  sets.  My 
experience  In  transplanting  onions  from 
the  hotbed  Is  that  I  did  not  get  them 
as  early  as  from  sets.  If  the  onions 
are  frequently  cultivated  and  irrigated 
they  can  be  marketed  in  time  to  grow 
a  crop  of  celery.  As  soon  as  a  row  of 
onions  Is  taken  up  flll  In  the  row  with 
celery  plants  or  cabbages,  cauliflower 
or  whatever  the  market  demands. 

I  hesitate  to  give  any  figures,  but  if 
the  crops  are  well  grrown  and  marketed 
—as  can  often  be  done  at  retail  pricea- 
the  returns  will  be  very  large,  for  the 
outlay  of  capital  and  labor.  In  many 
villages  there  is  a, demand  for  the  gar- 
den luxuries  which  are  a  little  dilBcult 
to  grow,  and  require  higher  culture 
than  Is  given  to  ordinary  coarse  veg- 
etables. In  supplying  this  demand 
there  Is  an  opportunity  for  the  right 
man  In  the  right  place. 
W.  H.  JENKINS,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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BUDEBS'  iOTBS  UD  GOIIBITS. 


This  tpacc  iB  deyoted  to  short  notes  of  expert- 
cnce  and  ohserTStion,  bat  not  neceesarlly  reflect- 
ing oor  own  opinions.  Yon,  reader,  are  trying 
new  Tsrletles,  nsw  Implements,  new  methods.  Let 
OS  haTe  70  ir  verdict— short,  pointedly.  Poeslblj 
joa  may  wish  to  comment  on  utatementi  found  In 
this  or  previoiis  Isenee  or  to  offer  soggestlons ;  let  as 
hear  what  yon  have  to  tay.  In  the  mnltltade  of 
coanael  there  Is  wisdom  snd  safety.    Write  as  often. 


A  Deodoriser  'Wanted. — I  use  a  so- 
lution of  sheep  manure  and  water  on 
some  plants  in  the  yard  and  a  foul  odor 
arises  from  it.  Is  there  anything  I  can 
put  in  the  solution  to  deodorize  it  and 
not  destroy  its  fertillxinK  properties?— 
^W.  G.  W.,  Brooklyn. 

More  About  Eartkwomis. — ^l  can  add 

a  little  to  the  deservedly  important 
study  of  the  benefits  of  earthworms 
(See  American  Gardening,  page  390). 
Carly  this  spring— February— after  our 
first  spring  rain,  the  whole  country  on 
all  descriptions  of  soil— black,  waxy, 
loamy  and  sandy,  not  pure  sand— the 
-worm  casts  would  average  thirty  to  the 


York  Station,  used  it  for  two  years  and 
said  it  was  as  good  as  any  he  had  ever 
used.  He  called  my  attention  to  the 
notice  and  said  I  might  use  his  name. — 
CHAUNCEY  SHEFFIELD,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 

Some  Berry  Notes. — As  I  see  some  of 
our  brother  readers  and  strawberry 
growers  are  giving  their  experiences,  I 
thought  that  I  would  give  mine  for  the 
last  season  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Our  soil  is  a  peaty  clay.  The  spring  of 
1896  I  set  about  7,000  plants,  and  as  the 
weather  was  very  dry  at  the  time  of 
setting  and  then  very  wet  after  that  I 
lost  nearly  all  of  my  plants,  so  that 
when  fall  came  I  didn't  have  enough  to 
fill  the  rows  as  they  were  first  set  in 
the  spring.  The  varieties  were:  Louise, 
the  main  one,  a  staminate  and  very 
prolific  in  both  plant  and  berry,  and  a 
strong,  deep-rooter.  The  rest  were  Bu- 
bach,  Lovet.  Bissel,  Greenville  and 
Lady  Tompson.  This  variety  makes  Its 
runners  too  spindly  and  makes  its 
plants  too  far  apart  to  suit  me,  but  as 
this  was  its  first  year  with  me  I  will 
not  say  too  much  against  it.    The  Bee- 


J.  FLETCHER,  214  West  Street,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Ho\T  to  Plant  for  Profit. — On  page 
396  "Subscriber"  asks  for  help  In  the 
planting  of  his  place.  An  ideal  garden 
will  hardly  fill  the  bill  In  securing  a 
livelihood,  so  much  depends  on  mar- 
keting conditions.  The  amount  of  fruit 
that  could  be  disposed  of  to  advantage 
in  one  place  might  prcve  a  glut  and 
waste  in.  another;  also  tastes  differ  in 
regard  to  varieties,  as  well  as  kinds.  If 
"Subscriber"  does  not  want  to  make  a 
mistake  which  he  will  regret  in  after 
years,  he  ha^  better  test  the  adap- 
tability of  that  "best"  land  of  his  to 
produce  an  Ideal  crop  of  the  fruits  men- 
tioned; opinions  differ  as  to  "best** 
land  for  fruit  growing  or  gardening.  It 
will,  of  course,  take  time  to  do  this,  but 
it  will  be  time  well  spent  In  avoiding 
costly  mistakes.  That  the  business 
will  prove  profitable,  if  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  demand  of  a  nearby 
market,  and  the  market  is  large  enough 
to  consume  all  that  can  be  produced, 
goes  without  saying.- HENRY  SNY- 
DER. Md. 


F 10.  xa^.— Three  Popular  Flowehno  Plants. 
Kerria  japonica.  Cerclt  canadtnsit.  Spiraea  prunifoliat  fl.  pi. 


foot  square.  I  very  carefully  weighedf 
ten  casts  of  average  size,  after  they 
were  somewhat  dried;  these  weighed 
two  ounces  good,  giving  eight  tons  335 
pounds  to  each  acre,  at  this  first  con- 
tract. So  far  there  nave  been  four  of 
these  contracts  filled,  so  that  these  use- 
ful workers  have  moved  and  composted 
at  least  thirty-two  tons  to  each  acre 
already  since  last  February.  There  are 
more  than  53,000  worms  to  the  acre 
here,  as  I  have  dug  up  an  average  of 
large  and  small,  four  to^  the  foot  square. 
This  would  give  174,240  to  the  acre,  be- 
sides such  as  were  below  the  depth  of 
the  spade:  and  many  of  them  from  6  to 
10  inches  long,  and  as  large  as  a  small - 
sized  lead  pencil.  There  may  be  more 
here  on  our  rich  land  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  However  extraor- 
dinary their  work,  when  I  calculate 
their  number,  their  size  and  their  tire- 
less labor,  I  am  not  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  work  they  accomplish.  I 
need  not  draw  the  moral  of  their  use- 
fulness.—WM.  LOMAS,  Texas. 

Leaf  Mold — In  American  Gardening 
of  May  29  I  find  an  inquiry  for  leaf 
mold.  I  can  furnish  it  In  any  quantity. 
Mr.  William  Thompson,  a  practical 
Srardener,    who   was   here   at   the   New 


der  Wood  is  a  complete  failure  here.  I 
set  500  plants  last  season  and  lost  every 
one,  and  a  neighbor  has  the  Beeder 
Wood  that  did  not  get  bigger  than  a 
pea.  As  for  the  Mary  and  Marshall,  I 
can't  say  very  much  for  them,  as  they 
were  good,  big  plants  when  I  set  them 
out,  and  are  good,  big  plants  still,  and 
that  Is  all.  Mary  never  formed  a  new 
plant  and  the  Marshall  but  mighty 
few;  but  as  they  are  In  the  patch  I  will 
let  them  go  while  the  patch  lasts  and 
then  they  will  be  done  for,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  Brandywine  did  splen- 
didly, set  the  same  time  as  the  rest, 
and  promises  to  be  a  good  berry.  Now 
let  us  hear  from  the  rest  of  the  berry 
growers  in  the  country  and  the  kind  of 
soil,  and  about  where  they  are;  for  my- 
self I  am  in  about  the  central  part  of 
the  State.— CHANCEY  W.  STUART, 
Ind. 

Alpine  Strawberries. — On  page  394 
is  a  request  for  Alpine  strawberries. 
A.  J.  Goldsborough,  Wesley  Heights, 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  them.— H.  SNY- 
DER, Md. 

— C»n  page  394  of  your  issue  of  May 
29  a  reader  inquires  for  plants  of  the 
Alpine  strawberry.     I  have  a  few.— E. 


Rose  Crimson  Rambler, 

At  Detroit,  Mich.,  recently,  I  saw  two 
plants  of  this  rose  which  had  been 
planted  out  for  three  years  in  a  lean-to 
greenhouse,  owned  by  G.  H.  Berry, 
Esq.  The  display  of  bloom  was  strik- 
ingly beautiful.  Upwards  of  600  huge 
clusters  of  brilliant  crimson  blossoms 
had  covered  the  plant  for  three  weeks 
prior  to  my  visit.  The  usefulness  of 
this  beautiful  introduction  is  being 
realized  most  perceptibly  every  year, 
and  as  a  pot  plant  the  time  Is  not  far 
off  when  it  will  be  grown  by  the  thous- 
and for  market  purposes.  A.  D. 


Are  You  Renewing, 

To  those  of  our  readers  whose  sub- 
scription has  expired,  or  is  to  expire 
with  the  close  of  this  month,  and  who 
will  send  us  a  prompt  renewal  (adding 
fifteen  cents  to  pay  for  packing  and  de- 
livery), we  will  at  once  forward  one 
canna,  well  established,  their  choice  of 
either  Austria  or  Italia,  the  two  great 
novelties  of  the  season.  This  is  an 
offer  without  parallel,  but  which,  If  de- 
sired, must  be  applied  for  at  once. 

Oar  publishers  will  sapply  any  book 
wauted.     Send  y<'nr  orders. 
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».    *  THERE  has  been  going 
Bther  as  a  Plant     I      ^,  j        7  ^- 

*■     the   rounds   of   the 

Developer,  press,  an  article  dealing 
with  the  use  of  ether  and  chloroform 
vapors  as  forcing  agents.  Many  of  the 
newspapers  have  allowed  their  enthusi- 
asm for  something  new  to  run  away 
with  that  strict  regard  for  the  truth  that 
should  be  the  basis  of  their  published 
words.  We  have  been  told  that  a  certain 
Danish  professor  in  an  agricultural  school 
has  obtained  some  wonderful  results  in 
the  way  of  **  forcing,"  and  the  report 
sent  in  by  the  U.  S.  Consul,  at  Copen- 
hagen, has  caused  such  a  flutter  of  ex- 
citement in  certain  quarters  as  to  call  for 
n3tice  by  us.  It  is  well  to  know  just 
what  this  treatment  really  is. 

The  consul  reported  in  part  the 
following  translation  of  the  lecture: 
•*on  the  results  obtained  by  the  etheris- 
ing method  of  developing  plants  earlier 
than  is  their  nature,  by  exposing  them 
to  the  influence  of  ether  fumes.     By  ex- 


posing sleeping  plants  to  the  influence 
of  ether  and  chloroform  the  result  is 
obtained  that  each  plant,  after  the  treat- 
ment with  ether,  begins  to  shoot.  They 
have  thus  probably  been  awakened  from 
their  previous  condition  of  sleep  or  in- 
activity. Lilacs  grow  splendidly  when 
placed  in  an  air-tight  compartment  and 
exposed  forty-eight  honrs  to  the  effect  of 
500  or  600  cubic  centimetres  of  ether, 
and  then  put  in  a  hothouse.  Just  be- 
fore Christmas  the  plants  had  developed 
splendidly.  The  etherizing  of  the  plants 
will  cost  I  to  i>^  cents  each.  The  main 
point  is  to  get  the  plants  to  shoot  at  any 
time  before  Christmas,  even  in  Septem- 
ber and  October.  It  can  be  said  that 
some  progress  has  undoubtedly  been 
made,  but  no  one  can  tell  to  what  as- 
tonishing results  this  discovery  may 
lead.  Tulips.  Lilacs,  etc.,  can  be  devel- 
oped much  earlier  and  have  a  pretty 
color  and  great  durability,  as  the  ether 
frees  the  plant  of  decomposable  matter. 
To  etherize  the  plants  they  are  placed  in 
an  air-tight  receptacle  and  exposed  from 
twenty-four  hours  to  ninety- six  hours 
(generally  forty-eight  hours),  to  the  in- 
fluence of  ether.  Cylindrical  glasses  are 
used  for  small  plants,  and  for  large 
plants  an  oil-painted  box,  the  interior  of 
which  is  lined  with  tin  foil,  4  feet  high 
and  long,  and  2)4,  feet  broad.  On  the  lid 
a  small  hole  is  made,  which  is  closed 
with  a  cork,  and  the  ether  is  conducted 
through  this  hole.  As  ether  is  very  in- 
flammable, great  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  bring  candles  or  matches  near  it.  The 
ether  is  dissolved  at  from  1 5  degrees  to 
20  degrees  centigrade." 

The  following  explanation  from  Prof. 
B.  T.  Galloway,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Vegetable  Physiology  and  Pathology, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  pertinent,  and  will  serve  to  place 
the  foregoing  statements  in  a  better 
light:  *'  It  has  been  shown  by  a  number 
of  investigators  that  the  vapor  of  chloro- 
form or  ether  has  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  respiration  of  a  plant,  increasing  it 
in  some  cases  to  a  marked  degree.  In- 
creasing the  respiration,  simply  means 
that  the  plant  is  being  made  to  do  more 
work  than  normal.  It  must  bo  remem- 
bered, however,  that  in  aoing  this  the 
plant  is  living  beyond  its  means,  and 
sooner  or  latter  there  must  be  a  reckon- 
ing, which  may  prove  disastrous.  The 
plant  responds  to  the  ether  treatment 
just  as  it  would  to  any  other  irritating 
influence,  and  the  effect  in  the  end  must 
be  the  same  as  when  an  extra  stimulus 
is  present,  namely:  increased  energy  for 
the  time  followed  by  collapse  and  death, 
if  the  matter  is  carried  far  enough.  In 
cases  of  bulbs  and  woody  plants,  where 
there  is  more  or  loss  stored  energy  in 
the  form  of  food  material,  etherizing 
might  work  to  advantage  in  starting 
growth.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
line  of  work  carried  on  by  the  Danish 
investigator.  From  the  report  of  Con- 
sul Kirk,  however,  the  conclusions  have 
not  been  very  definite." 


IT  has  often  been  the 
*  lament  of  experi- 
ment station  officers,  that  the  work  put 
into  the.  bulletins  issued  from  the  sta- 
tions, does  not  appear  to  bear  an  amotmt 
of  fruit  in  proportion  to  the  labor  in- 
volved in  the  conducting  of  the  necer 
sary  experiment,  investigation,  and  com- 
pilation of  the  results  for  ^blication. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  far  too  many  of 
these  bulletins  are  too  technical?  That 
while  to  the  scientifically  trained  worker 
they  are  mines  of  information,  yet  to  the 
mass  of  :cultivators  (for  whose  benefit 
they  are  put  forth)  thoy  are  not  gotten 
up  in  that  "popular"  style,  so  that  he  who 
runs  may  read? 

True,  it  is  a  difficult  problem,  that  thns 
presents  itself  before  the  station  officers; 
they  desire  to  put  on  record  all  their 
labors  for  the  benefit  of  futtire  investi- 
gators and  workers,  and  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  satisfy  both  the  demands  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  At  present  a  very, 
very  large  number  of  these  bulletins  are 
so  much  waste  labor  and  paper  for  all 
the  good  the  tiller  of  the  soil  extracts 
from  them,  and  the  fault  usually  lies  with 
the  latter  in  that  he  will  not  study  closely. 
Perhaps  he  has  not  the  time — perhaps.       | 

Some  time  ago  the  Director  of  the 
New  York  Station,  at  Geneva,  an- 
nounced that  he  would  in  future  issne  a 
popular  edition  of  the  regular  bulletins. 
The  first  batch  of  these  is  now  before  ns, 
and  it  appears  to  us  that  they  should  go 
a  long  way  towards  the  solution  of  the 
question.  Mr.  F.  H.  Hall,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  "boiling  down"  pro- 
cess, has  handled  his  work  with  great 
skill,  and  sets  an  example  that  other 
stations  would  do  well  to  follow. 

The  idea  of  giving  the  people  at  large 
a  popularly  written  story,  embracing;  the 
salient  features  of  the  full  bulletin,  it  an 
advance  in  the  educational  missionary 
work  oi  the  experiment  stations,  and  is 
also  a  saving  of  expense  in  printing. 
Tne  popular  summary  is  scattered  freely, 
and  should  the  recipient  desire  the  fuller 
information,  he  has  merely  to  make  a 
request  for  the  complete  bulletin. 


'T'HE  enthusiasm  with 
^  which  one  is  filled  on 
seeing  the  magnificent 
effects  obtained  in  the  early  spring  from 
a  judicious  use  of  flowerisg  trees  and 
shrubs,  added  to  which  is  the  permanency 
of  the  planting,  is  our  excuse  for  once 
again  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  this  class  of  plants.  Nothing  can  give 
better  satisfaction — few  things  so  great, 
indeed.  On  another  page  of  this  issue 
is  given  a  report  of  a  recently  delivered 
lecture,  in  which  will  be  found  some 
hints  as  to  use  and  arrangement,  which 
should  prove  of  immense  service  to  the 
owner  of  any  sized  garden,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  as  an  accompaniment  thereto 
we  give  a  few  illustrations  of  a  bap- 
hazard  selection  of  some  of  these  gems. 
A  few  only  are  given  now,  but  it  is  our 
intention  to  follow  up  the  present  series 
by  other  portraits  of  equally  valuable 
trees  and  shrubs,  all  reproduced  from 
photographs  specially  taken  by  Ameki- 
CAN  Gardening. 


June  12.  1897. 
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WATERING    PLANTS    DURING    SUNSHINE. 

ARE   THEY    INJURED   BY   IT? 

{Continued  from  page  411.) 


^Prefers  Temperate  Water. 

As  for  my  position  in  the  discus- 
sion groingr  on  in  your  columns  about 
watering  plants  during  sunshine,  my 
experience  corresponds  closely  with 
Mr.  Gomersall's  (page  395).  What  one 
Is  taught  during  five  years  of  early  life 
will  probably  take  ten  to  forget.  Most 
old-country  gardeners  are  opposed  to 
watering  plants  during  sunshine;  and 
until  I  took  charge  of  a  department  in 
a  large  nursery  in  the  midlands  of  Eng- 
land I  had  never  thought  of  overhead 
watering,  except  mornings  and  even- 
ingrs.  True,  I  would  not  let  a  plant 
suffer  for  want  of  water  at  any  time 
during  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  if 
watering  must  be  done  we  did  It  with 
the  spout,  picking  out,  separately,  the 
few  dry  plants. 

As  usual,  on  entering  my  duties  in  a 
new  position,  I  let  things  go  on  as  they 
had  been,  taking  time,  If  I  wished  to 
change  methods,  to  do  so  gradually. 
"Well,  watering  went  on  indiscrimi- 
nately and  I  carefully  noted  results. 
No  injury  (1.  e.,  apparent  injury)  came. 
I  refer  in  this  case  to  frame  stock,  for 
the  most  part   bedding  plants. 

Lessons  of  experience  sometimes 
oome  from  laziness  and  Ignorance. 
Both  of  these  have  shown  how  un- 
founded and  unconsequential  old  no- 
tions may  be.  Still,  I  forbid  watering 
directly  with  cold  water,  as  It  comes 
from  the  hose,  until  the  temperature 
shall  be  over  fifty;  but  on  a  pinch  I 
have  broken  rules  made  by  myself. 
Keally  little  Injury  may  be  directly 
traceable  to  watering  during  sunshine, 
and  when  this  may  be  suspected  it 
might  have  been  through  using  water 
at  too  low  a  temperature.  If  we  re- 
member how  often  pressing  duties  com- 
pel many  florists,  and  successful  ones, 
too,  to  use  water  at  all  times  through, 
and  with  the  hose,  we  would  almost 
hesitate  to  give  an  opinion  either  way. 
I  should  make  exception  myself  to 
woolly-leaved  plants,  such  as  Gloxineas 
and  many  shrubly  Begonias,  and  to 
syringing  plants  when  In  bloom.  To 
sum  up,  1  would  say  water  always 
when  necessary  with  water  near  about 
the  temperature  of  the  air  and  in  the 
case  of  plants  in  bottom  heat  at  root 
temperature.— T.  D.  HATFIELD,  Wel- 
lesley,  Mass. 

Opposes  the  Idea. 

Watering  in  the  sunshine  is  not 
a  safe  practice  if  the  rays  of  sunlight 
are  direct,  as  each  drop  of  water  acts 
as  a  sun  glass,  bringing  the  rays  to  a 
focus  and  burning  the  leaf;  thus  water- 
ing in  early  morning  or  late  evening  is 
not  apt  to  do  any  harm.  If  the  foliage 
Is  not  wetted,  mid-day  Is  just  as  good 
as  any  other  at  which  to  give  water, 
should  the  plants  need  it.  I  use  water 
direct  from  a  well  In  the  greenhouse 
into  a  tank  and  slide  a  "flat"  full  of 
pots  or  "cans"  Into  It,  just  covering  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  seldom  spray- 
ing: or  give  overhead  water  unless  the 
foliage  gets  dusty.  The  temperature  of 
this  well  water  is  45  degrees.  But  I 
run  the  house  at  40  to  80  degrees;  aver- 
agre,  60.— HENRY  SNYDER,  Oxford, 
Md. 

^Vater*  at  Any  Time. 

In  answer  to  the  question  now 
under  discussion  I  would  say,  my  opin- 
ion is,  that  whereas  evening  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  time  of  the  day  for 
watering  during  the  summer  time 
(transpiration  being  then  much  less 
rapid),  yet  we  have  frequently  watered 
our  ordinary  greenhouse  plants  and 
frames  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day,  and  I  have  yet  to  discover  any  ill 
effects.  If  ill  effects  are  seen  It  is  more 
likely  to  be  due  to  faulty  glass.  Our 
herbaceous  garden  here  has  no  shade 
whatever  and  during  dry  weather  we 
keep  the  sprinklers  at  work  through 
the    hottest    days,    and    I    have    never 


found  any  ill  effects.  Palms  and  other 
fine  foliaged  plants  we  keep  in  well- 
shaded  houses;  these  are  sprayed  on  all 
fine  days  between  8  and  9  In  the  morn- 
ing and  again  about  3  in  the  afternoon. 
—EDWARD  J.  CANNING,  Botanic 
Garden  of  Smith  College,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Waterlog  Is  a  Solenee. 

Watering-  or  handling  the  hose  is 
a  science  and  anybody  who  wants  to 
become  a  successful  plant  grower  has 
to  learn  it. 

WateHng  under  glass  is  an  operation 
which  requires  good  judgment  and 
care  of  the  operator.  Plants  may  be  in- 
jured by  lnsufl[lclent  or  by  too  much 
water.  Quick-growing  plants  require 
more  water  than  slow-growing  ones, 
but  there  are  exceptions,  I  know  some 
gardeners  who  sprinkle  their  carnations 
twice  a  week  and  they  are  good  carna- 
tion growers;  yet  I,  for  instance,  never 
wet  the  foliage  on  my  carnations  at  all, 
and  I  can  say  that  I  have  very  good 
success. 

"Don't  water  while  the  sun  shines"  is 
a  doctrine  believed  only  by  the  ma- 
jority of  amateurs.  A  learned  gardener 
ought  to  be  able  to  water  his  plants  at 
any  time  should  they  need  it.  Plants 
that  may  be  Injured,  such  as  Gloxinias, 
ferns.  Rex  Begonias  and  others,  are 
generally  shaded. 

As  to  watei-ing  under  glass,  a  whole 
book  could  be  written  about  it,  but  it 
seems  to  me  the  question  Is  about  out- 
door watering.  If  there  is  a  small 
place  to  be  watered  I  would  prefer  wa- 
tering in  the  evening;  but  if  it  Is  a 
large  place  water  any  time  the  plants 
need  it.  I  have  five  or  six  sprinklers 
running  in  dry  weather  from  early 
morning  until  night  and  have  never 
known  an  Instance  where  injury  was 
done.  The  main  thing  is.  If  you  have 
to  water  do  It  thoroughly,  or  not  at  all. 
— N.  BUTTERBACH,  Oceanic,  N.  J. 


The  Manhattan  (Kan.)  Horticultural 
Society  met  at  the  home  of  Professor 
E.  A.  Popenoe,  on  May  27,  and  listened 
to  three  interesting  papers.  Professor 
Popenoe  talked  of  "Hardy  Garden 
Flowers,"  and  especially  of  hardy  bien- 
nials and  perennials,  inviting  especial 
attention  to  some  of  the  newer  roses, 
the  Oriental  Poppies,  Lemoines,  hybrid 
Delphiniums,  etc.  Mrs.  Georgeson  read 
a  paper  on  "Japanese  Floriculture," 
and  having  spent  several  years  in 
Japan,  she  pictured  Japanese  life  and 
the  flowers  they  cultivate  in  a  very 
pleasant  manner.  Mrs.  Kedgie's  paper 
on  "Vegetables  for  Food"  was  both 
practical  and  entertaining.  The  stand- 
ing committee  on  entomology  reported 
Insects,  as  canker  worms,  tent  cater- 
pillars, etc.,  unusually  plentiful.  Mr. 
W.  Marlatt  reported  serious  damage  to 
peach  trees  by  spraying. 


The    Secretary    and    Vivisection. — 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  re- 
cently sent  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  a  communi- 
cation In  which  he  declares  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Senate  bill  regulating  vivi- 
sections. He  says  the  passage  of  such 
a  law  would  have  a  most  injurious 
effect  upon  the  scientific  Investigations 
of  the  department  and  on  the  various 
agricultural   experiment   stations. 


Are  You  Renewing:. 

To  those  of  our  readers  whose  sub- 
scription has  expired,  or  is  to  expire 
with  the  close  of  this  month,  and  who 
will  send  us  a  prompt  renewal  (adding 
fifteen  cents  to  pay  for  packing  and  de- 
livery), we  will  at  once  forward  one 
canna,  well  established,  their  choice  of 
either  Austria  or  Italia,  the  two  great 
novelties  of  the  season.  This  Is  an 
offer  without  parallel,  but  which.  If  de- 
sired, must  be  applied  for  at  once. 


A  New  Association. 

A  meeting  of  gentlemen  Interested  in 
park  management  was  recently  held  at 
Louisville,  Ky.  "The  Park  and  Out- 
door Art  Association"  was  formed. 
The  committee  on  organization  pre- 
sented the  following  report,  which  was 
adopted: 

Your  committee  reports  that  an  or- 
ganization be  formed  on  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Charles  Eliot  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  to  wit:  A  general  asso- 
ciation to  be  made  up  of  all  who  de- 
sire the  advancement  of  "art  out  of 
doors,"  including  amateurs,  land  own- 
ers, writers,  park  commissioners  and 
oflftcers,  village  improvement  societies, 
foresters,  gardeners  and  others  inter- 
ested. An  organization  corresponding 
somewhat  to  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Art. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
as  officers  and  on  committees: 

President,  J.  B.  Castleman,  of  Ken- 
tucky; vice-president,  L.  E.  Holden.  of 
Ohio;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Warren 
H.  Manning,  of  Massachusetts.  Execu- 
tive Committee— R.  H.  Warder,  Ohio; 
T.  L.  Ridgeley,  Missouri;  W.  H.  Man- 
ning, Massachusetts;  W.  S.  Edgerton, 
New  York;  L.  E.  Holden,  Ohio;  Lewis 
Johnson,  Louisiana;  Harry  W.  Jones, 
Minnesota;  Andrew  Cowan,  of  Ken- 
tucky; P.  Thomas,  Kentucky;  Robert 
Kinkead,  Kentucky. 

Committee  to  print  proceedings: 
Cowan  and  Thoma8,ofKeutucky;  Man- 
ning, of  Massachusetts. 

Committee  to  prepare  constitution 
and  by-laws  (to  report  at  next  meet- 
ing): C.  S.  Sargent,  Massachusetts;  E. 
N.  Haskell,  Massachusetts;  John  C.- 
Olmsted, Massachusetts;  W.  H.  Man- 
ning, Massachusetts;  W.  S.  Edkerton, 
New  York;  L.  H.  Bailey,  New  York; 
Mrs.  M.  G.  Van  Rensselaer,  New  York; 
William  Falconer,  Pennsylvania;  Col- 
onel Bingham,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Charles  W.  Garfield,  Michigan;  Charles 
H.  Shlnn,  California;  F.  L.  Ridgeley, 
Missouri;  Professor  Trelease,  Missouri; 
A.  R.  Mayer,  Missouri;  Andrew  Cowan, 
Kentucky;  L.  Johnson,  Louisiana;  C. 
Peck,  New  York;  W.  W.  Folwell,  Min- 
nesota; C.  M.  Loving,  Illinois;  O.  C. 
SImonds,  Illinois;  J.  F.  Foster,  Illinois; 
Sol  Clay  pool,  Indiana;  J.  M.  Waddick, 
Ohio;   W.  M,  Canby,  Delaware. 

The  following  resolution  was  read 
and  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  this 
convention  that  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  parks  throughout  this  country 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  entire 
elimination  of  politics  from  their  con- 
trol and  management,  and  we  urge 
upon  the  citizens  the  necessity  for  the 
appointment  as  park  commissioners 
and  other  officials  of  such  persons  only 
as  have  sympathy,  taste  and  ability  In 
the  preservation  and  culture  of  nature 
and  art. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  new 
association  will  be  held  at  Minneapolis 
June  22,  1898. 


Their  One  Consolation. 

I  can  scarcely  Imagine  any  Industry 
which  has  done  as  much  for  mankind 
in  the  whole  country  at  large,  and  pro- 
duced so  few  millionaires.  Most  nur- 
serymen die  comfortably  poor  in  the 
sense  that  the  masses  look  upon 
wealth,  but  rich  in  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  as  business  men  from  a 
national  standpoint  they  have  done 
much  to  benefit  mankind,  and  made 
this  country  more  desirable  for  home 
builders. — Seattle  Post. 


San  Francisco. 


Henry  Melde  sued  John  Reynolds, 
proprietor  of  the  California  Chemical 
Works,  because  acids  from  the  chemi- 
cal works  destroyed  the  plants  In  the 
nursery  close  by.  He  demanded  $6,000 
damages.  The  case  was  called  for  trial 
April  23.  but  the  defendant  made  no  ap- 
pearance and  Judge  Hunt  awarded  the 
full  amount  of  damages  on  the  showing 
made  by  the  plaintiff. 
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Now!  is  the 
Time  to  Sow 

W.  k  D/t  Bannttt't  WhKt  Splnt  CueUHiter 
W.  k  D.'t  Improvtd  WhHa  Buth  Sqvath 
W.  k  D.'t  tetocttii "  Snowball "  Turnip 
W.  k  D.'t  Mutk  and  Wtfttr  Mtlont  (all  kindt) 
W.  k  D.'t  Swf  at  Carn  for  lata  crop 
W.  k  D.'t  **  Amarioan  Baaiity  "  Paa 

lUastratod  CataloflrnM  Fr«e  to  applioantf. 

WEEBEB  a  DON,  "^  SS^-  •»* 

114  Ckambera  St.,  NBW  YORK. 


Mantlcm  Amariean  Qardeping  whan  yoo  writa. 


AUCTION  SALES. 

William  Elliott  &  Sons 

^^^^'  •*  y^f^  room*,  fiS^  Dey  9tMet,  New 
T«rk  City,  at  foUowt : 

Tneaday,  June  15,  11  A.  M. 

Palms    and    Decorative    Plants 

audi  all   kinds    of  sammer    bedl- 

dins    Steele,    incladlns    the   new 

CUinnas,  Anstria  and  Italia. 

CATALOGUBS    FREE. 
Itaatfqp  Amartaaa  Qardenlna  when  yon  writ** 

GLEARY  ft  CO.,  S".J'{7,f '£!?;: 

Anctlonaera  of  Planti,  Bnlba,  etc.,  will  tell  at 
auction  on  Tneadmy,  June  15,  at  11  A.  M., 
Roaaa,  Dahliaa,  Canna  Roota,  Decorative  Plants 
and  a  complete  line  of  Summer  Bedding  Stock. 

On  Wedneaday  and  Tlmraday,  June  16  17 

we  will  hold  a  two  days'  clearance  aale  of 
OBCHIDS,  etc.,  on  the   premises  at  Short 
Hills,  N.  Jm  by  order  of  the  Receiver,  for  the 
estate  of  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda. 
Catalogues  free. 
Sales  every  Tuesday  and  Friday. 
lIsotlOD  AsDsrloan  Gardenlnv  when  yon  wrlti». 

R.  M.  GlRDREIi  &  CO., 

Ill  FiltN  StrNt,  NEW  raiL 

Palms*  DecoratiTO  Plants,  and  all 
kinds  of  Beddins  Stock.  Brery 
Xnesdiajr  and  Priday. 

Catalogue  on  application. 
Itaatlaa  American  Qarasalng  wlian  yen  wrRa. 

£t/a6//tA#tf  44  Y^an. 

ARCHDEACON  &  GO. 

eomissioii  Mm 

m  lirrty  St.,  NEW  TOK. 
Pralts,  Poultry,  Game,  Bgss, 

ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE   TAKEN  ON  COMMISSION 

HOT  NOUSE  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 
Maatlon  AmeHeaa  Qardenlna  when  von  wH»» 

Every  Lady  Is  Interested  in  the 

MEMEU  KITCIEI  MGUIK 

The  title  tells  the  story,  and  althoagh  the  Mag*- 
sine  Is  One  Dollar  a  year,  we  will  send  It,  In  club 
with  AMKR1CAV  OARDBNINO.  for  only  tl.60.  Or 
will  send  It  free  one  year  for  two  new  sobscrlpttons 
to  A.  G.  at  One  Dollar  each. 

AMERICAN  GARDENING.  P.O.  Box  16<»7.  NawYork. 


PRIVATE    GARDENERS. 

Appointments  and  Doings. 

O&rdenen  And  othen  knowtnfc  of  recent 
Appointments  And  movlngB  are  requested  to 
torwAFd  pATticalAn  ot  the  SAme  torpuhttcA- 
Uon  in  titia  colama.    No  ebArge  is  made. 

Meetlns:s. 

Wedneaday,  June  16.— Annandale  N.  Y. 
Rose  Show  (two  days).  Dutchess  Co.  Hort. 
Society  meets  at  Annandale;  Lecture  by  P. 
O'Mara  on  Garden  Roaea. 

Friday,  June  18.— Monmouth  Co.  (N.  J.) 
Society  at  Oceanic. 

Pennsylvania  Society  at  Philadelphia. 

Saturday,  June  10.— Lenox  Maas.  Societr. 

N.  Y.  Gardeners'  Society  Show  at  City  Hall. 

AactloD  Sales. 

Tuesday,  Jnae  15.— All  kinds  of  summer 
BeddiufT  Stock  and  Decorative  plants  at 
Elliott's  Rooms,  New  York. 

Beddinff  stock  of  all  kindaat  Cleary's  Rooms. 
New  York. 

Pot  Roses,  Palms,  and  all  kinds  of  Bedding 
plants  at  Gardner'a  Rooms,  New  York. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  16-1 7.— 
Great  clearance  Orchid  aale  at  Pitcher  & 
Manda's  Nuraery,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Friday,  June  IS.— Sales  as  for  Tuesday. 

Boston. 

The  annual  rhododendron  show  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety on  Thursday  and  Friday,  June 
Sand  4,  was  In  all  respects  an  exception- 
ally line  exhibition,  the  lower  hall  being 
filled  to  overflowing  with  choice  speci- 
mens of  rhododendrons,  hardy  azaleas, 
pseonias,  German  iris  and  other  hardy 
flowers,  as  well  as  Ane  collections  of 
more  tender  productions. 

The  centre  table  was  entirely  filled 
by  James  Comley,  gardener  to  the  F. 
B.  Hayes  estate,  with  an  effectively 
arranged  collection  of  rhododendrons, 
azaleas  and  a  large  variety  of  hardy 
flowering  and  fancy  foUaged  shrubs,  for 
which  this  estate  is  noted.  To  the 
left  the  next  table,  also  running  the 
entire  length  of  the  hall,  was  complete- 
ly filled  with  rhododendrons  and  aza- 
leas from  H.  H.  Hunnewell  (F.  L.  Har- 
ris, gardener).  This  exhibit  embraced 
many  fine  specimens  and  one  section 
of  it  contained  seventy  named  rhodo- 
dendrons, which  made  in  themselves  a 
grand  exhibition.  On  the  table  to  the 
right  of  the  centre  was  a  fine  display 
of  orchids.  John  L.  Gardner. (William 
Thatcher,  gardener)  exhibited  a  collec- 
tion of  plants  In  bloom  embracing  a 
variety  of  cattleyas,  cypripediums, 
odontoglossums  and  mlltonias,  effec- 
tively arranged  in  combination  with 
ferns  in  pots.  The  same  exhibitor 
showed  some  exceptionally  fine  speci- 
mens of  azalea  mollis. 

W.  A.  Manda,  of  South  Orange,  N.  J., 
showed  a  series  of  varieties  of  Laella 
elegans;  also  Laella  purpurata,  var.  So. 
Orangensis,  which  was  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate  of  merit. 

A  grand  exhibit  of  cut  orchids  was 
made  by  Henry  Clinkaberry,  gardener 
to  Charles  G.  Roebling,  Esq.,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  which  Included  many  varieties  of 
cypripediums,  cattleyas  and  laelias. 
and  was  awarded  the  distinguished 
honor  of  a  gold  medal.  Included  In  this 
collection  was  the  New  Laella — purpu- 
rata Koebllngiana,  a  fine  specimen. 

On  this  table  was  a  fine  display  of 
rhododendrons  from  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 
(John  Barr,  gardener). 

Collections  of  iris  were  shown  by 
John  L.  Gardner  and  W.  H.  Cowing. 
Mr.  Cowing  also  exhibited  some  grand 
oriental  popples,  type  and  varieties 
Parkmanni,  and  twenty-t'wo  varieties, 
types  and  hybrids,  of  aqullegia.  F.  S. 
Davis  showed  a  fine  collection  of  aqull- 
egia. W.  N.  Craig  made  a  display  of 
cut  flowers,  including  ten  or  twelve  va- 
rieties of  good  carnations.  William 
Nicholson  filled  a  large  vase  with  a  va- 
riety of  fancy  carnations.  W.  A.  Manda 
showed  a  vase  of  Lllium  longiflorum 
follis  albo-marglnatus,  a  striking  va- 
riety of  longiflorum  with  a  white  stripe 
around  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  for  which 
he  received  a  first-class  certificate  of 
merit. 


T.  C.  Thurlow  made  a  large  and  In- 
teresting display  of  hardy  shrubs,  both 
flowering  and  foliage,  also  a  collection 
of  hardy  azaleas  and  Azalea  mollis,  and 
another  collection  of  fifty  named  va- 
rieties of  azaleas.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill  and 
Miss  Hattie  B.  Winter  arranged  vases 
of  fiowers  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill  and  Mrs. 
A.  D.  Wood  made  displays  of  cut  fiow- 
ers. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Weld  (Kenneth  Flnlayson, 
gardener)  showed  some  fine  specimens 
of  rhododendrons  and  a  collection  of 
aquilegias.  John  Jeffries  showed  aquU- 
egias  and  made  an  interesting  display, 
and  A.  W.  Blake  exhibited  acme  fine 
rhododendrons.  Iris  and  other  cut  flow- 
ers. The  Bussey  Institution  made  a 
display  of  late  tulips  and  showed  a  cu- 
riosity in  the  shape  of  a  tomato  grafted 
on  a  potato  with  the  vine  fruiting  at 
both  ends. 

James  Comley  was  awarded  a  sllyer 
medal  on  a  new  hardy  rhododendron— 
"James  Comley" — and  an  honorable 
mention  on  one  named  William  Power 
Wilson.  W.  K.  W. 

Vandals  at  Olen  Head,  L.  I. 

Vandals    visited    the   beautiful   gar- 
dens of  Mrs.   S.  J.   Norton,    the  weD- 
known  artist,  who  has  a  residence  In 
this  place,  between  12  and  2  o'clock,  on 
June  2,   and,   after   robbing   the   bed«^        I 
ruined   many    valuable    plants.     Mra 
Norton  was  attending  a  wedding  and 
had  taken  her  gardener  with  her.    Tht 
miscreants     evidently    watched    their 
chance   and   made   the   most   of   their        ' 
time,   and   that   they    were    experts  is        { 
shown    by    their   selecting    the    rarest 
plants  and  taking  them  up  by  the  roots. 
Mrs.  Norton's  garden  is  always  one  of 
the  finest  In  this  section. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  Botanical  Society  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  held  Its  regular  monthly 
meeting  at  Carnegie  Library,  Schenley 
Park,  June  3.  The  attendance  was 
considerably  larger  than  usual.  Super- 
intendent William  Falconer,  of  Schen- 
ley Park,  made  an  address  and  exhib- 
ited about  100  different  plants  now 
blooming.  He  made  a  few  remarks  on 
each  and  said  that  within  two  years, 
the  park  would  contain  all  plants 
known  to  bloom  and  thrive  In  this  cli- 
mate. 

Lenox,  flass. 

The  Horticultural  Society  held  its 
regular  meeting  on  Saturday,  June  5, 
when  there  was  a  fairly  good  attend- 
ance. 

There  were  on  exhibition  an  extra 
fine  specimen  of  Rhyncospermum  Jas- 
mlnioldes,  shown  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Wln- 
gett  (diploma);  also  a  grand  collection 
of  fiowering  shrubs,  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
F.  Huss  (first  premium) ;  some  fine  hy- 
brid Aquilegias  from  Mr.  Loveless  (spe- 
cial mention),  and  a  brace  of  Telegrraph 
cucumbers  from  Mr.  C.  R.  Russell,  of 
Stockbridge  (special  mention).  Mr. 
Martin  Finaghty,  of  the  Overdale  Nur- 
series, Lenox,  read  an  excellent  essay 
on  perennials. 

A  discussion  followed  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  advisability  of  watering 
during  sunshine. — E.  J. 

Programme. 

The  Lenox  society  has  Just  Issued 
its  programme  of  exhibitions  and  lec- 
tures for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
The  arrangements  are  as  follows: 

July  3— Roses,  Gloxinias,  Vegetables 
and  fruit;  essay  on  "Fruit,"  by  Mr.  J. 
Paul. 

August  7 — Sweet  Peas,  Caladium  and 
annuals;  essay  on  "Annuals,"  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  Wingett. 

September  4~Gloxinias,  Begonias, 
Canria,  fruit  and  vegetables;  essay  on 
"Gloxinia  and  Begonia,"  by  Mr.  A.  Mc- 
Donald. 

October  2 — Ferns,  Orchids  and  miscel- 
laneous plants  and  flowers;  essay  on 
"Ferns,"  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Huss. 

October  16— Roses,  vegetables,  fruit 
and  miscellaneous  flowers;  essay  on 
"Roses,"  by  Mr.  E.  Jenkins. 
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November    6 — Chrysanthemums;    es- 

ly  on  •'Chnrsanthemums,"  by  Mr.  G. 

L  Thompson. 

November  20— Violets,  Mlgrnonette  and 

hrysanthemums;   essay  on  "Violets," 

y  Mr.  A.  Loveless. 

I>ecember   4— Roses,    Carnations   and 

yclemen;   essay  on  "Carnations,"  by 

Cr.  W.  Russell. 

I>ecember  18 — Greenhouse  and  stove 

oweringr   and   foliage   plants   and   or- 

hJds;   essays  on  "Orchids,"  by  Mr.  E. 

.  Norman. 

lakins  It  Easy  for  the  Show  rUinas:er. 

Mr.  Richard  Lewis,  secretary  of  the 
.Jin&ndale  Rose  Show,  sieiys  of  the  sys- 
&m  of  exhibition  stationery,  which  we 
Jive  broufiTht  out  for  the  benefit  of 
how  managers,  that  "Last  year  the 
ystem  worked  most  satisfactorily;  the 
ecretary's  work  was  all  finished  the 
lay  before  the  exhibition,  and  on  the 
Lay  set  for  the  exhibition  all  he  had 
o  do  was  to  sit  down  before  the  en- 
ranee  door  and  give  the  exhibitors 
heir  envelopes." 

The  system  above  alluded  to  is  the 
nost  satisfactory  ever  devised,  and  all 
irbo  have  to  do  with  the  management 
►f  shows  should  give  it  their  careful  at- 
tention If  they  wish  to  save  time  and 
Touble. 

Full  particulars  sent  upon  applica- 
tion to  A.  T.  De  La  Mare,  Printing  and 
Publishing  Co.,  Limited,  P.O.  Box  1,697, 
New  York  City. 


Orans:o,  N.  J. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Floricul- 
tural  Society  was  held  on  Monday  last. 
The  lecturer  who  had  been  announced 
for  the  evening  was  detained  in  Dela- 
ware by  a  business  engagement,  so  the 
maUer  was  deferred.  Dr.  Kitchen,  on 
behalf  of  the  Exhibition  Committee, 
made  an  encouraging  report  and  an- 
nounced that  a  guarantee  fund  of  $90 
had  been  subscribed,  and  further,  that 
the  ladies  of  the  local  Improvement 
Society  had  evinced  interest  In  the 
Floricultural  Society's  projected  fall 
exhibition  and  had  promised  their 
support. 


Chrysanthefflums. 

PlaatlnflT  the  Benches. — This  should 
now  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. Thoroughly  clean  out  the 
house  before  getting  in  the  new  soil; 
for  soil  use,  if  possible,  good  rotted  sod 
and  the  less  manure  the  better.  The 
private  grower  is  at  a  disadvantage 
with  bench  plants,  since  he  cannot,  like 
the  florist,  devote  a  whole  bench  to  one 
variety;  but  while  in  most  cases  all 
varieties  must  go  into  the  same  house, 
it  can  be  done  with  discretion. 

How  to  Plant.— In  planting  it  should 
be  so  arranged  that  varieties  that  come 
in  together  should  be  planted  together; 
early,  medium  or  late,  as  the  case  may 
be.  If  early  and  late  kinds  be  mixed 
in  together  trouble  will  endue  in  feed- 
ing with  manure  water.  One  kind  will 
be  Just  in  the  stage  when  feeding  Is 
absolutely  necessary  and  another  de- 
veloped so  that  feeding  will  be  sure  to 
cause  the  petals  to  damp. 

Distance  Apart.— Plant  a  foot  apart 
each  way,  then  a  good  bloom  and  stout 
stem  is  assured.  It  is  better  to  have 
twenty  high-grade  blooms  than  100 
smaller  ones.  A  big  flower  always 
commands  attention,  while  everybody 
is  surfeited  with  smaller  ones. 

Plantlngr  tn  Blocks. — ^All  of  one  va- 
riety together  is  a  good  plan,  but  it  has 
its  disadvantages  because  then  varie- 
ties that  are  liable  to  scald  do  not  get 
the  benefit  of  a  little  shade  from  the 
stronger  ones.  I  think  it  better  to 
plant  in  rows  with  the  tallest  kinds  in 
the  centre  of  the  bench  and  graded 
down  to  the  side.  Then  every  plant 
has  its  place  and  does  not  get  smoth- 
ered. 


Specimens  should  have  their  last 
potting  now  and  attention  must  be  paid 
to  their  training.  Train  up  a  plant  in 
the  way  it  should  go  and  when  it  is  old 
it  will  do  you  credit. 

Seedlinars. — If  you  have  any  a  good 
plan  is  to  put  them  in  boxes  easy  to 
handle  and  let  them  go  ahead.  They 
may  not  turn  out  marvels,  but  are  sure 
to  be  interesting,  nevertheless. 

C.  TOTTY,  N.  J. 


Orchid  Notes. 

Cattleya  Skinneri  Alba. 

An  importation  of  the  typical  C.  Skin- 
ner! is  now  rarely  seen,  and  the  now 
much  cherished  white  variety  will 
eventually  come  to  be  considered  a 
very  valuable  treasure.  Large  consign- 
ments were  sent  to  Europe  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago  which  included 
specimens  of  enormous  size,  requiring 
the  efforts  of  several  men  to  remove 
them  from  the  cases;  the  packing  was 
evidently  faultless,  for  In  many  in- 
stances every  bulb  had  fresh,  plump 
foliage,  and  a  speclment  with  400  or  500 
bulbs  found  a  ready  purchaser. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  type  has 
been  found  in  such  huge  masses,  the 
"albino"  has  always  remained  ex- 
tremely rare,  the  plants  which  col- 
lectors have  sent  home  have  been  small 
and  secured  from  the  natives  by  tempt- 
ing offers,  the  latter  have  cultivated 
them  for  many  years — in  fact  the  ma- 
jority of  C.  Skinneri  alba  that  have 
been  imported  were  grown  by  the  na- 
tives in  their  gardens,  and  unfortunate- 
ly they  do  not  travel  so  well  as  those 
collected  from  the  woods.  Such  pieces 
are  the  source  of  much  anxiety  to  the 
cultivator,  as  he  daily  watches  his 
treasure  endeavoring  to  recuperate 
after  its  long  journey. 

A  small  plant  was  some  years  ago 
purchased  by  the  late  W.  S.  Kimball, 
Esq.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  has 
grown  with  such  remarkable  freedom 
that  it  is  now  undoubtedly  the  finest 
specimen  in  the  country.  Each  new 
bulb  has  produced  a  spike  and  has  now 
seven  In  all,  carrying  over  fifty  well- 
developed  pure  white  blossoms.  Mr. 
George  Savage  has  grown  it  most  suc- 
cessfully in  a  glazed  pan  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  the  cattleya  house, 
the  bulbs,  foliage  and  root  action  indi- 
cating that  its  surroundings  are  highly 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  plants. 

Cattleya  Qaskelliana  Alba. 

A  grand  specimen  of  this  will  be  in 
bloom  by  the  time  this  reaches  your 
readers;  it  has  eleven  fiower  sheaths 
and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  the  buds 
were  pushing  through,  so  a  few  warm 
days  will  develop  the  snow-white  fiow- 
ers.  Like  all  the  orchids  grown  at 
Rochester,  this  has  a  glazed  pan  and 
enjoys  its  position  suspended  from  the 
roof.  The  greenhouses  are  free  to  vis- 
itors and  hundreds  avail  themselves  of 
the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Kimball  to  see  the 
numerous  gems  the  collection  contains. 
A-  DIMMOCK. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  ) 
Lucas  County.  f 

Prank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  be  is 
the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J. 
Cheney  &  Co.,  doing  business  in  the  Cityof 
Toledo,  County  and  State  aforesaid,  and 
that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE 
HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and  every 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  the 
use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  Dec,  A.D.   1886. 


I  SEAL.  [ 


A.  W.  GLEASON, 

Notaiy  Public. 
Hairs  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally 
and  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces   of   the  sjrstem.    Send   for   testi- 
monials, free 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
2^*  Sold  by  Druggists.  75<*» 


BIRTH. 


Ilf  ACFARLANE— At  **01eiiroy,**  Rldgedale  Ave- 
^^  nae,  Madison,  New  Jersey,  on  Satarday,  June 
5th,  wife  of  James  Macfarlane,  of  a  daughter. 

WANTED. 

riUtes,  etc..  same  as  in  "  For  Sale  *'  colainn.1 

TtrANTED,  a  sober, single  man,  with  good  refer- 
*  ^  ences.  to  work  on  private  place ;  wages  ISO  per 
month  and  board.  Address  B.  Hofmann,  Albion 
Place,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

TI7ANTED— A  bright  reepectable  yonng  man,  osed 
^^  to  growing  roses  and  carnations  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  wsgesl5  dollsrs  a  mouth  and  board. 
Address  Robt.  Petfleld,  Castle  Grove  Oreenhonses, 
Danville,  Pa. 


WANTED. 


A  copy  of  8ayer*i  book  on  the  Dahlia 
(Boston  1889).   Address, 

Editor  Am BRiCAN  Oarderuio, 
P.  O.  Box  IWT,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE. 

Advertisements  not  to  exceed  eighty  words  will 
be  inserted  under  this  heading  at  two  cents  pcb 
WORD  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

The  address  will  be  charged  as  part  of  the  ad vt., 
and  eaoli  initial,  or  a  number,  counts  as  one  word. 
No  cuts  or  display  type  allowed. 

OUL8BB08CH  BROS.,  bulbs  and  plants,  Bngls- 
wood,  N.  J. 

pELERY  PLANTS.  See  our  ad.  in  this  issue. 
^    Kirkwood  Celery  Co. ,  Kirk  wood ,  Ohio. 

A  LTERNANTHERA  (red  and  greea).  good  strong 
-^  planu.  t2.00  per  100.  Chas.  T.  Darling,  Stony 
Brook,  Long  Island. 


/^LASS  at  wholesale,  rock  bottom  prices.  Also 
^^  paint  for  greenhousea  The  Reed  Glass  ft  Paint 
Co.,  456  W.  Broadway,  New  York 


T\0  YOU  WANT  the  best  flower  pots?  If  so.  seii« 
-■^  address  to  The  Whilldin  Pottery  Co.,  TUWhartOM 
St.,  Philadelphia.  Three  shipping  points,  can  saw 
yos  freight. 


TTAWKEYE— I  have  secured  from  the  inventor 
-^-^  the  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  the  Hawkeye 
Strawberry  Runner  Cutter.  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
beet  tool  made  for  this  purpose.  It  is  light,  strong, 
durable  and  cheap.  By  express,  prepaid,  II  60.  Ad- 
dress Allen  D.  Manwell,  Box  666,  Vinton,  Iowa. 

r  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  consultations,  plans, 
^  superintendence,  plants,  labor,  etc,  supplied  for 
work  as  wanted.  560  original  designs  for  residences, 
ffardsna,  parks,  etc,  ready  for  mspection.  Conit- 
aiunicatl<ms  solicited  from  those  who  require  ths 
value  of  land  or  residence  developed  with  Dra«tloal 
economy.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  160f. 
New  York  City 

CELERY  PLANTS 

We  are  growing  celery  plants  by  the  million  on 

R round  specially  adapted.  The  roots  are  long  and 
eavy.  White  Flame,  Clolden  8.  B.,  Giant 
Pascal,  and  all  popular  sorts.  Evenly  sorted  and 
safely  packed  at  %\.h  per  1000 ;  5,000,  $6.00. 

KIRKWOOD  CELERY  CO.,  Kirkwood,  Ohio. 

Mention  American  Qardenlng  when  you  write. 


IrilttoStOnJottoSMe. 


THE   WHEELER    BICYCLE    SADDLE. 


Every  rider  who  has  given  the  WHBBLBR 

REFORM  a  trial  prefers  it  to  all  other 

saddles.     Endorsed  by  physicians. 

Especially    recommended    for 

ladies.    Our  free  catalogrue  tells  all  about  it. 

Insist  on  having  it  from  your  dealer,  or 

write 

THE  WHEELER  SADDLE  CO., 

189-191  Larned  St.,  West, 
DETROIT,  niCH. 

A  special  discount  for  all  orders 

through  this  medium. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  writ*. 
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AMERICAN     GARDENING. 


IHfiUB  ATim  t     S«lf-r»ffalatlng.  Catologne  free 
M<Ptlon  Amaricm  Chirduilnf  nhm  yon  wrlU. 


Ad4r«M  p.  O.  Bex  66S,    ALBAlfT.  K.  T. 

Harlnff  dlspoMd  of  serenl  of  my  greenboiuM  and  the 
remaJuder  belDff  OTer  crowded.  I  hare  decided  to  offer 
for  aale  the  ezoeM,  oonaistiiiff  of  the  neMber  portloii  and 
the  choicest  specimene  of  my  collection  for  the  past  M 
yeara  either  ilnflrly  or  in  qnantitiefl.  They  are  aU  weU 
eetabiished,  in  One  condition,  and  many  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  aiiT  other  coUeetlou  in  America. 

A  printed  list  sent  on  application .  Sales  made  at  reason- 
able  prices. 

K,    coRmimo 

MmiUoii  American  Gardenlnf  irfaen  yon  wHta. 


I  ConsclentiMS  Farmer. 


He  lives  In  Indiana.  After  Bome  one  had  per- 
■naded  him  to  bay  another  coiled  spring  fence,  be 
satisfied  himself  that  It  infringed  on  the  Page 
Company  s  patenta.  Then  be  wrote  asking  nsto 
name  a  reasonable  roj  alty .  on  payment  of  which  he 
might  i>e  allowed  to  use  It.  and  hereafter  he  wlU 
buy  of  the  rightf  nl  owners. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Mention  Amerioan  Qarflening  when  yon  write 

OfYSor  No.   51. 
Sentp  Postpaldp  for  only  one  NEW  Subicription  at  $1. 

TEN    FFNE 


HEIEST,  EARLIEST,  BEST. 


Mrs.    Hlgginbothjun,    Beet   of  all   Ostrich 

Plumes. 
Olorlana.  The  pretty  twisted  petalled  yellow. 
Marie  I«ovUe.    A  vrand  white. 
Pltoher  and  Manda.   A  variety  of  two  colors. 
Kate  Brown.  Barllest  and  best  for  the  garden. 
Free.  Smith.    A  robust  pink. 
SlWer  Cloud.    Pn  le  salmon. 
O.  W«  Chllds.    Flnetit  of  tbereds. 
Major  Bonnaffnn.    The  bef>t  yellow. 
Mrs.  Henry  Robinson.     The  queen  of  all 

the  whites. 

Amongst  all  the  wealth  of  Flora's  boun- 
tiful 9tore,  and  the  wonderful  ofifers  by  the 
various  growers  who  have  contributed  to 
our  rich  and  varied  premium  list,  there 
will  be  found  none  more  enticing  nor  more 
valuable  than  the  above.  Requiring  but 
a  minimum  of  care  in  warm  localities  and 
slight  protection  to  mature  in  more  severe 
climate,  and  rewarding  the  cultivator  with 
a  wealth  of  bloom  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  the  other  glories  of  the  garden  are 
fast  disappearing,  whnt  flower  lover  would 
ignore  the  claim  of  the  Chrvsanthemum  P 
And  where,  we  ask,  will  you  find  a 
duplicate  of  this  wonderful  oflFer  ?  This 
collection  comprises  several  different  types, 
incurved,  reflexed,  early,  late,  ostrich 
plume,  variegated,  as  well  as  a  representa- 
tion of  all  colors. 

AMERICAN  GARDENING,  P.O.  Box  1697,  N.Y. 


Questions  Answered. 

This  is  a  Bureau  of  Information,  to  which 
subscribers  can  apply  treely  for  advice  on 
any  and  all  subjects  in  the  field  of  horti- 
culture. 

In  order  to  lessen  labor,  and  that  the 
Editor  and  his  friends  may  understand 
each  other,  the  following  rules  must  be 
observed: 

Boles  for  Correspondents. 

Questions  must  be  concifte,  plainly  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed 
Inquiry  Department,  American  Garden- 
ing, P.  O.  Box  X697,  New  York  City. 

Letters  appertaining  to  subscriptions,  or 
other  business  matters,  should  be  directed 
separately ;  otherwise  delay  may  follow. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  is  re- 
quired, in  addition  to  a  nom  de  plume.  Vae  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper,  not  a  scrap,  for  each 
question.  Questions  will  be  attended  to  with- 
out delay.  If  by  mistake  a  query  fails  to  be 
answered,  it  should  be  repeated. 

Specimens  of  plants  for  identification  must 
be  ample ;  mere  scraps  will  sot  do,  and  no 
notice  can  be  taken  of  such. 

Questions  relating  to  Insects  or  diseased 
plants  should  always  be  accompanied  by  speci- 
mens, packed  in  a  tin  box.  and  forwarded  at 
letter  postage.    Always  send  a  liberal  sample. 

Coodltions  and  soils  vary  so  infinitely  that 
we  would  be  pleased  to  have  our  correspond- 
ents describe  theirs. 

Correspondents  referring  to  articles  which 
have   appeared   in    American    Gardening 
should  mention  page  and  date  of  issue. 
•We  cannot  promise  to  comply  with  requests 
to  answer  by  mail.  '^ 

*%  IVg  cannot  undertake  to  reply  by  maU. 

Crops  for  Profit. 

The  first  part  of  July  I  am  going  to 
get  a  farm  of  about  twenty  acres;  ten 
acres  is  pasture  and  the  other  half  is  for 
vegetables.  Please  inform  me  what  to 
plant  or  to  sow  on  it  that  will  give  some 
satisfaction.  Is  it  too  late  for  oats  to  get 
some  straw  for  horse  bedding?— A.,  Mass. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  sow  oats  or  any 
straw-producing  crop.  There  are  two 
crops  which  can  be  sown  in  your  locality 
up  to  July  10  ^nd  which  will  produce  good 
fodder,  viz.:  Fodder  corn  or  Hungarian 
millet:  this  last-named,  if  sown  by  that 
date,  will  give  excellent  results.  Among 
vegetables  celery,  radishes,  lettuce,  spin- 
ach, early  peas,  caullllowers,  suggest 
themselves  as  possible  crops.  Another 
suggestion  to  make  Is  this,  would  you  not 
profit  by  fallowing  the  land  this  fall  and 
thus  clean  it  thoroughly?  Perhaps  in 
the  long  run  this  may  pay  better  than 
cropping. 

Propagating  Hydrangeas. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  us  in  American 
Gardening  what  mode  of  propagation 
nurserymen  employ  when  growing  Hy- 
drangea  paniculata   grandlflora?— P.    F. 

Tips  of  young  shoots  can  be  rooted  in 
sand  in  a  cold  frame  at  this  season; 
cover  with  a  shutter  for  a  few  days: 
keep  the  sand  very  moist  and  continue 
shading  until  rooted.  In  the  spring  thous- 
ands of  cuttings  are  available  on  the  ripe, 
dormant  wood.  These,  cut  in  lengths  of 
four  or  five  inches  and  placed  in  nursery 
rows,  give  a  large  proportion  of  plants 
later. 

Time  to  Pmne  Evergreens. 

I  have  a  long  line  of  white  pine  trees 
set  about  eight  feet  apart;  have  been 
growing  four  years.  I  want  to  have  a 
thick  hedge.  "When  is  the  best  time  in 
the  year  to  trim  for  ihat  purpose;  also 
the  best  time  to  trim  all  kinds  of  ever- 
greens?—J.  N.  H. 

April  or  May  is  the  best  time  in  which 
to  trim  and  prune  all  evergreens.  Some- 
where near  about  the  middle  of  May  the 
majority  of  them  are  nearly  ready  to 
east  their  old  leaves  and  push  out  the 
new.  If  the  grower  watches  closely  he 
can  generally  manage  to  lift,  prune,  etc.. 
just  a  week  or  so  before  this,  so  that  as 
the  tree  puts  on  its  new  effort  it  out- 
grows any  check  that  may  be  given. 
The  underlying  principle  in  this  Is  that 
any  serious  check  given  to  a  so-called 
evergreen  previous  to  the  above-men- 
tioned date  suspends  leaf  action,  prevents 
proper  ripening,  with  the  consequence 
that  nature  Is  not  able  to  cast  off  what 
foliage  she  otherwise  would,  with  the  re- 
sult that  sickness  and  oftentimes  death 
follows.  After  evergreens  have  started 
once  Into  growth  there  is  danger  In  cut- 
ting severely  or  mutilating,  owing  to  ex- 
cessive flow  of  sap.  Bleeding  is  apt  to 
follow,  and  if  this  does  not  kill  It  weak- 
ens considerably;  nevertheless,  a  judicious 
use  of  the  knife  is  beneficial  at  any  period 
during  active  growth,  providing  that  the 


1^  »tf]i.>. 


Prevention 

j  — ^yon  know  the  rest.  In  thiscaae  [ 
I  it  consists  in  taking  a  few  bottlesof  I 
I  that  thoroughly  rdiable  life  saver  | 


I  After  the  long  winter  of  inactivity  \ 
^  I  you  may  find  the  spring  work  and  I 
MM  the  hot  sun  more  than  yoa  are  j 
^^^  able  to  bear.  Yon  may  be  debili- 
|n^  tated;  yoar  liver  may  not  be  wotIl-  | 
"^  ing  well;  you  may  have  dyspetic 

(^tendencies.    The  above  remedy 
will  fix  yon  up  and  make  yon  fed  I 
I  good  as  new.    It  is  an  infallible  | 
I  cure  ^^^  M 

BRICHrS  DISEASE 
URINARY  TROUBLES 
FEMALE  COMPLAINTS 

i^,  It  is  entirely  a  vegetable  gooi- 
"^^^  pound.    Beware  of  substitatea 

I  There's    nothing    so    good    as 

*  Warner*3  Safe  Care. 


...THE  COMPLBTe... 

DOOK  GBTHLOl 

We  have  just  issued  the  most  Select  and 
Complete  Catalogue  ot  Books  on  Hortiai!' 
tural  and  Allied  Subjects,  ever  publishei 
Tbe  catalogues  of  the  various  ooolc  |»lh 
lisbers  of  this  country  as  well  as  of  Europe, 
have  been  carefully  gone  through,  and  socb 
works  taken  therefrom  as  were  considered 
suitable  for  our  patrons. 

This  catalogue  contains  96  pages,  ii» 
embraces 

...BOOKS  ,or 

The    Lover  off   Plants  aid 

Flowers 
The  Fruit  Grower 
The  Nurseryman 
The  Private  Gardener 
The  Market  Gardener 
The  Seedsman 
The  Farmer 
The  Poultry  Keeper 
The  Student  of  Botany,  En- 
tomology and  OrnithQlo0 
and  tbe  Student  of  Nature  in  geoersl.  In  ^ 

BOOKS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

interested  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
rural  cconoifty. 

A  select  clubbing  list  of  periodicals,  hoine 
and  foreign,  is  also  furnished,  through  whidi 
a  considerable  saving  may  be  effected  a 
their  purchase. 

This  handy  catalogue  will  be  sent  on 
application,  accompanied  by  a  two-cent 
stamp.    Address 

LT.DEUIAIEPTO.AIDPOB.N.U'- 

P.  O.  Boa  1607«  New  York. 


nne  z2,  1897. 
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lOilaAce  or  greneral  flow  of  sap  be  not  ma- 
«rtally  Interfered  with.  This  kind  of 
'runlns  Is  more  to  be  recommended  than 
•no  severe,  drastic  cllppiner  and  behead- 
ns.     The  knife  is  better  than  the  shears. 

ICiuiiarlal  Tala«  of  Shoddy  Beftate. 

^WYiat  Is  the  manurlal  value  of  the 
•«fuse  from  shoddy  mills  and  to  what 
narket  garden  croi>s  will  It  be  of  bene- 
^t?  Shoddy  refuse  is  made  as  follows: 
L'^wenty  pounds  each  of  salt  and  sulphuric 
k.«id  are  put  in  a  letort  and  heat  Is  ap- 
plied; the  ras  therefrom  is  forced  Into  a 
CLEve  revoTvlngr  iron  box  containing  400 
o  GOO  pounds  of  mixed  cotton  and  woolen 
roods.  All  the  cotton  iii  eaten  by  the  eras 
txid  becomes  dusty  and  similar  In  appear- 
fe>nce  to  short  hair.  The  woolen  threads 
MTblch  are  left  Intact  go  to  make  the 
slioddy  of  commerce.  Some  claim  this 
^'Otton  refuse  is  a  flrst-class  manure.— 
2&BORGE  J.  RYERSE. 

Xo  published  analyses  of  shoddy  waste, 
produced  as  described,  are  available.  It 
MTould  probably  be  of  much  the  same  gen- 
eral nature  as  cotton  waste  and  cotton 
dust.  The  former  contains  1.8  per  cent. 
mtrogren,  1.4  per  cent,  potash  and  0.5  per 
cent,  phosphoric  acid;  the  latter  0.8  per 
oent.  nitrogen,  0.5  per  cent,  potash  and 
0.8  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid.  Unless 
some  of  the  wool  finds  its  way  into  the 
"waste  it  will  be  of  small  value  as  a  ma- 
nure.—JOHN  FIELDS. 

For  Tuberous  Fegonias. 

WUl  you  please,  through  your  paper, 
'tell  me  what  kind  of  soil  tuberous  be- 
gonias want,  and  when  to  let  them  rest, 
3.nd  what  time  of  year  they  are  at  their 
l>est?-CHARLES  W.   MEEKER. 

A  good  compost  for  tuberous  begonias, 
if  KTOwn  to  flower  in  pots,  is  one-half 
strong,  llbrous  loam,  the  balance  to  be 
xxkade  up  with  leaf  mold,  spent,  rotted  ma- 
nure and  sharp  sand.  The  plants  bloom 
during  the  summer  only  and  rest  as  a 
X>otato  or  dahlia  during  winter. 

Fruiting  Needling  Gooseberries. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  many  years  are 
x-CQuired  to  fruit  gooseberries  from  seed? 
I^ABt  spring  I  planted  seeds  of  Industry 
&nd  the  plants  grew  to  eighteen  Inches  in 


height.    This  spring  they  are  making  fine 
growth.— GOO^BERRY. 

If  transplanted  each  season  they  may 
show  a  few  fruit  the  third  year.  Of 
course,  you  may  expect  to  see  almost  any 
other  kind  than  Industry  from  the  seed- 
lings. 

Tbe  liOgsn  Berry. 

Please  state  how  the  Logan  berry  is 
propagated?— J.,  Alabama. 

By  stolons  (running  roots)  and  by  divi- 
sion.   It  does  not  come  true  from  seed. 

Names  of  Plsnts 

(To  A.  W.  Warner)— Kerra  japonica, 
fl.  pi. 

(To  E.  C.  Hargadlne)- A  variety  of  Pap- 
aver  somniferum. 


Some  of  Califoniia's  Bi;  Trees. 

In  the  national  parks  and  forest  re- 
serves of  California  the  big  trees  are 
by  far  the  most  interesting  and  great- 
est natural  features.  There  are  two 
species,  namely.  Sequoia  sempervl- 
rens,  ordinarily  known  as  the  "red- 
wood/* the  tree  which  has  furnished 
most  of  the  redwood  lumber  of  com- 
merce, and  Sequoia  gigantea,  from 
which  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
similar  lumber  has  also  been  made. 
The  former  is  the  smaller  tree,  and 
grows  on  the  foothills  along  the  coast; 
the  latter  attains  a  considerably  larger 
growth,  is,  more  strictly  speaking,  the 
"big  tree"  of  California,  and  is  seldom 
found  at  a  lowfer  altitude  than  5,000 
feet. 

Scattered  along  the  extent  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  from  north  to  south  are 
many  distinct  and  separate  groups  or 
groves  of  Sequoia  gigantea.  These  are 
generally  known  by  names  significant 
of  locality,  as,  for  instance,  "Cala- 
veras," "Tuolumne,"  "Mariposa"  and 
"Fresno,"  names  of  the  counties  in 
which    the    groves    so    called    are    sit- 


uated. The  Tuolumne  Grove  is  in  the 
Tosemite  Park,  and  the  Mariposa  near 
by.  This  latter  is  the  one  most  fre- 
quently visited  by  tourists,  and  con- 
tains the  "Wawona,"  a  tree  with  a  hole 
burned  in  its  base,  through  which  the 
stage  road  runs,  and  four-horse  stages 
are  driven  without  difficulty^  and  the 
"Grizzly  Giant,"  one  of  the  largest 
trees  in  the  world. 

The  stately  grandeur  of  these  enor- 
mous and  lofty  trees  Is  so  impressive 
it  seems  quite  fit  and  natural  that  some 
of  the  larger  ones  should  have  been 
individualized  and  honored  with  dis- 
tinguished titles.  Nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union  and  every  distinguished 
general  of  the  civil  war  has  a  name- 
sake among  them.  The  "General 
Grant,"  in  the  General  Grant  Park,  and 
the  "General  Sheridan"  of  the  Giant 
Poorest"  (situated  in  the  Sequoia  Park), 
are  individuals  of  the  largest  size.  It 
is  difilcult  to  determine  just  which  of 
the  big  trees  is  the  largest,  but  these 
two  and  the  "Grizzly  Giant"— -the 
gnarly  base  of  any  one  of  which  will 
exceed  thirty  feet  in  diameter— are 
probably  the  biggest  trees  yet  discov- 
ered. 

The  trees  often  grow  in  such  inac- 
cessible mountain  retreats  that  some  of 
the  territory  covered  by  them  has  never 
yet  been  thoroughly  and  systematically 
explored.  Outside  the  lands  reserved 
by  the  government,  a  California  lumber 
company  owns  several  thousand  acres 
of  these  trees — enough  to  last  forty 
years,  cutting  many  millions  of  feet  per 
year. — Harper's  Weekly. 


American  Gardening  we  hold  with 
highest  praise  and  could  not  do  without 
it  in  our  home.— WESLEY  EYBR,  Del. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  premium 
— Yellow  Rambler — sent  in  such  excel- 
lent condition.— D.  S.  HANKINS,  Pa. 


HOW'S   THIS    FOR    A    PREMIUM?. 


TO  OBTAIN  THIS  DICTIONARY 


The  above  described  set  of  Four  llair- 
Billoent  Tolumes  will  be  given,  free,  as  a 
immiam,  for  80  sabserlptions  to  Anierlcan 
Oardenlng  at  •l.OO  each.  To  those  who 
desire  to  obtain  this  Work  without  delay,  we 
offer  this  equitable  arrangement :  If  you  will 
faithfully  oarrv  out,  to  the  best  of  your  en-- 
dearors,  the  following  agreement,  we  will  at 
•nee  forward  jou  the  four  Tolaines»  express 

ed&t  on  receipt  of  •14  In  cash,  giving  you 
ree  months  In  which  to  send  us  sixteen  sub- 
■eriptloDS,  at  $1.00  each,  to  complete  the  pay- 
ment. A  receipt  in  full  will  then  be  sent  you« 
bnt  naturally  tou  will  want  to  earn  back  your 
Hrrt  payment  to  us  of  $14.00,  and  this  you  can 
aeoompllsb  by  oontinulog  to  solicit  subscrip- 
tions until  you  have  taken  fourteen  more  at 
ILOO  each,  the  names  as  received  to  be  sent  to 


HI  to  be  placed  on  our  mailing  list,  and  the 
money  ($14.00)  to  be  retained  by  you,  as  col- 
leoted,  to  make  good  the  first  $14.00  paid  ua 


We  give  you  three  months  more  In  which  to  do 
ttils.  In  this  w«y  you  send  us  in  all  $80.00  and 
SO  subscriptions,  and  obtain,  absolutely  free, 
this  perfect  series  of  four  unparalleled  vol- 
nmest  embracing  all  that  is  necessary  to  know 
in  the  literature  of  Horticulture.  Address  all 
ordsKi  and  ootrespondenoe  to 


Gardening 


A  Practical  Encyclopaedia  of  Horticulture. 

FMATBUBS  AND  QABDKNBR8  have  long  experienced  the  want  of  a  full  and  reliable 
book  of  reference  to  which  they  could  turn  with  confidence  for  an  accurate 
description  of  any  plant  of  liorticnitaral  Talne*  and  practical 
Instractlon  in  ita  cnltlTation.    Th j  Dictionary  of  Oardenins  is  the 


most  complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published,  as  it  gives  full  information  about  all  Flowering 
and  Foliage  Plants  for  the  Open  Garden,  Ferns,  Palms,  Orchids,  Gactt  and  other  Succulent^ 
Greenhouse  and  Stove  subjeou.  Bulbs,  Tree^  Shrubs,  Fruit,  Herbs  and  Vegetables,  as  well  as 


oartiouiars  of  the  various  Garden  Structures  and  Implements. 

This  unique  and  exhaustive  work  has  bad  neither  labor  nor  money  spared  upon  its 
production,  and  having  had  the  enormous  adirantage  of  being  edited  by  such  a  thoroughly 
competent— practical  as  well  as  scientific— authority  as  Mb.  Oaonon  Nxohoiboh,  Curator  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  Bngland.  assisted  by  the  most  eminent  Botanists  ana 
Cultivators,  its  accuracy,  both  Soientiflo  and  Cultural,  can  be  relied  on— a  point  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  That  this  is  the  fact  will  at  once  be  reco|BrDtoed  when 
it  is  stated  that  such  world-renowned  men  as  Sir  Joseph  Hookbr,  Professor  w.  H.  Trail, 
Professor  Ouybr,  Dr.  M.  T.  Mastkrs,  Rev.  Pnacr  W.  Mtlbs,  J.  G.  Bakbr,  Wiuxam 
BoTTmo  HufsLBY,  John  Garkbtt,  Williak  Watboit,  Jajueb  vxzioh,  pBTsa  Bara,  Ac, 
have  contributed  to  perfect  the  work. 

The  Practical  Information  and  Botanical  Classification  have  been  brought 'down  to  the 
present  date,  and  In  all  respects  the  Dictionary  of  Oardenlnir  has  been  made  the 
Standard  Work  on  Horticulture  in  all  Its  branches,  from  the  growing  of  the  hardiest  Plants 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  most  delicate  Bxotics. 

A  most  important  part  of  the  work  is  that  relating  to  Insect  Pests  and  Fungoid  Dlseasesf 
Doth  these  subjects  are  treated  very  fully,  and  more  reliable  infdrmatlon  concerning  their 
eause  and  cure  will  be  found  here  than  in  any  other  book. 

For  convenience  of  reference,'  the  Dictionary  of  Oardenins  is  arranged  alpha- 
betically, the  Species  and  Varieties  of  the  plants  described  being  plaoed  aiphabetloally  under 
their  Genera,  under  the  name  of  the  Genus  will  be  found  the  Derivation  of  Its  name,  the 
Bngllsh  name.  Synonyms,  Order.  General  Description  and  Cultural  Directions,  indudinff 
Methods  of  Propagation.  Then  follow,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  Species  and  varieties  of 
garden  value,  description  of  their  Flowers  and  Leaves.  Time  of  Flowering,  Heiirht  and 
particulars  of  any  Special  Treatment  required ;  and  the  best  and  most  distinct  of  the  sorts 
described  are  speolally  pointed  out. 

The  number  and  beauty  of  the  Illustrations  in  the  Dictionary  of  Oardenins  are 
without  a  parallel  in  any  book  on  Floriculture,  and  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  seen  re  for 
the  work  the  highest  place  In  the  Literature  of  the  Garden.  More  than  2370  Plrst-Class 
Engrravlnflrs  are  given  in  the  complete  work,  and  the  Colored  Plates  are  magnificent 
examples  of  Ohromo-Uthography,  and  are  remarkable  as  much  for  their  correctness  as  for 
the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  their  finish. 

To  make  the  work  complete  in  every  respect,  a  Supplementhasbeenadded,  which,  among 
other  features  of  value,  contains  a  Pronouncing  Dlctienary  of  the  Scientific  Names  of  every 
Plant ;  a  list  of  Genera  and  their  Authors ;  Indices  to  Flowering  Periods,  Heights  and  Colon 
of  Plants  and  their  Blossoms;  Plants  for  Special  Purposes  and  Positions;  and  Indices  to  Ferns, 
tojCacti,  to  Palms,  to  Orchids,  Ac.,  and  other  matter  of  real  uUllty. 

This  splendid  work,  complete  in  4  volumes,  with  Colored  Plates,  will  be  forwarded,  carriage 
free,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  4lso«oo« 

Circular  and  commendation  will  be  mailed  on  application. 

AMERICAN   GARDENING,  P.  0.*Box  1697,  NEW  YORK. 
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Fresh  imported  well 
leaved  planti  of 

CATTLEYA 
TRIAN>E 

at  $16  per  doz.  or  $100 
per  hundred. 

All   other   Catcleyai 

at  reasonable 

prices. 

Lager  I  Rurrell, 

Orchid  Growers  and 
Importers, 

SUMMIT,  N.  J. 

Mention  American  CkirAeninf  wfhen  you  write. 

Keepin;  Tali  on  Berry  Pickers. 

The  moBt  practioal  as  well  as  the  very 
best  system  that  can  be  devised  for  keep- 
ing track  of  the  quantity  of  berries  pick- 
ed, as  well  as  of  the  amount  due  each 
individual  picker,  is  that  illustrated  here- 
with: 


/             0             \ 

Date 

Strawberry  firove 

BERRY  PICKER'S  CARD. 

Name 

4Qts. 

4QU. 

4Qto. 

z<H*. 

««t. 

' 1 

Kiact  lUe  of  Ttaiy  Card. 

We  f^imifth  these  tmgM  (maniUa  stock), 
to  exact  slse  Ukown  herewith,  with  yovr 
name  and  address  printed  thereon,  express 
prepaid,  as  follows,  cash  with  order: 

500 81.00 

1000 l.fiO 

And  91.95  for  each  additional  thousand 
after  first  thousand. 
Punches  furnished  at  60c.  to  75o.  each. 

The  form  of  Tallr  Card  here  submitted  has 
proved  much  superior  to  the  old  method,  and  it 
cannot  be  counterfeited. 

A  stand  holds  say  four  quarts.  When  a 
picker  is  started  to  work,  one  of  these  cards, 
with  the  name  written  on  it,  is  tied  to  the  handle 
of  the  basket.  The  rule  is  that  the  picker  must 
deliver  the  berries  to  the  packer.  When  the 
picker  has  filled  his  four  quarts,  he  must  pass 
by  the  boss  in  charfre  of  the  work  in  the  field, 
who  inspects  the  berries,  and  if  all  right,  tallies 
the  four  quarts  on  his  card,  by  punching  out 
one  4  qt.  section,  usinfr  a  conductor's  punch 
for  thispurpose,  after  which  the  picker  delivers 
the  berries  at  the  packing  house.    At  noon  all 

Sicking  baskets  are  delivered  to  the  boss,  who 
as  charge  of  them  until  work  commences  after 
dinner,  when  starting  them  to  work,  the  boss 
calls  off  the  name  on  the  cards,  each  one 
receiving  his  own  basket.  At  quitting  time 
the  field  bo.«s  takes  charge  .of  all  tickets  until 
next  day.  As  soon  as  a  ticket  has  been  tallied 
out  it  is  given  to  the  owner,  who  keeps  it  until 
pay  day;  the  boss  giving  credit  for  one  card  to 
the  owner  in  Field  Account  Book. 

i.T.DEUUREPT6.&PUB.C0.Ltli. 

ROSE  AlVO  DUANE  STS.,  NEW  YORK. 


ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


POPULAR    NOTES    POR    THE  8UCCBS8PUL 
AilATEUR. 


The  M altlflora  Seedlings. 

The  present  season  shows  a  de- 
cided increase  of  interest  in  these  tiny 
roses,  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  more 
people  have  heard  about  them.  An  ex- 
change says  somewhat  discouragingly 
that  greenhouse  hotbed  and  cold  frame 
will  probably  be  necessary  to  insure 
success,  and  that  ordinary  window 
treatment  is  likely  to  prove  more  or 
less  of  a  failure.  While  this  may  pos- 
sibly be  true,  at  least  one  woman 
stands  ready  to  affirm  that  she  has 
raised  these  roses  to  blooming  size  with 
as  little  trouble  as  the  easiest  and  com- 
monest plant  known  could  possibly 
give.  This,  too,  in  the  kitchen  window. 
Pure  leaf  mold  was  used  in  the  seed 
pans,  which  is  generally  considered  too 
light  a  medium  for  roses. 

White  Fuchsias. 

Popular  interest  turns  to  fuchsias 
with  white  tube  and  sepals,  and  colored 
corollas,  or  vice  versa.  Far  more  inter- 
esting than  these,  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, if  it  knew  about  them,  would  be  the 
all-white  fuchsias.  Of  these  several 
varieties  are  offered,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  the  stamina  of  the  col- 
ored sorts.  They  are  weakly  growers 
and  cannot  give  the  satisfaction  to  be 
obtained  from  a  plant  of  strong  and 
vigorous  constitution. 

Brlght-follaged  Flowering  Shrubs. 

Such  delightful  books  that  an- 
swer beforehand  every  question  the 
most  enthusiastic  rose  lover  may  have 
liked  to  ask;  that  give  ancestry,  his- 
tory, habits,  culture,  coloring,  style  of 
every  rose  ever  grown;  that  tell  us  who 
Just  grew  them,  how  proud  he  is  of 
them,  how  his  brother  growers  rate  him 
by  the  beauties  of  the  roses  ha  has 
raised  and  ffttilsed!  What  books  to 
read!  And  so  many  of  thenar  And  so 
cheap — like  the  roses  themselves.  Let 
us  never  complain  that  "good  things 
come  high."  Often  the  best  are  the 
cheapest,  in  a  literal  sense  never  meant 
by  those  who  fathered  the  expression. 

Books  About  Koses. 

People  are  beginning  to  plant  the 
Japanese  maples — ^Just  here  and  there 
one.  These  have  been  shown  us  in 
colored  plates  and  have  taken  the  eye. 
Show  us  some  of  the  commoner  things 
in  colors  also,  Messrs.  Catalogue 
Maker,  that  we  may  know  of  them  and 
be  led  to  plant  them!  Six  dogwoods, 
five  DierviUas  (Weigelas)  a  Syrlnga,  a 
plum,  a  hop  tree,  two  elders  and  at 
least  a  half  dozen  other  things  give 
bloom  for  its  season  and  foliage  in 
colors  for  all  the  summer  and  autumn. 
Desirable,  these? 

The  Crimson  Telvet  Plant 

This  Is  the  every-day  name  given 
us  by  which  to  call  one  of  the  newer 
offerings,  Gynura  aurantica.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  grand  and  very  beautiful" 
plant.  It  has  a  very  rich  surface  pile 
of  beautiful  magenta  crimson  color  on 
the  young  growth.  The  plant  is  of  good 
shape,  compact  and  apparently  very 
lusty  and  robust  for  one  with  highly- 
colored  foliage.  Altogether  it  is  most 
attractive  and  bids  fair  to  become  pop- 
ular with  window  gardeners  when  its 
merits  are  better  known. 

Canna  Flamingo 

This  new  canna  Is  making  a  good 
record  now  as  a  window  bloomer. 
Throughout  the  winter  the  plant 
bought  of  the  originator,  especially  for 
window  bloom,  gave  nothing  but  leaves 
— and  not  many  of  them.  Now  It  is 
showing  fine  spikes  of  bloom  and  is 
sufficiently  dwarf  to  be  easily  manage- 
able in  a  bay  window  with  only  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  room.  Its  brilliancy  of 
color  renders  it  of  great  help  to  a  gen- 
eral collection,  especially  to  one  which 
lacks  the  brightness  of  the  red  gera- 
niums.   To  those  who  eschew  the  gera- 


The 
1%  Bane 
of 
Beauty. 


Beauty's  bane  is^ 
the  fading  or  falling  of 
the  hair.  Luxuriant 
tresses  are  far  more  to  the 
matron  than  to  the  maid  whose  casket 
of  charms  is  yet  unrifled  by  time. 
Beautiful  women  will  be  glad  to  be 
reminded  that  falling  or  fading  hair 
is  unknown  to  those  who  use 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  joa  wilta 


nium  because  it  is  so  common,  the  win- 
dow cannas  offer  help  not  to  be  de- 
spised. 

A  Rare  Hoya. 

The  old  Hoya  carnosa,  the  only 
one  really  well  known,  has  a  number  of 
near  relatives.  One  of  the  rarer  ones. 
known  as  Hoya  globulosa,  is  described 
as  having  flowers  of  a  bright  straw 
color,  with  white  crown,  the  Interstices 
between  the  crown  protuberances  being 
of  shining  brownish  pink.  The  trusses 
are  large,  the  bloom  free,  the  foliage 
glossy  and  dark-veined.  Altogether  a 
handsome  plant. 

MYRA  V.  NORTS. 


Offer  No.  45. 

COLLECTION  OF  ROSES. 


< 


a 

0 


One  Orlnason  Rambler 

One  Perle  One  Meteor 

One  SafHuio  ;  One  Papa  Oontler 

One  Mn^e.  Camllle  One  Hermosa 

One  Marie  Qolllot  One  I«a  FraMee 

One     1  photos  One  Bride 
One  Nrldesmald 

Surely  the  good  things  of  this  earth  are 
oiien  to  everyone  who  exhibits  a  little 
energy.  Realize  you  can  obtain  the  above 
set  of  Twelve  Magnificent  Roses  as  a  pre- 
mium for  one  new  subscription  to  Ameri- 
can Gardening,  and  that  it  will  not  take 
you  more  than  a  few  minutes'  work  to 
accomplish  this,  then  send  and  get  your 
reward. 

AMERICAN  GARDENING,  P.O.  Box  1697.  N.Y. 


J  one  12,  1897. 
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WHOLESALE  lHIErS. 


New  York  4  ; 

The  market  is  begrlnning'to  get  a  good 
deal  crowded  with  stock  of  every  kind 
and  it  Is  becoming  a  little  dlfflcult  to 
clean  out. 

Hothouse  grapes  are  making  from  75c. 
to  fl.60  per  pound. 

Hothouse  peaches,  |2@|3  per  dozen. 

Gooseberries  are  coming  In  from  Hilton, 
N.  J.,  and  other  districts;  fruit  is  poor 
and  under-sized;  4c  and  5c.  per  quart  is 
the  taking  price. 

Some  excellent '  strawberries  have  been 
seen  from  Hilton.  N.  J.;  also  from  Long 
Island  growers.  Some  of  these  make  25c. 
per  quart;  other  grades  vary  from  3c  to 
l.<ki.  per  quart. 

Strawberries— Hilton  and  Irvington,  ex- 
tra fancy  varieties,  quart,  lO^^c:  up- 
river,  fair  to  choice,  per  quart.  6^10c.; 
J^ersey  and  Delaware,  Qandy's  Prize,  per 
•quart,  6Cpl0c.;  Jersey.  Monmouth  County, 
usual  sorts,  per  quart,  5@9c ;  lower  Jersey 
and  Delaware,  usual  sorts,  per  quart,  5$ 
7c.:  Baltimore,  per  quart,  6(^8c.;  Mary- 
land, usual  sorts,  per  quart,  4^c. 

Ooo8el>errles— Pr1me,green,  per  quart,4c. 

Huckleberries— North  Carolina,  large, 
blue,  per  quart,  12®18c.;  ordinary,  per 
•Quart,  lO^llc. 

Blackberries— North  Carolina,  cultl- 
^vated,  per  quart,  10®12c ;  small,  per  quart, 
668c. 

Cherries— Virginia,  per  10-pound  basket, 
UHteOc;  per  small  basket,  25^30c.;   large, 


jMsr  pound,  7(99c.;  small,  per  pound, 
Baltimore,  common  to  prime,  per  quart, 
4@8c.;    Maryland  and   Delaware,    fair   to 


«:ood,  per  quart,  6^8c. 

Melons— Watermelons,  Florida,  good  to 
•choice,  per  car,  12600800.  Muskmelons, 
Fla.,  per  basket,  $10^50. 

Peaches— Florida,  choice,  per  carrier, 
"''JIS;  ordinary,  per  carrier  crate,  $1.60 

f«^J6:  Georgia,  early  sorts,  per  carrier. 
.  L50@$3;  South  Carolina,  per  carrier,  $2 
•^83;  North  Carolina,  early  sorts,  per  car- 
rier, |L75<982.50. 

Veiretables. 

Asparagus— Near-by,  large,  per  dozen, 
8S^8z.30;  near-by,  average  prime,  per 
doaeen,  $L50@$1.75;  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware, per  dozen,  $1^81.50;  inferior,  50c. ®81. 

Beets— Local,  per  100  bunches,  82.50^83; 
Southern,  per  100  bunches.  81@82.50. 

Cabbages— Norfolk,  Flat  Dutch,  per  bar- 
rel crate,  81.12081.26;  Norfolk,  Flat  Dutch, 
per  barrel,  81#81.1£;  Norfolk,  WakeAeld, 
per  barrel  crate,  81@81.12;  Norfolk,  Wake- 
field, per  barrel,  90c.i@81. 

Cucumbers— Charleston,  per  basket,  81 
^1.26;  Savannah,  per  basket,  750.^81; 
Florida^oer  txasket,  50c.®81;  Florida,  per 

£^g  plants^Florlda,  per  one-half-bar- 
relbox,  81.50@82.50. 

Onions— Eastern  Shore,  per  one-half- 
barrel  basket,  81.50:  Bermuda,  per  crate, 
$1.50^81.75;  New  Orleans,  per  barrel,  82.50 
^83.60;  New  Orleans,  per  hag,  81.25^81.50; 
Egyptian,  per  sack.  ^^82.15. 

Peas— Maryland,  per  barrel,  81.25^81.50; 
Maryland,  per  one-half-barrel  basket,  75 
-fitdOc;  Jersey,  per  one-half-barrel  basket, 
«k:.@81;  Eastern  Shore,  per  one-half -bar- 
rel basket,  60^)dOc.;  Norfolk,  per  one-half- 
barrel  package,  50^€0c.;  Long  Island,  per 
bag.  81. 

Radishes— Near-by,  per  100  bunches, 
25^30c.  . 

String  beans— Norfolk,  per  one-half -bar- 
rel basket,  |2.25@82.50;  North  Carolina, 
wax.  per  basket,  81.25(^81.75;  North  Caro- 
lina, green,  per  basket,  81.25^81.50; 
Charleston,  wax.  per  basket,  50c.@$1.25; 
-Charleston,  green,  basket,  50c.®81. 


Philadelphia. 

Much  more  activity  has  been  noticed 
here  this  past  week;  consignments  have 
increased  very  largely  and  the  market  has 
been  well  cleaned  up  on  most  days. 

Strawberries  are  down  very  low,  the 
best  price  for  choice  Gandy  berries  has 
been  10c..  while  inferior  grades  have  been 
sold  at  81  per  crate.  The  market  is  over- 
supplied.  This  is  accounted  for  chiefly 
because  of  so  much  rain.  The  canners 
will  not  use  the  berries  when  water- 
soaked. 

Hothouse  tomatoes  are  still  very  plenti- 
ful, but  are  somewhat  firmer  than  last 
week,  and  are  now  selling  at  7@8c.  per 
pound. 

Asparagus— Choice  Pennsylvania.  92@ 
82.60  per  dozen  bunches;  Jersey,  choice. 
8L75€^  per  dozen  bunches;  Jersey,  fair 
to  good,  81@81.20  per  dozen  bunches. 

Beets— Charleston,  per  100  bunches,  81.76 
•@82.6a- 


*]|eOLTT 


7A] 
AVOHOK 


FItubargli. 


e 


B&Aounr 

BBOOSLTS 


BKD  KEML 


ONSIDER  THE  COST.    Suppose  the 
building  is  60x25x20.     It  will  require 
to  paint  it,  14  gals,  ready-mixed  paint 
at  $1.25  per  gal. — $17.50. 

Or,  four  25-lb.  kegs  of  white  lead,  |i6.oo; 
five  gals,  pure  linseed  oil,  $2.00 ;  four  cans 
tinting  colors,  80  cts. ;  j4  pt.  Japan  dryer, 
1 5  cts. ;  j4  pt.  turpentine,  5  cts.  Total, 
$9.00 — a  saving  of  $8.50  In  favor  of 
Pure  White  Lead  without  considering 
its  greater  durability.  Examine  the  brand 
(see  list). 

f^l^f^f^   By  using  Natkmal  Lead  Ox's  Pore  White  Lead  Tinting  Ol- 
£^J^[^[^   on,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.     Pamphlet  giving 
^  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free ; 

also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  thos« 
intending  to  paint. 

National  Lead  Co.,  i  Broadway^  New  York. 

MenUon  American  Oartening  when  yon  write. 


ai.LoalB. 


jom  *.  uwn  *  BEM  00 


STANDARD  FLOWER  POTSr^^^^^^^^"^^^^^-^ 


I  alor  Bottom,  which  is  a  neat  advantage,  as  it 
■  p(nrfeet  drainage.    A  Fall  Use  af  Bale  Pai 


THK  WHILLDIN  POTTKRY  CO.,  713-719  WHARTON  8T.    PHILADCLPHIA. 
nvA««in    WAvwAYTAva.    i    Kearney  and  Weetslde  Avenues,  JER8KT  CITT,  M.J. 
BRAXOH     WAREKOUBKBi    {    Jackson  Avenue  and  Pe«rson  Btreet,  LONG  ^SLAHO  CITT,  M.  T 

Mention  American  Oardeoinc  when  yon  write. 


BAY  TREES, 
HARDY  PALMS, 


THREE  ^^v  ^^^^^• 

ZJ.  O  NEW  IRIS. 

SIEBRECHT  A  SON,  409  5th  Ave.,  New  York 


AND  EVERYTHING  FOR 
DECORATING. 


,  If  fottoa  Aaw(fo«a  Oartenlag  iA«b  jtm  wtlte. 


GLASS  SsSwiGLASS 

VANHORNE,  GRIFFEN  &  CO. 

^F^  m^       ''i^^^rJtlXScVifrT  NBW  YORK. 

1  •^ntlon  American  Oardenlns  'vnhen  you  write. 


Oflbp  No.  36. 


SENT 


postpaid,    for     ONE 
NEW  subscription  at 

....BEAUTIFUL... 


m 


TwelTeEveiloiDilloses 

Grower's  selection  from  leAding  varieties. 

Of  all  premium  oflfers  this  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
most  tempting  and  we  Aillj  guarantee  its  absolute 
reliability.    Grower  says :    **  We  will  fill  your  orders  with 
strong  well-ripened  plants,  grown  specially  for  the  purpose, 
—  — -     from  2}4  inch  pots.    This  Is  our  most  popular  collection 

and  it  has  made  hundreds  of  customers  for  us,  as  the  testimonials  in  our  possession  will 
show."    In  this  collection  will  be  found  such  varieties  as : 

Perle  I  Virginia  Bridesmaid  I  Cornelia  Cook 

P.  Kruger  Snowflake  Pink  Soupert  Maurice  Rouvler 

The  Bride  Bon  Silene  flaman  Cochet         |  Catherine  itemiet 

Empress  of  China  Prince  HohenzoUem  ^ 

The  collection  embraces  a  variety  of  colors,  each  plant  is  distinctly  labeled,  and  ihg 
collection  will  make  a  beautiful  bed.  Packed  in  stiff,  telescoped  pasteboard  boxes,  ott 
finished  on  inside,  and  shipped  to  any  address  in  the  IT.  S.  in  good  condition. 

Orders  for  this  collection  can  be  fiUed  at  any  time,  but  subscribers  in  the  North  and 
West  are  advised  not  to  have  their  orders  filled  until  April  1,  or  later. 

AMERICAN  GARDENING*  P.  O.  Box  1697.  NEW  YORK. 
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Cabbage— Norfolk^  per  barrel,  $L25@ 
11.60;  Charleston,  i>er  barrel  crate,  |1#$L3S. 

Cucumbers— Charleston,  per  basket,  $1.25 
@i|1.76;  Florida,   per  crate,  |1@$1.50. 

Celery— Florida,  choice,  per  dozen,  85 
€)eOc. 

Bgg  plant,  per  crate,  |2@|2.25. 

Onions— Bermuda,  per  crate,  |2@|2.25; 
Egyptian,  per  bag,  |2;  New  Orleans,  per 
barrel,  |2.7&<S43. 

Lettuce— Pennsylvania,  per  barrel,  H® 
IL50;  Jersey,  per  barrel,  75c.@$1.25. 

Peas— Maryland,  per  one-half-barrel 
basket,  75^)90c. ;  Norfolk,  per  one-half -bar- 
rel basket,  50(^5c. 

String  beans— North  Carolina,  green, 
one- third-barrel  basket,  |1.60®tl.76;  North 
Carolina,  wax,  $1.25^$1.G0. 

Tomatoes— Florida,  choice,  |1.60®|1.75; 
fair  to  good,  |1.25®|i;40;  Mississippi,  per 
crate.  4  baskets,  |1®I1.25. 

Potatoes— South  Carolina,  per  barrel,  |3 
@|3.50;  Florida,  per  barrel,  |3.50®$4;  sec- 
onds, I2.75GI8. 

California  cherries  have  been  sold  at 
auction  this  week  at  75c.  per  box;  apricots 
at  eOc.  per  box. 

Mushrooms  rather  scarce;  good  stock 
selling  at  40®60c.  per  pound. 


©bltuari?- 

Robert  Douglas. 

This  pioneer  nurseryman  died  sud- 
denly at  his  home,  Waukegan,  111.,  on 
Tuesday,  June  1,  aged  84  years. 

Mr.  Douglas  has  been  aptly  named 
the  "father  of  forest  planting  in  Amer- 
ica." He  was  bom  at  Gateshead,  Eng- 
land, on  April  20,  1813,  and  came  to  this 
country  in  1836,  locating  permanently 
at  Waukegan,  in  June.  1844.  He  was 
the  first  to  raise  evergreens  from  seed 
in  the  open  air  here.  Up  to  that  time 
all  of  the  foreign  evergreens  were  Im- 
ported from  Europe  at  two  or  three 
years  old. 

Mr.  Douglas  had  seen  the  seedlings 
growing  in  the  north  of  England  with- 
out shade,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 
he  bought  seeds  in  quantities  and 
sowed  them  by  the  acre.  They  came 
up  as  finely  as  any  he  had  ever  raised, 
but  he  did  not  raise  a  plant,  as  they 
kll  damped  off  or  scorched  off  before 
autumn.  The  next  year  he  used  frames 
covered  with  coffee  sacks,  and  they  did 
well,  and  were  no  ^a^  trouble,  ^  the 
T9iin  went  through  lo'  that  they  dtd  not 
need  watering;  but  the  eoffee  sacks 
soon  rotted.  After  that  he  made  lath 
frames,  such  as  ahe  now  in  cotnmon 
use.  But  for  the  k>SAt  twenty  years  he 
had  grown  them  under  tall  arbors.  Mr. 
Douglas  was  the  first  to  plCLklt  and  care 
for  artinttai  forests  in  America  and  on 
the  largest  scale  that  any  have  been 
planted. 

.  After  th£  t!atalJ9ia  spedosa  became 
noted  he  grew  millions  of  this  tree. 
Many  Western  Slates  now  have  forests 
of  this  and  other  trees,  which  were  all 
planted  by  this  enterprising  man.  An- 
other of  his  noted  introductions  to  cul- 
tivation Is  the  blue  spruce,  some  mag- 
nificent si^ecimens  of  whlck  may  still 
be  seen  on  his  grounds  In  Waukegan. 

Robert  Douglas's  n«une  .is  associated 
with  all  the  early  efforts  of  founding 
hortkililtural  societies  In  America,  in- 
d^iding  the  Amertoan  Association  of 
J>f«H*serymen.  He  was  a  genial,  modest, 
^Mrselfish  and  lltoteml-minded  man,  hon- 
*orable  and  upihligM  in  all  his  business 
^dealings.  He  lia^l  rendered  grand  and 
noble  service  t»  the  cause  of  horticul- 
ture during  ^ihe  past  half  century. 

He  plant<ed  large  forests  near  Far- 
lington,  in  ICansas,  and  elsewhere,  and 
his  counseSl  Ihas  always  been  in  demand 
wherever  forest  problems  were  studied 
in  this  country,  as  for  example,  at  the 
Leland  Stanford  University,  in  Califor- 
nia, aiMl  George  W.  Vanderbilt's  estate 
at  Biltmore,  N.  C.  He  was  one  of  the 
trusted  assistants  of  Professor  Sargent 
in  gathering  data  for  his  forest  report 
of  the  Tenth  Census,  and  many  of  the 
specimens  in  the  Jesup  collection  of 
woods  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory here  were  collected  by  him.  No 
one  in  his  time  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  trees  with  greater  intelli- 
gence or  success,  and  no  one  has  done 
more  to  increase  the  love  for  them  or 
to  encourage  the  plantin^r  of  them  in 
the  United  States. 


Diplomas  and  Certificates 


HORTICULTUl^L  SOCIETIES, 
FOR    FAIRS,  INSTITUTES, 

FLORISTS'   CLUBS,  ETC. 


Those  should  bo  selected  well  in  advanoe  of  the  date  needed,  and  sec- 
retaries of  above  should  send  now  for  our  set  of  samples,  all  of  which 
have  been  especially  designed  by  ^t-class  artists  and  engravers  for 
the  purpose.  Owing  to  the  wide  demand  for  these  samples  and  their 
exponsiveness,  we  will  mall  the  set  of  five,  postpaid,  for  fl.OO ;  monej 
refunded  on  return  of  samples,  or  placed  to  credit  of  order,  as  directed. 
One  single  sample  sent  tree  on  application  if  the  writer  will  explain  the 
exact  purpose  for  which  it  is  wanted. 

A.T.  De  La  Mare  Ptg.  &  Pob.  Co.,  P.O.  Box  IW7,  New  Y^ 

HEADQUARTERS   FOR   ALL   PRINTED   SUPPLIES. 


FARMERS 


^f^i 


f^^^ 


,  REDUCC  tho  Price  of  Your  Intursnoe 

}  by  tiy^Wng  your  bulldlcg  wltli  our  COUTiaAf  KJ    ^ 

'iron  and  steel  ROOFINe. 

No  moem  flren  fram  d*fwjt1?»  fliiM,  wh**™  Llunshlmii*? 

_•••  through  the  roof,  or  Irom  -iiArlcii  MUnn  m«jn  tta 

n&t     Gbmajier  ilim  ftblntf  l«*.  l)««u^»  the  flr^t  «^J^^^ 

OOltRUOATED  STEEL  »OOF  Bt^H  pt»,  per  »QUare  :irr 
loot,    AbuiMinn  roofed  with  Iron  or  «t*iil  la  satltlsd  tiO  tbo^ 
lam*  raten'flr  thoi]*4nd  of  in»mrrt.i]ce  ■■one  which  is 
rofit^  with  *3(tt*-ii»  diJIereiiM  ta  flj»t  o^si  \m  in 
iiTOr  of  infJO  *nd  it**L 

ForolrcoUr»,  priow^nd  wtimnt**,  dddrsH 

The  Berlin  Iron  BRtDCE  Co.* 

.     lART  BKltLlH,  CONNECTICUT,  .. „ 

Mention  Amertean  Ofdwihig  when  yoo  writa 


FOR  TWO  NEW  SIIBSCRIPTIOliS  r^^c^H^^rj: 

in  every  galNdtdn  &iid  by  eV^Vy  Gardener  uid  Fruit  Grower. 


KELLY'S  PRUNING  SHEAR 
r  AND  GRAPE  PICKER 

'"  ^Lj     A  ^^.EW  DEPARTURE  IN    ^^^^^^ 


rv  ARf  hvmii% 


JUSTflTSTm  HAND. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN 
PRUNING  AND  GRAP 


-  ^-^  --     SHEARS.      ^ 

A  COMeiNATlON  SMEAR  AND 


1ST  EASC,  ACniU 


vWMmjwfTEP.       HOLDER  WORKING  WITH  ONE  MOVEMENT     f^ 

THE  HAND  IN  TRIMMING  ROSE  OR  PICKING  GRAPES  THE-  rrT/i^flM^ 

.ND  DC>"S  NOT  HOME  IN  CONTACT  WITH  THEM  


A  PRUNING  SHEARS,  FLOWER  GATHERER  and  GRAPE  PICKER 

ALL  THREE   IN   ONE. 

AS  A  FLOWER  OATHBBBB.— In  pickinf  flowors  or  removinir  d«nd  !•»▼«•  tk«f 
nm  keld  flmly  by  the  •h«nn  until  released  by  the  operator. 

JL8  A  OBAPE  PIOKBB.  —  In  pleklaff  Gmpei  the  bnnoh  eat  off  Is  flmOy  b«ld  br 
tlM»  shears  and  placed  in  the  basket  without  tonohing  them  with  the  hsadtt  P^l^ 
aerres  the  bloom  on  the  iprapes  \  leares  left  hand  free  to  hold  up  the  vines  er  bsifc**' 

IN  ADDITIOK.^The  holders  do  not  extend  to  the  point  of  the  shears,  thsn^ 
faollltatlnff  the  trimming  off  of  small  branohes.  leaTos  and  defeetlTe  grapes. 


Every  one  who  mttaers  flowers  or  f  mlt  has  bsen  annoyed  by  the  dtfficnlty  Is 
catchtngr  the  fnilt  or  bloom  after  It  was  severed  from  the  parent  stem,  with 
this  Instfoment  there  Is  no  danger  of  f mlt  or  flower  droppuir  to  ground,  or  of 


catching  the  frait  or  bloom  after  It  was  severed  from  the  i 
this  Instfoment  there  Is  no  danger  of  fnilt  or  flower  droppl_^  . 
spoiling  trees,  vines  or  plants  when  clipped  from  high  places. 

Every  pair  of  Shears  mailed  out  by  us  is  made  from  High  Grade  eutlaiy 
steei  and  fully  warranted,  and  should  one  be  found  defective,  when  used  for 
the  purposes  advertised,  we  will  replace.  Patented  March  16,  1897.  When 
not  wanted  as  a  premium  these  shears  can  be  obtained  from  the  publiflhers  « 
American  Gabdeniko,  postpaid,  for  $1.00. 

AMERICAN  QARDENINQ,  P.  O.  Box,  1697,  NEW  YORK. 
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OUR    LEADING    PREMIUM    OFFERS 

AND 

THE  HEST  mmODOIiTIOIIS  1 1897 


The  Three  Bett  Known  Cannas  are 

Austria,  Italia 


OFFER 
No.  66i 


y'v^onr  choice  of  one  of  the  above  three 
AQiuis   sentf   postpaid,   for  one    new 
ibi^oHptlon.      The   aet  of  three    for 
vo  new  fltitiAcrlptloiiB.    Grown  In  N«T« 
^h  the  iQtroduction  several  years  ago  of  the  famed 
m.  Crozy  type  of  Caaaa  began  the  era  of  popularity 
for  thiB  clftAs  of  pLatits,  until  now  it  has  beoome  the  most 
popnUr  of  all  beddinK   plants  and  the  poesibUlties  for 
farther    development  of  this  speoies  is  yet  far  from  b«irig  ex 
haoflted.    lU  ffrewt  claim  for  l>opular  favor  is  the  extrernti  eiwe 
with  which  It  can  be  grown,  thus  making  it  at  onoe  everybody*!* 
plant;  also  iti  its  r«ady  adaptability  to  our  climate 

MRS,  FAIRMAN  ROaBRS. 

I  One  rt  the  finest  American  Cannas,  was  originated  at  New^ 
port,  R  I.    Thia  pUnt  often  produces  fine  branched  flower  heads, 
sod  while  in  te^^ture,  color  and  markings  the  individual  tlavveri» 
wtoel    the  atandanl  of  Mme.  Crozy.  their  superiori^f -ia  #-s«lii 
ividenoed  la  the  fact  that  each  branch  presents  a  rounded  head 
which  ia  one  deuse  masii  of  bloom.    The  flowers  will  meanure  4  toches  acroaa 
each  wav,  &ud  the  segments  (without  the  claw)  measure  2^x1  ^  inches.    The 
color  in  k  ^aad  BCi*rleL.  bordered  with  a  narrow  band  of  gold.    The  compactness  of 
the  flower  head,  rich  color,  and  the  well-flowered  spike,  complete  its  great  vala   at  a 
bedder.    It  grows  to  a  height  of  throe  feet  under  liberal  treatment,  ^ 

fTALIA  and  AUSTRIA. 

Among  the  m^oy  sterling  novelties  which  have  been  added  to  the  already  large  If  at  of  Cauniis  during 
ihli  laat  three  or  more  years,  there  are  none  that  form  so  distinct  a  break  from  existing  forms,  and  which 
have  at  the  Bame  time  proved  such  valuable  aoqidsitions  to  onr  list  as  ch@  above. 

In  habit,  color,  and  8tyle  of  growth  and  foliage,  they  i-e^enible  a  good  deal  the  species  Canna  fiacclda, 
which  1^  aatd  to  be  one  of  Ihe  parents;  the  texture  of  the  bloom  Js  also  very  much  the  same  as  in  that 
■pedes,  and  It  is  that  fsature^rhich  is  decidedlv  the  Weakest  of  either  novelty.     This  lack- of  texture 

caatea  the  floral  segmeots  of  each  to  bleach  out  m  the  early  season  if  grown  out  of  doors  in  a  position  exiKMed  to  the  strong  simshln^ 
at  that  period. 

This,  however,  is  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  each  morning  while  the  spike  lasts  (and  it  usually  carries  seven  to  nine  blooms), 
one  is  treated  to  »  nu  vr ,  clean,  bright  bloom  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  exauldte  c  ilorinfl;  imaginable.  Austria  is  of  the  clearest  canarr-. 
yeUo«r,  slightly  speck  Led  with  a  few  dots  of  red  In  the  throat.  Italiah  as  flowers  of  similarly  nued  yellow,  dotted  and  emblasoned  with 
a  clear  scarlet  which  adili  wonderfullv  to  the  effect  of  its  gorgeous  coloring. 

The  spikes  and  dowers  act  somewhat  differently  from  other  Cannas  tntheir  habit  and  style  of  expansion,  behaving  in  reality  like 
the  Gladiolus,  and  being  arranged  on  one  side ;  there  is  one  expanded  bloom  and  two  oartially  open,  and  when  the  older  bloom  is  ready, 
itdrope  clean  away^  leaving  no  trace  of  dead  or  wilted  flowers;  the  reverse  of  which  is  a  source  of  annoyance  with  too  many  of  our 
good  Cannas. 

The  largest  individual  bloom  of  Austria  with  us  measured  flve  and  one  quarter  inches  acros^  and  the  average  on  all  the  flowers 
ii«  should  judj^e  was  about  four  and  three  quarter  inches.  One  plant  put  out  in  June  from  a  flve  inch  pot  into  only  eight  inches  of 
v^rypoor  soil,  without  any  special  treatment,  produced  eleven  spikes  of  bloom,  88  growths,  and  attained  a  height  of  42  inches.  This 
wonoerful  development  on  our  poor  soil,  when  compared  with  others  grown  on  equally  poor  and  still  more  sandy  soil,  goes  far  to 
^rove  that  these  new  types  do  not  need  a  very  rich  soil. 

^  Auitria  and  Italia  were  also  found  to  stand  wind  storms  better  than  the  ordinary  kinds. 

As  a  cut  flower  they  are  unique  and  good  keepers.    They  have  beea  aptly  named  the  *'  Orchid-flowered  "  (}annas. 

One  Plant  for  One  new  subscripilsn ;  Uie  sei  ef  TlirM  Plants  for  Twe  new  subscrlfrtlens. 

Plants  can  be  bedded  out  to  advantage  until  well  Into  June. 


CANNA 
ITALIA, 


AM0N05T   OTHER    PRBMIUMS   WHICH   MAY    STILL   BE   OBTAINED,    WE    MENTION: 

TWO  DISTINCT  ROSE  COLLECTIONS;   twelve  good  plants  in  each;  offers  good  until  July. 
Collections  of  CHOICE  DAHLIAS;   their  cultivation  is  meeting  with  revived  interest. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS— We  are  still  offering  Two  Choice  Collections  of  the  Queen  of  Autumn. 
GLADIOLUS — Choice  Bulbs.     May  be  planted  until  quite  late  for  Fall  flowering. 
"YELLOW  RAMBLER/'  Rose;  the  novelty  of  1897. 

Nearly  all  of  these  unexcelled    premium    offers  are  for   JUST  ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION,  whlct\ 
It  would   not  take  you  ten  minutes  to  earn.      Full  descriptive  list  mailed  on  application. 

AMERICAN    CARDENINC,    P.O.    Box    1697,    NEW    YORK. 
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IfCIICTIDI  E    PLANTS. -AU  kinds.     Price  list 
YEQE  I  ABLE    free.    E.  c.  HABOAiuifB,  Felton,  DeL 

MMition  Amerlcaii  Gardening  when  yon  write. 
UTUS  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  YOUR 

-VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

FOR    SPRING    AND    SUMMER. 

We jrrow  a  full  line  of  all  the  desirable  varietlea 
We  offer  Tomato*  Lettaoo,  Cabbacot  Celery 
and  8weet  Potato  plants  at  25  cenu  per  100 ;  tl.26 
per  1000.  For  prices  on  large  qnantities,  please 
apply  to 

R.  VINCENT,  JR.  k  SON,  Wfilt«  Marsh,  Md. 
Maotlon  Amerioan  Oardening  whan  you  wrlta 

CELERY  PLANTS 

We  grow  Celery  Plants  by  tne  acre  on  land  specl' 
ally  adopted  to  them.  Sown  thin-  each  plant  is 
strong,  stocky  end  well  rooted.  White  Plane 
and  Golden  4elf  Bianchlagv  etc.  we  ship  safely 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  SUUs.  Price,  500, 7te.. 
1000,11.25;  6000,  $5.00. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Teoumseh,  Mioh. 

Mention  Amerloaa  CkLrdening  wiien  you  wrlta. 


[^ullinaN 


UNIVERSAL 
INSECTICIDE 

Fer  FlewerA,  Trees  eed 
ABlaials. 

Recommended  and  in  use 
by  the  foremost  Florlsto  and 
Kunerjrmea  ia  the  Und. 
Bemple  S  os.  pscksgas  sent 
by  mall  upon  reoelpt  of 


Rose  Mahufacturiiig 

2f  lacare  FaUs*  K. 
Maatlon  Amerioan  Gardening  wfhen  yon  writ* 


fi^^wJk^J'J^^'J-J^^-^-^-  >-  -y-^--'  -J  - 


RESS 

It  WflMUILE|HAH  PINE. 

BARS  I 

|«»  TO  i|it  FEET  '« \MmmH  «a  lOMaill.  , 

Greenhouse 

t  AND  cm^wk  ^mimnm  njiytfttAtt  - 

S  •  n  \  kit  mvt  l\  I  i^etfaTed  ^e^K 

;  "CYPAE  5S  ui  mnmnmm^us  Esr 


Mtntlon  Amarloaa  Gardening  when  you  wrtt» 


OITer  No.  BO. 
FOR  ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION 

200  CELERY  PLANTS 


AS  FOLLOWS: 

50  Plants 
White  Plume. 

50  Plants 
New  Rose. 

50  Plants 
Golden  Self- 
Blanching. 

50  Plants 
Giant  Pascal. 


This  offer  la  lYom 
a  Qrst- class,  .re- 
liable irrower,  and 
will  be  msiled, 
postpaid,  for  one 
new    subscription 

toAMSRIOANOAR- 

DKNiNa.  Orders 
for  celery  plants 
will  be  filled  from 
now  until  August 
15th. 


A8K    YOUR  8EED  DEAIiER  FOR 

SLUG-SHOT 

TO   DESTROY 

Currant  and  Cabbsgt  Worms.  Fotate  Bugs,  Cucunbar  Rtas,  Rosa 

Lice  and  Slugs,  Lice  on  Csttif,  Fowls,  |Etc. 
Sldo-Sbot  stands  to-day  the  most  sopceSsfol  general  Insecticide 
in  the  world  for  use  on  Vbgbtables,  Fruits  ob  Flowers.  It  is 
pat  up  In  rartons  siied  packages  to  suit  all  wants.  We  prepare  all 
sorts  of  iKSECTiciDBS  and  Fitngicidxs  for  spraying  or  In  powder, 
ing  Mildew  on  Roses  and  Oooseberrlea  If  yon  have  trouble  with  Insects  or  Bllghta.  write  and  we  vfi] 
try  to  help  yoo.  Send  a  posUl  for  pamphlet  to  B.  HAIIIMOMD,  Flahklil-ea-HndlB^n,  New  Tsifc. 
Mention  American  Gardening  whan  you  write. 


TRADE  MARS. 
ORAPE  DUST— Powder  for  dalra^ 


JADOO"  FIBRE. 


^'/^//^A  ^.  /^//^/.A 


Concentrated  ''Jadoo"  Liquid. 


A  New  Pottinff  Material 
A  Perfect  Sul>stititte  fir 
Earth.        %         x        :/ 

BOTK    MKAT    AMD 
»R11IIK    T»    FI.Aimb 

Rdvires  Drooping  Plants,  stranathens  the  weak  and  nourishes  the  strong ;  above  all  ft 
increases  the  sise,  causes  greater  profusion  of  bloom,  and  heightens  the  Color  of  all  Flowen. 

SIMPLY    INVALUABLE    IN    POT   CULTURE. 

f^'u^nSS^idd/ei  THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO. 
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Fairmoutit   Avenue,   PHILADELPHIA.   PENN. 

Maatlen  Amerloaa  Oartealng^ 


T.l    5t 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

-^*'.£r,;'^II|/rCRAI.     ARCHITECTS     AND     BUILDERS 


t^'n^ 


AMERICAN  GARDENING,  P.O.  Boxl697,  N.Y 


-^'•^S^^./^.- 


HOT  ^nrATCll   HCATIMO   CPV01Pf££l 

na  aad  Bstiinatai  fnmkihed  on  applleaUoa. 


'  er  wpeanwanee  wvrifeswee.   wis  uigneas  AwnMsa  ■■  wie  * 
Send  fear  eeats  postage  for  ninstrated  Catalogva. 

XiOx^HD  <te  5xrxi3srB:.A.ii£  00., 

ABOHlTBOTUttAL  OFFIOS*  160  FIFTH  ▲»••  COR.  lliat  tfTRBBT,  MEW  TOU 
FaetaiTi  lTTlngteB-eB.Hnda#B.  Mew Terlr-  MenSknpiia 

OUSE   PLANTS 

AND  HOW  TO  SUCCEED  WITH  THEM. 

By  LIZZIE   PAGE  HILLHOnSE. 

This  work  has  been  written  by  a  woman  for  women.  RecognUsinj;^  the  fact  XW 
no  practical  and  easily  underBtopd  guide  covering  tlie subject  haa ever  been  poWishw, 
Mrs.  HillhouBe  has  undertaken  to  fill  the  deficiency,  and  most  ably  and  eflectiyei.T 
has  she  accbmplishM  the  task.  •  The  result  is  a  book  of  informatton  and  inatrucuoD, 
written  in  simple,  easily  understood  language,  which  wlM  be  priced  and  consnltw 
by  every  woman  fortunate  to  become  its  poasessor.  Of -all  books  of  reference  issuw 
for  women,  "HOUSE  PLANTS"  will  take  its  position  second  only  to  the  mucfi 
prized  and  ever  needed  family  cook  book. 

"  HOUSB  PLANTS  "  will  be  issued  from  our  press,  June  24:  It  is  handsomriy 
l>ound  In  cloth,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  will  be  mailed,  pontpaid,  to  any  addnsi 
on  receipt  of  f  1.00. 

A  nPMTQ    W/  A  MTRn         This  meritorious  work  will  be  sold  excla- 

/WJCl^  I  O     YY  i\VS  1  CLr. "gively  through  our  agents,  and  appUcauoD 

for  terms  and  territory  should  be  made  at  once,  We  are  in  a  position  to  offer  laws 
discounts,  and  so  universal  will  be  the  dema^d  for  the  book,  every  lady  at  a» 
interested  in  plants  being  sure  to  need  one,  that  agents  will  eaally  make  from  f*w 
a  day  and  upward.  Send  us  $1.00  for  your  first  copy,  terms,  etc.,  the  discount  wm 
be  allowed  on  this  copy  when  your  second  order  reaches  us. 

For  full  partic\ilar8,  apply  to 

L  T.  DEUMUE  PTE.  \  niB.Ce.  Ud.,  P.  D.  Bi|  1117,  fefW 


^"In  tensi ve  Cu iti »'« tfou  is  the  K  tyn v te  to  Su ccf^^ .        ^  '-  ^J= 
A   WEEKLY   JOURNAL   DEVOTED.  TO   6ARDENIH0   AND   FRUIT   CULTURE   IN   THE   OPEN   AND   UNDER    GLASS. 
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The  Asparagus  Rust  Again. 

The  season  of  1896  was  the  first  one  in  which  the  genuine 
rust  of  the  Asparagus  (Puednia  asparagi  D.  C.)  had  been 
observed  in  this  country,  at  least  in  the  Eastern  States  and  in 
quantity  to  make  its  presence  one  of  alarm  to  the  truckers. 
<See  American  Gabdenino,  Oct.  3,  1896,  page  630.)  During 
the  autumn  months  the  brush  of  the  Asparagus  fields  instead 


brown  form  of  spores  having  replaced  the  one  of  brighter  hue. 
In  this  condition  the  story  of  the  outbreak  and  life  history  of 
the  fungus  clused  for  1896. 

This  microscopic  parasite  has  long  been  known  in  Europe 
and  has  three  forms,  at  least,  in  which  it  thrives  upon  the 
Asparagus. 

The  brown  pustules  of  late  autumn,  the  stage  in  which  the 
fungus  passes  the  winter,  Is  followed  the  next  season  by  a 
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FIG.  Z24.— SOME  Ornamental  crab  Apples. 
P.  M;  Coronarium. 


P.  M.  Floribunda 


of  being  of  a  rich  luxuriant  green,  was  changed  to  a  brown, 
suggesting  the  ravages  of  an  insect,  or  the  work  of  an  untimely 
frost. 

Early  in  autumn  the  surface  of  the  infested  Asparagus  stems 
was  more  or  less  covered  with  patches  or  pustules  of  an 
orange  color,  due  to  the  myriads  of  spores  that  had  formed  in 
minute  rifts  and  ruptures  of  the  epidermis.  Later  on  in  the 
fall  the  same  spots  upon  the  stems  became  dark  colored,  a 


form  very  different  fix)m  either  that  have  been  previously 
mentioned.  This  is  commonly  known  as  the  "cluster  cup" 
stage,  and  consists,  so  far  as  the  eye  sees,  of  minute  cup- 
shaped  bodies  which  arise  from  the  infested  stem  in  small 
groups  or  clusters,  hence  the  common  name  for  this  form  of 
the  rust  fungi. 

It  is  this  "cluster  cup"  form  that  was  to  be  expected  upon 
the  Asparagus  as  the  beginning  of  the  attack  of  the  rust  for 
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the  present  year,  and  this  prediction 
has  been  verified  during  the  past  week. 
On  the  third  of  June  samples  of  the 
cluster  cup  fungus  upon  the  asparagns 
were  sent  the  undersigned  from  the 
centre  of  a  large  asparagus  industry  in 
New  Jersey.  At  this  time  the  cutting 
of  the  beds  is  at  its  height  and  the  rust 
is  confined  to  the  young  plants  that  are 
allowed  to  grow  to  gain  strength  for 
cutting  in  future  years.  The  first  rust 
was  found  upon  the  plants  that  grew 
in  a  vineyard  that  had  been  in  aspara- 
gus some  years  before.  These  were 
vigorous  shoots  that  came  from  roots 
that  had  not  been  killed  out.  The  clus- 
ters of  cups  are  most  frequently  to  be 
found  upon  the  main  stem  and  a  foot 
or  so  above  the  ground,  while  not  infre- 
quently they  appear  close  to  the  soil 
and  even  the  fine  brush  at  the  top  of 
the  plant  is  sometimes  rusted. 

An  examination  of  young  beds  set 
the  present  season  showed  that  these 
plants  were  bearing  the  fungus  cups 
and  the  beds  of  last  year's  setting  were 
in  like  manner  infested.  Old  beds  that 
are  being  cut  from  day  to  day  do  not 
have  their  stems  stand  long  enough  for 
the  fungus  to  show  itself,  but  after  cut- 
ting ceases  there  is  reasonable  certain- 
ty that  these  beds  will  also  snow  the 
first  form  of  the  rust  and  be  followed 
by  the  second  and  third  stages  of  the 
fungus  before  the  season  closes. 

It  is  too  early  to  know  the  results 
that  will  follow  the  treatment  recom- 
mended last  autumn,  namely,  the  cut- 
ting and  burning  of  the  rusted  brush. 
One  thing  is  already  certain,  and  that 
is  the  great  falling  oft  of  the  yield. 
From  reports  received  upon  this  point 
from  various  growers,  and  those  in 
charge  of  shipments  at  the  centres  of 
asparagus  growing,  it  is  gathered  that 
the  yield  is  not  more  than  half  that  of 
the  ordinary  season.  This  may  be  due 
In  small  part  to  the  cool  weather  that 
has  prevailed;  but  there  is  sufllcient 
ground  for  attributing  it  to  the  rust, 
which  was  overwhelnung  in  its  attack 
last  season.  It  is  also  learned  that 
there  is  no  material  difference  in  the 
yield  upon  fields  where  the  brush  was 
cut  and  burned  and  where  it  was  left 
standing  through  the  winter.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  burning  upon  the  amount  of 
rust  later  in  the  season  will  be  looked 
for  with  much  interest. 

Growers  of  asparagus  are  anxious  to 
know  what  to  do  now  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  llrst  f6rm  of  the  rust  is 
in  sight.  All  asparagus  that  is  "grow- 
ing wild"  should  be  destroyed,  as  it  is  a 
propagating  place  for  the  rust.  Spray- 
ing should  be  resorted  to  as  soon  as 
cutting  is  through  and  shoots  begin  to 
form  their  feathery  sprays  for  the  sea- 
son's work  of  assimilation.  The  Bor- 
deaux mixture  or  some  other  standard 
fungicide  may  be  applied  at  intervals 
of  about  ten  days.  The  fungus  is  not 
in  the  group  that  has  heretofore  yield- 
ed promptly  to  this  treatment,  but 
there  is  hope  of  doing  some  good.  The 
value  of  spraying  with  fungicides  is 
being  tested  in  the  field  of  asparagus 
upon  the  grounds  of  the  Experiment 
Station,  and  as  soon  as  possible  the  re- 
sults will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  in  general  and  the  asparagus 
growers  in  particular. 
BYRON  D.  HAL.STED,  N.  J.  Experi- 
ment Station,  June  10,  1897. 


Cost  of  HanlinsT* — It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  500,000,000  tons  of  farm  pro- 
duce are  hauled  to  market  annually  in 
the  United  States  and  that  the  cost  of 
marketing  it  is  $2  per  ton,  or  just  about 
$1,000,000,000.  This  is  not  money  paid 
out,  but  is  the  value  of  the  time  spent 
by  farmers  with  their  teams  in  market- 
ing crops  or  what  these  men  and  teams 
would  have  earned  if  they  had  been 
hired  for  cash  to  do  this  amount  of 
hauling.  The  secretary  of  the  Farmers' 
National  Congress  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  agree 
in  estimating  that  about  60  per  cent,  of 
this  vast  amount,  or  $600,000,000,  would 
be  saved  each  year  if  farmers  were  able 
to  do  this  hauling  over  good  roads. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Stratrberry  Plants  for  New  Beds. — 

As  soon  as  the  crop  from  each  variety 
is  over  clean  off  the  mulching,  fork 
slightly  and  plunge  2M{-lnch  pots  in 
every  other  row,  so  that  the  pots  are 
Just  below  the  level  of  the  ground; 
keep  the  runner  in  place  on  the  pots 
with  small  stones.  If  not  convenient  to 
do  that  use  wire  about  the  thickness  of 
a  pin,  cut  into  two-inch  lengths  and 
doubled.  We  now  use  thin  one-inch 
staples.  The  ground  for  the  plants 
should  have  been  selected,  heavily  ma- 
nured (don't  use  cow  manure)  and  now 
bringing  a  crop  of  early  vegetables  to 
maturity,  which  should  all  be  out  of 
the  way  before  the  middle  of  July.  As 
soon  as  possible  thereafter  plow  un- 
der another  coat  of  short,  rotten  ma- 
nure and  harrow.  The  plants  being 
ready  in  pots  they  can  be  successfully 
planted  in  the  dryest  weather  if  neces- 
sary by  marking  out  the  lines  with  the 
hoe,  as  if  for  seed  planting,  and  then 
running  water  along  the  drills;  cover 
and  keep  the  ground  raked.  Our  plants 
are  set  out  in  lines  2^  feet  apart  and 
the  plants  9  inches  in  the  line  about  the 
third  week  in  July,  depending  some- 
what on  a  chance  thunder  shower 
about  that  time.  The  only  special 
points  to  mention  are  to  have  the 
ground  reasonably  firm  and  the  plants 
firmly  set,  so  that  they  will  not  settle, 
and  the  crowns  become  covered  with 
soil. 

Sprayinsr  in  this  locality  has  been 
a  constant  return  over  the  same  ground 
owing  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  rain 
every  few  days,  this  no  doubt  causing 
the  very  no^ceable  scarcity  of  the  bag 
worm  this  year  in  this  vicinity. 


Decorative  Value  of  Fiowerinj; 
Shrubs. 

During  the  past  spring  there  has  been 
a  very  noticeable  increase  m  the  use 
of  all  kinds  of  fiowering  shrubs,  l& 
choice  and  large  decorations,  especially 
in  New  York  City;  and  suburban  towns 
have  been  following  suit.  The  average 
run  of  city  and  country  decorators,  up 
to  the  present  time,  have  seemingly 
overlooked  the  decorative  value  of  this 
class  of  stock;  but  now  fashion  and 
popular  taste  demand  that  they  give 
it  attention. 

Society  happenings  during  the  win- 
.ter  months  have  had  their  gorgeous 
decorations  of  roses  and  camationB,  so 
much  so  that  when  spring  came  people 
tired  of  these  fiowers  and  selected  for 
decorations  at  this  time  invariably 
spring  blossoms.  Thus  has  the  fashion 
been  created  and  some  charming  efleds 
have  been  the  result. 

In  New  York  City  the  past  spring, 
and  even  now  in  June,  so  far,  the  large 
decorations  consist  mostly  of  outdoor 
flowering  shrubs,  or  as  fashion  is 
pleased  to  name  them,  "spring  flowers." 

At  a  wedding  decoration  a  short  time 
ago  three  large  rooms  and  the  entrance 
hall  were  absolutely  covered  with  Cor- 
nus  florida.  apple  blossoms,  Pynis  Ma- 
lus,  P.  M.  floribunda,  Spirea  prunifolU, 
Pyrus  Japonica,  etc.  Three  truck  loads 
of  these  were  utilised,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  cost  was  more  than  if  roses 
had  been  used;  so  the  selection  of  these 
flowers  was  not  a  question  of  expense; 
The  sprays  of  blossoms  were  hung  on 
the  walls  by  the  use  of  ordinary  picture 
hanging  hooks  and  wires  attached  to 
the  headings.  The  bride  carried  orange 
blossoms  and  gardenias. 


FlO.  zas— HALBSIA  TETRAPTERA. 


Grapes — Keep  the  wood  laid  in  so 
that  all  parts  of  the  trellis  become 
covered  with  healthy  full-grown  leaves 
(the  lungs  on  which  the  roots  depend); 
a  sufficient  supply  of  these  in  good 
shape,  clean  and  not  crowded  with 
small  trash,  stopping  the  circulation  of 
air,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  making 
next  year's  fruit  prospects  good. 

J.  HOLLOWAY,  L.  I. 


At  a  more  recent  wedding  thousands 
of  snowballs  were  used — Viburnum  op- 
ulus  and  V.  plicatum. 

A  dinner  decoration  was  executed  re- 
cently where  the  tables  were  arran^Jd 
to  form  a  hollow  square.  The  guests, 
seated  only  on  one  side  of  the  tablea 
looked  into  a  bank  of  22x50  feet  ot 
spring  flowers,  rising  from  the  floor 
between  the  tables. 
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Not  only  have  floweringr  shrubs  en- 
tered largrely  into  dinner  and  wedding 
decorations  this  season,  but  they  have 
also  found  a  place  in  funeral  work,  it 
Having  become  common  practice  to  fill 
the  body  of  large  crosses  and  broken 
columns  with  Viburnum  plicatum. 
Other  designs  have  also  been  noticed 
In  which  the  above  and  other  flowers 
of  a  like  nature  have  been  used. 

Our  illustrations  show  flowering 
branches  of  four  of  the  most  useful  and 
popular  shrubs  of  this  season.  Perhaps 
first  of  all  can  be  mentioned  the  apple 
blossom— Pyrus  Malus.  The  double 
white  apple  possesses  very  considerable 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Pole  lilma»_Look  round  these,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  tie  them  up  to  give 
them  a  start  up  the  poles;  otherwise 
they  will  fall  to  cling,  especially  during 
this  cool,  wet  weather.  Every  assist- 
ance should  now  be  given  to  encour- 
age quick  growth.  If  the  seeds  were 
planted  on  slightly  elevated  hills,  where 
the  water  will  quickly  run  away,  It 
is  a  great  advantage  in  wet  seasons. 

Celery. — This  is  excellent  weather  for 
celery,  and  all  other  things  being  equal 
it  should  now  be  growing  rapidly.  As 
celery   is    righly     appreciated     at     all 


Ffo.  126.— Apple  Blossoms.   (See  page  438.) 


merit.  Its  large  white  flowers  rendering 
the  sprays  available  for  almost  any 
kind  of  work.  P.  M.  coronarium  is  a 
large  double  pink  of  great  beauty.  P. 
li.  floribunda  Is  a  single  pink  flower, 
rather  smaller  than  the  two  flrst 
name4,  but  owing  te  its  gre^t  florifer- 
ousness  and  compact  habit  It  is  of 
greaX  value  to  the  decorator.  But  In 
P.  M.  Parkmanl  we  have  perhaps  the 
gem  of  the  genus.  Its  vivid  pink,  good 
habit  and  great  keeping  qualities  all 
contributing  to  make  it  one  of  the 
Cn^ndest  spring  flowering  shrubs. 

Halesia  tetraptera,  commonly  called 
Snowdrop  tree,  is  well  described  by  its 
common  name,  flowering,  as  it  does, 
like  so  many,  large  snowdrop  blooms, 
regrularly  distributed  over  all  the 
branches. 

Comus  florida  has  been  largely  in- 
troduced into  wall  decorations  this  sea- 
son, the  subject  of  our  illustration,  its 
var.  rubra,  makes  a  pleasing  change 
from  the  white. 


Planting  Ont  Violets. 

Can  violets  (rooted  runners)  be  set  out 
at  the  same  time  as  carnation  plants,  in 
the  open  ground,  and  can  they  stand  full 
sun  esposure?— X.  Y.  Z. 

Yes;  but  in  practice  some  of  the  lead- 
ing violet  growers  differ  in  their  pro- 
cedure. Some  of  them  do  plant  out  in  the 
open  fleld  Just  as  for  carnations,  and  oth- 
ers plant  only  in  shallow  frames,  which 
can  be  shaded;  yet  others  select  positions 
where  trees  will  lend  a  partial  shade.  Our 
own  preference  Is  to  plant  out  in  the 
open,  for  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  plant  will  have  more  constitution  to 
It  in  the  fall  and  that  it  will  lift  better. 
A  large  soft-grown  violet  plant  usually 
goes  back  quite  a  good  deal  when  planted 
in  the  house. 


times  and  at  all  seasons,  a  little  should 
be  planted  quite  early  for  flrst  use.  If 
planted  closely  it  requires  abundance 
of  water,  and  as  soon  as  large  enough 
to  blanch  use  any  wide  boards  and  set 
on  edge  near  them  on  every  side.  It  Is 
best  not  to  earth  up  celery  during  the 
hot  weather. 

Cacumbers  and  Tomatoes. — As  soon 
as  large  and  ripe  enough  pick  off;  this 
should  always  be  done.  If  they  are 
left  on  the  vines  to  seed  they  will  soon 
be  exhausted,  with  a  resulting  poor 
crop. 

Leeka  may  now  be  transplanted;  a 
good  way  to  grrow  them  is  to  make  a 
treocbr^similar  to  th#  old  method  of 
trenching  celery— planting  a  double  row 
in  a  trench  from  6  to  8  inches  apart 
each  way.  These  require  a  lot  of  well- 
decomposed  manure  dug  in  the 
trenches  if  large  size  is  wanted. 

Aaparnarns- — As  fast  as  other  veg- 
etables are  coming  in  flt  for  use  just 
so  much  easier  we  should  be  with  the 
asparagus  bed.  Coming  at  a  season 
when  vegetables  are  scarce,  cutting 
should  be  stopped  as  soon  as  peas  are 
ready  to  take  its  place.  If  the  cuttings 
have  been  small  and  weak  this  is  the 
time  to  remedy  it,  by  applying  a  liberal 
dressing  of  a  good  fertilizer  and  thor- 
oughly cultivated  in  the  ground. 

CnltiTatlon — Cool  Weather— The  un- 
usually cool  and  wet  weather  we  experi- 
ence this  month  is  not  conducive  to  the 
best  growth  of  many  of  our  tenderest 
vegetables,  as  egg  plants  and  lima 
beans;  and  on  the  other  hand  other 
vegetables  are  growing  rapidly.  Caul- 
iflower  and   spinach   should   be   doing 


well.  The  weeds  should  not  be  allowed 
a  foothold  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
cultivate  whenever  the  weather  and 
soil  are  dry  enough. 

W.  M.  EDWARDS,  N.  Y. 


Notes  on  Aquilegias. 

Aquilegias,  or  Columbines,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  are  among  the 
handsomest  of  common  garden  flowers, 
and  one  or  more  species  may  be  found 
in  almost  every  garden.  There  are 
some  sixty-four  known  species  and 
their  geographical  distribution  extends 
all  round  the  north  temperate  zone. 

No  flowers  cross-fertilize  more  read- 
ily than  Aquilegias,  an4  if  more  than 
one  species  be  grown  in  a  garden,  un- 
less planted  at  great  distances  apart, 
the  seedlings  are  very  apt  to  show  the 
results  of  crossing,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
be  anything  but  typical.  The  flowers 
present  quite  a  good  range  of  color, 
from  white  through  all  shades  of  blue 
to  chocolate,  and  from  yellow  to  scar- 
let. 

They  grow  well  in  any  good  garden 
soil  and  are  easily  raised  from  seed. 
We  have  some  twelve  distinct  species 
In  this  garden,  though  some  have  not 
yet  flowered.  The  writer  has  seen  and 
grown  a  great  number  of  species,  but 
when  one  has  Aquilegla  coerulea,  A» 
olympica,  A.  Stuarti,  A.  chrysantha,  A. 
Skinneri,  A.  glandulosa,  A.  vulgaris,, 
and  last  but  not  least  native  A  cana- 
densis one  has  about  the  cream  of  the 
whole  genus. 

A.  coerulea  Is  a  native  of  Colorado 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  among 
the  blue  species  we  consider  this  the 
best.  Under  cultivation  the  flowers  at- 
tain a  good  size,  measuring  three 
inches  in  diameter.  The  color,  as  the 
speclflc  name  Indicates,  is  of  a  sky- 
blue,  the  tips  of  the  petals  shading  to- 
white.  This  species  has,  however,  one 
failing  In  being  more  delicate  in  con- 
stitution than  most  other  species,  and. 
it  is  necessary  to  raise  a  few  plants 
every  year,  as  some  will  die  out,  no 
matter  how  well  cared  for.  It  is  one  or 
the  earliest  to  flower  and  the  flowers- 
last  quite  a  long  time. 

A.  olympica,  a  native  of  Mount  Olym- 
pus, is  also  a  beautiful  species  and» 
much  more  robust  in  habit  than  the 
preceding.  The  flowers  are  a  size- 
smaller,  of  a  dark  blue  color,  and  the- 
petals  edged  with  white.  The  spurs  are- 
also  shorter  and  hooked.  These  two^ 
species  should  be  in  every  collection. 

A.  glandulosa  Is  of  much  dwarfer 
habit,  growing  only  about  a  foot  hlgh» 
but  the  flowers  are  of  a  pleasing  blue 
color  and  of  good  size. 

A.  vulgaris  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
known  of  the  whole  genus,  being  the 
form  most  commonly  seen  in  gardens* 
There  are  many  varieties  of  this  spe- 
cies and  a  great  variety  of  colors.  It  Is 
a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  for  naturalizing  In  the  wild  garden 
or  shrubbery. 

A.  Stuarti  Is  not  at  present  in  our 
collection,  and  I  have  not  seen  it  for 
some  years,  but  the  beauty  of  the  large 
creamy-white,  long-spurred  flowers  Is 
still  Impressed  on  my  memory. 

A.  chrysantha.  the  golden  Columbine, 
Is  a  native  of  the  Western  States,  and 
Is  a  magniflcent  species.  It  produces 
its  lovely  yellow  flowers  in  the  greatest 
profusion  and  has  proved  perfectly 
hardy  with  us.  Its  season  of  blossom* 
Ing  is  later  than  that  of  most  of  the 
other  species. 

A.  Skinneri,  another  Western  species, 
resembles  the  above  in  habit  and  color, 
except  that  the  spurs  are  red  or  deep 
orange.  It  Is  also  a  very  desirable  spe- 
cies. 

A.  canadensis  Is,  perhaps,  too  well 
known  to  need  description,  but  It  is  a 
most  effective  subject  when  planted  In 
masses,  either  in  the  rock  garden,  herb- 
aceous border  or  wild  garden. 
EDWARD  J.  CANNING,  Botanic  Gar- 
den,   Smith    College,    Northampton, 
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American  Association  of  Nur- 
serymen. 

The  twenty-second  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Nur- 
serymen was,  to  use  the  words  of  Its 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  ''one  of  the 
most  laborious  and  useful  conventions 
since  its  flrst  orgranizatlon,"  as  well  as 
an  enjoyable  occasion  from  a  social 
standpoint.  The  attendance  was  large, 
the  weather  fine  and  St.  Louis,  with  its 
well-known  hospitality,  contributed 
much  toward  the  pleasure  of  those  who 
attended.  Two  large  bouquets  of  roses 
which  adorned  the  president's  table 
expressed  the  welcome  of  the  St.  Louis 
Florist's  Club,  and  the  Mayor  of  the 
city,  In  a  most  cordial  speech,  wel- 
comed the  members  of  the  association 
on  behalf  of  all  the  citizens.  An  invi- 
tation to  the  annual  Shaw  banquet  was 
extended  to  the  members  of  the  con- 
vention by  the  trustees  of  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Gardens,  which  Invitation 
was  accepted  with  due  appreciation  of 
the  high  compliment  It  Implied. 

Hon.  N.  J.  Colman,  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture under  the  Cleveland  Adminis- 
tration, delivered  an  eloquent  address 
of  welcome  on  behalf  of  St.  Louis  and 
the  State  of  Missouri.  He  referred  to 
the  period  when  he,  as  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
had  been  twice  made  Its  president,  and 
said:  "My  friends,  I  have  coveted  this 
opportunity  of  again  meeting  you.  I 
know  that  many  of  us  are  bound  by 
the  ties  of  friendship  which  will  last 
as  long  as  we  shall  travel  the  Journey 
of  life.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  last  time 
that  I  may  ever  have  the  opportunity 
-of  meeting  you  and  addressing  you,  but 
I  bid  you  God-speed  in  the  good  work 
in  which  you  are  engaged.  There  is  no 
vocation  in  life  more  useful.  If  a  man 
is  classed  a  public  benefactor  who  has 
made  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
one  grew  before,  what  shall  be  said  of 
the  nurserymen,  who  have  caused  mil- 
lions of  trees,  millions  of  flowers  and 
millions  of  shrubs  to  grow  where  none 
ever  grew  before?  You  are  the  mis- 
sionaries in  a  noble  work." 

Hon.  Silas  Wilson,  who  presided  over 
the  convention,  made  a  brief  and  fitting 
response  to  the  addresses  of  welcome, 
.after  which  the  business  of  the  day 
was  taken  up. 

The  president,  in  his  annual  address, 
referred  to  the  bill  formulated  by  the 
convention  of  Entomologists  and  Fruit 
Growers  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
March  5th,  1897,  known  as  the  Federal 
Insect  or  San  Jose  Scale  bill,  which,  if 
it  should  become  a  law  without  amend- 
ment or  modification,  would  certainly 
work  unreasonable  hardship  upon  the 
nurserymen  of  the  country.  He  said: 
"While  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  dis- 
position manifested  by  the  Fruit  Grow- 
ers and  Entomologists  to  stamp  out 
-the  San  Jose  Scale  or  other  destructive 
insects  and  diseases  wherever  found,  I 
am  also  in  favor  of  the  great  nursery 
interests  of  the  United  States  being  at 
least  consulted  before  such  important 
legislation  should  be  enacted;  I  have, 
therefore,  appointed  a  Conxmittee  on 
Legislation — men  of  experience  and 
-ability — in  order  that  they  might  pre- 
sent a  report  on  this  important  sub- 
ject at  this  meeting." 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  N.  A. 
Whitney,  showed  a  balance  on  hand  of 
11,796.26. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Hon.  N.  H. 
Albaugh,  Tadmor.  O.,  entitled.  "Insect 
Laws.  State  or  National;  Which  Shall 
It  be?" 

The  different  States  named  their  vice- 
presidents  for  the  ensuing  year,  who, 
at  the  afternoon  session,  reported  the 
nomination  of  the  following  officers: 
President,  Irv^lng  Rouse.  Rochester,  N. 
T. ;  vice-president,  A.  Albertson,  Bridge- 
port, Ind.;  treasurer,  N.  A.  Whitney, 
Franklin  Grove,  111.;  secretary,  George 
C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Executive 
Committee— C.  L.  Watrous,  Des  Moines, 
la.;  R.  C.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga.; 
F.  A.  Stannard.  Ottawa.  Kan.  On  mo- 
tion the  secretary  cast  the  ballot  of  the 


convention  for  these  ofiScers  for  the  en- 
suing year  and  they  were  declared  duly 
elected. 

Plaoe  of  Meeting. 

The  report  of  the  vice-presidents 
named  Omaha,  Neb.,  as  the  next  place 
of  meeting,  which  was  opposed  by 
many  of  the  Eastern  members,  who 
suggested  as  a  compromise  that  Detroit 
or  Chicago  be  named.  It  was  urged  on 
behalf  of  Omaha  that  the  Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Exposition  to  be  held  in  that 
city  next  year  would  prove  an  addi- 
tional attraction,  while  it  was  stated 
on  the  other  hand  that  on  account  of 
its  being  so  far  west,  the  Eastern  mem- 
bers would  be  unable  to  attend.  The 
matter  was  finally  decided  by  ballot  in 
favor  of  Omaha,  that  city  receiving  five 
more  votes  than  Chicago. 

Transportation  Bates. 

Mr.  Brooke,  of  Kansas,  chairman 
of  the  Transportation  Committee,  made 
an  oral  report  in  which  he  said:  There 
was  $500  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
committee  by  this  association  last 
year;  we  did  not  expend  a  cent  of  the 
association's  money,  but  we  accom- 
plished a  great  deal  of  good  by  way  of 
freight  rates,  mostly  with  the  western 
department.  The  Western  Transporta- 
tion Committee  placed  a  hardship  upon 
the  Western  people  by  making  trees  in 
bulk  at  the  Class  A  rate.  We  succeeded 
by  manipulation  and  by  conferring 
with  railroad  men  of  our  railroads  in 
securing  a  reduction  in  that  respect. 
Now  I  would  like  to  recommend  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  act  for 
the  Western  classification  people  on 
these  two  points:  First,  request  the, 
railroad  people  to  reduce  the  sise  -of  a 
bundle  to  be  admitted  as  first-class 
from  100  pounds  to  50  pounds;  second, 
that  in  case  of  shipments  for  short  dis- 
tances of  a  considerable  number  of 
trees,  though  not  reaching  carload 
rates,  that  a  Class  A  rate  be  made  in- 
stead of  a  one  and  one-half  rate.  I 
would  also  suggest  that  steps  be  taken 
to  help  the  men  in  the  South  out  of  the 
high  rates  that  they  have  at  present. 
The  railroad  men  of  the  country  are 
gentlemanly  men;  they  are  always 
ready  and  willing  to  go  In  and  examine 
with  you  and  will  right  a  wrong  wher- 
ever it  exists;  such  has  been  the  case 
so  far. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the 
present  Committee  on  Transportation, 
consisting  of  N.  H.  Albaugh,  Irving 
Rouse,  A.  L.  Brooke,  W.  F.  Heikes  and 
Silas  Wilson,  be  continued  and  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  tendered  the  committee 
for  Its  efforts  during  the  past  year. 

San  Jose  Scale. 

Professor  W.  B.  Alwood,  Virginia 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  then 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  "Inspection  in 
Relation  to  Suppression  of  San  Jose 
Scale."    The  speaker  said  in  part: 

At  the  present  time,  from  my  own 
record,  I  know  that  nineteen  States  on 
the  Atlantic  and  adjacent  States  in- 
land are  infested  with  the  San  Jose 
scale.  How  the  scale  came  into  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  United  States  it  Is 
not  necessary  to  go  into  now,  except  to 
say  that  it  came  on  nursery  stock  from 
California  and  for  five  or  six  years  it 
was  spreading  upon  the  eastern  half 
of  this  continent  in  the  nurseries  and 
orchards  be!fore  we  had  the  first  inkling 
that  there  was  a  San  Jose  scale  this 
side  of  California  except  in  our  cabi- 
nets. It  is  now  four  years  since  the 
first  case  was  known  and  it  Is  only  dur- 
ing the  last  eighteen  months  that  we 
have  fully  to  realize  the  extent  of  the 
dissemination  of  the  San  Jose  scale  in 
the  East.  I  may  say  further  that  it  is 
only  within  the  last  few  weeks  that  we 
have  had  brought  to  our  attention 
some  of  those  Marmlng  cases  where  the 
scale  has  existed  right  under  the  nose 
oi  specialists  for  years  without  having 
been  detected.  Now  these  cases  which 
I  shall  cite  are  all  arguments  for  the 
necessity  of  most  thorough  Inspection 
laws,  so  that  we  shall  now  be  able, 
by  the  facts  brought  out  by  inspection, 
to    provide    such    measures,    whatever 


they  may  be,  as  will  stop  the  further 
dissemination  of  this  scale  as  it  has 
been  heretofore  widely  disseminated. 

The  speaker  stated  that  a  law  had 
been  passed  by  the  State  of  \lrglnla 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  in- 
spectors and  giving  them  almost  abso- 
lute power  in  regard  to  treatment  of 
Infected  premises,  and  stated  that  in  the 
flrst  two  days'  work  after  his  appoint- 
ment as  such  inspector  he  had  located 
ten  cases  where  the  scale  had  never 
been  known  before.  He  then  went  on 
to  cite  a  large  number  of  cases  where 
the  scale  was  found  to  have  existed  for 
some  time,  and  its  presence  had  not 
been  suspected,  and  where  only  a 
prompt  destruction  of  the  infected 
stock  could  prevent  the  infection  from 
spreading  farther.  He  said,  "I  do  not 
believe  in  treating  nursery  stock  for 
the  scale.    I  believe  in  burning  it" 

A  case  of  scale  was  found  to  exist. 
Professor  Alwood  went  on  to  say,  with- 
in a  few  steps  of  the  door  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Building  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity—had been  there  for  three  years 
without  having  been  detected,  and  was 
only  found  the  other  day  by  a  man 
from  the  Experiment  Station.  The 
scale  is  adapting  itself  to  different  cll-  i 
matic  conditions;  it  has  been  found  in 
the  mountainous  regions  of  Virginia  at 
a  height  of  2,000  feet;  in  Western  New 
York  and  as  far  north  as  Canada.  It 
infests  all  the  deciduous  fruit  trees  that 
belong  to  the  rosacefe;  among  trees  It 
Infests  the  black  walnut,  the  .cunerlean 
chestnut,  the  American  and  European 
Lindens,  the  Catalpa,  Cut-leaf  Birch, 
etc.  There  is  at  present  no  case  on 
record  where  fruit  has  disseminated 
the  scale,  its  spread  generally  taking 
place  from  branch  to  branch  where 
trees  are  planted  closely  together,  and 
in  one  case  at  least  the  Infection  was 
carried  from  place  to  place  by  peach 
gatherers  who  had  brushed  up  the  scale 
with  their  garments. 

Professor  Alwood's  discourse  was  li«- 
tened  to  with  marked  attention  and  the 
numerous  questions  and  remarks  which 
it  elicited  bore  testimony  to  the  deep 
interest  with  which  nurserymen  at  the 
present  time  regard  this  subject, 

JLegtslatlTe  Beport. 

The  report  of  the  Legislatlvt 
Committee  was  then  called  for  and  the 
chairman.  Colonel  Watrous.  presented 
the  following  bill,  for  which  he  asked 
the  endorsement  of  the  convention: 

AN  ACT. 

To  provide  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
inspection  of  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  vines, 
grafts,  cuttings  and  buds,  commonly 
known  as  nursery  stock.  Imported  into 
the  United  States.  And  for  rules  and  th- 
ulations  for  the  inspection  of  trees,  plants, 
shrubs,  vines,  grafts,  cuttings  and  buos. 
commonly  known  as  nursery  stock,  grown 
with  the  United  States,  which  become 
subjects  of  Inter-State  commerce.  _ 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  CongrMS  as- 
sembled, that  all  trees,  plants,  shrubs, 
vines,  grafts,  cuttings  and  buds,  com- 
monly known  as  nursery  stock,  Importea 
into  the  United  States  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, shall  be  subject  to  Inspection  in  the 
hands  of  the  owner,  and  before  reshlp- 
ment,  sale  or  planting  out,  according  lo 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  tne 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  when  so 
Inspected  and  found  apparently  free  from 
injurious  Insects  or  diseases  the  certin- 
cate  of  the  officer  making  such  examina- 
tion and  finding  shall  be  issued  to  the 
owner  or  owners  of  such  nursery  stoca. 
A  copy  of  this  certificate  shall  be  at- 
tached to  and  accompany  each  carioaa. 
box,  bale  or  package,  and  when  so  at- 
tached and  accompanying  shall  operate 
to  release  all  such  nursery  stock  from 
further  Inspection,  quarantine  or  restric- 
tions In  inter-State  commerce.  ^    ^. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  any  for- 
eign country  shall  have  provided  proper 
and  competent  Inspection  for  nursery 
stock  about  to  be  Imported  into  thia 
country,  he  may  by  proclamation  or  otn- 
erwlse  accept  such  uibpectlon  and  ceru- 
flcation  in  lieu  of  the  InspecUon  as  pro- 
vided for  In  Section  1  of  this  act  This 
acceptation  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  operate  to  relieve  all  such  nur- 
sery stock  when  accompanied  by  a  copy 
of  the  certificate  of  inspection  from  rur- 
ther  restrictions  In  inter-State  commerce. 
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Sec.  3.  All  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  vines 
and  buds,  commonly  known  as  nursery 
stock,  grown  within  the  United  States, 
may  become  subjects  of  Inter-State  com- 
merce, under  the  rules  and  reg^ulatlons  as 
hereinafter  provided.  The  Secretary  of 
Agrriculture  shall  cause  to  be  inspected 
all  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  vines  and  buds. 
known  as  nursery  stock,  which  are  sub- 
jects of  inter-State  commerce,  and  which 
are  about  to  be  transported  from  one 
State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia into  another  State  or  Territory  or 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  exami- 
nation shall  be  made  prior  to  September 
1  of  each  year  In  the  manner  provided  for 
and  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  If  such  nursery  stock  is 
found  to  be  apparently  free  from  danger- 
ously injurious  insects  or  diseases,  the 
certificate  of  the  officer  making  such  ex- 
amination and  finding  shall  be  issued  to 
the  owner  or  owners  of  such  nursery 
stock,  a  copy  of  which  certificate  shall 
be  attached  to  and  accompany  each  car- 
load, box,  bale  or  package  and  when  so 
attached  and  accompanying  shall  operate 
to  release  all  such  nursery  stock  from 
further  Inspection,  quatantlne  or  restric- 
tion in  inter-State  commerce. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  persons  or  corporation  to  deliver 
to  any  other  person,  persons  or  corpora- 


in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and 
after  the  30th  day  of  June,  1898. 

After  a  lengthy  discussion  the  con- 
vention voted  to  recommend  the  bill 
and  urge  its  passage  by  Congress. 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted,  asking 
the  Governor  of  Illinois  to  veto  a  cer- 
tain bin  relating  to  the  nursery  trade 
which  had  passed  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature and  was  now  before  the  Gover- 
nor for  his  slraature.  on  the  ground 
that  the  bill  was  oppressive  in  its  na- 
ture and  would  work  great  hardship, 
both  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois and  to  the  nurserymen  of  the 
whole  country. 

CommitteeH  and  Reports. 

At  the  (.''osf  of  the  first  day's  ses- 
sion the  pre^siilcnt  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing committees:  On  president's  ad- 
dress—W.  J.  Peters,  Ohio;  H.  J.  Weber, 
Missouri:  W.  F.  Heikes.  Alabama. 
Treasurer's  report — Mr.  Ilgenfritz,  Mich- 
igan; Peter  Youngers,  E.  M.  Sherman, 
Iowa.    Exhibits— J.  W.  Manning,  Mas- 


Pio.  136.— CoRNus  Florida  Rubra.    (See  page  438.) 


tlon  or  to  the  postal  service  of  the  United 
States  (except  for  scientific  purposes,  or 
by  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture) for  transportation  from  one  State 
or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  any  other  State  or  Territory'  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  any  trees,  plants, 
shrubs,  vines  or  other  nursery  stock 
which  have  not  been  examined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provision  of  Section  3  of 
this  act,  or  which,  on  said  examination, 
have  been  declared  by  the  inspector  to 
be  dangerously  infested  with  injurious  in- 
sects or  diseases.  Any  person,  persons, 
firm  or  corporation  who  shall  forge,  coun- 
terfeit or  knowingly  alter,  deface  or  de- 
stroy any  certificate  or  copy  thereof,  as 
provided  for  in  this  act.  and  in  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
or  shall  In  any  way  violate  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  on  a  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
J5(X)  nor  less  than  1200,  or  by  imprison- 
ment, not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 
Sec.  5.  The  rules  and  regulations  herein 

Provided  for  shall  be  promulgated  on  or 
efore  the  first  day  of  July  of  each  year. 
Sec.   6.  That   the  sum   of  HOC. 000.    or   so 
much    thereof   as    may    be    necessary.    Is 
hereby  appropriated  out  of  any   moneys 


sachusettti:  C.  M.  Dennis,  Illinois;  Mr. 
Hobbs,  Indiana.  Necrology— T.  S.  Hub- 
bard, New  York;  J.  Van  Lindley,  North 
Carolina;  M.  Bisseli,  V^iri^inia.  Resolu- 
tions—A.  L.  Brook,  Kansas;  Mr.  Al- 
baugh,  Ohio;  Mr.  Harrison,  Maryland. 

The  work  of  the  second  day's  session 
was  begun  by  listening  to  the  reports 
of  various  committees. 

The  Committee  on  Exhibits  present- 
ed the  following  report:  *'We  find  the 
following  exhibits:  By  E.  H.  Reil.  Al- 
ton, 111.,  Ruby  strawberry;  large,  even 
size;  conical,  bright  red;  moderately 
firm;  tart;  plant  apparently  strong, 
vigorous,   healthy  and  productive. 

A.  H.  Griesa.  Lawrence,  Kan.,  Fink 
apples  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
showing  it  to  be  a  long  keeper.  He 
also  exhibits  a  branch  of  Superb  Apri- 
cot, showing  good  size  and  productive- 
ness. 

D.  Hill.  Dundee,  111.,  shows  forty-four 
species  and  twenty-one  varieties  of 
evergreens,  showing  the  rarer  kinds  of 
Picea  pungens,  Abies  concolor  and  Pi- 
nus     ponderosa.       One     three-year-old 


specimen  of  the  latter  measures  one 
inch  in  diameter,  three  feet  in  height. 

F.  G.  Sanders  &  Son.  of  Plalndealing, 
La.,  showed  ripe  Eureka  peaches,  Biery, 
Abundance  and  Norman  plums  and 
Margarett  apples;  also  a  specimen  of 
variegated-leaved  Liquidambar. 

M.  B.  Fox,  of  the  Rochester  Litho- 
graphing Company,  made  a  good  ex- 
hibit of  lithograph  plates  of  fruits, 
flowers,  etc.,  plate  books  and  bindings 
for  nurserymen's  use. 

J.  P.  Sinnock,  of  Moberly,  Mo.,  a  spec- 
imen of  variegated -leaved  ash,  a  sport 
from  the  native  green  ash. 

E.  H.  Ricker,  of  the  Elgin  Nursery 
Company,  seventeen  specimens  of  seed- 
ling evergreens  (mostly  two  years),  two 
of  European  Larch,  all  vigorous  and 
healthy;  also  samples  of  baled  moss  for 
nurserymen's  use. 

Joseph  Neine,  of  Jacksonville,  111., 
samples  of  well -rooted  Irish  Juniper 
cuttings. 

Dayton  Fruit  Tree  Label  Company,  a 
very  full  and  artistic  display  of  tree 
and  plant  labels. 

Hiram  T.  Jones,  of  New  York,  shows 
specimens  of  Rosa  rugosa  stock  for 
working  tree  roses  on,  grown  by  J. 
Blaauw,  Boskoop,  Holland. 

Z.  K.  Jewett,  of  Sparta,  Wis.,  sam- 
ples of  live  Sphagnum  moss  for  nur- 
serymen and  florists'  use. 

F.  L.  Williams,  Xamavoa,  111.,  a  de- 
vice for  transplanting  small  stocks  and 
plants. 

An  exhibit  of  Sneed  peaches  from 
Tennessee  was  of  such  taking  quality 
as  to  be  all  gone  when  the  committee 
reached  the  basket. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Res- 
olutions expressed  thanks  to  the  Mayor 
of  St.*  Louis,  the  managers  of  Shaw's 
Botanical  Garden  and  several  others 
who* 'had Contributed  to  the  comfort 
'  and  pleasure  of  the  members;  also  con- 
gratulated the  out-going  president, 
Hon.  Silas  Wilson,  and  his  corps  of 
helpers  on  the  success  of  their  labors 
the  past  year,  and  expressed  thanks 
for  the  vigrl lance  manifested  in  their  re- 
spective positions. 

The  Tariff  Committee  reported  that 
as  a  result  of  their  efforts  there  had 
been  secured  a  duty  of  $1  per  thousand 
on  Myrobolan  plums,  Mahaleb  and 
Mazzard  cherries,  three  years  old  or 
less;  $1.75  per  thousand  on  apples, 
pears,  quinces  and  plums,  three  years 
old  or  under;  three  cents  each  on  roses, 
budded,  grafted  or  on  their  own  roots; 
$1.75  per  thousand  on  all  kinds  of  ever- 
green seedlings,  three  years  old  or  un- 
der, transplanted  or  not:  also  that  25 
per  cent,  ad  valorum  has  been  placed 
on  all  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines  or 
material  known  as  nursery  stock. 

The  Committee  on  Necrology  report- 
ed the  deaths  of  the  following:  J.  S. 
Sears  and  Lemuel  Herendeen,  of  Ge- 
neva, 111.;  J.  G.  Bubach,  of  Princeton, 
111.;  Robert  Douglass,  of  Waukegan, 
111.,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
association,  and  active  in  organizing 
the  same;  W.  M.  Samuels,  of  Clinton, 
Ky.,  pomologlst. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  endorsing 
the  application  of  F.  G.  Withoft.  of 
Dayton,  O.,  as  a  special  agent  under 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States. 
Piece  Roots  vs  Whole  Roots 

Mr.  E.  J.  Holman,  of  Leaven- 
worth. Kan.,  read  a  very  brief  paper 
entitled,  "Piece  Roots  vs.  Whole 
Roots,"  and  offered  a  resolution  en- 
dorsing the  piece-root  method  of  prop- 
agating apple  trees,  which  resolution, 
however,  was  laid  on  the  table. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Are  You  Renewins:. 

To  those  of  our  readers  whose  sub- 
scription has  expired,  or  is  to  expire 
with  the  close  of  this  month,  and  who 
will  send  us  a  prompt  renewal  (adding 
fifteen  cents  to  pay  for  packing  and  de- 
livery), we  will  at  once  forward  one 
canna.  well  established,  their  choice  of 
either  Austria  or  Italia,  the  two  great 
novelties  of  the  season.  This  is  an 
offer  without  parallel,  but  which,  if  de- 
sired, must  be  applied  for  at  once. 
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IT  has  been  the  aim  and 
ambition  of  the  publishers 
of  American  Gardening  ever  since  it 
came  into  their  possession,  through  pur- 
chase in  the  fall  of  1892,  to  provide  a 
journal  for  those  interested  in  horti- 
culture and  the  arts  and  sciences  kindred 
to  horticulture,  which,  out  of  the  con- 
tents of  its  own  pages,  would  verify  and 
prove  the  statement  (when  the  time  was 
opportune  for  the  proclamation)  that 
American  Gardening,  without  cavil  or 
fear  of  contradiction,  had  assumed,  and 
did  now  occupy  the  proud  position  of 
being  foremost  in,  and  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  American  horticultural  jour- 
nalism. 

The  time  has  come,  the  position  is 
attained,  and  whilst  self-praise  may  con- 
vey no  recommendation  as  between  man 
and  man,  the  publishers  believe  there 
are  times  when  their  right  to  say  a  few 
words  on  behalf  of  their  own  creation 


may  bs  indulged  in  with  propriety  and 
with  resulting  benefit  to  the  readers 
and  to  themselves. 

Such  a  plethora  of  reading  matter  as 
that  which,  through  a  stretch  of  the 
laws  allowing  its  dissemination,  prac- 
tically without  cost,  has  been  let  loose 
upon  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
has  never  been  inflicted  upon  the  people 
of  any  other  nation.  This  free  distribu- 
tion has  proved  an  injury  to  all  good 
literature;  it  has  promoted  the  circula- 
tion of  the  cheap  novel,  as  well  as  of 
the  cheap  periodical— both  deeidedly 
cheap  in  every  respect.  Exceptions 
there  are  whioh  all  recegnize,  but  the 
scope  of  the  law  regulating  second-class 
postage  has  been  broadened  and  abused 
to  such  an  unlimited  extent  that  its 
framers  and  projectors  would  net  them- 
selves recognize  their  work.  Literature 
of  every  description  has  been  injured, 
and  the  literature  of  gardening  has  re- 
ceived perhaps  more  than  its  full  pro- 
portion of  injury;  poor  food,  illy  and 
hastily  prepared,  has  been  served  without 
forethought,  plan  or  arrangement,  and 
with  so  free  a  hand  as  t<o  swamp  material 
of  higher  order,  thus  bringing  about  an 
apathy  toward  garden  lore  and  a  lack  of 
discrimination  in  gardening  operations 
on  the  part  of  the  great  public.  This 
indifference  sorely  perplexes  the  spirit 
and  tries  the  patience  of  all  who  have 
at  heart  the  elevation  of  horticulture, 
and  who  desire  to  see  the  time  come 
quickly  when  its  softening,  refining  influ- 
ence will  attest  its  sway  over  all  the 
people. 

Let  us  now  abandon  generalities  and 
argue  specifically.  The  masses  are  ripe 
for  a  better  education,  they  would  wel- 
come the  translation  from  theory  into 
practice,  from  ill-advised  conditions  into 
solid  facts,  from  barren  or  profitless 
eftorts  into  matured  results,  yielding 
pleasure  and  profit  at  every  step  under- 
taken. And  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
readers  of  American  Gardening  and 
other  journals  of  its  class  to  bring  about 
this  most  desirable  change  by  force  of 
example  and  by  figure  of  speech.  Half 
a  loaf  may  be  better  than  no  bread,  but 
if  it  be  sodden  and  poorly  baked  it  were 
almost  better  for  the  starving  one  to  die 
outright  of  hunger  than  to  linger  on 
through  the  slow  tortures  of  dyspepsia. 

Thousands  there  are,  yes  tens  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  who 
might  just  as  easily  have  their  surround- 
ings refined  as  have  them  in  their  pres- 
ent condition  of  unkemptness  could  they 
but  be  started  off  aright. 

Neglected  areaways  and  back  yards— 
which  should  be  entitled  to  the  name  o^ 
garden— void  of  tree,  shrub,  or  plant,  save 
what  has  sprung  up  by  chance,  mark  the 
city  dwelling;  apologies  for  a  green- 
sward facing  the  road,  and  weed  crops 
only  where  the  flower  and  kitchen  gar- 
dens should  be,  attest  the  dwelling  of  the 
suburbanite;  complete  lack  of  any  at- 
tempt at  heme  ground  improvement  is 
everywhere  to  be  noted  around  the  pre- 


cincts of  the  farm  home,  even  the  cultiva- 
tion of  vegetables  and  fruits  in  variety 
with  which  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the 
staple  bill  of  fare  being  too  of t  neglected. 

This  is  a  strong  picture  of  prevailing 
conditions,  but  who  will  gainsay  it?  It 
should  be  the  exception:  it  is  the  rule. 
The  exceptions  arc  so  few  and  far  be- 
tween as  to  be  noted  of  all  men. 

Our  parks  should  teach  city  people  to  do 
better,  for  here  is  fair  example  ever 
before  their  eyes.  The  man  of  the 
country  has  not  such  a  picture  of  culti- 
vated beauty  from  which  to  draw,  but  he 
has  Nature's  own  handiwork  ever  before 
him  from  which  to  pattern,  and  what  a 
rare  artist  she  is. 

Philosophers  may  dream  and  scientists 
probe  mysteries,  but  the  cause  of  horti- 
culture and  its  elevation  must  be  the 
work  of  these  who  reverence,  love,  and 
admire  plant  creation  from  the  humblest, 
minutest  wild  flower  to  the  stately, 
spreading  oak. 

Apathy,  indifference,  or  disregard  for 
the  conditions  of  others  so  long  as  our 
own  are  thriving,  must  be  brushed  aside, 
and  a  genuine  spirit  of  brotherly  inter^ 
est  manifested  by  those  who  do  knov 
toward  those  who  are  not  thns  fortunate. 

To  criticise  is  easy ;  to  apply  a  remedy 
is  harder.  How  can  we  best  exchange 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  unconcern  for 
one  of  profound  sensibility?  What  hare 
our  readers  to  say  ? 


Berberis  Japonlca. 

Berberis  (Mahonia)  Japonica,  when 
seen  in  perfect  shape,  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  evergreen  shrubs,  and  when 
in  early  spring  a  glint  of  sunshine 
strikes  the  expanding  bouquets  of  fra- 
grant, golden,  lily-of-the-valley-Uke 
flowers,  an  enthusiast  may  be  pardoned 
for  thinking  it  should  be  placed  at  the 
very  head  of  the  list.  Give  the  plants 
a  situation  where  the  sun  will  not 
strike  them  between  the  hours  of  10  A. 
M.  and  3  P.  M..  and  out  of  the  sweep 
of  winds  in  winter. 

It  is  perfectly  hardy  here,  but  has 
the  bad  habit  of  starting  its  flowers  so 
early  in  the  fall  that  they  are  some 
years  badly  damaged  before  spring; 
yet  the  foliage  never  has  the  dead, 
drooping  look  of  the  rhododendrons  in 
winter. 

The  plant  from  which  the  piece  Illus- 
trated was  cut  had  at  the  time  sixteen 
other  pieces,  making  a  very  attractive 
color  picture,  which  cannot  well  be 
shown  by  the  camera. 

JAS.  HOLLOWAY,  Glen  Cove.  L.  I. 

[We  very  much  regret  that  the  illus- 
tration of  this  plant  was  inserted  in 
our  issue  of  May  15  (page  355)  with  the 
title  of  B.  nepalensis.  The  figure  un- 
doubtedly represents  H.  japonica,  which 
plant  has  leaflets  with  five  spring  teeth 
and  one  terminal  one,  whereas  B.  nepa- 
lensis has  leaflets  Ave  to  ten-toothed  on 
each  side,  tricuspldate  at  the  apex  and 
la  not  so  hardy. — Ed.] 


Are  You  Renewing? 

To  those  of  our  readers  whose  sub- 
scription has  expired,  or  is  to  expire 
with  the  close  of  this  month,  and  who 
will  send  us  a  prompt  renewal  (adding 
fifteen  cents  to  pay  for  packing  and  de- 
livery), we  will  at  once  forward  one 
canna,  well  established,  their  choice  of 
either  Austria  or  Italia,  the  two  great 
novelties  of  the  season.  This  is  an  offer 
without  parallel,  but  which,  if  desired, 
must  be  appHed  for  at  once. 


Jane  19.  iSgy. 
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A  Plea  for  Qardeo  Roses.* 

Ten  years  agro,  at  this  place,  a  plea 
was  made  for  garden  roses  and  annual- 
ly since  that  plea  has  been  repeated 
with  a  yearly  accretion  of  force,  until 
it  has  been  heard  over  the  lengrth  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  It  is  not  a  figure 
of  speech  to  say  that  the  eyes  of  Rose 
lovers  throughout  the  country  are  now 
turned  to  Annandale,  and  because  of 
its  Rose  show,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
it  will  soon  be  recognized  on  the  map. 
I  know  not  the  history  of  this  hamlet, 
nor  why  it  bears  its  present  name,  but 
If  the  time  ever  comes  when  it  may  be 
deemed  wisdom  to  change  its  title,  I 
suggest  the  more  appropriate  one  of 
Rosedale.  The  great  State  of  New 
York  is  yet  without  a  post-offlce  of 
that  name  and  here,  if  anywhere,  is  the 
place  for  the  name,  and  the  name  for 
the  place. 

The  Duchess  County  Horticultural 
Society  meets  here  to-day  and  has  hon- 
ored me  by  putting  me  forward  at  this, 
the  tenth  hour,  as  it  may  be  called,  to 
make  a  **plea  for  garden  roses."  It  is 
devoutly  wished  that  some  one  more 
capable  had  been  assigned  to  the  task; 
that  even  some  other  title  had  been  se- 
lected, for  in  the  presence,  as  it  were, 
of  the  Queen  herself,  what  plea  is  nec- 
essary? She  is  enthroned  here  in  regal 
beauty,  with  fragrant  lips  wide  open, 
bidding  gracious  welcome  to  her  dev- 
otees, with  smiles  for  all  and  frowns 
for  none.  Here  she  sits  in  all  her  glo- 
rious raiment  of  velvet  Incarnadine,  the 
satin  sheen  of  pink,  the  gold  of  Ophir, 
the  bridal  white;  dyes  gathered  from 
India,  from  Gaul,  from  Merrie  Eng- 
land, from  the  Emerald  Isle,  from  Sunny 
Italy,  from  the  Balkan  slopes,  from  the 
plains  of  Damascus,  from  China,  from 
Japan,  from  our  own  boundless  prai- 
ries, from  the  Rhone,  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube— aye.  even  from  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden.  The  suns  of  centuries 
have  purifted  them;  have  distilled  the 
matchless  perfumes;  man's  best  efforts 
have  been  put  forth  to  aid  nature,  who 
was  already  prodigal  in  her  gifts,  and 
hence,  instead  of  making  a  plea  for 
her,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  more  appro- 
priate to  sing  a  hymn  of  praise,  of  love, 
of  loyalty  to  our  Sovereign  Queen,  the 
Rose. 

Mrs.  Hemans,  In  her  beautiful  verse, 
*'A  Thought  of  the  Rose,"  has  fittingly 
and  delightfully  epitomized  all  that 
might  be  said  of  fact  and  fancy  in  re- 
lation to  her: 

How  much  of  memory  dwells  within  thy 
bloom  ? 
Rose,    ever    wearing    beauty     for     thy 
dower? 
The  bridal  day— the  festival— the  tomb— 
Thou  hast  thy  part  in  each,  thou  state- 
liest flower; 
Therefore,    with    thy   soft   breath    come 
floating  by 
A  thousand  images  of  love  and  grief- 
Dreams,  filled  with  tokens  of  mortality; 
Deep  thoughts  of  all   things  beautiful 
and  brief. 
Not  such  thy  spells  o'er  those  that  hailed 
thee  first, 
In  the  clear  light  of  Eden's  golden  day! 
There  thy  rich   leaves  to  crimson   glory 
burst, 
Linked   with   no   dire   remembrance   of 
decay. 
Rose!  for  the  banquet  gathered,  and  the 
bier! 
Rose!  colored  now  by  human  hope  or 
pain; 
Surely,   when  death  is  not,   nor  change, 
nor  fear, 
Tet  may  we  meet  thee— Joy's  own  flower 

—again! 
He  must  be  bold,  indeed,  who  would 
make  a  plea  for  Roses,  for  of  all  sub- 
jects in  horticulture  none  have  been  so 
widely  written  about  as  this  one;  and 
every  phase  of  it  has  been  touched 
upon.  It  is  of  "garden  Roses,"  how- 
ever, of  which  we  speak.  There  is  lit- 
tle need  to  make  a  plea  for  winter 
Roses,  for  the  commercial  spirit  will 
take  care  of  them.  The  poetry  that 
attaches  to 
The  last  rose  of  summer  left  blooming 

alone, 
All  its  lovely  companions  are  faded  and 
gone. 

*P«per  read  br  Mr.  P.  O'Mnra.  at  the  Annandale 
<K.  T^Rose  Show,  Jane  16. 1897. 


does  not  attach  to  them,  for  they  are 
gathered  and  sent  into  market,  or  to 
the  town  house  for  ball  or  festival. 

The  Beds. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  said  on 
the  subject  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
where  to  begin.  It  is  an  axiom,  how- 
ever. tLat  poor  soil  will  not  produce 
good  Roses.  The  most  fertile  spot  in 
the  garden  should  be  selected  for  the 
Rose  beds,  and  be  sure  that  they  are 
not  close  to  trees,  as  these  not  only  rob 
the  Roses  of  the  needed  sunlight,  but 
are  a  continual  drain  upon  the  soil.  A 
belt  of  evergreen  trees  on  the  north 
side  of  the  garden,  a  house,  or  any- 
thing which  protects  them  from  bleak 
winds,  is  of  the  greatest  benefit. 

The  finest  Rose  garden  which  I  have 
as  yet  seen,  that  of  Hon.  Joseph  S. 
Fay,  at  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.,  is  pro- 
tected on  all  sides  by  trees  and  build- 
ings. The  soil  is  a  rich,  deep  loam  and 
the  result  is  shown  each  year  in  the 
number  of  prizes  carried  away  at  the 
Boston  Rose  show.  Due  credit  should 
be  given,  however,  to  the  gardener  in 
charge  for  his  skill  and  care. 

The  Soil. 

Above  all  things,  be  sure  that  the 
soil  is  well  drained;  a  cold,  wet  soil  is  a 
sure  invitation  to  every  form  of  disease 
to  which  the  Rose  is  heir.  It  may  seem 
tiresome  to  go  over  the  dry  and  oft-told 
details  of  planting,  but  these  must  be 
attended  to  very  carefully.  No  amount 
of  care  bestowed  afterward  will  make 
amends  for  slip-^hod  work  at  the  start. 
The  soil  should  be  dug  to  the  depth  of 
at  lea«i  one  foot,  or  better  still,  if  the 
top  soil  is  of  a  sufllcient  depth,  It  could 
be  trenched;  if,  however,  the  top  soil 
is  only  a  foot  deep  and  the  sub-soil  is 
clayey,  it  is  better  to  dig  it  only  to  the 
depth  of  a  spade.  A  coating  of  three 
inches  of  well-rotted  cow  manure 
should  be  dug  in  and  thoroughly  in- 
corporated with  the  soil,  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  pure  bone  meal  is  a  very  valua- 
ble adjunct.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind, 
in  forming  the  bed,  that  it  should  riot 
be  too  wide;  it  should  be  of  such  a 
width  that  it  can  be  cultivated  and  the 
flowers  gathered  without  continually 
tramping  on  it. 
Planting. 

There  is  a  proper  way  to  do  most 
things  and  next  in  importance  is  the 
proper  time;  in  fact,  they  go  hand  in 
hand.  In  a  country  as  large  as  ours— 
and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  anything 
said  here  will,  through  tne  courtesy  of 
the  horticultural  press,  be  ^catt^red 
broadcast — it  is.  of  course,  out  of  the 
question  to  name  one  time  for  planting 
suitable  for  the  varying  conditions  of 
climate  in  this  country.  The  best  time, 
if  dormant  roses  are  to  be  planted,  is 
when  the  ground  is  free  from  frost  in 
the  spring,  and  it  is  dry  enough  to 
cultivate.  Roses  are  late  ripening  in 
the  fall  and  it  is  questionable  if  it  is 
wise  to  plant  immature  plants. 

Pot -grown  plants  that  have  had  a 
rest  during  winter  are  unquestionably 
the  best  to  set  out.  as  they  are  in  con- 
dition to  take  root  in  the  soil  and  grow 
without  check  after  being  planted. 
These  need  not  be  set  out  until  about 
May  1. 

The  method  of  planting  varies  with 
the  stock  to  be  planted.  If  budded  or 
grafted  Roses,  they  should  be  planted 
so  that  the  Junction  of  the  stock  and 
scion  is  say  two  to  three  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  object  being 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
growth  of  the  stock  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Rose  which  has  been  budded  on  it. 
Planted  In  this  way  roots  will  be  emit- 
ted from  the  Rose  where  it  has  been 
budded,  and  as  the  stock  buds  even- 
tually die  the  plant  lives  in  addition 
on  its  own  roots  no  further  trouble 
from  "suckers"  will  be  had.  If  the 
stock  grows  its  shoots  should  be  pulled 
off  as  soon  as  they  first  appear,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  brier  upon  which 
Roses  are  budded  or  grafted  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  Rose  itself  that  there  is 
really  no  trouble  in  distinguishing 
them. 

{To  be  continued ^ 


BEiDERS'  lOTBS  AID  COHBITS. 


This  space  Is  devoted  to  short  notes  of  ezpert- 
ence  and  observation,  hot  not  necessarily  reflect- 
ing oar  own  opinions.  Ton,  reader,  are  trying 
new  varieties,  new  Implements,  new  methods.  Let 
as  have  yoar  verdict— short,  pointedly.  Possibly 
yon  may  wish  to  conunent  on  statements  found  In 
this  or  previous  Issues  or  to  offer  suggestions ;  let  us 
hear  what  you  have  to  say.  In  the  multitude  of 
counsel  there  Is  wiadom  and  safety.    Write  us  often. 

Fordnv  Stravr  berries. — ^In  Ameri- 
can Gardening  of  June  6,  page  410»  you 
make  a  very  important  statement  un- 
der the  heading,  "jtforcing  Strawber- 
ries," stating  that  those  who  have  no 
greenhouses  can  certainly  have  straw- 
berries three  weeks,  or  perhaps  a 
month,  ahead  of  the  outdoor  crop  by 
lifting  the  plants  in  the  fall,  planting 
them  in  cold  frames  and  then  giving 
them  no  special  attention  till  early 
spring.  Please  refer  to  a  work  on 
strawberry  culture  or  give  plain,  brief 
directions  for  this  kind  of  culture:  The 
cold  frames,  how  near  plants  should 
set  together,  treatment  in  early  spring, 
etc.,  and  help  many  subscribers  who 
are  unable  to  build  hothouses.— M.  W, 
SMITH,  Fairiee.  Vt. 

[We  are  unable  to  refer  to  any  pub- 
lished account  of  the  procedure,  but 
in  due  season  intend  to  give  ample  di- 
rections in  these  columns.— Ed.] 

Willows  for  Baskets— -I  notice  in 
American  Gardening  of  May  29  John 
Nemeth.  Pcu,  makes  inquiry  regarding 
willow  for  basket  purposes.  Please  say 
that  I  can  furnish  him  all  he  can  use,— 
W.  G.  WARE,  Treaevant,  Tenn. 

—The  person  inquiring  for  willows  is 
asked  to  communicate  with  The  Floral 
Exchange,  614  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

A  Youiiv  Fiortst's  OpiiitoB._My  expe- 
rience in  growing  flowering  plants  is 
very  limited  and  I  watch  the  difTerent 
papers  very  closely  for  hints.  There 
are  probably  many  in  Just  my  position. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  old,  experienced 
florist  who  needs  these  helps,  so  if  you 
will  continue  to  give  practical  hints  in 
growing  chrysanthemums,  carnations, 
geraniums,  etc.,  and  also  modes  of 
combating  insects  and  fungus  diseases 
throughout  the  summer  you  will  confer 
a  lasting  benefit  upon  the  young  florists 
and  gardeners  of  the  country.— H.  L. 
C,  Ripon,  Wis. 

Ants  on  Iinwns.— I  would  like  some 
information  on  the  subject  of  ants,  and 
if  some  of  your  readers  can  give  a  rem- 
edy for  the  pests  I  should  be  greatly 
obliged.  The  case  is  this:  The  soil 
here  is  a  clear  sand  and  the  black  ants 
seem  to  take  a  special  liking  to  it;  they 
have  possession  of  some  parts  of  my 
lawn  and  it  seems  impossible  to  get 
them  away.— F.  C.  R. 

Ants  on  Lawn, — Have  been  troubled 
with  ants  in  the  lawn  for  a  year;  have 
tried  a  great  many  remedies  without 
success.  Can  any  one  otter  any  sug- 
gestions on  the  subject?— J.  L.  E. 

Ants  and  -  nnsiea. — Please  say  do 
ants  injure  pansies?  Last  season  I 
raised  my  own  plants,  which  were  in 
prime  conditiin  when  transplanted  and 
started  off  well,  but  soon  began  to 
wither  and  Anally  seemed  to  dry  up. 
This  year  I  bought  plants  and  set  in 
same  place  and  they  seem  to  be  going 
the  same  way.  There  seem  to  be  a 
good  many  ants  in  the  ground.— 
FRANK  C.  DOWD. 

The  ants  may  cause  the  damage  in- 
directly by  so  loosening  the  soil  and 
chanelling  the  bed  that  it  becomes  dry 
and  dusty;  the  continual  working 
among  the  roots  of  the  plants  cannot 
be  good  for  them.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  ants  attack  the  plants  di- 
rectly. 
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For  Present  Sowing, 

TURNIP  S€ED.    We  have  all  the 
best  varieties. 

CUCUMBER  SEED  FOR  PICKLES. 
Our  STOCKS  are  the  Finest. 

The  first  Ck)nslgnment  of  our 
SURE    CROP,    Mushrootti    Spawn, 

just  arrived. 

Quality!   BETTER!!  thai  ever!!! 

DewrlptlTe  CatalogQ«  Fr««.  by  ixmiL 

WEEBEI  I  DOI.  '^  gSiSr  •"- 

114  Chanbera  St.,  KBW  YORK. 


MMitlon  Ameriean  Qardmlng  when  /ou  write. 


CANNA8  Anstrta,  Colambla.  Italia.  John  White. 
4  Inch  pota,  by  express  for  one  dollar.    Price  list 
of  seeds  free.    Please  don't  send  siamiw. 
H.  BEAU  LIEU,  ^eedeman. 

Belmont  Ave.,  WoodhaTen,  K.  T. 
Mention  American  Garden ing  when  you  write 

CELERY  PLANTS 

We  are  growing  celery  itlanta  by  the  oiUllon  on 

ground  specially  adapted.  The  roots  are  long  and 
eary.  White  Plane,  Golden  H.  B.,  Giant 
Paeeal,  and  all  popular  sorts.  Evenly  sorted  and 
safely  packed  at  91.25  per  1000 :  5,000,  t6.C0. 

KIRKWOOD  CELERY  CO.,  KIrkwood,  Ohio. 

Men  don  Amerlean  Oardonlng  when  you  write. 

lEW  CRUTIOIS II FIOIEIIS. 

If  yon  want  to  know  about  them  send 
10  cli.  for  Mrs.  Theodoela  B.  Shepherd's 

N«w  C«telogu«ef  Rarvand  Baautifui 


Many  New  Begoniaa,  New  Coamoo, 
Rare  CaotI,  etc.,  not  offered  by  others. 


VMtui«-by-th«-8Mi,    -     California. 

Mention  American  Qardoning  whon  you  wrtU. 

UTUS  SUFFLY  YOU  WITH  YOUR 


^Geleri  ami  Gaimage  Flams. 

Celery—Qlant  Pascal.Whlte  Plume,  New  Rose.and 
other  vara..  35c.  per  100;  tl  per  1000;  98.50  per  10,000. 

Cabbage— Succession.  Flat  Dutch.  Drumhead,  and 
other  vara.,  36c.  per  100;  |1  per  1000;  laso  per  10,000. 

^TFor  prices  on  large  quantities,  please  apply  to 
R.  VINCEMT.  JR.  i  SON,  Wliitt  Martb.  Md. 

MaB»lo«  Ameri»»an  Oard^lng  when  tow  wrtt» 

Oirer  No.  80. 
FOR  ORE  NEW  SUBSCRIPTIOH 

200  CELERY  PLANTS 


AS  FOLLOWS: 
50   PlRRte 

White  Plume. 

50  PlaRte 
New  Roee. 

50  Plants 
Golden  Self- 
Blanching. 

50  Plants 
Gant  Pascal. 


This  offer  is  from 
a  first- class,  re- 
liable ffrower,  and 
will  be  mailed, 
postpaid,  for  t»ne 
new    subsoHpiloii 

toAMKRICAlfOAR- 

DKHINQ.  Orders 
for  celery  plnnls 
will  be  filled  from 
now  until  August 
15th. 

AMERICAN  GARDENING.  P.O.  Box1697,  N.Y 

We  Solioit  from  our  raadars  notes  of  expori> 
•aoa  and  ooaenration.  While  our  spaco  is 
limited  we  will  always  manage  to  make  room 
for  any  communication  that  contitins  rarms  od 
real,  practical  value  to  fellow^nbscribers. 


PRIVATE    QARDENERS. 

Appointments  and  Doings. 

Oardenen  and  otben  knowing  ot  recent 
appointments  and  mo  rings  are  requested  to 
forward  particulars  ot  the  same  tor  publica- 
tion In  this  column.    No  charge  Is  made. 

Jackson  Dawson  sailed  on  Saturday 
last  on  the  steamship  Gallia  for  a 
twelve  weeks'  visit  to  Europe.  A  dozen 
or  more  representatives  of  the  profes- 
sion were  at  the  dock  to  wish  him  a 
pleasant  Journey  and  safe  return. 

Edward  J.  Johnson,  of  Providence, 
was  In  town  on  Wednesday. 

William  Cashman,  of  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  has  secured  a  position  as  gardener 
for  ex- Burgess  Edward  Crozer,  of  Up- 
land, Pa.  Mr.  Cashman  is  a  well- 
known  football  player. 

B.  Draper  has  resigned  from  the  serv- 
ice of  Mr.  George  Greene,  at  Katonah. 
N.  Y^  having  been  engaged  to  take 
charge  of  the  estate  of  W.  J.  Mather- 
son,  Esq..  Missquagal  Point,  St.  James, 
L.  I. 

W.  G.  Marshall,  with  J.  M.  Thorburn 
&  Co.,  was  married  this  week  at  St. 
John's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
West  Hoboken.  by  the  Rev.  A.  Bently, 
to  Miss  Lucie  M.  Voyer.  The  bride 
and  bridegroom  left  for  the  bride- 
groom's home,  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
per  steamship  Purnessla  to-day  (Sat- 
urday). 

W.  M.  Edwards  has  been  appointed 
gardener  to  J.  D.  Crimmins,  Esq.,  Nor- 
ton, Conn. 

J.  Eraser  is  engaged  as  gardener  to 
George  Greene,  Esq.,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

Robert  M.  Grey,  the  well-knoWn 
orchid  grower  and  former  correspond- 
ent of  American  Gardening,  is  now  in 
New  York  City  on  a  "visit. 


Meetings. 

Tuesday,  June  99.— Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society:  Rose  and  Strawberry  Show, 
(a  days)  at  Boston. 

Wednesday,  June  S8.— Newport  (R.  I.) 
Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  June  90.— Massachusetts  Society 
Prise  Exhibition,  Boston. 


American  Institute. 

On  Tuesday,  June  8.  the  Farmers' 
Club  dnd  Horticultural  Section  of  the 
Institute  held  their  last  meeting  and 
exhibition  of  the  season,  and  in  many 
respects  it  proved  to  be  the  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  of  all. 

Flowers  and  Planta. 

To  orchid  lovers  and  experts  the 
superb  exhibit  of  twenty-three  forms  of 
Cattleya  Mossise.  from  C.  G.  Roebling, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  was  a  rare  treat.  A 
prominent  speaker  at  the  afternoon 
meeting  remarked  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  duplicate  the  exhibit  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  diploma  of  the 
American  Institute  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Roebling,  and  a  cultural  certificate 
to  his  gardener,  Mr.  H.  Clinkaberry. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver.  N.  J.,  made 
a  remarkable  showing  of  120  varieties 
of  garden  Pseonias,  including  one  of 
American  origin,  a  very  florlferous 
pink.  A  cultural  certificate  was  award- 
ed. 

John  Lewis  Chllds,  Floral  Park,  N. 
Y.,  put  up  93  vases  of  that  many  herba- 
ceous flowers,  making  an  exhibit  that 
of  its  kind  is  rarely  equaled,  and  well 
merited  the  certiflcate  which  it  re- 
ceived. J.  Miller,  Oasis  Nursery,  West- 
bury  Station,  L.  I.,  showed  54  vases  of 
Pseonias,  Iris  and  other  hardy  flowers; 
several  of  his  Pseonias  were  of  exquis- 
ite color  and  form,  and  should  prove 
valuable  as  cut  flowers. 

Leach  Bros.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  put 
up  36  plants  of  their  well-known  strain 
of  double  and  single  Petunias. 

Slebrecht  &  Son,  New  Rochelle,  made 
an  interesting  display  of  hardy  flowers: 
one  unique  feature  of  their  exhibit  was 
a  collection  of  Rosa  rugosa  hybrids. 
Several  of  these  are  very  remarkable, 
showing  H.  P.  coloring;  also  taking  on 
the   double   form,   and    being   of   large 


size.  A  certificate  was  awarded  this 
group  and  the  committee  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  the  blooms  again  when 
named,  that  individual  kinds  could  be 
acted  upon. 

Another  novel  feature  of  the  exhibi- 
tion was  a  collection  of  wild  flowers 
from  Oakes  Ames.  Esq..  North  Easton, 
Mass.  (Carl  Blomberg.  gardener).  The 
botanists  of  the  city  in  this  had  a  rare 
treat  afforded  them.  There  were  more 
than  50  species  represented,  most  no- 
ticeable among  them  being  Cypripedium 
spectabile.  Arethusa  bulbosa,  Habena- 
rla  Hookerii  and  Cypripedium  acaule. 

The  only  exhibit  of  roses  came  from 
M.  R.  Cook,  Bayonne.  N.  J.  (J.  G. 
Aitken,  gardener).  This  exhibitor  put 
up  38  varieties  and  45  kinds  of  herb- 
aceous flowers  besides.  A  first-class  cer- 
tificate was  awarded  to  this  collection. 

W.  H.  S.  Wood,  Greenwich.  Conn. 
(W.  Duncan,  gardener),  exhibited  17 
different  hardy  flowers,  including  a  nice 
assortment  of  Digitalis;  cultural  cer- 
tiflcate. 

W.  D.  James.  Madison.  N.  J.  (W. 
Duckman,  gardener),  staged  a  nice  lot 
of  Pseonias. 

Vegetables 

A.  Herrington,  Madison,  N.  J.,  put 
up  a  lot  of  finely-grown  Boston  market 
and  Trianon  Cos  lettuces;  also  two 
dishes  of  Lorillard  tomatoes. 

?^.  Butterbach,  Oceanic.  N.  J.,  staged 
new  potatoes — the  Bovee,  eight  weeks 
from  planting  in  frames;  some  fine 
onions  which  had  been  planted  last  fall 
and  left  outside  all  the  winter;  also  two 
plates  of  a  new,  early  pea.  For  the 
early  date  and  backward  season  these 
were  of  great  merit,  and  undoubtedly 
this  pea  is  ahead  of  all  first  earlies  » 
far  known. 

Mr.  Aitken  contributed  two  dishes  of 
peas,  which,  for  the  season,  were  very 
creditable;  the  varieties  were  Daniel 
O'Rourke  and  Elliott's  Early. 

Fruits 

The  display  of  fruits  was  of  more 
than  usual  interest;  strawberries  were 
the  main  feature.  Of  these  the  largest 
exhibitor  was  Mr.  T.  J.  Dwyer,  Corn- 
wall, N.  Y.,  who  had  24  varieties,  in- 
cluding the  best  of  recent  introduction, 
and  some  of  the  old  standby  berries, 
such  as  Charles  Downing,  Wilson, 
Champion,  etc.  Handsome  fruits  were 
seen  in  Marshall,  Gandy,  Haverland, 
Brandywine,  Parker  Earle,  Beder 
Wood,  Jessie  and  Bubach. 

Messrs.  E.  &  J.  C.  Williams,  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  had  eight  varieties  of 
strawberries  of  very  high  finish— Bran- 
dywine, Gillespie,  Marshall  were  notice- 
able; also  Lady  Thompson,  a  round 
berry,  moderate  size,  and  of  a  pale 
color.  An  unnamed  variety  was  the 
best  of  all,  however;  very  fine  in  form, 
color  and  flavor;  more  will  be  heard 
of  this. 

Mr.  Butterbach  also  contributed  to 
this  display,  having  four  plates  of  enor- 
mous berries. 

Messrs.  W.  D.  Barnes  &  Son,  Middle- 
hope,  N.  Y.,  sent  several  berries,  plants 
and  all.  Lady  Thompson  showed  Its 
cropping  qualities  to  be  good.  A  plant 
of  the  Hunn  bore  evidence  to  the  late- 
ness of  this  variety.  The  fruits  had 
Just  set  in  some  instances.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  remarkably  late  variety. 

Market  Exhibit. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray 
Street,  put  up  three  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  three  quarts  of 
Hilton  Gem  strawberries;  also  plates  of 
Rivers  Early  and  Hale's  Early 
Peaches. 

Mr.  T.  J   Dwyer's  Address. 

First,  we  will  consider  the  proper 
land  for  the  most  perfect  development 
of  this  fruit.  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  many  people  defer  planting 
the  strawberry  for  the  reason  that 
they  think,  in  order  to  be  successful 
with  it,  they  must  have  some  es- 
pecially favored  land,  situation  or  lo- 
cation. This  is  a  great  mistake.  The 
strawberry  may  be  grown  to  perfec- 
tion on  any  land  that  will  produce  a 
crop  of  potatoes,  corn,   peas  or  other 
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vegretables.  Ground  that  has  been  used 
for  vegretables  or  fruit  is  the  best  for 
the  strawberry.  Almost  any  soil  will 
answer,  but  we  must  remember  that 
the  best  results  are  obtained  from  a 
dark,  rich,  loose  soil  with  a  clay  sub- 
soil. Strawberries  should  not  be  plant- 
ed on  newly  plousrhed  sod  grround,  nor  in 
land  that  water  remains  on  after  a 
rain.  Such  land  bakes,  and  conse- 
quently the  soil  is  coarse  and  lumpy. 
The  only  failure  we  have  had  in  our 
twenty -five  years*  experience  has  been 
on  such  land  as  this.  I  would  feel 
just  as  confident  in  planting  twenty- 
flve  acres  in  strawberries  north  of 
Albany  as  I  would  at  my  own  home  at 
Cornwall.  In  fact,  the  men  who  made 
most  money  on  strawberries  last  sea- 
son were  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Al- 
bany. In  1895  I  sold  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Cowie,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  16,000  strawberry 
plants.  His  brother  and  managrer  called 
on  me  during  the  summer  of  '96,  telMng 
me  that  he  had  sold  from  these  16,000 
plants  in  that  year  one  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  fruit.  Deducting  plants 
and  all  other  expenses,  he  should  have 
had  a  profit  of  $600.  Of  course  I  know 
of  other  instances  where  the  profits 
have  be€-n  proportionately  as  large,  but 
only  give  this  Illustration  to  show  what 
can  be  done  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

How  to  Plant. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which  many 
differ.  We  plant  each  year  over  ten 
acres  of  strawberries,  and  we  make  the 
growing  of  these  plants  one  of  our  lead- 
ing specialties.  We  have  quite  thor- 
oughly investigated  the  methods  of 
planting.  We  now  do  all  our  planting 
with  the  garden  line,  using  good, 
strong,  durable  trowels  to  make  room 
for  the  plants.  Many  have  said  to  me: 
"Don't  you  lose  considerable  time  in 
shifting  this  line  for  each  row?"  No,  we 
do  not  lose,  but  we  do  use  some  time 
in  this  way.  And  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing, and  I  have  had  the  practical  ex- 
perience to  know,  for  I  have  been  there 
for  days  at  a  stretch:  The  man  who 
helps  set  a  row  of  plants  some  four  or 
five  hundred  feet  in  length  deserves  a 
little  time  to  straighten  his  back  and 
shift  the  line.  I  have  observed  that  the 
fellows  who  are  so  anxious  that  no  one 
else  shall  waste  their  time  make  very 
little  good  of  their  own  time,  at  least  as 
far  as  planting  is.  concerned.  The 
plants  should  be  set  close  to  the  line 
and  at  a  depth  that  the  crown  will 
show;  always  firm  the  soil  around  the 
plants  with  the  hands  and  weight  of 
the  body,  leaving  the  plants  so  firm  in 
the  ground  that  the  leaves  will  part  in 
two  before  they  will  allow  the  plants 
to  leave  their  place.  In  the  absence  of 
rain  shade  the  plants  for  a  few  days 
with  light  material  that  will  admit  the 
air  and  light. 

Watering. 

We  don't  recommend  watering 
except  in  extreme  droughts,  and  then 
only  in  large  quantities,  where  mulch- 
ing can  be  done  at  once.  Set  your 
plants  15  to  18  inches  apart  in  the  row 
and  3%  to  4  feet  apart  between  the  rows. 
Of  course  this  watering  and  mulching 
need  not  be  practised  when  pot-grown 
plants  are  used. 

When  the  Plant. 

The  spring  months  is  a  good  time 
to  plant  the  strawberry,  but  remember, 
not  the  only  good  time;  we  plant  ninety 
per  cent,  of  our  strawberries  during 
the  months  of  August,  September  and 
October.  In  October,  '96,  we'  planted 
nearly  50,000  layers  strawberry  plants  ii^ 
one  field,  and  I  do  not  think  that  out 
of  the  lot  we  lost  100  plants,  and  this 
was  a  very  dry  time,  as  some  may  re- 
member. However,  it  is  now  our  prac- 
tice to  use  nearly  all  pot-grown  plants 
for  all  our  plantlngrs.  We  planted  for 
ourselves  in  September  and  October  of 
last  year  25,000  pot-grown  plants.  Think 
of  this:  On  the  ground  where  you  now 
have  your  early  vegetables,  you  can, 
one  year  hence,  have  a  full  crop  of 
strawberries,  no  matter  what  these  so- 
called  authorities  say  to  the  contrary. 
I  know  that  these  are  the  best  kind  of 


plants  to  use,  but  they  don't  pay  well. 
There  are  a  good  many  things  in  this 
world  that  don't  pay  well,  if  we  look 
at  everything  in  a  financial  way;  for 
instance,  it  don't  pay  to  play  with  the 
baby— but  it  is  a  great  pleasure.  But 
I  claim  it  does  pay  to  use  pot-grown 
plants.  Let  us  see.  These  plants  will 
cost  you  2%  cents  each.  Every  plant 
set  during  the  month  of  August  or  Sep- 
tember will  make  eight  more  plants 
before  the  ground  freezes.  The  follow- 
ing June  these  plants  will  produce  one- 
half  pint  of  fruit  each.  At  ten  cents 
per  quart  you  will  get  over  twenty 
cents  from  each  plant  bought.  Be- 
sides this,  you  have  a  bed  that,  with 
reasonably  good  care,  will  give  you 
three  or  four  more  crops  of  fruit. 

thiltlv»tlon. 

Use  the  cultivator  and  hoe  for  this 
purpose  always.  Strive  to  kill  the 
weeds  before  you  can  see  them.  It  will 
cost  but  little  more  to  cultivate  an  acre 
of  strawberries  than  It  will  to  cultivate 
an  acre  of  potatoes  or  corn,  providing, 
of  course,  the  work  is  done  at  the 
proper  time.  Keep  the  ground  free 
from  weeds.  If  you  do  this  you  will 
give  the  proper  cultivation.  A  few  in- 
experienced growers,  and.  In  fact,  too, 
a  few  that  should  know  better,  never 
cultivate  their  beds  during  the  spring 
months.  This  Is  a  great  mistake.  We 
plow  between  the  rows  as  early  in 
spring  as  the  ground  Is  fit  to  work,  and 
use  the  cultivator  as  often  afterwards 
as  is  necessary  to  keep  the  ground 
mellow,  right  up  to  the  time  when  they 
are  in  full  bloom.  This  spring  culti- 
vation Increases  both  the  size  and  yield 
of  fruit.  If  you  have  a  matted  row 
about  sixteen  inches  wide  you  have  the 
very  best  thing  for  fruit,  and  will  have 
ample  room  for  horse  and  cultivator 
between  the  rows. 

Winter  Protection^ 

One  of  the  most  important  things 
necessary  for  a  good  crop  of  fruit  is 
the  protection  of  the  plants  during  the 
winter,  and  more  especially  during  the 
spring  months.  Many  materials  are 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  positively  the 
best  covering  is  horse  manure.  As  soon 
as  the  ground  becomes  frozen  you  can 
dri^e  on  the  beds  and  cover  the  plants 
well  from  view  with  horse  manure,  and 
let  it  remain  on  the  plants  in  the  spring 
until  very  late.  Strawberries  need  both 
food  and  covering  and  I  know  of  no 
better  way  of  supplying  these  needs  at 
one  and  the  same  time  than  to  cover 
them  with  this  manure.  "Yes.  horse 
manure  will  bring  weeds,  the  greatest 
blessing  we  have.  Plants  choked  by 
weeds  always  remind  me  of  the  crying 
babe  in  the  cradle;  both  need  care,  at- 
tention and  nursing— and  these  are  the 
only  means  they  have  of  asking  for 
them," 

Varieties. 

This  very  important  matter  I 
have  left  for  the  last.  There  are  some 
sorts  that  will  only  succeed  on  some 
especially  favored  locality,  but  fortu- 
nately we  have  some  varieties  that 
succeed  and  give  profitable  results  over 
a  wide  range  of  country.  I  will  confine 
myself  mainly  to  these  kinds. 

We  think  the  very  best  variety  under 
cultivation  to-day,  all  things  consid- 
ered. Is  the  Marshall.  It  is  of  quite  re- 
cent introduction;  the  plants  are  lux- 
uriant, healthy  growers,  with  dark, 
rich  foliage;  the  flowers  are  perfect;  It 
is  productive  of  large,  handsome,  uni- 
form fruit  of  the  very  best  flavor,  and 
dark,  rich  color,  with  no  white  tip;  one 
of  the  firmest  shipping  berries  we  have, 
ripening  early  and  continuing  in  fruit 
until  very  late.  We  have  had  It  on  our 
table  twenty-six  days  in  succession; 
valuable  either  for  market  or  home  use. 

Brandywine. — A  variety  of  recent  in- 
troduction, the  plants  are  strong,  vig- 
orous growers,  with  an  exceptionally 
fine  foliage.  It  is  very  productive  and 
the  fruit  is  large,  averaging  nearly  as 
large  as  the  Sharpless,  the  fruit  re- 
taining its  size  throughout  the  season. 
The  fruit  is  firm,  of  good  shape  and 
of  very  good  flavor.    The  flavor,  how- 


and  one  which  will  support 
you  when  the  fell  hand  of 
disease  is  upon  you,  and  which 
will  bring  you  back  to  perfect 
health  and  strength,  putting  a 
»  ring  in  your  voice,  a  sparkle 
in  your  eye  and  a  spring  in 
your  walk  is  that  worid  en- 
dorsed remedy_„«=3w 


fJ>^u^\\'L\b  /O 


It  never  fails  in  all  those  dis- 
eases brought  about  by  dis- 
ordered Kldnevs  and  Liver 
and  is  a  positive  cure  for 

AND  IMAIJIRIA. 

Try  a  bottle  and  you  will  add 
yovLT  testimony  to  the  thous- 
ands already  cured  by  it. 
Beware  of  substitutes.  Ther* 
is  nothing  "just  as  good'*  as 
Warner's  Safe  Cure. 


...THE  COMPLETE... 

NOK  CHTjILOIIDL 

We  have  just  issued  the  most  Select  and 
Complete  Catalogue  ot  Books  on  Horticul- 
tural and  Allied  Subjects,  ever  published. 
The  catalogues  of  the  various  book  pub- 
lishers of  this  country  as  well  as  of  Europe, 
have  been  carefully  gone  through,  and  such 
works  taken  therefrom  as  were  considered 
suitable  for  our  patrons. 

This  catalogue  contains  96  pages,  and 
embraces 

...BOOKS  ,or 

The    Lover  of    Plants  and 

Flowers 
The  Fruit  Grower 
The  Nurseryman 
The  Private  Gardener 
The  Market  Gardener 
The  Seedsman 
The  Farmer 
The  Poultry  Keeper 
The  Student  of  BoUny,  En- 
tomology and  Ornithology 
and  the  Student  of  Nature  In  general.  In  fact 

BOOKS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

interested  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
rural  economy. 

A  select  clubbing  list  of  periodicals,  home 
and  foreign,  is  also  furnished,  through  which 
a  considerable  saving  may  be  effected  is 
their  purchase. 

This  handy  catalogue  will  be  sent  on 
application,  accompanied  by  a  two-cent 
stamp.    Address 

iT.DEUMREPT8.MDPUB.60.LM. 

P.  O.  Box  ie07»  New  York. 
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ever,  is  not  of  the  best.  The  Brandy- 
wine  ripens  in  mid-season  and  contin- 
ues in  fruit  until  late  in  the  season. 

Parker  Earle  is  also  a  comparatively 
new  berry.  The  plants  of  this  variety 
have  a  tendency  to  make  enormously 
large  hills  or  stools.  From  two  tc  three 
hundred  berries  and  blossoms  are  often 
found  on  a  single  plant.  Of  course,  a 
variety  that  sets  such  a  large  amount 
of  fruit  needs  a  large  amount  of  food 
and  drink  to  bring  all  to  perfection. 
When  this  is  provided  there  is  no  more 
profitable  variety  than  the  Parker 
Earle.  The  fruit  is  firm,  of  light  red 
color,  with  a  short  neck,  averaging  in 
size  about  like  the  old  Charles  Down- 
ing. 

I  consider  the  Marshall,  Brandywine 
and  Parker  Earle  the  three  leading 
varieties  of  the  time. 

Among  the  newer  sorts  I  can  recom- 
mend a  trial  of  Glen  Mary,  William 
Belt  and  Michigan.  I  believe  these 
three  have  a  great  future.  However, 
this  can  only  be  determined  after  a 
year  or  two  more  of  trial  among  the 
standard  varieties.  I  regard  Lovctt's 
Early  as  a  very  profitable  variety,  and 
know  of  instances  where  large  profits 
have  been  made  from  the  planting  of 
this.  Michael's  Early,  Bubach  and  Ha- 
verland  are  also  valuable  varieties. 

Some  growers  still  hold  on  to  the 
Sharpless,  while  others  use  the  Qandy 
for  a  late  variety.  While  these  are  two 
very  fine  varieties,  we  do  not  recom- 
mend them  for  profit,  as  they  are  not 
nearly  as  productive  as  the  other  kinds 
named.  Our  knowledge  gained  from  a 
large  list  of  patrons  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  ffom  our  own 
practical  experiences  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  say  that  all  the  varieties  we 
have  named,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  William  Belt  and  Michigan, 
may  be  relied  upon  to  do  well  In  any 
part  of  the  country  where  the  straw- 
berry can  be  grown. 

Mr.  Dwyer's  list  for  private  use  Is: 
Van  Deman  (shy  leaver),  Marshall,  Dan- 
dy. For  money:  Lovett's  Early  (one 
of  the  most  productive).  Marshall,  Par- 
ker Earle. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed. 
Mr.  Stephen  Hoyt,  New  Canaan,  Conn., 
objected  that  the  Marshall  rusted;  also 
he  had  discarded  the  variety  because 
It  did  not  set  well.  Mr.  Dwyer  agreed 
that  it  did  rust,  but,  said  he,  "so  do 
many  of  the  best  berries,  Charles 
Downing,  for  instance."  On  tne  whole, 
Marshall  was  as  healthy  a  plant  as 
there  was  to-day.  He  had  heard  other 
people  complain  of  its  failure  to  prop^ 
erly  set  all  its  blooms,  but  he  had  not 
experience  of  the  trouble. 

Other  questioners  brought  out  fur- 
ther information.  He  would  not  set 
new  beds  of  layer  plants  after  October 
20,  but  pot  plants  at  any  time  that  the 
soil  could  be  worked. 

Greenville  was  a  "splendid  berry"  if 
fertilized  by  Lovett's  Early;  plant  three 
or  four  rows  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter. 

In  a  small  garden,  where  hand  cul- 
tivation is  easily  given,  one  can  plant 
at  two  feet  apart;  but  three  feet  is 
better. 

Give  water  only  in  extreme  drought 
and  then  let  it  be  thorough— a  quart  to 
each  plant,  pouring  the  water  in  a  hole 
and  covering  by  a  mulch. 

A  good  crop  of  berries  should  be  250 
bushels  to  the  acre;  he  had  seen  560.  Dr. 
Hexamer  recalled  a  record  of  12,000 
quarts  to  the  acre  (mostly  great  Ameri- 
can) the  correctness  of  which  was 
vouched  for  by  a  special  committee  of 
the  American  Institute. 

Mr.  Williams,  Montclalr,  N.  J.,  did 
not  place  Marshall  as  highly  as  did  Mr. 
Dwyer;  it  was  too  soft;  so  was  Gilles- 
pie. Bubach  was  a  better  commercial 
berry.  For  home  market  use  his  selec- 
tion, however,  would  be  Marshall,  Bu- 
bach, Brandywine. 

Hon.  James  Wood,  president  of  the 
Eastern  New  York  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, remarked  that  he  was  gratified 
to  hear  commercial  berry  growers  talk 
of  quality;  he  had  thought  that  had 
been  eliminated  in  their  estimate  of  a 
berry  and  quantity  substituted;  at  all 


events  it  seemed  that  so  far  as  the 
Southern  growers  were  concerned  such 
was  the  case.  ";rhe  Southern  berries 
were  the  worst  trash  that  could  be  of- 
fered to  human  beings  to  eat."  As  to 
what  was  the  "best"  berry,  it  all  de- 
pended on  the  soil  and  conditions.  On 
his  own  place,  in  a  100-foot  row  of  the 
same  variety  were  good  and  bad  ends; 
Lovett's  Early  on  a  light,  dry  soil  at 
one  end  of  the  row  was  magnificent;  at 
the  other  end  a  failure;  Gandy  showed 
the  reverse  of  this.  The  value  of  cul- 
tivation was  very  grreat;  it  not  only  re- 
tained moisture  at  the  roots  but 
warmed  the  soil,  and  warmth  gave  sac- 
charine matter  in  the  fruit.  Mulching 
gave  moisture,  but  no  sugar.  The  best 
berry  he  had  ever  known  was  Black 
Defiance.  He  had  noticed  in  Denmark 
that  the  best  berries  were  of  Black  De- 
fiance type  and  had  imported  some 
plants  for  the  purpose  of  testing  in  our 
climate. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J., 
agreed  that  the  old  Black  Defiance  was 
"a  splendid  berry." 

Dr.  Joseph  B.  Ward,  of  Lyons  Farms, 
N.  J.,  was  of  the  opinion  that  straw- 
berries had  not  improved  in  fiavor  in 
forty  years;  "there  is  not  one  to-day  so 
good  as  Burr's  Pine.  Considerable 
amusement  was  caused  by  the  veteran 
doctor's  historical  account  of  tne  de- 
velopment of  berry  picking.  He  ex- 
hibited samples  of  old  berry  boxes.  The 
earliest  was  a  long,  narrow  measure 
with  a  handle,  made  to  hold  a  pint, 
"for  which  we  expected  to  get  10  cents." 
They  were  awkward  to  pack  so  on  his 
farm  they  had  used  china  bowls  with 
a  hole  in  the  bottom;  but  the  quart 
box  of  to-day  was  the  best  of  all  for 
all  purposes,  and  a  great  relief  for 
those  who  had  to  pack  the  berries  for 
transit.  His  best  berry  was  the  old 
Charles  Downing;  he  was  planting  Glen 
Mary  and  Parker  Earle. 


N.  Y.  FlorisU'  Club. 

An  interesting  exhibition  of  fiowers 
was  held  on  Monday  last  at  the  club's 
rooms.  A  collection  of  fifteen  varieties 
of  Scotch  Pinks  was  a  noteworthy 
feature.  These  came  from  W.  A.  Man- 
da,  South  Orange,  N.  J.  He  also  sent 
Coreopsis  lanceolata  var.  Harvest 
Moon,  specially  noticeable  for  its  large 
size;  Rosa  Wichuraiana  hybrids,  Ll- 
num  fiavum,  Arenarla  balearica. 

Pitcher  &  Manda  had  a  collection  of 
herbaceous  plants,  in  which  Thermop- 
sis  Caroliniana  was  prominent. 

J.  L.  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  T.,  had 
another  fine  group,  in  which  Irises 
were  well  represented,  and  was  award- 
ed a  silver  medal. 

J.  Miller,  Oasis  Nursery,  Westbury 
Station,  L.  I.,  sent  154  varieties  of 
Pseonia,  also  Irises,  and  received  a  sil- 
ver medal  and  certificate. 

Some  sweet  peas  on  view  struck  us 
as  a  happy  selection  of  typical  varie- 
ties; they  were  Blanche  Ferry,  Firefly, 
Blanche  Burpee,  Ovid,  Dorothy  Ten- 
nant.  Gray  Friar,  Kathleen  Tracy  and 
Emily  Eckford;  each  in  its  respective 
color  is  a  leading  variety. 

Cannas  Burbank  with  large  flowers, 
and  Yellow  Crozy  of  fine,  clear  yellow, 
came  from  C.  W.  Wara,  Queens,  L.  I.. 
and  Siebrecht  St  Son,  New  York,  had 
some  handsome  Peeonias. 


riadisofi,  N.  J. 

There  was  a  full  meeting  of  members 
of  the  Morris  County  Gardeners  and 
Florists'  Society  In  Masonic  Hall,  Mad- 
ison, on  Wednesday,  June  10,  when  it 
was  definitely  decided  to  hold  a  show 
in  the  fall  at  Morristown,  the  dates  se- 
lected being  November  3,  4  and  6.  Com- 
mittees were  elected  to  make  early  ar- 
rangements for  securing  a  suitable  hall 
and  to  draw  up  a  schedule. 

Mr.  W.  Duckham,  vice-president,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
"Spraying  for  the  Destruction  of  the 
Elm  Beetle,"  and  in  a  short  but  thor- 
oughly practical  paper  described  the 
I  modus  operandi  as  carried  out  by  him 
on  the  estate  of  D.  Willis  James,  Esq.. 


for  the  past  four  years.  He  wa»  firmly 
convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  the  practice 
and  advised  its  more  general  adoption, 
not  merely  to  preserve  the  foliage,  but 
the  life  of  the  tree  itself,  for  many  fine 
trees  in  this  locality  were, In  danger  of 
permanent  disfigurement,  if  not  of  total 
destruction,  from  this  pest.  An  inter- 
esting discussion  then  followed,  which 
brought  out  the  fact  that  some  of  the  i 
owners  of  fine  estates  were  anxious  to 
see  this  matter  of  spraying  publicly  j 
taken  up,  and  one  of  them  had  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  the  Morris 
County  Gardeners  and  Florists  were 
the  body  that  should  have  the  con- 
ducting of  the  work.  The  meeting 
generally  favored  the  scheme  and  a 
sub-committee  was  appointed,  with  Mr. 
Duckham  as  Its  president,  to  confer 
with  the  local  governing:  authorities 
and  get  an  expression  of  their  opinion 
on  the  matter,  as  It  was  thought  that 
even  the  local  authorities  must  see  the 
wisdom  of  acting  and  the  enhanced 
beauty  that  would  result  from  the 
adoption  of  remedial  measures  that  It 
was  known  would  preserve  throughont 
the  season  the  leaves  upon  many  fine 
trees  that  now  are  defoliated  about 
mid-summer. 


American  SeedTradeAssodatioD 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  thii 
association  was  held  in  the  Ebbltt 
House,  Washington,  June  8,  9  and  10. 

Retolail*n. 

The  association  presented  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  regarding:  tarifl!  mat- 
ters, which  was  forwarded  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  Senates. 

WHEREAS,  The  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  having  passed  the  Tariff  bfU  known 
as  the  Dlngley  Bill,  In  which  the  duty 
on  garden  seeds  Is  placed  at  40  per  cent, 
and, 

WHEREAS.  The  Senate  Committee,  in 
its  various  amendments  to  that  bill,  re- 
duced the  40  per  cent,  duty  on  ganen 
seeds  to  25  per  cent,  and  placed  seed  of 
beet,    radish  and    spinach  upon  the  free 

R*B80LVED,  That  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association,  assembled  in  Wash- 
ington this  8th  day  of  June.  1897.  put  on 
record  its  unqualifled  condemnation  oC 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  re- 
ducing the  proposed,  duty  on  garden  seedi 
as  a  serious  blow  to  an  agricultural  in- 
terest of  most  advanced  character,  gar- 
den seed  growing,  according  to  the  late 
census,  being  pursued  on  96,000  acres  of 
land,  and  meeting  strong  competition 
every  day  from  cheap  labor  of  E2urope. 

RESOLVED.  That  the  AssoclaUon  put 
on  record  its  claim  for  the  protection  of 
the  lands,  investments  and  laborer  of 
American  seed-growing  farms  to  the  ex- 
tent of  40  per  cent.;  beet,  radish  and 
spinach,  now  recommended  on  the  free 
list,  be  made  dutiable  at  40  per  cent.  Also 
that  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  be  placed  upon 
flower  seeds,  and  a  duty  of  80  per  cent  on 
flowering  bulbs,  as  provided  In  the  Ding- 
ley  BilL 

Also  that  peas  and  beans  remain  as 
provided  for  in  the  Dlngley  Bill,  and  that 
the  duty  on  flower  seeds  take  effect  in 
June.  1898. 

Eleotlon  of  Officers. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President  Je- 
rome B.  Rice,  of  Cambridge.  N.  Y.; 
first  vice-president,  E.  B.  Clark,  Mil- 
ford,  Conn.;  second  vice-president,  J. 
Bolgiano,  Baltimore,  Md.;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  S.  F.  WiUard,  of  Coin- 
stock,  Ferre  &  Co.,  Wethersfleld,  Conn.; 
assistant  secretary,  C.  E.  Kendall, 
Cleveland,  O. 
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ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


rOPUL4R    NOTBS    FOR    THB  SUCCESSFUL 
AflATBUR. 

Pot  ABttrrhlnamt. 

The  maemiflcent  spikes  of  these 
leen  at  an  April  flower  show  make 
one  wonder  how  it  was  possible  for 
florists  to  so  long:  ignore  the  desirable 
qualities  of  this  handsome  flower.  To 
be  sure,  the  highly-colored  sorts  are 
not  noted  for  beauty  of  tint,  but  the 
white  and  the  yellow  are  above  criti- 
cism in  this  respect,  while  free,  lasting, 
satisfactory,  and— it  is  claimed— in 
some  instances,  fragrant,  also.  Spikes 
of  which  the  floral  part  alone  is  a  foot 
or  more  in  length  are  by  no  means  un- 
common, the  effort  now  being  to 
shorten  the  growth  below  the  flower 
portion,  producing  "Tom  Thumb" 
plants  in  habit.  But  the  beauty  of 
majus  alba  is  too  great  to  be  dwarfed, 
were  it  not  for  the  demand  of  pot  cul- 
ture. 

Cheap  Grain  8o-eallod. 

"I  think  I  will  try  buckwheat  this 
time,"  said  Mrs.  Suburban  to  the 
"flower  and  feed"  merchant.  "Twenty- 
five  cents  a  bag  is  worth  saving  and 
perhaps  the  fowls  are  tired  of  wheat; 
they  have  had  It  so  long."  Five  days 
later  Mrs.  Suburban's  brow  was  puck- 
ered into  long  lines  as  she  bit  the  stub 
end  of  a  pencil  and  scanned  the  egg 
record.  The  drop  in  number  of  eggs 
was  exactly  one-third,  fr.om  no  other 
apparent  cause  than  the  change  of 
grain.  In  two  days  only  the  difference 
in  value  of  eggs  received  would  more 
than  balance  the  saving  in  cost  of 
feed.  The  next  day  Mrs.  S.  ordered 
wheat,  "to  be  sent  at  once."  Tet  buck- 
wheat is  considered  an  excellent  grain 
for  layers. 

Mailing  Roses  in  Bad. 

The  first  week  in  June  sees  buds 
on  many  of  the  newly-acquired  bushes, 
though  all  were  pruned  when  received. 
Indeed,  some  thrifty  dealers  took  the 
precaution  to  prune  the  new  sorts  be- 
fore sending  them  out!  President  Car- 
not,  for  instance.  It  is  always  a  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  these  young  plants 
should  be  allowed  to  bloom  early.  If 
not,  the  season  of  bloom  is,  of  course, 
shortened.  If  they  do  bloom  this 
checks  the  best  growth  of  the  plant, 
and  injures  future  bloom  to  some  ex- 
tent. If  received  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  however,  say  in  February 
or  March,  and  grown  under  cool  con- 
ditions with  abundant  fresh  air,  plants 
ought  to  be  ready  to  bloom  a  little  now 
without  being  injured  thereby. 

Bed  Boses,  and  White. 

"Select  two  roses  for  me  that 
shall  be  both  cheap  and  good,"  said  an 
acquaintance  a  few  days  ago.  "Your 
first  adjective  throws  out  everything 
new,  remember."  .  "Oh,  yes;  but  I* 
haven't  much  money  to  put  into  them 
and  there  will  be  Just  as  much  pleasure 
for  me  in  the  older  sorts,  fbr  all  are 
new  to  me.  Besides,  I  want  something 
that  has  been  tested."  "What  is  the 
choice  of  color  r*  "Red,  I  think,  and 
white."  Perhaps  Marlon  Dingee  would 
suit  you  for  red.  I  don't  believe  you 
would  be  pleased  with  the  oft-recom- 
mended Queen's  Scarlet  or  Agrippina. 
Too  small.  Meteor  is  grand  in  appear- 
ance, but  often  sulks,  especially  with 
the  novice.  Madam  Hoste  will  do  ad- 
mirably for  the  white  one,  for  you  will 
get  thrift,  freedom,  size  and  great 
beauty  of  form,  an  unusual  quadruplet 
of  good  qualities.  Both  will  cost  but 
a  quarter." 

The  Bmant  Bace. 

It  was  once  but  a  Bruant  race  of 
Oeraniums.  It  now  seems  to  be  a  Bra- 
ant  race  for  notoriety.  Certainly  it  is 
right  and  Just  that  the  originator  of 
new  things  shall  have  due  credit  there- 
for, and  one  of  the  easiest  ways  of  aim- 
ing to  get  that  credit  is  to  attach  his 
name  to  his  novelties.  Sometimes,  how- 


ever, a  name  Is  captured  as  a  mere 
advertising  dodge.  We  are  getting  a 
little  mixed  Just  now  by  the  Bruant 
avalanche.  Begonias,  Geraniums  and 
Fuchsias  alike  flaunt  the  proud  Bruant 
name.  Twenty  Geraniums  of  the  Bru- 
ant race  (sun-proof)  are  now  offered  in 
a  single  list.  Only  one  of  these,  how- 
ever, the  forerunner  of  the  type,  bears 
the  family  (?)  name.  The  beautiful 
novelty,  Madame  Charles  Molln,  figures 
in  this  list. 

Two  Choice  Oeranioms, 

The  list  of  plants  which  have  not 
been  over-praised  is  not  so  long  as  one 
might  wish.  But  prominent  on  it  are 
the  two  Geraniums,  Souvenir  de  Mi- 
rande  and  Grand  Chancellor  Faidherbe. 
Both  are  extra  fine  sorts  as  to  color, 
both  are  excellent  bloomers,  as  well  for 
bedding  as  Indoors.  The  latter  va- 
riety, though  much  older  than  Sou- 
venir de  Mirande,  is  procurable  only 
from  a  few  flrms.  Its  glowing  crimson, 
velvety  petals,  gorgeously  lightened 
with  more  brilliant  red,  approach  the 
favorite  old  Rose,  Baron  de  Bonstettin, 
in  coloring  and  texture.  Among  Ge- 
raniums they  are  unexcelled.  Souvenir 
de  Mirande  has  become  the  parent  of 
a  type.  Perhaps  the  only  point  in 
which  these  two  sorts  are  excelled  is 
size;  but  both  are  good,  even  in  this. 

Feeding  Onions, 

The  value  of  onions  as  a  green 
food  for  fowls  and  chicks  is  far  from 
being  appreciated.  Not  only  do  they 
supply  the  necessary  green  ration,  but, 
in  many  cases,  they  act  as  corrective 
medicine,  improving  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  system.  A  daily  ration  of 
chopped  onions  in  the  soft  feed  will  aid 
greatly  in  warding  off  the  dreaded  dis- 
ease known  as  "gapes,"  and  will  prove 
a  decided  help  in  other  ways.  The  tops 
also  may  be  used,  they  being  even  bet- 
ter than  the  onions  themselves.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  strong  veg- 
etables affect  the  flavor  of  the  eggs 
when  fed  to  laying  fowls,  unless  the 
precaution  be  taken  to  give  them  as 
the  last  feed  at  night. 

Warmth  for  Newly  Hatehed  Chicks. 

It  cannot  be  said  too  often  that 
warmth  is  absolutely  the  only  thing 
that  the  chick  Just  from  the  egg  needs. 
This  is  because  the  people  to  whom  we 
say  it  read  and  do  not  believe.  Food 
during  the  flrst  twenty-four  hours  is 
certainly  worse  than  useless  to  the 
small  organism  fully  supplied  with  its 
own  natural  nourishment  in  the  yolk. 
Egg  for  baby  chicks,  to  be  sure,  but 
raw  and  taken  by  absorption,  not 
through  the  mouth!  An  instance  of  the 
reviving  effect  of  warmth  was  noticed 
last  month.  A  handful  of  chicks  that 
had  been  thrown  from  the  nest  by  ac- 
cident was  brought  in  and  placed  in 
oven  heat.  The  chicks  were  appar- 
ently dead,  the  bodies  perfectly  limp, 
with  extended  legs;  but  close  examina- 
tion showed  a  slight  flutter  of  the 
heart.  With  strong  warmth  came, 
after  some  minutes,  gasping  and  slight 
movement.  Soon  weak  cries  were 
heard;  later  eyes  were  opened,  strength 
came  and  the  chicks  sat  up  and  were 
afterward  able  to  stand.     Within  an 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  ) 

Lucas  County.  p"^* 

Prank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is 
the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  P.  J. 
Cheney  &  Co.,  doine  business  in  the  Cityof 
Toledo,  County  and  State  aforesaid,  and 
that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE 
HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and  every 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  the 
use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  mv 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  Dec,  A.D.  1886. 


I  SEAL.  {• 


A.  W.  GLEASON, 

Notary  Public, 
Hairs  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally 
and  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces   of   the  system.    Send   for  testi- 
monials, free 

P.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
g^*  Sold  by  Druggists,  n^c. 


That  Pleasing 


--—^^^. 


Paralyzing  Pie! 


How  good  it  looks!      How 

good  it  is! And  how  it 

hurts.  Why  not  look  into  the 
question    of   Pill   after    Pie? 

Eat  your  pie  and  take  Ayer*s 
Pills  after,  and  pie  will  please 
and  not  paralyze. 

AVER'S 
Cathartic  Pills 

CURE   DYSPEPSIA. 


hour  eyes  were  brlgrht  and  chicks  able 
to  toddle  about.  All  are  now  as  bright 
and  lively  as  the  rest  of  the  brood,  even 
In  spite  of  the  nearly  fatal  chill.  They 
were  not  fed  for  hours  afterward; 
warmth  and  warmth  only  supplied  all 
their  needs.  Indeed,  food  at  this  time 
would  probably  have  Induced  fatal 
bowel  disturbance. 

Myra  V.  NORYS. 


Btuiiiess  CanU. 

Osrds  win  be  liuertad  onder  this  haadtug  at  two 
onnrs  psa  word  Mtoh  liiMrttoii«  payaVLe  In  advAnoej 
the  sddxeM  to  be  counted  part  of  the  m1t«    ' 


C.  D.  Ziinmerman,  Buffalo. K.  T.  Hortloaltniist 
Landscape  Gardener.  Plans  and  eettmatee  famished 

Mention  American  Qardenlny  when  yea  wrtta 

r  AND  DEVELOPMEKT,  conanltattoni,  plana* 
^  saperlntendenoe,  plants,  labor,  etc,  sarolied  for 
work  as  wanted.  filO  original  dedsas  for  reude 
gardens,  parks,  etc.,  ready  for  Inspectlo 
Biiinlcatlons  solielted  from  those  who  re 
Talne  of  land  or  residenee  developed  with 
eoonomr.  Joa  Forsyth  Johnson,  P.  O. 
New  York  City. 


Com- 


ix i«r. 


FOR  SALE. 


▲dvertlsements  not  to  exceed  eighty  words  will 
be  inserted  under  this  heeding  at  two  ccmts  psa 
word  »sch  insertion,  payable  In  advance. 

The  address  wUl  be  charged  as  part  of  the  adn.» 
and  each  initial,  or  a  namber,  counts  as  one  word. 
No  cats  or  display  type  allowed. 


QUIiSaBOBCH  BROS.,  bolbs  and  plants,  Kntfa- 


wood.  K.  J, 


pELERT  PLANTS.  See  oar  ad.  In  this  Issue. 
^    Kirk  wood  Celery  Co.,  Klrkwood,  Ohio. 

flLASS  at  wholesale,  rock  bottom  prices.  Also 
^^  paint  for  greenhouses.  The  Reed  Glass  A  Paint 
Co.,  456  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 


Situations  Wanted. 

Advertisements  will  be  Inserted  under  this  head- 
ing at  OMX  CKNT  PER  woHD  oach  insertion,  payable 
In  advance.  The  address  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  No  advertisement  inserted  for 
less  than  fifteen  cents  per  insertion: 

r).ARDENER  on  gentleman's  place,  thoroughly 
^^  experienced  In  greenhouses,  lawns,  gardening, 
farming,  and  stock.  English,  married,  no  family; 
.Iret-class  references.  E.  Green,  1160  Broadway, 
New  York.     ^_^^_____^___ 

^^.ARDENER  defetres  position  In  private  place, 
^^  thoroughly  conversant  with  gardening  and 
greenhouse  work  In  all  its  branches,  good  all-around 
grower,  4  years  reference  from  present  employer. 
Address, Gardener,  840 Richmond  St.,  Plalnfleld,  N.J. 


WANTED. 


A  oopy  of  Sayer^s  book  on  the  Dahlia 
(Boston  1880).   Address, 

Bdltor  American  Gabdbnino, 
P.  O.  Box  1807.  New  York. 
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Questions  Answered. 

This  is  a  Bureau  of  Information,  to  which 
subscribers  can  apply  treely  for  advice  on 
any  and  all  subjects  in  the  field  of  horti- 
culture. 

In  order  to  lessen  labor,  and  that  the 
Editor  and  his  friends  may  understand 
each  other,  the  following  rules  must  b« 
observed: 

Bale*  for  Correspondents. 

Questions  must  be  concise,  plainly  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed 
Inquiry  Department,  American  garden- 
ing, P.  O.  Box  X697,  New  York  City. 

Letters  appertaining  to  subscriptions,  cr 
other  business  matters,  should  be  directed 
separately ;  otherwise  delay  may  follow. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  is  re- 
quired, in  addition  to  a  nom  de  plume.  Use  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper,  not  a  scrap,  for  each 
question.  Questions  will  be  attended  to  with- 
out delay,  if  by  mistake  a  query  fails  to  be 
answered,  it  should  be  repeated. 

Specimens  of  plants  for  identification  mu^t 
be  ample;  mere  scraps  will  not  do,  and  no 
notice  can  be  taken  of  such. 

Questions  relating  to  insects  or  diseased 
plants  should  always  be  accompanied  by  speci- 
mens, packed  in  a  tin  box,  and  forwarded  nt 
letter  postage.    Always  send  a  liberal  sample. 

Conditions  and  soils  vary  so  infinitely  that 
we  would  be  pleased  to  have  our  correspond- 
ents describe  theirs. 

Correspondents  referring  to  articles  which 
have   appeared   in    American     Gardenino 
should  mention  page  and  date  of  issue. 
oWe  cannot  promise  to  comply  with  requests 
to  answer  by  mail.  ^ 

«%  fV0  amnot  u$uUrtak€  to  r^ply  by  mail. 

Propag^atlon  of  Vlncn  and  ivy. 

I  want  to  raise  a  stock  of  Vlnca  varle- 
gata  and  Cnslish  ivy.  to  be  Used  'in  ^vases 
next  May.  Will  you  please  tell  me  throug:h 
American  Gardeniner  the  best  way  to  do 
it.-C.  W.  • 

If  large,  strone  clumps  of  Vlnca  be 
needed  It  may  be  oetter  to  root  a  number 
of  cuttings  at  once;  they  root  easily  from 
the  tips  of  the  short  growths;  In  fact,  any 
part  of  the  plump,  sllerhtly  ripened 
growth  win  root.  Cut  In  lengths  with 
two  or  three  eyes  each.  At  this  season 
they  would  root  quite  as  well  In  sharp 
sand  in  a  cold  frame  as  in  a  greenhouse, 
for  at  no  season  do  they  require  a  high 
temperature.  Shade  with  slats  or  boards 
In  the  frames  and  with  whatever  is  con- 
venient Indoors. 

In  September  and  from  then  on  till 
March  propagation  must  be  carried  on. 
Use  the  cuttings  struck  now  for  stock, 
and  also  have  a  few  old  plants  on  hand 
for  that  purpose. 

Ivy  win  root  In  pretty  much  the  same 
temperature  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  first  named,  except  that 
propagation  needs  to  be  carried  on  all 
summer,  during  which  period  the  propa- 

gatlng  frame  had  better  be  on  a  north 
order;  otherwise  It  would  be  difficult  to 
retain  moisture  in  the  sand  or  keep  the 
tops  cool. 

Jack  Roses  Not  Opening, 

My  "Jack"  roses  came  out  full  of  fine, 
large  buds,  but  seem  to  be  stuck  together; 
cannot  open.  What  shall  I  do  to  help 
them?  They  are  grafted  on  Manetti 
stock  three  or  four  years  old;  have  done 
the  same  for  two  seasons.  Other  varieties 
within  three  feet  open  all  right.— P.  P. 
HUVELUT. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  lies  in  the  food  supply.  It 
has  often  been  pointed  out  that  excess  of 
nitrogen  will  arrest  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  flower  proper,  and  a  very  In- 
teresting Instance  of  a  case  analagous  to 
yours  Is  told  of  In  a  letter  on  page  394 
(Issue  May  29).  In  that  case  a  heavy 
dressing  of  wood  ashes  followed  by  a 
thorough  watering,  so  as  to  get  the  new 
food  to  the  roots,  gave  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  fact  that  other  rose  bushes 
nearby  do  well  may  have  no  bearing  on 
the  case,  for  the  various  varieties  of  the 
rose  differ  widely  as  to  their  require- 
ments; indeed,  nearly  each  one  has  its 
cultural  Individuality. 

Insects  on  Norway  Spruce. 

I  send  you  sample  of  Insect  that  Is  like- 
ly to  be  a  pest  on  Norway  spruce.  I  did 
not  notice  it  last  year  when  I  trimmed 
the  hedge  and  now  they  are  present  by 
the  thousand,  mostly  In  the  chrysalis, 
small  and  green.  What  are  they?  What 
win  kill  them  and  not  the  hedge?— ADAM 
DUNN,  Ont. 

The  Insect  responsible  for  the  Injury 
to  the  Norway  spruce  Is  the  young  or 
larva  of  a  beautiful  little  moth  known 
as    Serlcoris    abietano.      Its    life    history 
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UR  GREATEST  1897  PREMIUM. 


The    Wonderful    New    Climbing    Rose 

Yellow  Rambler  (Aglaia) 

A  worthy    COMPANION   to   the   well-known    Crimson    Bambler. 
The  Hardiest  Yellow  CUmblnip  Rose  Bver  Introdneed. 

ITellcrW  RamMcr  bears  ita  flowers  in  immertBe  chtstera.  often  aa  many  a«  one 
hundred  and  fifty  bloseoniB  in  a  bunch,  the  truaaee  being  of  handsome  pyramidal 
shape. 

YcllO'ir  Ratnlilcr  holds  its  blooms 
from  three  to  four  weeks  without  fad- 
ing; a  large  bush  in  full  bloom  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  sights  imagin- 
able. 

Yelloir  Ratnlilcr  is  a  clear  decided 
yellow,  in  marked  contrast  to  manr 
roses  so  described,  but  wtilch  have 
really  only  a  yellow  tinge. 

TellO'ir  Ratntoler  is  very  vigorous; 
well-established  plants  often  making 
shoots  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height  in  & 
single  season. 

ITellO'ir  Ratnlilcr  represents  the  tri- 
umph of  theceutury  in  the  hybridising 
art,  and  is  the  most  valuable  intro- 
duction in  recent  years. 

YcllO'ir  RamMer  is  very  sweetly 
scented. 

ITcllo^r  RamMcr  combines  the 
climbing  habit  and  decided  yellow 
color  with  hardiness. 

TellO'ir  RatnMer  will  withstand, 
without  protection,  a  zero  tempera- 
ture; with  protection  it  will  tnrive 
where  any  other  rose  will. 

ITcllo'ir  RamMcr  is  thus  adapted 
to  successful  culture  in  nearly  all  of 
the  northern  parts  of  the'  United 
States. 


A  CLl'BTER  OF  YELLOW  RAMBLER  ROSES. 


One  Strong  plant  of  Yellow  Rambler,  from  2^  inch 
pot,  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  to  any  address,  as  a 
premium  for  one  new  subscription  to  AMERICAN 
QARDENINQ. 


Yeflow  Rambler  is  absolutely  NEW  on  the  market  and  will  prove 
the  sensation  of  1897  ! 


To  those  of  our  readers  whose  subscription  has  just  expired,  or  is 
shortly  to  expire,  who  will  send  us  a  prompt  renewal  (adding  fifteen 
cents  to  pay  for  packing),  we  will  at  once  forward  one  fine  plant  of 
YELLOW  RAMBLER  by  mail,  postpaid.  For  your  own  renewal 
and  that  of  a  friend,  we  will  send  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
$2.00,  one  plant  to  each  address. 


This  is  an  offer  witliout  parallel,   but  whicli  if  desired,   must  be 
applied  for  within  two  weeks  from  this  date. 

AHERIGHN  GARDENING,  P.  0.  BOX  1697,  NEW  YORK. 


ane  19.  1897. 
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Mras  worked  out  some  years  agro  by  Pro- 
fessor C.  H.  Fernald,  of  the  Massachu- 
letts  Agricultural  College.  It  seems  quite 
likely  that  the  Insect  could  be  kept  in 
:heck  by  the  application  of  arsenlcals. 
irhile  the  young  are  feeding.  Four  ounces 
)f  Paris  green  in  forty  gallons  of  water, 
thoroughly  sprayed  over  the  trees  or 
ledge.  should  do  the  work.— W.  O.  JOHN- 
SON. 

Rose  Bags. 

Can  you  kindly  tell  me  If  there  Is  any 
effective  poison  that  will  kill  the  rose 
beetle  and  not  injure  the  substance  of 
the  flowers?  The  last  two  years  the  bugs 
have  been  uncommonly  plentiful  and  the 
only  effective  means  was  hand  picking, 
which,  where  a  large  number  of  roses 
Is  grown,  requires  a  man  to  be  gathering 
them  all  the  time.— L.  P.  HORNER. 

The  rose  bug  !s  a  hard  enemy  to  flght; 
continual  warfare  is  the  only  note. 
Pyrethrum  powder  dusted  on  dry  stupe- 
fies the  creature,  or  they  may  be  jarred 
off,  caught  and  destroyed.  The  combined 
kerosene  emulsion  and  pyrethrum  powder 
has  been  used  with  success. 

Scale  on  Orange. 

I  send  you  herewith  a  leaf  from  my 
Otaheite  orange,  which  is  covered  with 
scales  or  scabs.  They  grow  to  be  about 
three  or  four  times  the  size  of  these  sent 
you.  I  picked  them  all  off  the  plant  a 
short  time  ago  and  washed  the  plant  first 
with  soap  then  with  tobacco  water,  but 
the  treatment  did  not  seem  to  help  it.— 
N.  G.  B. 

The  scale  Insect  upon  the  orange  leaves 
sent  by  our  correspondent  is  commonly 
called  the  soft  scale  (Lecanlum  hesperi- 
dum).  It  is  a  very  common  Insect  and 
has  a  very  wide  distribution  throughout 
the  country.  It  can  be  kept  in  check  by 
the  careful  application  of  kerosene  emul- 
sion diluted  ten  to  twelve  times  with  wa- 
ter at  the  time  the  young  are  hatched. 
This  can  be  easily  determined  by  watch- 
ing the  insects  for  a  short  time,  the  wash 
being  made  as  soon  as  the  young  lice- 
like  creatures  appear.  They  also  can  be 
destroyed  by  thoroughly  spraying  the 
plant  with  whale  oil  soap,  diluted  in  wa- 
ter at  the  rate  of  one  pound  and  a  half 
to  the  gallon. 

Strawberry  Worm 

My  strawberry  plants  are  covered  with 
small,  green  worms  which  eat  the  leaves, 
leaving  them  like  the  enclosed.  I  first- 
noticed  them  a  few  days  ago,  and  if  not 
checked  the  plants  will  be  skeletons  in  a 
few  days  more.  What  shall  I  do  to  de- 
stroy them?— W.  M,  C. 

Your  plants  are  attacked  by  the  straw- 
berry worm,  larvae  of  a  small  black  fly, 
with  two  rows  of  transverse  spots  on  the 
abdomen.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs 
on  the  leaf  stalks.  The  fully-grown  worm 
descends  to  the  ground  and  forms  a  co- 
coon and  remains  there  till  the  following 
spring.  The  best  method  of  destroying 
the  pest  is  by  dusting  on  the  leaves  some 
such  thing  as  hellebore  or  using  one  of 
the  arsenites. 

Spent  Manure  From  Mushroom  Beds. 

Would  manure  of  spent  mushroom  beds 
be  suitable  to  fertilise  my  beds  in  the 
greenhouse  this  fall  for  lettuce  and  rad- 
ishes? It  was  all  fresh-gathered  horse 
manure  and  none  of  it  leached.— W.  R. 
ME8EROI-.E. 

The  manure  of  spent  mushroom  beds 
puts  soil  in  fine  condition,  and  for  radish 
It  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  But  for  let- 
tuce growing  there  is  a  doubt  about  its 
value,  not  so  much  as  regards  its  ma- 
nurlal  properties,  but  for  its  tendency 
to  breed  fungi,  which  are  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  the  lettuce  plant.  It  thus 
may  become  a  soturce  of  danger,  for.  other 
diseases  may  follow.  Outside  of  these 
possible  objections  it  would  do  very  well. 
Large  growers  who  depend  upon  the  let- 
tuce crop  for  a  living  use  f resn  manure. 

Giicamb«rs  Under  Glass. 

In  growing  cucumbers  in  the  greenhouse 
at  this  season  of  the  year  would  you  ad- 
vise shading  of  the  house?  If  not,  how 
do  you  prevent  them  from  wilting?— W. 
R.  MB8EROL.E. 

It  is  getting  late  for  cucumbers  under 
glass  now.  The  glass  needs  shading  with 
whitening,  or  better  still,  naphtha  and 
white  lead.  This  last-named  can  be  mixed 
to  a  solution  thin  enough  to  apply  to  the 
glass  through  a  garden  syringe  on  the 
outside.  As  it  wears  down  apply  again 
In  the  same  way. 

Propagating  Phlox  Snbulata. 

How  and  when  is  Phlox  subulata  in- 
creased?—P.  F. 

Phlox  subulata  can  be  divided  now  and 
py  watering  in  as  planting  it  is  really 
•the  best  time. 


Diplomas  and  Certificates 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES, 

FOR    FAIRS.  INSTITUTES,        :         : 

GARDENERS'    CLUBS,     ETC. 

These  should  be  selected  well  in  advance  of  the  date  needed,  and  .sec- 
retaries of  above  should  send  now  for  our  set  of  samples,  all  of  which 
have  been  especially  designed  by  first-class  artists  and  engravers  for 
the  purpose.  Owing  to  the  wide  demand  for  these  samples  and  their 
expensiveness,  we  will  mail  the  set  of  five,  postpaid,  for  $1.00 ;  money 
refunded  on  return  of  samples,  or  placed  to  credit  of  order,  as  directed. 
One  single  sample  sent  free  on  application  if  the  writer  will  explain  the 
exact  purpose  for  which  it  is  wanted. 

Lt  De  La  lare  ?ig.  &  Pob.  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1697,  New  York. 

HEADQUARTERS   FOR   ALL   PRINTED   SUPPLIES. 


Irrospent  ibio  Igonts. 


Tbey  are  always  ready  to  guarantee  toq  anlnst 
all  olaims  for  Infringement.  Fence  bnjrers  should 
remember  tbatotberf^ntieman  (?)  who  was  ready 
to  give  a  warrantee  deed  of  the  whole'  earth,  and 
buy  the  Coiled  Spring  artlole,  of  the  Abaolate 
owners,  the 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Mention  Amerloan  Oaraening  when  you  write. 


IHCIIR  ATI^RS     Seir-rfffolating.  CaUIognefree 
IN VMDA I  Vll«s    O,  S.  BlKOER.  OardlagiM.  O. 

Mention  American  Oardenlng  wben  70U  write. 
Greenhouse  Plants    T  OP   0&lC« 

Addreaa  P.  O.  B«z  ««tt,    ALBAHT,  K.  T. 

Having  disposed  of  several  of  my  greenhouses  and  the 
remainder  being  over  crowded,  1  hare  decided  to  offer 


for  sale  the  excess,  consisting  of  tbe  greater  f 
"he  choicest  specimens  of  my  ooUecoon  for 

'ears,  either  singly  or  in  quantities.    They  s 

established,  in  One  condition,  and  many  cannot  be  ob- 


for  the  past  M 

They  are  all  well 


talned  in  anv  other  collection  in  America. 
A  printed  list  sent  on  application 


able  prices. 


Bales  madeat  reason- 


-H.     CORBIIBie. 


Mention  American  QarAeninr  iHien  you  irrtte. 


JADOO"  FIBRE. 


^^     1/1  r\M^t\  9  9      CTirmC^  a  New  Pottinff  Material. 

A  Perfect  Substitute  for 
Earth.         i         t        i 

Concentrated  ''Jadoo"  Liquid.    dSKS  WVLifi?^. 

Revive!  Drooping  Plants,  strengtbens  the  weak  nnd  nourlfbei  the  ttronjir ;  aboTe  all,  it 
inoreases  tbe  size,  causei  greater  profusion  of  bloom,  and  beigbtens  the  Color  otall  Flowers. 

SIMPLY    INVALUABLE    IN    POT   CULTURE. 

?:.'u^o?ilS,-idd;ei  THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  COe 

813    Fairmount   Avenue,   PHILADELPHIA,   PENN. 

Mtatloii  Amerioas  GarAenlnf  w4ien  yoa  wvMe. 


OUSE   PLANTS 

AND  HOW  TO  SUCCEED  WITH  THEM. 


By   lizzie  page  HILLH0U8E. 

This  worlc  baa  been  written  by  a  woman  for  women.  RecogrniKiuff  tbe  fact  that 
no  practical  and  easily  understood  Kulde  covering  the  subject  has  ever  been  published, 
Mrs.  Hillhouse  has  undertaken  to  fill  the  deflciencv,  and  most  ably  and  effectively 
has  she  accomplished  the  task.  The  result  is  a  book  of  information  and  instruction, 
written  in  simple,  easily  understood  language,  which  will  be  prised  and  consulted 
by  every  woman  fortunate  to  become  its  possessor.  Of  all  books  of  reference  issued 
for  women,  '*  HOU8B  PLANTS  **  will  take  its  position  second  only  to  the  much 
prized  and  ever  needed  family  cook  book. 

**  HOUSE  PLANTS  *'  will  be  issued  from  our  press,  June  24.  It  is  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  f  1.00. 

A  nPMX^    \\7  A  NTPn  '^****  meritorious  work  will  be  sold  exclu- 

^^vJI-il^  lO  TV /^l^  I  t^tJ*  sively  through  our  agents,  and  application 
for  terms  and  territorj'  should  be  made  at  once.  We  are  in  a  position  to  oner  large 
discounts,  and  so  universal  will  be  the  demand  for  the  book,  every  lady  at  all 
interested  in  plants  being  sure  to  need  one,  that  agents  will  easily  make  from  $4.00 
a  day  and  upward.  Send  us  $1.00  for  your  first  copy,  terms,  etc.,  the  discount  will 
be  allowed  on  this  copy  when  your  second  order  reaches  us. 

For  full  particulars,  apply  to 

I.  T.  OEUMUE  PTE.  t  PyB.CO.  Ltd.,  P.  0.  Iii  1697,  lewM. 
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wmyniErs, 

New  York. 

The  market  Is  very  full  of  stock  and 
lacks  vim  all  around.  Prices  are  ruling 
low,  with  but  little  prospect  of  a  rise,  un- 
less the  warmer  weather  will  create  sea- 
side trade:  so  far  this  has  been  dead,  and 
it  may  be  expected  that  local  supplies  will 
now  be  ready  everywhere.  If  this  source 
should  prove  equal  to  the  demand  New 
York  will  sufter  considerably  this  sea- 
son from  the  late  start. 

Hothouse  ^apes  are  in  excess  of  the 
demand  and  the  top  price  is  down  to  a 
dollar  per  pound. 

Hothouse  peaches  are  down  to  a  dollar 
per  dozen. 

Hothouse  tomatoes  move  slowly;  a  few 
reach  10c.  per  pound. 

Hothouse  cucumbers  are  selling  from 
|3®|4  per  box. 

Outdoor  grapes  from  Florida  are  now 
on  the  market  and  are  making  about  lOc 
per  pound. 

Botan  plums  are  plentiful,  but  the  price 
18  hardly  more  than  the  half  of  what  it 
was  a  year  ago. 

Le  Conte  pears,  from  Florida,  are  in  the 
market. 

Local  cherries  are  in  poor  shape;  the  re- 
cent heavy  rains  have  effected  them  and 
they  market  badly. 

Strawberries  were  falling  rapidly  the 
early  part  of  the  week.  Hilton  (N.  J.) 
berries  are  leading  and  a  few  fancy 
reached  25c.  per  quart.  Hudson  River 
berries  are  following  closely  in  quality. 

Asparagus  has  lost  the  grip  of  the  phe- 
nomenal high  price  which  has  been  ob- 
tainable BO  long.  On  Tuesday  morning 
there  was  a  very  heavy  drop  in  prices. 
Some  dealers  are  sanguine  enough  to  ex- 
pect a  rise  again  soon;  but  that  is  doubt- 
ful. 

Apples— Ben  Davis,  State,  prime  to  choice, 
|8@|8.60;  Northern  Spy,  State,  prime  to 
choice,  $3@H;  Baldwin,  W.  N.  Y.,  choice, 
|8®|8.60;  Russet,  Roxbury,  State,  per  bar- 
rel, 12.75^13.25;  Russet,  Golden,  per  barrel, 
12.25®^.'^;  inferior,  per  barrel.  n.75@|2. 

Strawberries— Hilton  ftlrvington,  ex.  fey. 
varieties,  quart,  8@>20c. ;  Staten  Island,  per 
quart,  8®12c. ;  up-river,  upper  stations,  per 
quart,  8@10c.;  up-river,  lower  stations,  per 
quart,  W9c- ;  Jersey  and  Delaware,  Gan- 
dy's  Prize,  per  quart,  7^9c.;  Jersey,  Mon- 
mouth County,  usual  sorts,  per  quart,  4@ 
00.:  lower  Jersey  and  Delaware,  ususlI 
BofU,  per  quart,  4@6c,;  Maryland,  usual 
soru,  per  quart,  4(®6c.  ^  „     „  ^ 

Gooseberiries— Extra  large,  English,  per 
.quart,  8@a2c.;  small,  green,  per  quart,8^4c 

Huckleberries— North  Carolina,  large, 
blue,  per  quart,  12tbl4c.;  North  Carolina, 
poor  to  good,  per  quart,  S^Uc, 

Blackberries— North  O 


per  quart,  10#llc. 
Cherries— Large,    red 


!arolina,cultlvated, 


and    black,     per 


pound.  5@6c,;  large,  white,  per  pound,  4i& 
5c;  small  to  medium,  sweet,  per  pound, 
8£p4c. ;  sour,  per  pound,  3@5c  ^     ^ 

Pineapples— Indian  River,  reds,  standard 
crates.  24s,  I2.75CPI3;  Indian  River,  reds, 
standard  crates,  30s.  |2.50;  Indian  River, 
reds,  standara  crates,  368.  $2@$2.25;  other 
MCtions,  per  100.  %i@tS;  Porto  Ricos,  each, 
25#50c. 

Melons— Watermelons.  Florida,  good  to 
choice,  per  car.  |175#|226;  muskmelons, 
Florida,  per  barrel  crate,  $L60®$3.50;muak- 
melons,  Florida,,  per  basket,  $1@|2. 

Peaches— Florida,  choice,  per  carrier, 
|2.60i9l8. 

Georgia,  early  sorts,  per  carrier,  ^1.60® 
12.50. 

Plums— BotMi,  usual  quality,  per  ^j- 
rier,  |L50@|2.»;  Wild  Goose,  per  carrier, 
$L75^|2.26;  Chickasaw,  per  four- till  case, 
$1&%1.2S;  Chickasaw,  per  carrier,  |1.50@|2. 

Pears— Le  Conte,  JPlorida,  small  to  me- 
dium, per  barrel,  |2.50®H. 

Asparagus— Near-by,  large,  per  dozen, 
|1.75®|2;  near-by,  average  prime,  per 
dozen.  |1®I1.50:  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
per  dozen,  |1@|1.25;  inferior,  75c.®|l. 

Cauliflowers,  per  barrel,   $L50@|3. 

Cabbages— Jersey  and  Long  Island,  per 
100,  13;  Baltimore,  per  barrel,  76c.(g)|l;  Nor- 
folk, Flat  Dutch,  per  barrel  crate.  H® 
n.12;  Norfolk,  Flat  Dutch,  per  barrel,  90c. 
0S1;  Norfolk,  Wakefield,  barrel  crate,  75c. 
S$l;  Norfolk,  Wakefield,  per  barrel,  76c. 

Cucumbers— Charleston,  per  basket,  76c. 

IL25;    Savannah,     per     basket,    75c.®|l; 

iorida,  per  crate,  50#75c. 

Egg  plants— Florida,  per  one-half-barrel 
box,  |2(g;|2.50. 

Garlic— New  Orleans,  per  pound.  5@6c. 

Onions— Eastern  Shore,  per  one-half- 
barrel  basket,  $1@I1.26;  New  Orleans,  per 
barrel.  |2.5(^!^.50;  New  Orleans,  per  br- 


tL26&$L50:  %yptian,  per  sack,  $2.25®S 

Peas— Maryland,  per  one-half-barrel 
basket,  60@75c. ;  Jersey,  per  one-half-bav* 
rel  basket,  50^5c.;  Long  Island,  per  bag, 
90c.6)$L 


String  beans— Norfolk,  green,  one-half- 
barrel  basket.  $2.25(&$2.50;  Norfolk,  wax, 
one-half -barrel  basket.  |1.75@I2;  North 
Carolina,  wax,  per  basket,  75c.  (§11.25; 
North  Carolina,  green,  per  basket,  75c. 
©11.50. 

Squash— Florida,  marrow,  per  barrel 
crate.  11.25(5  $1.50. 

Tomatoes— Mississippi,  per  flat  case,  65 
g75c.;  Florida,  fancy,  per  carrier,  $l<g^$1.12; 
Florida,  fair  to  good,  per  carrier,  75^87c. 

Philadelphia. 

Business  has  been  very  good  in  this 
market  during  the  past  week,  although 
shipments  have  been  heavier;  yet  the 
market  has  been  well  cleaned  up. 

Strawberries— At  the  present  time  the 
Pennsylvania  berries  are  coming  in  and 
are  of  the  best  quality  seen  here  this  sea- 
son; they  are  selling  at  from  12<915c.  Jer- 
sey berries  are  very  plentiful,  although  a 
decline  is  now  noticed  and  a  great  falling 
off  is  expected  in  shipments  in  the  next 
week;  prices  for  this  past  week  have 
been  from  4^c. ;  the  market  has  been  well 
cleaned  out  at  these  figures. 

Hothouse  tomatoes  are  falling  off  in 
quality;  the  best  price  obtained  is  7(98c. 

Asparagus— Choice  Pennsylvania,  92® 
13.50  per  dozen  bunches;  Jersey,  choice, 
|L50<3)n.75;  fair  to  good,  |1@|1.20. 

Beets— Charleston,  per  100  bunches,  $1.60 
(@|2;  a  few  near-by  grown  have  come  in; 
these  have  sold  at  12.50  per  100  bunches. 

Cabbage— Norfolk,  per  oarrel,  $1.25^^.40. 

Cucumbers— Charleston,  per  basket, 
$1.50^11.65. 

Egg  plant,  per  crate,  |L75®|2. 

Onions— New  Orleans,  per  barrel, 
1^25;  Egyptian,  per  sack,  |1.76@ 
Southern  Jersey,  per  basket,  |1@|1.50. 

Lettuce— Pennsylvania,  per  barrel,  75c. 
11.25. 

Peas— Jersey,  per  one-half-barrel  bas- 
ket, 40^G0c.;  Maryland,  per  barrel,  |1@ 
11.25;  Norfolk,  one-half-barrel  box,  90@60c. 


String  Beans— Norfolk,  one-half -barrel 
basket,  $1.50@|1.75;  Charleston,  wax,  per 
basket.  75c.@|l.25;  green,  50c @|L 

Tomatoes— Florida,  per  carrier.  |1$|1.S; 
Mississippi,  per  crate,  four  baskets.  5c 
@:)1.  These  are  arriving  in  splendid  coo- 
dltion  and  sell  well;  in  fact,  Florida  via 
not  sell  until  these  are  sold  out. 

Potatoes— Choice  Rose.  $3.T5@$4  per  bar- 
rel ;  Reds,  |3.25@|3.50  per  barret  There  ii 
a  large  quantity  of  seconds  arriving  whle^ 
sell  from  92@)|2.75  per  barrel. 

Watermelons— Florida  are  arriving  b 
larger  quantities  and  are  selling  at  froa 
120^130  per  100. 

Muskmelons— Florida,  per  basket,  an 
overplentiful  and  are  bringing  only  a(j$ 
75c.  per  basket. 

Mushrooms  are  very  scarce  on  the  iw> 
ket;  growers  are  supplying  hotels  direct 
at  50c.  per  pound. 

Hothouse  grapes  are  very  scarce  on  tbe 
market  dealers  getting  their  supp]f 
mostly  from  New  York. 


N.  Y.  Qardeners'  Society. 

The  exhibition  to  be  held  at  theCltyHiO 
to-day  (Saturday),  promises  to  be  very  s%- 
ceesfal.  It  is  expected  that  the  Mayor  will 
open  the  exhibition  at  one  o'clock,  or  in  hii 
abeenoe,  Alderman  Jeroloman.  The  a* 
hibits  will  be  distribated  among  tbe  JB- 
mates  of  the  city  hospitals.  After  tfat 
show,  the  Soeietv  wlU  hold  a  reception  a 
its  rooms  in  the  Mott  Memorial  HalL 


To   Employers    of   Gardeners— Tbe 

publishers  of  American  Gardening  are 
at  the  present  time  in  a  position  to  rec- 
ommend several  very  capable  gardei- 
ers  to  those  requiring  the  services  U 
such. 


A  Sufferer  Believeil, 

A  Tale  of  Suffering  and 
Subsequent  Relief. 


Fr0m  the  Fress^  Columbus^  Ohip, 


One  of  the  many  persons  in  Columbus. 
Ohio,  who  have  been  benefited  bv  the  use  of 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  is 
Miss  Jeittsfaa  McKinney,  of  50  South  Centre 
Street.  Miss  McKinney  is  well  and  favor- 
ably known.  eHMcially  in  educational 
circles,  as  she  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years,  a  faithful  and  progressive  school 
teaoher« 

For  some  time  she  has  been  very  ill,  and 
the  sufferings  and  tortures  endured  by  her 
for  months  have  been  unusually  severe. 

The  tale  of  her  sufferings  and  the  subse- 
auent  relief  and  final  cure  which  she  derived 
from  the  use  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People,  aroused  considerable  agitation 
among  her*  many  friends  and  others. 

A  reporter  was  detailed  to  obtain  a  reliar 
ble  account  of  this  marvelous  case,  and 
when  he  called  he  found  Miss  McKinney 
at  her  comfortable  and  ooz?  home  where 
she  cheerfully  complied  with  his  request. 
She  said:  ,     ,   , 

"  The  first  indication  that  I  had  that  any- 
thing was  radically  wroag  with  me  was 
about  three  years  ago.  I  suffered  the  most 
excruciating  pains  in  different  parts  of  nay 
body  and  was  almost  crazed  at  times.  My 
sleep  was  disturbed  by  horrible  dreams  and 
I  had  begun  to  waste  away  to  almost  a 
shado^w.  To  add  to  my  other  afflictions  the 
malady  assumed  a  catarrhal  turn  and  I  was 
soon  a  victim  to  that  horrible  as  well  as  dis- 
gusting disease.  I  consulted  the  family 
physician  who  gave  me  some  kind  of  a  nos- 
trum and  I  was  foolish  enough  to  imagine 
that  it  benefited  me.  I  followed  the  advice 
of  the  physicians  but  noticed  no  perceptible 
improvement  in  my  condition  and  was 
about  to  despair  of  ever  becoming  a  strong 
and  well  woman  asain. 

**  Some  of  my  lady  friends  were  calling  on 
me  one  afternoon  and  before  them  I  hap- 


pened to  mention  niy  troubles,  when  oneo^ 
them  recommended  that  I  try  D*- Y^ 
Hams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  I  ^ 
never  had  any  faith  in  laedicinesof  thatkiod 
and  paid  but  little  attention  to  tbe  Bagg» 
tion.  It  was  not  long  after  this,  bowew, 
that  I  again  heard  the  pills  highly  rcob- 
mended  oy  several  persons,  and  then  it  wy 
that  I  decided  to  give  them  a  trial  and  ^ 
chased  one  box  of  the  pills.  Isoonbegwto 
notice  an  improvement  in  mj  condition  aw 
before  the  whole  box  had  been  taken  of 
health  was  so  much  improved,  that  I  wis 
about  ready  to  begin  singing  the  pnlMSOi 
Dr.  Williams'  Pi  A  PilU  for  Pale  People. 

"  I  was  not  yet  thoroughly  convinced  iw 
decided  to  wait  a  while  before  gifO'^Sif" 
thusiastic  over  the  results,  and  had  D»m 
on  the  second  box  before  I  wa8C0BfideD| 
that  I  had  at  last  found  a  medicine  to  mj 
the  requiremente  of  my  case.  I  diKjntinwfl 
my  calls  to  the  physicians  and  bate  m 
them  alone  since.  I  am  now  as  ^«U  «}J 
strong  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life ;  anienprMJ 
free  from  all  pains  and  never  felt  better  a 
my  life.  I  eat  regularly  and  sleep  Itte  • 
babe.  No  more  are  my  slumbers  hamtea 
with  fearful  dreams  and  when  I  wwW» 
night  I  go  to  sleep  at  once.  I»?*"J^: 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  P»PW»««"J^ 
salvation,  and  would  recommend  tnem  w 
all  ladies  troubled  as  I  was.  The  plfl*  •« 
more  than  what  is  claimed  for  tbem  MJ 
anyone  giving  them  a  trial  will  aoon  cmm 
to  the  same  conclusion  regarding  tnw 
merits  that  I  have."  ^  ,  . 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Palel 
contain  all  the  elements  neccjaagto 
new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  a^^ 
store  shattered  nerves.   Th«y««'<>f,f^ 

N.  Y.,  for  50c.  per  box,  or  six  boxes  tor  P-» 
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I  an  Oul  anl  Out  PntflM 


OFFER 
No.  66. 


CANNA 
ITALIA. 


The  Three  Best  Known  Cannae  are 

Austria,  Italia 

JUTS.  FeiiqaD  toieis 

Tour  choice  of  one  of  the  aboTe  three 
CaoiuM  flenty  postpaid,  for  one  new 
•abfloription.  The  set  of  three  for 
two  uew  rabfloriptions.   Grown  In  N.Y, 

With  the  introduction  aeveral  years  ago  of  the  famed 
Madam  Croxy  type  of  Canna  began  the  era  of  popularity 
tor  this  class  of  plants,  until  now  it  has  become  the  most 
popular  of  all  bedding  plants  and  the  possibilities  for 
farther    development  of  this  species  is  yet  far  from  being  ex 
bausted.    Its  great  claim  for  popular  favor  is  the  extreuit^  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  grown,  thus  making  it  at  once  everybody's 
plant ;  also  in  iU  ready  adaptability  to  our  climate. 

MRS.  FAIRMAN  R0QBR5. 

4  One  of  the  finest  American  Gannas,  was  originated  at  Kew* 
peat,  R.  L    This  plant  often  produces  fine  branched  flower  heud<^, 
snd  while  in  texture,  color  and  markings  the  Individual  linwera 
excel    the  standard  of  Mme.  Crozy.  their  superiority  ia  n^nin 
tvidenoed  in  the  fact  that  each  brancn  presents  a  rounded  bead 
which  is  one  dense  mass  of  bloom.    The  flowers  will  m^a-sure  4  inches  across 
each  wav,  and  the  segments  (without  the  claw)  measure  2^x\^i  Inches.    Tbe 
color  is  a  grand  scarlet, *bordered  with  a  narrow  band  of  gold.    The  compactness  of 
the  flower  head,  rich  color,  and  the  well-flowered  spike,  complete  its  great  valu  as  a 
hedder.    It  grows  to  a  height  of  three  feet  under  liberal  treatm  e  n  t, 

ITAUA  and  AUSTRIA. 

Amoxig  the  many  sterling  novelties  which  have  been  added  to  the  already  lar^e  list  of  CannasduriDR 
this  last  three  or  more  years,  there  are  none  that  form  so  distinct  a  break  from  existing  forms,  and  which 
have  at  the  same  time  proved  such  valuable  acquisitions  to  our  list  as  the  above. 

In  habit,  color,  and  style  of  growth  and  foliage,  they  resemble  a  good  de&I  the  spef^ies  Canna  flaccid  a. 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  parents;  the  texture  of  the  bloom  is  also  very  much  the  same  as  In  that 
species,  and  it  is  that  feature  which  is  decidedlv  the  weakest  of  either  novelty.     This  lack  of  texture 

causes  the  floral  segments  of  each  to  bleach  out  in  the  early  season  if  grown  out  of  doors  in  a  position  exposed  to  the  strong  sunshine 
at  that  period. 

This,  however,  is  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  each  morning  while  the  spike  lasts  (and  it  usually  carries  seven  to  nine  blooms), 
one  is  treated  to  a  new,  clean,  bright  bloom  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  exquisite  olorins:  imaginable.  Austria  is  of  the  clearest  canary- 
ysllow,  slightly  speckled  with  a  few  dots  of  red  in  the  throat.  Italiah  as  flowers  of  similarly  hned  yellow,  dotted  and  emblasoned  with 
a  clear  scarlet  which  adds  wonderfuUv  to  the  effect  of  its  gorgeous  coloring. 

The  spikes  and  flowers  act  somewnat  differently  from  other  Cannas  in  their  habit  and  style  of  expansion,  behaving  in  reality  like 
fhe  Gladiolus,  and  being  arranged  on  one  side ;  there  is  one  expanded  bloom  and  two  partially  open,  and  when  the  older  oloom  is  ready, 
it  drops  clean  away,  leaving  no  trace  of  dead  or  wilted  flowers;  the  reverse  of  which  Is  a  source  of  annoyance  with  too  many  of  our 
good  Gannas. 

The  largest  individual  bloom  of  Austria  with  us  measured  flve  and  one  quarter  inches  across,  and  the  average  on  all  the  flowers 
we  should  Judge  was  about  four  and  three  quarter  inches.  One  plant  put  out  in  June  from  a  flve  inch  pot  into  only  eight  inches  of 
fwy poor  soil,  without  any  special  treatment,  produced  eleven  spikes  of  bloom,  88  growths,  and  attained  a  height  of  42  inches.  Thia 
WDooerfal  development  on  our  poor  soil,  when  comiMu*ed  with  others  grown  on  equally  poor  and  still  more  sandy  soil,  goes  far  ta 
prove  that  these  new  types  do  not  need  a  very  rich  soil. 
^  Austria  and  Italia  were  also  found  to  stand  wind  storms  better  than  the  ordinary  kinds. 

As  a  cut  flower  they  are  unique  and  good  keepers.    They  have  been  aptly  named  the  "  Orchid-flowered ''  Cannas. 

Om  Plant  for  Om  new  subscrlptlen ;  the  Mt  ef  ThrN  Plants  far  Twe  naw  aubacrlptiana. 

nPL  1 ODK  PDLHB  SDBSVEKS. 

To  those    of    our    readers  whose    subscription    has    just    expired,    or  is  about  to  expire,    who 
will  send   us  a  prompt  renewal   (adding   fifteen   cents   to  pay   for   packing),  we  will  at  once   forward 
one  Canna,    their   choice    of    either  AUSTRIA,   ITALIA,  or  MRS.  FAIRMAN   ROGERS,  the   three   great 
Canna  novelties  of  the   season. 
This  is  an  ofer  without  paraliel,  but  which,  if  desired,  must  be  applied  for  within  two  weeics  of  this  date. 

AMERICAN    GARDENING,    P.  0.  BOX    1697,    NEW    YORK. 
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Every  Lady  Is  Interested  in  the 

MERICII KITCHEI IIGIZIIE 

The  title  tells  the  storr,  and  although  the  Maga* 
zlne  U  One  Dollar  a  year,  we  will  tend  It,  Id  clnb 
with  AMERICA V  GARDKNING,  for  only  11.6a  Or 
will  send  It  free  one  year  for  two  new  aabacrlptlona 
to  A.  O.  at  One  Dollar  each. 

AMEmCAN  eAWDENINe,  P.O.  Box  1607.  Now  York. 

Steel  Wheels 

Sta|Q|[ered  Oral  Spokes. 

BUYASETTOFITYOURNEWDROIO  WAOn 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

^  way-  to  get  a  low  wagon.    Any  slso 
wheel,  any  width  tire.  Catal.  rnKX. 

ELEGTRIG  WHEEL  GO.,  Quiiicy.  111. 
Mention  American  Oardening  ivAien  you  wiita. 

UNIVERSAL 
INSECTICIDE 

Fer  FlewcrA,  Traaa  aad 
AalMBls. 

Recommended  and  in  uie 
by  the  f  oremoat  Floriflto  and 
Nuraerymen  in  the  land, 
temple  0  o«.  packages  sent 
by  mail  upon  recelfA  of  tSc. 

Rom  Manufacturliig  Co , 

NUgara  FalU,  N.  T. 
Mention  Amarloan  Oardening  n^m  yon  wiito. 

SOLD  BY 
THE  SEED 

DEALERS  OF 
I  AMERICA. 

I  For  pamphlets 

8.  HAMMOND, 

Fithklll-on- 
Hudaon.  N.  Y. 
Mention  American  Q«xd«nlng  when  you  write. 

Esiab/islfd  44  Years. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 

Comlsslon  Dealers 

til  lirrai  %l,  lEff  VWL 

Fruits,  Poultry,  Game,  Itggi^ 
fte.,  ftc. 

AU  RINDS  OF  PRODUCE  TAKEN  ON  COMMISSION 

HOT  HOUSE  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 
Mention  Aaaarioan  Oardaoias  whan  yon  write 

ilttiSitOii.llDttiStraiMle. 


THE    WHEELER    BICYCLE    SADDLE. 


Every  rider  who  has  given  the  WHBBLBR 

REFORM  a  trial  prefers  it  to  all  other 

saddles.     Endorsed  by  physicians. 

Especially    recommended    for 

ladies.    Our  free  catalogue  tells  all  about  it. 

Insist  on  having  it  from  your  dealer,  or 

write 

THE  WHEELER  SADDLE  CO., 

189-191  Lamed  St.,  West, 
DETROIT,  niCH. 

A  special  discount  for  all  orders 

through  this  medium. 

Mention  American  Oardening  when  f  on  wiitec 
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NEW  GANNAS. 
NEW  IRIS. 


BAY   TREES, 
HARDY  PALMS. 


AND  EVERYTHING  FOR 
DECORATING. 


SIEBRECHT  A  SON,  409  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 

M.>».HoT»  4fn«»riran  Oard#filng  when  yrtm  wrlt» 

Tbe  TWIN  OOMST  (StoNMinry)  M-OO 
TM    UrrUI    eiANT  (Trwretor)  IS.OO 

LAWN    SPRINKLERS. 

Best  Sprinklers  mnde  for  Flortou  and  Mareenrmeani  iia 
Will  save  labor  or  ene  man.  for  they  sprinkle  4  tlaes  gmtm 

"-"""aT^BIItS  MFG.  CO. 

Made  for  J.  8.  FELLOWS  A  CO.,  SPRINQFCLO.  MSI 

IB  Warren  St^N.  T.  City.         WIU  aend  on  6  dajs*  WA 
'       (UWan  -'         '^ ^-" 


Can  make.Mg  money. 
Mention  American  Oardening  when  you  write. 

Une-HOrSe  Farm  Wagon  Horse  oner leem 
The  "PIQUA''  is  the  Best. 

Hoyow  steel  Axle, 
DoHMe  Box,  S|>rlis 
Seat,  Easy  Ridin 
aod  Llsiit  RuBoiif, 
and  needs  only  ONE 
Horse  to  Pull  It.  .  . 

Made  la  Twe  Slics. 
1300  Pwinda  nod  . 


Cnpnclty.      .     . 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


.  Specially  Adapted  for  nee  OB  fl  ShmU  Pi 


In  theOarden, ocaboatji Country  PInoe. 

PIQtIA, 

OHJO. 

Mention- American  Oardening  '•^len-yon  wrtte. 


PIQUA  WACON  CO., 

^  Mention- American  Oardening  '•^len-yon  wrtte.  • 

Offor  No.  81. 
CnO     TWn     NEW     CIIDCrOIDTinilC     we  wm  send,  postpaid.  tWs^on- 
rUn     InU    ntW     aUuolinll  llUniJ    derful  Comblnatloii  To^  ilMded 

in  eveiy  garden  and  by.  every  Gardener  .and  Fr^it  Grower.. 


KELLYS  PRUNING  SHEAR 
AND  GRAPE  PICKER    . 


rA  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN        ^^ 
PR|i)NING  AND  GRA^ , 
^'^^'     SHEARS,     "^^r 
ACOWBlNATfON  SHEAR  AND        ^^k 
HOLDER  WORKING  WITH  ONE  MOVEMENT 


IM€Y  ARE  *LW*T5 


EST  1*51     A  .'yioLV 
CAti  USf  THf  W    *t3t3S 
FIB«L¥  AHVTHSK6  CUT 


OF  THE  HAND  IN  TRIMMING  ROSE  OR  PICKING  GRAPES  THE 
HAND  DOES  NOT  COME  IN  CONTACT  WITH  THEM. 


A  PRUNING  SHEARS,  FLOWER  GATHERER  and  GRAPE  PICKER 

ALL  THREE   IN   ONE. 

AS  A  FliOWBB  OATHBBBB.— In  pleklns  flowora  or  remoTlaa  dead  loaves  they 
aro  held  firmly  by  the  ahoars  aniil  roloaaod  by  the  operator. 

AS  A  OBAPB  PIOKEB.  —  In  pleklnir  Orapoa  the  bunch  ent  off  la  firmly  held  by 
the  ahoara  and  placed  in  tho  baaket  withont  tonching  them  with  the  hands*  Pie- 
•erroa  tho  bloom  on  tho  grmp— ;  loaToe  loft  hand  firoo  to  hold  np  tho  Tinea  or  iMskat 


IN   ADDITION.^Tho  holders  do  not  oztond  to  the  point  of  the  ehoara,  thereby 
facilitating  the  trimming  off  of  email  branchea,  leaToa  and  defectlTo  grapoe. 

ETery  one  who  sattaers  flowers  or  fruit  has  been  annoyed  by  the  dlfllcul^  in 
catching  the  fruit  or  bloom  after  It  was  severed  from  tbe  parent  stem,  with 
this  Instrument  there  is  no  dang(>r  of  fruit  or  flower  dropprng  to  ground,  or  of 
spoiling  trees,  vines  or  plants  when  clipped  from  high  places. 

Every  pair  of  Shears  mailed  out  by  us  is  made  from  High  Grade  eatlefy 
steel  and  fully  warranted,  and  should  one  be  found  defective,  when  used  for 
the  purposes  advertised,  we  will  replace.  Patented  March  16,  1897.  When 
not  wanted  as  a  premium  these  shears  can  be  obtained  from  the  publishers  of 
American  Gabdenxng,  postpaid,  for  $1.00. 

AMERICAN  QARDENING,  P.  O.  Box,  16W,  NEW  YORK. 
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Plaotins:  for  Pleasure  ancji  Profit. 

Beplying  to  **  Subscriber,"  page  396  who  asks  for  advice  under 
•*  Help  wanted,"  I  would  say  if  eight  acres  were  near  a  city  and 
an3rwhere  in  this  locality,  I  would  plant  for  pleasure  and 
profit  about  as  follows.  His  conditions  will  no  doubt  make  a 
change  as  to  varieties  or  marketing  of  same ;  also  in  convenience 
to  market,  soil,  climate,  and  other  contingencies  that  may 
arise,  there  may  be  differences.  First :  I  would  leave  one  acre 
for  house,  buildings,  lawn  and  vegetable  garden.  I  would 
plant  two  acres  in  peaches,  setting  trees  20  feet  apart  each 


Beeves,  Mt.  Bareripe,  Elberta,  Chair's  Choice,  and  Couper. 
These  ripen  about  in  succession,  and  will  last  from  six  to  seven 
weeks.  To  them  for  family  use,  I  would  add  a  tree  or  so  of 
each  of  the  following  kinds  to  prolong  the  season  at  each  end  : 
Sneed,  Japan  Dwarf,  Triumph,  Bishop,  Mamie  Boss,  Wheat- 
land, Olobe,  Brandy  wine,  Stump,  Emma,  Garey's,  Heath  Cling, 
and  Bllyeaus. 

I  would  plant  an  acre  of  apples  30  feet  each  way,  taking  48 
trees  as  follows :  Early  Harvest,  Bed  June.  Fanny,  Summer 
King,  Summer  Pearmain,  Beitigheimer,  and  Williams'  Early ; 
a  tree  each.      Smokehouse,  Falla water,  Fall  Pippin,  a  tree 
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Pig.  i28.'Some  Ornamental  Shrubs. 
Viburnum  Lantanoides.  Berberis  Hakodati. 


way  and  between  every  four  trees  another  peach  tree  in  center 
of  each  of  the  four  trees  thus  set.  I  would  cut  back  well,  and 
when  they  begin  to  crowd,  would  take  out  one-half,  leaving 
the  remainder  at  20  feet  apart.  This  method  of  planting 
would  give  216  trees  to  the  acre,  and  leave  108  when  half  were 
cut  out,  in  say  ten  years^ 

I  would  select  for  432  trees,  varieties  as  follows :  I  take 
It  for  granted  that  subscriber  wants  fruit  the  entire  season 
so  I  would  plant  a  good  many  kinds  and  a  few  kinds  more 
largely  for  market,  as  many  of  these  would  hardly  be  profit- 
able.    For  market:  Connot,  Lady  Ingold,  Mt.   Bose,   Foster, 


each  for  fall;  Grimes'  Golden,  York  Imperial,  Stayman,  Para- 
gon, Winesap  for  winter  use  and  market. 

Between  these,  in  center  I  woiild  set  48  standard  pear  trees 
as  follows:  Lawson,  Koonce,  Manning,  Clapp's  Favorite, 
Bartlett,  Seckel,  Howell,  Duchess,  Sheldon,  Pres  Druand,  a 
tree  each.  The  balance  would  be  Keiffer  for  market.  Between 
these  I  would  set  dwarf  trees  of  Duchesse,  Louis  Bonne, 
Beurre  d'Anjou,  and  perhaps  some  others. 

An  acre  of  plums  set  20  feet  apart,  and  holding  108  trees  of 
Milton,  Wild  Goose,  20 each;  2  each  Moreman,  Wayland,  Prairie 
Flower,  Golden  Beauty,  Pool's  Pride,  and  Sophie,  all  native ; 
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Yoslbe,  Red  June,  Abundance,  Bur- 
bank  and  OfiTon,  ten  each;  two  each, 
Kelsey,  Satsuma  and  Chabot— all  Jap- 
anese. 

Then  I  would  leave  three  acres  for 
small  fruits.  Here  strawberries  and 
raspberries  would  predominate;  the  va- 
rieties of  strawberries  being  Tennessee, 
Bubach,  Brandywine  and  Enormous, 
mostly,  with  a  few  each  of  Tubb's, 
Michel's  Early,  Glen  Mary.  Wm.  Belt, 
Dew,  Gandy,  Edith  and  Ideal  to  fill  in 
and  to  give  extra  fine  truit  both  early 
and  late. 

Miller  would  be  the  main  red  rasp- 
berry, with  a  few  Loudon  and  Cuth- 
bert. 

For  black-caps.  Mills  and  Kansas 
would  fill  the  bill.  A  fair  share  of  Lo- 
gan berry,  Lucretia  Dewberry,  Early 
Harvest  and  Wilson  blackberries 
should  be  planted;  also  currants  and 
gooseberries. 

Around  the  farm  in  convenient  sit- 
uations trees  of  cherry,  chestnut,  wal- 
nut, pecan  and  shell-bark  would  be 
planted,  not  forgetting  quinces,  apri- 
cots or  other  fruits  needed  for  family 
use. 

Grape  vines  may  be  trained  to  wires 
used  to  separate  fields  if  need  be. 

It  would  be  my  Intention  to  grow  the 
most  desirable  flowers  and  ornamental 
trees  and  plants  in  the  lawn  and  have 
an  ideal  house. 

Small  fruits  may  be  planted  in  the 
orchards  for  a  few  years  and  will  give 
quite  a  good  profit.  Later,  as  the  trees 
grow,  they  may  be  removed  and  re- 
planted elsewhere. 

Some  kind  of  vegetable  may  most 
always  be  grown  in  the  orchards. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT,  Del. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Peas. — After  this  date  we  prefer  to 
sow  only  the  dwarf  varieties.  Amer- 
ican Wonder  and  Nott's  Excelsior  will 
give  excellent  results,  and  aa  all  late 
plantings  are  subject  to  mildew,  ithe 
dwarf  sorts  can  readily  be  dusted  with 
flower  of  sulphur  or  sprayed  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  to  prevent  the 
spread  pf  the  disease.  Quite  late  pick- 
ings may  thus  be  enjoyed  and  are  al- 
ways appreciated. 

BeanMi — All  dwarf  sorts  should  be 
■own  for  successional  crops.  The  Ref- 
ugee wax  and  Valentine  wax,  together 
with  the  dwarf  limas,  are  excellent  for 
summer  planting. 

Corn. — Stowell's  Evergreen  is  an  old- 
time  favorite  for  late  crops  and  for 
this  purpose  the  last  sowing  should  be 
made  at  once.  The  earlier  varietlM 
can  be  sown  until  July  10. 

Lettuce. — Sow  Trianon  Cos,  Big  Bos- 
ton or  Golden  Queen,  where  they  are 
to  remain,  for  late  summer  use.  They 
will  withstand  the  heat  better  without 
transplanting  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

ji2ndlve.— Make  successional  sowings. 
It  is  very  useful  for.  salad  during  the 
fall  months  and  very  easily  grown. 

Beets  sown  now  will  give  nice  young, 
tender  roots  for  late  summer  use. 

Onions  for  use  in  the  young  state  can 
still  be  sown.  Any  seeds  that  may  be 
left  over  may  be  sown  thickly  for  sets 
for  the  early  planting  out  in  the  follow- 
ing spring.  For  this  purpose  the  bed 
should  be  excavated  about  one  and  a 
half  inches,  the  seeds  to  be  sown  quite 
thickly,  and  covered  with  clean,  sandy 
loam  or  sand,  that  does  not  contcdn 
weed  seeds. 

Carrots. — It  is  often  desired  to  have  a 
supply  of  young  carrots  in  the  fall;  if 
seeds  of  the  early  short-horn  varieties 
are  sown  now  a  nice  crop  of  young  car- 
rots will  be  secured  in  the  fall. 

RadlMbes. — The  yellow  summer  does 
very  well  if  planted  in  rich,  cool  soil, 
even  in  the  hot  months. 

All  seeds  that  are  sown  at  this  time 
should  be  carefully  compacted  by  the 
use  of  the  feet  or  a  suitable  roller,  as 
otherwise  many  will  fail  to  germinate. 
W.  M.  EDWARDS,  Conn. 


American  Association  of  Nur- 
serymen. 

(Continued  from  pago  441.) 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  much  dissat- 
isfaction had  been  expressed  by  East- 
ern members  on  account  of  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  association  having 
been  located  so  far  west,  the  following 
resolution  wfts  introduced  by  Mr. 
Brooke,  of  Kansas,  and  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  the  places  of  the 
meetings  of  this  association  shall  not 
be  located  either  East  or  West  of  a 
line  of  the  meridian  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago for  more  than  two  years  in  suc- 
cession." 

Hydr<»oy»nlc  Aoid  Oft«. 

Professor  W.  B.  Alwood  gave  a 
short  talk  on  "Treatment  of  Nursery 
Stock  by  Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas  Pro- 
cess," saying  that  this  treatment  was 
only  used  as  a  precautionary  measure 
within  infected  districts:  treating  stock 
not  yet  infested,  but  destroying  that 
which  had  become  infested.  The 
method  of  treatment  prescribed  by  him 
Is  briefly  as  follows:  A  small  building 
about  10  feet  square,  from  7%  to  10^ 
feet  high,  is  closely  packed  with  nur- 
sery stock.  The  building  is  provided 
with  a  door  8  feet  wide,  a  partition 
running  through  the  centre  and  a  trap 
door  at  the  top  for  the  purpose  of  ven- 
tilation. An  earthenware  or  porcelain 
fumigating  pot  is  placed  inside  the 
door,  cyanide  of  potash  is  placed  in  the 
vessel,  water  poured  over  the  same  and 
then  to  this  is  added  the  sulphuric 
acid,  which  generates  the  gas  by  de- 
composing the  cyanide  of  potash.  The 
door  is  immediately  closed  and  remains 
closed  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  after 
which  the  trap  door  is  pulled  down  and 
the  air  permitted  to  go  through  the 
room  for  at  least  ten  minutes  before  a 
man  may  venture  into  the  room.  This 
process  has  been  highly  recommended 
by  good  authority  from  the  ,Paciflc 
coast,  and  so  far  as  used  in  tlie  East 
has  protected  stock  from  infection. 

Wholesale  Prices  to  Planters. 

Colonel  C.  L.  Watrous,  of  Des 
Moines,  la.,  read  a  paper  entitled, 
"Should  Wholesale  Lists  Be  Sent  to 
Planters?"  He  said,  in  part:  Every 
wholesale  grower  who  is  tempted  to 
send  his  trade  and  surplus  lists  to 
planters,  ought  to  buy  a  copy  of  the 
old  book  and  commit  to  memory  the 
fable  of  the  avaricious  man  who  killed 
the  goose  which  laid  for  him  a  golden 
egg  every  day.  When  the  wholesaler 
sends  his  prices  to  planters  in  hopes  of 
selling  more  stock,  he  kills  the  busi- 
ness of  the  retailer,  who,  by  himself  or 
his  agents,  through  heat  and  cold  and 
hunger  and  discomfort,  visits  the  scat- 
tered homesteads  and  urges  sales  to 
planters.  It  would  be  a  public  calamity 
of  serious  proportions  if  you  could 
starve  out  of  business  the  host  of  small 
nurserymen  and  dealers  who  grow 
some  stock,  push  sales  to  planters  and 
buy  at  wholesale  whatever  they  lack. 
One  wholesale  list  will  spoil  the  sales- 
man's work  in  a  neighborhood,  prob- 
ably only  one  man  will  buy  and  he  is 
liable  to  delay  action  till  the  season 
is  past.  If  he  buys  the  wholesaler  has 
gained  one  sale,  but  he  has  done  what 
he  could  to  kill  the  goose  which  has 
brought  him  golden  eggs,  and  would 
have  continued  to  do  so  if  the  knife 
had  been  kept  out  of  its  vitals.  The 
wholesale  trade  cannot  prosper  unless 
the  retailer  is  allowed  to  make  a  living. 
The  retailer  can  make  sales  among 
his  friends  and  neighbors  which  the 
distant  wholesaler  cannot,  and  the 
community  is  vastly  benefited  in  the 
long  run  by  their  missionary  efforts  in 
procuring  the  sale  and  planting  of 
wholesome  fruits  and  stately  trees  and 
beautiful  flowers.  We  shall  never  have 
too  much  of  this  work,  but  may  easily 
have  too  little  of  it,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
his  sins,  the  tree  missionary  has  done 
a  mighty  work  in  turning  the  wilder- 
ness of  our  vast  country  into  fruitful 
and  smiling  homes,  fit  for  the  health. 


the  comfort  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
most  luxurious  people  on  earth.  It 
takes  a  vast  expenditure  of  energy  and 
personal  magnetism  to  persuade  mea 
to  pay  money  for  trees  and  plants 
which  will  bring  no  profit  for  several 
years;  but  the  country  needs  the  plant- 
ing. Homes  adorned  and  enriched  ?rltb 
abundant  fruits  and  trees  and  flowet 
are  the  hope  and  the  best  heritage  of 
the  nation,  and  the  good  that  the  tree 
missl^nsjry  does  in  making  them  what 
they  are  will  live  and  bless  the  land 
long  after  his  sins  are  forgotten. 

After  a  brief  discussion,  in  which  sev- 
eral members  complained  of  the  in- 
juries wrought  by  the  pernicious  prac- 
tice of  sending  trade  lists  broadcait 
throughout  the  land,  a  motion  was 
made  that  the  convention  heartily  en- 
dorse the  sentiments  expressed  by  Col- 
onel Watrous  in  his  paper,  which  mo- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted  by  a 
rising  vote. 

The  Nurserymea. 

Professor  Fred  W.  Card,  of  tl» 
University  of  Nebraska,  read  a  paper 
entitled,  "The  Nurseryman  as  an  Ed- 
ucator," in  which  he  said:  The  watch- 
word of  modem  times  is  "education," 
and  education  is  as  much  needed  is 
building  a  home  as  in  constructing  an 
engine.  Too  often  education  in  matters 
of  tree  planting  has  been  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  tree  agent  with  a  re- 
sult which  has  been  unsatisfactory  to 
nurseryman  and  planter  alike.  At  lint 
thought  it  might  seem  to  be  to  tbc 
nurseryman's  interest  to  have  treei 
fail  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  op- 
portunity of  selling  the  same  bill  over 
again:  but  this  is  evidently  a  very  nar- 
row and  short-sighted  view;  for,  if  I 
mistake  not.  the  man  who  is  most 
ready  to  buy  trees  is  not  the  man  wbo 
has  fewest,  but  the  man  who  has  most 
If  this  be  true  no  one  is  more  inter- 
ested than  the  nurseryman  in  sec^ 
the  greatest  possible  success  on  the 
part  of  the  planter.  The  man  who  sac* 
ceeds  with  grapes  this  year  may  try 
cherries  next  year,  peaches  the  third 
and  at  last  may  be  induced  over  into 
the  field  of  ornamentals,  where  the 
limit  win  never  be  reached.  The  nur- 
seryman may  have  no  use  whatever 
for  theories  and  idealizations,  but  upoo 
what  does  the  business  of  the  nursery- 
man depend?  Upon  aspirations  after 
the  ideal.  Were  there  no  idealists,  the 
nurseryman  would  be  in  some  other 
business,  for  there  would  be  no  market 
for  his  goods.  You  say  that  fruit  forna 
a  most  important  article  of  diet,  which 
is  true,  but  why?  Because  we  are 
searching  after  the  ideal  in  food  as  in 
everything  else.  The  production  of  or- 
namentals, which  caters  only  to  a  love 
for  the  beautiful  is  another  form  of  as- 
piration for  the  ideal.  The  more  the 
love  of  the  beautiful  is  cultivated  the 
greater  will  be  the  demand  for  trees 
and  plants  to  make  green  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  the 
members  of  the  convention  by  Start 
Bros.,  of  LiOTiisiana,  Mo.,  to  visit  their 
nurseries  at  that  point,  they  having 
chartered  the  new  Mississippi  River 
steamboat  "Dubuque"  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  their  guests  up  the  river 
to  the  place  to  be  visited.  Many  of  the 
members,  with  the  ladies  accompanying 
them,  availed  themselves  of  this  Wnd 
invitation. 


Are  You  Renewing? 

To  those  of  our  readers  whose  sub- 
scription has  expired,  or  is  to  expire 
with  the  close  of  this  month,  and  who 
will  send  us  a  prompt  renewal  (adding 
fifteen  cents  to  pay  for  packing  and  de- 
livery), we  will  at  once  forward  one 
canna,  well  established,  their  choice  of 
either  Austria  or  Italia,  the  two  gr»t 
novelties  of  the  sesLSon.  This  is  an  offtf 
without  parallel,  but  which,  if  desired, 
must  be  applied  for  at  once. 


I      Oar  pabllshers   will   supply  any  b«<>k 
wanted.     Send  your  orders. 


^nse  26,  1897. 
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Destructive  Insects  and  Methods 
for  Cootrollins:  Them.— VII. 

The  Plant  Lice. 

PKOr.  W.  O.  JOHNSON. 

The  aphids,  better  known,  perhaps, 
as  plant  lice,  are  small,  greenish, 
brownish,  or  bladdsh  insects,  scarcely 
larger  than  a  pin's  head,  which  live  in 
colonies  or  clusters  upon  the  roots, 
stems  or  leaves  of  plants.  Although 
minute,  tb«%y  are  very  destructive  creat- 
ures, and  what  they  lack  in  size  is 
made  up  for  in  numbers.  They  are 
prolific  breeders  and  ravenous  feeders. 
In  fact,  they  are  suckers,  taking  their 
food  through  a  long  lance-like  beak, 
which  they  insert  into  the  plant. 

IJte  History. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  give 
more  than  a  generalized  statement  of 
the  life  history  of  these  Insects  in  this 
article.  Unlike  most  insects,  these  lice 
are  not  usually  produced  from  eggs. 
The  young  are  bom  alive  and  are  pro- 
duced without  the  intervention  of  the 
male.  They,  therefore,  represent  an 
excellent  example  of  parthenogenesis 
or  reproduction  from  virgins.  They 
usually  appear  on  various  plants  In  the 
spring  and  are  winged  (see  figure). 
They  start  a  colony  by  depositing  the 
young  upon  the  plant,  which  at  once 
begin  feeding,  and  feed  continuously 
during  their  life,  as  there  is  no  dormant 
or  resting  stage  except  during  winter. 
The  young  mature  In  a  few  days,  are 
wingless  and  begin  to  reproduce.  These 


crop  early  and  multiplies  very  rapidly; 
but  when  the  hops  are  ripe  the  vines 
die  and  do  not  furnish  a  sufficient  food 
supply  for  the  creatures.  They  then 
migrate  to  an  entirely  different  plant, 
the  plum.  On  this  plant  the  sexes  are 
developed  late  in  the  fall  and  the  eggs 
are  laid  which  survive  the  winter  and 
produce  the  parent  the  following  spring. 
They  remain  on  the  plum  for  a  few 
generations  early  in  the  spring  and 
then  transfer  their  attack  to  the  hop 
yards. 

Other  species,  as  the  peach  louse  and 
wheat  louse,  spend  part  of  their  time 
upon  the  roots  of  the  same  plant. 
There  Is  scarcely  a  plant  in  the  green- 
house or  in  the  field  that  does  not  have 
some  species  of  plant  louse  attacking 
it  at  some  season  of  the  year. 

This  spring  has  been  a  particularly 
favorable  one  for  plant  lice  in  Mary- 
land. Many  queries  have  been  made 
regarding  them,  especially  upon  plants 
in  the  greenhouse.  The  peach  louse 
and  the  melon  plant  louse  are  also  both 
very  abundant  this  spring.  Liettuce, 
egg  plants,  cucumbers  and  roses  have 
been  most  attacked  under  glass. 

Remedies. 

In  combating  these  creatures  it 
must  be  born  in  mind  that  the  brown 
or  black  species  are  very  much  more 
resistent  to  sprays  than  the  green  ones. 
For  instance,  the  peach  louse,  which  is 
brownish,  would  be  little  affected,  if 
affected  at  all,  with  kerosene  emulsion 
diluted  with  fifteen  parts  of  water;  on 
the  other  hand,  this  dilution  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  melon  louse,  a  green 


FIG.  1*9.— PLANT  LOUSE,  (APHISJ  STEM-MOTHER  (GREATLV  MAGNIFIED). 


Wingless  lice  are  all  females  and  no 
males  at  all  are  produced.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  to  see  several  hun- 
dred young  lice  grouped  round  an  old 
female,  known  as  the  stem -mother. 
In  some  species  a  few  winged  forms 
are  appearing  constantly,  which  take 
flight  and  form  new  colonies.  Genera- 
tion after  generation  thus  mature  dur- 
ing the  summer  without  the  appear- 
ance of  the  male. 

Late  in  the  fall,  in  some  species,  both 
sexes  are  developed.  They  pair  and 
eggs  are  produced  in  the  usual  way. 
They  remain  over  winter  and  the  stem- 
mother  is  hatched  from  them  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Some  pass  the  winter 
in  the  adult  stage  and  sometimes  the 
life  history  is  less  simple. 

Pood  Plants. 

Their  food  plants  vary.  Some 
species  confine  their  attacks  to  specific 
plants,  while  others  have  a  large  range 
or  feed  upon  one  plant  during  one  part 
of  the  season  and  on  another  for  the 
r^t  of  the  time.  In  the  case  of  the 
melon  plant  louse,  lir.  Theo.  Pergande, 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
^^culture,  has  found  it  feeding  upon 
no  JesiB  than  twenty-six  varieties  of 
^nti,  including' fruits,  cotton,  straw- 
benry,  purslane,  shepherd's  purse,  pep- 
Peiyrass,  dock,  burdock,  dandelion, 
pigweed,  plantain,  chickweed,  red 
clover  and  others. 

Another  good  example  in  which  the 
[Ood  plant  is  changed  Is  seen  In  the  hop 
louae.  It  begins  Its  work  upon  the  hop 


species.  In  my  experimental  work  I 
have  found  kerosene  emulsion  the  most 
satisfactory  material  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  pests.  For  lice  on  roses, 
egg  plants,  cucumbers,  melons,  etc., 
I  use  one  part  of  emulsion  to  fifteen 
parts  of  water.  Fo^  the  dark  species 
I  dilute  from  eight  to  ten  times. 

In  treating  plants  infested  with  lice 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
emulsion  is  properly  made.  My  plan 
is  as  follows: 

Soap  (hard  or  soft) %  pound 

Water  (rainwater  preferable)..!  gallon 
Kerosene  (coal  oil) 2  gallons 

Place  the  water  and  soap  In  a  vessel 
holding  four  or  five  gallons  and  heat  to 
boiling  point;  then  remove  to  the  yard 
or  some  convenient  place  and  add  the 
oil;  now  force  this  material  in  and  out 
of  the  vessel  with  a  good  force  pump 
or  syringe  for  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 
If  the  emulsion  forms  properly  it  will 
look  something  like  thick  buttermilk, 
and  no  oil  will  rise  to  the  top  when  left 
standing.  This  is  then  ready  for  use 
any  time,  by  properly  diluting  with 
water. 

There  is  now  upon  the  market  a  de- 
vice made  by  the  Deming  Co.,  Salem, 
O..  by  which  the  oil  and  water  can  be 
sprayed  at  the  strength  desired  without 
the  troublesome  method  of  making  the 
emulsion.  I  am  using  these  combina- 
tion kerosene  sprayers  in  my  experi- 
mental work  and  find  them  very  con- 
venient and  useful. 

Tobacco  Infusion  can  also  be  used 
against  these  lice,  but  it  is  not  in  such 


constant  use  as  oil.  Burning  tobacco  in 
a  tight  room  or  grreenhouse  is  very  ef- 
fective. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  can  also  be  used, 
but  care  must  be  taken  when  using 
this  chemical  lest  too  much  be  used 
and  destroy  the  plants  also.  One  ounce 
for  ten  cubic  feet  of  air  space  is  all  that 
is  needed,  and  some  plants  will  not 
stand  this  any  very  great  length  of 
time. 

Hellebore,  pyrethrum  or  Insect  pow- 
der, ashed,  dust,  etc.,  have  also  been 
used  with  some  deg^ree  of  success. 


Strawberries  Under  Glass. 

The  latest  bulletin  Issued  by  the  Hor- 
ticultural Division  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity is  devoted  to  this  subject.  As  the 
readers  of  American  Gardening  have 
so  recently  had  placed  before  them  full 
details  of  the  methods  of  various  suc- 
cessful operators  in  this  line,  they  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  what  Profes- 
sor Bailey,  with  the  assistance  of  C. 
E.  Hunn,  have  concluded  from  their 
trials: 

'*The  plants  were  allowed  to  remain 
out  of  doors  until  nearly  mid-winter, 
with  no  more  protection  than  a  cover- 
ing of  glass  during  the  very  coldest 
times.  It  was  the  desire  to  give  them 
a  very  thorough  rest  by  allowing  them 
to  freeze  perfectly  solid.  We  are  not 
at  all  sure  that  this  freezing  is  essen- 
Ual.  In  fact,  the  probability  is  that 
berries  can  be  raised  about  as  well 
without  it;  but  it  is  very  probable  that 
a  decided  check  or  rest  to  the  plants 
before  they  are  taken  to  the  houses  will 
add  greatly  to  their  productiveness  and 
strength,  and  freezing  may  be  expected 
to  destroy  red  spider  and  other  pests. 

"On  the  2Sth  of  December  450  pots  of 
the  first  lot  were  brought  into  a  house 
which  had  a  temperature  of  40  to  45 
degrees  at  night.  All  dead  and  diseased 
leaves  were  trimmed  away.  On  the 
6th  of  January  the  young  leaves  had 
begun  to  appear  freely  and  now  and. 
then  there  appeared  a  spot  of  the  rust. 
They  were  then  thoroughly  sprayed 
with  the  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  cop- 
per and  after  that  time  the  disease 
made  no  trouble.  The  house  was  va- 
porized at  frequent  intervals  with  the 
rose  leaf  extract  of  tobacco  In  order 
to  keep  down  insects. 

"Many  flowers  were  open  on  the  first 
of  February.  On  the  9th  the  pots  were 
transferred  to  a  warm  house  (tempera- 
ture of  65  degrees  at  night),  and  the 
plants  were  staged  near  the  glass  and 
were  allowed  to  remain  until  the  frxilt 
was  oft. 

"Upon  the  6th  of  March  the  berries 
were  well  colored  and  the  first  picking 
was  made  on  the  11th,  when  they  sold 
in  Ithaca  for  $2  per  quart.  The  crop 
continued  for  about  ten  days. 

"The  Beder  Wood  comprised  the 
greater  part  of  the  pots  of  this  first 
lot.  They  came  Into  bloom  when  the 
foliage  was  still  very  small  and  scanty 
and  we  were  fearful  that  there  would 
not  be  foliage  enough  to  carry  the 
plants  to  maturity;  but  this  fear  proved 
to  be  groundless.  It  was  observed  that 
when  the  weather  was  very  cloudy  and 
damp  the  stamens  did  not  develop 
strongly  and  there  was  much  difliculty 
In  getting  sufficient  pollen  to  pollinate 
the  flowers.  The  Beder  Wood  is  a  per- 
fect-flowered berry,  but  we  found  that 
it  produced  only  sufllcient  pollen  for  it- 
self. This  pollen  was  transferred  upon 
every  bright  day  by  means  of  a  brush. 
A  soft  brush  was  rubbed  over  the  an- 
thers and  the  pollen  thereby  taken  ofC, 
and  then  the  brush  was  rubbed  over 
the  pistils  (or  the  centre  of  the  flower). 
The  operator  always  carried  with  him 
a  little  spoon-Uke  Implement,  which  is 
made  by  gluing  a  watch  crystal  upon 
the  end  of  a  small  ladle,  and  whenever 
any  flower  contained  a  superabund- 
ance of  pollen,  the  dust  was  shaken 
Into  this  receptacle  and  used  for  those 
flowers  In  which  the  pollen  was  defi- 
cient. A  common  spoon  would  answer 
this  purpose  very  well.  It  Is  necessary 
to  repeat  the  pollinating  every  pleasant 
da/.    As  in  the  case  of  tomatoes  and 
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Other  hothouse  plants,  the  pollen  is  dis- 
charged most  freely  when  the  sun  is 
warm  and  bright  and  when  the  house 
is  dry.  It  is  very  essenUal  that  pains 
be  taken  to  completely  pollinate  every 
flower,  for  if  one  side  of  the  head  of 
pistils  is  left  unfertilized  that  side  of 
the  berry  will  fail  to  develop  and  a 
nubbin  will  be  the  result. 

"Upon  the  19th  of  February,  when 
the  berries  were  well  set,  liquid  manure 
was  flrst  given  to  the  plants;  and  the 
application  was  repeated  twice  a  week 
until  the  berries  were  about  full 
grown. 

"In  the  second  and  third  lots  were 
a  number  of  other  varieties,  of  which 
the  Sharpless  and  Van  Deman  were 
the  most  prominent.  There  were  also 
a  few  Hunn.  The  best  results  were  ob- 
tained with  the  Beder  Wood,  pne  of 
its  strong  peculiarities  is  the  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  foliage  which 
it  bears  and  the  consequent  greater 
prominence  of  the  fruit.  Its  chief 
drawback  is  the  light  color  of  the  ber- 
ries. In  respect  to  color,  the  Van  De- 
man  is  somewhat  better,  but  the  habit 
of  the  plant  is  more  tall  and  less  at- 
tractive; and,  although  it  is  a  perfect- 
tlowered  berry,  we  had  difficulty  in  se- 
curing enough  pollen  to  fertilize  it.  Its 
evea,t  merit  for  a  forcing  berry  is  its 
earjlness.  Sharpless  is  about  ten  days 
laiier  than  Van  Deman  and  Hunn  is  at 
least  two  weeks  later.  This  last  is  the 
liajaidsomest  berry  which  we  have  had 
in  the  house,  being  very  large  and  ex- 
ceedingly dark-colored;  but  it  is  much 
too  late  to  be  profitable  for  forcing. 

"The  flrst  crop  of  Beder  Wood  aver- 
aged six  flrst-class  and  uniform  fruits 
to  a  plant  in  the  whole  lot  of  over  four 
hundred  pots.  The  plants  set  from 
«ight  to  twelve  berries  each,  but  the 
«mall  and  imperfect  ones  were  cut  off 
and  the  limit  was  flxed  at  about  eight 
<ruitts.  We  are  convinced  that  if  we 
coiiUl  have  had  stronger  plants  to  start 
with,  and  with  the  experience  of  the 
present  winter,  we  could  average  eight 
fruits  to  the  plant. 

"Because  the  pots  are  set  so  close  to- 
gether In  the  house,  it  is  possible  to 
secure  a  larger  yield  per  square  foot 
under  glass  than  is  obtained  in  the 
field.  In  our  experience,  eight  to  twelve 
pots  give  a  quart  of  berries.  That  is, 
a  quart  is  obtained  from  two  to  three 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  Allowing 
for  walks  and  unavoidable  waste  space, 
the  yield  would  still  figure  up  fully  400 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

Conclusions. 

"fiome  of  the  points  in  the  culti- 
vation of  strawberries  under  glass 
which  appeal  to  us  with  especial  force 
are  these: 

"1.  Very  strong  plants  to  begin  with, 
which  have  been  kept  in  vigorous 
growth,  and  not  allowed  to  become  pot- 
bound  until  they  have  reached  six-inch 
pots. 

"2.  Varieties  which  are  early,  or  at 
least  not  later  than  mid-season,  and 
preferably  those  which  themselves  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  pollen. 

"3.  The  exercise  of  great  care  to  have 
the  plants  free  of  fungus  diseases  and 
insects  before  they  are  put  upon  the 
benches. 

"4.  The  devoting  of  an  entire  house  to 
the  crop.  If  two  or  three  different 
crops  are  grown  in  the  same  house 
none  of  them  can  receive  the  very  best 
treatment  which  they  demand;  and  if 
there  are  other  plants  in  the  house 
which  are  infested  with  red  spider  the 
pests  will  spread  to  the  strawberries, 
and  it  is  very  difllcult  to  dislodge  them 
without  keeping  the  plants  so  wet  that 
pollination  is  interfered  with  and  rot 
threatened. 

"6.  Growing  the  plants  as  close  to  the 
glass  as  possible. 

"6.  In  the  dull  months  constant  and 
careful  attention  to  hand  pollination. 

"7.  Liberal  applications  of  liquid  ma- 
nure two  or  three  times  a  week  after 
the  fruits  have  begun  to  swell. 

"8.  Exercise  of  care  that  the  berries 
do  not  lie  directly  upon  the  soil  or  upon 
a  wet  surface." 


Roses  Under  Glass. 

Success  in  growing  roses  depends  in 
a  great  measure  on  how  they  are  wa- 
tered. Although  I  have  watered  plants 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  almost 
daily,  my  conviction  is  that  I  still  have 
much  to  learn  about  the  work.  This 
may  seem  a  strange  statement  to 
those  who  water  a  plant  indiscrimi- 
nately, or  on  a  Saturday,  if  it  be  wet 
or  dry,  give  it  a  dose  in  the  afternoon 
to  tide  it  over  Sunday. 

Roses,  when  overwatered,  most  gen- 
erally show  it  by  a  soft  growth  with 
yellow,  mottled  foliage,  and  when  not 
enough  water  has  been  given  them  they 
assume  a  grayish  color,  with  small 
foliage  and  corresponding  thickness  of 
stem. 

It  is  not  a  hard  matter  to  keep  be- 
tween these  bounds,  however,  but  how 
much  water  should  be  given  to  derive 
the  best  results  from  the  different  va- 
rieties is  where  the  art  comes  In;  and 
it  is  only  by  exercising  the  utmost  care 
that  we  can,  to  a  degree,  come  near  to 
it.  We  should  always  have  an  object 
in  view  In  regard  to  watering.  Its  ben- 
eflcial  or  detrimental  results— not  to- 
day, but  in  the  future.  Going  to  nature 
we  flnd  roses  growing  in  the  open 
ground  very  luxuriantly,  when  the  sea- 
son has  been  favorable  to  them.  True 
outside  conditions  are  far  from  those 
which  we  can  maintain  with  impunity 
inside,  still,  much  can  be  learned  there- 
from. I  believe  there  are  as  many 
roses  not  brought  to  their  fullest  per- 
fection by  insufficient  watering,  as 
there  are  others  injured  by  overwater- 
ing.  As  our  soils  differ  very  materially 
as  regards  evaporation,  the  best  course 
to  pursue  is  to  make  careful  trials,  al- 
lowing a  part  of  a  bench  to  get  pn  the 
dry  side,  then  giving  it  a  thorough  wa- 
tering, keeping  another  part  moist  all 
the  time,  and  so  on.  This  can  be  done 
on  a  small  scale  and  the  best  method 
will  manifest  Itself  in  a  very  short 
time. 

With  me  such  varieties  as  Niphetos, 
Gontier  and  Meteor  will  take  quantities 
of  water  that  have  proved  harmful  to 
Morgan  and  the  Mermet  family. 

Sun-scald  or  scorching  of  the  tender 
foliage  in  summer  (providing  the  glass 
is  of  good  quality),  is  often  the  result 
of  improper  watering.  On  dull  days, 
although  the  temperature  runs  high, 
water  should  be  used  sparingly;  as 
when  the  plants  are  growing  very  fast, 
if  the  air  becomes  charged  with  too 
much  moisture  and  the  plants  are  a 
little  on  the  wet  side  at  the  root,  they 
quickly  become  too  soft  to  endure  the 
scorching  sun  when  it  pops  out  again. 
For  watering  the  beds  before  the  soil 
has  settled  down  flrmly,  a  coarse  rose, 
with  the  screw  part  of  a  hose  coupling 
soldered  on  to  it,  is  very  desirable,  be- 
ing easily  attached  to  the  hose.  This 
method  obviates  *  the  plastering  and 
washing  down  of  the  surface  soil. 
Syringing  plays  a  very  important  part 
also;  how,  when  and  where  to  do  it 
and  why  Is  what  we  should  all  strive 
to  make  ourselves  masters  of. 

I  never  shade  young  roses,  except 
during  planting  time,  for  a  week  or  so. 
Now,  with  the  flne  houses  that  we  have 
to-day,  built  for  light,  etc.,  during  the 
months  of  June,  July  and  August,  the 
hose  must  be  freely  used  on  all  bright 
days  if  we  want  to  get  that  large, 
leathery  foliage  which  is  disease-re- 
sisting. 

We  must  take  into  consideration  the 
immense  amoimt  of  evaporation  that  is 
going  on  through  the  foliage  during 
bright  sunshine.  We  often  see  the 
shoots  drooping  during  a  hot  sun;  this 
is  the  cause  of  the  foliage  giving  off 
more  moisture  than  the  roots  take  up 
to  sustain  the  strength  of  the  plant  at 
the  same  time;  hence  the  necessity  of 
spraying  the  plants  overhead  four  or 
Ave  times  during  the  day.  at  the  same 
time  wetting  down  the  walks  and  sides 
of  tables.  By  so  doing  the  extra  quan- 
tity of  moisture  needed  is  supplied,  and, 
instead  of  the  plants  becoming  hard, 
with  small  foliage  and  thin,  wiry  wood. 
as  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  it  al- 


lows the  absorption  by  the  roots  to  be 
utilized  in  building  up  a  strong  plant 

One  of  the  worst  enemies  of  a  row 
house  is  red  spider;  its  best  preventlv« 
is  a  sharp,  flne  spray  directed  upwardi 
from  underneath  the  foliage.  If  prop, 
erly  done  the  first  syringing  in  the 
morning  will  be  sufficient  to  preve&t 
the  spider  putting  in  an  appearance. 
The  Inside  rows  and  comers  of  tlM 
houses  should  be  carefully  watched  tor 
this  pest.  If  once  it  gets  a  start  it  yery 
rapidly  infests  all  the  plants  in  the 
house.  By  keeping  our  plants  perfectly 
free  from  spider  during  summer,  whn 
the  dull  days  come  in  the  fall  it  win 
be  found  a  great  help  to  us  when  ve 
are  carefully  guarding  against  black 
spot  and  other  kindred  diseases  by  not 
having  to  syringe.  For  syringing  I  flad 
the  Bos^  nozzle  to  be  the  most  practic- 
able, as  any  force  and  fineness  of  Bpiay 
can  be  maintained  by  turning  the  key. 
Wheie  a  nozzle  is  used  thumb  or  finger 
ache  Is  unknown.  H.  H. 


The  Fruit  Oardeii. 

Peaeli  Trees^These  have  beet 
looked  over  for  borers.  "Where  neces- 
sary the  thinning  of  the  fruit  should  be 
done.  This  is  unwilling  work  to  the 
amateur,  and  as  a  general  rule  there  b 
removed  only  about  half  of  what  ta 
necessary  for  the  trees  to  finish  op  i 
crop  of  satisfactory  fruit  and  to  enilii 
the  trees  to  produce  twice  as  in 
wood  as  Is  required  for  next  yeai;| 

Raspl^rries.~.if  theM  can  bei 
it  will  help  the  plants  for  tht' 
three  months  and  prolong:  the 
son.     The  new  Raspberry  8u] 
looks  now  as  if  It  will  stand  w^ 
fore  as  a  hardy,  vigoroiis  vi 
both  size  and  earllness. 

Clierries.--R|pe  Black  Tartariasfll 
Elton  are  on  hand,  so  are  rose  tin 
robins  and  catbirds. 

Plains    and     <ialAeea— ^pray   i4| 
Bordeaux  and  an  insecticide.    Os 
plum  the  leaf  spot  or  shot  hole 
should  be  looked  for  and  stopped 
Bordeaux     before     it     gets 
enough  to  make  the  foliage  drop 

Straw^berrles  are  now  at  their 
The  early  ones,  such  as  Crescent 
Michel's  Early,  are  past;  such 
to  be  kept  over  for  another  season, 
from    which    no   runners    are 
should  have  the  mulching  removed; 
rotted  manure  dug  in;  another 
to  cut  off  all  the  growth,  let  it 
the  ground  and  then  bum.  ^ 

J.  HOL.LOWAT,  N.  %' 


The  Shaw  Banquet,  St.  Louis,  lU. 

About  200  nurserymen,  gardeners  aod 
florists  met  at  the  Mercantile  Club 
Thursday,  June  10,  to  enjoy  the  dghth 
annual  banquet,  provided  for  by  tbe 
will  of  the  late  Henry  Shaw. 

Professor  Trelease  officiated  as  toaat- 
master  at  the  feast.  His  introductions 
were  very  clever.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Rouse,  the  president-elect  of  the 
Nurserymen's  Association,  who  ap- 
pointed Hon.  H.  N.  Albaugh  to  respond 
on  behalf  of  the  nurserymen.  Mr.  Al- 
baugh covered  himself  with  glory  by 
his  happy  response.  Mr.  James  Gar- 
ney,  head  gardener  at  Shaw's  Qardeo, 
responded  to  the  toast,  "The  Gardeners 
of  the  Institution."  Ex-Secretary  of 
the  Interior  David  R.  Francis's  speech 
on  "America's  Duty  by  Her  Foresta" 
was  a  forcible  one,  which  will  be  heard 
from  in  print  later  on  and  will  he  read 
with  much  interest.  President  J.  W. 
Kuntz.  of  the  St.  Liouls  Florists'  Club, 
responded  to  the  toast,  "The  Florist" 
Captain  Loyd  O.  Harris  spoke  on  "Gar- 
dening in  Literature."  His  speech  waa 
a  gem  of  flrst  water.  Rev.  C,  M.  Murt- 
feld,  of  Kirk  wood,  addressed  the  gath- 
ering on  the  subject  of  "The  Gift  of 
Henry  Shaw  to  the  Horticulturist" 


Every  good  gardener  wmata  the  liMt 
books.  Oar  new  oatmlogae  of  selected 
books  Is  the  best  guide  out*  Sent  for  Sc. 
tamp. 
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The  Herbaceous  Psony. 

There  are  fancies  and  fashions  in  the 
rorld  of  gardenlner  as  well  as  in  social 
Ircles;  in  succession  one  flower  or  an- 
ther is  taken  up  to  be  aropped  and  its 
lace  in  popular  estimation  occupied 
y  another,  and  thus  the  world  wags 
n.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  while  there 
I  this  vaerary  of  fashion,  still  some,  as 
tie  Rose,  for  instance,  seem  not  to  be 
llowed  to  fall  behind.  To-day  those 
ho  watch  closely  the  signs  of  the  hor- 
Icultural  times  see  a  decided  and 
rowing  revival  of  interest  In  the  herb- 
ceous  garden  pseony.  Few  plants,  if 
ny,  indeed,  are  better  suited  for  a 
}mewhat  shady  spot,  though  they  an- 
prer  equally  well  if  fully  exposed. 
The  varieties  now  obtainable  are  so 
umerous  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
ive  a  selection,  but  some  idea  of  the 
inge  of  form  is  to  be  had  from  the  ac- 
>inpanying  portrait.  The  various  spe- 
les  have  been  so  crossed  that  it  is 
ften  a  very  difficult  matter  for  one 
)  decide  Just  to  which  one  a  griven 
ariety  belongs;  generally  speaking, 
lie  herbaceous  peeonias  may  be  di- 
ided  into  two  groups— the  European 
P.  officinalis)  and  the  Chinese  (P.  al- 
iflora).  These  two  groups  flower  re- 
pectively  early  and  late,  in  comparl- 


Willow  Cullivation. 

On  page  396  of  American  Gardening 
John  Nemeth,  Pa.,  tells  us  there  is  a 
demand  for  willows  from  which  to 
make  baskets,  and  would  like  to  know 
where  to  obtain  them.  Now  here  Is 
something  for  our  farmers  to  take  up 
that  will  pay  them  better  than  almost 
any  other  crop  they  can  grow.  The 
cultivation  of  the  willow  is  simple;  the 
only  thing  required  is  to  keep  the 
plants  clean  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son and  by  the  end  of  June  they  will 
need  no  care  at  all,  except  the  new 
plantations,  and  these  should  be  kept 
well  cultivated  till  the  row^s  meet.  We 
have  begun  the  cultivation  of  willows 
on  a  large  scale,  using  up  all  the  waste 
wet  land  where  scarcely  any  other 
crop  will  grow,  and  it  is  in  Just  such 
land  that  willows  flourish.  Our  mode  of 
cultivation  is  as  follows: 

In  the  early  fall  the  ground  is  pre- 
pared; all  rough  grass  is  removed;  in 
fact,  it  is  best  to  skin  the  piece  of  land 
that  is  to  be  planted,  as  when  ploughed 
it  will  then  be  more  compact  and  the 
plants  root  better  in  it.  It  should  then 
be  manured  and  ploughed  to  the  depth 
of  fourteen  inches  and  then  well  har- 
rowed to  break  up  the  soil;  it  is  then 
ready  for  the  cuttings.    If  the  ground 
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on  with  each  other,  and  the  flnest 
orms  are  found  In  the  Chinese;  and 
hey  also  often  have  a  branched  flow- 
ring  stem  bearing  four  or  flve  flowers; 
rhereas  the  true  European  type  has 
ingle-flowered  stems. 

The  herbaceous  pseonia  being  an 
arly  flower  is  not  always  a  satisfac- 
ory  garden  plant  if  set  alone;  its 
troper  place  is  undoubtedly  towards 
he  rear  of  the  mixed  border,  or  as  a 
lanking  to  shrubbery  clumps.  It  likes 
k  moderately  moist  soil  and  a  rich  one. 

Planting  can  be  done  in  either  early 
prlng  or  fall  and  the  best  results  are 
lot  seen  until  the  plants  have  become 
«tabll8hed;  then  the  wealth  of  bloom 
annot  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  all. 

The  range  of  color  in  pseonias  is  from 
rare  white  through  a  multitude  of  del- 
cate  pinks  to  deep  maroon  red. 


Crops  la  Texas. — The  season  here 
las  been  and  is  the  best  for  years— 
»lenty  of  rain,  crops  growing  sky  high; 
reeds,  ditto.  Spring  cabbage  is  a  glut 
m  the  market.  Raspberries  and  black- 
berries, grown  here,  ripe  since  middle 
»f  May;  one  new  early  kind,  since  flrst 
reek  of  May;  tomatoes  nearly  ripe. — 
W.  LOMAS.  Texas. 


Is   too   wet   ditching   will    have    to    be 
done. 

The  best  time  to  plant  is  in  early  fall 
or  early  spring;  for  beginners  it  Is  well 
to  buy  some  stock  plants  and  grow 
them  on  for  a  year;  from  these  the 
cuttings  can  be  taken  and  nearly  every 
cutting  will  grow. 

The  cuttings  should  be  made  about 
twelve  inches  long  and  cut  from  wood 
of  one  or  two  years'  growth.  The 
handiest  and  quickest  way  to  make 
them  is  with  a  pair  of  pruning  shears, 
making  them  up  in  little  bundles, 
which  are  handy  to  carry  under  the 
arm  when  planting. 
,  The  distance  between  the  rows  should 
be  almost  eighteen  inches,  and  in  the 
'  row  about  six  Inches.  In  planting  a 
line  is  set  and  the  cuttings  put  in,  the 
whole  length  being  in  the  ground.  Two 
men  can  plant  a  great  many  In  a  day 
and  all  that  will  have  to  be  done  after 
planting  will  be  to  keep  clean.  We  put 
out  about  two  acres  this  spring  and 
while  looking  over  them  the  other  day 
I  could  not  flnd  one  cutting  but  what 
was  growing.  The  plants  are  now 
about  nine  inches  high,  while  the  ones 
that  were  set  out  a  year  ago  are  over 
flve  feet  high. 

The    flrst   season     the     plants   grow 


about  nine  feet  high,  the  second  and 
following  years  from  flfteen  to  twenty 
feet,  and  flnish  their  growth  about 
the  middle  of  September.  They  can 
then  be  cut  and  all  through  the  winter 
until  the  sap  begins  to  rise.  They 
should  be  cut  every  year,  and  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  operation  so  as 
not  to  split  the  stock;  a  good,  sharp 
hook  is  what  is  used  here  and  it  does 
the  work  well. 

The  best  willow  to  grow  for  basket 
making  is  Salix  viminalis,  although  we 
grow  for  the  same  purpose  S.  amyg- 
dalina,  S.  purpurea  and  S.  triandra. 
The  price  of  willows  varies  from  two 
to  four  cents  a  pound  for  willows  as 
cut  from  the  fleld,  while  dressed  wil- 
lows (that  is,  with  the  skin  off),  w^iU 
bring  flve  to  seven  cents  a  pound.  Wil- 
low-growing is,  I  think,  a  good  Invest- 
ment for  some  of  our  farmers. 
DAVID  IFRASER,  Mountain  Side  Farm, 

Mahwah,  N.  J. 


An  English  Cottage  Garden. 

In  imagining  an  English  cottage  gar- 
den an  American  must  begin  by  utter- 
ly abandoning  all  pictures  of  trimly- 
divided  plots,  and  of  those  "Intervals 
of  earth  between  the  nowers,"  which, 
says  a  writer  in  Harper's  Bazar,  "a 
lady  of  my  acquaintance  at  home  tried 
so  vainly  to  extinguish  in  her  beauti- 
ful domain  that  she  Anally  abandoned 
the  garden  itself  in  despair.  Here 
around  the  cottage  there  are  trimness 
and  well-ordered  earth  Intervals  in  the 
vegetable  garden,  but  the  flowers  grow 
less  in  beds  than  in  blazing  masses, 
crowding  upon  one  another  in  every 
nook  and  corner,  and  fllling  every  bit 
of  their  allotted  space;  gazing  in  at  the 
windows  of  the  house  also,  and  eagerly 
presenting  themselves  to  you  when  you 
open  the  house  door  in  the  morning, 
like  excluded  kittens  or  dogs  anxious 
for  a  breakfast.  "Far  up  the  porch 
there  grows  a  climbing  rose,"  as  in 
Tennyson's  "Gardener's  Daughter;" 
beyond  the  rose  are  tossing  clusters  of 
lilac  and  laurel,  and  behind  that  a  tree 
of  pink  hawthorn.  Just  coming  into 
bloom.  In  the  tangled  beds  and  bor- 
ders—tangled, that  Is,  by  the  flowers 
themselves,  never  by  weeds  or  grass — 
there  grows  a  mass  of  blue  hyacinths, 
crimson  tulips,  yellow  zinnias  and 
mountain  fringe,  white  narcissi,  blue 
and  white  "old-men's-beards,"  mam- 
moth bachelors' -buttons,  pansies,  for- 
get-me-nots, wall-flowers,  stock-gilly- 
flowers, and  a  host  besides.  Flights  of 
rough  stone  steps  lead  downward, 
hedged  by  little  rockeries  with  various 
ferns,  and  above  these  rise  rough  and 
even  crumbling  walls,  covered  densely 
with  ivies  of  different  species,  includ- 
ing the  little  blossoming  vine  known 
in  America  as  "coliseum  ivy,"  and  here 
growing  wild.  In  the  middle  there  Is  a 
lawn,  set  closely  with  the  little  English 
daisies,  and  with  buttercups  larger 
than  ours.  Behind  the  walls  and  be- 
yond the  irregular  neighboring  enclo- 
sures rise  steep  wooded  hills;  for  this 
is  what  Jean  Ingelow  would  call  "a  cot- 
tage in  a  chine"— that  is,  a  ravine 
which  is  connected  with  the  world  only 
by  a  flowing  brook,  and  by  one  of  those 
perfect  and  immaculate  English  roads 
which  are  the  wonder  and  despair  of 
every  traveling  American,  so  hard  and 
smooth  is  their  surface. 

The  woods  and  hedges  and  all  the 
slopes  are  more  crowded  with  wild 
flowers  than  any  corresponding  region 
in  America,  unless  it  be  Colorado;  and 
the  wonder  is  that  while  the  more  deli- 
cate flowers  of  our  own  country  are 
apt  to  die  out  before  cultivation,  the 
native  blooms  still  hold  their  own  here; 
and  the  cowslips,  primroses,  wall-flow- 
ers, gorses,  brooms  and  blue-bells  keep 
their  place  unflinchingly  in  the  most 
cultivated  regions. 

liate  Frosts. — There  was  a  heavy 
frost  in  Sullivan  County.  N.  Y.,  on  the 
night  of  June  20;  from  Essex  County, 
N.  J.,  we  are  advised  of  the  same  con- 
ditions. A  few  days  previously  corn  in 
Connecticut,  about  a  foot  or  more  high, 
was  frozen  stiff. 
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The  American 
Toad. 


'T'HE  toad  has  been  very 
^  appropriately  named 
the  * 'gardener's  friend;" 
and  while  many  gar- 
deners are  cognizant  of  the  aid  be 
renders  in  the  extermination  of  noxious 
insects,  but  few  are  aware  of  the  extent  of 
his  voraciousness  in  this  direction.  A  most 
interesting  bulletin  (No.  46  of  the  Hatch 
Experiment  Station  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  at  Amherst,  Mass.,) 
prepared  by  P.ofessor  A.  H.  Kirkland, 
assistant  entomologist  to  the  Gypsy  Moth 
committee,  has  just  been  issued,  in  which 
the  habits,  food  and  economic  value  of  this 
batrachian  are  treated  upon. 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  nature  of  the  food  of  the  toad ;  and 
an  examination  made  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomachs  of  several  revealed  the  fact 
that  though  the  animal  does  devour 
some  insects  that  are  useful  to  man,  this 
depredation  is  greatly  offset  by  the  number 
and  variety  of  those  that  are  harmful  to 
vegetation,  of  which  the  toad  also  makes  a 
meal.  The  following  summary  shows  the 
toad's  predilection  in  the  matter  of  diet : 


Of  the  beneficial  insects  (1)  it  destroys 
carabid  beetles,  insects  of  a  highly  bene- 
ficial character ;  (2)  it  devours  an  occasional 
ichneumon  fiy  and  '*lady  bird";  (8)  it 
feeds  to  a  small  extent  on  spiders,  gener- 
ally considered  to  be  valuable  as  insect 
destroyers ;  (4)  it  devours  carrion  beetles, 
Insects  indirectly  helpful  to  man. 

Of  injurious  insects  (1)  it  feeds  on  worms, 
snails  and  sow  bugs,  common  greenhouse 
pests;  (2)  it  devours  a  large  number  of 
myriapods  which  damage  greenhouse  and 
garden  plants;  (8)  it  feeds  to  some  extent 
on  grasshoppers  and  crickets;  (4)  it 
destroys  large  quantities  of  ants,  insects 
often  injurious  and  usually  obnoxious; 
(5)  it  consumes  a  considerable  quantity  of 
May  beetles,  rose  chafers,  "  click  beetles," 
potato  beetles,  cucumber  beetles  and  wee- 
vils, all  more  or  less  injurious  to  crops  of 
various  kinds;  (6)  it  feeds  on  tent  cater- 
pillars, gypsy  moths  and  other  fruit  tree 
pests,  and  (7)  it  is  a  prime  destroyer  of 
cut  worms  and  army  worms,  common 
pests  which  often  cause  great  damage. 

To  recapitulate,  eleven  per  cent,  of  the 
toad's  food  is  composed  of  insects  and 
spiders  beneficial  or  indirectly  helpful  to 
man ;  eighty  per  cent,  of  Insects  and  other 
animals  directly  injurious  to  cultivated 
crops  or  in  other  ways  obnoxious  to  man. 
Further  comment  upon  the  valuable  ser- 
vices of  the  toad  would  seem  unnecessary. 

As  demonstrating  the  variety  and  quan- 
tity of  food  elements  found  in  the  stomach 
of  a  toad  which  was  killed  at  9.  p  M.  on 
May  11, 1896,  the  following  is  interesting. 
In  the  stomach's  contents  were  recognized: 
Nine  ants  (Camponotus  pennsylvanicus) ; 
six  cutworms ;  five  myriapods  (Julus  sp  ?); 
six  sow  bugs  (Porcellio  sp  ?);  one  weevil 
(Hylobius  pales);  one  carabid  beetle  (Ptero- 
stichus  sp  ?). 

In  twenty  four  hours  the  toad  consumes 
an  amount  of  food  equal  to  that  required 
to  fill  the  stomach  four  times.  A  toad 
feeding  at  this  rate  upon  the  same  kinds  of 
food  and  in  the  same  proportions  as  in  the 
case  cited,  would  devour  in  the  three 
months  of  May,  June  and  July  the  follow- 
ing quantities  of  food  :  8312  ants,  2208  cut 
worms,  1840  myriapods,  2208  sow  bugs,  968 
weevils  and  868  carabids.  Or  in  other 
words,  in  the  three  months  a  toad  would 
consume  368  beneficial  insects  and  9986 
injurious  insects,  myriapods,  etc. 

To  properly  estimate  the  financial  equiva- 
lent of  the  damage  and  annoyance  that 
might  be  caused  by  these  insects  would  be 
A  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  task,  since 
data  for  the  calculation  must  be  of  an 
arbitrary  nature.  If  we  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  but  one  element  of  the  food,  the 
cutworms,  we  reach  some  very  interesting 
results.  If  we  assume  that  ten  per  cent,  of 
these  insects,  eaten  by  a  toad  feeding 
under  the  given  •conditions,  would  have 
been  killed  by  the  carabid  beetle  •>  which 
the  toad  also  devours,  we  still  have  the 
destruction  of  1988  cutworms  to  place  to 
the  toad's  credit.  If  the  damage  the  cut 
worms  would  have  caused  be  estimated  at 
one  cent  per  worm,  a  figure  which  gar- 
deners and  tobacco  growers  will  probably 
consider  ridiculously  low,  we  find  that  in 
one  season  a  toad  might  destroy  cutworms 
which  otherwise  would  have  damaged  crops 
to  the  extent  of  $19.88. 

Gardeners  and  greenhouse  owners  may 
make  this  animal  of  especial  value.  Every 
gardener  should  aim  to  keep  a  colony  of 
toads  among  his  growing  crops,  and  the 
practice  of  collecting  and  transferring  them 


to  the  gardens  is  a  commendable  one. 
While  the  sense  of  locality  is  strong  hi  thli 
batrachian  and  it  will  often  retum  over 
considerable  distances  to  its  orig^ 
haunts,  yet  it  may  be  induced  to  renudn  in 
new  quarters  if  there  ia  a  sufficient  food 
supply.  Many  provide  toads  with  artificial 
shelters  made  by  digging  shallow  holes  la 
the  ground  and  partially  covering  then 
with  a  bit  of  board  or  flat  stone.  In  sock 
places  toads  will  often  remain  for  muy 
days,  sallying  forth  at  night  to  seelL  food 

In  greenhouses  the  toad  may  be  made  i 
particular  value  aa  a  destroyer  of  sosi!^ 
sow  bugs,  myriapods,  cutworms  ul 
weevils.  According  to  Dr.  Batzema  Bo^ 
**  in  the  research  garden  attached  to  ^ 
Rouen  entomological  laboratory,  thesniSi 
were  entirely  exterminated  in  1801  u\ 
result  of  introducing  100  toads  and  niae^ 
frogs."  In  a  greenhouse  at  Maiden,  Mm» 
chusetts,  a  number  of  valuable  oidii^ 
were  nearly  ruined  through  the  attacki  i 
myriapods  and  sow  bugs.  The  gaideiff 
introduced  a  number  of  toads,  and  in  i 
few  weeks  the  pests  had  nearly  disappeini 
and  all  damage  from  that  source  cesni 
A  common  pest  in  rosehooses  and  onetka 
is  increasing  in  spread  and  damage,  a 
Fuller's  rose  beetle  (Aramigus  FuM 
^hlle  this  species  has  never  been  identiM 
in  the  stomachs  examined,  yet  fromtli 
common  oceurrenoe  of  other  weeyili  in  tfe 
stomachs  there  can  be  no  doubt  bnt  tiiS 
toads  confined  in  rosehooses  would  lendg 
material  aid  in  destroying  this  insect  B 
would  be  necessary  to  jar  the  beetles  fna 
the  bushes  at  intervals  when  the  tosdi 
would  doubtless  devour  the  greater  part  of 
the  weevils  falling  to  the  ground. 

The  bulletin  is  profusely  illnstntei, 
showing  specimens  of  the  insects  npn 
which  the  toad  delights  to  feed. 


THERE  seems  at  Isit 
to  be  some  aotoii 
Garden.  prospect  of  real  wok 

being  commenced  apOD 
the  Botanical  Garden.  At  a  meedif 
of  the  Park  Board  held  last  Mooaar 
the  plans  as  proposed  by  the  Gardes'i 
Board  of  Directors  were,  with  one  or  tv« 
minor  alterations,  passed  upon  the  motia 
of  the  President  of  the  Board,  Col.  Kroger. 
Ever  since  the  plans  were  flnished-aof 
some  months  ago— the  garden  anthoritie 
have  been  waiting  for  the  ParkBoaidtt 
move.  As  the  site  of  the  garden  is  in  Bronx 
Park  the  Park  Board  claimed  the  power  flf 
supervision  of  the  plana  Some  time  back, 
after  a  red  tape  deadlock,  the  Park  Boaid 
referred  the  plans  to  the  consideration  o{« 
special  committee  composed  as  follovs: 
Prof.  Sargent,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretmn, 
and  conductor  of  the  Garden  and  Fonst; 
W.  Eliot,  of  the  Olmsted  firm  of  land- 
scape architecto ;  S.  B.  Parsons,  Snpt  of 
City  Parks,  N.  Y.  City,  and  an  arcWtwt, 
Thos.  Hastings.  On  the  death  of  W.  Blot, 
his  place  was  filled  by  a  son  of  F.  L- 
Olmsted. 

This  committee,  after  some  time,  adTiied 
the  rejection  of  the  plans  on  gronnds  f 
sBsthetics,  and  desire  to  retain  thenatuid 
landscape  intact.  The  report  eepedaUr 
Objected  to  the  glass  houses  having  an; 
prominence,  and  to  the  director's  houM 
being  in  a  decent  place.  While  a  iiofeanicsl 
garden  can  in  some  way  be  a  park,  the 
demands  of  education  must  sometimes 
cause  the  purely  aesthetic  to  give  way  to  ti» 
utilitarian.  If  we  are  to  have  an  ednca- 
tional  establishment  why  bury  it »  Tbe 
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demands  of  a  botanical  garden  for  pur- 
poses of  study  are  not  the  same  as  those  of 
a  pleasure  park.  It  is  significant  that  at 
last  Monday's  meeting  of  the  Board,  Com- 
missioner Stiles,  editor  of  Garden  and 
Forest,  was  alone  in  voting  against  the 
plans.  He  is  reported  as  having  said: 
'*The  whole  plan  is  faulty,  and  I  don't 
propose  to  vote  for  it.  The  plan  ought  to 
have  been  made  by  men  who  know  some- 
thing about  parks."  We  rather  imagine 
that  a  plan  for  a  botanical  garden  should 
be  made  by  men  who  know  something 
about  botanical  gardens. 


The  Tariff  Clianses. 

The  tariff,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  interests  of 
the  gardener,  nurseryman  and  fruit  grower, 
was  discussed  in  the  Senate  on  Wednesday 
last,  and  the  foLowing   changes  made: 

A  new  paragraph  was  inserted,  covering 
pUmts  as  under : 

"  Orchids,  palms,  dracsnas,  crotons,  and 
azaleas,  80  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Tulips, 
hyacinths,  narcissi,  jonquils,  lilies,  lilies  of 
the  valley  and  all  bulbs,  bulbous  roots,  or 
corms,  which  are  cultivated  for  their 
flowers,  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Natural 
flowers  of  all  kinds,  preserved  or  fresh,  suit- 
able for  decorative  purposes,  30  per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 

On  stocks,  seedlings,  etc.,  Mr.  Allison 
for  the  committee  proposed  several  changes, 
making  the  rate  on  stocks,  cuttings,  etc,  of 
Myrobolan  plum  or  Mahaleb  or  Mazzard 
cherrv  50  cents  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
per  1000  plants ;  stocks,  etc.,  of  pear,  apple, 
quince  or  St.  Julie u  plum,  $1  and  15  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  per  1000  plants:  rose 
plants,  2}4  cents  each.  The  paragraph  with 
the  proposed  changes  was  agreed  to,  and 
now  reads: 

340.  Stocks,  cuttings,  or  seedlings  of 
Myrobolan  plum,  Mahaleb  or  Mazzard 
cherry,  three  years  old  or  less,  60  cents  per 
thousand  plants  and  15  i>er  cent,  ad  val- 
orem; stocks,  cuttings,  or  seedlings  of 
pear,  apple,  quince,  and  the  St.  Julien 
plum,  three  years  old  or  less,  and  evergreen 
seedlings,  $1  per  thousand  plants  and  15 
per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  rose  plants,  budded, 
grafted,  or  grown  on  their  own  rootSj  2>^ 
cents  each ;  stocks,  cuttings  and  seedlings 
of  idl  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  decidu- 
ous and  evergreen,  shrubs  and  vines, 
manetti,  multiflora,  and  brier  rose,  and  all 
trees,  shrubs,  plants  and  vines,  commonly 
knoAu  as  nursery  stock,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  25  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

On  onions  Mr.  Vest  moved  to  reduce  the 
rate  from  40  to  tO  cents  a  bushel.'  He  mA^ 
the  Bermuda  onion  came  here  in  the 
Winter  months  and  did  not  come  into  com- 
petition with  the  home  crop  of  onions. 
The  effect,  therefore,  was  to  raise  the  price 
of  this  vegetable,  one  of  the  most  whole 
some  grown,  without  affording  any  pro- 
tection.   The  amendment  was  rejected. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Allison,  the  House 
provision  on  garlic  was  restored  and  the 
rate  changed  to  three-fourths  cent  per 
pound. 

On  peas  Mr.  Allison  proposed  a  com 
mittee  modification,  maiing  the  rate  on 
peas,  green  in  bulk,  etc.,  30  cents  per 
Dushel;  dried  peas,  30  cents;  split  peas, 
40  cents.    Agreed  to. 

On  seeds  Mr.  Hawley  said  he  would 
address  a  few  remarks  to  the  Finance 
Ckimmlttee  against  the  committee  change 
reducing  t*^e  House  rate  on  seeds  not 
speciallv  provided  for  from  40  to  35  per 
cent,  aa  valorem. 

Mr.   Lindsay   pointed  out  that   "blue 
ffrass  seed ''  was  on  the  free  list,  so  that 
New  England  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  35 
per  cent,  on  their  seeds. 
•      The  seed  paragraph  finally  went  over. 

On  potatoes  Mr.  Allison  withdrew  the 
committee  amendment  of  30  cents  per 
bushel,  leaving  the  House  rate  of  35  cents 
per  bushel.    This  was  agreed  to. 

Fruits  and  nuts  were  then  taken  up.  On 
paragraph  No.  361.  Mr.  Allison  proposed 
changes,  including  peaches,  currants, 
qninoes,  cherries  and  plums,  «» ith  green  or 
npe  apples  a  ad  pears  at  25  cents  perbushel, 
and  adding  cranberries  at  35  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  These  were  agreed  to,  and  a  mo- 
tion by  Mr.  Vest  to  make  the  rate  on  fruit 
20  per  cent,  was  rejected. 


The  committee  amendment  to  paragraph 
No.  263,  relating  to  comfits,  preserved 
fruits,  etc.,  was  agreed  to  with  minor  modi- 
fication as  to  the  amount  of  alcohol. 

Paragraph  No.  263.  figs,  etc.,  was  changed 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Allison,  so  that  the  rate 
on  figs,  plums,  prunes  and  prunelles  is  3 
cents  per  pouna;  raisins  and  other  dried 
grapes  3X  cents  per  pound ;  olives  35  cents 
per  gallon.  In  this  paragraph  the  item  of 
Zante  currants,  3  cents  per  pound  occa- 
sioned a  lengthy  discussion.  Mr.  Mills 
(Texas)  maintained  that  these  currants 
came  exclusively  from  the  Island  of  Zante, 
while  the  California  Senators— White  and 
Perkins— insisted  that  these  currants  were 
a  leading  product  of  California.  Mr.  White 
reinforced  his  assertion  by  a  box  of  Zante 
currants  from  California  and  a  currant 
bush  in  bloom. 

On  paragraph  No.  366  orange  peel  or 
lemon  peel,  preserved,  etc ,  and  oocoanut 
meat,  the  committee  rate  was  changed  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Allison  to  2>^  cents  per 
pound,  the  remainder  of  the  paragraph 
being  agreed  to. 

On  almonds  the  rates  were  changed  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Allison  to  3  cents  per  pound 
on  unshelled  almonds  and  6  cents  on  shell- 
ed almonds. 

Filberts  and  walnuts  were  agreed  to  as 
reported ;  also  peanuts  and  nuts  of  all 
kinds  not  specially  provided  for. 

Paragrapn  No.  364  (grapes  in  barrels,  etc.) 
was  amed  to  as  reported,  at  20  cents  per 
cubic  root. 

On  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  grape  fruit 
and  pome  os  the  committee  had  substituted, 
the  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  for  the  House 
rate  of  ^  cent  on  the  fruit  and  30  per  cent. 


Notes  in  the  Strawberry  Patch. 

Michel's  Early  has  come  to  stay. 

Mary  has  done  well,  coming  in  di- 
rectly after  Michel's  Early.  The  plants 
are  very  poor  growers,  making  very 
few  runners,  which,  however,  is  not  al- 
together a  bad  habit. 

Timbrel,  next  to  Mary,  is  fine,  plenty 
of  large  berries  and  first-class  foliage; 
this  win  stay. 

Greenville,  somewhat  after  the  style 
of  Mary  in  fruit  and  vigor,  has  in  pro- 
ductiveness fallen  behind  that  variety 
this  year. 

Marshall  and  Brandy  wine  are  about 
equal  In  time  of  ripening  and  produc- 
tiveness, with  Brandywine  far  in  ad- 
vance in  luxuriance  of  growth,  the 
stout  flower  stem  carrying  the  berries 
well  up  and  out.  The  one  weak  point 
Is  the  poor  shape  of  the  berries;  this 
may  also  be  said  of  Marshall,  for  here 
it  has  many  Immense  deformed  berries; 
which  of  the  two  will  flnh^  best  I  will 
note  later,  both,  at  this  date  (June  17), 
being  laden  with  green  berries. 

Hunn  is  a  very  noticeable,  dark 
green,  solid-leaved  variety,  with  extra 
thick  fruit  stalks,  but  rather  few  large, 
fine  berries.  It  is  much  after  the  style 
of  Jersey  Queen  in  texture  of  foliage, 
appearance  of  fruit  and  season.  The 
fruit,  however,  lacks  the  luscious  qual- 
ity of  the  Queen. 

From  present  notes  my  planting  for 
next  year  will  be  somewhat  in  this 
line:  Michel's  Early.  Mary,  Sharpless, 
Timbrel,  Brandywine  and  Jersey  Queen. 
Gandy  would  make  a  good  substitute 
for  Jersey  Queen  where  the  soil  is  not 
of  the  best.      JAS.  HOLLOWAY,  L.  I. 


Are  You  Renewing. 

To  those  of  our  readers  whose  sub- 
scription has  expired,  or  is  to  expire 
with  the  close  of  this  month,  and  who 
will  send  us  a  prompt  renewal  (adding 
fifteen  cents  to  pay  for  packing  and  de- 
livery), we  will  at  once  forward  one 
canna,.  well  established,  their  choice  of 
either  Austria  or  Italia,  the  two  great 
novelties  of  the  season.  This  is  an 
offer  without  parallel,  but  which,  if  de- 
sired, must  be  applied  for  at  once. 


A  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  S.  Henshaw 
has  been  received  at  this  oflice.  That 
gentleman  is  at  present  in  Europe  and 
will  not  be  back  for  some  few  weeks. 
The  letter  will  be  held  until  his  return. 


RUDERS'  ions  UD  OOHURS. 


This  space  U  devoted  to  sbort  netee  of  experi- 
ence and  obaerratlon,  Irat  not  necesearlly  reflect- 
ing oar  own  opinlona.  Ton,  reader,  are  trying 
new  yarletlee,  new  Implements,  new  methoda.  Let 
na  have  yoir  verdict— ahort,  pointedly.  Poealbly 
yon  may  wish  to  comment  on  atatemenia  found  In 
thla  or  prevlona  taenea  or  to  offer  saggeatlons ;  letna 
hear  what  yon  have  to  say.    In  the  mnltltnde  of 


coonael  there  la  wlidom  i 


1  aafety.    Write  na  often. 


Fruit  DrylnsT*— Please  can  some  other 
readers  give  directions  for  home  dry- 
ing of  fruits?  Four  or  five  years  ago 
there  was  advertised  a  dryer  for 
kitchen  use,  but  I  do  not  see  it  now. 
Can  any  one  assist  me?— MRS.  A.  O. 
GRANGER,  Ga. 

Information   Given  and  Wanted..^ 

Tour  inquirer  for  Alpine  strawberry 
plants  can  get  them  of  J.  J.  H.  Gregory 
&  Son,  Marblehead,  Mass.  Your  Phil- 
adelphia "Subscriber"  can  get  peat  in 
any  quantity  from  W.  W.  Rawson  & 
Co.,  34  South  Market  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  I,  In  turn,  would  like  to  know 
where  to  get  some  American  cowslip 
plants  (Dodecatheon  Meadla).— C.  S. 
DOGGETT,  Mass. 

Canna  Irldlllora_WilI  some  one 
kindly  Inform  me  through  your  col- 
umns where  I  can  obtain  this  plant?— > 
SID.  J.  YANCEi. 

To  Keep  'Water  Fresh  In  Fountain. 

—Is  there  anything  to  put  in  basin  of 
a  fountain  to  keep  water  from  turning 
green  and  becoming  stagnant  when 
the  flow  Is  not  continuous?  Basin,  20 
feet  diameter  and  feed  pipe  %  inch; 
overflow,  1%  inch;  depth  of  basin,  80 
inches.— J.  L.  HART,  Iowa. 

Ants  on  liawns.— The  lawn  at  my 
lake  cottage  is  being  destroyed  by  ants 
this  summer;  have  tried  slugshot  and 
red  pepper,  but  without  effect.  Is  there 
any  way  to  get  rid  of  the  pests?— T.  C. 
LUND,  Wis. 

An  Amatenr  and  His  Berries. — Hav- 
ing read  with  much  Interest  American 
Gardening  for  the  past  year,  I  would 
like  to  give  my  experience,  as  an  ama- 
teur, in  raising  strawberries.  On  the 
8th  day  of  last  July  I  got  twenty-five 
plants  (Belmont)  from  a  friend  and 
planted  them  in  a  piece  of  land  I  Just 
turned  from  sod,  which  I  have  since 
found  is  a  mistake;  but  I  had  to  do 
that  or  nothing.  I  carefully  watched 
the  plants,  and  as  they  made  runners  I 
spread  them  out  until  I  got  two  plats 
of  about  twenty  feet  long  and  four  feet 
wide  with  a  walk  between  them.  I 
kept  all  weeds  down,  cultivated  every 
week,  kept  well  watered  and  in  fact 
watched  them  as  a  father  would  his 
children.  In  the  fall  I  gave  a  good  coat 
of  stable  manure,  then  a  coat  of  leaves 
from  the  forest  and  on  top  of  that 
placed  some  spruce  boughs  and  waited 
patiently  for  spring.  As  soon  as  the 
frost  had  left  the  ground  I  gradually 
uncovered  the  plants.  I  don't  believe 
they  froze  all  winter,  as  the  leaves 
were  green  when  I  uncovered  them.  I 
have  kept  the  weeds  pulled  out  this 
spring,  and  to-day  (June  13)  I  picked 
my  first  quart  of  berries,  and  such 
beauties — from  1  to  1%  Inches  in  diam- 
eter—and the  vines  are  fairly  loaded! 
I  did  not  know  the  first  thing  about 
strawberries  except  what  I  learned 
from  American  Gardening.  This  sum- 
mer I  ventured  to  do  a  little  experi- 
menting. I  got  a  few  plants  of  James 
Vlck  and  Colonel  Cheeney  and  intend 
to  keep  all  runners  olf  a  bed  and  see 
results.  How  long  should  I  fruit  the 
old  bed?  [Three  or  four  years.— Ed.] 
Am  much  interested  in  gardening; 
have  not  much  time,  as  I  leave  home  at 
6:16  A.  M.  and  return  at  6:45  P.  M..  so 
I  have  to  work  early  and  late;  but  I 
am  amply  repaid  for  my  labor;  have 
gained  ten  pounds  this  last  year  on 
working  in  the  garden.— R.  C.  P..  Dor- 
chester, Mass. 
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For  Present  Sowings 

TURNIP  SEED.    We  have  all  the 
best  varieties. 

CUCUMBER  SEED   FOR  PICKLES. 
Our  STOCKS  are  the  Finest. 

The  first  Consignment  of  our 
SURE    CROP,    MuehrooM    Spawn, 
Just  arrived. 

Qvality!  BETTER!!  thaa  ever!!! 

D«0oriptlT«  CAUloffan  Pr««,  by  nudL 

WEEBEB  I  DM,  ^  gSSSSf  "^ 

114  Chmmhm  St.,  NSW  YORK. 


MMitloii  Amtrloan  Oardenins  whtii  jou  wrlU. 


CELERY  PLANTS 

We  are  growing  celeir  plants  by  the  million  on 
ground  gpecUlly  adapted.  The  roots  are  long  and 
heayy.  White  Flame,  Oelden  8.  B.,  Giant 
PaacaJt  and  all  Kmolar  sorts.  Evenly  sorted  and 
safely  packed  at  fl725  per  1000 ;  5,000,  $5.00. 

KIRKWOOD  CELERY  CO.,  KIrkwood,  Ohio. 

Meollon  Amerloaii  GardoQiiit  wlieo  you  write. 


UT  US  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  YOUR., 


^^Celeni  am  eatliage  Flams. 

Celery— Olant  Pascal, White  Plume,  New  Rose. and 
other  vara..  Uc.  per  100;  11  per  1000;  •a.fiO  per  10,000 

Oabkage— Saccesslnn.  Flat  Dutch.  Drumhead,  and 
other  vars.,  25c.  per  100;  |1  per  1000;  19.50  per  10,000. 

|3F*F6r  prices  on  large  quantities,  please  apply  to 
R.  VmCENT,  Jl.  *  SON,  Wklto  Martli,  Md. 

MeotSoB  Amerloaa  Gardenias  when  yoa  wi1t«- 

Fresh  Imported  wel 
leaved  plants  of 

CATTLEYA 
TRIAN>E 

at  $16  per  doa  or  $100 
per  hundred. 

All   other   Cattleyas 

at  reasonable 

prices. 

Lager  I  Hiimll, 

Orehid  Growers  and 
Importers, 

SUMMIT,  N.  J. 

Mention  American  Qaraenlng  wlien  you  wtHs. 

OfTar  No.  80. 
FOR  ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION 

200  CELERY  PLANTS 


AB  FOLLOWS: 

50  Plants 
White  Plume. 

50  Plants 
New  Rose. 

50  Plants 
Golden  Self- 
Blanohlng. 

50  Plants 
Giant  Pasoal. 


This  offer  is  from 
a  first -class,  re- 
liable grower,  and 
will  be  mailed, 
postpaid,  for  one 
new  subscription 
to  AMKBiGAif  Gar- 
DKNiNG.  Orders 
for  celery  plants 
will  be  filled  from 
now  until  August 
15th. 
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PRIVATE    GARDENERS. 

Appointments  and  Doings. 

OAFdeaen  and  others  knowing  of  recent 
mppolntmenta  and  morlnga  are  reqaeeted  to 
forward  partiealare  of  the  game  tor pubUea- 
tion  in  this  column.    No  cltarge  is  made. 

A.  Robbie,  formerly  foreman  at 
Rock  wood,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  gar- 
dens and  grounds  of  C.  E.  Macy,  Esq., 
bing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

James  Downing,  formerly  of  Dan- 
ville, Pa.  (where  he  was  for  eleven 
years),  is  now  in  town  seeking  another 
engagement. 

Meetings. 

Friday,  July  9.— Monmeath  Co.,  N.  J.  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  Oceanic. 

Saturday,  July  8.— Lenox,  Ifass.  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  Bostoa, 
prize  exhibition. 

New  York. 

The  exhibition  of  the  New  York  Gar- 
deners* Society,  which  was  held  on  Sat- 
urday last  in  the  Aldermanlc  Cham- 
ber, City  Hall,  was  a  remarkable  one. 
Great  credit  is  due  the  members  that 
they  carried  their  scheme  to  so  suc- 
cessful an  issue,  giving  a  first-rate  free 
show,  and  further,  that  at  the  close  the 
exhibits  were  distributed  among  the  in- 
mates of  the  charity  hospitals  of 
Greater  New  York.  Our  congratula- 
tions to  the  society  as  a  whole  and  to 
all  the  exhibitors  individually. 

Mayor  Strong,  after  viewing  the  ex- 
hibits, spoke  of  the  pleasure  such  a 
beautiful  display  had  afforded  him.  He 
hoped  the  show  would  be  an  annual 
and  suggested  that  the  lower  corridor 
of  the  City  Hall  be  utilized  for  the  ^^r- 
pose  next  year.  He  doubted  whether 
the  Aldermanlc  Chamber  had  ever  be- 
fore had  an  exhibition  of  as  many 
beautiful  things  and  commended  the 
spirit  which  prompted  the  gardeners  to 
make  the  display  and  to  distribute  the 
flowers  among  the  charity  hospitals  of 
Greater  New  York  for  the  delectation 
of  those  prevented  by  sickness  from 
enjoying  the  beauty  and  freshness  of 
flowers  in  the  open  air  at  this  season. 
He  thanked  the  gardeners  for  having 
given  him  an  invitation  to  be  present. 

President  Shore,  of  the  Gardeners' 
Society,  told  of  the  effort  put  forth  by 
the  members  at  this  busy  time  to  make 
such  an  exhibition;  that  the  gardeners 
were  generous-hearted,  and,  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  sick,  had  decided  on  the 
disposal  of  the  flowers  in  the  manner 
stated  by  the  Mayor,  whom  he  thanked 
for  the  privilege  of  the  Aldermanlc 
Chamber  wherein  to  make  the  display. 
He  characterized  the  Mayor  as  a  man 
of  refinement,  one  who  had  the  inter- 
est of  the  people  of  New  York  at  heart. 
This  was  exemplified  in  the  ready  man- 
ner in  which  his  Honor  had  sent  his 
representative  to  confer  with  the  gar- 
deners regarding  the  planting  of  the 
streets  with  trees;  and  the  enthusiasm 
he  had  shown  in  the  present  exhibi- 
tion. 

Secretary  Hunter  also  thanked  the 
Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen  and 
stated  that  the  suggestion  to  have  a 
larger  display  next  year  would  be  acted 
upon.  He  hoped  to  see  the  public  de- 
partments of  New  York  City,  so  far  as 
they  related  to  horticulture,  in  the 
hands  of  practical  men.  He  believed 
the  gardeners  had  advanced  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  elevating  horticulture 
in  New  York  City,  a  fact  which  was 
extremely  gratifying. 

Park  Commissioner  William  A.  Stiles 
being  called  on,  said:  "I  am  not  used 
to  public  speaking,  but  I  think  the  man 
would  be  dull  Indeed  If  he  could  not 
find  a  few  words  to  express  the  grati- 
fication that  this  exhibition  must  give 
to  the  spectators  here.  I  have  been  at 
a  great  many  shows  in  New  York  City, 
in  Madison  Square  Garden  and  other 
places,  where  all  the  commercial  flor- 
ists and  the  private  gardeners  had 
combined  to  give  the  exhibitions,  and 
I  have  seen  many  a  one  at  which  flfty 


cents  and  a  dollar  was  charged  for  ad- 
mission which  did  not  have  nearly  u 
fine  a  display  of  flowers  as  is  here  this 
afternoon.  The  range  of  character  and 
quality  is  extensive;  commencing  with 
the  old-fashioned  Peeonias,  Iris  and 
Sweet  Williams  and  coming  all  through 
the  importations  from  Europe  and 
Japan  to  the  most  recent  creations  of 
those  that  belong  to  your  society,  ai, 
for  example,  the  new  Roses  of  Mr. 
Manda.  I  think  this  is  a  remarkable 
exhibition  of  flowers;  It  does  credit- 
inflnite  credit— to  the  skill  of  the  gar- 
deners who  have  brought  these  attrac- 
tions; and  what,  to  my  mind.  Is  much 
better,  it  does  credit  to  their  hearti. 
that  at  this  busy  season  they  hare 
taken  so  much  time,  without  compen- 
sation or  reward,  to  bring  these  beau- 
tiful things  here  for  the  people  who  will 
appreciate  them  most."  The  speaker 
closed  by  commending  the  noble  use  to 
which  the  flowers  were  to  be  put. 

Owing  to  the  vastness  of  the  display 
we  are  not  able  to  do  more  than  sum- 
marize it  in  the  following  remarks: 

The  Boaes. 

Roees  were  shown  in  profusion, 
the  date  and  the  season  having  made 
it  possible  to  get  together  a  very  rep- 
resentative display  from  the  gardens. 
The  general  absence  of  flowers  which 
had  been  grrown  under  glass  was  a 
noticeable  and  worthy  feature  of  the 
whole  display. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harvey,  gardener  to  Obert 
Park.  Esq.,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  to  whom  the 
Kennedy  Silver  Cup  was  awarded,  had 
in  his  display  of  H.  P.'s  as  many  as 
thirty-five  varieties,  represented  by  a 
ground  lot  of  several  hundred  blooms, 
winning  in  a  very  close  competition 
with  John  Ash,  gardener  to  Miss  E.  J. 
Clark,  Pomfret  Centre,  Conn.  This  ex- 
hibition had  700  blooms  in  forty -eight 
varieties.  The  award  was  made  to  the 
smaller  collection  on  points  of  fresh- 
ness and  color;  however,  the  second 
collection  was  of  such  merit  as  to  be 
awarded  a  special  prize.  The  best 
blooms  shown  by  Mr.  Harvey  were 
Captain  Hayward,  Mme.  Gabriel  Lui- 
zet,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Mabel  Morrison  and  Gen- 
eral Jacqueminot.  Mr.  Ash  was  strong 
In  Louis  van  Houtte,  Marchioness  of 
Lome,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Mavoumeen, 
Gustav  Pigneau  and  Moser,  a  grand 
dark  rose;  Captain  Hayward,  Alpbonse 
Soupert  and  Dr.  Andr4. 

The  largest  number  of  exhibition  va- 
rieties of  rose  came  from  P.  Boulon. 
who  had  sixty  represented.  Mr.  A. 
Grierson,  gardener  to  Hicks-Arnold, 
Esq.,  Rye,  N.  £".,  made  a  marvelous 
representative  display  of  Roses,  era- 
bracing  all  sections,  in  which  as  many 
as  145  distinct  varieties  were  noticed. 
Teas  and  hybrid  briars  were  specially 
good.  Some  of  the  best  blooms 
shown  were  Xavler  Olibo,  Gloire  Lyon- 
naise.  Marchioness  of  Londonderry 
(new).  Carmine  Pillar  and  Bardou  Job. 
These  two  latter  varieties  are  what  are 
known  as  decorative,  the  first  named  is 
clear  carmine,  single  and  flowers  In 
clusters,  the  Individual  blooms  being 
about  four  Inches  in  diameter.  Bardou 
Job  created  quite  a  sensation:  this  is  a 
H.  P.  practically  a  single,  that  is,  it  has 
but  two  series  of  petals:  the  coloring 
defles  description  In  its  flery  intensity 
of  glowing  crimson,  added  to  this  are 
its  regularity  of  outline  and  the  touch 
of  golden  yellow  given  by  its  anthers 
and  stigma. 

Another  attractive  Rose,  which  fully 
merits  the  high  praise  already  be- 
stowed upon  it,  Is  Jubilee,  which  for 
color,  is  one  of  the  very  finest  dark 
Roses  ever  raised.  An  interesting  fea- 
ture of  new  Roses  was  seen  in  the 
Wichuralana  hybrids  of  W.  A  Bianda. 
South  Orange,  N.  J.,  some  of  which  are 
evergreen;  this  year's  novelties  in  thi» 
section  are  in  some  features  superior 
to  what  have  already  appeared.  Other 
leading  exhibitors  of  Roses  were  G. 
Aitken  and  H.  Kettle  and  A  Taatfe. 

The  Herbaoeons  Plants. 

The  sight  of  so  many  herbaceoua 
plants  amply  proves  that  their  cultlva- 
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tion  is  not  by  any  means  so  neerlected 
now  as  It  was  up  to  within  a  very 
short  time  agro;  It  also  proves  that  an 
awalcening  of  interest  only  was  needed, 
and  that  the  old-fashioned  borders 
were  not  obliterated;  the  revival  of  in- 
terest in  herbaceous  stock  augurs  well 
for  a  growing  love  and  interest  in  gar- 
den and  plant  craft. 

The  largest  contribution  in  this  sec- 
tion was  John  Lewis  Childs,  who  had 
over  fifty  species  Lilium  Krameri,  and 
L.  Parryi  were  well  shown,  but  to  the 
visitors  the  centre  of  attraction  was  the 
mosquito  catcher,  Vincetoxicum  acum- 
inatum. Mr.  W.  A.  Manda  had  a  very 
interesting  lot.  including  several  Scotch 
Pinks,  Scablosa  caucasica  and  the  Edel- 
weiss, Mr.  A.  Grierson  showed  a  col- 
lection including  Ixias,  Calochortus, 
English,  Spanish  and  Siberian  Irises 
and  Campanula  persicifolia  in  variety. 

A  display  of  rare  beauty  and  quality 
was  that  of  Mr.  A.  Herrlngton,  gar- 
dener to  H.  McK.  Twombly.  Madison, 
N.  J.  Chief  of  all  was  Hemerocallis 
aurantlaca  major  (illustrated  in  Amer- 
ican Gardening  for  March  13  last,  page 
179).  The  large  size  of  the  flower,  the 
gorgeous  Indian  yellow  color  and  Its 
profusion  of  bloom  commend  this  to  fa- 
vorable notice.  Here  were  also  seen 
Armeria  cephalotes  (Thrift),  Lychnis 
Haageava,  with  very  large  flowers; 
Stenactis  speciosa,  native  of  Califor- 
nia. 

From  the  Osborne  estate  (Q.  B.  Wln- 
Blade,  gardener)  19  genera  were  repre- 
sented. Sweet  Williams,  Campanulas 
and  Aquilegias  were  the  strongest  feat- 
ures. The  flrst-named  were  of  excel- 
lent quality  and  great  in  variety.  This 
exhibitor  also  made  a  flne  showing  of 
thirteen  varieties  of  Zonal  Pelargoni- 
ums. The  Shore  prize  was  awarded 
here. 

Campanula  media,  in  great  variety 
and  Stock,  both  showing  excellent  cul-' 
tivation,  were  grandly  shown  by  Mr. 
W.  Anderson,  gardener  to  J.  M.  Con- 
stable, Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.  Delphiniums 
formed  the  leading  feature  of  the  dis- 
play made  by  A.  Wengerter,  gardener 
to  E.  W.  Bliss,  Bay  Ridge,  N.  Y.  He 
also  showed  a  basket  in  blue  and  yel- 
low, made  up  of  Delphiniums  and  Al- 
lamanda  Schotti.  A  few  sprays  of  or- 
chids had  been  added,  but  their  effect 
was  overpowered  by  the  intensity  of 
the  blue  Delphiniums. 

President  John  Shore,  gardener  to  W. 
H.  Macy,  Harrison,  N.  Y.,  made  an  ex- 
cellent showing,  the  most  striking  feat- 
ures in  the  display  being  Artemesia 
Haageana,  a  superb  hardy  white  pink 
Her  Majesty;  large,  fragrant  and  very 
full:  Cornflowers  and  Sweet  Peas. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Brill,  gardener  to  Miss  M. 

B.  Monahan,  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  showed 
some  Oriental  Poppies  and  a  collection 
of  early  flowering  Cosmos,  which  were 
remarkably  flne. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Marshall,  gardener  to  J.  B. 
Dutcher,  Esq.,  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  sent  a 
mixed  collection  embracing  named 
Pansies,  several  varieties  of  ornamen- 
tal-follaged  Begonias,  Roses  and  other 
plants. 

Mr.  J.  Klrby,  gardener  to  S.  D. 
Ripley,  Hempsted,  L.  I.,  had  as  his 
chief  features  Gaillardias  and  Coreop- 
sis. 

Orehids  and  Plants. 

The  most  noticeable  object  here 
and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  in  the 
whole  display  was  a  granu  plant  of 
Cattleya  guttata  from  G.  W.  Bramhall, 
Esq.,  Orange,  N.  J.  This  bore  two 
enormous  spikes  of  27  and  16  blooms 
each;  the  form  is  a  good  one,  very  well 
colored. 

Mr.  A.  Herrlngton  sent  a  va^e  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum.  Mr.  F.  Man- 
gold, gardener  to  Miss  Helen  Golild, 
had  a  spike  of  Renanthera  coccinea, 
very  finely  colored,  several  pitchers  of 
Nepenthes  and  hybrid  Cypripediums. 
Mr.  A.  Welsing,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Er- 
hardt,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  had  leaves  of 
fancy  Caladlums.  Cattleya  Gaskelliana, 

C.  Mossise  Cypripediums  and  flne  An- 
thurlums  in  variety,  Including  A.  An- 
areanum;  also  a  hybrid  Ageratum  of 
his  own  and  an  unnamed  Solanum. 


Messrs.  Siebrecht  &  Son  had  a  gen- 
eral collection  of  cut  flowers.  Including 
both  hardy  and  exotic.  Mr.  P.  RelUy, 
gardener  to  W.  E.  Brown,  Flatbush, 
N.  Y.,  had  Stephanotis  and  Goniphle- 
bium  appendiculatum. 

Fralts  and  Vegetables. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  were  not 
numerous,  but  what  was  lacking  in 
quantity  was  more  than  balanced  in 
quality.  The  principal  exhibitor  was 
Mr.  A.  TaafiCe,  who  had  Victoria  Spin- 
ach, Large  Summer,  Grolden  Queen  and 
Grand  Rapids  lettuces;  of  Peas,  Duke 
of  York,  Alpha  and  Extra  Early  Mar- 
ket, the  flrst-named  oeing  specially 
flne;  also  potatoes  and  White  Spine  cu- 
cumbers. Strawberries  from  this  ex- 
hibitor were  of  flrst-class  quality, 
Sharpless  especially  so. 

Mr.  Wengerter  showed  White  Spine 
and  Telegraph  cucumbers  in  flne  form; 
also  early  Market  Peas,  Lorillard  to- 
matoes. Best  on  Market  lettuce  and 
some  very  flne  spring  onions.  Gandy 
strawberry  was  well  shown  here. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Greer,  Hackettstown,  N.  J., 
was  an  exhibitor  of  berries  in  Michel's 
Early,  Sharpless  and  Marshall.  These, 
while  not  the  equals  of  others  shown  as 
regards  size  and  color,  were  superior 
to  all  in  flavor.  They  are  grown  at  a 
comparatively  high  elevation  on  a  hill- 
side. Trophy  and  Essex  hybrid  to- 
matoes were  well  shown  here. 

The  only  exhibit  of  grapes  (Europe- 
an) came  from  Mr.  W.  Scott,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  T.  C.  Eastman,  Tarrytown,  N. 
Y.  This  was  a  bunch  each  of  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh. 

Mr.  F.  Boulon,  Sea  Cliff,  N.  Y.,  had 
an  interesting  display  of  fruit,  includ- 
ing Mary  strawberry,  flne  Blgarreau 
cherries.  Crown  Bob  gooseberries  (with 
a  fruiting  branch),  a  branch  of  a  cor- 
don-trained currant,  heavily  laden  with 
fruit,  and  lastly  a  dish  of  the  Alpine 
strawbeiTy.  Everbearing. 
Florists'  laowers. 

A  new  white  Carnation,  Greater 
New  York,  of  decided  merit,  was  sent  | 
by  Mr.  H.  A.  Molatsch,  Bay  Ridge,  N. 
Y.  Mr.  C.  H.  Allen,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y., 
had  a  magrniflcent  display  of  Scott  car- 
nation. Mr.  Wengerter  sent  a  collec- 
tion of  several  varieties  of  carnations. 

THE  AWARDS. 

The  following  is  the  official  list  of 
awards: 

Roses.— To  A.  Grierson,  Certificate  of 
Merit  for  display  of  Moss  Roses  and 
Special  Prize  and  Certificate  of  Merit  for 
display;  Certificate  of  Merit  for  collection 
of  Tea  Roses. 

To  John  Ash,  Special  Prize  and  Certifi- 
cate of  Merit  for  display  of  Roses;  Spe- 
cial Prize  and  Certificate  of  Merit  for 
vase  of  Jacqueminot  Roses;  Certificate  of 
Merit  for  best  60  H.  P.  Roses  In  10  va- 
rieties. 

To  H.  Kettle,  Special  Prize  and  Certifi- 
cate of  Merit  for  collection  of  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses.  Certificate  of  Merit  for 
display  of  Roses  to  Ferd.  Boulon.  Certi- 
ficate of  Merit  for  display  of  Hybrid  Per- 
petual Roses  to  Peter  Duff.  Certificate 
of  Merit  for  vase  of  Jacqueminot  Roses 
to  Robert  Marks.  Certificate  of  Merit 
for  display  of  Roses  to  John  G.  Aitken. 
Kennedy  Sliver  Cup  for  display  of  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses  to  William  H.  Harvey. 
Certificate  of  Merit  for  50  Hybrid  Per- 
petual  Roses  to  John  M.  Hunter.  Special 
Prize  and  Certificate  of  Merit  for  display 
of  Tea  Roses:  also  Special  Prize  and  Cer- 
tificate of  Merit  for  display  of  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses  to  Andrew  TaafPe.  Cer- 
tificate of  Merit  for  collection  of  New 
Roses  (Wlchuralana  hybrids)  to  W.  A. 
Manda. 

Herbaceous  Floiprers.— Certificates  of 
Merit  for  display  of  Herbaceous  Flowers 
to  A.  Herrington  and  to  John  G.  Aitken. 
Certificates  of  Merit  for  collection  of 
Herbaceous  Flowers  and  for  collection  of 
Iris  to  Andrew  Grierson.  Shore  Prize  for 
collection  of  Herbaceous  Flowers  to  G. 
B.  Winslade.  Certificate  of  Merit  for  col- 
lection of  Herbaceous  Flowers  to  W.  A. 
Manda.  Special  Prize  and  Certificate  of 
Merit  for  collection  of  Herbaceous  Flow- 
ers to  John  Lewis  Childs.  Certificate  of 
Merit  for  display  of  Paeonias  to  F.  R. 
Piorkovsky.  Certificates  of  Merit  to  W. 
A.  Manda  for  collection  of  Japanese  Tree 
Paeonias  and  for  display  of  single  and 
double  flowers  of  DIanthus  plumarius. 

MIscellaneoas  Cat  Flovrers,  Etc.— 
Certificates  of  Merit  for  display  of  Petu- 
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i  It  is  a  purely  v^;etable 

preparation  that  corrects  all 
I  derangements  of  the   Liver 
and   Kidneys   and  works  a 
permanent  cure  for 

BRIGHT'S  DISEASE 
URINARY  TROUBLES 
QENERAL  DEBILITY 
FEMALE  COMPLAINTS 
AND  MALARIA. 
In  order  that  it  may  be  handy 
for  you  we  have  placed  it  on 
sale   in    vour    nearest  store 
Beware  of  sabstitutes.    There 
IB  nothing  so  good  as  War- 
ner's Safe  Cure. 


...THE  COMPLETE... 

BOOK  CHTIIL06DL 

We  have  just  issued  the  most  Select  and 
Complete  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Horticul« 
tural  and  Allied  Subjects,  ever  published. 
The  catalogues  of  the  various  book  pub- 
lishers of  this  country  as  well  as  of  Europe, 
have  been  carefully  gone  through,  and  such 
works  taken  therefrom  as  were  considered 
suitable  for  our  patrons. 

This  catalogue  contains  96  pages,  and 
embraces 

...BOOKS  ,^ 

The    Lover  of    Plants  and 

Flowers 
The  Fruit  Grower 
The  Nurseryman 
The  Private  Gardener 
The  Market  Gardener 
The  Seedsman 
The  Farmer 
The  Poultry  Keeper 
The  Student  of  Botany,  En- 
tomology and  Ornithology 
•Bd  the  Student  of  Nature  in  general,  In  fact 

BOOKS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

interested  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
rural  economy. 

A  select  clubbing  list  of  periodicals,  home 
and  foreign,  is  also  furnished,  througli  which 
a  considerable  saving  may  be  effected  in 
their  purchase. 

This  handy  catalogue  will  be  sent  on 
application,  accompanied  by  a  two-cent 
stamp.    Address 

L  T.  DEU  URE  PTQ.  MD  PUB.  CO.  Ltd. 

P.  O.  Boa  1607,  New  York. 
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nlas  and  Phlox  Drummondl  to  Andrew 
TaafTe;  for  display  of  Zonal  Geraniums, 
Charles  Webber;  for  display  of  Garden 
Flowers,  A.  T.  Brill;  for  collection  of  Old- 
fashioned  Flowers,  James  Klrby;  for 
Flowering  and  Ornamental  Begonias, 
George  w.  Barton;  for  collection  of  Ge- 
raniums, G.  B.  Winslade;  for  display  of 
Roses  and  Carnations,  Owen  G.  Owens; 
for  collection  of  Novelties,  W.  A.  Manda; 
for  display  of  greenhouse  and  garden 
flowers,  A.  L.  Marshall;  for  collection  of 
Old-fashioned  Garden  Flowers,  John 
Shore;  for  display  of  greenhouse  and  gar- 
den flowers,  Ferd.  Mangold;  for  display  of 
Cut  Flowers,  James  McKenzie;  for  dis- 
play of  Tropaeolum,  Peter  DufC;  for  dis- 
play of  Cut  Flowers,  Samuel  Leuba;  for 
floral  designs,  A.  J.  Wengerter;  for  dis- 
play of  Cannas,  A.  Welsing;  for  New 
Ageratum  Mexicanum  crispum,  A.  Wel- 
sing; for  new  Canna,  "John  M.  Hxmter," 
John  M.  Hunter;  to  W.  Scott  for  collec- 
tion of  Ferns;  for  display  of  Cut  Flow- 
ers, William  Anderson;  for  display  of  Cut 
Flowers,  William  Cowan;  for  display  of 
Gloxinias,  William  Scott;  for  Specimen 
Orchid,  Cattleya  guttata^,  Richard  Scherry; 
for  vase  of  William  Scott  Carnations, 
Charles  H.  Allen;  for  display  of  Carna- 
tions, A.  J.  Wengerter;  for  new  white 
Carnation,  Greater  New  York,  to  H.  A. 
Molatsch,  and  certificate  for  general  dis- 
play of  Carnations;  William  Brown,  for 
collection  of  Orchids;  to  A.  Herrington, 
for  vase  of  Orchids;  Special  Prize  and 
Certificate  of  Merit  for  display  of  green- 
house flowers  and  foliage,  William  Brown, 
Esq.  Honorable  Mention  to  Henry  A. 
Sieorecht  &  Son  for  collection  of  Cut 
Flowers.  Honorable  Mention  to  Pitcher 
&  Manda,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  for  collec- 
tion of  Herbaceous  Flowers. 

Vearetables.— Special  Prize  and  Certi- 
ficate of  Merit  to  John  C.  Greer  for  dish 
of  Tomatoes.  Certificates  of  Merit  to  A. 
Taafe  for  collection  of  vegetables;  to  A. 
J.  Wengerter  for  display  of  vegetables; 
to  Henry  Cotterell  for  display  of  vegeta- 
bles; to  William  Bartholomae  for  Potatoes 
and  Tomatoes. 

Fruits.— Certificates  of  Merit  to  F. 
Boulon  for  dish  of  Cherries  and  a  certifi- 
cate for  general  display  of  fruits,  includ- 
ing Strawberries,  Currants  and  Goose- 
berries; two  certificates  to  J.  C.  Greer 
for  Strawberries. 

Special  Prize  and  Certificate  of  Merit 
to  A.  J.  Wengerter  for  dish  of  Straw- 
berries. 

Certificate  of  Merit  to  William  Scott  for 
Strawberries. 

The  Dutcher  Prize  to  A.  L.  Marshall  for 
best  dish  of  Strawberries. 

Certificate  of  Merit  to  A.  TaafCe  for 
dish  of  Strawberries. 

Special  prize  and  Certificate  of  Merit 
to  William  Scott  for  Grapes. 

Gardeners'  Society's  Silver  Cup  to  A. 
Grierson  for  securing  the  largest  number 
of  certificates. 

New  York  Gardeners'  Silver  Cup  to  A. 
TaafTe  for  best  horticultural  exhloit. 
BuiinesA  and  Social  Meeting. 

After  the  close  of  their  exhibition 
on  Saturday  last  the  New  York  Giar- 
deners'  Society  held  a  meeting  (social 
and  businees)  in  the  "Potting  shed,"  on 
Centre  Street.  In  view  of  the  great 
success  that  had  attended  their  recent 
show,  it  was  decided  that  an  effort  be 
made  to  hold  a  chrysanthemum  exhi- 
bition in  the  fall,  and  looking  toward 
its  accomplishment  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  committees 
from  the  surrounding  gardeners'  so- 
cieties on  the  subject.  Mr.  Withers,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Institute  (hor- 
ticultural section)  made  a  proposition 
whereby  the  society  could  secure,  free 
of  rental,  the  use  of  the  Concert  Hall 
In  Madison  Square  Garden,  from  Oc- 
tober 24  to  November  3,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  a  show.  The  offer  was 
held  over  for  consideration  of  the  Joint 
committees. 

Future  meetings  of  the  society  will 
be  postponed  until  September,  at  which 
time  a  dinner  will  be  given,  in  con- 
nection with  which  a  committee  of  ar- 
rangements was  appointed.  At  the  close 
of  the  business  meeting  the  gardeners 
spent  a  social  hour  and  seemed  highly 
elated  over  the  success  of  their  under- 
taking in  the  City  Hall. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Saturday,  June  12,  was  to  have  been 
Pseonia  day  with  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  but  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season  these  prizes  were 
postponed  for  one  week.  Two  collec- 
tions of  p»onias  were,  however,  shown, 
one  by  T.  C.  Thurlow  and  one  by  Geo. 


HoUis.  In  addition  to  these  a  large  col- 
lection of  flowers  nearly  filled  the  lower 
hall.  The  three  prizes  for  fox-gloves 
were  awarded  to  Kenneth  Flnlayson, 
W.  N.  Craig  and  John  L.  Gardner,  re- 
spectively. James  Comley  made  a  large 
exhibit  of  rhododendrons,  azaleas  and 
other  hardy  shrubs.  Thomas  W.  Dee 
showed  some  late  flowering  tulips  and 
W.  N.  Craig  made  a  good  display  of 
carnations. 

The  Garden  Committee  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society  vis- 
ited the  Hayes  estate  at  Lexington 
(James  Comley,  gardener)  on  June  16. 


Oceanic*  N.  J. 

The  second  June  meeting  of  the  Mon- 
mouth County  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  at  Oceanic  on  Friday,  the  18th 
inst.  The  interest  manifested  in  the 
public  exhibition,  to  be  held  in  Red 
Bank,  on  September  1  and  2,  is  prob- 
ably responsible  for  the  large  attend- 
ance at  every  meeting.  If  there  is  one 
thing  above  all  others  that  the  private 
gardeners  of  Monmouth  County  are  de- 
termined upon  it  is  to  make  this,  their 
first  exhibition,  a  success  if,  by  any 
efforts  of  theirs  this  result  can  be  at- 
tained. The  contributions  already  re- 
ceived surpass  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  offering 
prizes  of  sufficient  attractiveness  as  to 
provoke  spirited  competition. 

A  novelty  in  the  carnation  line  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Hugh  Birch,  of 
Oceanic.  The  plant,  instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary two,  has  four  leaves  at  every 
joint,  thereby  doubling  the  amount  of 
foliage.  Mr.  Birch  has  called  it  "Quad- 
rifolia."  The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
at  Oceanic  on  July  2  at  8  P.  M. 


Annandale  Rose  Show. 

The  tenth  annual  rose  show  was  opened 
at  Annandale,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday,  June 
16«  and  was  a  pronounced  success.  The 
attendance  was  excellent,  and  the  exhibits 
were  more  numerous  and  better  than  on 
any  previous  occasion.  The  feature  of  the 
show  was  a  splendid  table  of  orchids,  and 
a  group  of  crotons  and  other  greenhouse 
plants  from  the  Dinsmore  Estate  (Mr. 
Thomas  Emerson,  gardener).  The  ama- 
teur exhibition  was,  as  usaal,  very  varied 
and  very  interesting.  A  wreath  of  crim- 
son clover  (Trifolinm  incamatum)  was 
unique  and  showy.  Twelve  fine  ffloxinias 
were  shown  by  Archibald  Rogers,  Esq  .  (Mr. 
James  Horrocks,  gardener;,  and  carried  off 
first  honors.  The  prize  for  best  collection 
of  ferns  was  awarded  to  Miss  Cruger  (Mr. 
Richard  Lewis,  gardener).  The  same 
exhibitor  was  awarded  first  for  the  best 
collection  of  outdoor  roses,  also  the  best 
collection  of  peas  and  the  best  collection  of 
vegetables.  The  first  prize  (special)  for 
twenty-four  varieties  of  roses,  three  blooms 
of  each,  was  won  by  Winthrop  Sargent, 
BIsq.  (M.r.  Wallaoe  Gromersall,  gardener). 
First  prize  for  eighteen  was  awarded  to 
Miss  Cruger  (Mr.  Richard  Lewis,  gardener), 
and  first  prizes  for  best  twelve  and  six 
were  awarded  to  Hon  Levi  P.  Morton  (Mr. 
Thomas  Harrison,  gardener).  The  same 
exhibitor  carried  off  first  honors  with  a 
vase  of  Paul  Neyron,  The  exhibit  of 
strawberries  was  very  good.  First  prize 
for  best  three  dishes  was  awarded  to  Miss 
Cruger  (Mr.  Richard  Lewis,  gardener,  and 
first  for  best  single  dish  to  Hon.  Levi  P. 
Morton  (Mr.  Thomas  Harrison,  gardener). 

The  Dutchess  County  Horticultural 
Society  held  its  regular  monthly  meeting 
at  the  show,  and  after  some  routine  busi- 
ness was  transacted.  Mr.  Richard  Lewis 
was  introduced.  He  delivered  an  address 
of  welcome,  gave  a  short  history  of  the  rose 
shows  at  Annandale,  and  closed  with  an 
original  poem  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
his  effort  being  very  warmly  received.  Mr. 
Patrick  O'Mara  them  read  a  paper  entitled 
**A  Plea  for  Garden  Roses,''  and  after- 
wards the  chairman,  Mr.  (^eorge  Saltford, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Richard  Lewis,  presented 
him  with  an  oil  painting  of  the  '^Jubilee" 
rose,  executed  bv  Mr.  Lewis  himself.  It 
was  a  great  day  for  Mr.  Lewis—gardener— 
artist— poet,  and  he  richly  deserves  all  the 
encomiums  bestowed  upon  him. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society  on  June  15  was  a 
very  successful  one.  The  exhibition 
of  roses  was  very  good.  Dr.  Robert 
Huey  obtained  first  premium  for  a 
very  creditable  display  of  good  flow- 
ers. William  L.  De  Shields,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Alexander  Brown,  belni: 
second  with  a  very  good  lot.  An  excel- 
lent collection  of  roses  from  Miss  Mona 
Robinson  was  a  close  contestant  for 
second  honors.  Louis  Homer,  gardener 
to  Robert  Pitcalm,  Esq..  staged  a  very 
interesting  collection  of  roses  composed 
mostly  of  hybrid  teas  and  teas;  also 
four  species  of  wild  roses.  These  were 
all  outdoor-grown  and  are  the  reanlt 
of  an  experiment,  after  hearing  the 
paper  read  by  Dr.  Huey  last  year  and 
published  in  American  Gardening  at 
that  time. 

The  contest  for  the  MIchell  premiunis 
for  peas  was  very  close,  the  first  prise 
being  taken  by  Herman  Bruschaber 
and  the  second  by  Charles  Leisz,  gar- 
dener to  B.  A.  Van  Schaick,  £sq. 

Henry  A.  Dreer  had  on  exhibition 
some  varieties  of  peas  from  their  trial 
grounds. 

The  Committee  on  Premiums  pre- 
sented  a  scneaule  for  the  spring  exhi- 
bition for  1898,  which  offers  pri«i 
amounting  to  $1.009. ^_^ 

1  lew  Way  of  Catehini  FisL 


a  preporatiog 
mpound,  wliieh 
y  kind  of  bOL, 


r  delieate  soent  is  Imparted  lo  m 
Bg  water  by  the  Componod^aiM 
lata  are  thereby  attracted.  Zanpt 
1  la  composed  or  a  glutlno-aaocbaniH 


0N1S  of  the  most  remarkable  curioiitiei 
of  modern  times,  is  a  pre ^- 
known  as  Zampa  Oompounc 
will,  when  used  on  any  kind 
cause  the  flah  to  bite  with  astonisbioff  vtfo. 
This  aeema  Uke  an  impoaaibility  at  first  theaglit 
hut  the  careful  inveatigations  of  the  manj 
fldhermen  whose  atatementa  are  printed  below, 
prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  claims  of  the 
makera  of  the  Compound  are  true.  The  oxaet 
reason  why  the  flah  are  ao  easily  attraflCcd  by 
it  la  not  known,  but  It  aeema  probable  that  u 
extremely  delieate  soent  ia  imparted  to  tte 
aurroundiDg  -  «— ^  ^ 
that  the  flat 

Compeund  II ^ .      , 

powder  which  is  saturated  with  the  juieeof  t 
plant  growing  in  the  remote  interior  of  Braiu, 
and  called  by  the  Indiana  of  the  upner  Amaam 
River,   *' Zampa   Zaru.*'      This    Zampa^Zan 

Slant  la  aaid  to  be  very  rare  and  the  Zamoa 
nmpany  of  Boston,  Mass.,  are  the  only  peopM 
who  can  «ret  the  preoiout  fluid  eztiaot  of  it 
from  which  Zampa  Compound  is  made.  Zampi 
Compound  ia  uaed  by  direct  appUeatlon  toany 
kind  of  bait  when  one  la  flshing  with  poteor 
line  in  the  uaual  way.  It  has  stood  the  ten 
of  actual  trial  by  people  all  orer  the  oouotiy 
and  their  words  of  praiaewhiob  appear  bakiw 
are  genuine. 

The  editor  of  thia  publication  has  peraonaUy 
examined  the  original  lettera  from  which  Oa 
following  teatlmoniala  were  printed  and  vUl 
vouch  his  word  of  honor  that  they  are  comet 
and  genuine  even  in  the  matter  of  exact  namei 
and  addreaaea.  The  teatlmony  and  eridenoai 
iriven  below  ought  to  be  sufflolenttooonrinee 
any  fair  minded  person. 

DSAB  Sirs:— I  ordered  aome  of  your  Zampa  Coia- 
poand  some  time  ago  and  it  worka  well.  Fiah  iiirelT 
do  bite  at  It  and  people  like  It  here.  Find  tweotr- 
flve  oents  eneloved  for  Zampa  Compound.  SeDd 
beat  terms  to  agenta.  REVBREMD  XSAlJkH  KINO, 
TallQlah.  La. 

Kind  bibs:— I  have  not  had  time  to  try  theaanpie 
yon  tent  me,  bat  a  little  boy  eight  yean  old  thinksH 
b  very  fine.  Hla  name  ia  Harry  Mclntire.  HenMo 
my  box,  hence  thIa order.  MRS.  8.  ALDRICH,  Eagte 
River,  (Vilaa  Co.)  Wis. 

DBA  a  Sirs:— My  partner  has  a  box  of  Zampa.  we 
tried  it  and  it  gave  good  aatlafacUon.  GEOBOE  B. 
DELOAMP,  Coryland,  Pa.  ^  ^  ^ , 

Dear  Sirs:— i  forgot  to  aend  yon  the  aom  of  fl»  I 
oanght  with  Zampa  Compound,  and  now  I  wUltaU 
yon  tliesam— fifty-one  in  a  time  of  one  hour  and  taat 
fp  the  beat  I  have  done.  Maybe  I  can  get  more  7n 
in  an  hour's  time  and  T  will  tell  you.  ALBERT  B. 
STEPHAN.  Mlnneaota  Lake,  Mfain.  ,  _ 

Zampa  Co.:— Please  aend  me  by  return  mall  tro 
boxes  of  your  Zampa  Compound.  Having  used  tt 
•-  *  --^---_... — J  and  I 


last  summer  it  gave  cood  ■atiaractloai  i    _ 
whenever  used.    J.  H.  H  ACKMAN.  Elroy,  Pa. 

Zampa  Bait  Co.,  Obnts:— Enclosed  find  fl.«  f« 
which  asnd  me  the  amount  In  halt  powder.  I  coaU 
not  tell  you  how  I  liked  your  powder  until  today,  j 
have  men  flshing  five  times  and  uaed  the  oompooaa 
with  success  vvery  time.  I  gave  some  of  tt  to  Mr. 
Shanahan  and  Albert  Hirons  on  the  ninth,  and  uej 
caught  about  flfty  fish.  They  begin  to  think  it  la  Jp« 
about  the  thing.  The  lake  la  noted  f or  the  flik 
not  biting  good  and  I  think  you  have  a  hooaBsa. 
CHARLES  KIMMET,  Box  185.  Edwardabnig.  Mlcb. 

"WHAT  EVERYBODY  SAYS  MUST  BE  SO." 

Zampa  Compound  oosta  ten  oentaabuzapd 

will  be  aent  by  mall  to  any  addren  on  reoaipt 

of  prtce  In  postage  stamps  or  money,  by  toe 

Zampa  Company,  Box  1275,  Boston,  Man. 


June  26.  1897. 
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Questions  Answered. 

Our  Inquiry  Department  is  a  Bureau  of 
Inlonnation,  to  which  subscribers  can  apply 
frMly  (or  advice  on  all  subjects  in  the  field 
•f  horticulture. 

•%  We  cmunot  wider  take  to  reply  by  mat/. 


Waab  for  Insects  on  Fralt  Trees. 

Also  please  state  what  wash  or  prep- 
aration is  most  suitable  to  use  in  coverinK 
over  the  bark  of  apple  and  peach  trees? 
Some  time  ago  in  one  of  the  numbers  of 
American  Gardening  it  gave  the  name  of 
a  wash,  but  at  this  time  I  cannot  find  it. 
— E.  R.  WILLIAMS. 

For  use  in  summer  agralnst  sucking  In- 
sects kerosene  emulsion  is  the  best.  This 
kills  by  contact.  For  winter  use  against 
scale,  etc.,  whale  oil  soap  is  one  of  the 
best  washes  for  fruit  trees,  provided  it  is 
not  used  stronger  than  two  pounds  of 
soap  to  one  gallon  of  water. 

Insects  on  Frolt  Trees. 

I  have  a  couple  of  peach  and  some 
young  Bartlett  pear  trees.  Every  spring 
they  bud  and  flower,  but  when  the  leaves 
bes^  to  grow  I  find  them  curled  up  and 
a  small  worm  ^  to  V^  inch  long  with  a 
small  web  like  a  spider  web  around  it. 
Some  of  the  buds  are  affected  the  same 
way.  These  worms  eat  the  surface  of 
the  leaves  and  the  buds  fall  off,  the 
trees  almost  dying.  This  year  I  sprinkled 
with  the  copper  solution  before  the  buds 
opened,  but  it  has  not  done  any  good, 
what  can  I  do  now  to  remedy  the  evil 
and  in  the  future  to  prevent  it?— W.  H.  G. 

It  is  too  bad  a  specimen  was  not  sent 
at  the  time,  as  the  description  would  ap- 

Sly  to  several  foes  of  fruit  trees.  We  are 
icllned  to  believe  that  this  must  be  one 
of  the  canker  worms.  As  they  eat  leaves 
copper   sulphate   would   not   answer   the 

Surpose,  as  would  have  one  of  the  insec- 
icldes,  as  London  Purple,  Paris  green  or 
hellebore,  at  their  first  appearance. 

I«llacs  Not  Flowering. 

I  have  several  lilac  trees  which  I  plant- 
ed six  years  ago,  transplanting  them  four 
years  ago.  The  trees  are  vigorous  and 
strong,  plenty  of  manure  around  them 
and  the  young  suckers  carefully  de- 
stroyed, but  they  have  never  bom  any 
flower.  Can  you  state  why  they  do  not 
bloom?— W.  H.  G. 

W.  H.  G.  does  not  say  of  what  the  lilac 
Is.  Seedlings  of  the  common  lilac,  Syrin- 
|a  vulgaris,  vary  much  in  age  before 
flowering.  If  of  the  so-called  tree  lilac, 
B.  Japonica,  it  should  flower  inside  of  six 
years.    Of  course  W.  H.  G.  does  not  prune 

Diseased  LUIes. 

Many  Candldum  lilies  here  that  made 
good  growth  last  fall  and  started  appar- 
ently all  right  this  spring  will  not  bloom. 
Some  of  the  blossom  stalks  grow  a  foot 
nigh  and  stop.  The  leaves  turn  brown 
Uke  the  one  enclosed  and  some  dead  at 
the  tips.  Have  heretofore  always 
bloomed  well;  are  In  partial  shade.  Is  it 
caused  by  our  very  cold  soring  after  they 
had  started  to  grow?— J.  F.  MUNSELL. 
^  The  plants  may  have  been  checked  in 
their  spring  growth  by  cold.  This  is  very 
often  the  case,  not  only  with  Candldum 
lilies  but  with  most  others.  If  they  re- 
ceive a  severe  check  after  the  flower 
stems  have  started  to  develop  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  them  produce  flowers.  The 
writer  observed  at  one  time  in  a  lot  of 
one  thousand  HarrisII  lilies,  in  which  the 
young  buds  were  well  formed,  but  which 
had  been  checked  in  an  attempt  to  hold 
inem  back  for  later  bloom  by  means  of 
low  temperature,  that  they  never  passed 
the  bug  stage.  Of  course,  it  is  possible 
that  Mr.  Munsell's  plants  may  have  been 
Checked  In  some  other  way,  and  we  would 
like  to  examine  a  few  of  the  diseased  ones, 
specially  those  having  spotted  leaves  like 
the  ones  received.  We  shall  be  obliged  If 
Mr.  Munsell  will  forward  us  say  two  of 
the  plsCnts.  with  the  bulbs  and  roots,  be- 
ing very  careful  not  to  remove  any  in- 
jects which  may  be  working  on  the  fo- 
il sple  Leaves  Dying. 

I  send  by  express  to-day  a  branch  of 

vT^  from  my  maple  trees,  several  of 
Which  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  de- 
?^'  tKJ"  y^"  please  tell  me  what  to  use. 
jnd  If  I  should  spray  them?  As  I  have 
5.  «r*^®  number  of  maple  trees,  I  should 
alsllke  to  lose  them.— M.  P.  M. 

The  maple  leaves  from  M.  P.  M.  do  not 
•how  any  serious  trouble.  They  have 
heen  attacked  by  several  species  of  In- 
Bjcts.  one  producing  a  gall  and  the  others 
Mmply  scraping  the  surface  of  the  leaves. 
None  of  these  insects  will  do  any  par- 
ticular damage.    The  dead  spots  are  prob- 

(Continued  on,  next  page.) 


ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


POPULAR    NOTB8    FOR    THE  SUCCESSFUL 
AnATBUff. 

Going  Into  the  Poultry  Business 

One  of  the  poultry  papers  tells  of 
an  inquirer  who  wants  to  go  into  poul- 
try but  is  skeptical  of  success,  as  he 
says,  "because  I  hear  of  so  many  fail- 
ures." The  writer  of  this  note  talked 
with  numbers  of  inquirers  at  the  last 
New  York  poultry  show,  and  nearly  all. 
though  hugely  interested,  seemed  fear- 
ful of  failure.  The  main  difflculty  was 
a  fear  that  too  much  poultry  would  be 
raised.  Even  if  this  were  to  be  true  in 
the  far  future,  poultry  make  quick  re- 
turns, and  one  embarking  now  might 
secure  a  competence  before  the  time 
apprehended.  As  to  failures^  they  are 
far  more  numerous  than  they  are  re- 
ported, doubtless,  but  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  successes.  liow  else 
could  the  middle  classes  of  our  country 
do  a  continuous  business  aggregating 
so  many  millions  of  dollars  yearly?  A 
quick  eye  and  a  capacity  for  following 
directions  are  here  the  necessary  ac- 
companiments of  capital;  given  these, 
there  is  no  call  for  failures  in  the  poul- 
try business.  If  dry  goods  offered  100 
per  cent,  profit  on  the  cost  of  running 
the  business,  what  then?  They  say  95 
per  cent.,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  people 
who  go  Into  trade  fall.  "So  many  fail- 
ures in  the  poultry  business?"  Does 
any  one  suppose  that  out  of  100  who 
keep  poultry,  95  ace  failing?    Never! 

Oomparative  Prices. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  grit  cost 
one  dollar,  or  one  cent  a  pound;   five 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  ) 
Lucas  County.  f 

Prank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is 
the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J. 
Cheney  &  Co.,  doing  business  in  the  Cityof 
Toledo,  County  and  State  aforesaid,  and 
that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE 
HUNDRED  DOLLARS  foreach  and  every 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  the 
use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  Dec,  A.D.  z886. 


]  seal.  [ 


A.  W.  GLEASON, 

Notary  Public, 
Hairs  CaUrrh  Cure  is  taken  mtemally 
and  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of   the  system.    Send  for  testi- 
monials, free 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists.  750. 


mi^llB  ITABtt     Seir-mrolstlng.  Catoloi:ne  free 
inWIIDA  I  Mll«i    «,  8. 8INQER,  Oardlav(«a,  O. 

Mention  Amerlean  OarAening  wfien  yov  mrlt*. 

BuilttiSitORjottoStraiile. 


TIE  IKEia  limiE  UNIE. 

Every  rider  who  has  given  the  WHEELER 

REFORM  a  trial  prefers  it  to  all  other 

saddles.     Endorsed  by  physicians. 

Especially    recommended    for 

ladies. 

We  will  send  a  Wheeler  Bicycle  Saddle 
as  a  Premium  for  Three  New  Subsorlptlons 
at  81.00  each.    Parohaser  pays  express. 

IIERIOAR  0IRIEIIII8.^'if•?rlEff  YORK 


Smouldering  fires 
of  old  disease 

;    lurk  in  the  blood  of  many  a 
man,  who  fancies  himself   in 
good    health.       Let    a    slight 
sickness    seize    him,    and    the 
old  enemy  breaks  out  anew. 
The    fault    is    the    taking    of 
[>    medicines    that    suppress,    in- 
stead of  curing  disease.    You 
»)    can     eradicate     disease     and 
^    purify  your  blood,  if  you  use 
>)   the    standard    remedy  of   the 
world, 


Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla. 


a-o-g>-< 


pounds  of  grit  cost  10  cents,  or  two 
cents  a  pound;  100  per  cent.  more.  Five 
pounds  of  charcoal  cost  25  cents;  one 
pound  costs  10  cents.  It  Is  the  same 
with  cut  clover,  and  with  no  one  knows 
how  many  other  supplies.  See  how  the 
small  buyer  suffers?  Here  is  a  good 
argtiment  for  flocks  of  fifty,  at  least, 
for  with  these  one  may  buy  by  the 
hundred  all  such  supplies  as  grains, 
clover,  grit,  etc.  Other  things  being 
equal,  this  extra  hundi^-  per  cent, 
then  stays  in  the  poultry  raiser's 
pocket,  instead  of  going  to  the  dealer. 
If  "a  penny  saved  is  two-pence 
earned,"  this  is  equal  to  200  per  cent 
profit  to  the  raiser. 

MVRA  V.   NORYS. 


Btuiness  Cards. 

C.  D.  Zimmerman^  Buffalo.  N.  T-  Horticulturist 
Landscape  Osrdener.  Plans  and  estimates  famished 

Mention  Anisrican  Qardenins  when  you  write. 


r>LND  DEVELOPMENT,  eonsoltotlons,  plans* 
^Oupsrlntaadsnce,  plants,  labor,  etc.,  supplied  tor 
work  as  wanted.  fitO  oilgtaial  desisBS  f  or  restdencea, 
ffaidenik  parlu,  etc.,  ready  for  hispeotloa.  Ck>m- 
Mimlcatlons  sollelted  from  those  who  require  the 
▼alae  of  land  or  resldeaoe  developed  with  praetloal 
soeiiemy.  Joe.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  108f, 
New  York  Oltir^ 


FOR  SALE. 


Advertisements  not  to  exceed  eighty  words  will 
be  Inserted  under  this  heading  at  two  csmts  psb 
WORD  each  insertion,  payable  In  advance. 

The  address  will  be  charged  as  part  of  the  ad vt., 
and  each  Initial,  or  a  number,  counts  as  one  word. 
No  cuts  or  display  type  allowed. 


gULflBBOBOH  BROS.,  balks  aad  plants, 
^^    wood.  N.  J. 


pELERT  PLANTS.  See  our  ad.  in  this  issue. 
^    Kirk  wood  Celery  Co. ,  Kirkwood ,  Ohio. 

/:iLA8S  at  wholesale,  rock  bottom  prices.  Also 
^  paint  for  greenhouses.  The  Reed  Glass*  Paint 
Co.,  466  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS:  Celery,  1000.  fl.25;  Cab* 
^  bage  and  Tomato,  1000,  $1.00:  Peppers,  1000> 
«2.00.    Price  list  free.  E.  C.  Hargadlne.  Felton,  Del* 

no  YOU  WANT  the  best  flower  pots?  If  so,  seal 
^  addrsas  to  The  WblUdin  Pottery  Co.,  mWkartoa 
St.,  Philadelphia.  Three  shipping  points,  ean  save 
70a  freight. 

Situations  Wanted. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  under  this  head- 
ing at  ONI  CENT  PER  WORO  each  insertion,  payable 
In  advance.  The  address  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  No  advertisement  inserted  for 
less  than  fifteen  cents  per  Insertion: 

CITUATIONas  gardener's  SMistant. Scotch  Amer- 
^  lean,  age  21.  WlUlam  Hossack,  208  Warren  St., 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


r;LARDENER  desires  position  in  private  place. 
^^  thoroughly  conversant  with  gardening  ana 
greenhouse  work  in  ail  its  branches,  good  all-around 
grower,  4  years  reference  from  present  employer. 
Address,  Gardener,  840  Richmond  st.,  Plalnfleld,  N.J. 
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ably  a  secondary  result  of  the  Insect 
work.  During  rainy  weather  the  Injured 
areas  of  the  leaf  become  water-logged  by 
taking  up  moisture  from  the  surface  of 
the  leaf.  These  areas  are  then  attacked 
by  fungi  and  bacteria  and  the  tissues  are 
completely  killed.  When  dry  weather 
comes  again  the  spots  dry  out.  Judging 
from  the  specimens  we  do  not  think  the 
trees  are  In  any  danger  whatever  or  that 
they  will  require  spraying. 

Iieaves  of  Ash  Falllog. 

I  herewith  send  you  specimens  of  the 
leaves  of  an  ash  tree  which  I  have  on 
my  lawn.  The  leaves  keep  falling  off  all 
the  time  and  such  has  been  the  case  for 
years.  What  is  the  best  remedy  ?~-J.  D. 
F.,  Mass. 

In  regard  to  the  shedding  of  leaves  of 
the  ash  tree  reported  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Fair- 
weather,  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain 
the  cause  without  further  data.  Sheading 
of  leaves  follows  a  great  many  different 
disturbances  in  the  foliage  of  the  tree 
and  the  specimens  sent  throw  no  light  on 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  In  order  to 
diagnose  this  case  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  have  information  on  the  fol- 
lowing points:  (1)  Is  the  tree  a  strong, 
vigorous  grower?  (2)  Are  the  soil  condi- 
tions favorable?  (3)  Are  the  trunk  or 
limbs  attacked  by  borers  (this  can  be  de- 
termined only  by  careful  examination)? 
(4)  Is  there  any  indication  of  diseased 
roots?  <5)  Is  the  tree  standing  alone  or 
in  close  proximity  to  others?  (6)  Do  all 
the  leaves  fall  or  only  a  part  of  them? 
(7)  Do  the  leaves  always  have  the  dead 
spots  on  them  when  they  fall?  (8)  Do 
twigs  die?  In  addition  to  this  information 
we  would  like  to  examine  twigs  from 
which  the  leaves  have  fallen  and  also 
twigs  to  which  the  leaves  are  attached. 

Seaside  Trees, 

Will  you  please  inform  me  what  kinds 
of  trees  would  be  most  suitable,  both  as 
to  adaptability  and  effect,  for  planting 
around  a  long  lake  at  a  seaside  resort  in 
Monmouth  County,  N.  J.— H. 

Sallx  alba,  S.  regalis.  Picea  Pinsapo, 
Broom,  Hippophaea  rhamnoides.  Rhus 
Cotlnus.  Crataegus  pyracanthus,  perhaps 
some  Bamboos,  Pinus  austriaca,  Plnus 
pinaster,  Deutzia  crenata,  Norway  Ma- 
ples, Colutea  arborescens.  Lilacs,  Moun- 
tain Ash,  Enonymus  Europaea  Hemlocks, 
Osage  orange.  Yew,  Baccharls  halmifolia, 
Myrica,  etc. 

Geraniums  for  Winter  Flowering. 

How  can  I  succeed  in  having  Geraniums 
flower  in  the  house  during  winter?  When 
am  I  to  take  slips?  What  is  the  best  way 
to  get  flowers  early  after  the  plants  have 
been  kept  during  the  winter  in  a  dormant 
state?  Have  they  to  be  cut  back?  Mine 
are  very  backward;  plenty  of  leaves,  but 
few  buds.  They  are  now  in  open  ground 
In  good  SOIL— E.  E.  S. 

To  make  Geraniums  flower  during  the 
winter  they  should  have  all  the  blooms 
picked  off  during  the  summer,  the  plants 

8 Inched  occasionally  and  careful  atten- 
on  given  to  watering.  Another  way  is 
to  lift  some  shapely  plants  in  August, 
pick  off  all  bloom  and  pot  up  in  ordinary 
soil.  Those  now  in  the  open  ground  will 
soon  bloom  or  at  least  when  the  weather 
gets  warmer  and  more  dry. 

Maples  From  Seed. 

(To  J.  S.  C.)— Maple  seed  should  be 
stratified  through  sharp  sand  and  sown 
afterwards  on  the  surface  of  leaf  or 
woodland  soil,  in  open  frames,  and  then 
transplanted  to  nursery  rows. 

Distance  for  Cosmos. 

How  far  apart  should  Cosmos  be  plant- 
ed?-S.  KEAGY. 

If  the  plants  are  strong  and  the  soil 
rich,  with  full  exposure  they  should  be 
at  least  four  feet  apart  each  way.  Some- 
times even  more  space  than  that  is  given. 

Hydrangeas  Not  Flowering. 

My  Hydrangeas  have  been  growing 
since  March  2  last;  have  not  flowered 
yet.  Before  starting  them  I  took  them 
out  of  their  pots  and  shook  all  the  earth 
from  the  roots  and  put  them  In  larger 
pots  with  fresh  soil.  I  suppose  that  is 
the  reason  they  have  not  flowered.  I 
have  had  them  for  six  or  seven  years. 
They  have  flowered  every  year.  I  enclose 
proof  of  one  of  them  taken  last  summer. 
The  size  of  pot  is  twelve  inches.    I  sup- 

rse  they  won't  bloom  this  year.  Could 
take  cuttings  now  from  every  stalk 
without  spoiling  its  chances  of  flowering 
next  summer?— A    SUBSCRIBER. 

This  is  the  proper  season  to  cut  back 
hydrangeas  for  next  spring  flowering. 
Commercial  growers  have  theirs  now  cut 
back  and  planted  out  in  the  open  field; 
these  will  be  lifted  and  potted  up  In  the 
early  fall  and  the  new  growths  are  forced 
on  for  Easter  or  whatever  season  they 
may  be  needed. 
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OR  6REATEST  1897  PREMIUM. 


The    Wonderful    New    Climbing    Rose 

Yellow  Rambler  (Aglaia) 

A  worthy    COHP ANION  to   the   well-known    Crimson    Bambler. 
The  Hardiest  Yellow  Cllmblnir  Bos«  Ever  Introdaoed. 

Yellow  Rambler  bears  it«  flowers  In  immense  ekisters,  often  a«  many  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty  blossoms  in  a  bunch,  the  trusses  beings  of  handsome  pyramidal 
shape. 

Yellow  Rambler  holds  its  blooms 
from  three  to  four  weelts  without  fad- 
ing ;  a  large  bush  in  full  bloom  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  sights  imagin- 
able. . 

Yellow  Rambler  is  a  clear  decided 
yeUow,  in  marked  contrast  to  many 
roses  so  described,  but  which  have 
really  only  a  yellow  tinge. 

Yellow  Rambler  is  very  yigoroos; 
well-established  plants  often  making 
shoots  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height  in  a 
single  season. 

Yellow  Rambler  represents  the  tri- 
umph of  theceuturyinthe  hybridizing 
art,  and  is  the  most  valuaole  intro- 
duction in  recent  years. 

Yellow  Rambler  is  very  sweetlj 
scented. 

Yellow  Rambler  combines  the 
climbing  habit  and  decided  yellow 
color  with  hardiness. 

Yellow  Rambler  will  withstand, 
without  protection,  a  lero  tempera- 
ture; with  protection  it  will  tnriTe 
where  any  other  rose  will. 

Yellow  Rambler  is  thus  adapted 
to  successful  culture  in  nearly  all  o( 
the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States. 


A  CLUSTER  OP  YELLOW  RAMBLER  BOBEH. 


Yellow  Rambler  is  absolutely  NEW  on  the  market  and  will  prove 
the  sensation  of  1897 ! 


One  strong  plant  of  Yellow  Rambler,  from  2^  inch 
pot,  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  to  any  address,  as  a 
premium  for  one  new  subscription  to  AMERICAN 
QARDENINQ. 


To  those  of  our  readers  whose  subscription  has  just  expired^  or  is 
shortly  to  expire,  who  will  send  us  a  prompt  renewal  (adding  fifteen 
cents  to  pay  for  packing),  we  will  at  once  forward  one  fine  plant  of 
YELLOW  RAMBLER  by  mail,  postpaid.  For  your  own  renewal 
and  that  of  a  friend,  we  will  send  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
$2.00,  one  plant  to  each  address. 


THIS  OFFER  EXPIRE5  JUNE  30. 

AMERIGO  GARDENING,  P.  0.  BOX  1697,  NEW  YORK. 


June  26,  1897. 


AMERICAN     GARDENING. 
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New  York. 

Business  has  been  very  steady  for 
some  days,  with  stoclc  of  all  kinds 
cleaniner  out  well  at  fairly  remuner- 
ative prices. 

Hothouse  srrapes,  if  of  No.  1  quality, 
have  been  making  |1@|1.25  per  pound. 

Tomatoes  realized  10c.  per  pound  and 
the  market  sold  out  clean. 

Cucumbers  vary  from  |2®|8  per  box. 

Mushrooms  are  seUinfi^  when  of  good 
quality  at  from  40@50c.  per  pound. 

Strawberries  are  arriving  in  good 
condition.  Oswego  berries  made  their 
appearance  Tuesday  morning  for  the 
first  time,  but  the  stock  came  upon 
the  market  by  too  late  a  train  to  com- 
mand the  best  price.  Hilton  and  Irv- 
ington,  extra  fancy  varieties,  quart,  8 
#15c.;  Staten  Island,  per  quart,  8@12c.; 
up-river,  fancy  varieties,  per  quart,  11 
#12c;  up-river,  upper  stations,  usual 
sorts,  9911c.;  up-river,  lower  stations, 
usual  sorts,  8®10c.;  Jersey  and  Dela- 
ware, Oandy's  Prise,  per  quart,  7@10c; 
Jersey,  Monmouth  County,  small,  per 
quart,  •98c.;  lower  Jersey  and  Dela- 
ware, small,  per  quart,  6@8c. 

Raspberries— Maryland,  red,  per  quart, 
180200.;  Maryland,  red,  per  pint,  7® 
10c.;  Jersey,  red,  per  pint,  7®10c.; 
blackcap,  per  pint,  4@6c;  blackcap, 
Maryland,  per  quart,  6®9c. 

Gooseberries— Extra  large,  EngUsh, 
per  quart,  6@8c.;  small,  green,  per 
quart,  3G4c. 

Huckleberries— North  Carolina,  large, 
blue,  per  quart,  12®13c.;  North  Caro- 
lina, poor  to  good,  per  quart,  8911c; 
Jersey,  per  quart,  12914c. 

Blackberries— North  Carolina,  culti- 
vated, per  quart,  9911c.;  North  Caro- 
lina, small,  per  quart,  697c. 

Currants— Maryland  and  Delaware, 
red,  per  quart,  8910c. 

Cherries— Sweet,  per  pound,  296c.; 
sour,  per  pound,  394c.;  eight-pound 
baskets,  as  to  size  and  condition,  15 
950c. 

Pineapples— Indian  River,  reds,  stand- 
ard crates,  248,  $2.75913;  Indian  River, 
reds,  standard  crates,  30s,  $2.50;  Indian 
River,  reds,  standard  crates,  36s,  $29 
$2.25;  other  sections,  per  100,  |49|8; 
Porto  Ricos,  each,  25950c. 

Melons— Watermelons,  Florida,  good 
to  choice,  per  car,  $17591325;  watermel- 
ons, Florida,  per  100,  $20935;  muskmel- 
ons,  Charleston,  per  bushel  basket, 
$1.509$2.50;  muskmelons,  Florida,  per 
basket,  $19$2. 

Peaches— Georgia,  early  sorts,  per 
carrier.  $19$2.50;  South  Carolina,  per 
carrier,  $19$2.50;  North  Carolina,  early 
sorts,  per  carrier,  $19$3. 

Plums — Botan,  poor  to  good,  per  car- 
rier, $19$2.25;  Wild  Goose,  per  carrier. 
$1@$2.75;  Chickasaw  and  Robinson,  per 
carrier,  $19$1.50. 

Pears— Le  Conte,  Florida,  small  to 
medium,  per  barrel,  $3.509$4.50. 

Grapes— Florida.  Niagara,  25  to  30- 
pound  cases,  $19$2.50. 

Apples— North  Carolina,  green,  per 
barrel,  $19$2;  Northern  Spy,  State, 
prime  to  choice.  $39$4;  Baldwin.  W.  N. 
T.,  choice,  $39$3.50;  Russet.  Roxbury, 
State,  per  barrel,  $2.759$3.25;  Russet. 
Golden,  per  barrel.  $2.259$2.76. 

Asparagus— Near-by.  large,  per  dozen, 
$1.509$1.75:  near-by,  average  prime,  per 
dozen,  $19$1.25:  inferior,  50975c. 

Cauliflowers,  per  barrel,  $1^1.50. 

Cabbages— Jersey  and  Liong  Island, 
per  100,  $39$8.50;  Norfolk,  per  barrel 
crate,  75c.9$1.25;  Norfolk,  per  barrel, 
75c.©$1.12. 

Cucumbers— Norfolk,  per  basket.  $19 
$1.26;  North  Carolina,  per  crate.  50c.  9 
$1;  Charleston,  per  basket,  65c.  9$1;  Sa- 
vannah, per  basket,  50c.  9$1. 

Egg  Plants— Florida,  per  one-half- 
barrel  box.  $29$2.50;  Florida,  per  bas- 
ket. $1.509$2. 

Garlic — New  Orleans,  per  pound,  596c. 

Onions— Eastern  Shore,  per  one-half- 
barrel  basket,  $1.129$1.25;  New  Orleans, 
per  barrel.   $2.509$3.50;    Egyptian,   per 
'  lack,  $2.259$2.35. 


Aaicsnom  *  mckslvt 

BBTMEE-SAUSSS!^'^ 

TxannooK 

Pfttebunrli. 
AVCHOK 


ATLAVnO 
BKADUnr 

csooKLnr 
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VLanE 

VHIOV 


OOLLXOl 
MXUOUBI 
BED  8BAL 


^OU«i«ow 


St.  Look. 


JOBV  T.  UWn  a  BBOi  00 

PhiUdelpUa. 

Qardand. 


LToiarflla. 


'  I  ^HERE  is  a  right  way  to  paint 
"^  and  a  wrong  way.  The  right 
way  is  to  have  the  best  paint — 
Pure  White  Lead  (see  list  of  gen- 
uine brands)  and  Linseed  Oil  — 
applied  by  a  practical  painter.  The 
wrong  way  is  to  get  some  mixture 
about  which  you  know  nothing 
and  apply  it  yourself  or  have 
some  inexperienced,  irresponsi- 
ble person  do  it. 

^O  ^^  By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Cnl- 

r*|C|Tt^  o»»»ny  detired  shade  is  readily  obtained.     Pamphlet  giving 

*^*^»^  valuable  information  and  card  showiiw^  samples  of  colors  free; 

also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 


National  Lead  Co.,  i  Broadway,  New  York. 

Aicuuou  Am«ncaii  Uard^nlng  when  you  write. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CX)., 

HORTICULTURAL     ARCHITBCTS     AND     BUUDBRS. 

AXfD  KOV  -WATSK  KSATIMO  KMOIKBBKS. 


#■  9C##Mn#W9#  StraMHffWS*    Su  NIslMfM  Ainmmpw#  Af  HlO  w#vUP#  rftlfb 
tend  four  oenU  pofUg«  for  nimtraUd  GaUIovimw 

AKOHlTSOTITRAIi  OFFICBt  IHO  FIFTH  AFB.,  COR.  91«t  MTaSBT,  KBW  YORK 
Vftet«iTi  IrTlB«t«»>«ii«a«4smi»  llewTMrM*  Mention  pam« 

OUSE   PLANTS 

AND  HOW  TO  SUCCEED  WITH  THEM. 

By  lizzie  page  HILLHOUSE. 

This  work  has  been  written  by  a  woman  for  women.  Recogrnixinff  the  fact  that 
no  practical  and  easily  understood  fn^X^e  covering  the  subject  has  ever  been  published, 
Mrs.  Hillhouse  has  undertaken  to  fill  the  deficiencv,  and  most  ably  and  effectively 
has  she  accomplished  the  task.  The  result  is  a  book  of  information  and  instruction, 
written  in  simple,  easily  understood  language,  which  will  be  priced  and  consulted 
by  every  woman  fortunate  to  become  its  possessor.  Of  all  books  of  reference  issued 
for  women,  '*  HOUSE  PLiANTS*'  will  take  its  position  second  only  to  the  much 
prized  and  ever  needed  family  cook  book., 

«'  HOUSE  PIjANTS  ''  will  be  issued  from  our  press,  June  24.  It  is  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

A  n  PMX^    W  A  MTPn  '^***"  meritorious  work  will  be  sold  exdu- 

'«^^*-»*^  ■  •^^  TV /^l^  1  L^Lr.  sively  through  our  agents,  and  application 
for  terms  and  territory  should  be  made  at  once.  We  are  in  a  position  to  oner  large 
discounts,  and  so  universal  will  be  the  demand  for  the  book,  everv  lady  at  all 
interested  in  plants  being  sure  to  need  one,  that  agents  will  easily  make  from  $4.00 
a  day  and  upward.  Send  us  $1.00  for  your  first  copy,  terms,  etc.,  the  discount  will 
be  allowed  on  this  copy  when  your  second  order  reaches  us. 

For  full  particulars,  apply  to 

I.  T.  DEUIUE  PTC.  ( PliB.liO.  Ltd.,  P.  0.  loi  IBS?,  HewToit 
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Pea»— LonsT  Island,  per  bag,  50®65c. 

String  Beans— Jersey  and  Maryland, 
wax,  per  basket,  75c.®$l;  Norfolk,  green, 
one-half -barrel  basket,  76c.  @$1:  Nor- 
folk, wax,  one-half -barrel  basket,  SOc. 
Gil;  North  Carolina,  wax,  per  basket, 
40®60c.;  North  Carolina,  green,  per 
basket,  40G66c. 

Squash— Florida,  marrow,  per  barrel 
crate,  $1.50;  Southern,  yellow,  per  bas- 
ket, 50975c. 

Tomatoes— Savannah,  per  carrier, 
|1.50#|1.75;  Florida,  prime,  per  carrier, 
11.25^11.50;  Florida,  fair  to  good,  per 
carrier,  |1^$1.25. 

Turnips,  white,  per  100  bunches,  11.50 
ei2. 

Philadelphia. 

Business  has  been  very  good  here  this 
nast  week  and  prices  are  somewhat 
nrmer.  The  market  has  been  much  more 
crowded  with  stock  of  all  kinds,  but  most 
dealers  report  quick  sales. 

Strawberries  have  fallen  off  very  much 
in  supply;  in  fact,  the  Jersey  berries  are 
about  done;  these  sold  at  698c.  per  quart 
for  the  last  consignments  received.  Choice 
Pennsylvania  berries  continue  to  come  in 
and  are  of  good  quality,  selling  at  from 
12015c.  per  quart. 

Hothouse  tomatoes  are  very  plentiful. 
The  market  is  well  cleaned  up  each  day 
at  from  6@8c.  per  pound. 

Asparagus— There  is  yet  some  Pennsyl- 
vania stock  coming  in  which  is  mostly 
small  and  selling  at  $1@$1.50  per  dozen 
bunches. 

Beets— New  Jersey,  |2(S|3  per  100 
bunches. 

Cabbage— Norfolk,  per  barrel,  11^11.40; 
Charleston,  per  barrel  crate.  $1@|1.25. 

Cucumbers— Charleston,  per  one-third- 
barrel  basket,  90c.  (g  $1.25. 

^gg  plant,  per  crate,  |2@|2.40. 

Onions— New  Jersey,  per  basket,  50(3)75c.; 
New  Orleans,  per  barrel,  |2.60^)|8. 

Lettuce— Pennsylvania,  per  barrel,  $1.25 
®|1.60;  New  Jersey,  per  barrel,  80c.®(1.25. 

Peas— New  Jersey,  30c.  per  peach  bas- 
ket; Maryland,  very  few  arrivals,  selling 
at  60®80c.  per  one-third-barrel  basket. 

String  Beans— North  Carolina,  green, 
|L25®|1.75;  wax,  80c.@$l  per  one- third-bar- 
rel basket. 

Tomatoes— Mississippi,  per  carrier,  SOc 
0&.26;  Florida,  per  carrier,  90c.@|1.40. 

Potatoes  are  nolding  very  firm,  owing 
to  the  strong  demand.  Fancy  Rose,  93.50 
®|4  per  barrel;  North  Carolina,  $8.25^ 
^60  per  barrel.  New  Jersey— Of  these  six 
carloads  have  been  received,  which  sold 
at  I2.75@93.25  per  barrel;  seconds,  $2^2.50 
per  barrel. 

Squash— White  Bush  are  very  plentiful 
and  sell  well  at  |1.60@91.76  per  barrel. 

Muskmelons— Florida,  n.25@91.50  jjer 
one-third-barrel  basket  and  go  very  slow- 
ly. This  is  a  very  poor  market  for  mel- 
ons that  are  shipped  sreen. 

Watermelons->Floriaa  are  arriving  in 
large  quantities  and  sell  fairly  well  at 
from  9SS@'|30  per  100;  second  size,  tl6Q$20, 


Boston. 

This  market  is  so  well  filled  with  fine 
fruits  that  hothouse  stock  is  a  little  at 
discount.  We  find  grapes  dull  at  75c.® 
IL50  per  pound.  Hothouse  peaches  can- 
not be  found.  Some  South  Carolina  stock 
is  offered  at  |2.60®|3.50  per  crate. 

Gooseberries  seem  to  oe  reaching  this 
city  from  everywhere,  bringing  all  the 
way  from  4^8c.  per  quart. 

Strawberries  arriving  from  New  Jersey, 
Hudson  River.  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts. Some  fancy  Marshalls,  grown 
near  by,  taking  only  fifteen  berries  to  fill  a 
quart,  easily  brought  50c.  on  Monday.  They 
were  the  largest  and  finest  ever  seen  in 
this  city.  Bubach  is  finding  very  good 
sale  at  25^90c.  per  quart.  Fancy  Jersey 
Gandys.  13i@16c.,  while  common  varieties 
bring  all  the  way  from  8@12c. 

North  Carolina  huckleberries  meet  very 
good  sale  at  a  range  of  10<3)15c.  per  quart, 
according  to  grade.  North  Carolina 
blackberries  take  as  wide  a  range  and 
fetch  ll@15c. 

Cherries,  mostly  from  Western  New 
York,  packed  in  the  so-called  ten-pound 
basket,  selling  40@60c. 

Mushrooms  are  very  scarce  and  easily 
bring  75c.  per  pound. 

No  celery  in  the  market;  light  demand 
for  radish  at  50c.  per  hundred  bunches. 

Georgia  watermelons  go  easily  at  SOc. 
apiece;  no  muskmelons;  but  few  would 
find  good  sale. 

Asparagus  selling  75c. ^91  per  dozen. 
Readers  must  remember  that  Boston  uses 
at  this  season  pound  bunches,  practically 
one-third  the  size  of  that  used  in  New 
York  City. 

Native  beets  bringing  2%®3c.  per  bunch; 
Florida  stock  not  wanted. 


Lettuce  is  druggy,  50c.  for  boxes  holding 
three  dozen  heads. 

Very  fine  under-glass  cucumbers  of- 
fered, 3V4@4c.  each;  Georgia  cucumbers 
bringing  9x  bushel  crate. 

Savannah  marrow  squash  Just  appear- 
12.50  per  barrel.  Some  Virginia  summer 
squash  as  easily  placed  at  91.25  half -bar- 
rel basket. 

Egg  plant  moving  fairly  well,  91^11.60 
per  bushel;  old  carrots  quick  demand, 
91.25  per  bushel. 

Egyptian  onions  bring  92.75  per  bag. 
while  Virginia  stock  sells  for  91.o0  in  the 
half-barrel  basket. 

Tennessee  sweet  potatoes  finding  good 
sale,  91.25^91-50  per  Dushel. 

Native  peas,  91.50  bushel;  Jersey  poor 
and  not  wanted. 

Virginia  wax  beans  in  half-barrel  bas- 
ket selling  for  91;  same  price  for  green, 
although  the  green  stock  is  in  much 
lesser  supply  and  consequently  bigger  de- 
mand. 

Home-grown  radishes,  15@25c.  per  dozen 
bunches;  under-glass  tomatoes  quite  plen- 
ty, 10@12%c.  per  pound,  while  Florida  stock 
brings  about  91.25  for  the  six-basket  car- 
rier, with  Mississippi  stock  bringing  85c. 
in  the  four-basket  crate. 

Porto  Rico  pineapples,  TSQZOc.  apiece, 
with  Indian  River  counting  24  bringing 
13c.:  while  those  counting  30  as  easily 
bring  9c. 

Russet  apples  sold  every  day  at  94  per 
barrel.  Some  green  Virginia  stock  showed 
up  this  morning,  the  hest  bringing  92.25 
per  half-barrel  crate,  while  some  other 
stock  would  not  bring  91  for  the  same 
sized  package. 

New  onions,  4c.  per  bunch;  new  carrots 
generally  5<g6c.  per  bunch;  some  fancy 
more  easily  bring  10c.  per  bunch:  new 
turnips,  2c.  per  bunch,  while  30c.  per 
bushel  Is  all  that  can  be  obtained  for 
spinach. 

Little  parsley  wanted  every  day  at  91.26 
per  bushel. 

Virginia  Cabbage,  91.50@91.75  crate. 

Hebron  potatoes,  60c.  bushel;  York  State 
varieties,  40c.  Old  stock  caught  a  big 
slump;  receipts  large  and  every  one  want- 
ing to  send  to  Boston. 

Virginia  new  beets,  92.75^93  barrel;  com- 
mon, 92^92.25. 


Hon.  Joseph  5.  Fay. 

Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay,  the  well-knowa 
horticulturist  and  philanthropist,  of 
Wood's  Holl,  died  at  Cambridge.  Masa, 
Sunday,  June  13.  The  deceased  was  84 
years  of  age  and  for  many  years  slnoe 
retiring  from  active  business  pursuits 
had  spent  his  summers  at  his  seaside 
home,  where  forestry  and  horticulture 
were  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  and 
OB  a  thoroughly  scientific  basis.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  American  For- 
estry Congress  and  the  Massachusette 
Horticultural  Society,  and  a  constant 
exhibitor  at  the  shows  of  the  latter, 
roses,  pansies  and  hollyhocks  being 
among  the  specialties  he  most  admired. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  wealtn  and  was 
charitable,  genial  and  kind.  Amottg 
the  monuments  which  will  for  many 
years  recall  his  memory  to  the  present 
and  coming  generations  is  a  fine  forest 
of  100  acres  at  Wood's  Holl,  which  Mr. 
Fay  successfully  grew  from  seed  that 
he  planted.  The  rose  garden  at  Wood's 
Holl  is  a  far-famed  spot,  whence  cams 
annually  some  of  the  finest  blooms  ever 
seen. 


For  Sale. 


.   Orchids  and 
Greenhouse  Plants 

AidrcM  p.  O.  B«K  e««,    ALBAXT,  H.  T. 

Bavins  dfspoMd  of  Mvez»l  of  my  greenboiuM  sad  tki 
renudnder  belnff  oT«r  crowded.  1  have  decided  to  oAr 
for  nle  the  exoev,  eonalsttnff  of  tiie  areater  pnrtJoa  ud 
the  choioeet  spedmenfl  of  my  coUectton  for  thenatS 
yeariL  either  rinsly  or  In  anantitiee.  They  are  aU  wcS 
«Mabllehed,  In  One  eomllttoa.  and  many  oaaaot  be  ob- 
tained In  any  other  ooUeotlon  in  America. 

Ai»riBtedltittentonap|>Ucadon.  Saleemadeatrmoa 
able  pilcea 

*^       CORMINQ. 

Mantion  Amerioan  Gardening  when  yon  vfiU 


STINDIRD  FLOWER  POTS 


Sand  for  our  new  priee  with  IM  extra  dtaeoaata  AU  •( 

onrpota  from  7  In.  and  upwards  hare  oar  Pateat  Cntl* 

■lor  Bottom,  which  Is  a  rreet  adraafcaffe.  a*  It 

■  perfeot  dndaage.    A  Pall  Llaa  af  B«lb  Pai 


THE  WHILLDIN  POTTERY  CO..  713-719  WHARTON  ST.    PHILAOELPHI A. 

-    Kearney  and  Weettlde  ATenaei,  JEBSET  CrTY,  H.  J.        

JaCkaon  ATenue  and  Pearaon  Street,   LONG  ISLAND   CTTT,  H.  T 


BBABOH 


WABEBOUSESi     { 

' Mention  AmerleMi  Oardanlng  irhea  yon  write. 


it 


JADOO"  FIBRE. 


J'.'/J'aJ'/-J'//J'AJ'  /a 


Concentrated  ''Jadoo 


A  New  Pottlnff  Material. 
A  Perfect  Substitute  for 
Earth.         :         : 

I   ;^  a  a  8/1  »•'"■    MEAT    ANB 

LflqUia.        DBINK    TO    PLAXTS. 

Revives  Droopinff  Pianta,  strenffthens  the  weak  and  nourishes  the  ttronc:  above  til.  It 
increases  the  aiie,  causes  ipreater  profusion  of  bloom,  and  heiffhtens  the  Color  or  all  Flowert 

SIMPLY    INVALUABLE    IN    POT   CULTURE, 

KJ5?o15Vffiadr.i  THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO. 

813    Falrmoufit   Avenue,   PHILADELPHIA.   PENN. 

Mentton  Amertoaa  QarAsnins  w^en  70a  ^i^te. 


Diplomas  and  Certificates 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES, 
FOR    FAIRS,  INSTITUTES,       :       : 
GARDENERS'    CLUBS,     ETC. 

These  should  be  selected  well  In  advance  of  the  date  needed,  and  dee- 
retaries  of  above  should  send  now  for  our  set  of  samples,  all  of  which 
have  been  especially  designed  by  flrsfc-daas  artiste  and  engravers  for 
the  purpose.  Owing  to  the  wide  demand  for  these  samples  and  their 
expensiveness,  we  will  mall  the  set  of  five,  postpaid,  for  $1.00;  money 
refunded  on  return  of  samples,  or  placed  to  credit  of  order,  as  directed. 
One  single  sample  sent  free  on  application  if  the  writer  will  explain  the 
exact  purpose  for  which  it  is  wanted, 

i.T.  Be  La  Mare  Ptg.  &  Pub.  Co.,  P.O.  Box  Wiy  New  T«rL 

HEADQUARTERS   FOR   ALL  PRINTED   SUPPLIES. 
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1 1  OdI  anil  Out  Pieseol loM 


OFFER 
No.  66i 


The  Three  Best  Known  Cannae  are 

Austria,  Italia  ^"O 

Hfs.  Faifp  toieis 

Your  choice  of  one  of  the  above  three 
Cannas  sent,  postpaid,  for  one  new 
subscription.  The  set  of  three  for 
two  uew  subscriptions.    Grown  in  N.Y, 

With  the  introduction  several  years  ago  of  the  famed 
Madam  Crosy  type  of  Canna  began  the  era  of  popularity 
for  this  class  of  plants,  until  now  it  has  become  the  mofit 
popular  of  all  bedding* plants  and  the  possibilities  for 
further    development  of  this  species  is  yet  far  from  being  ex 
hausted.    Its  great  claim  for  popular  favor  is  the  extreme  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  grown,  thus  making  it  at  once  everybody ':s 
plant ;  also  in  its  ready  adaptability  to  our  climate- 

MRS.  FAIRMAN  ROGERS. 

I  One  of  the  finest  American  Cannas,  was  originated  at  New- 
port, R.  I.    This  plant  often  produces  fine  branched  fiower  heads, 
and  while  in  texture,  color  and  markings  the  individual  flowers 
excel    the  standard  of  Mme.  Crozy.  their  superiority  1.^  ^^gain 
evidenced  in  the  fact  that  each  branch  presents  a  rounded  bead 
which  is  one  dense  mass  of  bloom.    The  flowers  will  mea^nr-fl  4 
each  wav,  and  the  segments  (without  the  claw)  measure  2}^  :x.\l 
color  is  a  grand  scarlet,  bordered  with  a  narrow  band  of  goliL    The  compactness  of 
the  flower  head,  rich  color,  and  the  well-flowered  spike,  complete  iti  great  valu  a*  a 
bedder.    It  grows  to  a  height  of  three  feet  under  liberal  treatment. 

FTALIA  and  AUSTRIA. 

Among  the  many  sterling  novelties  which  have  been  added  to  the  already  large  list  of  Cannas  during 
this  last  three  or  more  years,  there  are  none  that  form  so  dtatinct  n  break  from  exiating  forma,  and  whiten 
have  at  the  same  time  proved  such  valuable  acquisitions  to  our  list  aa  th?  above. 

In  habit,  color,  and  style  of  growth  and  foliage,  they  resemble  a  gooil  deal  the  specieg  Canna  flaccid  a, 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  parents ;  the  texture  of  the  bloom  is  also  very  much  the  same  aa  in  that 
species,  and  it  is  that  feature  which  is  decldedlv  the  weakest  of  either  novelty.     This  lack  of  texture 

eauaes  the  floral  segments  of  each  to  bleach  out  in  the  early  season  if  grown  out  of  doors  in  a  position  exposed  to  the  strong  sunshine 
at  that  period. 

This,  however,  is  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  each  morning  while  the  spike  lasts  (and  it  usually  carries  seven  to  nine  blooms), 
one  is  treated  to  a  new,  clean,  bright  bloom  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  exouisite  coloring  imaginable.  Austria  is  of  the  clearest  canary- 
yellow,  slightly  speckled  with  a  few  dots  of  red  in  the  throat.  Italiah  as  flowers  of  simUarly  nued  yellow,  dotted  and  emblazoned  with 
a  clear  scarlet  which  adds  wonderf  uU v  to  the  effect  of  its  gorgeous  coloring. 

The  spikes  and  flowers  act  somewhat  differently  from  other  Cannas  in  their  habit  and  style  of  expansion,  behaving  In  reality  like 
the  Gladiolus,  and  being  arranged  on  one  side ;  there  is  one  expanded  bloom  and  two  partially  opeo,  and  when  the  older  bloom  is  ready, 
it  drops  clean  away,  leaving  no  trace  of  dead  or  wilted  flowers;  the  reverse  of  which  is  a  source  of  annoyance  with  too  many  of  our 
good  Cannas. 

The  largest  individual  bloom  of  Austria  with  us  measured  flve  and  one  quarter  inches  across,  and  the  average  on  all  the  flowers 
we  should  fudge  was  about  four  and  three  quarter  inches.  One  plant  put  out  in  June  from  a  flve  inch  pot  into  only  eight  inches  of 
very  poor  soil,  without  any  special  treatment,  produced  eleven  spikes  of  bloom,  88  growths,  and  attained  a  height  of  42  inches.  This 
wonderful  development  on  our  poor  soil,  when  compared  with  others  grown  on  equally  poor  and  still  more  sandy  soil,  goes  far  to 
prove  that  these  new  types  do  not  need  a  very  rich  soil. 
^  Austria  and  Italia  were  also  found  to  stand  wind  storms  better  than  the  ordinary  kinds. 

As  a  cut  flower  they  are  unique  and  good  keepers.    They  have  been  aptly  named  the  "  Orchid-flowered  "  Cannas. 

One  Plant  for  One  now  subscription ;  tho  sot  of  Tbroo  Plants  for  Two  now  subscriptions. 


incheB  acroaa 
inches.    The 


CANNA 
ITALIA, 


LI 


To  those  of  our  readers  whose  subscription  has  just  expired,  or  is  about  to  expire,  who 
will  send  us  a  prompt  renewal  (adding  fifteen  cents  to  pay  for  packing),  we  will  at  once  forward 
one  Canna,  their  choice  of  either  AUSTRIA,  ITALIA,  or  MRS.  FAIRMAN  ROGERS,  the  three  great 
Canna  novelties  of  the   season. 

THIS    OFFER    EXPIRES    JUNE    30. 


AMERICAN    GARDENING,    P.  0.  BOX    1697,    NEW    YORK. 
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Every  Lady  Is  Interested  In  the 

MERIGll  KITIHEII  MIGUIK 

The  title  tells  the  storyt  and  although  the  Maga* 
zlne  is  One  Dollar  a  year,  we  #111  send  it.  In  clab 
Cwlth  AMERICA !Y  6ARDKKING,  for  only  $1,110.  Or 
will  send  It  free  one  year  for  two  new  sabacriptlons 
to  A.  O.  at  One  Dollar  each. 

AMERICAN  GARDENING,  P.O.  Box  16R7.  NtwYark. 


FARMERS 

i  yon  can  make  monay  by  selling  and  nsing 
HOLDFA8T  Corn  BtBdera,n8ed  on  eveiy 
shock.   Pull  and  it's  fast.  Tleattnelf.  Costs 
less  than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Thous- 
ands told  in  a  town.   Ooodproflta.  V>et 
town  agency.   Baatples.  8  sisee,  mailed 
Sets.  7lEOO^  Ites  Ml.  UMdUa,  H.  Y. 


Meanoa  Americaa  Oardaalnc  whan  yov  write. 


UNIVERSAL 
INSECTICIDE 

F*r  Flawem*  Traas  mm4L 
AalMala. 

Recommended  and  in  use 
by  the  f  oremoet  Florists  and 
Nurserymen  in  the  land. 
Skunple  «  08.  packsgee  sent 
by  mall  upon  recei|K  of  Ko. 

Rota   MMufactarlnfi  Co  , 

Klagara  FaUs,  V.  T. 


CkrAaBln^  wfien  yov  vtRo. 


Harmt  Your  Whtit  For  A  Gent  Ai  Acn. 

This  amount  invested  In  a  grain  cradle,  «rlt|| 
plenty  of  tlaie.  (any  old  tlae  will  do.)  will  enable 
the  farmer  to  barrest  his  crop  wlib  less  outlay 
than  any  other  method.  The  "machine"  sboaldt>e 
painted  a  bright  red,  and  ornamented  with  gtlt 
stripes,  also  have  an  attractive  name.  After  cut- 
ting bia  own,  he  can  coin  moqey  by  cutting  wheat 
and  building  fence  for  his  neiffbbors. 

PAGE  W9VEN  W1R«  «£l«OE  CO..  Adrian.  Mich 
MealiOB  Anirloui  OwAvilaf  wImd  yon  write. 

ARCHDEACON&CO. 

(omission  Mors 

100  lirrty  St./ lEff  n|R[. 
Fnilt8»  Poultry,  Game»  Egg^, 

MX  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  TAKEN  ON  COMMISSION 

HOT  HOUSE  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 
Mentioii  AmeHoaa  QmrdMilas  wlieli  yon' wxtte.' 


llkMMtJ*JkP>yj»JkF>J.JJ^JW.^J.AJ 


,,     CVPRESS 

ft*  MUCH  M|l|«  PWtMtlTHAW  HNI. ; 

r   CYPRESS     1 
V«A5H  BARS 

GREENHOUSE 

AH  0  OTt|Rl^aUUPflig  MAfERlAL* :, 
"CYMEsSi  UIM&ErfviM|ri  USES.- 1 

J 


BAY  TREES. 
HARDY  PALMS. 


THREE  ^K*  c^^^^^ 

ZJ.  O  NEW  IRIS. 

SIEBRECHT  &  SON,  409  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 

MMictMi  AflMrloaa  Orilaniag  wiioa  too  write. 


AND  EVERYTHING  FOR 
DECORATING. 


GLASS 


For  GrMnhouses,  Grap- 
eries, Coneervatories, 
Huthoueee  and  Hotbeds. 


GLASS 


ig|*llrVVirfW%vv^hrwnrVVVlrlr1rVViin^^ 

IfantlOB  AAarloaa  OardeAlAg  when  rou  write. 


VANHORNE,  GRIFFEN  &  CO. 

^«*«*  mM^       ^'ii^AVJ^fSScVifrT  NEW  YORE. 

Mantlen  American  Orflentng  iriheo  yew  iriite. 

A  OnB-Horse  Farm  Wagon  Ho»e*^oiri» 

The  "PIQUA"  is  the  Best. 

Hollow  Steel  J  Axle, 
Doable  Box,  Sprfan 
Seat,  Easy  Rldiog 
aad  Utbt  Rtturiif , 
and  needs  only  ONE 
Hone  to  Pnii  It.  . . 

^^^_^_^^^  Made  la  Twe  Sbct, 

PU^^  WAGON  CO., 

• ^^     Itfentf on  Amertoaa  Oerftentng  *Sien  yw  mtte. 

OfforNo.  iSI. 

FOR  TWO  NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS  'L,T<:^i::^:tiZ 

in  every  garden  and  by  every  -  Gardener  and  Pniit  Grower. 


GmpmOtj.      .     .    . 

WRITE  FOR  PilCES. 


oa«  on  a  Small  Farv.  In  the  Oarden,  or  abovt  m  Conatry  Pteet. 

PIQUA, 

OHIO. 

llCTUba  AiB.rtB«B  <lMitealii«  -^wi  yon  iwtu. 


KELLY'S  PRUNING  SHEAR 
/AND  GRAPE  PICKER    . 


Just  nxs  tw  hand. 
Made  of  SOi©  STt( 


/  ZL  }     A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN      ^.^.^^ 

^m.  i^E  Mw«s    ^/^       PRUNING  AND  GRAg^ 
fiTAovrt^RuSE.  ^-^-^      '-     SHEARS.     '^ 

t'^r^'mosmv,    ACOMBtNATlON  SHEAR  AND        \^^ 
fytLV  WAf«qA«TED        HOLDER  WORKING  WITH  ONE  MOVEMENT 
OF  THE  HAND.  JN  TRIMMING  ROSE  OR  PICKING  GRAPES  THE 
HAND  DOES  NOT  COME  IN  CONTACT  WITH  THEM, 


A  PRUNING  SHEARS,  FLOWER  GATHERER  aad  GRAPE  HCKER 

ALL  THREE   IN   ONE. 

AS  A  FIfOWBB  OATHKBSB.— In  pleklnc  flowera  or  removiiic  d«ad  lesvet  Vxv$ 
WLTfb  held  firmly  by  tlM  akease  anill  releaeed  by  tbe  operator. 

▲S  ▲  OB  APB  PIOKBB.  —  In  plektnff  Ompee  the  boneli  out  off  la  flmUy  beld  by 
the  abenra  and  placed  in  the  baaket  without  toaohlngr  them  with  tho  handSf  P*** 
a^rrea  the  bloom  on  tho  cnip«s  i  leaves  left  hand  fireo  to  hold  up  tho  vlnea  or  batket 

IN   ADDITION.—Tho  holders  do  not  extend  to  the  point  pf  tho  9heara»  tbartby 
fiiollltatlns  tho  trimming  off  of  small  branehest  loavos  and  iiofeetlvo  gmpos. 

Every  one  who  nthera  flowers  or  f  rait  has  been  annoyed  by  the  dUBcntty  la 
catdhlniT  the  fmit  or  bloom  after  It  was  severed  from  the  parent  stem.,  with 
this  Instmment  there  is  no  danger  of  fmit  or  flower  droppmg  to  ground,  q(r  of 
spoiling  trees,  vines  or  plants  when  clipped,  from  high  plaeea. 

Every  pair  of  Shears  mailed  out  by  us  is  made  from  High  Grade  cutlery 
steel  and  fully  warranted,  aM  should  one  be  found  defective,  when  used  (or 
the  purposes  advertised,  we  will  replace.  Patented  March  16,  18OT.  When 
not  wanted  as  a  premium  these  shears  can  be  obtained  from  the  publishers  of 
American  Gardening,  postpalcj,  for  $1,00.. 

AMERICAN  QARDENINQ,  P.  O.  Box.  1697,  NEW  YORK. 


''rintetjslve  niltiv&tion  in  the  Keynote  to  Snccri*^,        ^--^\      \  \  -^  %.     x  j 
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Water  Ulics.* 

The  water  ]  ilj  is  glTsn  the  boUnloal ; 
NymphaM.  derlTed  from  the  Greek  word 
"  nymphe  ^  or  *•  aelAd,"  water  fairy,  allad- 
Ing  to  the  growing  plaoe  of  thla  family. 
ItegeographioaldUtrlbntloii  la  moat  gen- 
eralln  the  northern  hemlaphere  and  In  the 
tropica.  The  water  Illy  haa  been  known 
alnoe  the  earlleettlme  of  hortlealtnral  hU- 
tory.  The  ancient  Bgyptlana  oonaldered  It 
■acred  and  called  It  Lotna.  It  waa  the 
•ymbol  of  the  Nile,  a  rlTcr  by  them  re- 
nrded  aa  aacred.  It  waa  alao  engraTcdan 
the  colamna  of  their  templee  and  waa  need 
aa  an  eeeentlal  part  of  their  rellglona  cere- 
monies.  Apia,  the  holy  ball  of  the  Ecf  P- 
tlana,  waa  adorned  with  wreathe  of  lotoa 
lowen,  and  the  Egyptian  goddeee,  Isle,  Is 
portrayed,  holding  a  lotoa  flower  In  her 
hand. 

From  a  botanical  point  of  Wew  the  lotoe, 
or,  aa  it  baa  been  named  in  modem  time 
by  Linnnoa,  *'Nelambinm  spedoeom," 
the  water  Illy  from  the  Nile,  differs  from 
nymph»a  by  its  manner  of  growth  and  by 
the  setting  of  ita  frnlt.  Ito  f rait  remlncb 
ene  Tery  mach  of  the  rose  ef  a  watering 
pot,  whereaa  the  fmitsof  the  nymphsa  re- 
aemble  doeely  the  fmita  of  the  species  be- 
longing to  the  families  rannncalacesB  and 
papayeraoesD. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  relate  the 
legends  of  this  family  nor  do  I  propose  to 
dte  anT  aolentlflc  botanical  examinations 
regarding  water  lilies,  for  my  capacity  aa 
well  aa  mv  pen  is  too  weak,  bat  Instead  of 
that  I  will  tell  yoa,  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, how  these  charming,  magnificently 
colored  and  sweet-scented  planu  arecnltl- 
Tated. 

Its  caltlTatlon  with  as  haa  gone  rapidly 
forward  of  late;  the  methods  and  the  loca- 
tions, no  matter  how  different,  hare  shown 
good  results.  We  hare  seen  right  here  in 
this  hall  perfectly  shaped  flowers  and 
leaTea  exhibited  by  snch  clever  caltlTatora 
aa  Messrs.  W.  Tricker.  J.  Bryden  and  L,  W. 
Gk>odell,  and  from  their  productions  we 
can  see  for  onrselTes  that  the  cnltlyation 
of  water  llliee  la  not  impoasible  in  the  New 
England  Statea. 

SniteMefloU. 

The  most  suitable  soil  for  water  planta 
in  general,  with  the  exception  of 
nelumbiums,  Is  a  rich  loam  and  the  beet 
rotted  horse  or  cow  manure  mixed  to- 
gether in  equal  parts,  with  the  addition  of 
one  or  one  and  a  half  pounda  of  bone  meal 
to  eaeh  wheelbarrow  load  of  eoll,  and  we 
must  not  omit  seeing  that  the  mixing  Is 
done  thoroughly.  NelumblumB  leve  heaTT 
loam  or  heaTy,  greasy  clay,  well  enricheo, 
aa  do  all  other  water  plants.  They  do  not 
thriTC  and  eeldom  or  ncTcr  blossom  in  sand 
or  in  aoll  strongly  mixed  with  sand. 

The  planting  can  be  made  in  natural  or 
artificial  lakes  or  ponds.  Should  the  soil 
in  such  locationa  oe  poor  or  muddy,  we 
must  bring  soil  of  such  nature  aa  haa  been 
prcTloualy  mentioned,  and  to  the  placee 
where  we  desire  to  place  the  planta  it  muat 
be  brought  liberally.  Suppoalng  now  that 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  dees  not  contain 
suflicient  nourishing  substancee  eeeentlal 
for  the  planta ;  plaoe  them  in  baaketo,  tube 
or  large  boxes  and  sink  theee.  not  more 
than  three  to  six  Inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  if  your  planta  are  of  a  tender 
nature;  or  if  hardy  ones  lower  them  twenty- 
four  to  thirty- six  Inchee. 

Where  Water  Uiies  /ley  Be  Oiewa. 

If  a  lake  or  a  pond,  or  a  body  of 
open  water  is  not  aeceeelble,  the  planting 
may  be  done  successfully  in  tanks  made  of 
brickwork  and  finlahed  with  cement,  or  in 
tubs  or  half  barrele,  or  still  better  in  large 
half  hogaheada.  When  tanka  or  tubs  are 
used,  and  after  the  soil  haa  been  filled  in. 
a  layer  of  pure  aand  to  the  thickness  of 
two  Inchee  should  be  put  on  top,  to  pre- 
Tcnt  the  fertUlalng  subatancee,  which  hare 
been  mixed  with  the  soil,  from  rising  to  the 
surface.  When  using  tanka  or  tubs,  it  Is 
necessary  to  see  that  they  are  expoeed  or 
built  in  plaoee  where  they  will  receive  a 
large  amount  of  suaahine  during  the  day, 
aa  thla  la  one  ef  the  nialn  polnta  &  susosae 
ful  cultiTation.  The  tube  may  either  be 
placed  on  the  ground,  or  they  may  be  sunk 

Sartly  or  wholly.    After  the  eoll  haa  been 
lied  in  and  toe  planta  put  down,  then 
comee  the    moet  important  factor— the 

*P%IMr  rMd  hy  0«rl  Btombere  before  ttk«  BoMmi 
Qardenen*  »nd  Flortots'  Glab,  April  6, 1897. 


water.  Do  not  put  ii  more  than  two  Inchee 
of  thla  at  the  moet  OTor  the  planta  until 


they  haTc  made  a  Tialble  growth,  bo 
deep  water  Is  of  Tory  little  uee.  The 
water  In  the  tubs  must  now  and  then  be 
changed,  to  keep  It  from  becoming  stag- 
nant. The  beat  time  to  plant  the  hardy 
water  lilies  is  from  Spring  to  August,  but 
the  tender  onea  should  not  be  planted  be* 
fore  the  middle  of  June,  and  not  later  than 
the  1st  of  July. 

On  the  place  where  I  am  worknig  we 
hare  a  large  arUflelal  pond,  about  one  acre 
in  area«  There  are  numerous  springs, 
which  make  the  water  in  the  pond  rather 
cool  during  the  Summer,  but  in  apite  of 


thla  difficulty,  I  hare  had  good 
with  the  hardy  nymphSDas.  ^he  fiowers 
may  not  haTe  reached  the  enormoue  siae 
of  thoee  which  hsTc  been  cultlTated  in 
warmer  water,  but  this  artificial  pond 
gives  me  the  adTantage  of  a  succeeeful 
wintering  of  my  planta,  and  during  the 
four  yeara  I  have  had  charge  of  this  place 
I  have  not  loet  a  elngle  nymphna  through 
froat.  Howerer,  the  hardy  species  must 
be  eet  so  deeply  at  the  planting,  that  they 
are  below  the  froet  line— that  Is,  24  to  86 
inchee.  The  tender  ones,  that  muet  be 
taken  up  in  the  Fall,  I  planted  last  year  in 
a  newly  built,  ehallow  pond,  and  planted 
them  direotly  In  the  ground  after  eultable 
soil  had  been  furnished,  and  I  obtained 
better  fiowers  than  I  expected. 

Winter  Cere. 

The  winter  care  of  water  llliee  ^i  aa 
follows:  In  the  Fall,  when  the  weather 
becomee  cool,  the  tender  spedee  are  taken 
UP,  and  I  have  been  In  the  habit  of  cutting 
off  all  the  older  leaTes,  and  enough  of  the 
roots,  so  as  to  be  able  to  plant  them  In 
tubs  or  large  pots.  Vese  I  have  later 
placed  In  a  tank  that  U  built  doee  to  one 
of  the  graaahousee.  and  connected  with  the 
aame  by  one  heating  plna.  This  tank  is 
shaped  like  a  common  notbed,  and  le  80 
inchee  deep,  40  feet  long,  and  5  feet  be- 
tween the  inalde  walla,  the  aashes  being  6 
feet  In  length.  The  walla  are  made  of 
stone,  with  a  few  layera  of  brick  on  top, 
and  the  bottom  and  eldee  are  coYcred  wiUi 
cement.  There  Is  also  an  outlet  pipe  for 
the  preTcntlon  of  stagnant  water.  In  thla 
tank  I  can  gire  the  water  the  deaired  tem- 
perature, and  the  keeping  of  the  plants 
during  the  Winter  dc;^  not  meet  with  any 
dlfficnltlea. 

After  the  planta  haTc  been  planted,  to 
keep  them  aUTe  I  aow  in  the  muddy  soil  in 
December  my  water  lily  seed,  and  when 
early  Spring  oomea  I  hare  my  young  plants 
raised  from  the  eeed,  strong  and  healthy. 
In  a  tank  of  thla  description  the  temper- 
ature of  the  water  muat  ueTcr  be  allowed 
to  fall  below  65  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Thus  you  will  find  that  no  difficulty  is 
to  bs  met  with  In  the  wintering  of  older 
specimens,  but  for  you,  my  fsllow-woYkers, 
wHo  haTO  not  got  this  opportunity,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  Quoting  from  an  article  by 
Mr.  Tricker,  published  in  Garden  and  For- 
est. No.  SB5,  October  18,  1806:  '*In  the 
Fall,  the  tender  Tarietles  call  for  our  im- 
mediate attention.  Such  plants  aa  are 
grown  in  tube  can  readily  be  taken  from 
the  tanks  or  baatns  and  placed  In  a  green- 
house: the  largeat  leaTce,  that  cannot  be 
plaoed  on  the  surface  of  the  tub,  may  be 
cut  off.  The  tubs  should  be  set  where  they 
will  reeelye  a  fair  amount  ef  light,  and 
should  be  kept  filled  with  water.  There 
should  be  no  naateln  drying  off  the  plants, 
since  the  decreaaing  light  and  temperature 
will  allow  the  plants  to  reet  naturally. 
Such  Tarietles  aa  N.  deTonlensIs,  N.  den- 
tata,  and  others  of  the  lotus  type  will  form 
tubers  around  the  old  root  as  the  plant 
dlee  off,  which  ehould  be  carefully  looked 
after  and  put  into  pote  of  eand  or  moes, 
and  kept  moist  and  in  a  moderate  temper- 
ature. The  tubs  can  be  emptied  and  stored 
awaT.  Theee  tubers  will  keep  sound  and 
good  until  April,  when,  if  planted.  coTcred 
with  water  and  subjected  to  higher  tem- 
perature, tncT  will  make  strong  plimts  to 
put  out  again  the  following  June.    The 


is  not  the  same  with  N.  aanaibaren- 
sis  or  with  the  stellata  tsrpe.  Theee  do  not 
form  side  tubers,  as  the  lotus  varletlee  do, 
and  if  the  plante  haTc  grown  large  and 
strong,  and  hare  flowered  freely  daring 
the  paat  Summer,  the  greater  will  be  the 
risk  and  diflloulty  in  keeping  them  over. 
Under  the  aame  condltlona  aa  the  lotus  Ta- 
rietles, thcT  retain  their  foliage  a  much 
longer  period,  proTlded  they  hava  not  re- 
oeiTcd.  a .  chili  or  Tiolant check;  otherwise 


they  will  not.  Theee  ahanld  be  kept  la 
tube  filled  up  with  water  aa  long  as  th«j 
retain  Utc,  green  foliage.  If  new  leaw 
appear,  you  will  doubtleaa  find,  as  the  sea- 
eon  adTanoea,  that  the  planta  will  show 


aigna  of  aotlTe  growth  and  giTe  i  ^ 
that  they  will  lire  on  and  take  their  pIssM 
again  another  Summer.  Plants  giowaia 
large  pota  or  boxee  can  more  teadilj  bi 
taken  and  nlaeed  In  tubs  or  half  barrusof 
water,  and  kept  under  the  aaoM  oonditkot 
aa  aboTc  mentioned. 

"  The  hardy  Tarletiea,  If  plantetfcut,  wm 
be  beet  left  alone,  proTided  there  is  suf- 
ficient water  aboTc  the  erowna  of  tin 
planta,  ao  that  froat  cannot  reach  them. 
Where  the  natlTc  nymphasaa  will  grow, 
other  so-called  hardy  Tarletlee  win  8Q^ 
tIto  under  the  aame  eondltioas.  Ib 
shallow  tanka.  where  there  la  danger  «C 
the  masonry  being  broken  by  the  froit, 
this  ahonldf  be  ooTcred  with  branohei, 
leaTes  or  salt  hay  after  cold  weather  isli 
it.  Thie  la  preferable  to  taking  the  tab 
out  and  storing  In  a  cool  cellar  or  ccliv 
building,  for,  keep  the  planta  cool  esw» 
may.  it  Is  Tcry  difficult  to  hold  them  beak 
in  the  Spring,  and  by  time  the  tank  h 
ready  to  receiTe  them  the  planta  will  bsfi 
made  conalderable  growth,  which  ii  nrj 
apt  to  get  cut  off  and  glwe  them  some 
check.  ThU  will  not  happen  to_^aats  lift 
out  all  Winter  In  the  tank.  Where  tkc 
Winters  are  not  ecTere,  and  not  more  this 
IS  to  15  Inchee  of  ice  are  formed.  It  is  not 
neoeesary  to  coTcr  tanks  all  OTer  If  th^ 
are  more  than  twelTc  feat  in  diaoMter. 
Branchee  of  treee  and  aalt  hay  on  the  lim 
are  sufficient  to  saTc  the  maaonry,  whkk 
Is  all  that  Is  neceeeary.  Plants  giwwn  1b 
tubs  and  not  submerged  during  the  Son- 
mer  eeason,  must  of  neeesalty  be  wintered 
In  cellare  or  other  bulldlnga.  A  good  oor- 
ering  of  sphagnum  moss  will  help  to  keep 
the  plante  in  a  uniform  oondltlon  and  re- 
tard growth  in  Spring." 

'  I  now  wlah  to  render  a  ehortlistof  bsidy 
water  llliee :  Nymphsoa  odorata  and  N.  o. 
minor,  our  common  water  UUee;  N.  o. 
roaea,  the  pink  water  Illy;  N.  alba»  N.  site 
roeea,  N.  alba  aandldlsslma,  K.  odorste 
carollnlensls  GIght  salmofi  In  color).  N. 
odorata  sulphurea,  N.  o.  oamea,  N.  Lsy- 
dekeri  roeea,  N.  pygmma  and  N.  pygnuM 
helTola. 

There  la  another  group  of  hardy  wsttr 
liUee,  namely,  the  ICarllaceaa.  Thlagroop. 
through  hybridisation,  tried  first  in  tte 
year  1879  by  Monsieur  lAtonr-MarUse,  of 
Temple-eur-Lot,  France,  haa  gifea  la 
many  beautiful  fiowere.  more  perfect  In 
ahapa  and  eolor  than  thoee  we  haTe  bed 
before.  Time  will  not  allow  me  to  mte- 
tion  the  different  oroeses,  but  I  will  pn- 
sent  to  you  a  few  of  theee  exqauit* 
nymphs,  as,  for  example:  N.  chromatells. 

'cllow,  alblda,  roeea,  Boblnaonll,  f nlgem, 
lgaea,etc.     . 


Now  let  ua  turn  our  atteatloii  tt 
thoee  gema  from  the  tropica  which  thrift 
well  during  the  summer  months  in  oar 
Ntw  England  climate.  Among  them  w« 
haTc  the  night-blooming  or  the  Lotoi 
type,  N.  lotus,  N.  deToniensia,  N.  dentsts, 
N.  rubra  and  N.  SturtcTantll,  and  of  thoN 
which  open  their  fiowers  In  the  daytime, 
N.  aanalMrenala,  N.  a.  stellata,  N.  a.  rosm, 
N.  scuUfolla,  N.  graoUla,  and  N.  gigantes. 
the  blue  lily  from  Australia,  one  of  tlu 
moet  beautiful  and  at  the  eame  time  the 
meat  difficult  to  cultlTate.  Various  new 
Tarietles  haTe  started  through  theea 
among  them  Mrs.  Anna  G.  Ames  ssd 
Bastonicneis. 

Knowing  how  these  nymphs  or  nalsdi, 
daughtere  of  Neptune,  deeire  to  Utc  a  life 
eomewhat  different  from  that  of  the  o^ 
dlnary  garden  faTorltee,  there  Is  no  reseoD 
why  many  people  who  haTe  a  little  wster 
epace  at  their  command  ahonld  not  grow 
at  least  the  ordinary  water  plants  wnieli 
abound  in  our  streams  and  ponds. 


Are  You  Renewing. 

To  those  of  our  readers  whose  sub- 
scription has  expired,  or  is  to  expire 
with  the  close  of  this  month,  and  wbo 
will  send  us  a  prompt  renewal  (addiof 
fifteen  cents  to  pay  for  packing  and  de- 
livery), we  will  at  once  forward  one 
canna,  well  established,  their  chdce  of 
either  Austria  or  Italia,  the  two  great 
novelties  of  the  season.  This  Is  so 
offer  without  parallel,  but  which,  ft  de- 
sired,  must  be  applied  for  at  once. 


July  3.  1897. 
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The  Vegetable  Qardeii. 

Peaa.  pick  off  all  pods  as  soon  as 
ready,  whether  required  for  use  or  not; 
pods  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain 
upon  the  vines  until  they  are  old  or 
ripe,  as,  by  so  doing,  the  vines  quick- 
ly become  exhausted.  Peas  should 
should  now  be  plentiful,  as  the  season 
has  been  peculiarly  favorable  to  their 
growth.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is  over, 
remove  the  vines  and  prepare  the 
STound  by  manuring  and  dig  or  plow 
deeply  for  sowing  successional  crops 
of  spinach,  turnips,  carrots  or  for  set- 
ting out  winter  celery. 

Beets.  Any  spare  ground  that  may 
be  vacant  can  be  utilized  for  a  sowing 
of  these  for  fall  use;  an  application  of 
a  good  grade  of  fertilizer  will  be  bene- 
ficial and  quicken  growth. 

BrwMsels-ftproiitay  Cavliilo'vrer,  and 
Cal»baare  may  be  transplanted  when- 
ever the  weather  is  favorable,  i.  e., 
cloudy,  with  rain  in  prospect.  If  no 
plants  are  at  hand,  a  f^w  seeds  may  be 
sown  in  hills  18  by  30  inches  apart,  the 
seedlings  to  be  thinned  out  when  large 
enough  to  one  best  plant  in  each  hill. 
This  is  a  very  satisfactiry  method  of 


already  advised  in  previous  issues, 
they  should  be  comparatively  free 
from  the  pest.  However,  if  a  few 
plants  are  seen  to  die  off  and  if,  on  be- 
ing pulled  up  by  the  bulbs,  are  rotten 
at  the  base,  maggots  will  be  present, 
and  should  be  checked.  Last  year  I 
gave  the  following  treatment  with  very 
gratifying  results:  Into  a  barrel  con- 
taining 50  gallons  of  water,  we  dis- 
solved 60  ounces  of  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia; then  with  a  small  hoe,  drills  were 
opened  half  an  inch  in  depth  and  quite 
near  the  rows,  the  solution  was  poured 
into  this  drill  from  watering  cans,  and 
in  this  way  the  ground  near  the  bulbs 
was  thoroughly  saturated.  This  will 
destroy  all  the  young  maggots  that  it 
reaches,  and  the  onions  by  being  fed 
with  the  soluble  ammonia  will  com- 
mence to  grow  vigorously,  the  tops 
taking  on  a  dark  green  color,  and  fine 
onions  will  result.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  give  them  any  more  free  ammo- 
nia in  any  form,  as  they  would  be  lia- 
ble to  errow  thick-necked. 

Potatoes  should  now  be  watched  daily, 
both  for  bugs  and  the  blight,  and  on 
the  first  appearance  of  either,  promptly 
check,  or  bad  results  may  follow.    As 


Pio.  132.— Nymph  A  A  Qigantba.    (See  Pages  470*  476)* 


crowing  these  vegetables,  especially  in 
dry  soils,  or  hot,  dry  seasons. 

Koblrabl.  Whenever  turnips  do  not 
succeed,  sow  now  seeds  of  kohlrabi.  It 
Is  a  near  relation  of  the  turnip,  with  a 
much  stronger  constitution,  and  is  pe- 
culiarly free  from  attacks  of  insects  to 
which  the  turnip  is  so  much  liable;  it 
is  a  first-class  substitute  when  used 
young,  and  a  desirable  vegetable. 

Toaiato  rot  aad  bliirbt  may  be 
checked  by  spraying  with  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture;  pick  off  all  infected 
fruits,  and,  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
remain  .101^  the.  ground,  as  is  usually: 
done,  carry  to  a  fire  and  burn  them,  ' 
thus  destroying  the  germs  of  the  dis- 
ease. This  is  the  only  way  to  rid  a  gar- 
den once  affected  with  the  disease,  as 
frost  will  not  destroy,  and  the  germs 
will  remain  wherever  the  attacked 
fruits  are  left  carelesly  around,  or 
taken  to  the  rubbish  heap,  to  be  car- 
ried back  to  the  garden  again  in  the 
manure. 

OaioMs  at  this  season  are  frequently 
attacked  by  the  onion  maggot;  if  the 
young  plants  were  given  the  treatment 


soon  as  the  blight  can  be  detected  by 
the  black  appearance  of  the  leaves,  use 
the  Bordeaux  mixture,  with  four 
ounces  of  Paris  green  added  to  every 
50  gallons.  This  will  check  both 
troubles.  The  whole  should  be  thor- 
oughly mixed  and  applied  in  a  fine 
spray,  covering  every  particle  of  the 
vines.  This  operation  to  be  repeated 
three  times  at  intervals  of  a  week  or 
ten  days,  or  immediately  after  heavy 
rain,  that  may  have  washed  away  pre- 
vious applications. 

W.   M.  EDWARDS,  Conn. 


A  Moaqvito  Bite  la  'aa  Aeeldeat. — 

The  Court  of  Appeals,  sitting  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  recently  decided  a  suit 
against  an  accident  insurance  company 
brought  by  a  woman  for  $60,000  for  the 
death  of  her  husband,  which  resulted 
indirectly  from  a  mosquito  bite.  The 
lower  court  held  that  the  bite  was  not 
an  accident  in  the  meaning  of  the  word 
as  used  by  insurance  companies,  but 
upon  appeal  the  plaintiff  got  peremp- 
tory instructions  in  heY*  favor. — Medical 
Record. 


FRUITS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

JOrnNOS  PROM  obsbrvation. 

Berry  plants  should  be  cultivated 
often;  it  warms  the  soil  and  retains  the 
moisture. 

An  erroneous  notion— The  larger  the 
tree  from  the  nursery  the  sooner  in 
bearing. 

June  6— Looked  over  the  Michel's  early 
strawberry  rows  in  an  old  patch  three 
years  in  bearing,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  fine  berries  of  large  size  for  this 
variety.  The  rows  were  as  productive 
as  the  last  spring  set  plants;  hard- 
wood ashes  were  freely  scattered  over 
the  rows  last  season. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandlfiora 
plants  which  were  cut  back  severely 
early  last  spring  are  making  a  fine, 
vigorous  errowth. 

Layer  those  new  strawberry  runners 
not  closer  than  four  inches  apart  in  the 
matted  row,  if  you  wish  to  have  nice 
large  fruit  next  season. 

If  you  have  the  strawberry  leaf  rol- 
ler, study  every  method  to  eradicate  it. 
It  is  a  curse  to  any  strawberry  patch. 

Do  you  nip  the  terminal  bud  in  nip- 
ping black  raspberries?  Or  do  you 
wait  until  they  are  a  large  cane  and 
break  oft  a  part  of  it?  The  former  plan 
is  much  the  superior  one. 

What  large  strawberries  grow  on  the 
rows  which  were  heavily  mulched  with 
straw  and  cornstalks,  and  the  berries 
are  so  glossy  and  clean! 

If  you  have  not  straw  or  marsh  hay 
to  mulch  with,  use  the  "dust  mulch"  by 
cultivating  only  an  inch  deep  and  often. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
when  a  soil  becomes  hard  and  lumpy  it 
is  time  to  put  plenty  of  barnyard  ma- 
nure on  it:  Commercial  fertilisers  will 
not  do  for  this;  there  must  be  plenty  of 
vegetable  mold  in  the  soil. 

Barton's^  Eclipse  strawberry  is  doing- 
finely  this  year. 

Outside  of  the  fruit  belt  peaches  in 
Michigan  will  be  a  poor  crop  this  year^ 

Which  are  the  best  small  fruit  plants,, 
from  black  soil  on  the  low  land  or  from 
the  high  land?  Who  will  discuss  the- 
point? 

Severe  pruning  and  liberal  manuring 
I  find  make  the  old  raspberry  plants 
productive. 

My  observation  is  that  different  soil) 
and  climate  make  considerable  varia> 
tion  in  the  quality  of  grrapes. 

If  you  think  you  have  your  berry 
plantation  "down  fine,"  visit  your 
neighbor  fruit-grrowers  and  possibly 
you  will  find  that  some  of  them  are- 
ahead  of  you;  then  you  can  go  back 
home  and  see  many  points  which  being 
attended  to  will  put  your  place  in  stiH 
finer  shape. 

If  in  cultivating  we  "bark"  a  tree, 
a  clay  mortar  is  made  and  bound  over 
the  wound  with  burlap  to  hold  it  on^ 
This  is  generally  a  success  in  repairing 
the  wound. 

June  19— First  berries  of  Parker  Ektrle 
strawberry  ripening,  and  fine  ones  they 
are!  This  variety  has  a  strong  stem 
and  holds  its  fruit  well  up  from  the 
ground. 

Don't  sow  any  more  clover  until  you 
first  put  a  little  plant  food  in  the  soil' 
for  the  rootlets  to  feed  on. 

A  regular  daily  route  over  which  the 
berry  wagon  runs  in  the  city  to  supply 
fresh  berries  to  regular  customers.  1 
find  to  be  most  profitable. 

To  our  best  pickers  we  give  a  cordial 
invitation  to  help  us  next  year. 

We  would  rather  the  large  strawber- 
ries would  be  at  the  bottom  than  on 
top  of  the  box,  but  would  prefer  to 
have  the  top  berries  arranged  with  tips 
up  and  hulls  down;  it  makes  the  berries 
appear  mw:h  nicer  and  does  not  exag- 
gerate their  sise. 

We  set  out  less  than  a  dosen  of  a 
choice  new  variety  of  raspberry  and 
are  anxious  to  grow  all  the  tips  possi- 
ble from  them,  so  we  put  from  a  peck 
to  a  half  bushel  of  ashes  around  each 
plant  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but 
by  the  looks  of  one  of  the  plants  we 
overdid  the  matter  a  little. 

CHARLES  NASH. 
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A  Plea  for  Garden  Roses/ 

\Continued  on  page  443.^ 
The  roots  should  be  spread  out  and 
some  fine  soil  put  Into  the  hole  over 
them,  firming  It  well,  then  adding  more, 
and  so  on  until  the  hole  is  filled  level 
with  the  surrounding  surface.  Do  not 
heap  it  In  carelessly  and  then  firm  it, 
as  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  loose 
at  the  root,  where  above  all  it  should 
be  firm. 

After  planting  Is  completed  give  each 
plant  a  good  watering,  and  it  is  better 
to  leave  a  saucer-like  depression 
around  each  plant,  so  that  the  water 
will  descend  to  the  very  center  of  the 
plant.  If  many  plants  are  to  be  set 
out,  be  sure  that  the  roots  are  not  left 
exposed  to  the  sun  while  waiting  to  be 
planted;  a  very  short  exposure  will  rob 
them  of  much  vitality.  Keep  them  cov- 
ered with  a  bag  that  is  saturated  with 
water,  and  it  is  good  practice  to  dip 
the  roots  in  a  tub  of  prepared  puddle 
before  taking  them  out  to  be  planted. 
What  is  said  here  about  roots,  water- 
ing and  planting  applies  to  dormant 
Roses  on  their  own  roots  as  well  as 
budded  or  grafted  ones;  in  fact,  it  ap- 
plies with  even  greater  force. 

If  the  plants  are  pot-grown,  rub  off 
the  "shoulder"  of  the  ball  of  soil,  tap  It 
gently  with  the  knuckles  or  a  light 
stick,  to  loosen  it  slightly,  and  then  in- 
sert it  in  the  ground  a  little  deeper 
than  it  was  in  the  pot,  firming  the  soil 
well  around  it  afterwards,  and  water 
after  being  planted. 
Pmning. 

An  important  operation  connected 
with  planting  is  pruning,  which  is  bet- 
ter done  Immediately  after  being  plant- 
ed. A  pruning  shears  is  best  for  this 
purpose,  as,  if  a  knife  is  used,  the  plant 
is  likely  to  be  loosened  iu  the  soil.  Only 
general  instructions  on  this  all-import- 
ani  operation  can  be  given.  Right  here 
It  is  well  to  say  that,  if  any  of  the  roots 
are  bruised,  they  should  be  cut  away 
to  the  sound  part,  and  if  any  are  of  im- 
moderate length  they  should  be  short- 
ened back  before  planting.  The  strength 
of  a  shoot  will  determine  how  far  it 
should  be  cut  back;  if  very  strong,  cut 
it  back  to  four  or  five  eyes  from  the 
main  stem;  if  weak,  to  the  second  or 
third  eye,  and  let  the  topmost  eye  be 
on  the  outside  of  the  shoot  wherever 
.possible.  If  the  branches  are  crowded 
and  the  shape  of  the  plant  necessitates 
it,  drive  in  a  sharp-pointed  stake— not 
too  large— and  spread  them  by  tying,  or 
cut  enough  aw^ay  to  insure  against 
overcrowding  as  they  grow.  These  di- 
rections apply  mainly  to  Hybrid  Per- 
petual Roses.  The  Tea  or  Monthly 
Roses  only  require  a  shortening  back 
of  the  main  shoots,  severe  in  the  case 
of  soft,  immature  w^ood,  and  less  so  on 
well-ripened  shoots,  and  the  cutting 
completely  away  of  all  light  spray 
wood,  which  will  only  produce  foliage 
and  no  fiowers. 

When  the  plants  bloom  and  the  fiow- 
ers are  cut  off,  either  for  use  or  after 
they  fade,  it  is  better  to  cut  back  to 
the  second  eye,  as  they  are  more  apt 
to  fiower  again  than  If  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  flowering  shoot  was  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  plant. 

Blstance  to  Plant. 

The  distance  at  which  to  plant 
varies  somewhat,  according  to  the  class 
and  variety,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
may  be  planted  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches  apart,  Hybrid  Teas  fourteen  to 
sixteen  inches,  and  the  Tea  or  Monthly 
Roses  twelve  inches.  The  climbing 
Roses,  if  planted  on  a  trellis  or  fence, 
should  be  planted  about  six  feet  apart. 
0«m  Boots  V8  Budded  Booted. 

The  much-mooted  question  of  the 
relative  value  of  Roses  on  their  own 
roots  and  budded  Roses  I  would  an- 
swer by  saying:  Whenever  you  can  get 
Roses  on  their  own  roots,  take  them  in 
preference  to  the  others.  Some  sorts, 
however,  can  hardly  be  had  on  their 

♦Paper  read  bj  Mr.  P.  O'Mara,  at  the  Annandale 
N.  T.;  Roee  Show,  Jane  16, 1897. 


own  roots,  such  as  the  Baroness  Roths- 
child type  and  the  Persian  Yellow. 
Some  of  the  Hybrid  Teas  do  better  on 
brier  stock,  but  all  the  Tea  or  Monthly 
Roses  do  well  on  their  own  roots,  and 
can  be  obtained  easily  In  this  country 
grown  in  that  manner. 

Many  people  prefer  budded  Roses  be- 
cause quicker  results  can  be  obtained, 
and  where  the  grower  keeps  a  careful 
watch  for  "suckers"  they  are  Just  as 
good,  assuming  that  they  are  budded 
low  and  properly  planted,  but  too  many 
of  the  cheap  Roses  vended  by  itinerant 
dealers,  auctioneers  and  the  large  de- 
partment stores  are  the  work  of  cheap 
labor,  budded  high  on  stocks  that  have 
never  been  disbudded  and  are  a  very 
poor  Investment  for  the  planter.  Bet- 
ter buy  from  some  reliable  grower  who 
knows  what  a  good  plant  is  and  has  a 
reputation  as  a  grower  to  lose.  If  your 
watch  wants  mending,  you  don't  take 
it  to  the  blacksmith. 

But  pot-grown  plants,  although  cost- 
ing more  at  first,  are  cheaper  in  the 
end,  for  the  reason  that  not  one  in  a 
hundred  will  die  If  properly  planted, 
while  there  is  always  a  percentage  of 
loss  under  the  most  careful  planting 
with  dormant  Roses.  The  loss  is  al- 
ways greater  where  experience  is  lack- 
ing, and  therefore  the  beginner  should 
always  get  pot -grown  plants.  It  is 
only  about  two  weeks  ago  that  an  ac- 
quaintance living  near  me  asked  me 
to  stop  and  see  his  Roses.  He  looked 
ruefully  at  them  and  asked  me 
when  they  were  going  to  start.  I  re- 
plied: "Probably  when  the  Keeley  mo- 
tor or  a  successful  air-ship  does."  They 
were  as  dead  as  Julius  Caesar  and  were 
probably  dead  when  he  bought  them 
at  a  bargain  from  a  street  merchant. 
"Beware  of  a  great  pennyworth!" 

If  bloom  is  desired  the  first  year--and 
it  is  usually  desired  the  first  minute 
and  every  minute  thereafter  —  two- 
year-old  plants  of  the  Hybrid  Perpet- 
ual and  Hybrid  Tea  and  climbing 
Roses  should  alone  be  planted.  Young 
plants  of  these  classes  will  make  good 
blooming  plants  the  second  year,  but 
will  not  bloom  the  first.  Even  in  the 
Teas,  or  monthly  section,  it  will  pay  to 
get  two-year-old  plants,  as  bloom  will 
be  obtained  sooner  and  in  grreater 
quantities.  But  even  the  smallest 
plants  in  this  section  will  bloom  the 
first  year.  Plants  from  three-inch  pots, 
rooted  early  the  preceding  fall  and  kept 
at  a  low  temperature  during  the  win- 
ter, will  give  splendid  results;  but  be- 
ware of  the  long,  slender  one-stem 
plants  that  have  been  forced  to  get 
length  at  the  expense  of  vitality. 

Care  After  PUmting. 

When  the  Roses  are  planted  then 
it  will  not  do  to  fold  your  arms  and 
let  Nature  do  the  rest.  She  will  "do"  It 
to  be  sure  by  sending  up  weeds  and 
sending  also  various  animals,  called 
bugs  for  brevity's  sake,  to  partake  of 
the  feast  you  have  so  carefully  pre- 
pared for  them.  These  uninvited 
guests  must  be  ejected  and  some  means 
will  be  suggested  later  on.  The  insects 
and  diseases  which  attack  the  Rose 
(and  other  plants  as  well)  are  usually 
the  effect  of  a  condition  and  not  the 
cause.  Troubles  of  this  kind  rarely 
attack  healthy  and  vigorous  plants.  It 
is  the  weakened,  sickly  plants  which 
are  the  victims.  The  best  remedy, 
then,  is  prevention.  Keep  your  plants 
in  good  health  by  a  little  care  and  at- 
tention, and  there  will  be  little  trouble 
from  these  pests. 

Ultimate  success  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  care  given  to  the  plants 
after  planting.  The  soil  should  be 
stirred  frequently  with  a  fork,  hoe  or 
hand  cultivator,  so  as  to  keep  It  mel- 
low, as  well  as  to  keep  down  weeds. 
This  Is  particularly  necessary  during 
dry  weather,  as  ground  which  Is  fre- 
quently cultivated  will  be  found  to  re- 
tain moisture  far  better  than  that 
which  is  allowed  to  become  baked  into 
a  hard  crust;  in  addition  to  this  it  in- 
duces a  development  of  young  roots 
close  to  the  surface.  Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  not  to  hoe  so  deeply 
as  to  injure  the  young  roots. 


Another  important  point  U  to  cut  off 
all  the  fiowers  which  are  past  their 
prime,  as  not  only  are  they  unsightly, 
but  they  tend  to  weaken  the  plant  by 
forming  seed  pods.  By  removing  them 
the  strength  which  would  otherwise  be 
wasted  goes  to  form  new  growths,  thug 
increasing  the  number  of  blooms.  If  a 
good  sprinkling  of  bone  meal  la  worked 
Into  the  soil  about  the  middle  of  June 
it  will  prove  of  great  benefit 

Winter  Protection. 

The  Tea  or  Monthly  Roses  are 
not  entirely  hardy  where  the  thermom- 
eter falls  25  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point,  so  that  protection  is  absolutelr 
necessary  to  them.  The  best  way  to 
do  this  is  to  throw  up  the  earth  around 
the  plants,  a  foot  or  so,  and  cover  it 
with  well-rotted  stable  manure,  theo 
bend  the  branches  down  and  fasten 
ihem  securely  within  three  inches  of 
the  ground,  tying  them  to  stakes  driven 
in  for  that  purpose,  or  tying  them  to 
each  other  if  feasible.  Then  spread  dry 
leaves  or  rough  litter  over  them  to  a 
depth  of  say  six  inches.  This  should 
not  be  done,  however,  until  severe  cold 
weather  sets  in,  so  that  the  foliage  ii 
ofT  the  plants  and  they  are  thoroughly 
ripened,  which  Is  usually  about  De- 
cember 1  in  this  latitude.  This  cover- 
ing should  not  be  taken  off  until  all 
danger  of  severe  frost  is  over,  say 
about  April  1.  As  soon  as  the  ground 
is  free  from  frost  and  it  is  dry  enough 
to  cultivate,  the  portion  that  was 
thrown  up  about  the  plants  and  the 
manure  which  was  placed  on  it  should 
be  leveled  ofT,  the  ground  cleared  up, 
necessary  pruning  looked  after  before 
growth  sets  In,  and  then  the  beds  are 
ready  for  another  season's  blooming. 

These  directions  as  to  covering  with 
leaves  or  litter  and  bending  down  tbe 
branches  do  not  apply  to  the  hsrdj 
roses,  but  that  portion  of  ,them  relative 
to  throwing  up  the  earth  and  putting 
on  manure  does.  As  mice  are  apt  to 
find  a  winter's  shelter  under  the  leaves 
or  litter  and  eat  the  bark  off  the  roses, 
poison  traps  should  be  laid  for  them. 
Throwing  up  the  earth  and  covering 
with  manure  are  the  most  essential 
features  of  these  recommendations,  be- 
cause if  the  crowns  of  the  plants  are 
preserved  in  the  Tea  section,  they  will 
bloom  well  from  the  new  growths  even 
if  the  tops  are  killed  off.  One  thing 
more  in  cultural  Instructions  and  I  am 
done.  During  long-continued  dry  spells 
be  sure  that  the  beds  do  not  suffer  for 
water,  and  when  you  water  at  all  do 
it  thoroughly^  no  mere  surface  sprink- 
ling, as  It  only  aggravates  the  plants 
without  benefiting  them.  Put  the  hose 
on  and  let  it  run  until  the  bed  is  sat- 
urated to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
{To  he  continued.) 

Cleveland,  O—This  district  has  sel- 
dom experienced  a  more  backward 
spring  than  this  year.  Cold,  blighting 
weather  has  continued  through  the 
month  of  May,  accompanied  by  vcn* 
cold  nights,  with  Intermittent  frosts. 
threatening,  and  in  some  csuies  destroy- 
ing, small  fruit  and  the  more  tender 
vegetables.  The  damage  done  can  be 
estimated  only  by  occasional  reports 
from  growers  whose  localities  were 
particularly  affected.  Almost  Incessant 
rains,  too,  aid  in  discouraging  the 
grower. 

For  Peach  Qrowers  In  Peaosylvanii. 

A  bulletin  upon  the  peach  Industry  in 
Pennsylvania  has  Just  been  issued  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station. 
It  consists  of  thlry  pages  of  readable 
text,  interspersed  with  several  good  Il- 
lustrations, and  has  sound,  pr^ctlcsi 
advice  for  the  peach  orchardlst.  The 
following  subjects  are  brlefiy  discussed: 
"The  Peach  Districts,"  "Selection  or 
Soils  and  Locations,"  "Cultivation  and 
Fertilization  of  Soils."  "Pruning  and 
Thinning,"  "Marketing."  "Insect  Ene- 
mies and  Diseases  of  the  Peach.* 

Every  good  gardener  waais  the  bjjj 
books.  Our  new  oatalogne  of  •^7" 
books  Is  tl&o  best  gaide  oat.  Seat  fir  >«• 
stamp. 
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Raisin;  Oladiolus  From  Seed. 

The  ground  should  be  worked  well 
and  deep,  whatever  the  character  of 
the  soilp  and  as  nearly  level  as  con- 
venient to  avoid  washing  out,  In  case 
of  heavy  rain.  Prepare,  in  all  respects, 
the  same  as  for  any  garden  vegetable; 
sow  the  seeds  thickly  in  rows,  suffi- 
ciently far  enough  apart  to  work  with 
the  hoe;  cover  the  seeds  with  fine  soil, 
half  an  inch  deep.  Then  cover  the  bed 
with  newly-cut  grass,  fine  hay,  or, 
what  is  better,  excelsior,  which  will  ex- 
clude all  the  sun.  This  will  keep  the 
soil  moist  and  prevent  baking,  two  es- 
sential conditions.  If  the  seed  is  good 
and  the  conditions  are  favorable,  the 
plants  will  appear  thickly  in  from  two 
to  three  weeks.  When  well  up  remove 
the  covering,  and  at  all  times  keep  the 
surface  of  the  soil  well  worked  and 
free  from  weeds.  Take  up  after  the 
first  frost,  and  keep  the  bulbs  through 
the  winter  in  the  same  manner  as 
larger  bulbs.  Very  many  of  the  bulbs 
will  flower  the  second  year. 

Much  confusion  exists  regarding  the 
propagation  of  the  gladiolus,  as  many 
persons  consider  as  seeds  the  little 
bulbs  that  form  between  the  old  and 
the  new  bulb,  which  they  are  not  in 
any  sense,  other  than  that  they  per- 
petuate the  species,  and  what  Is  more 
important,  distinct  varieties;  they  are 
always  true  to  parentage,  while  seed- 
lings show  every  variety  of  form,  color 
or  variegation  the  species  is  capable  of 
producing.  These  little  bulblets,  or 
spawn,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
may  be   sown  as  early  in  the  spring 


by  fall  you  will  have  a  new  rooted 
plant.  Better  let  it  alone  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  then  cut  it  from  the 
parent  plant  and  put  in  soft  soil. 

Don't  have  a  poverty  garden.  Keep 
your  tub  of  manure  tea  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  place  and  apply  liberally  when 
the  plants  are  budded. 

Flowers  of  any  kind  don't  ask  how 
much  money  you  have.  They  will 
grow  and  bloom  beside  the  homeliest 
shanty  in  the  world,  as  well  as  in  the 
most  beautiful  ground  if  loving  care  be 
given  them. 

Don't  say  because  there  is  so  much 
shade  In  my  yard  I  can't  have  any 
flowers.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
flowering  plants  will  do  much  better  in 
the  shade  of  the  house  trees  than  in  a 
bright,  sunny  location.  Plants  that  are 
especially  adapted  to  the  shade  are 
Forget-me-not,  Pansles,  Fuchsias,  Lily 
of  the  Valley  and  Begonias  of  all  kinds. 

One  of  the  most  necessary  things  in 
flower  garden  as  well  as  the  vegetable 
garden  Is  thorough  cultivation.  Flow- 
ers cannot  or  will  not  do  well  with 
weeds  and  grass  nor  in  soil  that  is  as 
hard  as  the  road. 
W.  B.  LONGSTRETH,  Gratiot,  Ohio. 


The  Fruit  Oarden. 

Strawberriea.— Unintentionally,  Wil- 
son, the  good  old  Wilson,  was  omitted 
from  my  last  notes.  I  have  it,  and  in-* 
tend  to  keep  it,  if  only  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  a  good-sized,  firm  berry  for 
preserving  and  strawberry  shortcake. 
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F10,  T33.— A  Berry  Pickers  Card. 


as  the  soil  can  be  put  in  suitable  con- 
dition. Prepare  the  ground  the  same 
as  for  peas,  sow  in  the  drills  quite 
thickly,  say  one  hundred  to  the  foot 
of  drill;  cover  with  half  an  inch  of  fine 
toil,  work  in  the  same  manner  as 
recommended  for  the  seed  bed,  only 
mulching  is  unnecessary. 

Bulblets  of  choice  varieties  should 
have  their  outer  scales  taken,  off  be- 
fore planting,  as  it  will  greatly  facili- 
tate growth;  In  cases  where  they  have 
been  kept  very  dry,  unless  this  scale  is 
removed,  not  one  in  twenty  will  grow, 
while  with  this  precaution  not  one  in 
ten  will  fail  to  make  a  bulb. 


Floral  Notes. 

In  transplanting  give  the  seedlings 
plenty  of  room,  throwing  away  the  sur- 
plus, or  still  better  give  them  to  your 
neighbors  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  the  plants. 

Every  Monday  put  the  soap  suds 
around  the  trees.  Dahlias,  Asters  and 
Balsams.  You  will  be  astonished  at 
the  results. 

Remember,  the  price  of  Roses  is  con- 
stant attention.  When  the  flowers  are 
^ne  don't  relax  your  efforts,  but  keep 
the  plants  growing;  loosen  the  soil  af- 
ter the  showers.  Cut  off  a  little  piece 
^m  the  under  side  of  a  stem;  lay  It 
down  on  some  soft  soil,  fasten  with  a 
■tone,  sprinkle  over  some  soft  soil  and 


B adding— The  season  is  now  open, 
and  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  may  be 
operated  upon  from  now  until  Septem- 
ber, running  in  this  way:  Plums,  Cher- 
ries, Pears,  Apples,  Quinces,  Peaches. 
The  locality  and  state  of  the  trees  reg- 
ulating the  proper  time.  In  other 
'^^ords,  the  bark  must  separate  freely 
from  the  stock,  and  the  buds  of  the 
current  year's  growth  be  fairly  plump. 

BlaokberrieH.— Any  stopping  of  the 
young  growth  should  now  be  done  for 
the  last  time. 

Peacheii  and  Nectarines.  —  Finish 
the  thinning  of  these,  working  from  the 
bottom  up,  and  if  all  the  motions  con- 
nected therewith  are  upward  less  wood 
will  be  broken  off.  If  the  fruit  be  plen- 
tiful, try  to  leave  no  two  together,  re- 
membering that  a  fruit  near  a  crotch  Is 
likely  to  be  caught  in  it,  as  the  swelling 
goes  on,  and  trying  to  get  a  ripe  peach 
from  such  a  position  Is  not  conducive 
to  a  tranquil  mind.  Also  keep  away 
from  the  slender  tips,  as  the  weight  of 
the  fruit  will  probably  break  the  twig, 
if  the  wind  does  not  manage  to  rub  or 
knock  It  off.  The  ripe  peaches  here 
mentioned  are  not  those  Intended  for 
shipping  to  market.  They  are  some- 
what of  another  texture  and  flavor 
when  gathered. 

PlnniB.— These,  where  heavy,  should 
be  thinned;  at  the  same  time  be  on  the 
watch  for  black -knot. 

Apples  and  Pears. — The  thinning  of 


these,  though  a  tedious  Job  if  done  well, 
will  nevertheless  pay  either  for  home 
or  market.  If  any  one  be  inclined  to 
doubt  it,  try  for  fun  thinning  Just  one 
branch  on  a  large  tree,  trying  to  leave 
the  single  fruits. 

Spraying  ig  gtlll  in  order,  especially 
if  many  Flemish  Beauty  pears  are  In 
the  collection. 

Insect  Peats. — A  few  warm  days  are 
bringing  these  Into  active  life,  and  a 
watchful  pair  of  eyes  are  called  for  In 
all   out-of-the-way   places. 

J.  HOLLOWAY,  L.  I. 


Chrysanthemums. 

"W^aterinir  Dnrlair  Snnshiae  may  in- 
jure some  plants,^  but  the  man  who 
waits  till  sunset  to  water  his  Chrysan- 
themums win  most  assuredly  not  be 
on  hand  when  the  prizes  are  being  dis- 
tributed next  fall.  Give  water  when 
the  plants  need  It,  which  will  be  often, 
as  the  pots  get  full  of  roots.  Plants 
should  be  sprayed  over  at  least  once 
every  two  hours  on  bright  days.  In  no 
other  way  can  flne  foliage  be  got  and 
maintained  during  the  hot  months;  and 
what  does  a  plant  look  like  when  all 
the  bottom  leaves  are  gone? 

Late  vartetlea.  may  still  be  rooted 
and  will  come  in  for  late  work.  They  will 
throw  terminal  buds  and  if  kept  very 
cool  will  prolong  the  season  quite  a  lit- 
tle. H.  W.  Rieman  is  a  flne  variety  for 
this  work. 

Insects  are  numerous,  but  not  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Once  a  week, 
anyhow,  plants  should  be  dusted  with 
tobacco  dust  or  syringed  with  tobacco 
water  to  keep  down  the  fly.  Where  the 
leaves  are  getting  gnawed  round  the 
edges  there  is  a  caterpillar  at  work; 
watch  and  wait  and  he  is  bound  to 
come  your  way.  The  first  consignment 
of  grasshoppers  struck  here  last  week 
and  of  course  made  straight  for  the 
Chrysanthemums.  They  are  small  as 
yet,  but  they,  too.  will  bear  watching. 
Insects  come  and  Insects  go,  but  the 
work  of  extermination  must  go  on;  if 
not  forever,  at  least  till  the  blooms  are 
fairly  under  way. 

Pot  tins  Up— Don't  let  those  cuttings 
you  Intend  to  pot  up  Into  six-inch  pots 
hang  around  too  long.  They  dry  out 
In  half  an  hour  and  the  foliage  Is  bound 
to  suffer. 

Bads, — If  any  of  the  earlier  rooted 
plants  are  showing  buds  pinch  them 
out  and  let  the  plant  break.  The  sec- 
ond shoot  below  the  bud,  if  perfect,  is 
generally  the  best  one  to  keep,  remov- 
ing all  the  others.       C.  TOTTY,  N.  J. 


Another  Berry  Picker's  Card. 

In  our  issues  of  May  22  and  29  we 
were  enabled,  by  the  courtesy  of  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  berry  growers,  to 
give  illustrations  of  the  different  check 
systems  used.  Recently  the  veteran 
New  Jersey  berry  grower.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Ward,  of  Lyons  Farms,  brought  to  our 
notice  the  ticket  which  he  uses,  and 
which  he  claims  for  simplicity  and  ease 
of  calculation  beats  all  previously  in- 
troduced in  these  pages.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  needs  but  few 
words  in  explanation.  A  punch  is  used 
to  cut  out  the  required  figure,  and  the 
number  is  seen  at  a  glance;  multiplica- 
tion by  the  price  alongside  Is  very  easy, 
and  the  cash  value  can  be  marked  In 
the  blank  space  at  the  right  of  each 
line. 


Manure  for  Bnbb^r  Plants. 

What  is  the  best  liquid  manure  for  a 
rubber  plant  In  a  pot?— E.  E.  S. 

A  little  weak  cow  or  sheep  manure 
water  is  the  best  for  rubbers. 


Ants. — On  page  443  of  American  Gar- 
dening I  see  some  inquiries  about  ants. 
Pouring  hot  water  where  the  ants  are 
will  kill  them;  laying  onions  around 
will  drive  them  away,  as  they  do  not 
like  onions.  I  have  tried  both  and  with 
good  success.— W.  F.  SCHMEISKE. 
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*  ^j  *  //  is  earnestly  requested  that  all 
gorres^ondetue  arising  from  articles  appearing 
in  cur  columns  be  addressed  to  THE  ED- 
ITOR at  the  office  of  this  paper  and  NOT 
to  the  authors  or  signatories  concerned.  A 
matter  that  will  interest  one  person,  so  that 
he  will  desire  further  information^  will 
doubtless  interest  others.  Our  columns  are 
open  for  discussions. 


Hail 


lUST  a  few  weeks  more  than 
^  ten  years  ago  there  was 
Insaraace.  inaugurated  by  a  small  body 
of  earnest  men,  the  Florists' 
Hail  Association,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  mutual  protection,  or  rather  insurance 
against  the  damage- sometimes  wrought  to 
glass  through  hailstones.  Coming  into 
existence  under  a  cloud  of  doubt  from 
these  very  men  for  whom  it  was  primarily 
Intended— the  florists— this  organization 
has  by  sheer  force  of  its  merits  made  a 
steady  and  firm  progress  up  to  the  present 
day.  when,  as  its  secretary  informs  us,  it 
carries  insurance  on  over  eight  and  a  half 
million  feet  of  glass,  and  its  risks  amount 
to  over  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The 
volume  of  business  transacted  can  be  gath. 
ered  from  the  fact  that  within  a  recent 
period  of  ten  days  the  association  has 
experienced  losses  amounting  to  between 
$1500  and  $1600,  and  had  placed  new  insur- 
ance, within  the  same  period,  of  over  one 
hundred  thousand  feet  of  glass. 

The  average  cost  of  hail  insurance  to  a 
member  who  had  been  in  the  association 
for  ten  years,  is  5  3-5  cents  per  100  feet  single 


glass,  and  41-5  cents  per  100  feet  of  double- 
strength  glass  per  annum. 

We  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  existence  of  this  association  and  its 
work,  because  we  feel  that  there  are  very 
many  owners  of  houses,  whether  private  or 
commercial,  who  could,  with  much  benefit 
to  themselves,  take  advantage  of  the  bene- 
fits of  co-operative  risk,  yet  who  up  to  this 
time  have  not  been  made  aware  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  body  as  the  Floriats' 
Hail  Association,  called  Florists,  because 
of  the  business  of  the  originators,  but  the 
articles  of  incorporation  compel  the  ad- 
mission of  all,  and  any  who  are  owners  of 
glass  structures  fo  fixed  that  the  wind 
cannot  cause  breakage  of  the  glass. 

There  are  gigantic  houses  now  being 
erected  in  certain  localities  for  the  growing 
industry  of  vegetable  raising  under  glass, 
the  capital  invested  is  large,  much  is  at 
stake,  and  the  benefits  of  the  Hail  Associa- 
tion, at  least  so  it  seems  to  us,  should  ap- 
peal strongly  to  the  proprietors.  Again,  In 
private  establishments  it  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  to  find  a  range  of  glass  that 
represents  a  considerable  sum  of  money— 
and  here  again  insurance  should  be  taken. 
Hardly  one  man  who  has  invested  in  glass 
houses  but  holds  a  fire  insurance  policy  on 
his  household  f  nrnitui-e — yet  fire  is  not  an 
annual  occurrence,  and  with  due  care  its 
probability  of  happening  may  be  reduced 
to  a  very  low  figure;  but  on  the  other  hand 
no  man  can  control  the  weather,  a  hail 
storm  will  come  and  let  one  do  as  he  may, 
the  greenhouse  glass  cannot  be  saved  from 
being  dashed  to  fragments  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

It  has  often  been  urged  that  there  were 
certain  *' belts"  of  security  or  immunity 
from  hail,  but  Secretary  Esler  has  some 
amusing  experiences  (of  others)  to  relate  in 
this  connection.  When  lately  speaking  in 
New  York  he  said  there  had  been  some  sad 
results  of  those  who  had  considered  them- 
selves outside  the  supposed  *'hail  belt," 
mentioning  the  cases  of  Pittsburg  and 
Newport,  R.  I.,  as  examples.  He  said  there 
was  only  one  region  where  glass  was  prob- 
ably safe  It  commenced  at  Clifton,  N.  J., 
and  extended  over  Union  Hill  and  on  to 
Long  Island  as  far  as  Flatbush;  but  some 
day  these  localities  won't  be  out  of  the  hail 
belt  either. 

Curiously  enough  one  of  the  first  to  join 
the  hail  association  was  a  man  named 
William  Springbom,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
whose  place,  previous  to  that  time,  had 
been  riddled  with  hail  on  three  different 
occasions.  Strange  to  say,  ^r.  Springbom 
has  paid  seven  different  assessments  and 
has  not  received  a  dollar  from  the  associa- 
tion. Since  he  became  a  member  his  green- 
houses have  evidently  been  outside  the  hail 
belt. 

Statistics  show  that  the  largest  number 
of  hailstorms  within  the  past  ten  years 
had  occurred  in  New  York  State.  Missouri 
came  next.  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
are  pretty  well  up  on  the  list,  and  have  had 
their  share. 

It  had  been  observed  that  more  losses 
have  been  experienced  in  the  West  than  in 
the  East,  so  that  the  Western  people  have 
greater  need  of  hail  insurance  than  those 
located  in  the  East;  hence  the  association 
carries  more  insurance  in  the  West.  When- 
ever a  storm  occurred  East,  the  society  had 
been  fortunate  in  having  few  of  its  mem- 
bers hit,  those  who  suffered  loss  being  un- 
insured. There  were  two  or  three  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  however,  Philadelphia 
being  a  notable  instance. 


In  addition  to  being  without  the  hifl 
belts,  ihere  were  soae  who  counted  on 
freedom  from  the  danger  consequent  on 
storms  from  the  fact  that  their  places  were 
sheltered  by  mountaina.  This  view  had 
been  rudely  dispelled  by  experience,  how- 
ever. 

As  regards  the  resisting  power  of  glaii, 
Mr.  Esler  stated  that  small  glass  alwayi 
breaks  the  quickest.  Glaaa  of  16x24  size  ii 
not  nearly  so  liable  to  be  broken  as  is  siie 
12x14,  or  smaller ;  but  when  a  big  pane  gets 
broken,  the  hail  makes  a  larger  hole,  and 
that  about  evens  up  the  matter.  Tlte 
speaker  preferred  the  larger-sized  glass; 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  resiliency  to  it 
which  had  the  effect  of  throwing  off  the 
hail. 

Quite  recently,  we  have  had  correspond- 
ents address  us  on  the  subject  of  hail  in- 
surance, and  also  of  providing  against 
that  other  risk,  fire.  As  regards  the  former 
the  above  remarks  will  serve  as  a  reply; 
for  fire  in  greenhouses,  there  Is  no  inst- 
ance to  be  had  at  present.  The  subject  ii 
being  agitated,  however,  and  the  fntoie 
may  bring  forth  fruit. 


TWO  famous,  it  may  even  be 
stated  world  renowned,ooi- 
CdlecUoos.  lections  of  Orchids  have  beea 
disposed  of  within  the  past  Atib 
weeks^  viz.,  the  Coming  ooHeetiofs  sk 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Pitcher  &  Manda 
collection  at  Short  Hills,  K.  J.,  the  fint 
named  by  private  sales  and  the  latter  by 
private  sale  and  public  auction. 

This  statement  on  the  firat  blush  wonld 
make  it  appear  that  the  love  for  Oiebid 
growing  was  decidedly  on  the  wane, 
but,  fortunately,  this  is  not  proven  by  the 
distribution  of  the  collections,  nor  yet  by 
the  prices  obtained  for  much  of  the  stock 
On  the  other  hand,  we  plainly  see  the  signs 
of  an  increased  demand  for  these  gems  of 
the  greenhouse  demonstrated  by  the  fict 
that  commercial  men  have  taken  up  tbeir 
culture  for  cut  flowers  in  a  manner  hereto- 
fore unprecedented  in  the  Orchid  history 
of  this  country.  But  there  is  a  difference; 
for  the  future  the  reason  for  growing 
Orchids  will  be  strictly  utilitarian,  tbafe 
self-same  collections  are  now  disposed  of 
among  t^ose  who  will  grow  mainly  for 
market  work,  and  will  ship  the  flowen 
instead  of  so  many  Roses  or  Carnations. 
Conseqjaently,  the  species  that  answer  this 
end  the  best,  realized  the  most  money, and 
those  that  are  purely  SMthetic,  the  least; 
less  than  400  plants  of  Cypripedium  in- 
signe  at  the  recent  Dean  sale  realized 
nearly  $1000,  and  were  purchased  by  the 
Dailledouze  Bros.,  of  Flatbush,  L.  L 
A  large  part  of  the  Coming  collection 
went  to  Siebrecht  &  Son,  New  Bochelie, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  Pitcher  &  Manda  stock  to 
Julius  Roehrs,  Carlton  HUl,  N.  J.;  Tb« 
Jones,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  and  Lager  & 
Hurrell,  Summit,  N.  J.,  all  trade  men. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  coincidence  that  when 
the  collection  which  had  cost  Mr.  J*  ^ 
Pitcher  so  much  time  and  money  to  get 
together,  had,  unforttmately  for  him,  to  be 
dUposedof.  Dr.  J.  M.  W.  Kitchen,  of  East 
Orange,  was  ready  with  seven  new  hooses 
to  go  into  f  ancyCamations  and  other  plants, 
together  with  some  Orchids.  The  oppo^ 
tunity  thus  presented  to  the  Doctor,  how- 
ever, caused  hinv  to  change  his  plans,  vA 
he  made  an  offer  for  the  entire  ooUeetfon 
of  Orchids,  and  eventually  purchased  abont 
one-half. 

The  result  of  this   will  be  that  Mr 
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Pitcher's  work  is  to  be  continued,-  and  a 
representative  collection  of  Orchids  will  be 
retained  in  almost  the  same  locality.  Dr. 
Kitchen  having  determined  to  enter  the 
lists  of  traders  makes  it  possible  for  the 
amateur 4  and  others  to  purchase  odd  and 
rare  Orchids  from  an  American  house,  the 
majority  of  unflowered  Cypripediumswere 
taken  by  him. 

Mr.  Schliegel,  of  Bay  Ridge,  N.  Y.,  and 
Mr.  Coles,  of  Farmington,  Conn.,  have  at 
recent  sales  been  also  large  purchasers. 
The  latter,  we  believe,  has  been  led  to  go 
into  the  cultivation  of  Orchids,  after  a  trip 
in  the  search  of  health  taken  in  the  regions 
where  the  Orchids  are  native,  and  their 
strange  natural  growth  so  impressed  him 
that  he  has  joined  the  ranks  of  collectors 
for  amusement  purely,  and  is  getting 
together  a  large  general  lot. 

Many  other  similar  cases  could  be  cited, 
bat  the  above  are  sufficient  to  prove  for 
the  nonce  that  Orchid  growing  is  on  the 
increase. 


Nomenclature. 

We  are  requested  to  publish  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sir: — ^The  Nomenclature  Committee  of 
the  Society  of  American  Florists  is 
charged  with  the  general  duty  of  bring- 
ing before  the  society,  at  Its  annual 
meetings,  cases  of  misnaming,  renam- 
ing, or  nomenclature  entanglements  re- 
lating to  decorative  plants  handled  by 
the  American  trade.  It  will  facilitate 
the  work  of  this  committee  if  any  of 
your  readers  who  may  have  noted  cases 
which  should  properly  come  under  lt» 
notice  would  kindly  report  them  to  the 
undersigrned  not  later  than  the  1st  of 
August,  so  that  they  may  be  incorpor- 
ated in  the  report  of  the  committee, 
which  is  to  be  submitted  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  society  in  the  latter  part 
of  that  month.  It  is  particularly  re- 
quested that  full  details  be  given  con- 
cerning any  cases  reported. — WILLIAM 
TRELESASE,  Chairman  Missouri  Bo- 
tanical arden,  St.  Louis. 


Plants  Named. 

(To  F.  Shaifle.)— The  Roses  are  pos- 
sibly Belle  Siebrecht  (light)  and  Sou- 
venir de  Wooton  (dark);  but  another 
time  send  specimens  not  packed  in  cot- 
ton batting;  it  is  the  worst  possible 
material  for  flowers;  it  dries  them  out 
completely. 

(To  E.  L.  P.)— Sedum  acre. 


Two  days  ago  I  received  the  Canna 
"Austria."  It  arrived  in  excellenl!  con- 
dition. Please  accept  many  thanks. — 
MRS.  WM.  A.,  Honeoye,  N.  Y. 

The  plant  premium  No.  51  was  re- 
ceived some  time  ago  and  all  are  doing 
nicely.  I  have  also  written  to  the 
grower  to  the  same  effect,  as  I  think  he 
would  be  pleased  to  know.  I  should, 
if  I  were  in  his  position.— C.  A.  H., 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


LovlsT'tlle,  Ky.— The  advance  pre- 
mium list  of  the  eighth  annual  chry- 
santhemum show  and  floral  festival,  to 
be  given  by  the  Kentucky  Society  of 
Florists,  has  been  Issued.  The  exhibi- 
tion will  be  held  November  10-13  inclu- 
sive. Secretary,  F.  C.  Haupt,  241  West 
Jefferson  Street.  Louisville,  Ky. 


Are  You  Renewing? 

To  those  of  our  readers  whose  sub- 
scription has  expired,  or  is  to  expire 
with  the  clpse  of  this  month,  and  who 
will  send  us  a  prompt  renewal  (adding 
fifteen  cents  to  pay  for  packing  and  de- 
livery), we  will  at  once  forward  one 
canna,  well  established,  their  choice  of 
either  Austria  or  Italia,  the  two  great 
novelties  of  the  season.  This  is  an  offer 
without  parallel,  but  which,  if  desired, 
must  be  applied  for  at  once. 


aSIDBRS'  lOTBS  AID  OOIIBITS. 


This  space  is  devoted  to  short  notes  of  experi- 
ence ana  obseryation,  bat  not  neceooorlly  reflect- 
ing oar  own  opinlona.  Too,  reader,  are  trying 
new  varieties,  new  Implements,  new  methods.  Let 
OS  have  year  verdict— abort,  pointedly-  Possibly 
yon  may  wish  to  comment  on  statements  fonnd  In 
this  or  prevloos  Issnes  or  to  offer  saggeetlons ;  let  as 
hear  wnat  yoa  have  to  say.  In  the  maltltade  of 
coansel  there  Is  wtidom  and  safety.    Write  an  often. 


A  Biff  Berry. — ^A  Correction— In  issue 
of  June  5,  page  407,  in  article  entitled 
a  big  berry,  instead  of  "four  plants  In 
a  six-Inch  pot"  read  "one  plant,  etc.;" 
and  instead  of  strong  "crowns  well 
ripened  and  rooted"  read  "well  ripened 
and  rested."— JAMES  BLAIK. 

'Waterlnir  Ovrinar  Suasliliie. — ^in  your 
issue  of  June  12  Mr.  Henry  Snyder, 
Oxford,  Md.,  states  that  "watering  dur- 
ing sunshine  causes  each  drop  of  water 
to  act  as  a  sun  glass,  bringing  the  rays 
to  a  focus  and  burning  the  leaves." 
Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  Mr.  Sny- 
der to  remove  the  blistered  glass  from 
his  house  and  note  the  results.  He  also 
states  that  "he  seldom  sprays  over- 
head unless  the  foliage  gets  dusty."  I 
am  curious  to  know  what  plants  Mr. 
Snyder  raises  in  a  temperature  varying 
from  40  to  80  degrees.  If  roses,  how 
does  he  succeed  in  keeping  the  red  spi- 
der off  without  syringing  overhead? 
Perhaps  his  success  In  this  respect  is 
due  to  his  keeping  his  house  at  40  de- 
grees? As  we  are  obliged  to  keep  our 
houses  at  a  more  even  temperature 
than  that  quoted,  I  would  be  under 
obligations  to  Mr.  Snyder  If  he  would 
answer  the  foregoing  questions,  as  we 
deluded  people  of  the  North  feel  the 
need  of  information  which  it  seems  can 
only  be  acquired  from  a  Maryland  gar- 
dener.—N.  BUTTERBACH.  Oceanic, 
N.  J. 

—Are  plants  watered  during  sun- 
shine injured  by  It?  Is  a  query  that 
cannot  be  answered  precisely,  either 
In  the  negative  or  affirmative.  True 
It  Is,  that,  as  regards  many  plants  un- 
der glass,  If  water  be  allowed  to  stand 
In  beads  on  the  leaves  and  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  a  noon-day  sun,  with 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  of  the 
house  rather  dry,  a  burned  spot  where 
every  drop  of  water  lay  would  be  the 
result.  Hence,  condemnation  of  the 
practice  of  spraying  all  plants  in  bright 
sunahlne  would  be  confirmed  by  all 
who  had  been  Ignorant  or  negligent 
enough  to  admit  such  to  occur.  Bego- 
nias, Hydrangeas,  Cinerarias  and  many 
more  are  easily  spoiled  by  such  negli- 
gence while  the  same  plants  will  stand 
undamaged  with  all  the  spraying 
one  wishes  to  administer,  providing 
the  water  is  not  at  too  low  a  tem- 
perature, and  the  atmosphere  is  kept 
humid  enough  to  allow  the  water  on 
the  foliage  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
leaves,  or  to  evaporate  and  mingle  with 
the  humidity  of  the  house.  Conse- 
quently, the  brighter  the  sun  and  the 
more  tender  the  plants  the  more  water 
win  be  required  on  the  paths,  benches, 
etc.  And  while  a  drop  of  water  re- 
mains on  the  foliage  of  such  plants,  no 
path  or  woodwork  should  be  allowed 
to  become  dry.  I  do  not  believe  that 
spraying  overhead  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  should  be  practised,  as  too  much 
time  would  be  taken  up  with  the  opera- 
tion, unless  with  plants  that  are  under 
a  well -shaded  roof;  but  in  every  case 
a  plant  should  be  well  watered  at  the 
root,  when  dry,  and  when  dry  only. 
That  is,  alluding  to  plants  in  active 
growth.  Suppose  you  have  a  house, 
empty,  with  the  exception  of  a  hundred 
or  so  of  Chrysanthemums  In  pots, 
placed  on  one  of  the  benches,  which  Is 
very  often  the  case  during  summer, 
and  the  man  who  has  cnarge  of  the 
same  Is  called  upon  to  get  some  plants, 
flowers  or  anything  ready  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  lady  or  gentleman  who 
may  be  on  the  eve  of  traveling,  al- 
though he  is  aware  that  the  "mums" 
require  their  morning  drink,  he  Is  de- 


tained until,  say  eleven  or  twelve,  and 
flndfi  a  great  many  of  his  plants  wilt- 
ing. Does  he  feel  satisfied  to  wait  until 
evening  to  water  them  because  Mother 
Nature  never  waters  her  plants  while 
the  sun  shines,  or  will  he  think  he  has 
done  enough  in  that  case  to  water  at 
the  roots  only?  I  think  if  I  were  in 
his  shoes  I  should  water  top  and  bot- 
tom, dashing  plenty  of  water  on  paths, 
empty  benches,  etc.,  until  every  plant 
was  standing  erect.  It  might  be  a  mis- 
take, but  I  doubt  It.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  water  of  the  same  temperature 
as  the  house  is  a  great  benefit  to  the 
health  of  plants,  and  would  prefer  rain 
or  river  water  to  that  from  the  well,  as 
in  the  latter  there  are  apt  to  be  limy 
substances;  and  while  It  may  not  do 
any  actual  harm,  yet  one  will  observe 
where  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  etc.,  are  con- 
tinually syrlngea  with  It  they  gather  a 
dirty,  musty  appearance,  and  If  not 
sponged  off  pretty  often  they  look  as  if 
not  properly  cared  for.  While  prac- 
tical success  has  been  obtained  in  gen- 
eral horticulture,  by  the  constant  use 
of  cold  water  and  other  rough  and 
ready  methods,  still  I  believe  that  first- 
class  specimens  of  any  plants  have  only 
been  produced  by  careful  applications 
of  the  necessaries  to  promote  sturdy 
growth  for  Inalvldual  plants.— DAVID 
McFARLANE,  Wethersfleld,  Conn. 

—I  have  been  much  Interested  In  the 
letters  on  "Watering  Plants  During 
Sunshine"  in  recent  Issues.  I  think 
that  flower  seeds  are  more  injured  by 
watering  than  by  any  other  way.  I  re- 
fer to  flowers  that  are  to  go  for  seed.  I 
have  seen  gardeners  and  nurserymen 
sprinkle  such  when  it  was  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  ripe— the  Idea  of  watering 
In  such  a  way  seeds  that  are  to  be 
stored  away  for  future  use!  I  have 
found  that  the  best  way  Is  to  let  the 
water  run  under  the  plants,  as  our 
good  brother,  Alexander  MacLellan.  ad- 
vises.—P.  A.  CARLSON,San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Bnvlisb  Strawberries  In  America—. 
I  forward  to  you  a  few  fruits  of  the 
English  strawberry  Royal  Sovereign. 
Please  give  me  your  opinion  of  Its  value. 
The  fruit,  under  good  culture,  must  get 
an  immense  size,  as  the  plants  from 
which  the  specimens  sent  were  gath- 
ered were  planted  on  the  poorest 
border  In  our  garden  and  have  re- 
ceived no  care  whatever,  and  were 
overgrown  with  phlox  all  laat  summer. 
We  all  think  the  flavor  exquisite.^!. 
MILLER,  Westbury  Ctatlon,  L.  I. 

n-The  fruits  accompanying  the  forego- 
ing communication  made  a  very  hand- 
some appearance,  conical,  nearly  two 
inches  long  and  over  one  inch  across  at 
the  widest  part.  In  flavor  the  berry 
was  of  fair  quality  and  vastly  superior 
to  many  native  varieties  now  largely 
grown,  but  for  all  that  the  flavor  was 
not  such  as  Is  found  in  Royal  Sover- 
eign in  its  own  country.  The  fact  that 
the  plants  received  no  protection  what- 
ever speaks  volumes  for  the  hardiness 
of  the  variety,  and  it  Is  to  be  recorded 
as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  that 
English  berries  do  not  flourish  here, 
but,  of  course,  further  experience  may 
modify  present  conclusions.— Ed. 

An  Accurate  Report.  —  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  publishing  my  address 
on  "Strawberry  Culture"  at  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  meeting  on  June  8  and  to 
say  that  your  report  of  the  whole  af- 
fair was  very  accurate  and  interesting. 
— T.  J.  DWYER. 

Canna  Irldlflora — In  reply  to  your 
correspondent,  S.  J.  Yancey,  who  In- 
quires after  this  plant,  I  write  to  say: 
Haage  &  Schmidt,  Erfurt.  Germany, 
quote  Canna  irldlflora  at  6  marks  a 
dozen.  Vilmorln,  Andrleux  &  Co.,  4 
Qual  de  la  Meglsserie,  Paris,  France, 
can  furnish  stock  of  the  species.  Prob- 
ably any  leading  dealer  in  America 
could  furnish  stock  or  would  be  glad  to 
Import  It  to  order.— F.  A.  WAUGH. 
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AMERICAN    GARDENING. 


For  Present  Sowings 

TURNIP  SEED.    We  have  all  the 
beet  yaiietles. 

CUCUMBER  SEED   FOR  PICKLES. 
Our  STOCKS  are  the  Finest. 

The  first  GonBignment  of  eur 
SURE    CROP,    MMShroom    Spawn, 

just  arrived. 

Quality  I  BETTER!!  than  ever  I!! 


I 


DMcriptiTe  CataloffUH  Free,  by  nukU. 

WEEBEI  I  DOI.  "^  gSSsr  "* 

114  Chambers  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


MwitloB  AmOTtom  Qardentnii  when  foq  wrlf. 

lEI  GlEITimS  II FLOIERS. 

It  70a  want  to  know  aboat  tliem  wnd 
10  eta.  for  lira.  TheodoaU  B.  Sliepher(l*§ 

New  C«teloflu««f  Rare  and  B«autlfyl 


Many  New  Besealaa,  New  Ceavea, 
Bare  C«etl»  etc,  not  offered  hy  othera. 


V«iityr«-by-th«-8M,    -     Callfternia. 

Maation  Amariean  Q>rdtoina  whan  jou  wrtta. 

Gr«SK^'u^^*Pf.nt;  For  Sale. 

▲idrcM  P.  O.  Bax  •«»,    ALBANT,  N.  T. 

Barinff  dlapooed  of  MrenU  of  my  greenboiuM  and  the 
remainder  beinv  orer  crowded.  I  hare  decided  to  offer 
for  sale  the  exoeea,  oonalatiay  of  the  greater  portion  and 
tbe  choloeet  epecimeoa  of  my  oollecfion  for  the  past  10 
yeariL  either  glngly  or  in  qnantitlee.  They  are  aU  well 
eetabiiahed.  In  line  condition,  and  many  cannot  be  ob* 
talned  in  any  other  ooUectlon  in  America. 

A  printed  liat  tent  on  application .  Salee  made  at  reaaon- 
ableprloee. 

Wt.    GORKIKO. 
XaaUon  Amarlean  OardaDlof  irhen  yon  write. 

WHOLESALE  HARKETS. 


Philadelphia. 

The  market  has  been  doing  very  well 
this  past  week.  All  kinds  of  stock  con- 
tinue plentiful  and  on  most  days  the  mar- 
ket Is  well  cleared  up. 

Strawberries  are  now  arriving  from 
New  York  State.  The  first  shipment 
reached  this  city  from  Oswego  on  Wed- 
nesday, 23d  ult.,  and  sold  readily  at  12® 
16c.  per  quart.  This  week  the  quality  Is 
better  and  20c.  per  quart  has  been  real- 
ized on  a  few  crates.  Several  shipments 
have  arrived  from  Newhaven,  N.  Y., 
which  sold  at  10@15c.  per  quart. 

Harry  Sproson,  of  Berry  &  Sproson, 
has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the 
berry-growing  districts  of  New  York 
State  and  reports  the  crop  the  best  the 
growers  have  had  In  many  years.  He 
also  reports  that  the  apple  crop  will  be  a 
small  one  this  year. 

Tomatoes— Hothouse  are  falling  off  In 
supply  and  this  week  will  probably  see 
the  last  for  the  season,  as  the  outdoor 
stock  from  Jersey  is  now  coming  In.  The 
first  shipment  arrived  on  Monday. 

Raspberries— Mar>'-land.l5@18c. per  quart ; 
Jersey,  red,  6@«c.  per  quart:  Jersey,  black 
cap.  4®6c.  per  quart.  Huckleberries- 
North  Carolina,  per  quart.  10@12c.;  Jer- 
sey. 7<g9c.  per  quart.  Blackberries— North 
Carolina,  cultivated,  8@10c.  per  quart. 

The  supply  of  watermelons  Is  much 
i?/^^''  *his  w^ek;  Floridas,  per  100,  92S((V 
i?!ir  "V?^^'?®^^"®'  Florida,  per  basket,  %im 
n.75;  Charleston,  Jenny  Lind,  |1.50<@|2  per 
DasKet. 

Pears-Plorlda,  per  barrel,  |2.50@|3.25: 
selling  slowly.  ' 

Asparagus— Pennsylvania,  choice,  per 
dozen.  |1.25@I1.B0;  fair  to  good,   75c.®$l. 

Cabbages— Jersey,  per  100,  |2.75(g$3.25: 
Norfolk,  per  barrel.  75c.@$1.20.  ^^'"' 

^^<^^^^^s-T^orto\}i,  per  basket,  $10 
^'^''  ^^^^^^s^on,  per  basket,   75c. fin. 

o?S.«^^*ii*'~^^?'**^^'  P^^  crate.  m$2.2R. 
ti^.    ^-^^^   Jersey,    per   basket.   90c.@ 

Peas— Jersey,  per  basket,  25@40c. 

String  Beans-North  Carolina,  wax.  50® 
75c.  per  basket;  green.  15c.mi;  Jersev 
ffiet.'^Ue&^r^  ^-^^^-^^  ^--'  per 
barref^^  *^*'    ^^**^'    W-25@I1.50    per 

ch^nged.^^  ^""^  *""  ^'*™'  "^^^^  P^'^ces  un- 
#J^  ^^7L  shipments  of  sweet  corn  arrived 
ISS  slow.®''"*^'  ^"'  ^"^"^y  *«  poor  and 

{/'or  other  reports  see  page  481.)  ^ 


PRIVATE    QARDBNBRS. 

Appointments  and  Doings. 

OArdmten  MDd  otben  knowings  ot  recent 
fppotntmentamnd  movlnga  an  requested  to 
forward  pArticutara  ot  the  amme  torpabUea- 
tloB  in  tats  column.    No  charge  ta  made. 

Patrick  Hogan,  a  very  old  gardener, 
died  recently  at  Bridgeport.  Conn., 
where  he  had  been  a  resident  for  fifty 
years.  He  was  at  one  time  gardener 
for  Col.  O.  B.  Hall.  Mr.  Hogan  wae  a 
native  of  Ireland  and  was  reputed  to  be 
over  100  years  of  age;  he  left  property 
valued  at  $30,000. 

Boston,  ilass. 

The  annual  rosd  and  strawberry 
show  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society  was  held  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  June  22  and  28.  The  ex- 
ceedingly cold  and  wet  spring  has  not 
been  conducive  to  the  production  of  the 
best  quality  of  either  fiowers  or  fruits, 
consequently  the  display  was  not  as 
large  and  possibly  the  quality  not  quite 
as  good  as  in  former  years.  The  ex- 
hibits of  roses  made  by  Hon.  Joseph  S. 
Fay  (M.  H.  Walsh,  gardener)  and  Miss 
E.  J.  Clark,  of  Pomfret,  Conn.  (John 
Ash,  gardener)  were  noteworthy.  Mr. 
Walsh  made  a  fine  showing  with  his 
seedling  roses,  receiving  a  silver  medal 
for  Lilian  Nordica  and  a  certificate  of 
merit  for  Joseph  S.  Fay. 

Beautiful  collections  of  orchids  were 
shown  by  John  L.  Gardner,  James 
Rothwell,  W.  P.  Winsor  and  E.  V.  R. 
Thayer.  A  very  handsome  bougain- 
villea,  trained  in  pyramidal  form,  ex- 
hibited by  Nathaniel  T.  Kidder,  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention.  Jas. 
Comley  showed  a  larg^e  collection  of 
rhododendrons  arranged  with  hand- 
some colored  foliage,  and  T.  C.  Thurlow 
an  exhibit  of  seventy-two  varieties  of 
pseonias. 

Following  is  the  list  of  the  prises 
awarded: 

Orchids— Six  plants  of  six  named  va- 
rieties, in  bloom,  E.  V.  R.  Thayer;  sec- 
ond, W.  P.  Winsor.  Three  plants  of 
three  named  varieties,  J.  L.  Gardner; 
second,  W.  P.  Winsor.  Single  specimen 
named,  Kenneth  Finlayson;  second,  J. 
L.  Gardner.  Tuberous  Begonias— Six 
pots  of  six  varieties,  Edward  J.  Mitton. 
The  society's  silver  medal  was  award- 
ed to  W.  A.  Manda  for  new  hybrid  Lse- 
lio-Cattleya  Amoldiana  var.  superba. 

Hardy  Roses— Twenty-four  distinct 
named  varieties,  three  of  each  variety, 
Joseph  S.  Fay;  second,  the  same;  third, 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Clark.  Sixteen  distinct 
named  varieties,  three  of  each  variety, 
Kenneth  Finlayson;  second,  Joseph  S. 
Fay.  Twelve  distinct  named  varieties, 
three  of  each,  the  second  prize  to  Jo- 
seph S.  Fay.  Six  distinct  named  varie- 
ties, three  of  each,  the  second  prize  to 
same  exhibitor;  third,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Clark. 
Twenty-four  distinct  named  varieties, 
one  of  each,  the  second  prize  to  Mrs.  E. 
J.  Clark;  third.  Joseph  S.  Fay.  Eight- 
een distinct  named  varieties,  one  of 
each,  the  second  prize  to  Joseph  E. 
Fay;  third,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark.  Twelve 
distinct  named  varieties,  one  of  each, 
Kenneth  Finlayson.  Six  distinct  named 
varieties,  one  of  each,  W.  N.  Craig; 
second,  Joseph  S.  Fay;  third,  Kenneth 
Finlayson.  Twenty-four  blooms  of  Mme. 
Gabriel  Luizet,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Clark;  sec- 
ond, Joseph  S.  Fay;  third,  Kenneth 
Finlayson.  Six  blooms  of  John  Hopper, 
the  second  prize  to  Kenneth  Finlayson. 
Six  blooms  of  Marquise  de  Castellane, 
the  second  prize  to  Patrick  Kane. 
Twelve  blooms  of  any  other  variety, 
Kenneth  Finlayson;  second,  W.  N. 
Craig.  Best  single  bloom  of  any  va- 
riety Introduced  since  1893,  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Clark.  Moss  Roses— Six  distinct  named 
varieties,  three  clusters  of  each,  John 
L.  Gardner;  second,  Joseph  S.  Fay. 
General  Display— One  hundred  bottles 
of  hardy  roses,  buds  admissible,  W.  N. 
Craig;  second,  Kenneth  Finlayson; 
third.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill;  fourth,  Mrs.  E. 
J.  Clark;  fifth,  Joseph  S.  Fay;  sixth. 
William  H.  Spooner.  Sweet  Williams- 
Thirty  spikes,  not  less  than  six  distinct 


varieties.  The  Bussey  Institution;  sec- 
ond, W.  N.  Craig;  third.  Miss  M  a. 
Walker;  fourth.  Charles  H.  Souther 
Spanish  Irises— Collection,  named,  the 
second  prise  to  The  Bussey  Institution. 

Port  Chester. 

There  has  been  a  strong  desire  among 
many  of  the  gardeners  in  this  locality  i 
to  establish  a  horticultural  society  and 
recently  several  meetings  have*  been  i 
held  to  elaborate  plans.  The  first  regu- 
lar  meeting  was  held  at  Irving  Hall 
Saturday,  June  26,  when  the  following 
officers  were  duly  elected:  President, 
W.  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Mallory  es- 
tate. Port  Chester;  vice-president,  W. 
H.  Harvey,  gardener  to  Hobert  Part, 
Esq.,  Rye,  N.  Y.;  treasurer,  John  Mar- 
shall, gardener  to  Tralnor  L.  Park, 
Esq.,  Purchase,  N.  Y.;  secretarj-,  An- 
drew  Grlerson,  gardener  to  Hicks  Ar- 
nold, Esq.,  Rye.  N.  Y. 

The  name  adopted  by  the  new  organ- 
ization is  the  Port  Chester  District 
Horticultural  Society.  Its  object  is  to 
promote  interest  in  floriculture  and 
horticulture  generally  in  the  district  in 
which  it  operates,  and  being  situated  in 
the  midst  of  many  beautiful  Westches- 
ter  homes  it  should  be  a  grand  success. 
The  by-laws  which  are  now  being  pre- 
pared declare  that  all  interested  are 
eligible  to  membership.  [This  is  how 
it  should  be.— Ed.]  Several  families  of 
Importance  have  declared  their  sympa- 
thy  in  a  very  substantial  manner  bj 
contributions  amounting  to  $250,  and 
more  are  expected.  A  Chrysanthemum 
show  will  be  held  in  the  Opera  House 
in  November.  The  Exhibition  Commit- 
tee has  been  appointed  and  Is  busy  pr^ 
paring  schedules  which  will  l>e  ready 
in  a  month.  American  Gardening  hails 
this  young  society  with  delight  and 
wishes  it  all  possible  success. 


Hiflts  for  the  Water  Qardea. 

Herewith  I  send  you  some  photo- 
graphs showing  a  partial  view  of  our 
Water  Lily  pond,  with  surrounding 
growth  of  bold  and  striking  foliage 
plants  suitable  for  furnishing  the  edges 
of  ponds. 

The  pond  Itself  Is  quite  large,  and 
gives  us  accommodation  for  a  great 
many  different  Water  lilies  and  other 
aquatic  plants,  all  of  which  here  flour- 
ish in  the  greatest  profusion.  The 
water  is  4  feet  6  inches  in  depth  at  the 
center  of  the  pond,  and  this,  we  think, 
is  a  great  advantage  over  shallower 
depths,  as  once  warmed  the  larger  vol- 
ume gives  greater  stability  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water,  and  there  is  not 
the  same  fluctuation  as  in  shallow 
ponds,  when  the  outside  temperature 
falls. 

Of  course.  In  having  this  depth  It  is 
necessary  for  us  to  grow  the  most  of 
the  lilies  In  boxes,  but  on  the  other 
hand  we  gain  a  little  by  so  doing,  as 
the  water,  which  is  heated  by  the  sun 
only,  pajBses  all  around  the  box;  there- 
fore the  w^hole  plant  is  subjected  to  a 
warmer  temperature  than  if  it  were 
planted  in  the  bottom.  The  hardy 
species,  however,  we  prefer  to  plant  in 
the  bottom,  and  therefore  the  pond  at 
the  edges  is  only  from  18  to  24  Inches  in 
depth;  here  we  have  our  hardy  lilies. 

The  feed  pipe  is  led  from  a  small  I 
stream  that  runs  from  a  nearby  spring, 
and  we  have  means  to  cloj*e  oft  all 
water  from  the  pond,  which  is  a  gresl 
advantage,  for  in  times  of  heavy  rain, 
if  we  could  not  close  off  the  supply,  the 
temperature  of  the  w^ater  in  the  pond 
would  be  lowered  from  10  to  15  degrees. 
The  pond  is  exposed  to  the  full  sun,  and 
we  endeavor  to  keep  its  temperature  aa 
much  over  80  degrees  as  possible,  al- 
though it  many  times  falls  to  70  de- 
grees without  hurt  to  the  plants. 

The   large   leaves   seen   towards  the     , 
center  of  the  picture  are  those  of  Vic-      \ 
toria  regia  var.  Randll,  which  we  con-      , 
sider  to  be  a  great  improvement  over      I 
the  type,  as  the  leaves  are  much  more 
handsome,  the  edges  turning  up  5  or  « 
inches.     The   largest  leaf  grown  here 
last  summer  measured  5  feet  9  inches 
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in  diameter,  and  easily  supported  a  boy 
of  eisrht  yeara  of  age»  with  only  a  thin 
board  to  distribute  his  weigrht  evenly 
over  the  leaf. 

The  plant  bearing:  this  leaf  was  grown 
in  a  box  8x8x2  feet  in  depth,  in  a  soil 
composed  of  turves  from  a  pasture  and 
cow  manure  six  months  old,  half  and 
half.  This  having  been  well  incorpor- 
ated by  turning  three  times,  It  was 
then  put  into  the  box  and  tramped 
lightly.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  of 
the  pond  reaches  75  degrees  (which  is 
generally  in  the  month  of  June)  we 
plant  the  Victoria;  after  this  we  are 
careful  to  regrulate  the  supply  of  fresh 
water,  so  that  the  water  in  the  pond 
will  not  fall  below  75  degrees,  and  gen- 
erally early  in  August  the  plant  begins 
to  flower  and  then  keeps  flowering 
every  four  or  five  days  until  cold 
weather  sets  in. 

For  growers  further  north  I  would 
recommend  the  new  form  of  Victoria 
regia;    it   is  intermediate  between   the 
t3rpe  and  Randii;    the    leaf    is    green, 
edges  turn  up  from  4  to  5  inches;  the 
flower  is  pure  white  and  about  the  size 
of   that    of    the    ordinary    regia.     The 
great  point  in  favor  of  this  variety  is 
that  it  can  be  grown  very  successfully 
in   a    much    cooler    temperature    than 
either  of  the  others.    I  have  grown  it 
very  well  In  a  temperature  of  from  70 
to  75  degrees,   and   have   had   it  in   a 
temperature  of  60  degrrees  for  several 
weeks   together   without   apparent   in- 
Jury.  Here  this  variety  blooms  towards 
the  middle  of  July,  and  it  can  be  had 
in  flower  before  that  even,  if  a  strong 
plant  be  put  out.    Indeed,  Mr.  Trlcker 
informs  me  he  has  flowered  it  in  an 
eight-inch  pot,  and  that  is  as  good  a 
recommendation  as  it  can  possibly  get. 
These   plants   may   be   easily   raised 
from  seed  where  one  has  a  stove  tem- 
perature, or  even  a  small  tank  which 
can  be  stood  over  the  heating  pipes  of 
a  greenhouse.    There  should  be  no  rea- 
son for  failure,  as  next  to  good  seed 
the  requirement  is  an  even,  steady  tem- 
perature of  85  to  90  degrees  for  regia 
and   Randii,   while  for  the  new   form 
70  degrees  will  be  found  Just  right.  Sow 
the  seed  In  a  good  free  loam  which  has 
been  put   through  a   flne   screen,   and 
stand  the  pot  or  pan  in  water,  so  that 
the  seed  will  be  covered  by  about  two 
inches,  and  don't  use  any  manure  in 
the  soil,  for  it  is  detrimental  to  young 
plants  of  all  Water  lilies,   almost  al- 
ways   raising    a    green    scum    or    low 
growth,  which  clings  to  the  leaves  of 
the  young  plants  and  very  often  proves 
fatal   to   the  seedlings.     Not  until  the 
plants   are   ready   for   three-inch   pots 
do   we   give   them   manure,   and    from 
then  on  they  can  be  grown  in  soil  sim- 
ilar to   that   used   for   the  old   plants. 
They  are  shifted  as  they  require  it,  ex- 
actly as  one  would  treat  any  ordinary 
plant.    As  for  Nymphseas,  seed  can  be 
procured  of  N.  dentata,  N.  zanzibaren- 
sis,  N.  z.  rosea  and  a  few  others,  but  I 
would  strongly  advise  the  begrinner  to 
be  content   with  a   trial   of   the   three 
named.    After  one  has  been  successful 
with  them  he  can  go  Into  raising  seed- 
ling   plants    extensively,    but,    as    In 
everything  else  that  Is  new,  go  slowly. 
Toung     plants  .   of     almost     all      the 
Nymphseas  can  be  had  at  a  reasonable 
charge,  excepting,  of  course,  a  few  nov- 
elties and  some  which  are  difficult  to 
propagate. 

Tropical  or  tender  Nymphceas  that  we 
consider  indispensable  to  every  collec- 
tion are: 

N.  dentata,  flowers,  pure  w^hlte,  and 
of  the  largest  siipe;  a  very  free  bloomer, 
native  of  Sierra  Leone.  We  have  had 
flowers  of  this  measuring  15  inches  in 
diameter,  and  they  are  borne  on  good 
stiff  stems,  carried  from  6  to  12  Inches 
above  the  water. 

N.  devoniensis  is  a  good  companion 
to  the  foregoing;  flowers  of  a  beautiful 
rogy-red  color,  equally  free  in  flower- 
ing. Often  on  large  plants  as  many  as 
fifteen  fully  expanded  flowers  can  be 
counted  at  one  time.  The  two  are  night 
bloomers— that  is,  the  flowers  open 
about  darkening  time,  and  remain  open 
'Until  next  forenoon,  when  on  bright 
days  they  close  about  10  or  11  o'clock. 
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but  If  cloudy  they  remain  open  until 
past  noon.  They  open  and  close  In  this 
way  for  three  days. 

For  day  blooming  tender  lilies,  taking 
Into  consideration  freedom  of  growth 
and  flower*  nothing  beats  N.  zanzl- 
barensls,  deep  blue,  with  Its  varieties, 
N.  z.  rosea  and  N.  z.  azurea,  the  colors 
of  which  are  described  by  their  names. 
But  In  a  batch  of  seedlings  on^  often 
gets  many  beautiful  shades  of  color. 
These  three  are  easily  grrown  and  are 
certain  to  prove  satisfactory;  they  open 
their  flowers  about  9  A.  M.  and  remain 
open  well  on  Into  the  afternoon. 

The  five  water  lilies  above  named  are 
the  ones  I  would  recommend  for  begin- 
ners, and  after  growing  them  for  one 
season,  then  they  will  be  sure  to  want 
some  of  those  named  below: 

In  nlght-bloomlng  tender  lilies  other 
than  the  two  already  named,  we  have 
N.  Sturtevantil,  with  flowers  of  a  beau- 
tiful rosy  red  color,  and  of  large  size. 
It  is  a  flne  species,  but  needs  a  warm 
temperature  to  grrow  It  to  perfection, 
which  is  a  great  hlnderance  to  its  more 
general  cultivation. 

N.  Columbiana  Is  the  darkest  of  all 
nlght-bloomlng  UUes  known  to  the 
writer.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  we 
don't  get  enough  flowers  from  it,  but 
what  we  do  get  are  of  a  beautiful  dark 
red  color,  and  quite  distinct  from  those 
of  any  other  species. 

N.  O'Marana  Is  of  a  beautiful  rosy 
red  color,  and  is  considered  by  all  to  be 
one  of  the  flnest  of  water  lilies.  It  is  a 
strong  grower,  and  the  flowers  are  held 
well  above  the  water  on  long,  stifT 
stems.  We  have  bad  the  flowers  meas- 
ure 12  inches  in  diameter. 

N.  Smlthiana  shows  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest combinations  of  colors  to  be  seen 
In  the  whole  Nymphsea  family;  the  in- 
ner petals  are  pure  creamy  white,  the 
outer  ones  the  same  color  striped  with 
green  and  suffused  with  a  beautiful 
rosy  pink. 

The  nlght-bloomlng  Nympheeas  are 
started  from  tubers  that  have  been  car- 
ried over  winter  In  damp  sand.  In 
February  or  March  the  tubers  are  pot- 
ted into  pots  or  pans,  and  submerged 
in  a  tank  where  the  water  can  be  main- 
tained at  a  temperature  from  70  to  80 
degrees.  Very  soon  they  begin  to  send 
out  shoots  that  will  emit  roots  at  the 
flrst  Joint  when  the  shoot  has  made  a 
few  leaves;  it  should  then  be  severed 
from  the  tuber,  potted  into  a  three- 
inch  pot,  put  back  into  the  tank  and 
grown  on  with  shifts  as  required  until 
by  the  month  of  June  It  will  be  in  pots 
from  6  to  9  inches.  By  this  time  the 
pond  will  be  ready  for  them.  (The  old 
tubers  will  send  out  several  crops  of 
shoots,  and  therefore  should  be  re- 
tained.) 

To  turn  once  more  to  the  tender  day 
bloomers;  besides  the  zanzlbarensis 
varieties  named  above  there  are: 

Nympheea  gigantea,  an  Australian 
species,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  this  class;  the  color  is  a  satiny  blue, 
shading  to  white;  stamens  yellow  and 
silk-like;  flowers  borne  on  good,  stiff 
stems;  a  very  free  bloomer.  This  must 
be  grown  on  without  a  check  or  the 
plant  will  form  a  tuber  and  go  to  rest, 
and  sometimes  it  will  be  months  before 
it  will  again  start;  this  is  the  only 
drawback  to  this  most  charming 
species. 

N.  gracilis,  from  Mexico,  is  desirable; 
it  is  the  only  white  day-flowering  tropi- 
cal water  lily  In  cultivation  and  is  very 
free  flowering.  The  flower  stands  well 
out  of  the  water  on  a  long  stem. 

N.  pulcherrima  is  of  a  bright  violet 
color  and  of  good  size.  The  buds  are 
very  pretty,  long-pointed  and  irregu- 
larly striped  with  chocolate  red. 

We  turn  now  to  the  class  of  hardy 
pond-lilies,  all  of  which  are  day  bloom- 
ers, and  the  roots  remain  in  the 
pond  all  the  year  round;  they  can  be 
planted  in  the  bottom  of  the  pond  or  be 
grown  in  half-barrels  or  boxes.  The 
hardy  lilies  are  the  easiest  to  grow, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  every  one 
should  not  succeed  with  them. 

N.  alba,  the  old  European  white  lily, 
still  deserves  a  place,  although  N.  alba 
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tor  the  seasons  operations  on 
the  farm,  and  one  which  will 
yield  the  most  satisfying  re- 
turns is  to  thoroughly  renovate 
and  reJQvinate  the  system  by 
the  aid  of  that  time  tested  and 
reliable  remedy 


It  quickly  corrects  that*  clayed 
condition  of  the  liver  so  pro- 
ductive of  Biliousness  and 
Dyspepsia  after  the  long  win- 
ter of  mactivity.  In  addition 
to  the  above  good  qualities  it 
is  a  positive  cure  for 
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&J6»  per  1000.    Write  for  special  rate*  oa  larfe  km. 
ah  wlUi  order,  pleaae. 

R.  KILBOURN,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
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Now  ready. 
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candldisBima  has  largely  supplanted  It, 
as  having  much  larflrer  flower  than  the 
type. 

N.  LAydekeri  rosea  is  a  beautiful  Ut- 
tle  gem  of  pygmsea  type.  The  flowers 
on  opening  for  the  flrst  time  are  of  a 
beautiful  pink,  with  golden  center; 
next  day  the  color  deepens,  and  so  on 
until  the  flower  fades.  We  often  get 
several  shades  of  pink  from  one  plant, 
as  a  good  plant  always  carries  from 
four  to  six  flowers  at  different  stages 
of  color. 

N.  Marliaceea  albida  is  a  desirable 
white  and  Is  fragrant,  which  quality 
the  whites  already  mentioned  lack;  It 
is  also  one  of  the  freest  in  growth  and 
flower. 

N.  Marliacsea  camea,  of  a  delicate 
flesh  tint,  strong  growing  and  of  a  va- 
nilla perfume.  N.  M.  rosea;  this  is  one 
of  the  very  l>est  hardy  lilies;  the  color 
is  a  beautiful  deep  rose;  free  flowering 
and  of  strong  habit.  N.  Marliaceea 
chromatella,  a  fine  yellow  variety  with 
bright  orange  stamens;  the  flowers  are 
produced  In  the  greatest  profusion;  the 
young  foliage  is  spotted  with  brown, 
which  enhances  the  beauty  of  the 
plant. 

We  must  also  include  our  own  native 
N.  odorata,  which  is  so  well  known  for 
its  delicious  fragrance.  N.  o.  sulphurea 
is  a  flne,  clear  yellow,  the  flower  stand- 
ing well  out  of  the  water,  a  form  that 
every  one  should  have.  N.  o.  exqulsita, 
deep  pink.  Is  the  deepest-colored  hardy 
water-lily  in  common  cultivation,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable;  fra- 
grant and  free  flowering,  this  Is  much 
superior  to  N.  odorata  rosea.  N.  o. 
carollnlana  is  without  doubt  the  flnest 
of  the  group;  the  plants  are  of  the 
strongest  growth  and  flower  right  up 
to  frost;  the  color  is  a  clear  flesh  pink; 
very  fragrant;  the  plants  for  best  re- 
sults should  not  be  disturbed  too  often. 
N.  pygmeea,  the  smallest  species  in 
cultivation,  has  flowers  about  the  size 
of  a  half  dollar,  pure  white,  and  of  a 
decided  tea  fragrance.  N.  p.  Helvola 
is  a  flne  variety  with  flowers  of  sulphur 
yellow,  floating  on  the  water,  and  pro- 
duced in  great  numbers;  they  are  also 
larger  than  in  the  type;  the  leaves  are 
green  blotched  with  red. 

N.  Mexicana  is  quite  hardy  here  at 
Washington,  D  C,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
will  prove  hardy  much  further  North; 
however,  it  will  well  repay  a  little  ex- 
tra care  bestowed  upon  it  in  the  way 
of  protection,  or,  better  still,  removal 
to  a  cold  cellar  in  winter.    It  is.  indeed, 


a  beautiful  flower;  color,  sulphur  yel- 
low; the  flowers  stand  well  out  of  the 
water  and  are  of  medium  size.  It  is 
best  to  grow  this  in  a  box  or  tub,  as  It 
will  soon  run  over  a  large  area  if  left 
to  itself. 

N.  tuberosa  rosea,  a  flne  pink  from 
N.  tuberosa,  but  unlike  that  variety,  it 
succeeds  well  under  cultivation;  it  is 
fragrant  and  quite  distinct,  very  free 
flowering. 

Nelumbiums,  or  lotus,  all  of  which 
are  hardy  here,  are  very  desirable  sub- 
jects where  water  lilies  are  growing; 
indeed,  no  collection  of  water  plants 
can  be  complete  without  this  grand 
aquatic.  The  best  known  is  N.  spe- 
ciosum  (Egyptian  lotus);  the  color  of 
the  flower  on  flrst  opening  is  a  beau- 
tiful shade  of  deep  pink,  with  the 
base  of  petal  of  '  a  soft,  creamy 
white;  this  is  a  free  bloomer  and  is 
sure  to  please  every  one.  N.  album 
grandiflorum  is  piu^  white,  but  I  can- 
not recommend  it,  as  it  has  never  done 
well  here.  N.  album  striatum,  petals 
white,  striped  and  tipped  with  rosy 
carmine,  is  an  odd  variety,  but  that  is 
about  all  the  claim  it  has  for  the  flower 
lover.  N.  Kermesinum,  this  stands 
next  to  spedosum  for  general  good 
qualities;  the  color  is  something  on 
the  order  of  the  Hermosa  rose — a  free 
flowerer  and  can  be  thoroughly  recom- 
mended. N.  luteum,  the  American  lo- 
tus, should  also  be  given  a  place;  the 
color  is  a  rich  yellow,  but  we  don't  get 
many  flowers  from  it. 

For  Nelumbiums  I  would  advise 
small  ponds  or  tanks  surrounding  the 
main  pond,  for  then  one  can  plant  the 
roots  in  the  bottom  and  let  them  run 
riot,  which  they  will  soon  do,  and  take 
possession  of  every  available  foot  of 
space.  If  this  be  impracticable,  then 
they  should  be  grown  in  large  boxes,  or 
they  will  cause  no  end  of  trouble- 
leaves  cropping  up  where  least  ex- 
pected. This  will  give  an  idea  of  how 
fast  they  spread:  We  had  a  shoot  that 
escaped  through  a  crack  In  one  of  the 
boxes  last  season  run  a  distance  of 
twenty  feet. 

The  soil  for  all  aquatics  should  be 
very  rich.  If  one  will  give  them  as 
good  soil  as  Is  generally  given  roses, 
the  return  of  flowers  will  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  same.  I  always  use  loam  and 
cow  manure  in  equal  parts. 

Plants  that  we  grow  largely  to  make 
a  setting  for  the  pond  (as  one  will  see 
by  referring  to  the  picture)  are  mostly 
large-leaved    tropical    plants,    but   al- 


most any  plant  that  has  beautiful  fo- 
liage is  admissible.  Musa  ensete  is 
Just  the  kind  of  plant  wanted  for  this 
position,  and  it  delights  in  the  moist 
soil  that  generally  surrounds  a  pond. 
M.  vittata  is  well  worth  growing  for 
the  beautiful  variegation  of  its  foliage. 
M.  zebrina  Is  similar  to  the  last,  ex- 
cept the  leaves  are  green,  striped  with 
bronze. 

Caladum  esculbentum  is  Just  at  home 
here;  C.  odorata  is  another  one  which 
thrives  well  and  is  distinct  from  the 
former  in  that  the  leaves  are  pointed 
upward  instead  of  down,  as  in  escu- 
lentum.  Several  of  the  showy  Cala- 
diums  do  exceedingly  well  and  give 
bright  touches  of  color. 

The  stronger  growing  Cannas  are 
also  suitable  for  growing  here,  espe- 
cially Ehemanii,  robustum  and  gigan- 
teum,  with  a  few  of  the  choicer  varie- 
ties of  the  French  class. 

Solanum  robustum  and  Solanum 
Warscewiczei  we  flnd  very  useful;  the 
later  has  large  cut  foliage  and  grows 
to  a  height  of  from  ten  to  thirteen  feet; 
the  former  grows  from  three  to  flve 
feet  and  is  one  of  the  flnest  plants  pos- 
sible for  this  work.- 

Kicinus  zanzibarensis  should  not  be 
omitted  where  one  has  room  for  it,  as 
it  is  very  strong  growing  and  its  large 
foliage  is  very  effective.  Bamboos  In 
variety  are  also  quite  appropriate  and 
they  grow  very  freely,  making  a  beau- 
tiful feathery  contrast  to  the  heavier 
foliage.  Aralia  papsnrifera  (Fatsia  Ja- 
ponica)  is  also  a  splendid  plant  for  this 
work;  its  large  palmate  leaves  and 
strong,  robust  growth  make  it  a  desir- 
able plant  for  the  banks  of  ponds, 
where  it  will  soon  show  its  gratitude 
for  the  unlimited  supply  of  water  it 
will  get. 

All  of  the  Eulalia  grasses  are  very 
flne  and  none  more  so  than  E.  gracll- 
llma  univittata;  planted  on  the  edge  of 
the  bank,  with  its  long,  arching  leaves 
nearly  dipping  into  the  water,  it  makes 
a  pretty  picture;  also,  Eranthus  Ka- 
vennse,  with  its  erect  habit  reaching  to 
a  height  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet. 
Arundo  Donax  will  reach  a  height  of 
from  flfteen  to  twenty  feet  in  moist 
soil. 

Cyperus  alternifolium  simply  de- 
lights to  be  planted  around  the  edge  of 
the  water,  and  a  clump  here  and  there 
very  agreeably  breaks  the  even  line  of 
the  water's  edge.  Papyrus  antlquorum 
(Egyptian  paper  plant)  is  quite  at 
home  used  in  this  way,   as  also    are 
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Thalia  dealbata  and  T.  dlvarlcata, 
which  grow  nicely  In  shallow  water 
and  are  quite  interesting;  their  foliage 
is  not  unlike  the  Cannas. 

Plants  I  have  omitted  to  mention 
previously  that  grow  well  in  shallow 
water,  and  should  be  used  at  the  edges 
of  the  water  are:  Lymnocharis  Hum- 
bold  ti  (water  poppy),  a  yellow  poppy- 
shaped  flower  with  dark  center,  it  is 
rarely  without  flower.  Limnanthemum 
indicum  (water  snow  flake);  its  popu- 
lar name  well  describes  this  pretty 
flower.  Echornla  crasslpes  major 
(water  hyacinth),  and  E.azurea  should 
also  be  provided  for. 
P.  BISSET,  Gard.  to  Hon.  Gardiner  G. 

Hubbard,  West  Washington,  D.  C. 


ALL  ABOUT  THE  tlOME  PLOT 


POPULAR    NOTBS    POR    THB   8UCCB88PUL 
AflATBUR. 

Window  Box  Needs. 

A  good  body  of  upright  plants  for 
the  main  or  central  fllling,  a  clothing 
drapery  for  the  sides  and  a  harmonious 
selection  of  colors  are  three  strong  gen- 
eral needs  of  the  window  box.  This  the 
florist  usually  understands  quite  fully, 
but  the  home  gardener  too  often  neg- 
lects to  note  the  imperative  points  for 
insuring  a  successful  and  satisfactory 
result.  Two  colors,  in  addition  to  the 
greenery,  are  better  than  more;  and  if 
one  of  these  is  white  all  the  better. 
Rose  and  purple  pinks  should  by  all 
means  be  kept  away  from  yellowish 
pinks  and  redB,  as  well  as  from  yel- 
lows. Let  the  novice  beware  of  using 
Maurandyas  and  Nasturtiums  to- 
gether, for  instance.  Nasturtiums  with 
white  are,  however,  most  excellent. 
The  double  yellow  trailer  is  very  good. 
Sammer  Investments  In  Orchids. 

If  one  have  any  outside  privileges 
as  regards  access  to  the  ground,  per- 
haps there  is  no  better  time  than  the 
present  to  acquire  orchid  plants.  At  all 
times  of  the  year  the  transition  from 
the  moist  warmth  of  the  glass  house 
to  the  dry  heat  of  the  dwelling  is  one 
of  more  or  less  shock  to  the  plant.  But, 
during  June  the  outside  temperature  is 
quite  likely  to  average  moderate,  while 
the  pots  may  receive  cool  moisture 
from  the  damp  soil,  if  set  as  near  it  as 
may  be.  Frequent  gentle  showering 
when  there  is  not  rain,  with  care  not 
to  allow  a  superabundance  of  water  at 
any  one  time,  will  do  much  to  tide  the 
plants  over  the  change  with  a  mini- 
mum of  injury.  Shade,  more  or  less 
dense,  is  grateful  to  most  sorts. 
A  Disappointing  Class  of  Plant. 

Many  of  the  newer  plants  similar 
in  general  traits  to  the  Morning  Glories 
have  proved  a  snare  and  a  disappoint- 
ment to  the  amateur  or  novice  buyer. 
Some  of  them  have  hard -shelled  seeds, 
which  have  failed  wholly  or  largely  of 
germination.  Some  have  been  poor 
growers,  or  have  required  too  long  a 
season  for  northern  latitudes.  Filing 
or  soaking  the  seeds  will  help  to  ob- 
viate the  flrst  dlfliculty.  Growing  In- 
side until  there  Is  ample  heat  without 
will  overcome  the  second.  The  Minas 
are  among  the  troublesome  ones  to 
many.  But  a  later  one,  M.  sangulnea, 
is  classed  as  more  tractable  than  M. 
lobata.  As  a  family,  these  plants  are 
amenable  to  window  culture  and  lend 
themselves  to  the  needs  of  the  window 
box,  where  their  growth  of  drapery  *ls 
not  too  ample. 
Have  We  a  Perfectly  White  Geranlnm  ? 

Though  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  flrst 
notlflcations  of  the  trade  concerning 
a  novelty  to  the  offering  of  such  nov- 
elty at  retail,  the  public  cannot  fail  to 
be  interested  in  the  advance  stories  re- 
garding a  new  and  faultless  white  ge- 
ranium, *'a  variety,"  says  the  Intro- 
ducer, "that  will  probably  never  be 
equalled."  Look  at  the  list  of  good 
qualities:  1.  Flowers  perfectly  round; 
2.  truss  compact  and  strong  of  stalk; 
8.  color,  pure  waxen  white;  4.  absolute 
resistance     of     sunburn     and     scald; 


6.  dense  foliage;  6.  unapproached  free- 
dom of  bloom;  7.  petals  wholly  persist- 
ent and  non-falling  until  a  flne  ball  of 
bloom  is  formed;  8.  unrivalled  ease  of 
propagation;  9.  best  of  shipping  quali- 
ties of  blossoms.  All  this  is  claimed 
for  the  new  candidate,  *'La  Purite,"and 
It  Is  indorsed  by  the  city  park  gardener 
of  Reading,  Pa.  (whence  it  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed), as  a  superb  flower  and  plant. 
As  no  white  geranium  has  ever  yet 
been  exactly  all  that  was  to  be  desired, 
interest  in  this  novelty  will  be  wide- 
reaching.  It  is  to  be  put  out  by  a  wo- 
man florist,  whose  circular,  while 
strong  in  its  wording,  is  most  business- 
like and  dignifled.  One  misses,  with  a 
sense  of  extreme  satisfaction,  the  humil- 
iating "please-patronlze-me-because- 
I'm-a-wom€ui**  cry,  lately  becoming  so 
common. 
A  Beauteous  Novelty. 

Last  year  a  few  flrms  offered,  in 
the  list  of  rose  novelties,  a  new  hybrid 
perpetual  named  "Clio."  One  dealer 
alluded  to  it  as  without  question  the 
finest  white  hybrid  to  date.  As  Its 
"date"  was  more  recent  than  that  of 
"Margaret  Dickson,"  its  claim  of  su- 
periority affected  even  that  beautiful 
sort.  Blooming  with  us  this  season,  Clio 
is  superb  in  beauty  of  flower.  It  is 
barely  white — flesh-white  Is  the  nearest 
term  perhaps.  The  form  is  something 
like  that  of  La  France,  but  better,  its 
beauty  being  such  that  one  would 
swear  It  to  be  a  tea  rose.  The  single 
bush  we  have  has  not  proven  a  good 
grower,  but  this  may  be  an  individual 
demerit  only. 
Can  ** Suburbanite"  Balse  Poultry. 

Suburbanite  has  several  build- 
ing lots  which,  while  waiting  for  a  rise 
in  values,  are  yielding  no  returns.  He 
inquires  whether  he  could  profltably 
build  fowl  houses  and  rear  poultry 
upon  them.  Why  not?  So  far  as  the 
fowls  are  concerned  there  Is  no  reason 
to  the  contrary;  but  Suburbanite  Is  sel- 
dom at  home  and  must  relegate  the 
care  of  his  fowls  to  hired  servitors. 
All  depends,  then,  upon  the  help  en- 
gaged. If  the  man  in  charge  under- 
stands poultry,  or  even  if  he  is  Intelli- 
gent, and,  above  all,  "a  good  hand  at 
chores,"  he  will  make  the  venture  a 
success.  The  quoted  expression  is  the 
farmer's  way  oi  describing  the  faculty 
of  "giving  attention  to  details,"  which 
the  poultry  press  so  often  exploits.  The 
inquirer  is  anxious,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  to  grasp  the  whole  business  at 
once  by  putting  up  a  number  of  build- 
ings and  buying  fowls  to  stock  them. 
He  has  been  advised  rather  to  buy  (as 
it  Is  now  late  to  hatch)  chicks  four 
weeks  old,  enough  to  stock  but  one  or 
two  small  houses  for  the  coming  win- 
ter. He  has  the  rare  chance  thus  to 
buy,  and  the  advice,  strictly  followed. 


Beware  of  OlntmentA  for  Catarrh  that 
Contain  Jlercury, 

as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of 
smell  and  completely  derange  the  whole 
system  when  entering  It  through  the  mu- 
cous surfaces.  Such  articles  should  never 
be  used  except  on  prescriptions  from  repu- 
table physicians,  as  the  damage  they  will 
do  Is  ten  fold  to  the  good  you  can  possibly 
derive  from  them.  HalPs  Gatarrn  Cure, 
manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Tol- 
edo, O.  contains  no  mercury,  and  is  taken 
internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  In 
buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be  sure  you 
get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally  and 
is  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney 
&  Co.  Testimonials  free. 
Qg^Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 

METAL  WHEELS 

all  sizes  and  varieties,  to  fit  any 

axle.   They  last  forever.  Either 

direct  or  stagger  spoke.    Can't 

breakdown;  can't  dry  out'  no 

irewttlBf  of  tires.  Good  in  dry  weather 

as  in  wei  weather.  Send  for  catalog  ft 

prices.  ELEOTRIO  WHEEL  09l^ 

^      iOUINCY  -  ILLINOIS. 


Poor 
i  Pilgarllc, 

there  is  no  need  for  you 
to  contemplate  a  wig  JJ! 
when  you  can  enjoy  the  S;! 
pleasure  of  sitting  again  v 
under  j'our  own  *  'thatch.*'  | 
You  can  begin  to  get  g' 
your  hair  back  as  soon 
as  you  begin  to  use 

Ayer's 
Hair  Vigor. 


fuideiis,  parfes,  etc.,  ready  for       , 
miinleatloDs  ■ollolted  from  thoee  wl 
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Tains  of  land  or  residence  developed  with  pnetM 
•oonomir.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P.  O.  an  im, 
New  York  City. 


WANTED. 


may  either  save  him  much  money  if  be 

fails  or  he  the  foundation  of  his  future 

success.     It   is   good   advice  in  either 

case. 

East  Windows. 

Whatever  may  he  the  desired  fac- 
ing: point  of  the  winter  window,  expe- 
rience goes  to  prove  that,  for  summer, 
the  east  window  is  most  nearly  ideal  | 
for  the  general  run  of  plants:  the  i 
northeast  aspect  is  fine,  but  fleldom  I 
available.  The  morning  sun,  without 
the  mid-day  heat,  is  now  greatly  to  be 
desired.  All  the  air  available  without 
too  strong  draughts  Is  not  only  a  great 
advantage  to  the  plants  now,  but  of 
inestimable  help  in  giving  them  a  good 
constitution  wherewith  to  resist  the 
less  favorable  winter  conditions.  But 
heavy  winds  are  injurious  to  foliage 
directly,  and  also  Indirectly  through  the 
drying  effects  at  the  root. 

MYRA   V.  NORYS. 

Btuiness  CanU. 

C.  D.  Zlmmarainn,  Bnf falo.  N.  Y-  HortlcttIt«W 
Landscape  Gardener.  Plans  and  estimates  fornluM 
Mention  Ame^oan  Gardening  when  yea  writs 

r>ND  DEVELOPMENT,  consnltotlOBB,  pjin 
^^nniperintendenoe.  plants,  labor,  etc,  sappltodlv 
workaswsated.  MO  original  dealons  for  reaid«M 


FOR  SALE. 

AdTertlsementB  not  to  exceed  eighty  worjg  vH 
be  inserted  nnder  this  heading  at  two  cents  pb 
WORD  each  InaertUm,  payable  in  advance. 

The  address  will  be  charged  as  psrt  of  the  mvWi 
and  each  initial,  or  a  nnmber,  counts  as  one  wars- 
No  cntfl  or  display  type  allowed. 

nULBKBOBCH  BROS.,  bolbs  and  plaafii,  Is^ 
*^    wood.  N.  J.  _ 

riLABS  at  wholesale,  rock  bottom  prices.  iM 
^  paint  for  greenhouses.  TheBeed01a»*Ptlm 
Co.,  456  W.  Broadway,  New  York 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS:  Celery,  1000.  fl.»;  gJC 
^  baae  and  Tomato.  1000.  ILOO;  Peppera  1«J 
12.00.    Price  list  free.  E.  a  Hargadlne.  FeltoP.  W 

Situations  Wanted. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  under  this  Itftd- 
Ing  at  oNi  CBNT  PSR  WORD  each  insenloB,  W^ 
in  advance.  The  address  to  be  counted  as  psrt « 
the  advertisement  No  advertisement  Inserted  for 
leas  than  fifteen  cents  per  Insertion: 

SITUATION  as  gardener's  assistant,  Scotch  ingr 
^  lean,  age  21.  WUllam  Hossack.  206  Warren  St, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  _ 


A  OOP7  Of  Sayer'a  book  on  the  Dablto 
(Boston  1880).  Addreat, 

Bditor  Ambbioah  OabdW^ 
P.  O.Box«W.KewTofk. 
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moLEsiLf  miEni. 


New  York. 

The  cut  flower  market  has  reached  a 
complete  state  of  summer  dullness  and 
business  is  practically  at  a  standstllL 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  moving  freely, 
and  considering  the  quantity  coming  In 
prices  may   be  considered  fair. 

Hothouse  grapes  are  slightly  ahead  of 
the  demand  except  for  exceptional  qual- 
ity. 

Hothouse  tomatoes  have  been  clearing 
out  well  &t  10®12c.  per  pound. 

Mushrooms,  when  sound  and  in  good 
color,  are  making  fiO^OOc.  per  pound,  with 
a  few  extra  special,  75c. 

Hothouse  cucumbers  are  only  worth  |2 
per  100. 

The  strawberry  crop  is  nearly  over. 
Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  has  the  field  al- 
most to  itself. 

Monday's  steamer  from  the  South 
brought  5,000  barrels  of  Le  Conte  pears; 
the  price  came  down  to  |2. 

Red  currants  and  gooseberries  are  hav- 
ing a  hard  time  and  are  making  poor 
prices.  If  the  former  make  4c.  per  pound 
they  do  well.  Preservers  are  only  paying 
3c.  Gooseberries  are  only  averaging  4c. 
per  quart. 

Cherries.  If  prime,  are  selling  well;  Cal- 
iiomla-grown  are  remarkably  fine  just 
now. 

Apples.— North  Carolina,  green,  per 
barrel,  |1(&I1.50;  North  Carolina,  green, 
per  one-half-barrel  basket,  40®60c. 

Strawberries— Western  New  York,  ex- 
tra, per  quart,  10®l2c.;  common  to  good, 
quart.  CeSc.;  Staten  Island,  per  quart,  6® 
SmL"**:*^^®''  ^^^^  stations,  usual  sorts, 
S^Oc.;  lower  stations,  usual  sorts,  4@7c. 

Raspberries— Up-river,  red,  per  pint,  m 

^»LS^l.}^^tr-'}^'^^^^^  ^"P*  ^^'»  'our-tdl 
ouart  cup  3fi4c.;  Jersey,  red,  per  pint,  5@ 
&. ;  Marylana.  red,  per  pint,  4^60. ;  black- 
cap, up-river,  fancy,  per  pint  5€»c.;  Jer- 
|ey^  per  pint.  4@5c.;  lilarylaSdrper*  pint. 
3@4c.;  Maryland,  per  quart,  5@7c: 
mr^^zr^^^^^*^^^^^^^'    P®*"    Quart,    506c.; 

blue    per  quart.  8@10c.;  poor  to  fair    Mr 

^  woAi,^    .•  J«ff«y'  per  quart.  8®10c 

Blackberries— Maryland.  LucreSa  nAr 
ffii^  ?^^^i''  ^heVSativatedf'^r  quf^^^^ 
10®12c.:  Eariy  Harvest,  per  qiart  tSSc  ' 
miiH-viJ^^  ^"^'•^'    *8>5c.';  ^orth   ckiiWi' 

i»,?lSiS?*^^-*''^®»  'e^'  per  quart,  3%®5c  • 


Pe*J^^nn^■2Sg?^  ?«E,P<'und.  4mc,;  sour, 
f^-|P""°°i  4@6c.;  eight-pound  tSoAkkui  am 
to  slie  and  condition.  20©Sic"     '**"*®^'  «* 

n  mSt?®?r^!??**'  TUtotson.  per  carrier 
«a?rier.  iSsS.  ^^""^^^  ^'^^  "orta.  per 
n^&^wuS^^AJ^''  *^  *^^'  P®*"  carrier. 

Cauliflowers,  per  barrel.  |1®JL60. 
1qJ^*^^|s— Jersey  and  Long  Island,  per 

Cucumbers— Norfolk,  per  barrel.  $2.26® 
C.75;  Norfolk,  per  basket,  75@90c.;  North 

^n^^t'*^^L.SI^^^t>^^^^'''  Charleston. 
-Wbasket.  40@75c:  Savannah,  per  basket, 

nJF?S  ^i??iS;;f  ^Sr,^^^!.  P®^  one-half-bar- 
^box.  n.60@t|2;  Florida,  per  basket,  11.25 

Onlon»— Maryland,  per  one-half  barrel 
basket,  85c. ®|i;  Eastern  Shore,  per  one- 
half-barrel  basket,  75@85c.;  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia,  per  barrel,  |2;  Ken- 
tucky, per  barrel.  |fe|2.26;  New  Orieans. 
l>er  barrel.  |3^|3.50. 

Peas— Long  Island,  per  bag.  40<960c. 

Peppers— South  Jersey,   per  crate.   11.50 

String  Beans— Jersey  and  Maryland, 
wax,  per  basket.  50€)66c.;  Norfolk,  green, 
one-half -barrel  basket.  40@60c;  Norfolk, 
wax,  one-half-barrel  basket,  40@50c. 

Tomatoea— South  Jersey,  per  crate,  11.50 
9lt76;  Mississippi,  per  flat  case.  H;  Sa- 
vannah, per  carrier,  $1.25^11.50;  Florida, 
prime,  per  carrier.  |1#|1.25;  Florida,  poor 
to  good,  per  carrier.  y5c.@CI. 


Boston. 

There  is  a  large  movement  in  all  kinds 
-of   fruits     and    vegetables.     Everybody 


seems  to  be  making  a  little  money.  We 
do  not  think  profits  are  large,  but  dealers 
seem  to  buy  about  what  they  are  to  be 
able  to  sell  at  an  advantage. 

Strawberries  from  Connecticut  finished 
on  Tuesday.  Dighton  berries  will  run 
the  week;  Western  New  York  nearly  in  its 
height;  near-by  about  half  through.  Some 
of  the  fine  Marshalls  or  choice  Belmonts 
bringing  26^30c.;  Bubachs,  20c.:  Dightons. 
5CP6c.;  Western  New  York.  6&Uc.,  accord- 
ing to  quality. 

Hudson  River  currants,  6®10c.  a  quart: 
York  State  cherries.  80@50c.  a  ten-pound 
basket;  some  fancy  near-by  cherries 
brought  in  last  Monday  sold  at  ld@>20c.  a 
quart;  those  bringing  the  latter  price 
were  "fine  as  sllk.'^ 

Hudson  River  red  raspberries,  5^c.  for 
thirds.  North  Carolina  blackberries,  11® 
15c. ;  little  better  demand  and  lighter  sup- 
ply. 

South  Carolina  peaches  all  the  way 
from  |2@|3  per  carrier. 

Virginia  finished  on  cabbage.  Long  Isl- 
and opening  up  In  good  shape;  stock 
brings,  |1®$1.25. 

Quite  a  few  Russets  linger  at  New  Eng- 
land points:  sell  at  |4;  while  green  stock 
from  Virginia  has  a  range  of  |19|1.50  per 
basket. 

Botan  plums  selling  all  the  way  from 
g©40c.  a  basket;  Le  Conte  pears,  12.50® 
13.60  per  barrel;  neither  of  these  two  ar- 
ticles are  called  for.  yet,  when  arriving 
on  the  market  bring  their  full  value,  ac- 
cording to  their  quality. 

Choice  watermelons.  26®30c.  apiece. 
Southern  cucumbers  are  so  poor  that  de- 
mand for  hothouse  stock  is  very  good: 
2)^3c.  each. 

Kalamagoo  celery  appears  and  is  a  lit- 
tle high  for  a  good  many,  but  those  that 
take  it  pay  60c.  a  bunch. 


Some  home-grown  summer  squash 
showed  up  Monday  morning  and  sold  at 
%1  a  dozen;  Southern  marrow  broke  down 
to  $1.50  a  barrel. 

Long  Island  beans  came  to  light  on  the 
same  day;  11.50  per  bag. 

Louisville  onions  find  a  ready  sale  at 
12.50  per  barrel;  about  the  same  price  as 
Egyptians;  while  Virginia  stock  is  easier; 
^^$1.25;  new  onions.  4c.  per  bunch. 

Tennessee  sweets  dropped  26c.  a  bushel 
and  can  be  had  at  $1^11.25. 

Some  early  home-grown  peas  selling 
40^50c.  a  bushel,  while  McLean's  brought 
50^'65c..  and  the  dealers  were  glad  to  let 
them  go  even  at  those  figures. 

Virginia  wax  beans  are  in  lighter  sup- 

{)ly  and  varied  In  quality,  the  best  bring- 
ng  75c.  per  basket. 

Under-glass  tomatoes  a  peg  higher;  12Vi 
®15c.  a  pound.  A  car  of  Mississippi  four- 
basket  crates  placed  at  H  per  crate  early 
in  the  week,  while  Florida  stock  sells 
|L25®|1.50  per  six-basket  carrier. 

Asparagus  nearly  over  now  and  brings 
about  50c.  a  dozen. 

Qooseberries  unchanged;  4®Sc.  per 
quart;  huckleberries.  10@14c.  per  quart; 
mushrooms.   75c.   per  pound. 

Native  beets,  2H®3o.  a  bunch;  egg  plant. 
|1.@|L50  a  bushel;  old  carrots  hold  their 
own  at  11.25  a  bushel;  radishes,  15®25c. 
per  dozen  bunches;  new  carrots.  4®8c.  per 
bunch;  turnips.  6c.  per  bunch;  limited 
demand  for  spinach;  30c.  a  bushel;  parsley 
continues  at  91.25  per  bushel. 

Hebron  potatoes.  60c.  a  bushel;  York 
State  varieties,  35@i45c.;  little  firmer  feel- 
ing in  old  stock;  new  Virginia  potatoes 
take  a  range  |2.50®|3  a  barrel;  while  some 
inferior  have  to  be  sold  |2®|2.25. 

(S^e  also  page  ^.) 


A  PIONEER  SHOEMAKER. 

WOHIIIB  IT  IIS  mK  UJim  Eifiiin-FIIIE  lURS  OH. 

Mr.  Janes  MoMiRin,  of  Cliain|itisn,  Hu  Fcllowed  the  Sbfienaksr's  Trade 

All  lis  Lif»-Every  Day  at  His  Beieli  Woitiis  with  Appamtly 

the  Sane  Vigor  as  a  Youg  Mu— A  Sketch  of  His  Lifi 


At  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five  yean, 
James  McMillen,  of  112  West  Washington 
street^  is  one  of  the  most  active  men  in 
Champaign,  Illinois.  Mr.  McMillen  is  a 
pioneer  ciUzanof  the  city,  and  his  form  is  as 
familiar  on  the  streets  as  that  of  any  citizen 
of  the  town.  All  his  life  Mr.  McMillen  has 
followed  the  trade  of  shoemaker,  and  every 
day  finds  him  at  his  bench,  bending  over 
his  work  with  apparently  the  same  vigor  he 
commanded  when  he  was  a  voune  man. 

He  has  a  little  shop  on  North  Wright 
street,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  he  is  the  official  shoemaker,  as 
it  were,  for  the  etadents  of  that  institution. 

About  a  year  ago  Mr.  McMillen  was  ab- 
sent from  his  bench  for  several  weeks,  and 
his  familiar  form  was  missed  along  the 
streets.  The  local  newspapers  announced 
that  he  was  dangerously  ill.  For  months 
he  was  a  sufferer,  but  finally  he  appeared 
again  at  his  shop,  and  has  lost  but  very  few 
days  since  then  and  none,  perhaps,  on 
account  of  sickness.  His  friends  were  sur- 
prised to  see  him  out  again,  and  they  w^re 
more  surprised  when  he  told  them  the 
cause  of  his  recovery. 

There  was  no  small  amount  of  local  inter- 
est in  his  case,  and  a  reporter  visited  him, 
to  have  him  relate  the  story. 

**I  feel,"  said  the  spry  old  gentleman, 
"  that  I  owe  my  life  to  Dr.  WillBims'  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People.  Something  like  a 
year  ago  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  was 
almost  a  physical  wreck.  I  was  suffering 
from  a  msease  of  the  kidneys.  A  thicK 
scurf  had  formed  on  the  bottoms  of  my  feet 
and  my  ankles  were  terribly  swollen  and 
inflamed .  In  fact,  tkey  reached  such  a  con- 
dition that  I  could  not  walk,  and  it  looked 
as  though  my  days  were  numbered. 


Champ<Hgnj  III. 

*'I  read  in  the  newspaper  testimoi^ials 
from  people  whoclaimea  tohave  been  cured 
of  kidney  trouble  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pill  for  Pale  People,  and  thought  that 
it  would  do  me  no  harm  to  give  them  a 
trial.  I  bought  a  box  of  them  at  the  drug 
store  and  began  taking  them  according  to 
directions.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  I  felt  the  benefit  of  them  almost 
as  soon  as  I  began  to  take  them.  After  I 
had  taken  a  few  pills  my  urinal  discharges 
became  a'most  as  black  as  tar  and  I  noticed 
at  the  same  time  that  the  pain  and  soreness 
were  leaving  my  kidneys. 

'*A  fews  days  later  the  swelling  began  to 
go  out  of  my  ankles,  and  at  the  end  of  five 
weeks  it  had  entirely  disappeared,  taking 
with  it  that  terrible  scurf  which  had  formed 
on  the  bottoms  of  my  feet  and  caused  me 
so  much  trouble.  I  continued  to  gather  my 
lost  strength,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks! 
felt  entirely  recovered  and  resumed  my 
work  at  the  shop.  I  think  I  took  from  four 
to  five  boxes  of  the  pills  and  have  taken 
none  since.'' 

Mr.  McMillen's  residence  on  West  Wash- 
ington street.  Is  more  than  a  mile  distant 
from  his  shop,  but  nearly  every  day  he 
walks  the  entire  distance,  morning  and 
evening,  and  he  could  not  do  this  if  that 
swelling  still  existed. 

Mr.  McMillen  has  no  backwardness  in 
talking  of  the  merits  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills, 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
contain  all  the  elements  necessary  to  give 
new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  ana  re- 
stores shattered  nerves.  They  are  sold  in 
boxes  (never  in  loose  form,  by  the  dozen  or 
hundrf d)  at  SOcents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for 
$3.60,  and  m#y  be  had  of  all  drugidats  or 
directly  by  mail  from  Dr.  WilliaSTlIedi- 
cine  Ck>.,  Schenectady,  X.  T. 
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AMERICAN     GARDENING. 


'QXUC  3BCliCVC  every  reader  of  American  Gardening  feels  proud  of  his  paper  and  the  practical,  uplifting 
work  it  is  engaged  in ;  it  is  raising  the  standard  of  Gardening,  and  maintains  the  dignity  of  all  engaged 
in  the  profession. 

'QXUC  S&CliCVC  the  cause  of  good  Gardening  to  be  eminently  a  missionary  one  ;  from  which  it  follows  that 
the  circulation  of  American  Gardening  can  most  readily  be  enlarged  through  the  efforts  of  its  sub- 
scribers.    Our  circulation,  therefore,  is  a  reflection  and  an  index  of  our  subscribers*  interest  in  us. 

TSSkC  3BcIiCVC  our  readers  are  anxious  to  see  American  Gardening  reach  the  highest  possible  develop- 
ment in  its  worJk  of  horticultural  education.  The  legitimate  aim  of  a  class  paper  is  to  increase  its 
influence  through  an  extension  of  its  circulation. 

HntCriCSn  (B&rt)CninQ  is  the  most  successful  of  all,  and  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  weekly 
Journal  devoted  to  Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture,  but  has  scope  and  the  disposition  to  add  to  its 
list  tens  of  thousands  of  patrons.  **  Come  with  us  and  we  will  do  you  good,"  is  a  living  truth  in  our 
case ;  all  our  new  friends  are  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  value  of  the  paper  to  them.  The  cause  of 
**  American   Gardening"  is  the  cause  of  American  Horticulture. 

'WkC  £CliCVC  that  our  friends  are  the  ones  on  whom  to  call  for  the  desired  assistance.  Understanding 
thoroughly  the  value  of  the  paper  to  every  one  interested  in  Gardening,  they  can  best  express  its 
spirit  and  comprehensiveness  and  succeed  in  making  subscribers. 

liXIlitb  S  IDlCW  to  obtaining  the  assistance  of  our  friends  in  the  propaganda  for  new  subscriptions,  and  in 
order  that  they  may  have  something  tangible  whereby  to  remember  their  successful  efforts,  we  have 
compiled  the  following  list  of 

5UMMER  PREMIUnS 

To  which  we  Invite  your  attention  In  the  hope  that  each  and  evBry  reader  of  the  paper  will  endeavor  to 
send  us  AT   LEAST  one  new  subscriber  before  the  close  of  Summer. 


American  Gardening  fbr  1896.  CJontaining  832 
pages  of  text  and  illustrationg,  with  complete  index.  The 
most  full,  complete,  and  desirable  volume  on  Gardening,  Fruit 
Growing,  and  kindred  subjects  ever  issued.  Few  works  on 
horticulture  can  compare  with  this  in  value  to  the  student  or 
the  practical  man.  Handdometu  bound  in  eioth,  vHlh  leather  bocfc 
andedgea. 

This  most  desirable  volume  will  be  forwarded,  express 

riid,  to  any  address,  for  only  seven  new  subscriptions  at 
1.00  each. 

American  Carnation  Culture.  By  L.  L.  Lauborn. 
A  work  on  the  Olassiflcation,  History,  Propagation,  Varieties, 
Cbre,  Culture,  etc.,  of  the  Divine  Flower.  Nothing  has  been 
left  unsaid  from  which  any  practiQf^l  benefit  could  be  obtained. 
Illustrated.    Third  edition.    $1.60. 

Given  for  4  new  SUbstripitOHi  Ai  ^i.od  facJi, 

bttlb  Otiltut'e  (tlendidMOii's).  By  Pbt2r  Hendmi* 
feoN.  Oontains  fepecisl  <illlttti^al  directions  for  over  200  varieties 
of  Bulbs.  Compile  with  |;reat  care,  and  its  information  is 
accurate,  reliable  and  \i|^  to  the  latest.    26  cents. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  ai  %\,oo  each. 

Bnlbs  and  Tuberous-Rooted  Plants.  (Their  His- 
tory, Descripti'on,  Methods  of  Propagation  and  Complete  Di- 
rections for  their  Successful  Culture  in  the  Garden,  Dwelling 
and  Greenhouse).  By  C.  L.  Adden.  The  author  of  this  book 
has  for  many  years  made  bulb  growing  a  specialty,  and  is  a 
recognised  authority  on  their  cultivation  and  management.  He 
has  taken  the  initiative  to  make  bulb  growing  a  special  Indus- 
U^  In  this  country,  and  writes  from  his  own  long  and  exten- 
sive experience.  The  subject  is  treated  in  a  very  exhaustive 
manner.  Handsomely  illustrated,  cloth,  12mo.  $2.00. 
Given  for  5  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Cbrysantbemunis  and  Tbeir  Culture.  By  Edwin 
MoLTNEUx.  Sixth  Edition.  By  far  the  best  practical  work 
yet  written  on  this  subject    50  cents. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  at  $1.00  each. 

Cbrysantbemum  Cnlture  for  America.  By  Jaicbb 
MoBTON.  This  is  the  only  'Mum  book  published  for  American 
use,  and  is  an  excellent  and  thorough  work ;  especially  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  Chrysanthemems  in  America.  The  field  is 
fully  covered,    Clotli»  $1.00.  , 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Elliott's  Practieal  Handbook  of  Landscape 
Gardening-  ^  ^-  '^'  EiiMOTt.  Designed  for  city  and 
suburban  residences  and  country  schoolhouses,  wntalning 
designs  tor  lots  and  grounds,  from  a  lot  30x11)0  feet,  to  a  40 
acre  iplat.    ClotK,  8 vo.    $1. 60. 

Given  for  4  new  subscriptions  at  %i, 00  each. 

Ferns  and  Pern  Culture.  By  ^.  BisixififiiBrBikD,  P.  R. 
H.'S.  How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selecl^ioDs  for  stove,  warm, 
•cool  and  cold  ^eenhouses ;  for  baskets,  walls,  Wardlan  oases, 


dwelling  houses,  etc. 
renowned  specialist, 
cloth.    76  cents. 


A  thorough  and  complete  work  by  a 
128  pp.,  thoroughly  illustrated,  16mo., 


Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Fruit  Culture,  and  Tbe  Laying  Out  and  Mso- 
afcemeut  of  a  Country  Home.  By  W.  c.  Stroho,  ei- 
presidentof  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  Tioe- 
president  of  the  American  Pomologioal  Society.  lUustntei 
New  revised  ediUon.  with  many  new  additions,  making  it  the 
latest  and  freshest  book  on  the  subject.    $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  %i. 00  each. 

Grape  Calturlst.  By  A.  8.  Pulleb.  New  and  revised 
edition»  1894.  One  of  the  best  works  on  the  culture  of  hardy 
grapes,  with  full  directions  for  all  departments  of  propagatioiu 
culture,  etc.    lilus.,  cloth»  12mo.,  $1.50. 

Given  for  3  neiv  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Grape  Growers'  Manual.  (The  Bushberg).  An  ex- 
haustive work  on  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  with  account* 
of  diseases,  insects,  etc,  by  specialists.  The  descripUw  U«i 
of  varieties  is  specially  useful  and  complete ;  the  typogrsphieal 
method  of  designating  importonce  of  varieties  is  a  feature. 
Pp.,    200.    Boyal   8vo.     Illustrated.    Qoth,  $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

GreenbouBe  Construction.  By  Pbop.  L.  B.  Tifi 
A  complete  treatise  on  Greenhouse  structures  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  various  forms  and  styles  of  Plant  Houses  for  pw^ 
fessional  florists  as  well  as  amateurs.  All  the  best  and  nwrt 
approved  structures  are  so  fully  and  clearly  described  tsjt 
anyone  who  desires  to  build  a  greenhouse  will  have  no  difflr 
culty  in  determining  the  kind  best  suited  to  his  purpose-  The 
modem  and  most  successful  methods  of  heating  and  ventitotia^ 
are  fully  treated  upon.  Special  chapters  are  devoted  to  hoii8» 
used  for  the  growing  of  one  kind  of  plants  exclusively.  Tm 
construction  of  hotbeds  and  frames  receive  appropriate  atten- 
tion. Over  one  hundred  excellent  Illustrations,  speciwly 
engraved  for  this  work,  make  every  point  clear  to  the  rewer 
and  add  considerably  to  the  artistic  appearance  of  the  boot 
Oloth,  12mo.    $1.50. 

Given  for  3  neiv  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

How  to  GroV  Cut  Tloweni.    By  M.  A.  Hrirr.  A 
thoroughly  practical  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Jwee 
and  other  flowering  plants  for  cut  flowers.    $2.00. 
Given  for  5  new  subscriptions  ai%i.oo  each. 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers.  Bylte.J^ 
1.IAM  Stakr  Dana.  A  guide  to  the  names,  haunts,  andhaww 
of  our  common  wild  flowers.  The  most  handy  and  »«y/^^' 
ence  book  for  amateurs.  With  100  illustrations  by  JAzsm 
^tterlee.    12mo.    $1 75. 

Given  for  5  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 
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Henderson's  Handbook  of  Plants  and  General 
HoTtlcnltnre.  By  Peteb  Hendebson.  This  has  long  been 
acknowledged  as  the  standard  American  work  on  general  horti- 
culture, giving  history,  geographical  distribution  and  cultural 
directions  for  all  cultivated  fruits  and  flowers.  Illustrated, 
aoth,  8vo.    $4.00. 

Given  for  9  new  subscriptions  at  %i. 00  each. 

Insects  Injarious  to  Fruit.  By  Pbof.  Wm.  Sat7ndebs. 
A  work  of  great  value  to  all  fruit  growers,  written  by  a  man  of 
8ci«ioe  as  well  as  a.  practical  agriculturist,  and  the  result  of 
careful  and  minute  observations  and  experience.  It  treats, 
under  separate  chapters,  of  the  injurious  Insects  which  prey 
upon  our  fruit  trees,  vines  and  bushes,  together  with  their 
mode  of  operation,  and  contains  careful  directions  as  to  the  best 
means  of  destroying  them.  With  over  400  pages,  440  illus- 
trations.    12  mo.    Cloth.  $2.00. 

Given  for  5  new  subscriptions  at  $2.00  each, 

Johnson's  Gardener's  Dictionary,  This  is  a  new 
and  revised  edition,  greatly  enlarged,  of  '*Johnson*s  Cottage 
Gardener's  Dictionary,"  first  published  In  1846 ;  containing  a 
full  and  reliable  list  of  every  plant  in  cultivation,  names 
printed  in  bold  type,  rendering  reference  easy.  An  important 
feature  of  the  work  Is  the  placing  of  synonyms  alongside  the 
correct  name,  instead  of  in  a  separate  list.  The  habitat  of 
each  variety  is  given  along  with  the  date  of  its  introduction. 
The  cultural  directions  are  brief  and  to  the  point.  Insect  foes, 
diseases  and  their  remedies  are  fully  described,  and  figures 
of  some  of  the  former  have  been  given.  Handsomely  bound 
in  one  volume.     $4.00. 

Given  for  9  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Landscape  Gardening  or  How  to  Liay  out  a 
Garden.  By  Kdwasd  Kbup.  Intended  as  a  guide  in  choos- 
ing, forming  or  improving  an  estate  (from  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
to  a  hundred  acres  in  extent),  with  reference  to  both  design 
and  execution,  with  numerous  fine  wood  engravings.  Cloth, 
12mo.    $2.50. 

Given  for  6  new  subscriptions  a/  $1.00  each. 

Parsons  on  tbe  Rose.  By  SAirnix  B.  Pabsons.  New 
and  revised.  A  treatise  on  the  propagation,  culture,  and  his- 
tory of  the  Bose.    Illustrated.    $1.00. 

Given  for  3  new  subscriptions  at  %\, 00  each, 

Pmccical  Floriculture.  By  Petsr  Hendebson.  A 
guide  to  the  successful  propagation  and  cultivation  of  Florists' 
Plants.  As  in  every  work  from  this  gifted  author's  pen  noth- 
ing has  been  left  unsaid  that  bears  on  the  subject.  Illus- 
trated.   Cloth,  12mo.    $1.50. 

Given  for  4  neiv  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Profits  in  Poultry.  Useful  and  ornamental  breeds 
and  their  profitable  management.  This  excellent  work  con- 
tains the  combined  experience  of  a  number  of  practical  men  in 
all  departments  of  poultry  raising.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
and  forms  a  unique  and  important  addition  to  our  poultry  liter- 
ature.   Cloth,  Iteio.  $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Strawberry  Gnlturist.  By  A.  S.  Fulleb.  Containing 
the  history,  sexualty,  field  and  garden  culture  of  strawberries, 
forcing  or  pot  culture,  etc.,  fully  illustrated.  Flexible  cloth, 
12mo.    25  cts. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  at  $1.00  each, 

Success  in  Market  Gardening.  By  W.  W.  Bawson. 
niostrated.  This  work  is  written  by  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful market  gardeners  In  New  England,  who  gives  here  the 
results  of  his  life-long  experience  In  the  growing  of  vegetables 
oatK>f-door8  and  under  glass,  with  special  adaptation  to  the 
climate  of  New  England.    $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Tlie  Shrubs  of  Northeastern  America.  By  Chas. 
8.  Newhali*,  author  of  "  The  Trees  of  Northeastern  America," 
etc.  This  volume  is  beautifully  printed  on  beautiful  paper, 
and  has  a  list  of  116  illustrations  calculated  to  explain  the  text. 
It  has  a  mine  of  precious  information,  such  as  is  seldom 
gathered  within  the  covers  of  such  a  voluma  Illustrated. 
8vo.    $2.50. 

Given  for  5  new  subscriptions  at  %\. 00  each. 

The  Rose.  By  H.  B.  EiiLWangeb.  Revised  edition.  A 
treatise  on  the  cultivation,  history,  family  characteristics,  etc., 
of  the  various  groups  of  roses,  with  names  and  accurate  de- 
Bcrlptions  of  the  varieties  now  generally  grown,  brought  down 
to  1892.  This  work  contains  full  directions  for  planting,  prun- 
iAg»  propagating,  and  treating  of  diseases,  and  insect  pests, 
and  is  particularly  valuable  for  its  classification  and  full  alpha- 
l>«tical  lists  of  one  thousand  and  eighty-six  varieties.    $1.25. 

Given  for  3  neiv  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 


The  Treasury  of  Botany.  Edited  by  LnmiiBT  and 
MooBE.  This  is  a  popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable  King, 
dom,  with  which  is  incorporated  a  glossary  of  botanical  terms. 
Twenty  steel  plates  and  numerous  wood  cuts.  Two  parts,  Fcp- 
8vo.,  1372  pp.    $3.50. 

Given  for  10  new  subscriptions  at  %\,oo  each. 

The  Small  Fmlt  Cnlturist  and  Nursery  Direc- 
tory. By  A  S.FULI1XR.  This  is  the  first  work  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  small  fruits,  and  completely  covers  the  ground  of 
propagating,  culture,  varieties,  preparing  for  market,  etc. 
Thoroughly  illustrated,  cloth,  12mo.    $1.50. 

Given  for  3  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

The  Art  of  Propagation.  By  J.  Jenkins.  A  concise, 
practical  treatise  on  the  rapid  multiplication  of  vines,  plants, 
trees,  etc.,  detailing  the  management  in  propagation  of  seeds, 
bulbs,  cuttings,  etc.,  and  the  manner  of  operating  in  grafting, 
budding,  inarching,  etc.    Amply  illustrated.    30  cents. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  at  $1.00  each. 

Tomato  Culture.  By  J.  W.  Day,  D.  Gukminos,  an^ 
A.  I.  Boot.  In  three  parts.  A  valuable  treatise,  embracing; 
field  culture,  forcing  under  glass,  and  raising  plants  for  market. 
Of  value  to  any  one  growing  garden  truck  of  any  kind  aside 
from  tomatoes.    150  pages.    Illustrated.    Paper.    40  cents. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  at%i.QO  each. 

The  Nursery  Book.  By  Pbof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  This 
is  a  complete  handbook  of  propagation  of  plants  treating  on 
seedage,  separation  and  division,  layerage,  cuttage,  graftage, 
including  grafting,  budding,  inarching,  etc.  It  tells  plainly 
and  briefiy  what  everyone  who  sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting, 
sets  a  graft,  or  wants  to  know.    $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  %i, 00  each. 

The  Amateur  Orchid  Cultivators'  Guide  Book. 

By  H.  A.  BuBBEBBY,  F.  E.  H.  S.,  orchid  grower  to  the  Bight 
Hon.  Jos.  Chamberlain,  M.  P.  Tells  how  to  grow  Orchids,  in 
cool,  intermediate,  or  warm  houses,  successfully.  There  is  a 
calendar  of  operations  for  each  month,  and  full  information 
as  to  the  treatment  required  by  all  orchids  mentioned  In  the 
book.    Just  published.    New  edition,  colored  plates.    $1.75. 

Given  for  5  ne7V  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Trees  of  the  Korthem  United  States.  (Their. 
Study,  Description  and  Determination).  By  Prof.  Austin  G. 
Apoab.  This  handbook  is  to  the  trees  of  its  locality  what 
Gray's  well-known  Manual  of  Botany  is  to  the  other  plants.  It 
furnishes  a  complete  key  to  the  wild  and  cultivated  trees 
found  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  north  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  Virginia  and  Missouri.  Preceding  the  key  are 
chapters  discussing  the  essential  organs  of  trees  and  terms 
needed  for  their  description,  and  the  plans  and  models 'for  tree] 
description.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  handsomely, 
bound,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  priced 
Nearly  500  illustrations,  cloth,  12mo.    $1.25. 

Given  for  3  new  subscriptions  at  %i. 00  each. 

The  Dictionary  of  Gardening.  A  Practical  Encyclo^ 
pedia  of  Horticulture.  By  Gbobob  Niohod90n,  A.  L.  S., 
assisted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  writers  in  the  botanical 
and  horticultural  world.  The  Dictionary  of  Gardening  is  the 
most  complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published ;  the  practical 
information  and  botanical  classification  have  been  brought 
down  to  the  latest  date,  and  nothing  has  been  neglected  to 
make  it  in  all  respects  the  standard  work  on  horticulture  in  all 
its  branches,  from  the  growing  of  the  hardiest  plants  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  most  delicate  exotics.  It  is  the  recognized 
authority  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists  on  nomenclature 
of  plants.  Illustrated,  with  more  than  2370  first-class  engrav* 
ings  with  numerous  colored  plates  of  exquisite  finish  and 
life-like  exactness.  4  vols.,  doth,  large,  8vo.  Prepaid,  per 
volume,  $5.00;  complete,  $20,00. 

Given  for  40  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Veffetables,  How  to  Grow  them.  By  E.  Watts.  40 
cents. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  at  $1.00  each. 

Vines  and  Vine  Culture,  (Ck)nsidered  the  best  book 
on  Grapes).  By  Abohibald  F.  Babbon,  ex-s}iperintendent  of 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Ghiswick ;  Secretary  of 
the  Fruit  Committee.  Demy  8vo.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 
3d  edition.    $1.50. 

Given  for  4  ne7V  subscriptions  at  %i, 00  each. 

Wild   Flowers   in  Art  and  Xature.    By  J.  0.  L. 

Spabkes,  Principal  of  the  National  Art  Training  School,  South 
Kensington,  and  F.  W.  Bubbidoe,  Curator  of  the  University 
Botanical  Gardens,  Dublin.  With  21  full-page  colored  plates, 
by  H.  G.  Moon.    Handsomely  bound,  gilt  edges.    $4. 

Given  for  7  n&w  subscription  at  $1,00  each. 
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A  New  Pottlnff  Mateiitl 
A  Perfect  Substitute  fer 
Earth.        %'      i 

Concentrated  ''Jadoo"  Liquid.    ^V^^IJ^ 

Revivet  Droopiok  Planta,  ttrenffthena  the  week  and  nourlabet  tbe  atronff ;  abore  til,  it 
reiiaea  the  tiie,  cautea  greater  proiuaion  of  bloom,  and  helghteiia  the  Oolor  of  all  Flowan. 

SIMPLY   INVALUABLE   IN   POT   CULTURE. 

?:;tSissifirirfa^i  THE  American  jadoo  co. 

813    Fairmount   Avenue^   PHILADELPHIA^   PENN. 


M  YARD  OF   ROSES. 


copjTteiii,  a.,  by  o.  0.  nt*j.  »•».»*«. 


The  lUustraUon  but  falnUy  represente  the  beauty  of  this  oolebrated  painting,  by  the  weU-known  «irtl8t,  Mr.  Neirton  A. 
WeU8  The  grouping  and  coloring  has  been  performed  Tflth  exquisite  taste,  and  the  reproduetlon  we  offer  Is  worthy*  fiw* 
and  a  position  on  the  waU  of  any  one's  room.  This  sketch.  In  eleven  colors.  Is  36  Inches  long  and  ten  Inches  w^de,  on  he.^ 
drawing  paper,  and  sells  In  the  art  stores  of  New  York  for  fifty  cents.  We  will  send  "  A  Yard  of  R08«."  securely  packed  to  . 
tube  to  prevent  Injury,  postpaid,  as  follows :  ^ 

To  all  renewing  their  subscription  and  adding  five  cents  to  pay  postage  and  paciclng. 

To  aii  sending  us  $  1  .OO  for  tlieir  own  renewal  subscription  and  75  cents  for  the  sutoBcriptiw. 
of  a  friend,  we  will  send  "A  Yard  of  Roses"  free  and  postpaid,  as  a  premium  to  both  addresses. 
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The  Old  Strawberry  Bed. 

The  old  Strawberry  bed  must  now  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion whether  it  is  to  be  carried  over  for  another  fruiting,  or 
not.    Any  care  bestowed  now  will  result  in  freedom  from 
insect  and  disease 
troubles      in    '.the 
future. 

The  whole*  coun- 
try seems  to  ^ 
badly  infested  with 
leaf  rollers  and  all 
sorts  of  fungi,  and 
for  them  all  the 
old  bed  is  the  fin- 
est breeding  place 
in  existence;  and 
the  rapid  |increase 
of  the  pests  is 
largely  due  to 
negligenoe  of  such. 
The  idea  that  these 
insects  have  their 
natural  enemies 
and  that  therefore 
we  not  need  con- 
cern ourselves 
must  not  be  enter- 
tained, but]  if  the 
old  patch  is  not  to 
be  fruited  again  It 
should  be  plowed 
under  at  once.  I 
beliere  it  is  far 
«afer ,  to  bum  it 
over 'before  plow- 
ing, but  if  this  can- 
not be  done,  a 
chain  should  b^ 
attached  to  the 
plow,  so  that  not 
a  leaf  wUi  be  left 
above  ground  on 
which  an  insect 
eooldfeed. 

Iftheae€ldbeds 
could  be  sowed  to  cow  peas,  or  some  leguminous  plant,  so 
the  ground  oould  be  enriched  and  manure  applied  during  the 
fall  and  winter,  and  then  reset  next  spring,  gpreat  results 
would  follow.    A  rotation  is  much  better  If  it  can  be  had 


Fig.  Z35.— Vigorous  Young  Growth  of  Paulownia  Impicrialis.   (See  page  490.) 


We  practice  setting  Easpberries  or  Blackberries  after  Straw- 
berries, taking  care  to  enrich  the  ground  as  described. 

Leguminous  plants,  with  liberal  applications  of  potash  in 
the  form  of  wood  ashes,  or  the  potash  salts  and  phosphoric 

acid  as  found  in 
bone  meal  make 
the  cheapest  ferti- 
lizer. Great  results 
cannot  be  obtained 
•without  plenty  of 
humus  in, the  soil 
and  cow  peas  fur- 
nish this  with  great 
certainty,  if  the 
JTall  is  Bufflciently 
supplied  with  rain 
they  will  make  a 
great  growth  if 
sowed  right  after 
the  berries  are 
picked. 

If  the  bed  is  to 
be  fruited  again, 
then  as  soon  as  the 
last  berry  is  pick- 
ed, mow  off  the 
foliage ;  not  too 
closely  however, 
as  it  is  better  and 
safer  to  leave  stems 
quite  long  to  pro- 
tect the  crowns. 
Stir  up  the  mulch 
so  it^vill  get  dry 
and  when  all  is 
ready  and  the  wind 
blowing  quite  hard, 
apply  the  torch 
and  bum  all  black 
as  ink.  Then  not 
a  leaf  eating  insect 
or  vestage  of  fun- 
gus is  left  to  tell 
the  tale.  If  a 
mulch  has  not  been 
used,  apply  directly  on  the  row  enough  straw  to  secure  a  good 
burn.  If  the  wind  is  blowing  quite  hard  the  fire  will  pass  over 
rapidly  and  one  need  have  no  fears  about  injuring  the  plants; 
plants  are  only  heated  when  the  Are  passes  slowly. 
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I  have  practised  this  method  for 
many  years  and  have  never  injured  a 
plant. 

Sometimes  there  are  trees,  bushes  or 
buildings  on  the  windward  side;  in  that 
case  back-fire,  by  setting  the  edges  on 
fire  and  burning  a  strip  off,  then  go  to 
the  windward  side  and  let  the  fiame  go 
with  a  rush. 

Immediately  the  fire  is  out  lose  no 
time  in  cultivating.  The  picKers  have 
been  tramping  the  ground  for  weeks 
and  it  is  in  consequence  as  hard  as  a 
rock.  Capillary  action  is  perfect 
and  the  moisture  w^ill  pass  to  the 
surface,  to  be  carried  off  by  the  wind 
with  the  greatest  celerity,  and  the 
ground  quickly  becomes  dry  below  the 
roots  and  the  plants  perish.  More 
plants  are  killed  by  this  neglect  than 
by  the  fire,  vvhat  plants  are  killed  by 
fire  are  too  weak  anyway  and  should 
be  destroyed;  but  the  best  ones  often 
perish  by  this  neglect  of  cultivation, 
and  the  owner  charges  all  to  the  heat. 

Narrow  the  row  as  close  as  you  can 
by  leaving  only  one  plant  every  ten  or 
fifteen  inches.  If  you  have  any  good 
rotted  manure  or  other  fertilizer,  sow 
it  broadcast  before  starting  the  culti- 
vator. The  new  bright  green  foliage 
will  soon  appear,  and  in  two  or  three 
weeks  runners  will  start.  Cultivate  the 
same  way  every  time  and  throw  the 
runners  around,  and  when  one  plant 
has  formed  cut  the  runner  off  just  be- 
yond, and  it  will  soon  develop  new 
crowns  and  be  a  large  plant  before  the 
ground  Is  frozen  up.  This  runner  cut- 
ting is  done  in  a  wholesale  way  by  at- 
taching a  rolling  cutter  to  the  side  of 
the  cultivator.  It  is  made  adjustable 
so  it  will  follow  and  adapt  itself  to  un- 
even places.  A  guard- raises  the  leaves 
so  they  are  not  injured.  The  work  can 
be  done  rapidly  with  a  sharp  hoe.  The 
natural  tendency  of  •runners  is  to  go 
straight  out,  so  as  to  establish  the  new 
plant  in  open  sunlight;  they  are  thus 
admirably  exposed  to  wheel  or  hoe  for 
removing. 

In  no  case  must  one  plant  be  allowed 
to  stand  close  to  another  so  its  foliage 
will  fall  over  the  crown  of  another 
plant,  as  strong  fruit  buds  will  not 
form  in  deep  shade.  Give  each  plant 
plenty  of  sunlight,  and  keep  the  culti- 
vator going  until  freezing  sets  in.  It  is 
a  blunder  to  stop  the  xsultivator. 

As  to  whether  it  will  pay  to  fruit  two 
or  three  years  depends  on  conditions. 
If  the  bed  be  seeded  with  grass  and 
sorrel  or  other  weeds  not  killed  by  the 
fire,  it  will  not  pay;  neither  will  it  pay 
if  a  very  large  and  exhaustive  crop  has 
been  raised;  in  such  9  case  better  plow 
under  at  once. 

No  one  can  afford  to  offer  the  market 
poor  fruit.  It  is  better  to  have  large, 
fine,  rich,  firm  berriep,  and  jthese  can 
only  be  secured  from  vigoroua  plants.— 
R.  M.  KELLOGG,  Three  Rivexiq.  Mich. 

Clematis  Dying:  Off. 

I  set  out  three  Clematis  (two  Jack- 
manni  and  one  Henryt)  last  spring,  fol- 
lowing closely  the  florists'  instructions, 
digging  the  hole  18  Incnes  deep  and  12 
inches  in  diameter,  and  setting  the 
crown  of  the  roots  al)out  four  inches 
below  the  surface.  The  plants  grew 
splendidly  for  about  two  months  and 
began  flowering,  when  one  by  one  the. 
leaves  commenced  to  droop,  dry  up  and 
blacken  upon  the  stems.  I  looked  for 
cut-worms,  but  could  not  flnd  any^ 
Soil:  Loam  hauled  from  the  pasture 
and  fllled  in  about  two  feet  on  a  clay 
sub-soil.  Drainage  good.  I  wish  to 
plant  three  more  next  spring  and  would 
be  grateful  for  any  additional  advice 
on  preparation  of  eoil,  etc?— H.  J. 
BOTHE.  / 

Prom  your  description  of  the  work 
the  planting  was  properly  done  and  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  trouble 
can  be  unless,  as  does  happen  occa- 
sionally with  plants  of  a  similar  na- 
ture: They  grow  for  a  time  until  they 
exhaust  their  own  vitality,  and  having 
failed  to  put  out  roots  to  produce  more 
energy,  growth  ceases.  Imperfect  stor- 
age or  late  planting  is  usually  respon- 
sible for  this. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Celery.— During  the  continuance  of 
the  hot  days  all  celery  should  be  fre- 
quently cultivated  so  as  to  conserve,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  any  evaporation  of, 
moisture.  Whenever  the  ground  be- 
comes very  dry  a  thorough  soaking  of 
water  is  of  great  importance,  and  if 
water  be  given  at  all  it  must  be  applied 
so  that  the  ground  is  well  soaked  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  six  inches.  When 
given  in  a  proper  manner  the  water 
will  reach  the  roots,  which  will  then 
withstand  drought  and  grow  during  the 
hottest  weather  without  check,  and  the 
plants  will  possibly  not  need  more  wa- 
tering for  a  month.  If  watering  is  im- 
practicable, as  unfortunately  Is  often 
the  case,  efforts  should  be  directed  to 
procuring  a  suitable  mulch,  applying 
this  material  between  the  rows.  If 
lawn  raklngs  are  kept  they  are  very 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  Utilize  every 
cloudy  day,  especially  when  rain  is  in 
prospect,  to  set  ofit  plants  for  the  win- 
ter crop. 

Tlie  melon  'vrorm  is  at  times  quite 
destructive,  as  it  feeds  upon  the  leaves 
and  fruit;  as  soon  as  detected  sprinkle 
hellebore  on  the  leaves  early  in  the 
morning  while  dew  is  yet  on. 

Tlie  cncnmbers  shou_  be  regularly 
picked  off  clean  and  none  allowed  to 
run  to  seed,  otherwise  their  vitality  will 
soon  be  exhausted.  The  larva  of  the 
striped  beetle  is  a  small  worm  feeding 
upon  the  roots  and  is  about  an  inch 
long.  The  beetle  Itself  is  about  one- 
fourth  inch  long  and  feeds  upon  the 
leaves.  The  best  thing  to  do  for  them 
is  to  spray  with  Paris  green.  This 
should  not  be  done  after  fruit  is  half 
grown.    Keep  off  all  insects  on  time! 

Tbe  ipreylsli-grreen  loiuie  frequently 
attacks  the  underside  of  the  leaves  of 
both  the  cucumber  and  melon  plants, 
especially  after  a  hot,  dry  spell;  it  mul- 
tiplies very  rapidly  and  the  first  appear- 
ance should  be  carefully  looked  for. 
Destroy  by  pulling  up  the  entire  vine, 
if  it  be  badly  infested,  or  take  off  the 
leaves  and  bum.  If  c  few  only  are 
scattered  over  many  vines  it  is  best  to 
bring  in  the  aid  of  the  force  pump  and 
spray  the  underside  of  leaves  with  the 
kerosene  emulsion,  which  kills  by  con- 
tact; hence,  it  Is  necessary  to  cover  the 
whole  plant  with  a  fine  mist  to  success- 
fully combat  the  pest. 

M.MA9  Aiipa.ra.vus  bed  should  now  be 
allowed  to  grow.  Encourage  growth  as 
much  as  possible  by  liaeeping  down 
weeds  and  frequent  cultivation.  By 
reasonable  care  and  attention  the  bed 
should  be  as  good  at  twenty  years  of 
age  as  at  five. 

8iaeeesst«aal  and  CHmstant  Crops-. 
At  this  season  when  ikU  the  crops  are 
coming  Ip^the  individual  who  plants  is 
Judged  as  to  his  competency.  If  he  has 
followed  the  directions  given  in  these 
columns,  fresh  peas,  cauliflowers,  celery 
and  other  vegetables  should  be  had  un- 
interruptedly. We  frequently  notice  in 
many 'gardens  that  crops  are  coming 
in  together;  for  instance,  a  great  abund- 
ance of  peas  may  be  picked  one  week, 
none  the  next,  and  during  this  interval 
possibly  there  is  a  large  party  to  be 
entertained,  and  plenty  of  fresh  veg- 
etables are  called  for  and  expected; 
but  things  are  "off  crop."  This  is  not 
as  it  should  be  and  is  evidence  of  mis- 
management and  want  of  foresight  at 
planting  time.  It  is  much  more  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned  to  be  able  to 
gather,  through  the  season,  fresh  veg- 
etables in  Just  sufllclent  quantities  to 
go  around.  These  matters  are  very' 
easily  adjusted  by  a  little  study  at 
planting  time,  and  the  faculty  for  this 
should  be  constantly  exercised  and  cul- 
tivated; for  without  it  success  Is  im- 
possible to  attain  in  any  of  the  many 
garden  operations. 

Tbo  Gerkln  Cnenmber  for  pickling 
may  still.be  sown. 

Bgrgr    Plants.     Pick    off    all    potato 
bugs  every  morning,  if  possible;  other- 
wise, treat  as  advised  in  former  issues. 
W.  M.  EDWARDS,  Conn. 


On  a  Coanecticut  Fruit  Farm. 

The  strawberry  field  meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  Pomological  Society,  held 
June  16,  at  the  fruit  farm  of  President 
J.  H.  Hale,  south  Glastonbury,  brought 
together  over  260  of  the  leading  fruit 
growers  of  Connecticut  and  adjoining 
States.  The  outing  was  a  complete 
success  from  beginning  to  end,  reflect- 
ing credit  both  on  the  society  and  the 
genial  host. 

To  most  of  the  visitors  the  centre  of 
attraction  was  Mr.  Hale's  trial  bed  of 
strawberries,  containing  forty-three  of 
new  and  old  varieties,  grown  for  a  com- 
parative test.  To  say  that  It  was  a 
grand  display  of  vigorous  planu, 
healthy  foliage  and  large,  handsome 
fruit,  but  faintly  expresses  it  as  an  ob- 
ject lesson  of  what  the  various  varie- 
ties of  berries  will  do  when  given  the 
best  care  and  most  favorable  condi- 
tions. It  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  pick  out  from  this  great  mass  of 
fine  fruit  the  best  varieties,  but  several 
of  the  newer  sorts  that  promise  re- 
markably well  deserve  mention. 

The  Clyde,  Mr.  Hale's  favorite  berry, 
showed  a  wealth  of  berries  of  fine  form 
and  size.  Tennessee  and  German  | 
ranked  first  In  size,  while  Brandywine, 
Glen  Mary,  Bismarck  and  Isabella  at- 
tracted much  attention. 

Many  acres  of  field  strawberries  were 
seen  with  arrangements  for  irrigating 
the  same.  An  interesting  sight  wai 
made  by  the  big  peach  orchards,  con- 
taining about  8.000  trees  loaded  with 
fruit,  and  as  many  more  young  trees 
not  yet  in  bearing. 

Mr.  Hale's  place  is  beautifully  lo- 
cated on  high  ground,  embracing  a 
view  of  the  Connecticut  River,  the 
farm  being  tastefully  laid  out  and  ex- 
cellently cared  for.  Perhaps  the  moat 
noteworthy  fact  on  the  whole  farm  ii 
the  system  of  clean  cultivation  that  to 
practised.  The  soil  is  kept  loose  and 
friable  and  not  a  w^eed  is  to  be  seen. 

After  a  bountiful  lunch  under  the 
trees  the  company  assembled  for  some 
informal  speech-making.  The  Hon. 
Franklin  Dye,  of  the  New  Jersey  Board 
of  Agriculture,  was  made  chairman. 
Addresses  were  made  by  W.  P.  Taber, 
of  Poughkeepsie,  representing  the 
Eastern  New  York  Horticultural  So- 
ciety; Wesley  Webb,  of  Dover,  Del.,  for 
the  Peninsular  Horticultural  Society; 
George  A.  Rogers,  of  Boston,  spoke  for 
the  press;  W.  F.  Allen,  Jr.,  Salisbury, 
Md.,  for  the  nurserymen;  Dr.  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  of  the  Connecticut  Sxperlment 
Station,  and  Professor  W.  A.  Taylor, 
of  Washington.  D.  C,  for  the  experi- 
ment stations;  J.  M.  Hubbard  for  Con- 
necticut horticulture;  Sec  Sessions  for 
Massachusetts;  T.  S.  Gald,  of  Connect- 
icut Board  of  Agriculture,  closed  the 
speaking. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Pres- 
ident and  Mrs.  Hale  for  their  hospi- 
tality. A  very  large  addition  was  made 
to  the  membership  of  the  society.  The 
day  will  long  be  a  memorable  one,  es- 
pecially from  the  fact  that  It  brought 
together  so  many  of  the  best-known 
horticulturists  of  the  country. 

Other  field  meetings  are  contemplated 
this  season. 

Swctft  Vernal  Qrass. 

Next  fall  I  shall  sow  several  bushes 
of  lawn  grass  seed  in  sandy  soil,  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  The  summers  are 
long  and  hot— drought  every  year— and 
in  winter  no  snow  to  speak  of,  freezing 
and  thawing  being  the  order  of 
weather.  Kentucky  blue  grass  does 
well  here,  but  does  not  make  as  thick 
a«turf  as  I  want.  Observing  the  omis- 
sion of  sweet  vernal  from  lawn-mix- 
ture formulas,  I  wish  to  know  if  tt 
would  not  be  a  desirable  grass  with 
Kentucky  blue  for  lawns  in  the  climate 
and  soil  described?— SOUTH  JERSEY. 

Sweet  Vernal  is  never,  or  at  least 
should  not  be,  used  in  lawn  mixture, 
being  in  no  way  adapted  for  such  a 
purpose.  Its  chief  use  is  among  mea- 
dow grass  in  order  to  give  aroma  to  tb« 
hay  crop. 
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Destructive  Insects  and  Methods 
for  Controlling  Them.— VUI. 

Miscellaneous  Notes. 

PROF.  W.  O.  JOHNSON. 

In  thifi  series  of  articles  I  promised 
to  give  an  occasional  note  upon  insects 
that  need  special  mention  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  editor  in- 
forms me  that  a  subscriber  has  asked 
for  details  about  the 

Striped  Cacumber  Beetle. 

This  is  a  very  troublesome  little  creat- 
ure and  by  its  depredations  inflicts 
heavy  damage  upon  the  vegetable  gar- 
dener. It  conflnes  its  attacks  almost 
entirely  to  the  cucumber,  melon  and 
sQuash. 

It  is  a  small  beetle,  scarcely  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long.  It  is  represented  in 
the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is 
yellowish  with  a  black  stripe  aJong  the 
middle  of  e€u;h  wing  cover  and  with  a 
narrow  black  border.  Thede  beetles 
feed  voraceously  upon  the  young,  ten- 
der plants  and  delight  In  accumulating 
on  the  stem  near  the  ground,  gnawing 
into  the  plant.  The  female  deposits  her 
eggs  in  the  ground  near  the  stem  and 
roots. 

The  young  hatching  from  these  eggs 
burrow  into  the  stalk.  They  complete 
their  growth  in  about  a  month.  The 
worm  is  very  slender,  whitish  and 
about  one-third  of  an  Inch  in  length, 
as  seen  in  the  illustration* 
Bemedles. 

Very  many  methods  have  been 
used  for  the.  destruction  of  this  pest, 
but  only  one  or  two  are  of  any  prac- 
tical value.  Some  persons  who  do  not 
grow  extensively  for  market  protect 
their  vines  during  the  critical  time 
with  screens  or  netting,  supported  on 
wooden  or  wire  arches.  Some  growers 
resort  to  driving;  that  is,  they  actually 
drive  the  beetles  from  the  fields  by  the 
sowing  of  plaster  or  air-slaked  lime. 
This,  of  course,  must  be  followed  up 
persistently. 

Others  apply  Paris  green  and  plaster 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  poison  to 
7$  or  100  pounds  of  plaster,  and  dust  it 
upon  the  plants.  Tobacco  dust  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage  about  the  base 
of  the  plant  to  keep  the  females  from 
deposiUng  their  eggs. 

Some  growers  use  hard-wood  ashes 
for  the  same  purpose.  Ashes  or  saw- 
dust saturated  with  turpentine  or  coal 
oU  will  also  repel  the  beetles  to  a  cer- 
tain extent. 

Remedy  for  Ants  in  Lawns. 

Some  readers  of  American  Gardening 
of  June  19  asked  for  a  remedy  for  ants 
on  lawns.  Ants  or  any  other  subter- 
ranean creatures  can  be  destroyed  by 
the  liberal  use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
This  is  a  foul -smelling  substance,  as 
clear  as  water,  very  volatile,  the  fumes 
of  which  are  heavier  than  air.  Its 
fumes  create  a  death  atmosphere  in 
which  Insects  cannot  live. 

In  applying  this  material  in  lawns 
where  ants  are  numerous  the  main  run- 
ways or  galleries  should  be  ascertained; 
then  saturate  a  small  bunch  of  cotton 
with  the  bisulphide  and  ttirust  it  into 
the  hole,  which  should  be  heeled  over. 
The  fumes  will  penetrate  the  burrows 
and  destroy  the  ants.  It  must  be  borne 
In  mind  that  this  substance  is  inflam- 
mable and  no  lights  should  be  in  its 
vicinity. 

A  grade  known  as  "Puma  Bisulphide 
of  Carbon"  can  be  bought  In  25  and  50- 
pound  cans  for  about  ten  cents  per 
pound,  or  in  smaller  quantities  for  a  Ut- 
tle  more  per  pound.  A  can  of  this 
should  be  kept  on  hand  constantly  and 
whenever  the  ants  show  a  burrow  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground  they  should 
be  treated  as  described. 

The  same  remedy  Is  an  excellent  one 
lor  moles.  Their  runways,  when  they 
enter  deep  into  the  ground,  should  be 
found  if  possible  and  the  bisulphide 
and  cotton  applied  as  Indicated  above. 


Roses  Under  Glass. 

When  we  have  finished  planting  it  is 
then  that  rose  growing  commences  in 
real  earnest.  To  be  on  time  and  watch 
the  proper  requirements  of  our  plants 
constantly  will  not  only  repay  us  now, 
but  likewise  in  the  future. 

When  visiting  florists  who  have  had 
rather  poor  success  in  growing  roses,  I 
am  under  the  impression  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  their  trouble  is  improper 
ventilation.  I  believe  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  ventilation  is  not  as  thor- 
oughly understood  as  it  should  be  by 
many  and  that  more  err  on  the  side  of 
not  giving  enough  than  too  much.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  although 
a  rose  grown  under  glass  needs  the 
most  careful  and  painstaking  treat- 
ment, still  that  should  not  be  construed 
into  meaning  coddling.  Knowledge,  ex- 
perience and  courage  are  three  things 
that  we  must  possess  to  ventilate  prop- 
erly. In  visiting  different  establish- 
ments I  notice  quite  a  number  of  grow- 
ers close  up  their  houses  at  quitting 
time,  no  matter  what  the  state  of  the 
weather  is,  while  others,  if  it  be  warm, 
but  cloudy,  with  a  little  breeze  blow- 
ing, will  either  close  ventilators  up 
tight  or  have  such  a  small  particle  of 
air  on,  that  the  atmosphere  inside  be- 
comes too  humid.  I  have  asked  quite 
a  number  why  they  don't  use  more  air, 
and  was  invariably  told  that  they  are 
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afraid  to.  What  there  is  to  be  feared 
from  the  warm,  summer  air  is  a  con- 
undrum to  me. 

It  may  be  well  for  me  to  mention 
here  that  it  is  very  possible  (in  fact,  I 
have  seen  It  done)  to  produce  a  very 
pretty-looking  house  of  roses  during 
summer  by  keeping  the  plants  rather 
close  and  shady,  likewise  by  using  a 
mulching  of  manure;  but  they  most 
generally  cut  a  very  sorry  figure  when 
the  sun  begins  to  lose  its  power  in  the 
fall.  The  leaves  fall  and  the  plants  be- 
come so  sickly  that  they  are  an  easy 
prey  to  various  fungus  diseases,  conse- 
quently what  few  flowers  are  cut  are 
very  inferior  in  size,  texture  and  color. 
While  others  that  have  been  brought 
up  with  an  iron-clad  (If  I  may  term  it) 
constitution  as  soon  as  more  artificial 
means  are  brought  into  play  in  the  fall, 
instead  of  going  backward,  quickly  re- 
spond to  these  means,  and  an  improve- 
ment oil  nature  then  commences.  Every 
successful  grower  fully  realizes  the 
vast  importance  at  this  time  of  the 
year  of  storing  up  vitality  in  his  plants 
to  tide  them  over  the  bad  days  of  early 
winter. 

I  am  a  great  advocate  of  lots  of  fresh 
air  and  a  circulation  through  the  plants 
at  all  times.  As  stated  before,  there 
are  still  some  who  don't  seem  to  grasp 
its  great  virtue.  During  the  warm  sum- 
mer time  I  keep  all  the  air  on  possible, 
night  and  day,  reducing  only  when 
rain,  wind  and  thunderstorms  occur, 
according  to  the  severity  of  these;  also 
in  sudden  cooler  changes  in  the  atmos- 
phere. I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
plant  that  is  more  susceptible  to  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature,  or,  in  fact, 
checks  of  any  kind,  than  the  rose; 
hence  the  necessity  of  constant  atten- 


tion. It  sometimes  hapiiens  a  storm 
comes  up  in  the  night  during  our  hot* 
test  weather,  then  the  sooner  we  close 
up  for  the  time  being  the  better.  As 
far  as  wind  blowing  directly  on  the 
plants  Is  concerned,  I  don't  like  It,  If  it 
causes  a  draught  or  strong,  dry-air 
current;  still,  I  like  to  see  a  breeze 
gently  waving  the  bushes  to  and  fro. 

Now,  I  would  not  advise,  where  plantB 
have  been  kept  close  and  properly 
shaded,  to  give  them  tne  treatment  I 
advocate  right  away;  better  gradually 
accustom  them  to  it  by  giving  a  little 
more  air  each  day  and  partly  removing 
the  shading,  until  in  about  three  weeks' 
time  clean  glass  Is  reached. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  us  to  go  by  date 
or  season  as  regards  heating,  ventilat- 
ing and  watering.  To  go  by  outside 
conditions  day  by  day,  as  they  occur, 
is  proper:  at  least,  I  have  always  found 
it  so. 

This  season  has  been  a  very  remark- 
able one  In  this  section— almost  con- 
tinual northwest  winds,  accompanied 
by  cold  nights,  the  thermometer  often 
going  down  as  low  as  45  degrees.  This 
has  not  only  necessitated  reducing  our 
air  to  about  two  inches,  but  firing  also 
has  had  to  be  done. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  some 
say  that  they  either  cannot  afford,  or 
it  is  too  expensive  to  give  a  little  gentle 
heat  to  roses  during  summer  when 
needed.  For  the  little  extra  outlay  and 
the  great  benefit  derived  therefrom,  my 
conclusion  is  that  people  with  no  larger 
reasoning  powers  can  make  but  a  very 
poor  showing  as  rose-growers. 

Surely,  this  season  has  taught  many 
a  lesson  about  mildew.  H.  H. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Ra«pberrles._Superlatlve     is    doing - 
well;  the  first  picking  from  it  was  made 
June  23.    Looking  over  my  other  kinds, 
It  will  be  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  - 
first  of  them  will  be  ripe. 

Japanese  "Wineberry. — If  you  don't 
want  It  as  a  fruit,  buy  it  for  an  orna- 
mental shrub.  There  are  many  less  at- 
tractive plants  on  the  lawn  Just  at  this- 
season,  especially  when  a  brisk  breeze 
shows  the  sliver  underside  of  the  leaves, . 
mixed  with  the  dark  green  of  the  upper 
surface.  These,  with  the  large  bunches  • 
of  the  red,  hairy  calyx,  which  covers- 
the  fruit  until  ripe,  make  it  a  taking, 
plant  at  this  comparatively  dull  time- 
among  shruos. 

Strawoerrles— I  revert  to  these 
again  to  fulfill  my  promised  note  as  to 
which  would  finish  best— Marshall  or 
Brandywlne.  My  preference  now,  July 
2,  is  Marshall. 

Grapes. — The  begging  should  be  com- 
pleted. It  is  of  no  advantage  to  bag 
when  the  bunches  are  half-grown.  I 
find  it  well  to  have  two  people  at  the 
work,  one  puckering  up  the  mouth  of 
the  bag  about  the  stem  of  the  bunch, 
holding  the  bag  by  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, while  the  other  makes  a  tight 
tie  about  It,  directly  below  the  first 
man's  fingers. 

Rnbus  sorblfolins— The  strawberry- 
raspberry  has  a  rather  tough  ap- 
pearance Just  now.  Who  has  found  It 
a  satisfactory  fruit? 

Gooseberries— The  Downing  is  small 
when  compared  with  Industry,  yet  it  is 
the  best  berry  for  cooking. 

Currant  Worms. — These  will  crop  out 
several  times  this  month  on  the  cur- 
rant and  gooseberries. 

J.  HOLLOWAY,  L.  I. 


Cape  Frnlt.— The  Afrikander  has  en- 
tered the  lists  against  the  American 
fruit  exporter  In  the  English  market 
and  the  trade  is  steadily  growing.  The 
months  of  January  and  February  saw 
in  London  several  tons  of  peaches,  nec- 
tarines and  pears  from  the  Stellenbosch 
district.  This  was  followed  by  exten- 
sive shipments  of  graves  from  the 
Paarl,  Wynberg  and  Constantia  dis- 
tricts, the  average  shipments  i>er  week 
for  the  last  three  months  amounting  to 
two  tons. 
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Bisulphide  of  Carl)on. 

I  should  be  glad  of  space  in  your 
valuable  paper  to  give  your  numerous 
readers  my  experience,  also  the  ex- 
perience of  others  in  the  use  of  this, 
one  of  the  cheapest  and  the  most  de- 
structive of  insecticides. 

Consideriner  the  continual  increase  of 
insect  pests  and  the  enormous  amount 
of  damage  done  annually  by  them,  it 
behooves  every  one  to  consider  the 
best  and  cheapest  means  of  extermi- 
nating them.  They  are  our  common 
foes,  causing  annually  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  .of  damage,  and  all  persons 
who  can  should  assist  as  far  as  possible 
In  their  destruction. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon,  a  compound  of 
sulphur  and  carbon,  formed  by  passing 
sulphur  fumes  over  superheated  char- 
coal, is  a  clear  liquid  heavier  than  wa- 
ter, and  volatilizes  with  great  rapidity. 
The  vapor  is  more  than  two  and  a  half 
times  heavier  than  air;  and  from  its 
inflammable  nature  its  manufacture  is 
accompanied  by  no  slight  danger.  The 
vapors  are  also  unwholesome  and  their 
entire  confinement  is  quite  Impossible. 
From  these  causes  the  liquid  retails 
at  a  high  price.  If  purchased  from  the 
manufacturer,  Mr.  Edward  R.  Taylor, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  50  or  100-pound 
•cans,  it  can  be  purchased  for  about 
10  or  12  cents  per  pound,  including  the 
•can.  The  freight  rates  would  be  the 
same  on  50  or  100  pounds. 

The  vapor  from  this  liquid  is  a  most 
powerful  insecticide.  It  is  superior  to 
ether,  chloroform  and  gasoline,  and  far 
less  expensive  than  the  first  two,  and 
no  more  dangerous  to  use  than  the 
last. 
.Storing. 

All  receptacles  that  contain  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon  should  be  kept  se- 
curely corked  and  placed  In  a  shed  or 
outhouse  away  from  fire  or  light,  and 
should  never  be  kept  in  the  house: 
neither  should  the  vessel  be  uncorked 
nor  the  substance  handled  in  any  place 
where  there  is  a  lighted  lamp,  candle, 
match,  pipe,  cigar  or  fire  of  any  de- 
scription. While  using  it  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  inhale  the  fumes  more 
than  is  possible. 
Use  In  Buildings. 

In  buildings,  houses,  mills,  granar- 
ies, etc.,  the  structures  should  be  made 
practically  air-tight  by  stopping  all 
crevices,  and  when  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  for  the  gas  to  complete  its  work 
all  doors  and  windows  should  be 
opened  to  allow  the  vapor  to  escape, 
and  no  light  of  any  kind  should  be  ad- 
mitted till  all  smell  of  the  gas  has  es- 
caped. 
Inseoti  in  the  Oroond. 

To  destroy  insects  in  the  ground  It 
is  well  to  have  a  piece  of  gas  pipe, 
about  three  feet  in  length  and  two 
Inches  bore,  into  whioh  is  fitted  a  round 
plug  pointed  at  the  end  and  six  inches 
longer  than  the  tube.  By  inserting 
this  instrument  into  the  ground  and 
then  withdrawing  the  plug,  the  bisul- 
phide can  be  poured  down  the  tube, 
which  is  then  at  once  withdrawn  and 
the  hole  immediately  stopped  so  the 
gas  will  permeate  through  the  soil  and 
kill  every  insect  within  range.  The 
grape  phylloxera,  a  minute  plant  louse, 
which  attacks  the  roots  of  the  grape 
vines,  may  be  destroyed  by  making 
holes  10  to  16  inches  deepj  one  and  a 
half  feet  apart,  and  one  foot  from  the 
base  of  the  vine,  putting  into  each  hole 
about  one  ounce  of  the  liquid.  One 
dose  will  generally  suffice.  It  takes 
from  175  to  300  pounds  per  acre.  Ap- 
ples, pears,  peaches  and  other  fruit 
trees  can  also  be  similarly  treated  for 
root  insects. 

The  same  quantity  as  named  above, 
if  put  into  holes  made  in  ant  hills.  Is 
successful  in  its  effects;  for  prairie 
dogs,  gophers,  etc.,  one  pound  will  be 
enough  for  twenty-five  holes.  The 
liquid  may  be  poured  directly  into  the 
boles  or  poured  upon  some  cotton 
waste,  previously  tied  to  a  piece  of 
stick,  and  that  pushed  well  down  into 
the  hole,  which  should  be  quickly 
closed  to. 


For  ridding  mills,  granaries  and 
other  buildings  of  insects,  mice,  rats, 
etc.,  the  windows  and  all  other  outlets 
should  be  made  as  tight  as  possible. 
Have  a  ladder  reared  against  the  out- 
side of  the  building  and  reaching  to  a 
top  story  window;  upon  the  floor  of 
each  story  place  a  pan  or  disfti  capable 
of  holding  sufficient  liquid  and  com- 
mence with  the  lowest  floor.  Take  the 
can  of  sulphide,  go  inside,  close  the 
door,  pour  a  portion  of  the  liquid  into 
the  pan,  go  up  to  the  next  story,  do 
the  same,  until  you  reach  the  top  one, 
then  get  out  upon  the  ladder,  close  the 
window  and  the  business  is  completed. 
One  pound  of  liquid  to  each  100  bushels 
of  grain  will  be  enough;  still  several 
pounds  may  be  used  without  injuring 
the  grain;  infected  grain  is  generally 
subjected  to  the  bisulphide  treatment 
for  twenty-four  hours;  but  may  be  ex- 
posed much  longer  without  harming  it 
for  milling  purposes.  If  not  exposed  for 
more  than  thirty-six  hours  its  germi- 
nating powers  will  be  in  no  wise  im- 
paired. Badly  infested  buildings  should 
be  treated  about  every  six  weeks  in 
warm  weather.  After  fumigating  and 
before  entering  the  building  again  the 
doors  and  windows  should  be  thrown 
open  and  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
go  in  until  all  odor  of  the  gas  has  es- 
caped. 

Seedi. 

The  large  seedsmen  are  using  this 
liquid  to  kill  the  weevils  in  peas  and 
other  seeds;  they  have  houses  (bug 
houses)  made  air  tight,  which  they  fill 
with  sacks  of  peas,  etc.  An  air-tight 
flue  at  one  end  opens  at  the  very  top, 
into  the  building  and  at  the  bottom  out 
of  doors.  A  sort  of  shoot  with  an  ad- 
justable air-tight  valve  is  arranged  to 
facilitate  the  turning  in  of  the  liquid, 
which  is  continued  till  the  odor  shows 
that  the  vapor  is  pouring  out  at  the 
bottom  of  the  flue.  It  is  then,  of  course, 
they  know  that  the  air  has  all  been 
forced  out  by  the  vap«r,  and  the  valve 
is  closed  and  left  for  three  days,  when 
the  doors  are  opened  and  the  weevils, 
rats,  mice,  etc.,  are  found  dead. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  may  be  poured 
upon  the  surface  of  flour  in  a  barrel  so 
as  to  kill  all  the  insects  that  may  be 
in  the  flour;  it  will  not  injure  the  flour 
for  eating  purposes.  The  barrel  should 
be  covered  with  something  to  keep  in 
the  fumes  for  an  hour  or  so— a  piece 
of  oil  cloth,  oiled  paper,  or  some  such 
thing. 
A  Fnmatorimn. 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  for 
every  florist  and  seedsman  to  have  con- 
structed an  air-tight  building  into 
which  could  be  placed  manure  or  soil 
for  the  greenhouse  benches  or  potting; 
also  flower  pots,  rustic  vases,  pot 
plants,  flowering  shrubs,  etc.;  these 
could  all  be  treated  by  the  fumes  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  For  every  ton 
of  manure  or  soil,  one  pound  of  the 
liquid  placed  in  a  basin  or  saucer  will 
be  sufficient.  Leave  the  place  closed 
for  two  or  three  days,  according  to 
quantity  of  material.  Pot  plants,  etc., 
can  be  treated  with  a  proportionate 
amount,  according  to  quantity  of 
plants. 
Treating  Bashes  and  Trees. 

In  treating  currant  bushes,  goose- 
berry trees,  raspberries,  strawberries, 
tomatoes  and  other  growing  plants: 
Construct  a  small  bell -shaped  tent, 
with  iron  hoops  or  canes,  and  upon  this 
frame  fasten  oiled  canvas  or  thick  pa- 
per; fix  a  wire  hook  to  hang  from  the 
top  of  the  frame  inside,  pouring  a 
small  quantity  of  the  bisulphide  into  a 
little  toy  bucket  hung  from  this.  With 
the  handles  at  each  side  the  tent  can 
be  carried  along  and  placed  over  the 
bushes  or  plants.  The  tent  should  be 
made  so  it  will  fit  close  to  the  ground, 
and  if  carefully  lifted  from  plant  to 
plant  there  need  be  but  little  waste  of 
liquid.  The  tent  should  remain  over 
the  trees  for  five,  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes; a  great  many  subjects  can  be 
treated  in  a  short  time,  and  all  insects, 
caterpillars,  grubs,  worms,  larvae,  etc., 
destroyed. 


Other  things. 

Carpets,  blankets,  boxes  full  of 
clothes  (with  the  lids  open)  and  any 
household  materials  such  as  furs,  skins, 
museum  articles,  stuffed  birds,  animals, 
etc.,  placed  in  a  room  for  a  few  hours 
and  treated  with  the  fumes  from  bisul- 
phide of  carbon,  will  be  effectually 
freed  from  all  insects. 

G.  M,  STRATTON, 


Effect  on  Seeds. 

In  relation  to  the  foregoing  Swe  reprint 
the  following : 

The  Vitality  of  Seed  Tre«te<l  with 
Carbon  Bisalphide_Cfrcular  No.  11  of 
the  Division  of  Botany,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  deals  with  some  experi- 
ments that  have  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  vitality  of  seed 
treated  with  carbon  bisulphide,  looking 
to  the  use  of  this  material  for  the  ex- 
termination of  weevils  and  other  in- 
sects that  infest  grain. 

The  common  remedy  advised  by  en- 
tomologists for  destroying  seed-infest- 
ing insects  is  to  treat  the  seed  for 
twenty-four  hours  with  the  fumes  of 
carbon  bisulphide  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  the  hundred  bushels.  This 
chemical  when  pure  is  a  colorless  liquid 
with  a  pleasant  odor.  Upon  exposure 
to  the  air  the  carbon  and  sulphur  com- 
posing the  liquid  are  separated,  each 
uniting  with  oxygen,  for  which  they 
have  a  stronger  affinity  than  for  each 
other.  Thus  are  formed  carbon  oxide 
and  sulphur  dioxide,  the  l&tter  being 
a  very  poisonous  gas  with  a  disagree- 
able odor.  The  statement  is  made  that 
seed  grraln  may  be  exposed  to  these 
fumes  for  thirty-six  hours  without  in- 
juring its  germinating  capacity. 

The  length  of  time  seeds  must  be 
•treated  with  the  fumes  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide depends  not  only  upon  the  re- 
sistant power  of  the  insect,  but  also 
upon  its  method  of  attack.  In  the  case 
of  the  pea  weevil  the  larva  is  embedded 
within  the  immature  seed,  becoming 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  seed  coat 
during  its  development,  hence  a  treat- 
ment prolonged  over  twenty-four  hours 
may  be  necessary  to  destroy  the  wee- 
vils. 

Seedsmen  treat  peas  and  other 
"buggy"  seeds  on  a  large  scale  by  plac- 
ing the  bags  containing  the  seeds  in  a 
fire-proof,  practically  air-tight  build- 
ing devoted  to  that  purpose,  setting 
shallow  pans  holding  carbon  bisulphide 
in  various  parts  of  the  room  near  the 
ceiling.  After  being  thus  subjected  to 
the  fumes  for  about  twienty-f our.  some- 
times as  long  as  forty-eight  hours,  the 
room  is  opened  and  thoroughly  aired. 

Some  writers  have  advocated  pour- 
ing the  liquid  through  a  pipe  Inserted 
into  the  centre  of  the  bulk  of  seeds; 
others  suggest  the  use  of  a  ball  of  cot- 
ton, soaked  with  the  chemical  and 
plunged  into  the  middle  of  the  pile  of 
seeds.  Both  of  these  methods  are  open 
to  objection  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
liquid  comes  in  direct  contact  with 
some  of  the  seed  which  takes  it  up 
readily,  rendering  such  seed  extremely 
liable  to  injury  from  the  water  which 
is  left  behind,  if  not  from  a  supera- 
bundance of  the  gas  itself.  Further- 
more, carbon  bisulphide  is  a  very 
heavy  gas  and  the  upper  stratum  of 
seeds  treated  in  either  of  these  ways 
is  likely  to  receive  too  little  of  the 
fumes  to  destroy  the  insects. 

The  department's  experiments  were 
made  with  thirty-three  difCerent  varie- 
ties of  grains  and  vegetables,  five  of 
cotton,  two  of  peas,  three  of  Indian 
corn,  two  of  rice,  two  of  common  gar- 
den beans,  two  of  Kaffir  com,  two  of 
barley,  two  of  wheat,  one  of  oats,  etc 
In  all  the  experiments  only  sound  seeds 
were  taken,  being,  so  tar  as  possible, 
from  a  single  stock  in  each  case.  Two 
lots  of  treated  seeds,  each  cpntalnins 
200  seeds  of  the  larger  species  and  100  of 
the  smaller  kinds,  were  used.  Similar 
lots  of  untreated  seeds  were  employed 
as  checks. 

In  the  first  series  of  experiments  the 
seeds  were  placed  in  shallow  glass  ves- 
sels, resting  on  a  plate  of  ground  glass 
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covered  with  a  bell  Jar  containing  a 
saturated  atmosphere  of  carbon  bisul- 
phide. At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours 
the  seeds  were  transferred  to  the  ger- 
minatiner  chamber,  in  which  were 
placed  also  the  check  lots  of  untreated 
seed. 

The  following  seeds  were  uninjured 
by  this  severe  test,  the  germinating 
percentages  of  both  treated  and  un- 
treated seed  being  practically  the  same: 
Peas,  cotton,  beans,  Kaffir  corn,  buck- 
wheat, turnip,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
pumpkin,  cow -pea  and  oats.  It  is  safe, 
therefore,  to  conclude  that  none  of  the 
ordinary  methods  of  treating  these 
seeds  with  carbon  bisulphide  will  im- 
pair their  vitality. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  germlnative 
ability  was  decreased  in  barley,  rye, 
wheat,  corn,  crimson  clover,  millet  and 
rice,  the  difference  between  the  treated 
and  untreated  seed  varying  from  85  per 


the  forty-eight  hours'  treatment  were 
then  subjected  to  another  test  of  twen- 
ty-four hours'  duration.  Some  of  the 
varieties  suffered  no  deterioration 
whatever  in  vitality  with  the  twenty- 
four-hours'  treatment,  while  there  was 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
injury  in  all  of  them. 

Rye  proved  the  most  susceptible  to 
injury,  with  a  difference  of  41  per  cent, 
between  treated  and  untreated  seed. 
Millet  showed  17.6  per  cent.,  barley  11 
per  cent,  and  crimson  clover  6.6  per 
cent,  difference.  All  differences  in  ger- 
mination tests  amounting  to  6  per  cent, 
or  less  may  be  attributed  to  variation 
in  the  quality  of  each  lot  of  seed  used, 
and  no  conclusions  should  be  drawn 
from  them  with  respect  to  the  effect  of 
the  treatment. 

In  order  to  ascertain  Whether  similar 
injury  to  the  seeds  named  in  the  fore- 
going table  would  result  from  treat- 
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cent.  In  the  case  of  rye  to  9  per  cent,  in 
the  chalky  rice.  With  the  exception  of 
crimson  clover,  whose  seed  is  much 
more  tender  than  that  of  other  clovers, 
all  of  the  injured  kinds  belong  to  the 
grass  family,  oats  alone  of  this  group 
showing  no  injury.  This  resistant 
character  of  the  oats  Is  easily  explained 
from  the  nature  of  its  covering. 

This  method  was  an  extreme  one  and 
represents  conditions  which  would 
probably  never  be  attained  in  actual 
practice.  Here  each  seed,  being  ex- 
posed to  a  thoroughly  saturated  atmos- 
phere of  the  chemical,  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  imbibe  as  much  of  the 
vapor  as  it  was  capable  of  retaining. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  seeds 
whose  vitality  was  not  affected  by  a 
forty-eight-hour  test  of  this  kind  would 
be  in  no  danger  of  deterioration  in  this 
respect  from  any  treatment  given  them 
in  ordinary  practice. 

The  varieties  which  were  damaged  by 


ment  in  bulk,  one  bushel  each  of  wheat, 
rye,  barley  and  fleld  com  were  sub- 
jected to  a  second  series  of  experi- 
ments. One  bushel  of  each  kind  of 
grain  was  placed  in  an  air-tight  bin 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  grain  were  shallow  glasd 
ves&els  containing  carbon  bisulphide  in 
the  proportion  of  one  pound  to  one 
hundred  bushels,  as  recommended  by 
the  Division  of  Entomology  of  this  de- 
partment. At  the  close  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  lots  of  each  variety  of  seed, 
both  treated  and  untreated,  were  ger- 
minated in  duplicate. 

As  a  result  of  these  experiments  the 
following  conclusions  are  arrived  at: 

No  appreciable  difference  in  the  vi- 
tality of  wheat,  corn,  barley  or  rye  re- 
sults from  treating  the  seed  in  bulk 
with  carbon  bisulphide  for  twenty-four 
hours  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  the 
chemical  to  one  hundred  bushels  of  the 
grain. 


In  general,  seeds  of  cotton,  peas, 
beans,  buckwheat,  oats,  the  cabbage 
family  and  cow-peas  will  endure  the 
most  severe  treatment  with  the  fumes 
of  carbon  bisulphide  without  their  ger- 
mination being  injured  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent.  On  the  other  hand,  seeds 
of  corn,  wheat,  rye  and  other  crops  be- 
longing to  the  grass  family  (except 
Kaflir  com  and  oats)  should  be  treated 
with  caution,  as  serious  deterioration 
in  vitality  Is  likely  to  result  from  ex- 
cessive exposure  to  the  gas. 


Akebia  Quiaata. 

The  accompanying  illustration  repre- 
sents a  branch  of  this  very  useful  Chi- 
nese twining  evergreen  shrub.  It  is 
most  valuable  as  a  trailer  on  a  trellis, 
fence,  porch  or  such  like  arrangement 
and  is  very  hardy.  Left  to  itself  it  soon 
attains  a  growth  of  from  twenty  to  for- 
ty feet,  and  once  established,  which  pre- 
sents no  difficulty,  it  can  thereafter  be 
left  to  itself. 

The  long,  slender  shoots,  with  their 
gracefully-formed  leaves  of  five  leaf- 
lets, add  to  the  elegance  of  any  place 
over  which  It  rambles.  The  flowers  are 
peculiar  and  while  not  very  conspicu- 
ous are  interesting;  they  are  of  two 
sizes,  fragrant,  of  a  claret  purple  color, 
and  are  produced  in  drooping  racemes. 


Chrysanthemams. 

Shadlngr — ^Many  people  think  that 
when  a  house  Is  newly  planted  it 
should  be  shaded  until  the  young 
plants  get  established;  but  such  treat- 
ment is  apt  to  be  more  harmful  than 
otherwise.  It  might  do  good  where  the 
plants  cannot  get  much  attention  in 
the  way  of  syringing,  but  it  will  In- 
duce a  long,  sappy,  soft  growth  and 
the  only  way  to  get  a  big  flower  is  to 
build  up  the  plant  from  the  ground 
with  a  close-Jointed,  richly-clothed 
stem,  finishing  in  the  fall  with  foliage 
like  leather  and  a  stem  hard  as  nails. 

Teiitllation_When  the  house  is 
planted  throw  open  the  ventilators, 
doors,  sides  and  everywhere  you  can 
and  keep  them  so  both  night  and  day. 
The  atmosphere  should  be  kept  charged 
with  moisture  by  spraying  over  the 
plants,  roof,  and  floors,  five  or  six 
times  during  hot  days  and  scald  will 
not  amount  to  much  except  where 
there  are  bad  spots  In  the  glass. 

'Wateringr  Benches. — ^The  soil  should 
be  kept  Just  moist  enough  to  allow  the 
roots  to  work,  but  not  by  any  means 
saturated,  or  the  soil  will  sour  and  the 
plants  begin  to  lose  that  dark,  healthy 
gloss,  the  sure  sign  of  health  and  good 
digestion. 

Plantingr,  if  not  yet  finished,  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  plants  are  in  fit 
condition.  Do  not  let  them  get  pot- 
bound  in  such  a  small  state,  for  that 
only  means  a  check  which  the  plants 
can  do  very  well  without. 

ViTiand-Morelr— This  very  fine  va- 
riety is,  with  me,  addicted  to  the  habit 
of  throwing  a  bud  every  three  weeks 
or  so,  and  I  believe  the  best  way  to 
handle  it  is  to  strike  it  about  the  first 
week  In  July  and  grow  straight  along. 
Late-rooted  plants  only  produce  ter- 
minal buds,  and  this  is  one  of  the  few 
varieties  that  produce  better  colored 
fiowers  from  the  terminal  than*  the 
crown  buds,  the  crown  bud  flower  be- 
ing, as  a  rule,  pale  and  of  a  dirty  white 
color.  C.  TOTTY.  N.  J. 


Peanats  g^ow  in  large  quantities  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  Africa,  but  are 
known  there  as  ground  nuts.  They  are 
dug  up  by  the  natives  and  bartered 
with  the  European  traders  for  mer- 
chandise, tobacco,  etc.,  at  many  places 
on  the  Gambia  River,  and  afterward 
shipped  in  steamer  loads  to  European 
ports,  principally  to  Marseilles.  The 
nuts  are  not  roasted  for  retail  sale,  as 
in  this  country,  but  crushed  and  a  fine 
oil  extracted,  which  Is  valuable  com- 
mercially. 
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WHILE  it  may  be 
early  as  yet  to 
speak  with  any  great  degree  of  certainty 
as  to  the  prospeots  for  the  present 
season's  fruit  orop,  yet  there  are  certain 
features  that  demand  attention.  We 
naturally  have  our  greatest  concern  and 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Eastern 
fruit  grower.  His  crop  prospects  this 
year  are  generally  very  good,  and  as  a 
corollary  his  prospects  as  regards  prices 
realized  will  depend  solely  upon  how  he 
markets  his  produce. 

Galifomian  fruit  will  this  year  be  put 
upon  our  markets  in  considerably  larger 
quantities  than  it  was  last  year,  as 
repoHs  from  the  Pacific  coast  inform  us 
of  a  much  greater  yield  over  a  larger 
area.  Already  the  growers  of  the  district 
are  alarmed  over  the  prospect  of  low 
prices,  and  are  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  railroad  companies  to  secure  lower 
rates  for  transportation. 


**  Ck)ming  events  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore," and  as  evidence  of  the  coming  flood 
of  California  fruit  on  the  New  York  mar- 
kets reference  can  be  made  to  the  statis- 
tics to  hand  for  the  past  week  when  50 
carloads  were  sold  as  against  30  for  the 
corresponding  time  of  last  year,  making 
a  total  of  174  carloads  to  date,  as  against 
106  carloads  during  a  like  period  of  a 
year  ago.  The  full  significance  of  the 
foregoing  figures  is  not  on  their  face 
value,  since  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  year  has  been  cold  so  far  and  the  calls 
for  fresh  fruit  are  not  «o  great  in  cold  as 
in  hot  weather.  The  shipments  of  cherries 
up  to  the  middle  of  June  were  2,769,020 
pounds,  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
entire  shipments  of  last  year,  and  more 
than  the  total  shipments  of  1895. 

So  much  then  for  the  conditions.  How 
are  they  to  be  met  ?  There  te  but  one 
way  out  for  the  home  grower ;  it  is  the 
old  story,  yet  cannot  be  too  often  im- 
pressed :  Grade  strictly  and  pack  well.  It 
is  the  worst  folly  to  endeavor  to  pass  off  a 
few  poor  specimens  in  a  lot  of  otherwise 
first  grade  frujts,  for  the  wholesale  buyer 
is  trained,  to  detect  such  and  naturally 
bases  his  offer  on  the  worst  seen.  Strict 
grading  as  to  |&ize  is  of  as  great  impor- 
tance as  quality  and  condition,  and  uni- 
formity in  all  ]^pect%*fimst  be  striven 
tor.  '     ^ 

.  /?, 


Caiuula  Mid  tKe  U.  5. 

The  Dominion  GV5(Vernment  purposes 
to  at  once  IntR'oduc'e  a  measure  in  Par- 
liament to  prphlbit  the  importatioi^ 
from  the  ITtiitjid  States  ^f  trees  an?l 
shrubs  and  certain  gla0siB8'*of  fruits.  .  It 
is  asserted  that  the  introduction  of  the 
serious  pest,  San  JO06  scale,  Is  the  re^ 
suit  of  sadh  impoil'^clons  from  the 
United  States.  A  con.v€n|Ion  of  th'e'hor- 
^ticultural  s^Wleties  w»s  neid  dt  Hamil" 
ton  recently  to  urge*i  the  necessity  of 
taking  leglSatlve  action  to  prevent  the 
spread  o|f  the  Sa|S  Jos4  scale  a^png  the 
fruit  orchard^.      '  *- . 

If  the  proposed  legislation  is  <inacted 
nursery  trees  from  the  United  States 
will  be  excluded  from  Canada;  and,  as 
the  scale  al§o  affects  fruit,  the  fruit 
growers  demand  that  the  Importation 
from  infected  States  of  fruit  shall  also 
be  prohibited. 


Victorian  JifLf^^ktfX  of  Honor  f n  Hor- 

tienltnre  HfiCs  been  instituted  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of , England 
as  a  memento  of  the  Queen's  Diamond 
Jubilee.  It  will  be  awarded  to  persons 
who  have  rendered  distinctive  service 
to  the  cause  of  horticulture  In  any  of 
its  numerous  branches — botanists,  cul- 
tivators, hybridizers,  introducers  of 
novelties  and  writers  are  equally  eligi- 
ble, and  not  more  than  sixty  medalists 
shall  exist  at  one  time.  The  distinc- 
tion thus  to  be  bestowed  will,  therefore, 
create  a  hallowed  circle,  to  which  ad- 
mission win  be  a  much-coveted  honor. 

Tke  routine  of  tbo  Govornment  has 

its  effect  on  high  and  low  alike  in  the 
Federal  service.  According  to  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  one  of  the  employes  under 
the  White  House  gardener  is  assigned 
to  the  duty  of  watering  the  flowers  and 
lawn  in  front  of  the  mansion  at  a  cer- 
tain hour  every  afternoon.  It  was  rain- 
ing hard  at  the  regular  time  the  other 
day,  but  the  assistant  gardener  fol- 
lowed custom.  He  calmly  arranged  a 
hose,  indifferent  to  the  downhour,  and 
then  walked  around  the  flower  beds 
sprinkling  the  drenched  plants. 


Paulownia  Imperialis. 

The  illustration  on  page  485  shows  one 
very  satisfactory  way  of  treating  this  ti«e. 
The  growth  representei  is  that  of  two 
months  only  and  where  a  tree  is  not  de- 
sired, but  only  rich  foliage  eflFect,  such  csa 
l>e  hatd  by  annually  cutting  the  growth  to 
the  ground,  the  stump  tnen  throws  np 
strong  shoots  which  develop  large  leaves 
and  are  hi^^y  decorative  in  many  situa- 
tions, as  on  the  margins  of  a  lake.  Our 
photograph  is  from  a  specimen  in  the  sar- 
denb  of  Hon.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard.  West 
Washington,  D.Cand  was  communicated 
by  the  gardener,  Mr.  P.  Bisset. 


M«ttliftttan  <Knn.)  Hortienltnral  So- 
ciety met  at  the  home  of  Rev.  R.  D. 
Parker,  in  Manhattan,  on  June  24.  Rev. 
Tunnell  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
"What  I  Saw  of  Horticulture  In  Cali- 
fornia." President  Falrchlld  gave  a 
pleasant  talk  on  "Reminiscences  of 
Horticulture"  and  Mrs.  Sam  KimbaU 
read  a  very  practical  paper  on  "What 
Boys  and  Girls  Can  Do  on  a  Fruit 
Farm." 

Heavy  winds  and  hail  have  injured 
the  fruit  in  places. 

Georgria  State  Hortienltnral  8o« 
eiety  will  hold  its  annual  gathering  at 
Savannah  oil  August  4  and  two  follow- 
ing days. 


Strawberries. 

Summer  Planting.— Varieties. 

I  was  interested  in  your  report  of 
the  American  Institute  Horticultural 
meeting  on  June  8,  as  published  in 
your  issue  of  June  19. 

Mr.  Dwyer  gives  some  excellent 
points  in  relation  to  strawberry  culture, 
but  I  shall  take  issue  with  him  as  to 
the  general  profitableness  of  summer 
planting  of  strawbcftrries  on  any  ex- 
tended scale  for  market.  The  plants 
cost  too  much  and  unless  one  has  a  lib- 
eral amount  of  water  it  is  seldom  that 
a  good  stand  can  be  secured.  ' 

At  his  estimate  of  cost,  2%  cents  per 
plant,  to  secure  a  profitable  fruit  crop 
next  year  one  would  need  20,000  plants 
per  acre,  tvWch  would  make  first  cost 
of  the  plants  $600,  altogether  too  risky 
an  investnient,  when  the  plants  for  set- 
ting an  ^je  can  be  bought  in  the 
spring  for  from  118  to  |25. 

Summer ^mnting  is  all  right  ^f or  a  fam- 
ily garden,^  where  It  was  neglected  to 
plant  a  bed  in  spring,^9r  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  a  few  fancy,  shoWy  berries; 
but  for  mafket  culture  not  qne  person 
in  a  hundred  is  so  situated  that  they 
can  afford  to  buy  plants  and  embark  in 
the  business  by  ^mid-summer  planting. 

In  the  way  of  varieties,  yr.  Dwyer's 
experience  ^s  thAt  of  all  th«  rest  of  us: 
that  strawberries  are  a  good  deal  like 
"w^hlte  folks,"  mighty  "ufisartain"— 
they  da  well  under  certain  conditions 
and  break  down  entirely  uh,der  others. 
His  list  of  Marshall,  Brandywine  and 
Pal^ker  Karie  as  the  three  leading  va- 
rieties would  'be  way  ott  for  this  section 
of  the  country.  In  fliy^^trlal  bed  of 
fdrtyTthree  varieties  this « past  season 
Marshal!  was  the  least  pr^uctive  of 
any  variety  I  had,  and  wh£&  Brandy- 
wine  w*a8  large  and  fine,  it  w^  inferior 
fn  yield  to  at  least  six  othes^iL 

In, my  ground  this  year  J^  produc- 
tiveness and  large,  unifornTliize,  Clyde 
was  way  ahead  of  anything"  ^Ise,  Par- 
ker Earle  and  Tennessee  sectind,  Isabel 
and  Haverland  third.  Glen  Mary.  Wil- 
liam Belt  and  Greenville  faurth,  Bis- 
marck. Oriole  and  Ideal  flfth'^  Brandy- 
w^ine  and  Michigan  sixth.        ^ 

Columblfin  and  Michel's  Kfrly  were 
the  earliest  to  rlpei^;  Michi^ran  and 
Princeton  Chief ,  the  latest.  German, 
William  Belt  and  Bismarck  were  my 
largest  berries.  Crescent  and  Beeder 
Wood  the  smallest.  William  Belt  and 
German  were  the  highest  flavored  of 
any,  while  the  Ideal  for  uniform,  typi- 
cal strawberry  shape,  rich,  glossy,  red 
color,  and  sprlghtUness  of  flavor,  al- 
though somewhat  acid,  certainly  de- 
serves the  name  of  "Ideal.** 

J.  H.  HALE. 
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KBiDBIS'  I0TB8  UD  GOUBITS. 


Tbto  ipace  to  devested  to  short  notes  of  expert- 
eaoe  and  otoserratlon,  Init  not  neceasarlly  reflect- 
ing oar  own  opinions.  Ton,  reader,  are  trying 
new  rarietles,  new  Implements,  new  methods.  Let 
ns  hsTe  yoar  rerdlct— short,  pointedly.  Possibly 
yon  may  wish  to  comment  on  statements  f  oond  In 
this  or  previous  issnes  or  to  offer  snggestlons ;  let  ns 
hear  what  yon  have  to  say.  In  the  maltltude  of 
ooonsel  there  is  wi  adorn  and  safety.   Wrt te  us  often. 


How  to  Get  Rid  of  R4>ae  Bas*. — ^Mr. 
L.  F.  Homer  inquires  In  American  Gar- 
dening of  June  19  for  some  effective 
way  of  destroying-  rosebugs.  The  sim- 
plest and  most  effective  way  I  have 
ever  found  is  to  plant  a  Clinton  grape 
vine.  For  some  reason  this  is  peculiar- 
ly attractive  to  the  little  pests,  so  much 
so  that  I  have  often  found  my  Clinton 
vine  swarming  with  them  when  other 
varieties  of  grape  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity were  almost  unvisited  by  them. 
And,  as  the  Clinton  grape  is  almost 
worthless,  one  can  well  afford  to  use 
the  vine  simply  as  a  trap  for  the  rose- 
bugs.  For  gathering  them  thus  in  large 
numbers  upon  a  single  vine  it  is  very 
easy  to  destroy  them  with  great  rapid- 
ity by  holding  a  cup  of  hot  wat(^r  un- 
derneath and  by  a  slight  disturbance  of 
their  feeding  ground,  causing  them  to 
lose  their  hold  and  drop  into  It.— W. 
H.  W. 

Anta  on  JjtLTvn  or  anywhere  else  can 
be  very  easily  and  quickly  killed  in 
the  following  manner:  Find  their  nest 
and  make  an  opening  into  it  or  into  the 
ground  near  It  with  a  small,  Vourid 
stick.  Into  this  opening  pour  a  table- 
spoonful  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  and 
the  work  is  complete.'  If  the  ant  nest 
be  a  very  large  one  and  occupied  by 
thousands  of  ants,  as  is  the  pase  quite 
frequently  in  the  South,  more  than  one 
tablespoonful  of  the  liquid  may  be 
necessary.  The  bisulphide  is  also  ex- 
celent  for  killing  ants  and  other  insects 
in  greenhouses  and  dwellings. — C.  S. 
NEWMAN,  Ark. 

Straclc  tbe  Key  Note.~.You  struck 
the  key  note  in  your  recent  article  en- 
titled "Arouse  Ye."  How  Of. ten  do  we 
see  grounds  surrounding  a  nice,  well- 
built  cottage,  all  growing  up  In  weeds, 
and,  worse  still,  some  part  of  it  used  as 
a  dumping  ground  for  all  kliv.cls  of  rub- 
bish. We  may  well  ask  the  question 
why  is  it?  And  not  only  is  this  the  case 
in  the  city,  but  in  the  country,  where 
we  have  Nature',  the  master  gardener 
and  florist,  to  teach  us,  we  find  the 
same  condition  of  things,  and  why? 
Some  there  are  of  the  **I  don't  care" 
kind,  who  would  not  know  a  cowslip 
from  a  telegraph  pole,  and  who  would 
Just  as  soon  have  their  surroundings  a 
swamp  as  anything  else;  but  there  are 
others  who  do  not  Improve  their  home 
grounds  for  the  reason,  as  they  think 
and  say,  "I  don't  know  how;  I  am  not 
a  gardener,  and  can't  afford  the  cost  of 
getting  one  to  do  the  work,"  To  all  such 
I  would  say,  as  Lawrence  said,  "Don't 
give  up  the  ship,"  for  you  will  be  sur- 
prised if  you  make  an  effort  to  improve 
and  refine  your  surroundings  how  much 
you  can  accomplish  even  if  you  don't 
know  how.  My  advice  would  be,  watch 
and  follow  nature,  for  the  nearer  we 
can  copy  her  the  greater  are  our  re- 
sults. I  have  in  my  mind  now  a  small 
lot  that  is  lended  entirely  by  a  lady; 
the  cost  of  flowers  and  other  plants 
does  not  amount  to  four  dollars  a  year, 
and  yet  it  makes  her  home  and  sur- 
roundings attractive  and  home-like. 
What  one  has  done  others  can  do— - 
P.  C.  R. 

<<To  ertttelBe  la  e^sy'^  (page  442,  third 
column)  from  your  own  standpoint.  Very 
seldom  does  the  critic  know  all  the 
facts  in  the  case,  however,  and  there- 
fore "criticism"  is  of  little  value  ex- 
cept to  draw  out  an  explanation  of  con- 
ditions and  personal  practices.  If  these 
do  not  agree  with  the  old-established 


usages  the  writer  is  denounced  as  a 
humbug,  or  as  a  crank,  a  liar,  or  a 
fraud  with  an  axe  to  grind;  never  as  a 
person  desirous  of  helping  others  in  the 
same  line  of  business  as  himself.  Meth- 
ods must  necessarily  vary  with  loca- 
tions and  conditions,  and  there  can  be 
no  set  rules  laid  down  that  others  can 
follow  Implicitly,  even  on  the  same  land 
year  after  year.  Intelligence  and  judg- 
ment of  the  nlghest  order  are  really  im- 
perative to  secure  the  ideal  result. 
Alas!  how  often  we  fail!  Even  those 
that  are  quoted  as  "authorities"  fail 
to  be  successful  at  times,  but  those 
failures  are  not  paraded  before  the 
public,  lest  they  deter  others  from  try- 
ing. Examples  or  object  lessons  are 
the  most  potent  factors  in  inducing  a 
change  in  the-  surroundings  of  the 
usually  unkempt  appearances  of  the 
average  home  grounds.  How  few  own 
them!  Make  improvement  the  fashion 
and  a  rapid  change  will  soon  be  appar- 
ent; enlist  the  attention  of  the  younger 
people,  even  of  the  small  children,  to 
the  improved  fruits,  flowers  and  veg- 
etables by  exhibitions  and  "talks"  (not 
lectures)  on  the  subjects,  with  a  distri- 
bution of  seeds  and  plants  in  the  spring 
(Arbor  Day,  for  instance).  Seedsmen 
send  out  free  samples  of  novelties; 
why  should  not  the  florists  send  each 
school  district  small  packets  of  the 
cheaper  flower  seed  to  create  an  inter- 
est in  floriculture  as  well  as  horticul- 
ture? Apply  the  government  seed  dis- 
tribution to  this  purpose  instead  of 
using  It  for  a  political  pull.  Surplus 
copies  of  the  hortlculutral  and  agricul- 
tural papers  could  be  used  with  good 
effect;  even  a  sample  copy  to  the 
teacher,  requesting  reading  before  the 
scholars  Instead  of  the  usual  request 
to  subscribe,  would  do  very  well.  One 
other  thing:  The  suppression  of  ar- 
ticles reflecting  upon  the  veracity  of 
writers  who  have  an  understanding  of 
the  capability  of  the  production  of  soils 
and  its  offsprings.— H.  SNYDER. 

Strawberry  Col.  Cheeuey. — Will  R. 
C.  P.  (page  459)  please  tell  us  where 
he  gets  his  Colonel  Cheeney  strawberry 
plants?  I  have  searched  the  catalogues 
for  them  in  vain.  Is  the  variety  ever 
called  the  Kentucky?— M.  J.  B.,  Mich. 


The  Pear  Leaf  Slug  Worm. 

The  worm  injuring  the  leaves  of 
quince  trees  sent  by  W.  E.  F.  is  known 
as  the  "pear  slug"  (Selandria  cerasi). 
It  feeds  on  apple,  pear  and  cherry,  as 
well  as  on  quince.  This  Insect  passes 
the  winter  in  the  ground  in  what  is 
called  the  pupa  or  resting  s^age.  It 
issues  from  the  ground  as  an  a4ult  in- 
sect during  the  months  of  May  and 
June.  In  the  adult  form  it  resembles  a 
fly  and  is  called  a  **saw-fly,"  but  it  Is 
more  closely  related  to  the  bees  than 
to  the  flies.  Soon  after  issuing  from 
the  ground  the  adult  fly  commences  to 
deposit  her  eggs  in  small  incisions 
which  she  makes  in  the  leaf  tissue  with 
her  ovipositor  or  saw.  The  eggs  hatch 
within  a  week  or  ten  days  after  being 
deposited.  The  worms  or  slugs,  as  they 
are  usually  called,  feed  for  about  two 
weeks,  when  they  enter  the  ground  and 
go  through  the  resting  stage.  Here 
they  remain  until  the  latter  part  of 
July,  at  which  time  they  issue  as  the 
second  brood  of  adults.  The  second  or 
last  brood  of  worms  passes  the  winter 
In  the  ground  In  the  resting  stage.  The 
worms  simply  eat  the  parenchyma  or 
green  portion  of  the  leaves.  This  causes 
the  burned  appearance  of  the  leaves. 
Trees  rarely  die  from  the  first  attack 
of  this  pest,  but  they  have  to  put  forth 
a  new  set  of  leaves  and  are  weakened 
as  a  result.  Continued  attacks  will  kill 
the  trees.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  to  which  Paris  green  or  Lon- 
don purple  is  added  at  the  rate  of  four 
ounces  to  every  barrel  of  the  mixture 
used,  is  the  most  thorough  and  prac- 
tical method  of  destroying  this  pest. 
Hellebore  or  "slug  shot"  blown  onto 
the  trees  In  powder  form  will  destroy 
many  of  the  worms. 


FRUITS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

J0TTIN05  PROM  OB8BRVATION. 

The  garden  rake  is  a  valuable  tool  to 
use  among  rasperry  plants.  We  are 
now  using  it  to  kill  the  fine  weeds  just 
appearing  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  a  "dust 
mulch."  It  is  a  pleasure  to  look  down 
between  the  rows  after  tne  garden  rake 
has  passed  among  them'  and  see  the 
smooth,  strictly  clean  and  even  surface, 
the  green  and  luxuriant  foliage  re- 
sponding to  the  extra  cultivation  given. 

During  the  growing  season  a  straw  or 
*dust"  mulch  should  be  left  between 
the  raspberry  rows;  the  latter  is  to  be 
preferred  if  kept  stirred  once  each  week 
during  the  drouthy  part  of  the  season. 

A  plantation  of  strawberries  here  has 
been  cultivated  seven  times  since  being 
set  last  spring.  The  strong,  heavy 
growth  ana  glossy  leaves  during  this 
dry  spell  prove  that  there  is  big  profit 
in  cultivating  often. 

A  sharp  hoe  for  keeping  the  red  rasp- 
berry suckers  cut  off. 
^  The  average  price  for  strawberries 
this  season  has  been  low,  but  the  large, 
showy  varieties  and  those  grown  in 
hills  have  brought  a  fair  price  in  the 
home  market,  but  many  growers  in 
Michigan  have  not  received  satisfac- 
tory returns  from  shipments,  especially 
to  large  cities. 

Happy  is  the  small  fruit-grower  who 
has  "worked  up"  a  good  home  market, 
and  by  strictly  fair  and  square  dealing 
holds  it. 

From  my  own  experience  as  regards 
strawberries,  my  home  house-to-house 
market  has  brought  in  the  best  results. 

C.  has  not  removed  the  old  canes 
from  his  black  raspberries.  What  a 
nuisance  in  the  way  of  cultivating  and 
hoeing  and  a  propagator  of  disease !  He 
tries  to  farm  and  grow  fruit  at  the  ; 
same  time,  and  doesn't  make  a  success  . 
of  either,  although  he  Is  an  industrious 
and  enterprising  man;  he  has  "too 
many  irons  in  the  fire." 

June  29;    strawberry-picking  is  now 
practically   over,    and    we   will    run    a , 
mowing  machine  over  the  patch,  let  all 
dry,  scatter  a  little  straw  on  the  thin- 
nest spots  and  burn. 

After  fruiting,  pull  up  the  pea  vines, 
work  up  the  ground  well,  level  off  with 
a  weeder  (or.  If  the  l^atch  is  small,  the 
garden  rake  can  be  used),  and  there  is 
a  good  plot  on  which  to  sow  late  tur- 
nips.   Sow  broadcast,  and  rake  in. 

Excellent  greens — the  beet  and  rad- 
ish leaves  cooked  with  a  small  piece  of 
salt  meat. 

A  lai^y  near  Jackson,  Mich.,  grew, 
picked,  "cured"  and  sold  thirty  dollars' 
worth  of  .the  large  English  broadleaf 
sage  from  not  more  than  a  half-dozen 
rows  each  about  10  to  12  rods  long.  The 
market  was  among  butchers  and  drug- 
gists. 

So  often  should  the  surface  be  worked 
over  among  onions  that  the  smallest 
weed  will  not  be  allowed  to  appear. 

Horticulturists  are  sowing  more  green 
peas  this  year  than  at  any  other  pre- 
vious time  to  plow  under. for  a  fertil- 
izer. Experiments  with  them  last  year 
are  proving  very  satisfactory  in  the 
extra  growth  of  small  fruit  plants 
where  they  were  plowed  under. 

B.  says  lime  (air  slacked)  is  a  good 
remedy  for  the  leaf  roller  on  spring-set 
strawberry  plants. 

The  articles  in  American  Gardening  on 
"Destructive  Insects  and  Methods  of 
Controlling  Them"  will  be  of  much 
value  to  the  amateur  who  wishes  to 
keep  his  fruits,  etc..  In  the  finest  shape. 

Tariff  or  no  tariff,  the  weeds  will  get 
ahead  of  us  unless  we  keep  them  down. 

June  29th ;  Parmer  raspberry  is  color- 
ing up  for  rlnenlng. 

Princess  strawberry  was  of  good  size 
this  season.  CHARLES  NASH. 


Bortlcaltaral  Book8.-^We  liave  facilities 
which  enable  ns  to  supply  any  horticulttuml 
book  published  in  this  country  er  Europe.    8en4 

* .  stamp  for  our  new  catalogue. 
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Preservation  of  Farm  Profits. 

Anything  that  will  save  labor  will 
save  money.  The  difference  between 
the  high  lift  necessary  to  load  a 
wagon  on  high  wheels  and  the  labor 
required  to  load  the  Low  Handy  Wagon 
represents  so  much  vital  force  and  phy- 
sical energy.  The  man  who  saves  that 
energy  and  force,  other  things  being 
equal,  will  live  longest.  Why  do  a  thing 
the  hardest  way  when  there  is  an  eas- 
ier and  quicker  way? 

The  cut  shown  herewith  represents  a 
modem  Low  Handy  Wagon,  which  is 
being  supplied  by  our  advertising  pa- 
trons, The  Electric  Wheel  Co.  of 
Quincy,  111.  These  people  manufacture 
the  wheels  themselves  and  are  supply- 
ing the  gear  at  cost  in  order  to  intro- 
duce the  wheels,  which  are  of  the  mod- 
em wide  tire  pattern,  with  sieC^S^ettd 
oval  steel  spokes.  The  Electric  Wheel 
Co.  also  make  wheels  that  will  fit  any 
wagon  you  may  have  on  hand,  or  any 
cultivators,  drills,  cuts,  etc. 


A  Plea  for  Garden  Roses/ 

(Omtinued  from  page  472.) 

Inseotf  and  DUeasei  « 

And  now  for  the  insects  and  dis- 
eases. These  could  be  dilated  upon  to 
a  wearying  length  and  then  all  that 
might,  could  or  should  be  said  would 
not  be  said,  so  I  will  be  as  brief  and 
concise  as  possible.  The  first  in  the 
animal  line  is  green  fiy.     This  is  one 


erated  by  exposure  to  chilling  winds, 
and  is  apparent  by  the  presence  of  a 
grayish  white  film  on  the  affected 
parts.  It  is  very  hard  to  effect  a  cure 
in  the  open  air,  where  the  conditions 
which  produced  it  are  beyond  control; 
but  it  can  be  held  in  check  by  dusting 
the  plants  with  flower  of  sulphur. 

Black  spot  is  a  parasitic  fungus 
which  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of 
round  or  irregularly-shaped  black  spots 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves. 
Generally  only  the  full-grown  leaves 
are  attacked  and  the  disease  gradually 
spreads  through  them,  destroying  the 
circulation  of  the  sap  and  causing  a 
premature  fall  of  the  foliage.  The  Moss 
Roses,  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  the  Hy- 
brid Tea  Roses  are  more  subject  to 
this  disease  than  are  the  Teas  or 
Monthly  class.  There  is  no  known  cer- 
tain remedy  for  it  Hip  to  th«  present 
time.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
pick  off  and  burn  all  affected  leaves  so 
as  to  prevent  its  spread,  as  it  is  quickly 
contagious.  It  is  usually  a  consequence 
of  an  injury  to  the  roots,  either  by  an 
excess  of  moisture  or  an  excess  of 
drought.  When  grown  out  of  doors  the 
danger  from  drought  may  be  remedied 
by  watering;  but  nothing  can  guard 
against  injury  from  dull,  wet  weather. 
Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  before 
the  leaves  unfurl  is  a  preventive. 
Rose  leaf  spot  is  usually  found  where 
there  is  poor  drainage  and  in  crowded 
corners,  or  when  the  plants  are  too 
thick.  Reverse  these  conditions  to  get 
rid  of  it  and  burn  diseased  parts. 


Pio.  X38.— Low  Hamdy  Wagon. 


of  the  most  common,  but  fo^unately 
the  most  easily  destroyed  of  any  in- 
sect that  attacks  the  Rose,  as  it  suc- 
cumbs to  tobacco  in  any  form;  the 
most  convenient  being  tobacco  dust, 
which  should  be  liberally  scattered  over 
the  plants,  and  be  sure  that  it  reaches 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  first  wet- 
ting the  foliage  so  that  the  dust  will 
adhere  to  it.  This  should  be  done  as 
soon  as  the  plants  start  to  grow,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  insects  from  gaining  a 
foothold,  in  which  case  it  is  very  diflfl- 
cult  to  get  rid  of  them. 

The  Rose  beetle.  Rose  chafer,  or  rose 
bug,  that  "pesky  critter"  which  eats  up 
the  young  buds  and  tender  leaves,  al- 
most defies  destruction.  He  is  invinci- 
ble, usually  because  of  his  numerical 
superiority,  but  hand-picking  and 
knocking  off  on  sheets  early  in  the 
morning,  also  a  liberal  use  of  the  pow- 
der bellows  and  pyrethrum  powder  will 
get  away  with  him;  ■.  Open  vials  of  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon  hung  among  the 
plants  is  an  efficacious  remedy;  but  I 
think  most  people  would  tolerate  the 
bugs  sooner  than  the  remedy. 

The  rose  leaf  hopper  is  another  an- 
noying pest.  Treat  him  to  whale  oil 
soap  or  kerosene  emulsion  and  treat 
the  rose  slug  to  the  latter  beverage 
also;  they  don't  like  it  and  it  doesn't 
like  them,  so  get  them  together  andJet 
them  fight  it  out  to  a  finish. 

The  root  gall-fly  Is  a  small  larva 
which  attacks  the  roots,  producing 
galls,  cau&lng  a  rapid  loss  of  vitality 
and  eventually  killing  the  plant  at- 
tacked. The  only  sure  remedy  is  to 
dig  the  plants  up  root  and  branch  and 
burn  them  when  found  to  be  badly  af- 
fected. • 

Mildew  is  a  species  of  fungus  gen- 

*Paper  read  hr  Mr.  P.  0*Hara,  at  the  Annandale 
^'SY.)  Rom  Show.  June  16. 1897. 


Rose  rust  is  another  form  of  fungoid 
disease,  which  can  be  checked  by  using 
tne  copper  fungicides.  Cleanliness,  pre- 
venting overcrowding  and  good  culti- 
vation are  the  best  safeguards,  how- 
ever, against  all. 

(To  b€  continugd.) 


Catalogues  Received. 

\Ruidtrt  mrt  rgquesttd  to  mention  AMBRICAlf 
OARDBillifo  wkon  writing  for  cataiognos  not§€ 
lure,  THkoy  are  sent  tree  to  our  reaaers  except 
when  otherwise  stated.^ 

B  H.  Krbi^oe  ft  Son,  Haarlem,  Holland.- 
WholeMle  Bulb  list  for  1897. 

Dam 'L  B.  Long.  BnlTalo,  N.  Y.— Priced  Cir- 
cular of  the  Wm.  Scott  Strain  of  Primulus. 

Plorbncb  Anthony,  Reading,  Pa.— Circular 
of  New  Single  White  Geranium,  *' La  Purite." 

SCHLEGEL    ft     POTTLER,     Boston,     Mass. — 

Special  Price  Liat  of  Bulbs  for  Import  Orders. 

Horace  Rimby,  Collegeville.  Pa.— Price  list 
of  Greenhouse,  Bedding  and  Vegetable  Plants. 

GOULD'S  Mfo.  Co.  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.— 
Special  circular  of  New  Double- Acting  Well 
Pumps. 

AUGUST  ROLKBR  ft  S0N8,  New  York.— 
Special  Offer  of  Bulbs  for  Late  Summer  and 
Fall  Delirerr. 

Jackson  ft .  Perkins  Co.,  Newark,  New 
York.— Price  list  of  Cumberland  black  cap 
raspberry,  new. 

Mrs.  Thkodosia  B.  Shepherd,  Ventura-by- 
the-Sea,  Cal.— List  of  Novelties  and  Specialties 
for  Pall  Delivery. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.— An- 
nouncement  of  Courses  in  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture for  1897-98. 

Peter  Henderson  ft  Co.,  New  York.— Mid- 
summer Catalogue  for  Summer  Planting. 
Strawberries,  vegetable  seeds,  etc. 

Ludwig  Moller,  Brturt,  Germany.-Cata, 
logue  of  German  garden  literature  containing  a 
list  of  over  a  thousand  horticultural  books, 
pamphlets,  etc. 


H.   H.  Berger  ft  Co.,  3M  Broadway,  Ntw 
York,  and  San   Praadseo,   Cal.  ~  Wholtttlt   ! 
Price  List  (Jap<ui  List)  of   Bulbs,  Flowerinc   I 
Roots,  Planu,  etc.  1 

B.  A.  Ormsby,  Melrose,  Mass.  —  PampUct  i 
relative  to  the  Ormsbv  Ventilating  STstea,   J 
contains  a  list  of  parties  who  are  utii^  and 
endorse  the  system.  : 

John  Laing  ft  Son,  Forest  Hill,  Loodoa-  ; 
SB.,  Bnff. -Descriptive  CataloEue  ef  Tuber, 
ous  BeRonias;  Special  Cataloffues  of  Calsdi. 
ums.  Dahlias,  Carnations,  Pinks  and  Caaaai, 
and  Beddinf  and  Border  Plants. 

Dan'l  B.  Long,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— CaUlofoe 
List  of  Long's  Floral  Photographs.  These  use* 
ful  adjuncts  to  the  retail  trade  are  meetisf 
with  considerable  favor :  the  large  assortmat 
to  choose  from  renders  tnis  list  very  valuable. 


A  Word  on  Draioage. 

There  is  very  little  land  in  this  cotm- 
try  that  may  not  be  materially  Im* 
proved  by  tile  draininer.  Much  laod 
that  is  naturally  wet  is  slow  to  dry  out 
In  the  spring.  Tile  it;  it  will  advance 
the  season  two  weeks  and  often  more 
than  that.  Land  is  improYed  by  the 
admission  of  air,  and  there  is  no  better 
way  of  admitting  it  than  by  the  under- 
drain,  which,  when  it  has  carried  off 
all  surplus  water,  carries  back  to  the 
earth  a  current  of  warm  air— idetl 
treatment  for  cold,  clammy  boUl 
Henry  F.  French,  in  his  admirable 
work  on  "Farm  Dralnafire,*'  says:  'The 
simplest,  cheapest  and  best  form  of 
drain-tile  is  the  cylinder,  or  merely  1 
tube,  round  outside,  and  with  a  round 
bore." 

Businetf  CanU. 

C.  D.  ZlMeman,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  HorticaltBHa 
Landscape  Oa  I  dener.  Plans  and  estimates  fonlAei 
Mention  American  Qartenlng  whan  yea  wrlta 


1  AND    DBVBLOPHENT,        .    . . 

^  aopertetendeaoe,  plants,  labor,  vtOM  sopeiMta 
work  as  wanted.  MO  orlclnal  deataaa  f or  leSteBii, 


gardens,  parks.  He,  ready  for  {napeedoa.  0» 
nunlcatloas  soUelted  from  tboae  who  leqokt  tli 
Talue  of  land  or  rpstdenee  dereloped  with  ancdol 
eooBomy.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P.  O.  Bos  IM. 
New  York  CftJ 


FOR  SALE. 


▲drertlsements  not  to  exceed  eighty  wordi  wfll 
be  Inserted  under  this  besdtng  at  two  cixn  ra 
WOKD  ^ach  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

The  address  will  be  charsed  aa  partofthsadtt, 
and  each  initial,  or  a  number,  counts  as  one  e«i 
No  cuu  or  display  type  allowed. 

QUUmosCH  BR08m  talka  aad  ptaats.  M» 

/I  LABS  at  wholesale,  rock  bottom  prices,  iw 
^  paint  tor  ffreenhouses.  The  Reed  Glass  A  PiM 
Co..  456W.  Broadway,  New  York 

TRANSPLANTED  CELERY  PLANTS.  sU  tk 
^  leading  kinds.  John  A.  Smothers  A  Son,  P.  0> 
Bojc  104,  Berwick,  Pa. 

TXT  ANT  to  ezchanire  Rood  Banach  and  Lomb  oiia*' 
''  scope  tor  horticultural  books.  Write  for  pti 
tloulars.    Sid  Yancey.  Covington,  Oa. 

r|0  YOU  WANT  the  best  flower  pots?  If  io,HS< 
^  address  to  The  W1ii]ldlnPoMeryOeL,7UWksitai 
St.,  Philadelphia.  Tliree  shIpplBg  polafei*  osa  «i> 
yoafreltfit. _ 

fiELERY  PLANTS,  strong  and  stocky,  ILODper 
^  1000,  19  00  per  10,000;  satlsractkm  and  n/e 
arrival  guaranteed;  special  low  express  ratct.  t» 
most  practical  and  complete  book  oa  celery  eoltsR. 
76c.    Peter  J.  Sohuur.  Kalamasoo,  Mich. 

rjELERY  PLANTS.  Traasplanted  only.  fW 
^  class,  leading  kinds.  Greatly  superior  to  im4; 
bed  plants.  Carefully  packed:  good  for  two  wvekr 
transit.  40c.  per  100,  ^00  per  1000.  R.  If .  WoOtt. 
Towanda,Pa. 

Situations  Wanted. 

Advertlsemento  wUl  be  Inserted  under  this  be^ 
ing  at  ON  K  CENT  PKR  woBD  each  insertion;  |M7u*^ 
In  advance.  The  address  to  be  counted  si  part  •( 
the  advertisement.  No  advertisement  Inserted  w 
less  than  fifteen  centa  per  insertion: 

CirUATION  as  gnrdener*s  assistant.  8cotcb-ABe^ 
■^  lean,  aae  21.  thoroughly  tomlllar  with  work  o( 
gentleman*s  place.  Assittant  Gardcacr,  caie 
American  Gardening. 


WANTED. 


A  oopy  of  8ayer*a  book  on  the  Dtbtit 
(BoatOD  1880).   Addreaa, 

Editor  AMBmoAH  Oabi>0I'<'* 
P.O.Box  law.  New  Tod- 


July  lo,  1897. 
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Questions  Answered. 

This  is  a  Bureau  of  Informatiotif  to  which 
fubscribers  can  apply  treely  for  advice  on 
any  and  all  subjects  in  the  field  of  horti- 
culture. 

In  order  to  lessen  labor,  and  that  the 
Editor  and  his  friends  may  understand 
each  other,  the  following  rules  must  be 
observed: 

Boles  for  Correspondents. 

Questions  must  be  concise,  plainly  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed 

INQUIRY   DEPARTMBNT,    AMERICAN   GARDEN- 
ING, P.  O.  Box  1697,  New  York  City. 

Letters  appertaining  to  subscriptions,  or 
other  business  matters,  should  be  directed 
separately ;  otherwise  delay  may  follow. 

The  name  and  sddress  of  the  sender  U  re- 
quired, in  addition  to  a  nom  de  plume.  Use  a 
separate  sheet  x>t  paper,  not  a  scrap,  for  each 
question.  Questions  will  be  attended  towtth* 
out  delay,  if  by  mistake  a  query  fails  to  be 
answered,  it  should  be  repeated. 

Specimens  of  plants  for  identification  muKt 
be  ample ;  mere  scraps  will  not  do,  and  no 
notice  can  be  taken  of  such. 

Questions  relating  to  insects  or  diseased 
plants  should  always  be  accompanied  by  speci- 
mens, packed  in  a  tin  box,  and  forwarded  at 
letter  postage.    Always  send  a  liberal  sample. 

Conditions  and  soils  vary  so  infinitely  that 
we  would  be  pleaaed  to  have  our  correspond- 
ents  describe  theirs. 

Correspondents  referring  to  articles  which 
have   appeared   in    American    Gardening 
should  mention  page  and  date  of  issue. 
•We  cannot  promise  to  comply  with  requests 
to  answer  by  mail.  ^ 

•%  HV  eamnot  undertake  to  r^piy  by  matt. 


Crioiaon  Rose  Bamber. 

I  have  a  fine  plant  in  full  blossom.  It 
has  made  three  very  strong  shoots. 
Should  I  cyt  off  the  old  wood  down  to 
the  ground  when  it  has  flowered  or 
leave  all  the  old  wood  till  next  year?— 
A  SUBSCRIBER. 

The  best  thing  to  do  with  the  Crim- 
son Rambler  is  to  allow  it  to  make  all 
the  growth  it  will  and  not  to  restrict 
it  in  any  way.  Later  on  the  stronger 
wood  can  be  tied  in,  and  if  so  wished 
early  next  spring  a  little  thinning  may 
be  done  if  the  growths  are  too  much 
crowded. 

Propagating  Clematis 

Kindly  tell  me  how  an  amateur  can 
best  propagate  the  different  varieties 
of  Clematis?— W.  L.  D. 

Amateur  cannot  do  better  than  fol- 
low the  professional  grower;  there  are 
four  ways  of  propagation  as  follows: 

Grafting. — One  of  the  oldest  methods 
of  propagating  clematis  is  by  grafting 
on  seedlings  of  Clematis  vitalba,  vlti- 
cella,  virglniana  and  fiammula.  In  one 
year  these  are  ready  for  working  upon. 
Parts  of  roots,  about  two  Inches  long, 
of  C.  viticella  and  C.  fiammula  can  also 
be  used.  Many  varieties  are  shy  grow- 
ers. These  are  cultivated  quicker  and 
are  the  better  for  it,  when  root  graft- 
ing is  adopted.  This  is  a  very  simple 
operation  when  done  in  heat.  Any 
strong  growing  kind  answers  the  pur- 
pose, but  the  four  mentioned  are  es- 
pecially well  adapted.  A  quick  method 
is  to  have  a  sunken  bench  or  case,  with 
a  good  bottom  heat,  yet  free  from  the 
hot  pipes.  The  root  stocks  can  be 
placed  quite  thickly  together,  and  need 
not  be  planted.  Insert  the  cion  of  the 
kind  required  into  the  fleshy  part,  or 
what  should  be  the  base  of  stem  or 
above  ground  growth;  even  smaller 
parts  of  healthy  roots  will  do.  All  that 
has  to  be  done  is  to  lightly  whip  the 
two  parts  together  with  matting  or 
raffia;  no  wax  or  similar  material  is 
necessary,  unless,  by  preference,  a  lit- 
tle moss  be  used  afterwards.  But  when 
all  the  roots  are  so  served  and  placed 
closely  together,  they  must  all  be  cov- 
ered with  moss,  this  taking  the  place  of 
SOIL  Keep  moderately  moist  and  grive 
a  bottom  heat  of  70  degrees  and  top 
heat  of  6$  -to  76  degrees.  Pot  up  when 
the  graft  begins  to  grow.  This  work 
cian  be  going  on  all  winter. 

Cuttings. — Bring  one  or  two-year-old 
stock  plants  Into  a  gfeenhouse  in  the 
fall,  and  begin  by  giving  a  temperature 


DAVIS 
FAHR] 

AJrOHOE 


ailUCBLTT 

Ptttobuvh. 


FUtsbiirgli. 


AXLAHnO 
BSADLIT 
BB90XLTH 
J2WITT 


}cadei«» 


Cd£ZBS 

imsouBX 


JOBHT. 
XCOBIIT 


BOO 

PhiUdalfthla. 


THESE  brands  of  White  Lead 
(see  list)  are  not  made  by 
any  patent  or  quick  process,  but 
by  the  ^^  old  Dutch "  process  of 
slow  corrosion.  They  are  the 
best ;  are  the  standard,  and  have 
been  for  years.  Protect  your  in- 
terests by  making  sure  the  brand 
is  right. 


XioafanriDa. 


By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pore  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 

•    *.  r 

also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 
intending  to  paint. 


r^  Ir  1^  1^   oii,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.     Pamphlet  giving 
*V*^*^   valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free ; 


National  Lead  Co,,  i  Broadway^  New  York. 

Mention  Ajnericsn  Qardenlng  wheo  you  wrlt«. 

STkNDkRD  FLOWER  ?V\%^ls^^^^& 

■Mrfwit  dialaac*.    A  VaU  Ub*  •#  Balk  P«— 


THK  WHILLDIN  POTTKHY  CO.,  T13-719  WHARTON  ST.    PHILADKLPHIA. 

BRAVOH    WA«B«OU»B»i    \    j,okiS  Awnne  and  PtartoaStrMt,  LONG  MLASD  OWT,  ».  T 

MantloB  AiBari«»a  Oarttnlmt  irtan  yog  wrlta. 

Bay  Trees, 
Hardy  Palms, 

/T    C\    NRW   TRIS  AND  EVERYTHING 

^A.^  ^^  nun  inio.  por  decorating 

tlEIRECNT  i  SOM,     -     409  Fifth  Avmnw,  Ntw  York. 

Meodoa  AnMrtQHi  0«rdMklBt  wIim  ?o«  wrlt« 


MEW  IRIS. 


tflflfl    ir^in^f^l^l/     An  illustrated  monthly  for  the  ad- 
M I  Iff    Vl%  lll%9'%iy#  vancement  of  Art  out  of  doors.  Prac- 


park 


tical  articles  of  permanent  valu^  by 


competent  authorities  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to  CommlssloiierSt  T]rj»- 
tees  and  SuperintendenU  of  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  and  those  interested  m  Tree 
Planting  and  Town  and  Village  Improvements.  Plans  of  Parks  or  Cemetene^ 
and  their  architectural  and  landscape  features,  illustrated  every  month.  Subscnp- 
tion  tliX)  a  year.     R.  J.  HAIOHT.  Publisher,  334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

Wwtlfw  Amwteaa  OTdealwr  when  too  writs. 

une-Horse  Farm  wagon  HorseoiDeneeds. 

The  **PIQUA''  is  the  Best. 

Hollow  Steel  Axle, 
Double  Box,  Spring 
Seat,  Easy  Riding 
and  Light  Running, 
and  needs  only  ONE 
Horse  to  Pull  It.   .  . 

Made  In  Two  Slies, 
1200  Pounds  and  . 
2000  Pounds  .  . 
Capacity.      .     .     . 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES,  ^i^^ 

SpedaHy  Adaptad  for  oso  on  a  Small  Farm,  In  the  Oardan,  or  a^out  a  Country  Place. 

PIQUA  WAGON  CO.,  '"*'".t..o. 

MenUon  Amerlcoa  Oardonlns  «^sn  yoa  writs. 
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of  50  to  55  degrees,  in  January  and 
February  60  to  65  degrees.  The  young 
shoots  should  be  cut  in  March  and 
given  good  shade  for  the  first  eight 
days.  Further  treatment  should  be 
similar  to  that  given  roses.  In  three 
weeks  the  cuttings  will  be  rooted.  They 
should  then  be  planted  In  pots»  not  too 
large — ^about  2  to  2^  inches — and  slowly 
inured  to  air. 

Layers.— These  are  treated  like  layers 
of  wistaria.  Every  twelve  inches  make 
a  small  cut  to  help  make  roots,  and 
with  small  hooks  tighten  the  layers  in 
the  ground.  A  five-foot  shoot  should 
make  about  three  to  four  layers.  This 
work  can  be  undertaken  when  the  first 
wood  from  outside  is  ripe  in  July  or 
August.  In  October  cut  the  layers  in 
parts  and  plant  in  pots  or  frames  over 
winter. 

Seeds. — The  seed  will  ripen  in  fall.  It 
should  be  gathered  over  winter  and 
mixed  with  sandy  earth,  and  kept  in  a 
house  or  frame  until  life  is  seen,  and 
then  sown.  Only  persons  who  have  the 
knowledge  and  time  should  raise  seed- 
lings. 

Experiment  Station  Bulletins. 

Please  tell  me  how  I  can  obtain  bulle- 
tins of  the  different  experiment  sta- 
tions? I  often  see  the  mention  of  one 
that  I  would  like  to  have,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  to  obtain  It.— M.  F.  JAG- 
GER. 

The  bulletins  of  your  own  State  sta- 
tion can  always  be  had  for  the  asking. 
If  you  send  In  an  application  to  the 
director  he  will  see  that  your  name  Is 
put  upon  the  list  to  receive  gratis  the 
various  bulletins  as  they  are  issued. 
As  a  resident  of  the  State  and  being  in- 
terested in  horticulture,  you  are  en- 
titled to  have  them  sent.  As  regards 
the  bulletins  of  the  stations  of  other 
States,  you  have  no  claim  upon  them, 
but  a  polite  request  to  the  director  of 
the  station  concerned  will  always  brin^ 
the  desired  result  If  suflflclent  copies  be 
on  hand  after  the  State  demands  have 
been  supplied. 

Oreeuhoase  Heating  With  Water. 

Inclose  a  rough  drawing  of  a  ground 
plan  of  greenhouse  to*  be.  JxuUi  this 
summer.  The  west  house  is  a  rose 
house,  38x22^  feet;  a  partition  cuts  off 
five  feet  from  the  main  house  on  the 
north  side;  temperature  In  both  main 
and  small  house  is  to  be  the  same.  The 
centre  house  is  a  palm  house,  25^x25^. 


This  house  must  be  kept  the  warmest. 
The  east  house  is  a  carnation  house, 
38x22^  feet,  with  a  partition  as  in  rose 
or  west  house.  We  have  two  boilers 
that  will  be  placed  under  •  the  palm 
house  near  the  west  wall  of  rose  house 
and  about  in  the  centre,  south  and 
north,  and  the  chimney  is  near  the 
east  end  of  the  rose  house.  We  have 
from  the  old  greenhouse  some  pipes  (^ 
Inch),  which  we  wish  to  use  for  the  new 
houses,  as  well  as  the  two  hot -water 
boilers. 

(1)  How  would  you  place  the  pipes 
to  gfive  the  best  satisfaction? 

(2)  Can  I  run  the  pipes  In  such  a  way 
as  to  regulate  temperature  with  valves 
In  each  house?  or  could  I.  if  I  should 
want  no,  or  very  little,  heat.  In  one 
house,  have  such  valves  as  to  regulate 
the  hot  water  In  the  pipes,  and  where 
would  you  place  the  valves  to  shut  off 
In  the  one  house  if  I  should  want  less 
heat,  and  turn  on  to  the  other  if  I 
should  want  more  heat  there? — IN- 
QUIRER. 

The  best  arrangements  to  be  adopted 
are:  (1)  For  the  carnation  house  use 
five  four-inch  pipes,  arranged  in  two 
coils,  one  flow  and  one  return  being 
along  the  north  side  and  one  flow  and 
two  returns  on  the  south.  In  the  nar- 
row room  along  the  north  side  of  this 
house  run  two  pipes,  of  which  one  Is  a 
flow  and  the  other  a  return.  In  the 
rose  house  arrange  the  pipes  in  the 
same  way,  except  that  there  should  be 
six  in  the  rose  house  (or  seven,  unless 
the  smoke  flue,  which,  according  to  the 
plan,  must  pass  through  it,  will  furnish 
some  heat),  and  three  in  the  narrow 
propagating  house.  To  carry  the  water 
to  and  from  these  houses  single  four- 
inch  flows  and  returns  will  answer.  No 
data  is  furnished  as  to  the  height  of 
the  palmL  house  or  the  amount  of  glass 
in  the  side  walls,  so  that  I  cannot  give 
a  deflnite  answer;  but  it  will  be  safe  to 
reckon  a  foot  of  pipe  for  every  two  and 
one-half  feet  in  the  glass  area.  As  the 
pipes  to  the  rose  and  carnation  houses 
must  pass  through  this  house  they 
should  be  considettll.  ' 

(2)  It  will  be  very  easy  to  regulate 
the  *heat  In  thfe  different  houses  or  to 
shut  it  off  altogether  b7  placing  a  valv^ 
on  each  flow  pipe  that  carries  the  water 
to  the  different  houses  if  these  pipes 
run  up  hill;  or  on  the  returns  If  the 
circulation  Is  down  hill  throughout.— 
L.  R.  TAFT. 


ChryiantheniainB  Flow^ertng  Kow. 

I  had  a  lot  of  Chrysanthemums 
blooming  a  while  ago.  Do  you  think 
it  pays  to  have  such  early  flowers— two 
crops?— J.  LiOEHRS. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums to  flower  from  old  stools  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  months. 
Some  varieties  are  especially  prone  to 
do  this,  Mrs.  Charles  I>avis,  for  ex- 
ample; but  the  blooms  are  worthless 
from  the  fact  that  they  appear  at  a 
time  when  there  is  so  much  else,  and 
further,  It  prevents  the  getting  of  good, 
healthy  free  stock,  so  that  the  so-called 
gain  of  the  two  crops  would  be  an  ac- 
tual loss  when  the  quality  of  the  fall 
or  seasonable  flowers  is  considered. 

Bads  on  Chrysanthemuma. 

I  have  some  hardy  chrysanthemums 
which  are  showing  buds.  Will  it  be 
necessary  to  pinch  them  off  in  order  to 
have  fall  flowers?— R.  C.  S. 

Do  not  pinch  away  the  flower  buds 
now  in  sight;  they  will  not  develop  un- 
til September  or  October. 

Bed  Spider  on  Boees. 

How  can  I  destroy  red  spider  on 
roses?  Is  nicotine  harmless  on  rosea, 
If  syringed  on  to  destroy  green  fly?-J. 
T.,  Brooklyn. 

Syringe  heavily  and  often  until  the 
spider  is  cleared  off.  Water  is  the  pet 
aversion  of  red  spider.  Nicotine  is  too 
expensive  and  dangerous  to  use  in  a 
crude  state  by  syringing,  neither  Is  it 
so  effective  as  when  vaporised.  With- 
out the  means  of  making  it  give  off 
vapor  it  would  be  better  to  use  stems 
or  tobacco  dust. 

Propagating  Wlst«rla. 

(To  D.  W.  S.)— Bring  down  a  young 
branch  and  "layer"  it;  secure  it  to  the 
earth  by  means  of  a  peg  and  cover  the 
part  with  soil.  Or  take  some  half- 
ripened  points  and  dibble  them  In  sand 
in  a  cool  spot  and  keep  moist. 

Hare's-Foot  Fern. 

(To  D.  W.  S.)— Almost  any  one  of  onr 
regular  advertisers  of  plants  could  sup- 
ply this  plant. 

LAte  Canllflower  Sowing. 

(To  J.  L..)— You  will  find  the  neces- 
sary information  by  referring  to  page 
471  of  last  issue. 


M  YMRD 


Copyrlslil>  ISW,  bjr  a  I>.  Grv.  S**  Tcrt- 

The  illustration  but  faintly  represents  the  beauty  of  this  celebrated  painting  by  the  well-known  artist,  Mr.  Newton  A* 
Wells.  The  grouping  and  coloring  has  been  performed  with  exquisite  taste,  and  the  reproduction  we  offer  is  worthy  a  fr»m«. 
and  a  position  on  the  wall  of  any  one's  room.  This  sketch,  in  eleven  colors,  is  36  inches  long  and  ten  inches  wide,  on  heavy 
drawing  paper,  and  sells  in  the  art  stores  of  New  York  for  fifty  cents.  We  will  send  ••  A  Yard  of  Roses."  securely  packed  In  » 
tube  to  prevent  injury,  postpaid^  as  follows : 

To  all  renewing  their  subscription  and  adding  five  cents  to  pay  postage  and  packlnfi;. 

To  all  sending  us  $1 ,00  for  their  own  renewal  subscription  and  75  cents  for  the  subscription 
of  a  friend,  we  will  send  "^A^Yard  of  Roses"  freehand  postpaid,  as  a  premium  to  both  addresses. 

AMERICAN    GARDENING,    P.  O.    Box    1697,    New   York. 
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For  Present  Sowing,  I 

TURNIP  SEED.    We  have  all  the 
best  varieties. 

t  CUCUMBER  $EED  FOR  PICKLES. 
4        Our  STOCKS  are  the  Finest. 
%      The  first  Consignment  of  our 
^  SURE    CROP,    Mushroom    Spawn, 

f        Just  arrived. 

I  Quality  I  BETTER!!  than  ever!!! 

T  Dewriptlve  Catekvan  Fr«e,  bj  miOL 

I  WEEBEB  a  DON.  «^  gJJSST  "*»  ♦ 

X       114  ChamberiSt.,  NEW  YORK.       Z 

MMitlon  American  Oardenins  when  yon  write. 

Crimson  Clover  Seed, 

DERBY'S  GROWS.  Pedlgf  ee  dates  back  to  1887. 
Crop  of  1887  for  Sale.   Address 

SAM  H.  DERBY,  Woodside,  Del. 

Mention  Amerloan  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

Naw  Crop  1897  Crimson  Ciovor. 

RE^DY  NOW.    Sample  for  2c.  sUmp     My  own 
■rewlBff.  E,  G.  PACKARD,  Dover,  DeL 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

cr^^SU^^I^oti  For  Sale. 

Aadress  P.  O.  B«x  666,    ALB  ANT,  9.  T. 

BsTlnc  dispoMd  of  Myeral  of  my  greenlioasea  and  the 
TMMlBder  being  over  crowded,  1  have  decided  to  offo' 
for  Mue  the  ezcees,  oonsisttng  of  tbe  firreater  portion  and 
the  ehoioeit  specimens  of  my  collection  for  the  past  M 
TMn  either  ilnffly  or  In  onantltles.  They  are  all  weU 
MUbUsbcd,  in  One  condition,  and  many  cannot  be  ob* 


la  anr  other  oollectioa  in  America. 
A  prtakted  list  sent  on  application.  Sales  madeat  reason- 
sole  prices. 

g»    CORIHIIIIO. 
Moitlon  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


EsfaUished  44  Yean. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 


nlsslOD  Dealers 


lei  limy  St.,  NEW  rOBK. 

Fruits,  Poultry,  Game,  EggB, 
fte.,  fte. 

MA  KWD8  OF  PRODUCE  TAKEN  ON  COMMISSION 

NOT  HOUSE  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 
lUwtloB  Amerioan  Qardenlng  when  yon  write. 

Hto$nOii.littoStradilii. 


TIE  WIEELEB  BIBKLE  SADDLE. 

Erary  rider  who  haa  given  the  WHEELER 

REFORM  a  trial  prefers  it  to  all  other 

saddles.     Endorsed  by  physicians. 

Especially   recommended    for 

ladies. 

We  wUl  send  a  Wheeler  Bicycle  Saddle 
M  a  Preminuk  for  Three  New  Sabscrlptiona 
•t  OIXK)  eaeh.   Pnrohaeer  pays  express* 

UEiiMN  uBDEllH.^^•;r  iew  roil 


PRIVATE    QARDBNERS. 

Appointments  and  Doings. 

Gardenen  and  otbera  knowing  ot  recent 
appointments  and  movinga  are  requested  to 
forward  particulars  ot  tbe  same  tor  publica- 
tion in  this  column.    No  cbarge  is  made. 


Thomas  Hunt  died  suddenly  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  on  June  27.  He 
formerly  lived  In  Norwich,  Conn.,  and 
was  for  many  years  gardener  for  the 
late  Lorenzo  Blackstone. 

J.  E.  Lager,  the  Orchid  collector  (of 
Iiager  &  Hurrell)  has  returned  from  his 
extended  trip  in  the  Orchid  regions  of 
Central  America ;  he  arrived  on  July  2. 


Hartford,  Conn. 

On  June  16  the  annual  rose  show  of 
the  Connecticut  Horticultural  Society 
was  held.  Roses  and  strawberries  were 
the  features  and  some  excellent  veget- 
ables were  staged. 

Among  the  chief  prize-winners  were: 
Roses— Mrs.  J.  R.  R.  Moore  and  Gustav 
Minge.  Strawberries— Gustav  Minge, 
W.  B.  May  and  R.  Patchet.  Other  win- 
ners were  A.  Williams,  B.  Brown,  Mrs. 
G.  W.  Moore,  C.  P.  Lincoln,  Major  Case 
and  N.  F.  Peck. 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  held  Satur- 
day, June  26,  brought  out  a  show  of 
roses  that  rivalled  the  annual  rose  ex- 
hibition of  the  week  previous.  Displays 
of  roses  were  made  by  Joseph  S.  Fay, 
"W,  N.  Craig,  James  Comley,  J.  Eaton, 
Jr.,  Kenneth  Finlayson  and  Mrs.  E. 
M.  Gill,  Messrs.  Fay  and  Finlayson  se- 
curing the  prizes.  The  exhibits  of  del- 
phiniums were  very  good;  John  L.  Gar- 
dener being  first,  Kenneth  Finlayson 
second.  N.  T.  Kidder  was  first  for  dis- 
play of  herbaceous  plants,  J.  W.  Man- 
ning, second;  Rea  Bros.,  third.  For 
vases  of  flowers,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill  was 
first,  Hattie  B.  Winter,  second.  E.  S. 
Converse  received  a  gratuity  for  six 
plants  of  Begonia  erecta  multlflora. 


Lenox,  Mass. 

The  horticultural  society  held  its  reg- 
ular meeting  on  Saturday,  July  3,  some 
thirty  members  being  present.  This 
was  the  night  set  apart  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  roses,  vegetables,  strawberries, 
etc.,  and  the  result  was  a  grand  dis- 
play. All  the  available  space  was  taken 
up  by  the  exhibits;  and,  indeed,  some 
few  flowers  were  not  staged  for  lack 
of  room. 

The  Judges,  Mr.  J.  White  and  Mr.  T. 
Connors,  of  Pittsfleld,  recommended  the 
following  awards:  For  roses — First 
premium  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Huss;  second  to 
Mr.  G.  H.  Thompson;  third  to  Mr.  F. 
H.  Butler.  For  sweet  peas— First  pre- 
mium to  Mr.  R.  A.  Schmidt;  second, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Russell.  For  sweet  Williams 
—First  premium  to  Mr.  F.  Butler;  sec- 
ond to  Mr.  E.  J.  Norman. 

Certiflcates  of  merit  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  J.  F.  Huss  for  a  fine  exhibit  of 
Campanula  persicifolia  and  to  Mr.  E. 
J.  Norman  for  some  extra  fine  Sharp - 
less  strawberries. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Russell  had  two  flne 
benches  of  Black  Hamburgh  grapes 
(diploma).  Honorable  mention  was 
made  of  Mr.  Schmidt's  display  of  Glox- 
inias and  Begonias;  also  for  cherries 
and  Coreopsis  display  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Norman. 

Vegetables  were  not  a  large  exhibit, 
but  the  quality  compensated  for  the 
lack  of  quantity.  Mr.  G.  H.  Thompson 
was  flrst  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Butler  second. 
The  latter  had  some  excellent  potatoes. 

Mr.  James  Paul  was  the  essayist  of 
the  evening,  his  subject  being  the  cul- 
tivation of  grapes  under  glass,  which 
he  handled  in  a  very  capable  manner. 

A  Gardeners'  Excursion. 

On  Wednesday,  June  80,  a  party  of 
gardeners  visited  the  100  acres  of  nur- 
sery and  seed  grounds  of  J.  L.  Childs, 


at  Floral  Park,  N.  Y.  The  day  proved 
to  be  an  admirable  one  for  such  a  visit 
and  the  fields  of  Japanese  Iris  (which 
formed  the  chief  centre  of  attraction), 
were  Just  at  their  best.  To  many,  if 
not  all,  of  the  visitors,  it  was  a  revela- 
tion that  a  popularly  supposed  sub- 
aquatic  plant,  one  for  which  usually 
elaborate  provision  is  made  as  regards 
water  supply,  should  here  be  flourish- 
ing on  the  sun-burnt,  unwatered  flats 
of  Long  Island.  True,  the  surface  is 
not  so  very  many  feet  above  water,  yet 
the  fact  is  amply  proved  that  this  Iris, 
like  the  Gladiolus  (of  which  acre  upon 
acre  was  seen),  can  be  grown  to  per- 
fection in  the  open  under  ordinary  fleld 
culture,  weeds  being  kept  under  by 
means  of  horse  cultivator. 

A  few  of  the  best  Irises  seen  were: 
Gold-Bound,  white,  early;  Mahogany 
purple,  late  (it  was  Just  coming  into 
flower);  Victor,  pale  blue,  closely  lined 
on  white,  medium;  Pyramid,  mauve 
purple,  very  charming  effect;  Blue  Jay, 
pale  blue  and  white,  late;  Prince  Ca- 
mille  de  Rohan,  deep  purple  blue,  the 
best  of  the  darks  seen;  Eugenie  Is  an 
exquisite  flower,  white,  flushed  lightly 
with  pale  mauve  on  the  flags,  standard 
of  white,  with  deep  mauve  plcot6e 
edge;  Exquisite  is  blue-grey,  mottled 
effect,  with  standard  of  purple;  Sou- 
venir is  mauve  and  grows  only  mod- 
erately high. 

But  enough  of  Irises,  though  they 
cover  acres.  A  host  of  hardy  herb- 
aceous plants  was  inspected,  including 
a  choice  collection  of  lilies  of  the  best 
forms,  a  representative  planting  of  or- 
namental flowering  shrubs,  and  a  large 
patch  of  the  Wlneberry,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly a  handsome  shrub,  and  de- 
serves a  place  as  such,  even  though 
the  fruit  be  not  greatly  valued.  Near- 
by was  the  Souchfi  white  raspberry— of 
the  foreign  type— very  brisk  and  sweet. 

Mr.  Miller,  the  superintendent,  con- 
ducted the  party  through  the  green- 
houses, etc.,  and  over  the  miscellaneous 
collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  which 
cannot  be  listed  here. 

Rudbeckla  Golden  Glow  was  seen  in 
quantity;  It  is  claimed  to  be  a  spon- 
taneous double  form  found  in  Illinois 
and  known  locally  as  Wild  Dahlia. 

Among  those  present  were  J.  Hollo- 
way,  W.  Anderson  and  G.  B.  Wlnslade, 
New  York;  A.  Welsing,  L.  G.  Forbes, 
A.  Herrington,  P.  Reilly,  J.  Withers, 
Dr.  F,  M.  Hexamer  and  L.  Barron. 


Concerning  Carnations. 

Will  some  of  the  many  gardeners 
who  read  American  Gardening  be  kind 
enough  to  supply  a  brother  gardener 
with  a  list  of  the  most  profitable  car- 
nations to  grow  in  a  private  estab- 
lishment, having  no  regard  to  commer- 
cial purposes?  Such  a  list  coming  from 
experienced  men  will  at  the  same  time 
assist  a  great  many  others  as  well  as 
the  enquirer. 


Rational    Foreetry    'Wsmted.— It    Is 

evident  that  our  virgin  coniferous  sup- 
plies of  timber  must  share  the  same 
fate  which  the  buffalo  has  experienced, 
unless  a  practical  application  of  ra- 
tional forestry  methods  and  a  more 
economical  use  of  supplies  is  inaugu- 
rated. Since  coniferous  wood  repre- 
sents two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  our 
entire  lumber  wood  consumption,  and 
its  reproduction  requires  more  care  and 
longer  time  than  that  of  hard  woods, 
the  urgency  of  changing  methods  in  its 
use  and  treatment  will  be  apparent- 
American  Cultivator. 

Sunflower  Oil.— Dr.  Wiley,  the  chem- 
ist of  the  Agricultural  Department  In 
Washington,  says  that  in  his  opinion 
the  coming  salad  oil  will  be  made  of 
sunflower  seed.  It  is  a  perfect  substi- 
tute for  olive  oil,  and  will  be  so  cheap 
that  It  may  be  used  on  the  poof  man's 
table.  His  remark,  says  the  American 
Cultivator,  was  probably  meant  to  en- 
courage farmers  In  raising  sunflower 
seed,  but  It  is  likely  to  work  the  other 
way.  Farmers  prefer  to  raise  some- 
thing that  will  be  dear  and  not  cheap. 
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POPULAR   N0TB8    FOR    THB  SUCCESSFUL 
AJIATBUK. 

Jubilee  Carnation. 

Young:  plants  of  this,  as  received 
from  the  dealer,  show  heavier  foliage, 
and  apparently  better  thrift  than  any 
others  yet  tried.  The  blossom,  as  shown 
In  the  exhibitions,  seems  almost  without 
fault,  and  is  of  a  remarkably  glowing 
color.  Eastern  growers,  however,  shrug 
their  shoulders  a  trifle  over  It,  intimat- 
ing that  for  market  purposes  it  isn't 
equal  to  Scott.  But  what  red  carnation 
is?  Why  need  everything  be  considered 
below  the  mark  because  not  equal  to 
Scott?  Is  any  other  oarnation  of  any 
color  as  yet  known  equal  to  this  mar- 
velous money-maker?  Let  amateurs  try 
Jubilee,  notwithstanding  the  shrugs, 
some  of  which  may  be  a  trifle  envious 
after  all.  Its  wonderful  color  is  a 
strong  enough  point,  even  had  it  not 
many  other  good  ones. 

Buying  Orcblds  in  Summer. 

Our  own  experience  has  all  been 
in  the  direction  of  this,  common  sense 
and  actual  trial  both  pronouncing  it 
good.  Last  week  the  question  as  to  the 
best  season  was  put  to  a  large  dealer 
and  grower,  than  whom  none  knows 
orchids  better.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "buy 
them  in  the  summer  and  turn  them  out 
under  the  apple  trees;  you  cannot  do 
better,  for  here  they  get  the  abundance 
of  fresh  air  and  moisture  which  they 
crave,  and  the  partial  shade  which  sat- 
isfies most  of  them.  Try  Cypripedlum 
Lawrenceanum.  It  is  a  flne  thing  and 
very  easy  to  grow.  C.  Sedenl  Is  also 
flne,  and  the  colors  are  bright  for  a 
Cyi>rlpedlum,  being  mainly  white  and 
rose-pink.  It  Is  a  strong  grower  and 
good  every  way.  C.  Domlnlanum  is 
another  good  one.  In  yellow,  rose  and 
green.  There  are  three  to  five  flowers 
on  a  stem,  and  the  odd  petals  are  about 
eight  Inches  long.  It  attracts  attention. 
These  things  aren't  so  dlfllcult  as  peo- 
ple think.  If  you  can  grow  a  palm  well 
you  can  succeed  with  these." 

Bouquets  for  Window  and  Porob* 

If  the  window  garden  proper  Is  not 
prodigal  with  flowers,  its  effect  from 
the  street  may  be  very  much  enhanced 
by  the;q,ddltlon  of  one  or  two  bouquets, 
either  In  Jardiniere  or  vase.  The  big 
Jardiniere,  fllled  with  cut  flowers,  is  a 
little  foreign  to  the  average  person's 
idea  of  a  bouquet,  but  It  is  certainly  "a 
bunch  of  flowers,"  and  It  has  come  to 
stay.  On  the  piazza,  near  the  head  of 
the  steps',  it  Is  especially  effective.  And 
if  one  is  within  reach  of  the  country  it 
may  be  kept  fllled  from  season  to  sea- 
son with  weeds  so  beautiful  as  to  call 
forth  never-ending  admiration.  Within 
the  house,  too,  the  rooms  may  always 
be  made  pleasanter  and  more  beautiful 
by  some  such  addition,  on  floor  or  man- 
tel, or  delightfully  disposed  of  among 
the  plants  in  the  bay. 

Newer  Abutilons. 

The  beautiful  pink  Abutllon,  In- 
fanta Eulalle,  was  but  the  forerunner 
of  a  type  of  short-Jointed,  sturdy  and 
free-blooming  pot  Abutllons.  The  de- 
lightful pink  of  Infanta  Eulalle  has 
been  supplemented  by  a  canary  yellow 
and  a  blackish  crimson.  The  yellow  is 
named  after  President  McKlnley.  The 
dark  crimson  sort  is  known  as  African, 
which  seems  to  be  a  favorite  Prenchy 
style  of  expressing  the  fact  that  the 
flower  it  names  is  very  dark-colored 
indeed. 

Close  Quarters  for  Fowls. 

The  question  as  to  how  many 
fowls  can  be  kept  in  a  certain  space  is 
one  that  has  continued  to  recur  ever 
since  poultry  keeping  became  Import- 
ant and  a  matter  of  study.  The  gen- 
eral afllrmation  among  experts  is  that 
25  fowls  will  do  better  than  50  in  the 
same  space;  15  will  do  better  than  25; 
10  better  than  15,  and  so  on,  perhaps 
to  inflnity.    The  fact  as  It  stands  is  not 


disputed,  but  another  question  hinges 
upon  the  flrst;  namely,  how  small  may 
be  the  flocks  housed,  without  increas- 
ing too  much  the  Interest  on  invest- 
ment, cost  of  labor  and  so  on?  Per- 
haps the  best-known  raiser  of  utility 
poultry  in  the  East  places  the  profitable 
number  at  50,  which  is  at  least  double 
what  most  writers  advocate.  Twelve  to 
fifteen  seems  to  be  the  right  number,  on 
paper,  but  we  believe  the  man  who 
makes  a  business  of  poultry  keeping 
usually  finds  25  suit  all  circumstances 
better,  though  the  average  number  of 
eggs  may  not  be  so  high. 

Egg  Markets. 

On  many  moderate-sized  places 
the  eggs  for  hatching  take  much  of  the 
surplus,  during  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  cheap  season.  But  Just  after  the 
hatching  the  surplusage  becomes 
marked,  while  the  price  is  still  at  the 
lowest,  and  likely  to  remain  there  for 
some  weeks.  It  is  then  that  the  sub- 
urban or  country  dweller  becomes  dis- 
gusted with  grocery  prices  and  looks 
for  a  new  outlet  for  his  products.  With 
all  due  respect  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, it  must  be  said  that  this  is  not 
a  favorable  time  to  look  for  markets. 
For  one  thing,  grocery  eggs  change 
hands  more  quickly  then  and  are  at 
their  best.  Customers  are  not  so  irri- 
tated by  poor  eggs,  and  so  eager  to  find 
places  to  buy  at  first  hand.  One  can- 
not make  yearly  contracts  for  these 
surplus  eggs  because  the  surplusage  is 
a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  only.  This  is 
the  season  of  the  year  to  encourage  the 
"home  market."  Better  make  the  heav- 
iest table  drafts  upon  eggs  now.  Let 
there  be  plenty  of  custards  and  pud- 
dings. Let  the  hotoe  consumers  get 
their  fill,  so  that  the  draft  on  the  high- 
priced  eggn  later  may  be  less.  Thus 
one  may  snap  one's  fingers  at  the 
grocer  and  his  8  or  10  or  15  cents ,  a 
dozen,  and  that  "in  trade!" 

Why  Do  the  Chicks  Die? 

For  three  months  past  this  ques- 
tion has  sprinkled  thickly  the  query 
pages  of  farm  Journals  and  poultry  pa- 
pers. One  harassed  editor  declared  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family  that  hereafter 
he  would  have  but  one  reply  to  this 
question,  namely,  that  he  had  never 
been  to  guessing  school,  and  therefore 
couldn't  tell.  One  laconic  answer  pret- 
ty likely  to  hit  the  mark  at  this  season 
is  "lice."  Even  though  the  care-taker 
be  pretty  sure  no  lice  are  present,  even 
though  he  may  have  examined  the 
chicks  many  times,  even  though  he 
may  have  made  several  examinations, 
there  are  so  many  varieties  of  lice,  and 
they  hatch  so  fast,  they  may  still  be 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Large  head 
lice  have  a  habit  of  ensconcing  them- 
selves at  the  bend  of  the  chick's  neck. 
Just  below  the  ears,  where  they  are  sel- 
dom noticed.  One  or  two  lice  may  seem 
a  small  matter.  The  loss  of  one  chick 
may  seem  a  small  matter  also,  and  the 
one  small  matter  may  be  the  due  effect 
of  the  other. 

The  Use  of  Jardinieres. 

The  Jardiniere  (from  the  French, 
and  pronounced  zhar  din  e  air)  is  com- 
ing into  universal  use  despite  its  ex- 
pensive character.  It  was  once  an  or- 
namental stand  for  plants  and  flowers, 
used  as  a  piece  of  furniture.  In  its 
most  common  form  it  is  now  a  large- 
sized  pottery  vase,  or  bowl  of  varying 
shapes,  generally  decorated  in  relief, 
and  somewhat  highly  colored.  The 
home  that  Is  without  a  number  of  these 
misses  an  important  addition  to  its  at- 
tractiveness, but  they  are  usually  sold 
at  a  price  which  seems  far  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  actual  cost  of  manufac- 
ture. The  greatest  mistakes  in  their  use 
usually  lie  in  the  selection  of  colors. 
If  they  are  to  carry  merely  a  potted 
plant  with  green  foliage,  the  fancy  of 
the  buyer  may  be  more  or  less  consid- 
ered; but  if  for  flowers  of  brilliant  hue, 
color  harmony  is  the  flrst  thing  to  be 
thought  of  and  dull  greens  with  more 
blue  than  yellow  in  their  tones  are 
usually  the  best  choice. 


Pandanus  VeltelUl. 

The  value  of  this  Pandanns  as  % 
decorative  plant,  by  itself,  or  as  an  ad- 
dition to  a  window  collection,  is  sot 
fully  realized  by  the  average  buyer.  Iti 
flne  green  and  creamy  white  give  it  & 
very  bright  effect  when  kept  perfect 
clean.  It  is  rigid  and  sturdy;  it  has  tke 
strap  leaf,  which  always  helps  to  give 
variety,  and  the  gashed  or  spiny  edjga 
of  the  leaves  add  to  the  pleasant  raiia. 
tlon.  It  is  a  plant  to  consider  seriourir, 
even  though  the  choice  must  be  limited 
to  one  alone. 

Doubling  Up. 

Tills  Is  a  very  familiar  term  aal 
it  is  well  understood  that,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  sitters,  it  insists  that  th? 
shall  have  been  at  work  for  equal  pl^ 
iods  of  time.  It  should  be  noted  titUt 
is  no  less  important  that  broods  to  be 
"doubled  up,"  whether  with  hen  « 
brooder,  should  be  of  the  same  tft. 
Even  three  days'  advantage  in  ap 
makes  a  difference  that  will  be  feltii 
long  as  the  chicks  are  kept  toget]« 
The  older  ones  rob  the  others  of  tlietr 
chance  by  trampling  on  them,  Ukin 
an  imdue  share  of  food,  etc.  It  is  so!i» 
times  an  advantage,  however,  to  pliee 
two  or  three  older  chiclis  witJi  i 
brooder  full  of  young  things.  They  ijl  I 
serve  almost  as  mothers,  at  least  to  te 
copied.  Chicks  learn  by  watching  o^ 
ers  very  largely. 

Brooder  and  Hen-raised  Chleks. 

Two  suburban  women,  next-door  | 
neighbors,  are,  this  season,  havinsi 
competitive  exhibit  of  their  own  on  tk 
respective  merits  of  natural  and  uth 
flcial  mothers  for  chicks.  One  is  rtl^ 
ing  about  100  chicks  with  hens  ul 
feeding  cracked  corn  almost  ezclQit?^ 
ly.  With  free  range  the  cliicks  Uuiw 
admirably  on  this  unvaried  diet,  the 
abundance  of  green  food  balancing  tk 
heavy  grain  ration.  The  brooder  i* 
man  finds  that  she  cannot  use  oon 
with  Impunity,  as  her  chicles  are  not  oi 
free  range.  More  variation  in  diet  sal 
much  grit  are  found  necessary.  Tbi 
race  is  about  even,  so  far,  the  brooder 
chicks  showing  about  the  same  propff" 
tlon  of  loss  as  those  reared  with  heat 
The  brooder  woman  proudly  counts  IS 
chicks,  but  objects  strongly  to  broo* 
larger  than  40  each. 

ICadam  Salileri. 

This  variegated-leaved  edging  6^ 
ranium,  though  an  introduction  of  ts 
years  ago,  or  more,  is  not  so  often  aeei 
as  its  merits  warrant.  Its  pecnlitf 
tuft-llke  branching  liablt  permits  it  ti 
form  broad,  compact,  rounded  cushion 
in  a  short  time,  and  if  set  closely  a  fiae 
border  soon  results.  If  plants  are  tlMi 
too  close  alternate  ones  may  be  re* 
moved,  as  each  plant  will  cover  a  apae 
which  its  delicate  appearance  would,  it 
first,  seem  to  prove  impossible.  For 
window-boxes,  too,  it  is  very  good.  la- 
doors,  throughout  the  winter  seas* 
we  have  not  known  it  to  do  so  well;  W 
where  it  succeeds  it  is  always  mostnae- 
ful  and  satisfactory. 

MYRA  V.  N0RT8. 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  CfttarHi  tM 
Contain  nercury* 

as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of 
smell  and  completely  derange  the  wbok 
system  when  entJerlng  it  through  the  mo- > 
cons  surfaces.  Such  articles  should  nover 
be  used  except  on  prescriptionflfroinrep^ 
table  physicians,  as  the  cumage  they  ^ 
do  is  ten  fold  to  the  good  you  can  POtfiVT 
derive  from  them.  HalPs  Catarrh  Omt 
manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Iw* 
edo,  O.  contains  no  mercury,  Mdlataig 
internally,  acting  directlv  upon  theblooa 
and  muoous  surfaces  of  the  syvt^n^  f! 
buying  Hall's  CaUrrh  Cure  be  sura  m 
get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  interniJly  ^ 
is  made  in  Toledo.  Ohio,  by  F.  J.Cbenoy 
&Co.    Testimonials  free.  ^  ^. 

0*Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c,  per  boow. 
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New  York. 

Business  for  the  week  ending  with  Sat- 
rday  was  very  good,  so  far  as  cleaning 
ip  the  market  Is  concerned;  stock  of 
early  all  kinds  sold  out  and  clean  stores 
rere  the  result,  but  prices  ruled  low,  un- 
isa  for  exceptional  quality.  Arrivals  for 
lunday  trade  met  with  but  slight  de- 
nand  and  for  Monday  still  worse;  Tues- 
lay  10  «t  tht'  mui  Kei  crowded  with 
roods,  but  buyers,  outside  of  peddlers, 
rere  few  and  shy.  while  the  tirst-named 
reared  the  market  all  that  was  possible 
ind  paid  only  what  they  liked  for  their 
wirchases,  which  in  many  Instances  was 
Idiculously  small;  but  at  the  same  time 
Duch  of  the  stock  offered  was  of  poor 
luality. 

Hothouse  grapes  are  abundant  and  sell- 
ng  cheap.  Prices  obtainable  range  from 
5c.@|l  per  pound. 

Nectarines  are  selling  at  11  per  doisen. 

Tomatoes,  when  of  good  quality,  are 
irorth  10c.  per  pound. 

Hothouse  celery  from  Maryland  Is  on 
the  market,  but  Is  hardly  up  to  the  qual- 
ity of  last  season;  good,  large  stock 
nakes  11.60  per  dozen. 

Straw t>erries  are  nearly  over  and  sales 
Arag  over  what  is  left. 

Raspberries,  If  large  and  sound,  are 
prorth  10c.,  but  many  are  inferior  and  sell 
tor  3c.  per  quait. 

GooseDerrles  are  a  drug  and  a  number 
of  shipments  offered  fail  to  find  purchas- 
ers at  any  price. 

Apples— North  Carolina,  green,  per  bar- 
rel, 75c.@|2;  prime,  per  crate.  TSc.^H; 
common,  per  crate,  40®50c. 

Strawberries— Western  N.  Y.,  extra,  At- 
lantic,   per    quart,    12^13c.;    common     to 
food,  quart,  4®9c.;  up-river,  poor  to  good, 

Raspberries— Up-river,  red,  per  pint,  4® 
<c.;  per  three-to-quart  cup,  3(3)4c. ;  four- 
to-quart  cup,  2H®3c.;  upper  Jersey,  red, 
per  pint,  3^5c. ;  lower  Jersey,  red,  per 
pint.  3#4c. ;  Maryland,  red,  per  pint,  3^c. ; 
blackcap,  up-river,  fancy,  per  pint,  4^)6c.; 
Jersey,  per  pint,  2@4c.;  Maryland,  per 
pint,  a^^3c. 

Gooseberries— Large,  per  quart,  4@5c.; 
small  to  medium,  green,  per  quart.  2®4c. 

Huckleberries— Pennsylvania,  blue,  per 
quartc,  10(g)llc.;  North  Carolina,  per 
quart,  6®8c.;  Maryland,  blue,  per  quart, 
£@9c;  crackers,  per  quart,  6^c.;  Jersey, 
per  quart.  8®10c. 

Blackberries— Maryland,  Lucretia,  per 
quart.  8@10c.;  cultivated,  per  quart,  6®9c.; 
Early  Harvest,  per  quart.  5(96c.;  wild, 
per  quart,  2@3c. 

Currants— Large,  red.  per  quart.  8H^c. ; 
inferior,  per  quart,  2H<93c.;  bulk  stock, 
per  pound,  2%c. 

Cherries— Sweet,  per  pound,  4®6c.;  sour, 
per  pound,  495c.;  eight-pound  baskets, 
as  to  sise  and  condition,  20@40c. 

Pineapples— Indian  River,  reds,  stand- 
ard, crates,  248.  |2.50®|l75;  standard 
crates.  30s,  |2.2&^p|2.&0;  standard  crates, 
tl.50®$1.75;    other    sections,    per    100, 


Potatoes  can  hardly  be  claimed  to  be 
good  property  Just  now.  The  receipts  for 
the  month  of  June  were  261,9(n.  barrels, 
against  290.511  for  same  time  last  year, 
and  prices  don't  go  up  with  the  decreased 
supply.  The  following  quotations  repre- 
sent top  prices;  many  are  sold  for  much 
less:   Norfolk  and  North  Carolina  Rose, 

fancy    to    prime,    per   barrel,    |1.75@$2.26; 

Eastern  Shore  Rose,  fair  to  prime,  per 
Itarrel,  $1.75^12.12;  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina. Pride  of  the  South,  |1.62@n.87;  Nor- 
folk and  North  Carolina,  red  varieties,  per 

barrel,   S1.B0CP».75;   Southern,   new.    No.   3 

to  No,   2,   per  barrel,   75c.@$l;   State,   per 

!**)  rii.iin*1tt  rir  sauk,   l^tc. 
A4t  , !.,!£:: |M,    near-by,    large,    per   dozen. 

fL---.ji]:K    ordinary,    per   dosen.    75c.@|l; 

Inferior,  ffiV^iTa-a 
Beets— Long    Islflna.     per    100    bunches, 

tL50@|2. 

^Cam-Jersey,    per    100.    50@ll.26;    North 

Cftrotlna.    per  100,    IbcMti. 
Cabbagf-M— Jersey  and  Long  Island,  per 

CucLitnb*>rH— Norfolk,  per  barrel,  $1.50# 
W-S;  per  basket,  hmi^c;  North  Carolina, 
per  crai^.  40<f|50c, 

GaullQowers.  per  barrel,  |1@$2. 
..xir''^**^^-^"^  Island,   per  100  bunches. 

E^f^  Plants^Flodtifi,  per  one-half-barrel 
b^t.  ll^|L2fi;  per  bafiket.  75c.@|L 

Lettuce,  per  barrel,  50®76c. 

Onlfin*— jMaryland,  per  one-half-barrel 
ja*ket,  SSc.Cftl;  Eastern  Shore,  per  one- 
naif-batrel  baeket.  7S'Ji?86c.;  Jersey,  per 
^rrel.  m.^fi%2M,  Xorth  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  per  barrel.  a76®|2;  Kentucky, 
per  barrel.  ll.TStta. 

P«PPers-^outh  Jersey,   per  crate,  $1.26 


String  Beans— Long  Island,  per  bag,  11; 
Jersey  and  Maryland,  wax,  per  basket, 
50@75c.;  Norfolk,  green,  one-half-barrel 
basket,  30(ig60c. ;  wax,  one-half-barrel  bas- 
ket. 30(&40c. 

Squash— Southern,  marrow,  per  barrel 
crate,  IK^Sl.SO;  yellow,  per  barrel,  50c.®$l; 
white,  per  barrel  crate,  50<a75c.;  Long 
Island,  white,  per  barrel,  |lf^$i.25. 

Tomatoes— South  Jersey,  per  crate,  $1.25 
(ff$1.50:  Maryland,  per  carrier,  |1.50<3)|2.25; 
Mississippi,  per  flat  case,  70^)85c.;  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  per  carrier,  $1@ 
$1.50;  Savannah,  per  carrier,  75c.(g$1.25; 
Florida,  prime,  per  carrier,  $1;  Florida, 
poor  to  fair,  per  carrier,  60<@75c. 

Turnips— Russia,  per  barrel.  75c.@$l; 
white,  per  100  bunches,  $1.50. 


Philadelphia. 

The  market  has  been  very  good  here 
this  past  week.  All  kinds  of  stock  have 
been  moving  freely,  but  prices  are  not 
high;  yet,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
warm  weather  dealers  are  glad  to  sell  at 
a  fair  price. 

The  strawberry  season  is  closing  up. 
Only  a  few  New  York  State  berries  aie 
now  coming  in  and  these  sell  very  slowly. 
Many  crates  arrive  in  poor  condition  and 
9@12c.  per  quart  is  the  highest  price  noted. 
Raspberries— Jersey,  red,  per  pint,  4@5c. ; 
blackcaps,  per  pint,  3(3'5c.;  Maryland,  per 
pint.  3@4c. 

Blackberries— Maryland  and  Delaware, 
per  quart,  S^lOc.;  Early  Harvest,  SiS'Sc. 

Huckleberries— Jersey,  per  quart,  6@8c.; 
Maryland,  per  quart,  6^7c. 

Gtooseberrles— industry.  Pennsylvania- 
grown.  10<^12c.;  Jersey,  per  quart,  6@8c. 

Currants,  red.  per  quart,  choice,  4^5c. ; 
fair  to  good,  2^c. 
Pears— Florida,   per  barrel,   $1.75®$2.25. 
Melons— Watermelons,    Florida,   per  100, 
$20®$25;  fair  to  good,  $10@$15;  muskmelons. 
per  basket,  $l@|l.50. 

Cabbages— New  Jersey,  per  100,  $1.75 
@$2.25. 

Cucumbers— Norfolk,  per  basket,  90c.® 
$L10;  Charleston,  per  basket,  60@80c. 

Egg  Plants,  per  one-half-barrel  crate, 
$1.80#$2. 

Onions— Jersey,    per    basket,    90c.®$1.20; 
New     Orleans,     per     barrel,     $2.25#$2.75; 
Maryland,     per     one-half-barrel     basket, 
90c.(&$1.10. 
Peas— Jersey,   per  basket,  30<^50c. 
String  Beans— Jersey,  wax.   per  basket, 
80c.  @$1;     Norfolk,     wax,     one-half -barrel 
basket,  50®e0c.;  green,  per  basket.  75(g/90c. 
Tomatoes— Jersey,  per  peach  basket,  85c. 
@tL\  Mississippi,  per  crate,  75@90c.;  Flor- 
ida, per  carrier,  90c. @$1. 


Boston. 

Part  of  the  movement  spoken  about  in 
our  last  on  fruits,  will  this  week  be  by 
decay,  and  the  little  money  that  was 
made  by  some  of  the  fruit  handlers  will 
be  lost,  but  the  larger  loss  will  fall  on 
the  grower. 

Dlghton  strawberries  are  over;  a  few 
home-grown,  but  the  larger  part  coming 
from  New  York  State.  Few  days  ago  the 
average  prices  were  big;  to-day  they  will 
not  much  more  than  pay  the  expenses. 
The  hot  wave  nearly  consumed  them. 
There  are  no  high  figures  to  name  and  as 
a  range  we  are  forced  to  say  from  8c. 
down  to  Ic,  so  bad  was  the  general  con- 
dition. 

Currants  plentier  and  lower;  price.  5® 
8c.  a  quart:  red  raspberries,  3(@>5c.  for 
thirds;  blackcaps  or  black  raspberries  no 
sale  in  this  market;  Delaware  blackber- 
ries, good  demand,  ll@13c. 

No  peaches  here,  therefore  no  quota- 
tions. 

Lighter  demand  for  Russet  apples  at 
$3@1E3.50;  new  apples,  mostly  from  Vir- 
ginia, 50c.®$l  half-barrel  basket. 

Hothouse  cucumbers  have  caught  the 
decline  and  move  slowly  at  a  cent  and  a 
half  apiece. 

Summer  squash,  50^5c.  a  dosen. 

Long  Island  beans,  ^^$1.25  half-barrel 
bag;  some  native  beans  here  this  morn- 
ing; wax,  $1.50  a  bushel;  green,  $L26. 

Long  Island  cabbage  about  $1. 

Choice  watermelons.  26@)35c.  This 
weather  makes  them  taste  good  and  they 
relieve  the  thirst. 

ICalamazoo  celery  is  in  light  demand; 
if  sold  brings  40@50c.  a  bunch. 

Asparagus  but  little  wanted  even  at  50c. 
a  dozen. 

Native  beets,  l@2c.  a  bunch;  turnips, 
3@5c.  a  bunch. 

Spinach  takes  a  range  of  30(^50c.  a 
bushel;  parsley  steady  at  $1.25  a  busheL 

Best  Virginia  white  potatoes,  $2.50  a 
barrel,  with  fine  red  stock  $2.  Quite  a 
good  deal  of  that  quality  which  goes  in 
between  selling  at  $2.12@$2.25. 

Mushrooms,  75c.  a  pound. 

Black  Hamburg  grapes  lighter  demand. 
50(^75c.  a  pound. 

Ouesa  the  sick  people  are  getting  well! 


Egg  Plants  so  little  called  for  that  it 
hardly  needs  to  be  quoted.  If  asked  for 
sell  fairly  well. 

Cauliflowers.   $1.50<@^$2  a  barrel. 

Some  peppers  appearing,  no  one  knows 
where  they  come  from,  but  somewhere 
near  home,  bring  $1  a  bushel. 

Peas,  40@50c.  a  bushel,  the  lowest  prices 
ever  recorded  at  Fourth  of  July  time.  The 
day  before  the  Fourth  they  sold  30@40c., 
as  against  $2.50(3)$2.75  last  year. 

Lettuce  market  demoralized;  old  beets 
and  turnips  all  gone;  few  old  carrots  stiU 
needed  for  the  soups. 

Fair  demand  for  some  choice  old  pota- 
toes at  prices  ranging  anywhere  4CKg)50c. 
a  bushel. 

No  pears  or  plums  on  the  market,  ex- 
cepting California  stock.  The  trade  is 
quite  well  pleased,  however,  to  see  some 
of  the  California  late  Valenclas,  because 
they  are  flne,  demand  good  prices  and 
seem  to  please;  112  counts,  $3.25;  126 
counts,  $3.75;  176  counts,  $4. 

The  commission  men  say  the  late  holi- 
day time  has  been  about  the  hardest 
three  days  to  do  business  in,  handling 
fruits,  that  this  city  ever  saw.  Of  course 
a  reaction  will  occur,  but  at  this  writing 
they  are  feeling  pretty  tired  and  have 
not  done  much  to  satisfy  either  the  buyer 
or  the  seller. 


Red  Bananas.— It  is  reported  that 
the  supply  of  these,  which  is  chiefly 
from  Cuba,  has  ceased  on  account  of 
the  war  in  that  island.  The  Boston 
Fruit  Company  reports  that  it  usually 
receives  two  steamers  a  week,  carrying 
each  20,000  bunches.  Banana  planta- 
tions have  been  destroyed  like  other 
food  supplies. 


BLINDNESS  PREVENTED 

The  Absorption  Treatment  a  Snooess.  Hnndrvds 
successfully  treated  for  all  diseases  of  the  eyes  or  lids 
without  knife  or  risk  at  their  homes  and  at  our  Sanita- 
rium, the  largest  and  most  snccesiful  Institution  la 
America.  **l><m  *t  tgmt  to  6«  blmd. "  Pamphlet  Free* 
THB  BSMI8  STS  BANXTABIUM,  Glen  Falls,  N.  X 


Delaware-Grown 
Crimson  Glover. 


AbflolQtely  pore. 
New  crop. 

Now  ready. 
BROWN  BBBDCO., 
Wyoming,  Del. 
Mention  Amerksan  Oardenlng  -irfaen  yon  wriU, 


LET  US  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  YOUR., 


^^CeleniaiKlGaliliageFiaiits. 

Celery— 01antPaacal]^Wblte  Plvme,  New  Rose, and 
other  var8..S6c.  per  100;  11  per  1000;  $9.60  per  10,060. 

Cabbage— SaccesBlan.  Flat  Dutch.  Dramheed.  and 
other  vara.,  25c.  per  100;  $1  per  1000;  $8.«0  per  16,000. 

Gr*For  prices  on  large  quantities,  please  apply  to 
R.  VINCENT,  JR.  k  SON,  Wliitt  Mirth,  Md. 

Mention  Amerloan  Oarieiiinff  when  yen  write. 

Oflbr  No.  80. 
FOR  ORE  REW  SUBSCRIPTIOR 

200  CELERY  PLANTS 

AB  FOLLOWS : 

50  Plants 
Whits  Plums. 

50  Plants 
Nsw  Rsss. 

50  Plants 
GoldSR  Sslf- 
Bianohing. 

50  Plants 
Giant  Pascal. 


This  offer  la  from 
a  first -olast,  re- 
liable grower,  and 
wiU  be  maUed, 
postpaid,  for  one 
new    subscription 

toAMUUGAROAE- 

VKRiNa.  Orders 
for  oelerr  plants 
will  be  fined  from 
now  until  August 

IStba 
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TKIlC  36CliCVC  every  reader  of  American  Gardening  feels  proud  of  his  paper  aad  the  practical,  uplifting; 
work  it  is  engaged  in ;  it  is  raising  the  standard  of  Gardening,  and  maintains  the  dignity  of  all  engaged 
in  the  profession. 

TKIlC  36CliCVC  the  cause  of  good  Gardening  to  be  eminently  a  missionary  one  ;  from  which  it  follows  that 
the  circulation  of  American  Gardening  can  most  readily  be  enlarged  through  the  efforts  of  its  sub- 
scribers.    Our  circulation,  therefore,  is  a  reflection  and  an  index  of  our  subscribers'  interest  in  us. 

TKIlC  36CliCVC  our  readers  are  anxious  to  see  American  Gardening  reach  the  highest  possible  develop, 
ment  in  its  work  of  horticultural  education.  The  legitimate  aim  of  a  class  paper  is  to  increase  iti 
influence  through  an  extension  of  its  circulation. 

BtnCriCSn  (3Srt)Cnind  is  the  most  successful  of  all,  and  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  weekly 
Journal  devoted  to  Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture,  but  has  scope  and  the  disposition  to  add  to  its 
list  tens  of  thousands  of  patrons.  **  Come  with  us  and  we  will  do  you  good,'*  is  a  living  truth  in  our 
case  ;  all  our  new  friends  are  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  value  of  the  paper  to  them.  The  cause  d 
**  American   Gardening"  is  the  cause  of  American  Horticulture. 

TKIlC  36CliCVC  that  our  friends  are  the  ones  on  whom  to  call  for  the  desired  assistance.  Understandinj 
thoroughly  the  value  of  the  paper  to  every  one  interested  in  Gardening,  they  can  best  express  it 
spirit  and  comprehensiveness  and  succeed  in  making  subscribers. 

TKUitb  8  IDlCW  to  obtaining  the  assistance  of  our  friends  in  the  propaganda  for  new  subscriptions,  andi 
order  that  they  may  have  something  tangible  whereby  to  remember  their  successful  efforts,  we  have 
compiled  the  following  list  of 

SUMMER  PREMIUnS 

To  which  we  Invite  your  attention  In  the  hope  that  each  and  ev^ry  reader  of  the  paper  will  endeavor  U 
send  ua  AT  LEAST  one  new  subscriber  before  the  close  of  Summer. 


Aiuerican  Oardening  for  1806.  Ck>ntainiDg  832 
pages  of  text  and  iUustrations,  with  complete  Index.  The 
most  ful]»  complete,  and  deeirable  yolume  on  Gardening,  Fruit 
Growing,  and  kindred  subjects  ever  Issued.  Few  works  on 
horticulture  can  compare  with  this  in  value  to  the  student  or 
the  practical  man.  Handtsomely  hound  in  cloth,  wUh  leather  tnick 
andedgtia. 

This  most  desirable  volume  will  be  forwarded,  express 

riid,  to  any  address,  for  only  seven  new  subscriptions  at 
1.00  each,     ' 

American  Carnation  Cnlture.  By  L.  L.  Lamborn. 
A  work  on  the  Glassiflcatlon,  History,  Propagation,  Varieties, 
Gare,  Culture,  etc.,  of  the  Divine  Flower.  Nothing  has  been 
left  unsaid  from  which  any  practical  benefit  could  be  obtained. 
Illustrated.    Third  edition.    $1.60. 

Given  for  4  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  e<uh. 

•  Bulb  Culture  (Henderson's).  By  Pbteb  Hendeb- 
fiON.  Contains  special  cultural  directions  for  over  200  varieties 
of  Bulbs.  Compiled  with  great  care,  and  its  information  is 
accurate,  reliable  and  up  to  the  latest.    26  cents. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  at  %\, 00  each. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous-Booted  Plants.  (Their  His- 
tory, Description,  Methods  of  Propagation  and  (Complete  Di- 
rections for  their  Successful  Culture  in  the  Garden,  Dwelling 
and  Greenhouse).  By  C.  L.  Allen.  The  author  of  this  book 
has  for  many  years  made  bulb  growing  a  specialty,  and  is  a 
recognized  authority  on  their  cultivation  and  management.  He 
has  taken  the  initiative  to  make  bulb  growing  a  special  indus- 
try in  this  country,  and  writes  from  his  own  long  and  exten- 
sive experience.  The  subject  Is  treated  in  a  very  exhaustive 
manner.     Handsomely  illustrated,  cloth,  12mo.    $2.00. 

Given  for  5  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Chrysanthemums  and  Their  Culture.  By  Edwin 
MoLTNEUX.  Sixth  Edition.  By  far  the  best  practical  work 
yet  written  on  this  subject.    60  cents. 

Given  for  1  new  subscription  at  $1.00  each. 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  America.  By  James 
MoBTON.  This  is  the  only  'Mum  book  published  for  American 
use,  and  is  an  excellent  and  thorough  work ;  especially  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  Chrysanthemems  in  America.  The  field  is 
fully  covered.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Elliott's  Practical  Handbook  of  Landscape 
Gardening*  By  F.  B.  Elliott.  Designed  for  city  and 
suburban  residences  and  country  schoolhouses,  containing 
designs  for  lots  and  grounds,  from  a  lot  30x100  feet,  to  a  40 
acre  plat.    Cloth,  8vo.    |1.50. 

Given  for  4  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Ferns  and  Fern  Culture.  By  J.  Bibkenhead,  F.  B. 
H.  S.  How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  stove,  warm, 
cool  and  cold  greenhouses;  for  baskets,  walls,  Wardian  cases, 


dwelling  houses,  etc.  A  thorough  and  complete  work  by  % 
renowned  specialist.  128  pp.,  thoroughly  illustrated,  16mo^ 
cloth.    75  cents. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  %i  00  each. 

Fruit  Culture,  and  The  Layinsr  Oat  and  Man- 
aRcment  of  a  Country  Home.  By  W.  C.  Stbono,  ex. 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Pomological  Society.  lUustaratei 
New  revised  edition,  with  many  new  additions,  making  it  the 
latest  and  freshest  book  on  the  subject    $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Grape  Culturist.  By  A.  8.  Fui^lxb.  New  and  revised 
edition,  1894.  One  of  the  best  worlu  on  the  culture  of  hardy 
grapes,  with  full  directions  for  all  departments  of  propagatioD, 
culture,  etc.    Illus.,  cloth,  12mo.,  $1.50. 

Given  for  3  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  ecuh. 

Grape  Growers'  Manual.  (The  Bushberg).  An  a- 
haustive  work  on  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  with  acoountB 
Of  diseases,  insects,  etc.,  by  specialists.  The  deeeripUve  list 
of  varieties  is  specially  useful  and  complete ;  the  typographicil 
method  of  designating  importance  of  varieties  is  a  feature. 
Pp.,    200.    Boyal   8vo.     Illustrated.    Qoth,  $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  ecuh. 

Greenhouse  Construction.  By  Pbof.  L.  B.  Taft. 
A  complete  treatise  on  Greenhouse  structures  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  various  forms  and  styles  of  Plant  Houses  for  pro- 
fessional florists  as  well  as  amateurs.  All  the  best  and  most 
approved  structures  are  so  fully  and  clearly  described  that 
anyone  who  desires  to  build  a  greenhouse  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining  the  kind  best  suited  to  his  purpose.  The 
modem  and  most  successful  methods  of  heating  and  ventilating 
are  fully  treated  upon.  Special  chapters  are  devoted  to  houses 
used  for  the  growing  of  one  kind  of  plants  exclusively. ,  The 
construction  of  hotbeds  and  frames  receive  appropriate  att«n. 
tion.  Over  one  hundred  excellent  illustrations,  speciallj 
engraved  for  this  work,  make  every  point  clear  to  the  reader 
and  add  considerably  to  the  artistic  appearance  of  the  book. 
aoth,  12mo.    $1.50. 

Given  for  3  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

How  to  Grow  Cut  Flowers.  By  M.  A.  Hnrr.  A 
thoroughly  practical  treatise  on  the  cultivaticm  of  the  Bose 
and  other  flowering  plants  for  cut  flowers.    $2.00. 

Given  for  5  new  subscriptions  at  %i. 00  each. 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers.    5y  Mm.  W°; 

LiAM  Staer  Dana.  A  guide  to  the  names,  haunts,  andhaMW 
of  our  common  wild  flowers.  The  most  handy  and  easy  refer- 
ence book  for  amateurs.  With  100  illustrations  by  Marlon 
Satterlee.     12mo.    $1 75. 

Given  for  5  new  subscriptions  at  $i.oo  ecuh. 
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Henderson's  Handbook  of  Plants  and  General 
Horticulture.  By  Peter  Hendebson.  This  has  long  been 
acknowledged  as  the  standard  American  work  on  general  horti- 
culture, giving  history,  geographical  distribution  and  cultural 
directions  for  all  cultivated  fruits  and  flowers.  Illustrated, 
doth,  8vo.    $4.00. 

Given  for  9  new  subscriptions  at  %\, 00  each. 

Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit.  By  Pbof.  Wm.  SAI7^'DEBS. 
A  work  of  great  value  to  all  fruit  growers,  written  by  a  man  of 
science  as  well  as  a  practical  agriculturist,  and  the  result  of 
careful  and  minute  observations  and  experience.  It  treats, 
under  separate  chapters,  of  the  injurious  insects  which  prey 
upon  our  fruit  trees,  vines  and  bushes,  together  with  their 
mode  of  operation,  and  contains  careful  directions  as  to  the  best 
means  of  destroying  them.  With  over  400  pages,  440  illus- 
trations.    12  mo.    Cloth.  $2.00. 

Given  for  5  new  subscriptions  at  $2.00  each, 

Johnson's  Gardener's  Dictionary.  This  is  a  new 
and  revised  edition,  greatly  enlarged,  of  "Johnson's  Ck)ttage 
Gardener's  Dictionary,"  first  published  in  1846;  containing  a 
full  and  reliable  list  of  every  plant  in  cultivation,  names 
printed  in  bold  type,  rendering  reference  easy.  An  important 
feature  of  the  work  is  the  placing  of  synonyms  alongside  the 
correct  name,  instead  of  in  a  separate  list.  The  habitat  of 
each  variety  is  given  along  with  the  date  of  its  introduction. 
The  cultural  direotions  are  brief  and  to  the  point.  Insect  foes, 
diseases  and  their  remedies  are  fully  described,  and  figures 
of  some  of  the  former  have  been  given.  Handsomely  bound 
in  one  volume.    $4.00. 

Given  for  9  new  subscriptions  «/  $1.00  each. 

Landscape  Gardening  or  How  to  Lay  out  a 
Garden.  By  Edwabd  Ebmp.  Intended  as  a  guide  in  choos- 
ing, forming  or  improving  an  estate  (from  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
to  a  hundred  acres  in  extent),  with  reference  to  both  design 
and  execution,  with  numerous  fine  wood  engravings.  Cloth, 
12mo.    $2.50. 

Given  for  6  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samtjel  B.  Pabsons.  New 
and  revised.  A  treatise  on  the  propagation,  culture,  and  his- 
tory of  the  Bose.    Illustrated.    $1.00. 

Given  for  3  new  subscriptions  at  %i, 00  each. 

Practical  Floriculture.  By  Peteb  Hendebson.  A 
guide  to  the  successful  propagation  and  cultivation  of  Florists' 
Plants.  As  in  every  work  from  this  gifted  author's  pen  noth- 
ing has  been  left  unsaid  that  bears  on  the  subject  Illus- 
trated.    Cloth,  12mo.    $1.50. 

Given  for  4  neiv  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Profits  in  Poultry.  Useful  and  ornamental  breeds 
and  their  profitable  management  This  exceUent  work  con- 
tains the  combined  experience  of  a  number  of  practical  men  in 
all  departments  of  poultry  raising.  It  is  profusely  Illustrated 
and  forms  a  unique  and  important  addition  to  our  poultry  liter- 
ature.   Cloth,  12mo.  $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Strawberry  Culturist.  By  A.  S.  Fuller.  Containing 
the  history,  sexualty,  field  and  garden  culture  of  strawberries, 
forcing  or  pot  culture,  etc.,  fully  illustrated.  Flexible  cloth, 
12mo.     25  cts. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  at  $1.00  each. 

Success  in  Market  Gardenlnsr^  By  W.  W.  Bawson. 
Illustrated.  This  work  is  written  by  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful market  gardeners  in  New  England,  who  gives  here  the 
results  of  his  life-long  experience  in  the  growing  of  vegetables 
out-of-doors  and  under  glass,  with  special  adaptation  to  the 
climate  of  New  England.    $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

The  Shrubs  of  Northeastern  America.  By  Chas. 
8.  Newhall,  author  of  "  The  Trees  of  Northeastern  America," 
etc.  This  volume  is  beautifully  printed  on  beautiful  paper, 
and  has  a  list  of  116  illustrations  calculated  to  explain  the  text. 
It  has  a  mine  of  precious  Information,  such  as  is  seldom 
gathered  within  the  covers  of  such  a  volume.  Illustrated. 
8vo.    $2.50. 

Given  for  5  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

The  Rose.  By  H.  B.  Ellwanoeb.  Bevlsed  edition.  A 
treatise  on  the  cultivation,  history,  family  characteristics,  etc., 
of  the  various  groups  of  roses,  with  names  and  accurate  de- 
scriptions of  the  varieties  now  generally  grown,  brought  down 
to  1892.  This  work  contains  full  directions  for  planting,  prun- 
ing, propagating,  and  treating  of  diseases,  and  insect  pests, 
and  is  particularly  valuable  for  its  classification  and  full  alpha- 
betical lists  of  one  thousand  and  eighty-six  varieties.    $1.25. 

Given  for  3  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 


The  Treasury  of  Botany.  Edited  by  Lindlbt  and 
MooBE.  This  is  a  popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable  King, 
dom,  with  which  is  incorporated  a  glossary  of  botanical  terms. 
Twenty  steel  plates  and  numerous  wood  cuts.  Two  parts,  Fcp- 
8vo..  1372  pp.     $3.50. 

Given  for  10  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

The  Small  Fruit  Culturist  and  Kursery  Direc- 
tory. By  A  S.  FuLiiEB.  This  is  the  first  work  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  small  fruits,  and  completely  covers  the  ground  of 
propagating,  culture,  varieties,  preparing  for  market,  etc. 
Thoroughly  illustrated,  cloth,  12mo.    $1.50. 

Given  for  3  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

The  Art  of  Propagation.  By  J.  Jenkins.  A  concise, 
practical  treatise  on  the  rapid  multiplication  of  vines,  plants, 
trees,  etc.,  detailing  the  management  in  propagation  of  seeds, 
bulbs,  cuttings,  etc.,  and  the  manner  of  operating  in  grafting, 
budding,  inarching,  etc.    Amply  illustrated.    30  cents. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  at  $1.00  each. 

Tomato  Culture.  By  J.  W.  Day,  D.  Cumhinos,  and 
A.  I.  Boot.  In  three  parts.  A  valuable  treatise,  embracing 
field  culture,  forcing  under  glass,  and  raising  plants  for  market 
Of  value  to  any  one  growing  garden  truck  of  any  kind  aside 
from  tomatoes.    150  pages.     Illustrated.    Paper.    40  cents. 

Given  for  1  new  subscription  at  %  1,00  each. 

The  Nursery  Book.  By  Pbof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  This 
is  a  complete  handbook  of  propagation  of  plants  treating  on 
seedage,  separation  and  division,  layerage,  outtage,  graftage, 
including  grafting,  budding,  inarching,  etc.  It  tells  plainly 
and  briefly  what  everyone  who  sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting, 
sets  a  graft,  or  wants  to  know.    $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at%i  00  each. 

The  Amateur  Orchid  Cultivators'  Guide  Book. 

By  H.  A.  Bubbbbby,  F.  R.  H.  S.,  orchid  grower  to  the  Bight 
Hon.  Jos.  Chamberlain,  M.  P.  Tells  how  to  grow  Orchids,  in 
cool.  Intermediate,  or  warm  houses,  successfully.  There  is  a 
calendar  of  operations  for  each  month,  and  full  information 
as  to  the  treatment  required  by  all  orchids  mentioned  in  the 
book.    Just  published.    New  edition,  colored  plates.    $1.75. 

Given  for  5  ne7v  subscriptions  at  %i  .00  each. 

Trees  of  the  Northern  United  States.  (Their 
Study,  Description  and  Determination).  By  Prof.  Austin  C. 
Apoab.  This  handbook  is  to  the  trees  of  its  locality  what 
Gray's  well-known  Manual  of  Botany  is  to  the  other  plants.  It 
furnishes  a  complete  key  to  the  wild  and  cultivated  trees 
found  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  north  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  Virginia  and  Missouri.  Preceding  the  key  are 
chapters  discussing  the  essential  organs  of  trees  and  terms 
needed  for  their  description,  and  the  plans  and  models  for  tree 
desoription.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  handsomely 
bound,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 
Nearly  500  illustrations,  cloth,  12mo.    $1.25. 

Given  for  3  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

The  Dictionary  of  Gardening.  A  Practical  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Horticulture.  By  Oxobob  Nicholson,  A.  L.  S., 
assisted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  writers  in  the  botanical 
and  horticultural  world.  The  Dictionary  of  Gardening  is  the 
most  complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published ;  the  practical 
information  and  botanical  classification  have  been  brought 
down  to  the  latest  date,  and  nothing  has  been  neglected  to 
make  it  in  all  respects  the  standard  work  on  horticulture  in  all 
its  branches,  from  the  growing  of  the  hardiest  plants  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  most  delicate  exotics.  It  is  the  recognized 
authority  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists  on  nomenclature 
of  plants.  Illustrated,  with  more  than  2370  first-class  engrav- 
ings with  numerous  colored  plates  of  exquisite  finish  and 
life-like  exactness.  4  vols.,  cloth,  large,  8vo.  Prepaid,  per 
volume,  $5.00;  complete,  $20,00. 

Given  for  40  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Vegetables,  How  to  Grow  them.  By  E.  Watts.  40 
cents. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  at  $1.00  each. 

Vines  and  Vine  Culture.  (Considered  the  best  book 
on  Giapes).  By  ABCHiBAiiD  F.  Babbon,  ex-superintendent  of 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Chiswick ;  Secretary  of 
the  Fruit  Committee.  Demy  8vo.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 
3d  edition.    $1.50. 

Given  for  4  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Wild   Flowers   in  Art  and  Nature.    By  J.  C.  L. 

Spabkbs,  Principal  of  the  National  Art  Training  School,  South 
Kensington,  and  F.  W.  Bubbidob,  Curator  of  the  University 
Botanical  Gardens,  Dublin.  With  21  full-page  colored  plates, 
by  H.  G.  Moon.    Handsomely  bound,  gilt  edges.    (4. 

Given  for  7  new  subscripiiofis  cU  ;(i,oo  each. 
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FARMERS 

yoa  can  make  mooewby  selllnff  and  nainff 
HOLDFAST  Com  Btnder«,aBed  on  eyery 

shock.   Pull  and  it's  fast.  Tlesitnelf.  Costs 
leas  tlian  string.  Never  wears  out  Thous- 
ands lold  In  a  town.   Gooditroflts.  H>«t 
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Mention  American  Oard«ning  when  70a  write. 
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A  New  Pottinff  Material 
A  Perfect  Substitute  for 
Earth.         i         i 


No  Expsnss  For  Tbroshlng. 

Thareis  a  simple  little  machine  on  the  market, 
wh.ob  can  be  bad  for  f  1.— .  with  farm  rlffht  to  use  it. 
This  tool  was  named  "flail,"  bat  if  It  Is  called  "hur- 
ricane." the  work  will  be  easier.  The  farmer's 
time  is  nothlns.  and  after  thresbinff  is  finished,  he 
can  buy  a  little  "pocket  wblrllRlR"  and  build  fence. 
Of  course  the  pi^^reealTe  farmer  will  not  try  to 
compete  with  steam,  either  In  threahing  or  fence 
building      Me  uses  the  PAGE. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mieli. 
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Por  Prloee  Mid    •    •    . 
TeatinaontaU.  Addreie 


JADOO"  FIBRE. 

Concentrated  '«Jadoo"  Liquid.    ^VSi^IvSl?^ 

Revives  Drooping  Plants,  strenfftbens  the  weak  and  nourishes  the  strong ;  above  all.  It 
increases  the  siie,  oauies  ffreater  profusion  ot  bloom,  and  heightens  the  Color  of  ail  Flowen. 

SIMPLY    INVALUABLE    IN    POT   CULTURE. 

THB  AMERICAN  JAD<K>  CO. 

819    Fairmount   Avenue,   PHILADELPHIA,   PENN. 

MeBtlon  Amerlesa  CtarAsolng  wlisn  jvt  wtils. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

HORTICULTURAIr     ARCHITECTS     AND     BUaDBR& 

Plans  and  IBstlmstss  famUhed  on  applleatlon. 
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The  Parks  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Nearly  one  year  ago  Amebicak  Gardbnino  had  occasion  to 
caU  attention  to  the  public  parks  of  this  city,  and  tlien 
remarked  on  its  good  fortune  in  already  having  possession  of 
400  acres  upon  which  improvements  were  being  carried  out 
and  that  the  people  wereable  to  use  the  entire  acre  for  recreation. 


markable  address  illustrates  plainly  the  sentiment  which  actuat- 
ed the  public  men  of  the  city  of  Hartford;  the  late  Hon.  Charles 
M.  Pond  donated  and  willed  to  the  people  forever  a  tract  of  land, 
covering  90  acres,  to  be  known  as  Pond  Park.  This  magniflcient 
gift  was  closely  followed  by  CoL  Pope  (of  bicycle,  fame),  who 
has  given  the  city  73  acres.    The  city  has  also  acquired  75 


FIO.  l3q.-BU8H2fKLL  PARK,   HARTFORD,  CONN. 


The  illustrations  which  we  present  on  this  occasion  show 
views  on  the  oldest  and  most  advanced  of  this  series  of  park 
lands  which  will  eventually  completely  encircle  the  city,  afford- 
ing to  the  residents  nearly  1500  acres  of  breathing  space. 
These  figures  show  a  remarlcable  increase  of  area  since  1894 ; 
in  November  of  that  year,  Mayor  Leverett  Brainard,  recently 
showed  that  the  population  of  the  city  was  oyer  60,000  and  that 
the  park  area  only  represented  60  acres.    This  gentleman's  re- 


acres  on  the  river  banks  and  which  is  unofficially  Imown  as 
Biverside  ParlL.  There  is  also  the  South  End  Park,  of  150 
acres,  and  as  a  grand  climax  when  completed  will  be  the 
Keney  Park  of  1000  acres,  also  made  possible  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  a  deceasi'd  townsman,  Mr.  Henry  Keney. 

One  noticeable  and  pleasing  feature  of  this  elaborate  system 
is  that  the  whole  design  is  to  make  the  parks  in  every  shape 
and  form  **  Peoples  Parks,"  at  the  same  time  all  possible  skill 
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and  taste  are  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  to  make  them  not  one  whit 
behind  the  show  parks  of  other  cities. 
In  order  to  attain  this  result  the  best 
talent  obtainable  is  at  work  upon  them. 
A  public  man  of  the  highest  type  of 
honor  and  usefulness  Is  at  the  head  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  In  the  per- 
son of  the  Rev.  Francis  Goodwin,  and 
with  the  other  commissioners  is  ably 
seconded  by  the  direct  work  of  Mr. 
Theodore  Wlrth.  who  is  superintendent 
of  the  city  parks.  Guiding  and  plan- 
ning the  newer  Keeney  Park  Is  Mr.  G. 
A.  Parker,  Mr.  Goodwin  here  again  act- 
ing as  president  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, as  this  space  Is  not  to  become 
city  property  until  It  is  a  complete  park 
in  all  details  of  planting,  grading  and 
road  making. 


Notes    From    the    Herbaceous 
Garden. 

Delphiniums  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  hardy  flowers  and  for  the 
past  two  weeks  D.  formosum  has  been 
a  most  conspicuous  feature  in  our  bor- 
ders. The  leaves  are  large,  palmate  in 
outline  and  deeply  lobed.  while  the 
lovely  soft,  blue  flowers  are  arranged 
in  terminal  and  sub-terminal  panicles. 
It  Is  a  native  of  Siberia. 

D.  crasslfollum  has  branching  stems 
and  thick  leaves,  as  Its  specific  name 
Indicates,  the  flowers  are  of  a  dull  pur- 
ple color.  It  Is  also  a  native  of  Siberia. 
D.  nudlcaule  Is  a  pretty  species  from 
California.  It  grows  only  about  one 
foot  high  with  small  palmate  leaves 
and  racemes  of  bright  scarlet  flowers. 
It  has  proved  perfectly  hardy  with  us 
durtng  the  past  two  winters. 

D.  grandiflorum  album  grows  about 
eighteen  Inches  In  height  and  thp  leaves 
are  very  much  lobed.  The  flowers  are 
larger  than,  but  not  nearly  so  freely 
produced  as  In  most  other  species.  It 
Is  a  native  of  Siberia. 

D.  Uechtrltzlanum  Is  flowering  here 
for  the  flrst  time.  The  foliage  and 
habit  closely  resemble  the  well-known 
D.  Ajacls,  and  I  suspect  It  Is  only  a  va- 
riety of  that  species.  The  flowers  are  of 
a  peculiar  purplish  color  and  rather  at- 
tractive. It  grows  about  three  feet 
high. 

Aconltum  Napellus  Is  closely  related 
to  and  closely  resembles  the  Delphin- 
iums. It  Is  a  good  subject  lor  ihe 
hardy  border.  The  flowers  are  purple, 
the  upper  sepal  forming  a  hood  over 
the  whole  flower,  hence  the  common 
name  of  Monkshood. 

Thallctrum  Fendlerl,  a  Western  spe- 
cies of  meadow  rue.  Is  a  most  attrac- 
tive plant  and  well  worth  a  place  In  the 
hardy  plant  border.  It  grows  to  about 
lour  feet  In  height  and  has  large,  com- 
pound leaves  and  terminal  panicles  of 
bright  yellow  flowers,  which  are  slight- 
ly fragrant.  ,     , 

In  the  Pink  Family  SUene  armerla  is 
just  now  a  blaze  of  beauty.  It  grrows 
about  two  feet  In  height  and  produces 
Its  corymbs  of  deep  pink  flowers  In  the 
greatest  profusion.  It  Is  an  annual  and 
reproduces  Itself  from  self-sown  seed. 
Very  often  plants  which  self-sow  them- 
selves so  freely  are  Inclined  to  be 
"weedy;"  but  this  plant  is  certainly  an 
exception.  It  Is  a  native  of  France  and 
Switzerland  and  Is  known  by  the  com- 
mon name  of  "Sweet  William  Catchfly." 
S.  Pennsylvanica  is  another  pretty 
annual.  It  Is  of  bushy  habit,  growing 
only  one  foot  in  height.  The  lovely 
pink  flowers  are  about  one  Inch  In 
diameter  and  freely  produced. 

S.  Virglnlca,  the  "Fire  Pink,"  Is  per- 
haps too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion, but  It  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  of 
our  native  plants  and  should  be  In 
every  garden. 

S.  vlscarla  splendens  resembles  the 
foregoing  In  habit,  but  the  flowers  are 
of  a  bright  pink  color,  produced  In  ter- 
minal clusters,  which  rise  well  above 
the  foliage.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best 
species.  .  ..     ^ 

S.  alplna  Is  a  pretty  white-flowered 
species  with  linear  leaves  of  a  glaucous 
green  color.   It  is  a  good  subject  for  the 


rock  garden,  where  w^e  have  it  growing. 
S.  pendula,  a  native  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope, while  by  no  means  the  showiest 
species,  has  a  very  graceful  habit  and 
demands  notice.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
greenish  yellow  color  and  are  produced 
on  large  panicles. 

"Bl  marltima  and  S.  stylosa  are  grown 
here  for  botanical  purposes.  They  are 
not  nearly  as  attractive  as  the  preced- 
ing, being  of  straggling  habft,  leaves  of 
a  sea-green  color,  small,  white  flowers 
and  large,  Inflated  calyxes. 

No  collection  of  hardy  flowers  Is  com- 
plete without  one  or  more  species  of 
Campanula.  According  to  Index  Kew- 
ensis  (the  standard  authority  on  no- 
menclature) there  are  298  species;  of  this 
host  a  few  are  natives  of  this  country 
while  the  majority  are  found  in  the 
region  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
China  and  Japan.  Although  their  range 
of  color  is  not  great,  mostly  blue  and 
white,  they  are  among  the  most  at- 
tractive of  garden  flowers,  the  family 
containing  few  If  any  "poor  relations." 
They  are  easily  propagated  from  seed 
and  grow  well  In  any  good  garden  soil, 
providing  they  have  a  sunny  position. 
They  are  mostly  perennials  or  bien- 
nials; very  rarely  annuals.  Our  collec- 
tion here  at  present  is  not  large,  not 
more  than  eight  or  ten  species,  but  the 
collection  contains  some  of  the  very 
best. 

Campanula  perslcifolia,  the  peach - 
leaved  Campanula,  we  consider  to  be 
one  of  the  best.  The  leaves  are  sessile, 
some  six  Inches  in  length.  The  branch- 
ing flower  stalks  are  some  two  and  one- 
half  feet  In  height;  the  flowers  are 
large,  blue  and  white  In  color,  and 
freely  produced.  It  Is  flne  for  cutting 
purposes  and  Its  home  Is  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia. 

C.  fragilis  Is  also  a  beautiful  species. 
It  Is  perennial,  of  dwarf,  bushy  habit, 
while  the  white,  soft  lavender  and  blue 
flowers  stand  erect  above  the  foliage, 
the  Individual  flowers  measuring  some 
one  and  a  half  inches  In  diameter. 

C.  carpathica  Is  similar  In  habit  to 
the  preceding,  but  the  flowers  are  pure 
white  and  somewhat  smaller.  Both 
these  two  species  are  native  of  South- 
ern Europe,  but  have  proved  quite 
hardy  with  us  without  protection. 

C.  glomerata  Is  one  of  the  best  and 
one  of  the  best-known  species.  The 
funnel-shaped  blue  flowers  are  pro- 
duced In  terminal  and  axillary  clusters. 
It  Is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Central 
Asia. 

C.  garganlca,  a  pretty  little  diminu- 
tive species  from  Italy  and  Greece,  has 
been  flowering  In  the  rock-garden  here 
for  the  past  two  weeks,  where  It  Is  a 
most  suitable  subject.  The  racemes  of 
sky-blue  flowers  are  very  attractive. 

C.  medium,  the  popular  "Canterbury 
Bell,"  is  perhaps  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  It  is  a  biennial  and 
produces  very  freely  Its  large  cup  and 
saucer-shaped  flowers.  It  Is  often 
grown  In  pots  for  cool  greenhouse  dec- 
oration and  makes  a  most  attractive 
pot  plant.  ^^     ^    ,, 

Platycodon  grrandlflorum  MarlesU,  or 
as  It  Is  also  called  Campanula  grandl- 
flora,  Is  among  the  flnest  of  the  whole 
genus.  It  Is  perennial,  of  somewhat 
stlfl!  or  erect  habit,  and  produces  freely 
Its  large  blue  and  white  flowers,  which 
often  measure  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Its  home  is  the  country  where  we  get 
so  many  other  good  plants  from— 
Japan.  EDWARD  J.  CANNING, 

Botanic  Garden,  Smith  College,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 


Big  Lice  These! 

Fruit  trees  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  are  literally  over- 
whelmed with  plant  lice,  says  the  Oma- 
ha Bee,  and  proceeding  to  give  empha- 
sis, remarks: 

"In  some  Instances  the  twigs  ana 
branches  are  so  laden  with  the  lice 
that  they  are  so  bent  under  the  weight 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
place  props  under  the  limbs  to  keep 
them  from  being  torn  from  the  trees. 

These  lice  must  be  very  heavy. 


Some  Plant  Notes. 

The  season  thus  far  has  been  a  really 
remarkable  one— as  a  whole,  very  ben- 
eficial to  herbaceous  perennials,  but 
bad  for  roses,  the  tender  shoots  being 
almost  killed  by  the  8  or  10  degrees  of 
frost  about  the  20th  of  AprU.  Rosa 
Wlchuralana,  which  had  sprouted  w^ 
was  killed  back  for  a  yard  or  more. 
Owing  to  the  almost  frosty  June  and 
the  too  abundant  rains.  Dahlias  rotted 
In  the  ground  where  the  soil  was  hea.vy, 
and  tender  bedding  plants  made  no 
growth  whatever,  and  this  condition  of 
affairs  has  not  been  improved  by  the 
three  weeks'  absence  of  rain  with  torrid 
heat. 

Sweet  Pea  C«pld_The  promises 
held  out 'In  the  spring  catalogues  re- 
garding this  dwarf  pea  seem  again  not 
to  be  Justifled.  The  same  defects  stfll 
exist— the  small  percentage  of  seeds 
germinating;  the  ugly,  sprawling  habit 
of  the  plant,  and  the  very  short  flower 
stem.  One  may  well  ask  of  what  use  is 
a  sweet  pea  that  makes  no  show  in  the 
garden,  and  Is  of  no  value  for  cutting. 
The  Pink  Cupid,  of  which  a  few  seeds 
were  disseminated  among  a  favored 
few,  has  all  the  faults  of  its  progenitor. 
Salvia  Patens.— This  Is  probably  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  Salvias.  Its 
Intense  blue  Is  only  equaled  by  that  of 
Gentlana  acaulls.  It  does  not  make 
the  brilliant  showing  in  the  garden 
that  the  common  splendens  does,  but 
notwithstanding  its  sparser  bloom,  s 
mass  would  no  doubt  excite  more  ad- 
miration on  account  of  the  unusually 
beautiful  color.  If  mulched  deeply  it 
would  probably  survive  the  winter,  a* 
S.  Pltcherl,  another  handsome  blue  va- 
riety, has  proved  hardy  under  like  am- 
dltlons.  Another  blue-  member  of  tfcs 
family,  S.  pratensis,  hardly  deserves 
the  catalogue  encomiums.  It  is  coMp 
and  weedy  and  the  color  is  too  d9xm] 
be  effective  In  garden  work.  The  r 
called  "Golden-leaved  Salvia,"  aa 
troductlon  of  this  season,  has 
bloomed  as  yet.  While  the  foliage  1 
pleasing  light  green.  It  cannot  by^ 
means  be  called  golden.  A  dosen  r" 
are  making  satisfactory  growth,  t 
would  seem  that  the  exposure  , 
them— they  get  only  the  morning  ^ 
would  be  the  proper  one  to  bring  < 

the  coloring.  _,  ^  ^^,   ^ 

Spiraea  Anthony  l>«^aterer. — ^Thlei 

cent  Introduction  Is  a  neat  shrub,  T' 
pretty  foliage,  in  many  instances* 
riegated  with  white.  The  claims,  - 
of  some  high  floricultural  author 
that  it  is  destined  to  replace  the 
ranium  as  a  bedding  plant,  or  to  ff 
an  equally  successful  show  bed, 
never,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writ^^ 
verifled.  On  flrst  coming  into  *^^ 
the  trusses  are  large  and  of  a  cha 
shade  of  red  or  deep  pink.  These  , 
very  quickly,  leaving  the  color  a  a 
pink,  very  unattractive.  The  plants 
continue  to  bloom  during  the  sunMff 
if  the  faded  triisses  are  kept  constat^ 
cut  off,  but  the  successive  clusters  ig 
small  and  in  no  way  equal  to  theWm 
June  bloom.  This  has  been  the  e3^9*~ 
ence  of  the  writer,  but  perhaps  otMS 
may  have  something  more  encouragms 

^^Cofensl— Some  of  the  recent  intro- 
ductions of  Burpee  In  this  »ne,  espe- 
cially the  so-called  copper-colored  Col- 
eus.  are  exceedingly  handsome  and  en- 
tirely novel.  They  would  be  doing  even 
much  better  in  a  less  dry  season.— I* 
C.  L.  JORDAN. 

Inferior  Wood  Ashes.— Fred  W. 
Morse,  of  the  New  Hampshire  Experi- 
ment Station,  states  that  the  aver^ 
Canada  ashes  contain  about  12  Per 
cent,  of  moisture,  which  renders  them 
as  damp  as  the  average  che"?J<»/.  f^ 
tlllzer.  Buyers  of  ashes  8»1^^^\^.  "iw- 
fore,  look  with  suspicion  on  lots  thai 
appear  excessively  moist,  because  to 
such  cases  the  potash  Is  seldom  WmJ 
to  the  proportion  in  average  ash«. 
Ashes  from  paper  are  valuelew.  b^ 
cause  the  soluble  mineral  matter  MJ 
been  leached  out  of  the  paper  stotf 
during  the  process  of  paper  maung. 
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A  Rose  Garden. 

I  have  sent  you  to-day  some  prints 
showlngr  a  section  of  the  rose  grarden 
here  that  I  made  In  1893,  where  was 
originally  a  farm  barnyard.  The  circle 
of  roses  is  some  twelve  feet  below  the 
level  of  a  carriage  drive  about  300  feet 
to  the  south,  the  general  level  on  the 
west  being  nine  feet,  falling  away  to- 
wards the  north,  so  that  here  it  is  two 
feet  below  the  centre  circle.  This  is 
125  feet  in  diameter  and  contains  about 


No.  2,  Charles  Lawson,  Coupe  d'Hebe, 
Periere,  Paul's  Carmine  and  the  Ram- 
blers. 

To  the  northeast  a  large  bed  is  filled 
with  a  mixed  crowd  and  a  gay  spot 
they  make  it  all  summer.  Here  are 
Polyantha  hybrids  and  Hermosa,  La 
France,  Agrippina,  American  Beauty, 
Augusta  Victoria,  Meteor,  Perle  and 
such  like. 

The  Prairie  roses,  with  some  of  their 
strong-growing  sisters,  as  rugosa,  Ben- 
net's    seedling .  and    Dundee    Rambler, 


Fig.  140.— Memorial  Akch,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Meeting  Hall  op  Conn.,  Pomological 
Society  in  the  Background.    (See  page  501.) 


800  plants  of  hybrid  perpetuals  in 
seventy-five  varieties. 

On  the  bank  to  the  west  Is  a  collec- 
tion of  single-flowered  sorts,  among 
them  multiflora,  polyantha,  grandlflora, 
Paul's  single,  luclda,  etc.,  and  including 
six  varieties  of  Rosa  rugosa  (rubra, 
alba,  Zuccariniana,  Comte  d'Epres- 
mesnil,  Madame  Georges  Bruant  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Worth). 

The  Afghan  yellow  rose,  Ecse,  is  more 
of  a  curiosity  than  a  beauty.  Nearby 
are  a  dosen  varietlse  of  moss  roses. 

To  the  southeast  are  a  number  of 
pillar  roses,  including  Mrs.  Paul,  Blairli 


Glory  of  Cheshunt,  Madame  Isaac 
have  less  trim  quarters  given  them 
where  they  can  follow  their  own  sweet 
will,  while  setlgera  and  Wlchuralana 
are  doing  their  best  at  covering  boul- 
ders, and  for  near-by  companions  at 
the  same  business  have  Grandlflora, 
Macartney  simplex,  with  double-white 
and  slngle-plnk  Brambles  and  Virginia 
creeper. 

Perhaps  before  I  tire  you  I  had  bet- 
ter switch  off  to  the  Hydrangeas 
grouped  near.  These  hortensls,  Otaska, 
ramulus  cocclnels,  Thomas  Hogg,  Ja- 
ponlca  and  a  variety  styled   Newport 


are  planted  out.  I  have  endeavored  to 
give  some  idea  of  their  appearance  by 
the  aid  of  a  kodak,  but  the  photog- 
rapher (myself)  is  not  an  expert.  I  also 
enclosed  a  print  showing  the  west  side 
of  the  bank  mentioned,  showing  a  por- 
tion of  Rosa  rugosa,  var.  Comte 
d'Epresmesnil.— J.  HOLLOW  AY,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

—The  photographs  to  which  our  cor- 
respondent refers  shows  that  he  has  a 
rose  garden  worthy  of  the  name.  Mr. 
Holloway's  method  of  using  polyantha, 
rugosa  and  such  like  sections  for  bold 
effect  is  one  which  could  well  be  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  our  readers.  What 
has  been  done  in  this  old  barnyard  in  a 
year  or  two  can  be  equally  well  done 
In  others. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Garden  "Work. — The  work  of  the  gar- 
den is  never  ended,  as  many  Imagltie. 
There  is  always  plenty  to  do  for  those 
who  seek  it  and  are  interested  in  their 
work.  The  principal  thing  to  do  now  is 
to  keep  the  crops  picked  clean,  and  aa 
soon  as  they  are  over  to  clear  them 
away,  carefully  raking  up  and  carting 
oft  all  rubbish.  At  all  times  there  may 
be  found  bits  of  stick,  stones,  paper^ 
wire,  tin  cans,  etc.,  to  mar  the  appear- 
ance of  the  grounds;  these  are  fre- 
quently carried  there  In  the  manure 
and  should  always  be  picked  up  and 
not  thrown  under  the  currant  bushes 
or  into  some  corners  in  the  garden,  as 
such  cannot  be  hidden  from  the  quick 
eye  of  the  employer,  and  should  be 
taken  clean  away. 

"Weeds— Don't  allow  any  docks,  dan- 
delions or  plantains  to  go  to  seed.  It 
is  well  to  remember  the  old  adage  of 
"one  year's  seeding  makes  nine  years' 
weeding,"  which  I  remember  many 
years  ago  in  one  well-kept  place  in 
England,  where  I  once  worked,  was 
painted  in  bold  letters  and  hung  up  in. 
a  prominent  position  in  one  of  the  gar- 
den buildings,  where  every  workman^ 
could  see  it  daily. 

All  tools  should  be  taken  to  their 
proper  places  before  the  work  of  the 
day  is  over,  and  not  be  allowed  to  lay 
around  everywhere  to  rust  and  get  lost. 
A  suitable  building  should  always  be 
provided  where  all  tools  can  be  con- 
veniently kept  when  not  in  use  and 
there  can  always  be  found  when  need- 
ed without  loss  of  time. 

Keep  on  flie  all  numbers  of  thia 
journal  for  future  reference,  as  many 
hints  are  constantly  given  that  pos- 
sibly may  not  appear  again.  And  aa 
we  are  not  all  endowed  with  a  phenom- 
enal memory  enabling  us  to  retain  all 
points,  and  recall  them  just  at  the  re- 
quired moment,  one  glance  at  the  notes 
at  times  would  frequently  save  much 
inconvenience. 

Take  your  notes  no-vr,  as  you  find 
them.  They  will  be  useful  to  refer  to 
another  year.  Note  which  varieties  of 
the  different  vegetables  have  given  the 
best  satisfaction  this  year.  The  Juno 
pea  Is  a  new  variety  to  us,  and  here 
it  has  proved  to  be  remarkably  pro- 
ductive, of  good  color  and  fine  taste, 
and  takes  very  little  time  to  pick  a  bas- 
ket of  it.  We  Intend  to  grow  many 
more  of  this  next  season. 

W.  M.  EDWARDS,  Conn. 


Tree  Case  In  Court— A  tree  agent  in 
Baltimore  sold  a  bill  of  goods  to  a 
party  for  $77.  After  the  goods  had 
been  received  and  paid  for  by  check 
the  party  discovered  that  he  had  been 
humbugged  and  stopped  payment  of 
the  check.  The  tree  agent  brougnt  suit 
to  recover.  In  the  testimony  It  was 
proven  that  a  Cape  Myrtle  was  sold 
and  a  Ground  Myrtle  sent,  at  the  cost 
of  $1.60.  The  stock  otherwise  was  said 
to  be  overcharged  and  misrepresented. 
Expert  testimony  was  heard  for  both 
sides,  but  the  jury  brought  In  a  verdict 
granting  the  plaintiff  $80,  he  paying 
the  costs.  This  amount  had  been  of- 
fered by  the  purchaser  before  the  case 
went  on  trial,  but  was  refused. 
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Among  the  Strawberries. 

The  notes  followingr  are  designed*  to 
point  out  some  of  the  good  and  bad 
qualities  of  a  few  of  the  varieties  grown 
here  this  season: 

Beeder  Wood. — Of  good  color  and 
uniform  size;  a  good  variety  to  plant 
with  Crescent  or  Warfield's  No.  2.  Fo- 
liage much  afCected  with  rust. 

Blxler*s  Seedling— a  large,  showy 
berry;  sells  for  the  highest  price  in 
market.  Is  a  shy  bearer,  similar  in 
productiveness  to  Sharpless. 

Brandywine.— Desirable;  holds  its 
fruit  up  well  from  the  ground;  of  large 
size;  sells  well;  not  of  the'  highest 
quality. 

Bnbaob. — For  the  past  few  years  this 
berry  has  brought  the  highest  price  on 
the  market  here  (with  the  exception  of 
Michel's  Early)  on  account  of  its  large 
size  and  beautiful  appearance.  The 
foliage  is  healthy  and  of  a  deep  green 
color;  a  strong  grower.  For  it  to  do  its 
best  it  should  be  grrown  in  narrow  rows 
and  heavily  mulched  between  the  rows. 
It  is  not  the  best  shipper,  although  it 
can  be  shipped  short  distances  and  ar- 
rive in  good  condition.  This  season  it 
iias  been  more  productive  than  usual. 
Jdany  like  the  flavor,  but  others  dis- 
like it,  especially  if  it  be  "dead  ripe" 
^when  used. 

Clyde  is  promising,  but  has  not  been 
:fully  tested  by  us  as  yet. 

Cwmberland.— This  Is  a  perfect  blos- 
:8omed  variety,  which  Is  worthy  a  place 
in  every  home  garden;  of  beautiful 
•color,  much  above  medium  In  size. 

Crescents—Many  growers  still  hold 
to  the  Crescent,  as  It  can  always  be 
depended  upon  to  bear  plenty  of  berries 
even  if  most  other  varieties  fall,  and 
df  not  allowed  to  grow  too  thick  to- 
tgether  Is  of  fair  size.  I  have  grown  It 
in  hills  twelve  to  fifteen  Inches  apart  In 
^he  row  and  rows  three  feet  apart,  and 
It  is  astonishing  what  a  crop  can  be 
i^lsed  from  It  thus  treated.  Its  chief 
fault  is  In  growing  too  much  to  run- 
ners, but  that  Is  no  objection  to  the 
person  who  will  keep  the  runners  cut 
off — rather  In  Its  favor. 

Bnbanoe. — A  good  pollenizer  for  pis- 
tillate sorts,  like  Haverland;  large  size 
iand  good  variety  for  canning,  as  it 
shows  up  well  with  Its  dark  wine-col- 
ored juice.  A  fair  shipper.  Roots  deep- 
ly in  the  soil,  thus  enabling  It  to  carry 
out  and  mature  a  large  crop  of  berries. 
With  me  It  has  ripened  all  the  berries 
that  It  set.  The  color  Is  against  It  In 
a.  market  where  a  light-colored  berry 
like  Crescent  or  Haverland  Is  preferred. 
One  great  fault  is  its  not  having  plenty 
of  foliage  to  cover  the  berries  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun. 

Gandy. — This  Is  bringing  in  most 
money  at  present  writing  (June  30)  on 
account  of  lateness  and  being  of  large 
size,  while  the  last  pickings  of  most 
other  varieties  are  small;  not  as  pro- 
ductive as  would  be  desired. 

Greenville.— Not  too  highly  pleased 
with  this. 

Haverland. — This  berry  was  in  the 
largest  demand  from  our  wagon  this 
season,  many  customers  preferring  It 
for  table  use.  It  is  of  good  size,  its 
color  is  attractive  and  it  can  be  grown 
very  large  in  narrow  rows  and  hills; 
should  be  heavily  mulched,  as  weight 
of  fruit  bends  the  slender  fruit  stem  to 
the  ground;  very  productive;  does  well 
on  poor  soil;  too  soft  for  shipping  far; 
will  not  keep  in  good  shape  much  over 
a  day  and  night. 

M  amball. — Strong  grower;  berry  large ; 
quality  all  right.  Its  chief  fault  is 
rusting  of  the  foliage  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  growing  season. 

Miebel's  ESarly  has  given  most  ex- 
cellent satisfaction.  Its  value  seems  to 
increase  with  age.  Patches  three  years 
old  bore  a  good  crop.  It  was  our  ear- 
liest berry  and  came  in  for  the  best 
price;  stems  part  readily  from  the  hull; 
one  of  our  best  fertilizers,  not  as  pro- 
ductive as  many  other  varieties,  but 
this  year  it  has  been  more  productive 


than  usual;  does  best  on  sandy  soils. 
We  shall  not  discard  It  for  some  time 
to  come,  although  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  season  the  rust  affects  the  foliage 
badly. 

Princess  seems  to  be  much  larger 
and  finer  In  every  way  than  at  any 
time  In  the  past. 

Parker  Barle_A  first-class  late  va- 
riety; good,  perfect  blossomed  sort  to 
plant  with  late  plstiUates;  grows  but 
few  runners;  does  not  ripen  all  the 
berries  to  a  fair  size  at  last  pickings; 
quality  good;  does  best  grown  In  hills; 
will  mature  more  of  Its  berries  on  clay 
or  heavy  loam  than  on  sandy  soil. . 

Rldffewar— Judging  from  spring-set 
plants  this  is  quite  promising.  I  In- 
vested quite  largely  in  the  variety  and 
see  no  reason  to  regret  It.  The  quality 
Is  very  fine;  fiesh  meaty,  without  any 
tough  core;  an  excellent  table  berry. 
I  think  It  will  be  a  good  shipper,  but 
cannot  say  for  certain  as  yet.  The  fo- 
liage seems  to  be  ail  right  and  the 
plant  is  one  of  the  moat  vigorous  grow- 
ers on  our  place:  Is  a  perfect  flowering 
variety,   tilth   oocaalonally  a   pleilllate 


"Wilson.— As  a  fruiting  berry  I  imfl 
the  Warfleld  to  the  Wilson,  but  the 
ter  Is  now,  as  it  always  has  been,] 
first-class  sort  for  producing  pollen.  | 
Is  much  affected  with  rust  where  gron 
on  soil  of  too  dry  a  nature. 
CHARLES  C.  NASH.   St.  Joseph  Cl 

Mich. 


The  Fruit  Oarden. 

This  has  been  so  far  the  most  tryii 
of  seasons  as  regards  cleanlinQ 
among  fruit  trees.  I  do  not  rememii 
ever  before  doing  so  much  sprayii 
and  getting  so  little  apparent  satiBfi 
tlon  from  it. 

Plre  Bllvl&t_To  lovers  of  fruit  ti« 
this  Is  a  direful  disease.  In  a  few  di| 
destroying  the  labor  of  years.  It 
be  vigorously  fought.  The  mistal 
often  made  is  to  only  cut  out  the 
parts,  whereas  every  scrap  cut 
should  have  attached  to  it  a  111 
piece  of  healthy  wood. 

Penm^^See  thftt  the  early  kim 
as    Beurre*    Oiffard,    Mannlni'i 


blossom,  but  does  not  give  enough  of 
the  latter  to  keep  it  from  being  a  good 
variety  to  set  with  pistillate  sorts;  shall 
plant  largely  of  it  next  spring. 

Sbarples*.— Some  very  large  berries 
were  grown  from  this  variety.  It  is  one 
of  the  berries  to  grow  when  some  very 
large  samples  are  wanted.  A  shy 
bearer;  blossoms  often;  injured  by 
spring  frosts;  healthy  plant  and  strong 
grower. 

Timbrell  is  of  good  quality  and  size; 
makes  a  good  table  berry,  but  is  of  too 
blotchy  an  appearance  to  take  well  in 
market. 

"Warfleld  is  one  of  our  best  shipping 
berries;  used  more  for  canning  in  this 
section  than  any  other  one  variety.  To 
obtain  the  largest  fruits  It  should  be 
grown  In  hills  or  narrow  rows  on  rich 
soil;  generally  does  best  on  heavy  loam. 
At  least  every  third  row  should  be  of 
a  good  fertilizing  sort  to  keep  Warfield 
from  growing  too  much  to  buttons  to- 
ward the  last  pickings,  which  also  often 
run  small;  rather  tart  for  regular  table 
use,  unless  very  ripe.  The  plants  of 
this  variety  should  not  be  allowed  to 
take  root  any  closer  than  four  to  six 
inches  apart. 


beth,  etc.,  do  not  hang  too  long  i 
being  picked. 

Apples. — A  fairly  good  early  one  f« 
a  very  small  place  is  Tetofsky,  onerf 
the  Russian  kinds,  it  being  a  compMt 
grower;  tree  five  or  six  feet  In  heigWl 
quite  showy,  with  fruit  of  medium  stoe; 
yellow,  striped  red. 

Cberrles.— -Belle  Magnlflque  Is  a  mod- 
erate grower.  The  fruit  is  one  of  tb* 
very  best  late  kinds  for  cooking  and 
for  the  table  when  fully  ripe;  season, 
middle  of  July.  Napoleon  BIgarreau  tt 
a  good  solid  yellow  fruit  slightly 
shaded  with  red  in  the  sun;  season, 
first  to  middle  of  July;  tree  strong 
grower. 

Stravrberrles. — ^The  continuance  o| 
dry  weather  will  make  the  planting  oj 
new  beds  late  this  year.  Old  plants  oi 
the  early  kinds  are  making  few  run- 
ners. This  can  be  changed  somewnw 
If  water  and  labor  can  be  had— two  es- 
sentials rarely  plentiful  In  gardens. 
J.  HOLLO  WAY,  L.  I- 


Bvery  good  gvdeaer  wants  thejjj 
books.  Oar  new  eatalogae  «f  ■fj^r; 
books  la  tbe  best  gaMe  out.  8«stflirM< 
stamp* 
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riarket  ileasures. 

will  you  please  make  your  market 
•port  a  little  more  explicit?  I  am  at 
I088  to  know  what  is  meant  at  plums 
er  basket  and  peaches  per  carrier,  etc. 
OHIO. 

—The  question  is  a  very  natural  and 
roper  one  to  make,  but  unfortunately 
fs  a  rather  difficult  one  to  comply 
1th,  owinff  to  the  immense  amount 
I  space  which  would  be  required  week 
y  week  if  size  and  details  of  packages 
ere  given  in  detail. 

Generally  in  the  New  York  market 
ickages  are  uniform  in  size  and  cer- 
linly  should  be,  but  there  are  still  a 
tw  sections  and  some  shippers  which 
ave  somehow  adopted  sizes  of  their 
grn  and  have  thus  failed  to  fall  in  line 
ith  the  great  mass  of  their  compet- 
ors. 

The  packages  referred  to  In  our  mar- 
et  reports,  viz.:  plums  and  peaches 
I  "baskets'*  and  "carriers,"  are  staple 
r  regular  measures.     The   plums  are 


slats,  the  last-named  is  far  the  best, 
for  the  space  between  the  slats  allows 
some  sunshine  to  enter  and  also  pro- 
vides for  a  free  circulation  of  air,  which 
is  to  the  plants'  advantage.  If  neither 
of  these  arrangements  are  possible  flx 
open  all  doors  and  open  all  ventilators, 
shading  the  glass  with  white  lead  and 
naphtha. 

Quinces  Droppinsf. 

Enclosed  with  this  are  some  quinces 
which  have  dropped  from  my  bushes. 
Will  you  please  inform  me  (through 
paper)  what  the  trouble  is  and  how  to 
prevent.  The  bushes  have  been  sprayed 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  three  times 
and  once  for  lice  with  kerosene  emul- 
sion (one  to  twenty);  third  spraying, 
Bordeaux  mixture  had  Paris  grreen 
mixed  with  a  new  formula.— FRED- 
ERIC A.  WOODRUFF. 

—The  dropping  of  the  fruit  of  your 
tree  is  due  to  the  plant  not  having  suf- 
ficient vigor  to  enable  it   to  carry  the 


Chrysanthemums. 

TVaterlnflr._The  hot  spell  necessi- 
tates a  good  deal  of  attention  with  the 
hose,  and  plants  must  be  closely  looked 
after,  particularly  the  pot  plants,  for 
if  they  get  dry  a  few  times  the  shoots 
get  tough  and  wiry  and  the  plant  will, 
in  gardening  phraseology,  get  **stuck" 
and  a  serious  check  will  result.  If  pot 
plants  are  Inside  the  conditions  of 
moisture  can  be  more  easily  attended 
to,  but  plants  that  are  outside,  if  they 
are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  would  be 
greatly  benefited  if  a  piece  of  canvas 
shading  could  be  fixed  to  spread  over 
them  at  mid-day.  The  last  week's 
heat  is  for  July  a  scorcher  on  a  down 
grade,  without  a  brake  attachment,  and 
not  a  thought  of  back  pedaling.  The 
sun  is  certainly  out  to  make  his  cen- 
tury run. 


Fig.  14a.— THE  Parks  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Showiko  the  Capitol    (See  page  501 ) 


acked  lightly  and  weigh  about  four 
ounds  each  basket.  It  is  a  fairly  safe 
Ue  to  look  upon  a  carrier  as  being 
k>ut  equal  to  a  standard  bushel  in 
easurement,  and  as  regards  length  It 
made  to  accommodate  eight  baskets 
kd  is  probably  two  Inches  longer  than 
e  regular  bushel  pear  or  tomato  box. 

Planting:  Violets. 

Is  It  sa^fe  to  plant  violets  in  their 
Mnanent  quarters  where  they  are  to 
»wer?  If  so,  will  you  kindly  give  a 
*•  hints  how  to  proceed  and  oblige,  A 
^RDEMER. 

Kit  is  becoming  the  rule  among  com- 
Mrcial  violet  growers  to  plant  their 
ilises  early  and  this  season  such  has 
fen  specially  noticeable;  we  have  al- 
Hdy  this  season  seen  probably  forty 
puses  planted  and  others  we  have 
ard  of  have  already  been  planted, 
me  growers  have  taken  the  sash  off 
i  houses  and  covered  with  cheese 
th,  while  others  have  covered  with 


full  set.  It  is  not  due  to  a  disease  nor 
to  any  insect  attack.  Excess  of  wood 
may  be  the  cause  in  your  case,  but  of 
course  we  can  only  suggest. 

Plikiito  Named. 

(To  C.  M.)— Syrlnga  japonica.  (Send- 
er's name  lost;  native  elm  accom- 
panied.)   Celtis  occiden talis. 

The  trae  beauty  of  an  everarreen 

lies  in  a  vigorous,  luxuriant  growth, 
and  yet  not  such  as  consists  of  only  a 
few  strong  branches  here  and  there, 
but  a  thick  and  full  growth,  strong  and 
bushy— fat,  as  we  may  say— not  a  huge 
skeleton,  remarkable  only  for  its  large 
bones,  but  well  filled  with  firm  flesh  of 
a  healthy  hue.  To  get  this  and  yet  not 
interfere  with  the  tree's  vigor  is  the 
aim  and  object  of  evergreen  pruning.— 
Thomas  Meehan. 

There  is  a  great  showing  of  fruit  in 
certain  sections  of  Long  Island.  Ap- 
ples, pears  and  peaches  are  very 
abundant,  especially  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Glen  Cove  and  Seacliff. 


Muloblnsr. — Where  the  bench  plants 
have  made  a  good  start  they  should 
now  be  mulched  with  tobacco  stems. 
This  will  keep  the  roots  cool  and  keep 
black  and  green  fiy  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. It  also  has  value  as  a  fertilizing 
agent  in  addition.  Examine  the  bed  on 
a  hot  day  where  it  is  mulched  and 
where  the  soil  is  bare  and  the  difference 
in  the  temperature  will  speak  for  itself. 

The  army  worm  is  putting  In  an  ap- 
pearance. Later  on,  If  not  caught  now, 
this  becomes  probably  the  most  de- 
structive of  all  his  fellows.  He  will 
bore  right  through  a  bud  and  sever 
every  petal.  His  aspirations  should, 
therefore,  be  "nipped  in  the  bud."  and 
before,  If  you  can  find  him,  and  he  gen- 
erally leaves  abundant  evidence  around, 
eating,  as  he  does,  from  the  ground  up. 

Specimen  plants  will  need  lots  of  at- 
tention   now,    tying    and    getting    into 
shape.     Give    them   all   the   care   they 
need.    They  will  repay  you  later  on. 
C.  TOTTY,  N.  J. 
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*  *  $1.00  a  Year.  ^    Every  Saturday. 

An  niuttrated  Weekly  Jonmal  DeToted  to 

Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture  In  the  Open 

and  Under  Glass,  and  Record  of  Cur^ 

rent  BTonta  In  Horticulture. 

tetered  (weekly  form)  as  second  dus  matter  at  the  Xew 
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Ambrican  Oardrnino  is  the  official  organ 
of  tho  New  Jersey  Ploricttltural  Sociotv,  tho 
Now  York  Gardeners*  Society,  and  tho 
American  Instituto  Farmers*  Club. 

*  ^  *  //  is  earfustfy  r}quesUd  that  all 
corres^ondetue  arising  from  articles  appearing 
in  our  columns  be  addressed  to  THE  ED- 
I  TOR  at  the  office  of  this  paper  and  NOT 
to  the  authors  or  signatories  concerned.  A 
matter  that  will  interest  one  person^  so  that 
he  will  desire  further  information^  will 
doubtless  interest  others.  Our  columns  are 
open  for  discussions. 


History  of  the  Sweet  Pes. 

In  our  next  issue  will  be  publiahed  the 
first  part  of  the  result  of  an  exhaustive 
review  of  the  history  and  development  of 
this  now  most  popular  flower,  together 
^»ith  references  to  and  illustrations  from 
historical  works. 


MANY  complaints  have 
_, been    received    this 

or  Anthracnose.  season  of  a  serious  disease 
of  the  sycamore.  Inaffect- 
e<1  treeft,  the  leaves  turn  brown  and  dry 
up,  And  the  young  twigs  In  many  cases  die. 
The  disoRHe  is  caused  by  a  fungus  (Gloeos- 
porSum  nervisequum)  closely  related  to  the 
one  which  occurs  on  the  grape,  causing 
what  is  known  as  anthracnose.  The  fungus 
very  commonly  attacks  the  large  veins  of 
the  leaves  and  in  this  way  cuts  off  the 
supply  of  water  and  nourishment.  As  a 
ro'tult  half  of  a  leaf  or  frequently  a  whole 
leaf  will  wilt,  then  turn  brown,  and  die. 
Trees  badly  affected  have  a  ragged,  thin 
appearance,  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
usual  vigorous,  full-leaved,  healthy  speci- 
mens. 


The  disease  is  widely  disseniinated, 
occurring  not  only  in  Europe,  but  uU 
through  the  eastern,  southern,  aud  western 
portions  of  this  country.  In  Washington 
and  elsewhere  the  oriental  sycamore  and 
also  our  nntix^e  species  suffer.  It  seems 
to  be  worse,  however,  on  our  native  tree. 
From  the  character  of  the  trees  and  the 
nature  of  the  disease  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
bent* flt  would  result  from  the  use  of  fungi- 
cides. It  is  probable  that  by  a  Judicious 
use  of  the  pruuiug  shears  the  disease  might 
in  a  measure  be  held  in  check.  All  the 
young  branches  of  affected  trees  should  be 
shortened  In  and  the  trimmings  burned. 
Possibly  by  following  this  treatment  for 
two  or  three  seasons,  pruning  early  in  the 
spring,  the  disease  could  be  largely  elimi- 
nated. The  evidence  strongly  indicates 
that  a  tree  once  attacked  becomes  more 
and  more  affected  each  year,  and  this  fur- 
nishes additional  weight  to  the  importance 
of  destroying  the  parts  containing  the 
fungus.— B.  T.  Galloway. 


SEVERAL  things  combine 
at  this  moment  to  cause 

the  City.  as  to  ask :  "  What  are  parks 
for?'*  The  answer  will  no 
doubt  very  much  depend  upon  circum- 
stances almost  as  varying  as  the  location 
of  the  tracts  of  park  lands  concerned.  If 
the  question  be  put  to  the  average  man  or 
woman,  the  reply  will  be  that  a  park  is 
designed  as  a  lung  for  an  over-populated 
area,  a  breathing  space  for  the  toilers  of 
the  city,  and  as  a  recreation  ground  for 
the  little  ones.  Our  own  feelings  are 
heartily  in  accord  with  the  sentiment  thus 
expressed,  and  it  is  sad,  indeed,  to  see 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  (always  com- 
posed of  men  of  comparative  wealth)  some- 
times wasting  its  energies  in  squabbles  on 
the  *^  artistic  **  fancies  of  their  own  imagin- 
ing. Art  certainly  has  a  place  in  a  park, 
but  it  should  be  that  art  which  is  so  subtle 
as  not  to  be  glaringly  paraded  to  the  com. 
plete  oocultation  of  the  more  utilitarian 
aspect  of  city  park  lands. 

Every  facility  should  be  given  to  attract 
the  youth  of  a  city  to  the  parks.  Instead 
of  asking  how  little  can  be  done,  the  ques- 
tion should  be :  How  better  can  we  attract 
themf 

It  is,  in  the  present  social  condition,  the 
height  of  folly  to  provide  the  park  as  a 
fashionable  carriage  drive  and  riding 
ground  for  "Society."  In  New  York  City 
such  a  tendency  as  regards  Central  Park 
has  long  been  fipparenr.  If  a  pedestrian 
happen  to  set  foot  on  a  roadway,  except  at 
a  specified  crossing,  he  is  liable  to  arre-t. 
How  much  better  they  manage  these  affairs 
elsewhere.  In  the  city  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
to  whose  system  of  park  lands  we  refer 
elsewhere,  is  seen  a  nobility  of  aspiration 
which  reflects  credit  upon  its  residents. 
Example  is  a  great  factor  for  good,  and 
would  that  other  cities  had  such  a  public 
spirited  man  to  lead  them  as  Mayor  Brain- 
ard.  We  quote  from  his  message  a  few 
sentences  which  we  should  like  to  see  put 
up  in  large  letters  in  all  the  city  halls  of 
this  land. 

"Pure  air,  pleasant  surroundings,  and  a 
change  of  scenery  are  acknowledged  and 
Important  factors  in  the  promotion  of 
health  and  good  order  among  the  denizens 
of  cities;  and  for  these  reasons  many 
families  are  accustomed  to  leave  their  city 
homes  in  summer  time  for  a  period  of  rest 
and  recreation  at  the  seashore,  the  moun- 
tains,  or  elsewhere.     Unfortunately,  the 


circumstances  of  a  large  proportion  of  d^ 
residents  do  not  admit  of  such  change 
M-4ny  are  compelled  to  live  in  small  tene- 
ments, not  always  well  ventilated,  nor 
healthfully  located.  It  is  not  enough  tbat 
the  people  of  one  section  of  the  city  should 
be  enabled  to  occupy  and  enjoy  healthy  ind 
beautiful  surroundings :  but  it  is  desriy 
the  duty  of  those  in  authority  to  proTide» 
if  possible,  pleasant  and  salutary  groundi 
near  to  the  neglected  portions,  which  ihaO 
be  open  and  accessible  to  everyone,  and  I9 
their  sanitary  influence  tend  to  preTeH 
disease  which  might  originate  and  jeopui 
ize  the  health  and  lives  of  all  our  dtimt 

"It  is  for  the  benefit  of  those  whocsnna 
seek  recreation  elsewhere  that  public  Rp» 
ited  and  more  fortunate  citizens  in  moS 
cities  favor  the  acquisition  of  outljiig: 
lands  to  be  used  as  public  parks  or  pleasutl 
grounds  and  places  of  resort.'* 

As  to  the  unique  position  of  New  York, 
it  is  to  be  noted  as  a  fact  for  conimi8ei>! 
tlon  that  some  of  the  dally  press  regrrttd 
the  issuing  of  a  recent  order  throwing  opa 
the  lawns  to  the  children  during  tbebu 
weather.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  lawa 
never  ought  to  have  been  closed;  theym 
held  by  the  representatives  of  the  peofie 
for  the  people,  then  in  all  fairness,  let thi  I 
public  have  the  use  of  its  own. 


To  the  Fruit  Growers  of  Easten 
New  York, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Net 
York  Horticultural  Society,  held  ii 
Poughkeepsie  last  March,  a  committ« 
was  appointed  to  look  after  plant  dit- 
eases.  The  work  of  the  committee  coi- 
sists  in  making  observations  on  tbi 
amount  of  damage  done  by  various  dfe- 
eases  of  fruits  in  Eastern  New  Tortj 
and  on  the  effect  of  spraying  or  oil«r 
treatment  for  these  diseases. 

In  order  that  the  report  of  the  coah 
mittee  may  be  as  complete  as  poaeibl^ 
fruit  growers  are  earnestly  requestfli 
to  notify  the  committee  of  any  unoflul 
outbreak  of  fruit  diseases.  Any  inf(ff- 
mation  will  be  gladly  received. 

Correspondence  may  be  addressed  t» 
any  of  the  committee,  as  follows:  F- 
C.  Stewart.  Jamaica,  N.  Y.:  P.  V. 
King,  Athens,  N.  Y.;  P.  A.  Tab* 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  L.  B.  Covert 
CUntondale.  N.  Y.;  E.  W.  Barnes,  Mid- 
dle Hope.  N.  Y.  ' 


The  Value  of  s  Reputstios. 

A  gentleman  from  a  neighboring  d^| 
while  purchasing  some  strawberries* 
a  dealer  in  Ptttsfleld.  said  to  the  deste. 
"Those  are  fine  berries.  I  can  oca* 
slonally  get  as  nice  at  home,  but  ts 
not  always  sure  of  them."  The  deiW 
replied  that  he  had  not  received  a  cr*tt 
of  soft  or  dirty  fruit  from  that  grow* 
for  ten  years,  and  he  could  guarantee 
just  such  the  season  through.  There- 
upon the  gentleman  ordered  six  box« 
sent  him  by  express  three  times  a  weei 
for  the  whole  season. 

Passing  through  the  Boston  markets 
I  noticed  some  neatly- put-up  fruit » 
one  of  the  best  stands  in  the  New  Fan- 
euil  Hall  Market.  I  said  to  the  dealer, 
"There  must  be  money  in  that  froii 
for  you."  He  smiled  and  repUe^l 
"Well,  it  is  fine  fruit  and  nicely  pw 
up.  I  always  give  it  the  preference,  i* 
I  can  depend  upon  it.  If  the  grower 
telegraphs  a  shipment  made  I  Bom^ 
times  sell  it  all  before  It  reaches  nit 
There  is  not  so  very  much  money  w  h 
for  me,  but  I  like  to  see  it  front  of  m 
store.  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  an? 
man  in  Boston  to  handle  those  gooda 
—Massachusetts  Ploughman. 


Hortlovltiml  Books.— We  bavt  ^^ 
which  enable  us  to  supply  any  IwrticiiinOTf 
book  published  in  this  country  or  Europe.  a<^ 
9C.  stamp  for  tnir  new  catalogue 
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Strawberries. 

rir.  Dwyer  upholds  summer  plantins:* 

Tour  issue  of  July  10  at  hand  and  I 
have  carefully  read  Mr.  Hale's  com- 
ment on  my  recent  address  on  straw- 
berries at  the  American  Institute,  New 
York  City.  I  am  always  pleased  to 
have  Mr.  Hale  or  any  one  else  join 
Issue  with  me  on  anything:  I  have  to 
say  on  horticultural  matters.  Good, 
fair,  honest  discussions  are  valuable 
and  often  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  is 
obtained  in  this  way;  however,  I  will 
always  insist  on  being  fought  fairly. 
Mr.  Hale  either  did  not  read  my  ad- 
dress as  printed  In  your  paper  or  else 
he  did  not  get  the  correct  meaning 
from  it.  In  no  part  of  that  address  is 
there  any  reference  whatever  to  the 
number  of  plants  required  to  plant  an 
a«re  of  land. 

I  have  never,  either  by  advice  or  in 
my  articles,  recommended  any  one  to 
plant  20.000  plants  to  the  acre.  It  is 
absurd  for  Mr.  Hale  to  take  such  a 
meaning  from  my  remarks  and  in  so 
doing  he  (no  doubt  unintentionally) 
places  me  in  a  false  position.  "Let  us 
have  the  truth  if  the  heavens  fall." 

I  advised  setting  these  pot-grown 
plants  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  row 
and  four  feet  apart  between  the  rows. 
To  set  an  acre  of  plants  these  distances 
apart  would  require  about  7,500  plants, 
not  20,000  plants,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hale. 
You  see  there  is  a  great  exaggeration 
to  start  with.  We  did  put  the  price  of 
pot-grown  plants  at  2V^  cents  each  and 
of  course  were  thinking  of  retail  prices. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  any  producer 
of  pot-grown  plants  will  furnish  them 
in  lots  of  3,000  and  upwards  at  $18  per 
1«000. 

Now  these  are  all  facts.  Instead  of 
an  acre  set  with  pot-grown  plants  cost- 
ing, at  Mr.  Hale's  figure,  |500,  they 
really  would  cost  less  than  $100.  and 
then  Mr.  Hale's  estimate  of  $18  to  $25 
for  20.000  layer  plants  in  the  spring  is 
entirely  too  low.  Good  plants  cannot 
be  profitably  grown,  dug  and  packed 
for  this  money,  and  I  presume  Mr.  Hale 
knows  this,  for  his  catalogue  prices 
run  (about  the  same  as  do  those  of 
otbffr  reliable  dealers)  from  $2.50  to  $4 
per  1.000  for  the  standard  varieties. 

I  did  say,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  every 
pot-grown  plant  set  in  July  or  August 
would  produce  this  season  eight  or  ten 
young  plants,  and  that  each  of  these 
plants  would  produce  one -half  pint  of 
fruit  each  next  season.  In  other  words, 
they  will  form  the  proper  width  of 
matted  row  for  fruiting  next  season  for 
profitable  results.  If  Mr.  Hale  under- 
Btands  pot-grown  plants  he  knows  that 
this  can  be  done  and  that  when  this  re- 
sult Is  not  obtained  It  Is  either  the  fault 
of  the  land  or  of  the  grower.  We  have 
always  advised  planting  In  the  spring, 
and  still  advise  it;  but  we  know  from 
the  experience  of  ourselves  and  others 
that,  where  you  have  already  taken  a 
crop  of  early  vegetables  from  your  land 
with  conditions  favorable,  good  mar- 
ket, etc.,  you  can  plant  pot -grown 
plants  at  the  prices  I  have  named  and 
will  find  them  a  profitable  investment 
and  get  more  money  from  them  than 
from  any  other  crop  you  can  plant  on 
this  land. 

I  win  have  but  little  to  say  at  this 
time  about  varieties.  I  have  found  the 
Marshall  the  finest  berry  I  have  ever 
grown.  It  Is  productive  enough  for  us 
to  make  more  money  from  It  than  any 
other  variety  we  have.  The  Brandy- 
wine  is  a  close  second  and  I  will  keep 
right  on  planting  these. 

Trial  beds  are  very  uncertain,  more 
especially  so  when  judgment  Is  formed 
from  plants  set  In  them  the  autumn  or 
fall  before  fruiting.  Many  of  our  best 
varieties,  like  the  Downing  and  Cum- 
berland Triumph,  make  a  poor  showing 
of  fruit  the  first  season  after  being 
planted.  The  Marshall  variety  Is  some- 
what of  the  same  order.  Like  some  of 
our  friends  all  these  improve  on  long 
acquaintance.  T.  J.  DWYER. 


Oar  pnblUtaen  will   supply  any    book 
TOtinl.    S«nd  yunr  ordan. 


SEIDERS'  lOTES  UD  COIIBITS. 


Thla  ipace  is  devoted  to  abort  notes  of  expert' 
ence  and  obeerration*  bat  not  necesBarily  reflect- 
Ing  onr  own  opinions.  You,  reader,  are  tnrtng 
new  varieties,  new  Implements,  new  metbods.  Let 
Qs  bave  yoar  verdict— abort,  pointedly-  Possibly 
yon  may  wlsb  to  comment  on  statements  foond  In 
tbls  or  previoQs  Issues  or  to  offer  sosgestlons ;  letns 
bear  what  yon  bave  to  say.  In  tbe  mnltltade  of 
connsel  tbere  Is  wi  »dom  and  safety.    Write  on  often. 


Clematis  Dylnv  Off— I  have  read 
with  much  interest  H.  J.  Bothe's  letter 
on  this  subject  In  your  last  Issue.  The 
point  raised  Is  a  most  Important  one 
and  I  am  glad  It  Is  brought  to  your 
notice.  A  thorough  investigation  should 
be  made,  since  I  am  positive  there  are 
not  only  hundreds  of  amateurs,  but 
also  fiorlsts  and  nurserymen  who  could 
tell  the  same  story  of  failure  as  Is  re- 
lated by  your  correspondent.  It  may 
seem  somewhat  queer  to  your  readers 
for  me  to  have  to  say  that  I  have  for 
a  number  of  years  met  with  exactly  the 
same  misfortune  as  did  H.  J.  Bothe, 
and  though  I  have  had  theories  as  to 
the  causes  which  led  to  such  failures 
and  losses,  I  have  not,  as  yet,  been  able 
to  decide  what  causes  Clematis,  after 
starting  Into  what  would  seem  a  suc- 
cessful gi'owth,  to  all  of  a  sudden  "go 
back'*  and  rarely  ever  amount  to  any- 
thing. My  opinion  now  Is  that  Clem- 
atis should  be  transplanted  in  the  au- 
tumn Instead  of  In  the  spring  and  I 
purpose  to  plant  a  number  of  them  this 
autumn  Into  permanent  position.  I 
have  a  very  fine  stock  of  plants,  both 
from  root  divisions  as  well  as  grafted 
plants  (our  own  propagation),  and  also 
Imported  plants.  I  find  that  the  home- 
grown plants  grafted  upon  our  native 
sorts  are  less  subjected  to  this  unfor- 
tunate collapse  than  the  imported  ones, 
which  are  from  division  and  grown  In 
rich,  marshy  soil.  I  hope  that  all  who 
have  similar  experience  with  Clematis 
and  any  who  have  foupd  a  remedy  will 
kindly  let  the  lovers  of  this  beautiful 
plant  have  their  experience  through 
your  columns.— H.  A.  SIEBRECHT. 

Aqaelevta«_I,  for  one,  desire  to 
thank  Mr.  Canning  for  the  recent  arti- 
cle In  Amerlcitn  Gardening  on  the 
Aqueleglas.  To  me  it  was  very  inter- 
esting and  would  have  been  more  so 
had  it  continued  the  subject  farther. 
I  have  several  very  beautiful  varieties, 
the  spurs  of  which  shade  ofC  to  purple, 
lilac  and  a  brownish  shade.  I  do  not 
know  the  names  of  any  of  them,  but 
they  are  very  beautiful.— JOS.  M. 
WADE,  Mass. 

Plants   In  My  Oreenhonse. — Mr.   N. 

Butterbach,  Oceanic,  N.  J.,  Is  curious  to 
know  what  plants  I  raise  In  the  green- 
house. A  complete  list  would  occupy 
more  space  than  I  fancy  the  editor 
would  care  to  allow.  The  40  to  80  de- 
grees mentioned  on  page  427  are  ex- 
treme limits.  Having  no  market  for 
cut  fiowers,  roses  and  such  like  are 
grown  only  for  personal  satisfaction. 
Red  spider  Is  unknown  In  my  house, 
aphis  seldom  appears  and  I  have  no 
"damping  off"  to  speak  of,  but  do  have 
the  healthiest,  thriftiest  lot  of  fiowers 
and  vegetables  that  can  be  grown,  even 
In  the  open  ground  In  summer.  Blis- 
tered glass  win  Injure  some  tender  fo- 
llaged  plants  without  a  doubt;  but  when 
a  field  of  potatoes  is  injured  in  foliage 
by  a  light  summer  shower,  followed  by 
direct  rays  of  bright  sunshine,  the  glass 
cuts  no  figure.  If  Mr.  Butterbach 
wishes  some  of  the  delusions  of  green- 
house work  corrected  and  will  visit  or 
correspond  with  me  perhaps  a  "Mary- 
land Gardener"  can  give  him  points  of 
value,  having  gained  all  my  knowledge 
from  experiments.  I  have  no  old-fash- 
ioned Ideas  to  combat  nor  prejudices  to 
overcome.  My  methods  are  intended  to 
reduce  cost  to  a  minimum.  With  this 
I  mail  to  the  editor,  under  separate 
cover,  some  strawberries  that  are  un- 
dergoing an  experiment  to  secure  "late- 
ness." The  varieties  are  Clyde  and 
Crawford.  They  were  fruited  in  the 
houpe  In  February  and  March  and  were 
a  partial  failure  (in  size),  were  rested 


and  transferred  to  the  o!>en  ground. 
Some  are  still  blooming  at  this  date, 
July  7.  Another  experiment  of  trans- 
planting poppies  and  blooming  them  in 
the  house  was  successfully  done.  Cal- 
las  are  had  In  bloom  from  Christmas 
till  now.  Location,  form  of  house  and 
peculiar  potting  soils  have  their  effect, 
with  the  minor  points  of  handling,  etc. 
—HENRY  SNYDER,  Oxford,  Md. 

—The  ripe  berries  were  of  moderate 
size;  others,  unripe,  were  plentiful.  It 
Is  certainly  late  for  strawberries  In 
Maryland.— Ed. 


An  Ant  Destroyer. 

Having  heard  of  many  remedies  for 
divesting  lawns  of  ants,  I  will  add  my 
personal  experience  to  the  number,  as, 
possibly,  it  may  help  others.  I  have 
experimented  with  many  things  to  get 
rid  of  the  pests  and  their  depredations. 
For  a  long  time  fortune  hung  in  the 
balance.    Now  I  can  cry,  Eureka! 

Our  lawns  and  walks  were  infested 
with  Immense  colonies  of  ants.  Their 
nests  were  enormous,  honeycombing 
the  turf,  killing  the  grass  and  running 
four  or  more  feet  Into  the  ground,  as  I 
found  out  by  digging.  They  even 
swarmed  over  my  cherished  plants, 
showing  great  partiality  for  peeonlas, 
Just  as  the  buds  were  swelling.  These 
puny  antagonists,  after  a  warfare 
waged  against  them  for  years,  made 
me  almost  despair  of  victory. 

I  tried  such  well-known  remedies  as 
tobacco,  hellebore,  whale  oil  soap,  ker- 
osene, Paris  green,  quassia,  camphor, 
In  fact  everything  I  could  think  or  had 
ever  heard  of— all  without  success.  One 
day,  when  the  case  seemed  almost 
hopeless,  I  procured  several  pound 
cans  of  Carbonel  Dlsulphldum,  or,  as 
It  Is  generally  known.  Carbon  Bisul- 
phide, and  made  another  attack  on  a 
great  ant  nest,  which  had  given  us 
much  trouble.  The  apertures  of  the 
nest  were  numerous,  and  near  one  an- 
other. Seeking  out  every  vent  to  their 
haunts,  and  gently  pouring  a  spoonful 
or  two  of  the  compound  Into  each 
opening,  then  covering  the  latter  quiet- 
ly with  a  little  soil,  when  all  were 
charged  I  applied  a  match  to  one  hole, 
keeping  my  face  turned  away  to  avoid 
the  expected  fumes.  Drawing  back,  I 
awaited  results. 

In  a  second  or  two  I  had  before  me  a 
miniature  earthquake.  There  were  sub- 
terranean sounds  of  a  rumbling  nature, 
slight  upheavals  of  the  soil,  pufCs  of 
smoke  Issuing  from  all  the  near-by 
openings,  accompanied  by  the  most  In- 
describably disgusting  odor.  But  oh, 
the  ants!  The  poor  ants!  The  maimed, 
the  dead  and  dying,  were  thrown  out 
and  heaped  about  the  doorsides  and 
hatchways  of  their  domiciles.  Amidst 
the  bodies  of  the  slain  I  was  cruel 
enough  to  exult  over  their  discom- 
fiture: for,  if  I  had  not  discovered  how 
to  rid  lawns  of  ants,  at  least  I  had 
found  an  agent  that  would  exterminate 
them  en  masse. 

Now,  with  a  little  vigilance,  In  blow- 
ing up  or  fumigating  new  abodes,  they 
are  so  kept  In  check  that  one  would 
hardly  realize  their  existence.  I  was 
fearful  at  first  that  the  chemical  might 
Injure  neighboring  plants;  but  they 
have  not  been  In  the  least  affected. 

L.  P.  HILLHOUSE. 

—Bisulphide  of  carbon  Is  undoubt- 
edly the  best  substance  for  the  de- 
struction of  ants.  It  Is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  explode  It;  Indeed,  better  not. 
Full  particulars  on  the  use  of  this  ar- 
ticle were  given  In  last  week's  Issue.— 
Ed. 


Fruit  for  Co  vent  Garden. — It  Is  es- 
timated that  on  Monday,  June  21,  200 
tons  of  strawberries,  500  tons  of  cher- 
ries, 10  tons  of  apricots,  10  tons  of 
plums,  between  10  and  20  tons  each  of 
red  and  black  currants,  and  200  tons  of 
green  gooseberries  arrived  at  Covent 
Garden.  In  addition  to  these  31,000 
cases  of  oranges,  about  10,000  cases  of 
lemons,  and  3,000  bunches  of  bananas 
came  to  hand. 
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A  Plea  for  Garden  Roses.^ 

(Concluded  from  page  492.^ 

And  now  comes  the  most  difficult 
question  to  decide,  viz.:  What  varie- 
ties to  plant?  This  is  where  the  doctors 
are  sure  to  differ.  There  are  in  exist- 
ence at  the  present  time  say  in  round 
numbers,  two  thousand  Ave  hundred 
varieties  of  roses — an  embarrassment 
o^riches.  If  I  had  the  space  every  one 
or  them  would  be  planted.  The  real 
pleasure  of  a  rose  garden  does  not  con- 
sist so  much  in  comparing  reds  with 
whites,  yellows  and  pinks  as  in  study- 
ing the  nice  distinctions  and  individual 
characteristics.  Many  we  learn  to  love 
for  their  faults.  The  late  Mr.  Peter 
Henderson  related  an  amusing  story  in 
"Gardening  for  Pleasure"  bearing  upon 
this  question,  which  is  worth  repeti- 
tion: An  old  German  florist  said  to 
him  once:  "I  haf  so  mooch  droobles 
mit  de  ladies  ven  dey  comes  to  buy 
mine  rose.  Dey  all  vants  him  hardy; 
dey  vants  him  dooble;  dey  vants  him 
nice  gooler;  dey  vants  him  schmell 
goot;  dey  vants  him  moondly;  dey 
vants  him  to  be  everyding  in  von  rose. 
Now,  I  haf  to  say  to  dose  ladies  dat  I 
sees  not  dat  lady  dat  is  rich,  dat  is 
young,  dat  is  goot  demper,  dat  is  boo- 
tiful,  dat  is  healdy,  dat  is  schmart,  dat 
is  eferydings  in  von  lady.  I  sees  her 
not  mooch."  There  is  more  truth  than 
poetry  in  the  German's  petulance.  And 
what  rose  lover  would  want  all  the 
good  qualities  in  one  rose?  Not  many, 
at  all  events.  The  variation  is  the 
charm.  We  would  wish  that  the  fra- 
grance of  La  France  was  bestowed  on 
Crimson  Rambler,  or  that  Persian  Yel- 
low was  devoid  of  its  villainous  odor; 
but  we  will  not  part  with  them  on  that 
account.  We  may  wish  that  the  little 
Polyantha  or  Multlflora  Roses  were  al- 
lotted a  perfume  equal  to  the  teas  or 
hybrid  perpetuals;  but  they  are,  never- 
theless, charming  without  it.  Some 
day,  perhaps,  our  hybridizers  will  give 
us  roses  with  qualities  now  lacking  in 
our  present  favorites,  for  which  we 
thank  them  in  advance.  Some  day,  too, 
we  may  have  a  nomenclature  commit- 
tee, who  will  meet  the  French  roses 
at  the  portals  of  our  country  and  re- 
christen  them  with  a  pronounceable 
name  before  presenting  them,  for  which 
we  all  most  devoutly  thank  them  in 
advance.  A  rose  by  any  other  name 
than  Mademoiselle  Suzanne  Marie  de 
Rodocanachi  would  smell  Just  as 
sweet  and  we  would  not  miss  our  train 
trying  to  tell  our  neighbor  what  it  is 
called.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  young 
lady  changed  her  name  and  that  it  was 
a  shorter  one.  Provision  should  be 
made  in  such  a  case  for  a  like  change 
in  the  name  of  the  rose.  The  man  who 
called  a  rose  "Grande  Duchesse  Heri- 
tiere  Marie  Anne  de  Luxembourg"  had 
no  consideration  for  the  poor  gardener 
or  florist  who  would  have  to  write  it 
on  a  four-Inch  label  with  a  stump  of  a 
pencil.  They  don't  write  it.  They 
simply  say  the  rose  is  no  good;  it  is 
relegated  to  obscurity  and  so  they  have 
their  revenge.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
French  raisers  cannot  see  the  absur- 
dity of  calling  roses  such  long  names, 
and  above  all,  calling  them  after  every 
member  of  a  family,  resulting  in  unlim- 
ited confusion. 

The  last  Ave  years  have  been  most 
prolific  in  new  roses;  in  fact,  almost  a 
revolution  has  taken  place;  and  the 
planter  to-day  has  vastly  improved 
material  to  select  from.  That  grand 
rose,  the  Crimson  Rambler,  has  added 
an  entirely  new  feature  to  the  garden 
and  must  be  reckoned  with  for  a  com- 
plete rose  garden,  either  trained  in 
pillar  form  on  an  arbor,  or  on  the 
house.  No  garden  is  complete  without 
it.  Following  In  Its  wake  we  have  the 
Tellow  Rambler  (Aglala),  and  the 
dream  of  years  Is  realized  in  it.  Then 
we  have  the  Pink  Rambler  (Euphro- 
syne),  and  the  White  Rambler  (Thalia). 
It  is,  perhaps,  too  early  yet  to  say  that 
these  latter  are  of  ironclad  hardiness, 

*Paper  read  br  Mr.  P.  0*Mara,  at  the  Annandale 
(N.T.j  Roae  Show,  Jnne  16, 1887. 


but  they  promise  well.  Another  beau- 
tiful pillar  rose  is  Carmine  Pillar, 
unique  in  its  magnificent  shade  of  rosy 
carmhie.  Rosa  Wichuraiana  has  added 
another  charming  feature  to  the  rose 
garden,  and  I  do  not  know  a  more 
pleasing  sight  than  to  see  it  trained  up 
to  a  post  as  a  single  specimen,  or 
trained  to  form  an  archway.  Its  fol- 
iage alone  will  repay  for  the  trouble, 
but  its  flowers  are  most  charming  in 
their  grace  and  beauty.  The  double 
varieties  of  this  are  a  great  advance, 
equally  beautiful  foliage,  flowers  ex- 
quisitely fragrant.  The  Pink  Roamer, 
one  of  the  hybrids,  has  the  charming 
color  of  Carmine  Pillar  and  is  a  most 
useful  rose.  For  covering  terraces  or 
low  boundary  walls,  these  roses  are 
of  inestimable  value. 

The  new  hybrid  Sweet  Briers  add  an- 
other feature  to  our  garden  roses. 

The  hybrid  tea  section  has  been  won- 
dertuily  developed,  particularly  by  J. 
Pernet-Ducher,  who  has  given  us  Mme. 
Caroline  Testout,  Mile.  Germalne  Tro- 
chon,  a  yellow  variety  like  Sunset, 
which  has  proved  hardy  at  New  York; 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  a  beautiful  pink 
rose,  and  Souvenir  dii  President  Car- 
not.  These  are  all  flne  garden  roses 
and  come  very  near  to  supplying  what 
the  German  florist  so  vainly  wished  for. 
Belle  Siebrecht  must  not  be  overlooked 
as  a  summer  rose,  and  that  grand  ac- 
quisition, Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
supplies  the  finest  white  flowers  it  is 
posbible  to  get. 

For  those  who  like  novelty  in  roses 
that  taste  can  be  satisfied  with  Roger 
Lambelin,  crimson  and  white,  Just  like 
Gen.  Jacqueminot,  after  being  treated 
with  a  sulphur  match  as  we  did  when 
boys.  Then  we  have  that  wonder,  the 
Inconstant  Beauty,  with  its  many-col- 
ored flowers,  another  and  a  lovely 
"freak." 

In  hybrid  perpetuals  the  year  is  made 
memorable  by  the  Introduction  of  Ju- 
bilee, the  rose  that  won  for  its  raiser 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society— peerless  In  its 
magnificent  velvety  crimson  and  pure 
red.  And  before  I  forget  it,  let  me 
whisper  in  your  ear  that  there  is  an- 
other American  rose  which  is  coming 
out  soon  and  which  will  be  worth  hav- 
ing in  the  garden,  viz.:  Mrs.  Robert 
Garrett,  a  hybrid  tea  of  the  largest  size 
— long,  pointed  buds,  a  beautiful  clear 
pink— as  yet  it  Is  without  a  rival  in 
sight.  And  so  as  not  to  create  a  wrong 
impression,  let  me  say  that  it  is  likely 
to  lead  all  the  pink  forcing  roses,  as 
well  because  of  its  size  and  magnificent 
color. 

And  what  garden  is  complete  without 
the  Rosa  Rugosa?  None.  A  rose  gar- 
den without  a  representative  is  like 
the  play  of  "Hamlet"  without  the 
moody  Dane.  If  there  is  room  at  all 
put  in  a  plant  of  that  beautiful  child 
of  the  Rugosas,  Mme.  Georges  Bruant. 

Don't  forget  to  save  a  corner  for  the 
moss  roses,  as  moist  and  cool  as  you 
can  get  It.  There  Is  nothing  on  earth 
prettier  than  a  perfect  bud  of  the  Old 
Snglish,  Glory  of  Mosses  or  Crested 
Moss,  not  forgetting  that  pale  beauty, 
Comtesse  de  Murlnais.  It  is  a  pity  our 
climate  Is  not  more  in  accord  with  their 
{Continued  on  next  page,^ 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  that 
Contain  flercury, 

as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of 
smell  and  completely  derange  the  whole 
system  when  vntering  it  through  the  mu- 
cous "sarf  aces.  Such  articles  should  never 
be  used  except  on  prescriptions  from  repu- 
table physicianSf  as  the  damage  they  will 
do  is  ten  fold  to  the  good  you  can  possibly 
derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure«, 
manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Tol- 
edo, O.  contains  no  mercury,  and  is  taken 
internally,  acting  dlrectlv  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  In 
buying  HalPs  Catarrh  Cure  be  sure  you 
get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally  and 
Is  made  In  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney 
&  Co.  Testimonials  free. 
I^^Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 
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HOUSE    PLANTS 

AMD 

HOW   TO  SUCCEED   WITH    THEM. 

BY 

LIZZIE  PAGE  HILLHOL'SE. 

Scores  of  books  have  been  written  on 
flowers  and  their  cultivation,  but  it  has 
been  reserved  to  Mrs.  Hillhouse  to  cover 
a  field  of  highest  interest  to  women 
hitherto  untouched,  and  to  provide  a 
reference  book  and  complete  g^uide  for  all 
her  sisters  whojovlnar  plants,  would  ever 
be  surrounded  by  them  did  they  but 
know  where  to  turn  for  such  advice  as  to 
their  preservation  and  instruction  lu  their 
culture  as  would  be  open  to  them  to  fol- 
low, easily  understood,  yet  thoroughly 
practical. 

**  I  have  bouffht  book  after  book,**  the 
author  says,  **  in  a  vain  search  for  that 
knowledge  which  would  enlighten  me 
as  to  how  to  prolong  the  lives  of  my 
precious  pets,  when  noting  with  alarm 
their  distressed  appearance,  only  to  find 
them  all  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  so  tech- 
nical or  ambiguous  as  to  lief  a  r  beyond  my 
reach  or  apprehension.  Therefore,  for  the 
benefit  of  fellow  sufferers,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  put  down  what  little  I  have 
found  out  from  bitter  experience,  know- 
ing it  will  be  practical  and  true,  as  far  as 
it  goes.'* 

*•  Eioi'SE  Plants"  has  been  writteta  hy 
a  woman  for  the  countless  thousands  of 
women  who  have  no  conservatory  or 
hothouse,  and  are  compelled  to  i^row 
their  plants  in  the  home,  and  It  t^ves 
freely  of  the  knowledge  which  the  author 
has  been  gathering  through  many  3' ears 
of  observation. 

Recognising  the  fact  that  no  book  ade^ 
quately  covering  the  subject  has  ever  been 
published,  Mrs.  HlUhouse  has  undertaken 
to  fill  the  deficiency,  and  most  ably  and 
effectively  has  she  accomplished  the  task. 
The  result  is  a  book  of  information  and 
instruction,  written  in  simple  language* 
which  win  be  prized  and  consulted  oy 
every  woman  so  fortunate  as  to  become 
its  possessor.  Of  all  books  of  reference 
issued  for  domesticated  women,  **  House 
Plants"  will  take  its  position  second  only 
to  the  much  prized  and  ever  handy  family 
cook  book. 

The  amateur  will  be  both  surprised  and 
delighted  with  the  great  range  of  plants 
which  this  book  tells  us  it  Is  possible  to 
successfully  raise  in  the  house.  Chanters 
are  devoted  to  Bulbs.  Cacti,  Ferns,  \  low- 
ering Plants. Foliage  Plants,  Lilies.  Palms,' 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Creepers  and  Basket  Plants, 
and  oneonplantsunclassifled.  Aseparate 
chapter  on  the  propagation  of  plants  is 
extremely  Interesting',  as  it  is  here  so 
many  fall. 

Again  quoting  from  the  author,  "In 
writing  tlil8llttlebook,Ihave  endeavored 
to  keep  strictly  within  the  iine«  <»f  my 
personal  experience,  and  to  select  for  de- 
scription and  suggestion  as  to  treatment 
only  those  plants  which  I  knew  c<iuld  be 
grown  successfully  In  our  living  rooms  or 
nouses.  This,  undoubtedly,  may  bedone, 
if  my  instructions  are  followed. 

*' How  little  most  people— bright  people, 
too— know  of  the  marvelous  aod  ««««- 
ing  creations  of  the  plant  world.  Those 
silent  monitors,  the  flowers,  are  not 
dumb,  but  speak  to  us  through  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  scents,  their  intricate  shapes, 
complex  habits,  and  the  glorious  penc  11- 
ing  of  their  heavenly  colors,  that  no 
human  artist  can  command." 

House  Plants,  ■12mo.,  220  pages,  cloth, 
profusely  illustrated,  and  with  complete 
and  ready  reference  index  to  all  plants 
mentioned.  Price  fl.OO.  A.  T.  I)e  La 
Mare  Ptg.and  Pub. Co.,  2  to  8  Duane  St., 
New  York,  publishers. 
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ints;  and  I,  for  one,  would  surrender 
matoes  so  that  we  could  have  them 
their  perfection. 

)peakln«r  of  climate  reminds  me  that 
>ple  will  hanker  after  standard  roses, 

the  face  of  the  prohibition  nature 
s  set  aerainst  them  here.    There  may 

beauty  in  a  standard  rose — "I'm  not 
Digin  of  it" — but  it  is  associated  in 
f  mind  with  the  circus  clown  on 
its,  the  difference  being  that  he  gets 

spindles  and  looks  ridiculous  for 
»ney,  while  the  poor  rose  is  perched 

a  stork's  leg  for  a  whim,  or  as  p. 
bute  to  lazineos. 

f  you  have  room  at  all,  put  in  a 
int  of  Kosa  setigera  where  it  will 
re  room  to  scramble.  'Tis  patriotic 
do  it  and  you  will  never  be  ashamed 
it.    And  near  by  put  in  a  plant  or 

0  of  Rosa  rubiginosa;  but  not  too 
ir,  or  its  American  cousin  is  apt  to 
•ottle  it.  A  little  farther  on  put  in 
rsian  Yellow  and  its  paler  sister, 
rrison's  Yellow.  By  way  of  variety, 
t  in  the  old  Austrian  Copper,  the 
atiflora  Japonica,  the  Dawson  rose. 
re  them  plenty  of  room  and  let  them 
re  their  own  way  to  a  great  extent, 
>n  no  one  can  cavil  at  them  on  ac- 
mt  of  stiffness. 

?here  is  no  limit,  apparently,  when 
»e  we  start  to  individualize  in  roses, 
t  the  little  Polyantha  roses  must  not 
forgotten  as  an  edging  for  your  beds 
tea  roses,  and  above  all,  Clothilde 
ipert.  One  of  the  newer  tea  roses  I 
ist  not  forget  to  mention,  viz.: 
Incess  Alice  de  Monaca,  somewhat 
the  order  of  Duchesse  de  Brabant 
tmtesse  de  Labarthe),  but  more  com- 
Jt  and  even  more  free  in  blooming, 
low.  any  one  who  attempts  to  talk 
>ut  roses  is  sure  to  be  asked  which 

1  the  best.  In  the  bush  roses,  if  I 
8  limited  to  a  selection,  I  would 
ne  the  following:  In  hybrid  per- 
uals.  Jubilee,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Ul- 
li  Brunner,  Dinsmore,  Anna  de  Dies- 
ih,  Paul  Neyron,  Mme.  Gabriel  Lui- 
,  Helen  Keller,  Glen.  Jacqueminot, 
ron  de  Bonstettin,  Baroness  Roths- 
Id,  Mabel  Morrison,  Margaret  Dick- 
i,  Victor  Hugo,  S.  M.  de  Rodo- 
lachi,  Alfred  Colon»K 

a  hybrid  teas.  La  France,  Souvenir 
President  Camot,  Captain  Christy, 
Iserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Mme.  Car- 
le Testout,  Souvenir  de  Wootton, 
gustine  Guinoiseau,  Mile.  Germaine 
»chon,  Madame  Abel  Chatenay,  Belle 


Potash. 


to  Stock  means  a  "  scrubby  "  animal. 


Too  little  Potash  in 
the  fertilizer  used  pro- 
duces a  "scrubby" 
crop,  just  as  a  lack 
of  sufficient  grain  fed 


Free 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

OERMAN  KAU  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
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Bay  Trees, 
Hardy  Palms, 


SiEBRECNT  i  SON,     - 

Mendoo  Amtrteaa  GartenlBS  ^ 


AND  EVERYTHING 
FOR  DECORATING 

409  Fifth  Avtnut,  Ntw  York. 

ten  foa  writ*. 


Siebrecht,  Madame  Schwaller  and  Ca- 
moens. 

In  tea  and  monthly  roses,  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmalson,  Hermosa,  Marie  Oiiil- 
lot,  Maman  Cochet,  Clothilde  Soupert, 
Marion  Dingree,  Princess  Alice  de  Mo- 
naca, Bridesmaid,  Perle  des  Jardins, 
Francisca  Kniffer,  The  Bride,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Sunset.  Corinna,  Devon- 
iensis,  Mme.  Welsh,  Mrs.  Paul,  Mme.  de 
Watteville.  And  I  would  try  hard  to 
squeeze  them  all  in  old  and  new. 

With  this  I  close.  The  trouble,  has 
been  in  preparing  this  "plea"  what  to 
put  in.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
will  And  serious  omissions:  they  are 
granted  in  advance,  and  I  trust  to  see 
them  supplied  next  year  at  this  place 
by  some  other  rose  lover  who  will  brave 
criticism  by  making  another  plea  for 
roses.  We  may  have  our  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  methods  of  culture  or  se- 
lection of  varieties,  but  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sert that  we  all  agrreed  on  one  thing, 
viz.: 
"There    is    not    a    single  flower  that 

grrows. 
Can  vie  in  beauty  with  the  rose." 


Delaware-Grown 
Grimsoo  Glover. 


AbsolQtely  pure. 
New  crop. 

Now  ready. 
BROWN  8BBDCO, 
Wyominc,  Del. 
Mention  American  Qardening  iNiob  yon  mlto. 

E9iabli9h9d  44  Years. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 

Msslon  Qealeis 

III  limy  St.,  lEff  TOIL 

PruitB,  Poultry,  Game,  Bggs, 
9te.9  9tc. 

AU  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE   TAKEN  ON  COMIIISSION 

NOT  HOUSE  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 
Wetttloi  Amerlean  Qardening  when  twi  wrlt» 


M  YARD  OF  ROSES. 


"X     OoprHR^ht,  UM,  bj  O,  l>.  Qny,  Hew  Yorlc, 


The  illuBtration  but  faintly  represents  the  beauty  of  this  celebrated  painting  by  the  well-known  artist,  Mr.  Newton  A. 
Us.  The  grouping  and  ^x^oring  has  been  performed  with  exquisite  taste,  and  the  reproduction  we  offer  is  worthy  a  frame, 
I  a  position  on  the  wall  of  any  one's  room.  This  sketch,  in  eleven  colors,  is  36  inches  long  and  ten  Inches  wide,  on  heavy 
wing  paper,  and  sells  in  the  art  stores  of  New  York  for  fifty  cents.  We  will  send  ••  A  Yard  of  Roses/'  securely  packed  in  a 
e  to  prevent  injury,  postpaid,  as  follows : 

To  all  renewing  their  subscription  and  adding  five  cents  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 

To  all  sending  us  $1,00  for  their  own  renewal  subscription  and  75  cents  for  the  subscription 
a  friend,  we  will  send  "A  Yard  of  Roses"  free  and  postpaid,  as  a  premium  to  both  addresses. 

AMERICAN    QARDENING,    P,  O.    Box    1697,    New   York. 
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For  Present  Sowinf.  I 


TURNIP  SEED.    We  have  all  the 
best  yarieties. 

CUCUMBER  SEED   FOR  PICKLES. 

♦  Our  STOCKS  are  the  Finest. 
2       The  first  Ck>nsignment  of  our 

♦  SURE    CROP,    Mushroom    Spawn, 

T        just  arrived. 

I  Qnalityl  BETTER!!  than  ever!!! 

7  Descriptlre  CAUUognH  Pr*»,  by  malL 

I  WEEBER  a  O^'N.  "^  SSSST  "" 

Z       114  Chamber.  Mt.,  NKWYORK. 

WW  WW  w  w  w  WV^V  W^P^^^" 

Mention  American  Oardenlnii  wben  /on  write. 

Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

DERBY^S  GROWS.     Pedigree  dates  back  to  1887. 
Crop  of  1897  for  Sale.   Address 

SAM  H.  DERBY,  Woodside,  Del. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


New  Crop  1897  Crimsoii  Clover. 

READY  NOW.    Sample  for  2c.  stamp     Mj  own 
vrowlns.  E.  G.  PACKARD,  Dover,  DeL 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

Offer  No*  80. 

FOR  ORE  HEW  SUBSCRIPTIOM 

200  CELERY  PLANTS 

AS  FOLLOWS : 

50  Plants 
White  PInne. 

50  Plants 
New  Rose. 

50  Plants 
Golden  Self- 
Blanching. 

50  Plants 
Giant  Pascal. 


Thig  offer  la  from 
a  flrat-cIaM,  re- 
liable irrower,  and 
will  t>e  maUed, 
postpaid,  for  one 
new  subeorlptlon 
to  AmaiOAir  O  aii- 
uaifiNO.  Orden 
for  oeierr  plants 
will  be  filled  from 
now  until  August 
15tb. 


AMERICAN  GARDENING.  P.O.  Box  1697,  N.Y 

liHttiSitOoJittiStrailille. 


TIE  nEELEI  linUE  UIIU. 

Every  rider  who  has  given  the  WHBBLBR 

RBPORM  a  trial  prefers  it  to  all  other 

saddles.     Bndorsed  by  physicians. 

Especially   recommended    for 

ladies. 

We  will  send  a  Wheeler  Bicycle  Saddle 
as  a  Premlnm  fSor  Three  New  Subscriptions 
at  Sl.OO  each.    Purchaser  pays  express. 

AiERiui  MRDEnll,^*:>J?:'  new  tori 


PRIVATE    GARDENERS. 

Appointments  and  Doins:8. 

OMrdenen  and  otben  knowing  of  recent 
Appointments  And  movlngn  Are  requested  to 
torwArd  pArtleulATs  of  the  same  tor pabUcA- 
tlon  in  this  column.    No  cbArge  Is  mac/e. 

J.  Da  vies,  formerly  with  H.  McK. 
Twombly,  Madiaon,  N.  J.,  has  been  en- 
gaged as  gardener  for  A.  R.  Whitney, 
Esq.,  Morristowh,  N.  J. 


Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

The  Westchester  County  Horticul- 
tural Society  held  its  regrular  monthly 
meeting  in  the  Mount  Kisco  Opera 
House  on  Friday  night,  June  26.  Two 
new  members  were  elected.  There  was 
a  fine  exhibit  of  roses  and  hardy  flow- 
ers. President  A.  L.  Marshall  exhibited 
some  fine  strawberries,  tomato  Igno- 
tum,  and  Snowball  cauliflower;  Mr. 
George  Barton  a  collection .  of  hardy 
flowers;  Mr.  George  Carpenter  a  bunch 
of  sweet  peas;  Mr.  James  Wood  some 
fine  Baroness  Rothschild  Roses  and 
Sweet  Peas;  Mr.  J.  O.  IkxiUer  a  dish  of 
flne  gooseberries. 

Mr.  George  Barton  gave  a  talk  on 
hardy  plants,  suitable  for  cottage  gar- 
dens, which  was  very  interesting,  as  he 
told  about  the  Sweet  William,  hardy 
Phlox  and  its  many  varieties,  produc- 
ing flowers  from  early  spring  till  late 
fall;  the  Delphinium,  with  its  various 
shades  of  blue,  and  Coreopsis,  with  its 
bright  golden  yellow,  and  the  many 
colored  Rhododendrons,  which  can  be 
grown  in  any  garden. 

The  meetings  flxed  for  July  and  Au- 
gust will  be  omitted,  the  next  meeting 
coming  on  September  24. 

Boston. 

A  fine  exhibition  was  presented  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  on  Saturday  July  5.  W»»». 
Thatcher  carried  off  the  honors  on  Iris 
Kffimpferi  and  Campanula  media.  Miss 
M.  S.  Walker  receiving  one  prize  for  iris, 
and  the  Busaey  Institution  one  for  cam- 
panulas. The  Society's  sliver  medal  was 
awarded  to  J.  R.  Rothewell  for  Miltonia 
vexillaria,  and  W.  B.  Cobum  received  hon- 
orable mention  for  pelareonium  *'  Doro- 
thy." Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded 
toT.  C.  Thurlow  for  Rhuscotinusatropur- 
pureus,  and  a  similar  award  to  W.  H.  Cow- 
ing for  Rosa  luclda  var.  alba. 

A  Burlesque? 

What  must  be  seriously  intended  as  a 
burlesque  schedule  for  a  November 
show  has  lately  been  circulated  among 
the  several  horticultural  societies 
around  New  York.  The  demand  for 
flowering  shrubs  when  the  land  is  all 
frost-bound  is  charmingly  naive  and  so, 
too.  Is  the  provision  of  a  class  for  the 
luscious  peach  and  nectarine  fruits 
of  the  summer's  sun.  But  the  compiler 
soars  into  the  sublimely  ridiculous  in 
his  subtle  allusions  to  "specimen"  Lap- 
ageria,  Epacrls,  Fuchsia,  Mimosa,  fan- 
cy Caladium  and  "a  vine  in  a  pot."  The 
proposed  show  of  Chrysanthemums  is 
drawn  on  lines  of  grandeur  indeed- 
fancy  a  close  competition  in  a  vase  of 
100  blooms! 

But,  ye  gardeners,  here  is  a  chance 
for  you  to  win  laurels;  you  are  asked 
to  bring  forth  "bush  plants  grown  to 
one  stem."  Many  members  of  the  craft 
are  thankful  to  the  shining  wit  for 
having  had  such  a  lightsome  frolic  of- 
fered them  at  this  dull  time. 

Roses  of  the  Victorian  Era. 

The  "Gardener's  Chronicle/'  London,  in 
its  issue  of  June  12,  publishes  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
rose  world  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. The  writer  of  the  article  says:  **Dur- 
ing  the  period  of  the  last  sixty  years,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  say  how  many  roses  have 
been  sent  out  into  the  world,  but  if  we 
take  the  average  of  forty  each  year,  there 
cannot  have  been  fewer  than  between  2,000 
and  8,000  roses  sent  forth  by  raisers  abroad 
and  at  home. 


**  The  three  classes  of  roses  whose  la 
provement  has  been  so  remarkable  darii] 
the  past  sixty  years  are  hybrid  perpetotl 
tea  scented,  and  Noisettes.  The  origin  • 
the  former  is  a  matter  of  considerab 
doubt;  but  I  believe  that  the  hybrid  Chin 
crossed  with  Damask,  hybrid  Bonrbo 
and  other  roses,  have  produced  some  of  tl 
magnificent  fiowers  which  we  now  pos  e 
Two  of  the  most  celebrated  raisers  in  t 
older  davs  were  Laffay  and  Vibert;  bat 
do  not  think  any  of  their  productions  ha 
survived  to  the  present  day,  except  in  a  fi 
garden  roses  such  as  Glo  re  des  Hoeomaii 
and  Aimte  Vibert.  The  origin  of  the  t< 
and  Noisettes  is  somewhat  better  knoi 
they  are  the  product  of  the  China  n 
crossed  with  the  yellow  China  or  Tea  ra 
and  I  believe  that  all  the  fine  varieties  tt 
we  possess  are  traceable  to  this  oombii 
tlon.  The  Noisette  rose  was  raiKd 
America  by  M.  Philllppe  Noisette;  it  « 
produced  from  Old  Mask  fertilized  wl 
the  common  China  rose,  and  from  the  w 
first  has  been  a  great  favorite  with  t 
French  rose  growers;  bat  its  earlier  i 
mirers  could  never  have  anticipated  t 
elorious  results  which  have  followed  di 
fng  recent  years." 

"In  the  hybrid  perpetual  class  there  a 
no  roses  that  go  back  to  the  period  of  H 
Majesty's  accession,  and  by  far  the  groM 
number  of  roses  date  back  to  the  sxd 
and  seventies:  How  prolific  the  sixd 
were  in  good  roses  may  be  seen  by  the  ft 
lowing  list,  and  which  still  maintaiii  tbi 
position  as  exhibition  roeest-AICii 
Colomb,  Annie  Wood,  Baroness  Bothacyi 
Camille  Bernardin,  Charles  Lefebn 
Comte  Raimbaud,  Comtesse  d'Oxfa 
Devienne  Lamy,  Dr.  Andry,  Duchene  i 
Momy.  Dncde  Wellington ^upuy  JiboI 
Eugenie  Verdier,  Fisher  Holmes,  Hon 
Vernet,  Louis  Van  Hoatte,  Madame Tidi 
Verdier,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Ms! 
Banmann,  Marie  Rady,  Marquise  deOuti 
lane,  Maurice  Bemardin,  Mens.  Noun 
Pierre  Netting.  Prince  Camille  de  R(Ai 
and  Xavier  Olibo. 

"The  seventies  produced  much  fewer, d 
most  noticeable  among  them  beins  ll 
Williams  and  Madame  Gabrielle  Luuet 

"In  Tea  roses  nearly  all  of  the  nj 
valued  varieties  came  from  France.  I 
the  grand  Teas  from  Niphetos  sent  oetl 
1848,  down  to  Maman  Cochet  in  180S.  4 
oome  from  abroad;  some  from  Amai^ 
bat  they  hav^  been  mainly  sports. 

"In  garden  roses  also  there  hsTe  ^ 
charming  additions  in  the  class  of  NoisitJ 

"  Other  classes  of  rosea  have,  dariogj 
latter  portion  of  this  oeriod,  come  n( 
much  notice:  one  is  the  claas  of  hybrid M 
and  to  which  some  good  additioDilii 
latterly  been  made,  although  I  ouite  ikk 
that  the  fewer  the  divisions,  and  the  a 
simple  ^e  classification,  the  better  I 
they  serve  the  purpose  of  JLeeping  the 
decided  tea  and  Noisette  roses  in  a  ds 
themselves.     It  is  somewhat  remsri 
that  no  attempt  has  been  madeinwbil 
called  summer  roses,  hybrid  Chinas,  b^ 
Bourbons,  Gallicas,  etc 

"  There  is  yet  another  c'ass  which  h 
oeived  some  remarkable  additions  di 
the  past  few  years,  that  ordinarilv  d 
polyantha;  the  Japanese  rose  multlfloi 
simplex  has  been  crossed  with  some  of 
teas,  and  has  produced  a  delightful  ( 
of  dwarf  double  poly anthas,  and  I 
fiowers  as  Cecile  Brunner,  MaJPaqped 
Gloire  de  Polvanthas,  Perle  d'Or, 
others,  form  a  class  which  we  cannot  1 
afford  to  neglect,  blooming,  as  they  dt 
large  clusters,  and  of  a  bright  and  plei 
color.  To  these  must  be  hdded  tbst 
markable  rose.  Crimson  Rambler. 

"  To  the  Japanese  we  also  owe  4 
roses  of  the  ferox  or  rugosa  chinl 
which,  whether  in  fiower  or  fruit  are  t 
able,  and  which  mav  probably  yet  givi 
under  the  hands  of  the  hybrlfiiier,  s 
class;  the  attempt  has  already  been  n 
and  the  double-flowering  one,  Mad 
Georges  Bruant,  may  be  the  avant 
of  many  others." 

Died. 

George  W.  Park,  a  pioneer  nurs 
man,  died  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  recei 
aged  65  years. 

Charles  Le  Cluse,  a  nurserymaa 
Bay  port,  L.  I.,  was  found  dead  ia 
home  recently.  It  Is  thought  thai 
was  murdered  by  tramps.  The  w* 
is  also  dead,  presumably  from 
shock. 


July  17,  1897. 
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New  York. 

The  cut-flower  business  Is  about  as  poor 
as  It  can  possibly  be;  the  supply  of  roses. 
and  In  fact,  of  all  stock  is  unusually 
heavy  for  this  season  of  the  year,  conse- 
quently prices  are  very  low.  Sweet  peas 
are  being  sent  in  enormous  quantities, 
and  as  a  general  thing  do  not  average 
more  than  50c.  per  100  bunches;  figures 
vary  from  35c.  to  H  per  100,  these  quota- 
tions are  only  for  peas  of  exceptional 
quality.  It  may  reasonably  be  stated  that 
peas  never  were  better  than  they  are  this 
season. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  being  received 
In  tremendous  bulk  Just  now,  but  withal 
are  being  cleared  out  Just  as  fast,  al- 
though there  is.  no  boom  in  values,  and 
sometimes  low  figures  are  taken  with  the 
object  of  keeping  the  market  cleared  up. 

Long  Island  potatoes  are  in  splendid 
condition,  and  prices  are  steady  at  from 
92^^2.12.  with  a  tendency  to  stiffen  to  92.25. 

Georgia  peaches  are  arriving  in  quanti- 
ties; quality  fair  and  prices  vary  from 
^G0@$4  per  crate,  a  fair  average  being 
|8  for  high  grade  fruit. 

Currant  growers  are  very  much  dis- 
gusted with  the  prevailing  low  price  real- 
ized, and  many  are  said  to  be  doing  away 
with  their  bushes  as  a  consequence. 

Pears  have  done  well  during  the  past 
week,  and  this  week  up  to  time  of  report, 
continue  good. 

Hot-house  grapes  are  dull,  and  50c.  per 
pond  makes  the  average  for  special  stock. 

Hot-house  tomatoes  have  had  quite  a 
boom  for  two  weeks,  and  a  few  ship- 
ments of  special  quality  have  reached  20c. 
per  pound,  the  average  being  from  10® 
15c.,  this  has  been  due  to  the  poor  con- 
dition of  outdoor  grown  of  late,  but  will 
probably  change  very  shortly  when  Jer- 
sey and  other  local  crops  come  in. 

But  few  mushrooms  are  arriving,  good 
quality  makes  75c.  per  pound. 

Apples— Jersey,  windfall,  per  barrel,  75c. 
WLK;  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  green, 
per  barrel,  |1®92:  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware, good  to  prime,  per  crate,  60c. @$1 
common,  per  crate,  30<§;40c. 

Strawberries— Western  New  York,  com. 
to  good,  quart,  3@8c. 

Raspberries— up-river,  red,  per  pint,  3® 
4c.;  per  3-to-quar  cup,  2^2^.;  4-to-quart 
cup,'1^^2c.;  Upper  Jersey,  red,  per  pint, 
2^03viirc;  Lower  Jersey,  red,  i>er  pint,  2® 
3c.;  Blackcap,  up-river,  fancy,  per  pint, 
a^Hc. ;  Jersey,  6er  pint.  2@8c. 

Gooseberries— Large,  per  quart.  4®6c.: 
small  to  medium,  green,  per  quart,  2@4c. 

Huckleberries— Shawangunk  Mountains, 
per  quart.  7@8c. ;  Pennsylvania,  blue,  per 
quart,  7fS8c,;  Jersey,  j)er  quart.  5@7c.; 
Maryland  per  quart.  4^6c 

Blackberries— South  Jersey,  cultivated, 
per  quart,  4#6c. ;  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
cultivated,  per  quart,  3@5c.;  cultivated, 
inferior,  2<g3c.;  Barly  Harvest,  per  quart, 
2^3c. 

Currants— Large,  red,  per  quart,  3^4c.; 
small,  red,  per  quart,  1^®2V^.;  bulk 
stock,  per  pound,  2^8c. 

Cherries— Sweet,  per  pound,  3^c. ;  sour, 
per  pound.  3^6c.;  eight-pound  baskets,  as 
to  size  and  condition,  16^50c. 

Melons— Watermelons,  by  rail,  per  car, 
1200^1300;  by  steamer,  jper  car,  |125<9I200; 
medium  to  large,  per  100,  920^930;  small  or 
Inferior,  100,  910@)^.  Muskmelons— Fancy, 
per  bushel  basket,  91.50;  poor  to  fair,  per 
basket,  50c.  @91;  per  barrel  or  barrel  crate, 
91092.50. 

Peache»— Southern,  fancy,  late,  per 
carrier,  92.50;  late,  good  to  choice.  91.50@ 
92;  poor  to  fair,  per  carrier,  60c. ®91; 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  early,  per  crate, 
75c.(g91. 

Pears— Le  Conte,  medium  to  fancy,  per 
barrel,  92.50@93.25;  inferior,  per  barrel, 
91.75@92.2o;  per  barrel  crate.  92@92.50. 

Asparagus— Near  by,  large,  per  dozen, 
9L25@'91.50;  ordinary  per  dozen.  75c.@91. 

Com— Jersey,  per  100,  50<g75c.;  North 
Carolina,  per  100,  50@75c. 

Cabbages— Jersey  and  Long  Island,  per 
100.   92(&&.50. 

Cucumbers— Jersey,  per  bushel  box,  91® 
91.50;  Philadelphia,  per  M*  barrel  basket. 
9L50;  Baltimore,  per  bushel  basket,  91@ 
9L2o;  Norfolk,  per  barrel,  9L50@92.25. 

Egg  Plants— Florida,  per  %  barrel  box, 
75c.@^.25;  Florida,  per  basket.  50c.®91; 
Jersey,  per  bushel  box,  91@91.25. 

Onions— Maryland,  per  ^  barrel  basket. 
80@90c.;  Eastern  Shore,  per  %  barrel 
basket,  65#75c.;  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia, per  barrel,  91-75@91.87;  Kentucky, 
per  barrel,  91.764^;  Jersey,  per  barrel.  92 
6^.25;  Orange  County,  red,  per  barrel.  91 

Peppers— South    Jersey,    per   crate,    91@ 
91.25. 
Squash— Southern,    marrow,    per   barrel 


crute,  T5c.<g|1.25;  yellow,  per  barrel,  50^ 
75c.;  white,  per  barrel  crate,  50®75c. 

Tomatoes— Monmouth  County,  Jersey, 
per  crate,  91.50^92;  South  Jersey,  per 
crale.  91<(i91.&0;  Maryland,  per  carrier, 
91.5OI1 92.50;  Norfolk,  per  carrier,  91.50(9 
92.25;  Savannah,  per  carrier,  91(^91.50;  Sa- 
vannah, unwrapped,  per  crate,  75c.(^91; 
Florida,  poor  to  fair,  per  carrier,  75c.@ 
91.25. 

Turnips— Russia,   per  barrel.   75c.  @91- 


Philadelphia. 

This  market  has  been  well  cleaned  up 
every  day,  but  prices  have  been  low;  a 
large  percentage  of  fruit  arrives  In  poor 
condition,  owing  to  the  extremely  warm 
weather.  On  Monday  the  market  opened 
very  slow  and  much  stock  was  left  on 
hand,  very  few  storemen  were  bujring 
and  but  few  hucksters  were  on  hand. 

Strawberries  are  almost  over  and  this 
week  will  probably  be  the  last  for  the 
New  York  berries,  which,  during  the 
last  few  days,  have  b«en  selling  from  5® 
10c.  per  quart. 

Raspberries  have  been  small  and  In- 
ferior all  around  and  but  few  crates 
realized  over  8c.  per  quart. 

Blackberries  are  very  plentiful  and  keep 
low  in  price.  Maryland,  cultivated,  arc 
selling  4^6c.  per  quart;  Early  Harvest, 
3@4c.  per  quart. 

Currants  are  arriving  In  large  quanti- 
ties. One  house  received  two  cars  on 
Monday,  but  the  demand  is  small.  Early 
red  are  held  at  5^-Qc.  per  quart;  fair  to 
good.  2H@^4c.  per  quart.  Large  shipments 
m  bulk  are  offered  at  2%®5c.  per  pound, 
but  these  prices  were  seldom  obtained. 
Dealers  are  holding  for  a  better  market. 

Cherries— Sweet,  4®5c.  per  pound;  sour, 
3®4c.  per  pound. 

Pineapples— Indian  River,  red,  choice, 
24  to  crate,  92.60^93;  30  to  crate,  92^^.60; 
smaller  fruit,  91.50(991.75  per  crate. 

Beets— Jersey,  per  100  bunches.  91.50@92. 

Cabbages— Jersey,  per  100,  92@)9z.25. 

Cucumbers— Norfolk,  per  barrel,  91.25® 
91.75;  per  basket,  40®60c 

Egg  Plants— Florida,  one-half-barrel 
box,  91.25<3)91.60. 

Onions— Maryland,  one- half -barrel  bas- 
ket, 90c.@91.25;  these  were  very  good  and 
sold  quickly;  Jersey,  per  barrel,  $2092.25. 

String  Beans— Jersey,  wax,  60®90c.  per 
basket;  Pennsylvania,  wax,  75^91  per  bas- 
ket;   Norfolk,    green,    one-half -barrel,    50 


Tomatoes— Jersey,  choice,  per  basket, 
60@S0c.;  fair  to  good,  40060c. 

Potatoes  are  moving  more  slowly.  Jersey 
Rose  are  held  at  91.75092.26  per  barrel. 

Watermelons  are  moving  more  freely; 
choice  stock  selling  at  9260930  per  100. 


Boston. 

The  strawberry  season  Is  now  getting 
towards  Its  end.  A  few  home-grown 
Belmonts  appear  every  morning  and  sell 
at  about  15c.  per  quart,  while  Western 
Central  New  York  sends  three  to  Ave 
cars  daily.  Some  very  fine  Atlantics 
bringing  14015c.  As  a  range  Atlantics 
would  bring  say  11015c.  because  some  of 
the  berries  are  not  as  large  as  others,  and 
some  arrive  in  softer  condition.  Some  of 
their  Bubachs  sell  11013c..  while  the  com- 
mon small  varieties  bring  all  the  way 
from  7@10c. 

A  little  Jersey  corn  shows  up,  but  there 
is  no  sale  for  it  because  with  every  ear 
there  are  a  few  worms. 

Mississippi  tomatoes  firmer,  91091.26  a 
crate;  hot-house  stock  very  steady,  160 
20c.  a  pound.  Some  Norfolks  appearing 
bringing  about  91.50  a  bushel. 

Summer  squash  arrives  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  meets  with  an  excellent  de- 
mand. 3@4c.  each.  Strictly  fancy  mar- 
row squash  brings  92  a  barrel,  while  the 
inferior  stock  which  arrives  has  a  hard 
sale  at  91<g  91.25. 

Currants  can  be  quoted  804c.  per  quart, 
or  if  in  bulk  203c.  per  pound.  The  "old- 
est inhabitant"  cannot  remember  when 
there  was  so  little  demand  for  currants 
as  appears  this  year. 

Native  red  raspberries  bring  10c.  per 
pound,  while  Hudson  River  bring  304c. 
for  thirds. 

Long  Island  beans  and  cabbage  out  of 
the  market;  home-grown  beans,  75c.091 
a  bushel,  with  cabbage  506c.  a  head. 

Watermelons  25^  30c.  each.  Asparagus 
gone  by;  native  beets  or  turnips,  50c  a 
bushel.     Parsley,  50c. 

Virginia  potatoes,  whether  from  Norfolk 
County  or  Eastern  Shore,  are  in  excellent 
condition,  well  matured,  and  good  sized, 
quick  sale.  92.50  a  barrel;  red  varieties 
sell  as  easily  at  about  92. 

Jersey  Irish  potatoes  arriving  and  show 
flne  size,  bringing  92.50  per  barrel.  Some 
Maryland  early  Harvests  arriving,  they 
supply  a  certain  want  and  sell  at  whole- 
sale, 92.75  per  barrel. 

Le  Conte  pears  bring  all  the  way  from 


50c.  to  93  a  barrel.  Their  condition  varies 
more  than  these  prices.  Old  apples  are  far 
gone,  no  need  of  mentioning. 

Mushrooms  steady,  65070c.  per  barrel; 
with  Black  Hamburgh  grapes  as  steady 
at  50075c.  a  pound. 

Kalamazoo  celery  unchanged,  40050c.  a 
bunch;  egg  plants  remain  as  last  quoted; 
cauliflower,  91.40091.75  a  barrel. 

Hot-house  cucumbers  one  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  apiece;  peppers  good 
demand,  91  a  bushel;  peas,  30060c.  a 
bushel. 

Probably  the  last  week  was  the  busiest 
Fourth  of  July  week  Boston  has  seen  for 
a  long  time.  Intensely  hot  and  large  ar- 
rivals of  most  everything.  The  bulk  of 
the  crops  in  New  England  are  looking 
well,  considering  the  late  spiing,  with  the 
exception  of  corn,  and  that  is  very  back- 
ward, but  if  the  hot  weather  continues  It 
will  "catch  up"  before  the  middle  of  Au- 

Sust.    Rhode  Island  Irish  potatoes  will  be 
ug  this  week,  and  it  is  claimed  they  are 
in  excellent  condition  and  a  large  yield. 

The  backl«berry  lutrveat  promises 
this  year  to  amount  to  many  thous- 
ands of  bushels  from  the  bushes  which 
cover  the  mountain  tops  of  Ulster, 
Orange,  Sullivan  and  Greene  Counties. 
The  berries  now  coming  to  market  sell 
at  15  cents  a  quart,  but  in  a  week  or 
so  the  markets  will  be  flooded  with 
berries  and  6  cents  a  quart  will  be  con- 
sidered a  good  price. 

Old  Berry  Boxes.— The  San  Fran- 
cisco Health  Department  has  issued  a 
circular  to  shippers  of  fruit,  cautioning 
them  against  using  berry  baskets  and 
other  fruit  packages  a  second  time 
upon  the  penalty  of  confiscation. 

Bujjiie—  Cards> 

C.  D.  Zlnmernan,  Baf  falo.  N.  T.  Hortionltarlst 
Landscape  Gardener.  Plans  and  Mt!mate»fanilBlied 

Meattoa  Amerksan  Oarasning  wiien  you  writs. 

I  AND  DfiVELOPMXKT,  consaluUons,  plana, 
^  superintendence,  plants,  labor,  etc,  sappllad  for 
work  aa  wanted.  fiMorlslnaldoslfnuforresldeiioaii 


vardana,  parka,  etc.,  ready  for  fnnieotlon.  Coai- 
sinnlcationa  •elicited  from  those  ifnio  raqnirc  tbs 
valne  of  land  or  lesldenoe  developed  wtth  braottoal 
Mxmomy.  Joa.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  1891, 
New  York  OHy 


FOR  SALE. 


Adrertlsements  not  to^eKoeed  eighty  words  will 
be  inserted  under  this  headtns  at  two  cxnts  psb 
WOHD  each  Insertion,  piyabie  In  advance. 

The  address  will  be  charged  as  part  of  the  adn., 
and  each  Initial,  or  a  nnmoer.  connta  as  one  word. 
No  cats  or  diaplay  type  allowed. 

H^^ULsiraOBOBrBROfl^ 
wood.N.J. 


.  Bmethera  A  Bon,  P.  O. 


r  OWBST  PKICES  on  earth.  Trees  and  Plants. 
-^   Nell  the  Nurseryman,  La  Porta,  Ind. 

riLABB  at  wholeaale,  rock  bottom  prieea.  Also 
^-'  paint  for  greenhouses.  The  Reed  Glass  A  Paint 
Co.,  456  W.  Broadway,  New  York 

TRANSPLANTED    CELERY    PLANTS,   aU_  the 
-■-    leading  kinds.   John  A.  8m 
Box  lOi,  Berwick,  Pa. 

nELERY  PLANTS,  strong  and  stocky,  11.00  per 
^  1000,  18.00  per  10,000;  aatlsfaction  and  safe 
arrival  guaranteed;  special  low  express  rates.  The 
most  practical  and  complete  book  on  celery  culture, 
75c.    Peter  J.  Sohnur,  Kalamaaoo,  Mich. 

nELERY  PLANTS.  Traasplanted  only.  First- 
^  class,  leading  kinds.  Greatly  superior  to  seed- 
bed plants.  Carefully  packed;  good  for  two  weeka* 
transit.  40c.  per  100,  tS.00per  lOOa  R.  M.  WeUes, 
Towanda,  Pa. 

n  ABB  AGE  PLANTS,  atrong  and  healthy.  Flat 
^^  Dutch,  FottIer*B  Brunswick,  Early  Winnlg- 
atadt,  Drumhead  Savoy,  11.50  per  1000.  Special 
price  on  large  orders.  Cauliflower,  Barly  Paris,  40o. 
per  100.    W.  W.  Nash,  Montrose,  Pa. 


WANTED. 

r  Rates,  etc..  same  aa  in  **  For  Sale  *'  column. J 

WANTED— A  bright  respectable  young  man,  used 
^'  to  growing  ro««9  and  carnations  for  commer- 
cial purposee,  wages  15  dollara  a  month  and  board. 
Address  iiobt.  Petfleld,  Caatle  Grove  Greenhouses, 
Danville,  Pa. ^^^^ 

Situations  Wanted. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  under  this  head- 
ing at  ONK  CINT  PBH  WOBD  each  taaertlon,  payable 
In  advance.  The  address  to  be  counted  aa  part  of 
the  advertisement.  No  advertisement  inserted  for 
less  than  fifteen  cents  per  Insertion: 

CITUATION  as  gardener's  asalstant,  Scotch-Amer- 
^  ic«n,  ace  21.  thoroughly  familiar  with  work  of 
gentleman's  place.  Assistant  Gardener,  care 
American  Gardening. 
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AMERICAN    GARDENING. 


ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


POPULAR    N0TB8    FOR    THB  8UCCBS8PUL 
AJIATBUR. 

A  Fine  Mew  Rose. 

Prominent  among  the  roses  which 
are  grivlngr  a  sood  account  of  them- 
selves is  the  hybrid  tea»  known  as 
Madam  Abel  Chatenay.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  of  grrowers,  with  broad,  glossy 
leaves,  and  an  appearance  of  vigor 
throughout.  It  is  giving  the  most  per- 
fect flowers  of  any  of  the  young  plants 
'received  this  season.  The  coloring  is 
unique  and  most  attractive.  The  cat- 
alogue description  names  this  coloring 
as  creamy  rose,  shaded  with  rose  ver- 
milion, and  tinged  with  salmon.  The 
general  effect  is  of  a  pink,  so  yellow 
as  to  make  the  old  Duchess  de  Bra- 
bant seem  almost  a  pure  rose  color,  by 
comparison.  The  reverse  of  the  petals 
is  a  very  deep  carmine,  and  as  the  pet- 
als recurve  the  contrasting  shade  in  the 
beautiful  heart  of  the  rose  is  very  deep 
and  strong.  No  rose  seen  since  Madam 
Cochet  has  been  so  pleasing. 

The  Fancy  for  Pelarironianis. 

These  beautiful  flowers  seem  to 
be  advancing  in  public  estimation. 
That  is,  the  fancy  section  known  pop- 
ularly as  Lady  Washington  Geraniums 
is  so  advancing.  They  are  much  more 
often  seen  than  formerly,  and  the  ex- 
quisite colorings  and  immense  size  call 
forth  ardent  expressions  of  admiration. 
One  flrm  ofCers  the  Liady  Washington 
or  Pansy  Geranium  and  pictures  a  Ge- 
ranium plant  heavily  covered  with  the 
similitude  of  Pansies.  Our  friends 
abroad  consider  us  very  niuch  mixed 
on  Pelargoniums.  One  horticultural 
paper  in  particular  never  uses  the  word 
Geraniums  except  in  quotation  marks, 
showing  its  popular  misuse. 

Forty  Dollars  a  Tear  Per  Hen. 

One  of  the  most  successful  poul- 
try keepers  in  this  country  has  said 
that  one  can  make  $40  a  year  profit 
from  a  single  hen  by  setting  all  her 
eggs  and  raising  the  chickens.  At  first 
thought  this  sounds  a  good  deal  like 
the  "l&OO  a  year  from  12  hens"  story, 
but  it  does  not  take  a  great  mind  to 
see  that  80  chicks  at  50  cents  each 
would  bring  In  the  |40.  Hence,  it  is  by 
no  means  an  impossibility.  But  there 
are  numberless  problems  and  plenty  of 
labor  ahead  of  the  market-size  chicks 
that  bring  in  |40  above  the  cost  of 
raising.  There  must  be  capital,  too; 
for,  if  all  the  eggs  are  set  all  expenses 
must  come  out  of  the  pocket,  directly, 
until  the  chicks  are  ready  to  sell.  Taken 
altogether,  however,  perhaps  one  could 
not  get  a  better,  or,  in  the  end,  a 
cheaper  idea  of  the  pros  and  cons  of 
poultry  raising  than  by  setting  aside 
one  hen  and  attempting  to  turn  all  her 
eggs  for  a  year  into  chickens.  It  would 
certainly  be  great  fun,  or  else — great 
miser3''! 

Sliding  Prlees. 

A  certain  poultry  raiser  had  set- 
tled upon  a  scale  of  prices.  Ten  cents 
was  named  for  baby  chicks,  fifteen 
cents  for  those  three  weeks  old,  twen- 
ty-five cents  for  those  at  five  weeks. 
Mrs.  A.  contracted  for  twenty  of  the 
three  weeks'  chickens  at  fifteen  cents 
each.  She  waited  three  full  weeks,  then 
called  for  the  chickens,  still  expecting 
to  buy  them  at  fifteen  cents  each.  She 
departed  very  much  aggrieved  at  find- 
ing that  the  seller  had  advanced  his 
price.  Query:  Where  is  the  world's 
sense  of  justice?  Why  should  any 
buyer  expect  three  weeks'  additional 
care  and  feed,  and  possible  losses 
thrown  in,  when  he  has  already  bought 
at  a  fairly  low  price? 

"Poultry  HoQies"  for  Women. 

A  prominent  poultry  paper  re- 
fuses to  devote  a  special  department  to 
women,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no 
difference  In  poultry  raising  in  itself, 
whether  it  be  man  or  woman  that  does 
the   work.     Yet   a   contributor  to   the 


same  paper  makes  a  pretty  good  case 
in  advocating  small  poultry  houses  for 
women,  because  they  do  not  have  to  go 
inside  such  houses.  Women's  dress 
skirts  are  certainly  a  hindrance  in  the 
business.  And*  if,  as  one  correspondent 
says,  "the  idea  of  cleaning  a  poultry 
house  twice  a  week  and  sweeping  out 
the  corners  is  enough  to  disgust  any 
decent  working  man,"  what  may  be 
said  of  the  delicate  and  often  invalid 
women  who  drag  their  long  skirts 
about  "those  dreadfully  mannish"  poul- 
try houses? 

Baked  gnrfiace  SoUf. 

The  word  "baked"  may  be  con- 
sidered a  general  term,  including  sur- 
face hardening  through  whatever 
means.  Fierce  sun  heat,  heavy  rains 
upon  outside  potted  plants  or  continu- 
ous daily  waterings  upon  the  soil  sur- 
face of  those  indoors  may  have  very 
similar  effects.  The  roots  of  the  plants 
become  smothered  for  lack  of  Air. 
Green  mold  is  allowed  to  fill  the  pores 
of  both  surface  soil  and  pots,  and  it, 
too.  works  to  choke  the  struggling 
plant  or  plantlet.  No  one  state  is 
worse  for  the  plant  than  that  of  being 
smothered.  Open  the  pores  by  all 
means,  even  as  you  would  cleanse  the 
pores  of  the  body  for  its  health  and 
proper  nutrition.  Both  body  and  plant 
take  In  from  and  give  out  to  the  air. 
Open  the  pores! 

Moss  for  SnrfMClng. 

A  practical  aid  toward  this  work 
of  keeping  open  pores  is  the  use  of 
moss.  Laid  upon  the  surface  of  the 
pots  it  not  only  renders  the  calls  for 
water  less  frequent,  but  it  prevents  the 
mechanical   hardening  from   the   con- 


stant falling  of  water  on  the  surface. 
Still,  there  is  need  of  warning  those 
who  may  make  an  initial  attempt  at 
its  use.  It  may  cause  either  drought 
or  overwatering,  in  certain  cases.  That 
is,  one  must  make  sure,  by  touch  or 
sight,  that  the  soil  below  the  moss  is 
in  the  proper  condition:  griving  water 
or  withholding,  according  to  this  sign. 
In  a  hot  exposure  the  soil  may  be  drier 
than  one  has  supposed;  in  another  it 
may  be  water-soaked,  though  several 
days  have  elapsed  since  the  applica- 
tion of  water. 

Water  as  a  Ration. 

"Little  and  often"  seems  to  be  the 
constant  motto  of  the  fowl  creation, 
both  as  to  food  and  drink.  The  urgent 
need  of  a  constant  water  supply  for 
thirsty  birds  can  be  appreciated  only 
by  studying  tnem.  To  go  a  step  far- 
ther and  assert  that  water  plays,  in 
some  sense,  the  part  of  food,  and  really 
helps  to  build  up  the  body,  would  seem 
foolish  to  many;  how  is  it  easily 
proven?  But  there  are  those  who  as- 
sert positively  that  to  mankind  water 
is  really  a  food.  If  this  be  true  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  true,  in  degree,  that 
it  is  food  for  fowls  also.  Fowls  are 
greatly  like  human  beings  in  many  of 
the  most  important  particulars. 

Myra  V.  Nor  vs. 


One  of  the  best  exchanges  that  comes 
to  our  desk  is  American  Gardening.  It 
is  a  live,  up-to-date  horticultural  week- 
ly, and  while  designed  for  the  amateur 
and  private  gardener,  is  worthy  of  a 
careful  reading  by  professionals.— New 
England  Florist. 


A  Life  Saved. 

A  FOND  DAUGHTER  WAS  NIGH  TO  DEATH. 

Frank  B.  TraNt  Ttlls  a  Rtptrtar  tf  How  Ills  Daiiglilar't 

LHtWatSavad.   Ill  Parants  Shaald  bt  Inttr- 

attad  la  This  RarrailYa. 


From  the  Evening 

Using  as  a  nucleus  for  his  investigation 
the  rumor  that  the  life  of  the  daughter  of 
Frank  B.  Trout,  well  known  in  Detroit, 
Mich,  real  estate  circles,  had  been  saved,  a 
reporter  called  on  Mr.  Trout  at  his  office, 
103  Grlswold  Avenue.  Mr.  Trout  showed 
some  hesitancy  In  giving  his  opinion  for 
publication,  but  finally  said :  **  Circum- 
stances and  a  father's  love  for  his  child 
forced  me  to  try  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People,  but  not  until  the  whole 
medical  profession  had  exhausted  their 
skill.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  we  had  to 
take  our  daughter  from  school  owing  to  her 
health.  Berore  this  she  had  been  in  the 
best  of  health,  happv  and  In  the  best  of 
spirits.  She  began  to  fall  away  and  became 
pale  and  languid.  She  was  so  weak  that 
she  would  fall  down  In  a  faint  everytlme 
she  tried  to  walk  unsupported.  The  best 
of  physicians  attended  her,  but  she  con- 
tinued to  srow  weaker  and  seemed  to  be 
gradually  fading  away. 

**  When  she  was  fifteen  she  weighed  only 
ninety  pounds,  and  the  doctors  said  It  was 
anaemia.  Several  physicians  said  she  might 
x>utgrow  It,  but  that  It  woold  no  doubt  ter- 
minate In  consumption.  No  doctor  we  had 
could  help  her,  and  we  concluded  ourselves, 
we  must  lose  our  child,  as  she  was  growing 
weaker  every  dav. 

**  We  had  trlea  all  the  well  known  reme- 
dies, and  finally  about  a  year  ago  I  bought 
a  box  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People  and  took  them  home.  That  day  I 
had  read  of  a  case  about  the  same  as  my 
daughter's,  and  decided  to  give  them  a 
trial,  though  I  must  confess  I  did  not 
have  much  faith.  Before  she  had  taken  all 
of  the  first  box  we  noticed  a  change  for  the 
better.  She,  however,  gained  strength 
dally    and    looked    brighter.      Everyone 
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noticed  the  change,  and  I  bought  two  more 
boxes  for  her. 

"  When  she  had  taken  two  boxes  she  was 
strong  enough  to  leave  her  bed,  and  In  len 
than  six  months  was  something  like  be^ 
self.  To-day  she  Is  entlrelv  cured,  and  Is  a 
big,  strong,  healthy  girl,  welgnlng  190 
pounds,  and  has  never  had  a  sick  day  Since. 

**I  do  not  thinks  she  uses  them  now, 
though  I  always  keep  them  In  the  bonaa 
My  wife  and  I  have  recommended  them  to 
our  neighbors,  and  sent  a  few  to  another 
young  girl  who  seems  to  be  In  the  same 
condition  as  my  daughter.  Had  not  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  saved  my  daughter's 
life,  I  would  not  recommend  them  to  any 
one.  I  know  they  do  all  and  more  than  is 
claimed  for  them,  and  I  am  glad  to  recom- 
mend them  to  the  world.  I  know  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  saved  my 
daughter's  life,  and  that  is  enough  for  me.'' 
F.  B.  Tbout. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  thia 
fourth  day  of  March,  1807. 

Robert  E.  Hull,  Jb..  Notary  PvJbUc. 
Wayne  County,  Michigan. 

Dr.  WUliams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
contain,  In  a  condensed  form,  all  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  give  new  life  and  rich- 
ness to  the  blood  and  restore  Mattered 
nerves.  They  are  also  a  specific  for  tronUaa 
peculiar  to  females,  such  as  suppreaalonB, 
irregularities  and  all  forms  of  weakneaa 
In  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure  In  all 
cases  arising  from  mental  worry  overwork 
or  excesses  of  whatever  nature.  Pink  Fills 
are  sold  In  boxes  (never  In  loose  bulk)  at  50 
cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  13.50,  and  msT 
be  had  of  all  druggists,  or  direct  by  mall 
from  Dr  William?  Medicine  Co.,  Scheoeo- 
tady,  N.  Y. 
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V&C  £CUCPC  every  reader  of  American  Gardening  feels  proud  of  his  paper  and  the  practical,  uplifting 
work  it  is  engaged  in;  it  is  raising  the  standard  of  Gardening,  and  maintains  the  dignity  of  all  engaged 
in  the  profession. 

V&C  £cliCPC  the  cause  of  good  Gardening  to  be  eminently  a  missionary  one  ;  from  which  it  follows  that 
the  circulation  of  American  Gardening  can  most  readily  be  enlarged  through  the  efforts  of  its  sub- 
scribers.    Our  circulation,  therefore,  is  an  index  of  our  subscribers*  interest  in  the  paper. 

HXHC  £CHCVC  our  readers  are  anxious  to  see  American  Gardening  reach  the  hi|3:hest  possible  develop- 
ment in  its  work  of  horticultural  education.  The  legitimate  aim  of  a  class  paper  is  to  increase  its 
influence  through  an  extension  of  its  circulation. 

HmCriCSn  (3&rt>Cnin0  is  the  most  successful  of  all,  and  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  weekly 
Journal  devoted  to  Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture,  but  has  scope  and  the  disposition  to  add  to  its 
list  tens  of  thousands  of  patrons.  **  Come  with  us  and  we  will  do  you  good,"  is  a  living  truth  in  our 
case ;  all  our  new  friends  are  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  value  of  the  paper  to  them.  The  cause  of 
"American   Gardening"  is  the  cause  of  American  Horticulture. 

Understanding 
best  express  its 


HXHC  £CliCVC.  that  our  friends  are  the  ones  on  whom  to  call  to  push  circulation, 
thoroughly  the  value  of  the  paper  to  every  one  interested  in  gardening,  they  car 
spirit  and  comprehensiveness  and  succeed  in  making  subscribers. 

HXHitb  9  tDiCW  to  obtaining  the  assistance  of  our  friends  in  the  propaganda  for  new  subscriptions,  and  in 
order  that  they  may  have  something  tangible  whereby  to  remember  their  successful  efforts,  we  have 
compiled  the  following  list  of 

SUMMER  P  J^EM  lUn  S  SUMMER 

To  which  w«  Invito  your  attontlon    In   th«    hopo  that  oaoh  and  BVBvy  rea€l#r  of  the  ^aper  will  ondeavor  to 
8«nd  us  AT  LEAST  one  new  subscriber  before  the  close  of  the  season. 


Ameiican  Gardening  for  1896.  Oontaining  832 
psges  of  text  and  illustrations,  with  complete  Index.  The 
most  full,  complete,  and  desiiable  volume  on  Gardening,  Fruit 
Growing,  and  kindred  subjects  ever  Issued.  Few  works  on 
horticulture  can  compare  with  this  in  value  to  the  student  or 
the  practical  man.  Hamd»mel^  b<mnd  in  da^  wth  leather  back 
andedgtsa. 

This  most  desirable  volume  will  be  forwarded,  express 
paid,  to  any  address,  for  only  seven  new  tubscriptiont  at 
$1.00      - 


American  Carnation  Culture.  By  L.  L.  Lamborn. 
A  work  on  the  Glassifloation.  History,  Propagation,  Varieties, 
Oire,  Culture,  etc.,  of  the  Divine  Flower.  Nothing  has  been 
left  unsaid  from  which  any  practical  benefit  could  be  obtained. 
Illustrated.    Third  edition.     $1.50. 

Given  for  4  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each, 

Beautifyinir  Country  Homen.  By  J.  Wbidbhann. 
A  handbook  of  landscape  gardening.  This  Is  the  most  elegant 
and  useful  work  on  the  subject  ever  issued  in  this  country. 
It  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  numerous  fine  wood  engrav- 
ings, and  with  17  full-page  and  7  double-page  colored  litho- 
graphs of  places  already  Improved.  It  contains  general  direc- 
tions for  lawns,  roads  and  drives,  walks,  hedges,  trees  and 
shrubs,  gardens,  ornamental  grounds,  hints  on  burial  lots, 
etc.,  etc.  The  beautifully  colored  plans  of  improved  places  are 
accompanied  by  descriptions  giving  the  names  and  positions  of 
the  various  trees  and  shrubs  employed  in  planting,  thus  pro- 
viding a  complete  planting  map.  Cloth,  4to.  Beduced  from 
$15.00  to  $10.00. 

Given  for  20  new  subscriptions  a/  $1.00  each. 

Bulb  Culture  (Henderson's).  By  Peter  Hendeb- 
90N.  Ck>ntains  special  cultural  directions  for  over  200  varieties 
of  Bulbs.  Compiled  with  great  care,  and  its  information  is 
accurate,  reliable  and  up  to  the  latest.    25  cents. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  at  %i. 00  each, 

Bnlbs  and  Tuberous-Rooted  Plants.  (Their  His- 
tory, Description,  Methods  of  Propagation  and  Complete  Di- 
rections  for  their  Successful  Culture  in  the  Garden,  Dwelling 
and  Greenhouse).  By  C.  L.  AiiiiEN.  The  author  of  this  book 
has  for  many  years  made  bulb  growing  a  specialty,  and  is  a 
recognized  authority  on  their  cultivation  and  management.  He 
has  taken  the  initiative  to  make  bulb  growing  a  special  indus- 
try in  this  country,  and  writes  from  his  own  long  and  exten- 
sive experience.  The  subject  is  treated  in  a  very  exhaustive 
manner.     Handsomely  Illustrated,  cloth,  12mo.    $2.00. 

Given  for  5  mw  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

CannluK  and  Preserrinf;  Fruits  and  Veireta- 

bles*  and  Preparing  Fruit  Pastes  and  Syrups.  By  Ebmentine 

TouNG.    This  work  gives  a  full  account  of  the  best  methods 

by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well  be  saved  for  home  use 

•  and  forthelargeBsarketdemand,  and  a  handsome  profit  accrues 


to  the  home  workers.    A  practical  chapter  on  evaporation  of 
fruits  is  embodied  in  the  book.  Paper,  20  cents. 

Given  for  1  new  subscription  at  $1.00  ecuh. 

Chrysanthemums  and  Their  Culture.  By  Edwin 
Holtneux.  Sixth  Edition.  By  far  the  best  practical  work 
yet  written  on  this  subject    60  cents. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  at  $1.00  each. 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  America.  By  James 
MoBTON.  This  is  the  only  'Mum  book  published  for  American 
use,  and  is  an  excellent  and  thorough  work ;  especially  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  Ohrysanthemems  in  America.  The  field  is 
fully  covered.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each, 

Elliott's  Practical  Handbook  of  Landscape 
Gardening.  By  F.  B.  EiiUOTT.  Designed  for  city  and 
suburban  residences  and  country  schoolhouses,  containing 
designs  for  lots  and  grounds,  from  a  lot  30x100  feet,  to  a  40 
acre  plat.    Oloth,  8vo.    $1.50. 

Given  for  4  new  suburiptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Ferns  and  Fern  Culture.  By  J.  Bibkictrsad,  F.  B. 
H.  S.  How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  stove,  warm, 
cool  and  cold  greenhouses ;  for  baskets,  walls,  Ward  Ian  cases,  - 
dwelling  houses,  etc.  A  thorough  and  complete  work  by  a 
renowned  specialist.  128  pp.,  thoroughly  Illustrated,  16mo., 
cloth.    76  cents. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  %i. 00  each. 

Fruit  Culture,  and  The  Laying:  Out  and  Man- 
agement of  a  Country  Home.  By  W.  0.  Stbono,  ex- 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Pomological  Society.  Illustrated. 
New  revised  edition,  with  many  new  additions,  making  it  the 
latest  and  freshest  book  on  the  subject    $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  or  the  cul- 
ture, Propagation  and  Management  in  the  Garden  and 
Orchard  of  Fruit  Trees  generally.  By  A.  J.  Downing.  Second 
revision  and  correction,  with  large  additions.  By  Ghables 
Downing.  This  work  has  no  equal  in  the  country,  and  de- 
serves a  place  in  the  library  of  every  pomologist.  It  gives 
descriptions  of  all  the  finest  varieties  of  fruit,  native  and 
foreign,  cultivated  in  America,  and  contains  the  names  and 
synonyms  of  over  10,000  varieties.  Over  1100  pp.,  with  several 
hundred  outline  engravings,  including  supplements.  8vo., 
cloth.    $6.00. 

Given  for  12  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Grape  Culturist.  By  A.  8.  FuiiLSB.  New  and  revised 
edition,  1894.  One  of  the  best  worlds  on  the  culture  of  hardy 
grapes,  with  full  directions  for  all  departments  of  propagation, 
culture,  etc.    lilus.,  cloth,  12mo.,  $1.50. 

Given  for  3  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 
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Grape  Ortiwers'  Maniiah  (The  Bushberg).  An  ex 
hauetive  work  on  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  with  acoounts 
of  diseases.  Insects,  etc.,  by  specialists.  The  descriptive  list 
of  varieties  is  specially  useful  and  complete;  the  typographical 
method  of  designating  importance  of  varieties  is  a  feature. 
Pp.,    200.    Boyal   8vo.     Illustrated.    Goth,  $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each, 

Gardenini;  for  Pleasnre.  By  Peteb  Hendebsok. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  A  Guide  to  the  Amateur  in  the 
Fruit,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Garden,  with  full  directions  for 
the  Greenhouse,  Conservatory  and  Window  Garden.  This  is 
a  complete  encyclopedia  of  horticultural  information,  treating 
on  soils,  fertiliaters,  the  lawn,  garden  designs,  culture  and 
care  of  plants,  greenhouse  building,  heating,  cottage  and 
window  gardening,  the  orchard,  and  many  other  important  sub- 
jects. A  monthly  calendar  of  operations  is  also  appended, 
which  will  act  as  a  first-class  guide  to  the  amateur  horticul- 
turist,   lilus.,  cloth,  12mo.    $2.00. 

Given  for  4  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each, 

GardentDfC  for  Profit.  By  Peteb  Hendebson.  A 
guide  to  the  successful  culture  of  the  Market  and  Family 
garden,  profusely  illustrated.  Although  written  mainly  for 
the  market  gardener,  the  amateur  interested  in  vegetables  or 
fruits  can  easily  adapt  its  teachings  to  the  smallest  require- 
ments.    Cloth,  12mo.    $2.00. 

Given  for  4  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Greenhouse  Construction.  By  Pbof.  L.  K.  Taft. 
A  complete  treatise  on  Greenhouse  structures  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  various  forms  and  styles  of  Plant  Houses  for  pro- 
fessional florists  as  well  as  amateurs.  All  the  best  and  most 
approved  structures  are  so  fully  and  clearly  described  that 
anvone  who  desires  to  build  a  greenhouse  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining  the  kind  beet  suited  to  his  purpose.  The 
modem  and  most  successful  methods  of  heating  and  ventilating 
are  fully  treated  upon.  Special  chapters  are  devoted  to  houses 
used  for  the  growing  of  one  kind  of  plants  exoluslvely.  The 
construction  of  hotbeds  and  frames  receive  appropriate  atten- 
tion. Over  one  hundred  excellent  illustrations,  specially 
engraved  for  this  work,  make  every  point  clear  to  the  reader 
and  add  oonsiderably  to  the  artistic  appearance  of  the  book. 
Cloth,  12mo.    $1.50.       ^   n       .... 

Given  for  3  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

How  to  Grow  Cut  Flowers.  By  M.  A.  Hunt.  A 
thoroughly  practical  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Rose 
and  other  flowering  plants  for  cut  flowers.    $2.00. 

Given  for  5  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowem.  By  Mbs.  Wil- 
liam Stare  Dana.  A  guide  to  the  names,  haunts,  and  habits 
of  our  common  wild  flowers.  The  most  handy  and  easy  refer- 
ence  book  for  amateurs.  With  100  illustrations  by  liarion 
Satterlee.    12mo.    $1 75. 

Given  for  5  new  subscriptions  at  $1*00  edch, 

Henderson's  Handbook  of  Plants  and  General 
Horticulture.  By  Pkteb  Hendebsok.  This  has  long  been 
acknowledged  as  ths  standard  American  work  on  general  horti- 
culture>  giving  history  geographical  distribution  and  cultural 
directions  tor  all  cultivated  fruits  and  flowers.  Illustrated. 
01oUi|8vo«    $4.00. 

(Sivenfor  9  new  subscriptions  ^/$i.oo  each. 

Insects  Injuriousto  Fruit.  By  Pbof.  Wm.  Sattndebs. 
A  ^«9ork  of  great  value  to  all  fruit  growers,  wriiten  by  a  man  of 
science  as  well  as  a  practical  agriculturist,  and  the  result  of 
<oareful  and  minute  observations  and  experience.  It  treats, 
under  separate  chapters,  of  the  injurious  insects  which  prey 
upon  our  fruit  trees,  vines  and  bushes,  together  with  their 
mode  of  operation,  and  contains  careful  directions  as  to  the  best 
means  of  destroying  them.  With  over  400  pages,  440  illus- 
trations.   12  mo.    Cloth.  $2.00. 

Given  for  5  new  subscriptions  at  $2.00  each, 

Johnson's  Gardener's  Dictionary.  This  is  a  new 
and  revised  edition,  greatly  enlarged,  of  "Johnson's  Cottage 
Gardener's  Dictionary,"  flrst  published  in  1846;  containing  a 
full  and  reliable  list  of  every  plant  in  cultivation,  names 
printed  in  bold  type,  rendering  reference  easy.  An  important 
feature  of  the  work  is  the  placing  of  synonyms  alongside  the 
correct  name,  instead  of  In  a  separate  list  The  habitat  of 
each  variety  is  given  along  with  the  date  of  its  introduction. 
The  cultural  directions  are  brief  and  to  the  point.  Insect  foes, 
diseases  and  their  remedies  are  fully  described,  and  figures 
of  some  of  the  former  have  been  given.  Handsomely  bound 
in  one  volume.    $4.00. 

Given  for  9  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 


Landscape  Gkirdeningr  or  How  to  Lay  out  a 
Garden.  By  Edwabd  Kemp.  Intended  as  a  guide  in  clioo»- 
ing,  forming  or  improving  an  estate  (from  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
to  a  hundred  acres  in  extent),  with  reference  to  both  design 
and  execution,  with  numerous  flne  wood  engravings.  OoUi, 
12mo.    $2.50. 

Given  for  6  new  subscriptions  at  $i.oo  each. 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Sahtjel  B.  Pabsons.  New 
and  revised.  A  treatise  on  the  propagation,  culture,  and  his- 
tory of  the  Boss.    Illustrated.     $1.00. 

Given  for  3  new  subscriptions  at  %\, 00  each. 

Peach  Culture.  By  James  Alex.  FriiTON.  New.  re- 
vised, and  enlarged  edition.  The  only  practical  guide  to  Peach 
Culture  as  followed  on  the  Delaware  Peninsula,  but  esscDtUl 
to  those  cultivating  this  fruit  in  any  other  part  in  the  United 
States.    Fine  cloth,  12mo.    $1.50. 

Given  for  3  new  subscriptions  at%\.QO  e<uh. 

Popular  Flowers  and  How  to  CnltiTate  Them. 

By  E.  S.  Band,  Jb.    Illustrated.    New  edition,  with  appendix, 
revised  and  enlarged.    Grown,  8vo.    $2.00 

Given  for  5  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Poultry  Culture.  By  E.  Felch.  How  to  raise,  man- 
age, mate  and  judge  thoroughbred  Fowls.    Cloth,  12mo.  $1.50. 

Given  for  3  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Practical  Floriculture.  By  Peteb  Hendebsok.  a 
guide  to  the  successful  propagation  and  cultivation  of  Florists' 
Plants.  As  in  every  worls  from  this  gifted  author*s  pen  noth- 
ing has  been  left  unsaid  that  bears  on  the  subject.  IUub- 
trated.    Cloth,  12mo.    $1.60. 

Given  for  4  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Profits  in  Poultry.  Useful  and  ornamental  breeds 
and  their  profitable  management.  This  excellent  worls  con- 
tains the  combined  experience  of  a  number  of  practical  men  io 
all  departments  of  poultry  raising.  It  is  profusely  lllustFBted 
and  forms  a  unique  and  important  addition  to  our  poultry  liter* 
ature.    Cloth,  12mo.  $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Secrets  of  Rose  Cullure.  By  W.  J.  Hattok.  Intliiff 
neat  volume  are  described  all  the  newest  and  most  improved 
designs  for  building  rose  houses,  heating,  ventilation,  manage- 
ment, and  much  other  valuable  Information  on  rose  culture. 
The  latest  and  best  varieties  of  roses  for  every  purpose  and  | 
condition  are  named,  and  their  special  values  pointed  ont  | 
162  pp.    Illustrated,  12mo.,  paper.    50  cents.  1 

Given  for  1  new  subscription  at  $1.00  each. 

Strawberry  Guitarist.  By  A.  6.  FuiiUEb.  Containing 
the  history,  sexualty,  field  and  garden  culture  of  strawberriw, 
forcing  or  pot  culture,  etc.,  fully  illustrated.  Flexible  clotbr 
12mo.    26  cts. 

Given  for  t  new  subscription  at  $1.00  each. 

Success  f  n  Market  Oardeningr*  By  W.  W.  Battson. 
Illustrated.  This  work  Is  written  by  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful market  gardeners  in  New  England,  who  gives  here  th^ 
results  of  his  life-long  experience  in  the  growing  of  vegetables 
outK>f-doors  and  under  glass,  with  special  adaptation  to  thf* 
climate  of  New  England.    $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

The  Art  of  Propagation.  By  J.  Jenkd^s.  A  concise^ 
practical  treatise  on  the  rapid  multiplication  of  vines,  plants, 
trees,  etc.,  detailing  the  management  in  propagation  of  seeds, 
bulbs,  cuttings,  etc.,  and  the  manner  of  operating  in  grafting, 
budding,  inarching,  etc.    Amply  Illustrated.    30  cents. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  at  %\. 00  each. 

The  Amateur  Orchid  Cultivators'  Guide  Book. 

By  H.  A.  BuRBERBT,  F.  B.  H.  8.,  orchid  grower  to  the  Bight 
Hon.  Jos.  Chamberlain,  M.  P.  Tells  how  to  grow  Orchids,  in 
cool,  intermediate,  or  warm  houses,  successfully.  Ttiere  \&  s 
calendar  of  operations  for  each  month,  and  full  informatioD 
as  to  the  treatment  required  by  all  orchids  mentioned  In  the 
book.    Just  published.    New  edition,  colored  plates.    $1.75< 

Given  for  5  ne7V  subscriptions  at  ^i.oo  each. 

The  Nursery  Book.  By  Prop.  L.  H.  Bailey.  This 
is  a  complete  handbook  of  propagation  of  plants  treating  00 
seedage,  separation  and  division,  layerage,  cuttage,  graftige, 
including  grafting,  budding,  inarching,  etc.  It  tells  pli^f 
and  briefly  what  everyone  who  sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting* 
sets  a  graft,  or  wants  to  know.    $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 
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The  I>ictionary  of  Oardenlng.  A  Practical  Enryclo 
pedla  of  Horticulture.  By  Gbobob  Nicholson,  A.  L.  b  , 
ftssifited  by  some  of  the  motit  emineut  writers  in  the  botanical 
uid  horticultural  world.  The  Dictionary  of  Gardeulug  is  the 
most  complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published ;  the  practical 
Information  and  botanical  cUkJ^siflcation  have  been  brought 
down  to  the  latest  date,  and  nothing  has  been  neglected  to 
make  it  in  all  respects  the  standard  work  on  horticulture  in  all 
its  branches,  from  the  growing  of  the  hardiest  plants  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  most  delicate  exotics.  It  is  the  recognized 
authority  of  the  Society  of  American  Floriste  on  nomenclature 
of  plants.  Illustrated,  with  more  than  2370  first-class  engrav- 
ings with  numerous  colored  plates  of  exquisite  finish  and 
life-like  exactness.  4  vols.,  cloth,  large,  8vo.  Prepaid,  per 
volume,  $5.00;  complete,  $20,00. 

Given  for  40  new  subscript' ous  at  $1.00  each. 

The  Hortf cnltiirlAt'8  Rule  Book.  By  L.  H.  Bailey, 
Professor  of  Horticulture  in  the  Cornell  University.  This 
volume  is  the  only  attempt  ever  made  in  this  country  to  cod- 
ify and  condense  all  the  scattered  rules,  practices,  receipts, 
figures  and  histories  relating  to  horticultural  practice,  in 
Its  broadest  sense.  All  the  approved  methods  of  flghtin  g  insects 
and  plant  diseases  used  and  discovered  by  all  the  experiment 
stations  are  set  forih  in  shape  for  instant  reference.  This 
feature  alone  is  worth  the  making  of  the  book.  Among  the  ad- 
ditions to  the  volume,  in  the  present  edition,  are  the  follow- 
ing: A  chapter  upon  *<  Greenhouse  and  Window-Garden 
Work  and  Estimates,"  comprising  full  esti mates  and  tables  of 
heating  glass-houses,  list  of  plants  for  forcing,  for  cut-flowers, 
for  window-gardens,  aquaria,  and  the  lilce,  with  temperatures 
at  which  many  plants  are  grown,  directions  for  making  potting- 
earth  and  of  caring  for  plants,  etc.  A  chapter  on  '  *  Literature, " 
giving  classified  lists  of  the  leading  current  writings  on  Ameri- 
can horticulture,  with  publishers'addresnes  and  prices,  and  a 
list  of  periodicals,  and  directories  of  officers  of  whom  the  bul- 
letins of  the  various  experiment  stations  may  be  obtained ;  lists 
of  self-fertile  and  self-sterile  fruits :  a  full  account  of  the  method 
of  predicting iroats  and  of  averting  their  injuries;  a  discussion 
of  Uie  aims  and  methods  of  phenology,  or  the  record  of  climate 
on  the  blooming  and  leafing  of  trees;  the  rules  of  nomen- 
clature adopted  by  botanists  and  by  various  horticultural 
societies ;  score  cards  and  scales  of  points  for  judging  various 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  fiowers ;  a  full  statement  of  the  metric 
system,  and  tables  of  foreign  money.  Third  edition,  thorough- 
ly revised  and  recast,  with  many  additions.  12mo.,  302  pp. 
Limp  cloth.    75  cents. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  %i, 00  each. 

The  New  Onion  Cnltare.  By  T.  Gbeineb.  This  new 
work  is  written  by  one  of  our  most  successful  agriculturists, 
and  is  full  of  new,  original,  and  highly  valuable  matter  of  ma- 
terial interest  to  every  one  who  raises  onions  in  the  family 
garden,  or  by  the  acre  for  market.  By  the  process  here  de- 
scribed a  crop  of  2,000  bushels  per  acre  can  be  as  easily  raised 
as  500  or  600  bushels  in  the  old  way.    50  cents. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  at  $1.00  each. 

The  Rose*  By  H.  B.  Ellwanoeb.  Bevised  edition.  A 
treatise  on  the  cultivation,  history,  family  characteristics,  etc., 
of  the  various  groups  of  roses,  with  names  and  accurate  de- 
scriptions of  the  varieties  now  generally  grown,  brought  down 
to  1892.  This  work  contains  full  directions  for  planting,  prun- 
ing, propagating,  and  treating  of  diseases,  and  insect. pests, 
and  is  particularly  valuable  for  its  classification  and  full  alpha- 
betical lists  of  one  thousand  and  eighty-six  varieties.    $1.25. 

Given  for  3  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 


The  Shrubs  of  Northeantern  America.    By  Chas. 

S.  Nbwhalij,  author  of  •*  The  Trees  of  Northeastern  America," 
etc.  This  volume  is  beautifully  printed  on  beautiful  paper, 
and  has  a  list  of  116  illustrations  calculated  to  explain  the  text. 
It  hus  a  mine  of  precious  information,  such  as  is  seldom 
gathered  within  the  covers  of  such  a  volume.  Illustrated, 
8vo.    $2.50. 

Git  en  for  5  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

The  Sninll  Fruit  Ciilturist  and  Xursery  Direc- 
tory. By  A  S.  FuiiLER.  This  is  the  first  work  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  small  fruits,  and  completely  covers  the  ground  of 
propagating^  culture,  varieties,  preparing  for  market,  etc 
Thoroughly  illustrated,  cloth,  12mo.    $1.50. 

Given  for  3  new  subscriptions  at%i  .00  each. 

Tlie  Treasury  of  Botany.  Edited  by  Lindlet  and 
MooRE.  This  is  a  popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable  King, 
dom,  with  which  is  incorporated  a  glossary  of  botanical  terms. 
Twenty  steel  plates  and  numerous  wood  cuts.  Two  parts,  Fcp- 
8vo.,  1372  pp.    $3.50. 

'    Given  for  10  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Tomato  Culture.  By  J.  W.  Day,  D.  Cuhhinos,  aad 
A.  I.  Boot.  In  three  parts.  A  valuable  tr«>atise,  embracing 
field  culture,  forcing  under  glass,  and  raising  plants  for  market. 
Of  value  to  any  one  growing  garden  truck  of  any  kind  aside 
from  tomatoes.    150  pages.    Illustrated.    Paper.    40  cents. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  at  $1.00  each. 

Trees  of  the  Northern  United  States.  (Their 
Study,  Description  and  Determination).  By  Prof.  Austin  C, 
Apoas.  This  handbook  Is  to  the  trees  of  its  locality  what 
Gray's  well-known  Manual  of  Botany  is  to  the  other  plants.  It 
furnishes  a  complete  key  to  the  wild  and  cultivated  trees 
found  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  nortfi  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  Virginia  and  Missouri.  Preceding  the  key  are 
chapters  discussing  the  essential  orgaup  of  trees  and  tentia 
needed  for  their  description,  and  the  plans  and  models  for  tree 
description.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  handsomely 
bound,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  pt^oe. 
Nearly  500  Illustrations,  cloth,  12mo.    $1.25. 

Given  for  3  neia  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Vegetable  Gardening.  By  Prof.  S.  B.  Green.  This 
is  a  manual  on  the  growing  of  vegetables  for  home  use  and 
marketing.  It  is  brimful  of  practical  information  and  is  caref 
fully  and  cleverly  written.  The  chapter  on  manures  is  o^ 
especial  value.    Cloth,  224  pp.,  profusely  illustrated.    |1.25. 

Given  for  3  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Vegetables,  How  to  Grow  them.  By  £.  Wattb.  40 
cents. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  at  $1.00  each. 

Vines  and  Vine  Culture.  (Considered  the  best  book 
on  Giapes).  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  ex-superintendent  of 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Chiswick ;  Secretary  of 
the  Fruit  Committee.  Demy  S^o.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 
3d  edition.    ^50. 

Given  for  4  new  subscriptions  at%\.oo  each. 

Wild   Flowers  in  Art  and  Nature.    By  J.  a  L. 

Sparkeb,  Principal  of  the  National  Art  Training  School,  South 
Kensington,  and  F.  W.  Burbidqe,  Curator  of  the  University 
Botanical  Gardens,  Dublin.  With  21  full-page  colored  plates, 
by  H.  G.  Moon.    Handsomely  bound,  gilt  edges.    |4. 

Given  for  7  new  subscriptions  at  %\. 00  each. 


FRUITS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

JOmNQS  PROM  OBSERVATION. 

Gandy  strawberry  has  given  grood 
satisfaction  as  a  late  variety  this  sea- 
son. 

Varieties  have  much  to  do  with  suc- 
cess in  fruit  growing. 

"We  like  to  go  over  a  young  orchard 
every  week  or  ten  days  to  examine  the 
trees  and  see  that  they  are  all  right  in 
every  respect. 

The  successful  fruit  grower  must 
keep  up  with  the  times. 

If  not  already  done  the  stakes  and 
other  support  for  the  tomato  vines 
should  be  attended  to  at  once. 

For  training  his  tcUl-growing  varie- 
ties of  peas  one  grower  drives  stakes 
about  twenty  feet  apart  along  the  rows 
and  to  them  fastens  two  strands  of 
heavy  manilla  binding  twine,  one  about 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  above  the 
ground,  the  other  about  two  and  one- 
naif  to  three  feet   from   thfe   ground. 


This  makes  a  good  support  for  peas 
where  there  is  not  plenty  of  brush. 

If  we  do  not  use  system  in  our  work 
how  can  we  expect  to  accomplish  best 
results? 

In  towns  where  there  is  a  number  of 
small  fruit  growers  who  generally  have 
considerable  fruit  go  to  waste  why  not 
organize  a  stock  company  among  them- 
selves to  evaporate  what  is  left  over? 

It  does  not  look  now  as  though  apples 
would  be  very  plentiful  this  season. 

In  the  new  peach  orchard  the  young 
shoots  which  make  the  most  vigorous 
growth  are  cut  back  considerably,  so 
that  those  which  have  made  less  vigor- 
ous growth  can  come  up  with  them, 
thus  making  a  well-balanced  tree. 

Six  to  eight  inches  of  straw  mulch 
will  carry  a  raspberry  crop  through  a 
dry  season  quite  successfully,  but 
twelve  inches  would  be  still  better. 

A  good-sized  building  should  be.  on 
every  large-sized  berry  plantation  for 
convenience  in  storing  boxes,  crates, 
tools,  etc. 


Many  berry  growers  have  come  to 
believe  that  irrigation  will  be  a  more 
necessary  factor  in  the  production  of 
fine  fruit  than  improvement  in  varie- 
ties. 

Among  both  large  and  small  fruits 
those  which  are  given  the  highest 
sounding  names  are  generally  the  sur-* 
est  to  be  a  failure. 

There  is  still  considerable  money  in 
dwarf  pear  growing  if  on  the  right  soil 
and  the  grower  is  a  good  pruner. 

Judging  from  present  indications,  the 
Gregg  raspberry  is,  as  it  has  been  In 
the  past,  a  good  standby  with  a  large 
crop  of  very  fine  marketable  berries. 

The  young  chickens  are  being 
"pushed"  with  good,  hearty  food  to  get 
them  off  to  market  before  the  "drop" 
in  price  comes. 

Freeman  is  quite  desirable  as  an 
early  potato  for  the  table,  but  has  one 
fault— the  dry  rot.  Often  a  peck  will 
have  to  be  thrown  away  in  selecting 
out  a  mess  of  perfect  ones. 
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mfillAATABt     Seir-reffnlatlng.  Cataloffiie  free 
Mwtlo*  AmeiioAB  Oardtiiliif  nhmt  yoo  wHU. 


FARMERS  1 

i  70a  am  make  moMT  t^  eelUnc  and  nsinff 
'   HOLDFAST  C«riiBlBder«,iiaed  on  every 

•hock.  Pull  and  it's  fast.  TiesitMlf.  Ooete 

leee  tban  etrlns.  Nerer  wvare  out  Tbous- 

aade  told  in  a  town.  Good  i»roflt«.  Hjlet 


1  AoMfioaB  Oardentas  when  joa  write. 


UTUS  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  YOUR.. 


^eiliq  awl  eattaifi  Plants. 

CeleiT— OlantPaacal.'Whlte  Flame,  New  Roee.and 
other  TareMlte.  per  IOC;  |1  per  1000;  18.60  per  10^010 

OakWffe— Socceeeino.  Flat  Dntch.  DrnmheadTanlA 
other  vara.,  S6c.  per  100;  $1  per  1000;  $a.M  per  10,000. 

EF'For  prioee  on  large  qnantltlee,  please  apply  to 
■.  VmCENT,  M.  A  SON,  WhHt  Martli,  Hd. 

MaatkMi  AflMrtoaa  Oardenliif  wliaa  yoa  wrltai 


lEi  eiEiTiois  II  aoins. 

If  yon  want  to  know  ahoat  them  ssnd 
10  ets.  for  Mrs.  Theodotla  B.  Shepherd's 

Nttw  C«tslogii«  of  R«r«  mn4  B^autfnir 
Hi 


Many  Il«w  Bacamlaa,  N«w  OaMB«a» 
Rmr*  Oa«tlt  ete.,  not  offered  hy  ethers. 


V«iiteMi-^-th«-8M,    -     Callfopiitai. 
IfMittoa  AsMftoaa  grditiic  wbao  yoa  wilta. 


k  fnw  lot  Mido  By  ImiI. 

Theaverace  farmer  ean  not  afford  to  Indulge  in 
hand  mada  fence,  nor  hand  painted  piotures.  KTen. 
If  ha  doea  the  wosk  himself,  a  "botch^'  and  a  **daab^ 
win  likely  be  the  result,  while  the  tlaie  oonsumed. 
If  Rroperly  applied  in  his  regular  business,  would 
pfOTldemaana  for  beautiful  pbotographs.  engrav- 
Ings,  ate^  and  lou  of  the  "old,  reliable"  Page  fence. 

fA8E  WOVEN  WIHE  FENCE  CO:,  Adriiff.  Mieh. 

eattoa  AoMiioaB  Oardeaing  wheo  yoa  write 
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If  we  could  teach  the 
Indians 
to  USE 
It  would  quickly  civilize  them 
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A  N«w  Pottinff  MatMJ 
A  Perfect  Substltiite  i 
Earth.         s        1 

«'Jadoo'*  Liquid.    JISSk'¥i^l^^k.  ^ 

^^aogttaang  the  waak  and  Douriabeg  th«  ttrODg:  abote  1 . 
^        ^f ^Sfiion  of  bloom,  and  beiffbt«na  th«  Color  oTall  Ftove^ 

S^/^J'^^^/  ZuABLE   IN    POT   CULTURE. 


For  Prlo^a  mad    •   «    . 
TaatlasoAlftla,  Addraaa 


XHi^  AMERICAN  JADOO  C(K 


V'^13   Fairmount   Avenue,   PHILADELPHIA*   PENN. 

ifeatlM  Amarioan  < 
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IN  THE  PRESS. 


PRICE,  ;j{1.00. 


Cbe  ^atcr  Garden 


(PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED.) 


'K.I 


5^HIS  volume,  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  foremost  aquaticulturist  of  the  country,  and  to 
^^  whose  efforts  the  present  growing  populanty  of  the  Water  Garden  is  largely  due,  is  designed 
to  serve  as  a  50UND,  PRACTICAL  CULTURAL  HANDBOOK  for  amateur  and  professional  alike. 
The  book  will  be  freely  illustrated  with  plates  and  illustrations  in  the  text,  and  will 
describe  all  operations,  from  the  growing  of  plants  in  tubs  to  construction  of  the  large  pond, 
planting,  seed  saving,  propagation,  wintering,  and  all  other  necessary  details  of  cultivation. 
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A.   T.  DE  LA  MARE   PTG.   A  PUB.   CO.,   Ltd.,         .         -         - 


Box  1697,  NewYoA    j 


"    ^  \Int^iisive  CultiyAtion  is  tie  Keynote  to  Suecestt. 
A   WSXKLT   JOURNAL   DSVOTSD   TO   OARBSNIHO   AND   FRUIT   CULTURE   IN   THS   OPEN   AND   UNDSR   GLASS. 


VOL.   XVIII.    NO    135. 


NE^V   YORK,   JULY  24,    1897. 


6  cknts  a  Copy. 
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The  Early  History  of  Sweet  Peas. 

BY  S.  B.  DICKS. 

Conyrlchted  1897  by  tbe  A.  T.  De  La  Mara  Prlntlns  and  Publishing  Co.  Ltd., 
Rhlnelander  Ballding,  New  York. 

So  widespread  and  intelligent  an  interest  is  now  felt  In  America 
in  all  that  concerns  Sweet  Peas,  that  no  excuse  is  necessary  for 
presenting  a  few  facts  connected  with  their  ocigin  and  early 
history. 

Hitherto  the  Botanical  Dictionary  of  Curtis  has  been  the 
Jiathority  usually  cited,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Curtis  was  a  trader  as  well 
as  a  botanist,  and  that  the 
apparent  object  of  his  valu- 
able work  is  to  present  such 
facts  relating  to  the  subject 
treated  of,  as  would  be  con- 
nected with  the  introduction 
of  the  plant  into  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  in  particular  that 
part  of  it  which  comprised 
his  own  Botanical  Garden. 

KABIAXST  MENTION   OF  THB 
PULNT. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the 
plant  that  I  have  been  able 
to  discover  is  in  the  Historia 
Plantarum  of  Joannes  Bau- 
hinns,  Ebroduni  1650-51  where 
(on  the  authority  of  Jas. 
Jostioe),  it  is  catalogued  as 
Lathyrus  angustifolius,  flore 
ex  albo  and  rubro  v«riegato, 
odorato.  In  the  Hortus  Bles- 
ensis  of  Robert  Morrison, 
London,  1669, 1  find  Lathyrus 
latifollus  annuus,  siliquft 
hirsuta.  This  in  some 
respects  resembles  the  Sweet 
Pea,  but  if  this  surmise  be 
correct  it  must  be  the  purple 
variety  that  is  referred  to. 
Conjecture  gives  place  to  cer- 
tainty when  we  turn  to  the 
Historia  Plantarum  of  John 
Ray,  London,  1686-1704,  where 

we  And  in  Book  XVII.  "  Lathyrus  major  h  SicilisB ;  a  very  sweet- 
scented  Sicilian  flower,  with  red  standard ;  the  lip-like  petals 
surrounding  the  keel  are  pale  blue.  Its  seed  pod  is  hairy.* '  In  an- 
other part  of  the  same  work  the  plant  is  quoted  as  **  Lathyrus 
distoplatyphyllos,  hirsutis,  mollis,  magno  et  peramoeno  flore 
odoratissimo  purpureo,''  but  the  latter  word  has  been  added  to 
Cupani^s  descriptive  name  on  the  authority  of  Domenico  Sheard. 

The  next  and  by  far  the  most  important  work  is  the  Hortus 
Catholicus  of  Father  Franciscus  Cupani,  Neapoli,  1696.  The 
reverend  Father  was  not  only  a  very  devout  Italian  monk,  as  a 


Fio.    143.— Sweet   Pea    Blanche   Burpee.— Finest   Type   of   the 
Modern  Sweet  Pea. 


perusal  of  his  book  amply  testifies,  but  also  a  most  enthusiastic 
botanist.  Pickering  in  his  Chronological  History  of  Plants, 
Boston,  1873,  states  that  Cupani  was  ''the  flrst  cultivator  of  the 
Sweet  Pea,"  at  Panormus,  in  Sicily,  in  1699 ;  but  of  this  we  shall 
speak  later.  The  work  is  merely  a  catalogue  of  names,  and  the 
Sweet  Pea  appears  simply  as  quoted  above  from  Ray.  No  color 
is  given,  neither  is  anything  said  as  to  the  country  of  its  origin. 

CUPANI   AND   HIS   WORK. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  I  have  been  able  to  examine 
the  first  work  published  by  Cupani,  viz.:    **Slllabus  Plantarum 

Sicillee-nuper  detectarum  k 
P.  F.  Franciscus  Cupani, 
Panormi,  1696."  It  is  a  very 
small  work,  12  mo.,  and 
among  the  plants  newly  dis- 
covered in  Sicily  by  Cupani, 
is  the  Lathyrus  distoplaty- 
phyllos, etc.,  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  Hort. 
Cathol.  published  in  1696. 

As  the  name  of  Cupani 
natuarally  occupies  such  an 
important  place  in  the  early 
history  of  Sweet  Peas,  the 
following  facts  in  connection 
with  his  history  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  reader :  Fran- 
ciscus Cupani  was  bom  in 
1657,  and  in  the  jf  ar  1681  be- 
came a  monk,  his  order  hav- 
ing their  location  in  the 
neighborhood  of  PanormL 
In  addition  to  the  two  purely 
botanical  works  referred  to 
in  this  article,  and  which 
were  published  in  his  life- 
time, he  had  prepared  for  the 
press  his  Pamphytum  Sicu- 
lum,  an  illustrated  natural 
history  of  plants,  animals, 
fishes,  etc.  Cupani  died  in 
1711  and  the  work  was  flrst 
published  in  the  following 
year. 

The  interest  taken  by  Cu- 
pani in  the  sweet  pea  is  evidenced  by  the  zeal  with  which  it  was 
distributed  by  him.  In  1699  some  seed  was  sent  to  Dr.  Uvedale 
at  Enfield,  England,  where  the  plants  were  visited  by  many  emi- 
nent botanists.  Some  seed  was  also  sent  by  Cupani  to  Caspar 
Commelin  and  the  result  was  an  illustration  of  the  plant  in  the 
Horti-Medici  Amstelodamensis,  published  in  1697-1701.  It  is  a 
fine  folio  work  and  in  Vol.  II.  tableau  80  is  given  a  full  page 
drawing,  very  well  executed,  showing  the  foliage  as  we  now 
know  it ;  the  heavy  footstalks  mostly  carrying  two  fiowers.  (See 
fig.  144.)    The  individual  flowers  are  large,  with  the  standards 
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moptly  rounded  and  well  developed,  but 
amonff  them  are  a  few  monstrous  forms; 
these/liowever,  are  very  variable  in  charac- 
ter. The  name  given  on  the  head  line  is 
Lathyrus  distoplatyphyllus,  hirsutis,  mol- 
lis et  odorus. 

In  a  very  elaborate  article  which  ap- 
pears on  the  opposite  page  the  follow- 
ing passage  occurs:  '*I  am  sowing  seeds 
of  this  most  elegant  and  very  pleasant 
plant  lately  received  from  the  Rever- 
endo  admodum  Patri  Francisco  Cu- 
pani,  who  was  pleased  to  communicate 
with  me,  and  to  send  me  these  from 
Panormo,  together  with  other  some- 
what rare  seeds,  in  the  beginning  of 
3199;  which  being  sown,  in  the  same 
year  produced  flowers  and  seeds,  of 
which  plant  for  the  sake  of  the  ele- 
gance and  pleasantness  which  it  pos- 
sesses, I  have  wished  to  set  forth  a  de- 
lineation and  description  by  that  name 
which  the  Keverendus  Pater  Cupani 
has  proposed  for  it  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  most  learned  and  excellent  Catholic 
Prince. 

"This  Lathy rus,  an  annual,  rises  to  a 
hieight  of  6  or  7  feet;  the  root  is  thin, 
the  stalks  compressed,  solitary,  pro- 
jecting from  both  sides,  on  these  stand 
two  wide  and  oblong  leaves  on  a  foot- 
stalk, which  is  compressed,  foliated 
and  raised,  which  footstalk  ends  in 
tendrils.  From  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
.on  longer  pedicles  spring  butterfly  like 
flowers  which  are  large  and  have  a 
purple  standard,  the  remaining  petals 
are  sky-blue.  These  flowers  have  a 
very  pleasant  smell." 

Rivini,  whose  Introductio  Generalls 
(Lipsise  1690-99)  is  cited  by  Ruppii  as 
an  authority  for  the  name,  flgures 
Lathyrus  siliquis  hirsutis,  A.  Annual, 
which  is  doubtless  intended  for  a  plant 
of  the  sweet  pea,  but  as  the  object  of 
the  author  is  simply  to  call  attention 
to  the  hairy  pods  no  illustration  of  the 
flower  is  given. 

LINNAEUS'   DESCRIPTION. 

Before  referring  to  the  numerous 
botanical  works  published  in  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century  it  may  be  well 
to  introduce  here  the  description  of 
the  plant  as  given  by  Linnseus  in  his 
Systema  Plantarum  Europse.  Under 
Lathyrus  pedunculis  section  bifloris 
we  And  Lathyrus  odoratus: 

a.  Lathyrus   siculus.     Rupp.    len.    210. 

Lathyrus  distoplatyphyllus.  Comm. 
hort.  2,  p.  219. 

b.  Lathyrus   Zeylanicus,   odorato   flore 

amoeno    ex   albo    et     rubro   vario, 
Burm.  Zeyl.  138  Knip.  Cent  IV.  N. 
87. 
Habitat:      (a)  In    Sicilia;    (b)  in    Zey- 

lona  (Ceylon). 

Of  the  authorities  cited  by  Linnseus, 
the  first  is  of  very  great  importance 
because  from  it  we  learn  that  the  white 
variety  is  of  Sicilian  origin. 

In  the  Flora  Jehensis  (Francfort, 
1718),  H.  B;  Ruppii  places  in  the  class 
tor  planus  with  irregular  flowers,  Lath- 
yrus siculus,  Rivini  (s^e  above)  and 
states:  "In  gardens  they  generally  call 
it  the  muiBk-scented  Lathyrus  (L.  mos- 
chatum).  Sometimes  it  varies  with  a 
white  flower." 

The  reference  to  the  Hort.  Amstel.  of 
Commelin  has  already  been  fully  dealt 
with. 

.  THE  aWEET  PEA  OF  CEYLON. 

Respecting  the  Lathyrus  Zeylanicus, 
Burm.  Zeyl.  is  the  Thesaurus  Zeylani- 
cus, setting  forth  the  plants  native  to 
the  Island  of  Ceylon,  published  at 
Amsterdam  1737  by  Joannis  Burman- 
nis,  Med.  Doct.  et  Botanices  Profes- 
soris  in  Horto  Medico  Amstelodamen- 
sis. 

In  this  work  the  plant  appears  as  fol- 
lows: "(a)  Lathyrus  Zeylanicus,  flore 
amoeno  ex  albo  et  rubro  vario.  Nobis. 

"(b)  Lathyrus  Zeyl.  hirsutis  flore  va- 
riegate odorato  Hert.  Hart. 

"This  plant  differs  from  the  Lath, 
odorato  of  Cupani  only  in  the  variety  of 
the  flower,  and  since  it  has  been  well 
described  and  set  torth  in  Hort. 
Amst.  part  2,  we  do  not  furtner  describe 
it  here,  since  also,  in  addition,  these 


plants  are  well  known  to  all  since  they 
frequently  occur  in  our  gardens." 

The  reference  to  Nobis  I  have  not 
been  able  to  verify,  but  regarding  Hert. 
Hart.  Burmannus  says:  "Hartog  or 
Hertog  is  a  herbarium  which  I  keep 
and  which  it  is  certain  contains  very 
many  most  elegant  Zeylanian  plants, 
and  was  sent  once  by  him  from  Zey- 
lana  to  CorneliuB  VoBsua,  the  gardener 
at  Amsterdam.'* 

In  the  satni?  work  also  appears  a  va- 
riety. Lathyrus  Zeylanicus^  rubro  pul- 


published   at   Magdeburg  a  work  en- 
entitled 

"Botanico  in  Originali  Sev. 

Herbarium  vivum; 

Linntei   et  LudwigiL" 

The  work  is  in   several  volumes  of 

folio  size  and  In  To]^,  IT.  ^i.Z  V,  ^re 
given  colored  illustrations  of  preEsed 
flowers  of  the  Painted  Lady  sweet  pet. 
In  Vol.  II.  the  stalks  CB^rry  two  flow- 
ers (see  Fig,  145).  while  in  VoU  V.  they 
are  one -flowered  only  tsee  Fig*  Hi).  I 


1-Hj.  144. — LATiiYKus  uisnj]  I  Ai  vruYi  i.tjs  hirsuus  moUis  et  odorua,     LATH\*Rt;S 
odnraLusi;  tiiculns  et  Linn. 

{Rfpnhi need  from  Horti  Mtdki  Attnttiadamtusis  Vol  3,  Fig.  Sc^  iSg^'tjoh) 

F[um    a   sketch   tnade   fmni  the  CHrijfinal  enj4ravin|if  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Dickfl    f*on  of  the  wHttf 
Uns  iiriiufL^it  by  sptcjtil  penui'ision  of  the  i*rincipal  i^i^riirian  of  the  British  MukucDi  LondolL 


Cher.  The  omiaaion  of  the  word  odorato 
may  be  accidental;  If  so,  we  have  here 
the  red  variety,  alao  ascribed  to  Ceylon. 
This  is  cited  by  Burmannus  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Prodrumu.s  of  Breynlus, 
published  at  Gedani,  1680.  If  this  surmise 
be  correct  these  two  vanetiea  were 
known  at  the  same  time  as  Cupani 
was  caHing  attention  to  those  of  Sicilian 
origin. 

The  reference  to  Knip.  Ceiit.  IV  la  a 
very  important  one.  In  1757-1763  Jo- 
hann  Hieronymus  Kniphof,  a  cele* 
brated  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Erfurt, 


am  of  opinion  that  the  first  picture  reih 
resents  a  cultivated  plant  and  the  ««^ 
ond  represents  a  dried  sperimen  Mflt 
to  the  artist  from  Ceylon.  Both  lUtii- 
trn lions  are  thus  named i 

"Lathyrus  pedunculis,  bifloris,  tSn* 
his^  dl Phyllis,  f olio-ova lus  oblonirls,  le- 
g^uminibus  hirBUtis.    Linn  S.  P-  "^^ 

-^^- — -  —  Odoratus  Ztj- 

ianicus."  ,. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Knlphof  EtauJa 
give  the  barbarously  descriptive  OUJ 
on  the  authority  of  Llnn^us^  and  tB*J 
at  a  later  date  Onnseus  shoiild  wopi 
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In  his  "Systema  Plantarum"  the 
shorter  name  on  the  authority  of 
Kniphof.  The  two  illustrations  vary 
8li«rhtly  in  some  minor  details,  but  they 
are  evidently  meant  for  the  same  plant. 
The  colors  are  those  of  the  Painted 
Lady,  as  now  srown,  but  the  stand- 
ards are  small  and  of  poor  substance, 
the  winffs  bein^  in  each  case  the  most 
prominent  parts  of  the  flower. 

▲N  IMPORTANT  DI8COVBRT. 

Durini:  the  summer  of  1896,  while  in- 
spectiniT  for  Cooper,  Taber  &  Co.,  a 
field  of  the  Mrs.  Sankey  growing  on  a 
strong,  rich  loam,  I  discovered  a  plant 
identical  in  every  respect  with  Kniph- 
ors  illustrations.  I  dried  the  plant  as 
carefully  as  possible  and  have  had 
much  pleasiure  in  handingr  it  over  to 
the     editor    of    American    Oardeningr, 


coloring  is  a  uniform  grreyish-purple, 
shaded  with  brick  red,  but  the  latter 
Is  evidently  added  from  artistic  mo- 
tives. 

FIRST  TRADE  OFFER  OF  SWBBT  PBA8. 

The  first  trade  offer  of  sweet  peas  is 
contained  in  the  explanatory  catalofirue 
of  the  aforesaid  Robert  Furber,  but 
only  the  purple  variety  is  quoted.  This 
had  evidently  come  into  his  possession 
through  Dr.  Uvedale,  to  whom  it  had 
been  sent  by  Cupani. 

In  the  "Universal  Gardener  and  Bot- 
anist," published  a  few  years  later  un- 
der Lathyrus,  we  find:  "Varieties  of, 
are,  purple-flowered  sweet  pea,  white- 
flowered  sweet  pea,  variegated  or 
Painted  Lady  sweet-scented  pea."  The 
careful  reader  will  note  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  description  of  the  latter  va- 


P16.  145. — Lathyrus  pedunculis  bifloris,    cirrhis  diphyllis,  foliis  ovato-oblongis, 

legumlnibus  hirsutis.     Linn.  S.,  P.  732.     Ludw.  D.  G.,  P.  488. 

odoratus  zeylanicus. 

{Reproduced from  Kniphoffii  Vol,  2^  '7S7'n^*) 

Prom  a  sketch  from  the  orieinal  engravinfiT,  made  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Dicks  (son  of  the  writer 
of  this  article),  by  special  permission  of  the  authorities  of  the  Patent  Office  " 


London,  Bngland. 

and  he  will  doubtless  be  very  pleased 
to  show  it  to  any  caller  interested  in 
this  subject. 

FIRST  COLORBD  HXUSTBATION  OF  THE 


Retracing  our  steps  to  the  year  1730 
the  first  colored  illustration  of  sweet 
peas  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover 
is  contained  in  a  set  of  very  fine  en- 
gravings afterwards  painted  by  hand 
and  entitled,  "Twelve  Months  of  Flow- 
ers," designed  by  Peter  Casteels.  from 
the  collection  of  Robert  Furber,  gar- 
diner  at  Kensington,  and  engraved  by 
H.  Fletcher."  The  flowers  of  the  vari- 
ous months  are  arranged  in  the  form 
of  bouquets  and  in  the  June  number 
appears  the  purple  sweet  pea.  The 
form  of  the  flower  is  very  loose  and 
straggling;  the  standard  small  and  re- 
flexed  and  the  wings  very  large  and 
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riety,  but  the  point  to  which  particular 
attention  is  here  directed  is  that  at  this 
awkwardly  arranged  (see  Fig.  147).  The 
time  three  quite  distinct  varieties  were 
known  and  cultivated  in  ordinary  gar- 
dens In  England.  This  naturally  leads 
us  to  "The  Scots  Gardiners'  Director," 
by  James  Justice,  F.  R.  S.,  Edinburgh, 
1754.  At  that  time  a  great  effort  was 
made  by  the  Dutch  dealers  to  capture 
the  British  trade  in  flower  seeds  and 
their  catalogues  were  sent  broadcast 
through  the  land.  Referring  to  these 
catalogues,  the  said  Justice  observes 
that  "they  are  neither  rightly  named 
botanically  or  otherwise."  He  then 
proceeds  to  quote  from  the 

"Catalogus  van  Schoone  Bloem-Zaaden 
te  vinden  by 
Pirk  and  Pierre  Voorhelm 
Bloemists  te  Haarlenx 


"No.  176.  Lathyrus  odorate  flore  albo 
et  rubro  varlegato. 

"No.  177.  Lathyrus  odorate  flore  purp. 
et  rubro  varlegato." 

"The  flrst-named,"  says  Justice,  "is 
the  Lathyrus  angustifollus  flore  ex 
albo  et  rubro  varlegato  odorato,  men- 
tioned by  J.  Bauhlnus.  1650.  (Any  per- 
son carefully  examining  the  dried  spec- 
imen now  in  the  handii  of  the  editor  of 
Am.  Gardening  will  recognize  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  name).  This  Is 
the  Painted  Lady  pea  vulgo,  a  variety 
seminal  of  the  177,  but  not  so  sweet 
smelled."  Respecting  177  he  says: 
"This  is  the  Lathyrus  distoplatyphyl- 
lus  of  Hort.  C^thol.,  the  sweet-scented 
pea  vulgo;  of  this  kind  of  pea  there  is 
both  the  purple  and  the  white-flow- 
ered." 

THB  PARENT  OF  THE  RACE. 

Before  resuming  our  consideration  of 
the  works  of  later  writers  I  may  here 
remark  that  the  opinion  of  Justice  that 
the  Painted  Lady  is  the  parent  of  the 
race  Is  shared  by  Mr.  Eckford,  who,  In 
a  complete  list,  with  which  he  has 
kindly  furnished  me,  styles  the  Painted 
Lady  "the  original  variety."  There 
seems  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  was 
known  to  botanists  before  the  Sicilian 
purple.  One  singular  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  It  is  that  while  Pickering 
states  on  the  authority  of  C.  C.  Spren- 
gel,  whose  work,  "Gehlmniss  der 
Natur,"  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1793, 
that  "Linneeus  received  the  sweet  pea 
from  Ceylon  and  on  this  account  calls 
it  the  Lathyrus  odoratus  of  Ceylon," 
the  plant  is  not  mentioned  under  any 
name  by  Linnaeus  in  his  "Flora  Zeylan- 
lea,"  published  in  1747.  The  absence  of 
the  plant  from  this  important  work, 
may  have  caused  other  botanists  to- 
bring  it  under  the  notice  of  the  iUus- 
trious  Swede,  for  very  shortly  after.  In 
his  "Systema  Plantarum,"  we  flnd  him 
adopting  the  name  from  the  work  of 
Burmannus,   published  1737. 

THE  SWEET  PEA  OF  SICILY. 

If  the  sweet  pea  is  truly  of  Sicilian* 
origin  it  Is  very  remarkable  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  that  very  com- 
plete work  by  Paolo  Bocconl,  "Icones 
Plantarum  Slciliee,  etc.,"  published 
1674. 

During  my  visit  to  Naples  in  1896  I 
brought  these  facts  to  the  notice  of 
that  eminent  authority,  Mr.  G.  Spren- 
ger.  He  courteously  undertook  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter  during  his  ap- 
proaching trip  in  Sicily  and  has,  since- 
hls  return,  written  me  as  follows: 

"I  retain  that  the  plant  is  really  a 
native  of  the  two  most  important  Ital- 
ian Islands,  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  I  have 
Just  come  from  Sicily,  where  I  could 
see  the  plant  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Corleone,  a  town  lying  in  the  interior 
on  a  range  of  hills,  and  in  several  other 
wild  regions  round  about,  together  witli 
other  papilionacese.  The  plant  has  all 
the  appearance  of  being  of  spontaneous 
form  and  not  an  imported  one.  The 
above  locality  has  been  but  very  rarely 
visited  and  it  is  apparently  to  be  ex- 
cluded that  L.  od.  was  brought  there. 
It  is  surprising  that  the  Lathyrus  has- 
been  found  in  but  a  few  places,  but  this 
does  not  mean  much.  From  what  1 
could  deduct  the  plant  grows  in  three 
or  four  places  in  Sicily  and  it  has  also 
been  found  in  Sardinia.  Our  most 
learned  men  retain  that  the  Lathyrus 
is  really  an  indigenous  kind  in  Sicily, 
because  it  presents  all  the  characters 
of  being  of  spontaneous  growth.  The 
flowers  of  our  kind  are  purple  (purpu- 
rea) while  those  of  Ceylon  are  rose- 
colored.  This  could  be  a  variation  due 
to  the  climate,  but  I  was  unable  to  flnd 
out  if  the  Lathyrus  varies  or  if  the 
white-flowered  variety  is  found  grow- 
ing spontaneously." 

The  statements  of  Mr.  Sprenger  are 
in  full  accord  with  the  quotations  from 
Cupani's  Syllabus  given  above,  and  un- 
til further  evidence  is  forthcoming  I 
am  compelled  to  question  the  correct- 
ness of  the  position  taken  up  by  Justice 
and  Eckford.  The  evidence  of  the  au- 
thorities quoted  in  this  article  leads  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  purple  and 
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white  varieties  are  of  Sicilian  origrln, 
while  the  Painted  Lady  and  most  prob- 
ably the  red  have  their  origin  in  Cey- 
lon. 

As  no  history  of  sweet  peas  would  be 
complete  without  a  reference  to  "Cur- 
tis's  Botanical  Magazine."  1788,  I  copy 
the  following  from  Vol.  II.,  p.  80.  After 
iTiving  the  Latin  descriptive  name,  as 
tt  appears  in  the  Kniphofl,  he  writes: 
"'There  is  scarcely  a  plant  more  gen- 
erally grown  than  the  sweet  pea,  and 
no  wonder,  since,  with  the  most  deli- 
cate blossoms,  it  unites  an  agreeable 
perfume.  Several  varieties  of  this  plant 
are  enumerated  by  authors,  but  gen- 
eral cultivation  extends  to  two  only; 
the  one  with  blossoms  perfectly  white, 
the  other  white  and  rose-cojored.  com- 
monly called  the  Painted  Lady  pea." 

The  sweet  pea  is  described  as  a  na- 
tive of  Sicily,  the  Painted  Lady  as  an 
inhabitant  of  Ceylon.  The  colored  plate 
aooompanying  this  description  is  a  lit- 
tle too  red  in  tone  for  the  purple,  as 
now  grown.  A  reproduction  of  it  with 
ithe  flame  fault  appears  in  the  ''Ladies' 
Jilanual  of  Botany,"  published  1798.  It 
lis  possible  that  the  deep  purple  shade 
is  a  development,  for  in  Ray's  work, 
l>efope  referred  to  (pub.  1686)  the  stand- 
ard is  described  as  red,  which  term 
might  be  used  for  a  reddish  purple. 

THB  SWEET  PEA  IN  FRANCE. 

The  aarly  French  botanists  do  not 
appear  to  have  taken  very  kindly  to 
«weet  perns,  for  the  earliest  reference  I 
httve  1:>eesi  able  to  discover  is  in  a  work 
entitled  '^Plantes  de  la  France.  D4- 
crites  et  peintes  d'apres  nature  par  M. 
Jaume  Saint  Hilaire,  Paris,  1809."  The 
French  name  is  given  as  "Qesse  odor- 
ante"  and  the  known  "vari4t6s"  are 
described  as  follows: 

lere.  ^tendard  de  couleur  rose,  ailes  et 

car6ne  blanch&tres. 
^e.  £tendard  de  couleur  pourpre-violet 
•ou  vlolet-noir&tre,  ailes  et  carfine 
<de  couleur  bleu. 
iT'leurit;  durant  les  mois  de  Julllet  et 

d'Aotit. 
JIabite:     la  lere.  vari6t4  est  originaire 
de  rile  de  Ceilan;  la  2e.  se  trouve  en 
Sicile. 

The  aocompanying  colored  plate 
•shows  a  complete  branch  with  two 
1t)lossoms  on  each  stem.  The  coloring 
lias  been  done  entirely  at  the  artist's 
lancy,  as  different  colored  flowers  ap- 
pear on  the  same  stem;  while  the  col- 
•orings  -of  the  unopened  buds  would, 
could  they  be  discovered  in  nature, 
Klrive  those  enthusiasts,  Eckford  and 
Hutchins,  wild  with  Joy. 

AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  COMMERCE. 

With  this  as  a  final  reference  to  lit- 
erary authorities,  we  may  leave  this 
branch  of  our  subject  and  very  briefly 
touch  upon  the  seedsman's  connection 
with  the  sweet  pea  as  an  article  of 
commerce.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  offer  of  Robert  Furber,  in 
1730,  and  also  that  of  Dirk  and  Voor- 
helm,  in  17^4.  Next  in  order  is  the  cat- 
alogue for  1793  of  John  Mason  at  the 
sign  of  the  Orange  Tree  in  Fleet  Street, 
London  (the  original  founder  of  the 
business  of  Cooper,  Taber  &  Co.), 
wherein  I  find  quoted:  Black,  purple, 
flcarlet,  white,  and  Painted  Lady.  This 
list  shows  that  some  intelligent  work 
had  been  done  during  the  previous  thir- 
ty-nine years,  but  by  whom  I  am  un- 
able to  discover.  The  catalogues  issued 
by  this  firm  did  not  exhibit  any  change 
for  many  years,  but  in  1837  James  Car- 
ter founded  his  business  in  Holbom, 
and  in  his  first  catalogue  quoted  black. 
Painted  Lady,  purple,  scarlet,  white, 
striped,  and  yellow.  To  the  foregoing 
Noble,  Cooper  and  Bolton,  in  1850, 
added  new  large,  dark  purple,  and 
mixed,  showing  that  two  selections  had 
been  made  from*  the  parent  purple  va- 
riety. 

Shortly  after  this  date  it  became  cus- 
tomary for  the  wholesale  seed  mer- 
chants to  quote  in  their  vegetable  seed 
list  Nasturtiums,  Mignonette  and  Sweet 


Peas,  and  in  1873  Robert  Cooper  quoted 
the  latter  in  this  way: 

Sweet  Peas,  mixed, 
do.  do.  named, 
do.       do.    white. 

This  style  continued  until  1881,  when 
they  were  simply  offered  as  sweet  peas 
mixed  and  named. 

This  fact  is  of  interest,  as  it  records 
a  peculiarity  in  the  treatment  of  sweet 
peas  at  that  time.  For  some  reason, 
which  I  never  clearly  understood,  sev- 
eral of  the  wholesale  seedsmen  did  not 
include  the  white  variety  in  their  mix- 
tures unless  it  was  specially  ordered, 
but  in  the  70's  the  practice  was  gen- 
erally abandoned.  The  indifferent  ger- 
mination of  the  brown-seeded  white 
varieties  has  always  been  a  source  of 
trouble  to  the  seedsman  and  this  may 
in  some  measure  account  for  the  cus- 
tom. 

Going  back  as  far  as  1860,  James  Car- 
ter offered  blue-edged,    to   which   the 


The  seeds  of  this  variety  were  sold  at 
two  pence  (4  cents)  each,  but  no  word 
of  complaint  came  from  the  purchaaen, 
for  its  character  had  been  thoroughly 
fixed  before  it  was  placed  upon  tlM 
market. 

About  1868  the  Crown  Prlncesa  of 
Prussia  appeared  in  Germany,  an  in- 
troduction as  distinct  and  valuable  y 
any  that  had  been  offered.  Who  mStj 
was  the  raiser  of  this  variety  I  Yam 
not  been  able  to  discover.  It  has  gea* 
erally  been  assigned  to  Mr.  Ernst  B^ 
nary,  but  that  gentleman  writes  me 
disclaiming  the  honor,  although  it  wu 
offered  in  his  catalogue  for  1870. 

(Since  the  foregoing  was  wrttttt  I 
have  learned  from  Messrs.  Haage  I 
Schmidt,  Erfurt,  that  Crown  Prlnoai 
of  Prussia  was  sent  out  by  them  it 
1868-69.  The  same  firm  also  sent  ost 
Fairy  Queen  in  1873-74  and  in  the  aaziR 
year  offered  a  lilac  variety  which  they 
claimed    to     be    superior    to  Captab 


Fig.  146. — Lathyrus  pedunculis  bifloris.  cirrhis  diphyllis,    foliis   ovato-oblongis, 
leguminibus  hirsutis.     Linn.  S..  P.  732.    Ludw.  D.  G.,  P.  4B8. 
odoratus  zeylanicus. 

(Reproduced  from  Kniphoffii  VoL  5,  7757-/7^^.) 


Prom  a  sketch  from  the  original  engraving,  made  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Dicks  (son  of  the  wriWf 
this  article),  by  special  permission  of  the 
London,  England. 


of  this  article),  by  special  permission  of  the  authorities  of  the  Patent  Office  Museum  Librtry, 


Royal  Horticultural  Society  grave  a 
first-class  certificate  many  years  later. 
On  AufiTUst  22,  1883,  this  novelty  was 
first  named  Blue  Hybrid,  and  it  was 
understood  to  have  been  a  true  hybrid 
between  the  annual  white  sweet  pea 
and  the  perennial  Lord  Anson's  blue. 
It  was  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  ex- 
periments made  with  the  object  of  rais- 
ing a  real  blue-flowered  variety  by  Col- 
onel Trevor  Clarke,  of  Daventry  (vide 
Gard.  Chron.,  Mar.  6,  1897).  The  But- 
terfly offered  by  Sutton  &  Sons,  in  1880. 
is  practically  identical  with  this  va- 
riety. 

On  July  11,  1865,  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate was  awarded  to  Stephen  Brown 
for  Invincible  Scarlet,  which,  if  prop- 
erly grrown.  Is  one  of  our  very  best  va- 
rieties to-day,  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
parent    of    the    brilliant-colored    class. 


Clarke;  later  on  this  variety  was  omtt- 
ted  from  their  list  and  Captain  CHtfke 
retains  possession  of  the  field.  A  ve7 
pretty  and  distinct  variety  ntw 
Bronze  King  is  the  latest  introductfoB 
of  this  well-known  firm.— a  B.  D.) 

In  1880  Carters  offered  Violet  Queen, 
an  entirely  new  color,  but  a  very  poor 
fiower.  Adonis  was  offered  by  the  »ine 
firm  in  1882,  but  this  was  displaced  in 
1883  by  the  New  Carmine  Rose  of  Mu»- 
kett  &  Sons,  afterwards  renamea 
Princess  Beatrice,  and,  to  this  day,  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  beautiful  01 
the  rose  section.  Prom  this  time  on- 
wards the  purely  descriptive  namw  ap- 
pear to  have  been  discontinued  and  tnc 
Questionable  practice  of  naming  ne^ 
varieties  of  this  lovely  flower  altar 
titled  and  untitled  nobodies  came  into 
vogue. 


Jnlya4.  1897. 
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ADVBNT  OF  BCKFORD. 

In  18S2  Eckford  entered  the  field  with 
Sronze  Prince  and  the  history  of  sweet 
peas  from  that  time  has  mainly  con- 
sisted of  a  record  of  his  triumphs.  Of 
tlie  other  European  growers  Laxton 
undoubtedly  occupies  the  foremost 
place,  but  the  good  work  by  J.  C. 
Schmidt,  Haage  &  Schmidt  and  Lo- 
renz.  in  Germany,  ought  not  to  be  Ig- 
nored. France  has  been  content  to  oc- 
cupy a  back  seat,  for  no  variety  now 
in  commerce  Is  of  French  origin. 

THBJ   "CXJPANI  OF  THE   WEST." 

The  work  of  Eckford  has  been  so 
fully  placed  before  the  American  pub- 
lic by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Hutchlns  that  It 
is  only  necessary  for  me  to  record  here 
my  unstinted  praise  for  the  foresight, 
patience  and  skill  he  has  all  along  dis- 
played. Whether  he  will  be  able  to 
maintain  his  position  as  leader  In  the 
face  of  the  great  wave  of  Western  com- 
petition, the  close  of  another  decade 
'Will  show.    Of  the  work  done  by  tha» 


The  Flower  Garden. 

We  are  now  between  seaflons — a  time 
for  weeds. 

Violots  will  need  attention  If  we  desire 
good  strong?  crowns.  We  know  the  re- 
sult of  neglecting  this  work ;  at  planting 
time  we  Hhall  have  clumpH  too  large, 
made  so  by  a  useless  growth  of  runners. 
It  seems  a  pity  to  cut  these  runners 
away,  as  so  little  will  be  left,  but  if  the 
plants  had  been  trimmed  from  time  to 
time  during  the  summer  this  would  ha\e 
been  unnecessary,  and  what  Is  more  im- 
portant, larger  and  stronger  crowns 
would  have  been  secured.  The  California 
violet  did  so  well  with  us  last  winter  that 
we  shaU  put  in  more  this  season ;  it  is  re- 
markable for  long  stems,  fragrance,  and 
fine  color.    Ever>'  time  we  go  over  our 

{)lants  we  break  up  the  soil  to  half  an 
ueh ;  dry  soil  acts  as  a  mulch.  It  is  the 
same  with  all  crops,  and  we  always  aim 
to  run  through  the  garden  after  a  rain. 

Carnations  need  topping  frequently 
to  keep  the  plants  bushy. 


Fig.  147.— The  Purple  Sweet  Pea.    (No.  33.) 

As  it  appears  in  the  set  of  engravings  published  under  the  title  of  •*  Twelve  Months 
of  Flowers,"  by  Robert  Furber,  Gardener  at  Kensington,  in  1730. 

Photo-engraved  from  a  set  of  engravings  in  the  possession  of  Harry  Simpson,  Esq.,  P.R.H.S. 
90  Southwark  Street,  London,  England. 


"Cupani  of  the  West,"  the  Rev.  W.  T. 
Hutchlns,  this  Is  not  the  place  to  write; 
but  a  passing  reference  may  be  permit- 
ted to  the  remarkable  parallel  existing 
between  the  position  and  work  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  enthusiasts.  I 
trust  that  the  spirit  of  the  true  botanist 
which  animated  Cupani  will  continue 
to  animate  the  work  of  Mr.  Hutchlns. 


CAmbridffe,  Ma«s«— A  petition  has 
been  presented  to  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners calling  their  attention  to  an 
effort  now  being  made  by  a  representa- 
tive committee  to  secure  140,000  square 
feet  of  land  in  Cambridge  adjoining  the 
homestead  lot  and  the  residence  of  "the 
late  James  Russell  Liowell,  poet,  states- 
man and  scholar,"  In  whose  memory  it 
is  proposed  to  create  and  perpetuate  a 
public  park,  to  be  known  as  the  Lowell 
Memorial  Park. 

Fenlmore  Cooper,  the  novelist,  is 
to  be  commemorated  In  Cooperstown, 
N.  T.,  by  the  throwing  open  as  a  park 
of  the  property  which  once  was  his. 
The  area  is  five  acres.  The  expense  is 
being  borne  by  the  Clark  family. 


Cyclamen  old  corms,  or  roots  ought 
to  be  potted  up  now.  They  are  usually 
slow  to  start.  We  have  not  rested  our 
plants  as  much  as  usual,  and  at  potting 
time  find  a  goodly  number  of  green  leaves 
on  thera.  Leafy  plants  have  better 
roots,  and  though  they  lose  these  leaves, 
I  allow  them  to  stay  on  as  long  as  any 
vitality  is  left.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the 
best  soil  to  use.  My  experience  is  that 
ordlnarv  good  loam  suits ;  more  depends 
upon  the  condition  the  plants  are  in 
when  started,  and  old  corms  with  few 
live  roots  seldom  makegood  plants.  The 
roots  should  be  potted  firmly  and  not 
over  watered.  Generally  cold  frames 
shaded  with  laths  are  used  and  answer 
well,  better,  1  think,  than  when  shaded 
sash  are  used.  Ours  are  grown  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  with  top  and  bottom  air  con- 
tinually on. 

Seedlings  should  be  making  nice 
growth,  and  be  ready  for  four-inch  pots. 
Chinese  Primulas  will  soon  be  ready  to 
move  from  the  seed  pans,  using  light  soil, 
— half  leaf-soil  and  loam  with  a  dash  of 
sand.  It  Is  not  too  late  now  to  sowPrlm- 
ula  seed. 

The  first  batch   of  Cineraria  seed  may 


go  in  at  anytime,  they  germinate  readily 
enough,  but  are  hard  tq  take  care*,  of 
when  up,  during  hot  weather ;  and  no  sat- 
isfactory growth  is  made  until ^cool 
weather  comes. 

Coreopsis  Drummondi  makes  a  useful 
plant  for  winter  blooming,  and  seeds  are 
sown  now  to  have  plants  early. 

It  will  soon  be  time  Pansies  are  sown. 
The  seed  often  gets  badly  washed  by 
heavy  summer  rains,  or  even  by  frequent 
watering,  to  avoid  this  we  put  on  a  light 
covering  of  straw,  removing  it  little  by 
little  until  the  plants  are  large  enough  to 
care  for  themselves. 

Chrysanthemums  are  making'  'good 
growth;  they  will  need  frequent* stop- 
ping, and,  in  fact,  should  be  looked  over 
daily.  It  is  Important  the  plants  be  kept 
in  shapely  form.  Such  as  were  put  into 
the  final  pots  In  May  will  be  ready  for  a 
top  dressing  of  rich  soil.  These  will  take 
liquid  manure  from  now  forward.  Dregs 
from  the  barnyard,  diluted  to  about  one- 
eighth  strength  is  a  good  safe  article. ,  4 
*  Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  stock  of  the  semi-double  Ragged 
Robin,  Lychnis  flos-cuculi,  will  find  it  a 
splendid  plant  for  cut  flowers  during  late 
winter.  It  is  seldom  out  of  bloom— tliose 
forced  last  winter  are  blooming;  nicely 
now.  ^^^, 

Antirrhinums  are  useful  for  cut  flowers 
in  winter;  if  we  get  a  good  strain,  we 
may  grow  them  from  seed  for  winter 
flowers,  but  most  growers  propagate 
from  cuttings.  We  have  a  nice  even  lot 
of  seedlings  all  saved  from  one  plant— a 
-white  vanety.  About  25  per  cent,  have 
come  lemon-yellow,  and  we  are  pleased, 
If'anythiug.  ^IT^ 

rifit  Is  quite  time  to  put  in  cuttings  of 
fancy  Pelargoniums  and  Geraniums,  cut- 
tings from  Poinsettlas,  taken  with  a  heel 
from  old  plants,  are  being  put  in  as  fast 
as  we  can  get  them.  This  is  a  better  way 
I  think,  than  taking  pipings.  We  >hail 
take  cuttings  until  late.  In  order  to  get  a 
variety  of  sizes.  Nice  plants  a  foot  or  so 
high  can  be  grown  in  five-inch  pots. 

Hydrangeafl  must  be  closely  pruned 
after  blooming  and  only  the  healthiest 
shoots  left.  T.  D.  Hatfield,  Mass. 


The  Fruit  Qarden. 

Peaches  should  have  an  abundance 
of  water  given  them  noAv  and  until  the 
first  fruits  begin  to  color.  The  trees  do 
not  take  kindly  to  many  sprayings  of  Bor- 
deaux or  insecticides ;  therefore,  endeavor 
to  promote  a  healthy  growth,  which  will 
act  as  a  foil  for  diseases.  Watch  for  any 
sign  of  fruit  rot,  and  pick  it  in  the  early 
stages,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  mummify, 
and  hang  on  the  trees  until  the  spring 

f)runing,or  later.  Too  often,  even  then,  it 
s  only  considered  as  an  old  dried  peach, 
it  being  forgotten,  or  perhaps,  not  known 
that  it  is  often  very  much  alive  then  with 
fungous  spores  all  ready  for  another  sea- 
sou  s  work. 

Plnms. — The  above  remarks  as  to  rot 
apply  here  also. 

Oherries.- Sometimes  w^hen  the  pick- 
ing is  finished,  there  are  still  many  rotten 
fruits  hanging.  Try  to  shake  or  thrash 
them  off  when  damp ;  then  rake  up  and 
bury. 

Cheppy  OP  Peap  Slags. — I  note  that 
there  are  a  few  of  these  at  work  again. 
They  can  be  easily  stopped  with  one  of  the 
insecticides.  (See  page  491,  issue  of  July 
10,  1897.) 

Opapes. — Some  time  ago  I  called  atten- 
tion to  a  bug  somewhat  like  the  rose  bug, 
but  broader.  These  are  now  on  hand  and 
so  is  the  grape  curcullo.  The  last,  on 
bright  days,  is  smai*t  enough  to  be  al- 
most amusing,  for  at  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  the  hand  in  sight,  down  it  drops 
far  more  quickly  than  the  hand  can  get 
under   it.     Where   numerous,  jar  as  for 

f>lum curcullo,  usinga  catcher  if  necessary, 
f  the  bags  are  on  this  won't  worry  j^ou, 
and  the  other  bug  will  eat  its  fill  of  insect- 
icide when  the  vines  are  sprayed.  Don't 
run  off  with  the  idea  that  because  the 
bunches  are  bagged,  everything  is  right, 
for  it  won't  be  so  if  the  foliage  is  allow*ea 
to  mildew.  Jas.  Hollo  way,  L.  I. 
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Roses  Under  Glass. 

Work  for  the   Hot  Weather.— Dis- 
budding. 

We  lately  had  one  of  the  hottest  weeks 
I  have  ever  known;  still,  In  going 
through  the  unshaded  houses,  I  found 
but  very  few  traces  of  burning.  At 
the  same  time  what  few  plants  were 
slightly  affected  with  mildew  are  now 
entirely  free  from  it.  It  has  been  my 
experience,  when  the  young  stock  com- 
mences to  take  hold  of  the  new  soil, 
and  we  get  bright,  warm  weather,  so 
long  as  they  receive  their  proper 
syringings,  this  disease  is  thoroughly 
checkmated. 

There  is  now  lots  of  work  to  be  done 
in  the  houses,  and  as  the  heat  is 
almost  unbearable  during  mid-day  we 
should  make  the  most  of  the  early 
morning  hours  and  during  dull  periods 
to  accomplish  it.  With  the  constant 
syringings  the  soil  will  soon  begin  to 
turn  green  and  sour,  preventing  the  air 
working  through  it,  and  making  it  al- 
most an  impossibility  to  water  prop- 
erly. 

To  get  the  best  results  from  plants 
growing  outdoors  frequent  cultivation 
is  resorted  tc  and  it  is  Just  as  import- 
ant, and  a  little  more  so,  that  the  same 
should  be  practised  inside.  Once  a 
week  is  none  too  frequent  to  stir  the 
surface  soil.  If  should  be  superfluous 
for  me  to  mention  that  weeds  should 
not  be  allowed  to  gain  any  headway 
at  any  time;  if  they  do  the  soil  will 
very  soon  become  greatly  impoverished. 
It  is  surprising  how  rapidly  and  what 
a  large  amount  of  early  avaUable  mat- 
ter they  take  out  of  the  soil. 

Disbudding  should  not  be  neglected 
on  any  account.  There  seems  to  be  a 
little  difference  of  opinion  as  regards 
the  stage  of  development  when  the  bud 
should  be  picked  off.  We  always  make 
it  a  practise  to  go  over  the  house's  twice 
a  week  and  pinch  off  every  tip  wherein 
a  bud  is  discernible.  My  experience  is, 
where  buds  are  left  to  develop  almost 
to  opening  the  wood  becomes  very  hard 
and  the  next  growths  are  not  only 
Blower  in  coming,  but  are  not  so  strong 
as  when  disbudded  earlier.  In  other 
words,  the  substance  which  goes  to 
build  up  bud  and  flower,  if  stopped  in 
time,  is  directed  to  other  channels, 
which  are  more  desirable  at  the  present 
—wood  and  foliage.  If  we  wish  to  get 
the  best  returns  during  winter  there  is 
no  greater  mistake  than  to  let  our 
plants  flower,  even  if  they  are  cut  with 
a  short  stem.  All  roses  will  crop  more 
or  less  and  I  find  the  oftener  we  go  over 
the  plants  and  disbud  the  more  it  tends 
to  prolong  the  crop. 

Drip  from  the  roof  may  seem  to  some 
a  very  trifling  item,  especially  if  there 
is  very  little  of  it;  but  not  only  is  the 
health  of  the  plants  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact  seriously  Impaired, 
making  them  an  easy  prey  for  fungus 
diseases,  which  contaminate  the 
healthier  ones  surrounding,  but  It  is 
invariably  a  starting  point  for  black 
spot,  which  is  so  disastrous  to  the  va- 
rieties susceptible  to  it.  Remedying 
drip  is  time  and  money  well  spent. 

While  mentioning  black  spot,  now  is 
the  time  for  us  to  use  every  means  in 
our  power  to  get  entirely  rid  of  it  be- 
fore fall  arrives.  Every  leaf  or  part  of 
one  on  which  is  found  a  particle  of 
black  spot  should  be  picked  off. 

In  regard  to  insects,  we  have  a  few 
at  this  season  that  must  be  looked  af- 
ter. Butterflies  should  be  killed  or  the 
caterpillars  they  breed  will  quickly  dis- 
figure lie  plants  by  chewing  up  the 
young  foliage.  The  May  bug  larva,  a 
large,  fat,  ugly  grub,  with  brown  head, 
is  oftentimes  very  troublesome,  killing 
some  of  our  finest  plants  before  we  are 
aware  of  Its  presence.  Be  as  careful 
as  we  may  to  watch  for  these  pests, 
while  turning  our  soil  and  putting  it  in 
the  houses,  we  are  almost  certain  to 
leave  some  remaining.  It  Is  no  diffl- 
nult  matter  to  detect  a  plant  attacked 
by  one  of  them,  as  when  its  base  is 
reached  it  takes  them  but  a  very  short 
time  to  cut  the  roots  clean  off  and  gir- 
dle  the   bark  Just  above   the   callous, 


causing  the  plant  to  wilt  badly  during 
sunshine.  Most  generally  a  plant  at- 
tacked is  of  no  further  use,  so  lose  no 
time  in  putting  it  up  and  replanting  an- 
other in  its  place.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  be  sure  you  work  the  soil  over 
until  you  catch  the  grub;  otherwise,  you 
caji  be  assured  of  losing  another  plant 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  very  shortly. 
They  generally  work  from  on«  plant  to 
another. 

During  the  hottest  weather  green  fly 
is  not  very  troublesome,  but  if  we  get 
a  short  spell  of  cool  weather  it  most 
generally  puts  in  an  appearance.  I  am 
very  adverse  to  fumigating  a  rose 
house,  but  it  is  about  the  only  practical 
course  open  to  us  Just  now  for  the 
extermination  of  green  fly.  If  carefully 
done  no  harmful  effects  need  be  feared. 
It  is  best  to  fumigate  when  the  houses 
are  cool.  I  don't  like  the  temperature 
to  stand  over  70  degrees.  This  often- 
times necessitates  the  fumigating  being 
done  in  the  evening,  so  Just  before  quit- 
ting time  we  place  in  the  houses,  thir- 
ty-flve  feet  apart,  a  wisp  of  stems  the 
size  of  a  six-inch  pot  with  a  pinch  of 
shavings  to  each.  It  is  then  an  easy 
matter  to  close  the  ventilators  and 
light  the  piles,  about  8  o'clock,  leaving 
in  the  smoke  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
after  which  time  ventilation  is  again 
resumed.  Very  little  tobacco  smoke  is 
needed  at  this  season  to  kill  green  fly, 
so  fumigating  should  be  lightly  done. 
A  thorough,  sharp  spray  from  the  hose 
early  next  morning  will  clean  the  flies 
out  entirely. 


Early    Ripenios   of   Fruit. 

Inducing  FniithiinesB. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  so  manipulate  a 
branch  of  a  peach,  pear  or  apple  tree 
as  to  cause  it  not  only  to  ripen  its  fruit 
ten  days  or  more  in  advance  of  the  or- 
dinary season  but  to  greatly  Increase 
its  size. 

Trees  take  in  their  food  from  the  soil; 
minerals  dissolved  in  water,  which 
passes  from  cell  to  cell  through  the 
centre  of  the  tree  until  the  leaves  are 
reached,  where  it  is  digested,  so  to 
speak,  and  is  combined  with  carbon 
from  the  atmosphere  and  the  assimi- 
lated food  passes  downward  imme- 
diately under  the  bark,  building  up  the 
wood  cells  and  developing  the  fruit. 

Now  if  we  check  the  downward  flow 
of  the  sap  by  pressing  the  bark  it 
throws  the  food  back,  and  the  fruit  ap- 
propriates It,  causing  an  abnormal 
growth  and  speedy  maturity.  This  can 
be  readily  done  by  twisting  a  small 
wire  tightly  around  the  limb  Just  below 
the  fruit.  It  is  better  to  remove  all  but 
the  one  specimen  and  great  care  must 
be  exercised  not  to  get  the  wire  so  tight 
as  to  rupture  the  bark  and  thus  destroy 
the  branch.  It  only  requires  a  slight 
compression  to  accomplish  the  work. 
After  the  fruit  has  matured  the  wire 
must  be  removed. 

Grape  growers  who  practise  "ring- 
ing" understand  this  to  perfection. 
They  cut  out  a  band  of  the  bark  about 
a  quarter  of  an  Inch  long  Just  below  the 
cluster  to  be  affected.  It  then  appro- 
priates all  the  resources  of  the  shoot 
and  often  more  than  doubles  its  size, 
but  the  limb  must  be  cut  out  at  the 
next  pruning,  as  the  girdling  kills  it. 

It  often  happens  that  a  young  tree 
will  not  develop  fruit  buds,  but  such 
can  be  made  to  do  so  by  suddenly 
checking  its  growth  when  its  wood 
buds  are  about  half  formed  so  as  to 
cause  them  to  develop  Into  fruit  buds. 
A  flne  wire  is  twisted  around  the  body 
of  the  tree  only  once  and  left  two  or 
three  weeks  in  July  and  August  so  as 
to  cut  off  the  downward  flow  of  sap. 

The  same  effect  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  straight,  thin  cut  directly  around 
the  tree,  merely  severing  the  bark.  It 
will  draw  apart  and  fill  with  gum, 
quickly  healing;  but  the  check  is  se- 
cured and  a  good  crop  of  fruit  sure  for 
the  next  season.  This  should  be  done 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  July. 
R.  M.  KELLOGG,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


The  Maouriflg  of  Orchids. 

Experiments  on  Cattleyas. 

Some  interesting  experiments,  Bays 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  have  recently 
been  made  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  gradual  degeneration  that  takes 
place  in  some  cattleyas.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  expedient  of  analyzing  catt- 
leyas at  the  time  of  importation,  and 
after  some  years  when  degeneration 
had  set  in,  waa  resorted  to.  It  wu 
noted  also  that  the  production  of  flow- 
ers is  an  exhaustive  process  and  that 
little  is  done  to  compensate  for  the  Iobi. 

"The  result  of  these  experimenti 
shows  that  cattleyaa,  when  degenerate, 
contain  less  dry  matter,  organic  sub- 
stances, nitrates  and  ash.  Among  these 
elements,  diminution  is  evident  in  the 
amount  of  potash,  lime,  magnesia  and 
phosphoric  acid— that  is  to  say,  in  the 
principal  fertilising  elements.  The 
cattleyas  were  grown  in  a  soil  almost 
destitute  of  fertilizing  matter,  and  their 
weakness  is  attributable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  flowers  for  which  they  were 
cultivated.  To  verify  this  the  experi- 
menters proceeded  to  analyze  the  flow- 
ers and  discovered  what  amount  of  km 
of  fertilizing  elements  theee  plants  lui- 
tained  as  a  consequence  of  flowering. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  organic  matter 
of  the  flowers  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  nitrogen,  and  that  the 
ashes  are  particularly  rich  in  potasb, 
lime,  magnesia  and  phosphoric  acU. 
The  dwindling  of  cattleyas  in  respset 
of  these  elements  is,  therefore,  a* 
plained  very  clearly  in  this  way,  tte 
results  plainly  showing  that  degeneo- 
tlon  of  these  plants  is  attributable  lA 
the  exhaustion  caused  by  the  prodio* 
tion  of  flowers. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  practM 
horticulture  we  may  conclude  from  till 
Investigation  that  cattleyas  should!^ 
ceive,  to  counteract  this  degenerallMb 
a  mixture  of  suitable  manures,  contaHh 
ing  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potM^ 
lime  and  magnesia." 

The  following  information  on  the 
same  subject,  furnished  to  the  Ordlfl 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultonl 
Society  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee,  is  very  Ift* 
teresting.  Mr.  Smee  experimented  iriih 
an  old  and  starved  variety  of  Cattleii 
Trianse.    He  says: 

"I  fed  this  plant  once  a  week,  dodil 
the  growing  season,  with  two  or  thne 
ounces  of  water,  which  contained  nl* 
trate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  ammoflla, 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  of  the  strength  of  half  an 
ounce  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  half  an 
ounce  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  the  other  salts,  witb 
the  result  that  the  plant  made  stronger 
growth  and  produced  a  greater  number 
of  flowers,  which  were  brighter  in  color. 
In  1896  I  tried  a  larger  number  of 
plants  and  I  was  so  satisfied  with  the 
result  that  in  1896  I  added  nitrate  of 
potash  and  nitrate  of  anmionia  eadi 
week  during  the  summer  to  the  rain 
water  tanks  of  the  cattleya  house.  The 
total  quantity  used  during  the  summer 
was  one  pound  of  the  nitrate  of  am- 
monia and  one  pound  of  the  nitrate  of 
potash.  This  worked  out  at  the  rate  of 
2.5  grains  per  gallon.  Many  of  the 
flowers  of  the  cattleya  this  year  were 
larger,  brighter  and  had  more  sub- 
stance than  in  previous  years. 

"This  year  I  intend  to  increase  the 
amount  to  five  grains  per  gallon  during 
the  summer,  that  is  to  say,  from  May 
to  September.  I  also  propose  to  treat 
some  of  the  plants  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  in  addition  to  the 
nitrate  of  ammonia  and  potash.  I  ^^' 
pect  that  I  shall  be  able  to  make  a  fa- 
vorable report  on  a  future  occasion  on 
the  results  of  these  experiments. 

"I  expect  further  observations  wiH 
prove  that  the  assimilation  of  phos- 
phates by  plants  sets  free  the  phos- 
phorus, which  combining  with  the  nl- 
tro- hydro -car  l)ons  of  the  tissues  wffl 
tend  to  promote  inflorescence,  and  will 
probably  increase  the  germinating 
power  of  the  seed  of  epiphytal  orchids.' 
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Success  With  Sweet  Peas. 

For  Reveral  ^easonH  the  majority  of 
those  plantiiiK  Sweet  Peae  In  this  part  of 
the  country  (Central  IllJuois)  have  grown 
more  dlBappolntment  and  even  discour- 
agement, than  they  have  flowers.  Only 
those  who  had  clayey  soil,  with  plenty  of 
water,  have  been   fully   successful,  thus 

8 roving  the  statement  of  all  the  books 
bat  a  clayey  soil,  made  rich,  is  best  for 
Sweet  Peas.  The  summer  of  1896  was 
particularly  unsatisfactory.  An  early 
tpring  permitted  unusually  early  plant- 
ing, and  the  plants  came  up  well,  but 
though  apparently  vigorous  and  healthy, 
thev  died  in  the  most  discouraging  way. 

TTie  writer  thought  at  first  that  the 
frightful  mortality  was  due  to  rank  ma- 
nure. It  was  learned,  however,  that  oth- 
ers who  had  used  no  manure  suffered  in 
the  same  way.  It  was,  apparently,  the 
blight  peculiar  to  Sweet  Pe€u*  that  has  been 
spoken  of  as  appearing  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

That  spring  the  Peas  were  planted  ex- 
actly according  to  the  method  most  ap- 
proved up  to  that  time.  Two  inches  of 
year-old  manure  was  spaded  in  deeply; 
the  soil  was  known  to  be  unfavoraole, 
being  an  old  driveway  of  cinders  three 
inches  deep  over  light  loam,  but  it  was 
thought  great  care  would  offset  the  ex- 
treme lightness  of  the  soil.    The  seed  wag 


failed  with  it,  and  that  loose  soil  might 
have  caused  the  blight  In  many  places,  an 
entirely  different  plan  was  taken.  As  the 
soil  had  been  so  little  occupied  last  sum- 
mer, owing  to  the  epidemic  that  had 
cleaned  out  the  Sweet  Pea  population,  ex- 
actly the  same  ground  was  used. 

No  spading  was  done,  the  soil  being 
simply  loosened  about  two  inches  deep 
w^ith  a  hoe,  and  the  seed  planted  less  than 
two  inches  down  in  two  double  rows 
north  and  south,  the  single  rows  being 
six  inches  apart.  Two  of  these  double 
rows  were  put  in,  each  thirty  feet  long, 
and  with  four  feet  between  the  double 
rows,  just  the  same  length  and  number  of 
rows  as  last  year.  Nineteen  varieties  were 
planted,  and  the  soil  was  pressed  firmlv 
over  the  seed.  Owing  to  rain  in  March 
the  planting  was  later,  being  on  the  16th 
and  22d.  The  seed  germinated  well,  as  it 
did  before,  and  by  April  20  this  note  weus 
made: 

"All  up  well,  and  growing  well.  All 
thick.  No  failures  anywhere.  Good, 
stocky  plants.  Weather  has  been  cloudy, 
wet,  and  cold,  but  with  little  freezing." 

The  vines  all  grew  thriftily  and  rapidly 
from  the  start.  They  were  hoed  once,  but 
there  was  no  pulling  of  the  soil  towards 
them  as  before.  The  only  sign  of  the  blight 
has  been  the  death  of  one  vine  after  it  had 
got  nearly  four  feet  tall,  and  it  may  have 
been  damaged  at  the  root  in  some  way. 
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gwBBT  Pea  patch. 


on  March  10,  put  under  two  inches  of  soil» 
so  that  a  three-inch  trench  was  left  after 
planting.  In  two  weeks  the  plants  were 
coming  up  finely  and  in  the  cool  spring 
weather  made  rapid  and  vigorous  growth . 
When  about  six  inches  high  they  began 
dying;  a  plant  would  wither  at  the  top, 
andln  a  day  or  two  be  dead  to  the  roots. 
No  cause  could  be  found.  The  manure  was 
blamed  at  first,  but  others  who  suffered 
the  same  way  had  used  no  manure.  Then, 
too,  it  would  seem  that  all  the  plants 
would  have  died  about  the  same  time. 
But  they  did  not.  The  rows  got  taller 
fast,  but  all  the  time  individuals  were  fall- 
ing bv  the  wayside,  sometimes  two  or 
three  in  a  foot.  They  kept  it  up  until  the 
last,  even  after  they  had  been  blooming 
well.  The  first  ones  blossomed  May  10, 
remarkably  early  for  this  section,  but  the 
vines  were^so  thin  by  this  time  that  there 
were  few  blossoms.  The  most  picked  in 
any  one  week  was  1.284  from  July  12  to 
19.  The  vines  died  rapidly  after  that,  and 
bv  August  10  were  all  dead.  It  should  be 
stated  that  they  had  all  summer  been 
watered  with  a  spray  nozzle  whenever  the 
ground  at  the  roots  began  to  get  dry,  and 
tiiat  by  June  the  soil  had  been  pulled  up, 
so  that  the  trench  was  filled. 

This  spring  (1897),  acting  on  a  sugges- 
tion by  Rev.  W.  T.  Hutchins  of  Indian  Or- 
chard, Mass.,  who,  in  a  circular  letter  on 
Sweet  Pea  planting,  said  the  trench  sys- 
tem must  be   abandoned   by  those  who 


There  have  been  frequent  rains  so  that  but 
one  watering  was  necessary.  The  vines 
are  on  poultry  netting  five  feet  high,  and 
now.  July  10, are  near  the  top  and  amass 
of  the  delicate  Sweet  Pea  green,  sur- 
mounted by  the  dainty  blossoms  of  white 
Bink,  lavender,  maroon — a  picture  that  de- 
ghts  the  eye  and  heart  of  all  who  see  It. 
The  first  blossom  came  out  on  Extra 
Early  Blanche  Ferry  on  June  6.  That 
was  later  than  last  year,  but  earlier  than 
any  one  else  here.  The  season  has  been 
three  weeks  later  than  in  1896.  A  week 
later  twenty  Extra  Early  Blanche  Ferry 
were  picked.  Blanche  Burpee  and  Stanley 
came  out  on  the  14th;  Kate  Tracy  and 
Emily  Henderson  on  the  15th;  Brilliant 
on  the  16th;  and  New  Countess,  Alice 
Eckford,  Crown  Jewell,  and  Mikado  on 
the  17th.  By  June  18  all  were  in  bloom 
and  200  blossoms  a  day  were  being  pick- 
ed .  The  nui  nber  of  blossoms  has  increased 
steadily.  In  the  week  from  July  1  to  7  the 
total  of  stems  (two  and  three  blossoms 
on  a  stem ) ,  was  3,944.  All  were  large  and 
fine,  with  most  of  the  stems  six  and  eight 
inch^  long.  This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  hottest  weather  in  this  section  in 
manv  vears  began  about  July  1.  The  last 
half  of' the  week  it  was  daily  98  and  99 
degrees  in  the  shade.  The  vines  are  now 
showing  the  effects  of  heat  and  drought, 
but  it  has  turned  cooler  and  rained,  and 
it  is  thought  the  great  productiveness  will 
be  kept  up  for  some  time. 


The  conclusion  is  that  we  must  do  as 
Mr.  Hutchins  says,  experiment  until  the 
method  best  adapted  to  our  particular 
locality  and  soil  is  found,  and  then  to  fol- 
low it  with  care  and  patience,  and  some 
success  is   sure. — H.  C.  Schaub,  Decatur, 

ni. 


The  Vegetable  Qarden. 

Onion  Blast. — Last  year  our  onion 
crop  was  attacked  by  a  comparatively 
new  disease,  now  known  as  tne  *'White 
Blast;"  many  of  the  tops  were  covered 
with  white  spots  and  the  tips  withered 
away.  The  patch  was  kept  thoroughly 
cultivated,  and  the  ground  was  well  pre- 
pared, the  onions  had  till  this  dategrown 
vigorously,  but  they  became  a  sick-looking 
lot,  and  nearly  all  the  leaves  bent  entirely 
over  at  the  middle.  My  impression  at 
first,  was,  that  it  was  an  attack  of  some 
onion  blight,  for  which  I  frequently 
sprayed  them  with  the  copper  fungicides, 
but  apparently  to  no  purpose.  Being  at 
that  time  a  near  neignbor  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
I  sent  them  samples  of  the  trouble  and 
sought  a  remedy  for  it.  I  also  sent  at 
the  same  time  a  sample  to  Prof.  Slinger- 
land  of  Cornell,  a  well-known  authority 
on  insect  life.  He  said  the  disease  was 
new,  and  that  it  had  given  much  trouble 
over  a  wide  extent  of  the  country.  The 
disease  is  caused  by  one  of  the  Thrips 
(Thrips  tobacci),  a  very  minute  yellow  in- 
sect, scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye; 
these  small  insects  may  be  found  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  also  in  the  under- 
side of  the  bend  of  the  tops,  where  they 
hang  down.  Several  generations  of  the 
pest  occur  during  the  season.  Prof.  Sling- 
erland  recommended  spraying  with  kero- 
sene emulsion  diluted  with  ten  parts  of 
water.  I  applied  this  remedy  to  a  portion 
of  the  crop,  and  it  proved  quite  effective, 
and  the  result  was  a  fine  crop  of  onions, 
and  I  took  several  premiums  with  them 
at  the  Agricultural  Fair.  The  definition 
of  the  trouble  by  the  Professor  of  Horti- 
culture at  the  Rhode  Island  Institution 
was  wrong,  he  claiming  it  to  be  the  onion 
blight,  recommending  the  use  of  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  This,  as  already  ex- 
plained, I  had  already  used  frequently, 
w^ithout  effect,  but  on  another  portion  of 
the  crop  I  continued  its  use  without  any 
satisfactonr  result.  After  reading  Prof. 
Slingerland's  description  of  the  trouble,  I 
hunted  up  the  little  yellow  insects,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  small  miscroscope,  I 
could  clearly  see  them.  The  two  diseases 
are  quite  distinct,  though  similar  in  effect 
and  general  appearance ;  the  White  Blast 
is  caused  by  a  diminutive  insect,  the  onion 
rust,  or  blight,  by  a  species  of  fungus,  and 
is  more  of  a  decayed  brown  color ;  it  is, 
therefore,  important  the  distinction 
should  be  understood,  before  any  success- 
ful remedy  can  be  intelligently  applied. 

Mtoroscope, — All  such  cases  as  the 
above  tend  to  show^  the  absolute  need  of 
a  convenient  microscope  to  every  culti- 
vator, as  an  aid  towards  the  fighting  of 
the  many  insect  and  fungous  enemies  of  the 
garden.  A  knowledge  of  these,  and  best 
method  of  keeping  them  in  check  is  requi- 
site before  auccessful  results  can  be  attain- 
ed. W.  M.  Edwards,  Conn. 


Blackberries  Drying  Up. 

I  have  some  Snyder  blackberries  planted 
on  the  west  side  of  a  tight  board  fence. 
They  bear  heavily,  but  quite  a  number  of 
the  berries  turn  black  and  dry  up  before 
reaching  maturity.  What  is  tne  cause  of 
this  and  is  there  a  remedy?— Conrad  Bol- 
linger. 

—If  there  is  no  evidence  of  disease  on 
the  wood  or  foliage,  the  cause  is  probably 
heavy  cropping  with  lack  of  moisture  at 
the  roots.  Blackberries  will  stand  almost 
any  quantity  of  water  in  July.  More  de- 
tails might  have  shown  more  light  on  the 
trouble. 


SauPs  Nurseries. 


The  greenhouses  and  nurseries  of  the 
late  J.  Saul  at  Washington.  D.  C,  have 
been  disposed  of.  The  grounds  are  taken 
by  W.  S.  Clark.  The  greenhouses  are 
taken  by  J.  Boyle,  superintendent  of  the 
zoological  gardens ;  he  will  raise  Violets, 
Carnations,  and  Vegetables. 
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TE  have  on  more  than 
Dwarf  Pniit     V  V     one    occasion     before 

Trees.  this  taken  the  opportunity 
of  advocating  the  use  of 
dwarf  fruit  treeH  under  certain  conditions, 
and  despite  what  may  be  said  to  tlie  con- 
trary by  certain  other  teachers  we  con- 
tinue in  our  course.  The  mistake  that  is 
usually  made  whenever  the  subject  is 
broufifht  up  for  discussion  is  that  the  par- 
ticipants argue  from  severally  different 
standpoints,  and  instead  of  debating  the 
adaptability  of  dwarfs  in  special  cases, 
assume  that  the  question  is  the  wholesale 
planting  of  dwarfs  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. Then  again,  for  their  successful 
culture,  dwarf  fruit  trees  demand  an 
amount  of  care  and  constant  attention 
that  would  be  much  grudged  by  the  ordi- 
nary being,  one  who  has  not  an  absorb- 
ing passion  for  gardening. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  those  who  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  various 
varieties  of  a  fruit,  and  who  have  not  the 
space  to  spare  for  large  orchards,  the 


dwarf  tree  is  a  practical  solution  of  the 
difficulty. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  us  in  theoe 
words : 

So  little  is  given  in  general  fruit  litera- 
ture about  dwarfing  fruit  trees,  their 
care,  trimming,  etc.,  in  fact,  very  little  at- 
tention seems  to  be  given  to  the  subject 
in  this  country.    Can  you  tell  me  of  any 

E laces  near  New  York  with  dwarfs? 
>warf  fruit  trees  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land have  been  a  great  delight  to  me.  I 
have  l>een  in  hopes  that  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents would  treat  of  the  subject, 
for  I  believe  it  would  be  of  great  interest 
to  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  who 
raise  fruit  for  the  love  of  It.  The  owner 
of  a  ver>'  small  place  could  have  all  the 
fruits  known,  and  would  find  an  endless 
source  of  pleasure  in  the  care  of  dwarf 
trees.  And  I  believe  the  raising  of  fruit, 
with  a  growing  love  of  it,  will  do  more 
for  humanity  than  all  the  preachers. 

While  It  is  true  that  dwarf  fruit  trees 
are  not  extensively  grown  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York,  there  are,  however,  a  few 
estates  having  them,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  W.  Rockefeller's,  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y.,  at  this  establishment  may 
be  found  a  nice  lot  of  standard  and  half- 
standard  trees  which  are  fruiting  profit- 
ably, and  of  still  more  interest  in  these 
same  gardens  is  the  cool  orchard  house, 
where  pears,  plums,  peaches,  nectarines, 
cherries,  apricots,  etc.,  are  being  grown 
in  pots,  the  pears  and  plums  once  seen 
will  never  be  forgotten.  (Further  refer- 
ence will  be  made  to  this  house  in  a  later 
issue. ) 

There  are  several  other  homes  on  the 
Hudson  River  where  a  few  trees  pi  ay  be 
found. 

At  Portchester,  N.  Y.,  at  the  new  home 
of  Mr.  Qulntard,  Jr.,  are  some  dwarf  fruit 
trees,  but  the  garden  is  new  as  yet,  so  but 
little  can  be  said  about  the  trees  at  this 
date.  On  the  walls  are  variously  trained 
trees  of  pears,  peaches,  etc.  The  pears 
are  mostly  vertical  cordons,  trained  on 
wires  very  near  to  the  wall,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  for  best  results  the  trees  will 
have  to  be  trained  on  frame  wires  much 
further  out  from  the  wall,  for  the  trees 
show  signs  of  burning.  The  kitchen  gar- 
den here  is  bordered  with  dwarf  bush 
pear  trees  that  are  fruiting  well,  and  near 
the  garden  paths  are  standard  goose- 
berry and  red  currant  bushes;  these  are 
worked  upon  standards  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  their  bushy  heads, 
laden  with  fruit  present  a  novel  appear- 
ance. The  trees  and  bushes,  we  believe, 
were  imported  direct  from  France. 

That  French  gardeners  are  adepts  at 
this  art  is  well  known,  and  that  their  ex- 
ample encourages  Its  extension  may  be 
seen  by  crossing  the  Long  Island  Sound 
to  Glen  Cove  and  district.  In  the  gardens 
of  Charles  A.  Dana  are  to  be  found  quite 
an  assortment  of  cordon,  espalier,  and 
bush-trained  trees,  which,  this  season  are 
carrying  a  very  heavy  crop  of  clean, 
healthy-looking  fruit,  especially  the  pears. 

Near  by  on  what  w^as  the  old  Barlow 
estate,  now  occupied  by  E.  R.  Ladew, 
are  also  to  be  found  a  large  assortment 
of  similarly  trained  trees;  cherries  in 
quantities  have  this  season  borne  a 
heavy  crop  of  fine  fruit.  All  the  garden 
paths  are  lined  in  some  such  a  manner 
with  the  various  fruit  trees,  and  all  are 
cropping  well. 

Near  by  again,  on  the  Perkins'  estate, 
under  the  care  of  F.  G.  Mense,  Is  another 
old  established  garden  where  trained  fruit 
trees  may  be  found ;  while  in  the  adjoin- 
ing town.  Sea  Cllffe,  is  a  veritable  home. 


a  nursery  where  such  trees  are  made  and 
may  be  seen  at  all  stages  and  in  all  mte» 
and  styles.  Mr.  Ferdinand  Boulon  ban 
for  years  been  working  up  this  stock,  and 
while  he  is  a  commercial  florist,  he  amply 
demonstrates  the  "intensive"  po»«lbili- 
tles  of  dwarf  fruit  growing  in  limited 
areas,  his  seven  acres  of  land  being  edged 
and  spaced  out  with  hosts  of  fruit  tn-ei* 
in  endless  profusion.  The  "Miniature 
Fruit  (Jarden^of  Rivers  is  about  the  only 
work  to  which  our  readers  can  be  referred 
for  detailed  instructions  upon  this  very 
interesting  phase  of  intensive  fruit  cul- 
ture—and  that  we  believe  is  out  of  print. 


Pruit  Prospects 
In  July. 


THE  crop  report  Just  Is- 
sued by  the  U.  S.  De- 


National  Apple   Shippers*    A*88n.— 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
is  to  be  held  at  Hotel  Iroquois,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  on  August  5,  6,  7.  The  Secretarv 
of  the  association  is  A.  W.  Patch,  lY 
North  Market  Street,  Boston,  Maas. 


After  One  Year. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  and  close  reader 
of  American  Gardening  for  nearly  a  year, 
and  have  this  to  say  :  American  Gardening 
is  an  encyclopedia  of  information  for  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  cultivation  and 
commerce  of  useful  plants  of  every  kind. 
After  a  year's  perusal  it  must  be  proven  an 
almost  indispensable  aid  to  the  progressive 
professional  or  amateur  horticulturist.— 
George  B.  Robinson,  Bangor,  Me. 


partment  of  A>criculture 
shows  as  a  whole  that 
prospects  for  peax:he«.  apples,  and  g^rape» 
are  not  so  good  as  they  were  the  same 
time  last  year. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  reporta  on  the 
peach  crop  are  unfavorable.  In  New 
York  it  is  said  to  be  in  rather  poor  condi- 
tion ;  in  New  Jersey  not  very  good :  in 
Pennsylvania  only  moderate;  in  Dela- 
ware less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  average 
crop;  in  Maryland  a  small  crop;  in 
Georgia  less  than  half  a  crop:  in  Ken- 
tucky average  below  last  year;  In  Ohio 
almost  an  entire  failure.  The  peach  crop 
of  Arkansas,  on  the  other  hand,  is  report- 
ed as  good ;  the  California  crop  fair ;  the 
Washington  crop  never  better,  and  that 
of  Oregon  more  promising  than  it  was 
last  seaaon. 

Of  apples  it  is  said  that  the  crop  is  be- 
low the  average,  except  in  the  far  We«t 
and  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  From  all  the 
North  Atlantic  States  the  reports  are 
more  or  less  unfavorable.  In  Ohio  the 
fruit  is  dropping  off  badly,  and  indications 
are  that  the  present  condition  of  46  per 
cent,  will  prove  to  be  too  high  rather 
than  too  low.  Michigan  has  an  average 
of  only  .58  aa  compared  with  99  at  this 
time  last  year. 

As  to  grapes,  the  crop  in  New  Y'ork  is 
said  to  be  in  poor  condition ;  that  of  New 
Jersey  fairly  good ;  the  crop  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, only  moderate;  while  the  crop  in 
Delaware  is  generally  fine ;  grapes  in  Vir- 
ginia are  reported  as  abundant  and  free 
from  rot  so  far;  in  Georgia  the  crop  pro- 
mises well ;  Kentucky  reports  the  grape 
crop  in  good  condition ;  Ohio,  as  having 
suffered  less  than  other  fruits,  but  still  not 
indicating  an  unusually  large  yield ;  in  In- 
diana the  crop  has  been  injured  by  late 
frost;  Missouri,  nearly  a  normal  crop  of 
good  quality;  Kansas,  the  crop  is  very 
satisfactory;  Nebraska,  above  the  ave- 
rage, both  as  to  yield  and  quality. — B. 
T.  G. 


July  34,  1897. 
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BSIDKRS'  lOTBS  UD  COHBITS. 


This  space  la  deTOtod  to  short  notes  of  experi- 
ence and  observation.  Init  not  necesaarlly  reflect- 
ing our  own  opinions.  Ton,  reader  are  trying 
new  Tarletiea,  new  Implements,  new  methods.  Let 
QS  have  yonr  verdict— short,  pointedly.  Possibly 
yoo  may  wish  to  comment  on  statemenis  fonnd  In 
this  or  prevlooa  Isenos  or  to  offer  snGreestlons :  let  ns 
hear  what  yoo  have  to  say.  In  the  multltnpe  of 
ooonsel  there  la  wladom  and  safety.    Write  oa  often . 


Strawberries    Henry    and    Mary— 

We  have  ^rown  almoHt  all  varietieH  of 
berrieH,  but  have  only  found  two  really 
lance  fruited  ones.  The  one  1h  Mary, 
originated  by  the  late  H.  Alley  of  thin  vil- 
la^e,  the  other  1h  called,  here  on  Boyden 
Farm,  Henry.  We  grow  tens  of  thou- 
RandH  of  quarts  from  each  variety  every 
vear,  and  they  are  without  doubt  the 
larKc^t  and  best  of  all  fi^rown  in  the 
whole  world.  I  have  had  this  season 
thousands  of  quarts  of  Mary,  where 
from  five  to  ten  berries  would  make 
a  heaping   wooden  quart,  and  I  have 

{)reBerved  several  In  glass  jars  with 
ormalln,  so  that  all  who  doubt  can 
come  here  and  see  for  themselves.  Some 
of  these  berries  in  the  jars  measure  thir- 
teen inches  around.  I  am  the  present 
owner  of  the  Seth  Boyden  farm.  Seth 
Boyden  originated  the  first  large  straw- 
berries, perhaps,  In  the  world  (Agricul- 
turist and  others) ;3ie  died  In  1870. 1  then 
bought  his  farm,  and  have  continued  to 
grow  strawberries  from  that  time  to 
this,  and  will  say  that  I  am  positive  the 
plant  called  Henry  is  beyond  all  doubt, 
not  only  the  strongest  plant,  but  the 
largest,  best,  hardiest,  and  sweetest 
strawberry  ever  yet  produced ;  color  dark 
crimson;  it  is  perfect  (stamlnate),  very 
large,  round,  and  no  coxcombs  grow  on 
it.  I  have  grown  It  for  the  past  four 
years  for  market  in  a  small  way,>and  this 
season  nearly  one-half  of  all  that  I  grew 
wasHenry ;  it  will  out-produce  any  straw- 
berry plant  that  I  have  ever  known,  four 
year  old  plants  giving  very  larg^e,  and  just 
as  fine  berries  as  plants  one  year  old. 
The  plants  as  yet  have  shown  no  disease, 
while  all  other  varieties,  such  as  Great 
American,  Jersey  Queen,  and  nearly  all 
varieties  except  those  soft  berries  not 
good  for  market  (Sharpless,  Bubach,  and 
others),  have  shown  disease  in  the  plant. 
The  Mary  this  season  could  not  stand  the 
hot  sun,  and  nearly  one-half  of  all  the 
plants  burnt  and  dried  up  while  full  of 
berries.  Mary  will  not  bear  the  second 
season,  but  must  be  set  every  year,  while 
of  Henry,  not  a  single  plant  has  died, 
either  old  or  young;  it  is  the  first  berry 
ripe  and  the  last.  I  am  picking  large 
berries  from  the  Henry  to-day,  July  15.— 
H.  Jerolaman,  Hilton,  N.  J. 

To  Destroy  Spiders. — Your  article  in 
issue  of  July  10,  upon  various  uses  of  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon  is  excellent.  I  wish  to 
inquire  if  it  will  not  be  effective  in  killing 
spiders,  and  how  much  is  required  for  a 
room  twelve  feet  sauare.  I  tried  fumes 
of  burning  sulphur,  out  the  spiders  were 
unharmed.  If  placed  in  the  house  in  the 
early  morning,  could  we  occupy  it  at 
night?  I  trust  this  may  be  the  means  of 
removing  the  one  bugbear  of  country  life 
in  an  unplastered  summer  cottage.— J. 
W.  B.,  Mass. 

—Will  some  one  with  experience  reply? 
We  have  never  had  occasion  to  use  the 
bisulphide  in  a  dwelling ;  it  seems,  how- 
ever, that  there  would  be  considerable 
difBculty  in  using  it,  owing  to  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  vapor.  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas 
suggests  itself  to  us.— Ed. 

Carbon  Btsnlpbide.— In  your  issue  of 
July  10,  page  488,  was  an  article  on 
"Bisulphide  of  Carbon,"  by  G.  M.  Strat- 
ton,  it  was  mentioned  among  other 
things  that  it  was  sure  death  to  the  phyl- 
loxera, a  small  insect  that  worked  on  the 
roots  of  grape  vines.  As  I  have  been 
troubled  with  the  phylloxera  on  my 
vines,  under  glass,  and  have  tried  all  the 
remedies  I  could  hear  of,  I  would  like  to 
know  of  some*one  who  has  applied  this 
carbon  bisulphide,  and  with  what  re- 
sults. The  way  to  apply  it  for  insects  in 
the  ground  is  very  clearly  given  in  the  ar- 
ticle referred  to,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  more  fully  of  the  results. — (jKokge 
Thomas,  Cliester  Co.,  Penn. 


Tomatoes  tTndor  Glass.— In  your  is- 
sue of  May  29,  Subscriber,  Lowellvllle» 
O.,  states  that  he  has  had  a  Livingstone's 
Beaut3' tomato  in  his  house  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  that  it  was  then  bearing  2+5 
tomatoes.  As  I  had  never  such  a  success 
with  greenhouse  tomatoes,  I  would  like 
to  learn  his  modus  operandi. — SrB- 
SCKIBER,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Dodeoatheon  Mead  la. — In  reply  to 
C.  S.  Doggett,  Mass..  he  can  obtain  plants 
from  me,  for  postage.  They  are  not 
abundant  here,  but  good  plants  may  be 
had.— S.  T.  Sterling,  Camden,  Ind. 

Crimson  CIoTer  was  Introduced  in 
this  country  several  years  ago  by  the  late 
Dr.  Hanadlne,  a  florist  of  Delaware ;  be- 
ing a  great  lover  of  flowers  he  was  at- 
tracted to  this  plant  by  its  beauty.  The 
rich  deep  green  foliage  which  may  be  seen 
all  through  the  winter  when  not  entirely 
covered  with  snow,  grows  deeper  and 
brighter  as  spring  advances,  until  early 
in  May  when  the  flowers  appear  and  the 
field  changes  from  a  de^  green  to  a  bril- 
liant crimson,  making  a  sight  to  behold 
and  to  i^member.  At  first  the  value  as  a 
forage  plant  was  not  understood,  and  as 
a  soil  restorer  was  unknown.  Every  one 
admired  its  beauty  and  numerous  plots 
were  grown  for  ornamental  purposes,  but 
years  elapsed  before  farmers  awoke  to  its 
value  as  a  regular  rotation  crop.  Crim- 
son Clover  is  now  successfully  grown  in 
almost  every  state  in  the  union.  It  will 
yield  two  to  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre ; 
or  eight  to  ten  bushels  of  seed;  it  makes  a 
good  fall  and  winter  pasture,  and  is  also  a 
good  honey  plant,  the  honey  being  of  light 
color  and  excellent  flavor.  Crimson 
Clover  as  a  fertilizer  has  no  equal ;  it  sends 
its  deep-feedlDg  roots  far  into  the  subsoil 
to  gather  and  bring  to  the  surface  ele- 
ments of  fertility  that  would  be  otherwise 
lost.  Crimson  Clover  is  an  annual  and 
must  be  sown  in  its  proper  season,  this 
extends  from  the  first  of  July  until  the 
last  of  September.  About  one  peck  of 
seed  is  required  to  sow  an  acre,  I  would 
advise  sowing  the  seed  in  July,  or  not 
later  than  the  15th  of  August,  if  the 
ground  can  be  got  ready. — Carl  B.  Cline, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  tiungs  of  the   City. — From  my 

f)oint  of  view,  there  are  two  distinct  objects 
n  the  setting  aside  of  land  for  public  uses 
in  the  form  known  as  parks  or  public 
squares.  One  object  is  that  of  educating 
the  taste  of  the  owners  of  private  places 
by  the  creation  of  model  landscape  effects, 
together  with  the  gratification  of  the  aes- 
thetic taste  of  the  community,  and  the 
other  is  the  setting  aside  of  land  for  the  use 
of  the  public  as  a  playground  or  for  recrea- 
tion. The  one  makes  a  park  as  a  picture 
to  be  admired  and  studied,  to  be  looked 
at,  but  not  to  be  poked  with  a  cane  or  an 
umbrella;  while  tne  other  would  make  a 
park  something  more  tangible — a  thing  to 
oe  handled  and  played  with;  the  one 
would  create  lawns,  vistas,  and  landscapes 
to  be  looked  at  only ;  the  other  would 
make  playgrounds  for  children,  trees  for 
shade,  paths  and  roads  for  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  the  public.  It  seems 
strange  that  most  experts  lean  to  one  side 
or  the  other  and  see  no  merit  in  the  claims 
of  those  who  hold  to  the  opposite  theory. 
Some  gardeners  would  put  signs  at  every 
prominent  point,  warning  trespassers  of 
the  dire  penalty  of  using  that  which  oth- 
ers would  say  was  created  for  them ;  oth- 
ers would  open  everything  to  the  public, 
laughing  at  the  theories  and  fine  philoso- 
phy of  the  aesthetic  cranks,  as  thej'  call 
them,  who  would  make  pictures  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  lawns.regardlessof  the  rights 
of  the  individual  in  them.  There  is  surely 
a  golden  mean  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes, especially  if  the  people  comprising 
the  "public"  which  patronizes  the  parks 
can  be  made  to  realize  that  when  they  in- 
jure a  park  they  are  injuring  their  own 
property .  It  Is  a  waste  of  time  and  money 
to  set  aside  a  large  area  of  land  in  the 
form  of  a  park  and  then  exclude  the  public 
from  it;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible 
to  make  the  park  so  common  that  It  is  not 
appreciated  even  by  those  who  overrun  It. 
To  exclude  children  from  the  lawns  or  the 
cool  secluded  nooks  of  a  park  is  as  bad  on 
the  one  hand,  as  is  the  desecration  of  a  bit 
of  fine  landscape  by  an  Incongruous  build- 
ing on  the  other.  Theparks  are  paid  for  by 
the  people,  and  they  should  have  the  use 


of  them,  not  as  artists,  or  gardeners,  but 
as  every  day  working  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  rich  can  create  and  owu 
their  own  parks,  but  the  poor  must  rely 
upon  the  public  breathing  places  or  stlfio 
and  die  in  the  crowded  tenements.  \ITiat 
our  parks  need  is  not  more  landscape  ar- 
chitecture, but  moi-e  individual  freedom  for 
visitors,  and  a  higher  and  more  conscien- 
tious regard  for  the  privileges  which 
Hhould  be  allowed  the  individual.— Pro 

BO.NO   Pi'BLKX). 


Strawberries. 

Mr.  Hale  on  Summer  Planting  Again. 

Your  issue  of  the  17th  at  hand,  and  I 
note  Mr.  Dwyer's  article  upholding  the 
summer  planting  of  strawberries.  I  ad- 
mire his  pluck,  more  than  his  discretion, 
for  It  certainly  does  take  pluck  to  advo- 
cate the  profitableness  of  buying  and 
planting  potted  strawberry  plants  in 
midsummer,  with  the  hope  of  any  profit 
the  next  season. 

My  thirty  years'  experience  in  straw- 
berry growing  has  taught  me  that  the 
thing  cannot  be  done  except  In  rare  in- 
s  ta  n  ces 

My  statement,  in  a  former  letter,  that 
it  would  require  20,000  plants  per  acre 
to  secure  a  profitable  crop  the  next  year, 
did  not  pretend  to  be  a  quotation  from 
Mr.  Dwyer,  but  a  definite  statement  of 
mv  own ;  and  I  still  hold  to  It,  that  if  one 
is  planting  in  midsummer,  20,000  plants 
areas  few  as  it  would  be  advisable  to  put 
out  on  an  acre. 

As  to  the  cost  of  spring  planting,  per- 
haps I  did  not  make  myself  clear,  but  the 
average  planters  of  the  country  use  from 
six  to  eight  thousand  plants  per  acre  and 
these  can  be  had  at  from  $20  to  $25,  while 
with  Mr.  Dwyer's  reduced  price  of  $13  per 
thousand    for    his    potted     strawberry 

Slants,  the  cost  would  be  $260  per  acre, 
[r.  Dwyer  may  be  able  to  sell  potted 
plants  In  July  at  $13  per  thousand,  but 
no  one  else  In  America  that  I  know  of  can 
do  so,  and  I  doubt  that  he  would  want 
to  accept  many  orders  at  those  prices.  I 
think  a  call  for  plants  for  an  acre  or  two 
In  July  would  probably  swamp  him. 

Mr.  Dwyer  savs  "  let  us  have  the  truth 
If  the  heavens  fall,"  and  thensaj's,  "I  did 
say,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  every  pot  grown 
plant  set  In  July  or  August  would  pro- 
duce this  season  eight  or  ten  plants,  and 
that  each  of  these  plants  would  produce 
one-half  pint  of  fruit  each  the  next  eesr 
son.  *' 

Now  let  us  figure  a  little  to  come  to 
"the  truth:"  of  eight  or  ten  plants  the 
average  would  be  9,  multiply  the  orig- 
inal 7^00  plants  put  out  by  9,  and  we 
have  67,500  new  plants,  and,  with  the 
original  7,500  plants,  we  have  75,000 
plants  in  all ;  half  a  pint  to  each  one 
would  give  the  next  year  18,750  quarts, 
or  585  bushels.  In  most  parts  of  the 
country  this  sort  of  "truth"  would  make 
a  tumbling  In  the  heavens.  Now,  a«  a 
matter  of  fact,  has  Mr.  Dwyer  ever  pro- 
duced that  number  of  bushels  of  straw- 
berries from  an  acre  of  pot-grown  plants? 
Or  can  he  tell  us  of  any  onein  thecountfy 
who  has?  I  would  not  Insinuate  that 
there  was  any  wilful  misrepresentation 
on  his  part,  but  simply  when  one  gets  to 
imagining  that  there  Is  a  profit  in  the 
planting  of  potted  strawberry  plants, 
things  begin  to  run  wild.  A  man  who 
will  put  out  7,500  potted  strawberry 
plants  In  midsummer  and  secure  one- 
fourth  as  much  fruit  as  Mr.  Dwyer  esti- 
mates will  have  a  crop  that  will  astonish 
the  natives. 

The  onlv  way  I  know  of  to  get  a  big 
cfop  of  strawberries  from  summer  plant- 
ing is  to  crowd  a  great  number  of  plants 
to  the  aci-e  at  the  original  setting,  and  as 
the  cost  of  plants.  If  they  have  to  be 
bought  potted,  practically  eats  up  all  the 
profit,  I  am  still  firmly  convinced  that  an 
average  market  planter  should  always  do 
his  strawberry  planting  In  the  spring,  un- 
less his  plants  can  be  had  for  nothing 
from  close  about  his  home  grounds.— J. 
H.  Hale. 


Hortionltural  Books.~We  have  facilities 
which  enable  us  to  supply  any  horticultural 
book  publiahed  in  this  country  or  Europe.  Send 
9C.  stamp  for  our  new  catalogue. 
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For  Present  Sowing,  I 

TURNIP  SEED.    We  have  all  the 
best  varieties. 

CUCUMBER  SEED   FOR  PICKLES. 
Our  STOCKS  are  the  Finest. 

The  first  Consignment  of  our 
SURE    CROP,    Mttehroom    Spawn, 
just  arrived. 

QHallty!  BETTER  1 1  than  ever!  1 1 


DeacrlptlTe  GaUloffati  Tr—,  by  mall. 

WEEBEI  I  DM,  «^  SSSsr  " 

114  Chamken  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


MmiUob  Ameiicui  Oardeoliiff  wben  70a  wriU. 

Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

DERBY'S  GROWS.     Pedlffree  dates  back  to  1887. 
Crop  of  1807  for  Sale.    Address 

SAM  H.  DJERBT,  Woodside.  Del. 

Msntion  Amsrioan  Qardening  when  you  write. 


Delaware-Grown 


Absolately  pare. 
New  crop. 

Now  ready. 

Crimson  Clover.  "°wToL""~' 

MentloB  American  Qardaning  when  yoo  write. 

Offer  No.  80. 

FOR  ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION 

200  CELERY  PLANTS 

AS  FOLLOWS : 


50  Plants 
White  Plume. 

50  Plants 
New  Roee. 

50  Plants 
Golden  Self- 
Blanohlng. 

50  Plants 
Giant  Pascal. 


This  offer  Is  from 
a  first -class,  re- 
liable grower,  and 
wiU  be  mailed, 
postpaid,  for  one 
new  subsoription 
to  Am ERIGAH  O  AR- 

Dnmio.  Osilers 
for  celerr  plants 
will  be  filled  from 
now  until  August 
15th. 


AMERICAN  GARDENING,  P.O.  Box  1697,  N.Y 

liilt  to  Sit  On,  lit  to  straddle. 


HE  HEELU  BierlLE  UiDlE. 

Every  rider  who  has  given  the  WHEELER 

REFORM  a  trial  prefers  it  to  all  other 

saddles.     Endorsed  by  physicians. 

Especially    recommended    for 

ladies. 

We  will  s«nd  a  Wheeler  Bicycle  Saddle 
as  a  Premiam  for  Three  New  Subscriptions 
at  Sl.OO  each.    Purchaser  pays  express. 

liERICll  fiUDERIIfi.^%?r  lEW  YORK 


Appointnients  and  Doings. 

Oardenen  and  otben  knowtng  ot  recent 
appointmenta  and  moringa  are  reqaeated  to 
forward  particulara  ot  tbeasune  tor  pabllea- 
ttoD  tn  thia  eolnmn.    No  charge  ia  made. 

Charles  F.  EJelner  dropped  dead  on  July 
8.  He  was  employed  at  Schenley  Park, 
and  had  been  afflicted  for  some  time  with 
heart  disease.  He  was  sixtir  years  old,  and 
leaves  a  widow  and  five  childTren. 

J.  S.  Reid,  for  many  vears  foreman  o 
the  freenhousee  of  J.  \^olf,  Jr.,  at  Phila" 
delpbia,  died  on  July  4.  He  wa«  bom  in 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  1865. 

Johann  Lambert,  of  Lambert  &  Sons, 
the  roRarians  of  Trier,  Germany,  died  on 
June  23,  In  hie  67th  year.  The  roeee 
KaiBerin  Au&rueta  Victoria,  the  Yellow 
Rambler,  and  many  others  were  raised  by 
this  firm. 

Carnations  for  Private  Place. 

On  page  495  of  American  Gardening  of 
July  10,  appears  a  request  for  informa- 
tion aH  to  the  most  profitable  varieties  of 
Carnations  to  grow  in  a  private  estab- 
lishment. 

Having  been  growing  Carnations  for 
market  very  extensively  for  the  pai*t  few 
years,  and  being  at  present  In  a  private 
place,  I  think  I  am  posted  in  this  line. 
These  are  what  I  consider  the  very  best 
varieties  for  the  purpose  named:  Red, 
Jubilee.  Pink,  Albertini.  Light  pink, 
Daybreak.  Dark  pink.  Tidal  Wave. 
White,  Lizzie  McGowan.  Yellow,  Gold- 
finch. Variegated,  Armazindy.  Of  course 
there  are  others,  new  and  old  varieties.  I 
always  try  a  few  new  ones  myself,  for  I 
don't  like  to  miss  a  good  thing.  William 
Scott  is  not  listed,  for  the  reason  that  It 
is  not  as  good  a  flower  as  Albertini,  and 
when  it  is  off  crop,  it  keeps  off  too  long, 
and  bursts  badly  in  winter.— James 
Hartshurne,  111. 

A  New  Style  of  Qreenbottse. 

A  departure  in  greenhouse  construc- 
tion, so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned, 
has  been  Inaugurated  by  the  firm  of 
Dailledouze  Bros.,  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  and  is 
worthy  consideration  by  gardeners  and 
others.  The  chief  interest  lies  In  the  great 
gain  in  head  room  for  bush  or  other 
plants.  The  progress  of  this  house,  which 
Is  now  filled  with  carnations,  will  be 
watched  by  us  with  considerable  interest 
and  reported  upon  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  construction  is  an  addition  to  a 
number  of  other  houses,  its  dimensions 
are  201^x200  feet.  The  eaves  protrude 
5V$i  inches  beyond  the  foundation  line, 
this  outward  inclination  of  the  sides  giv- 
ing more  head  room  for  the  plants,  and 
also  gaining  considerable  light.  Glass 
meets  glass,  and  no  lodgement  for  snow 
is  possible.  The  sides  are  kept  in  position 
by  means  of  braces  attached  to  the  iron 
rafters,  whose  perpendicular  supports  run 
down  intosolla  foundations.  These  raft- 
ers carry  the  entire  weight  of  the  house, 
and  no  weight  of  any  importance  is  evi- 
dent at  the  eaves.  Double  ventilation  is 
provided  at  the  ridge,  there  being  no  side 
ventilation.  The  house  Is  glazea  with  16 
x24,  double  thick  French  glaMS.  Lord  & 
Eumham  were  the  builders.  The  style  of 
house  has  already  been  occasionally^*  used 
in  England. 


Oceanic,  N.  J, 

The  regular  Hemi-raonthly  meeting  of 
the  Monmouth  County  Horticultural  So- 
ciety was  held  on  Friday,  the  16th  inst. 
The  principal  business  transacted  at 
these  meetings  now  relates  to  the  coming 
exhibition  to  be  held  at  Red  Bank  on 
September  1  and  2.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing, however,  time  was  found  to  listen  to 
an  admirable  paper  on  "Herbaceous 
Plants,"  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Herman 
Stoye  of  Little  Silver.  Then  was  i*ead  a 
communication  from  the  American  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  suggesting  the  holding 
of  a  fall  show  in  New  \  ork :  on  a  motion 
the  communication  was  laid  on  the  table. 
August  6  is  the  date  of  the  next  regular 
meeting. 


Madison,  N.  J. 

There  was  a  good  meeting  of  members 
of  the  Morris  County  Gardeners'  and 
Florists'  Society  in  Mftsonic  Hall,  Madi- 
son, on  Wednesday,  July  14.  Five  new 
members  were  elected  and  two  proposed. 
The  preliminary  schedule  of  a  proposed 
show  to  be  hela  in  New  York  In  Novem- 
ber under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Horticultural  Society  was  read  and  <M»- 
cussed,  but  upon  a  motion  it  was  decided 
to  take  no  action. 

The  show  committee  reported  that  the 
McAlpin  Hall,  Morristown,  had  been  se^ 
cured  for  the  show  which  will  be  on  No- 
vember 8  and  4.  The  schedule  of  prizes 
was  discussed  at  length  and  passea,  and 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the 
reading  of  Mr.  C.  Totty's  paper  on  the 
"Chrysanthemum,"  was  postponed  till 
the  next  meeting. 


A  Proposed  Confederation. 

The  American  Horticultural  Society 
has  proposed  to  the  various  gardeners' 
societies  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City 
that  they  all  combine  to  hold  a  great  fall 
exhibition  In  November  next  for  the 
"elevation  of  American  horticulture  and 
to  benefit  the  hospitals  of  New  York 
City."  The  societies  asked  to  co-operate 
in  the  movement  were  as  follows :  The 
New  York  Gardeners',  New  Jersey  Flor- 
icultural,  Hempstead,  Morris  County  (N. 
J.), Monmouth  County  (N.  J.).  We«t  Ches- 
ter, Dutchess  County  (N.  Y.),  and  Spring- 
field (Mass.)  Horticultural. 

So  far  as  present  reports  indicate,  the 
proposal  has  not  met  with  the  approval 
of  these  bodies.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Dutchess  County  Society,  the  vote  went 
12  against,  with  2  in  favor.  The  New 
Jersev  societies,  with  one  accord,  decided 
to  take  no  action. 


Toronto. 

The  July  meeting  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  6th  Inst.,  and  in  spite  of  the  heat 
it  was  a  good  one.  Hoses  was  the  sub- 
ject for  discussion.  The  meeting  was 
an  open  one  and  many  of  the  public 
attended.  Mr.  Uttley,  the  first  vice-pres- 
ident, read  a  short  paper  by  J.  H.  Dun- 
lop  on  the  cultivation  of  tea  roses  in 
greenhouses.  John  Chambers  gave  a 
very  interesting  talk  on  hardy  roses 
and  climbers.  He  mentioned  many  va- 
rieties of  roses  as  among  the  best  for 
the  country  that  had  been  in  cultiva- 
tion for  over  fifty  years.  "Wliile  he 
highly  praised  many  of  the  newer 
kinds,  he  said  that  some  of  these  old 
ones  had  proved  so  good  and  so  hardy 
that  we  could  hardly  do  without  them. 
Some  good  seedling  geraniums  were 
on  the  tables  from  Mr.  Jay  and  gail- 
lardias  and  delphiniums  from  Mr.  Frost 
and  Manton  Bros.  The  next  meeting  will 
also  be  an  open  one  and  will  be  devoted 
mostly  to  the  subject  of  sweet  peas. 
If  the  weather  be  favorable  there  will 
be  quite  a  show  of  these  flowers,  as  Mr. 
Uttley  is  an  enthusiast  in  their  culture 
and  there  are  several  other  good  grow- 
ers among  the  members. 


Boston. 

Patrick  Norton  has  entered  on  his 
duties  as  chairman  of  the  Garden  or 
Visiting  Committee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society.  This  com- 
mittee performs  an  important  work  and 
it  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  new 
chairman  to  still  further  increase  its 
usefulness.  They  have  the  awarding 
of  the  H.  H.  Hunnewell  prizes  for  the 
best-laid-out  and  best-kept  estate  of 
not  less  than  three  acres,  the  John  A. 
Lowell  prizes  for  the  best  houses  of 
chrysanthemums  arranged  for  effect 
and  the  society's  prizes  for  the  best 
house  of  foreigrn  grapes,  the  best  house 
of  chrysanthemums  grown  on  benches, 
the  best  house  or  frame  of  violets,  best 
carnation  house,  best  fruit  garden  and 
tne  best  vegetable  garden.  All  appli- 
cations for  visits  must  be  made  in 
writing  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee at  any  time  during  the  season. 
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excepting  in  the  case  of  the  Hunnewell 
prize,  for  which  entries  must  be  made 
l>efore  August  1. 

Saturday,  July  10,  was  hollyhock  day 
i^tb  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  according  to  the  schedule,  but 
o'wlng  to  the  lateness  of  the  season 
tliere  was  but  one  entry  made  and  the 
flk'ward  of  the  prizes  was  put  off  for  one 
^week.  An  interesting  exhibition  was, 
lio-wever,  made  without  the  hollyhocks. 
J.  S.  Bailey  showed  a  fine  specimen  of 
Ccelogyne  Massangeana;  James  Wheel- 
er, srardener  to  J.  H.  White,  Esq.,  made 
flkn  interesting  display  of  sweet  peas, 
embracing  90  named  varieties;  William 
Xhatcher,  gardener  to  John  la.  Oar- 
diner,  Esq.,  exhibited  Japanese  iris, 
stocks  and  poppies;  William  H.  Spooner 
Bbowed  the  Bardou  Job  rose;  James 
Comley,  Rea  Brothers  and  W.  N.  Craig 
made  displays  of  cut  flowers;  Mrs.  E. 
M.  Gill  and  Miss  Hattie  B.  Winter  ar- 
rangred  vases  of  flowers.  William 
^Thatcher  received  honorable  mention 
for  a  new  seedling  delphinium. 


Portchester,  N.  Y. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  newly 
formed  Horticultural  Society  is  held  this 
day  (Saturday)  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
ranging for  a  fall  show. 


Chrysanthefflums. 

staking  the  bench  plants  should  be 
proceeded  with  as  the  plants  begin  to 
reach  heaven wai-ds.  If  they  can  be  read- 
ily strong  to  wires  running  through  the 
honse,  that  will  be  found  to  be  the  best 
method  if  the  wires  be  made  taut.  Three 
wires  for  each  row  will  be  enough  for  the 
season,  and  then  three  ties  will  be  suffl- 
dent.  If  wiring  be  not  practicable,  wire 
stakes  certainly  come  next  in  the  order 
of  neatness  and  they  offer  no  obstruction 
to^he  sun '8  rayH  as  do  a  forest  of  bam- 
boos. Whatever  is  uned  must  be  made 
firm,  for  the  plants  must  have  vigorous 
syringing  to  keep  them  clean,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  if  the  whole  thing  is  loose 
and  liable  to  fall  over. 

Zulinda.— It  seems  an  outrage  to  put 
a  stake  to  this  and  varieties  like  it. 
From  a  June  cutting,  this  variety,  if  well 
grown  and  the  crown  bud  be  taken,  will 
nieanure  more  across  the  flower  than  the 
height  of  the  plant  from  the  ground.  It 
is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  handsome  fol- 
iage varieties  grown,  and  struck  the  end 
of  April,  moved  along  into  an  eight-inch 
pot,  pinched  once,  and  three  shoots  taken 
np,  makes  in  the  fall  with  its  pleasing 

gink  flowers,  one  of  tbc  prettiest  plants 
naglnable. 

The  Single  Steins  in  six-inch  pots 
should  be  plunged  in  ashes  up  to  the  rim. 
They  are  liable  to  suffer  from  neglect  be- 
cause they  dry  out  so  quickly.  Stake 
them  and  lay  a  plentiful  mulch  of  tobacco 
stems  in  the  pots. 

Caterpillars  seem  to  be  very  plentiful 
this  year,  and,  therefore,  need  lots  of  look- 
ing after. 

Miss  Bramhall  is  throwing  lots  of 
buds.  ''  Rub  out  the  July  bud  and  take 
the  next"  still  applies. 

Mrs.  Robinson  is  making  splendid 
growth.  Why  do  we  so  often  hear  that 
it  has  a  weak  neck?        C.  Totty,  N.  J. 


ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


Extent  of  the  Ifurserr  Business. — 

The  Census  Bureau  gives  the  following 
interesting  figures  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  nursery  business  in  the  United 
States.  The  total  number  of  nurseries, 
4,510;  their  value  approximates,  esti- 
mated at  the  present  depressed  values, 
$41,987,835.  The  nurseries  in  the  year 
1891  occupied  172,806  acres  of  land  val- 
ued at  from  $16  to  $150  per  acre;  the 
capital  invested  approximates  $54,425,- 
669,  furnishing  employment  to  41,657 
men,  4,580  boys  fourteen  years  up,  and 
2,279  women.  This  is  a  remarkably  good 
showing,  resulting  chiefiy  from  the  evo- 
lution of  less  than  seventy-five  years  in 
this  industry. 


POPULAR    N0TB8    FOR    THB  SUCCBSSPUL 
AllATBUR. 


Wbltft  Leghoma  «•  Sammer  Layer* 

Those  who  are  fond  of  belittling 
the  White  Leghorn  for  the  benefit  of  other 
breeds,  point  to  the  white  beauties  as 
summer  layers  only.  While  it  is  doubt 
less  true  that  any  other  breed  would  find 
it  difficult  to  excel  them  as  summer  lay- 
ers, I  may  say  that  we  have  not  yet  found 
a  breed  that  will  distance  them  as  winter 
layers.  To  be  sure,  we  have  not  tried  all 
breeds,  in  all  climates.  But  we  have  tried 
enough  to  make  us  pin  our  fcdth  more 
strongly  each  year  to  the  L^hom  as  an 
all  the  year  round  layer.  To  this  end, 
however,  one  needs  both  pullets  and  hens 
in  the  flock. 

Overfltimalation.    What  Is  It? 

In  the  effort  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  eggs  in  the  year,  a 
great  difficulty  presents  itself.  An  ex- 
cessive number  of  eggs  can  scarcely  be 
produced  without  forcing.  A  '^balanced 
ration"  for  eggs  often  proves  Just  the  ra- 
tion to  unbalance  the  fowl,  as  regards  her 
digestive  apparatus.  The  moment  this 
becomes  true,  it  maybe  known  that  there 
has  been  an  over  stimulation.  And  for 
this,  long  continued,  there  is  no  remedy 
but  the  hatchet.  The  most  successful 
poultry  man  is  he  who  so  balances  his 
feed  as  to  produce  first,  thrift ;  after  that 
poultry  products  of  the  various  sorts 
which  he  wishes  to  sell.  For  fowls  in 
confinement,  the  greatest  dangers  He  in 
the  way  of  overfeeding  heavy  grains  and 
meat. 
Angel's  WiDgs. 

According  to  one  catalogue,  the 
owner  of  the  plant  rejoicing  in  this  tak- 
ing name  need  never  speak  of  angels 
without  seeing  the  fiutter  of  their  wings, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  said  to  be  always  in 
bloom.  The  plant  is  rather  bright, 
slightly  resembling  a  Bougainvillea.  The 
indiviaual  flowers  are  of  the  irregular 
labiate  form,  growing  singly  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  They  are  of  a  rather  dull 
crimson  in  color.  With  only  here  and 
there  a  bloom,  the  plant  is  not  particu- 
larly showy.  But  II  well  covered  with 
bloom,  it  may  prove  quite  attractive,  es- 
pecially in  winter,  when  red  blossoms 
brighten  up  the  window  so  much.  Its 
more  stately  name  is  Beloperone. 

Classifying  Plants  as  to  Care. 

It  needs  only  a  few  rules  to  grow 
nearly  all  plants,  if  we  can  mentally  place 
each  one  In  a  class  with  many  others. 
There  are  the  hard  wooded,  and  the  soft 
wooded,  each  class  requiring  different 
treatment ;  there  are  the  neat  lovers,  and 
those  which  refuse  to  thrive  except  in  a 
cool  temperature;  there  are  sun  lovers, 
and  shade  lovers ;  there  are  moisture  lov- 
ers, and  those  which  have  no  delight  ex- 
cept in  drought.  Most  of  the  hard  wood- 
ed plants  require  somewhat  similar  treat- 
ment. By  learning  this,  by  placing  the 
sun  lovers  in  the  south  windows,  the 
shade  lovers  in  an  appropriate  place,  and 
by  making  certain  that  the  plants  which 
delight  in  moisture  shall  have  plenty  of 
it,  the  plant  problems  are  mainly  solved 
in  a  general  way. 
Using  Manure  Water. 

If  there  is  ever  a  time  when  it  is  safe 
to  use  manure  water  it  is  when  there  is 
warm  and  fairly  equable  temperature  and 
a  full  supply  of  fresh  air,  as  during  the 
summer  season.  This  applies  to  plants 
that  are  in  good  growing  condition,  as  it 
would  seem  that  good  common  sense 
should  teach  us  not  to  stimulate  plants 
that  desire  to  rest.  Plants  that  really 
want  to  grow  can  take  light  doses  of  ma- 
nure water  now  to  very  good  advantage. 
Try  it  on  the  Aspidistra,  the  Jasmines, 
etc. 
Trimming  Back  Fuchsias. 

Plants  Intended  for  winter  bloom 
have  been  resting  for  some  time.  When 
well  into  August  they  should  be  cut  back 
severely,  and  removed  from  the  pots.  Af- 
ter the  soil  has  been  washed  from  the 
roots,  and  the  roots  slightly  trimmed, 
iConiinued  on  next  piige.^ 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Bead  tbis  partial  description  of 
the  best  book  of  tbo  kind  for 
women  which  has  ever  been 
published,  then  write  us  for 
terms  and  territory. 


HOUSE    PLANTS 

AND 

HOW  TO  SUCCEED   WITH   THEM. 

BY 

LIZZIE  PAGE  HILLHOUSE. 

Scores  of  books  have  been  written  on 
flowers  and  their  cultivation,  but  it  has 
been  reserved  to  Mrs.  Hilihouse  to  cover 
a  field  of  highest  Interest  to  women 
hitherto  untouched,  and  to  provide  a 
reference  book  and  complete  guide  for  all 
her  sisters  who, loving  plants,  would  ever 
be  surrounded  by  them  did  they  but 
know  where  to  turn  for  such  advice  as  to 
their  preservation  and  instruction  in  their 
culture  as  would  be  open  to  them  to  fol- 
low, easily  understood,  yet  thoroughly 
practical. 

"  I  have  bought  book  after  book,"  the 
author  says,  *'in  a  vain  search  for  that 
knowledge  which  would  enlighten  me 
as  to  how  to  prolong  the  lives  of  my 
precious  pets,  when  noting  with  alarm 
their  distressed  appearance,  only  to  find 
them  all  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  so  tech- 
nical or  ambiguous  as  to  be  far  beyond  my 
reach  or  apprehension.  Therefore,  for  the 
benefit  of  fellow  sufferers,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  put  down  what  little  I  have 
found  out  from  bitter  experience,  know- 
ing it  will  be  practical  and  true,  as  far  as 
it  goes." 

'*  House  Plants"  has  been  written  by 
a  woman  for  the  countless  thousands  of 
women  who  have  no  conservatory  or 
hothouse,  and  are  compelled  to  grow 
their  plants  in  the  home,  and  it  gives 
freely  of  the  knowledge  which  the  author 
has  been  gathering  through  many  years 
of  observation. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  no  book  ade- 
quately covering  the  subject  has  ever  been 
published,  Mrs.  Hilihouse  has  undertaken 
to  fill  the  deficiency,  and  most  ably  and 
effectively  has  she  accomplished  the  task. 
The  result  is  a  book  of  information  and 
instruction,  written  in  simple  language, 
which  will  be  prized  and  consulted  oy 
every  woman  so  fortunate  as  to  become 
its  possessor.  Of  all  books  of  reference 
issued  for  domesticated  women, ''  House 
Plants"  will  take  its  position  second  only 
to  the  much  prized  and  ever  handy  family 
cook  book. 

The  amateur  will  be  both  surprised  and 
delighted  with  the  great  range  of  plants 
which  this  book  tells  us  it  is  possible  to 
successfully  raise  in  the  bouse.  Chapters 
are  devoted  to  Bulbs.  Cacti,  Ferns,  Flow- 
ering Plants,  Foliage  Plants,  Lilies,  Palms, 
Shrubs,  Vines, Creepeyii and  Basket  Plants, 
and  oneonplantsuoclaesifled.  Aseparate 
chapter  on  the  propagation  of  plants  is 
extremely  interesting,  as  it  is  here  so 
many  fail. 

Again  quoting  from  the  author,  *'In 
writing  this  little  book,  I  have  endeavored 
to  keep  strictly  within  the  lines  of  my 
personal  experience,  and  to  select  for  de- 
scription and  suggestion  as  to  treatment 
only  those  plants  which  I  knew  could  be 
grown  successfully  in  our  living  rooms  or 
houses.  This,  undoubtedly, may  bedone, 
if  my  instructions  are  followed. 

*' How  little  most  people— bright  people, 
too— know  of  the  marvelous  and  amaz- 
ing creations  of  the  plant  world.  Those 
silent  monitors,  the  flowers,  are  not 
dumb,  but  speak  to  us  through  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  scents,  their  intricate  shapes, 
complex  habits,  and  the  glorious  pencil- 
ing of  their  heavenly  colore,  that  no 
human  artist  can  command." 

House  Plants,  12mo.,  220  pages,  cloth, 
profusely  illustrate<i,  and  with  complete 
and  ready  reference  index  to  all  plants 
mentioned.  Price  fl.OO.  A.  T.  De  La 
Mare  Ptg.and  Pub. Co.,  2  to  H  Duane  St., 
New  York,  publishers. 
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they  are  to  be  repotted  Into  rather  email 
pots,  at  flret,  In  fresh  rich  earth,  loamy 
and  friable.  After  one  good  settling  of 
the  soil,  water  is  to  be  given  but  sparing- 
ly until  growth  begins.  The  pots  can  be 
prevented  from  drying  out  by  avoidance 
of  exposure  to  sun  and  wind. 

Lean  Pulleta  for  Ijayers, 

Again  and  again  is  the  warning 
given  that  the  fat  hen  is  not  the  profit- 
able layer.  As  a  pullet  nears  maturity,  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  fatten  her  by  injudi- 
cious feeding,  and  the  over-fat  pullet  is 
not  the  early-laying  pullet.  At  the  be- 
ginninfl^  is,  after  all.  the  best  place  to  be- 
gin. Plenty  of  nitrogenous  and  bone- 
forming  foods  all  the  season,  to  build  up 
the  well-bodied  but  lean  layer.  Plenty  of 
com  and  meal  all  the  season  to  raise  the 
fine-carcassed  cockerel  for  the  block. 
Plenty  of  care  all  through  the  season  as 
to  feed  and  feathers,  cleanliness  and  tame- 
ness,  and  room  to  develop,  for  the  exhibi- 
tion stock.  Whatever  we  are  aiming  at. 
let  us  not  wait  until  it  is  full  time  to  hit 
the  mark  before  we  take  aim,  especially 
at  long  range. 

The  Hen  aa  a  Machine. 

People  are  fond  of  referring  to  the 
hen  as  a  machine  into  whose  figurative 
hopper  we  turn  certain  kinds  of  grains 
and  grits  and  green  provender,  and  grind 
out  eggs  as  a  matter  of  course.  Measur- 
ably, this  is  true  but  the  hen  differs  from 
the  machine  in  that  hen  likings  and  ap- 
petites must  always  be  considered.  There 
are  some  things  that  she  will  not  eat,  no 
matter  how  good  her  owner  may  believe 
them  to  be  for  her.  Many  things  she  may 
be  taught  to  eat;  but  if,  after  painstak- 
ing in  this  line  she  still  refuHe  certain  ra- 
tions, it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  they  are 
not  suited  to  her  then  condition.  The 
common  '* stupid"  hen  is  usually  intelli- 

fent  enough  to   know  what  is  for  her 
arm. 

•*  The  Beat  Dosen  Egga  " 

Which  is  really  best,  the  white  egg 
or  the  brown;  the  large  egg,  or  that  of 
medium  size  ?  There  is  much  argument  in 
the  poultry  papers  of  late,  trving  to  prove 
that  the  birds  which  lay  the  '^best  dozens" 
at  the  shows,  are  really  the  best  utility 
birds.  If  the  Judging  were  based  on  uni- 
formity of  color  and  uniformity  of  size. 
Just  far  enough  above  the  average  that 
the  breed  could  be  held  up  to  it.  the  point 
might  be  considered  proven.  But  too  of- 
ten the  eggs  are  over-sized  (double 
yolked,  i>erhaps),  merely  because  the  hens 
are  out  of  condition,  too  fat,  or  other- 
wise. Looked  at  from  the  producer's 
standpoint,  the  frequent  over-sized  egg  is 
not  desirable.  It  costs  more  to  produce, 
it  injures  the  sale  of  the  average,  and  as  a 
rule,  it  brings  him  no  more  money.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  breed  that  always  lays 
good-sized  eggs— if  there  are  enough  of 
them— is  a  good  breed  to  have.  The  con- 
sumer likes  such  eggs. 

Saoeeaa  With  Oleandera. 

Failure  in  bloomipg  this  old  favorite 
results  frequently  from  one  or  both  of 
two  causes.  One  of  these  is  the  lack  of 
abundance  of  water  during  growth .  The 
other  consists  in  failure  to  afford  suffi- 
cient light  and  warmth.  It  is  this  lack 
which  causes  the  buds  to  refuse  to  leave 
the  partially-developed  stage  in  which 
they  so  often  stand  for  many  weeks. 
Plenty  of  light,  plenty  of  water  during 
growth,  plenty  of  sunshine  and  air  later 
to  make  short-Jointed,  well-ripened  wood 
for  next  season's  work  are  the  points 
which  make  for  success. 

MYRA  V.  NORYS. 
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New  York, 

The  shipments  of  all  kinds  of  cut  flow- 
ers have  fallen  off  conlderably ,  and  but 
little  stock  is  now  to  be  seen.  Roses  have 
become  very  scarce;  Sweet  Peas  are  near- 
ly over.  The  new  crop  now  in  is  Asters, 
these  are  ^ettini^  to  be  very  plentiful,  and 
so  far  are  Helling  at  $1  per  dosen  bunches. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  plentiful  and 
clear  fairly  well;  prices  are  weakening 
slightly.  Peaches  are  now  the  main  fea- 
ture in  the  way  of  fruit,  receipts  having 
increased  and  the  qualitv  has  improved, 
but  even  now  there  is  a  large  proportion 
of  inferior  fruit,  much  of  it  bearing  evidence 
of  having  been  stung  by  the  curculio,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  fruit  has  evi- 
dently been  gathered  from  the  ground. 
A  word  of  ach'ice  to  Georgia  shipiiers  is, 
don't  ship  such  stuff. 

I*rlme,  highly-colored,  even-sized  Elber- 
tas  from  that  above  section  are  making 
occasionally  as  high  as  $3  per  crate  of 
nine  baskets,  each  basket  weighing  on  an 
average  8M2  pounds  and  containing 
9-12  fruits.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
crates  shipped  contain  only  six  bas- 
kets and  some  dealers  contend  that  they 
are  the  heavier  when  so  packed;  but  as 
far  as  our  observation  goes,  the  highest 
figures  were  obtained  for  the  first-named 
style  of  packing. 

E.  I.  Carter  of  Richland,  sent  in  three 
carloads  of  fine  quality  in  good  condition 
which  were  sold  at  figures  varying  from 
f  2.50(5  $2.75  and  a  few  fS. 

Hothouse  grapes  are  very  abundant 
and  sales  are  slow;  50c.  per  pound  is  top 
notch. 

Hothouse  tomatoes  still- continue  to 
move  freely,  owing  to  the  unripe  and 
poor  condition  of  the  outdoor  grown 
stock ;  12c.,  15c.,  and  20c.  per  pound  are 
taking  prices. 

Potatoes  are  holding  firm  at  $2.25((i^ 
$2.50. 

Apples— Near-by,  hand-picked,  per  bar- 
rel, $2^1  $2.50;  near-by,  windfall,  per  bar- 
rel, 75c.Cf'$1.50;  Virginia,  per  barrel,  $1 
(&'$2.50;  Maryland  and  Delaware,  good 
to  prime,  per  crate,  60c.((i,9()c. ;  common, 
per  crate,  80c.<^5()c. 

Peaches — Southern,  express,  fancy,  per 
carrier,  $2.50(^8;  freight  or  express, 
good  to  cheap,  $1.25((i  2.25 ;  poor  to  fair, 
per  carrier,  75c.(rr$l ;  Mainland  and 
Delaware,  early,  per  crate,  t5c.(9'$1.25; 
early,  per  basket,  o0c.Ca$l ;  Jersey,  early, 
per  basket,  50c.Ca  75c. 

Pears— Le  Conte,  medium  to  fancy,  per 
barrel,  $2C<^|  $3. 

Grapes— S.  C.  Moore's  Early,  per  25- 
pound  case,  $2. 

Plums— Wild  Goose,  per  quart,  4c.(fi  5c. 

Cherries— Sweet,  per  pound,  3c.Ca:7c. ; 
sour,  per  pound,  8c.(a  fie.;  eight-pound  bas- 
kets, as  to  sixe  and  condition,  20c.(S/40c. 

Currants— Large,  red,  per  quart,  2c. ^ 
4c.;  bulk  stock,  per  pound,  2c.(aiic. 

Blackberries — ^Monmouth  Co.,  Jersey, 
Wilson,  per  quart,  5C«6c. ;  Jersey,  Kitta- 
tinny,  pier  quart,  4Ca5c.;  South  Jersey, 
cultivated,  per  quart,  4(<'H>c. ;  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  cultivated,  per  quart,  8@ 
5c ;  small  and  inferior,  2(aHc. 

Huckleberries— Shawangunk  Moun- 
tains, per  quart,  6(?i  8c. ;  Pocono  Moun- 
tains, per  quart,  6(q  7c. ;  other  Pennsylva- 
nia, blue,  per  quart,  i\((i7c.\  Pennsylva- 
nia,  per  eight-quart  basket,  40(^/'50c. ; 
Jersey,  per  quart,  5(r/6c. ;  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  per  quart,  4c.(?/5c. 

Raspberries— Upriver,  red,  j)er  pint,  8fr7 
5c.;  perthi-ee-to-quart  cup,  2Cr;4c.;  four-td- 
quart  cup,  2@8c. ;  Upper  Jersey,  red,  per 
pint,  2(rt4c. ;  Jersey,  red,  per  pint,  2(ft 
HVqc;  Blackcap,  up-river,  per  pint,  2(ft 
4c.;  Jersey,  per  pint,  2(r/8c. ;  western 
New  York,  ber  quart,  8(r/,*Sc. 

Melons — Watermelons,  by  rail,  per  car, 
$125(r7$275 ;  by  steamer,  per  car,  $100(?r 
$200;  medium  to  large.  i)er  100.  $20(^7  $30; 
small,  per  100.  $10(<[/$15;  muskmelous, 
Gem  or  Jenny  Lind,  fancy,  per  bushel  bas- 
ket, $2  (a  $2.50;  choice,  per  bunhel  basket, 
$1 .25(r/  .$1.50;  poor  to  fair,  per  basket  50c. 
(?/$l;  per  barrel,  or  ban-el  crate,  $1(?/, 
$2.50. 

Com — .Jersey,  per  1 00.  CyO(q  75c. ;  N'orth 
Carolina,  per  100,  50(7/ 7,'c.  ' 


Cabbages— Jersey  and  Long  Island,  per 
100,  $8^$4. 

Cucumbers — .Jersey,  per  bushel  box,  50 
0  6.5c. ;  Philadelphia,  per  one^half  barrel 
basket,  60rf/.7.5c.;  Norfolk,  per  barrel,  |1 
^-$1.50;  Norfolk,  per  basket,  40<«!i.50c. 

Egg  plants— Florida,  per  basket.  50c.@ 
$1;  Jersey,  per  bushel  box,  $1(&$1.25. 

Lima  beans — Maryland,  per  one-half 
barrel  basket,  $8(fi  8.50. 

Onions — Mar^iand,  per  one-half  barrel 
basket,  70(&80c.;  eastern  shore,  per  one- 
half  barrel  basket,  ttOC'i  75c. ;  North  Caro- 
{Continued  on  next  page.) 


Beware  oif  Oiiitment5  for  Catarrh  thtt 
Contain  flercury, 

as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of 
smell  and  completely  derange  the  whole 
system  when  entering  it  through  the  mn- 
cons  surfaces.  Such  articles  should  never 
be  used  except  on  prescriptions  from  repa- 
table  physicians,  as  the  damage  they  will 
do  is  ten  fold  to  the  good  you  can  posslblf 
derive  from  them.  HalPs  Catarrn  Cure, 
manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Tol- 
edo, O.  contains  no  mercury,  and  is  taken 
internally,  acting  directlv  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  In 
buying  HalPs  Catarrh  Cure  be  sure  yon 
get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally  and 
18  made  In  Toledo.  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney 
&  Co.  Testimonials  free. 
IST^Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle, 

Buainess  Cards. 

C.  D.  Zimmermaa,  Baffalo.  N.  Y.  Horttcnltnrtat 
Landscape  Gardener.  Plant  and  eetlmatee  famlsbed 


I  AND    DBVBLOPMENT.  _       

^  mperlntondenoe.  plants,  labor.  «to.,  aai^ltod  ftr 
work aa wantftd.  BM original daatana forreaMcaoci, 
ffsrdsnib  psrka.  etc,  ready  for  inspection.  Obb- 
■Minlcatlona  aoilelted  from  those  Who  rtnoln  ttt 
value  of  land  or  reeldenee  developed  with  praedol 
eooBomy.  Joe.  Foreitta  Johneon,  P.  O.  Box  MR, 
Hew  York  Ctty 

FOR  SALE. 

Adrertteemente  not  to  exceed  eighty  words  wfll 
be  Inaerted  nnder  this  heading  at  two  cuts  pcb 
WOHD  each  insertion,  payable  In  advance. 

The  address  win  be  charged  aa  part  of  the  adn., 
and  each  Initial,  or  a  nnmber,  coiints  aa  one  word. 
No  cuts  or  display  type  allowed. 

gULBSBOBCH  BROS.,  holha  and  plaa«i»  BNHf 
^    wood.  N.  J. 

T pWEST  PlilCBS  on  earth.  Trees  and  PUnti. 
^   Nell  the  Nnraeryman,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

nPRANBPLANTED  CELERY  PLANTS,  all  tte 
^  leading  kinds.  John  A.  Smothers  ft  Son,  P.  a 
Box  104,  Berwick,  Pa. 

QLA88  at  wholesale,  rock  bottom  prices.  AIM 
^^  paint  for  greenhoases.  The  Reed  Glaae  ft  Paint 
Co.,  4M  W.  Broadway,  New  York 


'POYPTIAN  ONIOK  sets,  for  Immediate  dellTcrr 
-^  If  wanted,  $1.00  per  boa  ,  F.  O.  B.  Streator.  U 
Balle  Co.,  111.    Add  rets  R.  D.  Kltne. 

no  YOU  WANT  the  best  flower  pots?  If  to,  MSi 
^  sddress  to  The  WhlUdla  Pottery  Co.,  711  Whartoi 
8L,  Philadelphia,   ll&ree  Shipping  points,  can  itn 


pELERY  PLANTS,  strong  and  stocky,  tl.QO  per 
^  1000,  10  00  per  10,000:  satisfaction  snd  nfe 
arrtTai  gnaraateed;  special  low  express  ratef .  Dm 
most  practical  and  complete  book  on  celery  cnltuc, 
75g.    Peter  J.  Sohnnr.  Kalamasoo,  Mich. 

nSLERY  PLANTS.  Transplanted  only.  FW- 
^  cUaa,  leading  klndt.  Greatly  saperior  to  leed- 
bed  plants.  Carefully  packed:  good  for  two  wreki 
transit.  40c.  per  100,  13.00  per  1000.  R  M.  WeOtf. 
To  wands,  Pa. 


1\f  ANDOLIN  AND  GUITAR  strings  st  haiftln 
-^^  prices.  Best  qnallty  SUrer  Steel  Wire,  tic 
per  set,  postpaid :  5  sets,  $1.00.  Banjo  8trlo«».  Mt 
16c.  S^tlsf  action  Koar«nteed.  Edgar  P.  Wshs, 
General  Delivery.  Akron,  Ohio. 


rjABBAQE  PLANTS,  strong  and  besltby.  Flit 
^  Datch,  Fottler's  Bmnswlck.  Early  Wtaslg; 
stadt,  Drnmhead  Savoy,  S1.50  per  lOOO.  6Ded«l 
price  on  lance  orders.  Caallflower.  Early  P«rM« H^- 
per  100.    W.  W.  Nash,  Montrose,  Pa^  _ 

Situations  Wanted. 

Advertisements  will  be  Inserted  nnder  this  hesd- 
tng  at  ONE  CINT  PBH  WOHD  esoh  Inseition,  paraw 
In  advsnce.  The  address  to  Iw  counted  as  parlor 
the  advertisement.  No  advertisement  Inserted  for 
leas  tban  fifteen  cents  per  Insertion: 

WANTED,  steady  position  on  gentleman*!  plM^: 
'*  by  an  IndnstrloQs,  honeet  and  sob«»r  6enwnf 
mart  led,  one  child;  thorooffhly  andersUiMls  toe 
care  of  horses,  carrlagea,  garden,  cows,  etc.,  k» 
of  references.  A.  Sorgenfrel,  Box  200,  TarryW^ 
N.  Y. 


July  24,  1897. 
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BSO 


Una  and  Virginia,  per  barrel,  |il.50@ 
^1.75;  JerHey,  per  barrel,  fl.75@$2; 
Orange  County,  red,  per  barrel,  f  l@f2. 

Peppers— South  Jersey,  iJer  crate,  60^ 
75c. 

String  beans— Long  Island,  per  bag,  $1 

Sauash — Marrow,  per  barrel  crate,  75c. 
<S  ^1.25;  yellow  crook-neck,  per  barrel,  50 
<i[i  75c. ;  white,  per  barrel  crate,  50@75c. 

Tomatoes— Monmouth  Co.,  Jersey,  per 
crate,  75c.C«fl.25;  south  Jersey,  per 
crate,  50<g, 75c. ;  Norfolk,  per  carrier,  Toe. 

Turnips— White,  per  100  bunches,  f  1@ 
91.50;  Kussia,  per  barrel,  50® 75c. 


Philadelphia. 

Business  has  been  very  good  in  this 
market  during  the  past  w^eek ;  all  kinds 
of  stock  have  oe^i  selling  freely.  Most  of 
the  business  has  been  done  at  the  freight 
depots,  there  being  but  very  little  stock 
at  the  warehouses. 

Apples— Maryland  and  Delaware,  per 
bushel  crate,  60c.  to  75c. ;  Jersey,  wind- 
fall, per  barrel,  75c.  to  f  1. 

Raspberries-nJersey,  red,  per  pint,  2c. 
to  3c. ;  blackcaps,  per  pint,  2%c.  to  8%c. 

Gooseberries— Pennsylvania,  Industry, 
per  quart,  5c.  to  6c. ;  small,  per  quart, 
8c.  to  4c. 

Huckleberries— Jersey,  per  quart,  6c.  to 
7c. ;  Pennsylvania,  per  auart,  7c.  to  8c. 

Blackberries— Maryland  and  Delaware, 
cultivated,  per  quart,  4c.  to  6c.;  Jersey, 
8c.  to  5c.  per  quart. 

Currants— Large  red  are  being  offered 
mostly  in  bulk  at  from  2V^.  to  4c.  per 
pound. 

Cherries— Sweet,  per  pound,  4c.  to  5c.; 
sour,  per  pound,  3c.  to  4c. 

Melons— Watermelons  are  much  more 
plentiful,  and  are  moving  very  well; 
choice  stock  is  selling  at  f20  to  $25  per 
100  ;  fair  to  good,  $10  to  f  20.  Musk- 
melons,  fancy,  per  one-third  barrel  basket, 
f  1.40  to  fl.75;  fair  to  good,  75c.  to 
fl.25. 

Peaches— Georgia,  fancy,  $2.50  to 
^8.50  per  crate,  and  selling  very  fast  at 
these  prices. 

Pears— Le  Conte,  fancy.  $3.75  to  $4.25 
per  barrel;  fair  to  good,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  per 
basket  65c.  to  $1.  There  are  arriving  In 
much  better  condition  and  are  selling 
-well ;  in  fact,  one  firm  on  Monday  sold  an 
entire  carload  to  Jobbers,  at  the  freight 
depot,  demand  being  so  strong. 

Com— .Jersey,  per  100,  60c.  to  75c.; 
selling  slow. 


Potash 


is  one  of  the  three  im- 
portant ingredients  of 
a  complete  fertilizer ; 
the  others  are  phos- 
phoric acid  and  nitre- 

en.     Too  little  Potash  is  sure  to  result  in  a  partial  crop 

ilure. 


Free 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

OBRilAN  KAU  WORKS,  93  Nsssan  5t„  New  York. 


vt   ti^t'.t.    Xti't  .wti  \hitTA*-u}um  whyp  you  writ*. 


Cabbages— Jersey,  per  100,  $2.00  to 
$2.50 ;  per  basket,  lac.  to  20c. 

Cucumbers— Jersey,  per  five-eighths 
basket,  30c.  to  85c. ;  Norfolk,  per  barrel, 
f  1.25  to  f  1.60. 

Eteg  Plants— Jersey,  per  basket,  80c.  to 
$1 ;  Florida,  per  one-naif  barrel  box,  f  1  to 
$1.40. 

Onions — Jersey,  per  five-eighths  basket, 
85c. to45c.;perbarrel,f  1.75tof 2 ;  Mary- 
land, per  one-half  barrel  box  75c.  to  $1. 


Boston. 


The  new  apples  from  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  New  Jersey  are  in  various  con- 
ditions. Some  West  Virginia  Early  Har- 
vests (so-called )  selling  $2.75 ;  Jersey  Red 
Astrichans,  $2.75;  Sour  Bough,  2.50(Qp 
$2.75 ;  common  stock  from  around  Nor- 
folk, 50c.(a)$l  per  half-barrel  basket. 

South  Carolina  Delaware  ^apes  Just 
appearing,  bringing  $3.50Caj$4.50  per 
seven-basket  carrier.  Moore's  Earlv  $2 
per  carrier;  hothouse  Hamburgs,  70c.@ 
80c.  per  pound. 

A  few  old  apples  to  be  found;  they 
bring  $2@$d.50,  and  are  mostly  Russets 
or  Ben  Davis. 

Very  good  demand  for  pears ;  best  Le 
Conte,  $3  per  barrel. 

Pineapples  doing  better;  the  surplus 
stock  cleaned  up.  and  the  second  pickings 
coming  to  the  front,  consequently  the 
market  sees  a  large  quantity  of  small 
pines  which  have  to  go  to  canning  trade. 

The  only  strawberries  arriving  are 
those  from  Nova  Scotia,  they  can  be 
quoted  6c.@12c.  Raspberries  not  as 
plenty,  4c.w5c.  for  thirds.  Blackber- 
ries fairly  plenty  with  an  easy  market, 


8c.(9^10c.  generally,  with  choice  fancy 
wanted  at  12c.Ca  14c. 

Blueberries  in  good  demand,  18c.@15c. 
per  quart. 

Currants  are  in  excellent  condition, 
never  better,  but  find  hard  sales  at  5c. 
@6c.  per  quart. 

Gooseberries,  Hudson  Rlver,"4c.@6c.  a 
quart;  Nova  Scotia,  40c.@50c.,  peck 
boxes. 

Tomatoes  are  firm  and  it  is  many  years 
since  they  sold  so  high ;  Virginia  stock, 
$1.50  a  bushel;  hothouse,  15c.  a  pound; 
Jersey,  90c.@$l  a  box  supposed  to  hold 
22  quarts. 

Potatoes  are  firmer,  market  keeps  well 
sold  up,  best  Eastern  Shores  Jerseys,  or 
Bristol  Ferry's,  $2.75<a{$8  per  barrel; 
Virginia  getting  about  dug  out. 

Onions  steadier,  barrel  stock,  Virginia 
or  Kentucky,  $2.25(^$2.50. 

Watermelons  plentier  and  lower,  20c.@ 
25c.,  according  to  sise. 

Cabbages,  near-bv,  4c.  a  head. 

Marrow  squash,  high  colored,  $1.50@ 
$1.75 ;  pale,  75c.  a  barrel. 

Peas,  30c.@50c.  a  bushel. 

Cucumbers  $1.50<^$2  per  100.  Home- 
grown stock  all  that  comes  at  present. 

Lettuce,  short;  brings  20c.  a  dozen. 

String  beans,  green,  35c.^40c.  a  bush- 
el ;  wax,  85c.@40c. 

Beets,  80c.  a  bushel;  turnips,  50c.  a 
bushel. 

A  large  quantity  of  home-grown  vege- 
tables, if  we  except  tomatoes  and  onions. 

Asparagus,  no  demand,  neither  is  there 
any  call  for  com;  cantaloupes,  if  fancy, 
$2.50^$8;  common  stock,  $1(^$1.50. 

Peppers  unchanged;  also  mint;  sum- 
mer squash  and  egg  plant. 

The  few  mushrooms  wanted  bring  70c. 
a  pound. 


i/^/%/%%^%%/%^%^^%^%^%^%/%^%^%^%^%%^%%/%%/%^%^%^%^%%^%^%^%/%^%%^%/%^%/^ 


TO    BE    PUBLISHED   AUQUST    10. 

Cb(  Klatcr  Garden 

(PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED.) 
^>^      \^N/'II_I_IXK.N/1      -Tl^l^kCKZFR- 

5^HIS  volume,  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  foremost  aquatitiilturist  of  the  country,  and  to 
^^  whose  efforts  the  present  growing  populanty  of  the  Water  Garden  is  largely  due,  is  designed 
to  serve  as  a  SOUND,  PRACTICAL  CULTURAL  HANDBOOK  for  amateur  and  professional  alike. 
The  book  will  be  freely  illustrated  with  plates  and  illustrations  in  the  text,  and  will 
'describe  all  operations,  from  the  growing  of  plants  in  tubs  to  construction  of  the  large  pond, 
planting,  seed  saving,  propagation,  wintering,  and  all  other  necessary  details  of  cultivation. 

A,  T.  DE  LA  MARE   PTG.  &  PUB.  CO.,   Ltd.,         -         -         -         -  Box  1697,  New  York. 
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Qre«ti  Fly  and  Ants  on  Trees. 

A  lihim  tret't  tlipet^  yfiii^  from  thf  mtrw- 
erj%liaB  iiot  ah  yet  honiv  fniit.  Early 
tbSw  Buninier  It  wns  batll.v  lufi'Ht<^l  bv 
grt?*'U  fly  7iijd  niitK.  We  wjiruyert  wltli 
Bordettux  and  PaHn  j|ttH*ii,  mid  London 
purpk*.  and  nUo  broke  off  tlie  tlpn  of  th<" 
new  grow  til «  which  wt*rf  miiwt  nttackt^d. 
ThSH  did  no  KOod  and  now  tJie  trtni  \mn 
loBt  all  ittf  leii%es.  I«  \t  likely  to  die ? 
Wbut  eoniuTtloTi  exiHtH  betwef  u  tbe  Kiveij 
fly  and  tbt*  uut**. — C.  A*  L* 

— ^There  Ih  no  ]-«aiion  why  the  tret.* 
should  die  from  thi«  year'n  bad  projf  jvhh» 
It  was  a  idty  you  wn*<ted  r^ner^y  In  la^iv- 
!ng  thewpraylngw  niL^ntloneci.  hefnu**<*  ytiu 
MmH\  wronjjf  HubHtancfH  for  ^rt^n  fly  ;  thi* 
cn^Ature  MuckH  and  polmnin  tm  the  leaven 
do  not  toAith  lt>  tb<?  propter  thing  Ik  kero- 
sene emulHion  eo  dio^ted  aw  to  eover  all 
gfirtw  of  tlie  plant  and  of  the  lice  too. 
Take  good  vHn'  of  the  tree,  do  not  let  It 
Htarve  and  aJl  will  come  out  ri^ht^  The 
autH  and  Ik-e  li»ve  a  iJtsruliar  relatiunwliij* 
Jn  that  the  former  expiolt  Uje  iatter  for 
food  jjun^ow.*!*;  they  actually  utie  tJiem  o,h 
"we  do  cowB, 


Rust  of  Verbena. 

Is  It  possible  to  stop  the  rust  disease  of 
Verbenas?  1  have  a  large  bed  of  the 
plants,  they  are  all  growing  vigorously, 
but  every  day  I  lose  one  or  two  plants. 
Have  used  slaked  lime,  but  with  no  re- 
sults. The  bed  has  been  planted  to  Ver- 
benas several  times  already.— L.  D.  E. 

— Guided  by  the  experience  of  one  of  the 
largest  growers  in  the  country,  there  is 
no  real  cure  for  the  trouble  other  than 
that  of  burning  the  plants,  destroying 
also  any  varieties  that  show  a  marked 
tendency  to  become  diseased.  On  the 
other  hand,  several  remedies  are  held  up 
as  sure  cures  by  other  growers.  Sulphide 
of  potassium  and  Bordeaux  mixture  ai-e 
recommended.  Possibly  a  change  of  soil 
with  early  and  frequent  sprayings  may 
help  you. 

Bagging  of  Grapes. 

(To  C.  A.  L.  and  others. )— Grapes  are 
"ba^ed,"  that  is,  the  bunches  are  tied 
In  ordinary  grocery  bags,  made  of  paper, 
in  order  to  preserve  their  color  and  finish 
and  the  ripe  fruit  is  certainly  greatly  im- 
proved thereby.  The  bagging  affords 
protection  from  insect  attacks,  too,  and 
especially  of  wasps.  As  soon  as  the 
"set"  is  sure,  the  oags  may  be  put  on, 
gathering  the  neck  around  the  stalk  and 
tying  it  securely.  A  small  hole  may  be 
made  in  the  bottom  to  allow  escape  of 
moisture.  The  bags  are  removed  when 
the  grapes  are  to  be  gathered. 

UT  US  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  YOUR. 


^^Gdeq  and  Gattw  Plants. 

Celery— Olant  Pascal.  White  Plume,  New  Rose.imd 
otbervars.,35c.  per  100;  91  per  1000;  $8.60  perlO,000 

Cabbave—Sacceesinn.  Flat  Dntch.  Drambead.  and 
other  vara..  36c.  per  100;  $1  per  1000;  98.60  per  10,000. 

|y  For  prices  on  large  quantities,  please  apply  to 
R.  VINCENT,  JR.  k  SON,  Whitt  Mar9h,  Md. 

Mention  Amertoan  Oardening  when  roa  wrlie 


CfPl 


CYPRESS 

II  ffuCH  M  aHi  iiiilMiBf  hAn  pf NE.  I 

""rESS--'-] 
SASH   BARS/ 

REENHOUS^ 

'AMD  OT^tRi  lUiLbmt  JMirfeRIAL.  n 
LUMSERiNNarT^UjSES;^; 


^^^^^^^^^ 


Meatlon  AsMftoaa  gardwilng  wb«B  rM  wrlta. 


AuoTmoNQ  a  Mcxttrr 

PltLtUurgh. 


PUuimrEk 


FAHHZiT(MtX 
ECEOTEIlt  / 
BaADLET 


34«»  Yarl. 


|chi«N^ 


jOEtf  T.  Lxwn  a  eiOAoo 

HOUiET 


Sd»m,  Mai*, 


LooisTllIe. 


pLEASE  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  "  best/'  or  the 
**  standard,"  in  all  lines  com- 
mands a  fair  price.  See  list  of 
the  brands  of  Pure  White  Lead 
which  are  the  standard-  They 
are  the  best.  Avoid  those  brands 
said  to  be  **  just  as  good/'  ofFered 
ior  *^  less  money,"  and  of  *'  so 
called  White  Lead." 

^rir^r^  Bv  uiinc  NaLiroiul  Le^d  Co/ J  Plire  White  T^emil  Tloting  Col- 
l^lt  f^f^  ors,  any  d^&ircd  »)uide  is  reAdily  obtaiutd.  Pjunp^kt  rieiii(r 
»V"-''-'  v.ifii^Mp-  1nf4.rm11if--.Ti  snd  k-\^*'\  -h,-L,-,r,jr  <,:xiT,r.U,  i 'f  cokiTi*  frct  J 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  ia 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  thoee 
intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  i  Broadway,  New  York. 

Mention  American  Oardeninc  wImq  jon  write. 


Send  for  onr  new  price  with  list  extra dJaeooati.  kh^ 
onr  pots  from  7  In.  and  upwards  hare  our  Patent  EnsW 


fior  Bottom,  whlidi  Is  a  great  adTantage,  as  It  fseani 
perfect  drainage.    A  FmU  line  ef  Bulft  Pau^ 


STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 

THE  WHILLDIN  POTTERY  CO..  713-710  WHARTON  ST.    PHILADELPHIA. 

iiBA««iii     WAftFHOITBEfti     i     Keamej  and  Westside  Avennea,  JEH8ET  CITY,  N.  J.         

BRAKCB     WAKEHOU9E0I     \    j^^ckson  Arenue  and   Pear«>n  Street,  LOMQ  ISLAND    CITT,  H.T 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yoo  write. 

Bay  TreeSf 
Hardy  Palms, 

/T    (^    MKW    IHIVi  AND  EVERYTHING 

^-T\^  nun  mia.  for  decoratinc 

tIEMECHT  ft  SOI,     -     409  FHth  Avsnus,  Imr  YmL 

Meii«loa  ftwtrtmn  Cterdeolac  wben  ron  wrlttw 


THREE  <I>!V  CAXNAS. 
NEW  IRIS. 


•^3fr^ 


^bIt  handy  microscope  p'^iS 

...A  CODDINGTON  MAGNCPIBR... 

The  applications  of  science  to  practical  horticulture  are  to-day  so  numerous  as  to 
need  no  pleading  for  recognition,  and  the  cultivator  who  is  alive  to  facts  knows  that 
disease  can  be  fought  most  thoroughly,  and  with  the  minimum  of  labor,  only  by  going  to 
its  iilception— in  short  the  battle  must  be  declared  just  so  soon  as  the  disease  has  a  foot- 
hold. Continual  alertness  is  the  only  safeguard,  and  a  grower  should  be  in  a  position  to 
at  once  thoroughly  and  minutely  examine  into  all  suspicious  marlcs  or  spots  ana  not  wait 
until  the  manifestation  was  all  too  evident. 

All  things  have  small  beginnings,  and  in  order  to  detect  disease,  artificial  aid  is  fre> 
quently  a  necessity,  thus  all  should  carry  a  convenient 

...POCKET  MICROSCOPE.. 


to  examine  suspected  cases  of  foo- 
gous  or  insect  pests  at  once. 

Nothing  can  be  better  adapted  for 
this  purpose  than  a  Goddington 
Liens,  suitably  mounted.  This  lens 
is  solid,  and  thus  not  affected  by 
change  of  temperature,  consequently 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes 
for  which  we  offer  it. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  a  lens,  mounted  m  German  Silver,  which 
we  offer  at  $2.50  each  ;  they  can  be  had  in  various  powers,  from  a  one-half  to  a  two-men 
focus,  but  for  all  general  purposes  (and  the  one  we  use  ourselves,)  the  most  adapUble  is 
that  known  as  a  one-inch  focus.  It  gives  a  magnification  of  10  diameters,  and  is  more  easy 
to  work  with  as  it  allows  a  greater  distance  from  the  lens  to  the  object  than  docs  a  lens 
of  higher  power ;  by  this  means  a  better  light  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  object, 
and  also  tne  field  of  view  is  not  so  restricted. 

We  will  mail  this  Coddington  Magnifier,  of  the  best  possible  constmctioii, 
and  made  with  great  care  throughout,  one-inch  focus  recommended,  with  a  power 
of  ten  diameters,  for  $2.60  cash  with  order.  If  instrument  is  not  satisfactory 
purchase  price  will  be  refunded  if  instrument  is  promptly  returned  in  good  orfler. 

We  can  also  supply  a  veiy  effective  pocket  magnifier,  half-inch  focus,  lUt 
field,  at  the  low  price  of  $1.25,  postpaid.    Address  all  orders  to 

A.  T.  DE  LA  MARE  PTG.  &  PUB.  CO.  Ltd.,  P.  0.  Box  1697,  MEW  YORK. 
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VKQC  !IBcUCVC  every  reader  of  American  Gardening  feels  proud  of  his  paper  and  the  practical,  uplifting 
work  it  is  engaged  in;  it  is  raising  the  standard  of  Gardenings  and  maintains  the  dignity  of  all  engaged 
in  the  profession. 

vKIlC  !IBcIiCVC  the  cause  of  good  Gardening  to  be  eminently  a  missionary  one  ;  from  which  it  follows  that 
the  circulation  of  American  Gardening  can  most  readily  be  enlarged  through  the  efforts  of  its  sub- 
scribers.    Our  circulation,  therefore,  is  an  index  of  our  subscribers*  interest  in  the  paper. 

HXUC  !lScIiCVC  our  readers  are  anxious  to  see  American  Gardening  reach  the  higfhest  possible  develop- 
ment in  its  work  of  horticultural  education.  The  legitimate  aim  of  a  class  paper  is  to  increase  its 
influence  through  an  extension  of  its  circulation. 

HtnCriCSn  (BflrbCninO  is  the  most  successful  of  all,  and  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  weekly 
Journal  devoted  to  Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture,  but  has  scope  and  the  disposition  to  add  to  its 
Est  tens  of  thousands  of  patrons.  **Come  with  us  and  we  will  do  you  good,"  is  a  living  truth  in  our 
case ;  all  our  new  friends  are  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  value  of  the  paper  to  them.  The  cause  of 
•*  American   Gardening"  is  the  cause  of  American  Horticulture. 

HUlC  iBCliCVC  that  our  friends  are  the  ones  on  whom  to  call  to  push  circulation.  Understanding 
thoroughly  the  value  of  the  paper  to  every  one  interested  in  gardening,  they  can  best  express  its 
spirit  and  comprehensiveness  and  succeed  in  making  subscribers. 

XKUitb  9  IDlCW  to  obtaining  the  assistance  of  our  friends  in  the  propaganda  for  new  subscriptions,  and  in 
order  that  they  may  have  something  tangible  whereby  to  remember  their  successful  efforts,  we  have 
compiled  the  following  list  of 


SUMMER  PREMIUnS 


SUMMER 


To  which  we  Invite  your  attention    In    the    hope   that  each   and   every  reader  of  the  paper  will  endeavcr  to 
send  us  AT   LEAST  one  new  subscriber  before  the  close  of  the  season. 


AiDerican  Gardeningr  for  1896.  GoDUiniDg  832 
pages  of  text  and  illustratioDB,  with  complete  index.  The 
most  fuU,  complete,  and  desirable  volume  on  Gardening,  Fruit 
Growing,  and  kindred  subjects  ever  issued.  Few  works  on 
horticulture  can  compare  with  this  in  value  to  the  student  or 
the  practical  man.  Handsomely  hound  in  cloth,  with  leather  back 
and  edges. 

This  most  desirable  volume  will  be  forwarded,  express 

rild,  to  any  address,  for  only  seven  new  subscriptions  at 
1.00  each. 

American  Carnation  Galtnre.  By  L.  L.  Lamborn. 
A  work  on  the  Classification,  History,  Propagation,  Varieties, 
Care,  Culture,  etc.,  of  the  Divine  Flower.  Nothing  has  been 
left  unsaid  from  which  any  practical  beneftt  could  be  obtained, 
niustrated.    Third  edition.     $1.50. 

Given  for  4  new  subscriptions  ai%\,oo  each, 

BeaatifVinflr  CouDtry  Homes.  By  J.  Weidemann. 
A  handbook  of  landscape  gardening.  This  is  the  most  elegant 
and  useful  work  on  the  subject  ever  issued  in  this  country. 
It  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  numerous  fine  wood  engrav- 
ings, and  with  17  full-page  and  7  double-page  colored  litho- 
graphs of  places  already  improved.  It  contains  general  direc- 
tions for  lawns,  roads  and  drives,  walks,  hedges,  trees  and 
shrubs,  gardens,  ornamental  grounds,  hints  on  burial  lots, 
etc.,  etc.  The  beautifully  colored  plans  of  improved  places  are 
accompanied  by  descriptions  giving  the  names  and  positions  of 
the  various  trees  and  shrubs  employed  in  planting,  thus  pro- 
viding a  complete  planting  map.  Cloth,  4to.  Reduced  from 
$15.00  to  $10.00. 

Given  for  20  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Bulb  Culture  (Henderson's).  By  Peteb  Hendeb- 
8ON.  Contains  special  cultural  directions  for  over  200  varieties 
of  Bulbs.  Compiled  with  great  care,  and  its  information  is 
accurate,  reliable  and  up  to  the  latest.    25  cents. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  at%i,oo  each. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous-Rooted  Plants.  (Their  His- 
tory, Description,  Methods  of  Propagation  and  Complete  Di- 
rections for  their  Successful  Culture  in  the  Garden,  Dwelling 
and  Greenhouse).  By  C.  L.  ALiiEX.  The  author  of  this  book 
has  for  many  years  made  bulb  growing  a  specialty,  and  is  a 
recognized  authority  on  their  cultivation  and  management.  He 
has  taken  the  initiative  to  make  bulb  growing  a  special  indus- 
try in  this  country,  and  writes  from  his  own  long  and  exten- 
sive experience.  The  subject  is  treated  in  a  very  exhaustive 
manner.     Handsomely  illustrated,  cloth,  12mo.    $2.00. 

Given  for  5  new  subscriptions  at  $1,00  each, 

Canniniir  and  Preservinir  Fruits  and  Veireta- 
bles*  and  Preparing  Fruit  Pastes  and  Syrups.  By  Ermentine 
TouNO.  This  work  gives  a  full  account  of  the  best  methods 
by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well  be  saved  for  home  use 
and  for  the  large  market  demand,  and  a  handsome  profit  accrues 


to  the  home  workers.     A  practical  chapter  on  evaporation  of 
fruits  is  embodied  in  the  book.  Paper,  20  cents. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  a/  $1.00  each 

Chrysanthemums  and  Their  Culture.  By  Edwin 
Moltneux.  Sixth  Edition.  By  far  the  best  practical  work 
yet  written  on  this  subject.    50  cents. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  at  $1.00  each, 

Clirysanthemum  Culture  for  America.  By  James 
Morton.  This  is  the  only  'Mum  book  published  for  American 
use,  and  is  an  excellent  and  thorough  work ;  especially  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  Chrysanthemems  in  America.  The  field  is 
fully  covered.    Qoth,  $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  ecuh, 

Elliott's  Practical  Handbook  of  Landscape 
Garde  niufiT.  By  F.  B.  Elliott.  Designed  for  city  and 
suburban  residences  and  country  schoolhouses,  containing 
designs  for  lots  and  grounds,  from  a  lot  30x100  feet,  to  a  40 
acre  plat.    Cloth,  8vo.    $1.50. 

Given  for  4  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Ferns  and  Fern  Culture.  By  J.  Birkenhead,  F.  B. 
H.  S.  How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  stove,  warm, 
cool  and  cold  greenhouses ;  for  baskets,  walls,  Wardlan  cases, 
dwelling  houses,  etc.  A  thorough  and  complete  work  by  a 
renowned  specialist.  128  pp.,  thoroughly  illustrated,  16mo.» 
cloth.    75  cents. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at%\.oo  each. 

Fruit  Culture*  and  The  Laying:  Out  and  Man- 
agement of  a  Country  Home.  By  W.  C.  Strong,  ex- 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Pomological  Society.  Illustrated. 
New  revised  edition,  with  many  new  additions,  making  it  the 
latest  and  freshest  book  on  the  subject    $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  or  the  cul- 
ture. Propagation  and  Management  in  the  Garden  and 
Orchard  of  Fruit  Trees  generally.  By  A.  J.  Downing.  Second 
revision  and  correction,  with  large  additions.  By  Charles 
Downing.  This  work  has  no  equal  in  the  country,  and  de- 
serves a  place  in  the  library  of  every  pomologist.  It  gives 
descriptions  of  all  the  finest  varieties  of  fruit,  native  and 
foreign,  cultivated  in  America,  and  contains  the  names  and 
synonyms  of  over  10,000  varieties.  Over  1100  pp.,  with  several 
hundred  outline  engravings,  including  supplements.  8vo., 
cloth.    $5.00. 

Given  for  12  new  subscriptions  at%\,oo  each. 

Grape  Culturist.  By  A  S.  Fuller.  New  and  revised 
edition,  1894.  One  of  the  best  works  on  the  culture  of  hardy 
grapes,  with  full  directions  for  all  departments  of  propagation, 
culture,  etc.    Illus.,  cloth,  12mo.,  $1.50. 

Given  for  3  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 
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Seir-reflmlating.  Catalogue  free 


lEI  CREITIOIS  M  FIOIEIIS. 

If  you  want  to  know  about  them  tend 
10  ott.  for  Mn.  TheodoaU  &  Shepherd'a 

N*w  C«tal*gy*  mf  Rsr«  and  B«aytifyl 

Fl*w*ra. 

Many  New  Beconlaa,  New  CosMoa, 
Rare  Caotl,  ate,  not  offered  by  others. 
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VANHORNE,  GRIFFEN  &  CO. 
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"JADOO"  FIBRE. 


A   New  Pottififf  Material 

A  Perfect   Substitute  for 
Earth.  t         : 


k  Ftnet  Ntt  Madt  By  Hand. 

neaTeraae  rarmer  can  Bot  afford  to  Indolstt  In 
MAd  made  fenoe,  nor  hand  painted  piotarea  STon 
!£ift*i.¥V^.Y*>*  Wniwlf.iT-boioh^and  a  "daub" 
wlU  lUely  be  the  result,  while  the  time  oonsumed, 
Ifproperlyappljed  In  hla  reinilar  buslneaa, wouhi 
immde  meana  for  beautiful  photoarapba,  ensraT- 
losa,  eto,«  and  lota  of  the  "old«  roliable '  Pa^e  tSnoe. 

PMB  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 
Mentton  American  Gardening  when  yon  wrtU 

E9iaUhh9(t  44  Ywn. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 

Gomission  Dealers 

100  lirrir  St..  Kff  TOH. 

FmltB,  Poultry,  Game,  BkKB, 
Ike,  9tc. 

AU  KINDS  or  PRODUCE  TAKEN  ON  COMMISSION 

NOT  HOUSE  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 
Mmtfcm  Ain<»H<wa  Oard^vitn*  wl)*fi  v«mi  writ* 


Concentrated  ••Jadoo''  Liquid.    dS7JS  ?;^;l>:^\\. 

Rpvlvna  Dritopinir  Plants  strenirthfne  the  weak  and  nouriahea  the  atrouff :  aboTe  alL  it 
inor«<aaeii  the  Mae,  v^u^  irr«ater  prol ualon  ot  bloom,  and  helghtena  toe  a>lOT^%b  FtowttT 

SIMPLY    INVALUABLE    IN    POT    CULTURE. 

For  Prieea  and    •    •    . 
Teailmonlala»  Addreaa 


TH£  A]II£RICAN  JADOO  CO. 


813    Fairmount    Avenue.    PHILADELPHIA,    PENN. 
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LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO.. 

HOKTICOITDIUI,     ARCHITECTS     AMD     BCaDEKSi 

AKD  HOT  ^WATHR  HHATIBCO  n»^WKKBMM. 

PUna  Mid  JMlmatea  funlahed  oo  amiltaatloB. 


>  eff  •raaalieaaa  •lineliwaa.   •§«  Hlgliint  A«l 

Bend  fonr  eenta  poatage  for  lUnatrated  CMalogae, 

ABOUTBOVUKAI.  OFFIOSt  IM  FIFTH  AT*..  COB.  91at  ttTaSST,  MBW  TOWl 
Faecanrt  Ivrlactaa-aa-Hadeaa,  II«wTar>- 


A  YKRD  OF 


Capyrig'bt^  UWv  1^  Q-  l>-  tjmj^  l^tw  ¥c<t« 


The  illustration  but  faintly  represents  the  beauty  of  this  celebrated  painting  by  the  well-known  artist,  Mr.  Kewton  A. 
Wells.  The  grouping  and  coloring  has  been  performed  with  exquisite  taste,  and  the  reproduction  we  offer  is  worthy  a  frame, 
and  a  position  on  the  wall  of  any  one's  room.  This  sketch,  in  eleven  colors,  is  36  inches  long  and  ten  inches  wide,  on  heavy 
drawing  paper,  and  sells  in  the  art  stores  of  New  York  for  fifty  cents.  We  will  send  **  A  Yard  of  Roses,"  securely  packed  in  a 
tube  to  prevent  injury,  postpaid,  as  follows : 

To  all  renewing  their  subscription  and  adding  five  cents  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 

To  all  sending  us  $1 .00  for  their  own  renewal  subscription  and  75  cents  for  the  subscription 
of  a  friend,  we  will  send  "A  Yard  of  Roses"  free  and  postpaid,  as  a  premium  to  both  addresses. 

AMERICAN    GARDENING,    P.  O.    Box    1697,    New   York. 
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Fall  Setting  of  Strawberries. 

R.  M.  Keltlogg,  Three  Rivera,  Mich. 

It'samistake  for  the  commercial  grower.  I  concede  you  can 
^et  quite  a  good  many  fine  berries,  but  you  can't  make,  any 
money  out  of  it. 

If  I  could  not  get  berries  for  my  own  table  I  would  be 
^vllling  to  buy  potted  plants,  pay  big  express  charges  and 
All  that  rather  than  deprive  myself  and  family  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  berries  ;  I  would  set  them  any  time  I  could;  but  for 
a  commercial  grower  to  plant  early  vegetables  and  then  buy 
potted  plants  at 
the  piiee  he  must 
pay  for  them  and 
i^et  his  beds  the  last 
of  July  or  first  of 
August  Is  "fiddling 
lor  time." 

There  Is  no  money 
in  it  for  the  ordin- 
ary grower  —  not 
one  in  a  thousand 
^^tB  a  full  crop,  and 
tbat  one  .would 
have  to  have  ideal 
^conditions  Includ- 
ing an  extra  rich 
«oiK  with  Irriga- 
tion facilities  and 
^ve  the  plants  ex- 
tra culture.  If  the 
fall  was  very  wet 
or  ground  natur- 
ally moist  and  mel- 
low^ he  might 
partially  succeed. 

The  last  sixyeara 
have  given  us  but 
one  reasonably  wet 
fall  and  we  are 
likely  to  have  a 
repetition  of  this 
shortage  of  rain 
during   the    months    of   August,   September,    and     October. 

Of  course  much  depends  on  what  youmean  by  *'  a  crop." 
if  It  be  40  to  75  bushels,  that's  all  right;  it  can  be  had, 
but  such  a  crop  does  not  pay  any  otier~ 

My  Idea  of  commercial  strawberry  growing,— and  I  have 
followed  it  for  a  respectable  lifetime— is  to  grow  only  strictly 
flnrt-class  fruit,  build  up  a  reputation  and  secure  a  permanent 
hold  on  the  maricet.  I  want  every  plant  laden  with  immense 
l>errie0,  rich  In  flavor,  sound  to  the  core,  and  a  texture  so 
firm  that  the  fruit  can  be  shipped  anywhere.  To  produce 
this  J  want  my  ground  very  rich,  especially  in  potash  and 
phosphoric  add,  with  plenty  of  partially  decayed  vegetable 
matter  or  humus.     1  want  to  set   my  plants  early  in  the 


Pig.  mS^—anthracnose  of  Sycamorb 


spring  while  they  are  entirely  dormant,  so  new  lateral 
roots  will  start  in  great  abundance.  I  would  set  them  with 
the  cone  maker  so  that  the  roots  shall  come  near  the  surtace 
to  get  the  sun's  rays  at  once. 

I  then  want  the  blossom  buds  removed,  before  oi>en  to 
secrete  pollen.  I  am  a  stickler  for  pedigree  in  plants  Just  as 
much  as  any  stock  breeder  is  .for  pedigree  in  stock.  A  plant 
that  has  been  allowed  to  shed  its  pollen  to  exhaustion,  or 
has  been  previously  taken  from  an  old  bed,  and  is  therefoi^ 
incapable  of  breeding  (fruiting)  cannot  occupy  my  land  or 
receive   my   care.     I  want   a  plant   thoroughbred    in   every 

sense  of  the  word. 
Then  the  runnera 
must  be  kept  off 
so  the  plant  shall 
build  up  massive 
crowns  and  send 
Its  roots  away 
down  deep  and  far 
out,  giving  it 
abundant  re- 
sources by  which, 
without  exhaus- 
tion, it  can  bring 
its  immense  berries 
to  the  fullest  per- 
fection. The  plant 
must  be  isolated  so 
the  sun  can  shine 
on  its  crown  as 
well  BM  on  every 
leaf.  It  must  be 
cultivated  fre- 
quently all  sum- 
mer. 

I  have  such  plants 
set  this  spring  and 
at  this  writing 
(July  19),  you 
can't  put  a  half- 
bushel  over  them 
without  doubling 
up  the  leaves. 
Now  I  would  Ilka  to  see  some  one  set  potted  plants  by  the 
side  of  these  and  get  enough  berries  (including  this  previous 
crop  of  early  vegetables)  to  buy  the  berries  that  will  grow 
on  my  plants,  assuming  we  have  reasonable  climatic  condi- 
tions. 

No  one  could  or  should  expect  a  large  crop  of  berries  until 
he  has  grown  large  plants.  It  requires  three  or  four  weeks 
for  plants  to  get  established,  and  the  fall  months  are  not 
enough  lor  them  to  make  a  proper  growth. 

To  the  commercial  grower  who  has  grown  his  early  vege- 
tables, let  me  now  urge  the  sowing  of  crimson  clover  or  cow 
peas.  Apply  all  the  manure  that  can  be  had  during  the  fall 
and    winter    and    set  the   straw'berry    plants    next    spring. 


Trees.   Diseased  and  Healthy  Trees. 
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Sweet  Pea  Novelties  for  1897. 

The  science  and  art  of  the  culture  and 
nomenclature  of  the  sweet  pea  have  as- 
sumed great  proportions^  and  many  men 
of  well-equipped  faculties  make  a  study 
of  this  popular  flower,  to  which  I  ascribe 
the  fact  that  it  has  far  outstripped  all 
others  in  the  extent  of  its  culture,  and  the 
hold  it  has  upon  the  affections  of  its 
votaries. 

It  is  customarj'  for  the  houses  making 
a  specialty  of  the  sweet  pea  to  introduce 
a  half-dozen  or  so  of  novelties,  so  called, 
to  the  public,  many  of  which  have  no 
merit,  while  some  are  merely  changes 
runff  on  the  old,  and  nearly  forgotten  va- 
rietfes.  It  is  the  province  of  the  sweet 
pea  expert  to  test  these  various  novelties, 
and  give  their  points,  good,  or  bad,  to 
those  who  depend  upon  them  for  expert 
advice. 

I  give  below  my  tests  of  some  of  the 
novelties  of  this  year,  as  well  as  some 
advance  work  of  the  specialists. 

eckford's  1897  SET.  ( Eng.  introduction. ) 

Queen  Victoria.— This  is  decidedly  the 
best  of  this  set.  Eckford  describes  it  as 
"soft  yellow,  subtly  overlaid  with  faint 
purple,"  but  no  American  specialist,  so 
far  as  I  know,  has  detected  the  purple  in 
it.  My  "  Chro-mometer"  shows  it  to  be 
a  light  lemon  self.  My  test  of  it  shows  it 
to  be :  Form,  expanded ;  size,  medium ; 
color,  light  lemon  self;  substance,  fair; 
stem,  long  and  slender.  It  has  a  slight, 
tight  roll  to  the  edge  of  the  standard, 
wnich  detracts,,  apparently,  from  its  size. 
It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  that  goal  to 
which  all  specialists  are  strlving^-a  real 
yellow  sweet  pea. 

Prince  Edward  of  York.— There  is 
nothing  particularly  fine  about  this  sweet 
pea,  and  it  is  surprising  that  Eckford 
should  have  introduced  it.  It  proves  to 
me  what  I  have  been  suspecting  for  some 
time,  that  he  is  putting  out  unfinish- 
ed work,  no  doubt  owing  to  his  ad- 
vanced age.  While  it  Is  large,  yet  it  is 
old  style,  and  not  up  to  his  usual  work. 
It  tests  as  follows :  Fornr,  expanded,  deep 
notch  at  top ;  idze,  large.;  dolor,  standard 
dark  cherry  (Eckford  give*  it  scarlet); 
substance,  good;  iftem,  piedium. 

Lady  Nina  Balfour.— This  wweet  pea 
has  had  the  poorest  average  of  germina- 
tion of  any  Eckford  ever  introauced.  .  I 
have  two  plants  out  of  forty  soeda,  but 
neither  of  them  is  likely  to  plOom. 
Others  report  the  same  difficulty., 

Countess  of  Powis.— This  is  .a  good 
sweet  pea,  and  a  new  shade.  Eckford  de- 
scribes it  "as  a  glowing  orangei  suffused 
light  purple,''  but  I  make  it  as  given  be- 
low. It  is  very  attractive,  and  will '  be 
welcomed  as  an  acquisition..  It  tests: 
Form,  expanded;  size,  large;  color, 
standard  shriinp,  veined  salmon;  wings, 
salmon-pink,  it  has  the  real  Batin  finish. 
Substance,  good ;  stem,  long  and  slender. 

Triumph.— This  has  the-  most  perfect 
form  of  any  of  the  set:  It  is  a  giant,  and 
without  a  flaw  as  to!  everything  but  co- 
lor, which  contains  nothing  new,  except 
as  to  arrangement,  'f  his  will  be  a  good 
flower  to  cross  on,  as;  the  size  and  form 
are  already  there.  It  tests:  Form,  ex- 
panded; perfect  type{  size,  giant,'  color, 
standard  dark  salmon^pink ;  wings,  white, 
veined,  dark  rose  ( Eckford  gives  it  '^stand- 
ard, orange-pink;  wings  white,  slightly 
flu  shed  with  delicate  purple. " ) 

Salopian.— From  the  advance  descrip- 
tion, we  were  led  to  believe  that  this 
would  be  the  greatest  acquisition  to  the 
list  of  sweet  peas  ever  made,  butw^e  were 
never  so  badly  disappointed.  It  throws 
over  50  per  cent,  of  the  obsolete  Butter- 
fly form  (deep  scallops  at  eaeh  side),  and 
the  color  is  not  at  all  what  Eckford  de- 
scribed. One  of  the  most  desired  colors  in 
sweet  peas  is  a  true  crimson,  and  we 
were  assured  we  had  it  in  Salopian. 
Note  Eckford 's  description  of  the  color: 
"  Deep  crimson,  tinged  with  mulberry-red, 
suffused  with  rich  orange-scarlet."  Now 
note  what  It  really  is,  as  per  test :  Form, 
expanded ;  size,  giant ;  color,  dark  cherry 
self;  substance,  good;  stem,  short  and 
stocky.  The  worst  feature  about  Salo- 
pian Is  that  it  generally  comes  three  to  a 
stem,  and  the  first  to  open  blackens  be- 
ore  the  second  is  out,  and  Is  seeding  by 
the  time  the  third  Is  out.  It  is  a  hard 
matter  to  get  a  perfect  spray. .      .  , 


Shahzada.— This  has  the  same  percen- 
tage of  Butter^*  form  as  the  last,  but  in 
other  respects  is  a  fine  flower,  the  large 
expanded  forms  being  beauties.  It  Is 
free  from  the  objectionable  gloss  present 
in  Monarch  and  Stanley.  It  tests: 
Form,  expanded ;  large  size;  color,  very 
dark  maroon,  streaked  dark  garnet 
standards;  wings,  light  phim,  streaked 
dark  garnet;  substance,  fine;  stem,  me- 
dium. A  great  advance  in  the  darks, 
after  the  American  specalists  have  selected 
it  up. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  above  set  is  a  dls- 
appointmentg  as  not  being  up  to  Eck- 
ford's  standard. 

Eckford's  1897  Set.    ( American  trade. ) 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  Eckford  ever  in- 
troduced. 

Coquette.— Has  the  same  objection  as 
to  form  as  Shahzada,  but  comes  a  larger 
percent,  true.  It  has  a  shade  of  true  yel- 
low in  it,  which,  if  it  could  be^selfed," 
would  be  what  we  all  desire.  It  tests : 
Form,  expanded,  with  rolled  edge;  size, 
large ;  color,  light  yellow,  suffused  pink- 
ish purple;  substance,  fine;  stem,  long 
and  stocky ;  flowers  all  face  one  way. 

Lovely. — Is  Just  what  it's  name  indi- 
cates, a  most  lovely  flower,  its  only  fault 
being  its  liability  to  bleach  whiter.  If  not 
promptly  cut.  None  of  the  pinks  has 
the  same  beautiful  appearance  on  the 
vine.  It  tests;  Form,  finest  hooded;  size, 
giant ;  color,  medium  pink  center,  with 
wide  margin  of  light  pink;  substance, 
fine;  stem,  very  long. 

Mars.— There  seems  to  be  a  diversity  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  this  sweet  pea.  Of 
its  form  Eckford  says;  "a.  fine  large, 
finely-expanded  bold  flower  of  the  most 
beautiful  form."  Hutchins  says  of  its 
form,  "full  size  and  hooded  shape."  I 
have  found  it  to  be  hooded,  with  about 
50  per  cent,  of  the  obsolete  Bntterffy 
form.  Of  its  color  there  is  equal  diversity 
of  opinion.  Eckford  says  "brifl^t,  fiery 
crimson,  deepening  with  age."  Hutchins 
says  "intense crimson-scarlet."  As  there 
are  no  crimson'  or  scarlet  sweet  peas.  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  above,  as  the 
Chro-mometer  shows  it,  to  be  a  dark  cher- 
ry self.  It  tests :  Form,  hooded ;  size, 
large;  color,  dark  cherry  self;  substance, 
good ;  stem,  long  and  slender. 

Countess  of  Shrewsbury.— This  sweet 
pea  should  never  have  been  introduced 
by  such  a  specialist  as  Eckford.  It  Is  old 
type,  and  is  off  color,  and  has  not  an  at- 
tractive point  about  It,  excepting  its 
graceful  slender  stems.  It  is  simply  a. 
washed-out  "Little  Dorrit."  It  testa: 
Form,  expanded  old  type,  with  notch  at 
top;  size,  medium;  color,  standard 
white,  sutfbsed  light  i^ose;  wings,  white'; 
sttam,  long  and  slender;  fair  substance^ 

Prima  Donna.— This  is  all  that  Eck- 
ford claims  for  It,  excepting  that  it  comes 
of  two  shades,  one  resembling  Crown 
Jewel.  The  typical  flower  throws  most- 
ly fours,  all  facing  one  way.  It  Is  of  the 
highest  type,  and  worthy  of  Its  intro- 
ducer, and  will  have  a  long  run  as  a  fa- 
vorite. It  tests:  Hooded,  finest  form{ 
size,  large;  color,  medium  pink  self;  sub- 
stance, nne;  stem,  long  and  stocky. 

Royal  Rose.— This  is  a  most  beautiful 
and  high-bred  flower,  and  should  prevent 
the  introduction  of  any  lower  class  sweet 
pea  from  Eckford's  workshop,  as  show- 
ing what  he  CAn  do.  It  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  evety  one,  and  with  me  was 
the  largest  sweet  pea.'*  It. tests:  Form, 
expanded ;  size,  mammoth ;  color,  stand- 
ard dark  violet-rose;  wings,  Ught  rose, 
suffused  on  white;  i^ubsta^ce,  fine;  stem, 
long  and  slender. 

Burpee's  1897  ^et. 

While  all  siyeet  peal  lovers  will  ever  re- 
vere the  name  of  Henry  Eckford,  as.  the 
pioneer  in  Its  advancement,  yet  justice 
compels  oqe  to  say  that  the  American 
hybridizers  have  caught  up  with,  and 
passed  him  In  the  art  of  producing  new 
and  beautiful  sweet  peas ;  of  course  they 
adopted  his  methods,  but  with  the  usual 
Yankee  Ingenuity  they  have  impEoved 
upon  them.  Sweet  peas  equal  to  the  first 
two  named  below  were  never  put  out  by 
Eckford. 

AuRORA.*^Thls  Is  the  ""most  beautilOl 
sweet  pea  of  the  year,  and  a  new  shade. 
We  have  had  many     so-called  salmon 


shades  in  sweet  peas,  but  Aurora  is  the 
first  one  that  has  the  true  shade.  It  is 
of  the  highest  grandiflora  type,  and  iR 
destined  to  have  a  permanent  place  on 
the  list ;  no  variety  bunches  as  well  as 
Aurora.  It  tests:  Form,  finest  expanded; 
size,  mammoth;  color,  dark  s^mon, 
striped  on  white;  substance,  fine;  stem, 
long  and  stocky. 

American  Seedlings.- This  is  the  most 
remarkable  strain  of  sweet  peas  ever  in>. 
duced,  both  from  the  manner  of  their  pro- 
duction and  being  all  the  results  of  hy- 
bridizing, and  not  the  selectioii  of 
*'  sports."  These  seedlings  run  the  gamut 
of  colors  and  shades,  excepting  those 
known  as  dark.  In  them  we  have  a  true 
orange,  and  light  yellow,  a  buff  with  ptnk 
edge,  and  a  violet-edged  white,  of  grand- 
iflora size  and  form,  being  a  p^leeted 
Butterffy.  Some  are  of  expanded  and 
some  of  hooded  form,  of  the  finest  typei. 
They  test:  Size,  large;  substance, fine; 
stem,  long  and  slender. 

Brilliant.— While  this  sweet  pea  iznot 
as  large  aa  Salopian,  yet  it  Is  far  superior 
to  it,  in  that  it  does  not  blacken  in  the 
sun.  By  this  is  not  meant  that  if  left  to 
die  on  the  stalk  it  will  not  turn  blade.  It 
means  that  all  will  keep  their  color 
equally  well,  and  fade  together.  It  it 
somewhat  irregular  in  outline,  some  of 
the  blooms  showing  the  pecullaritiei  of 
Oddity.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  lo- 
cate its  color,  but  it  Is  an  Intense  dim 
shade  of  red,  the  exact  shade  of  whkh 
will  no  doubt  be  a  matter  of  much  diBcni- 
sion.  It  tests:  Form,  expanded;  tAat, 
medium  to  large ;  color,  unknown ;  nib- 
stanoe,  fine;  stem,  very  long— a  typkal 
stem  for  a  sweet  pea. 

Burpee's  New  Countess. — This  is  ai 
object  lesson  in  the  art  of  selection.  Itte 
a  selection  from  the  old  Ck)untese  of  Rad- 
nor, which  has  been  considered  off  color 
on  account  of  the  standard  showing  a 
shade  of  cherry,  which  diaharmonwi 
with  the  lavender  associated  with  it 
Some  years  ago  atypical  plant  wai  f»- 
lected,  and  the  type  rigidly  adheveA)^ 
and  the  result  Is  one  of  the  most  1 
sweet  peas  grown.  It  tests :  Form,  1 
ed,  finest  type ;  size,  large ;  color,  sti 

dark   lavender,   edgecT  light     lav . 

w*ings.  pearl  lavender;  substaaoe^jlM; 
stem,  long  and  stocky. 

Creole.— This  is  a  decided  acqn 
being  a  soft  pink  fused  with  Ught'l 
der  on  the  standardiand  a  pure  CaAi 
der  on  the  wings.  Being  the  only  ll_ 
der  of  the  expandedform,ltionnaapllili- 
ant  contrast  %o  others  of  the  same  m^ 
.  all  of  which  are  hooded.  It  tests :  FVm, 
expanded;  size,  large;  color,  aa  above; 
substance,  fine;  stesn,  long  and  stocky. 

(JoLDBN  Gate.— This  is  noted  fbr  the 
peculiar  shape  of  its  wings  a«  well  as  its 
dainty  coloring.  The  wings,  when  true, 
stand  parallel,  like  gate-posts,  suggestp 
lug  the  name.  It  Is  very  florif^rous.  ft 
tests:  Form,  bizarre;  size,  large ;  color, 
standard  light  cherry- violet;  wtag>, 
pansy- violet;  substance,  good;  stem, 
long  and  slender. 

Maid  op  Honor.— This  is  a  selectioii 
and  improvement  pn  the  old  Butterfly, 
the  form  of  which  i|s  now  considered  ob- 
solete. It  comes  vfry  true  to  type,  and 
will  be  one  of  the  best  florist*s  sweet  peaa 
for  cut  blooms,  it  tests:  Form,  ex- 
panded ;  size,  large^;  color,  white  grouid, 
edged  English  vio1e|t,  suffused  rosy  violet; 
substance,  good;  stem,  long  and  slender. 

Unnamed  California  Seedling.— Thiz 
is  a  most  striking  sweet  pea,  behig  the 
darkest  of  the  so-called  "mauve"  color. 
It  looks  very  much  a»  i;hough  the  origi- 
nator was  working  for  a  self  of  thla 
«hade.  The  tntroducers  offer  a  prize  for 
the  most  appropriate  name  for  It.  It 
tests :  Form,  noroded ;  size,  medium ;  co- 
lor, white  ground  "flushed,"  pansy-violet, 
"blotched,  .crimspn-mauve;  aliades  de^ 
on  reverse ;  standard  and  w^lngs  edged 
pansy-violet. 

walker's  OREGON  8BBDLIK08. 

These  noveltlss  sent  me  by-Kr.  S.T. 
Walker  of  Forest  Grov^  Oregon,  who  is 
coming  into  prominence  as  a  hvbridiier 
of  sweet  peas,  are  a  fine  set.  Th^  op^ 
tain  something  new  In  sweet  peas,  w 
when  selectad  up  to-t^.  hU^est  sMi^ 
^rd  will  obt^n  a  permanent  place  on  y» 
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Itift.  They  show  the  most  intelligent  man- 
ner of  croBfdng,  andgive  ub  an  idea  what 
to  expect  from  Mr.  Walker  in  the  future. 

Dabk  Maboon  Stripe  (a  sport  from 
Dorothy  Tennant.) 

Pale  Mauve  Stripe  (a  sport  from 
Dorothy  Tennant.) 

These  two  are  very  fine  dark  stripes, 
but  require  severe  selection,  as  there  is 
too  much  variance  to  call  them  set.  I 
think  that  the  lighter  forms  of  both  of 
them  shonid  be  sheeted.  They  test:  Size, 
larige;  form,  hooded;  substance,  good; 
stem,  medium. 

Sport  prom  Countess  of  Aberdeen 
(  stray  from  Eckf ord  sealed  packet. )— This 
is  the  finest  of  Walker's  novelties,  being 
a  most  unique  shade  of  soft  invisible 
pink,  showing  deeper  in  the  shade.  I 
^vould  not  be  surprised  to  know  that 
Eckford  has  this  in  reserve.  It  does  not 
fade  white  as  the  florets  age.  as  do  most 

f>ale  pinks^  It  tests:  Form,  hooded ;  size, 
arge;  color,  as  above;  substance,  fine; 
stem,  long  and  slender.  It  is  most  chaste 
in  large  bunches. 

Sport  from  Captivation.  "Striped 
C  APTiVATiON.  *'— This  is  uot  aCaptivation . 
but  is  of  a  lighter  shade,  being  the  striped 
form  of  light  self  from  Captivation, 
which  I  have  in  my  collection.  It  is  a 
very  pleasing  shade,  but  needs  selecting 
or  uniformity  of  shade,  dark  or  light.  It 
tests:    Form,  expanded ;   size,  large;  co- 


well  set  should  be  introduced  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  tests:  Form,  finest  hooded;  size, 
large;  color,,  white,  waved  dark  ox- 
blood,  faint  on  front,  and  dark  on  re- 
verse of  standard  and  wings — the  so-call- 
ed "waved"  effect.  Substance,  fine; 
stem,  long  and  slender. 

Medium  F^lambeau  ;  Light  Flambeau. 
— Of  lighter  shades  than  the  former,  and 
of  poorer  quality.  Will  never  be  so  at- 
tractive.   Needs  selection  to  a  set  type. 

Blanche  Burpee,  Three  to  Stem 
First  Flowers  ;  Blanche  Burpee,  Se- 
cond And  Third  Crop  of  Flowers.— 
These  selections  of  this  white  sweet  pea 
showed  no  perceptible  difference,  except- 
ing that  some  of  the  florets  of  the  latter 
were  possiblv  slightly  larger  than  the 
former.  This  is  the  finest  strain  of 
Blanche  Burpee  that  I  have  ever  seen,  be- 
ing well  selected,  and  thoroughly  bred. 
The  fiorets  averaged  an  inch  and  three- 
c^uarters  across  the  standard,  many 
measuring  scant  two  inches.  They  truly 
are  mammoth,  and  show  the  possibility 
of  this  variety  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful 
floriculturist.  We  will  yet;  see  standards 
of  this  variety  two  and  a  half  inches 
across— if  Walker  keeps  at  it. 

Veni^s  (test  as  to  Venus  losing  its  co- 
lor).— This  is  a  fine  selection  of  Venus, 
which  comes  mostly  in  fours,  but  I  have 
not  found  any  loss  of  color  in  the  Venus 
furnished  me. 
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lor,  white,  streaked  light  '*  purple-helio- 
trope"; substance,  fine;  stem,  small 
(needs  sheeting.) 

Striped  Pensancb  (similar  to  Aurora). 
— ^Thisisthe  same  am  Burpee's  Aurora, 
and  being  an  astray  from  Eckford's 
Crown  Jewel,  shows  that  he  has  also 
been  after  an  orange  stripe  and  got  a  sal- 
mon.   It  tests  the  same  as  Aurora. 

Sanded  Prince  (sport  from  Princess  of 
Wales)  distinct  from  Gray  Friar.— The 
difference  between  this  and  Gray  Friar  is 
that  the  coloring  In  it  Is  very  much  light- 
er and  more  evenly  spread ;  it  has  a  dis- 
tlnctiy  **  sanded''  appearance.  It  tests 
otherwise  the  same  as  Gray  Friar. 

Purple  Stripe  (Emily  Eckford  x 
Mrs.  Joseph  (Jhamberlaln. ) 

Dabk  Pmg-flffBHii  (Emily  Eckford  x 
Mrs.  Joseph  CSiamberialn. ) 

Are  both  tine  iBweM  peas,  but  not  yet 
selected  to  a  type.  Will  be  both  of  value 
when  set. 

Dark  Sport  From  Catherine  Tracy.— 
This  Is  a  hooded  form  of  tUs  well-known 
sweet  pea.  but  Is  of  a  darker  shade  than 
its  parent.  It  tests:  Form,  hooded  ; 
sbte,  medium ;  color,  cherry,  veined  dark 
rose,  faintly  spotted  white  on  margin  of 
standard. 

Dark  Flambmau.— Is  a  sweet  pea  with 
a  fotare.  It  has  attracted  unlimited  at- 
tention In  my  gardeo  thki>  season.  It  Is 
worthy  of  a  separate  name  and  being 


Aurora  (four  to  a  stem).— Is  identical 
with  Burpee's  Aurora,  and  brought  me 
only  threes. 

Light  Gaiety.— Is  what  its  name  Indi- 
cates and  tests  same  as  Gaiety. 

Test  for  variety  of  colors  and  shades, 
(Emily  Eckford  x  Mrs.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain )  shows  eight  fine  sweet  peas,  of 
hooded  and  expanded  forms,  covering  a 
laige  range  of  shades.  All  are  fine,  but 
need  selecting  to  type.  Being  the  progeny 
of  one  plant,  it  shows  a  most  remarkable 
"break"  in  hybridiiing.  Three  of  the  best 
shades  are :  Dark  Princess  of  Wales ;  dark 
salmon-pink,  broadly  striped  on  white ; 
dark  rea-heliotrope,  fcUntly  streaked  on 
white.    All  show  high  form. 

Lynch 's  1897  Novelties. 

The  Bride.— I  was  unfortunate  with 
this  variety.  My  first  two  plantings 
failed  to  germinate,  and  the  third  has  not 
yet  given  ni^  any.  gpod  blooms.  I  hold 
my  opinion  of  this  for  another  year. 

California.— Is  a  hooded  sweet  pea  of 
value;  at  first  it  seems  to  be  identical 
with  Katharine  Tracy,  but  It  is  not.  It 
tests:  Form,  hooded;  size,  large;  color, 
suffused  pale  pink  center-,  margined 
creamy  pink— a  very  soft  shade;  sub- 
stance, fine;  stem,  long  and  slender. 

Mammoth- Podded  Princess  of  Wales. 
—Is  a  most  unloue  flower.  The  foliage  as 
well  as  the  cdfor  and  form  'are  entirely 
Aew.    It  has  ^he   *^  tubular"  wings.    It 


tests:  Form,  expanded ;  size,  giant;  co- 
lor, a  blue  Princess  of  Wales ;  substance, 
good;  stem,  medium  stocky. 

Striped  Celestial.- Is  a  high-grade* 
flower,  but  is  Just  one  season  too  late, 
being  almost  identical  with  Juanita. 
The  color  f fides  as  the  flower  ripens, 
which  Juanita  does  not.  It  tests :  Form, 
expanded;  size,  large;  color,  white, 
striped  English  violet ;  substance,  goc  d ; 
stem,  medium  stocky. 

Red  Riding  Hood.— This  variety  grows 
upon  one.  Like  some  other  good  things 
one  must  acquire  a  taste  for  them.  It 
has  been  universally  admired  in  my  gar- 
den this  year,  and  it  is  an  exponent  oithe 
highest  type  of  the  art  of  selection.  It  is 
a  matter  of  patience  in  many  cases  to 
select  a  color  or  shade,  but  to  select  up  a 
freak  of  nature  is  genius,  pure  and 
simple.  It  is  extremely  fragrant,  and  has 
the  typical  stem,  long  and  slender,  but 
strong.  The  wings  are  the  deepest  rose, 
while  the  abortive  standard  is  a  trans- 
parent cream  fused  light  rose.  Could  this 
oe  selected  to  a  pure  white  standard,  it 
would  enhance  its  beauty.  It  should 
have  a  place  in  every  collection. 

Emily  Lynch.— I  had  an  unusual  expe- 
rience with  this  variety,  or  rather  with 
four  vines  of  it.  While  my  rows  were 
about  four  inches  high,  I  noticed  that 
these  four  vines  were  shooting  up  at  an 
amazing  pace.  I  made  careful  notes  of 
their  progress  and  thev  came  into  bloom 
in  sixty- three  days  from  planting  the 
seed.  There  is  nothing  In  the  history  of 
this  variety  to  indicate  extreme  earliness,. 
and  it  has  mystified  me  greatly,  and 
opened  up  a  new  problem,  whether  a  va- 
riety win  *'  sport"  earliness  ?  As  the  seed 
was  obtained  by  purchase  from  Mr. 
Hutchins,  I  have  saved  seed  from  these 
four  vines,  and  intend  to  give  them  a 
thorough  test  for  earliness  next  season, 
and  do  not  desire  to  be  quoted  as  endors- 
ing the  extreme  earliness  of  the  Emily 
Lynch,  until  I  have  made  further  tests, 
as  there  is  too  much  at  stake  for  a  mis- 
take to  be  made,  as  this  is  three  weeks 
earlier  than  E.  E.  B.  Ferry,  planted!at 
the  same  time.  ,^, 

I  have  some  fine  things  in  my  garden, 
of  which  I  am  not  permitted  to  speak  by 
the  owners,  bnt  there  are  some  fine  sur- 
prises in  store  for  the  lovers  of  the  sweet 
pea,  If  the  ends  of  the  hybridizers  meet 
their  expectations,  as  shown  by  their 
work  in  my  hands— I  may  have  a  sur- 
prise or  two  myself. — Samuel  A.  Ham- 
ilton, Sweet  Pea  Expert,  Roaring 
Spring,  Pa. 


Fruit  Growing  io  Oktataoma. 

The  accompany irg  illustrations  show, 
to  a  certain  extent,  what  may  be  done  in 
Oklahoma  In  the  way   of  fruit  cultuie. 

The  photographs  were  taken  on  June 
20, 1897,  in  the  Cheyenne  and  Arrapahoe 
country  six  miles  east  of  Watonga,  the 
county  seat  of  Blaine  County.  This 
countrv  was  opened  for  settlement  five 
years  ago  and  the  grapevines  (fig.  149), 
and  peach  trees  in  the  background  are  of 
the  same  age.  The  soil  is  sandv  and  easily 
cultivated,  yet  not  so  loose  that  it  dries 
out  rapidly  to  any  great  depth. 
IThe  views  are  typical  and  very  many 
such  examples  of  the  energy  and  Industry 
of  Oklahoma's  settlers  were  seen  In  a 
drive  of  375  miles  through  the  territory. 
Here  and  there  one  sees  some  relics  of  a 
failure  who  "  has  gone  back  to  his  wife's 
folks"  but  even  he  has  frequently  left  a 
peach  orchard  to  gladden  the  wayfayer 
with  several  Juicy  peaches. 

The  other  picture  (fiK.  151)  Is  a  view  of 
the  home  of  a  farmer  four  miles  west  of 
Ponca  aty  in  Kay  County.  This  county 
is  in  what  is  known  astheCherokee  strip, 
which  was  opened  for  settlement  In  Sep- 
tember, 1893.  It  shows  a  development 
that  Is  truly  remarkable  when  one  con- 
siders the  conditions.  This  year's  wheat 
crop  has  been  marvelous,  and  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  com  crop  equally  large. 
The  majority  of  those  who  "  made  the 
run"  into  the  strip  had  very  little  cash 
and  practically  all  of  the  Improvements 
have  been  paid  for  out  of  crops  raised  In 
three  years— truly  a  good  record  for  a 
new  country  in  hard  times. 

John  Fields. 
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Strawberries  in  1897. 

Report  on  Varieties. 

Our  crop  of  berries  thlH  year  ha«  been 
enomiouB  in  quantity,  large  in  size  of 
berries,  and  of  the  highest  quality.  The 
following  of  the  newer  and  old  varieties 
have  beeii  the  best : 

For  productiveness  we  still  place  the 
**  Parker  Earle"  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

We  have  now  fruited  the  *'  Rldgeway'' 
for  six  years  and  give  it  the  second  place 
on  the  list  for  productiveness,  and  first 

Elace  for  uniform  large  size  of  berries; 
igh  color,  superb  quality,  satisfactory 
plant  growth. 

As  a  fancy  market  berry,  the  "Clyde'' 
comes  in  a  good  third ;  the  plant  is  a 
good  healthy  grower,  very  productive: 
the  berries  are  of  large  size,  nrm,  and  of 
good  quality:  its  one  fault  is  that  the 
color  of  the  berry  is  not  as  bright  as  it 
should  be,  but  still  it  looks  very  well 
when  crated  up  for  market. 

The  **  Fountain"  has  given  a  splendid 
crop  of  large  and  handsome  berries  of 
good  form,  large  size,  rich  color,,  and 
good  quality. 

"  Glen  Mary"  is  a  good  strong  grower, 
healthy,  and  productive ;  berries  Inclinea 
to  be  rough. 

*' Tennessee  Prolific"  Is  very  produc- 
tive :  berries  of  good  size  and  color,  but 
rather  soft. 

"Rio'' gave  us  the  first  good  berries, 
but  soon  runs  to  nubbins. 

"  Drought  King:"  plant  and  berries  of 
the  "Crescent"  type,  but  larger;  is  a 
very  satisfactorj'  variety,  and  will  be- 
come popular  with  the  average  grower 
for  market. 

"Brandy wine"  is  a  disappointment  in 
our  soil.  The  plant  is  a  good  grower 
and  productive,  berries  of  large  size,  but 
of  a  dirty  unattractive  red  in  color. 
<Sold  as  culls.) 

"Mexican,"  a  productive  berry;  fruit 
large,  good  form,  medium  firm;  light 
red  in  color,  good  quality;  plant  a  good, 
grower  but  subject  to  rust. 

"  Aroma,"  a  productive  variety  in  our 
soil;  the  largest  berries  inclined  to  be 
rough,  but  medium-sized  berries  are 
smooth  and  firm;  a  good  red  in  color; 
quality  good. 

"  Enormous,"  plant  a  good  grower 
nearly  free  from  rust,  very  productive; 
first  berries  are  rough  but  good  form  and 
bright  color;  not  very  good  quality; 
rots  in  a  wet  time ;  not  firm  enough  to 
ship. 

NEW  VARIETIES. 

Of  new  varieties  onl^'  fruited  on  spring- 
set  plants,  the  following  remarks  may 
be  made : 

"Margaret,"  a  good  strong,  healthy 
plant,  reasonably  productive.  The  fruit 
IS  large,  firm,  nearly  always  smooth,  of 
good  color  and  quality;  a  promising  late 
variety. 

"  Magoon,"  a  good  grower  and 
healthy;  fruit  large,  good  form,  high 
color  and  good  quality ;  worthy  of  trial. 

"  Ruby.'  This  we  consider  one  of  the 
best  of  the  new  varieties.  Plant  a  splen- 
did grower,  making  plants  freely;  pro- 
ductive, berries  above  medium  in  size,  of 
bright  color,  even  form,  and  good  qual- 
ity ;  very  promising. 

"Mele,"  one  of  the  best  of  plants; 
healthy,  productive,  berries  of  large  size, 
good  form  and  quality,  bright  and  at- 
tractive color ;  worthy  of  trial. 

"Jenny  Rusk,"  a  good  grower, 
healthy,  productive;  berries  above  me- 
dium in  size,  fairly  smooth,  good  color 
and  quality. 

"Seaford.'*  This  is  a  very  promising 
variety;  a  good  plant,  productive;  the 
fruit  is  large,  fine  in  color,  and  good  in 
quality ;  will  make  a  splendid  berry  for  a 
fancv  market. 

"Louis  Gauthier."  The  new  berry 
from  France;  the  plant  Is  almost  an 
Ideal  one  with  laive  round  dark  green 
foliage,  entirely  different  in  appearance 
from  American  varieties.  The  fruit  Is 
very  large,  of  good  form,  light  rose  in 
color,  and  in  fiavor  resembles  the  apricot 
more  than  the  strawberry.  A  w^onderful 
variety  and  should  be  tested  by  all  fruit- 
growers. 

M.  H.  RiDOEWAY,  Wabash,  Ind. 


The  Apple  Rust. 

Apple  rust  affects  the  trees  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  to  a  greater  or 
smaller  extent.  The  affected  leaf  has 
scuify  bunches  on  the  under  surtace,  the 
corresponding  area  on  the  upper  surface, 
becoming  orange-yellow^,  or  sometimes 
almost  crimson  in  color.  As  the  disease 
progresses  the  leaf  becomes  more  and 
more  distorted,  and  in  case  the  lnjur>' 
affects  a  large  proportion  of  the  leaves, 
serious  damage  to  the  tree  may  result. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  fungus 
which  causes  this  disease,  needs  not  only 
the  apple,  but  also  the  cedar  or  Juniper  in 
close  vicinity,  in  order  to  live  and  multi- 
ply ;  in  other  words,  the  disease  does  not 
go  from  one  apple  tree  to  another,  but 
from  the  apple  to  the  cedar  or  Juniper, 
and  from  tne  cedar  or  Juniper  back  to  the 
apple.  A  normal  cedar  branch  looks  as 
shown  in  1  of  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. If  you  have  cedars  near  your  apple 
trees,  very  likely  they  show  the  abnormal 
growth  seen  at  2,  and  this  peculiar 
development  of  the  cedar  leaves,  and  the 
formation  of  these  "cedar  apples,"  or 
"  cedar  balls."  are  the  result  of  the  rust 
fungus.  You  will  then  also  find  the 
apple  leaves  blistered  with  the  orange^ 
yellow  rust  spots.  Spraying  the  orchanls 
with  our  ordinary  fungicides  for  scab, 
etc.,  will  assist  in  likewise  preventing  the 
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rust ;  but  the  surer  way  of  accomplishing 
this  object  Is  to  cut  down  the  cedars  and 
Junipers,  thus  destroying  one  link  In  the 
chain  of  the  life  of  the  rust  fungus. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Cherries.— Standard  trees,  after  the 
first  two  or  three  years,  require  no  prun- 
ing, unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  a 
branch  growing  across  another  has 
sagged  so  that  it  rubs  on  another  below ; 
in  such  a  case  the  present  is  a  good  time 
to  remove  one  of  them.  The  cherry  is 
apt  to  bleed,  or  gum  considerably^  so 
that  pruning  of  old  trees  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,  ^^lien  it 
becomes  necessary  to  cut  out  deadwood 
from  old  cherry  trees,  it  is  time  to  buy 
young  trees  to  replace  them.  Young 
trees  should  be  trained  by  disbudding  in 
summer,  rather  than  by  the  knife  in  win- 
ter. 

FraltHot  is  getting  in  some  fine  work 
Just  now  among  plums,  nectarines,  and 
cherries,  with  the  almost  dally  rains,  and 
close,  muggy  atmosphere.  Spraying  for 
it  is  practically  of  no  use  in  this  vicinity. 

Blackberries.—They  are  in  their  glory 
in  this  kind  of  weather,  great  luscious 
berries  in  plenty.  Just  now  I  am  Inte- 
rested in  three  lines  of  Snyder  that  were 
well  matched  last  December.  This  spring 
the  laterals  were  pruned  back  on  No.  1  to 
about  9  inches,  on  No.  2  to  about  20 
inches,  while  on  No.  3  no  pruning  was 
done,  nature  having  a  free  course.  Which 
way  will  pay  bwt  Is  yet  to  be  seen,  but  I 
know  that  No.  1  is  not  the  best. 

Apples.— Clean  up  all  fruits  from  under 
the  trees,  and  make  fertilizer  with  them. 
First  to  destroy  any  worms  yet  in  them, 
and  secondly  for  appearance's  sake.    * 

Plums.— Abundance  and  Ogon  come 
in  good  for  use  Just  now,  Vlth  red  Astra^ 
Chan  apples.  J.  Hollow  ay,  L.  I. 


Chrysaflthemums. 

Feeding.— So  long  as  the  plants  are 
making  a  strong  healthy  growth,  they 
do  not  need  any  stimulant;  but  some  of 
the  earlier  potted  plants  will  now  be 
rootbound  and  will  be  improved  by  a  li- 
quid of  either  cow  or  e^eep  manure.  I 
believe  that  when  plants  will  carry  along 
in  good  condition  till  the  bud  Is  set,  with- 
out feeding,  they  are  better  lor  it,  but 
Just  so  soon  as  you  get  the  bud,  feed  it 
"  for  all  it's  worth,"  and  then  the  flower 
gets  all  the  benefit.  No  hard  and  fast 
rule  can  ever  be  laid  down  as  to  when 
feeding  should  b^n,  but  the  man  who 
watches  his  plants  closely  can  tell  at  once 
when  they  are  not  happy.  When  the  foli- 
age begins  to  get  pale  (if  the  paleness 
does  not  proce^  from  overwatertng)  is  a 
sure  sign  that  the  plants  are  in  need  of  a 
pick-me-up. 

The  Potato  Bug  has  begun  in  this  sec- 
tion to  pay  attention  to  the  Chrysan- 
themum. During  the  past  year  or  ti^ro  I 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  manj 
different  insects  around  and  on  tht 
plants,  but  the  potato  bug  is  a  new  one 
to  me.  I  presume  the  young  wouH 
hatch  out  all  right  and  set  in  to  feed  if 
.the  eggs  were  len:  alone.  If  this  kind  of 
thing  keep  on,  all  the  gardener  of  the  fu- 
ture will  nave  to  do  will  be  to  plant  a 
row  of  chrysanthemums  alotig  one  end  of 
the  garden,  when  the  myriads  of  bun^  and 
Insects  will  settle  right  w^ith  them,  and 
all  wVW  cease  from  troubling  and  the  gar- 
dener be  at  rest.  A  fortune  awaits  the 
introducer  of  a  new  insectrproof,  Belf-dls- 
budding  variety.  It  will  fill  a  long-felt 
want. 

Specimen  Plants  should  not  be 
stopped  again,  as  it  Is  getting  late  in  the 
season  for  such  work.  If  me  pots  are 
now  full  of  roots,  give  a  good  top  dress- 
ing of  cow  manure.  It  is  a  grpat  h^> 
because  plants  so  treated  do  not  dry  onx 
nearly  so  soon  as  others  left  t(»  then^ 
selves.  C.  Totty,  N.  J, 


Slime  Mould  on  Lawns. 


A  correspondent  recently  forwar^«4 
some  blades  of  grrass  with  leaves  of  ^U*rm 
which  he  had  gathered  from  him  li^vni. 
They  were  covered  b v  a  substni»cr  t>r  m 
slaty  black  color,  and  our  corrr^iKmdaU. 
was  somewhat  alarmed  for  tbi^  w34  * 
patches  did  not  add  to  the  beauij  oif 
natural  green. 

The  development  upon  the  grass  Is  il«r 
to  one  of  the  slime  molds  (Phyftamni  rtw- 
erium).  As  a  slimy  substance,  Jt  Iki^rallj 
crawls  up  from  the  ground  u|>on  tlic 
blades  of  grass,  and  then  chfiiiK°i[ijr  It^ 
color  oft  times  from  a  yellowish  onui^etij 
a  brown,  it  produces  its  va«t  ^n^i^  f>f 
spores.  The  fungus  Is  not  paroKlt lo  u  fxm 
tne  grass,  and  only  injures  it  hy  U8ltj^  the 
grass  as  a  place  for  the  production  of  itf^i 
spores. 

It  is  not  nnusaal  to  have  ihv^^  Hlfmy 
moulds  appearing  in  this  way  upon  Hving 
vegetation,  paraeularly  that  whU-h  Is 
close  to  a  rich  earth,  and  duHnic  moiist 
weather  similar  to  that  which  has  ob- 
tained during  the  last  two  wtvkn.  Not 
being  a  parasite,  and  only  coming  ot^ca- 
sionally  when  circumstances  are  ix^culfar. 
there  needs  to  be  no  alarm  nor  ai-doa 
taken  in  the  matter.  One  cannot  fore-tell 
where  this  slime  mould  will  r\M^  frtim  th«^ 
ground,  and  therefore,  there  is  no  giiitlf' 
as  to  where  to  use  any  precautionary' 
measures.  Infact.it  would  h^  dlfllt^jH 
to  use  any  under  the  circumstance^. 

Byron  D.  Hau«tei>. 


Plums  and  the  TarifT.— ^^My  dear 
sir,'^  the  collector  of  duty  will  nay  to  the 
importer  of  plums,  **you  have  in  this  hng 
62  pounds  of  plums.  Section  2^>4  fixf«i 
the  duty  on  plums  at  2  cents  fjer  pound. 
You  owe  me  $1.24."  **My  ver>^  dear 
sir."  the  polite  and  guileless  Importer 
will  answer,  "you  mistake.  I  have  tn 
this  bag  a  bushel  of  plums,  although  It 
happens  that  the  bushel  weighs  63 
pounds,  fieetloa  262  fixes  thedutj  on 
plums  at  25  cents  per  bu^iel.  I  owe  you 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  Here  it  is.  Take 
it,  my  dear  air."    Then  they  will  clinch. 


July  31.  1897. 
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The  Early  Celery. 

Blanching  and  Marketing. 

In  an  article  which  was  published  a  few 
months  ago  In  **  American  Garden- 
ing," my  method  of  growing  celery  by  the 
"new  celery  culture^'  was  detailed,  and 
as  I  have  been  successful  in  marketing  at 
a  good  price  all  the  early  celery  I  am 
able  to  KTow,  it  may  be  that  ray  experi- 
ence will  be  of  use  to  others. 

There  are  some  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come in  handling  celery  during  the  hot 
weather  (July  and  August)  if  it  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  market  in  good  condition, 
but  when   I  have  been  able  to  produce 

food  celery  at  this  time  of  the  year,  I 
ave  found  it  much  more  profitable  than 
that  marketed  in  the  fall  months,  when 
the  market  is  well  supplied  and  prices 
consequently  low. 

BLANCHING. 

For  this  early  celery,  in  my  locality,  I 
have  found  but  little  competition,  and 
have  been  able  to  obtain  good  prices  from 
the  proprietors  of  fashionable  hotels  and 
summer  resorts.  There  Is  also  a  large 
enough  number  of  rich  people  in  the  near. 


out  irrigation,  for  when  the  plants  are 
so  close  together  a  large  growth  cannot 
be  had  without  it,  and  moreover  during 
hot,  dry  weather  blanching  goes  on  too 
slowly,  and  the  stalks  often  become 
stringy,  or  hollow.  When  the  boards  are 
set  up,  run  the  water  in  the  vacant  space 
between  them,  thus  hastening  the  blanch- 
ing and  improving  the  quality  of  the  cel- 
ery^ 

When  the  celery  is  sufficiently  blanched, 
the  boards  are  taken  down  and  removed 
to  other  rows.  The  celery  is  cut  a  little 
under  the  ground  and  trimmed,  leaving 
the  refuse  on  the  ground.  If  the  sun  be 
shining,  the  celery  is  at  once  carried  to  a 
cool  cellar  near  by,  and  if  not  at  once 
packed  for  market,  we  stand  it  up  in  a 
vat  containing  one  or  two  inches  of  cold 
water  in  the  bottom.  This  is  all  the  wa- 
ter that  is  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  celery,  for  as  there  is  no  earth 
used  in  banking  it,  it  needs  no  washing. 

Never  pack  wet  celery  for  shipment,  as 
it  is  liable  to  heat  and  spoil.  If  it  be 
necessary  to  hold  the  celery  a  few  days 
after  it  is  cut  and  trimmed,  it  can  be  kept 
In  good  condition  by  packing  ice  around 
the  vat  in  which  it  is  stored,  and  making 
the  cellar  as  cool  as  possible. 


Fig.  X51.— an  Oklahoma  Homestead.    (See  Pace  535.) 


by  vUlaxes,  so  that  I  have  found  custom- 
ers for  all  I  could  grow. 

In  blanching  celery  during  warm 
weather,  care  must  be  taken  that  no  soil 
comes  in  contact  with  it  to  rust  it :  it 
cannot,  therefore,  be  banked  with  earth. 
I  have  tried  tying  wrapping-paper 
around  the  bunches,  and  other  metnods, 
but  have  found  that  I  could  blanch  the 
celery  at  a  much  less  cost — and  blanch  it 
better,  too^with  boards. 

After  much  experimenting  in  planting 
at  different  distances  apart,  the  plan 
which  I  have  now  adopted  as  giving  the 
best  results,  is  to  plant  double  rows  two 
feet  apart,  1.  e.,  plant  two  rows  10  or  13 
inches  apart,  and  next  leave  a  space  of 
two  feet. 

When  the  plants  are  about  one  foot 
hlffh,  place  the  blanching  boards  on  both 
sides  of  the  double  row,  but  be  sure  to 
keep  them  well  apart,  for  if  the  leaves  get 
wet  between  the  boards,  and  the  sun 
does  not  get  in  to  dry  them  they  will  rot 
and  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  celery, 
besides  stopping  Its  grow  th . 

When  the  celery  grows  a  few  inches 
above  the  boards,  crowd  the  boards 
doner  together,  and  the  blauchiug  will  be 
completed  in  a  few  days. 

The  boards  I  use  are  from  12  to  18 
inches  in  width,  and  with  them  blanch 
celery  that  grows  two  feet  high  or  moi-e. 
1  hold  them  in  place  with  cross  piwes 
notched  to  set  over  the  tops  of  the 
boards. 

1  have  never  been  successful  In  >?row- 
Ingagood  quality  of   early  celerj'  wlth- 


BELUNG. 

As  to  selling,  we  try  to  retail  all  we  can 
from  the  market  wagon  which  goes  out 
with  a  load  every  day.  For  the  waiiron 
we  put  up  the  celery  in  berry  crates, 
removing  the  baskets  and  fillers.  For 
shipment  to  hotels  and  summer  resorts, 
the  celery  is  packed  in  small  baskets  hold- 
ing two  or  three  dozens.  That  which  is 
shipped  to  dealers  is  put  up  in  bankets 
holding  six  dozens. 

When  retailing  celery  from  the  wagon 
during  warm  weather,  a  wet  blanket 
may  be  thrown  over  the  crates,  and  if  a 
part  of  the  load  is  not  sold,  it  can  be 
placed  at  night  in  the  cold  storage  vat 
and  sold  the  next  day. 

The  celery  is  retailed  from  the  wagon  at 
4  cents  and  5  cents  per  bunch,  and  some- 
times for  the  very  early  celery  I  can  get  a 
little  more.  I  usually  find  a  good  reliable 
man  to  drive  the  wagon,  and  pay  him  a 
commission  on  his  sales. 

The  celery  put  up  in  small  baskets  for 
the  hotel  trade  realizes  for  the  earUest, 
from  40  cents  to  50  cents  per  dozen  net, 
and  later  in  the  season,  35  cents. 

For  that  which  is  sold  to  dealers  I  re- 
ceive 80  cents  per  dozen. 

Though  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
larger  returns  from  my  land  and  labor  in 
growing  early  celery  than  1  have  from 
any  other  crop.  It  is  only  after  years  of 
experience  that  success  In  growing  it  has 
come.  Celery  at  this  season  is  a  luxury, 
and  there  are  only  comparatively  few 
people  who  can  afford  to  buy  it,  so  It 
costs  a  good  deal  to  distribute  it.    If  sold 


on  the  general  market,  distribution 
would  cost  so  much  that  the  profits 
would  be  reduced. 

In  a  word,  theconditions  of  success  are: 
a  near-by  market  where  fancy  prices  can 
be  obtained,  suitable  soil  (that  which  Is 
easily  worked  and  retains  moisture), 
large  quantities  of  fertilizers,  and  water 
available  for  irrigation. 

W.  H.  Jenkins,  Delaware  Co.,  X.  Y. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Weeds.— After  the  heavy  rain  we  have 
latelv  experienced  everything  is  growing 
rapidly  now  in  the  garden,  and  as 
nothing  can  or  will  outgrow  weeds  if  al- 
lowed to  g:et  a  start,  they  must  be  kept 
in  check  by  frequent  hoeing,  and  it  is  best 
at  this  time  to  rake  away  the  weeds,  or 
they  quickly  take  hold  and  grow  vigor- 
ously again. 

Egff  Plants  should  now  be  setting 
their  fruit.  To  do  well  they  need  con- 
stant attention.  A  liberal  dressing  of 
unleached  wood  ashes  is  of  great  assistr 
ance  to  egg  plants,  especiallv  if  one  re- 
quire first-class,  well  formed,  and  well 
colored  fruits.  One  pint  distributed  to 
each  hill  and  well  raked  or  hoed  in  will 
answer  the  purpose,  and  will  well  repay 
the  trouble.  Liquid  manure  from  the 
barnyard  drainingrs  applied  not  too 
strongly  after  rain  is  also  of  great  help 
to  backward  plants  or  those  growing  in 
somewhat  poor  soil.  The  salient  points 
in  the  successful  growing  of  egg  plants  are 
good  rich  land  and  good  culture. 

Tomatoes  should  be  carefully'  looked 
after,  particularly  after  so  much  rain. 
All  ripe  fruit  is  to  be  regularly  gathered. 
Do  not  allow  the  vines  to  grow  too 
densely,  as  they  will  now  be  inclined  to 
do ;  this  should  be  done  by  pinching  back 
anunneceeesaiy  laterals.  This  should  be 
done  if  possible  while  the  growth  is  small, 
as  bv  cutting  away  several  large  vigor- 
ous branches  at  one  move,  a  sudden 
check  is  given  to  the  whole  plant,  and 
prevention  is  better  than  cure  in  all  cases, 
keep  main  branches  tied  up  where  the 
plants  are  grown  to  a  trellis.  Tomato 
vines  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  on 
the  ground ;  if  done,  the  fruits  are  liable 
to  be  infested  with  wire  worms,  and  so 
spoilt;  they  are  also  subject  to  fruit 
rot;  keep  the  vines  above  the  ground; 
let  the  air  circulate  freely  among  them. 
Wood  ashes  are  excellent  for  tomatoes. 

Melons.— This  is  not  a  very  good  time 
for  ripening  melons;  they  are  not  so 
sweet  after  so  much  rain.  It  is  always 
an  advantage  to  plant  vegetables,  espe- 
cially melons  and  tomatoes,  on  well- 
drained  land.  The  vines  now  will  be 
covering  their  allotted  space  which  makes 
it  a  difficult  matter  to  cultivate  them,  in 
doing  which  care  should  be  exercised  not 
in  any  way  to  bruise  the  vines,  as  the 
damage  done  in  this  way  now  is  irrepar- 
able. Pull  out  all  prominent  weeds  that 
may  appear  above  the  foliage. 

liima  Beans. — Several  hills  of  our  lima 
pole  beans  are  this  year  attacked  with  a 
small  maggot  or  nematode,  or  possibly 
some  fungus.  I  have  not  yet  determined 
which ;  the  roots  are  infested,  and  the 
plants  attacked  wilt  and  die  down.  The 
trouble  has  made  its  appearance  here  since 
the  hot,  wet  weather  set  in.  I  have  wa- 
tered several  hills  with  lime  water,  as  an 
effort  to  check  the  evil.  Will  any  readers 
who  may  discover  a  sickly  appearance  in 
their  pole  limas,  communicate  with  the 
editor,  and  give  their  experiences,  as  an 
aid  to  further  research  into  the  trouble? 
W.  M.  Edwards,  Conn. 


Preparing  a  C6mpost  Heap. 

Please  inform  me  through  American 
Gardening  how  to  prepare  a  compost 
heap  as  regrards  the  kind  of  manure, 
»  manner  of  handling  and  applying?  I 
am  an  amateur  in  horticulture  and,  al- 
though I  have  read  a  great  deal  about 
compost  heaps,  I  have  never  heard  how 
to  prepare  them.— A.  SUBSCRIBER. 

— Every  once  in  a  while  a  question 
similar  to  this  is  received  and  during 
last  year  the  desired  information  was 
given  some  four  or  five  times.  As  a  de- 
tailed article  of  instructions  appeared 
so  recently  as  December  12  last  we 
refer  our  correspondent  to  that  issue, 
page  792. 
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THE  ea^emeaa  with  which 
^  __  one  will  run  upon  a  new 

NItrosen.  idea  is  one  of  the  greatest 
troubles  that  have  beset  the 
tiller  of  the  BOil  in  all  ageB.  Given  the 
emphatic  demonHtration  of  the  value  of  a 
new  practice,  it  is  sdfe  to  conclude,  that, 
despite  the  thorough  showing  of  Its  effi- 
cacy at  the  hands  of  the  skilled  experi- 
menters, there  will  be  hashed  up  from  all 
over  the  country  an  apparently  weighty 
mass  of  evidence,  going  to  show  that  the 
teachings  of  the  more  advanced  minds,  if 
not  all  w^rong,  at  all  events  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  too  highly  colored  with 
the  desire  of  the  expeiimenter  to  impress 
value  on  to  his  own  work. 

That  such  has  been  the  case  with  many 
of  the  results  of  applied  science  in  our  ex- 
pierlment  stations  does  not  need  argu- 
ment nor  Illustration  to  prove.  Willing  as 
is  the  American  cultivator  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  very  latest  teachings  of  science 
towards  the  easing  of  his  labors,  yet  up 
to  within  a  very  recent  time,  the  cultiva- 


tor ha«  not  been  in  the  position  of  being 
able  to  adapt  to  his  own  locality  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  a  new  discovery, 
and  by  a  skillful  manipulation  of  the  su- 
perstructure, realise  the  full  benefit  from 
following  such  a  course. 

While  not  every  one  even  can  conduct 
an  experiment,  there  are  still  fewer  who 
are  able  to  deduce  from  the  results, 
those  proper  conclusions  that  are  open 
to  one  having  had  the  mind  properly 
trained  to  appreciate  the  relative  value 
of  the  factors  bearing  on  the  result. 
Again,  an  experimenter  must  be  able  to 
recognise  any  accidental  issue  that  may 
have  disturbed  the  proper  course  of 
events. 

The  young  cultivator  of  to-day  can,  if 
he  will,  start  into  his  battle  of  life  with  an 
equipment  of  mental  perfection  and  an- 
alytical power  that  was  not  open  to  his 
forefathers.  The  courses  in  agriculture 
and  horticulture  which  are  provided  for 
his  benefit  by  the  numerous  colleges  and 
educational  institutions  of  the  country 
put  at  his  feet  this  great  advantage,  and 
as  a  consequence,  the  technical  literature 
of  this  country  is  flavored  with  scientific 
reasoning  and  teaching  to  an  extent  that 
causes  no  little  wonder  to  the  European 
reader. 

Yet  all  this  is  but  as  it  should  be.  In 
no  other  country  in  the  world  does  the 
government  devote  such  interest  to  the 
promotion  of  agricultural  interests.  The 
amount  of^money  appropriated  to  this 
end  for  the  fiscal  year  1897-'98,  amounts 
to  $1,890,000. 

There  is  perhaps  a  danger  that  with 
such  a  lai^  sum  of  money  to  be  ex- 
pJBuded,  there  will  be  a  waste,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the  work 
done  by  experiment  stations  is  hardly 
ct^itable  to  such  a  munificeut  monetary 
gift.  What  is  wanted  is  concentration 
and  cooperation  between  the  various  sta- 
tions. It  is  not  to  the  best  advantage  of 
the  public  that  re-hashes  of  previous  pub- 
lications in  other  states  be  made  and 
published  in  bulletin  form,  something 
more  real  is  wanted.  Why  not,  for  In- 
stance, let  all  the  states  investigate  a 
matter  of  general  importance  and  issue  a 
combined  report  available  for  the  whole 
country  \ 

And  this  brings  us  back  again  to  our 
original  line  of  thought.  Take  as  an  ex- 
ample the  use  of  nitrogen  catching  crops 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  land. 
When  crimson  clover  was  first  brought 
prominently  into  notice  some  five  years 
ago,  as  a  consequence  of  the  attention  it 
received  and  of  certain  undoubtedly  good 
results  from  its  use,  many  farmers  "ex- 
perimented" with  it,  and  many  very  con- 
flicting reports  were  given  out.  To-day 
it  is  still  debated  as  to  whether  crimson 
clover  should  or  should  not  be  carried 
over  the  winter  alive.  Let  us  inquire 
into  the  philosophy  of  the  use  of  this 
crop :  It  is  on  account  of  the  storing  of 
nitrogen  in  root  tubercles  that  the  clovers 
are  valuable  as  nitrogen  catchers.  But  it 
is  not  for  what  is  caught  and  stored  that 
we  grow  the  crops ;  we  desire  to  get  the 
nitrogen  into  the  soil,  and  it  Is  not  until 
decay  of  the  plant  sets  in  that  this  end  is 
attained. 

There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  the  great- 
est amount  of  nitrogen  is  caught  by  the 
longest  and  best  growth  of  the  crop,  and 
if  it  can  be  carried  over  to  spring,  and 
then  plowed  in   so    much  the    more  is 


gained ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
gain  if  the  plant  be  grown  for  ever  so 
short  a  period.  It  is  a  catch  crop,  and 
for  the  amount  of  work  it  does  as  a  fler- 
tillzer  late  In  the  season,  to  unequaled  by 
any  other  crop  known. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from 
the  use  of  crimson  clover,  it  must  be  sown 
early  to  allow  it  to  gain  ButBcient 
strength  to  live  over  winter,  yet  not  eo 
early  as  to  give  it  time  to  shoot  hito 
flower  the  same  year.  Here  is  the  crudal 
point,  and  the  period  for  sowing  is  short 
perhaps  only  about  two  weeks  in  anr 
g^ven  spot  varying  from  the  early  part  of 
July,  in  the  extreme  North,  to  later  u 
one  goes  South.  In  the  neighborhood  o{ 
New  York  about  the  first  week  of  Aug:n«. 
is  as  late  ordinarily  as  can  be  relied  upon. 
The  plant  is  really  an  annual  and  wiTi 
make  Its  growth  in  the  same  year  as  It  ii 
sowed  if  it  has  the  chance  to  do  so. 


Disease  of  Sycamores. 

On  page  588  of  this  issue,  we  give  two 
views  of  Sycamore  trees;  the  one  has  bea 
badly  affected  by  the  bUgbt  or  anthrae- 
nose,  while  the  other  on  the  opposite  ade 
of  the  same  street  is  in  full  vigor  and  os- 
affected.  As  we  gave  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  disease  and  its  method  o( 
working  so  lately  as  on  page  506  of  \m» 
for  July  17,  it  win  not  be  necesssTy  to 
enlarge  now.  So  far,  the  only  renwdj 
appears  tp  be  the  cutting  oat  and  bon- 
ing of  all  affected  twigs  and  branches. 


Ho^  Evaporator. 

Some  time  ago  a  reader  Inqnlred  of  «s 
concerning  a  small  fruit  dryer  for  hone 
use.  After  some  search  we  have,  we  be- 
lieve, found  the  partlcalar  one  Inquhtd 
about,  and  parttcolars  may  be  had  06 
application. 

'•The  Water  Garden."  .. 
Owing  to  the  expensive  character  ol 
this  work,  the  publlsherB  have  been  oon- 
pelled  to  set  the  price  at  $1.50.  Thevol- 
ume  is  now  on  the  press,  and  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  publish  it  at  the  datr 
fldven  in  the  adverds^ment  elsewhere. 
Orders  are  coming  in  rapidly,  and  all  who 
wish  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  first  edttlOD 
should  apply  promptly.  The  work,  te- 
trlnslcally,  will  be  of  undoubted  vatae. 
and  the  typographical  appearance  of  ^ 
book  itself  a  magnificent  product  of  the 
printer's  art. 

The  Greatest  Park  In  the  World. 

Writing  of  "The  Greatest  Nation  on 
Earth,"  in  the  July  "Ladies'  Home  Jonr- 
nal,"  WilUAm  George  Jordan  says:  "Uo- 
cleSam  set  apart  a  royaJ  pleasure  ground 
in  Northwestern  Wyoming  and  called  it 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  To  glvean 
idea  of  what  its  slse,  8,312  square  mlies. 
really  means,  let  us  clear  the  fioor  of  the 
park  and  tenderly  place  some  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  worid  there,  close  together 
as  children  do  their  blocks.  First  put  to 
London,  then  Greater  New  York,  Cblciwo, 
Philadelphia,  Paris,  Boston.  Berim, 
St.  Louis,  Hong  Kong,  San  FnuiclBCo. 
and  Washington.  The  floor  of  the  paii 
would  then  be  but  half  covered.  Then 
lift  up  Rhode  Island  carefully,  so  as  not 
to  spill  any  of  Its  people,  set  it  dowD  and 
press  in  the  West  Inaies— and  even  then 
there  are  200  square  miles  left.  No  equal 
area  In  the  world  has  such  a  diversity  of 
natural  phenomena  and  such  magnificent 
scenery.  It  is  a  marvelous  land  oi 
streams  and  waterfalls,  geysers  and  hot 
springs,  mountains,  canons,  lakes  and 
forests  of  primeval  age." 


New  Orleans  Horticultural  Society 
held  its  annual  election  Thursday,  Jw 
15.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Ed.  Baker,  president  (reelected);  Daf 
Newsham,  vice-president;  John  Ebwn, 
treasurer  ( rejected);  Paul  Abde,  fleers 
tary  ( re-elected ) . 


Juiy  31. 1897. 
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Strawberries. 

More  About  Summer  Planting.    700 
BttsheU  to  the  Acre. 

I  wish  to  write  a  few  words  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Hale  In  "  American  Gardening^'  of 
July  24 : 

In  speaking  of  his  thirty  years'  experi- 
ence In  strawberry  growing,  Mr.  Hale 
calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  growing  old,  and  that  we  have 
been  growing  strawberries  for  twenty- 
live  years.  We  have  learned  from  practi- 
cal experience  that  the  summer  planting 
of  potgrown  strawberry  plants  can  be 
made  profitable,  no  matter  what  Mr. 
Hale  says  to  the  contrary. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Hale  take 
the  responsibility  of  advising  one  to  set 
20,000  plants  to  the  acre  for  summer 
planting— we  most  certainly  don't  want 
the  credit  for  this  statement.  What  con- 
nection this  statement  of  Mr.  Hale  (made 
In  his  former  article  on  page  490)  had 
with  our  address  at  the  American  Insti- 
tute we  fail  to  see;  it  is  misleading. 
However,  your  readers  will  now  know 
tSiat  it  is  Mr.  Hale,  and  not  us,  who  goes 
on  record  as  advising  ^20,000  plants  to 
the  acre  for  summer  planting.  We  are 
veiy  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  mis- 
understanding on  this  point. 
.  Mr.  Hale  is  getting  closer  to  facts  in 
his  second  letter  when  he  says  •*  planters 
.  .  .  use  from  6,000  to  8,000  plants 
per  acre,"  and  that  the  cost  of  these 
plants  would  be  *from  $20  to  f25."» 
*u^ls  is  about  the  market  price  for  this 
niimber  of  plants.  However,  in  his  first 
4*ommnnication,  when  speaking  about 
setting  20,000  plants  to  the  acre,  he 
says  *'  plants  for  setting  an  acre  can  be 
bowht  in  the  spring  for  from  fl8  to 
f  257"  and  he  certainly  givefi  the  'impres- 
sion that  20,000  i^lants  can  be  had  for 
this  monev. 

Mr.  Hale,  on  page  525,  is  trying  to 
make  us  use  20,000  plants  for  summer 
planting,  and  then  he  multiplies  this  by 
$13,  making  a  total  of  $260.  There  is  a 
saying  that  there  is  no  one  so  blind  as 
tile  one  who  *' will  not  see,"  and  this 
seems  to  fit  Mr.  Hale's  case  exactly.  Mr. 
Hale  can  advise  the  use  of  100,000  plants 
to  the  acre,  if  he  wants  to,  but  he  must 
not  endeavor  to  get  us  to  answer  for  his 
sfaiB.  We  will  repeat  our  former  state- 
ment. We  advise  7,500  plants  to  the 
•■*ilcre,  and  these,  at  the  pnces  we  named 
per  1,000,  would  cost  less  than  $100. 

Mr.  Hale  very  much  overreaches  himself 
"When  he  doubts  our  ability  to  famish 
enough  pot-grown  plants  a  day  in  the 
season  to  plant  one  or  two  acres  of 
KTonnd.  We  have  constantly  on  hand 
daring  the  summer  months  40,000  pot- 
ffTOwn  plants.  We  ship  every  week  from 
15,000  to  20,000  pot-grown  plants.  I 
do  not  believe  our  customers  will  mind  us 
using  their  names  to  show  what  we  are 
doing  in  this  direction.  A  few  of  the 
large  orders  wv  filled  last  week  were  re- 
ceived from  the  following  people : 

Mr.  H.  McK.  Twombly  per  E.  Burnett, 
Madison,  N.  J.,  1.000  pot-grown  straw- 
heny  plants.  Mr.  John  Dodd,  New  Mil- 
ford,  Conn.,  1.200  pot-grown  strawberry 
plants.  Mr.  J.  C.  Dieterich,  Jr.,  Alle^ 
^any,  Pa..  1,000  pot-grown  strawberry 
plants.  Miss  J.  Grace  Alexander,  Win- 
chester, N.H.,  900  pot-grown  strawberry 
plants.  Mr.  Edward  Rushmore,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  700  pot-grown  strawberry 
plants.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Wilcox,  Taftvlle. 
Conn.,  550  pot-grown  strawberry 
plants.  Mr.  C.  A.  Capen,  Canton  Junc- 
tion, Mass.,  300  pot-grown  strawberry 
plants.  Mr.  T.  M.  Hegnembourg,  Dun- 
kirk, N.  Y..  450  pot-grown  strawberry 
?lant8.  Mr.  J.  M.  Richards,  Cornwall,  N. 
.,  450  pot-grown  strawberry  plantp. 

Here  are  only  nine  customers — we  are 
not  counting  our  orders  to  the  trade,  or 
the  doiens  of  smaller  orders  sent  out  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  Moreover,  this  was 
an  unfavi)rable  week  for  shippinjc,  owing 
txf  the  excessively  wet  weather.  The  week 
previous  we  shipped  considerably  more, 
and  this  week  we  will  ship  double  the 
amount  forwarded  last  week. 

We  have  purposely  gone  into  these  de- 
taOfl,  fearing  that  any  of  your  readers 
may  infer  from  Mr.  Hale-s  supposition 
that  we  are  not  able  to  furnish  at  any 
time  during  the  season,  all  the  pot-growh 
plants  they  wish  to  purchase.    An  order 


for  a  few  thousand  of  these  plants  will 
not  "swamp''  us,  as  Mr.  Hale  thinks. 
Besides,  we  are  advertising  in  your  pa- 
per, and  we  don't  want  people  to  think 
that  we  are  unable  to  furnish  them  with 
the  plants  they  want.  This,  as  you  see, 
is  another  good  reason  for  giving  the 
facts  as  stated  above. 

In  regard  to  the  yield  of  strawberries 
per  acre,  as  Mr.  Hale  and  every  well-in- 
formed fruit-grower  knows,  circum- 
stances have  much  to  do  with  it.  Where 
the  conditions  are  all  favorable  one  can 
grow  a  great  many  bushels  of  strawb<*r- 
ries  to  the  acre.  More  bushels  in  fact, 
that  he  could  get  many  to  believe  he 
grew,  unless  they  saw  them. 

Mr.  Hale  asks  me  If  I  ever  grew  straw- 
berries at  the  rate  of  585  bushels  to  the 
acre.  I  answer  him:  '*  Yes.  I  have  often 
done  it  and  have  often  seen  it  done.  One 
of  my  neighbors  fruits  them  every  year 
at  the  rate  of  700  bushels  to  the  acre. 
He  fruited  them  at  this  rate  the  past  sea- 
son. I  don't  want  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that  this  result  can  be  alwa^^s  ac- 
compQshed.  In  fact,  it  is  rarely  that  such 
good  results  are  realized.  However,  they 
are  possible,  large  as  th^  may  seem  to  the 
inexperienced  person.  I  would  feel  quite 
safe  in  guaranteeing  to  grow  400  bushels 
of  strawberries  to  the  acre  for  the  first, 
second,  and  third  years  after  being 
planted. 

Mr.  Hale  or  any  other  practical  fruit- 
grower can  do  fully  as  well  as  this,  per- 
haps better.  The  possibilities  of  the 
strawberry  ui^der  favorable  conditions, 
are  away  beyond  the  expectailif>n  of  the 
average  horticulturist.      T.  J.  Dwybb. 


lo  a  Louisiana  Oarden. 

Phlox.— In  the  hardy  borders  now,  the 
perennial  Phloxes  make  a  fine  show,  in 
white  and  so  many  shades  of  red  and 
pnrple.  They  need  plenty  of  water  now, 
and  the  whole  plant  should  be  showered 
with  water  every  evening,  as  -the  big 
loose  heads  of  bloom  get  unsightly  from 
dust.  These  plants  grow  well  in  shade 
and  against  fences  and  walls  where  many 
other  plants  would  not  bloom.  With  us 
the  season  of  bloom  is  long— from  June 
till  frost  in  November.  I  find  it  best  to 
get  plants  from  the  florist,  as  seed  does 
not  come  up   well   for  me.     After  the 

Slants  are  started  they  are  little  trouble. 
:eep  the  weeds  out;  if  they  get  too  thick 
diff  out  some  in  the  winter.  I  throw  rich 
soil  over  and  among  mine  and  notice  by 
doing  so  I  have  early  and  large  flowers 
a  nd  plenty  of  them .  Late  of  evenings  the 
flowers  of  the  Phlox  are  quite  fragrant. 

Golden  lieaved  Salvia.— When  it  first 
came  from  the  florist  it  was  golden- 
leaved,  but  when  I'  set  it  in  the  garden  I 
cut  off  all  the  top  and  made  plants,  and 
every  one  grew;  result,  I'  have  plenty  of 
green-leaved  Salvia;  one  could  not  tell 
which  of  the  plants  were  golden-leaved, 
all  are  alike,  and  all  are  just  like  the  old 
Salvia  that  is  now  making  such  bright 
patches  in  the  garden.  There  are  plants 
of  it  over  three  feet  across  and  four  feet 
high. 

Salvia  Patens  I  have  poor  success 
with,  seed  never  comes  up,  so  I  beg  the 
plantfi  from  my  florist.  But  there  Is  an- 
other lovely  pale  blue  Salvia  here  just 
coming  into  bloom.  It  is  hardy,  and  has 
long  terminal  spikes  of  bloom  and  pale 
green  foliage. 

Cannas  Italia  and  Anstria.— Hot 
July  weather,  but  the  Cannas  are  ablaze 
with  color.  In  the  garden  now  are  about 
forty  varieties,  from  a  foot  and  a  half 
hiffh,  to  six  feet.  Italia  and  Austria  set 
this  spring  are  five  feet  high  in  damp  soil, 
and  have  been  in  bloom  two  months. 
Some  of  the  blooms  have  measured  eight 
inches  across.  Much  has  been  written  of 
the  frail  flowers,  but  I  find  them  as  last- 
ing as  those  of  many  other  Cannas.  It 
may  be  because  mine  fire  at  the  east  of 
the  house  in  an  angle  at  the  end  of  the 
gallery,  and  only  get  the  sun  till  ten  of 
mornings;  they  are  near  the  water,  too, 
and  many  a  bucketful  is  thrown  on  them 
every  evening.  As  soon  as  a  stalk  has 
finished  blooming,  I  cut  It  off  near  the 
ground.  Plants  have  thrown  up  already 
several  bloom  stalks  and  plenty  more  are 
showing. 

Margaret  E.  Campbell,  Louisiana. 


FRUITS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

J0mN05  PROIH  OOSBRVATION. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  season  when  we 
cut  back  the  newly-set  peach  trees  we  left 
one  or  two  more  of  the  most  prominent 
buds  on  the  side  from  which  the  prevail- 
ing winds  came  than  on  any  other  side  of 
the  tree.  This  is  quite  Important,  espec- 
ially where  the  young  orchard  is  in  a  lo- 
cation where  the  winds  have  full  sweep. 

Small  fruits  like  strawberries  and  rasp- 
benles  should  be  picked  as  soon  as  ripe 
(not  *'dead  ripe"),  as  then  they  present  a 
much  more  attractive  appearance  in  the 
boxes,  are  more  firm,  and  will  keep  much 
longer. 

\Te  make  It  a  point  after  having  fin- 
ished work  with  any  kind  of  a  hoe, 
shovel,  cultivator,  or  any  other  garden 
tool»  to  at  once  put  it  under  shelter  thus 
keeping  it  in  good  repair  two  to  three 
times  as  long  as  if  left  exposed  to  the 
weather. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  raspberry  pick- 
ing season  the  extremely  hot  and  dry 
weather  was  a  great  setback  to  the 
earlier  ripening  berries,  but  about  the 
14th  heavy  rains  came,  and  now,  July 
18,  we  are  having  the  finest  well  plumped 
up  raspberries  we  ever  grew. 

How  the  grand  old  red  Cuthbert  rasj)- 
berry  is  standing  by  us  this  season !  It  is 
bringing  us  two  cents  per  quart  more 
than  any  of  the  fancy  varieties,  and  such 
a  lively  demand  for  it !  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  the  Cuthbert  will  be  grown  by 
.  the  most  progressive  fruitrgrowers  for 
many  years  to  come,  but  right  here  let 
me  say  th^t  it  does  not  like  neglect  and 
will  pay  in  more  and  finer  berries  the  next 
year  for  every  time  the  cultivator  and 
hoe  is  used  around  it. 

Vegetable  gardeners  complain  much 
this-season  that  they  never  saw  the  pota- 
to bugs  so  thick. 

I  fear  I  made  a  mistake  in  recommend- 
ing the  Improved  Wilson  for  a  shipping 
berry. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  leaving  ripe  fruit 
to  dry  up  on  the  raspberry  bushes  injures 
tneplants^  If  there  was  a  glut  in  the 
market,  rather  than  leave  them  on  the 
vines,  I  would  take  the  clippers  and  at 
once  cut  out  the  fruiting  canes  and  give 
the  new  growth  the  advantage. 

Where  we  scattered  straw  over  the 
mo  wed-down  strawberry  plants  in  the 
old  patch  and  burned  it  over,  the  plants 
are  coming  np  fresh  and  green. 

On  a  part  of  the  patch  of  Lucretia  dew- 
berry hills  we  will  drive  a  stake  close  by 
each  hill  and  tie  the  vines  to  it  to  get 
them  up  away  from  the  cultivator,  as 
they  are  making  such  a  lively  growth 
that  they  are  spreading  all  over  the 
ground. 

Yes,  the  old  strawberry  beds  are  a 
great  place  for  the  propagation  of  insects 
and  of  fungous  disease,  but  a  good  burn- 
ing over  cleans  out  alL 

Did  some  of  your  riispbeny  bushes  get 
weighted  down  with  fruit,  so  that  some 
of  it  was  in  the  sand  ?  A  little  straw 
along  the  row  at  fruiting  time  would 
have  prevented  it,  or  the  bushes  tied  to  a 
strong  stake  or  trained  with  wire  along 
the  rows.  The  Schaffer  seems  much  in- 
clined to  do  this. 

What  are  we  to  do  with  prices  so  low 
for  some  small  fruits?  My  answer  is 
this:  Hia:h  prices  or  low  prices,  go  ahead 
and  raise  finer  fruit  than  ever  before,  but 
not  more  than  can  be  handled  to  advan- 
tage. If  you  have  some  varieties  that 
are  inferior  to  those  of  your  neighbors, 
discard  them  as  soon  as  you  can  get  into 
bearing  others  that  are  considered  the 
best.  In  the  meanwhile,  take  the  best  of 
care  of  the  kinds  you  have;  prune  them 
closely  next  sprins:,  so  that  the  berries 
win  be  larger  In  size.  None  but  the  best 
kinds  pay. 

As  we  wished  to  ffrow  a  lanre  amount 
of  plants  from  our  Gregg  raspberries,  we 
cut  the  fruiting  canes  ver>'  close,  and  left 
only  from  one  to  two  canes  in  a  hill.  The 
berries  are  extra  fine  in  every  way,  but, 
of  course,  there  are  not  as  many  quarts 
to  the  hill  as  if  three  to  four  fruiting 
canes  had  been  left.  The  result  is  a 
heavy  and  strong  growth  of  new  wood. 

Red    raspberries  keep    much    better   if 
canned  the  same  day  as  they  are  picked. 
Charles  Nash. 
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SBIDBRS'  lOTBS  UD  COUBITS. 


ThU  space  ii  derotod  to  ihort  notes  of  expert- 
SDce  and  obserratlon,  but  not  neceesartly  reflM:t- 
Inir  oar  own  opinions.  Ton,  reader  are  trying 
new  Tartetles,  new  implements,  new  methods.  Let 
ns  have  yoor  Terdlct-'Sbort,  potniedlF^  Possibly 
yon  may  wish  to  comment  on  statemenu  found  in 
this  or  prerioos  issnes  or  to  offer  snggestlons :  let  as 
hear  what  yoa  have  to  9ajr.  In  the  maltitape  of 
ooonsel  there  is  widdom  ana  safety.    Write  an  often. 


Pranns  Ptssardi  Droppini^  Tieaves. 

— For  the  past  two  or  three  years,  my 
Prunus  plsHardi,  almost  as  soon  as  the 
new  leaves  are  fully  developed,  has  re«ru- 
larly  dropped  almost  all  of  them ;  and 
after  remaining?  almost  bare  for  a  week 
or  so,  has  put  forth  a  new  crop,  which 
develop  perfectly  and  remain  on  till  frdst. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  detect  any  in- 
sect or  fungous  enemy,  although  I  have 
sprayed  the  tree  in  winter  with  strong 
copper  sulphate,  and  later  with  mild 
Bordeaux,  since  the  first  season  when 
the  tree  behaved  In  this  manner.  Natur- 
ally it  makes  but  little  growth,  though 
carefully  cut  back  in  winter.  This  year, 
as  the  leaves  were  falling,  I  found  for  the 
first  time  a  numerous  crop  of  aphides  on 
the  branches ;  but  attribute  their  presence 
to  the  enfeebled  condition  of  the  tree 
rather  than  suppose  them  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  Can  some  one  diagnose 
the  difficulty,  and  suggest  a  remedy?— 
H.  B.  C. 

Campanalas  and  Delphlniams  In 
lia..— I  read  with  Interest  the  "Notes 
from  the  Herbaceous  Garden,"  on  page 
502,  issue  of  July  17.  The  canterbury 
bells  come  un  here  from  seed  sown  in  the 
fall,  grow  till  late  the  next  spring,  often 
throwing  up  plenty  of  tall  bloom  stalks, 
and  Just  oeiore  the  color  of  flowers  shows 
the  plants  seem  to  soften  nearthe  ground 
and  tn  a  little  while  they  are  dead.  One 
year  I  had  three  to  bloom  from  over  100 
plants,  one  was  white,  one  pink,  and  the 
other  a  lovely  blue.  The  plant  of  the  lat- 
ter was  fully  as  large  around  as  a  flour 
barrel  and  almost  as  high,  and  one  mass 
of  lovely  blue  flowers  all  of  April  and 
May ;  many  of  the  stems  were  wide,  flat, 
and  ridgy.  (A  case  of  fasciation.— Rd.) 
It  wa«  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  I 
ever  saw.  That  was  years  ago,  and 
nearly  every  year  since  I  have  planted 
seed  in  the  fall  only  to  meet  with  disap- 
pointment. 

As  to  Delphiniums,the  trouble  here  is  to 
get  the  plants  to  grow  till  blooming 
time;  I  have  four  plants  now  in  bloom; 
they  are  three  feet  high,  the  flowers  in 
long  loose  terminal  clusters,  and  of  a 
most  lovely  shade  of  blue— I  call  it  Salvia 

Satens  blue.  The  foliage  is  woolly  and 
eeply  cleft,  the  plants  branching  with 
scattering  foliage  on  the  branches.  My 
seed  was  planted  in  Februai^,  and  on 
the  north  side  of  the  house.  The  plants 
have  been  in  bloom  since  the  early  days 
of  June;  still  they  are  perennials,  for  I 
have  had  plants  and  seed  from  florists  sev- 
eral times  before.  Plants  from  florists 
generally  grew  and  gave  a  few  flowers, 
then  turned  black  at  the  ground  and 
died ;  plants  from  seed  planted  in  the  fall 
made  good  growth  tin  May,  when  rains 
set  in  and  they  would  die,  no  matter 
what  kind  of  soil  or  situation.— Ma h- 
GARKT  E.  Campbell. 

Bnrning  and  Other  Matters.— In 
reply  to  Mr.  Snyder's  letter  appearing  in 
your  issue  of  July  17,  I  would  state  that 
as  a  rule,  neither  man,  beast,  nor  vege- 
table can  thrive  or  be  healthy  In  a  tem- 
perature varying  from  40'*  to  HO";  Mr. 
Snyder  and  his  plants*  must  be  excep- 
tions. He  says  that  blistered  glass  will 
injure  some  tender  foliaged  plants.  Does 
he  mean  to  say  that  Latania  borbouica, 
Dracienas,  AspidistraH,  etc.,  are  tender 
foliage  plants  ?  In  this  section  any  plants 
whatsoever  will  be  bumeil  by  blistered 
glass.  Mr.  Snyder  never  syringes  roses 
overhead,  and  in  spite  of  the  violation  of 
this  common  rule,  never  suffered  from  red 
spider;  I  have  never  had  potatoes  burned 
after  a  slight  shower.  If  .Mr.  Snyder  will 
look  over  my  first  eonimunicatlon  discus- 
sing ''watering  during  sunshine,"  he  will 
find  that  I  recommende<l  watering  thor- 
oughly or  not  at  all.  Mr.  Snyder  states 
that  he  gained  all  his  knowlwlge  by  ex- 
periments, and  kindly  volunteers  to 
teach  m^  a  few  points  if  I  will  visit  or 


correspond  with  him.  I  am  very  glad  to 
profit  by  Mr.  Snyder's  knowledge  and  ex- 
periments, as  he  a,ssures  me  he  has  *♦  no 
old-fashioned  ideas  to  combat  nor  preju- 
dices to  overcome.''  I,  for  instance,  was 
compelled  to  serve  a  four  years'  appren- 
ticeship, wherein,  of  course,  he  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  me.  But  it  seems  his  ex- 
periment In  forcing  strawl>errie8  was  not 
altogether  a  success,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion we  gardeners  of  the  old  school  might 
be  able  to  give  him  some  points.  Like- 
wise his  experiment  in  securing  lateness 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Anybody  having 
forced  strawberries  knows  that  forced 
plants,  planted  in  open  ground  in  the 
spring,  will  give  a  second  crop  if  the  forc- 
ing was  a  failure.  As  to  transplanting 
popples  in  the  greenhouse,  no  Northern 
gardener  would  attempt  it,  as  we  have 
something  better  and  more  useful.  Mr. 
Snyder  thinks  it  a  miracle  to  have  CaUas 
from  Christmas  until  now.  We  could 
have  them  also,  but  we  think  it  is  more 
beneficial  for  the  plants  to  have  a  rest 
when  we  have  any  quantity  of  other  cut 
flowers  outside.  Mr.  Snyder's  method  is 
to  reduce  cost  to  a  minimum.  By  this,  I 
assume,  his  object  is  to  save  fuel,  and  I 
think  this  is  where  he  makes  a  mistake. 
By  trying  to  save  a  half-ton  of  coal  the 
plants  receive  a  check  in  damp,  cool 
weather,  from  which  they  suffer  for 
months  afterwards.- N.  Butterbach. 

Clematis  Dying  Off.— With  reference 
to  what  was  published  In  your  two  last 
issues  we  have  to  report  similar  experi- 
ences in  our  business.  We  do  not  believe 
the  trouble  to  be  due  to  a  disease,  how- 
ever ;  our  theory  being  that  it  is  due  en- 
tirely to  the  care  of  pTants  previous  to 
planting.  This  diflftcnlty  is  particularlv 
noticeable  in   imported   plants.       Such 

elants  come  to  this  country  in  large 
nnches,  with  bnt  little  material  among 
the  roots,  and  we  hold  that  In  this  way 
the  tissue  of  the  roots  is  damaged,  and 
though  the  damage,  is  not  apparent  to 
the  eye,  yet  is  of  such  extent  as  to  prevent 
the  new  rootlets  from  starting.  All  must 
agree  that  healthy  growth  of  the  tops, 
depends  upon  active  new  growth  of 
roots.  Now.  when  such  damaged  stock 
be  planted,  tne  temperature  and  damp- 
ness induces  growth,  and  the  top  starts. 
This  is  maintained  by  the  energy  stored 
within  the  old  roots,  just  as  a  Colchlcum 
grows  on  the  shelf  in  a  dry  oflSce.  But 
as  soon  as  this  energy  )b  exhausted  the 
top  dies,  simply  because  there  are  no  new 
rootlets  to  maJotain  it.  Any  person  so 
disappointed  can  verify  this  by  taking  up 
the  plant  and  looking  (in  vain)  for  the 
new  rootlets.  The  remedy  is :  Look  shy 
upon  imported  stock,  or  teach  the  im- 
porter a  lesson  in  packing,  and  at  the 
same  time  see  that  the  fault  is  not  with 
yourself  after  stock  is  received.  It  would 
aid  partially  damaged  roots  by  cutting 
off  severelv,  thereby  giving  new  surfcu^ 
from  which  new  roottets  can  start.  Are 
we  mistaken?— L.  Templin  &  Sons, 
Calla,  O. 

I  see  in  your  two  last  numbers  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  Clematis  dying.  Now  I 
have  had  the  same  experience  as  have  Mr. 
H.  J.  Bothe  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Siebrecht,  and 
it  may  be  that  if  thev  will  examine  their 
vines  when  they  are  dying  they  will  find 
they  are  stung  by  some  Insect  and  that 
there  is  a  worm  in  the  pith,  causing  the 
dying.  It  will  be  found  above  ground, 
and  not  generally  over  two  feet  from  the 
ground.  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about,  for  1  have  taken  some  out  this 
summer.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Sie- 
brecht's  proposed  planting  in  fall  will 
make  any  difference..— Frank  Knai'f. 

Stra-fvberrr   Colonel   Cheeney. — For 

the  information  of  M.  J.  B.,  Mich., 
would  state  that  I  got  Colonel  Cheeney' 
strawberry  plants  at  Plymouth,  Mass., 
from  a  private  grower.  I  do  not  know 
If  they  are  for  sale,  nor  If  they  are  ever 
called  Kentucky.— R.  C.  P. 


Odds  and  Ends. 

A  neighbor  figured  on  raising  quite 
early  melons  by  planting  in  raised 
hills.  Soil  was  drawn  up  in  hills  four 
to  six  inches  high  and  twelve  to  four- 
teen inches  in  diameter.  In  the  top  of  ' 
this  hill  he  planted  the  seed,  only  to 
be  sadly  disappointed  in  finding  the 
hills  dried  out  and  only  about  25  per 
cent,  of  the  seeds  germinated.  He  wai 
about  to  blame  the  seedsman,  but  his 
neighbor,  to  whom  he  gave  a  handful 
of  the  seeds,  said  the  seed  was  all  right 
and  grew  nicely;  hence  we  see  this  time 
the  planter  was  at  fault,  not  the  seeds- 
man. 

Try  to  keep  plenty  of  fresh  drinking 
water  standing  around  in  the  shade  for 
the  poultry.  Three  times  each  day  is 
none  too  often  to  change  it. 
'  The  longer  we  ^row  fruit  the  more 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  so 
much  the  amount  of  ground  which  Is 
planted  out  as  it  is  the  care  which  Is 
given  from  the  start  to  the  finish. 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrii  thit 
Contain  /lercury, 

as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of 
smell  and  completely  derange  the  wholi 
system  when  eotering  it  through  themn- 
oous  surfaces.  Such  articles  should  nerv 
be  used  except  on  prescriptions  from  xepr 
table  physicians,  as  the  damage  they  will 
do  is  ten  fold  to  the  good  you  can  pcMMbly 
derive  from  them.  Hairs  Catarrh  Ciin. 
manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Ca,  Tol- 
edo, O.  contains  no  mercury,  and  is  taken 
internally,  acting  dircctlv  upon  theUood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  Ib 
buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be  sure  jw 
get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally  and 
is  made  In  Toledo.  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheonj 
A  Co.  Testimonials  free. 
^^Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 
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C.  D.  ZlBiBierMas,  Baf  Cslo.  N.  T.  Horttotllirirt 
LsndacBpeOardeiiAr.  Plans  sad  MUmstesfUnUM 


TAND    DEVKLOFICKNT. 
^  ■nperlntendenee.  plsAts.  _ 
sswsated.  fiCNl  ortgliiAl  du~ 
pstin.  Ho.,  ready  for  I 
ons  soUoitad  from  those 
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Talue  of  land  or  resldenoe  developed  wttb  wsrtkil 
eoonomiL  Jos.  Forsjtli  Johnson,  P.  O.  Boe  Uii 
wSw  York  City 

FOR  SALE. 

Adrertlaemeiits  not  to  exeeed  elshty  words  wO 
be  inserted  nnder  this  bead  ins  at  two  ccxn  pis 
woKD  »ach  Insertion,  psyable  in  advance.  ^     ^_ 

The  address  wtn  be  cbamed  as  part  of  the  sd^, 
and  each  initial,  or  a  number,  ooonts  ss  one  wwn. 
No  cnu  or  display  type  allowed. 

O  ULSEBOSCB  BROS.,  bolba  and  plants*  ftglf 

'^     WtMd,  N.  J. 


We  Bolleit  from  our  readers  notes  of  exporl- 
once  and  oboerTation.  While  our  spaoo  is 
limited  we  will  always  manage  to  make  room 
for  any  communication  that  contains  germs  oi 
real,  practical  Talne  to  fellow-subscribers. 

ISTery  good  gardener  wants  the  best 
books.  Oar  new  ontaloaue  of  seleeted 
books  Is  the  best  galde  oat.  Sent  for  8c. 
stamp. 


r  QWEST  PHICES  on  earth.    Trees  and 

-^    Neil  the  Nnrseryman.  La  Porte,  Ind. 

TRANSPLANTED  CELERY  PLANTS.  sU  (fat 
■^  leading  kinds.  John  A.  Smothers  *  Sod,  P.  0. 
Box  lOi,  Berwick,  Pa. 

n>LA8S  <kt  wholesale,  rock  bottom  prtcea.  AM 
^^  paint  for  greenhouses.  The  Reed  G  lass  A  Pilst 
Co..  456  W.  Broadway.  New  York 

POYPTIAN  ONION  sets,  for  Immediate  deUferr 
-^  If  wanted,  $1.00  per  bns .  F.  O.  B.  Stteator.U 
Balle  Co.,  III.    Address  R.  D.  KHne . 

pELERY  PLANTS,  strong  and  stocky,  11.00  per 
^  lOUO,  19  00  per  10,000:  sstlsfacUon  sad  itfe 
arrival  guaranteed;  special  low  express  rates.  Tn 
most  practical  and  complete  book  on  celery  cnltare, 
75c.    Peter  J.  Sohuur,  Kalamasoo,  Mich.  _ 

pELERY  PLANTS.  Transplanted  only.  FM- 
^  class,  leading  kinds.  Greatly  superior  to  sm- 
bed  plants.  Carefully  packed;  good  for  twojwwi 
transit.  40c.  per  100,  lioo  per  lOOa  R.  M.  Wellit. 
Towands,  Pa.  ^^^ 

Situations  Wanted. 

AdvertlsemenU  will  be  Inserted  under  this  bflsd- 
tng  at  ON  E  CENT  PEK  WOKD  each  InaeTtton,  tn^ 
In  mdyance.  The  address  to  be  counted  ss  ptftO" 
the  advertisement.  No  advertisement  inserted  nr 
less  than  fifteen  cents  per  Insertion: 

WANTED,  steady  position  on  gentleman's  pliee; 
^^  by  an  Industrious,  honest  and  sober  G^™£ 
married,  one  child;  thoroughly  undersunw  »{ 
care  of  horses,  carriages,  garden,  cows,  ete^  "■ 
of  refereoces.  A.  Sorgenfrei,  Box  800,  Ttrrytovn 
N.Y. 
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ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


POPULAR    N0TB8    FOR    THB  8UCCBS8PUL 
AnATBUR. 

As  the  Novelties  Grow. 

Solan  am  Wendlandl  gives  no  Hi^n 
SM  yet  that  It  is  to  be  of  any  value.  Pro- 
cured in  March,  it  has  stood  absolutely 
Htlll  ever  since,  although  the  plant  seems 
to  be  in  good  condition.  The  pale  green 
delicate  foliaKe  of  the  Lotus.  Coral  Gem, 
1h  both  pretty  and  peculiar,  but  the  plant 
doe«  not  yet  seem  strong  as  to  growth, 
^raa  sanguinea  is  slow  of  growth  and 
un pleasing.  Vulcan  Begonia  is  not 
Htanding  full  sun  heat  as  well  as  we  had 
been  led  to  believe,  but  in  color  and  pro- 
fusion of  bloom  it  is  unsurpassable.  As- 
paragus Sprengeri  has  been  named  by 
fN>nie  the  most  beautiful  plant  of  its 
kind;  while  the  general  verdict  will, 
probably,  not  bear  out  this  rating,  there 
Heems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  prove 
a  very  strong  addition  to  the  list  of 
plants  for  the  window  garden. 
Among  the  B<»ces. 

In  a  lot  of  some  25  Roses,  procured 
during  the  spring  Just  past,  nearly  all 
novelties,  and  from  several  different 
dealers,  only  two  have  died.  These  are 
Mosella  and  Mrs.  J.  Sharman  Crawford, 
the  latter  badly  mildewed  when  received. 
As  to  bloom,  Madame  Abel  Chatenay  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  very  fine. 
Mile.  Germaine  Trochon  is  not  so  large, 
oorof  so  good  form.  Neither  is  It  so 
good  a  grower,  with  us,  but  in  color  and 
texture  It  is  fine,  and  the  tea  fragrance  is 
very  pronounced.  The  color  is  a  beauti- 
ful salmon  cream .  Madam  Pemet  Ducher 
Is  very  delicate  in  creamy  yellow,  though 
not  so  doable  as  one  could  wish.  Neither' 
of  the  last  two  is  very  large. 

Orowfag  Yarrow. 

•*  What  is  that  fine,  delicate,  droop- 
ing plant  In  the  pot  yonder?"  one  asked 
the  other  day.  **  With  all  your  Ferns  and 
Palms  and  Butterfly  Lilies  and  so  on,  it  is 
quite  the  prettiest  thing  you  have."  The 
plant  was  Yarrow,  transferred  to  the  pot 
from  a  waste  field  some  two  months 
ago.  The  foliage  is  of  an  odd  and  some- 
what rare  shade  of  green,  and  the  plant 
Is  exceptloual  In  the  delicate  fineness  of 
Its  laclnlations.  The  outer  foliage 
drooos  gracefully  over  the  pot,  making 
the  plant  Excellent  for  bracket  use,  and 
the  delicate  young  growths  are  comings 
on  very  nicely.  It  is  fully  worthy  a  place 
In  the  most  aristocratic  collection,  to 
grace  the  summer  window. 

Ivy  leaved  Oeranlnms. 

One  of  the  newer  of  these  rejoices  in 
the  name  of  La  France,  which  gives  it  an 
Immediate  entry  into  the  al^tions  of 
all.  The  La  France  color  is  taking 
wherever  found.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
value  of  these  plants  is  for  winrlow-box 
and  vase  use.  The  colors  are  bright,  the 
foliage  unsurpassed  in  many  ways,  the 
habit  excellent,  and  the  capacity  for 
clothing  the  receptacles  with  greenery 
very  good. 

Repotting  Planti. 

It  often  happens  that  certain  plants 
stand  still  with  no  apparent  reason  there- 
for. There  may  not  be  that  "  going  off" 
of  foliage  which  Indicates  the  resting  pe- 
riod at  hand,  and  the  cultivator  Is  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  to  manage  the  case. 
The  trouble  sometimes  lies  in  the  con- 
stant packing  of  the  soil  caused  by  sur- 
face watering.  Cultivation  may  remedy 
it,  but  repotting  is  usually  better.  In  a 
case  like  this,  a  larger  pot  will  not  be 
needed,  and  indeed,  as  the  free  soil 
crumbles  away  from  the  roots,  it  may  be 
found  that  a  smaller  size  will  suit  them 
better. 

Ceclle  Bninner't  Proper  Place. 

Among  all  the  varieties  of  polyan- 
tha  Roses  known  to  us,  there  is  not  an- 
other that  seems  to  merit  equal  praise 
with  Mile.  C-ecile  Brunner.  (Clotilde  Sou- 
pert,  being  a  hybrid,  Is  not  considered  in 
this  comparison.)  Brunner  is  a  strong 
grower,  for  a  polyantha;  its  color  and 
shading  are  beautiful ;  Its  form  entirely 
distinct  and  very  plea^ng.  In  form  and 
siie  it  reminds  one  very  much  of  some  of 


the  most  double  of  double  Balsams.  It 
does  not  seem  well  known  among  ama- 
teurs for  a  Kose  that  has  been  before  the 
public  so  long.  Probably  this  is  because 
dealers  have  neglected  to  praise  it  ac- 
cording to  its  real  merits,  is  there  any- 
where another  equally  beautiful  Rose 
which  blooms  in  such  immense  clusters 
and  so  persistently  throughout  the  sea- 
son? 

The  AmerlomB  Working  Hen. 

While  the  workingman  is  complain- 
ing that  he  does  not  get  his  Just  deserts, 
the  American  working  hen,  who  never 
gets  hers  keeps  persistently  on  at  her 
task.  Her  earnings  for  a  single  year,  ac- 
cording to  an  estimate  based  on  the 
latest  census  returns,  have  been  more 
than  enough  to  pay  for  the  education  of 
all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  all  the  14,- 
000,00a  families  In  the  country  for  the 
same  year.  Enough,  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  little  trifle  of  12,000,000  over.  Our 
poultry  product  for  a  year,  statistics  say, 
even  though  they  are  but  the  aggregate 
of  littles— of  littles  hardly  worth  the  at- 
tention of  any  man— are  four  times  our 
output  of  silver  (over  which  we  quarreled 
so  viciously  last  fall)  and  more  than  the 
value,  either  of  our  pigs,  our  com,  our 
potatoes,  our  cotton,  our  oats,  or  our 
wheat.  Verily,  our  hens  are  millionaires, 
or  at  lea«twe  a  millionaire  nation,  by 
their  efforts. 

Bggt.    <«  In  Spite." 

'*  One  of  the  editors"  tells  of  calling 
upon  several  poultry  keepers  and  finding 
that  in  most  of  the  houses,  the  roosting 
platforms  had  not  been  cleaned  for 
weeks.  "  The  hens,"  he  said,  "  were  pro- 
ducing some  Migs,  in  spite  of  their  sur- 
roundings. ' '   Many  people  have  supposed 


that  we  are  past  the  days  when  most 
poultry  keepers  treated  their  fowls  with 
such  amazing  disregard  of  the  value  of 
the  dollar.  When  hens  are  so  kept  that 
they  are  obliged  to  lay  *'in  spite"  of  their 
surroundings,  or  out  of  spite  to  their  un- 
grateful owners,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
products  of  spite  will  not  go  much  far- 
ther than  to  equal  the  cost  of  their  food. 

Prevention  Rather  Than  Cuie 

The  proverbial  pound  of  cure  re- 
quired, in  the  poultry  yard  at  least.  Is  al- 
ways expensive,  and  often  virtually 
thrown  away.  People  do  not  realise 
that  the  number  of  individuals  housed 
together,  and  the  fact  that  they  gather 
their  food  from  the  same  ground  where 
they  deposit  their  excrement,  multiply 
the  fowls'  chances  of  contagious  attack. 
This  is  one  6i  the  reasons  why  preven- 
tion among  poultry  is  so  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  cure.  We  may  put  our  poultry  in 
crowded  quarters,  and  get.  as  a  result 
feather-pulling  and  moping  from  no  exer- 
cise ;  also  we  may  get  about  the  same  re- 
sut,  in  lasy.  vicious,  and  sickly  flocks.  If 
we  omit  grit  and  green  food,  or  feed  too 
much  com,  we  get  indigestion  and  con- 
stipation; if  we  leave  them  to  suffer 
without  shade,  and  with  stale  or  foul 
water,  we  may  get  apoplexy  or  diarrhoea, 
or  even  so-called  cnoiera;  with  open 
draughty  houses  we  get  sneeslng  and 
throat  ailficulties  which  may  run  into 
roup;  wet  floored  houses  mean  cramp 
and  rheumatism.  Any  and  all  these 
mean  that  the  hens  are  working 'in  spite 
of"  the  owner's  neglect,  and  that  he  will 
have  to  pay  for  the  pounds  that  cure.  If 
cure  there  be.  And  all  the  111  results 
noted  might  have  been  easily  prevented. 
MybaV.  Norys. 


A  WOMALSAVED 

A  CASE  OF  INTEREST 

TO  EVERY  WOMAN 

Mrs.  Hmiry  Yonnghans  T«llt  a  Story  af  Siiftoring 
and  Haw  Ska  Was  Cnrad. 


From  ih»  Evening  Newt^  DetroUt  Mich. 


M.n.  Henry  Younghans,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
who  resides  at  1008  Grand  River  Avenue, 
said:  **  Ever  ainoe  our  last  little  one  came  I 
was  an  invalid.  For  years  I  have  had  the 
most  painful  experience  and  would  have  to 
lie  down  most  of  the  time.  After  the  last 
baby  was  born  I  was  unable  to  attend  to  my 
housework.  I  could  hardly  stand  up  and 
had  diszv  spells.  I  wanted  to  sleep  all  the 
time  ana  was  treated  by  several  of  the  best 
physicians.  I  would  have  the  most  fearful 
cramp,  for  which  hot  applications  were 
used.  I  used  these  hot  applications  until  I 
blistered  myself  severely. 

"  Before  our  child  was  bom  I  had  been  a 
strong,  healthy  woman  and  was  scarcelv 
ever  sick.  After  he  was  born  I  grew  weak 
and  thin,  and  received  scarcely  any  help 
from  the  medicine  left  by  the  doctors.  They 
said  I  was  not  properly  cared  for  and  that 
the  baby  was  too  strong  for  me.  My  back 
seemed  to  be  breaking  and  I  was  scarcely 
ever  without  a  severe  headache.  Could 
not  tell  vou  how  many  different  prescrip- 
tions I  nave  taken,  but  every  doctor  had 
a  different  plan  of  treating  my  case.  I  wore 


supports  and  laid  for  weeks  with  my  limbs 
elevated,  but  without  avail.  One  dav  my 
husband  susgested  that  I  try  Dr.  Williams* 


Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  as  he  had  read 
several  articles  in  the  paper  about  women 
who  had  been  helped  by  them.  I  was  dis- 
couraged and  thought  1  must  always  be  an 
invalid,  but  said  I  would  try  them  after  I 
had  taken  the  bottle  of  medic'ne  I  was 
'  then  using. 


**  A  few  days  after  he  brought  me  In  a  box 
and  asked  me  to  give  them  a  trial.  I  started 
taking  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  PUls  for  Pale 
People  that  day  and  put  the  other  medicine 
away,  thinking  it  would  please  him  if  I. 
tried  the  pills.  Before  I  had  taken  one  box 
I  felt  better.  My  husband'  noticed  the 
Improvement  and  bought  two  more  boxes. 
I  kept  on  using  them  until  I  had  taken 
four  boxes,  ana  I  was  entirely  cured. 

**  I  keep  them  In  the  house  now  and  use 
them  occasionally,  as  they  are  a  great  help 
to  all  women.  You  would  not  have  known 
me  two  years  ago.  What  I  am  to-day  Is 
owing  to  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People." 

(Signed)  Mrs.  H.  Younghans. 

Mrs.  H.  Younghans,  being  duly  sWom, 
states  that  she  has  read  the  above  and  that 
it  is  true  in  every  particular. 

Robert  E.  Hull,  Jr.,  Notary  Public. 
Wayne  County,  Michigan. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
are  not  a  oatent  medicine  in  the  sense  that 
name  Implies.  They  were  first  compounded 
as  a  prescription  and  used  as  such  in  general 
practice  by  an  eminent  physician.  So  ^reat 
was  their  efficacy  that  it  was  deemed  wise  to 
place  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  They 
are  now  manufactured  by  the  Dr.  Williams' 
Medicine  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and 
are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  form  by  the 
dozen  or  hundred,  and  the  public  are  cau- 
tioned against  numerous  imftations  sold  in 
this  shape)  at  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for 
$2.50,  and  may  be  had  of  all  druggists  or 
direct  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Med.  Co . 
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For  Present  Sowing,  | 

TURNIP  SEED.    We  have  all  the 

best  varieties. 
CUCUMBER  SEED   FOR  PICKLES. 

Our  STOCKS  are  the  Finest. 

The  first  Consignment  of  our 

SURE    CROP,    Mushroom    Spawn, 

just  arrived. 

Quality  I  BETTER!!  than  ever!!! 

DMcrlptlTe  CatalofpiH  Pr«e,  by  nwU. 

WEEBEB  I  m,  '^  SJTJr*  "" 

114  Chavbers  St.,  NBW  YORK. 

'  F w ▼▼▼▼▼  W  WVV WV V w  w W^ 

M«Btlon  Amerloftn  Gku-deninc  wh«zi  70a  wrlt«. 


LET  US  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  YOUR., 


^^GBlcni  am  CalfliagB  Plants. 

Celery— Oiant  Pascal.  White  Plume,  New  Rose,  and 
other  van.,  26c.  per  100;  $1  per  1000;  18.50  per  10,000 

Cabbace— SQCceeainn.  Flat  Dutch.  Dram  head,  and 
other  vara.,  25c.  per  100;  $1  per  1000;  $8.60  per  10,000. 

^'For  prices  on  large  qoantltlea,  please  apply  to 
R.  VINCENT,  JR.  k  SON,  White  Marth.  Md. 

liuotioii  Aanerloui  Oardoning  when  yon  write. 

Offor  No.  80. 
FOR  ONE  HEW  SUBSCRIPTION 

200  CELERY  PLANTS 

AS  FOLLOWS  \ 

SO'Pitnts 
Wbitf  Piunt. 

50  Plants 
New  Rose. 

50  PItnto 
Gelilen  Self- 
Blanching. 

50  Pianto 
Giant  Pascal. 


This  offer  is  from 
a  first -olaas,  re- 
liable flrrower,  and 
will  be  mailed, 
postpaid,  for  one 
new  subsoription 
to  Amtoigak  Gak^ 
dbhiao.  Orders 
for  oelerr  plants 
will  be  filled  from 
now  until  August 
15tb. 

AMERICAN  GARDENING.  P.O.  Box  1697,  N.Y 


InilttoSitOnJittoSMillt. 


TIE  IKEIEI  lienU  UltLE. 

ErerT  rfder  who  has  given  the  WHBBLBR 

RjSFORM  a  trial  prefers  it  to  all  other 

saddles.     Endorsed  by  physicians. 

Especially    recommended    for 

ladies. 

We  will  send  a  Wheeler  Ulcyole  Saddle 
as  a  Premlam  for  Three  Xew  Subscriptions 
at  SLOO  each.    Purchaser  pays  express. 

UERIUR  BIRDERIRB.^%?rlEW  YIRI 


PRIVATE    GARDENERS. 

Appointments  and  Doings. 

Oardenen  mnd  otben  knowing  ot  recent 
appointments  and  movinga  are  requested  to 
forward  particuiars  ot  the  same  torpubliea- 
tton  in  this  column.    No  charge  is  made. 


The  Victorian  Roll  of  Honor. 

In  our  issue  of  July  10,  page  490,  we 
spoke  of  the  Institution  of  the  "Victorian 
Medal  of  Honor  in  Horticulture"  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  England. 
The  list  of  recipients  has  just  been  Issued, 
and  is  given  below.  The  names  of  the 
majority  will  be  familiar  to  very  many 
of  our  readers  who  will  appreciate  the 
comprehenslvenesss  of  various  branches 
of  the  horticultural  interest  and  industry 
thus  represented.  At  the  same  time  we 
cannot  but  express  surprise  at  some  of 
the,  to  us,  glaring  omissions.  No  doubt 
the  task  of  selection  was  a  difficult  one, 
but  some  whose  names  do  not  appear  are 
surely  a«  worthy  as  the  best  of  those  In- 
cluded. 

Baker,  J.  G.  Maries,  C. 

Baltour,  Professor.   Mclndoe,  James. 
Barr,  P.  Milner,  H.  E. 

Barron.  A.  F.  Molyneux,  Edwin 

Beale,  E.  J.  Monro,  G. 

Boxall.  Wm.  Moore,  F.  W. 

Bull,  W.  Morris,  Dr. 

Bunyard,  G.  Nicholson,  G. 

Burbldge,  F.  W.         O^Brien,  J. 
Crump,  W.  Paul,  G. 

Dean  of  Rochester,  Paul,  W. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Rivers,  T.  F. 
Dean,  R.  Rothschild, the  Hon. 

Dick8on,G.(Chester).    Walter. 
D'Ombraln,  Sander,  F. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Schroder,  Barrm. 

Druery,  C.  T.  Seden,  J. 

Dann,  Majcolm.         Sfaerwood,  N. 
Ellacombe,   Rev.  Smith.  J.  (of  M«nt- 

Canon.  more). 

Elwee,  H.  J.  Smith,  Martin  B. 

Foater,ProfeasorM.  Speed,  H. 
Fraser,  J.    (Wood- Sutton,  Arthur. 

ford).  Thomaa,  Owen. 

Gordon,  G.  Thompson,  W.  (Ips- 

Heal.  J.  wich). 

Benslow,  Rev.  Pro-  Thomson,  D.(Drum- 

fesaor.  Ian  rig.) 

Herbst,  H.  Turner,  H. 

Hooker,  Sir  J.  D.       Wilmott.  Misa. 
Homer,  Rev.  F.         Wilson.  G.  F. 
Hudson,  J.  Wolley-Dod,  Rev.  C. 

Jekyll,  Miss.  Wright,  J. 

Kav,  Peter.  Wythes,  G. 

Laing,  John. 


Obituary. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  John  Hintchman,  for- 
merly gardener  to  William  L.  Strong  for 
fifteen  years,  died  *t  her  home  at  East 
Oceanic,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  July  20. 
The  funeral  was  one  of  the  largest  at- 
tended ever  seen  in  the  district.  There 
are  six  children  left  to  mourn  her  loss, 
the  youngest  of  which  is  four  years  of 
age.  Mr.  Hintchman  has  been  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  for  the  past  twoyears 
and  is  ver5'  successful.  ZZ^ 

In  the  death  of  William  Fowler  of  Bal- 
timore, the  craft  loses  a  good  man  and 
thorough  gardener.  Bom  December  19, 
1822,  at  Kelvin  Grove,  near  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  he  served  his  apprenticeship  at 
the  Botanical  Gardens  in  Glasgow,  and 
graduated  at  Kew  in  1848.  In  the  same 
year  he  came  to  America  and  settled  in 
Virginia.  The  British  govemment  ap- 
pointed him  to  collect  specimens  in  Aus- 
tralia, where  he  spent  nearly  four  years 
In  gathering  one  of  the  largest  collections 
now  in  Kew  Gardens.  After  returning 
from  Australia,  became  to  Baltimore  and 
was  engag^  by  the  late  Johns  Hopkins 
upon  the  Clifton  estate,  where  he  re- 
mained for  forty  years.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  Mr.  Hopkins  to  have  the  Uni- 
versity bearing  his  name  established  on 
the  Clifton  ground,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  Mr.  Fowler  plan  and  lay  out  a  bo- 
tanical garden,  but  through  the  untimely 
death  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  plan  fell 
through. 

Many  rare  specimens  of  trees  now  at 
Clifton  were  planted  by  Mr.  Fowler,  and 
the  cutting  down  and  grubbing  out  of 


the  same  during  the  last  year  grieved 
him  very  much. 

Acacias  and  other  New  Holland  plante 
were  his  favorites.  Conifers  also  were 
great  pets  of  his,  and  Clifton  has  a  fine 
collection. 


Toronto. 

The  Toronto  Gardeners  and  Flor- 
ists' Association  h£ul  an  excursion  to  Ni- 
agara Falls  Park  on  Tuesday,  the  13fii 
Inst.  About  50  members  and  frieodi 
took  the  trip.  The  party  was  guided  by 
George  Valr,  and  had  a  most  enjoyable 
time.  Mr.  Vair  had  lately  been  over  the 
ground,  and  by  his  kindness  we  wereable 
to  see  about  all  It  was  possible  to  see  in 
one  day.  Niagara  Glen  was  the  fim 
place  we  stopped  at.  Our  party  spent 
nearly  two  hours  in  the  glen  and  most  o( 
them  expressed  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Vair 
for  showing  them  this  new  attraction  to 
Canada's  best  known  park.  After  leav- 
lug  the  glen  we  went  to  the  main  part  ol 
the  park  where  we  were  met  by  Mr.  Cam- 
eron, the  genial  and  able  gardener,  who 
showed  us  over  the  most  interesting 
parts.  The  park  proper  waa  quite  a  rer- 
elatlon  to  several  of  us  that  had  not  been 
near  it  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  Since  Mr. 
Cameron  took  charge  the  place  has  been 
entirely  changed.  All  its  natural  beaotr 
has  been  preserved  wherever  posslUe. 
and  where  improvements  have  beenfonBd 
necessary  they  have  been  made  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  as  much  aa  possible  in  ha^ 
mony  with  the  surroundings.  The  Dnl- 
erin  Islands  have  been  opened  to  the 
public,  and  rostic  bridges  have  besj 
made,  connecting  all  of  the  islands. 

Holyolce,  Mass. 

The  annual  sweet  pea  show  at 
Mountain  Park  the  21flt  and  22d  inft.. 
was  a  very  pretty  affair.  It  was  a  free 
exhibition  given  as  an  attraction  to  the 
park,  yet  it  was  a  credit  alike  to  the  ex- 
hibitors and  to  the  manager  of  the  show, 
C.  M.  Hartsell.  Mr.  Hartxell's  dlsplar 
comprised  120  named  varieties,  hiclod* 
lug  several  of  the  1897  sorts.  Of  these 
novelties  Countess  of  Fowls  was  very 
pleasing.  R.  S.  Houston  made  a  veiy 
attractive  exhibit,  arranging  his  flowers 
with  foliage,  greatly  improving  their 
appearance.  ^ 

Of  the  out  of  town  exhibitors,  J.  W. 
Eldred  and  Rev.  W.  T.  Hutchins,  of 
Springfield  and  D.  W.  Brain ard,Thomp- 
sonviue,  Conn.,  were  the  most  extensive. 
Mr.  Eldred *8  Lovely  is  certainly  a  lovely 
flower.  Mr.  Hutchins  had  several  very 
pleasing  vases  of  the  newt-r  sorts,  among 
them  Maid  of  Honor,  which,  so  far,  do«i 
not  come  up  to  the  older  varieties  of 
about  this  color;  Lottie  Eckfordismoch 
better.  The  sweet  peas  from  Mr.  Brain- 
ard  were  all  good  commercial  sorti. 
Sweet  peas  were  also  shown  by  several 
amateurs.     No    prises   were  awarded. 

American  Dalilia  Society. 

This  society  has  issued  its  schedule  of 
prises  in  connection  with  its  second  aiH 
nual  show.  The  exhibition  is  to  beheld 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pennsyhani* 
Horticultural  Society,  in  its  new  haU, 
Broad  Street,  below  Locust,  Philadel- 
phia, commencing  on  the  third  Tnesday 
of  September  (21st)  next,  and  closing  on 
the  following  day. 

In  addition  to  the  awards  for  dahnaa 
special  prises  will  be  given  for  sonuner 
flowering  bulbs,  cannas,  ornamental 
plants  and  cactus. 

Boston. 

The  exhibition  at  Hortkrultnral 
Hall  on  July  17  was  rather  slim  so 
far  as  effect  wa«  concerned,  owing  to  the 
severe  gale  of  the  few  days  preceding. 
The  prizes  for  hollyhocks  had  been  put 
off  from  the  preceding  week,  hot  were 
onlv  awarded  in  part.  M.  H.Wateh,  gar- 
dener to  the  estate  of  Hon.  J.S.  Fav  of 
Woods  HoU,  received  all  the  awards  that 
were  made,  his  display  covering  one  end 
of  a  small  table,  where  two  or  three 
years  ago  it  was  an  easy  matter  'or  ^^ 
same  exhibitor  to  All  a  table  the  whofc 
length  of  the  haU  with  beautiful  specf- 
mens  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  liberal 
competition.     The  prises   for  gloxinias 
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were  generally  competed  for,  and  Ken- 
neth Finlayson,  (gardener  to  Dr.  C.  G. 
Weld,  carried  off  the  honors  by  taking 
the  first  and  tieeond  prizes.  James 
Greene,  gardener  to  James  L.  Little, 
Esq.,  received  the  third  prize,  and  there 
were  other  exhibits  of  which  the  growers 
may  be  proud.  James  Greene  was  first 
on  tuberous  begonias,  second  not 
awarded,  and    the   third  to  D.  F.  Roy, 

gardener  to  Hon.  E.  S.  Converse.  Carl 
lomberg  made  a  creditable  display  of 
hardy  aquatics  includiuK  among  other 
interesting  specimens,  Nympheea  alba 
rosea,  a  native  of  Sweden,  which  has  sel- 
dom bloomed  in  this  country,  and  N. 
Marliacea  fulgens.  Added  to  this  was  a 
fine  display  of  native  American  ferns  and 
several  complete  collections  of  native 
flowers. 


A  Royal  Orchid  Bouquet. 

The  "Gardeners*  Chronicle,"  London, 
in  its  issue  of  June  26,  editorially  com- 
ments as  follows  on  the  bouquet  or- 
dered by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  for 
the  decoration  of  the  dining-room  at 
Buckingham  Palace  on  Jubilee  Day. 
The  flowers  were  furnished  by  P.  San- 
der A  Co.,  St.  Albans,  England: 

•'The  framework  of  the  bouquet  con- 
sisted of  a  basket  made  of  wicker- 
Tvork,  heavily  erilt,  standing  on  a  pol- 
ished mahogany  base;  in  shape  trifo- 
liate, beautifully  fluted  and  worked. 
From  the  three  corners  spring  the  han- 
dle, its  three  branches  forming  a  dome, 
surmounting  the  top  of  which  is  a  royal 
crown,  the  letters  'V.  R.  I.,'  twelve 
inches  in  length,  being  arranged  be- 
neath the  crown,  which  consists  of  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  flowers  of  Odontoglos- 
sum  citrosmum,  the  letters  being  com- 
posed entirely  of  the  orange -colored 
Spidendrum  vitellinum,  Millais'  favor- 
ite orchid.  It  is  impossible  to  attempt 
the  description  in  detail  of  the  many 
thousands  of  orchids  used  in  this,  the 
most  superb  bouquet  ever  seen,  endless 
spikes  of  all  that  is  best  and  rarest 
from  Her  Majesty's  dominions  being 
used,  together  with  aimOst  priceless 
blossoms  of  the  hybridist's  art  raised 
in  this  country  since  our  Queen's  ac- 
oession,  many  of  them  unique  and  of 
firreat  value,  among  the  choicest  varie- 
ties being  Cattleya  Empress  of  India, 
C.  Our  Queen,  and  C.  Victoria  Regina, 
-which  received  awards  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  15th  Inst.  The  Princess  of  Wales 
Odontoglossums  were  prominent  In 
magnlflcent  pure  white  spikes,  as  also 
were  Lord  Dalhousle's  Dendrobe,  with 
its  nankeen-yellow  and  maroon  blos- 
soms. The  sprays  of  the  Disa  from  Ta- 
ble Mountain;  Stenoglottls  flmbriata 
longlflora,  also  from  South  Africa;  the 
moth-flowered  Dendrobe,  from  Austral- 
asia and  British  New  Guinea;  Vandas, 
from  the  British  East  Indies;  Cattleyas 
and  richly-colored  Oncidiums,  from 
British  Guiana,  and  the  lovely  scarlet 
Blpidendrum  vitellinum  and  Lselia  xan- 
tliina. 

"Among  the  more  rare  species  and 
varieties  employed,  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  white  Sobralia  leucantha, 
the  beautiful  hybrid  Phalus  Owenla- 
nus,  Vanda  teres  Hookeri,  the  white- 
pouched  variety  of  Cypripedium  Gode- 
froyee  leucochllum  var.  Gtodseffiana,  an 
importation  possessed  only  by  Mr.  R. 
H.  Measures,  of  orchid  fame;  the  Lux- 
emburg  variety  of  C.  caudatum,  Den- 
drobium  Phalsenopsls,  the  spikes  of 
which  are  admirably  adapted  for  bou- 
Quet-making;  Oncldium  Batemannia- 
num,  with  its  beautiful  yellow  expan- 
sive lip  and  brown  crest;  Calanthe 
Liaucheana,  a  cross  between  C.  San- 
deriana,  and  C.  veratrifolia,  w^e  flowers 
colored  lilac  and  white;  Cattleya  Har- 
risonl,  Masdevallias,  chiefly  varieties  of 
Harryana,  ana  a  few  M.  Chlmflera. 

"The  handles  of  this  magmiflcent  bas- 
liet  of  orchids  were  fltted  with  flutes 
or  sockets,  and  the  flowers  were  placed 
in  them,  with  the  spikes  entire,  and,  in 
very  many  instances,  the  whole  bulb 
and  leaf  also.  The  interior  of  the  bas- 
ket, which  had  to  be  specially  designed 
and  constructed  for  the  occasion,  is  one 
central  dome,  forming  a  solid  founda- 


■■    ^  I  -^         phosphoric    acid,     and 

I     W  ^^^  ^A^  ^-^  ^^s^  mr^   nitrogen,  are  the  neces- 
I        ■   \  I  1^^  J^2  ■  I   sary  ingredients   of  a 
■         \^  U€->C'K^  AJL  complete  fertilizer;  Pot- 
ash being  most  import- 
ant, must  not  be  stinted.  Send  for  our  books  mentioned  below. 

An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

Oei^ilAN  iCAU  W0RK5, 93  Najsau  St.,  New  York. 
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JADOO"  FIBRE. 


4  4     I    /t   rv  r\  /^  9  9      CIWJ  r^  IT  ^  New  Pottififf  Material. 

A  Perfect  Substitute  for 
Earth;         i         t 

BOTH    MEAT    ANB 
BRINK    TB    PLANTS. 

EeviTea  Drooping  Plants,  strenirtbens  the  weak  and  nourishes  the  stronff :  above  all.  It 
increases  tqe  size,  cuuses  greater  profusion  of  bloom,  and  heiffbtens  the  Color  of  ail  Flowers. 

SIMPLY    INVALUABLE    IN    POT   CULTURE. 


Concentrated  ^'Jadoo"  Liquid. 


For  Prions  and    •    ,    . 
Testimonials,  Address 


TH£  AMERICAN  JADOO  COe 


813    Falrmount   Avenue,   PHILADELPHIA,   PENN. 

Msndon  Amertesa  Oar§enlng  wfcea  yo«  w<rtte.     . 


vSt  handy  microscope  .5S 

...A  CODDIIi(GTOK  MAGNIFIBR... 


The  applications  of  science  to  practical  horticulture  are  to-day  so  numerous  as  to 
need  no  pleading  for  recognition,  and  the  cultivator  who  is  alive  to  facts  knows  that 
disease  can  be  fought  most  thoroughly,  and  with  the  minimum  of  labor,  only  bv  going  to 
its  inception— in  short  the  battle  must  be  declared  just  so  soon  as  the  disease  has  a  foot- 
hold. Continual  alertness  is  the  only  safeguard,  and  a  grower  should  be  in  a  position  to 
at  once  thoroughly  and  minutely  examine  into  all  suspicious  marks  or  spots  and  not  wait 
until  the  manifistation  was  all  too  evident. 

All  things  have  small  beginnings,  and  in  order  to  detect  disease,  artificial  aid  is  fre- 
quently a  necessity,  thus  all  should  carry  a  convenieat 

...POCKET  MICROSCOPE... 

to  examine  suspected  cases  of  fun- 
gous or  insect  pests  at  once. 

Nothing  can  be  better  adapted  for 
this  purpose  than  a  Ooddtn^ton 
Liena,  suitably  mounted.  This  lens 
is  solid,  and  thus  not  affected  by 
change  of  temperature,  consequently 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes 
for  which  we  offer  it. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  a  lens,  mounted  m  German  Silver,  which 
we  offer  at  $2.50  each  ;  they  can  be  had  in  various  powers,  from  a  onoidialf  to  a  two-inch 
focus,  but  for  all  general  purposes  (and  the  one  we  use  ourselves,)  the  most  adaptable  is 
that  known  as  a  one-inch  focus.  It  gives  a  magnification  of  lo  diameters,  and  is  more  easy 
to  work  with  as  it  allows  a  greater  distance  from  the  lens  to  the  object  than  does  a  lens 
of  higher  power ;  by  this  means  a  better  light  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  object, 
and  also  the  field  ot  view  is  not  so  restricted. 

We  will  mail  this  Coddington  Magnifier,  of  the  best  possible  construction, 
and  made  with  great  care  throughout,  one-inch  focus  recommended,  with  a  power 
of  ten  diameters,  for  $8.50  cash  with  order.  If  instrument  is  not  satisfactory 
purchase  price  will  be  refunded  if  instrument  is  promptly  returned  in  good  order. 

We  can  also  supply  a  very  effective  pocket  magnifier,  half-inch  focus,  flat 
field,  at  the  low  price  of  fl«85,  postpaid.    Address  all  orders  to 

A.  T.  DE  LA  MARE  PTG.  &  PUB.  CO.  Ltd.,  P.  0.  Box  1697,  NEW  YORK. 


tion,  supporting  the  whole  mass  of 
blossoms,  which,  perfectly  finisheu  and 
arranged,  had  a  height  of  eight  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  six  feet.  The  num- 
ber of  flowers  in  tne  bouquet  in  1887 
was  50,000,  but  this  huge  trophy  con- 
tains a  larger  number,  while  the  quality 


is  better,  and  rarity  greater;  and  by 
command  it  was  delivered  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  on  Monday  afternoon.  The 
bouquet,  on  the  termination  of  the 
court  dinner,  was  carried  into  the 
Queen*B  boudoir,  which  it  served  to 
adorn  for  several  days." 
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New  York. 

BuHlness  generally  haabeen  depresfied 
for  a  week ;  thiH  Is,  no  doubt,  largely  due 
to  the  precariouB  weather.  It  Ih  only 
with  dfmculty  that  the  market  cleans  and 
then  only  at  low  figures. 

The  chief  crop  to  Buffer  Ls  melons  which 
are  a  complete  drug  and  not  paying  ex- 
penses; three  dozen  melons  for  t5c.  was 
a  fancy  figure  in  the  middle  of  the  week, 
this  figure  would  nearly  all  be  absorbed 
when  shipping  and  other  charges  are 
taken  out  of  the  total.  In  appearance 
the  crop  is  all  right,  but  the  flavor  is 
questionable. 

Another  crop  that  is  in  a  poor  way  is 
tomatoes,  owing  largely  to  the  unripe 
and  poor  appearance  of  the  same. 

Qeorgia  peaches  have  been  light  in  sup- 
ply, and  last  week's  figures  have  been 
fairly  well  maintained  for  fancy  quality. 
A  few  Vineland  peaches  are  in  tne  mar- 
ket, and  sell  for  about  50c.  per  basket. 

Blackberries  are  light  in  receipt,  with 
stock  in  poor  condition,  owing  to  tne  wet 
weather,  and  prices  rule  low,  4c.  per 
quart  being  the  highest  possible,  but  the 
bulk  does  not  average  the  half  of  that. 

Applefl*- Near-by,  hand-picked,  per  bar- 
rel fl.50@2.25;  near-by,  windfall,  per 
barrel,  50c.@fl.25;  Southern,  hand- 
picked,  per  barrel,  fl@2;  Maryland  and 
Delaware,  good  to  prime,  per  crate,  50 
@60c.;  common,  per  crate,  25@40c. 

Peaches— Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
fancy,  per  carrier,  $2.25@3;  good  to 
cheap  per  carrier,  $1,26@2 ;  poor  to  fair, 
per  carrier,  50c.(^l ;  viivinia  Troths." 
per  carrier,  $1.00®$!. 50;  Maryland  and 
l>eiaware,  aarlr,  per  crate,  75c.@91.25; 
early,  per  basket,  50@f  1.00;  Jersey,  early, 
per  basket,  4()@76c. 

Pears— Le  Conte,  Southern,  poor  to 
fancy,  per  barrel,  91.50@2.75. 

Qrapea— Delaware,  per  25-pound  case, 

tl.50@8;  Niagara,  per  25-pound  case, 
1.75@2.25;  Moore's  Diamond,  per  25- 
pound  case,  fl.75;  Moore's  Early,  per 
25^ound  case,  f  1.50@1.75. 

Cherries— Eiffht-pound  baskets,  as  to 
sise  and  condition,  20@35c. 

Currants— Large,  red,  per  quart,  2@ 
4c. ;  bulk  stock,  per  pound,  2(@8c. 

Blackberries— Monmouth  Co..  Jersey, 
Wilson,  per  quart,  l@5c. ;  South  Jersey, 
cultivated,  per  quart,  l@5c.;  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  cultivated,  per  quart,  1@ 
4c. 

Huckleberries  —  ShawanKunk  Moun- 
tains, per  quart,  6@8c. ;  ^ono  Moun- 
tains, per  quart,  6@7c. ;  Other  Pennsyl- 
vania, blue,  per  quart,  5@7c.;  Pennsyl- 
vania, per  eight-quart  basket,  50@60c. ; 
Jersey,  per  quart,  4@6c. ;  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  per  quart,  3(ai5c.;  Virginia, 
per  eight-quart  basket,  8(5@40c. 

Raspberries— Up-river,  red,  per  pint,  1@ 
5c. ;  per  8-to-quart  cup,  l@4c. ;  four-to- 
quart  cup,  ird)8c. ;  Upper  Jersey,  red,  per 
pint,  l^Mk. ;  Lower  Jersey,  red,  per  pint, 
l<^8c.;  blackcap,  per  pint,  l@4c. 

Melons— Watermelons,  fair  to  choice, 
per  car.  fl25@175;  common,  per  car, 
f75@l(>0;  medium  to  large,  per  100, 
f  15@25 ;  small,  per  100,  $H@12 ;  musk- 
melons,  Maryland  Gem  and  J.  Lind,  car- 
rier, fl@1.75;  Norfolk  Gem  and  J.  Lind, 
barrel,  fl@l. 50;  Norfolk  Gem  or  J.  Lind, 
carrier,  50c.@fl;  Norfolk  and  North 
Carolina,  bushel  basket,  40@75c.;  Nor- 
folk and  North  Carolina,  per  barrel,  car- 
rier, 50c.@$l. 25;  Norfolk,  Christina,  per 
barrel.  fl@1.75;  Baltimore,  Gem  and 
Lind,  basket,  75c.(??$l. 

Celery— Fair  to  prime,  per  dozen,  20((f 
50c. ;  small  and  poor,  per  dozen.  5(?il5c. 

Com— Near-by,  Jersey,  per  100,  75c.(g^ 
$1.25;  South  Jersey,  per  100,  50(?/75c. 

Cabbages— Jersey  and  Long  Island,  per 
100,«.HoraJ3.  . 

Cucumbers— Jersey,  per  barrel,  $1@ 
1.25;  Jersey,  per  bushel  box,  30(r740c.; 
Norfolk,  per  barrel,  50c.C«$l;  picklen, 
Jersey  and  Long  Island,  per  1,000,  $1.50 
@2.50. 

Egg  plants— .Tersey,  per  basket,  tl(ti. 
1.50;  Jersey,  per  bushel  box;  7oc.(^$l.  ~ 

Green  peas— Western  New  York,  per 
bag,  $1.50((i^2;  Long  Island,  per  bag, 
f  1.251/1.50: 


Lima  beans — Maryland,  per  one-half 
barrel  basket,  f  2.50(g)3 ;  Jersey,  per  bag, 
fl.50ral.75. 

Onions— Maryland,  per  one-half  barrel 
basket,  70(8^80c. ;  eastern  shore,  per  one- 
half  barrel  basket,  65<g75c. ;'  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia,  per  barrel  $1.50(^2; 
Jersey,  white,  uer  barrel,  $3@4 ;  Jersey, 
white,  per  basiiet,  $1.25(?/1.75;  other 
Jersey,  per  barrel,  91.50C</2.25;  Orange 
County,  red,  per  barrel,  $1(42.25. 

Peppers— Jersey,  per  crate,  60(&75c. 

Radishes— Local,  per  100  bunches,  75c. 
@$1.25. 

String  beans— Long  Island,  per  bag, 
$1.50(g2. 

Squash — Marrow,  perbarrel  crate,  75c. 

fD$i.25;   yellow  crook-neck,  perbarrel, 
b(flt75c. ;    white,  per  barrel  crate,  50@ 
75c. 

Tomatoes— Monmouth  Co.,  Jersey 
Acme,  i)er  crate,  75c.@$1.25 ;  other  Mon- 
mouth Co.,  Jersey,  per  crate.  40<®75c. ; 
south  Jersey,  per  crate,  80(^/ 50c. ;  Philar 
delphia,  per  basket,  25@80c.;  Maryland, 
per  carrier,  40c.@$l ;  Baltimore,  per  one- 
third  baskets,  50@75c.;  Norfolk  and 
North  Carolina,  per  carrier,  25c.@$l. 
Turnips — Russia,  per  barrel,  50(^^75. 


Boston. 

The  market  is  well  supplied  with  can- 
taloupes, coming  mostly  from  Virginia. 
Every  variety  grown  in  that  state  seems 
to  be  in  some  of  the  barrels,  and  if  not  all 
in  one  barrel,  all  seem  to  be  in  one  ship- 
ment from  one  farmer  to  one  commission 
house.  Price  ranges  from  $2.50  down  to 
$1.50  a  barrel,  with  all  the  good  eating 
kinds  finding  very  good  sale  at  $2.25@ 
2.50. 

Watermelons,  healthy  demand,  20@ 
22c.,  some  fancy  large  held  for  more 
money. 

The  few  daaleiv  who  receive  hothouse 
cantaloupes  are  having  a  fine  time.  It  is 
one  of  those  occasions  when  the  quality 
of  hothouse  stock  can  be  guaranteed ; 
home-grown  stock  bringing  25@75c. 
each,  while  some  Montr^iis  bring  $1@ 
1.50  each;  readers  must  not,  however, 
get  excited  over  these  figures  because  they 
are  rather  fancy  prices  at  a  peculiar  sea- 
son of  year,  and  the  dealer,  as  every 
other  wide  awake  man  should  do,  is  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

High-colored  marrow  squash  in  good 
demand  at  $1.50  per  barrel.  Pale  hard 
to  be  placed  at  any  figure. 

The  dullest  currant  market  ever  seen  in 
New  England  is  now  about  closing  with 
stock  offering  at  l@2c.  per  pound. 

Red  raspberriee  are  about  over,  holding 
up  in  price,  d^5c.  for  thirds,  Hudson 
River  stock ;  while  some  near  by  bring 
8(5}10c.  a  pint. 

Blackberries  are  not  appearing  in  large 
quantities,  and  sell  all  the  way  from  8@ 
10c. 

So  much  rainy  weather  keeps  the  girls 
from  picking  blueberries,  therefore,  no 
large  receipts,  and  a  range  of  prices  from 
lOCa  14c. 

Nbva  Scotia  strawberries  bring  10@ 
18c.,  aecordlnff  to  condition  when  arriv- 
ing and  their  Keeping  qualities.  It  is  a 
long  way  to  send  them,  and  the  conven- 
iences are  not  perfect. 

Homegrown  potatoes  are  firmer,  about 
$3  per  oarrel;  stock  is  excellent,  and 
yiela  said  to  be  fairly  large. 

Few  Virginia  white  sweets  bringing  $4 
a  barrel. 

Pear  trees  of  this  section  are  showing 
up  well  laden  with  fruit. 

There  is  a  large  demand  for  pineapples, 
most  of  the  stock  coming  running  small 
sized,  and  yet  commands  very  good 
figures,  6(a7c.  for  30  counts,  8Cal0c.  for 
80  counts,  llCn  12c.  for  24  counts. 

Some  Ci^>rgia  Elberta  peaches  are 
offered  at  $2(r/  2.25  a  crate. 

Native  string  beans,  $1  a  bushel :  shell 
beauH.  $1.25  a  bushel;  peas,  75c.(fZ$l  a 
bushel. 

Hothouse  cucumbers,  2V/<'3c.  each; 
field  cucumbers  have  not  made  any  pro- 
Kress  this  year,  and  the  crop  Is  way  ))e- 
hind  time;  apparently  the  >V'orst  season 
in  our  remembrance. 

Hothouse  tomatoes  in  good  demand  at 
about  l.lc.  a  pound;  while  Virginia 
stock  1m  plentier,  but  has  not  so  quick  a 
sale  at  $1  per  bushel. 

New  carrots  look  exceedingly  nice  on 


the  counters  with  their  green  tops  and 
invite  purchasers  at  50c.  per  down 
bunches.  Gooseberries  about  gone.  As- 
paragus, $1(^1.50  a  dozen;  egg  plant, 
Florida  stock,  75c.(&,$1.50  a  box. 

Round  radish  steady  at  20c.  a  down; 
lettuce  at  30c.  a  dozen ;  summer  sqnafdi 
firm  at  50c.  a  dozen :  cabbage,  good  sale 
at  4c.  a  head ;  turnips,  75c.  a  buabel; 
beets  mightv  plenty  at  40c.  a  bushel. 

The  South  Carolina  grapes  are  Jaet 
about  as  plenty  as  their  quality  brinn  a 
demand ;  they  are  not  quite  as  well  color, 
ed  this  year  as  some  seasons.  Moore'i 
Early.  $1.50  for  the  seven- basket  carrier, 
with  Delaware  finding  a  slow  sale  at  |2 
@2.25. 

Black  Hamburg  grapes  range  fromSOe. 
to  $1  per  pound. 

Mushrooms  bring  $2  per  pound.  Rend- 
ers, however,  must  understand  that 
fewer  are  wanted  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  when  an  order  comes,  the  party 
is  willing  to  pay  a  good  round  price  to 

get  them;  might  generally  be  termed 
ard  to  find. 

Rhode  Island  green  com  eaally  brought 
16%c.  per  dozen  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week. 
Onions,  Ohio  barreled  stock,  $1.75^. 
Peppers  selling  40c.  a  dozen. 

PhUadelphia. 

The  late  heavy  rains  which  have  beeo 

general  throughout  the  country  Imve 
ad  a  bad  effect  upon  fruits  and  xvgb- 
tables,  and  although  shipments  continoe 
to  be  heavy,  the  quality  la  not  up  to 
standard.  £very thing  has  cleaned  op 
well,  but  prices,  as  a  rule,  are  low. 

Apples^-Jersey  hand-picked,  $2^2.25 
perbarrel;  windfall.  75c.@$l  perbaji«L 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  good,  per  crate, 
60^80c.;  fair  to  good,  35@50c.  per  crate. 

Shipments  of  peaches  are  dally  Incnaa- 
ing.  but  there  Is  not  a  lacge  quantity  vet 
arriving  in  this  market;  so  far,  nothing 
but  Georgia  fruit  has  been  seoi.  Fancy, 
well-colored  fruit  has  sold  for  $3  per 
crate,  while  the  general  price  has  been 
$2.25<S}2.50  for  good  fruit;  fair  to  good, 
$1.7542. 

Pears— Le  Conte,  fancy,  from  Geonia, 
$d.25@4  per  barrel;  per  baaket,  75c 
@$1. 

Com— Jersey,  per  100,65@80c. ;  folrto 
good,  40@50c.  per  100. 

Cabbag^i— Jersey,  fancy,  $2.75@d.50; 
fair  to  good,  $2(^2.50. 

Jersey  cucumbers  are  now  arriving  in 
large  quantities,  and  prices  have  fallen  to 
30@40c.  per  basket ioreood  stock;  with 
fair  to  flpood,  at  15@25c.  Norfolk,  per 
barrel,  75c.@$l. 

Eggj>lants---Jer8ey,  per  bushel  banket, 

Onions— Jersey,  five-eighths  basket,  40 

fE:50c. ;  Maiyland,  one-half  barrel  box, 
5@90c. 

Peppers— South  Jersey,  per  crate,  50@ 
70c. 

Squash— White,  bushel,  per  barrel,  60@ 
75c. 

Marrow — Per  barrel,  80c.@$l. 

Tomatoew— Jersey,  fancy,  per  flve- 
elghts  basket,  70@80c.;  fair  to  good,  40 
(?tGOc.  Excepting  the  first  grade,  most  of 
the  stock  is  not  inviting,  so  large  a  pro- 
portion being  unripe. 

Potatoes  are  holding  firm  at  from 
$2.25@3  per  barrel. 


California  Fruit  for  Btirope.— The 

first  consignment  of  California  green 
fruits  to  Europe  this  season  was  made 
from  Sacramento  at  midnight  Tuesday, 
June  29.  It  consisted  of  six  car  loada 
From  this  time  forward  shipments  of 
this  character  to  the  East  will  be  made 
regularly  on  passenger  schedule.  It  Is 
calculated  to  have  the  shipments  In 
London  twelve  days  after  shipping. 


DWYER'S  '''^'i^ri^r 

Of  Pot  Grown  and  Laver  STRAW- 
BERRY Planta,  CELERY.  YBGB- 
TABLE  Plant!,  FRUIT  Tr«e««nd 
ALL  NURSERY  STOCK  will  bein«il«d 
free  to>aU  who  apply  for  it. 

LJ.DffrEIJinffiU,ll 

•oa  176. 

MantloB  Amerloaii  Gartening  wliea  70a  ^"^ 
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Questions  Answered. 

This  is  a  Bureau  of  Information,  to  which 
rabacribers  can  apply  treely  for  advice  on 
any  and  all  subjects  in  the  field  of  horti- 
ciuture. 

In  order  to  lessen  labor,  and  that  the 
Editor  and  his  friends  may  understand 
each  other,  the  following  rules  must  be 
observed: 

Rules  for  Correspondents. 

Questions  must  be  concise,  plainly  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed 
livQviRV  Department,  American  uardbn- 
UlO,  P.  O.  Box  X697,  New  York  City. 

Letters  appertaining  to  subscriptions,  cr 
other  business  matters,  should  be  directed 
separately ;  otherwise  delay  may  follow. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  is  re- 
quired, in  addition  to  a  nom  de  plume.  Use  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper,  not  a  scrap,  for  each 
qneation.  Questions  will  be  attended  to  with- 
out delay,  if  by  mistake  a  query  falls  to  be 
snswered,  it  should  be  repeated. 

Specimens  of  plants  for  identification  must 
b«  ample ;  mere  scraps  will  not  do,  and  no 
notice  can  be  taken  of  such. 

Questions  relating  to  insects  or  diseased 
plants  should  always  be  accompanied  by  speci- 
mens, packed  in  a  tin  box,  and  forwarded  at 
letter  postage.    Always  send  a  liberal  sample. 

Conditions  and  soils  vary  so  infinitely  that 
we  would  be  pleased  to  have  our  correspond- 
ents describe  theirs. 

Correspondents  referring  to  articles  which 
have  .appeared   in   American    Gardening 
should  mention  page  and  date  of  issue. 
•We  cannot  promise  to  comply  with  requests 
to  answer  by  mail.  ^ 

•*«  We  CAunot  undertake  to  reply  by  mt^il. 

Boston  Ivy. 

I  have  some  fine  vines  of  JapaneRe  Ivy, 
nowing  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  house. 
But  the  leaves  are  for  the  most  part 
larse  and  coarse,  so  that  they  are  aimost 
without  the  distinctive  beauty  of  the  fine- 
ly and  delicately-leaved  vines  I  see  every- 
where in  town  on  chn  rches,  etc.  Can  you 
BQggest  any  treatment  of  the  roots  which 


would  change  the  habit  of  my  vines? 
They  have  not  been  unduly  manured— 
not  at  all  for  two  or  three  years.— 
H.  B.  C. 

—Your  vines  are  evidently  luxuriating 
In  congenial  soil  and  favorable  condi- 
tions. Time  'and  further  growth,  with 
lack  of  attention — starving,  in  fact — ^will 
ultimately  bring  about  the  appearances 
you  desire. 

Stem-Weevil  in  Amaranthus. 

I  am  very  much  grieved  to  find  my 
large  bed  of  Amarantnus,  which  weus  do- 
ing so  well  and  making  a  fine  show,  is 
dwindling  away  to  notning.  Some  grub 
has  attacked  the  roots,  and  each  time  I 
pass  the  bed  I  find  another  large  plant 
lying  prostrate,  with  all  the  roots  eaten 
off,  and  the  grubs  an  inch  or  two  up  in 
the  heart.  I  send  you  a  section  with  the 
worms  in  it.— E.  C.  R. 

—The  grub  attacking  E.  C.  R.'s  Ama- 
ranthus  is  thelarvaof  one  of  the  so-called 
"stalk- weevil"  (Curculionidce).  Which 
one  of  the  numerotis  species  of  stalk-wee- 
vil cannot  be  definitely  determined  until 
the  adult  beetle  can  be  reared.  Most  of 
the  stalk- weevils  attack  plants  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  impossible  to  destroy 
them  without  destroying  the  plants.  All 
that  E.  C.  R.  can  do  this  year  is  to  pull 
the  Infested  plants  and  burn  them.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  after  determining  which 
species  it  is  that  is  attacking  the  Ama- 
ranthus,  we  may  be  able  to  suggest  some 
other  plant  to  be  planted  with  the  Ama- 
ranthus  as  a  trap  plant,  that  Is,  sonse 
plant  for  which  the  weevil  has  a  prefer- 
ence, and  which  can  be  pulled  and  burned 
after  the  weevil  has  deposited  its  eggs  in 
it.— F.  A.  S. 

Uprooted  Apricot. 

I  have  a  tree  of  Moor  Park  apricot, 
eight  years  old.  It  was  blown  over  last 
October,  and  I  propped  it  up ;  this  spring 
It  was  full  of  blossoms  and  now  carries  a 
heavy  crop  of   fruit.    Can   this  tree  be 


transplanted,  or  would  It  be  better  to  get 
another  tree?  It  must  be  moved  from 
Its  present  place.— A.  C.  E. 

—The  safest  plan  will  be  to  procure  a 
new  tree,  owing  to  the  age  of  the  present 
one,  otherwise  the  fact  that  the  tree  was 
partially  uprooted  a  year  ago  would  help 
materially  In  the  proposed  transplanting 
this  fall  or  next  spring. 

Seedling  Pansy. 

(To  D.  M.)— The  Pansy  sent  does  not 
possess  any  feature  that  would  distin- 
guish It  specially  from  others  we  have 
seen  before.  The  color  Is  dull  and  the 
form  not  of  the  best. 

Wintering  Papyrus. 

Is  It  possible  to  keep  the  roots  of  Papy- 
rus antlquorum  over  during  the  winter? 
I  have  not  succeeded  In  doing  It  as  yet.— 
E.  T.  H. 

— Papyrus  antlquorum  can  be  safely 
wintered  over,  both  small  and  large 
plants.  If  large  plants  or  clumps  be  lifted 
in  the  fall  they  may  be  placed  In  tubs  or 
half-barrels  and  kept  in  the  greenhouse, 
or  large  plants  may  be  planted  In  the 
border  of  a  rose  house.  Plants  in  four  or 
six-Inch  pots  may  be  placed  on  the  benches 
or  tables  and  treated  like  Cyperus  al- 
temlfollus ;  Papyrus  winters  best  under 
these  conditions,  not  submerged  or  de- 
luged with  water,  and  In  the  full  light 
such  as  a  rose  house  affords.  If  too  cold 
and  wet  the  jplant  will  rot.  Minimum 
temperature  60  degrees. 

Growing  Lily  Bulbs. 

Is  South  Central  Kentucky  far  enough 
south  to  grow  Ullum  Harrlsli  success- 
fully. How  long  does  it  take  to  grow 
the  bulbs  to  salable  sise.— Ream. 

—So  far  as  our  information  goes,  we 
do  not  believe  that  your  district  is  spec- 
ially adapted  to  the  propagation  of  iJl- 
lum  Hanisil,  but,  of  course,  you  are  the 
best  Judge  of  that.  Two  or^three  years 
are  required  to  develop  large  bulbs. 


^%%%^ 


TO   BE    PUBLISHED    AUGUST   20. 

Che  Kldter  6ardeti 


(PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED.) 


^KLI 


This  work  will   contain   nine  beauttfnl  plates,  eighteen  full  page  descriptive  views  of  leading  Water 

Gardens  and  Ponds,  and  numerous  smaller  pictures  prepared  witli  special  reference  to  this  work. 

On  heavy  enamelled  paper.    Elegantly  l>ound.    Large  octavo.    Price,  $1 .50. 


y^HIS  volume,  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  foremost  aquaticulturist  of  the  country,  and  to 
^^  whose  efforts  the  present  increasing  popularity  of  the  Water  Garden  is  largely  due,  is  intended 
to  serve  as  a  SOUND,  PRACTICAL  CULTURAL  HANDBOOK  for  amateur  and  professional  alike. 

The  work  should  find  a  place  in  every  library  and  in  the  home  of  all  gentlemen  interested  in 
gardening;  it  will  prove  indispensable  to  the  private  gardener,  whether  he  is  at  present  cultivating 
an  aquatic  garden  or  with  a  view  of  preparing  himself  to  take  charge  of  one  at  any  moment.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  value  of  the  book  to  the  commercial  man ;  every  one  in  trade 
will  require  it. 

The  text  describes  all  operations  from  the  growing  of  plants  in  tubs  to  the  large  water  gar- 
den, excavation  of  grounds,  construction  of  ponds,  adapting  natural  streams,  planting,  hybridizing, 
seed  saving,  propagation,  the  aquatic  house,  wintering,  correct  designing  and  planting  of  banks 
and  margins,  and  all  other  necessary  details. 

A  full  descriptive  list  of  Nympha^as  and  all  other  water  plants,  as  well  as  of  all  trees,  shrubs, 
etc. ,  adapted  for  marginal  effects,  is  included. 
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ColumblnM  are  Pereanlal. 

(To  C.  A.  L.)— The  Columbines  (AquUe- 
giae)  are  all  perennlalB,  but  may  potssibly 
be  treated  a»  anuualH  in  some  instances. 
The  most  satisfactory  wav,  however,  is 
to  treat  them  as  biennials.  See  article 
on  peige  439. 

ClematU  Questions. 

'^(l).  What  is  the  best  method  of  Inducing 
the  common  large  flowering  Clematis  to 
grow  more  compactly  than  is  its  ordi- 
nary habit?  Can  this  be  done  by  pinch- 
ing off  the  ends  of  the  leading  shoots? 
Z  (2.)  What  is  the  best  fertiliser  for  Clem- 
atis growing  in  a  heavy  black  soil,  and 
when  shouldit  be  applied? 
:  (8.)  Suggest  a  list  of  Clemates  designed 
to  give  continuous  bloom  from  early 
spring  to  late  fall.— Chicago. 

—(1.)  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  change 
the  habit  of  Clematis  and  derive  any  ben- 
efit therefrom  by  pinching  the  leading 
shoots.  There  are  so  many  Clemates  of 
different  types  that  might  be  called  "com- 
mon large  flowering  Clematis,"  that  a  de- 
flnite  answer  to  the  question  would  be 
misleading.  Some  types  (patens  and  flor- 
Ida)  flower  from  wood  of  the  year  be- 
fore, and,  as  a  rule,  do  not  have  live 
wood  enough  in  spring.  While  lanugrlnosa 
and  Jackmanni  types  flower  on  the  cur- 
rent summer's  growth,  this  should  be 
trained  rather  than  stopped. 

(2.)  The  best  fertilizer  is  a  heavy  dress- 
ing in  the  autumn,  of  rotten  barnyard 
manure.  If  the  soil,  when  dry,  be  very 
compact,  work  in  some  sand. 

(8.)  A  small  collection  should  include 
the  following :  In  shrubby  kinds,  Integrl- 
folia,  tubulosa,  Davidiana  (blue),  erecta 
(creamy  white),  Pallassef,  and  stans 
(white).  In  climbers,  Albert  Victor,  and 
Mrs.  James  Bateman  (lavender),  Fair 
Rosamond,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Henry!  (for  white),  Earl  Beaconsfield, 
Jackmanni,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Louis 
Van  Houtte  (purple),  with  lanuginosa 
and  Belle  of  Woking.  Of  the  small  flower- 
ing kinds,  virglnica,  crispa,  graveolens, 
Tltlcella,  panfculata,  and  vltalba.— J.  H. 

Small  Celery  Plants. 

I  have  two  or  three  flats  of  young 
celery  plants  one  to  two  inches  high, 
seemingly  too  small  for  planting  for  this 

Sear's  growing.    Can  I  keep  over  winter 
I  cold  frame  or  cellar  to  oe  set  out  in 
garden  next  spring?— A  Beginner. 

— It  is  not  too  late  .to  plant  celery  out 
in  the  garden ;  it  will  yet  make  service- 
able heads.  If  it  were  possible  to  keep  it 
over  in  the  way  suggested,  it  would  be 
useless. 

Quinces  Diseased* 

(To.  T.  E.  B.)—The  specimens  sent 
show  that  your  trees  are  attcicked  by, 
the  Orange  Rust  (Rcestilla  aurantiaca). 
l?he  bright  orange-colored  pimples  are  the 
ruptured  spore  cups  from  which  the  mil- 
lions of  spores  escape  to  carry  on  the  life 
of  the  fungus.  Do  not  delay  a  day  in  re- 
moving and  burning  thoroughly  all  in- 
.fected  fruit  and  adjacent  parts  if  neces- 
iary.  The  fungus  causing  the  riist  is  one 
of  tnat  very  interesting  group  of  parasit- 
ical fungi  which  have  alternate  genera- 
tions on  different  hosts,  the  alternate 
host  in  the  case  of  the  quince  rust  being  a 
Juniper  or  wild  cedar,  where  it  appears 
first  as  a  slime.  (See  paragraph  and  flg. 
150  entitled  **  Apple  Rust.'0  veiy  early 
spraying  may  mitigate  the  evil  another 
year,  but  if  the  other  host  can  be  de- 
stroyed, the  remedy  is  sure. 

Cfterries  and  i*luni%Not  Bearing. 

'  Will  you  give  sokne  instructions  as  to 
time  and  method  of  pruning  for  fruit, 
j^oung  cherry  and  plum  trees?  And  also 
Tiow  to  keep  on  the  tree  any  fruit  it  may 
form.  I  have  young  trees,  of  good  size 
and  in  vigorous  condition  which  either 
bear  nothing,  or  lose  very  early  what  lit- 
tle fruit  they  have.  They  are  in  gravelly 
loam,  well  drained,  with  a  little  slope  to 
the  south;  they  get  a  yearly  dressing  ol 
.wood  ashes,  and  are  properly  cultivated, 
and  the  foliage  is  abundant.— West 
Tehmonteb. 

^  —West  Vertnonter  should  have  cherries, 
^l^ro^lded  tbe  trees  are  old  enough,  adn 


are  sprayed  In  proper  season.  The  trees 
in  general,  need  no  pruning  except  per- 
haps, for  the  two  flrst  years  after  plant- 
ing (see  instructions  in  **The  Fruit  Gar- 
den" for  FebruaiT  27,  and  also  in  this 
issue).  Lacking  detail.  It  seems  strange 
about  the  plums  not  cropping,  age  and 
vigor  are  there,  the  soil,  too,  Is  passable. 
It  looks  as  if  cuculio  had  something  to 
do  with  the  fruit  dropping.  Fertilizer  is 
not  necessary  while  the  trees  are  making 
vigorous  growth  and  no  crop.  It  might 
have  shed  some  light  if  the  a«e  and  var- 
ieties had  been  mentioned.  The  subject 
was  covered  In  detail  in  **  The  Fruit  Gar- 
den" for  January  28  and  March  6,  and  a 
reference  to  those  issues  might  help  "  Ver- 
monter"  a  good  deal. 

Strawberries  f6r  Christmas. 

In  your  editorial  of  June  5,  you  speak 
of  a  New  Jersey  grower  who  marketed 
his  flrst  straw^oerrles  four  days  before 
Christmas.  As  you  stated  bis  method,  of. 
growing  is  not  touched  upon  by  any  of 
your  correspondents,  would  you  give  his 
way,  if  obtainable.— Fr.  S.,  Sprlngfleld, 
Mo. 

—The  grower  referred  to  makes  a  greAt 
secret  of  his  work ;  therefore,  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  make  known  his  entire 
method.  He  grows  his  plants  entirely 
on  benches  planted  out  and  not  in  pots, 
as  is  usual  with  most  growers.  Having 
been  at  it  many  years,  ne  has  succeeded 
in  reducing  it  to  a  system  whereby  he 
ripens  the  plants  and  starts  them  again 
so  as  to  come  on  in  batches.  A  number 
of  houses  are  devoted  to  strawberries 
only.  The  bench  plan  demands  eiLclusive 
use  of  space,  and  much  attention,  espe- 
cially during  the  growing  and  fruiting 
months.  Mildew  and  red  spider  are  the 
special  foes.  If  much  moisture  exists, 
mildew  is  apt  to  attack  the  plants;  should 
they  be  kept  on  the  dry  side,  red  spider  is 
liable  to  cause  trouble,  so  that  great  dan- 
gers exist  unless  a  careful  balance  is 
maintained.  Otherwise  the  same  treat- 
ment is  as  detailed  In  our  issue  of  June  5. 

Plants  Named. 

(To  R.  E.  P.)— The  Rose  sent  is,  we 
think,  Queen's  Scarlet,  sent  out  by  Hal- 
lock  and  Thorpe  in  1880. 


The  Editor  in  tiie  Garden. 

The  following  remarks  from  a  farm 
contemporary  have  their  bearings  in 
other  quarters. .  For  "farm"  and  **rarm- 
err"  read  "garden"  and  "gardener:*^ 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  farmers 
who  have  funny  ideas  as  to  the  relation 
the  farm  (editor  has  to  the  farm.  They 
think  he  should  be  a  farmer  himself  in 
the  sense  that  he  lives  on  his  farm  and 
fertilizes  it  with  his  own  sweat.  They 
fail  to  see  that  this  Is  a  total  and  abso- 
lute impossibility;  that  the  editing  of  a 
farm  paper  requires  all  the  time  and 
study  that  any  one  man  is  competent 
to  give,  and  that  the  running  oi  a  farm 
successfully  makes  the  same  require- 
ment; and  that  no  man  is  competent  or 
can  begin  to  be  competent  to  do  both 
at  the  same  time.  A  farm  does  not 
furnish  the  facilities  for  the  editor  of 
a  great  agricultural  paper.  The  editor 
must  have  the  full  use  of  the  mails,  of 
clerical  help,  must  be  where  people 
can  And  him,  and  to  edit  the  paper  on 
the  farm  is  not  to  edit  it  at  all  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word.  The  farmer  may 
be  a  regular  contributor  to  the  pages  of 
an  agricultural  paper  and  may  do  some 
of  the  best  work  that  is  done  on  the 
paper,  but  to  contribute  regularly  to 
the '  columns  of  a  newspaper  is  one 
thing;'to  edit  it  is  another  and  entirely 
different  thing.  Ten  men  can  be  found 
to  do  the  first  where  one  man  can  be 
found  to  do  the  second.  To  require, 
therefore,  that  the  editor  of  a  farm 
paper  must  live  on  the  farm  and  plow 
and  sow  and  reap  while  editing  the 
paper  is  to  require  an  absolute 'impos- 
sibility. No  man,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  ever  done  it.  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  none  ever  will.— Wallace's  Fanner. 


HMTtlowItiitml  Books.— We  h|ive  CMiiUtISS 
which  enable  us  to  supply  any  horticultural 
book  published  in  this  country  or  Europe.  Send 
ac  stamp  for  our  new  catalogue. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Read  this  iMtrtisl  description  of 
the  hest  boolL  of  the  kind  for 
women  which  has  ever  been 
puhllshed,  then  write  us  for 
terms  and  territory. 


HOUSE    PLANTS 

HOW  TO  SUCCEED  WITH   THEM. 

BY 

LIZZIE  PAGE  HILLHOCSE. 

Scores  of  books  have  been  written  oi 
flowers  and  their  cultivation,  but  it  has 
been  reserved  to  Mrs.  Hillbouiie  to  coTer 
a  field  of  bli^nest  Interest  to  wona 
hitherto  untouched,  and  to  proTide  i 
reference  book  and  complete  STuide  for  aB 
her  sisters  who,  loving  plants,  would  eTcr 
be  surrounded  by  them  did  they  but 
know  where  to  turn  for  such  advice  as  u> 
their  preservation  and  Instruction  lutbefr 
culture  as  would  be  open  to  them  to  fol- 
low, easily  understood,  yet  thoroogU^ 
practical. 

**  I  have  bought  book  after  book,"tbe 
author  say  a,  **  in  a  vain  search  for  that 
knowledge  which  would  enlighten  m 
as  to  how  to  prolong  the  Uvea  of  mj 
precious  pets,  when  noting  with  alan 
their  distressed  appearance,  only  to  find 
them  all  a  delusion  and  a  ana  re,  so  tedh 
nical  or  amblguousaato  befar  beyond  st 
reach  or  apprebensiun.  Therefore,  lor  tie 
benefit  of  fellow  sufferers,  I  have  dels- 
mined  to  put  down  what  little  I  ban  j 
found  out  from  bitter  experience,  knov.  | 
ing  it  will  be  practical  and  true,  as  far  m 
it  goes.'* 

**  House  Plants"  has  been  written  l^y 
a  woman  for  the  couutiet^s  thousandaof 
women  who  have  no  conservatoij  or 
hothouse,  and  are  compelled  to  gror 
their  plants  in  the  home,  and  it  gim 
freely  of  the  knowledge  which  the  aotbor 
has  been  gathering  through  many  jean 
of  observation. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  no  book  w- 
quately  covering  the  subject  has  everbea 
published,  Mrs.  Millhouse  has  undertaka 
to  All  the  deficiency,  and  most  ably  aad 
effectively  has  she  accomplished  the  talk. 
The  result  is  a  book  of  information  aid 
instruction,  written  In  simple  langnan, 
which  will  be  prised  and  consulted  tf 
every  woman  so  fortunate  as  to  becose 
its  possessor.  Of  all  books  of  refereos 
Issued  for  domesticated  wt>men,  **'Hom' 
Plants**  will  take  its  position  secondoilr 
to  the  much  prized  and  ever  handy  fan^r 
cook  book.  . 

The  awatear  will  be  both  surprfaedaai 
delighted  with  the  great  range  of  plaal 
which  this  book  tells  us  it  Is  posdbleS 
successfully  raise  in  the  house.  Chaptol 
are  devoted  to  Bulbs.  Cacti,  Ferns,  Flos' 
eriug  Plants,  Foliage  Plants,  Lilies,  Falsi 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Creepers  and  Basket  Plantl 
and  one  on  plants  unclassified.  Asep«Fitt 
chapter  on  the  propagation  of  plants  I 
extremely  interesting,  as  It  is  Jiere  N 
many  fall.  . 

Again  quoting  from  the  author,  '  Q 
writing  this  little  book,  I  have  endeavors 
to  keep  strlctlv  within  the  lines  tA  Sf 
personal  experience,  and  to  select  forflj 
scriptlon  and  suggestion  as  to  trpatmsj 
only  those  plants  which  I  knew  conld  N 
grown  successfully  in  our  living  roomid 
houses.  This,  undoubtedly,  may  bedos^ 
if  my  Instructions  are  followed. 

;'How  little  Boost  people-bright  pW 
too-^know  of  the  marvelous  and  asjj 
ing  creations  of  the  plant  world.  Tba 
silent  monitors,  the  flowers,  are  nj 
dumb,  but  speak  to  us  through  the  dj 
cacv  of  their  scents,  their  intricate  ijMpi 
complex  habits,  and  the  glorious  pens 
Ing  of  their  heavenly  colors,  that  • 
human  artist  can  command." 

House  Plants,  12mo.,  220pageB,dQl» 
profusely  illustrated,  and  with  complrt 
and  ready  reference  index  to  aD  pM* 
mentioned.  Price  f  1.00.  A.  T.  De  1^ 
Mare  Ptg.  and  Pub.  Co.,  2  to  8  DnaneSfc 
Mew  yoUmptfblislieiPS. 
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VSiC  !fSCliCVC  every  reader  of  American  Gardening  feels  proud  of  his  paper  and  the  practical,  uplifting 
work  it  is  engaged  in;  it  is  raising  the  standard  of  Gardening,  and  maintains  the  dignity  of  all  engaged 
in  the  profession. 

TKQC  !fSCliCVC  the  cause  of  good  Gardening  to  be  eminently  a  missionary  one  ;  from  which  it  follows  that 
the  circulation  of  American  Gardening  can  most  readily  be  enlarged  through  the  efforts  of  its  sub- 
scribers.    Our  circulation,  therefore,  is  an  index  of  our  subscribers*  interest  in  the  paper. 

TKClC  !fSCliCVC  our  readers  are  anxious  to  see  American  Gardening  reach  the  hiiihest  possible  develop- 
ment in  its  work  of  horticultural  education.  The  legitimate  aim  of  a  class  paper  is  to  increase  its 
influence  through  an  extension  of  its  circulation. 

HtnCriCSn  (BSrbCniltd  is  the  most  successful  of  all,  and  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  weekly 
Journal  devoted  to  Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture,  but  has  scope  and  the  disposition  to  add  to  its 
list  tens  of  thousands  of  patrons.  **Come  with  us  and  we  will  do  you  good,'*  is  a  living  truth  in  our 
case ;  all  our  new  friends  are  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  value  of  the  paper  to  them.  The  cause  of 
** American   Gardening**  is  the  cause  of  American  Horticulture. 

Understanding 
best  express  its 


TRUC  !fSCliCVC  that  our  friends  are  the  ones  on  whom  to  call  to  push  circulation, 
thoroughly  the  value  of  the  paper  to  every  one  interested  in  gardening,  they  car 
spirit  and  comprehensiveness  and  succeed  in  making  subscribers. 

TRUitb  S  IDlCW  to  obtaining  the  assistance  of  our  friends  in  the  propaganda  for  new  subscriptions,  and  in 
order  that  they  may  have  something  tangible  whereby  to  remember  their  successful  efforts,  we  have 
compiled  the  following  list  of 

SUMMER  PREMIUnS  SUMMER 

To  which  we  Invite  your  attention    In   the    hope   that  each  and  every  reader  of  the  paper  will  endeavor  to 
send  U8  AT   LEAST  one  new  subscriber  before  the  close  of  the  season. 


American  Gardenlnir  for  1896.  Containing  832 
pagee  of  text  and  Illustrations,  with  complete  index.  The 
most  full,  complete,  and  desirable  volume  on  Gardening,  Fruit 
Growing,  and  kindred  subjects  ever  issued.  Few  works  on 
horticulture  can  compare  with  this  in  value  to  the  student  or 
the  practical  man.  HcMdsomAy  hound  in  clolh,  vnth  leather  back 
andedg^. 

This  most  desirable  volume  will  be  forwarded,  express 
paid,  to  any  address,  for  only  seven  new  subscriptions  at 
$1.00  each. 

American  Carnation  Culture,  By  L.  L.  Lamborn. 
A  work  on  the  Olassification,  History,  Propagation,  Varieties, 
Care,  Culture,  etc.,  of  the  Divine  Flower.  Nothing  has  been 
left  unsaid  from  which  any  practical  benefit  could  be  obtained, 
niustrated.    Third  edition.     $1.50. 

Given  for  4  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Beautifying  Country  Homes.  By  J.  Weidemann. 
A  handbook  of  landscape  gardening.  This  is  the  most  elegant 
and  useful  work  on  the  subject  evsr  issued  in  this  country. 
It  is  beautifully  Illustrated  with  numerous  fine  wood  engrav- 
ings, and  with  17  full-page  and  7  double-page  colored  litho- 
graphs of  places  already  improved.  It  contains  general  direc- 
tions for  lawns,  jroads  and  drives,  walks,  hedges,  trees  and 
shrubs,  gardens,  ornamental  grounds,  hints  on  burial  lots, 
etc.,  etc.  The  beautifully  colored  plans  of  improved  places  are 
accompanied  by  descriptions  giving  the  names  and  positions  of 
the  various  trees  and  shrubs  employed  in  planting,  thus  pro- 
viding a  complete  planting  map.  Cloth,  4to.  Reduced  from 
$15.00  to  $10.00. 

Given  for  20  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Bulb  Culture  (Benderson's).  By  Peteb  Hendeb- 
jKfB,  Contains  special  cultural  directions  for  over  20Q  varieties 
of  Bulbs.  Compiled  with  great  care,  and  its  information  Is 
accurate,  reliable  and  up  to  the  latest.    25  cents. 

Given  for  1  new  subscription  at%i,oo  each. 

Bulba  and  Tuberous-Rooted  Plants.  (Their  His- 
tory, Description,  Methods  of  Propagation  and  Complete  Di- 
rections for  ttisir  Successful  Culture  in  the  Garden,  Dwelling 
and  Greeiihouse).  By  C.  L.  Allek.  The' author  of  this  book 
has  for  many  years  made  bulb  growing  a  sp^ialty,  and  is  a 
recognized  authority  on  their  cultivation  and  management  He 
has  taken  the  initiative  to  make  bulb  growing  a  special  indus- 
try in  this  country,  and  writes  from  his  own  long  and  exten- 
^▼e  experience.  The  subject  is  treated  in  a  very  exhaustive 
manner.     Handsomely  illustrated,  cloth,  12mo.    $2.00. 

Given  for  5  new  subscriptions  at  $1,00  ecuh. 

Canning  and  Preaenrinf;  Fruits  and  Yegretar 

Me«^  and  Preparing  Fruit  Pastes  and  Syrups.  By  Ebicbktike 
TouNO.  This  work  gives  a  full  account  of  the  best  methods 
by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well  be  saved  for  home  use 
and  forthehtrgeiharketdefttaad,  and  a  handsome  profit  accrues 


to  the  .home'  workers.    A  practical  chapter  on  evaporation  of 
fruits  is  embodied  in  the  book.  Paper,  20  cent^. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  a/  $1.00  each. 

Chrysanthemums  and  Their  Culture.    By  £iywni 

MoiiTNEUX.     Sixth  Edition.    By  far  the  best  practical  work 
yet  written  on  this  subject    60  cents.  , 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  ai%\s>o  each. 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  America.  By  Jaiob 
MoBTON.  This  is  the  only  'Mum  book  published  for  Ameriosa 
use,  and  is  an  excellent  and  thorough  work ;  especially  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  Chrysanthemems  in  America.  The  field  is 
fully  covered.    Goth,  $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each, 

Elliott's  Practical  Handbook  of  Landscape 
Gardening.  By  F.  R.  EiiIiIOTt.  Designed  for  city  and 
suburban  residences  and  country  schoolhouses,  containing 
designs  for  lots  and  grounds,  from  a  lot  30x100  feet,  to  a  40 
acre  plat    Cloth,  8vo.    |1.60. 

Given  for  4  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Ferns  and  Fern  Culture.  By  J.  Birksivhead,  F.  B. 
H.  8.  How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  stove,  warm« 
cool  and  cold  greenhouses ;  for  baskets,  walls,  Wardian  cases, 
dwelling  houses,  etc.  A  thorough  and  complete  work  by  a 
renowned  specialist.  128  pp.,  thoroughly  illustrated,  16mo., 
cloth.    75  cents. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Fruit  Culture,  and  The  liaying  Out  and  Man- 
agement of  a  Country  Home.  By  W.  C.  Steono,  ex- 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society «  and  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Pomological  Society.  Illustrated. 
New  revised  edition,  with  many  new  additions,  making  it  the 
latest  and  freshest  book  on  the  subject.    $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  $1,00  each. 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  or  the  cul- 
ture. Propagation  and  Management  \si  the  Garden  and 
Orchard  of  Fruit  Trees  generally.  By  A.  J.  Downing.  Second 
revision  and  correction,  with  large  additions.  By  Chableb 
Downing.  This  work  has.  no  equal  in  the  cojintry,  and  de- 
serves a  place  in  the  library  of  every  pomologist.  It  gives 
descriptions  of  all  the  finest  varieties  of  fruit»  native  and 
foreign,  cultivated  in  America,  and  contains  the  names  and 
synonyms  of  over  10,000  varieties  Over  1100  pp.,  with  several 
hundred  outline  engravings.  Including  supplements.  8vo., 
cloth.    $5.00. 

Given  for  12  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Grape  Culturist.  By  A  S.  FttIiIiBB.  New  and  revised 
edition,  1894.  One  of  the  best  works  oh  the  ealtiire  of  hardy 
grapes,  with  full  directions  for  all  departments  of  propagation, 
culture,  etc    Illus.,  cloth,  12mo.,  $1.^. 

Given  ftfr  5  new  subscriptions  at  $1  .od  ejach. 
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aiid  Manufactarers  off 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Apperatw. 
(EaUMIahed  1856.) 


PI»D8  and  estimates  fbrnlsbed  on  application  for  Heating  and  Venti- 
lating: Apparatus  erected  complete^  or  for  material  onij:  Hlfrtest 
A  n'ards  at  the  World's  Fair. 


NEW   SECTIONAL  HOT  WATER  HEATER. 

Specially  adapted  to  large  ranges.  Will  heat  up  to  16,500  Ibet  of  glass. 
Highest  economy.  Moderate  cost.  Send  six  cents  pttstage  to  New  York 
omce  ibr  latest  catalogue  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 
160  FIFTH  AVB  ,  COR.  21aT  aT. 


aENEMAL  OFFICE  AND  WORM: 
IRVINOTON-ON-MUoaON.  N.  Y. 
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Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

DERBY'S  GROWS.     Pedigree  dates  back  to  1887. 
Crop  of  1807  for  Sale.   Address 

SAM  H.  DERBY.  Woodslde.  Del. 

Mention  American  Oa^enlng  when  you  write. 


Delaware-Grown 
GriiRson  Clover. 


Absolately  pore. 
New  crop. 
Nowm47. 

BROWN  SEBOCO^ 
Wyoming,  Del. 
Mention  American  Gardening  wlien  yea  wrtta 
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The  illustration  but  faintly  represents  the  beauty  of  this  celebrated  painting  by  the  well-known  artist,  Mr.  Newton  A. 
^ells.  The  grouping  and  coloring  has  been  performed  with  exquisite  taste,  and  the  reproduction  we  offer  Is  worthy  a  frame, 
and  a  position  on  the  wall  of  any  one's  room.  This  sketch,  in  eleven  colors,  is  36  inches  long  and  ten  inches  wide,  on  heaTj 
4lrawing  paper,  and  sells  in  the  art  stores  of  New  York  for  fifty  cents.  We  will  send  «« A  Yard  of  Roses,"  securely  packed  in  a 
tube  to  prevent  injury,  postpaid,  as  follows : 

To  all  renewing  their  subscription  and  adding  five  cents  to  pay  postage  and  pacl<lng. 

To  all  sending  us  $1 ,00  for  their  own  renewal  subscription  and  75  cents  for  the  subscription 
of  a  friend,  we  will  send  "A  Yard  of  Roses"  free  and  postpaid,  as  a  premium  to  both  addresses. 

AMERICAN   GARDENING,    P.  0.    Box    1697,    New   York. 
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Heating  the  Lily  Pond  in  Prospect  Park. 

To  all  loTera  of  flowers,  the  Lily  ponds  in  Prospect  Park, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  are  now  a  point  of  interest.  A  space  has 
been  laid  out  in  the  park  for  three  ponds,  which  are  walled  np 
with  concrete  and  provided  with  a  water  supply  and  an 
outlet.  One  pond  is  used  for  the  hardy  native  Water  Liliest 
another  pond  is  exclusively  used  for  the  Egyptian  Lotus, 
while  the  third  pond,  which  is  of  absorbing  interest  to  the 
multitudes  who  visit  the  park,  la  used  for  tropical  species,  the 
principal  plant  being  the  Victoria  regia,  although  the  pond 
contains  other  Water  Lilies  from  the  Amason  and  Orinoco 
Rivers,  and  also  the  Water  Poppy.    In  order  to  grow  these 


pond  and  piping  is  shown  in  tifi,.  153  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  sides  of  the  pond  slope  inward  to  the  bottom, 
commencing  at  a  point  about  2  «eet  below  the  surface.  A 
water  line  is  maintained  about  3  feet  6  inches  above  the  main 
bottom,  and  the  pond  holds  approximately  48,000  gallons. 
The  water  is  heated  by  a  No.  10  Invincible  hot-water  boiler, 
which  presents  a  grate  surface  of  about  11  square  feet,  and  the 
boiler  is  rated  to  carry  about  2,500  square  feet  of  direct  radia- 
tion for  heating  buldlngs.  The  piping  is  4  Inches  in  size,  of 
the  greenhouse  castirou  variety,  with  greenhouse  fittings  and 
rust  Joints.  Two  flow  and  two  return  mains  are  taken  from 
the  boiler  to  the  piping  in  the  tank.  The  flow  mains  rise  from 
the  side  of  the  boiler,  which  is  of  the  sectional  type,  and  run  on 


Fio.  15a. -Branch  of  Cordon  Trained  Curkani.   (Seepage  X55.) 


flowers  it  is  necessary  that  the  water  shall  be  artificially  heated 
even  during  the  summer  months.  We  are  enabled,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  editor  of  the  Metal  Worker,  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  following  details  and  accompanying  illustrations 
of  how  the  necessary  heating  is  accomplished. 

A  plan  of  the  tropical  Lily  pond,  showing  the  location  of  the 
heating  apparatus  and  the  piping,  which  was  designed  and 
installed  by  John  A.  ScoUay,  74  Myrtle  avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  is  shown  in  fig.  154.  The  water  in  the  pond  is  heated 
by  contact  with  the  piping  through  which  hot  water  is  circu- 
lated from  the  boiler.  The  pond  is  oval  in  form,  56  feet  long, 
S8  feet  inside,  and  about  4  feet  deep.    A  sectional  view  of  the 


a  brick  foundation  inclosed  in  a  wooden  box  to  the  Lily  pond. 
On  reaching  the  pond  the  two  flow  mains  have  a  stand- 
pipe,  which  serves  both  as  an  air  vent  and  an  expansion 
pipe.  From  this  point  the  piping  has  a  fall  all  the  way  back 
to  the  boiler.  After  passing  the  standpipe  the  flow  main 
drops  down  and  runs  around  to  a  point  near  the  main  Lily  bed 
where  it  connects  with  a  Y,  from  which  two  4-inch  pipes 
are  run  around  the  pond,  turns  being  made  by  means  of 
45  degree  ells,  as  shown.  On  reaching  the  point  where  the 
return  main  leaves  the  tank,  the  two  4-lnch  pipes  are  cpn- 
nected  into  a  Y  and  from  it  to  the  return  main.  This 
method   of   piping  is  followed    in    each   end    of  the  pond 
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The  requirements  laid  down  by  the 
Park  CommiBslonerB  were  that  a  tempe- 
rature o!  90  de^rrees  should  be  main- 
tained in  the  water,  regardless  ol  the 
temperature  or  amount  o!  water  that  It 
might  be  neceessary  to  turn  Into  the 
pond.  The  fires  were  first  lighted  June  2. 
The  water,  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  street  mains  to  supply  the  pond  and 
change  the  water  in  it,  has  varied  in  tem- 
perature from  40  to  50  degrees,  and  the 
specified  temperature  in  uie  pond  has 
been  readily  maintained,  sometimes  run- 
ning as  high  as  96  deffrees  when  the 
weather  was  bright  and  clear  and  the  sun 
strong. 

When  an  outlet  at  one  end  of  the  pond 
draws  off  the  hot  water  to  reduce  the 
temperature,  cold  water  is  brought  in  to 
restore  the  proper  temperature  and  level. 

An  overflow  pl|»e  is  provided  at  eax!h 
end  of  the  pond  to  prevent  the  water  ris- 
ing^bovQ  the  desired  height.  In  opera- 
tion It  has  been  found  that  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  attend  to  the  fire  in  the  boiler 
twi^a  day,  and  in  damp,  dull  and  cloudy 
weather,  when  little  heat  benefit  is  de- 
rived from  the  sun,  no  difilculty  has  been 
found  in  maintaining  the  temperature  at 
90  degrees  or  higher,  with  the  water  In 
the  flow  main  seldom  exceeding  120  de-  ' 
grees.  The  water  in  the  pond  is  heated 
by  contact  with  the  pipes,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  deposit  ot  mud  in  the  boiler  that 
would  be  probable,  owing  to  the  earth 
for  the.  plants  in  the  pond  and  the  dust 
that  would  blow  into  the  pond  and  settle, 
and  which  would  be  carried  into  the 
boiler  with  the  w^ater  in  circulation. 
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The  Vesetable  Garden. 

Beets  sown  now  will  be  nice  and  young 
for  winter  use;  the  largest  may  be  kept 
for  culinary  purposes,  and  the  smaller 
ones  set  apart  in  a  cool  place  and  covered 
with  earth,  will  be  useful  In  spring  to  set 
out  in  the  garden  for 
early  greens  and  beets. 
This  is  the  quickest 
method  of  securing  early 
beets  in  spring. 

Celery  tor  Winter,  If 
planted  out  during  the 
pa«t  unprecedented  wet 
weather,  would  now  be 
starting  flnely  into 
growth,  for  the  late  period 
has  been  ideal  celery 
weather  It  is  now  time 
to  have  set  out  all  that  it  is  Intended  to 
plant,  and  if  not  already  done,  attend 
to  the  matter  as  soon  as  possible. 

Endive  is  one  of  the  best  of  salads  for 
fall  and  early  winter  use,  and  the  present 
is  now  a  good  time  to  plant  for  these  pur- 
poses. Those  requiring  much  salad 
should  grow  lots  of  endive,  as  it  is  of 
easy  cultivation,  and  Is  aJso  very  pretty 
for  garnishing. 

8pinach.~Now  is  a  good  time  to 
make  a  sowing  of  this  for  fall  use.  Sow 
on  rich  ground.  It  is  a  fine  crop  to  fol- 
low an  early  crop,  and  is  much  appreci- 
ated when  gathered  young. 

Carrot.— Early  forcing  carrot  may  still 
be  sown.  It  is  much  better  to  use  for 
manv  purposes  while  in  the  young  state, 
and  if  it  is  sown  now  and  kept  properly 
cultivated  and  thinned  out,  It  will  in  due 
season  make  nice  young  carrots  for  use  in 
winter. 

Corn  Smnt.— Carefully  gather  com 
smut,  and  take  it  right  away  and  de- 
stroy it  by  burning,  as  this  will  efface  all 
germs  of  the  fungus.  It  is  a  waste  of 
time  to  pick  it  off  and  then  throw  in  the 
chicken-yard  or  on  to  the  rubbish  heap, 
as  the  spores  are  kept  dormant  and  only 
await  a  favorable  opportunity  to  make 
their  appearance  the  following  summer. 

Spare  Gronnd.— Any  ground  in  the 
vegetable  garden  that  may  not  be  needed 
for  planting  purposes,  should  be  sown 
with  crimson  clover,  or  any  other  clover. 
The  ground  presents  a  better  appearance 
if  occupied  by  a  growing  crop,  be  it  but 
a  green  one  to  be  again  plowed  under 
before  next  planting  time.  Moreover,  as 
is  well  know^n,  clover  adds  much  to  the 
nitrogen  of  the  soil,  wherever  it  Is  grown 
and  plowed  in. 

_    ;W.  M.  Edwards,  Conn. 


The  Bermuda  Lily  Disease. 

As  already  announced  In  these  col- 
umns, the  disease  of  the  Bermuda  or 
Easter  lily  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  study  during  the  past  three  years  by 
the  Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology 
and  Pathology  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  investi- 
gations, carried  on  by  Mr.  Albert  F. 
Woods,  assistant  cbtef  of  itbe  divtelon, . 
are  not  yet  completed,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved suflElcient  information  has  been 
obtained  to  warrant  a  preliminary  re- 
port on  what  has  been  accomplished. 
This  report  will  soon  be  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  bulbs  are  now  coming 
in  and  that  planting  will  soon  begin,  a 
brief  review  of  the  main  facts  set  forth 
may  be  of  value. 

The  lily  disease  is  characterized  by 
the  spotting  and  distortion  of  the 
leaves  and  sometimes  the  flowers  and 
a  general  stunting  of  the  plants.  When 
the  flowers  are  spotted  the  plants  are 
unsalable,  regardless  of  the  condition 
of  the  leaves.  Where  the  flowers,  how- 
ever, and  the  upper  whorls  of  leaves 
are  not  injured  the  plants  may  still 
be  sold  for  certain  decorative  purposes. 

The  disease  occurs  in  Bermuda,  where 
the  bulbs  are  grown  in  the  field;  in 
this  country,  where  they  are  forced, 
and  in  all  probability  wherever  this 
and  related  lilies  are  cultivate4.  In  this 
country  it  destroys  from  20  to  60  per 
cent,  of  the  crop  of  Lilium  Harrisii 
planted,  and  as  to  the  losses  elsewhere 
there  are  no  figures  available. 

The  disease  has  been  attributed  to 
worn-out  soil,  premature  removal  of 
fiowers  and  stems,  premature  harvest- 
ing, improper  propagation,  bad  treat- 
ment during  forcing  and  the  attacks  of 
various  Insects  and  fungi.  All  these 
matters  have  received  more  or  less  at- 
tention, and  experiments,  extending 
through    several    seasons,  have    been 


in  well-drained,  well-aerated  soil,  con- 
taining not  more  than  one-fourth  well- 
rotted  manure.  All  injured  bolbt 
should  be  thrown  out  and  in  watering 
exercise  care  in  keeping  the  young  (o- 
llage  as  dry  as  poseible,  for  U.  may  be 
injured  by  having  water  Injected  into 
the  tissues.  In  feeding  avoid  the  use  of 
solutions  of  horse,  oow  and  sheep  ma^ 
nures,  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  clog 
the  eoil,  resulting  In  maptayxiatlon  of 
the  roots  and  conaeQuent  injury  to  the 
top.  Soluble  chemical  foods  may  te 
used  to  advantage,  but  caution  muit 
be  exercised  in  applying  them. 

The  matter  in  the  report  Is  treated 
under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Char- 
acteristics of  the  lily  disease,  (2)  prev- 
alence of  the  disease  and  its  destnic- 
tiveness  in  this  country,  (3)  theories  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  (4)  evi- 
dences as  to  the  causes  influencing  the 
disease,  and  (6)  preventive  measurea 
B.  T.  QALLOWAT. 


Chrysaothemums. 

Scald,— Dull,  cool  weather,  followed 
by  a  hot  day,  is  usually  the  time  whee 
scalding  takes  place,  the  plants  ttm 
being  soft  and  easily  wilted.  The  hoQ« 
should  be  kept  very  moist  to  keep  the  fo- 
liage stiff,  and  if  this  be  done,  scald  ean 
usually  be  prevented. 

Golden  Wedding.— Of.  all  varietia 
this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  roost  soHoep- 
tible  to  scald,  and  certainly  one  of  tiie 
hardest  to  grow  well.  It  does  not  need 
nearly  so  much  water  as  the  average; 
with  the  least  overwaterlng  the  "  yel- 
lows" appear  and  the  foliage  dies  awaj 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stem.  But  if  one 
does  happen  to  strike  the  proper  condi- 
tions, Golden  Wedding  is  a  magniflceot 
variety,  though  It  is  within  the  bonndu 
of  possibility  that  Modesto  will  crowd^ 
out  in  time. 
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made  to  prove  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
the  various  theories,  .  As  a  reisult  of  the 
work  the  evidence  Is'sutflbient  to  war- 
rant the  statement  that  the  trouble  is 
not  due  to  any  one  thing,  but  is 
brought  on  by  a  combination  of  fac- 
tors, involving  long-continued  im- 
proper selection,  propagation  and  cul- 
tivation in  the  fleld;  the  work  of  a 
mite  (Rhizoglyphus  echinops);  injuries 
resulting  from  the  punctures  of  plant 
lice,  or  aphides,  and  the  attacks  of  cer- 
tain bacteria  and  fungi,  notably  an 
Oospora  related  to  the  one  associated 
with  potato  scab.  The  injuries  from 
the  mites,  aphides  and  fungi  are  al- 
ways more  severe  on  plants  which  have 
been  weakened  by  improper  methods 
of  propagation,  selection,  etc.,  while 
being  forced. 

In  regard  to  preventive  measures.  It 
is  plain  that  work  must  begin  where 
the  bulbs  are  grown  in  the  fleld.  Every 
plant  that  shows  evidence  of  disease 
should  be  destroyed,  and  only  the 
strongest  and  healthiest  bulbs  should 
be  used  for  propagation.  A  second  se- 
lection should  be  made  when  the  plants 
from  the  scales  are  being  transferred 
to  the  fleld.  A  third  selection  should  be 
made  when  the  bulbs  are  prepared  for 
shipment,  so  as  to  reduce  as  much  as 
possible  the  difflculties  encountered  by 
those  who  force  the  bulbs.  In  the  fleld 
rotation  of  crops  should  be  practised, 
for  bulbs  long  grown  on  the  same  soil 
will  have  more  of  the  mites  and  other 
parasitic  orgranisms  to  contend  against; 
hence  will  run  greater  risks  of  being 
weakened.  The  bulbs  should  be  ripened 
with  their  stems  on  and  should  be  dug 
only  when  fully  matured  and  rested. 

When  forced,  bulbs  should  be  planted 


Side  Shoots  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  caught  hold  oL 
They  all  detract  from  the  vigor  of  the 
main  stem,  and  It  is  wonderful  what  a 
quantity  of  laterals  a  single  plant  will 

Sroduce  in  a  season.  It  makes  a  big 
itference  to  the  flower  if  all  the  energy 
that  would  be  spent  in  throwing  ont 
useless  side  shoots  and  suckers  be  con- 
centrated in  the  proper  channeK  PIsnta 
should  be  picked  over  everv  morning. 
The  work  then  does  not  take  so  long, 
and  many  a  stray  caterpillar  and  graaa- 
hopper  will  be  found  at  tiie  same  time. 

Benches  should  have  the  surface 
scratched  over  once  a  week.  Thia  will 
keep  the  soil  sweet,  and  weeds  will  not 
become  unsightly. 

Pots.— If  the  soil  comes  away  from  the 
edge  of  the  pot.  it  should  be  rammed 
around  very  firmly,  for  otherwise  In  war 
tering  the  water  will  run  down  between 
the  pot  and  the  ball,  which  latter  will 
get  dry  in  the  center,  and  the  whole  plant 
suffer  in  consequence      C.  Totty,  N.  J. 


Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  reports  are 
favorable  for  a  large  peach  crop  from 
the  Hudson  valley  district.  Grapes  are 
also  reported  to.  be  In  heavy  bearing. 
Nine  years  out  of  ten  the  report  haa  been 
that  the  frost  has  killed  the  buda,  the 
bugs  have  destroyed  the  prospecte  or  a 
heavy  wind-storm  has  roDl)ed  the  trees 
of  the  crop  after  it  has  become  set. 


The  raspberry  crop  this  year  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  grown  for  years.  Bed  raap- 
berries  have  been  greatly  benefited  by 
the  heavy  rains.  The  prospect  of  an  Im- 
mense crop  of  long  blackberries  Is  as- 
sured.   , 
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Cominercial  Qrape  Growing 
Under  Glass.'*' 

The  excellent  paper  recently  given 
t>y  Mr.  William  Scott  before  the  New 
IToTk  Qa  rdeners'  Society  and  since  pub- 
Uahed  in  full  in  American  Gardening 
very  fully  treated  upon  the  cultivation 
of  the  grape  under  glass;  so  we  now 
direct  attention  to  the  commercial  as- 
pect and  possibilities  of  grape  culture 
under  glass. 

In  October.  1887»  A.  F.  Barron,  in  the 
third  edition  of  his  "Vines  and  Vine 
Culture"  (page  96),  says: 

"A  great  trade  in  Bnglish  winter 
firrapes  seems  likely  to  become  estab- 
lished with  America.  During  the,  past 
t^wo  seasons  regiilar  consignments  of 
Bnglish  grapes  have  been  sent  from 
this  coimtry  (England).  They  .  have 
been  found  to  travel  well  and  to  arrive 
In  good  condition  and  prove  of  superior 


done  with  the  native  or  hardy  varieties, 
who  knows  but  that  one  day  the  same 
may  be  said  of  this  same  locality  for 
its  hothouse  grapes?  One  essential  fea- 
ture in  such  a  business  is  close  prox- 
imity to  the  market  and  special  facili- 
ties to  reach  it;  these  are  possessions 
of  Poughkeepsie  to  a  marked  degree. 

A  very  natural  question  will  by  this 
time  be  uppermost  in  your  minds:  Is 
there  a  market  for  any  quantity  and  at 
figures  sufficiently  profitable?  Yes, 
both  are  at  your  command,  if  the 
proper  quality  be  produced,  and  in  suf- 
ficient quantity.  As  to  what  quantities 
of  hothouse  grapes  New  York  already 
uses,  many  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  every  week  for  twenty  weeks, 
from  the  end  of  October  to  the  end  of 
March,  an  average  of  three -fourths  of 
a  ton  of  grapes  comes  into  New  York 
City  from  England  and  Belgium.  This 
is  mostly  of  the  variety  Gros  Colmar, 
and  the  average  price  netted  by  the 
A 


he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  returns* 
so  he  ticllciied  me  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter for  him,  which  I  did,  and  with  Uil« 
result.  The  agent  to  whom  he  shipped 
was  not  able  to  disi>ose  of  these  goods 
direct  to  retail  merchants  so  he  dis- 
posed of  them  to  two  wholesale  com- 
mission men,  and  they  in  turn  served 
other  wholesale  houses,  from  which  the 
fruit  reached  the  retail  man  or  store- 
keeper. There  were  thus  really  four 
commissions,  to  Wliich  had  to  be  added 
express,  or  ocean  freight,  duty  and 
brokerage,  making  in  all  over  100  per 
cent,  charges,  which  the  consumer  had 
to  pay,  together  with  the  net  return 
received  by  the  grower;  and  apparently 
the  customer  was  satisfied.  This  last 
season  with  a  better  knowledge  of  our 
market,  my  friend  will  probably  clear 
85  cents  per  pound. 

This  actual  case  is  cited  that  it  may 
be  known  we  are  not  dealing  with  fan- 
cies or  theories  or  something  guessed 
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quality  to  American  produce  during  the 
winter  season.  They  are  sent  by  the 
Cunard  steamers,  reaching  New  York 
about  ten  days  after  being  cut;  some 
are  sold  on  arrival  at  New  York,  while 
others  are  sent  on  to  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton, Pittsburg,  Chicago,  etc." 

This  paragraph'  is  quoted  in  its  en- 
tirety to  prove  that  the  subject  is  a 
live  one  and  further  to  demonstrate 
that  this  branch  of  grape  culture  has 
been  overlooked  in  this  country.  The 
subject  is  ope  that  I  have  long  had 
upon  my  mind,  and  I  know  of  no  better 
centre  from  which  to  start  the  ball  roll- 
ing than  Poughkeepsie. 

The  Hudson  River  Valley  is  famous 
for  -its  native  American  grapes,  and 
rigl>t  here. are  produced  some  of  the 
finest  berries  sent  to  our  great  metro- 
politan market   And  if  such  is  already 


^SiibtuuBoe  of  leetnre  before  the  Dntcbeu  Ck>. 
Hortlealtaral  Society  by  J.  Wlthera, 


Euroi>ean  grower  this  present  season 
is  85  cents  per  pound,  the  selling  price 
at  wholesale  ranging,  according  to 
market  quotations  as  reported  week 
by  week  in  American  Gardening,  from 
85  cents  per  pound  for  damaged  or  in- 
ferior berries,  to  11.25  to  11.50  per  pound  • 
for  No.  1  quality,  from  some  time  be- 
fore Easter,  and  until  after  that  fes- 
tival they  are  worth  |2  to  $2.50.  Thus 
with  the  average  price  of  $1  per  pound, 
every  week  an  average  of  |1,500  are 
sent  abroad  for  what  could  vVell  b^ 
produced  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  sum  is  realljr  more  than  is  quoted. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  profits 
there  are  in  the  article  and  the  disad- 
vantage under  which  the  European 
shipper  works,  let  us  refer  to  ap  Eng- 
lish grower  of  my .  acquaintance  who, 
during  the  season  of  1892-3,  shipped  450 
poiinds  per  week  for  the  entire  season, 
which  netted  him  92  cents  per  pound.  The  ' 
grapes  were  of  very  fine  quality,  and 


about;  and,  remember,  that  It  Is  only 
one  grower  that  Is  mentioned;  there 
are  to-day  many  growers  shipping  to 
this  country  and  there  are  also  more 
receivers  than  formerly.  At  present  we 
know  of  five  In  New  York  City.  Of 
what  is  done  in  other  ports  and  cities- 
we  have  no  knowledge. 

It  is  thus  amply  demonstrated  that 
the  industry  is  already  of  importance; 
that  it  win  continue  to  grow  admits  of- 
no  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  while  we 
are  now  discussing  the  need  of  taking- 
this  away  from  our  brothers  across  the 
water  and  our  legislators  are  consid- 
ering the  need  of  adding  duty  to  pro- 
tect us,  we  must  thank  our  European^, 
friends  for  creating  the  market  and' 
making  possible  commercial  grape  . 
growing  under  glass  in  this  country  aa- 
a  profitable  business,  especially  for 
winter  grapes. 

There  is  a  striking  analogy  commer*- 
daily  between  our  condition  to-day  and^ 
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that  which  existed  in  Europe  until  the 
year  1886,  as  is  shown  by  a  reference 
to  the  book  already  referred  to. 

The  next  question  of  importance  is: 
Will  the  Gros  Colmar  and  other  late 
srrapes  thrive  here?  Our  answer  is 
emphatically,  Yes!  In  our  Joumeyings 
we  have  seen  here  as  fine  Qros  Colmar 
grapes  as  were  ever  produced  in  Eu- 
rope. For  instance,  at  the  establish- 
ment of  W.  H.  Macy,  at  Macy  Park, 
during  last  surimer,«W3  &aw  vtne&  oi 
Gros  Colmar  bearing  18  to  24  bunches 
of  large  size,  with  large  berries  and 
of  magnificent  color.  Mr.  John  Shore, 
the  gardener  there,  told  me  he  found 
he  simply  had  to  crop  them  heavily,  the 
growth  generally  being  so  vigorous; 
also  that  he  had,  for  several  years,  car- 
ried a  crop  as  heavy  as  the  one  in 
sight.  He  figures  upon  keeping  the 
table  supplied  each  year  until  Christ- 
mas, keeping  his  fruit  when  cut  in 
the  top  of  the  water  tower. 

In  Rhode  Island,  in  several  parts  of 
Massachusetts,  and  elsewhere  we  have 
also  seen  the  variety  thriving.  Some- 
times it  is  a  little  subject  to  a  curling  of 
the  leaf  In  very  hot  weather,  but  this 
can  be  prevented  by  applying  a  little 
shade  to  the  border. 

In  a  later  issue  will  be  given  specific 
directions  for  embarking  in  the  busi- 
ness. 


CootrolinK  Growth  by  Fertilizers 

The  PMsibiUty  of  suddenly  altering 
^19  ooarse  of  growth  of  plants  by  the 
use  of  fertiliiers  under  present  working 
conditions  Is  a  very  dabious  qaestion.  A 
general  tendency  of  growth  mav  be 
obtained  by  ostng  different  fertilisers, 
but  no  rapid  and  sadden  changes  can 
be  made.  On  the  other  hand,  It  seems  to 
in*  that  under  conditions  vastly  different 
from  present  practice,  It  may  be  possible 
to  effect  comparatively  sadden  changes  by 
the  use  of  different  fertilisers.  The  first 
essential  is  a  soil  poor  In  plant-food,  the 
poorer  the  better,  vet  In  as  good  mechan- 
ical condition  as  the  best  greenhouse  soil. 
8ach  soil  may  be  prepared  oy  mixing  sand, 
•crashed  coke  and  coal  ashes  In  proportions 
varying  with  the  character  of  the  materials 
employed.  It  will  then  farnlsh  a  medlam 
to  support  the  plants  and  through  which 

filant-iood  may  be  transmitted  to  the  root- 
ets.  In  this  soil,  practically  free  from 
plant-food,  plants  will  make  bat  little 
growth  and  finally  die  for  want  of  noarlsh- 
ment.  No  better  condition  and  no  other 
so  nearly  approaching  nature  can  be  so 
•easily  secured  for  the  study  on  a  practical 
scale  of  the  effect  of  different  fertilisers 
on  plant  growth.  H«re,  im  application  of 
nitrogen  would  soon  produce  a  result  due 
to  It  alone.  Plants  fed  on  a  large  amount 
of  phosphoric  add  and  but  small  amounts 
of  potash  and  nitrogen  would  quickly 
mature,  there  being  no  reserve  store  In  the 
soil  to  Interfere. 

Gk)od  croDs  of  tomatoes  have  been  grown 
with  the  assistance  of  proper  fertilisers  In 
a  soli  such  as  I  have  described.  I  believe 
it  feasible  to  grow  fiowers  extensively 
under  similar  conditions.  A  careful  ex- 
periment, conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
some  fiorlsts'  dub,  would  let  In  a  great 
deal  of  light  and  smooth  away  many  of  the 
present  difllonltles. 

The  science  of  fertilisers  Is  well  estab- 
lished, the  art  of  using  them  In  the 
greenhouse  Is  not  yet  far  enough  advanced 
to  be  In  Its  Infancy.  Fertilisers  that  work 
excellently  on  a  farm  will  not  do  at  all  In 
the  greenhouse.  Enough  work  has  been 
done  to  show  that  acid  phosphates  may  and 
frequently  do  sour  the  soil,  so  that  plants 
in  the  confined  Indoor  space  are  ruined. 
Impurities,  such  as  an  excess  of  chlorin  or 
sulphates,  are  known  to  cause  very  un- 
favorable effects  In  field  work,  they  will 
certainly  do  more  harm  In  a  confined 
space,  where  they  accumulate  and  remain 
in  the  soil. 

There  are  no  good  grounds  for  argument 
against  the  statement  that  pure  fertilisers 
are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  used  with 
certain  profit  by  fiorists.  Phosphate  of 
potash,  nitrate  of  potash  and  phospate  of 
ammonia  are  now  used  with  marked  suc- 
cess by  at  least  one  large  firm  of  growers, 
and  probably  by  several  others.  These 
materials  come  high,  but  the  cost  per 
pound  of  plant-food  Is  bat  very  little  more 


than  In  ordinary  fertilisers.  This  extra 
cost  Is  amply  compensated  for  by  the 
purity  of  the  materials.  They  afford  the 
Ideal  fertilisers  with  which  to  test  and 
apply  this  suggestion  of  changing  leaf  de- 
velopment to  fiower  production;  all  are 
soluble  In  water,  and  easily  applied  in 
solution.  Different  plants  growing  In  a 
soil  such  as  I  have  Indicated,  and  fed  with 
dilute  solutions  of  these  substances,  would 
quickly  show  the  effect  of  different  ele- 
ments of  plant-food.  The  results  will 
show  the  effect  of  nitrogen,  of  potash,  or 
of  phosphoric  add.  uninfinenced  by  im- 
purities which  load  up  the  soil,  and  by 
add  phosphates  which  make  It  sour.  Un- 
der such  conditions  nitrogen  may  promote 
leaf -growth  and  retard  fiowering  on  a  com- 
merdal  scale,  and  phosphoric  add  may 
push  the  fiowers  along  when  tney  are 
wanted. 

In  a  matter  so  complicated  as  the  growth 
of  a  plant,  all  conditions  except  the  one 
studied  should  hb  eliminated  if  possible, 
so  that  any  abnormal  effect  may  be  traced 
to  Its  source.  The  effect  of  a  single  medl- 
dne  cannot  be  determined  when  the  patient 
Is  dosed  up  with  a  lot  of  others. 

Isolated  cases  will  doubtless  be  found  to 
seemingly  refute  many  of  the  statements 
that  I  have  made.  At  the  risk  of  bdng 
over-bold  in  statement,  I  have  endeavored 
to  make  clear  the  difllcultles  In  the  way, 
and  the  posdble  means  of  attaining  that 
mlllenlum  of  the  grower— when  he  can 
absolutely  control  nis  crop,  stop  It  when 
the  market  Is  flat,  and  push  It  on  when 
the  opposite  Is  the  case.     JoHW  Fields. 
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Pio.  155.— Hedge  op  Dwarp  Pears. 

A  Hedge  of  Dwarf  Pears. 

There  are  numerous  shrubs  that  are 
suitable  for  making  hedges  about  one's 
lawn,  whether  one  prefers  evergreens  or 
deciduous  shrubs,  but  the  number  is 
limited  that  can  be  used  in  hedgerows 
that  are  of  both  use  and  beauty.  The 
barberry  is  one  of  the  latter,  these 
bushes  making  a  very  graceful,  but  not 
densely  leaved,  growth;  but  the  bar- 
berry's fruit  is  not  desired  in  large 
quantities,  nor  is  it  a  desirable  plant  to 
have  {near  wheat  fields,  as  it  harbors  one 
stage  of  the  **  rust"  fungus  of  the  wheat. 

On  my  place  I  am  planting  hedge- 
rows of  dwarf  pear  trees,  using  winter 
varieties  of  the  fruit  almost  exclusively. 
Such  a  hedgerow  is,  of  course,  hardly 
suitable  for  the  front  of  one's  lawn,  but 
for  side  rows,  and  for  use  in  the  rear  of 
one's  house,  the  dwarf  pear  is  quite  un- 
objectionable. As  for  beauty— well, 
any  one  who  has  seen  a  long  row  of 
these  little  trees  in  full  blossom  will  not 
soon  forget  the  sight.  Thev  are  very 
attractive  little  trees,  also,  when  in  full 
leaf,  without  the  bloom,  as  they  should 
be  kept  well  trimmed  back  to  secure  good 
fruiting,  as  well  as  a  good  hedge.  It  it 
surprising,  too,  what  an  amount  of 
choice  fruit  one  can  thus  raise  upon  even 
a  small  place.  *^In  my  own  case,  I  am 
running  a  pear  hedge  around  a  two-acre 
lot,  and  am  using  also  some  cross  hedges 
in  the  rear  of  the  buildings.  It  will 
take  at  least  300  trees  to  complete  the 
outside  row.  As  this  will  interfere  very 
little  with  the  planting  of  fruit  trees 
over  the  whole  interior  surface  of  the 
two  acres,  it  will  be  seen  that  on  a  given 


amount  of  ground  one  can  raise  moch 
more  fruit  by  using  this  outside  hedge- 
row method.  It  is  possible  to  crowd  the 
little  trees  in  a  hedgerow,  because  they 
will  be  on  the  outside,  and  can  thus  have 
plenty  of  air  and  sunshine,  though  very 
dose  in  the  row ;  and  though  the  row  of 
dwarf  pear  trees  may  be  quite  close  to 
the  inside,  larger  fruit  trees,  the  latter 
are  not  crowded  by  the  former,  since 
they  stand  up  above  them.  This  son 
of  work  is  not  advisable  on  large  com- 
mercial orchards,  but  on  the  home  acrt, 
in  the  village  lot,  one  wtabes  to  make 
tiie  most  of  every  foot  of  ground. 

Planting  so  many  of  these  little  pear 
trees.  I  selected  winter  sorts,  and  oiose 
that  king  among  pears,  the  Anjou,  aod 
the  scarcely  less  inferior  Lawrence. 
Both  these  pears  do  finely  on  the  <)iiince 
stock,  and  both  are  winter  vaneties 
With  such  fruit  one  can  store  in  a  cool 
cellar  and  unload  upon  the  market  when 
the  market  is  most  in  need  of  winter 
pears.  With  fall  fruit,  one  is  very 
nearly  at  the  mercy  of  the  market,  for 
he  cannot  hold  the  fruit  ier  any  length 
of  time. 

My  own  trees  are  set  about  4  feel 
apart.  In  future  plantings  I  shall  in* 
crease  the  distance  somewhat  In  set- 
ting the  trees  be  careful  to  get  th 
point  where  the  pear  stock  and  qnimt 
root  join  several  inches  below  the  mi- 
face,  and  for  the  first  winter,  at  le^st, 
give  the  roots  a  mulch  for  protection. 

W  D. 
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David  B.  Woodbury,  South  PAdc,  Sii^- 
Trada  List  of  Pansy  Seeds. 

KBBNE  A  POULK,  Plushiiiir«  N.  Y.-Prailisa 
Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  etc 

Herb  A  Wullb,  Naples,  Italy.— GaiiMti 
Cataloiftte  of  Bulbs  and  Plants. 

SiBBRBCHT  A  Son,  Rose  Hill  Nursertet.  Ht» 
Rochelle,  N.Y.— Pot grrown  Strawberry  PIbo**- 

Henry  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia.— Qua rtrrh 
Wholesale  Price  List  of  Bulbs,  Seeds.  UUath 
etc. 

Henri  Bbaulieu,  Woodhaven,  L.  L-Price 
List  of  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Garden  Sip- 
plies. 

SlEBRECHT  A  Son,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.- 
Price  List  of  Pot  Grown  and  Layer  Strawbcn? 
Plants. 

M.  J.  Lynch.  95^  Main  St,  Poughkeeptie, 
N.  Y.— Tested  Seeds,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plsati, 
Bulbs,  etc. 

The  Lovett  Company,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.- 
Price List  of  Pot  Grown  and  Liyer  Strawberry 
Plants,  etc. 

Ch.  Moun,  Lyon,  France  (H.  BeaoUev, 
Woodhaven,  N.  Y.,agent).— CaUlogue  of  Sscdi. 
Plants,  Trees,  etc 

J.  M.  THORBURN  A  Co.,  New  York. -Trsd# 
Price  List  of  Turnip  and  other  seeds  adapted 
to  the  present  season. 

LETBLLIBR  A  PiLS.  Caen,  Calvados,  Frtncc. 
—Price  List  of  New  Hrbrid  Cineraria,  Benle- 
de-NelRe,  with  pure  white  flowers. 

Louis  ViBWBO,  Seedsman  and  Nurseryman, 

uedlinburg,   Germany.— Seeds  and  Plaotf, 

merican  Raspberries  and  Blackberries. 

Neil,  the  Nurseryman,  Laporte,  Ind.- 
Circular  of  the  Gault  Perpetual  Raapbeny. 
Also  general  list  of  Nursery  Stock  and  Pruitt. 

Frbderich  Spittbl,  Armstadt  Thurivgia, 
Germany —Colored  plate  of  selected  large  flow- 
ered  fancy  Pansies  under  nanae.  Some  excel- 
lent varieties  are  included. 

Blectric  Wheel  Co^^  Quincv,  Ills.-Cata. 
heels  Ku 
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logue  of  the  All  Iron  Wheels  Runners,  etcn 
for  all  purposes  made  by  this  firm.  Wheeli 
can  be  bad  for  any  wagon. 

P.  Sander  A  Co.,  St  Albans,  Bng.,  sad 
Bruges,  Belgium.— Descriptive  Listof  Mo?«- 
ties  for  X807  ;  profusely  Illustrated.  Those  to 
search  of  desirable  novelties  should  procnre  a 
copy  of  this  list. 

Lbtellier  a  Sons,  Caen,  France.-Mev 
Cineraria  Boule-de-Neiffe  (Snow  BaU.)  Tnii 
is  a  semi-dwarf  with  white  flowers  aid  dim 
of  creamy  wbite,  thus  quite  distinct  from  ail 
other  Cinerarias. 
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Gloxinias. 

There  are  few  tropical  flowering  plants 
more  showy  or  more  Batisfactorj^  than 
the  Gloxinia.  Its  handsome  tubular 
flowerH  ranging  in  color  from  pure  white 
to  deep  puiT)le,  and  from  the  faintest  pink 
to  deep  rose,  the  length  of  time  that 
plants  are  in  flower  (usually  from  three 
to  four  months)  together  with  their 
bright  green  foliage,  commend  them  at 
once  to  the  favor  of  almost  everyone. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (flg.  156) 
represents  a  batch  of  plants  grown  at 
Smith  (College  Botanic  Garden,  from  seed 
lant  season,  and  although  most  of  them 
produced  a  few  flowers  last  fall,  they  are 
now  practically  flowering  for  the  first 
time. 

Seed  was  sown  the  first  week  in  March 
of  last  year  in  well-drained  pans,  the 
compost  consisting  of  one-third  leaf  soil, 
one- third  peat,  and  one-third  silver  sand, 
the  whole  sifted  finely.    The  pans  were 

g laced  in  atem|>erature  of  70  degieesand 
ept  shaded.  As  soon  as  the  seedhngs 
iwere  large  enough  to  handle,  they  were 
pricked  off  into  other  pans.      Until  the 


certificate  of  merit,  and  it  is  called  Gloxi- 
nera,  being  considered  the  forerunner  of  a 
new  race. 

The  Gloxinia  is  a  native  of  Central 
America  and  perhaps  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  many  of  the  readers  of  American 
Gardening  to  know  that  the  name  Glox- 
inia is  not  the  correct  one.  The  proper 
name  according  to  the  rule  of  priority  in 
plant  names  adopted  by  botanists,  is  Sin- 
ningia  speciosa.  but  the  name  Gloxinia  is 
so  well  established  that  it  will  take  years 
to  disestablish  it. 
Edward  J.  Ca.\xino,  Northampton, Mass. 


Qraftins:  Cereits. 

Would  a  Cereus  grandifioms  do  as  well 
grafted  on  a  five-year-old  plant  of  Cereus 
Macdonaldi  as  It  would  grown  on  its 
own  roots,  and  would  it  bloom  sooner 
than  to  Krow  it  from  a  rooted  cutting? 
In  case  of  ^raftinp:  would  it  be  best  to 
cut  ail  the  stems  hack  and  graft  on  all  or 
only  cut  one  or  two?  It  has  three  main 
stems.— C'.  M.,  Pa. 

—We  see  no  reason  why  it  would  not 


Pio.  i56.~HousE  OP  Gloxinias. 


plants  were  potted,  all  the  water  they  re- 
ceived was  given  by  the  subirrigation 
method,  that  is,  the  pans  were  placed  in 
pot  saucers  of  water  until  they  were 
sufficiently  moist.  It  is  fatal  to  Gloxinia 
seedlings  to  water  overhead,  and  in  fact, 
at  no  time  must  the  plants  be  watered  this 
way.  .'is  soon  as  lar^e  enough  the 
seedlings  were  potted  and  grown  on  rap- 
idly in  a  well-shaded  house  and  kept 
rather  close.  Toward  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember the  leaves  began  to  show  signs  of 
maturity,  water  was  then  gradually 
withheld  until  the  leaves  had  all  died 
away  naturally.  It  is  most  important 
that  the  leaves  ripen  well  and  should  not 
be  removed  until  there  is  no  more  life  left 
in  them,  as  they  return  to  the  tuber  the 
starch  and  other  substances  they  contain 
while  in  growth.  As  soon  as  the  leaves 
are  all  off,  the  pots  may  be  stoi*6d  away 
on  a  shelf  in  atemperature  of  about  GO 
degrees  or  the  tubers  may  be  taken  out 
of  the  pots  and  placed  in  sand  in  shallow 
boxes  and  stored  in  a  warm  cellar  until 
toward  the  end  of  February,  when  they 
should  be  repotte<l  and  j^radually  started 
into  active  growth  again. 

The  Gloxinia  belongs  to  the  family  Ges- 
neracete.  to  which  belong  the  Achimones, 
Gesneras,  Isolomas,  Streptocarpus,  etc. 
New  varieties  may  be  obtained  very  read- 
ily by  cross-fertilization.  Among  the  nov- 
elties offered  this  year  by  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons,  the  well-kn^wn  London 
(England)  nurserymen,  is  1  hybrid  be- 
tween a  Gloxinia  and  a  Gesnera.  It  is 
HDoken  of  as  quite  an  acquisition,  the 
Royal   Botanic  Society  ha«  awarded  It  a 


do  well,  and  grafted.  It  would  certainly 
bloom  sooner  than  from  a  cutting.  Do 
not  graft  more  than  two  stems  this  year, 
then  graft  the  other  next  year  If  the  two 
take  this  year.  The  work  should  be  done 
at  once,  as  June,  July,  and  August  are 
the  growing  months.  We  suppose  the 
trueCereus,  round  stems,  is  meant.  If  the 
flat-leaved  or  stemmed  Phyllocactus  lati- 
frons,  the  graft  would  not  unite. 


Bugs  on  Squash  Vines. 

(To  W.  B.  L..).— The  insect  sent  by  W. 
B.  L.  is  the  common  squash-bug  (Anasa 
tristis).  Although  the  young  of  this  in- 
sect pumps  the  juices  from  the  Iwives  so 
raplaly  that  the  latter  soon  look  as  if  a 
fire  had  struck  them,  I  have  never  known 
the  bugs  to  attack  the  vines  where  the 
latter  leaves  the  ground.  Besides  the 
adult  insects  feed  very  little,  if  any,  dur- 
inj?  July,  or  the  period  durinic  which  they 
are  busy  la jing  their  eggs.  Hence,  I  niis- 
tniHt  that  if  W.  B.  L.'s  vines  are  Injured 
at  thepoiUjt  where  they  leave  the  j?round, 
it  Is  the  work  of  the  squash-borer,  or  pos- 
sibly of  one  of  the  "stem-rots"  of  the 
vine.  The  younj?  squash-bugs  can  be  re- 
duced in  numbers  by  thoroiij^h  and  per- 
sistent spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  have  some  form  of 
spraying  machine  for  this  work,  as  the 
emulsion  must  be  aoplied  to  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves.  The  sprayinu:  should 
have  been  done  every,  other  day  from 
July  20  to  .Tiilv  .^0,  and  so  thoroughly 
that   the   emulsion  will    drip   from  the 


leaves.  The  stock  solution  (see  p«ige 
276)  should  only  be  diluted  with  from 
eight  to  ten  parts  of  water  for  use  on  this 
pest.  In  small  fields  the  old  bugs  can  be 
destroyed  by  trapping.  This  is  done  by 
placing  bits  of  boards  around  the  plants 
for  the  adult  bugs  to  hide  beneath.  These 
are  visited  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The 
bugs  are  killed  by  crushing,  or  by  throw- 
ing them  into  a  dish  of  Kerosene.  The 
adult  bugs  should  be  trapped  during 
June  and  the  first  half  of  July.— F.  A.  S. 


Begonia  Disease. 

For  two  years  I  have  failed  with  my 
tuberous  Be^ronias.  Soil ;  leaf  mold,  gar- 
den soil  and  sand.  Location;  some  in 
greenhouse,  some  in  dwelling  house,  some 
In  garden ;  all  shaded  most  of  the  day 
from  sun.  The  tubers  were  started  by 
planting  In  small  pots,  unsprouted  tubers, 
about  March  1.  In  every  case  the  plants 
sent  up  a  few  fine  flowers,  then  quit 
blooming,  and  in  many  cases  the  buds 
dropped,  and  the  leaves  blackened  more 
or  less.— E.  A.  Dodge,  Mo. 

—The  plants  are  suffering  from  a  dis- 
ease which  Is  peculiar  to  the  tuberous 
Bej^onias,  and  by  many  thought  to  be 
bacterial,  but  little  is  known  about  it. 
Experts  sometimes  treat  it  successfully, 
but  their  method  Is  only  possible  where 
whole  houses  are  devoted  to  the  one 
plant.  The  main  point  is  a  change  of  at- 
mospheric conditions  for  a  time,  so  that 
the  bacteria  cannot  thrive.  Badly  affect- 
ed leaves  and  also  all  flower  buds  are  cut 
away,  and  the  plants  are  syringed  sev- 
eral times  during  the  day,  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon the  house  Is  thoroughly  damped 
down  and  the  ventilators  closed.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  produce  a  more  rapid 
and  new  growth.  Then  when  this  works 
satisfactorily  and  new  flower  buds  a^)* 
pear,  the  temperature  is  again  brought 
back  to  the  normal. 

The  treatment  of  our  correspondent's 
plants  seems  to  have  been  wrong,  inas- 
much as  they  have  been  kept  too  neavily 
shaded,  and  possibly  a  fretid  atmosphere 
was  the  result.  Tuberous  Begonias  re- 
sent such  conditions  perhaps  more  quick- 
ly than  any  other  plant  cultivated.  The 
proper  conditions  and  temperature  for 
them  are  those  of  a  light,  airy,  well-ventl- 
lated  greenhouse  with  only  natural  sun 
heat,  unless  during  very  cold  weather, 
when  a  little  heat  may  be  applied,  if  pos- 
sible, and  the  ventilators  opened,  but  in 
.ventilating,  care  must  be  taken  that  cold 
currents  of  air  never  strike  directly  upon 
the  plants;  judgment  is  needed  in  water- 
ing, the  ball  of  earth  in  the  pot  needs  to 
be  kept  moderately  moist,  never  remain- 
ing wet,  nor  yet  ever  becoming  quite  dry, 
while  the  plant  is  In  a  growing  and  flow- 
ering condition. 

Soil  for  Strawberry  Runner5. 

Is  It  necessary  to  use  prepared  soil  or 
only  that  which  strawberry  plants  grow 
In,  when  potting  them?— Geo.  B.W.,L.  I. 

— If  when  laying  the  runners  In  pots 
the  first  time  is  meant  by  the  question, 
only  ordinary  soil  is  needed.  For  other 
purposes  see  notes  on  strawberries  in  va- 
rious Issues  of  American  Gardening. 

Tomatoes  Not  Setting. 

(To  Mrs.  T.  C. )— Without  knowing  more 
of  local  circumstances,  in  fact,  without 
seeing  the  whole  conditions  personally, 
no  positive  reply  can  bcKlven.  The  flow- 
ers fall  because  they  are  not  fertilised. 
Cold  and  damp  may  be  accountable. 


Wliy  Do  I  Fail? 

(To  Subscriber)— It  is  absolutely  Im- 
possible for  us  to  fflve  you  any  assistance 
unless  you  furnish  full  particulars.  To 
merely  ask  "Why  do  I  not  have  success 
with  Pfeonies,  Clematis,  English  Violet, 
etc.,"  is  waste  of  time.  What  think  you 
of  our  saying,  "Why  did  our  p^randmoth- 
erdie?" 


From  northern  Ohio  the  latest  advices 
are:  Apples  still  falling  and  will  be  com- 
paratively small  crop.  Cherries  and  rasp- 
berries very  j<ood.  Blackberries  Kood. 
Grapes  scarce.  The  locust  has  disap- 
peared. 
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OUR  remarks  in  last  issue 
upon  the  subject  of  nl- 
Pertlllty.  trog^n  crops  furnish  a  basis 
for  some  amount  of  thought, 
and  thought  is  the  most  potent  fertiliser 
that  can  be  applied  to  the  soil ;  it  brings 
the  largest  crops.  The  first  eye-opener  is 
the  importance  of  some  "catch  crop" 
for  the  improvement  of  the  land ;  this  is 
important,  yet  comparatively  few  realize 
it;  how  few  understand  to  what  extent 
the  soil  is  willing  and  anxious  to  be  at 
work.  But  nature  abhors  idleness  as  she 
does  a  vacuum ;  she  will  be  at  work  pro- 
ducing something,  and  if  we  do  not  give 
her  seed  to  plant,  she  will  plant  her  own, 
and  let  us  mourn  the  result-^a  glorious 
crop  of  w^eeds. 

Whatever  may  be  the  arguments  in  fa- 
vor of  fallowing,  the  practice  Is  not  one 
that  is  open  to  the  ordinary  farmer  in  the 
neighborhood  of  great  areas  of  popula- 
tion. He  must  follow  the  teaching  of 
"intensive  cultivation"  or  the  getting 
from  the  land  as  much  as  possible  as 
often  as  possible. 


The  soil  needs  no  rest;  on  the  contrary, 
it  demands  work,  but  it  does  desire  a 
change  of  work,  and  that  is  why  the 
rotation  of  crops  is  an  agricultural  neces- 
sity. This  is  shown  plainly  by  nature's 
own  plantings,  where  one  crop  follows 
another  In  rapid  succession;  one  form 
feeds  upon  the  waste  of  another,  or,  in 
other  words,  one  plant  puts  into  the  soil 
the  elements  that  another  takes  out,  and 
Mother  Earth  gains  a  little  in  absolute 
fertility  by  each  operation,  If  the  sequence 
has  been  proper. 

Reducing  the  theory  as  Just  stated  to 
practical  ends,  we  can  say  that  crimson 
clover  should  be  employed  to  make  up 
for  what  the  com,  wheat,. or  potatoes 
has  taken  out.  We  say  crimson  clover, 
because  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose than  any  other;  its  open  hands  are 
held  out  to  grasp  the  nitrogen  that 
abounds  in  the  air,  and  it  gives  as  freely 
as  It  receives.  This  plant  Is  so  well 
adapted  to  this  pui*pose  of  soil  enriching, 
from  the  fact  of  Its  being,  in  its  native 
heath  a  winter-growing  plant,  and.  In 
this  climate,  It  Is  idle  but  a  small  part  of 
the  time,  as  our  ground  is  rarely  froxen 
up  before  the  New  Year,  and  between  that 
time  and  early  spring  there  are  frequent 
periods  where  this  clover  will  make  con- 
siderable growth. 

But  there  is  an  Important  considera- 
tion that  is  frequently  wholly  over- 
looked; that  is,  the  proper  selection  of 
seed  suited  to  the  locality  In  which  the 
desired  crop  Is  to  grow.  All  plants  adapt 
themselves  to  their  environments;  where 
they  have  nine  months  to  grow  €uid  re- 
produce themselves,  they  will  use  It  all. 
.  But  take  the  same  plant  to  a  locality 
.  where  It  has  but  four  months  to  grow.  It 
will,  a,s  a  general  rule,  soon  adapt  itself 
to  the  situation  and  ripen  Its  seed  in  the 
time  given.  And  it  will  make  Just  as 
much  growth  in  the  four  months  as  In  the 
nine.  For  that  reason  It  Is  advisable  to 
obtain  seed  grown  in  conditions  some- 
what approaching  those  of  the  locality 
to  be  sowed. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  seed  offered  Is 
grown  In  Europe,  where  its  growing  sea- 
son Is  longer  than  with  us,  and  conse- 
quently, the  plant  does  not  make  so  large 
a  growth  here  as  there.  But,  If  we  were 
to  save  our  own  seed.  In  two  or 
three  generations  it  would  make  as  large 
a  growth  here  as  there.  It  would,  more- 
over, be  less  liable  to  winter  kill,  not  be- 
cause Its  nature  would  be  changed,  but 
because  the  extra  growth  it  would  make 
would  give  it  more  strengrth.  On  Long 
Island  crimson  clover  seeds  very  freely, 
at  least  It  did  last  season.  Had  that  seed 
been  saved  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
produced  a  much  better  crop  for  that  lo- 
cality than  foreign  seed. 

This  Is  a  matterof  great  interest  to  our 
cultivators,  and  they  should  make  a 
practical  test  with  seeds  of  their  own  pro- 
duction. We  hope  to  say  more  about 
"catch  crops"  on  a  future  occasion. 


I F  the  stand  of ,  Park  Com- 
Lewns  la  i  mlssloner  Rogers,  as  set 
Parks.  forth  In  another  column^  be 
a  true  deduction  from  the 
facts,  and  it  be  allowed  that "  experience 
proves  that  lawns  cannot  be  maintained, 
If  all  who  wish  may  walk  upon  them 
at  will,"  It  Is  a  scul  commentary  upon 
the  Intelligence  of  the  American  citizen. 
The  argument,  however.  Is  not  borne 


out  by  the  facts.  For  instance,  in  Pros- 
pect Park,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  in  Chfeago, 
111.,  and  elsewhere  at  home,  also  In  many 
European  cities,  experience  proves  that 
lawns  CA0  be  maintained,  and  an  un- 
limited number  of  people  be  pennttted 
to  walk  upon  them  at  all  times  withom 
serious  injury. 


Keeping  Cabbage  Through  tke 
Winter. 

The  old  plan  of  bursins,  or  putting 
cabbage  in  trenches  durinf  winter,  or  lor 
winter  use,  has  become  obsolete,  and  & 
more  simple  and  easy  plan  has  been 
adopted.  Where  cabbaige  is  grown  on  a 
large  scale  for  shipping  purposes,  the  beit 
plan  Is  to  lift  the  cabbaseand  stack  then 
two  tiers  deep  and  as  closely  as  they  can  1 
be  placed  In  an  orchard,  or  wood  if  cob-  I 
venlent,  and  cover  with  leaves  to  the ! 
depth  of  two  or  three  Inches,  the  learn  | 
to  be  kept  In  place  by  a  slight  coveringof  i 
earth.  In  this  way  the  heads  will  keep  \ 
perfectly  sound  ail  winter,  and  thej  caa  j 
be  easily  taken  up  as  wanted  for  shiph  j 
ping. 

For  family  use  cabbages  can  be  keptii 
the  same  M''ay,  only  it  will  not  be  mm-  \ 
sary   to   make  the  second    layer.   It  h  | 
quite  Important  to  keep  them  a  little  b^ 
low  the  freezing  point.    It  has  been  90%-  I 
gested  to  keep  them  in  some  coDv«iiieBt  ! 
building,  but  this  plan  has  always  it- 
suited  in  failure,  as  the  dry  atmoqibm 
is  fatal;   cabbage   must   be  kept  moUt 
and  cool,  the  slightest  wilting  rradenit 
unfit  for  the  table. 


Conditions  in  Michigao. 

A  correspondent  In  Berrien  Co.,  Mich., 
writes :  "  There  Is  not  a  man  here  wbo 
has  made  a  dollar  with  fruit  this  jev; 
nearly  all  have  quit  picking  blackberrin 
as  they  did  strawberries,  raspberries  and 
gooseberries.  The  bushes  are  full,  bnt 
the  returns  do  not  pay  expenses.  Appfef 
have  nearly  all  fallen  off  the  trees,  peaeto 
but  few,  pears  good  crop,  grapes  heaTT 
crop,  none  killed  by  early  or  late  sprinf 
frost»." 

—What  are  the  faulty  means  of  distribs- 
tion  that  bring  about  the  conditions  d 
which  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  teb 
us?  Something  is  wrong,  'tis  erident 
In  the  larger  cities  there  are  hundreds  of 
people  to  whom  fresh  fruit  would  be  w* 
come  if  they  could  get  it  at  a  cheap  fl;- 
ure,  but  no  matter  what  the  drcnn- 
stances  at  the  producer's  and  theeontanff 
generally  has  to  pay  the  average  price, 
never  reaping  the  benefit  of  supply. 


Fruits  Received. 

Oooseberries.— We  lately  received  « 
.(lumber  of  samples  of  gooseberries  froD 
the  Calmwooa  orchards,  Huntingdoi 
Valley,  Pa.  Mr.  Peder  Pedersen,tbeinaii- 
ager,  says  that  on  that  place  th^  bare 
planted  over  1,800  fruit  bushes,  anditl^ 
Intended  to  gO  laigely  Into  goosebenic^ 
of  the  large  fruited  sorts.  Thebushesaiv 
grown  on  the  English  plan  and  are  doii^ 
well  Indeed,  as  the  grand  samples  olfniit 
testify.  Industry.  Triumph,  and  Whlte^ 
smith  were  specially  fine  samples,  and  tb^ 
profusion  with  which  the  large  berriw 
hung  on  the  branches  was  a  revelation. 
Mr.  Pesdersen  thinks  that  In  agreatraea^  i 
ure  his  success  Is  due  to  sdection  (« 
stock  for  propagation.  At  all  events,  the 
fruits  are  as  large  as  any  one  could  nM- 
onablv  demand  and  fully  four  tlmee  the  , 
size  of  the  general  run  of  those  offered  on 
the  markets. 

Japanese  PI  a  ms.— Samples  of  W 
distinct  Japan  plums  were  lately  sob- 
mltted  by  Mr.  Williams  of  Montclalr. 
N.J.  ThemoderatesiieofOgonroMiwit 
a  handy  dessert  fruit,  and  ItscleargoWw 
color  is  very  attractive.  In  flavor  tb? 
variety  Is  not  so  aromatic  as  manyotlier 
of  the  Japan  plums.  Simonl  was  spec- 
ially fine,  the  brick  red  color  te  *^" 
tlve,  and  the  flavor  peculiarly  stniin^. 
recalling  some  of  the  aromatic  pea». 
The  flesh  Is  firm  and  tiie  fruit  lars^- 
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Cordon  Curraots. 

The  red  Currant  at  all  timeci  proves 
▼ery    amenable  to  traininK  and  can  be 

Sot  to  fruit  in  a  great  number  of  forms. 
oe  excellent  method  is  the  horizontal 
cordon  on  the  side  of  i^arden  paths.  Our 
lUuBtration  on  page  549  shows  a  well- 
tmlted  branch  from  such  a  specimen 
grown  on  a  trellis  in  the  nursery  of  Ferd- 
inand Boulon,  Sea  Cliff,  L.  I. 

Another  method  of  training,  and  one 
to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention  at  this 
time,  not  only  produces  excellent  fruit  In 
abundance,  but  also  prolongs  the  season 
very  considerably ;  that  of  vertical  cor- 
dons on  north  walls.  It  is  rare  that 
each  a  position  cannot  be  found  around  a 
country  house,  either  on  the  bams  or 
other  outhouses,  or  even  if  need  be,  on 
some  part  of  the  dwelling  Itself,  for  the 
bushes  are  sufficiently  ornamental  to  per- 
mit their  use  for  that  purpose  when  pro- 
perly attended  to. 

To  so  train  and  cultivate  the  currant  Is 
A  very  simple  matter,  requiring  but  little 
time  and  no  expense.  The  young  trees 
may  be  planted  about  15  to  18  inches 
apart  and  trained  to  one  stem,  or  they 
may  be  Induced  in- a  young  stage  to  make 
three  leads  which  can  be  run  up  vertical- 
ly at  intervals  of  about  10  inches  between 
•file  stems. 

By  strict  attention  to  pruning  so  as  to 
keep  the  spurs  short,  extra  large  racemes 
witn  heavy  berries* are  possible,  and  are 
of  special  value  for  exhibition  and  other 
show  purposes.  In  addition  also,  the 
lateness  of  the  season  to  which  the  fruit 
may  be  kept  is  another  advantage  which 
the  system  possesses.  Fruit  thus  grown 
can  be  easily  protected  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  birds  and  other  pests,  it  being  an 
easy  matter  to  cover  the  bushes  with 
nets  or  cheesecloth. 


Lawos  in  Parks. 

To  the  Editor  of  American  Gardening. 

All  ought  to  agree  that  a  public  park 
should  be  designed,  improved  and  main- 
tained so  as  to  better  the  health  and  add 
to  the  happiness  of  visitors.  A  quiet, 
restful,  pleasant,  beautiful  place  with  pure 
air  and  water,  ought  to  be  the  first  req- 
uisite. The  improvements  should  have 
for  central  thoughts,  necessity,  and  sim- 
picitj'.  Drives,  rambles,  ample  open 
^wooded  spaces,  shelter,  seats  and  resting 

§  laces  free  of  access  to  every  one.  with  all 
tie  turf  that  can  be  induced  to  grow 
upon  grounds  so  used,  are  all  reasonable 
necessities.  But  lawns,  shrubbery,  and 
tiee  plantations  for  garden  effects  are 
]n8t  as  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of 
many,  as  any  of  the  above. 

Your  correspondent.  Pro  Bono  Publico, 
(page  525)  says:  "To  exclude  children 
from  lawns  or  the  cool  secluded  nooks  of 
a  park  is  as  bad  on  the  one  hand,  as  is 
the  desecration  of  a  bit  of  fine  landscape, 
by  incongruous  buildings,  on  the  other. 
The  parks  are  paid  for  by  the  people,  and 
they  should  have  the  use  of  them." 

It  is  certtdnly  very  pleasant  to  stroU 
across  beautiful  lawns,  and  innocent 
children  playing  upon  them  would  be  an 
attractive  picture.  A  limited  number 
might  be  permitted  to  walk  upon  lawns 
at  times  without  serious  Injury,  but  in 
public  affairs  there  can  be  no  privileged 
class,  and  all  must  be  allowed  upon  the 
lawns  or  all  excluded.  Experience  proves 
that  lawns  cannot  be  maintained,  if  all 
who  wish  may  walk  upon  them  at  will ; 
and  this  is  the  vital  point  always  omitted 
by  those  who  urge  that  lawns  should  be 
opened  to  the  puollc  without  restriction. 
Tne  truth  is,  if  their  ad  vice  were  followed 
there  would  simply  be  no  lawn.  And 
this  is  the  exact  situation.  EJIther  lawns 
must  be  prohibited  in  parks  or  the  public 
must  be  prohibited  from  using  them  for 
by-ways  and  foot  paths  which  is  always 
done  when  thrown  open. 

To  say  that  the  public  cannot  use  a 
lawn  unless  permitted  to  walk  upon  it,  is 
merely  begging  the  question.  As  well 
might  one  sav  that  pictures  upon  a  wall 
are  not  used  because  not  walked  upon  as 
carpets.  Lawns  with  groups  of  shrubs 
ana  trees  are  only  pictures  upon  the  park 
Trails,  so  to  speak. 

In  one  of  our  parks  at  Youngstown. 
containing  over  400  acres,  is  a  natural 


garden  of  perhaps  twenty  acres,  so  ar- 
ranged by  nature  that  walking  upon  its 
surface  Is  practically  impossible.  Yet  no 
other  portion  of  the  park  is  more  useful. 
To  look  upon  the  rocks,  moss,  ferns, 
shrubbery,  trees,  and  cascades  preserved 
by  nature  from  vandalism,  is  the  height 
of  enjoyment  to  all,  and  the  most  highly 
priced  portion  of  the  park  afea. 

That  garden  art  is  only  appreciated  and 
desired  by  the  rich  is  a  very  mistaken 
idea.  Fortunately,  one  does  not  need 
wealth  to  appreciate  a  beautiful  garden ; 
and  the  rich  have  no  monopoly  upon  cul- 
tivated taste  and  refinement. 

I  dislike  class  distinctions,  however, 
and  there  really  are  none.  The  rich  of  to- 
day may  be  the  poor  of  to-morrow  and 
vice  versa.  In  America  we  are  equals  be- 
fore the  law  with  substantially  equal  op- 
portunities before  us,  and  if  there  is  any 
place  where  all  thought  of  class  distinc- 
tions should  be  banished,  it  Is  In  the  ar- 
rangement and  use  of  our  public  parks. 

No  park  should  be  either  all  lawns  or 
all  play  grounds.  A  complete  answer  to 
Pro  Bono  Publico  Is,  that  all  parks  should 
be  lai*ge  enough  not  only  for  what  he 
desires,  that  is  possible,  but  for  lawns 
and  other  necessary  requirements. 

VoLNEY  Rogers,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Hollyhocks. 

The  old-fafihioned  Hollyhock  in  its  mod- 
ern, much  Improved  state  is  among  the 
most  beautiful  of  flowers  for  the  baek- 
ground  of  the  flower  garden. 

Seed  sown  in  February  or  March  In  a 
frame  with  gentle  bottom  heat  will  gen- 
erally bloom  during  the  coming  summer. 
A  good  loamy  soil  Is  best,  covering  the 
seed  to  a  depth  of  about  one-half  Inch. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  have  attained  the 
first  rough  leaves  they  should  be  trans- 
planted into  another  frame  without  heat 
but  protected  from  frost.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  which  in  this  lati- 
tude Is  generally  from  theflrstto  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  the  young  plants  should  be 
set  in  the  open  ground  where  they  are 
to  remain  permanently.  If  there  are  in- 
dications of  late  spring  frosts,  after 
planting  out.  they  should  be  covered  dur- 
ing the  night,  the  covering  being  removed 
the  next  morning.  By  following  these 
directions  success  is  sure  to  come,  and 
you  will  be  well  repaid  for  your  trouble 
the  following  August  and  September  by 
fine  spikes  of  lovely  flowers. 

Those  who  do  not  possess  a  frame  or 
hotbed  may  plant  the  seed  in  a  box  and 
keep  it  in  a  warm  light  place,  but  when 
possible  the  hotbed  Is  undoubtedly  the 
best,  as  it  may  be  used  for  all  kind  of 
seeds—Stocks,  Asters,  Pansies,  and  a  host 
of  others.  '^"■T^/^ 

If  preferred,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
July  or  August  in  the  open  ground  and 
they  will  bloom  the  following  year  in  Au- 

fust  and  early  in  September.  HoUy- 
ocks delight  in  rich,  dry,  loamy  soil ;  the 
ground  should  be  dug  deep  and  well  en- 
riched with  bamyara  manure. 

The  plants  should  be  set  8x8  feet,  at 
least,  and  8x4  feet  Is  better,  especially  if 
you  wish  to  have  large  handsome  flow- 
ers. 

Before  severe  freering  weather  comes 
the  plants  should  have  some  protection 
by  laying  on  the  crown  a  branch  or  two, 
sufflcient  to  keep  the  litter  or  leaves  from 
pressing  too  heavily  on  the  plants  and 
causing  them  to  decay  at  the  crown. 

During  the  month  of  March  following 
half  the  covering  should  be  removed, 
shaking  up  lightly  the  remaining  half. 
Don't  allow  the  covering  to  remain  on 
too  long,  as  it  will  cause  the  plants  to 
grow  weak.  During  May  and  June  give 
plenty  of  water,  as  the  stalks  and  foliage 
absorb  a  great  deal  of  moisture  at  that 
time.— W.  B.  Longstreth,  Gratiot,  Ohio. 

—The  Hollyhock  is  a  biennial  and  for 
best  results  should  be  treated  as  such. 
We  should  not  like  to  see  our  plants  flow- 
er the  same  j'ear  as  raised  from  seeds.— 
Ed. 


RBIDBRS'  lOTBS  UD  GOHEITS. 


This  MMoe  U  devoted  to  abort  notes  of  experi- 
ence and  obeenratlon,  Irat  not  neceeearlly  reflect- 
ing onr  own  opinions.  Too,  reader  are  tnring 
new  Tarlellea,  new  Implements,  new  metbods.  Let 
ns  have  yonr  verdict— short,  pointedly.  Possibly 
yon  may  wish  to  comment  on  statements  found  in 


this  or  preTtons  Issues  or  to  offer  suRKestlone ;  letns 
hear  what  you  have  to  say.    In  tr  '  ' 

coaaael  there  to  wltdom  and  safety. 


In  the  multltnpe  of 
Wrttstis  often. 


Clenoiatls  Dying.— I  have  noticed  in- 
quiries In  American  Gardening  for  cause 
of  Clematis  dying,  but  as  yet  no  reply.  I 
have  had  trouble  with  Duchess  of  Teck 
dying,  partially,  all  at  once,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  this  year  C.  paniculata 
is  affected  the  same  way.  The  portion  of 
the  vine  affected,  acts  as  If  completely 
cut  off  at  the  ground ;  that  Is,  It  dies  all 
at  once  to  the  ground,  with  no  visible 
reason  why  it  should.  Is  there  any 
known  can se  or  remedy  ?  O ther varieties 
of  Clematis  so  far  have  been  uninjured 
with  me.— VoLNEY  Rogers. 

Ants  and  Ap1iids.-iC.  A.  L.  Inquires 
what  relation  the  "ant"  bears  to  the 
green  fly.  Your  answer  Is  good,  but  tell 
him  to  get  a  copy  of  the  **  Strand  Maga- 
zine*' for  August  at  any  news  stand  and 
read  the  article  therein  by  Grant  Allen. — 
F.  E.  Snydek. 

Watering  During  SunsMne  and 
Other  Things.— Friend  Butterbach  evi- 
dently does  not  understand  the  point,  re- 
garding safety  in  watering  during  sun- 
shine. I  never  but  once  had  potatoes  in- 
jured, yet  that  once  was  enough  to  put 
me  on  guard.  It  has  never  occurred  in 
the  gi-eenhouse,  simply  because  I  never 
gave  it  the  chance.  I  would  ask  what 
the  "variations  of  temperature"  are  in 
the  Northern  states,  and  if  just  as  healthy 
men,  beasts,  and  vegetables  do  not  thrive 
there  as  well  as,  or  even  better,  than  in  a 
section  more  resembling  the  greenhouse 
conditions,  1.  e.,  Florida?  Does  not  the 
•'  vaiiation  "  of  temperature  render  them 
more  hardy,  or  can  it  be  better  secured, 
than  by  having  plenty  of  cool  breezes,  or 
ventilation  ?  Not  knowing  the  prime  ob- 
ject sought  for,  or  the  methods  employed 
in  the  strawberry  experiment,  Mr.  But- 
terbach is  hardly  competent  to  pass  an 
opinion ;  however,  it  has  brought  out  a 
fact  not  generally  known  among  straw- 
berry-growers. If  callas  can  be  had  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  why  not  add  them 
to  the  list  of  cut  flowers  from  outside,  es- 
pecially if  it  can  be  done  without  injury 
to  the  root  ?  Why  use  months  for  resting 
when  weeks  Will  do  as  well  ?  They  would 
command  a  good  price  when  out  of  the 
usual  season.  Saving  fuel  is  no  object 
with  me,  as  it  costs  only  the  cutting,  and 
even  that  Is  returned  in  the  value  of 
ashes,  as  I  use  wood-burning  furnaces. 
The  first  three  paragraphs  of  the  editor- 
ial, page  588,  seems  to  flt  this  case  com- 
pletely.   Au  revolr!- Henry  Snyder,  Md. 

Strawberries.— When  two  such  able 
veterans  as  Mr.  Hale  and  Mr.  Dwyer  are 
upholding  distinctly  opposite  views  on 
the  planting  of  strawberries  from  points 
where  the  climatic  influences  are  some- 
what similar,  side  issues  are  of  small  ac- 
count. However,  Mr.Kellogg  will  confer 
a  favor  to  readers  of  American  Garden- 
ing if  he  will  kindly  name  the  strawberry 
containing  all  the  good  qualities  men- 
tioned in  his  note  of  July  19,  viz.,  plants 
laden  with  Immense  berries  of  rich  flavor, 
sound  to  the  core,  and  of  a  texture  so 
Arm  (at  the  same  time)  that  they  can  be 
shipped  anywhere.  Then  I  have  gone 
astray  in  thinking  that  new  plants  had 
to  be  obtained  from  old  bed  or  from  seed. 
Where  have  those  dormant  plants  in 
spring  come  from,  when  plants  are  not 
taken  from  old  bed,  and  the  young  nn- 
fruited  plants  are  not  allowed  to  produce 
them?— James  Holloway. 


We  Solicit  from  our  readwrs  aotos  of  experi- 
ence and  obeervation.  While  our  space  is 
limited  we  will  always  manage  to  make  room 
for  any  commnnication  that  contains  germs  of 
real,  practical  valne  to  fellow-enbecrlbera. 


Miss  Bertha  Stoneman,  a  student  of 
botany  at  Cornell  University,  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  botany  in  the  Hu- 
guenot college  in  Cape  Colony,  South 
Africa. 
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AMERICAN     GARDENING. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Apples,  Karly.— If  you  market,  make 
ODly  one  grade,  and  let  that  be  the  beet. 
Feed  the  others  to  the  hogs ;  It  pays  bet- 
ter than  selling:  a  No.  1  reputation. 

Oafherinjc  Pears.— A  man  always 
wants  to  leave  on  the  trees  more  fruits 
than  are  well  for  the  tree's  health ;  in- 
deed, it  is  a  Rood  practice  to  pick  some  of 
the  Ifyrgest  Bartlets early  in  August ;  you 
get  a  little  longer  season  and  help  the 
tree;  the  remaining  fruits  swell  well  aftei^ 
wards.  Many  people  like  to  feel  they 
have  something  to  bite,  even  in  a  Bart-, 
lett.  Too  often  the  fruit  looks  very  hand- 
some, and  Is  mushy,  because  some  of  us 
wait  to  see  them  get  larger  or  take  on 
that  yellow  tint.  Don't  wait,  but  pick 
"vvhen  quite  green,  at  least  ten  days  before 
they  are  likely  to  be  used.  Again,  don't 
drop  them  around  because  they  look 
hard. 

Another  pear  that  needs  some  thought 
about  gathering  in  order  to  have  It  good 
is  riapp's  Favorite,  a  pear  too  often 
soundly  abused  by  amateurs,  because  **It 
rots  at  the  core."  And  so  it  will— unless 
picked  at  least  tw^o  w^eeks  before  it  would 
ripen  on  the  tree. 

A  close  rival  td  the  Bartlet  is  Souvenir 
du  Congress.  Tree  not  so  vigorous  nor 
BO  compact  a  grower  as  Bartiet. 

Raspberries.— Cut  out  the  old  bearing 
wood  and  g^ive  the  rows  a  thorough 
spraying  with  Bordeaux. 

James  Holloway,  N.  Y. 


Horticulture  in  1836  and  1896. 

Within  the  last  century  there  have 
been  more  inventions  and  greater  ad- 
vances made  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
than  in  any  former  period  of  the  same 
length  of  time  in  the  history  of  this 
globe.  Horticulture  has  kept  pace  with 
these  and  is  to-day  more  advanced 
than  ever  before.  Sixty  years  ago  the 
word  horticulture  was  hardly  men- 
tioned. Now  it  stands  next  to  grain 
raising  in  importance — not  only  in  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  that  it  gives  to 
the  human  family,  but  also  In  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view. 

To  go  back  three-score  years  seems 
a  long  look  to  the  rear;  yet  that  is 
what  some  of  us  can  do,  and  remember 
well  the  condition  of  our  fruits,  and 
compare  them  with  those  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Then  about  all  the  straw- 
berries we  saw  were  found  in  meadows 
and  fence  comers,  small  but  high-fla- 
vored. Now  we  have  more  than  100 
varieties — large,  luscious  ones  in  abund- 
ance. 

One  might  be  safe  in  stating  that 
there  is  now  a  car  load  of  strawberries 
grown  to  every  quart  grown  then.  I 
remember  when  they  were  first  taken 
to  market  In  buckets  and  baskets,  and 
were  measured  out  In  tin  quart  meas- 
ures. Now  they  are  put  up  In  neat 
quart  boxes,  shipped  in  crates  of  twen- 
ty-four and  thirty-two  quarts  each,  all 
over  the  country.  •  Not  long  since  a 
friend  in  southwestern  Missouri  wrote 
to  me  that  he  sent  a  crate  of  Captain 
Jack  strawberries  one  time  to  Albu- 
querque, New  Mexico,  that  had  to  go 
sixty  miles  by  stage  to  reach  Its  des- 
tination, yet  they  arrived  in  eating  con- 
dition, and,  by  the  way,  I  may  tell  that 
same  variety  originated  here  not  twen- 
ty yards  from  where  I  write  this.  It 
is  still  a  favorite  with  some  growers. 
Another  valuable  one  was  raised  by  a 
brother  of  mine,  the  Cumberland,  which 
has  but  few  superiors  if  properly 
grown. 

Quite  recently  another  brother  has 
raised  a  black-cap  raspberry  that  sur- 
passes anything  of  the  kind  yet  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  He  has  recently 
sold  the  stock  for  $1,000.  I  have  been 
a  little  personal  in  this,  to  show  that 
the  spirit  of  horticulture  was  born  in 
the  family,  hence  no  wonder  that  It  Is 
still  my  hobby. 

Then  the  black-cap  raspberries  were 
chiefly  gathered  in  old  clearings,  strung 
on  a  stem  of  timothy  and  carried  home 
In  that  way.  Now  the  Improved  varie- 
ties are  planted  by  the  100  acres.  The 
only  red  ones  then  were  what  we  called 
Purple   Cane   and    the   Red    Antwerp. 


Now  the  varieties  can  be  named    by 
scores. 

Blackberries  were  all  wild  and  the 
planting  of  them  in  gardens  was  not 
thought  of.  Now  hundreds  of  planta- 
tions, large  and  small,  can  be  seen  all 
over  the  country.  Currants  were  then 
the  white  and  red  Dutch  (and  they  are 
still  grown).  Now  we  can  count  the 
varieties  by  the  dozens. 

Cherries,  the  Mayduke,  Oxheart  and 
Bleeding  Heart  were  the  improved  va- 
rieties. The  English  Morello  was  a  way- 
side tree.  The  Black  Morello  was  com- 
mon, but  nearly  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  black  knot.  Of  the  Mazzard, 
a  black  and  red,  there  were  trees  sixty 
feet  high,  and  three  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  trees  that  would  bear 
a  two-horse  w^gon  load  in  a  season. 
These  were  small,  however,  and  by  n& 
means  choice.  Now  we  have  a  hundred 
varieties  of  select  fruit  of  these. 

Peaches.— Early  York  was  then  the 
earliest  we  had  of  budded  trees,  but 
plenty  of  good  seedlings.  The  Early 
York  ripened  in  August  and  was  the 
earliest.  Now  we  have  a  host  of  varie- 
ties, ripening  from  June  until  Novem- 
ber. 

Grapes.— The  Alexander  was  the  pio- 
neer; then  Isabella  and  Catawba,  soon 
followed  by  the  famous  Concord,  from 
which  has  descended  a  host  of  valua- 
ble varieties,  both  white  and  black. 
The  Martha  was  the  first  seedling  from 
it  that  became  famous.  It  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Knox,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  1600. 
He  made  a  nice  thing  out  of  it, 'not  less 
than  $10,000.  Since  then  other  white 
ones  from  It  and  from  the  Concord 
have  crowded  it  out  In  a  measure.  Apri- 
cots we  had  growing  on  the  terraces, 
but  they  seldom  bore  fruit.  Prunes  and 
plums  we  had  a  few,  but  the  main  crop 
of  plums  was  from  the  native  wild 
trees.  Now,  orchards  of  ten  acres  of 
wild  goose  alone  are  planted. 

Pears.— We  then  had  mostly  seed- 
ling, and  of  very  ordinary  quality. 
Now  we  have  double  the  number  of  va- 
rieties, which  can  be  in  eating  nearly 
the  whole  year.  Apples  were  then 
grown  mostly  for  home  use,  and  there 
were  but  few  varieties  compared  with 
the  legion  we  now  have. 

But  to  refute  the  idea  that  fruits  run 
out,  I  will  state  that  the  Rambo,  Red 
Romanlte,  Wince's  Harvest,  Winesap^ 
Newton  Pippin  and  Yellow  Belleflower 
that  have  been  grown  for  100  years  still 
hold  their  place  in  every  good  collec- 
tion. But  what  a  multitude  of  new  and 
valuable  ones  have  been  produced  since 
then,  and  still  they  come. 

Then  each  farmer  raised  principally 
for  his  own  use  and  to  sell  in  the  towns 
near  him.  Now  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  are  planted,  and  It  gives  railroads 
considerable  work  hauling  them  to 
their  destinations,  and  mighty  steamers 
to  transport  the  fruit  to  foreign  coun- 
tries (3,000,000  barrels  in  1895). 

Then  California  was  a  Mexican  State, 
and  Its  future  greatness  as  a  fruit 
country  was  not  dreamed  of.  Now  she 
sends  train  loads  of  it  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  East,  and  her  grapes 
and  wine  to  foreign  lands.  It  is  to-day 
the  greatest  fruit  country  on  the  globe. 

Next  comes  Missouri,  my  adopted 
State,  of  which  I  am  proud,  and  why 
not  when  she  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  the  same  year  that  I  was  first 
allowed  to  breathe  the  air  of  this  great 
Republic?  May  the  good  work  or  hor- 
ticultural progress  go  on,  and  the  time 
come  when  every  man,  woman  and 
child  will  have  all  the  choice  fruit  they 
need;  a  condition  that  at  this  time  does 
not  exist,  for  not  one  man  in  ten  who 
owns  land  enjoys  what  he  might  if  he 
possessed  the  true  spirit  and  love  of 
horticulture. 

And  here  I  will  state  that  I  do  not  see 
why  agriculture  and  horticulture 
should  not  be  taught  in  our  common 
schools.  In  one  hour  I  can  show  100 
boys  how  to  bud  or  graft,  so  that  they 
can  change  any  worthless  fruit  tree 
into  a  good  variety.  And  what  a  pleas- 
ure it  is  to  the  ladies  to  bud  a  new 
choice  rose  Into  a  strong  rose  stock,  and 
have  lovely  roses  in  two  months  after. 
If  twenty  years  younger  I  would  be 
tempted  to  go  over  the  country  as  a 


sort   of   horticultural     evangelist     and 
teach  the  people  these  arts  that  'would 
add  so  much  to  the  pleasure  of  life. 
S.  MILLER,  in  Rural  World,  St.  Louis^ 
Mo. 


How's  Thisl 


We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward 
for  any  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  HalPs  Catarrh  Cure. 
F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J. 
Cheney  for  the  last  Id  years,  and  believe 
him  perfectly  honorable  in  alt  bnsinees 
transactions  and  financially  able  to  csLxry 
out  any  obligation  made  by  their  firm. 
West  &  Truax,  Wholesale  Dragsista, 

Toledo.  O. 
WALfiuia,  lONif  AN  Sff  Ma&vik,  Wholesale 
Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Hairs  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mmeoiis 
surfaces  of  tne  system.  Price  75c.  per 
bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  TeBtimon- 
lals  free. 


Biuiness  CanU. 

C.  D.  ZlBBeraiaa,  Baftelo.  K.  T.  EIortiealtQrfat 
Landscape  Gardener.  Plana  and  eeUmntes  famished 


TAND    DEVELOPKEMT,    conaaltattaDS.     

^  aaperlntendenre,  planta,  labor,  etc,  sanplied  tm 

work  as  wanted.  MO  original  de  ' 

lArdena,  pari 

BwnicatloDs  i 

value  of  land  or  iMldenoe  developed  with 
economy.  Joa.  Forajrth  Johnson*  P.  O. 
New  York  Otty 


ranted.  MO  original  dealsns  for  reBfdeBeaa» 
parka,  etc,  ready  tor  inapectlon.  Com- 
ms  Bollcited  from  those  who  requlxw  ttaa 


FOR  SALE. 


AdvertiaemontB  not  to  exceed  eighty  words  will 
be  Inserted  under  this  beading  at  two  ckxtv  fib 
WORD  »ach  Insertion,  payable  tn  advance. 

Tbe  address  will  be  charged  as  part  of  the  ed-ru, 
and  each  Initial,  or  a  number,  oounta  as  one  wrord. 
Mo  cuts  or  display  type  allowed. 

UULSBBOSCB  BROS.,  balks  and  pinata,  ^i«ls- 

wood*  N.  J. 

r  OWBj^T  PKICBS  on  earth.  Trees  and  Plants. 
-^   Nell  the  Nurseryman,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

TRANSPLANTED  CELERY  PLANTS.  aU  tbm 
■^  leading  kinds.  John  A.  Smothers  A  Son,  P.  O. 
Box  104,  Berwick,  Pa. 

/^LAfiS  at  wholesale^  rock  bottom  prlcea.  JUm 
^  paint  for  grsenhousss.  Tbe  Reed  Olassik  I^tut 
Cc,  456  W.  Broadway.  New  York 

TTOYPTIAN  ONION  eets,  for  Immediate  deUv^ry 
^  If  wanted.  91.00  per  bus .  F.  O.  B.  Btreator,  |a 
flalle  Co..  III.   Address  B.  D.  Kline. 

DO  YOU  WANT  the  best  flower  pots7    U 
sddresB  to  Tbe  Whilldln  Pottery  Oc,  7U 


iST.' 


BL,  Philadelphia.  Three  shipping  pointi,  oan  mmiwm 
yos  freight. 

pELERY  PLANTS.  Trsasplanted  only.  Pint' 
^  class,  leading  kinds.  Greatly  superior  to  aeed- 
bed  plants.  Carefully  packed:  good  for  two  irfeka 
transit.  40c.  per  100.  I&OO  per  lOOO.  R.  M.  Well«s, 
To  wands,  Pa. 

Af  ANDOLIN   AND  GUITAR  strings  at  bargain 

-^^^    prices.    Best  quality   Silver  Steel  Wire,  SSc 

er  set.  postpaid  t  6  seU,  11.00.    Banjo  strlnffs.  aet 

&c.     Satlsf^iotlon  guaranteed.     Edgar  P.  Waita, 

General  Delly<>ry.  Akron,  Obto. 

Situations  Wanted. 

Advertisements  will  be  Inserted  under  this  head- 
ing at  oNg  CENT  PBH  woKD  eaoh  InseTtlon,  payalde 
In  advance.  The  address  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  No  ad venlsement  Inserted  for 
less  tban  flfteeo  cents  per  Insertion: 

WANTED,  steady  position  on  gentleman's  place  i 
^^  by  an  industrious,  honevt  and  80b«>r  German, 
married,  onn  child:  thoroughly  understands  th* 
ciire  of  horses,  carriages,  garden,  cows,  etc.,  Kxesf 
or  references.  A-  Sorgenfrel,  Box  SOU,  Tarrytowii 
N.Y. 

CITUATION  wanted.  —  Gardener, .  experienced 
^  icreenhous**  hand,  well  up  In  agriculture  and 
landscape  g  «rdenlng,  wishes  head  position  on  gen- 
tleman's estate,  ui  der  Improvements  or  ssslstant 
In  green bousea :  reference.  Address  General,  care 
American  Gardening. 

BUNDNESS  PREVENTED 

The  Absorption  TreatmeataSnooeso.  Huadfatt 
successfully  treated  for  all  diseasss  of  tbe  eyes  ar  lite 
without  knife  or  risk  at  their  homes  and  at  our  ftsnlln 
rlum,  the  largest  and  most  successful  Institutioaa  la 
America.  **I>on'ttDatttobe  btuuL"  Pamphlet  F mo, 
THX  BBMIB  B YB  BANITA&nTlC,  Glen  FaOs,  V.  X 


Aug.  7,  i8q7. 
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ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


POPULAff    NOTES    FOR    THE  SUCCBSSPUL 
AflATBUR. 

Shiftlnif  Cbrysanthemums. 

In  the  window,  as  in  the  j^reen- 
house,  the  main  point  is  to  l^eep  the 
plants  RrowinK  without  checlt.  They 
want  rich  eoil,  even  and  sufficiently 
abundant  watering,  and  all  the  fresh  air 
possible.  If  plac^  where  the  windows 
can  stand  open  night  and  day,  so  much 
the  better.  Whenever  the  pots  are  mode- 
rately full  of  roots,  shift  into  fresh  feeding 
S^ronnd.  This  is  to  be  continued  until 
quite  near  the  blooming  season. 
Byaclnthas  Oandleans  In  the  Window. 

Tills  fine  summer  bulb  is  behaving 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  Potted 
In  June,  it  has  now  a  blossom  stalk  of 
fall  height,  with  buds  just  ready  to  open. 
By  the  first  of  August  it  will  be  beautiful, 
indeed.  The  foliage  is  of  noble  propor- 
tion, equal,  or  more  than  equal,  to  that 
of  the  Amaryllis— and  the  blossoms  are 
thrown  so  high  that  none  of  the  effect  is 
losrt.  Altogether,  one  could  hardly  think 
of  anything  better  as  a  variation  from 
-the  ordinary  run  of  window  plants. 
Two  or  three  full-sized  bulbs  in  a  large 
pot  may  make  a  show  fine  enough  for  the 
most  pretentious  place.  Yet  this  plant  is 
esseotlally  one  for  the  home  gardener 
^Birith  small  means,  as  it  grows  readily 
from  the  seed,  which  is  not  expensive,  and 
nnder  good  care  the  bulbs  bloom  the 
second  year. 
For  Jjmte  Autamn  Bloom. 

If  Tuberoses  in  bud,  about  the  end  of 
August,  be  very  carefully  lifted  and 
brought  on  slowly  they  will  add  to  the 
window  garden  at  a  season  when  extra 
help  is  much  needed  and  appreciated. 
Stocks,  too,  are  a  good  adjunct  at  this 
time;  sow  the  se^  in  August,  pot  off 
singly  as  soon  as  of  sufficient  size,  and 
congratulate  yourself  on  your  fore- 
thought when  early  winter  winds  are 
howling. 
A  General  Repair  Shop. 

Late  in  summer,  when,  as  so  often 
happens,  many  of  the  standbys  seem  to 
be  failing,  a  visit  to  the  repair  shop  will 
work  reparative  wonders  for  them.  Ver- 
benas, Fhloxes,  Lobelias,  Pansies,  and 
many  another  plant  that  has  becopie 
sprawling  and  unkempt  may  here,  be 
carefully  pruned  of  seed  pods  and  decayed 
leaves,  and  loosened  and  enriched  as  to 
surface  soil.  New  growth  will  start  as  if 
by  magic,  and  bloom  at  once  follows.  If 
only  one  or  two  be  put  through  this  pro- 
cess of  repair  at  one  time  they  will  scarce- 
ly be  missed,  before  they  are  back  in  their 
places,  and  contributing  as  of  old,  to  the 
general  beauty."  A  little  liquid  manure  or 
fresh  soil  may  also  prove  a  helpful  ad- 
junct now. 

Strtiang  Cattiagt. 

There  are  many  plants  which  will 
come  on  better  for  winter  use  if  the  cut- 
tings are  struck  soon,  than  If  the  matter 
be  delayed  till  fall.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  majority  ot  plants  root  more  readily 
and  strongly  in  a  cool  temperature.  But 
if  one  wait  until  fall  to  strike  cuttings, 
plants  will  seldom  be  of  much  value  be- 
fore spring.  One  may  take  advantage  of 
a  cool  spell,  which  is  almost  certain  to 
come  some  during  August,  and  get  the 
^'slips''  in  then.  Gteraninms,  if  wanted 
for  winter  bloom,  need  to  be  put  in  thus 
early,  and  Altemantheras  are  difficult  to 
start  in  winter,  on  account  of  the  low 
temperature.  They  are  best  carried  over 
from  the  present  season,  being  rooted  in 
August. 
Proportionate  Sise  of  Pots. 

This  is  a  point  which  proves  a 
great  puzzle  to  the  novice,  who  almost 
mvaTiably  uses  pots  twice  too  large,  or 
more.  It  must  be  that  he  bases  his  judg- 
ment on  the  expected,  rather  than  the 
actual- size  of  the  plants;*  on  the  size  of 
top  rather  than  the  amount  of  root 
growth.  A  large  amount  of  earth  in  the 
pot  will  get  and  hold  more  water  than  a 
•mall  plant  can  possibly  appropriate. 
;ThlB  soil  is  apt  to  become  soured  and 
•odden.  and  can  be  nothing  but  a  detri- 
ment   io  the   plant.    If   the   tiny  plant 


liSasgT  ^T  7HITE  LEAD  is  like  a 
V  V  great  many  other  articles 
offered  for  sale  ;  some  good,  some 
bad.  (See  list  of  the  brands  which 
are  genuine,  or  good.)  They  are 
made  by  the  '^  old  Dutch''  pro- 
cess of  slow  corrosion.  Avoid 
getting   the   other  sort    by   mak- 


ing sure  of  the  brand. 

FREE 


By  using  National  Lead  Co/s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  CoU 
ors.  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  - 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  bouses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  comoinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 
intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  i   Broadway,  New  York. 
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recklly  needs  a  pot  so  small  that  it  cannot 
be  easily  kept  moist  daring  summer  heat, 
it  is  best  to  set  it  within  another  of  larger 
size,  with  a  loose  layer  of  moss  between. 

▲n  Exhibition  Pen. 

A  certain  breeder  of  exhibition 
stock  reports,  in  a  late  issue  of  Poultry 
Monthly,  that  he  received  in  two 
months,  from  a  showpen  containing  four 
females,  183  eggs.  This  Is  45  eggs  per 
hen  out  of  a  possible  61  or  62,  if  they  had 
laid  every  day.  This  is  good  laying,  not 
given  as  phenomenal,  especially ;  but  to 
show  that  exhibition  stock  is  not  neces- 
sarily inferior  in  egg-producing  power. 
Were  it  possible  to  keep  it  up  throughout 
the  year,  it  would  figure  up  well  towards 
800  eggs  per  hen.  Generally  speaking, 
that  which  is  possible  to  the  exhibition 
fowl  in  this  line  is  more  easily  possible  to 
the  cross-bred  fowl,  because  the  latter 
has  the  advantage  of  the  extra  thrift 
gained  by  out  breeding. 

iBTalld  Fcmltry  Keepem. 

It  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  recom- 
mend poultry  keeping  as  Just  the  one 
thing  for  invaJids.  In  these  later  times 
we  retid  things  like  this :  ''We  must  cau- 
tion the  invalid,  a«  we  would  the  lazy 
man  or  woman,  to  keep  out  of  the  poultry 
business.  We  know  of  no  business  which 
is  BO  exacting  in  its  requirements,  nor 
which  demands  longer  hours,  nor  closer 
application."  Isn't  there  a  middle  ground 
somewhere?  And  is  not  the  fact  that 
those  in  the  business  engage  so  small  an 
amount  of  help  partly  responsible  for  the 
long  hours  and  the  exactions?  With  the 
right  kind  of  help  and  enough  of  It,  there 
are  many  classes  of  invalids  who  need 
not  find  the  business  so  extremely  exact- 
ing. But  there's  the  rub.  Where  can 
they  get  that  help  ? 

MUk  for  Fowls. 

Those  who  have  abundant  milk  for 
use  in  the  poultry  yard  are  favored,  in- 
deed. It  is  most  excellent  for  both  chicks 
and  fowls,  and  may  supply  in  large  meas- 
ure the  place  of  meat.  The  great  point 
to  be  observed  is,  that  It  Is  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  become  sour  and  ill-smelling. 
Sweet,  it  may  be  used  either  as  a  drink  or 
for  mixing  with  soft  feed.  Sour,  it  Is  bet- 
ter curded  by  heat,  when  both  the  thick 
and  the  thin  portions  are  perfectly  safe 
to  use.  But  it  Is  well,  when  using  much 
of  the  curd,  to  be  sure  that  the  fowls  re- 
ceive, also,  some  food  of  a  slightly  laxa- 
tive nature.  Of  these,  bran  is  a  familiar 
example. 

Fancy  ChicKs. 

It  must  be  highly  satisfactory  to  a 
breeder  of  fancy  fowls  to  be  able  to  give 
a  report  like  the  following,  taken  from  a 
late  poultry  paper:  ''Customers  state 
that  eggs  have  been  received  in  perfect 
condition,  percentage  of   fertility   high, 


les  good,  and  chicks  live  and 
thrive."  Now  all  this  is  just  right,  and 
the  last  is  best  of  all.  But  it  is  no  better 
than  should  be  the  case  in  every  poultry 
run,  where  proper  care  is  taken,  and  where 
the  size  of  the  breeding  yard  can  be  lim- 
ited to  the  right  number  of  hens  to  a 
cock.  The  difficulties  with  infertHity, 
and  bad  hatches,  and  dying  chicks  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  lie  primarily  with  the  fowls 
themselves;  but  rather  with  the  care- 
taker who  cannot  be  pushed  to  the  point 
of  doing  «//  the  right  things  to  insure  suc- 
cess.   We  insist  upon  this  as  a  fact. 

The  New  Stook. 

Princess  Alice  has,  for  some  time, 
held  the  distinction  of  being  the  best  all 
around  perpetual  blooming  stock.  Per- 
haps the  new  cla«s,  of  whicn  White  Pearl 
is  the  forerunner,  can  hardly  be  called  a 
competitor  of  Princess  Alice,  because  it  is 
so  different  in  makeup.  It  is  very  dwarf 
and  tiny  In  all  its  parts.  The  small  and 
very  double  .powers  of  clearest  white  are 
very  thickly  set  along  the  spikes,  and  it  is 
expected  to  prove  particularly  fine  for  cut 
flower,  or  florists'  use.  Fifty  cents  a 
packet  may  seem  a  little  high  to  the  ave- 
rage grower,  but  perhaps  he  will  be  wil- 
ling to  pay  it  if  he  is  particularly  fond  of 
Stocks.  If  not,  another  year  will  proba- 
bly bring  them  to  his  hand  at  a  lower 
Srice.  In  connection  with  this  new 
warf,  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  there 
are  sorts  offered  this  year  under  the 
names  of  Colossal  and  Mammoth  which 
form  the  strongest  possible  contract  to 
the  wee  White  Pearl. 

Clean  Pots  for  Thtraty  Plant  a. 

The  more  thirsty  a  plant  is,  the 
more,  perhaps,  does  it  need  a  clean  pot, 
partly  because  It  will  have  to  be  watered 
so  frequently,  and  Is  thus  likely  to  be- 
come clogged.  For  the  same  reason, 
plants  of  uiis  character  like  a  pot  not  too 
close  In  grain,  though  It  must  be  said 
that  there  are  some  cheap  pots  made 
that  are  too  coarse  and  porous  for  any 
plant  that  will  endure  sunshine,  l^or  a 
plant  in  shade  possibly  no  pot  can  be  too 
porous.  Myra  V.  Nobys. 


<*The  Water  Oarden." 

Owing  to  the  expensive  character  of 
this  work,  the  publishers  have  been  com- 
pelled to  set  the  price  at  $1 .50.  The  vol- 
ume Is  now  on  the  press,  and  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  publish  It  at  the  date 
given  In  the  advertisement  elsewhere. 
Orders  are  coming  In  rapidly,  and  all  who 
wish  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  first  edition 
should  apply  promptly.  The  work,  in- 
trinsically, will  be  of  undoubted  value, 
and  the  typographical  appearance  of  the 
book  itseir  a  magnificent  product  of  the 
printer's  aH. 
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Lillam  HanisU,  Roman  HyMliiths,  Fr«MlM. 

Pmper  Wtalt«  Naroltiai.  Callaa,  Bte. 
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DWYER'S 

i  Of  Pot  Grown  and  Layer  STRAW- 
\  BERRY  Planti,  CELERY,  VEGE- 
TABLE Plants,  FRUIT  Treeeand 
I  ALL  NURSERY  STOCK  will  be  mailed 
I  free  to  all  who  apply  for  it. 

T.J.DWYER,  Oornwill,  I.Y. 
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LET  US  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  YOUR.. 


^^Celeni  and  Cattagii  flams. 

Celery— Giant  Pascal.  White  Plume,  New  Roee.and 
other  vara.,  36c.  per  100;  II  per  1000;  $8.60  per  10,000 

Cabbaae— Sncceeslon.  Flat  Dutch.  Drumhead,  and 
other  vara.,  26c.  perlOO;  %\  per  1000;  $8.60  per  lO,000 

|9^For  prices  on  large  quantities,  please  apply  to 
R.  VINCENT,  JR.  A  SON,  White  Marsh.  Md. 

Mention  American  Gardening  wb    i  you  write. 

Offer  No.  80. 
FOR  OHE  HEW  SUBSCRIPTIOH 

200  CELERY  PLANTS 

AS  FOLLOWS  : 

50  Plants 
White  Plums. 

50  Plants 
New  Rose. 

50  Plants 
Golden  Self- 
Blanching. 

50  Plants 
Giant  Pascal. 


This  offer  is  from 
a  llrst-claM,  re- 
liable grower,  and 
win  be  mailed, 
postpaid,  for  one 
new  subscription 

toAMSftlOAllGAII- 

UBHING.  Orders 
for  oelery  plants 
win  be  filled  from 
now  untU  August 
15th. 
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m  flEELU  BimiE  UDDIi. 

Every  rider  who  has  given  the  WHEELER 

REFORM  a  trial  prefers  it  to  all  other 

saddles.     Endorsed  by  physicians. 

Especially    recommended  for 

ladies. 

We  will  send  a  Wheeler  ISlcycle  Saddle 

aa  a  Premium  fSor  Three  New  Subscriptions 

at  Sl.OO  eaeb.    Purchaser  pays  express. 

MERIGU  GIRDERII6,%%?:'  lEW  YORK 
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Appointments  and  Doings* 

OArdenen  and  otben  knowiDg  ot  recent 
AppoiDtmenta  and  movinga  are  requested  to 
forward  partlcntara  t>/  the  same  torpubliea- 
ttoD  In  this  column.    No  charge  is  made. 

F.  Fowler  has  been  appointed  gardener 
to  Mr.  Stuttle,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Anton  Weiss,  a  landscape  gardener  and 
an  old  resident  of  Nutley,  N.  J.,  has  been 
missing  more  than  a  week.  He  left  for 
New  York  to  transact  some  business,  in- 
tending to  return  the  same  day.  He  was 
known  to  have  about  $100  on  him.^^^ 


Obituary. 

On  July  26  at  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
John  W.  Lawrence  died,  aged  66  years. 
He  was  bom  at  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight, 
England,  in  1831,  and  learned  his  craft 
under  his  father.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  went  for  two  years  to  Kew  Gardens, 
then  for  six  years  at  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Windsor,  having  there  special  charge   of 

growing  grapes  and  peaches  under  glass. 
[e  was  for  23  years  at  Famhara  Castle 
as  garflener  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
then  for  six  years  gardener  at  Newstead 
Abbey,  the  home  of  Lord  Byron.  In 
1880  he  came  to  America  and  carried  on 
his  profession  at  Shippensburg  and  Har- 
risburg.  Pa,  untii  ill  health  compelled  him 
to  give  up  the  work  to  which  his  life  had 
been  devoted. 

On  July  18  at  his  home  in  Madison 
avenue,  New  York  aty,  John  CaUaman, 
aged  50  years,  committed  suicide  by 
hanging.  It  is  said  he  had  become  des- 
pondent owing  to  lack  of  employment. 


American  Institute  Fruit  Sliow. 

Professor  H.  E.  Van  Deraan,  Parksley, 
Va.,  will  superintend  the  fruit  depart- 
ment of  the  American  Institute  Fair  to  be 
held  in  Madison  Square  Garden.  New 
York  city,  September  28  to  October  23. 

Mr.  Van  Deman  was  formerly  U.  S.  Po- 
mologlst  and  his  close  acquaintance  with 
the  fruit-growing  interests  of  the  country 
should  have  good  results  in  bringing 
forth  aj?ood  display  of  fruit. 

Mr.  e7  G.  Fowler  heuj  had  to  retire 
from  the  position  (which  he  so  ably  filled 
last  year)  on  account  of  pressure  of  busi- 
ness and  failing  eyesight,  which  latter  af- 
fliction will  cause  much  concern  among 
Mr.  Fowler's  many  friends. 


Pittsbursli,  Pa. 

Superintendent  WHliam  Falconer,  of 
Schenley  Park,  is  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
to  eastern  parks.  He  left  on  Julv  24  and 
expects  to  be  away  for  several  weeks, 
visiting  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn, Buffalo,  and  other  large  cities,  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  large  pubUc 
parks  to  see  if  he  can  find  any  points 
which  would  Improve  Schenley  Park,  If 
adopted  there. 

Boston. 

The  exhibition  at  Horticultural  Hall  on 
Saturday,  July  24,  vfas  hardly  up  to  the 
standard  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
prizes  on  cut  flowers  were  for  sweet  peas 
and  herbaceous  plants.  The  sweet  pea 
prizes  were  f€drly  well  competed  for  and 
were  awarded  as  follows:  Display  of 
named  varieties,  filling  thirty  vases,  ar- 
ranged with  any  foliage,  first,  M.  B. 
Faxon;  second,  Mrs.  H.  A.Jones;  dis- 
play of  named  varieties  in  vases,  six 
sprays  In  each  vase,  first,  James  Wheeler, 
gardener  to  Joseph  H.  White,  Esq.; 
second,  E.  A.  Weeks:  third,  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Jones.  The  competition  on  herbaceous 
plants  was  close,  and  the  prizes  were 
awarded  as  follows:  N.  T.  Kidder  (Wil- 
liam Martin,  gardener),  first;  Reading 
Nurseries,  second;  Carl  Blomberg,  gar- 
dener to  Oakes  Ames,  Esq.,  third.  J.  E. 
RothweU  exhibited  a  small  but  interest- 
ing collection  of  orchids,  including  two  or 
three  choice  cypripediums.  Harvard  Bo- 
tanic Gardens  made  a  fine  display  of 
hardv  perennials.  William  Thatcher^ar- 
dener  to  J.  L.  Gardner,  Esq.;  James Com- 


ley,  gardener  to  the  F.  B.  Hayes  ^tate; 
James  Greene,  gardener  to  Jamee  L..  Lit- 
tle, Esq.,  and  others  made  interesting  ex- 
hibits of  cut  fiowers.  Several  collectJopa 
of  native  flowers  were  also  tabled.  Certl- 
fleates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  James 
L.  Little :( James  Greene,  gardener),  for 
Begonia  Haageana,  and  the  Harvara  Bo- 
tanlc  Garden  (Robert  Cameron,  garden- 
er), for  Podophyllum  Emodi. 

Orange,  N.  J. 

The  New  Jersey  Floricultural  Sodety 
met  on  Monday,  August  2,  twenty-fiTe 
members  being  present.  The  proposal  to 
hold  a  fall  show  was  under  discuwdon ,  and 
a  number  of  exhibitors  manlfeated  thdr 
Interest  by  announcing  their  readiness  to 
exhibit  under  any  circumstance,  wid 
other  members  showed  their  willlngnesp 
to  work  and  help  by  undertaking  to  sefl 
from  .5  to  20  tickets  each,  others  by  t 
guarantee  of  $10  each  in  case  of  a  rtiort- 
age ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  ex«s 
utive  is  still  confronted  with  the  danger 
of  financial  loss,  and  is  very  shy  of  ai^ 
Buming  the  responsibility  of  an  exhIbltiOB 
on  the  scale  of  the  last  two  seasons. 

A  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose 
has  been  hard  at  work  trying  to  make 
arrangements  with  some  of  the  Instito- 
tlons  of  the  Oranges,  but  with  very  poor 
results;  some  ignored  the  malrter  entire- 
ly, while  others  wished  to  shirk  all  if- 
sponslblUty ,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  waat 
to  share  in  possible  profits.  The  Ladies 
Improvement  Society  of  the  Oraniireswai 
the  only  body  that  has  promised  aaris- 
tance  and  that  was  by  pret^fding  ovw 
booths,  etc. 

The  members  present  decided  to  hold  a 
show  of  some  sort,  small  or  large,  and 
left  the  ways  and  means  open  for  further 
consideration.  Four  new  associate  mem- 
bers were  elected,  two  of  the«e  nominar 
tions  being  presented  by  Dr.  Mandeville. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Rose  read  a  paper  entitkd 
"  Flower  Shows,"  presenting  some  very 
forcible  truths  on  how  an  exhihitioii 
should  be  conducted.  He  championed  the 
one  man  judge  system,  stating  that  o» 
good  man  was  better  than  three, -wrhetAtr 
thev  were  good  or  bad.  Select  a  compe 
tent  man  and  pay  him  for  his  worit. 


Qreenliouae  Building. 

Despite  the  depression  of  the  times  the 
number  of  new  glass  structures  beiiM! 
erected  this  season  is  as  great  as  usuaL 
In  fact,  several  of  the  prominent  bullden 
state  that  they  have  been  and  still  are 
very  busy.  But  there  is  every  Indicatioa 
that  so  soon  as  the  general  busfness  of 
the  countrj'  regcdns  its  equilibrium  there 
will  be  a  greater  rush  in  greenhouse  build- 
ing than  has  ever  before  been  kno^^re^n. 

Among  some  of  the  new  houses  either 
already  erected  or  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction are : 

Hon.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  West  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.jone  rose  house  20x5O  feet 

The  White  House,  Washington,  I>.  C. ;  re 
building  the  conservatories. 

Mrs.  Walker,  Waltham.  Mass.,  one 
house  10x77  feet,  and  a  palm  house  80x 
50  feet. 

Mr.  Dumaresq,  Chestnut  HIU,F*a.,  gene- 
ral house  19x100  feet. 

Mr.  B.  Thayer,  Lancaster,  Mass.,  § 
range  of  houses. 

Mr.  A.  Mack,  SomervlUe,  Mass.,  a  gene- 
ral range  of  houses. 

C.  F.  Dietrich,  MlUbrook,  N.  Y..  ow 
house  24x41  feet,  one  house  62x2*4  feet 
one  house  6x62  feet,  and  a  violet  home 
16x94  feet.  These  are  In  addition  to  a 
very  large  range  which  already  exists. 

Major  L.  Glnter,  Richmond,  Va,,  one 
palm  and  one  rose  house. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Proctor,  Cincinnati,  O.,  one 
octagon,  and  one  general  orchid  house. 
The  foregoing  are  the  work  of  Hltcblngs 
&  Co.,  Mercer  street.  New  York.  Messrs. 
Lord  &  Burnham,  Irvington,  N.  Y.,  hare 
already  completed  or  are  building  tiw 
following : 

A  substantial  addition  for  J.  S.  Bailey, 
Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.,  consisting  of  rose, 
chrysanthemum,  orchid,  and  other 
houses. 

Mr.  Hugh  J.  Grant,  Oradell,  N.  J.,  a 
range  of  houses. 

Davenport,  la.,  CJlty  Parks,  one  puUrn 
and  two  propagating  houses. 
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Mr.  Richard  Mortimer,  Tuxedo,  N.Y.,  a 
general  range. 

•  Mrs.  A.  hT  Johns,  Bemardeyllle,  N.  Y., 
<a  general  greenhouse. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Frick,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  palm 
house  and  general  range. 

Mr.  G.  W.  D.  Hollo  way,  Decorah,  la., 
one  conservatory. 

This  same  firm  is  also  architect  for  the 
Horticultural  buildings,  New  York  Bo- 
tanical Gardens,  Bronx  JPark,also  forthe 
Horticultural  buildlnar,  Buffalo,  (N.  Y.) 
Botanic  Gardens,  and  also  for  the  new 
conservatory  at  the  Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Camatioiis   for   Private   Use.— Wm. 
Scott. 

On  page  526  of  American  Gardening, 
Mr.  James  Hartshome,  111.,  states  in  re- 

3K)nse  to  a  request  for  a  list  of  Cama^ 
ons  for  a  private  place,  that  William 
Scott  is  not  as  good  a  flower  as  Albertlni, 
when  it  is  off  crop  it  keeps  off  too  long, 
and  that  it  bursts  badly  in  wnter. 

This  may  be  the  case  In  Illinois,  but  in 
New  Jersey  we  raise  it  for  oneof  tne  best. 
I  have  been  cutting  from  Scott  since  Oc- 
tober, and  the  flowers  are  some  of  the 
best  in  the  house  now.  I  never  had  any 
burst  calyx,  and  it  is  one  of  themostcon- 
fltant  bloomers  I  have. 

I  had  Albertlni  and  discarded  it  on  ac- 
count of  it  bursting  the  calyx.  This  is 
the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  any  fault 
found  with  Scott,  and  I  would  like  to 
hear  the  opinion  of  some  of  your  readers. 

— ^N.  BUTTERBACH. 


Good  Paint. 

What  is  the  best  paint?  This  is  the 
question  the  thrifty  gardener  is  con- 
stantly asking.  Paint  is  used  to  protect 
from  decay  incident  to  exposure  to  the 
elements,  as  well  as  to  beautfy  and  re- 
new. The  old  dingy  house  can,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  new  surface  of  paint,  be 
to  a  large  extent  changed.  Paint  is  not 
very  expensive  when  you  get  the  best, 
but  the  labor  of  applying  it  is  costly. 
What,  then,  is  the  best  paint  for  wear? 
What  will  best  preserve  from  decay  and 
remain  unaffected  by  exposure  ? 

Paint  is  (or  should  be)  composed  of 
pure  linseed  oil  mixed  with  certain  dry 
powders  or  mineral  substances,  called 
pigments,  which  exi>eiience  has  shown 
are  best  aidapted  to  this  purpose.  Paint 
is  applied  in  a  liquid  state,  and  after  ex- 
posure to  the  air  becomes  hard,  or,  in 
common  parlance,  is  scdd  to  dry.  If  the 
dry  powder  or  pigment  was  applied 
alone  it  would  soon  rub  off.  If  it  was 
mixed  with  water  the  water  would  dry 
out  and  the  powder  would  come  off,  to 
the  disgust  of  every  one. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  binder  which  will 
not  only  harden  and  dry,  but  which  will 
embrace  the  powder  or  pigment  so  it  can- 
not be  removed.  This  bmdlng  material 
must  be  insoluble  and  practically  un- 
affected by  water,  else  the  paint  would  be 
^wa«hed  off  tne  building  with  the  first 
rain.  Pure  linseed  oil  is  the  best  mate- 
rial known.  It  fulfils  the  requisite  condi- 
tions of  a  binder,  or  vehicle  for  paint. 
When  it  dries  it  does  not  dissipate  into 
the  air  like  water,  alcohol,  or  even  coal 
oil.  It  does  not  evaporate  at  all,  but  ab- 
sorbs oxygen  from  the  air,  thereby  form- 
ing a  tough,  leathery  substance  which  en- 
velops the  pigment  and  holds  it  to  the 
surface,  and  fi  dried  under  proper  condi- 
tions, it  forms  an  elastic  waterproof  coat- 
ing, adapting  itself  to  the  changes  of 
temperature.  Therefore,  pure  linseed  oil 
alone  should  be  used. 

What  shall  be  combined  with  pure  Un- 
seed oil  to  make  the  best  paint  ?  The  ex- 
perience of  many  centuries  points  to  pure 
white  lea(L  This  substance  has  the  fac- 
ulty of  mixing  most  readily  with  linseed 
oil.  It  assists  the  oil  to  dry  by  combin- 
ing with  it,  the  oil  is  rendered  waterproof 
and  the  resulting  dry  film  for  a  long  time 
remains  elastic,  so  that  it  adapts  itself 
readily  to  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  surface,  without  a  tendency  to  scale 
off.  Unless  there  is  moisture  present, 
either  on  the  surface  or  absorbed  in  the 
wood,  when  the  paint  is  applied,  pure 
white  lead  paint  well  rubbed  in  will  stay 
-where  it  Is  put.  If  the  surface  is  wet  the 
oil  is  repelled  from  it,  and  a  good  job 


Potash. 

An  absolute  necessity  for  every  crop. 

Free 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
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cannot  be  expected.  If  there  is  water  or 
Rap  in  the  lumber  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or 
of  the  building,  will  draw  or  drive  it  to 
the  surface,  and  blistering  will  follow. 
When  these  blisters  are  pierced  the  water 
will  often  run  out.  See,  then,  that  the 
surface  Is  all  right  before  you  paint.  If 
very  old  and  dry,  the  oil  may  be  absorbed 
before  it  can  set  or  dry,  and  the  pigment 
left  as  a  dry  powder,  so  that  in  the  first 
coat  plenty  of  oil  should  be  used,  not 
only  to  act  as  a  binder,  but  to  allow  for 
possible  absorption. 

There  are  additional  reasons  why  pure 
white  lead  is  the  best  pigment.  Among 
others,  it  has  greater  opcicity  than  any 
other  substance,  therefore  hiding  the  sur- 
face better ;  consequenlty  fewer  coats  are 
required.  We  have  said  that  the  cost  of 
paint  is  not  very  great,  but  it  is  the  labor 
of  applying  that  is  expensive.  Therefore, 
when  you  can  cover  as  well  with  two 
coats  of  white  lead  paint  a*  with  three  or 
four  coats  of  other  paint,  it  follows  that 
the  lead  paint  is  the  cheapest  by  far. 
Any  substance  that  is  added  to  white 
lead,  except  for  the  purpose  of  coloring, 
diminishes  in  some  way  the  value  of  the 
paint.  Zinc  is  sometimes  used.  Now 
zinc  is  verv  inferior  in  covering  to  white 
lead,  and  besides,  in  drying  it  forms  with 
the  linseed  oil  a  very  hard,  unelastic  sur- 
face, which  is  apt  to  crack  and  scale  off. 
When  repainting  becomes  necessary,  the 
surface  is  such  that  it  will  not  readily 
hold  the  new  coat,  so  that  the  entire  lot 
of  old  paint  has  to  be  burned  off,  a  very 
expensive  operation,  if  a  first-class  job  is 
wanted. 

The  substance  most  commonly  added 
to  white  lead  Is  barytes,  and  it  is  added 
simply  because  it  is  cheap,  and  to  make 
weight.  Barvtes  is  a  powdered  rock, 
which  is  found  largely  in  Virginia,  Mis- 
souri, and  other  parts  of  the  country.  It 
is  not  opaque  and  has  no  action  in  the 
oil,  and  if  ground  or  mixed  with  oil  alone 
it  will  neither  cover  nor  hide  the  under 
surface,  nor  form  an  elastic  waterproof 
binder  with  the  linseed  oil,  which  we 
have  heretofore  described. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty-five 
years  a  large  demand  has  been  created 


for  what  are  known  as  "  ready  mixed 
paints,"  or  paint  prepared  with  oil  and 
drier  ready  for  use,  which  appeals  to  the 
user  as  a  great  convenience.  Some  makes 
of  these  appear  to  give  fair  satisfaction, 
but  the  very  general  complaint  as  to 
their  want  of  durability  has  caused  the 
whole  class  to  fall  somewhat  Into  disre- 
pute. The  cause  for  this  is  not  hard  to 
find.  We  have  previously  shown  that 
the  base  of  the  best  paint  for  general  use 
should  be  pure  white  lead  and  pure  lin- 
seed oil.  Now  white  lead  In  Its  nature  Is 
BO  heavy  an  article,  so  dense  are  its  par- 
ticles (it  is  this  that  gives  It  its  great 
value  as  a  covering  pigment)  that  it  can- 
not be  held  in  suspenston  for  any  length 
of  time  in  pure  linseed  oil.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  most  ready  mixed  paints  contain 
but  little  white  lead,  other  and  cheaper 
substances,  inferior  as  pigments,  being 
substituted  therefor,  and  in  order  to  en- 
able the  paint  to  dry  quickly  various 
driers  containing  turpentine  and  bensine 
are  introduced.  The  effect  of  these  is  to 
thin  the  oil  and  render  it  less  capable  of 
holding  the  various  pigments  In  suspen- 
sion. To  counteract  the  tendency  to  set- 
tle, the  oil  is  treated  to  make  it  thicker, 
alkalies  and  water  which  form  soap  or 
emulsions  with  the  oil  being  frequently 
used.  It  is  not  dlflflcult,  then,  to  see  why 
such  paints  so  often  prove  disappointing 
to  the  user;  nor  does  the  expense  stop 
here,  because  if  he  desires  to  repaint  with 
a  pure  article  and  secure  the  best  results 
the  old  coats  must  first  be  entirely  re- 
moved. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is,  the  best  is  the 
cheapest  in  the  long  run.  Better  results 
are  obtained,  greater  durability  and  sat- 
isfaction, besides  atthe  present  time  the 
best  is  actually  the  cheapest.  Any  one 
desiring  to  use  paint  can  buy  absolutely 
pure  white  lead,  under  the  guaranty  of  a 
responsible  manufacturer,  pure  Unseed 
oil,  equally  guaranteed,  and  pure  colors, 
and  can  mix  them  himself  ready  to  use  at 
at  a  no  greater  cost  per  gallon  than  infe- 
rior articles,  which  do  not  cover  nearly 
so  much  or  so  well. 

Why,  then,  not  always  buy  the  best,  the 
very  best?— J.  A.  81  in  the  Independent. 
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New  York. 

Basiness  can  only  be  spoken  of  as  being 
fair.  lATge  bulks  are  difflcult  to  move 
and  prices  are  Inclined  to  fall  rather  than 
rise. 

Potatoes  which  so  far  have  been  good 
property  are  weakeninj^  in  price,  $2  per 
barrel  for  either  Long  Island  or  Jersey  is 
top  notch  or  fancy  price,  the  bulk  of  the 
sales  being  made  between  75c.  and  87c. 
per  barrel. 

Tomatoes  are  still  poor,  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  quality  and  low  prices  pre- 
vail; there  is  room  for  more  highly 
colored  ripe  fruit,  and  these  would  make 
fair  prices. 

Muskmelons  are  still  dragging  with 
prices  low  and  irregrular. 

Hothouse  grapes  are  selling  slowly  at 
from  50c.  to  75c.  per  pound. 

Good  mushrooms  are  in  demand  for  a 
limited  quantity. 

Apples— Nyack  Pippin,  hand-picked,  per 
barrel,  fl.50@2;  Bough,  hand-picked, 
per  barrel,  $1.25@irD0;  Astrachan, 
hand-picked,  per  barrel,  $1.25@1.75; 
near-by,  windfall,  per  barrel,  50c.@f  1 ; 
Southern,  per  crate,  2o(^60c. 

Peaches->Georgia andSouth  Carolina, 
fancy,  per  carrier,  f 2.25@  ;  good  to 
cheap,  per  carrier,  $1.25(5^^2 ;  poor  to  fair, 
per  carrier,  50c.(^ii}$l;  North  Carolina, 
poor  to  choice,  per  carrier,  $1@2 ;  Vir- 
ginia Troths,  per  carrier,  $1@1.50; 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  early,  per  crate, 
75c.@$1.25 ;  early,  per  basket,  50c.@f  1 ; 
Jersey,  early,  per  basket,  25@;75c. 

Pears— Bartlett,  Virginia,  per  box,  fi@ 
1.25;  Jersey,  per  barrel  $1.50@2.50; 
up-river,  per  barrel,  $1.50@2;  Clapps, 
up-river,  per  barrel,  $2(5)2.50 ;  per  keg, 
f  1@1.25;  Bell,  nearby,  fair  to  prime,  per 
barrel,  $1.50@1.75;  Keifer,  southern, 
per  barrel,  $1.50@2.50;  Le  Conte,  south- 
em,  poor  to  fancy,  per  barrel,  $1.50@ 
8.50. 

Grapes— Delaware,  North  Carolina,  per 
24-pound  case,  fl.25@1.75;  Niagara, 
North  Carolina,  per  24-pound  case,  f  3.25 

f  51.75;  other  white.  North  Carolina,  per 
4-pound  case,  $1@1.50;  Moore's  Early, 
North  Carolina,  per  24-pound  case,  f  1@ 
1.50;  Champion  and  Ives,  North  Caro^ 
Una,  per  24-pound  case,  75c.@fl.25; 
North  Carolina,  per  10-pound  basket,  10 
@25c.;  Delaware,  South  Carolina,  per 
24-pound  carrier,  f  1@1.25 ;  white  kinds, 
South  Carolina,  per  24-pound  carrier,  $1 

f  5)1.50;  black  kinds,  South  Carolina,  per 
4-pound  carrier, fl@l. 25. 
Plums— Wild  Goose,  per  quart,  4@6c. ; 
Wild  Goose  and  other  table  varieties,  per 
elght^pound  basket,  25@50c. 
Apricots— New  York  state,  per  elght- 

gound  basket,  20@25c. ;  per  five-pound 
asket,  10@15c. 

Currants— Lai^  red,  per  quart,  2@ 
5c. ;  bulk  stock,  per  pound,  2@4c. 

Blackberries— Up-river,  per  quart,  5@ 
8c.;  Monmouth  Co.,  Jersey,  Wilson,  per 
quart,  3@6c.;  South  Jersey,  cultivated, 
per  quart,  3@6c. 

Efuckleberries— Shawangunk  Moun- 
tains, per  quart,  7@8c.;  Pennsylvania, 
blue,  per  quart,  6@8c. ;  Jersey,  per  quart, 
4@6c.;  Southern,  per  quart,  8(&:6c. 

Raspberries— Up-river,  red,  per  pint,  8 
@8c. 

Melons— Watermelons,  South  Carolina, 
pet  100,  $10^20;  watermelons,  North 
Carolina,  per  lOO,  $8(9^15 ;  watermelons, 
Virginia,  per  100,  $7(&:14;  muskmelons, 
Maryland  Gem  and  J.  Llnd,  carrier  50c. 
(qj^l ;  per  one-half  barrel  basket,  50(^7) 
75c. ;  Norfolk  Gem  and  J.  Lind,  barref, 
75c.(r/$l.50;  Norfolk  Gem  or  J.  Lind, 
carrier,  50(?/:75c.:  Norfolk  and  North 
Carolina,  bushel  basket,  30^;60c*;  Nor- 
folk and  North  Carolina,  per  barrel,  50c. 
@$1 ;  Norfolk,  ChriHtina,  per  barrel,  |;i@ 
1.50;  Baltimore,  Gem,  and  Llnd,  basket, 
40(/7r,0c. 

Celerj'- Fancy  large,  per  dozen.  50@ 
60c.  fair  to  prime,  per  dozen,  2()^,40c. ; 
small  and  poor,  per  dozen,  5(9^1 5c. 

Corn— Hackensack,  per  lOO,  $1.25(9) 
1.50;  other  Jersey,  per  100,  5Oc.0$1.25. 

Cabbages— Jersey  and  Long  Island,  per 
100,  $2(a3.50. 

Cucumbers— Jersey,    per.  barrel,     |1(® 


1.50;  Jersey,  per  bushel  box,  50@60c.; 
Norfolk,  per  barrel,  75c.@$1.25 ;  cucum- 
ber nickles,  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  per 
l,00b,  $1.50@2.50. 

Egg  plants— Jersey,  per  barrel,  $1.7i 
2.50 ;  Jersey,  per  bushel  box,  60@75c. 

Green  peas— Western  New  York,  per 
bMT,  $1^2.50. 

Lima  Deans— Maryland,  per  one-half 
barrel  basket,  $1.50^2.50;  Jersey,  Pota- 
to, per  bag,  $2@3 ;  Jersey,  flat,  per  bag, 
75c.ra!$1.37. 

Onions— Marlyand,  VIrginia,and  North 
Carolina,  one-half  barrel  basket,  $1@ 
1.25;  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  per 
barrel.  $2@2.50 ;  Jersey  white  per  barrel 
$3Ca  3.75 ;  Jersey  white  per  basket  $1.25 
@1.75;  other  Jersey  per  barrel  $1.50C(t 
2.50;  Orange  County  red  per  bag  $1.75 
(5)2.25 ;  Connecticut  red  per  barrel  $2.25 
Ca;2.50. 

Peppers— Jersey,  per  barrel,  $1@1.25 ; 
Jersey,  per  box,  40^;60c. 

String  bean»— Long  Island,  per  bag, 
$2@2.50.  .*--». 

Squash- Marrow,  per  barrel  crate,  75c. 
(g;$1.25;  yellow  crook-neck,  per  barrel, 
50(g75c.;  white,  per  barrel  crate,  50@ 
75c. 

Tomatoes— Monmouth  County,  Jersey 
Acme,  per  box,  50@75c. ;  other  Mon- 
mouth Co.,  Jersey,  per  box,  20(9*40c. ; 
south  Jersey,  Acme,  per  box,  oO(a  60c. ; 
other  south  Jersey,  per  box,  20Cflr35c. ; 
Philadelphia,  per  basket,  10fi20c.; 
Maryland,  per  carrier,  25@75c. ;  Norfolk 
and  North  Carolina,  per  carrier,  40@60c. 

Turnips— Russia,  per  barrel,  50(5, 75c. 


Boston. 

Fairly  large  receipts  of  watermelons; 
general  stock  selling  12@15c.;  with 
fancy  large  good  demand  17(a  18c.  Can- 
taloupes are  in  full  blast,  every  receiver 
has  them ;  stock,  as  might  be  expected, 
better  than  last  week ;  nearly  all  coming 
from  Virginia  in  the  bushel  baskets  bring 
35(5  45c. ;  in  barrels  or  barrel  crates  $1. 

Some  fine  hothouse  melonsgrown  from 
Montreal  seed  and  weighing  about  20 
pounds  each,  bringing  $l(a)1.25  each; 
readers  will  understand  It  Is  only  the  very 
wealthy  or  high-priced  hotels  tliat  can 
afford  to  purenase  at  such  figures.  The 
biggest  one  weighed  so  far,  touched  the 
scales  at  22%  pounds!  It  was  grown  un- 
der glass  by  one  of  our  near-by  farmers, 
who  last  year  purchased  a  melon  direct 
from  Montreal,  saved  the  seed,  and  is 
now  getting  his  harvest. 

North  and  South  Carolina  grapes  are 
in  very  good  demand.  High-colored  Del- 
awares$2  a  carrier;  poor  color,  $1.50; 
Concords,  $1(^1.25;  5fiagara,  $1.50  a 
carrier. 

Hothouse  black  Hamburgh  grapes, 
25c.  a  pound.  In  light  demand. 

Green  com  quite  plenty,  18@25c.  per 
dozen ;  all  the  restaurants  have  it  and  It 
tastes  mighty  good. 

Green  peppers,  25c.  a  dozen. 

Some  <3reorgia  Elberta  peaches,  fancy, 
bringing  $2.25C5}2. 75  a  carrier. 

New  Hampshire  blueberries  find  a  large 
sale  at  10(5:l2c.  a  quart ;  native  black- 
berries are  in  as  good  demand  at  10@ 
12c., while  the  Jersey  stock  does  not  slide 
so  easy  even  at  5Ct$8c. 

Mushrooms  dull,  stock  generally  very 
poor;  a  few  fancy  meet  a  fair  sale. 

Native  celery  (started  under  glass), 
$1.50  a  dozen;  round  radish,  10C(/15c. 
dozen  bunches;  beets,  plenty  and  diill  at 
25c.  a  bushel :  with  turnips  In  very  good 
demand,  50(5  75c.  a  bushel. 

Summer  squa«h,  2(aSc.  each;  ithasnot 
been  a  good  season,  therefore  those  who 
have  any  are  getting  very  good  returns. 

High-colored  marrow  squash,  quick  de^ 
mand,  $1.75  a  barrel. 

Peas  from  Portland  are  i)leasing  the 
trade  at  $3  a  barrel. 

String  beans  generally  poor,  some  small 
pickling  stock,  $1.50  a  bushel.  There  is 
a  ready  sale  for  shell  beans  at  $1.50  a 
bushel. 

Potatoes  are  easier  by  75c.  a  barrel; 
best  stock  early  this  week  quoted  $2.50 
(52.75 ;  it  is  not  believed  any  large  quan- 
tity will  be  put  on  this  market,  tnerefore 
every  one  Is  looking  for  a  good  healthy 
demand  for  potatoea  during  the  next 
four  or  five  weeks. 

Few  Virginia  yellow  sweets  on^^the 
{Contituted  on  next  page.) 
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Read  this  partial  descriptloix  olT 
the  best  book  of  the  kind  for 
women  which  has  ever  "been 
published,  then  write  ii«  for 
terms  and  territory. 


HOUSE    PLANTS 

AMD 

HOW  TO  SUCCEED  WITH   THEM. 

BY 

LIZZIE  PAGE  HILLHOUSE. 

Scores  of  books  have  been  written  on 
flowers  and  their  cuHivation,  but  it  has 
been  reBerved  to  Mi's.  HiUhouse  to  cover 
a  field  of  highest  interest  to  women 
hitherto  untouched,  and  to  provide  a 
reference  book  and  complete  guide  for  aU 
her  BiHters  who,  loving  plants,  woulU  ever 
be  surrounded  by  them  did  tbey  but 
know  where  to  turn  for  such  advice  as  to 
their  preservation  and  instruction  in  tb^r 
culture  as  would  be  open  to  them  to  fol- 
low, easily  understood,  yet  thoroag^falj 
practical. 

**I  have  bought  book  after  book,"  tiie 
author  says,  **  in  a  vain  search  for  that 
knowledge  which  would  enlighten  me 
as  to  how  to  prolong  the  liven  of  mj 
precious  pets,  when  noting  with  alajrra 
their  distressed  appearance,  only  to  find 
them  all  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  bo  tech- 
nical or  ambiguous  as  to  be  far  beyond  my 
reach  or  apprehension.  Therefore,  for  the 
benefit  of  fellow  sufferers,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  put  down  what  little  J  have 
found  out  from  bitter  experience,  know- 
ing it  will  be  practical  and  true,  as  far  as 
it  goes.'* 

**  House  Plants"  has  been  written  by 
a  woman  for  the  couutlews  thousandaof 
women  who  have  no  conservatory  or 
hothouse,  and  are  compelled  to  £rrow 
their  plants  in  the  home,  and  it  giva 
freelv  of  the  knowledge  which  the  a.uthor 
has  been  gathering  through  many  3- ears 
of  observation. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  no  hoolc  ade- 
quately covering  the  subject  has  ever  been 
published,  Mrs.  Hlllhouse  has  undertaken 
to  fill  the  deficiency,  and  most  ably  and 
effectively  has  she  accomplished  the  task. 
The  result  is  a  book  of  information  and 
instruction,  written  in  simple  lang^uaspe, 
which  will  be  prized  and  consultedDy 
every  woman  so  fortunate  as  to  become 
its  possessor.  Of  all  books  of  reference 
Issued  for  domesticated  women,  "  House 
Plants"  will  take  its  position  second  only 
to  the  much  prized  and  ever  handy  famiiy 
cook  book. 

The  amateur  will  be  both  surprised  and 
delighted  with  the  great  range  of  plants 
which  this  book  tells  us  it  is  possible  to 
successfully  raise  in  the  house.  Chapters 
are  devoted  to  Bulbs,  Cacti,  Ferns,  Flow- 
ering Plants,  Foliage  Plants,  Lilies.  Palms, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Creepers  and  Basket  Plajits, 
and  one  on  plants  unclassified.  Asepnrate 
chapter  on  the  propagation  of  plants  is 
extremely  interesting,  as  it  is  here  00 
many  fall. 

Again  quoting  from  the  author,  •«In 
writing  thislittle  book,  I  have  endeavored 
to  keep  strictly  within  the  lines  of  my 
personal  experience,  and  to  select  for  de- 
scription and  suggestion  as  to  treatment 
only  those  plants  which  I  knew  could  be 
grown  successfully  in  our  living  rooms  or 
houses.  This,  undoubtedly,  may  be  done- 
if  my  instructions  are  followed. 

"Howllttlemost  people—bright  people, 
too — know  of  the  marvelous  and  amax- 
ing  creations  of  the  plant  world.  Those 
silent  monitors,  the  flowers,  are  not 
dumb,  but  speak  to  us  through  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  scents,  their  intricate  shapes, 
compldx  habits,  and  the  glorious  pencil- 
ing of  their  heavenly  colors,  that  no 
human  artist  can  command.*' 

House  Plants,  12mo.,  220  pages,  cloth, 
profusely  illustrated,  and  with  complete 
and  ready  reference  Index  to  all  planbs 
mentioned.  Price  $1.00.  A.  T.  De  La 
Mare  Ptg.and  Pub.Co.,  2  to  8  Duane  St., 
New  York,  publishers. 
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aarket.  about  f8.50  a  barrel;  little 
uore  idle  would  be  beneficial ;  red  sweets 
steady  at  f  3  a  barrel. 

Cucumbers  are  strong  at  2MrC.  each  for 
rood  stock ;  seconds  are  dull  and  in  light 
lemand. 

;  Yellow  turnips,  whether  from  Jersey  or 
lear  by,  are  quickly  taken  at  $1.50  a 
>arrel;  practically  no  difference  in  the 
loallty.  Egg  plant  quiet;  $1.50  for  the 
:nree~peck  box. 

Cauliflowers  are  poor,  having  very  llt- 
;le  head ;  dangerous  to  quote,  out  some 
ine  ones  bring  $1.50  to  $2  a  dozen. 

A  good  many  Illinois  tomatoes  are  now 
irriving  and  bring  50@60c.  a  crate ;  hot- 
louse  stock,  10^15c.  a  pound ;  with 
Kime  home-grown  stock,  $2.50^3.50  a 
)ushel. 

New  parsnips,  $1  per  dozen  bunches ; 
lew  carrots,  3(&5c.  a  bunch;  near-by 
anions  brought  in  every  morning  bring  $1 
i bushel;  western  New  York  stock,  $2. "^5 
1  barrel. 

Very  healthy  demand  for  new  apples; 
red  Astrachans,  $2(^^2.25  a  barrel ;  some 
fancy  stock  $2.50(^d;  half-barrel  basket, 
Jersey,  $1@1.25;  some  Massachusetts 
VVlUiams  not  quite  up  in  color,  75c.(a$l; 
if  higher  color,  could  quote  $1.25@  1.50  a 
bushel. 

There  are  a  few  pineapples  around,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  has  been  gathered  In. 

Parsley  worth  50c.  a  bushel;  mint, 
35c.  dozen  bunches;  garlic,  6<§10c.  a 
bunch;  cabbage,  2V^8c.  each. 

No  muskmeions  on  the  market;  the 
storms  have  about  killed  the  currant  and 
raspberry  crop,  and  there  is  a  better  de- 
mand for  currants,  but  few  are  offered  at 
8c.  a  quart;  red  raspberries  8@10c.  a 
pint ;  no  demand  whatever  for  blackber- 
ries or  raspberries. 

Arrivals  of  Le  Conte  pears  mostly  show 
very  poor  condition;  those  which  are 
about  perfect  bring  $8  a  barrel. 

Estimates  have  been  made  and  given 
regarding  apple  crop  of  New  England; 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 


and  Rhode  Island  have  been  dii'ectly 
heard  from,  and  if  we  say  there  is  one- 
fourth  of  a  crop  we  are  jiving  a  correct 
idea  as  trees  hang  to-day. 

E.  F.  Landis  of  Model  Hty,  N.  Y.,  is  in- 
troducing a  new  barrel  which  he  claims, 
exceeds  anything  ever  produced.        »^b*- 

Philadelphia. 

This  market  has  cleared  up  well  during 
the  past  week.  On  every  dav  a  very 
large  stock  has  been  on  hand  of  both  fruit 
and  vegetables  and  buyers  have  been 
plentiful. 

Peaches  have  fallen  off  in  supply,  and 
only  a  small  percentage  have  been  No.  1 
stock. 

Cantaloupes  have  been  very  plentiful, 
the  best  have  been   from    Georgia,  but 

E rices  rule  low.  Many  Jersey  melons 
ave  come  in,  but  are  not  ripe  enough. 

Blackberries  are  falling  off  in  quantity. 

Apricots  from  the  Seneca  Lake  district 
have  arrived ;  these  are  mostly  small  and 
have  traveled  poorly  and  sold  at  15@ 
20c.,  per  basket  of  six  quarts. 

Apples— Hand  picked,  per  bairel,  $1.50 
@2;  windfall  per  barrel,  40@75c.;  Delar 
ware  and  Maryland,  per  crate,  60^  70c. 

Pear— Le  Conte.  Georgia,  per  barrel, 
$2@2.50 ;  per  basket,  75^900. 

Peaches— Georgia,  per  crate,  $2@2.75 ; 
fair  to  good,  per  crate,  $1.25@1.75. 

Blackberries-nJersey,  cultivated,  4(gj7c. 
I)er  quart. 

Huckleberries— Jersey,  5@7c.  per  quart; 
Delaware  and  Maryland^  4^6c.  per  quart. 

Melons— Watermelons,  South  Carolina, 
fancy,  per  100,  $25^30 ;  fair  to  good, 
$10^15;  muskmeions,  Georgia,  per 
barrel,  $1.25^,1.75;  per  basket.  50c.; 
Noriolk,  per  barrel,  75c.(S,$1.50;  per 
basket,  35<ffo0c.;  Jersey,  Jenny  Lind,per 
basket,  40(^C.60c. 

Com— Jersey,  per  100,  80c.@$1.30. 

Celery— Fair  to  good,  per  dozen,  25@ 
40c. 

Egg  planl^^ersey,  choice,  80c.^  $1.25 


per  basket ;  fair  to  good,  per  basket,  50® 
75c. 

Lima  beans— Maryland,  per  one-half 
barrel  basket,  $1.75(^2.25;  Jersey,  per 
basket,  40(ri60c. 

Onions— Maryland,  silver-skin,  per  one- 
hHlf  barrel  basket,  75(a90c.;  Jersey, 
w^hite,  per  barrel,  $2.75(d3.50;  Jersey, 
common,  per  basket,  60(a80c. 

Peppers-Jersey,  per  crate,  50^75c. 

Squash— White,  per  barrel,  60(a75c.; 
marrow,  50@60c. 

Tomatoes— Jersey  have  fallen  in  price 
very  much  this  past  week,  and  the  mar- 
ket has  been  glutted  with  so  much  uniipe 
fruit.  On  Saturday  stock  could  be  bought 
at  from  10(^  20c.  per  basket.  This  week 
prices  have  gone  up  a  trifle ;  choice  fruit 
selling  at  from  40@50c.  per  basket. 

Potatoes— ^lersey,  per  basket,  45@60c. 
and  selling  well. 


Plants  Named. 

[SpeclmeuH  of  plants  tbrldentWcatioamuat 
be  ample;  mere  scraps  will  not  do,  and  no 
notice  can  be  taken  ofsnvli.'] 

During  a  trip  in  the  woods.  I  discover- 
ed a  few  strange  flowers  wnich  I  send 
vou,  and  would  like  name  and  order. 
There  were  five  or  six  flower  stalks  in  a 
clump  with  no  other  foliage  or  stems, 
color  perfectly  white,  although  similar  in 
substance  to  a  potato  sprout  grown  in  a 
dark  cellar.  They  grew  in  very  open 
woods  and  were  in  full  sunshine.— A.  I. 
Williams. 

—The  plant  sent  is  the  Indian  Pipe  or 
Corpse  plant  (Monotropauniflora;  N.  O. 
Ericaceffi).  It  grows  on  roots  of  other 
plants  as  a  parasite,  not  uncommon. 
Z  (To  William  Goldthwait)— Spinea  sor- 
bifolia. 

(To  C.  J.  R.  N.,  Canada)— The  leaf  is 
evidently  taken  from  a  young  growth  of 
some  Maple,  but  w^ithout  fuller  material, 
specific  identification  is  not  possible. 


TO    BE    PUBLISHED    AUGUST   20. 
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This   work  will   contain   nine  beautiful   plates,  eighteen  full  page  descriptive  views   of  leading  Water 

Qardens  and  Ponds,  and  numerous  smaller  pictures  prepared  with  special  reference  to  this  work. 

On  heavy  enamelled  paper.    Elegantly  bound.    Large  octavo.    Price,  $1.50. 

y^HIS  volume,  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  foremost  aquaticulturist  of  the  country,  and  to 
^^  whose  efforts  the  present  increasing  popularity  of  the  Water  Garden  is  largely  due,  is  intended 
to  serve  as  a  50UND,  PRACTICAL  CULTURAL  HANDBOOK  for  amateur  and  professional  alike. 

The  work  should  find  a  place  in  every  library  and  in  the  home  of  all  gentlemen  interested  in 
gardening;  it  will  prove  indispensable  to  the  private  gardener,  whether  he  is  at  present  cultivating 
an  aquatic  garden  or  with  a  view  of  preparing  himself  to  take  charge  of  one  at  any  moment.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  value  of  the  book  to  the  commercial  man ;  every  one  in  trade 
will  require  it. 

The  text  describes  all  operations  from  the  growing  of  plants  in  tubs  to  the  large  water  gar- 
den, excavation  of  grounds,  construction  of  ponds,  adapting  natural  streams,  planting,  hybridizing, 
seed  saving,  propagation,  the  aquatic  house,  wintering,  correct  designing  and  planting  of  banks 
and  margins,  and  all  other  necessary  details. 

A  full  descriptive  list  of  Nymph«as  and  all  other  water  plants,  as  well  as  of  all  trees,  shrubs, 
etc. ,  adapted  for  marginal  effects,  is  included. 


A.  T.   DELAMAfiB  PTO.  &  PUB.   CO.   LTD.,    Nos.   a  to  8  DoAne    Street,    P.  0.  Box  z697>   New  York  City. 
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AMERICAN    GARDENING. 


TRRC  3BCliCVC  every  reader  of  American  Gardening  feels  proud  of  his  paper  and  the  practical,  uplifting 
work  it  is  engaged  in;  it  is  raising  the  standard  of  Gardenings  and  maintains  the  dignity  of  all  engaged 
in  the  profession. 

TPUC  '  IBcHCVC  the  cause  of  good  Gardening  to  be  eminently  a  missionary  one  ;  from  which  it  follows  that 
the  circulation  of  American  Gardening  can  most  readily  be  enlarged  through  the  efforts  of  its  sub- 
scribers.    Our  circulation,  therefore,  is  an  index  of  our  subscribers'  interest  in  the  paper. 

TBHC  IBCHCVC  our  readers  are  anxious  to  see  American  Gardening  reach  the  highest  possible  develop- 
ment in  its  work  of  horticultural  education.  The  legitimate  aim  of  a  class  paper  is  to  increase  its 
influence  through  an  extension  of  its  circulation. 

HntCriCSn  (BArbCninO  is  the  most  successful  of  all,  and  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  weekly 
Journal  devoted  to  Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture,  but  has  scope  and  the  disposition  to  add  to  its 
list  tens  of  thousands  of  patrons.  **  Come  with  us  and  we  will  do  you  good,"  is  a  living  truth  in  our 
case ;  all  our  new  friends  are  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  value  of  the  paper  to  them.  The  cause  of 
**  American   Gardening  "  is  the  cause  of  American  Horticulture. 

TKDlC  HBcHCVC  that  our  friends  are  the  ones  on  whom  to  call  to  push  circulation.  Understanding 
thoroughly  the  value  of  the  paper  to  every  one  interested  in  gardening,  they  can  best  express  its 
spirit  and  comprehensiveness  and  succeed  in  making  subscribers. 

TPUitb  9  IPlCW  to  obtaining  the  assistance  of  our  friends  in  the  propaganda  for  new  subscriptions,  and  in 
order  that  they  may  have  something  tangible  whereby  to  remember  their  successful  efforts,  we  have 
compiled  the  following  list  of 

SUMMER  PREMIUn5  SUMMER 

To  which  we  Invite  your  attention    In    the    hope   that  each   and  Bvsry  reader  of  the  paper  will  endeavor  to 
send  U8  AT   LEAST  one  new  subscriber  before  the  close  of  the  season. 


American  GardeniDg  for  1896.  Gontaining  832 
pages  of  text  and  iUuBtrations,  with  oomplete  Index.  The 
most  full,  complete,  and  desirable  volume  on  Gardening,  Fruit 
Growing,  and  kindred  subjects  ever  issued.  Few  works  on 
horticulture  can  compare  with  this  in  value  to  the  student  or 
the  practical  man.  Handaomdy  bound  in  doih,  loUh  lecUher  b<ick 
and  edges. 

This  most  desirable  volume  will  be  forwarded,  express 
paid,  to  any  address,  for  only  seven  new  subscriptions  at 
♦  I.OO       ' 


American  Carnation  Culture.  By  L.  L.  Lambobk. 
A  work  on  the  Classification,  History,  Propagation,  Varieties, 
Care,  Culture,  etc.,  of  the  Divine  Flower.  Nothing  has  been 
left  unsaid  from  which  any  practical  benefit  could  be  obtained, 
tllustrated.    Third  edition.    |1.50, 

Gmnfor  4  new  suhuripiions  at  $1.00  each. 

Beautifying  Country  Homes.  By  J.  WaiDEiiANN. 
A  handbook  of  landscape  gardening.  This  is  the  most  elegant 
and  useful  work  on  the  subject  ever  issued  in  this  country. 
It  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  numerous  fine  wood  engrav- 
ings, and  with  17  full-page  and  7  double-page  colored  litho- 
graphs of  places  already  improved.  It  contains  general  direc- 
tions for  lawns,  roads  and  drives,  walks,  hedges,  trees  and 
shrubs,  gardens,  ornamental  grounds,  hints  on  burial  lots, 
etc.,  etc.  The  beautifully  colored  plans  of  improved  places  are 
accompanied  by  descriptions  giving  the  names  and  positions  of 
the  various  trees  and  shrubs  employed  in  planting,  thus  pro- 
viding a  complete  planting  map.  Cloth,  4to.  Beduced  from 
$15.00  to  $10.00. 

Given  for  20  new  subscriptions  at%\.oo  each. 

Bulb  Culture  (Henderson's).  By  Peteb  Hendeb- 
8OK.  Contains  special  cultural  directions  for  over  200  varieties 
of  Bulbs.  Compiled  with  great  care,  and  its  information  is 
accurate,  reliable  and  up  to  the  latest.    25  cents. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  a/ $1.00  each. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous-Booted  Plants.  (Their  His- 
tory, Description,  Methods  of  Propagation  and  Complete  Di- 
rections for  Uielr  Successful  Culture  in  the  Garden,  Dwelling 
and  Greenhouse).  By  C  L.  Allen.  The  author  of  this  book 
has  for  many  years  made  bulb  growing  a  specialty,  and  is  a 
recognized  authority  on  their  cultivation  and  management.  He 
has  taken  the  initiative, to  make  bulb  growing  a  special  indus- 
try in  this  countty,  and  writes  from  his  own  long  and  exten- 
sive experience.  The  subject  is  treated  in  a  very  exhaustive 
manner.     Handsomely  illustrated,  cloth,  12mo.    $2.00. 

Given  for  5  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each, 

OanniBK  i^ud  Preftervln^  Fruits  and  Ye^etar 
hies,  And  Preparing  Fruit  Pastes  and  Syrups.  By  Ebmentine 
ITotJsra.  l!%ls  work  gives  a  full  account  of  the  best  methods 
by  whlcSi  the  surplus  fruits  may  well  be  saved  for  home  use 
matd  for«lftel«rge  market  demand,  and  a  handsome  profit  accrues 


to  the  home  workers.  A  practical  chapter  on  evaporation  o( 
fruits  is  embodied  in  the  book.  Paper,  20  cents. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  at  %\. 00  each 

Chrysanthemums  and  Their  Culture.  By  Edwb 
MoLTNEUX.  Sixth  Edition.  By  far  the  best  practioal  wort 
yet  written  on  this  subject.    50  cents. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  at  $1.00  each. 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  America.  By  Jim 

MoBTON.  This  is  the  only  'Mum  book  published  for  Ameriou 
use,  and  is  an  excellent  and  thorough  work ;  especially  adaptai 
to  the  culture  of  Chrysanthemems  in  America.  The  field  is 
fully  covered.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Elliott's  Practical  Handbook  of  Liandscspe 
GardeninifT.  By  F.  B.  ElIiIOtt.  Designed  for  city  and 
suburban  residences  and  country  schoolhouses,  containing 
designs  for  lots  and  grounds,  from  a  lot  30x100  feet,  to  a  4ft 
acre  plat    Cloth,  8vo.    $1.50. 

Given  for  4  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Ferns  and  Fern  Cultore.  By  J.  Bikkbnhkad,  F.  B. 
H.  8.  How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  stove,  wann, 
oool  and  cold  greenhouses ;  fpr  baskets,  walls,  Wardian  cases, 
dwelling  houses,  etc.  A  thorough  and  oomplete  work  by  • 
renowned  specialist.  128  pp.,  thoroughly  lllustFated,  16mo., 
cloth.    76  cents. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  Ji.oo  ecuh, 

.  Fruit  Culture,  and  The  Laying^  Out  and  Man- 
agement of  a  Country  Home.  By  W.  C.  Stbono,  ex- 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  Tice- 
§  resident  of  the  American  Pomoiogical  Society.  Illustrated. 
Tew  revised  edition,  with  many  new  additions,  making  it  the 
latest  and  freshest  book  on  the  subject.    $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  Ji.oo  each. 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  or  the  cul- 
ture. Propagation  and  Management  in  the  Garden  aod 
Orchard  of  Fruit  Trees  generally.  By  A.  J.  Downing.  Second 
revision  and  correction,  with  large  additions.  By  Chablb 
Downing.  This  work  has  no  equal  in  the  country,  and  de- 
serves a  place  in  the  library  of  every  pomologist.  It  gives 
descriptions  of  all  the  finest  varieties  of  fruit,  native  aiyi 
foreign,  cultivated  in  America,  and  contains  the  names  and 
synonyms  of  over  10,000  varieties.  Over  1100  pp..  with  seversl 
hundred  outline  engravings,  including  supplements.  8to., 
cloth.    $5.00. 

Given  for  12  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Grape  Oulturist.  By  A.  8.  Fullxb.  New  and  revised 
edition,  1894.  One  of  the  best  works  on  the  culture  of  hardy 
grapes,  with  full  directions  for  all  departments  of  propagation, 
culture,  etc.    lilus.,  cloth,  12mo.,  $1.60. 

Given  for  3  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  ecuh. 
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Grape  Growers*  Manual.  (The  Bushberg).  An  ez 
haustive  work  on  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  with  accounts 
of  diseasee,  Insects,  etc.,  by  specialists.  The  descriptive  list 
of  varieties  is  specially  useful  and  complete ;  the  typographical 
method  of  designating  importance  of  varieties  is  a  feature. 
Tp.,    200.    Boyal   8vo.     Illustrated.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

Given /or  2  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  By  Peter  Hendebson. 
Hew  and  enlarged  edition.  A  Guide  to  the  Amateur  in  the 
Fruit,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Garden,  with  full  directions  for 
the  Greenhouse,  Conservatory  and  Window  Garden.  This  is 
a  complete  encyclopedia  of  horticultural  information,  treating 
on  soils,  fertilizers,  the  lawn,  garden  designs,  culture  and 
care  of  plants,  greenhouse  building,  heating,  cottage  and 
window  gardening,  the  orchard,  and  many  other  important  sub- 
jects. A  monthly  calendar  of  operations  is  also  appended, 
which  will  act  as  a  first-class  guide  to  the  amateur  horticul- 
turist.   Illus.,  cloth,  12mo.    $2.00. 

Given  for  4  new  subscriptions  <?/  $1.00  each. 

Gardening  for  Profit.  By  Pbteb  Hendebson.  A 
guide  to  the  successful  culture  of  the  Market  and  Faimly 
garden,  profusely  illustrated.  Although  written  mainly  for 
the  market  gardener,  the  amateur  interested  in  vegetables  or 
fruits  can  easily  adapt  its  teachings  to  the  smallest  require- 
ments.    Cloth,  12mo.    $2.00. 

Given  for  4  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Greenhouse  Constructiou.  By  Pbof.  L.  B.  Taft. 
A  complete  treatise  on  Greenhouse  structures  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  various  forms  and  styles  of  Plant  Houses  for  pro- 
fessional florists  as  well  as  amateurs.  All  the  best  and  most 
approved  structures  are  so  fully  and  clearly  described  that 
anyone  who  desires  to  build  a  greenhouse  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining  the  kind  best  suited  to  his  purpose.  The 
modem  and  most  successful  methods  of  heating  and  ventilating 
are  fully  treated  upon.  Special  chapters  are  devoted  to  houses 
used  for  the  growing  of  one  kind  of  plants  exclusively.  The 
construction  of  hotbeds  and  frames  receive  appropriate  atten- 
tion. Over  one  hundred  excellent  illustrations,  specially 
engraved  for  this  work,  make  every  point  clear  to  the  reader 
and  add  considerably  to  the  artistic  appearance  of  the  book, 
aoth,  12mo..  $1.50. 

Given  for  3  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

How  to  Grow  Cut  Flowers.  By  M.  A.  Hunt.  A 
thoroughly  practical  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Bose 
and  other  flowering  plants  for  cut  flowers.    $2.00. 

Given  for  5  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers.  By  Mbb.  Wil- 
liam Starr  Dana.  A  guide  to  the  names,  haunts,  and  habits 
of  our  common  wild  flowers.  The  most  handy  and  easy  refer^ 
ence  book  for  amateurs.  With  100  illustrations  by  Marion 
Satterlee.     12mo.    $175. 

Given  for  5  new  subscriptions  at  %i, 00  each, 

Henderson's  Handbook  of  Plants  and  Greneral 
Horticulture.  By  Peter  Henderson.  This  has  long  been 
acknowledged  as  the  standard  American  work  on  general  horti- 
culture, giving  history  geographical  distribution  and  cultural 
directions  for  all  cultivated  fruits  and  flowers.  Illustrated. 
Oloth,  8vo.    $4.00. 

Given  for  9  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Insects  Injurious  to  Frui  t.  By  Prof.  Wm.  Saxtnpbrs. 
A  work  of  great  value  to  all  fruit  growers,  written  by  a  man^>f 
science  as  well  as  a  practical  agriculturist,  and  the  result  of 
careful  and  minute  observations  and  experience.  It  treats, 
under  separate  chapters,  of  the  injurious  insects  which  prey 
upon  our  fruit  trees,  vines  and  bushes,  together  with  their 
mode  of  operation,  and  contains  careful  directions  as  to  the  best 
means  of  destroying  them.  With  over  iOO  pages,  440  illus- 
trations.   12  mo.    Cloth.  $2.00. 

Given  for  5  new  subscriptions  at  J2.00  each, 

Johnson's  Gardener's  Dictionary.  This  is  a  new 
and  revised  edition,  greatly  enlarged,  of  *' Johnson's  Cottage 
Gardener's  Bictionary,"  first  publisheid  in  1846;  containing  a 
full  and  reliable  list  of  every  plant  in  cultivation,  names 
printed  in  bold  type,  rendering  reference  easy.  An  important 
feature  of  the  work  is  the  placing  of  synonyms  alongside  the 
correct  name,  instead  of  in  a  separate  list.  The  habitat  of 
each  variety  is  given  along  with  the  date  of  its  introduction. 
Tile  cultural  directions  are  brief  and  to  the  point.  Insect  foes, 
diseasee  and  their  remedies  are  fully  described,  and  figures 
of  some  of  the  former  have  been  given.  Handsomely  bound 
in  one  volume.    $4.00. 

Given  for  9  new  subscriptions  at  %i. 00  each. 


Landscape  Gardening  or  How  to  Taj  out  a 
Garden.  By  Kdward  Kiemp.  Intended  as  a  guide  in  choos- 
ing, forming  or  improving  an  estate  (from  a  quarter  of  an  acrs 
to  a  hundred  acres  in  extent),  with  reference  to  both  design 
and  execution,  with  numerous  fine  wood  engravings.  Cloth, 
12mo.    $2.50. 

Given  for  6  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each, 

ParHons  on  the  Rose.  By  Sahusl  B.  Parson&  New 
and  revised.  A  treatise  on  the  propagation,  culture,  and  his* 
tory  of  the  Bose.    Illustrated.     $1.00. 

Gil  en  for  3  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Peach  Culture.  By  James  Alex.  Fulton.  New,  re. 
vised,  and  enlarged  edition.  The  only  practical  guide  to  Peach' 
Culture  as  followed  on  the  Delaware  Peninsula,  but  essential 
to  those  cultivating  this  fruit  in  any  other  part  in  the  United 
States.    Fine  cloth,  12mo.    $1.50. 

Given  for  3  new  subscriptions  a/ $1.00  each. 

Popular  Flowers  and  How  to  Cultivate  Theni«. 

By  £.  S.  Band,  Jb.  Illustrated.  New  edition,  with  appendix, 
revised  and  enlarged.    Crown,  Svo.    $2.00 

Given  for  5  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Poultry  Culture.  By  E.  Felch.  How  to  raise,  man^ 
age,  mate  and  Judge  thoroughbred  Fowls.    Cloth,  12mo.  $1.50, 

Given  for  3  new  subscriptions  at  %i. 00  each. 

Practical  Floriculture.   By  Peteb  Hendebson.    a' 
guide  to  the  successful  propagation  and  cultivation  of  Florists' 
Plants.    As  in  every  work  Irom  this  gifted  author's  pen  notic- 
ing has   bebn  left  unsaid  that  bears  on  the  subject.    Illu»i 
trated.    Cloth,  12mo.    $1.50. 

Given  for  4  neiv  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Profits  in  Poultry.  Useful  and  ornamental  breeds 
and  their  profitable  management  This  excellent  work  con- 
tcUns  the  combined  experience  of  a  number  of  practical  men  In 
all  departments  of  poultry  raising.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
and  forms  a  unique  and  important  addition  to  our  poultry  liter* 
ature.    Cloth,  12mo.  $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Secrets  of  Rose  Culture.  By  W.  J.  Hatton.  In  this 
neat  volume  are  described  all  the  newest  and  most  improved 
designs  for  building  rose  houses,  heating,  ventilation,  manage-' 
ment,  and  much  other  valuable  information  on  rose  culture. 
The  latest  and  best  varieties  of  roses  for  every  purpose  and 
condition  are  named,  and  their  special  values  pointed  out^ 
162  pp.    Illustrated,  12mo.,  paper.    50  cents. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  at  $1.00  each. 

Strawberry  Gultnrist.  By  A.  S.  Fttlleb.  Containing 
the  history,  sexualty,  field  and  garden  culture  of  strawberries, 
forcing  or  pot  culture,  etc.,  fully  illustrated.  Flexible  cloth, 
12mo.    26  cts. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  at  $1.00  each. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening.  By  W.  W.  Bawbon. 
Illustrated.  This  work  is  written  by  one  of  the  most  success^ 
ful  market  gardeners  in  New  England,  who  gives  here  the 
results  of  his  life-long  experience  in  the  growing  of  vegetables 
out-of-doors  and  under  glass,  with  special  adaptation  to  the 
climate  of  New  England.    $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  %i, 00  each, 

Tfae  Art  of  Propagation.  By  J.  Jenkins.  A  concise^ 
practical  treatise  on  the*  rapid  multiplication  of  vines,  plants, 
trees,  etc,  detailing  the  management  in  propagation  of  seeds, 
bulbs,  cuttings,  etc.,  and  the  maoner  of  operating  in  grafting, 
budding,  inarching,  etc.    Amply  illustrated.    30  cents. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  at  %i. 00  each, 

Tlie  Amateur  Orchid  Cultivators'  Guide  Book. 

By  H.  A.  BiTBBEBBY,  F.  B.  H.  S.,  orchid  grower  to  the  Bight 
Hon.  Jos.  Chamberlain,  M.  P.  Tells  how  to  grow  Orchids,  in 
cool,  intermediate,  or  warm  houses,  successfully.  There  is  a 
calendar  of  operations  for  each  month,  and  full  information 
as  to  the  treatment  required  by  all  orchids  mentioned  in  th^ 
book.    Just  published.    New  edition,  colored  plates.    $1.75. 

Given  for  5  new  subscriptions  a/  $1.00  each. 

The  Nursery  Book.  By  Pbop.  L.  H.  BArLsr.  This 
is  a  complete  handbook  of  propagation  of  plants  treating  on 
seedage,  separation  and  division,  layerage,  cuttage,  graftage, 
including  grafting,  budding,  inarching,  etc.  It  tells  plainly, 
and  briefly  what  everyone  who  sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting, 
sets  a  graft,  or  wants  to  know.    $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  «/  $1.00  each. 
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Copyriffbt,  MM,  by  O.  D.  Oraj,  Itev  Toi*. 


The  illustration  but  faintly  represents  the  beauty  of  this  celebrated  painting  by  the  well-known  artist,  Mr.  Newton  A. 
Wells.  The  grouping  and  coloring  has  been  performed  with  exquisite  taste,  and  the  reproduction  we  offer  is  worthy  a  frame, 
and  a  position  on  the  wall  of  any  one's  room.  This  sketch,  in  eleven  colors,  is  36  inches  long  and  ten  inches  wide,  on  heaxj 
drawing  paper,  and  sells  in  the  art  stores  of  New  York  for  fifty  cents.  We  will  send  "  A  Yard  of  Roses,"  securely  packed  hi  a 
tube  to  prevent  injury,  postpaid,  as  follows : 

To  all  renewing  their  subscription  and  adding  five  cents  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 

To  ail  sending  us  $1 .00  for  tlieir  own  renewal  subscription  and  75  cents  for  tlie  subscription 
of  a  friend,  we  will  send  '*  A  Yard  of  Roses"  free  and  postpaid,  as  a  premium  to  both  ackdresses. 
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Roses  00  the  Clothes  Post. 

Many  city  lots  are  rendered  yet  smaller 
in  appearance  by  four  or  six  sentinel 
posts,  sapportiniif  inartistic  lines  of  sag- 
ging  rope.  And  in  my  own  place,  though 
a  trifle  larger,  I  determined  to  be  rid  of 
them  at  any  cost.  Pondering  over  the 
problem,  I*  at  length  solved  it.  The 
wooden  clothes-line  posts  were  dag  np 
and  carried  to  the  wood  pile;  they  will 
do  for  kindlings; 

Sending  fo^  the  blacksmith,  I  instrocted 
him  to  make  some  iron  posts  of  two  and 
a-half  inch  gas  niping  10  feet  long.  Each 
of  these,  when  nnlshed  according  to  direc- 
tions, was  as  follows :  Two  lem  or  struts 
of  angle  iron,  two  feet  long,  placed  at  an 
angle  of  about  46  degrees  downward, 
strongly  bolted  to  the  iron  post  at  a 
point  two  feet  above  its  base.  These 
struts,  which  are  each  shod  at  the  end 
with  a  square  or  shoe  of  iron, 
are  intended  to  bear  the  principal 
strain  upon  the  post,  a&d  keep  it 
upright. 

A  flat  iron  strip,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick  by  an  inch  wide,  is 
riveted  to  each  side  of  the  post 
near  the.  top;  they  are  then 
sprung  out  In  a  heart-shaped  curve 
— the  two  pieces  giving  a  span  of 
six  feet  at  their  greatest  width 
apart — and  brought  gracefully 
down  to  the  point  wnere  the 
post  enters  the  ground ;  here  they 
are  secujelv  bolted  against  the 
sides.  'm>rtzontal  strips  of  lighter 
rounded  iron  run  across  this  heart- 
shaped  span  at  distances  some  10 
inches  apart.  The  top  of  the  post 
ends  in  a  round  ball,  and  on  the 
face  of  the  post,  at  the  point  where 
the  heart  shape  rises  and  curves 
outward;  is  a  stout  book  well 
turned  up. 

That  part  of  the  trellis  which 
will  be  above  ground,  is  painted  a 
very  dark  inconspicuous  green. 
The  underground  portion  is  pro- 
tected against  rust  by  metallic 
paint.  The  lower  end  is  firmly  em- 
bedded in  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  two 
feet.  Against  the  square  shoes  a 
convenient      boulder     has     been 

glaoed;  and  likewise  another 
oulder  at  the  foot  of  the  post,  on 
the  side  opposite  that  on  which 
the  Une  wiU  puU.  In  filling  in,  the 
earth  was  carefully  pounded. 

All  the  posts  or  trellises,  now 
complete,  are  stationed  at  suitable 
distances  around  the  innel'  edge  of 
a  carriage  drive  which  skirts  the 
lawn;  toey  are,  therefore,  on  the 
outer  margin  of  the  lawn,  which  is 
left  free  and  clear.  The  hooks 
on  the  trellis  posts  all  face  inward 
over  the  lawn. 

At  the  foot  of  these  trellises  are 
planted  the  hardiest  of  monthly 
blooming  climbing  Roses;  and 
when  they  are  a  mass  of  flowers 
from  bottom  to  top,  as  they  are 
the  greater  part  of  the  season, 
I  feel  rather  elated  at  an  achieve- 
ment which  elicits  praise  from  aJl 
beholders. 

Should  some  untoward  winter 
destroy  the  cherished  climbing 
plants,  I  shall  only  have  to  purchase 
new  ones,  trusting  that  before  this 
occurs,  industrious  hybridizers  will 
have  produced  more  blooming  climb- 
ers that  .will  be  entirely  hardy.  As  It  is, 
these  HO-^alled  partly  hardy  ones  which  I 
use,  glvg  me  but  little  trouble  and  the 
greatest'  satisfaction . 

Coming  as  I  do  from  a  land  where  we 
have  flowers  outdoors  nearly  all  the 
year,  I  sometimes  lose  patience  with  the 
scentless  hardy  running  Roses  generally 

frown  North,  and  blooming  only  in 
une.  I  use  Gloire  de  Dijon, William  Allen 
Richardson,  Waltham  Queen  No.  3,  Marie 
Lavelly,  an  excellent  variety,  Caroline 
Goodrich,  Fursten  Bismarck,  and  Marie 
Henriette.  These  are  heavily  mulched 
with  long  manure,  two  or  three  feet 
around  the  base  or  roots.  The  tops  are 
laid  down  and  well  protected  with  leaves 
and  a  light  covering  of  manure  to  keep 
them  in  place.  ThlH,  however,  shoula 
not  be  done  too  soon;  moderate  cold  does 
not  injure  them. 

Lizzie  Paob  Hili.house,  N.  J. 
— Our  illustration  fig.  158,  shows  the 


construction  of  the  trellis  as  above  de- 
scribed, and  is  reproduced  from  the 
authors ''House  Plants."    On  the  first 

Sage  of  this  issue  we  present  a  view  in 
Ers.  Hlllhouse^s  garden  which  gives 
some  idea  of  the  graceful  effect  that  may 
be  had  from  allowing  a  rose  to  ramble  in 
Its  own  wild  way  on  a  suitable  friime. 
It  is  a  matter  of  much  wonder  that  such 
gracefi)l  and  charming  effects  ai^  not 
more  often  i^pfoduced  in  the  thousands 
of  gardens  w%ere  such  ^courd  be  so  easily 
done. 


The  Apple  Shippers  io  Conven- 
tion. ,^ 

More  than  half  a  hundred  members  of 
the  National  Apple  Shippers'  Association 
were  present  in  the  parlors  of  the  Hotel' 


the  groifhd  that  the  applicants  were  not 
making  a  big  enough  business  of  hand- 
ling apples.  Their  chief  discnssionB  are 
not  for  the  public,  but  are  reserved  tor 
executive  sessions.  In  one  sense  thlH  pol- 
icy seems  short-sighted.  The  shippers < 
surely  depend  on  the  growers,  and  both 
might  well  work  together  for  their  com- 
mon welfare  and  interest.  Surely  it  is  for 
the  advantage  of  the  shipper  to  Jubve  the 
grower  knojr  What  kinds  of  apples  are 
wanted,  an<rnow  the^  should  be  nandled 
and  packed  so  as  to  uidnce  the  buyer  to 
pay  the  best  prices  for  them. 

PresldoBt's  Addr«M« 

President  Loomts,  In  his  annual  ad- 
dress, referred  to  the  role  the  apple 
played  in  historv  and  legend,  beginning 
with  Adam  and  Eve,  and  of  the  great 
modem  development  of  the  apple  todns- 
try.  Forty  years  ago  the  apple  trade 
was  veiy  Inslgnlflcant.  Then  any 
kind  of  package,  and  any  kind  of 
apple  was  good  enough.  Now  we 
want  a  well-made  barrel  of  ac- 
curate measurement,  and  only  tbe 
finest  fruit.  The  increase  of  the 
business  has  been  steady  and 
enormous.  There  are  thousandH  of 
modem  cold  storage  houses  in 
which  millions  of  barrels  are  held 
for  long  periods  and  better  prices. 
The  Albemarle  Pippin,  as  grown 
in  Virginia,  is  conradered  the  finest 
of  all  apples,  and  most  in  demand. 
At  least,  it  brings  the  highest  price 
in  the  English  market.  The  piwi- 
dent  states  his  belief  that  in  Cali- 
fomia  a  1,000-acre  Spitxenbnis 
apple  orchard  would  yield  tbe  in- 
come of  a  California  gold  mine. 
He  also  wams  against  holding  ap- 
ples for  export  until  spring,  when 
there  is  competition  In  the  Eng^Uib 
markets  from  other  foreign  conn- 
tries.  The  outlook  for  an  apple 
crop  and  anajrlng  market  this  year 
is  good.  Poor  stock,  poor  pack- 
ing, and  other  mistakes  in  handling 
the  crop  have  been  the  great  dllB- 
culties  to  be  overcome.  The  ad- 
dress was  received  with  great 
favor. 

Th«  Present  Apple  Crop. 

The  secretary  estimates  this 
year's  crop  in  the  United  States  to 
be  about  oO  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop. 
The  quality  is  promising.  Letters 
from  various  prominent  applemeo 
were  read.  £ngllsh  dealers  state 
that  the  shipments,  last  season, 
were  not  in  excess  of  the  consum- 
ing capacity  of  the  E^ngiish  people. 
The  trouble  was  the.  poor  staff, 
poor  packing,  poor  carrying  facili- 
ties, poor  ventilation,  and  wantof 
cold  storage. 


Fio.  X58.— An  Improved  Clothes  Post. 


Iroquois,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  when  President 
E.  P.  Loomls  called  the  convention  to  order 
at  eleven  o'clock,  August  5.  The  repre- 
sentative of  American  Gardening,  how- 
ever, soon  discovered  that  these  people 
are  a  rather  exclusive  set,  and  they  came 
out  in  broad  hints  that  outsiders  are  not 
wanted.  The  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  who  evidently  had  the  sym- 

S'  athies  of  his  hearers,  stated  that  the 
atlonal  Apple  Shippers'  Association  is 
not  a  philanthropic  society,  that  the  pub- 
lic at  large  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
aims  and  efforts,  and  that  the  members 
come  together  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
private  ends  and  purposes.  The  members 
claim  to  have  handled  about  two-thirds 
of  last  year's  enormous  crop,  estimated 
bv  them  at  about  75,000,000  barrels. 
What  they  evidently  are  aiming  at,  Is  to 
make  tbe  most  money  out  of  the  business 
of  distributing  the  apple  crops  of  the 
country,  \Vithout  regard  to  the  Interests 
of  the  growers,  or  of  the  consuming  pub- 
lic either.  The  association,  indeed.  Is  so 
exclusive  that  they  have  rejected  mefny 
applications  for  membership,  simply  on 


The  Vegetable  Qardeo. 

Beans.— If  a  sowing  of  tbe  Early 

Valentine  wax  be  made  now,  the 

pods  will  be  ready  for  use  In  the 

fall  when  fresh  vegetables  will  he 

getting  scarce. 

Turnips.— This    is    the    proper 

.time  to  sow    early   turnips    and 

rutabagas    on  spare  ground  for  wintff 

use.     The    ground   for   these  is  to  be 

thoroughly  rolled  at  this   season  after 

the  seetls  are  sown,  or  seeds  may  not 

germinate  freely. 

Radish.— Sow  in  succession  eveir  toi 
days  for  fall  supply.    To  grow  good  nw- 
ishes,  the  ground  should  not  be  allowedto 
become  dry,  otherwise  they  will  be  tough. 
Lettuce.— We  generally  sow  a  quantity 
of  this  now.    We  prefer  thetbree  varfcS!! 
—Trianon  Cos,  Golden  Queen,  and  Curled 
Silesia  or  Simpson ;  the  Trianon  Con  fre- 
quently grows   much    finer  during  the 
cool  nights  of  September  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year. 
Corn  Salad  may  be  sown  now. 
Endive.— To  blanch  fit  for  use,  tie  up 
the  leaves  while  dry,  or  sirhply  cover  over 
with  a  board  for  a  few  days. 

Cardoons.— A  portion  should  now  k 
ready  to  be  tied  and  earthed  up  to  btefl^ 
in  much  the  same  way  as  celery,  when 
blanched  this  is  a  dellcioqs  vegetable  ana 
enjoyed  by  many.  ^-  *-  ^    _ 

W.  M.  Edwards,  Conn. 
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Some  Newport  Qardens« 

The  famouH  Rhode  Island  Hummer  re- 
sort, where  wealth  and  fashion  annually 
disport  themselves  duriiiff  a  part  of  each 
season,  is  always  looked  at  by  garden 
lovers  with  certain  lon^nKS.  For  Its  size, 
it  has  a  multitude  of  gardens,  some  very 
flue,  some  of  but  average  merit,  but,  as  in 


three  miles  with  none  to  molest  or  make 
afraid. 

To  a  stranger  the  wonder  is  how  it 
happens  that  such  a  walk  through  some 
of  the  finest  gardens  in  the  country  came 
to  be  and  to  continue  all  these  years. 
The  Newport  millionaires  who  build  pal- 
aces on  these  cliffs  and  call  them  "cot- 
tages," do  not  open  their  grounds  thus 


Charles  II.,  bearing  date  July  8,  1668, 
and  which  was  continued  as  the  consti- 
tution of  the  state  down  to  November, 
1842,  and  some  of  whose  peculiar  features 
are  still  in  force.  The  f?rant  thus  made 
did  "  ordain  and  appoint  that  these  pres- 
ents shall  not  in  any  manner  hinder  any 
of  our  loving  subjects,  whatever,  from 
using  and  exercising  the  trade  of  fishing 


Pio.  159  —The  Cliff  Walk,  Newport.  R  I 


an  other  things,  the  reputation  is  of  the 
lew.  not  of  the  many,  and  the  few  are 
well  worth  a  visit. 

The  Newport  Cliff  Walk,  shown  in  fig. 
159,  is  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of 
the  place.  It  is  open  to  every  one  who 
chooses  to  enter,  and  though  extending 
along  the  borders  of  private  grounds  can 
be  traverse!  its  entire  length  of  nearly 


to  the  public  of  their  own  sweet  will,  and 
yet  there  is  not  a  person  on  earth  aside 
from  themselves  who  can  Justly  claim 
title  to  this  walk  or  show  a  legal  claim 
for  his  rii^ht  of  occupancy.  But  in  Rhode 
Island  every  dtisen  claims  the  rig^t  to 
visit  the  shores  and  claim  a  uart  of  the 
ocean  at  least  as  his  own.  This  doubt- 
less came  about  from  the  grant  of  King 


upon  the  coast  of  New  England  in  Amer- 
ica; but  that  they  and  every  one  of  them 
shall  have  free  and  full  power  and  liberty 
to  continue  and  use  the  trade  of  fishing 
upon  the  said  coast,  in  any  of  the  seas 
thereto  adjoiBiog,  and  any  arm  of  the 
seas  or  salt  water,  rivers,  and  creeks 
where  "they  have  been  accustomed  to 
fish,"  etc.    And  there  is  a  deed  of  convey ; 


Pio.  z6o.— Hedge  of  Rosa  Rugosa  in  a  Newport  Garden. 
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ance  from  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the 
island  covering  the  farms  of  this  very 
cliff,  which  reserves  the  rij^ht  to  fishermen 
to  spread  their  nets  on  these  shores  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  **  profession." 

Newport  is  famous  for  its  hedges  and 
clumps  of  Rosa  rugosa ;  here  the  rose  is 
frequently  used  as  a  wind  breaic,  and  is 
found  to  staud  admirably  the  winds  and 
galea  of  the  sea.  The  accompanying  pic- 
ture (fig.  160),  shows  a  hedge  of  the  same 
In  the  grounds  of  Robert  Goelet,  ( P.  Carr, 
gardener). 

A  noble  residence  and  garden  Is  that 
of  Mr.  G.  P.  Wetmore.  The  trees  and 
«h rubs  here  show  the  advantas^  0f  age, 
4iIso  the  great  care  that  has  been  take» 
of  them  by  the  veteran  gardetter,  Robert 
«Chrtotie.  The  excellent  bed  of  Azalea 
amcena  in  flower, as  seen  in  (fig.  161)  is  a, 
itype  of  what  may  be  seen  here  in  other 
Maes.  Mr.  Christie  of  late  yi  am  has  de- 
Toted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  Cannas, 


terson);  Mrs.  H.  H.  Brooks  (gardener, 
James  Hill);  I.  T.  Burden,  Esq.,  (gar- 
dener, W.S.  NicoU);  J.  W.  Ellis,  Esq..  (gar- 
dener, Alexander  MacLellan);  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Fish  (gardener,  Charles  D.Stark);  Ogden 
Goelet,  Esq..  (gardener,  J.  R.  Johnson); 
J.  P.  Kemocnan,  Esq.,  (gardener,  P.Rey- 
nolds); Mrs.  P.  Stevens" estate  (garden- 
er, 8.  Peck);  C.  Vanderbilt,  Esq.  (gar- 
dener, R.  Lawrie);  F.  W.  Vanderbilt, 
Esq.,  (gardener,  R.  Hlnnick),  and  W.  S. 
Wells,  Esq.  (gardener,  A.  S.Meikle). 


The  Fruit  Qarden. 

Peapa»--4kfargaret,  or  Petite  Marguer- 
ite of  some.g^rowers,  is  one  of  the  very 
best  of  the  early  kinds ;  not  for  commer- 
cial purposes  though,  it  having  no  partic- 
ular beauty  to  make  it  sell  at  a  season 
when  Bartletts  are   everywhere   in    the 


FRUITS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

JOTTIM05  PROM  OB8BRVATIOM. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  about  keeping 
the  surface  broken  up  .around  the  berry 
plants,  except  raspbenies,now. 

We  will  now  slack  up  on  coltivatingthe 
two-vear-old  peach  orchard  for  this  sea- 
son, In  order  that  the  new  wood  may 
have  a  chance  to  ripen. 

Have  you  layered  those  gooseberry 
bushes  yet?  The  junction  of  the  old 
and  new  wood  should  be  buried  deep 
enough  to  be  in  the  moist  soil  the  bai- 
ance  of  ttie  seasouy  with  the  tip  of  the 
new-growth^abpve  the  surface. 

There  was  an  excellent  crop  of  very  flue 
cherries  with  us  this  year.  Eren  tbe 
sweet  varieties  did  better  than  for  maay 
years  past. 

If  you  see  any  of  the  disease  called  an- 
thracnose  on  your  raspberry  canes,  cat 


.— B>;j]  ^»r  AZvLtiA  AHtEsA  OM  Mk.  Wetmohe's.,E!^tatk,  NtwroHP,  k.  I. 


and  linft  brfri  Xi^ry  HUcirciHHfiil   n»  n  bybrl- 

Th*^if  niTe  few,  if  any.  iJrctttiTn'Hirli'mTH 
'  nndirrcjtiiniHthiiriV'ini'laiuJ  (H^.  1 0:1),  now 
th  t"  J I  ro  per  t y  f  ^f  H  ►  M  i '  K  ny  T  \v  o  i  n  b  I  y ,  Km  [ , , 
but  iH'tttT  krj{i>\vri  ilk  tlit^  I^onlJni'*!  hi  hup. 
Aii*x  KmH<*r  In  the  K»ii"<I'"iier  intvv  lu 
change* 

Our  fitlifr  vif^vvH  AfO  M  nIiowv  iniit^H  nf 
YiK'ca  flhimeiituHn,aH  Ht^'ii  hi  rhr  M^nlcnH 
<jf  T.  AL  i>Mvii*.  r'>ri..  ^^-nviieTicr  Hrrnimin 
Tjlpi*»*),alHri  fi  \\v\\  uf  tlir  nj^S^liTirr-  v^  hit  h 
'  1h  c'lnthed  with  Aiiipi>lo)»Nim  trii."iiK|ihljitat 
(BOHton  Iv3'),  from  which  ttn  nm^  an  n 
*w>nHli1e  vJiuM'ftii  1h'  CHthiwitoH.  LiiHtlyJii 
t1^.  l*>o,  in  n  r('pri*wiitiit[on  iff  thi'  fjorioii 
KiiiikiTi  tiowi^r  tcfinlen  <if  J.  J.  Vnu  Alrn, 
Kh(|.,  where  Arthur  (irirlhi  in  i^nrfJernT, 

In  the  foregohiK  wltM'fh^ri.  ji    \i*\\   typi- 
cal views  have  been  tiikeii,  auil   there  aiv 
.  a  host  of  others  of  equal  merit  not  in- 
!  c]ude<l.    Amonf^  other  leading    horticul- 
;  tural  places  may  be  named  those  of  Mrs. 
"W.'Astor  (gardener,   Hugh  Williamson); 
E.  J.  Berwind,  Esq.  (gardener,  Bruce  But- 


iiinrketw.  Ihit  wher*-  on*'  ImH  to  de- 
]U'Ui]  on  H  conHtHm  hunii^frrown  Hii]iply, 
U  \h  n  firHt-fliiHH  ijear  tn  hnve.  bein^^  om- 
of  thiiMi*  unubtriiwh'f'  littli'  fniitw  whieh  in 
Tint  HOon  flro|if)i'i1.  if  uner  iimHl,  wberi* 
i|iiMlit.v  in  tin'  L-rlti'don.  Thetrtx-  if*  h  vlwr- 
oiTnirt  njtri^lit  grower,  jitmI  kcUIoiu  fiillH 
t  < » fin  n  I  uce  11  Hii  jjply  of  i  t  h  i;:n'eiH  Kh  y clIo  \v  * 
hrowiriKh-n-d  cheeked  fruit. 

fVfti'hefH,— \fouritnin  Kome  will  hi"  in 
Ki<?]Hoti  iihoiit  tlie  sjniir  time.  '^riitH  |h  it 
^oiifl  tlmi^  to  vIhIi  ^<>mr  ^^-ooil  tnjit  ;^row- 
<'!'  Ill  your  neirhl>r>i  ]M>r>tl  niKl  unk  whnt 
tic  isH  ;xrowirfct^.  If  youduirr  /I ml  oiu  vvhjjt 
you  **xpeftefL  yon  will  IcJirn  Kfunethlri^ 
clrtc;  tliHt  i*J,  iryoii  \\i\ui  U^  iUi  tHK 

Ja>ti:>^   Hollow  a  v.   L.  L 


The  Pennsylvania  peach  crop  is  all 
right.  It  is  estimated  that  100,000 
bushels  will  be  shipped  from  the  region 
between  Chambersburg  and  the  Susque- 
hanna River. 


thciii  r>ut  at  once.    Better  not  ht*vw  mo?e  ] 
tJimi   two  or  three    eanet*  En  a   hill  and 
hiive  them  healthy. 

llviekleherrle**  rtre  qnlte  Hcnrte  In  Mkbi- 
^^iiti  thiH  yenr,  t*?Ecept  the  low  ImHh  varlfr 
ticH  which  ^frow  on  the  h Igh Lit luls. 

To  Uiducu  wleep,  try  for  mi  p per  a  good 
fliwli  of  onloHH  frfed  In  butt**r;  that  will 
ueiiiTnlly  keeji  a  person  quiet  yntll  luoro* 

You  in!;rlit  n**  well  take  flome  of  tlw* 
prcmhimj*  at  your  Cfiunty  and  st^to  f«l«. 
Put  up  yi>ur  fluent  fruit  in  th<^  moHt  ftt- 
tmctlve  rtlrnpe.  A  lady  near  by  took 
fonrtiH'ti  pn'MiiiimH,  nioHtly  flr**ts,  prlnri- 
lially  on  canuvfl  frultKand  baked  ^omlM. 

Wf*  liii  vc  rttHiie  of  tfu*  J^chftfTer  raHpfierry 
on  low  Irtuil  lirt  an  experiment.  Their 
|iroduetlvenf:4*H  wuh  a  8ur[*HHe  to  many. 
We  took  care  to  have  firrrowato  f^s^J  o5 
all  surface  water  as  soon  as  heavy  nSSF-^l^ 
would  come. 

Keep  layering  your  strawberry  plants 
during  this  month  Just  where  you  want 
them  to  set,  and  as  soon  as  enough  are 
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Pig  16a  -One  of  Newpori's  Gakdens.— Vinelakd.   (see  page  567.) 


set  keep  all  runners  cnt  off  after  that  if 
yon  want  plenty  of  fruit  next  year. 

On  many  places  there  Is  much  waste 
land  which  nnght  as  well  be  made  use  of 
as  to  be  a  harbor  for  weed  seeds  to  rl|)en 
and  insects  to  multiply ;  this  land  could 
be  set  to  raspberries  and  blackberries,  and 
if  inconvenient  to  cultivate  can  be  heavily 
mulched  with  marsh  hay  or  straw  and 


be  made  to  produce  instead  of  lylnjM;  idle. 

Have  you  kept  the  young  orchard 
which  was  planted  to  pears,  cherries, 
and  apples  well  cultivated  up  to  this 
time?  If  so,  it  will  be  better  off  if  let 
alone  the  balance  of  the  season. 

A  good  heavy  mulch  for  the  currants,  if 
you  have  it;  if  not,  plenty  of  manure  aud 
good  cultivation  will  do. 


When  a  rainy  day 
comes,  look  over 
the  tools  to  see  if 
they  are  in  the  best 
of  trim  for  work. 

What  a  large 
heavy  growth 
those  Marshall 
straw  benies  are 
making. 

We  are  going  to 
set  out  a  good 
quantity  of  the 
Outhbert  raspberry 
this  month  by  set- 
ting with  the  spade. 
As  the  handle  of  the 
spade  is  pushed  for- 
ward a  couple  of 
glUs  of  water  will 
be  poured  In  with 
the  plant  and  soil 
firmed  against  the 
roots.  The  demand 
for  this  variety 
seems  to  increase 
here  rather  than 
diminish. 

We  are  now  plan- 
ning and  mapping 
out  some  of  our 
fruit  plants  for 
planting  next 
spring.  Why  do  we 
do  this  now  ?  For 
the  reason  that  we 
can  give  much  at- 
tention to  prepar- 
ing the  grround  and 
putting  the  land  in 
the  best  condition 
for  receiving  the 
plants  in  the  sea- 
sou. 
The  Snyder  blackberry;  how  it  is 
-loaded  witit  a  fine  lot  of  fruit  this  seasoni 
It  seems  to  be  trying  to  do  Its  best.  ' 

Close  pruning,  plenty  of  manure  and 
moisture  are  what  bring  the  blackberries 
and  lots  of  them,  but  If  the  moisture  be 
left  out  the  other  agencies  will  avail  no- 
thing. 

Chaulus  Nash,  Mich. 


Fio.  163.— Yucca  Filamektosa  in  a  Newport  Garden.    (See  page  567.) 
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*  *  $1.W)  a  Year,  ^    Every  Saturday. 
An  niostrated  Weekly  Jonxnal  DeToted  to 
Oardening  and  Pniit  CtiltaM  in  the  Open 
and  Under  Glaa^',  anil  Record  of  Cor- 
.  rent  Sventa  in  Horticnltare. 

Iittnd  (waeiUr  form)  w  teooad  olMiiBaM«r»ttlM  New 
York  Fort  Oflloe;  January  U,  UM. 

puauaMKO  av 
A.  T.  DC  LA  MARC   PTO.  A  PUS.  CO.  LTD. 

noac  AN»  DuANK  ara.. 
RHINELANDEa   SUILOlNO.  NlW  YOKK. 

Tdephone,  ti&i  Oortlandt.  P.  O.  Box  lOBT. 

BKOISTBBBD   CABLE   ADDBB8S 
'  Comm«rolal    Cable)    Florez,    New    York. 

Pttbllshera'  Annottncemeiits. 

Cheoke.  Money  Orders,  etc..  should  be  made 
payable  to  Josbph  Maoill,  Treasurer. 

Tenne^Oaefa  in  advanoe.  Change  of  address  on 
maillnff  tag  Indicates  a  receipt. 

iinbacriptleBe— Oar  mmlllnff  list  Is  corrected  np 
to  Tuesday  In  each  week;  remittances  recelyed 
later  In  the  week  will  be  credited  In  foUowteR  issue. 
After  remlttina  please  watch  the  date  on  your 
wrapper  and  Inform  us  of  any  failure  to  cred  It  same. 

Mlealnff  Namb«re.-8uhsoHber8  faUlng  to  re- 
eetre  their  copies  will  confer  a  favor  by  promptly 
adTldna  us  wHh  preeent  (and  past)  vxtll  ASDRBsa. 

Beaiit  by  Bxpiees  Money  Order  (which  Is  safe. 
oenTenient  and  ezpedltlotts),  Draft,  Post  Office 
Money  Order  or  Registered  Letter. 

Thla  paper  Is  mailed  regularly  to  its  suhecrlbers 
vntll  a  definite  onler  to  discontinue  is  recelyed  and 
all  arrears  are  paid  In  full. 

Communlcattoiia 

Vo  Insure  prompt  attention,  should  be  addreeMd 
AMERICAN  QARDENINQ,  P.O.  Box  1607. New  York. 
Oommunicatloas  relating  to  the  contents  of  the 
paper,  manuscripts,  etc..  ottered  for  Insertion  In  its 
eelumns,  shoulC  be  specially  addressed  to  **Tbe 
IdUor.'*   Forms  close  Tneaday  erenlng. 

AdvertiMments 

to  order  to  insure  Insertion,  must  reach  this  offlos 
by  Tuesday  night  of  each  week.  Rates,  tt  cents  per 
aeate  line ;  In  '*  For  Sale  *'  column,  9  cents  a  word. 
Write  for  special  dlsoounts  on  yearly  or  large  ordera 


American  Gardrnino  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  New  Jersey  PloricuUural  Society,  the 
New  York  Gardeners'  Society,  and  the 
American  Institute  Parmers*  Club. 

*  ^  *  It  is  earnestly  requested  thai  all 
ccrrestondence  arising  from  articles  appearing 
in  our  columns  he  addressed  to  THE  ED' 
I  TOR  at  the  office  of  this  paper  and  NOT 
to  the  authors  or  signatories  concerned,  A 
matter  thai  will  interest  one  person^  so  that 
he  will  desire  further  information,  Tvill 
doubtless  interest  others.  Our  columns  are 
open  for  discussions* 


COIL  fertility  and  man's  nse- 
Pertlllty    O    fulnesH  are,  In  agreatmeaB- 
Agaln.     ure,  dependent  upon  the  same 

conditions,  alike  they  are 
governed  by  the  Same  law— appUcatlon. 
Ea^h  will  do  Just  what  is  given  it  to  do. 
If  kept  at  it,  and  given  the  proper  atten- 
tion, the  soil  will  produce  enorniouHiy, 
but  if  allowed  to  remain  idle,  It  will  show 
to  advantage  the  fruits  of  Idleness,  and 
so  with  man ;  give  him  plenty  of  w^ork 
and  show  by  word  and  act  that  his  work 
is  appreciated,  and  there  is  no  limit  to 
his  industry.  The  busy  man  is  always 
the  one  to  call  upon  for  any  special,  im- 
portant work;  he  knows  the  value  of 
time  and  how  to  economize  it;  every 
blow  he  strikes,  every  word  he  speaks, 
carries  with  it  purpose.  The  re  ult  is  be 
builds  broad,  high,  and  fast;  he  seems  to 
have  plenty  of  time  for  everything,  ex- 
cepting to  say  *'  1  cannot." 

The  idle  brain  Is  the  poor  soil  of  pur- 
pose; it  never  produces  anything  useful; 
it  never  has  time.    Ask  a  task  of  the  Idler 


and  he  has  not  the  ambition  to  say  no, 
neither  the  will  to  do ;  his  life  is  a  crop  of 
weeds.  There  is  no  analogy  between  this 
kind  of  man  and  the  soil ;  Mother  Earth 
never  has  a  tired  feeling,  neither  does  she 
ever  show  a  spirit  of  unwillingness ;  give 
her  an  opportunity  and  she  will  cover 
herself  with  glory.  The  only  thing  she 
does  resent  Is  nakedness,  she  insists  upon 
being  clothed  beautifully,  and  she  .will 
add  the  useful  to  the  beautiful. 

Nature  delights  In  her  productions,  the 
greater  the  crop  the  greater  her  pleasure. 
There  is  ever  a  proud  smile  on  the  field 
that  yields  200 bushels  of  shelled  com,  or 
400  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  while 
there  is  a  sickly  look  to  the  field  whose 
productions  are  half-starved,  or  even 
worse. 

The  delight  of  the  field  is  to  be  so 
clothed  that  the  sun  cannot  reach  it  after 
the  young  plants  are  sufl^clently  large  to 
absorb  its  rays.  Besides  that,  nothing 
Impoverishes  the  earth  so  quickly  aB  the 
sun  shining  upon  its  naked  surface,  and 
drawing  from  it  the  moisture  that  Justly 
belongs  to  the  plant. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
improved  implements  of  husbandry; 
much  needs  be  said  in  certain  lines.  Our 
harvests  could  not  now  be  gathered  in 
the  old-fashioned  way;  the  reaper  and 
moHrer,  the  hardened  steel  plows,  and  the 
potato-diggers,  have  made  farming  on  a 
large  scale  possible,  and  at  the  same  time 
profitable.  On  the  other  band,  the  wheel 
cultivator,  or  the  method  of  farming  that 
makes  its  general  ase  possible  is  very  in- 
jurious to  the  farmer.  This  may  seem 
strange  talk  and  at  war  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  day.  If  so,  look  at  the  results. 

Take  a  run  over  a  farm  in  England, 
France,  or  any  other  part  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  where  hand  labor  alone 
is  employed,  or  so  far  as  that  goes,  look 
at  some  of  the  farms  in  our  own  country 
which  are  worked  In  the  same  way.  and 
see  which  is  the  cheaper  and  the  better 
method. 

We  have  been  taught  that  it  is  the 
cheap  labor  in  England  that  enables  the 
cultivator  there  to  produce  seeds  and 
vegetables  better  than  our  farmers  can 
do.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  for  the  labor 
employed  on  an  acre  in  England  costs 
more  than  It  does  here;  it  fs  method  and 
thorough  cultivation  that  gives  the  ad- 
vantage. 

True,  we  can  harvest  a  crop  more 
cheaply  than  it  can  be  harvested  by  our 
foreign  brother;  but,  on  the  other  band, 
he  can  produce  it  for  less  than  It  costs  us. 
Contrast  the  methods  of  the  market  gar- 
deners near  our  great  cities  with  those  of 
the  ordinary  farmer,  and  see  the  results. 
These  small  farmerscan  support  a  family, 
and  lay  aside  something  annually  from 
the  products  of  a  five-acre  fai-m ;  while 
the  owner  of  a  lOO-acre  farm  is  steadily 
growing  poorer. 

We  have  a  case  in  point  when  speaking 
thus;  there  is  a  farm  of  72  acres,  worked 
on  the  same  plan  as  our  five-acre  farms, 
near  the  cities.  It  Is  that  of  George  W. 
Hallock  &  Son,  Orient,  L.  I.  Here  the 
cutlvator  is  rarely  seen,  and  Indeed,  not 
at  all  outside  the  potato  field.  The  soil 
is  protected  from  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun  by  the  profuse  growth  of  vegetables. 

But  let  us  be  more  explicit.  We  recently 
saw  growing  on  this  farm  a  crop  consist- 
ing of  about  20  acres  of  carrots  and 
onions,  the  seed  of  which  was  sown  In  al- 


ternate row«h  or  drills,  the  d  stance  be- 
tween  which   was  seven  incheii— aJi)out 
one-fourth  the  distance  awarded  each, 
when  grown  in  the  ordinary   way.   Of 
course,  here  the  cultivation  is  all  done  by 
hand,  and,  in  the  most  careful  manner. 
The  onions,  many  of  which  are  grown 
from  sets,  are  ready  for  the  harvest  by 
the  first  of  July,  and  those  from  seed  by 
the  15th  of  the  same  month.    The  fields 
are  cleared  as  speedily  as  possible,  so 
the  carrots,  in  rows  14 inches  apart,  have 
the  field  all  to  themselves.    This  1b  ex- 
treme farming,  as  the  soil  is  called  upon 
for  all  it  is  capable  of  producing,  and  its 
capabilities  are  shown   by    an  average 
yield,  for  the  past   three   years,  of  800 
bushels  of  onions  and  800  bushels  of  ear- 
rots  ftom  eacA  oftbe  20  aeres. 

On  this  farm  early  potatoes  are  a  spec- 
ialty, and  the  harvest  commences  the 
first  of  July,  when  several,  say  from  three 
to  five,  acres  are  dug,  the  ground  plowed 
and  replanted  with  com  or  carrots  daily 
until  the  harvest  Is  completed.  Here 
Nature's  wishes  are  respected,  the  plants 
absorb  all  the  sun's  rays,  and  there  Is  no 
loss  of  moisture  from  evaporation,  the 
crop  gets  all  the  heat  and  all  the  mois- 
ture essential  to  its  growth ;  tbe  soO  is 
always  moist  and  soft,  allowing  the 
roots  to  ran  at  freedom,  nsdlfltarfoed  hj 
the  cultivator  teeth,  so  there  Is  not  the 
least  possible  check  to  its  growth. 

This  highl3'  successful  system  of  farming 
was  looked  upon  by  those  who  trod  tbe 
"good  old  path"  as  supremely  ridicu- 
lous, for  the  first  year  or  two,  and  all  of 
the  old  school  farmers  predicted  failure, 
and  stood  aghast  when  they  sa^  this 
new  departure  called  for  fertillzers,  barn- 
yard and  commercial,  at  the  rate  of  f  100 
per  acre ! 

But  Nature  smiled,  while  man  was 
sad  because  of  the  wicked  waste  at  a 
brother's  hand.  The  harvest  came  and 
4.50  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  was  tbe 
rew^ard  for  skill  and  courage  combined. 
No  greater  compliment  can  be  paid  the 
Messrs.  Hallock,  than  to  say  that  all 
theii  neighbors  saw  a  light,  and  are  now 
guided  by  It.  Extreme  farming  is  inten- 
sive cultivation  and  It  is  intensive  culti- 
vation only  that  will  be  profitable  to  the 
farmer  of  the  future. 


To  Boom  American  Food  Products. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment at  Washington  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  England  to  lecture  on  the 
superiority  of  American  food  and  meat 
products.  The  plan,  says  the  Michigan 
Tradesman,  is  to  educate  the  people  who 
are  Ignorant  as  to  the  best  method  of 
cooking  fruit  products,  as  well  aa  to  rec- 
ommend their  consumption. 

~This  is  all  nonsense.  The  English 
people  can  cook  "fruit  pi-oducts"  as  well 
as  the  average  American, and  any  nation 
would  resent  such  patronizing  as  our  con- 
temporary suggests  is  contemplated. 

The  evergreen  idea  that  the  diseases  of 
our  fmit  trees  may  be  suocesssfully  com- 
bated by  causing  poisons  or  fungicides  to 
enter  into  circulation  within*  the  tree's 
body  Is  again  being  ventilated ;  this  time 
in  the  Rural  New  Yorker.  Dr.  Halsted's 
emphatic  comment  fits  the  case  exactly; 
he  says  "6o«/i."* 

If  the  apple  growers  are  alive  to  their* 
own  best  Interests  they  will  surely  profit 
by  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Apple  Shippers'  Association.  Des- 
pite the  large  crop  of  last  year,  ship- 
ments to  English  markets  werenot  in  ex- 
cess of  the  demand  there.  '^  The  trouble 
was  the  poor  stuff,  poor  packing,''  and 
soon.     Verb,  sap! 
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Bisulphide  of  Carboo. 

Its  Use  in  Buildinrs  and  6n  Qreen- 
hottse  Plants. 

To  tbe  Eflitor  of  Amnrtcjin  G atoning. 

In  answer  to  I.  W.  B.,  Mass.,  (pa^e 
525),  I  would  refer  hlra  to  my  article  on 
pa^e  48fl.  I  could  not  hope  to  take  up 
too  much  of  your  valuable  space  by 
naminjc'lndlvidually  fevery  Insect  that  the 
fumes  would  destroy;  the  item  at  the 
end  of  the  orij^ilal  communication  plain 
ly  stated  that  all  household  goods,  etc., 
could  be  effectually  ft'eed  from  all  insect 
pests. 

For  a  room  12  feet  square,  put  one- 
quarter  of  a 'pint  of  the  liquid  into  a 
basin  and  set  it  upon  the  floor  of  the 
room,  having  beforehand  securely 
stopped  up  all  cracks,  crevices,  chimney 
openings,  key-holes,  spaces  beneath  the 
door,  etc.,'  leaving  the  sash  unfastened  so 
It  can  b^  opened- from  the  outside.    Put 


the  more  efficient,  but  is  too  volatile  and 
does  not  diffuse  with  sufficient  rapidity. 
When,  however,  it  is  mixed  with  vaseline, 
its  volatility  is  reduced,  and  its  diffusibil- 
Ity  is  increased,  the  former  proving  ad- 
vantageous in  light  and  calcareous  soils, 
the  latter  In  heavy  soils. 

The  vaselined  sulphide  is  applied  in 
the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  sulphide, 
depositing  some  at  the  foot  of  the  vine 
stock  and  spreading  th**  rest  over  the 
surface;  this  treatment  is  found  to  be 
effectual,  and  with  It  phylloxera  Is  no 
lon^^r  seen  in  the  roots,  vegetation  is 
luxuriant,  and  numerous  new  rootlets  in- 
dicate a  decisive  increase  in  vitality.  The 
manuring  on  a  test  tract  of  land  had  not 
been  altered  for  six  years,  therefore  the 
improvement  was  solely  due  to  the  bisul- 
phide of  carbon.  (P.  Cazeneuve.  V.  S. 
Department  of  Aj^rlculture.  Farmers' 
Bulletin,  No.  19.  Bisulphide  of  Carbon). 
This  is  the  great  French  remedy  for  the 
phylloxera,    150,000   acres   being    now 


with  leflrSplder  and  aphids.  A  lan^box 
was  constructed  wherein  to  place  the 
plants;  a  stationary  glass  tube  was  in- 
serted in  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  box,  the 
lower  end  of  this  tube  hein^  provided 
with  a  sponge  to  retain  the  lir]uid  which 
was  poured  down  the  tube,  and  the  top 
was  provided  with  a  cork  stopper  so  as 
to  retain  the  fumes. 

Pelargoniums  infested  with  aphids  were 
treated  to  one-half  dnichm  carbon  bisul- 
phide for  three  hours;  this  was  thor- 
oughly effective  and  no  injury  was  done 
to  the  plants. 

Chrysanthemums  infested  with  brown 
aphis:  one  drachm  for  two  hours;  effec- 
tual; no  injury  to  plants,  although  the 
shoots  were  tender. 

Cinerarias  were  treated  in  the  same 
manner  for  aphids,  and  with  success  in 
every  case. 

I  myself  put  several  cut  worms  luto  the 
bottom  of  a  five-inch  pot,  filled  it  with 
soil,  and  put  one  teaspoonful  of  carbon 


Fio.  z64.^Rbsi0bnce  of  T.  M.  Davis,  Esq.,  Newport,  R.  I.,  Showing  Pine  Growth  of  "Boston  Ivy."   (See page 567.) 


in  the  liquid  during  the  morning  and  let 
it  remain  six  hours,  then  open  windows, 
doors,  chimney  opening^s,  etc,  and  let  all 
smell  of  the  vapor  escape  before  uroing  in 
with  a  light.  There  should  not  be  any 
llsrht  or  fire  of  any  kind  in  any  part  of 
the  house,  while  the  bisulphide  is  being 
used,  nor  until  after  ventilation  Is  com- 
plete, or  an  explosion  may  take  place. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Georvre  Thomas,  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Penn..  the  only  sate  way  '^  to 
know  more  fully  of  results,"  is  to  person- 
alb'  experiment  and  take  notes.  For  his 
information,  however,  I  would  submit 
the  following: 

The  Introduction  of  American  Krape 
vines  to  replace  those  destroyed  by  para- 
sites In  French  vineyards  has  not  ar- 
rested the  use  of  Insecticides  for  the  pro- 
tection of  French  vines  still  attacked  by 
Ehylloxera;  and  for  this  purnose  CMrbon 
isulphlde  (either  pure  or  with  water), 
emlpho-carbonates  and  submersion  con- 
tinue to  bp  ♦^mnlo^'ed  with  more  or  less 
success.    The  carbon  bisulphide  is  by  far 


subjected  to  treatment  with  it,  and  it  ap- 
plies equally  well  to  all  other  root-inhab- 
iting lice.  The  treatment  is  made  at  any 
season  except  the  period  of  ripening  of 
the  fruit,  and  consists  in  maklntr  holes 
about  the  vines  one  foot  to  16  Inches 
deep,  and  pouring  into  each  about  one- 
half  ounce  of  bisulphide,  and  closing  the 
hole  with  the  foot.  These  injections  are 
made  about  one  and  a -ha  If  feet  apart, 
and  not  closer  to  the  vines  than  one  foot. 
It  is  better  to  make  a  large  number  of 
small  doses  than  a  few  large  ones.  Hand 
Injectors  and  Injecting  plows  are  employed 
In  France  to  put  the  bisulphide  into  the 
soil  about  the  vines  btU  for  limited  tracts 
a  short  stick  or  iron  bar  may  be  made  to 
take  the  place  of  these  Injectors. 

For  root  mag{<ot  a  teaspoonful  is 
poured  into  a  hole  at  the  base  of  the 
plant,  covering  as  above. 

Professor  F.  M.  Webster,  Entomolojflst 
of  the  Wooster.OhIo,  Experiment  Station, 
made  s»»veral  experiments  In  March, 
1895,  upon   greenhouse  plants   Infested 


bisulphide  upon  the  surface,  turning  a  tin 
can  over  all  to  keep  in  the  fumes;  in  five 
minutes  all  the  worms  were  dead. 

Professor  Hllgard,  California  Experi- 
ment Station,  could  give  experience  upon 
grape  phylloxera;  he  was  the  originator 
of  the  use  of  bisulphide  of  ca  rbon .  I  hope 
I  have  g:iven  such  results  that"  Thomas" 
will  not  "  doubt,"  but  will  experiment. 
G.  M.  Stratton. 


Saving  the  Elms.— The  Common  Coun- 
cil of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  approprlaied 
I? I, poo  for  the  sprayers  and  solution 
needed  to  jireserve  the  elm  trees  of  the 
city  from  the  ravages  of  the  elm  beetle. 
Albany  has  set  an  example,  which  many 
smaller  cities  might  imitate  to  profit 
and  satisfaction. 


Horticultural  Rookn.— We  have  fucilities 
which  ennblc  us  to  supply  any  hnrtlctiltural 
book  published  in  this  country  or  Europe.  Send 
90.  stamp  lor  out  new  cataloflriie. 
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IBiDBRS'  lOTBS  UD  COIIBITS. 


This  Bpaoe  It  devoted  to  vhort  tioie»  or  exnen- 
ence  and  obaerratlon.  tmt  not  oeceMBriiy  refl*ct- 
Inir  oar  owrn  opinions.  Ton,  reader  m**  trying 
new  Tarletlefl,  new  Implements,  new  method«.  Let 
OS  haTe  yonr  Terdlet— short,  potniedly  Poaslbly 
jon  may  wish  to  comment  on  sutemenis  f  onod  hi 
this  or  prevlons  issues  or  to  offer  snftKestion» :  let  as 
hear  what  70a  have  to  say.  In  the  multitape  of 
oohnsel  there  Is  wisdom  and  safety.    Write  jih  often. 


DIslnfectlnic  Narsery  Stock.— I  have 
read  the  various  articles  In  American 
Gardening  with  much  interest,  and  espe- 
cially the  one  on  **  Bisulphide  of  Car- 
bon," on  July  10,  by  G.  M.  Stratton. 
Exhaustive  as  that  article  seems  to  be, 
there  is  one  phase  of  the  subject  on  ^^hich 
I  would  like  information,  viz.,  wm^  the 
fumes  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  destroy  the 
germs  of  insects?  if  not,  what  will?  I 
shall  plant  an  orchard  next  spring;  my 
stock  will  come  from  various  sources. 
My  location  is  in  the  Rockies  away  from 
other  orchards,  and  therefore  presumably 
free  from  most  of  the  insect  pests  com- 
mon to  fruit  trees.  On  receipt  of  fruit 
trees  and  other  plants,  I  wish  to  destroy 
any  Insect  life  such  as  aphis,  leaf  roller, 
etc.  ■  How  can  I  best  do  this,  as  I  think 
it  easier  to  do  this  while  plants  are  in 
bulk  than  after  they  are  established  in 
orchard? — George  L.  Hooper. 

"  —Certainly  prevention  is  better  than 
cure.  Tests  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas 
for  the  purpose  suggested  have  given 
much  satisfaction,  and  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  it  is  largely  used.  So  far,  in  the 
East,  its  efficacy  has  not  been  put  to  any 
severe  test  except  in  an  experimental 
way.  Professor  W.  B.  Atwood  has  re- 
ported favorably  on  its  use,  however. 
The  method  of  treatment  prescribed  hv 
him  is  briefly  as  follows :  A  small  build- 
ing about  10  feet  square,  from  7Mi  to 
lOV^  feet  high,  is  closely  packed  with 
nursery  stock.  The  building  is  provided 
with  a  door  8  feet  wide,  a  partition  run- 
ning through  the  center,  and  a  trap  door 
at  tne  top  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation. 
An  earthenware  or  porcelain  fumigating 
pot  is  placed  inside  the  door,  cyanide  of 
potash  is  placed  in  the  vessel,  water 
poured  over  the  same  and  then  to  this  is 
added  the  sulphuric  acid, which  generates 
the  gas  by  decomposing  the  cvanide  of 
potash.  The  door  is  immediately  .closed 
and  remains  closed  for  30  or  40  minutes, 
after  which  the  trap  door  is  pulled  down 
and  the  air  permitted  to  go  through  the 
room  for  at  leajst  ten  minutes  before  a 
man  may  venture  into  the  room. 

Sweet  Pea  Cupid.— In  your  issue  of 
July  17, 1  saw  a  note  on  Hweet  Pea  Cupid, 
which  I  think  is  misleading.  I  have  it 
this  year  for  the  first  time,  and  find  it 
fully  up  to  the  promises  given  in  the  cata- 
logues. I  had  it  planted  for  a  border 
around  a  large  bed,  and  it  has  been  for 
the  last  three  months  the  admiration  of 
the" whole  town.  This  Pea  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  border  plant  and  not  for  cut- 
ting. It  is  the  most  showy  plant  for  a 
border  I  have  seen  for  some  time.  I  hnd 
it  in  a  very  rich  soil,  but  deep  and  loose. 
— Henry  Bewarder,  Cal. 

— This  only  supports  our  original 
views,  that  the  climate  is  accountable  for 
the  vagaries  of  many  plants.  This  par- 
ticular one  is  of  no  use  with  us.— Ed. 

How  is  Tour  Garden  ?— At  this  time 
of  the  year,  I  think  the  lawns  and  the 
flower  garden  should  be  in  great  beauty 
anywhere;  they  are  then  a  credit  to  the 
gardener  who  keeps  them.  The  gi^ss 
should  have  but  one  color  and  that  a 
perfect  green;  the  weeds  need  to  be  looked 
after  and  destroyed  whenever  seen ;  the 
shrubbery  should  be  well  trimmed,  the 
gravel  walk  kept  well  raked  and  clean, 
and  the  driveway  likewise.  If  you,  reader 
of  American  Gardening,  have  any  Insect 
troubling  your  garden,  you  have  no  ex- 
cuse to  make.  If  you  will  look  through 
the  back  numbers  and  back  volumes  of 
American  Gardening  you  will  see  that 
every  opportunity  has  been  given  uh  how 
to  get  away  .with  them. — Fkaxk^  .V. 
Cartson,  (  aMfomia. 


Diseases  of  Shade  and  Orna- 
mental Trees.* 

By  B.  T.  Galloway  and  Albert  F.  Woods. 

Speaking  generally,  the  diseases  of  trees 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  (1) 
Those  in  which  conditions  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate are  the  controlling  factors,  and  (2) 
those  where  parasitic  enemies,  such  as 
insects  and  fungi,  are  the  principal  agents 
involved.  Some  of  the  more  important 
Insects  were  described  in  the  Yearbook 
for  1895,  and  therefore  the  present  re- 
marks will  be  confined  for  the  most  part 
to  the  diseases  in  which  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate  and  parasitic  fungi  are  in- 
volved. 

No  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between 
the  two  Classes  of  diseases  to  which  ref- 
erence has  heffh  madeH])ompllMit  Ions,  how- 
ever, are  always  Involved,  and  these  be 
coem  more  intricate  the  more  tney  are  in- 
vestigated; in  other  words,  the  tree  is 
ready  at  all  times  to  adapt  itself,  within 
certain  limits,  to  surrounaing  conditions, 
and  in  doing  this  elements  of  weakness 
may  be  developed  which  will  result  in 
disease  or  death.  The  adaptability  of 
trees,  therefore,  to  environment  is  a  most 
important  matter  in  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  diseases,  and  to  properly  under- 
stand the  latter  it  may  be  wli  to  briefly 
review  some  of  the  more  important 
points  involved  in  the  former. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  different  types  of  soil  and  climate 
support  different  kinds  of  trees  and  other 
plants.  It  is  not  always,  however,  be- 
cause we  find  certain  kinds  of  tree« 
growing  in  certain  soils  and  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  that  the  peculiarities  of 
the  soil  and  surroundfogs  account  for 
their  growing  there.  Such  trees  may 
grow  very  much  better  under  different 
conditions  if  an  opportunity  is  offered ; 
otherwise  they  will  continue  to  grow 
where  they  are.  at  the  same  time  tacitly 
protesting  against  their  environment. 

An  important  matter  foreonsideration- 
in  the  question  of  adaptation  of  plants  is 
the  fact  that  the  individual  is  much  more 
susceptible  to  changes  than  is  the  species 
as  a  whole.  For  example,  an  individual 
White  Oak  tree  in  a  moist,  warm  region 
would  make  a  growth  which  would 
quickly  dry  up  if  moved  to  a  region 
where  moisture  is  deficient,  but  where 
other  White  Oaks  were  growing,  whereas 
if  it  had  beea^sterteCt  from  tbe  first  in  the 
dry  region  it  would  have  adapted  Itself  to 
the  conditions  and  thrived  there.  Con- 
versely, the  tree  growing  in  a  dry  region 
or  place.  If  moved  to  a  wet  location,  is 
liable  to  suffer,  as  It  is  unable  to  adjust 
itself  to  such  a  sudden  change.  It  is  a  com- 
mon practice  to  transplant  trees  from  the 
forest  to  yards  and  other  places  where 
the  conditions  of  soil  and  air  are  quite 
different  from  those  under  which  the 
plant  originally  grew.  In  such  cases  it  is 
difficult  to  get  the  trees  to  live,  owing  to 
their  inability  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
new  requirements.  If  they  do  not  entire- 
ly succumb  to  the  effects  of  changed  sur- 
roundings, they  may.  during  the  period 
in  which  they  are  trying  to  adjust  them- 
selves, be  attacked  by  parasitic  enemies, 
which  will  simply  result  In  death  in  an- 
other form. 

From  such  facts  as  here  adduced  it 
would  appear  that  disease  or  death  of 
trees  is  largely  the  result  of  combinations 
of  unfavorable  factors,  and  that  where 
these  latter  are  favorable  tn  the  perform- 
ance of  the  normal  functions  of  the  trees 
they  might  continue  to  live  Indefinitely. 
Unlike  an  annual  or  biennial  plant,  a  ti-ee 
renews  Itself  each  year  by  a  thin  layer, 
which  fonns  between  the  old  bark  and 
the  wood.  This  layer  Is  the  starting 
point  for  the  next  generation,  so  that  we 
have  a  great  masH  of  dead  and  dying  ge- 
nerations within,  coated  outside  with  a 
live  generation,  which  Is  just  as  distinct 
Individually  fronr  previous  generations 
as  a  new  plant  producefl  from  a  cutting 
or  bud  is  distinct  rr«»m  the  parent,  and 
which,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  Is 
never  old. 

As  long  as  the  conditions  for  obtaining 
food  and  water  from  the  soli  and  foreon- 
ducting  these  to  every  part  of  the  ti'eeare 
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favorable  and  the  effects  of  climate  are 
nut  detrimental  to  growth,  tbe  llvtaig 
portion  of  the  tree  should  be  a«  vigoroos 
as  ever.  These  condltiona,  however,  are 
seldom  attained,  andasa  result  thedura- 
tion  of  life  is  long  or  short  according  to 
the  ability  of  the  tree  to  overcome  the 
difiicnltles  in  the  way  of  its  development. 
Thus,  if  there  is  a  continual  drain  on  the 
supply  of  soil  foods,  with  no  addition,  the 
tree  will  eventually  starve  to  death  or 
become  so  weakened  that  it  will  Buoeumb 
to  the  attacks  of  pi«ra«lteti;  a  period  of 
drought  may  kill  many  feeding  roots, 
branches,  and  leaves,  and  aa  these  decay, 
openings  will  be  left  for  pamsitic  fungi;  a 
period  of  cloudy,  wet  weather  may  do 
the  same  by  asphyxiating  many  roots 
and  leaves ;  a  severe  cold  speil  may  **  kill 
back''  young  growth  and  Injure  the 
young  leaves  in  the  spring ;  a  late,  warm, 
tnid  moist  fall  after  a  drfr  eammer  nmj  ^ 
induce  a  fall  growth  which  cannot  ma-  | 
ture  sufficiently  to  withstand  winter  , 
cold,  and  is  thus  "  killed  back  " ;  insects 
may  defoliate  the  branches  and  boren 
miiie  the  trunk  and  limbs,  and  thus  eat 
off  the  distribution  of  food  and  waterand 
make  openings  for  the  entrance  of  paia- 
sitic  fungi;  parasitic  fungi  may  attack 
some  part  of  the  tree  under  certain  favor- 
able conditions  without  the  tree  being 
previously  injured;  a  tender  vegetative 
growth,  although  perfectly  bealttiy  and 
normal,  may  at  a  certain  phase  of  devel- 
opment be  unable  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
certain  parasites,  while  later  the  parasite 
may  not  be  able  to  gain  entrance;  the 
chemical  composition  of  tbe  Juices,  or  tbe 
prevalence  of  sugar,  starch,  and  acids  or 
bases,  may  make  it  possible  fqr  parasttes 
to  attack  the  tissi^  during  certain 
stages  of  growth,  ailA^thus  produce  dis- 


DISEASiSS  DtTK  TO  SOIL  CONDITIONS.— LACK 
•    OP  FOOD  AND  WATER. 

A  disease  known   as  "s€ai?  head"  01 
"  top  dry''  frequently  resaMs  from  lack  of 

}>roper  food  in  the  soil.  The  trouble  maa^ 
tests  itself  by  the  gradual  death  of  tfa« 
top  of  the  tree,  the  lower  branches  re- 
maining green,  but  making  little  active 
ffrowth.  It  is  common  in  forests,  espec- 
ally  where  the  conditions  have  been 
cha'ngefl  by  cutting  out  or  burning  tbe 
undergrowth,  by  greatly  thinning  out 
the  trees,  or  by  excessive  dratuing  of 
moist  areas.  It  often  appears  in  parks 
where  the  natural  undergrowth  has  been 
cut  out  and  the  trees  have  been  thinned, 
thus  exposing  large  areas  td  the  sun  and 
the  washing  effects  of  heavy  rains.  In 
such  cases  there  is  at  first,  as  Hartig 
points  out,  an  accelerated  decomposition 
of  the  humus  which  covers  the  soil.  At 
the  same  time  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
and  starch  by  the  leaves  is  increased,  ow- 
ing to  an  increased  supply  of  light.  Stim- 
ulated by  this  increase  of  food,  all  the 
benefited  tn'es  make  a  more  vigorous 
growth,  dormant  buds  developing  hito 
leaves  and  branches,  especially  In  the  pre- 
viously shaded  lower  parts  of  the  trees. 
T?hl8  may  continue  for  a  few  years,  or  un- 
til the  stock  of  humus  and  other  avail- 
able food  material  is  reduced.  The  sou 
then  dries  out  to  a  considerable  depth 
during  the  summer,  and  as  a  result  many 
of  the  upper  feeding  roots  are  killed,  the 
natural  processes  which  render  plant 
food  available  are  interfered  with,  and 
starvation  begins.  As  the  soil  becomes 
poonT  and  poorer  the  lower  branches  ap- 
propriate  most  of  the  food  and  wat«r 
and  the  upper  ones,  not  being  able  to  ob- 
tain their  share,  die. 

Trees  planted  In  parks,  in  yards,  and 
along  streets  are  especially  subject  to  thte 
disease.  Growing  year  after  year  where 
there  Is  no  addition  to  the  available  sou 
foods,  especially  nitrogen,  and  wb^re 
the  soil  Is  dried  out  by  tbe  sun  and  grass, 
starvation  necessarily  follows.  The  tree 
therefore  gradually  stops  growing,  the 
branches  and  limbs  slowly  die,  and  othw 
dlseMses  set  In,  until  finally  the  las* 
branch  Is  dead.  Another  cause  oJ  thte 
trouble  Is  oft«'n  found  in  the  process  of 
gradinir,  whicli  removes  what  good  sui^ 
face  soil  there  Is,  leaving  one  not  only  of 
poor  physical  quality,  but  also  lacking  m 
nitrogen.  If  not  in  other  available  soU 
foods.  In  planting  trees  In  such  places* 
hole,  possibly  of  suflUclont  siie.  Is  dag, 
f»i'^  fhP  tn'e  Is  set  Ii  this,  probnbly  witt 
some  richer  soil,  whch   will  furnish  food 
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'or  an  Indefinite  period,  according  to  its 
cmallty  and  amount.  If  the  quality  of 
the  soil  Ib  poor  and  the  amonnt  small,  the 
tree  'will  begin  to  trtarve  in  five  or  six 
years ;  If  the  quality  is  better,  and  the 
amount  lararer,  it  wilt  last  for  a  much 
longer  period.  But  no  matter  how  good 
the  soil  may  be  to  start  with,  unless  the 
food  supply  Is  properly  renewed  it  is  sure 
to  become  exhausted  as  far  as  the  tree  is 
concerned,  and  starvation,  with  all  its 
Incidental  troubles,  will  follow. 

Preventive  measures.— It  is  evident  that 
a  constant  supply  of  proper  food  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  tnis  disease.  If  the  soil  is 
naturally  rich,  well  drained,  and  of  good 
texture,  little  need  be  done  in  the  way  of 
Improving  It.  Wherever  practicable,  the 
ground  underneath  the  tree  should  not  be 
completely  sodded,  but  should  be  planted 
to  low-growing,  shade-enduring  plants, 
so  that  mos.t  t>f  it  nfay  be  worked  and 
top-dressed  each  year,  thus  keeping  up 
the  food  supply  and  the  proper  seration 
of  the  soil.  The  poorer  the  soil  the 
greater  the  precautions  that  must  be 
taken  in  this  direction.  When  trees  are 
to  be  set  in  very  poor  soil,  as  is  often  the 
case    in  cities,  a  hole  at  least  8  feet  long, 


important  process  of  fixing  atmospheric 
nitrogen  in  soils  deficient  in  air,  especially 
its  most  important  element,  oxygen, 
while  other  similar  organisms  may  even 
cause  the  destruction  of  what  nitrates 
there  are  present.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  wet  soils  and  those  of  very  close 
texture.  The  presence  of  much  water  be- 
tween the  soil  grains  prevents  the  circu- 
lation of  air,  and  there  is  consequent  loss 
of  nitrates,  the  most  valuable  of  all  soil 
foods.  But  aside  from  this  important 
consideration  the  plant  roots  themselves 
reauire  a  plentiful  supply  of  oxygen  in 
order  to  carry  on  their  own  life  processes. 
Growth  cannot  take  place  without  it, 
neither  can  the  formation  of  reserve  ma- 
terials. These  processes  are  especially 
active  in  roots.  A  deficiency  of  oxygen 
for  ruots  at  once  becomes  apparent  by 
cessation  of  growth,  andj  if  too  long  con-, 
tinned,  by  the  death  of  theYoots;  fOTio wed 
bv  starvation  and  death  of  the  whole 
plant. 

Trees  are  often  injured  in  poorly  drained 
soils  during  a  wet  period.  Of  course,  if 
the  presence  of  water  is  constant  and  the 
tree  has  grown  up  under  these  conditions, 
it  will  produce  many  surface  and  water 


paved.  This  trouble  is  especially  liable 
to  occur  along  streets,  where  the  g^round 
water  is  onhr  a  few  feet  from  the  surface. 
During  prolonged  rainy  weather  the 
water  rises,  making  the  soil  wet  up  close 
to  the  surface.  The  pavement  adds  here 
to  the  evil  of  poor  under-drainage,  pre- 
venting evaporation  and  ^ration.  t 

Anotner  means  of  cutting  off  the  soil 
air  is  by  filling  and  deep  planting.  "It 
often  happens  In  grading  that  soil  is  filled 
in  around  trees,  sometimes  to  a  depth  of 
several  feet.  In  naturally  well-wrated 
soils  the  damage  that  may  result  from 
this  practice  Is  not  so  great  or  so  soon 
apparent.  No  special  harm  may  result  In 
such  soils  if  the  amount  added  is  not 
more  than  a  foot  in  depth,  but  where  it 
exceeds  this  more  or  less  rapid  aHphyxla- 
tlon  of  the  roots,  and  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  will  follow.  The  tree  may  not  be  , 
killed,  but  it  will  at  least  be  greatly 
checked  and  stunted  In  growth,  making 
it  more  subject  to  other  dlHeanes. 

The  same  troubles  often  result  from 
too  deep  planting,  especially  In  heavy 
soils.  The  deeper  roots  rot,  and  the  tree 
makes  a  slow,  stunted  growth,  and  some- 
times lasts  for  many  years,  when  It  either 


Pig,  t65-— Rbsidencb  of  John   J.  Van  Allbn,  Esq  ,  and  sunken  Garden  at  Nkwport,  R.  I.   (See  page  567.) 


2  teet  deep,  and  8  feet  wide  should  be  ex- 
cavated and  good  soil  substituted  for 
that  removed.  Along  streets  and  walks 
as  large  a  parking  as  possible  should  be 
Mt  around  the  tiee.  Each  year  this 
should  be  spaded  as  deep  as  possible 
without  injuring  the  roots,  and  then  top- 
dressed  with  good  rotten  manure,  en- 
riched by  a  sprinkling  of  ground  bone. 
Grass  or  weeds  should  not  be  permitted 
to  grow  in  this  area,  nor  should  the 
groond  be  allowed  to  become  trampled 
down.  If  these  precautions  are  taken, 
the  health  andJife  of  the  trees  will  be  ex- 
tended many  years  beyond  what  they 
would  under  less  favorable  conditions. 

IMPBRFECT    aUCULATlON    OF    AIR    IN     THE 
SOIL. 

The  proper  leration  of  the  soil  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  health  of  trees. 
The  amount  of  air  and  its  circulation  are 
affected  by  the  size  and  arrangement  of 
the  soil  grains,  amount  of  water  prenent, 
proximity  of  pavements,  filling,  grading, 
etc.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  im- 
perfect leratioKi,  the  effects  are  far-reach- 
ing and  trat^rtant.  In  the  first  place 
nitrifying  organisms  cannot  carry  on  the 


roots,  thus  adapting  itself  to  a  wet  situa- 
tion. We  refer  here,  however,  especially 
to  soils  which  are  too  wet  only  at  certain 
periods — low  places,  underlaid  by  hard 
pan ;  where,  ground  water  comes  close  to 
the  surface,  or  in  stiff  soils,  which,  becom- 
ing saturated,  hold  water  for  a  long 
time.  The  roots  produced  in  the  rather 
dry  or  moist  soil  are  injured  or  killed 
during  wet  periods,  especially  the  deeper 
ones,  like  the  tap-root  and  the  lower 
laterals.  A  prolonged  wet  period  fol- 
lowed by  a  very  dry  one  Is  liable  to  com- 
pletely kill  the  tree  under  such  conditions. 
In  some  of  the  close- textured  soils  of  the 
West  and  Southwest,  naturally  deficient 
in  leratlon,  trees  often  suffer  or  are  killed 
during  the  rainy  season,  or  by  excessive 
irrigation.  When  the  roots  are  not 
killed,  they  are  so  weakened  as  to  be 
made  subject  to  the  attacks  of  various 
root-rot  fungi. 

Trees  planted  along  the  paved  streets 
of  towns  or  cities  nearly  alwa3's  suffer 
from  a  lack  of  leratlon  of  the  soil.  The 
exchange  of  gases  between  thesoll  atmos- 
phere and  the  air  Is  greatly  retanled  by 
pavements  and  walks  and  bv  the  hard- 
packed  surface  of  roads  which  are  not 


dies  of  its  own  accord,  is  blown  overly 
the  wind,  or  death  is  hastened  by  some 
parasitic  disease.  Larg^  numbersj  of 
young  trees  set  only  a  few  inches  too 
deep  are  killed  In  this  way. 

Preventive  measures. — In  all  cases 
where  there  is  a  lack  of  eeration  steps 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  ground 
around  the  trees  stirred.  In  cities  park- 
ing must  be  left,  and  where  the  ground  is 
hard  it  should  be  frequently  spaded  to  a 
depth  of  6  to  8  Inches,  as  already  de- 
scribed. When  the  ground  has  been  filled 
in  around  the  trees,  the  latter,  if  not  too 
old,  may  be  saved  by  removing  small 
patches  of  bark  down  to  the  wood.  .This 
should  be  done  at  points  beneath  the  soil 
so  as  to  induce  the  formation  of  new 
roots  from  the  wounds.  Some  trees,  like 
willows,  poplars,  beech,  and  hornbeam, 
but  especially  shrubs,  produce  adventi- 
tious roots  Just  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground, and  these  are  able  to  fireserve  the 
trees  though  the  deeper  rootsj  mayj  be' 
killed.  ; 

(To  be  cQTUitiu&K)  , 
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AMfERICAN    GARDENING. 


W.&D's. 
MBbmM  Sure  Crop. 

MUSHROOM  SPAWN.    8  lb$. 

FOR  $1.00. 

Ullnm  HarrltM,  Roman  Hyadntht,  FrMtlaa, 

Papw  VKMtt  Nardaaut,  Callaa, 

Etc.,  Etc. 


8p«elal  PR1CB8  on  appllo«tloo. 

WEEBER    &   DON, 

aeed  Mercbantt  and  Orowera, 
♦    114ChaBbera8t.,  N.Y.CITT.    # 

MantloB  Amerioan  Gardening  when  yoo  wTlt». 

i^imfVET^'O    SUMMER  and 
U  W    ■    BffC    9       AUTUMN  LIST 

Of  Pot  Grown  and  Layer  STR  A  W- 
BBRR Y  Planta,  CBLBRY.  VEGE- 
TABLE PlanU,  FRUIT  Treeaand 
1:UM  ALL  NURSERY  STOCK  will  be  mailed 
free  to  all  who  apply  for  it. 

T.J.DffrEI,fiinnrali,  l.r. 

••a  1 76. 

MeatJen  Amerlea^.  Qardenlng  wQien  yoa  write 


Gompttittrt  Carry  Ont  Ptint. 


OeruUn  mannfaotorers  whonse  cheap  material> 
owft  together  wltbOQt  prorision  for  thedemandaoi 
aatare  (oontraotton  and  expansion)  are  able  tc  paj 
M«  eommlasloBs.  Thla  is  the  one  claim  ^oi 
mperlority  with  which  they  often  try  to  bribe 
•nnu  to  desert  un.  They  aeldom  win,  as  a  oon> 
Muntlons  man  will  refuse  to  handle  iaflBrloi 
gesis  even  for  greater  profit. 

PME  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  Ca.  Adrlai,  fliolk 

MentloB  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

FOR  SALE. 

AdYertlsementfl  not  to  exceed  eighty  wordk  will 
be  Inserted  onderi  this  heading  at  two  cints  pbb 
WORD  each  insertion,  ptyable  In  adyance. 

The  address  wjfH  be  charged  as  part  of  the  adn., 
andeachlnltial.br  a  nnmber,  counts  as  one  word. 
No  cuts  or  display  tjrpe  allowed. 

nULSSBOSCH  iSROS.,  bnlba  and  planta,  Sagle- 
■*■    wood.  N.J. 

/^JLASS  at  wholesale,  rock  bottom  prices.    Also 
Co.. 


Sint  for  greenhoases.  Tbe  Reed  Glass  A  Paint 
1 W.  Broadway,  New  York 


7)0  YOU  WANT  the  best  flower  pots  7  If  so,  send 
-^  address  to  The  WhiUdln  PotUry  Ca.  TIS  Whaitoa 
BL,  Philadelphia.  Three  shipping  points,  can  sare 
Faa  freight. 

QNYDER  BLACKBERRY.  Early  Ohio  Black  Rasp- 
*^  berry,  Cathbert's  and  Brandywine  Red  Rasp- 
berry plants,  Mr.  per  100 :  #4  00  per  1000.  Victory 
and  Cherry  Currant,  and  Downlnsr  (Jooseberry,  1 
year,  $1.20  per  100;  910  00  per  1000.  Strawberry 
plants.  91.26  per  1000.    A.  Y.  Cathcart,  Bristol,  Incl. 


Situations  Wanted. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  under  this  head- 
ing at  one  CENT  PBK  WORD  each  tn8e«tlon.  payable 
in  adyance.  The  address  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  adyeitlsement.  No  adyertlsement  Inserted  for 
leas  than  fifteen  cents  per  Insertion: 


WANTED  poeitlon  as  gardener.  English,  married. 
**  age  41,  lire  experience  in  the  culture  of  stove 
and  greenboute  plants,  forctnir  graperies,  mush- 
rooms, etc.,  and  the  routine  of  flower  and  kitchen 
garden;  excellent  references.  Apply  Florist  and 
Gardener.  Post  Oflice,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

"lU* ANTED— A  posAtloh  as  head  gardener  or  sen- 
*  '  eral  superintendent  on  a  large  cotk  n try  esUte . 
by  a  Scotchman,  who  bas  had  17  years*  experi- 
ence in  this  countir:  U  years  In  last  situation;  abil- 
ity and  references  cannot  be  questioned.  Only 
those  re<iulr1ng  the  services  of  aflrst-classman  need 
apply.  Address  Practical,  care  of  American  Gar- 
dening. 

When  orderlnir  ITooda  anbaortbere  will 
aonfsr  •  tmvor  on  tha  pnbllshera  by  statlnc 
ihey  saw  the  »dveixla«ment  In  AMEBl- 
CAN  GARDKNING.  We  admit  only  re- 
sponalble  bnalnesa  honaes  In  onr  advertla- 
mg  oolnmna.  Ayold  delaj  and  dlaappolnt- 
■aeat  by  ^vlng  nama  and  addreas  legibly. 


PRIVATE    GARDENERS. 


Appointments  and  Doings. 

Oardenen  And  otben  knowing^  ot  recent 
tkppolntmenta  and  moriaga  are  requested  to 
forward  partteulara  ot  tbe  same  torpubUea- 
tloD  In  thla  column.    No  ebarge  la  made. 

,  Mr.  W.  L.  Palmer,  late  head  gardener 
to  Mrs.  G.  H.  PerklnB  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
hafl  been  engaged  as  head  gardener  to  E. 
F.  Searlefl,  Esq.,  of  Metbuen,  Ma«8.,  who 
l8  building  an  extensive  range  of  glans. 
and  laying  out  over  2,000  acres  of  land 
into  park  and  umamental  grounds. 

Mr.  Anton  A.  Voomeveld,  formerlv 
superintendent  for  Ira  Parker,  Concord, 
N.  H.,  has  started  Into  business  for  him- 
self. He  will  ralsecucumbers  under  glass 
for  the  Boston  maiket. 

Port  Cliester»  N.  Y. 

The  newly  formed  horticultural  society 
is  now  well  launched.  At  a  meeting  held 
on  Julv  24,  the  previously  adopted  title 
of  the  body  was  under  discussion,  and  as 
It  was  considered  that  the  name  of  Port 
Chester  was  too  local  and  the  society  will 
henceforth  be  known  as  tbe  **  Westchester 
County  Gardeners' Association.''  It  was 
also  decided  to  hold  a  fall  exhibition  on 
on  November  ,5  and  6  next. 

Floral  i>arlc,  N.  Y. 

A  party  of  80  gardeners  and  specialists 
visited  the  estabU«hment  of  John  Lewis 
Cbilds  by  invitation,  on  Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 4.  The  chief  point  of  interest  was 
the  80  acres  of  Gladioli  with  the  8,000,- 
000  odd  conns.  The  kinds  coming  under 
special  observation  being  the  superb  hy- 
brids of  the  Chlldsi  section.  The  coloring 
and  markings  of  these,  together  with 
their  great  slae,  make  these  forms  very 
valuable  for  garden  use.  After  viewing 
these  and  others,  the  party  was  enter- 
tained at  lunch.  Mr.  Cbilds  had  intended 
to  preside,  but  through  indisposition, 
was  unable;  however,  the  interests  of 
the  guests  were  well  taken  care  of  by  £. 
a.  Miller,  the  manager.  Another  wander 
was  made  over  the  balance  of  the  150 
acres,  which  Is  under  cultivation,  and 
many  rare  and  beautiful  subjects  among 
hardy  plants  were  discovered,  while 
among  annuals  were  some  fine  Zinnias 
and  Star  Phlox ;  another  subject  of  inter- 
est was  Rudbeckia  laclniata  "Golden 
Glow."  This  charming  double  form  is 
likelv  to  be  of  great  value  to  lovers  of 
outdoor  flowers  and  of  special  service  as 
a  cut  flower.  Mr.  Samuel  Hensbaw  of  the 
New  York  Botanical  Gaidens,  proposed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Chllds  for  the 
great  treat  he  had  afforded  all  present. 
Mr.  William  Plumb,  superintendent  of  C. 
P.  Huntington's  estate  at  Throggs  Neck, 
seconded  this,  and  it  was  heartly  car- 
ried. 

Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

The  Sweet  Pea  exhibition  on  August  5 
and  6  was  an  r)bject  lesson  of  intensive 
cultivation  and  considerably  in  advance 
of  laflt  year's  effort. 

The  center  seats  of  the  chuich,  where 
the  display  was  held,  were  covered  over 
by  boards  lined  with  dark  green  cloth,  so 
that  no  harm  was  done  to  the  pews  or 
woodwork.  On  this  staging  was  banked 
Palms,  Ferns.  Begonias,  and  a  general  as- 
sortment of  blooming  plants,  each  In  a 
Jardiniere,  and  on  the  outside  clear 
around  the  whole  was  a  double  ledge  of 
Sweet  Peas — thousands  and  thousands  of 
high-grade  blooms  of  all  the  standard 
varieties,  and  Including  the  entire  list  of 
novelties,  with  a  competition  of  25  en- 
tries for  a  single  premium.  Altogether  It 
was  the  closest  competition  In  my  expe- 
rience. 

Of  the  novelties.  Prima  Donna  Is  cer- 
tainly the  finest  light  pink  Sweet  Pea. 
Aurora.  Hti4i)ed  salmon  on  a  white 
ground,  is  a  very  distinct,  attractive,  and 
noble  flower.  New  Countess  Is  much  the 
best  lavender,  and  Brilliant  the  best  red. 
Red  Riding  Hood  has  such  a  pleasing 
shade  of  color  and  is  so  odd  In  outline, 
that  really  It  may  be  classed  as  a  good 
thing.  In  a  bunch  by  Itself,  It  shows  off 
to  excellent  advantage. 


Gray  Friar  continues  to  gain  in  popu- 
larity, also  Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and 
Lady  Beaconsfleld. 

Her  Majesty  still  stands  pre-eminent. 
The  strong  point  In  favor  of  the  doable 
Sweet  Peas  Is  their  durability  as  cot 
blooms. 

Many  premiums  were  offered  by  leading 
seedsmen— Peter  Hdnderson  &  Co.,  Henry 
A.  Dreer,  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  Dingee  tt  Con- 
ard  Co.,  and  others. 

For  social  good  fellowship  and  general 
horticultural  interest,  commend  me  to  an 
Intelligent  rural  neighborhood,  who  aj^. 
en  masse,  lovers  of  nature  and  worship  at 
flora's  shrine.  Grove  P.  Rawson. 


Boston. 


Perennial  Phloxes  and  Antlrrfalnuma 
were  tbe  specialties  forwhich  prlxes  were 
offered  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society  on  Saturday.  July  31,  but 
the  exhibits  were  far  from  being  ap  to 
the  standard.  M.  B.  Faxon  made  a  ^ood 
showing  of  Sweet  Peas,  embracing  112 
named  varieties.  Mr.  William  Thatcher 
showed  a  new  seedling  Delphinium,  for 
which  he  received  honorable  mention.  J. 
Warren  Clark  showed  a  fine  collection  of 
gladioli,  the  first  of  the  season.  M.  H. 
Walsh  exhibited  four  fine  spectmenfl  of 
Hydrangea  cyanoclada  hortensia,  foil  of 
bloom.  William  Martin,  gardener  to  N. 
T.  Kidder,  Em.,  showed  Cattleya  Harri- 
sonl.  and  J.  E.  Rothwell  received  first- 
class  certificate  of  merit  for  Cypripedlnm 
Comingll. 


The  Sodely  off  American  Florists. 

Tbe  annual  convention  of  this  body 
takesplace  at  Providence,  R.I.  next  ^reek, 
from  Tuesday,  17th  to  Friday  20th,  both 
Included.  Many  gardeners  will  atteod 
this  gathering,  and  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  their  brothero  at  New- 
port, R.  I.  (Some  characteristic  views 
are  given  elsewhere.)  Herewith  la  a  part 
of  the  official  programme: 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  17.  1897. 

First  Day-Opening  Seaaioa  10.30  A.  M. 
ADDRB88  or  WBiiOOK B,  by  Mayor  Bdwio  D. 
MoOulnneaa,  of  Providence. 

RgBPOHSB. 

PagaiDBHT  G  BAHAMAS  ADDR180. 

RgpORTs.— Seoretary,  Treaaurer,  Standing 
Committaea,  Speolal  Commltteea. 

Appoimtmbiit  or  Bxhibitiok  Judokb. 

MncgLULHsoua  BusniMS. 

Go  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  the  Jadgci 
will  examine  and  prepare  their  reporta  upon 
the  trade  exhibition. 

An  enjoyable  programme  f^  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  viaitlng  ladies  will  t>e  arranired  for 
thi.4  afternoon  by  the  Ladies*  Committee  of  tbe 
PlorlBts  and  Oardenera*  Club  of  Rhode  laland. 
Plrat  Day,  Bvanlog. 

PRB8iDgMT*8  Rbobption.— Tuesday  evening 
will  be  devoted  to  the  Preskienra  Reception, 
under  the  auspices  nf  the  Florists  and  Oar- 
dener*a  Club  of  Rhode  Inland. 

WEDNESDAyTaUGUST  18.  1897. 
SaoDiid  Day— MonUog  Seaaioa  10  o'docfc. 
Sblbotion  of  Plaob  of  Mbbtihg  tor  Ifloa. 

NOMINATIOH  OF  OFFICBRB. 

Rbports  of  Judobs  ok  Exhibits. 
D1AOU8810K  of  Rboommbnoationb  Of  Pbbbi- 

DBNT*8  ADDRB88. 

A  PAPBR-SubJeot,  "RootOalU  of  Cnltl* 
▼ated  Plants,**     By  Prof.  B.  D.  Haustbd. 

Agricultural  Bxperiment  Station^  New  Bruna* 
wick,  N.  J. 

DlSGUSBIOir. 

A  PAPER— Subject  "TrMa  and  Ahr«ba 
iiaeh  aa  ahoald  be  grown  by  avory  riorlat,** 

Rj  Chab.  J.  Dawbok,  Buasey  Institute,  fioi- 
ton,  Mara. 

Dibousbiom. 

A  PAPER -Subject,  «*Florletii  a«  Salaa- 
tlato  vemnii  Artlaana."  By  f.  W.  Ranb«  Agri- 
cultural  College,  Durham,  N.  H. 

DucusBioif. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  a  Shooting  Tonma- 
ment  will  take  plaoeat  Johnston,  a  pnburbof 
Providence.  Intending  partiolpan^s  should 
oommunionte  with  the  Cbairman  of  60  il  oom- 
mlttee  on  Sports. 

8es!iions  of  the  American  OamatioD  Soeietj, 
(8  p.  M.),  the  Chrysanthemum  Soolefy  of  Am- 
erica, the  Flori<>U*  Proteotlve  A^wolatkHi 
(!)  p.  M).  Floristti*  Hnil  Anaoclatlon  of  America 
(4  p  M.),  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  aftamoon. 


A-ng.  14,  1897. 


AMERICAN     GARDENING. 
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S#cowl  Day,  Evening  ScMlon,  8  o'clock. 

A  LBCTURB-SubJeot^  "  Our  YmroriU  Bx- 
»U«  Plants  In  their  own  Honkvs."  With 
t>«iiutiral  stereoptloon  illustrations.  By  Prov. 
Qbo.  L.  Ooodalk,  of  the  Botanio  Garden  of 
Hmrmrd  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  19,  1897. 
Third  Day— Morning  Session,  10  o'clock. 
BLBOnON  OF  OFFICERS. 
DISCUSSION-SubJeot,  "A  Year's  Progress 
bs  o«&r  Business." 

SSCTIOH  T. 

Tlie  Carnation— Opened  by  Wm.  Niodol- 
BOM,  Framingbam,  Maes. 
Tlie  Chrysanthemum— 
The  : 


On  Thursday  afternoon  the  Bow iing  Contest 
between  teams  representing  various  cities,  will 
gaOce  place  at  the  alleys  of  tbe  Providence 
A.th]eUo  Club.  Intending  participants  should 
cx>mmunlcate  with  tbe  Chairman  of  the  local 
oommlttee  on  Sports. 

Third  Day,  Bvsning  3ssslon,  8  o'clock. 
DISGUSSION-Subject,  "A  Tear's  Progress 
la  our  Business." 

Sbouok  II. 

I>e«oratlTe  and  Oreenhoose  Planta— 
Opened  by  Bob*t  Chbutib,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Bedding  Pleats— Opened  by  J.  J.  BuTLra, 
Kewport,R.I. 

Tbe  Retail  Business— Opened  by  Thob.  J. 
JOBHSTOii,  Providence,  R.  I. 


FRIDAY,  AUGUST  20.  1897. 

Friday  will  be  devoted  to  recreation.  The 
Iloriau  and  Gardeners'  Ciub  of  Rhode 
Ifland,  have  chartered  a  commodious  steamer, 
smd  will  invite  tbe  members  of  tbe  S.  A.  F., 
with  their  ladies,  to  an  ezcarsion  down  tbe  bay. 
On  invitation  of  tbe  Florists,  Gardeners  and 
Aesooiates'  Club  of  Newport,  a  landing  will  be 
made  at  Newport  where  tbe  visitors  will  be  the 
iruests  of  tbe  local  club  for  the  day.  An 
elaborate  program  indudmg  a  shore  drive  is 
In  course  of  preparation,  f  uli  details  of  which 
irlll  be  announced  in  due  time. 

The  Trade  Exhibition. 
This  #tll  be  a  grand  exposition  of  the  latest 
improvements  in  all  requisites  for  the  green- 
house and  other  departments  of  tbe  florists' 
ImaineBs;  models  of  greenhouses  and  appar- 
atus; new  and  rare  plants;  garden  implements; 
bulbs;  seeds  and  supplies. 

A  Special  HAedal  Competition. 

The  Society  of  American  Florists  offers  six 
silver  and  six  bronze  medals  to  be  competed 
for  at  Providence,  as  per  tbe  following 
■chedule:  * 

CAVif  AS  display  of  II  varieties  in  pots,  not  to 
exceed  25  plants  in  alL 

TuBBROus  ItvaoMiAS,  25  plants. 

CALADnjHB,  12  fancy  foliage  varieties  in  pots, 
one  plant  of  each. 

AQtTATic  Plants,  display  of  out  blooms,  to 
be  kept  in  good  condition  throughout  the  ex- 
hibition. 

Hardy  CoimraRB,  collection  in  pots. 

The  silver  medals  to  be  awarded  for  the  best 
in  each  of  the  above  classes,  and  the  bronze 
medals  for  tbe  second  t>est.  One  silver  and  one 
bronze  medal  additional  to  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion (if  the  committee  to  be  awarded  to  any 
display  of  plants,  showing  advancement  in 
culture  or  of  special  value  to  tbe  trade. 


The  Dendrobium  Orchid  Beetle. 

A  writer  in  Gardeners'  Clironicle  calls 
attention  to  the  destinctive  habits  of  this 
orchid  pest.  He  says  that  he  has  proved 
by  experiment  that  the  beetles  will  and 
do  breed  In  our  orchid  houses,  a  fact 
which  up  till  now,  has  been  doubted, 
and.  Indeed,  declared  Improbable.  The 
name  of  this  beetle  Is  Dlaxenes  dendrobll. 
**It  is  a  pretty  brownish-grey  beetle, 
from  one-half  to  flve-elghths  of  an  Inch 
loni^,  with  long  antennee,  and  with  whi- 
tish oryellowlsh  lines  along  its  upper  sur- 
face. The  grub,  which  lies  inside  the 
pseudo-bulb,  is  whitish  and  legless  (but 
still  very  active,)  with  scaly  brown  head 
and  biting  Jaws.  When  full  fed  it  makes 
a  cocoon  out  of  the  fibres  of  the  hol- 
lo wed-out  pseudo-bulb,  from  which  co- 
coon, after  pupation,  the  beetle  emerges. 

"  Dlaxenes  is  injurious,  both  as  Imago 
and  as  larva.  The  g^rubs  mine  into  and 
tunnel  out  the  pseudo-bulbs,  till,  it  may 
be,  merely  the  outer  skin  is  left,  while  the 
beetles  feed  on  paeudo-bulb  and  leaf  and 
root. 


The  Fiok  Apple  and  Some  Other 
Good  Keepers. 

Some  years  ago  a  Perry  County  (O.) 
farmer  who  had  removed  to  Kansas 
wrote  back  to  the  old  home  about  at- 
tending the  Franklin  County  fair  at 
Ottawa,  and  his  surprise  (and  delight) 
at  seeing  on  the  exhibition  table  a  Fink 
apple  which  had  taken  the  first  pre- 
mium at  one  of  the  Ohio  fairs  the  fall 
before  and  had  subsequently  been 
taken  to  Kansas  by  a  visitor.  Fink, 
when  properly  managed,  is  one  of  the 
best  long  keepers  and  in  addition  is  one 
of  the  finest  cider  apples  known,  es- 
pecially for  boiling  down  to  make  apple 
butter.  The  tree  is  a  thrifty  and  re- 
markably upright  grower,  and  an  early 
and  profuse  bearer.  The  fruit  is  usu- 
ally of  medium  size  and  a  little  below, 
though  under  favorable  conditions  It 
becomes  over  three  Inches  in  diameter.  ' 
Color  whitish  yellow  with  a  brownish 
blush.  It  was  introduced  to  public  no- 
tice by  the  late  William  I.  Clarke,  one 
of  the  early  Ohio  nurserymen. 

The  Fink  apple  originated,  over  fifty 
years  ago.  In  the  seedling  orchard 
owned  by  the  family  whose  name  It 
bears,  near  the  nice  old  town  of  Somer- 
set, the  ancient  county  seat  of  Perry 
County,  O.,  and  the  town  In  which  the 
boy  Philip  H.  Sheridan  resided  when 
the  late  General  Thomas  Richey— then 
member  of  Congress  from  that  district 
—sent  him  to  West  Point  Military 
Academy.  On  the  Intrjoductlon  of  the 
fruit  to  the  Ohio  Pomologlcal  Society 
the  secretary,  Mr.  F.  R.  Elliott,  author 
of  the  "Western  Fruit  Book,"  could 
hardly  be  persuaded  that  it  was  not 
Tewksbury  Blush.  But  though  there 
is  a  similarity  in  the  appearance  of  the 
two  the  latter  Is  not  equal  to  Fink  In 
several  respects,  and  the  trees  of  the 
two  are  very  distinct. 

Fink  has  often  been  kept  a  year  and 
a  few  times  two  years,  the  fruit  of 
three  seasons  being  exhibited  together 
at  the  pomologlcal  meetings  In  fall  and 
winter.  But  apples  kept  so  long  are  not 
worth  much,  and  there  Is  no  need  of 
keeping  them  so  long.  Nine  months  is 
long  enough,  until  the  early  apples  be- 
gin to  ripen. 

A  New  Jersey  variety,  Turn-Off- 
Lane,  is  similar  to  the  two  foregoing 
In  size,  but  Is  striped  with  bright  red. 
It  keeps  pretty  well.  A  much  better 
variety  is  Johnson,  an  apple  from 
Southern  Illinois.  The  quality  is  su- 
perior and  the  color  Is  finer— a  beauti- 
ful shade  of  deep  crimson  all  over  the 
surface.  Tree  a  vigorous,  upright 
grower  and  a  good  bearer.  The  fruit  Is 
larger  than  the  others  mentioned  and 
keeps  well. 

A  still  larger  variety— too  large  In- 
deed when  the  tree  Is  not  full— Is  Dr. 
Stayman's  fine  seedling  of  the  old 
Winesap  and  In  quality  It  has  few  If 
any  superiors.  The  color  is  red,  striped, 
not  as  bright  as  some,  but  a  very  good 
color.  Tree  very  vigorous  with  strong 
shoots,  and  a  great  bearer  after  It  gets 
fairly  under  way.  This  variety— called 
Stayman's  Winesap  at  first  but  now 
Stayman — ^is  coming  to  the  front. 
Whether  It  will  be  equaled  by  the  other 
seedlings  of  Winesap  now  coming  Into 
notice,  Paragon,  Arkansas,  Gilbert,  etc.. 
can  hardly  be  said  yet,  and  our  experi- 
ence with  it  thus  far  has  not  quite 
satisfied  us  that  it  will  keep  as  long  as 
Stuart's  Golden,  a  differently  fiavored 
apple,  though  both  are  fine. 

Clermont  Is  not  much  known  yet,  but 
It  may  be  said  to  be  a  Newtown  Pip- 
pin with  a  somewhat  warmer  color  and 
a  much  better  habit  of  tree.  It  orig- 
inated in  Southern  Ohio.  In  the  county 
after  which  it  Is  named.  It  is  larger 
than  Fink  and  fully  as  solid,  and  It 
keeps  until  late  In  spring. 

Gilpin— the  old  Romanlte,  or  Little  Ro- 
manlte,  or  Cdrthouse,  with  some  other 
synonyms— is  a  good  keeping  apple 
when  well  grown,  but  on  thin  soil  it  is 
generally  lacking  in  fiavor,  becoming  a 
"wooden  apple,"  as  the  late  Dr.  Petl- 
colas,  a  noted  apple  grower  of  South- 
ern Ohio,  used  to  say.  It  is  fine  for 
cider. 


For  high  quality  in  connection  with 
long  keeping  few  varieties  equal  Stu- 
art's Golden.  It  usually  lasts  until  the 
middle  or  end  of  April  with  only  ordi- 
nary care;  longer  when  special  pains 
are  taken,  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
dessert  apples.  Size  medium  and  above, 
roundish-oblate;  color  yellow^  with  a 
blush  frequently.  Tree  vigorous,  spread- 
ing, very  productive.  Origin  Fairfield 
County,  O. 

Salome,  which  Is  doing  so  well  In 
Northern  Illinois,  and  Onstlne  Green- 
ing and  Whlniery's  Late  Red,  both  from 
Northern  Ohio,  where  they  are  well 
spoken  of,  will  of  course  all  ripen  too 
early  when  grown  south  of  40  degrees. 

The  fine  new  Tennessee  variety, 
Jones'  Seedling,  the  name  of  which  has 
recently  been  changed  to  the  more  con- 
venient one  of  Allison,  Is  well  worthy 
of  attention.  The  tree  Is  a  thrifty,  up- 
right grower  and  the  fruit  Is  large  and 
beautiful;  and  being  a  winter  apple  In 
Williamson  County  (latitude  about  36 
degrees)  It  Is  promising  for  more  North- 
ern localities.  As  a  rule  tne  late  fall 
and  whiter  apples  of  the  Southern 
States  are  improved  when  grown  In  the 
North,  while  the  winter  apples  of  the 
North  deteriorate  when  taken  south- 
ward. ,     - 

With  the  summer  apples  the  rule  Is 
reversed.  The  Southern  summer  varie- 
ties when  brought  North  are  of  com- 
paratively little  value,  while  the  North- 
em  summer  apples  are  usually  Im- 
proved by  being  grown  under  more 
Southern  skies.— National  Stockman 
and  Farmer. 


How^5  This! 


We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward 
for  any  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 
F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J. 
Cheney  for  the  last  16  years,  and  believe 
him  perfectly  honorable  in  all  business 
transactions  and  financially  able  to  carry 
out  any  obligation  made  by  their  firm. 
West  &  Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  O.  ,^^  -      - 

Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale 
Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  P^^ice  75c-  per 
bottle.  Sold  by  aft  Druggists.  Testimon- 
ials free. 


Steel  Wheels 

Stag^;ered  Oral  Spokes. 

BOY  Jl  SET  TO  FIT  YOUB  NtW  OR  OlD  WMOI 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

^nv  lo  H't  a  low  wacron.    Any  sIko 
wtr*  1,  iiiiy  width  tire.  Catal.  ra«B. 

^ELECTRIC  WHEEL  GO.,  Quincy.  ill. 
Mention  Amiertcan  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

|[|  NEITIOIS  IN  FUIEIS. 

If  yon  want  to  know  aboat  them  send 
10  Ota.  for  Mn.  TheodotU  a  Shepherd's 

N«wTC«ta1oflu«  ttf  Rar«and  BMiutifiil 

Fl«w«ra. 

Many  Hew  Becemlaa,  New  Oeaiiee, 
Rare  Oaotl>  etc,  not  offered  toy  others. 

V«iitui«-by-th«-SM.    -    California. 

Mentton  Amertota  Oardealnt  when  yoa  wrlt^ 


BiitfineM  Cards. 

C.  D.  Zimmermaii,  Boffalo.N.  Y.  Hortlcaltnrlrt 
Landscape  Gardener.  Plans  and  estimates  furnished 

TAND  DBVBIiOPMBNT.  consnlUtlons,  plans, 
^  saperintendencet  plants,  labor,  etc,  snpplied  for 
work  as  wanted.  600  original  designs  for  residcAoes, 
gardens,  parks,  etc,  ready  ftw  Inspection.  Com- 
mnnlcations  solicited  from  those  who  require  tbe 
ralue  of  land  or  residence  developed  with  praotloal 
economy.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  IflVT. 
New  York  Cttg. 
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AGENTS  WANTED. 

Read  ibis  partial  deacrlptlon  of 
the  best  book  of  tbo  kind  for 
women  wbioh  has  erer  been 
published,  then  write  us  for 
terms  and  territory. 


HOUSE    PLANTS 

AXD 

HOW  TO  5UCCBBD  WITH   THEM* 

BY 

ULZZIE  PAGE  HILLHOUSE. 

'Scores  of  books  have  been  written  on 
flowers  and  their  cultiyation,  but  It  has 
been  reserved  to  Mrs.  Hillhouse  to  cover 
a  field  of  hlgnest  interest  to  women 
hitherto  untouched,  and  to  provide  a 
reference  boolL  and  complete  guide  fur  all 
her  sisters  who,loyinflr  plants,  would  ever 
be  surrounded  by  them  did  they  but 
know  where  to  turn  for  Buch  advice  as  to 
their  preservation  and  instruction  in  their 
culture  as  would  be  open  to  them  to  foU 
low,  easily  understood,  yet  thoroughly 
practical. 

"  I  have  bought  book  after  book,"  the 
author  says,  *Mn  a  vain  search  for  that 
knowledge  which  would  enlighten  me 
as  to  how  to  prolong  the  lives  of  my 
precious  pets,  when  noting  with  alarm 
their  distressed  appearance,  only  to  find 
them  all  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  so  tech- 
nical or  ambiguous  as  to  bef  a  r  beyond  my 
reach  or  apprehension.  Therefore,  for  the 
benefit  of  fellow  sufferers,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  put  down  what  little  I  have 
found  out  from  bitter  experience,  know* 
ing  it  will  be  practical  ana  true,,  ajatekr  as 
it  goes." 

''  House  PLANTiB"  has  been  written  by 
a  woman  for  the  couutle»s  thousands  of 
women  who  have  no  conservatory  or 
hothouse,  and  are  compelled  to  grow 
their  plants  in  the  home,  and  it  gives 
freely  of  the  knowledge  which  the  author 
has  been  gathering  through  many  years 
df  observation. 

Recognixing  the  fact  that  no  book  ade> 
quately  covering  the  subject  has  ever  been 
published,  Mrs.  HiUhouse  has  undertaken 
to  fill  the  deficiency,  and  most  ably  and 
effectively  has  she  accomplished  the  task. 
The  result  is  a  book  of  Information  and 
instruction,  written  in  simple  language, 
which  will. be  prized  and  consulted  by 
every  woman  so  fortunate  as  to  become 
its  possessor.  Of  all  books  of  reference 
issued  for  domesticated  women,  *'  House 
Plants"  will  take  its  position  second  only 
to  the  much  prized  and  ever  handy  family 
cook  book. 

The  amateur  will  be  both  surprised  and 
delighted  with  the  great  range  of  plants 
which  this  book  tells  us  it  is  possible  to 
successfully  raise  in  the  house.  Chapters 
are  devoted  to  Bulbs,  Cacti,  Ferns,  Flow- 
ering Plants,  Foliage  Plants,  Lilies,  Palms, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Creepers  and  Basket  Plants, 
and  one  on  plan  ts unclassified .  A  sepa rate 
chapter  on  the  propagation  of  plants  is 
extremely  interesting,  as  it  Is  here  so 
many  fail. 

Again  quoting  from  the  author,  "In 
writing  thisllttlebook.Ihave  endeavored 
to  keep  strictly  within  the  lines  of  my 
personal  experience,  and  to  select  for  de- 
scription and  suggestit>n  as  to  treatment 
only  those  plants  which  I  knew  could  be 
grown  successfully  in  our  living  rooms  or 
houses.  This,  undoubtedly, may  bedone 
if  my  instructions  are  followed. 

"How  little  most  people— bright  people, 
too— know  of  the  marvelous  and  amaz- 
ing creations  of  the  plant  world.  Those 
silent  monitors,  the  flowers,  are  not 
dumb,  but  speak  to  us  through  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  scents,  their  intricate  shapes, 
complex  habits,  and  the  glorious  pencil- 
ing of  their  heavenly  colors,  that  no 
human  artist  can  command." 

House  Plants,  12mo.,  220  pages,  cloth, 
profusely  illustrated,  and  with  complete 
and  ready  reference  index  to  all  plants 
mentioned.  Price  $1.00.  A.  T.  l)e  La 
Mare  Ptg.and  Pub.Co.,  2  to  8  Dnane  St., 
New  York,  publishers. 


ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


POPULAR   IWTB9   FOR   THB 
ATUTBUR. 


OroMlttg  for  BroUen. 

The  ever-present  beginner  was  giv- 
ing forth  his  views  the  oth^  day.  He 
was  wiser  than  most  befrinners,  for  he 
had  studied  up  the  theoreacal  side  of  the 
question  for  many  months,  in  advance 
of  his  proposed  work.  He  was  but  re- 
peating what  he  had  learned,  too.  He 
I^nned  his  faith  to  a  cross  of  Black  Mi- 
norca and  Black  Langshan,  he  said.  He 
was  not  working  for  broilers,  but  for 
eggs.  In  the  working  out  of  his  plan, 
however,  he  will  strike  some  snags. 
When  the  business  iiaslncreaSM  so  that 
he  wants  300  or  400  young  pullets  every 
year,  he  Is  bound  to  have  about  the  same 
number  of  cockerels  to  sell,  either  as  broil- 
ers or  roasters,  and  then  he  will  begin  to 
Bay  big,  long,  bad  words  about  theblack 
pin-feathers.  There  are  two  ways  out  of 
this.  One  is  to  raise  white  fowls;  the 
other  is  to  pinch  the  heads  of  the  offend- 
ing cockerels  as  soon  cub  they  can  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  thus  saving  their  feed,  and 
saving  all  the  pin-feathering,  and  keeping 
the  bad  words  for  a  worthy  object. 
One  prominent  raiser  of  White  Leghorns 
for  eggs  alone  thus  disposes  of  all  the 
small  cockerels,  claiming  that  It  is  money 
in  his  pocket  to  do  so.  If  one  raise  the 
broilers,  White  Leghorn  or  White  Wyan- 
dotte is  the  favorite  cross. 

The  W»t«r  lily  Seedling. 

We  are  told  that  these  can  be 
brought  into  bloom  in  four  months  from 
sowing,  if  a  good,  strong,  regular  tem- 
perature is  maintained.  This  is .  one  of 
the  most  difflcult  things  for  the  window 
gardener.  ''To maintain  that  tempera- 
ture is  Just  what  you  can't  do,"  said  one 
to  the  writer,  a  short  time  ago.  "  I  was 
over  to  Dreer's  the  other  day  to  see  the 
man  who  has  charge  of  aquatics.  He 
had  a  strong  heat  right  under  his  seedling 
tanks  to  keep  the  water  warm.  I  reckon 
we  have  to  do  that,  too,  if  we  expect 
much  success.  I  buy  mine  now;  and 
that's  what  you  will  come  to.  Your  little 
fellows  will  not  blossom  this  year,  nor 
next  year  either." 

Seedling  Cyelsmen. 

Probably  there  is  not  another  among 
the  very  desirable  greenhouse  plants 
easier  to  start  from  seed  than  Cyclamen. 
The  greater  difficulty  lies  in  keeping  the 
slow-growing  things  thriving  through 
the  long  period  between  seed-sowing  and 
blossoming.  The  fine  strains  of  C.  gi- 
ganteum  are  far  in  advance  of  the  older 
sorts,  and  If  one  wants  a  new  sensation, 
the  double  sort  may  be  tried.  Late  sum- 
mer and  early  autumn  are  good  times 
to  sow.  The  best  growers  differ  as  to  the 

geriod  of  time  required  before  attaining 
loom.  Some  assert  that  it  may  be  had 
in  less  than  a  year.  Most  growers,  how- 
ever, speak  for  14  or  15  months.  Good 
drainage  is  a  necessity  at  all  times.  One 
must  beware  of  heating  manures,  and 
strong,  hot  sunshine  for  the  Cyclamen. 

Lillam  Candidnm  from  the  Garden. 

When  even  the  dimes  are  so  scarce 
that  one  cannot  buy  lily  bulbs  to  force, 
good  healthy  bulbs  from  the  garden  may 
be  potted,  much  to  the  grower's  satisfac- 
tion. As  L.  can  did  um  makes  its  growth 
in  the  early  fall,  it  should  be  lifted  at 
once,  before  this  begins.  It  is  well  to 
hold  the  bulb  firmly  together  when  put- 
ting it  Into  the  pot,  and  to  settle  the 
earth  firmly  about  it.  When  potted,  it 
may  be  sunk  in  the  soil  where  it  was 
growing,  and  left  to  nature's  kind  oflficeB, 
unless  the  soil  in  the  pot  should  become 
very  dry.  In  this  case,  it  may  need  an 
occasional  watering.  Late  in  November 
the  pot  may  be  lifted  and  transferred  to 
a  cool  room  for  a  short  time,  after  which 
it  may  be  brought  into  the  heat  in  a 
sunny  window. 

A  Novice's  Idea  at  to  Potting. 

A  novice  tells  in  a  contemporary 
floral  publication  of  potting  an  8-lnch 
plant  In  a  10-lnch  pot.  About  the  end  of 
the  season  the  plant  was  three  feet  high, 
and  was  then  transferred  to  a  wash  tub. 


The  success  with  the  plant  is  reported  to 
be  phenomenal.  It  mSght  certafaily  be 
considered  so,  from  the  fact  that  fha« 
was  any  success  at  all  with  a  pUatao 
over-potted.  Eight-Inch  plants,  as  a 
rule,  require  the  small  pot,  while  tlie 
three-foot  plant  might  be  considered  ai 
Just  about  ready,  perhaps,  for  the  lO-bidi 
pot.  It  is  not  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  la. 
asmuch  as  plants  vary  In  their  haUtaol 
growth. 

Starting  Freeslas. 

Still  groaning  with  the  samntr 
heat,  as  we  are,  it  seems  foolishly  eai^y 
to  l>egin  to  talk  of  potting  stuff  forida> 
ter  bloom.  Yet  this  week— the  flrrt  ii 
August— the  Freesias  go  into  the  soil.  ]| 
is  by  no  means  neoessaiy  that  in  aB  caai 
they  bepotted  so  earir.  Any  time  in  Aag- 
ust  or  September  will  do  veix  ^elL  Bit 
the  Freesia  takes  longer  to  mature  Iti 
bloom  than  most  bulbs,  and  as  it  la  oat 
of  the  few  that  do  not  have  to  he  pal 
away  in  the  dark,  it  is  as  well  to  petit 
as  early  as  it  can  be  procured.  We  bIbI 
put  about  six  bulbs  In  a  5-inch  pot, 
using  leaf  mould  and  rich  compost  m 
main  constituents  of  the  potting  eoB. 
with  about  one-flfth  sand,  and  asaial 
teaspoonful  of  bone  flour  to  each  pot 
This  mixture  we  have  foand  to  saeeeei 
very  well .  It  Is  absolutely  necessaiy  tkat 
the  soil  for  Freesias  be  not  of  the  sort  to 
hold  water  overmuch ;  th^  like  plo^ 
of  water,  but  will  not  bear  a  sodden  aol. 
The  leaf  mould  used  is  not  the  very  dn, 
flbrous  kind,  filled  with  roots;  butwcl- 
rotted,  fine-grained,  and  somewhat 
moist.  No  water  is  to  be  given  after  tkf 
first  good  soaking,  until  growth  staitSi 
unless  the  pots  dry  out  Teiy  unduly.  A 
moist,  cool  place  will  therefore  be  lust 
until  the  plants  appear,  when  they  wffl 
require  plenty  of  air,  and  plenty  of  not 
too  hot  sunshine. 

Improvem«>iit  In  JTlowen. 

As  we  drift  along  from  year  to 
Tear,  paying  little  attention  to  whatk 
being  done  in  the  floral  world,  we  maj 
be  ready  to  believe  with  those  of  foor 
tendencies,  that  novelties  are  a  fraad, 
and  progress  a  myth .  One  cause  for  1^ 
Ues  in  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  people 
are  not  willing  to  give  credit  for  a  amal 
advance.  They  mslBt  that  progioB 
shall  be  by  Jumps,  and  while  itsooM- 
times  cotnes  in  this  way,  it  ia  not 
the  general  law  that  it  should  do  so.  It 
is  a  fact,  also,  that  the  majority  of  peopli 
are  not  famiUar  with  sucfa  prog^ress  aak 
being  made.  They  don't  keep  posted. 
Herein  lies  the  great  value  of  the  flower  , 
show.  It  helps  to  bring  up  to  dateflie 
ideas  of  those  who  would  not  otherwise 
know  themselves  to  be  behind  the  timei, 
and  keeps  them  from  the  foolishneaaoi 
deriding  that  of  which  they  have  no 
knowledge.  The  improvement  In  flowen 
all  along  the  line,  wherever  the  raJaen 
take  hold  of  them,  is  found  to  be  marTd* 
ous,  whenever  we  can  get  a  aort  of  hird^ 
eye  view. 

BepottIng  In  Aogvat. 

Whether  the  grower  intends  to  leafc 
her  plants  or  not,  if  outside  they  aia 
pretty  sure  to  get  more  or  leas  of  a  nH 
during  the  droughts  of  late  summer,  aaK  ' 
is  almost  impossible  to  water  tbea 
enough  to  keep  them  in  good  growing 
condition.  During  this  enforced  or  aco* 
dental  rest,  many  plants  may  be  repotted 
to  verv  good  advantage,  and  set  aalde 
where  It  fs  cooler  for  a  time.  They  wffl 
then  be  readv  to  grow  with  vigor  as  ttub 
cool  and  moist  days  of  autumn  come  oa. 

Standard  Weljrht  of  Popular  Fowls. 

This  is  something  that  a  great  many 
people,  who  cannot  afford  to  boy  Tiie 
Standard  of  Excellence,  would  like  to 
know.  Taking  the  tightest,  the  pallet, 
first  with  pullet,  hen,  cockerel,  and  cock 
in  their  order,  the  standard  weights  mn 
as  follows:  Black  Langshans  6,  7,  8,  sod 
10  pounds;  Light  Brahmas  8,  9H,  l^r 
and  12;  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  6%, 
7V^,  8,  and  9\^;  White  and  Silver  Laced 
Wyandottes,r>i^,  6Vi,  7%.  and  8%.  Tbe 
weights  of  Pekin  ducks  are  6,  7,  and  8 
pounds;  of  bronae  turkeys,  pallet  15 
pounds,  hen  20  pounds,  cockerel  34 
pounds,  yearling  cock  32  pounda,  adult 
cock  85  pounds. 
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Roses  Under  Qlass. 

Onr  earliest  planted  housefl  will  now 
leed  staking:  and  tying.  In  my  opinion, 
b  is  Tery  nn  wise  to  ne^ect  this  operation 
mtil  the  plants  become  so  thick  that 
hey  lay  over  each  other,  or  portions 
»t  so  heat^y  that  syringlnsr  whips  them 
town  on  to  the  soil.  When  this  happens, 
yrhigringr  for  spider  cannot  be  properly 
lone,  and  varieties  that  are  subject  to 
»lack  spot  will  soon  get  affected  with  it. 

There  are  different  ways  employed  for 
taking ;  some  nse  wooden  sticks  which 
^re  not  only  unsightly,  but  they  obscure 
OBfliderable  Uifht ;  othersmn  a  high  and 
Bw  wire  lengthwise  oyer  the  plants^  the 
dSti  one  bmg^about  8^  feet  from  the 
ower  one.  A  string  is  then  run  from  top 
o  bottom  at  eai^  plant  for  support. 
Hits  is  yefy  economical,  but  after  the 
trings  have  been  wetted  a  f^w  times, 
iiey  sag  badly,  and  a  good  solid  Job 
an't  be  had.  'the  most  approved  stlye 
>f  staking  is  to  use  a  wire  rod  to  each 
Aaat.  tiea  at  the  top  to  a  wire  running 
BOgthwlse.  The  rods  are  8%  feet  long. 
We  used  to  use  No.  6  wire  for  them,  but 
Ind  No.  9  to  be  Just  as  good.  All  our 
tMWB  are  thus  staked  with  the  exception 
yf  American  Beauty.  On  account  of  Its 
»11  habit  and  not  making  brush,  we  find 
t  best  to  run  wires  lengthwise  immedl- 
kt^  over  the  plants,  the  first  being  one 
ootf^m  the  soil,  and  the  balance  the 
lame  distance  apart  until  the  roof  is 
reached.     The  stems  can  then  be  kept 


much  straighter.  being  not  so  easily 
switched  about -auTing  syringrlng.  Tying 
should  be  done  by  careful  and  painstak- 
ing workmen;  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gcuned  by  speed  at  this  work.  At  the 
same  time  a  good  workman  can  often 
get  over  more  plants  in  a  day  than  a 
poor  one.  There  Is  nothing  makes  a 
grower  more  impatient  than  to  have 
men  tying  his  Roses  improperly,  by  pass- 
ing a  piece  of  string  around  the  whole 
plant  and  bunching  the  whole  together 
so  closely  that  neltiier  light  nor  mr  can 
reach  or  circulate  freely  through  the 
plant. 

The  varietlos  that  make  more  blind 
wood  and  are  dwarfer  growers  are  tha 
hardest  to  tie  up,  and  one  often  feels  like 
cutting  it  out,-  but  this  should  not  be 
done  on  any  account;  at  least,  that  is  my 
experience. 

During  past  years  very  many  growers 
used  to  lightly  top  dress  the  bed  with 
manure  about  this  time,  as  It  prevented 
the  soil  from  drying  out  too  quickly  and 
encouraged  root  action;  but  lately  the 
practice  nas  been  verv  largely  discontin- 
ued. I  have  not  used  a  top  dressing  un- 
til spring  for  years,  only  as  experiment, 
and  havecome  to  the  conclusion  it  is  best 
left  alone.  As  far  as  the  manurial  effects 
of  a  light  top  dressing  are  concerned,  I 
have  never  seen  any  very  material  differ- 
ence between  those  so  treated  and  those 
not.  When  our  plants  begin  to  need 
nourishment  they  are  given  it  in  the 
shape  of  manure  water.  H.  H. 


To  Secretaries  of  dabs  and  Exhibitions. 

We  can  furnish  these  gentlemen  with  all  the  printed 
forms  and  books  necessary  to  Jthe  orderly  and  systematic 
care  of  the  multitudinous  details  connected  with  all  exhi- 
bitions. Our  system  once  tried  will  always  be  used,  and 
can  truthfully  be  called  the  greatest  labor  saver  ever  placed 
before  the  public.  We  can  furnish  a  complete  outfit  for 
a  large  show  for  $15.00;  for  a  small  show  for  $7.50.  The 
supplies  include  Entry  Forms,  Exhibitor's  Books,  Class 
Books,  Judge's  Books,  Entry  Cards  and  Pasters.  Send  for 
descriptive  circulars,  and,  above  all,  don't  aHoW  your  next 
show  to  pass  ofiE  without  giving  our  system  a  trial, 

Schednles  for  Flower  Shows 

And  Exhibitions  generally.  This  is  a  strong  point  w|th 
lis,  and  we  pride  ourselves  on  the  rapidity  with  which  we 
can  issue  any  size  schedule,  from  4  pages  to  400  pages,  and 
always  deliver  at  the  time  promised. 

A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Ptg.  &  Pub.  Co.  Ltd.,  P.  0.  Box  1697,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  HILL  NURSERIES, 

The  largest  Hortlciiltiirm]  Estobllahment  In  America. 
Eyerything  to  beautify  yoor  home  and  lawns. 


Ntw  RochtlU, 
N  Y. 


8PBCIALTIB8. 


PALMf.  BAY  TREES, 


STOVE  AND   SREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  ROSES,  i 
FERNS. 


NEW  YORK  CITY'S  LARGEST  DECORATORS. 

SIEBRECNT  A  SON, 

Send  for  Catalogues. 


409  FIFTH 
AVB., 


N.  Y.  City.  S 


Bend  for  our  new  price  with  list  extra  dleoounti.  All  of 
onr  pots  from  7  in.  and  upwards  hsTe  onr  Patent  Excel- 
sior Bottom,  whloh  Is  a  srsat  adTantage,  as  it 
perfect  drainage.    A  FnU  Uim  ef  Bnlb  Pi 


STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 

THE  WHILLDIN  POTTERY  CO..  713-719  WHARTON  ST.    PHILADELPHIA. 
BKA«  Afl     ir  A  B  KB  o  1TB  Kfl  •     i     Kearney  and  Westside  Arennes,  JER8BT  CITT,  N.  J. 

•**'"     wA»»«wiio»Bi     j     j^oknon  ATsntie  and    Peanon   Street.   LONO   ISLAND    CITY.    N   T 

OL-ASS&SSSGIASS 

VANHORNE,  GRIFFEN  &  CO. 

«^#w  Ate-,     'v.sr.i'issffcriv*'*  new  york* 

Mention  Amertoan  Gardening  when  you  write. 
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New  York. 

stock  of  most  klndB  baa  been  conaldei^ 
ably  lifter  in  supply  for  some  days  past 
but  appearances  at  time  of  going  to  press 
sbow  evidence  of  an  increased  receipt. 
The  market  clears  satisfactorily  on  good 
quality  stock  at  fair  figures. 

Peaches  are  good  property  and  sell 
well  with  f  8  as  rancy  price,  and  $2.75  as 
prevailing  top  flgrure.  New  York  state 
peaches  are  supplementing  the  New.  Jeir- 
sey  shipments,  and  both  are  selling  well, 
but  present  prices  are  not  expected  to 
prevail  for  long,  as  the  crop  is  heavy. 

CalUomian  pears  are  fine  in  quality  and 
comnianding  bi^h  prices ;'  so  far  the  local 
shipmentib  are  poor  in  color  and  appear- 
ance, most  of  the  fruit  being  scabby  or 
rusted.  Good  clean  bright  Bartletts  sell 
readily  for  f  3  per  barrel. 
'  Some  very  fine  Botan  plums  are  seen 
from  near-b^  Jersev  shippers,  packed  in 
guart  baskets,  18  fruit  to  a  basket,  and 
82  baskets  to  the  carrier;  these  sell  for 
6c.  and  8c.  per  quart. 

Good  quality  melons  have  improved  in 
demand  and  price,  but  inferior  quality  is 
a  drug. 

Califomian  nectarines  injure  the  sale  of 
forced  or  hothouse  fruits  from  nearby 
shippers,  but  they  are  deficient  in  flavor. 

A  few  hothouse  grapes  of  choice  quai- 
ls realise  75c.  per  pound,  but  the  larger 
§art  of  the  stock  coming  commands  only 
Oc.  per  pound. 

Michiji^an  celery  is  a  drug,  and  is  being 
offered  at  75c.  per  box  of  S6  beads. 

Tomatoes  still  continue  to  be  poor,  and 
prices  consequently  low. 

Apples— Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  hand- 
picked,  double-head  barrel,  92@2.25; 
Gravenstein,  haud-picked  per  double-head 
barrel,  91.75@2;  Nyack  Pippin,  hand- 
picked,  per  double-head  barrel,  91.75@ 
2.25;  Orange  Pippin,  hand-picked,  per 
double-heaa  barrel,  fl.50;  Bough, 
hand-picked,  per  double-head  barrel, 
$  1 .  25®  1 .  75 ;  A straphan ,  hand-pjic)^ed,  per 
doubli-ti^aa  baYre1,fl.50@2;*bpen heads, 
per  barrel,  $1.50. 

Peaches— Southwestern,  per  caiTier, 
f2.50@2.75;  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
Una,  fancy,  per  earner,  $2.25^2.50;  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  poor  to  choice, 
I)er  carrier,  $1@2;  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware, per  carrier,  $1@2 ;  Maryland  and 
Delavrare,  extra,  per  basket,  91@1.25; 
prime,  per  basket,  80@90c. ;  common  to 
fair,  psr  basket,  60^70c. ;  Jersey,  extra, 
per  basket,  80c.@|l ;  common  to  prime, 
per  basket,  40@75c.     -~ 

Pears— Bartlett,  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware, per  crate,  fl@1.25;  Jersey,  per 
barrel,  f  2.50@8.50 ;  up-river,  per  barrel, 
f2@3;  Clapp's,  up-river,  per  barrel, 
$2.25(^2.75;  per  keg  |1.12@l.a7;  Bell, 
near  by,  fair  to  prime,  per  barrel  il.50@ 
1.75;  commop  kinds,  per  barrel,  91.25@ 
1.50;  Kleffer,  southern,  per  barrel,  $1.50 
(?$2.75 ;  Le  Conte,  southern,  poor  to 
fancy,  per  barrel,  f  1.50^4. 

Grapes— Delaware,  North  Carolina, 
fancy,  per  24-pound  case,f  1,75@2 ;  Niag- 
ara, North  Carolina,  fancy,  per  24- 
pound  case,  f  1.50^1.75;  other  white 
North  Carolina,per  24-pound  case,  50c.@ 
$1 ;  Moore*B  Early,  North  Carolina,  per 
24-pound  case.  75c.^fl.25;  Champion 
and  Ives,  North  Carolina,  per  24-pound 
case,  50c.^$l. 

Plums— -I)amson,  per  quart,  4@5c. ; 
Wild  Goose,  i)€r  quart,  4@5c. ;  per  10- 
pound  basket,  20@30c. ;  Botan,  per 
quart,  5@8c. ;  per  carrier,  fl.25@1.75; 
per  10-pound  basket,  25@35c. 

Apricots — New  York  state,  per   eight- 

gound  basket,  20@26c. ;  per  five-pound 
asket,  10@15c. 

Currants— Large,  red  per  quart,  4@6c. ; 
small,  red,  per  quart,  2@4c. ;  bulk  stock, 
per  pound,  3@5c. 

Blackberries— Up-river,  per  quart,  5@ 
6c. ;  Jersey,  fancy,  large,  per  quart,  8@ 
10c. ;  poor  to  fair,  per  quart,  4@7c. 

Raspberries— Up-river,  red,  per  pint  6@ 
8c. 

Watermelons — Watermelons,  extra,  per 
100,  912@15c;  small  to  medium,  100,  $5 
^^lOc. 

Muskmelons^-South  Jersey,  Gem  and 
(Contmued  on  ntxt  page,") 
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J.  lind,  per.  barrel,  75c.@fl.25;  Mary- 
land and  Delaware,  Gem  and  J.  Lind, 
o&r  caJTier,  SOc.^f  1 ;  Baltimore,  Canta- 
loupe, per  barrel,  75c.@fl;  Baltimore, 
Gem  and  J.  Lind,  per  barrel,  75c.@f  1.25 ; 
Norfolk,  Christina,  per  barrel  50i@75c. ; 
Qem  and  Jenny  Lind,  per  barrel,  75c.@ 
f  1 ;  ordinary  kinds,  per  barrel,  5<>@a0c. 

Celery— Choice  lari^,  per  dosen,  85@ 
40c. ;  fair  to  prime,  per  dosen,  20@8Ck;. ; 
small  and  poor,  per  dosen,  10@15c. 
X  Com— Hackensack,  per  100,  f  1.25@ 
1,50;  other  Jersey,  per  100,  $1.25@ 
1.50. 

Cabbages-Jersey  and  Long  Island,  per 
100,  f  2l50@d. 

Cucumbers— Jersey,  per  barrel,  50c.@ 
fl;  Jersey,  per  bushel  box.  25@40c. ; 
pickles,  Long  Island,  per  1,000,  f  1@2; 
pickles,  Jersey,  per  1,000,  f  1@1.50. 

Egg  plants— Jersey,  per  bushel  box,  30 
t§)40c. 

Green  peas— Western  New  York,  per 
bag,  75c.@fl.75. 

Dma  beans— Jersey,  Potato,  per  bag, 
f2;  Jersey,  flat,  per  bag,  fl@1.25; 
southern  Potato,  one-half  barrel  basket. 
fl.50@;  southern,  flat,  one-half  barrel 
basket,  f  1@1.50. 

Onions— Maryland  and  Vliyinla,  per 
one-half  barrel  basket,  90c. @fl;  Jersey, 
white,  per  barrel,  f2.50@dr50;  Orange 
County,  red,  per  bag,  fl.25@1.75; 
Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bag,  f  1.25@ 
1.76 ;  Orange  County,  white,  per  bag, 
f  1.50@2.50 ;  Connecticut,  red,  per  barrel, 
fl.75l2. 

Peppers— Jersejr,  per  box,  40@65c. 

Squash-^Marrow.  per  barrel  crate, 
75c.@fl;  Hubbard,  per  barrel,  f  1.25 @ 
1.50;  yellow  crook-neck,  per  barrel,  50c. 
@f  1 ;  white,  per  barrel  crate,  f  1@1.50. 

String  beans— Baltimore,  per  bushel 
basket,  fl;  L.  I.,  per  bag,  fl@1.50. 

Tomatoes— Monmouth  County,  Acme, 
per  box,  40@60c.;  Monmouth  County, 
ordinary,  per  box,  25(^0c. ;  south  Jer- 
sey, Acme,  per  box,  40@50c. ;  south  Jer- 
sey, ordinaiy  box,  25@30c. ;  Baltimore, 
per  basket,  80c. 


Boston. 

General  stock  of  watermelons  is  selling 
at  12V^:l4c.,  with  some  fancy  bringing 
as  high  as  16c.  Cantaloupes  not  quite  as 
plenty  as  before,  and  arrivals  are  in  bet- 
ter condition,  therefore  demand  is  bet- 
ter; selling  f  1.25C^il.50abarrel  or  barrel 
crate.  No  change  in  Montreal  hothouse 
melons  from  last  week's  prices. 

Green  com  20(Sjd0c.  a  dozen ;  Crosby 
com  in  very  good  demand. 

Grapes,  North  Carolina,  Delaware  No. 
1  stock  selling  at  f  1.25(^1.50  for  24- 
pound  carrier;  Niagara  fi@1.25;  Con- 
cords flCal.25;  hothouse  Hamburg 
grapes,  25^40c.  a  pound.  Demand  a  lit- 
tle better  than  last  week. 

Green  peppers  slow,  at  no  particular 
price,  anywhere  from  $l(d2  a  carrier. 

Georgia  Elberta  peaches  selling  at  f  8 
early  in  the  week ;  stock  not  very  fancy ; 
Montrose  f  3@4,  very  good ;  CaUforaias 
about  f  1.50. 

Most  of  the  blueberries  arriving  are 
not  very  good;  anything  really  fancy 
brings  8@I0c.,  whether  New  Hampshire 
or  Jersey  stock. 

Mushrooms  worth  75c. ^1  a  pound, 
but  not  a  great  many  good  ones  are  to 
be  found. 

Native  celerv  worth  f  2  a  dosen  bunches. 

Radishes  l(>(a,20c.  a  dosen,  hard  to  find 
customers;  beets  continue  plenty  and 
dull  at  25c.  a  bushel ;  turnips  are  doing 
little  better;  white  flats  are  selling  50(0} 
75c.  a  bushel;  ratabagas  selling  fi.25  a 
barrel;  fancy  stock  f  1.50,  demand  light. 

Summer  squash  same  as  last  week,  2@ 
8c. each;  marrow,  good  demand,  f2.25  a 
barrel. 

Peas  from  Portland  in  good  demand, 
f  3.50  a  barrel ;  home-grown  stock  f  1  a 
bushel;  string  beans  same  as  last  week, 
some  small  picking  stock  f  1.50  a  bushel ; 
very  few  good  stock  in  market;  ready 
sale,  however,  for  shell  beans  at  f  1.50  a 
bushel.    No  llmas  on  the  market  as  yet. 

Potato  market  is  veiy  firm;  every- 
body still  thinks   there  will  be  a  good 


firm  demand  during  the  next  four  weeks 
best  stock  quoted  at  f  3.  Vlninla  yeDoi 
sweets  selliuff  f3.25^8.50;  fancy  stod 
would  bring  Tittle  more. 

Cucumbers  are  a  little  weaker  thai 
they  were  last  w^eek,  selling  2^f2\^.  ead 
for  good  stock. 

Not  much  demand  for  egg  plant. 

Cauliflowers  are  becoming  poor;  then 
fore  not  wanted.  Cabbage  2i^<gdc.  ead 
by  the  hundred. 

Illinois  tomatoes  Infaird^nand  at50| 
60c.  a  crate;  hothouse  stock  10<gl5ci 
pound ;  home-grown  stock  f  2^.50  a 
bushel;  very  fancy  stock  f3. 

Parsnips,  new  stock,  selllDg  75c.^ 
dosen  bunches  for  a  limited  quanutj; 
carrots  8@5c.  a  bunch. 

Nearby  onions  are  weaker  at  abost 
85c.  a  bushel. 

There  is  a  fairly  good  supply  of  appb 
in  this  market;  Astrachans  Belling  $2M 
(0.2.75  a  barrel;  bushels,  if  very  tastes, 
fl.25;  some  Massachsetts  WllUamsflt 
1.50  a  bushel;  if  fancy  in  barrels, |i; 
Nyack  Pippin  f2@2.50  a  barred;  Swm 
Boughs  are  in  ffood  demand,  f  2@3. 

This  market  Is  getting  a  few  new  pi» 
apples  that  are  very  large,  and  meetgooi 
demand  at  40(§^60c.  each. 

Parsley  50c.  a  bushel ;  mint  85c  i 
dosen  bunches ;  garlic  continues  stroi^ 
6(S;i0c.  a  bunch. 

No  currants  on  the  market;  blackbo- 
ries  5@8c.  a  quart. 

Arrivals  of  pears  are  moetlr  in  poor 
ord^* ;  some  Bartletts  selling:  f  1^1 .50 1 
crate. 

Wild  Groose  plums  are  sold  at  almos 
any  price  a  customer  will  offer,  geoatSj 
4@6c.  a  quart. 

Philadelphia- 
Business  has  been  much  qnieter  hoi 
during  the  past  week ;  the  beny  crop  h 
now  well  over,  and  peaches  aie  comtir 
in  regularly,  consequently  a  lull  bai 
taken  place;  many  dealers  arenowawir 
looking  up  the  peach  crop,  and  from  pr» 
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(PROFUSELY  ILLOSTRATBD.) 

IB'V      N/N/'ll— l_l>*i.f>^      -r^l^k<.K:F«. 

Thli  work  will  contain  nine  boftutlfai   plates,  eighteen  full  page  deacriptive  views  of  ieadhig  Water 

Gardens  and  Ponds,  and  numerous  smaller  pictures  prepared  with  special  reference  to  this  work* 

On  heavy  enamelled  paper.    Elegantly  bound.    Largp  octavo.    Price,  $1.50. 


5^ HIS  volume,  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  foremost  aquaticulturist  of  the  coimtry,  and  to 
^^  whose  eflEorts  the  present  increasing  popularity  of  the  Water  Garden  is  largely  due,  is  intended 
to  serve  as  a  SOUND,  PRACTICAL  CULTURAL  HANDBOOK  for  amateur  and  professional  alike. 

The  work  should  find  a  place  in  every  library  and  in  the  home  of  all  gentlemen  interested  in 
gardening;  it  will  prove  indispensable  to  the  private  gardener,  whethei*  he  is  at  present  cultivating 
an  aquatic  garden  or  with  a  view  of  preparing  himself  to  take  charge  of  one  at  any  moment.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  value  of  the  book  to  the  commercial  man ;  every  one  in  trade 
will  require  it. 

The  text  describes  all  operations  from  the  growing  of  plants  in  tubs  to  the  large  water  gar- 
den, excavation  of  grounds,  construction  of  ponds,  adapting  natural  streams,  planting,  hybridizing, 
seed  saving,  propagation,  the  aquatic  house,  wintering,  correct  designing  and  planting  of  banks 
and  margins,  and  all  other  necessary  details. 

A  full  descriptive  list  of  Nymph»as  and  all  other  water  plants,  as  well  as  of  all  trees,  shrubs, 
etc. ,  adapted  for  marginal  effects,  is  included. 

A.   T.   DB  LA  MARS  PT6.  &  PUB.   CO.   LTD.,    Not.   a  to  8  Dnaae    Street,    P.  0.  Box  1697^   Hew  York  City. 
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ent  Indlcattons,  the  prindpa]  crop  ap- 
pears to  be  In  the  Blue  Mountain  region 
of  upper  Maryland.  Good  reports  are  to 
band  from  Cnambeniburff  and  Hagers- 
town ;  all  reports  from  Delawareindlcate 
about  25  per  cent,  of  a  crop.  About  600 
tMLskets  BO  far  have  been  received  from 
Maryland,  and  these  sold  from  80c.  to 
91.25. 

Tomatoes  are  still  in  poor  condition 
and  very  watery. 

Watermelons  are  selling  well,  quality 
not  quite  up  to  last  week. 

vMuskmelons  are  plentiful^but  sell  slow- 
ly at  low  figures;  A  No.  1  stock  is  scarce. 

Grapes  so  far  aie  very  scarce. 

Apricots^ New  York  state  five-pound 
baAet,  12@16c. 

Pears— Bartlett,  Jersey  per  five-eighths 
baaket,  60($75c.;  Le  Conte,  8outhei*n, 
fair  to  good,  per  barrel,  91.50@2.25. 

Plums— Table  varieties,  per  eight- 
pound  basket,  20@85c. 

Huckleberries— Pennsylvania, 
per  quart;  Jersey,  per  quart,  5@7c. 

Melons— Watermelons,  North  Carolina, 

Cvr  100,  f  15(g)20:  fair  to  good,  f  8@10. 
uakmelon,  Jersey,  per  barret,  f  1.25@ 

Celery— Fair  to  good,  i)er  dosen,  25@ 
40e. 

Com— Jersey,  good,  per  100,  f  1.25@ 
1.50 ;  fair,  75c.@f  1 ;  Pennsylvania,  per 
'  100,  f  1.80@1.60.  ' 

Cabbages-Jersey,  per  100,  fl.50@ 
2.75. 

Cucumbers— Jersev,  per  barrel,  75c.@ 
f  1 ;  per  five-eighths  basket:  80^50c. 

£|^g  plan tp— Jersey,  per  barrel,  91.80@ 
1.80;  per  basket,  60m5c. 

Lima  beans— Maryland,  per  one-half 
barrel  basket,  fl.80@2.40;  Jersey,  per 
basket,  60@75c. 

Onions— Maryland,  white,  one-half  bar- 
rel basket,  75c.@fl.25;  Jersey,  five- 
eis[liths  basket,  50^80c. 

Pepper»-ik>uth  Jersey,  per  box,  60@ 
80c. 

Squash—White,  per  barrel,  60@75c. 

Tomatoes-^lersey,  fancy,  per  basket, 
4q@50c. ;  fair  to  good,  l()@80c. 

Turnips— Yellow,  Jersey,  per  barrel, 
75c.@fl.25. 

Potatoes— Remain  firm  as  a  scarcltv  is 
looked  for  from  nearby  growers ;  prices 
role  from  f  2.25  to  f  8  per  barrel. 


Chrysanthemums. 

General  Routine.— Watering,  tying, 
staking,  and  so  on,  now  occupy  the 
time.  Remember  the  old,  old  advice, 
never  to  let  your  plants  get  dry,  and  to 
build  up  the  growth  as  it  is  made.  Keep 
plants  as  short  Jointed  as  possible,  and 
the  growing  tips  free  from  fiy.  Itmaynot 
look  as  though  the  fly  was  hurting 
much,  but  it  is  helping  to  cripple  the  plant 
just  the  same. 

Bench  Planta— If  these  have  been 
mulched  with  tobacco  stems,  fiy  is  not  in 
evidence,  and  the  plants  are  making  clean 
healthy  growth.  The  main  thing  to 
watch  is  not  to  let  the  bottom  of  the  bed 
get  dry ;  if  it  does,  the  young  points,  in- 
stead of  growing  out  freely  will  begin  to 
make  a  short  stunted  growth  which  will 
often  throw  a  blind  bud.  The  syringing 
may  leave  the  top  of  the  bea  moist 
enough  while  the  bottom  may  be  quite 
dry.  When  the  bed  is  watered,  make  sure 
it  is  saturated  right  through. 

BonnalTon  with  its  pale  green  tip  gives 
the  impression  of  growing  too  rapidly 
while  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  one  of  the 
slowest  of  growers.  If  the  old  leaves  are 
of  a  rich  dark  color  and  all  curled  up,  the 
plant  is  healthy  enough.  It  is  deservedly 
a  great  favorite  and  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful, coming  good  from  any  bud  and  Inva^ 
riably  of  fine  form. 

P.  li.  Atkins  is  the  worst  variety  I 
know  of  for  throwing  suckers,  and  needs 
constant  watching.  If  they  are  not 
cleaned  out,  they  make  a  perfect  network 
and  rob  the  bud  to  a  very  great  extent. 
This  variety  Is  a  very  fine  keeper. 

C.  TOTTY,  N.  J. 


Every  good  gardener  wants  the  best 
books.  Oar  new  eatalogne  of  selected 
b<»oks  Is  the  best  guide  ont.  Sent  for  »c. 
stamp. 


HENS  AND  EGGS 


Undoubtedly  there  are  many  readers  of 
American  Gardening  who  keep  hens  who 
do  not  take  a  poultry  paper;  possibly 
some  take  the  wrong  one.     Gardening, 

fruit  culture  and  poultry  keeping  dovetail  together  perfectly,  each  filling  a  season 

comparatively  dull  in  the  others.   • 

Realizing  the  above  fkcts,  we  liave  arranged  with  the  pnblishers 
of  POUCtRY  MONTHIjY,  to  olTer  that  Jonrnal  in  olnb  with 
AMERICAN  GARDENING,  for  the  coming  subscription  season, 
both  Journals  postpaid,  one  year,  tor  the  SMALL  SUM  OF  $1.25. 

Pnill  TRV  MnNTHI  V  U  now  in  its  nineteenth  year;  it  has  always  been 
rxjxjv,  1 1\  I  mw^  I  iiL  f  recognised  as  the  leading  publication  iu  its  particular 
field.  Sound  and  reliable  in  its  teachings,  and  not  the  mouthpiece  of  cranks,  cliques, 
or  rings.  Its  correspondents  ai^  practical  and  successful  men,  in  the  harness  to-day. 
The  publishers  of  American  Gardening  recommend  Poultry  Monthly  as  being  one 
of  the  very  best  poultry  papers  issued,- and  advise  all  interested  to  accept  this  Great 
Combination  Offer. 

A  ^WONDBRFUI^  OPFBR! 

Americao6ardeaias<'^^''^>  $1.00  [Both  (^|  9C 
Ponltry  Monthly,    -    -     1.00)  -«'  ^U^O 

Present  Bubscribeni  who  are  in  arrears  must  pay  up  in  full  to  become  eligible  to  this  offer. 

Addre..  AMERICAN  OARDENINO.  P.  0.  Boi  1697.  New  York  Gty. 


parkand^^ 


An  illustrated  monthly  for  the  ad* 
vancement  of  Art  out  of  doors.  Prac- 

.  tical  articles  of  permanent  valuebf 

competent  authoriti^  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to  Commlssionerat  Tnui- 
tees  and  Superintendents  of  Paries  and  Cemeteries,  and  those  interested  in  Tree 
Planting  and  Town  and  VUlase  Improvements.  Plans  of  Parks  or  Cemeteries 
and  their  architectural  and  landscape  features,  illustrated  every  month.  Subscrip- 
tion %IJ00  a  year.     R.  J.  HAIQHTt  Publisher,  334  Dearborn  Street,  Chiaigou 


MaoUvn  Amwrioatt  uaragamg  wrttee  jrou  wrtf . 


«« 


JADOO"  FIBRE. 


M//Mr/M//^//^//Miv^//>miimymimiimk 


Concentrated  ''Jadoo"  Liquid. 


A  New  Pottins  Material 
A  Perfect  Substitute  for 
Earth.        1         1 

BOTH    MKAT    AHB 
DRIHK    TO    PLAHTS. 


Bevlvet  Drooplns  Plants,  streiiffthans  the  weak  and  nourisfaes  the  strons ;  above  all,  tt 
Inoreaiet  the  tlie,  oaueet  greater  prorualon  of  bloom,  and  helfhtens  the  Color  or  all  Flowers. 

SIMPLY    INVALUABLE   IN    POT   CULTURE. 


ror  Prieee  and    •    ,    . 
TeetlBBonials,  Addreee 


XH£  AMKRICAN  JADOO  COe 


81 S   Fairmount   Avenue,   PHILADELPHIA.   PENN. 

M— qpa  Ameriflta  Oaretalas  utiea  yea  wilf. 

Catalogues  • 


#      # 


Will  be  issued  in  greater  abundance  this  Fall  than  ever ;  eveij 
live  firm  issues  one  or  more,  wholesale  or  retaiL 

Are  You  Planning  Yours? 

We   would   be   pleased   to  furnish  you  with  an  estimate  as 
to  the  expenses  of  printing  same. 

Our  facilities  are  unexcelled;  our  staff  familiar  with  the 
work;  our  presses  of  the  finest;  our  prices  reasonable  and 
our  product  good. 

Printing  of  Every,  Description, 

Cards,  Billheads,  Letterheads,  Envelopes,  Circulars,  Price  Lists, 
Pamphlets,  ^.,  at  lowest  prices  and  beet  workmanship. 

Trade  Marks,  &c,  Our  Specialty. 


We  furnish  illustrations  of  plants,  flowers  or  designs,  whioh 
may  be  copyrighted  for  your  exclusive  use,  to  serve  as  trada 
marks,  symbols,  &c.,  for  use  on  all  forms  of  printed  matter. 

A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Ptg.  and  Pub.  Co. 

LIMITED. 
RHINELANDER  BUILDING,  (P.O.BOX  leer)  NEW  YORKt 
JMeph«m0t  91S4  Cortlandt, 
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Potash. 


plies  them  with  profit  to  himself. 


All  farmers  know 
its  value.  The  wide- 
awake farmer  recog- 
nizes the  importance 
of  fertilizers,  and  ap- 


Free 


An  illustrated  book  which  ttllt  what  Potash  it,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  .is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

OBRMAN  KAU  WORKS.  M  NaMaM  St..  Ntw  Yark. 

Mention  Amerleaa  Oardaal&i  "^Imb  yoa  wilta. 

Diplomas  and  Certificates 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES, 

FOR    FAIRS,  INSTITUTES,       :         : 

QARDENERS»    CLUBS,     ETC. 

These  should  be   selected  well  in  advance  of  the  date  needed,  and  sec- 
retaries ot  above  sl^ould  send  now  for  oui^etj:>f  samples,  all  of  which 
have  been  Specially  designed  by  flrst-cld^ 
the  .purpose.    Owing  to  the  wide  demand 
expensiveness,  we  will  mail  the  set  of  flT 
refunded  on  return  of  samples,  or  placed 
One  single  sample  sent  free  on  application  if  the  wrT 
exact  purpose  for  which  it  is  wanted.  .* 

i.T.  De b  Im  hg.  &  Fob.  Co.,  P.O.  Mm,  New  York. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR   ALL  PRINTED   SUPPLIES. 


L^ORD  &  BURNHAiyi  CO., 

Hortlculturai  Architects  and  Builders  and  Manufacturers  of  He^Uns  and 
Ventilatihs  Api»aratu8. 

(Establtohed  1856.) 
^         P/Aiif  BDiiottinfatw  tiimt^lkeO  on  application  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus 
erected   complete^    or   Ibr   material    only.         Highest  Awards      '    "      " 


at    the    World's   Fair. 


NEW   SECTIONAL   HOT  WATER   HEATER. 

Specially  adapted  to  large  ranges.  Will  heat  up  to  16^500  fbet  oi  glass.  Highest 
economy.  Moderate  cost.  Also  heaters  for  snrajler  work  Send- six  cents  postage  to 
New  York  office  for  latest  catalogue  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus. 

New  YORK  office:  QCNCRAl     OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 

'  160  FIFTH  AVC  .  CON.  21st  ST.  invmilTON-ON-HUOSON,  N.  Y. 

Mwtloii  Ain«rlaAB  Oardn»lBg  when  jrou  mrixm. 


Mratloa  AoMrleaa  Oardalnc  '•feM  jm  «rM». 

UtaUithtM  44  twt. 

ARCHDEACON &Ca 

eomlssiOD  M 

til  llfTli  SL,  Kff  TIIL 

Pmits,  Pool  try.  Game,  Bfgi, 
hc^  he. 

MX  KINM  OP  PMNHiei  TAKEN  ON  OOMNINNI 

NOT  NOIItf  FKIHTS  A  tf  KCIALTY. 
M«attoB  Ammimm  Oarliataa  whaa  fm  wifii 

^HNltaMilASUItHA 


11  MUCH 


MilASiStHAHPfill 


FASH  BARi 


iREENHOUSE 

AND  OTT^iil  iuaorM#iMg|rtlliAU 
\  5 S  LU  M  B  ER  mm^T^  U^  ES; 


^-■.   ^^-W-V^-L^^>..^-^>.^1«^ 


M-ui.ua  Ai4ien^;4kB  U4,r<J«iia^  wHvii  iv^ 


{ 


—THE  COMPLETE. 

BOOK  GHTIILOIill 

We  have  just  issued  the  tnosi  Seleei 
CompUte  CatAlof^ue  ot  Books  on  HiM^ 
ttiral  atid    Allied  Subjects,  ever  publi 
Tbe  cataloj^ues  ^f   the   various   booli^ 
listers  of  ihi^  country  as  weU  as  of  Efl 
have  been  carefully  gone  through,  and    „ 
works  taken   therefrom  as  were  considcfli 
suitable  for  our  pairons*  l 

This   catalogue   coatains   g6  page^  ^ 
etxibraceii  m 


% 


...BOOKS 


fur 


The    M>ver  of 

Flowers 
The  Fnite  Grower 
The  Nurserynuiii 
The  Private  Gardener 
The  Market  Gardener 
The  3eedsnuin 
The  Parmer 
The  Poultry  Keeper 
The  Student  of  Botany,  Bi- 
tomology  and  Omttbolocf 
and  the  Student  of  Nature  lo  (CMral.  ki  ItA 

BOOKS  FOR  eVERYBODY 

interested  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
rural  economy. 

A  select  clubbing  list  of  periodicals,  hooM 
and  foreign,  is  also  furnished,  through  whick 
a  considerable  saving  may  be  effected  is 
tiieir  purchase. 

This  handy  catalogue  will  be  sent  oo 
application,  .accompanied -i)y  a  two-cent 
stamp.    Address 

iT.OEUIAIEfTB.inni.n.Ul 

P.  O.  Box  1007,  H«w  York. 


▲  WSXKLT  JOUKHAL   DBYOTBD   TO   GARBSHIHG  AVD   FRUIT   CULTURE  IN   THK   OPBH   AVD   UNDER   GLASS. 
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e    CKNTS  A  COPY. 
$1.00  A  YKAR 
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Apples 583 

A]»ple  Cr«p,  Cunadiaii. .  587 

Apple  Jellien 584 

Aapftragna  Rust 583 

BoagainvllUa 589,  594 

Catch  Crops 586 

Cslsrf  Blanching^ 583 

Chryiantbjemuins 583 

CncumbsTS,  Pickling,  as 
a  Winter  Crop. 58a 


Dleeasesand  Legislation  58a 

Early  Maurity  588 

Exhibitions,  Coming. ...  583 
Pruit  Drying  Imple- 
ments....   585 

Prait  Garden.  The 58a 

Prtiitsof  Expenence...  585 
Garden  Development  ..  586 

Grapevines 58a 

Home  Plot,  All  About  the  594 


Lawns  in  Parks 

Lilinms 

Market  Reports 59a, 

Msu  for  Hotbeds,  etc. . . 

Mignonette 

N.;Y.  Botanical  Gardens 

Plants  Received 

Private  Gardeners 

gaestions  Answered.... 
aspberry  Notes. 


588  Rhododendrons  at  Whit- 

594       insville 58X 

593    Rotes  Under  G  lags 591 

585  S.>ciety  of  Am.  Florists  590 

588  Societies,  Reports  of . . . .  590 

589  Sweet  P«a  Snow 590 

587    Strawberries ,.  58a 

500  Strawberrien,    Summer 

589        Planting  of 587 

584  Violet  Leaves,  Injury  to  585 


Window  Gardening .....  594 


AsparagUK  Rust 583 

Pruit  Drying  at  Home..  C814 
Rhododendrons,  A  Bed  " 

of 58c 

Vegetable  Garden......  583 

Violets  Injured  by  Saw 

Fly ^....^585 


Fio.  166.-A  BED  OP   RHODODENDRONS. 

The  above  is  a  reprodactlon  from  a  pbotosrrtiph,  and  shows  how  beautiful  the  Rhododendron  Is  when  massed, 
view  is  tafc^n  on  the  estate  of  Ed.  Whitin,  Esq.,  WhltlnsvlUe,  Mass.,  where  P.  B.  Robb  is  in  charge. 
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Pickling  Cucumbers  as  a  Winter 
Crop. 

Forcing  vegetaljleB  under  kI^hh  In  win- 

*  t^r  has  been  abundantly  proved  to  be 
profitable.    X)n  account  of  the  great  corn- 

^'  petition  in  producing  pickling  cucumbers 
.  in  summer,  and  because  they  are  not  gen- 
'  \  erally  grown  in  winter,  I  believe  good 
profits  are  open  to  those  who  will  suc- 
cessfully produce  them  under  glass.  The 
prices  realized  in  winter  will  be  larger 
than  in  summer,  and  the  production  in  a 
40-foot  greenhouse  will,  with  proper 
•cnltiVfttioB,  exceed  that  of  a  quarter  acre, 
cultivated  in  summer.  The  gherkin  is 
more  productive  than  the  English  cucum- 

^  ber,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  vines  Is 

,   less  because  the  crop  is  gathered  when  the 

'    fruit  Is  quite  small. 

A  narrow  commercial  greenhouse  with 
benches  on  each  side  and  an  even  span 
roof  is  the  proper  structure  for  the  pur- 

.  pose.  The  benches  should  be  10  inches  in 
depth  and  8  or  4  feet  wide ;  here  one  line 
of  plants,  two  feet  apart  Is  sufficient,  and 
light  wire  strung  across  the  house  from 
the  gutter  beam  to  the  ridge,  and  down 
again  to  th^' opposite  gutter  beam  Will 
serve  as  a  frame  for  the  vines.  The  wires 
12  inches  apart  should  be  12  inches  from 
the  glass  at  each  side,  and  18  inches  in 

.  the  center. . 

Soil. 

The  proper  soil  is  a   rich  sandy  loam 

k    from  .an  old  pasture,  one  part  to  three 

6f  well-rotted  manure,  and  one  part  to 

■twelve  of  crushed  bones,  one^quarter-Inch 

*  slae,>all  to  be  well  mixed  together.  On 
»  the  bottom  bt  the  benches  place  three 
.  inches  of  weU-rotted*  -manure,  pounded 

dowti  firmly,  and  on  tliis  manure  make 
hills  two.  fe^t  apart  and  even  with  the 
-  top  of  benches,  using  the  prepared  soil 
:  and  also  covering  the  manure  to  about 
;  one  inch  with  the  same.  The  h^use  will 
'.  then  be  ready  to  receive  the  plants*.    > 

>  S««d  Sowing. 

For  early  winter  use  seed  is  to  be  sown 

*  early  in  September.  The  plants  may  be 
«  raised  either  In  a  coverea  frame;  or  in 
.  the  hduse  where  they  are  to  be  grown. 

For  stOiTting  the  plants  have  boulb  flnely- 

sifted  soil,  sowing   the   9eeds   Ih  8-inch 

pots,  first  placing  in  the  bottom  of  each 

•    pot  a  little  well-rotted  manure,    nu  the" 

'  pots  one-third  up  with  the  prepared  soil, 
sow  three  seeds  in  each  pot,  cover  with 
soil,  ai)d  plongpe  to  the  nm  in  a  covered 
frame  or  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  green- 
house leaving  them  there  until  the  seed- 
lings are  reaoy  for  repotting,  and  giving 
no  water  until  all  the  seeds  are  above 
ground.' 

As  soon  as  the  seedlings  show  t^e 
rough  (true)  leaves,  thev  are  ready  for  re- 
potting. Each  plant  should  now  be  re- 
potted singly  in  a  8-inch  pot  in  the  same 

.  wav  as  wiSTen  sowing  the  seed,  plunging 

1  each  pot  to  the  rim  to  remain  thus  for 
two   weeks  when  it  will   be  ready  for 

<  planting  in  the  permanent  quarters. 
After  repotting,   the   plants   should  be 

'  watered  with  a  fine  sprinkler  once  eveiy 
day  until  established. 

Planting.    . 

'  In  planting  in  the  hfUs,  I  do  not  tcUce 
the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  but  with  a 
trowel  open  the  hills  clear  down  to  the 
bench,  placini^  the  pot  on  it  and  closing 
the  soil  in  around  the  stem  of  each  plant 
up  to  the  seed  leaf.  In  ten  days  after 
plBnting,  the  roots  will  show  through 
the  hills,  and  it  is  time  to  fill  in  the  space 
around  the  hills  to  the  top  of  the  bench 
with  the  prepared  soil,  making  all  firm 
and  ev^n  around  each  plant.  Light  stakes 
may  now  be  placed  to  each  hill  having 
'.  them  long  enough  to  reach  the  wires 
i>.above  where  they  are  tied  loosely. 

As  the  viiics  grow,  all  blossoms  and 
any  ^mall  fruits  that  may  show  on  the 
vines' until  they-reaxjh  the  wires  should 
be  taken  off  in  order  to  make  the  vines 
vigorous  when  they  reach  the  roof,  wjiere 
the  main  crop  of  gherkins  will  be  pro- 
duced. 

Plnohtog. 

When  the  vines  have  rea.ched  the  wires, 
the  top  of  each  must  be  pinched  out, 
which  win  cause  them  to  send  out  side 
shoots.  Train  three  of  those  shoots  for 
each  vine  to  the  wires  on  the  roof,  and  as 


soon  as'Tthey  grow  half  way  up  the  wires, 
pinch  their  tops  out,  and  Induce  the  put- 
ting out  of  numerous  side  shoots  which 
should  be  trained  to  the  wires  crosswise, 
and  each  pinched  out  at  the  fourth 
joint  or  leaf.  As  soon  as  the  vines  reach 
the  middle  of  the  roof,  the  tops  should  be 
pinched  out  and  all  side  shoots  tied  to 
.  wires  and  pinched  at'  the  fourth  leaf. 
This  pinching  the  tops  of  the  vines  makes 
pickling  cucumbers  very  prolific  either 
under  glass  or  outside.  At  this  stage 
there  is  an  abundance  of  vines  and  fruit 
which  will  continue  in  yield  until  the  end 
of  May. 
AphU,  Mildewt  etc. 

Black  aphis  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies 
of  cucumbers  under  glass:  but  I  have 
found  no  trouble  in  keeping  this  pest 
down  by  the  use  of  fine  tbbacco  dust.  It 
fii-st  attacks  the  plants  on  the  underside 
of  the  seed  leaf,  and  if  not  looked  for 
there  in  the  beginning,  will  give  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  later  on.  Before  planting 
I  take  each  plant  separately,  carefully 
examining  every  leaf,  and  with  a  soft 
brushy  remove  all  aphis  in  sight,  then 
•  lightly  dusting  every  leaf  on  the  underside 
and  the  growing  point  with  tobacco 
powder.  I  never  use  the  tobacco  powder 
when  the  vines  are  wet. 

Mildew  is  very  destructive,  but  is  seldom , 
if  ever,  found  in  a  well- ventilated  green- 
house ;  it  makes  its  appearance  in  small 
white  spots  on  the  leaves.  Three  parts  of 
finely  powdered  sulphur  and  one  part  of 
powdered  charcoal  mixed  together  and 
applied  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  to  the 
spots  as  they  appear,  will  eradicate  this 
disease  if  the  atmosphere  be  kept  buoy- 
ant. 

Red  spider  and  thrips  are  very  destruc- 
tive if  they  once  get  possession;  they 
thrive  in  a  dry,  hot  atmosphere,  so 
syringing  the  foliage  when  weather  per- 
ipits,  and  in  fine  bright  weather  moisten- 
ing the  benches  and  floors  three  or  four 
times  daily,  are  good  preventives.  A 
syringing  once  a  week  with  a. solution  of 
common  yellow  soap  water  Is  also  good. 

No  operation  connected  with  raising 
cucumbers  under  glass  in  winter  demands 
more  attention  than  the  distributing  the 
pollen ;  the  fertHlzation  must  be  done  ar- 
tificially. With  a  small  camel'shair  brush 
.collect  some  pollen  and  introduce  it  into 
.  the  female  flower. 
Tempemtnre. 

tu  starting  gherkins  early  in  Septem- 
ber, the  temperature  should  be  as  low  as 
the  season  permits  The  object  in  view 
is  to  have  the  young  plants  stocky  and 
vigorous.  By  the  time  they  have  reached 
the  wires  on  the  roof,  the  temperature 
should  be  60  degrees  at  night,  70  degrees 
at  day,  and  when  ^e  vines  have  reached 
halfway  up  the  wltei^,  the  temperature  is 
raised  to  65  degrees  at  night,  with  75 
degrees  by  day.  Liquid  manure  diluted 
to  one-half  with  water,  and  all  kinds  of 
phosphates  used  two  ounces  to  the  gal- 
lon of  water,  may  be  given  in  watering 
several  times  weekly.  This  treatment 
will  add  to  productiveness  of  the  vines 
and  prolong  the  time  of  bearing. 
TnHetiM. 

As  to  varieties,  there  are  several  and 
any  one  of  the  following  may  be  forced 
successfully :  Cluster  Gherkin  (immense 
bearer),  ProUfic  Pickling,  Short  Prickly, 
Boston  Pickling,  Green  Prolific,  Small 
Gherkin,  Thorbum's  Everbearing,  and 
Early  Russian.       William  Thompson. 


Reports  from  the  peach  districts,  about 
Whitehouse  and  Flemingrton,  N.  J.,  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  trees  are  laden  with 
fruit,  but  it  is  not  of  a  superior  character. 
The  peaches  are  small.  There  was  a 
great  demand  for  earlv  fruit,  and  fifteen 
carloads  were  shipped  from  Whitehouse 
at  an  average  price  to  the  shippers  of 
from  40  to  45  cents  a  basiket.  The  heavy 
rains  and  low  temperature  have  stopped 
the  fruit  from  maturing. 

This  year's  yield  of  peaches  in  25  of  the 
best  fruit  counties  in  southwest  Missouri 
is  figured  at  a  trifie  over  1,200,000  bush- 
els, and  of  apples  about  the  same,  and 
the  aggregate  value  in  cash,  it  is 
thought,  will  reach  $4,285,000.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  it  is  believed  the  same  ter- 
ritory will  produce  at  least  f  100,000 
worth  of  grapes  and  wine. 


The  Fruit  Qarden. 

Grape  Vines  should  have  the  rank 
growth  stopped  again,  after  which  bat 
little  further  attention  will  be  required  in 
the  way  of  pruning.  As  a  general  thing, 
too  much  wood  is  cut  away  with  the 
idea  that  the  sun  Is  a  necessity;  but  it 
will  not  stop  the  bunches  from  ripening  if 
the  sun  does  not  reach  them.  Nothing 
need  be  said  on  that  point  to  those  who 
practice  bagging.  To  have  sweet  berries, 
there  must  be  a  fair  amount  of  leaf 
growth  until  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  the  best 
way  to  have  that  is  to  encourage  a 
steady  growth  after  the  first  stopphig, 
which  with  the  corresponding  root  ae- 
tion,  will  keep  the  original,  oldest  (hard 
and  leathery)  leaves  in  good  condition. 
Stop  all  growth  In  the  eariy  summer  and 
you  stop  the  root  action ;  you  may  as 
well  expect  to  keep  an  energetic  man 
healthy  by  making  him  take  three  square 
meals  a  day  and  forbidding  him  to  move 
for  the  rest  of  the  time.  Get  roots  and 
the  rest  will  follow. 

Mildew  comes  very  suddenly.    Nov  is 
about  the  last  chance  to  apply  Bordeanx  ! 
for  it,  that  is,  if  the  fruit  is  not  bagged: 
to  spray  them  after  the  bunches  begin  to 
color  will  spoil  their  appearance.  I 

Niagara  with  mfe  is  prone  to  mildew, 
more  so  than  any  other  variety  I  have. 

Strawberries.— Keep  the  soil  stirred 
about  the  plants;  weeds  are  plentiful 
now.  and  will  be  more  difficult  to  kill  as 
the  days  get  colder.  If  you  can't  stop 
them  all  with  the  rake,  begin  on  the 
smallest  first.  •  ^ 

Apples.— A     good    all-arolnd  eveiy- 
body's  apple  is  the  Summer  Pippin,  or 
Nyack  Pippin.    Xt  is  of  a  taking  color, 
pale   waxen   yellow,  shaded'  when  ripe 
with   a  delicate  bit    of    cdmson    and 
sprinkled     with    grayish     obts.     Fruit 
about  three  and  a  half  indiM  in  diam- 
eter.   Splendid  for  cooking  .when  qnlte 
small,  and  when  ripe  is  not  too  add  for 
many  people  to  eat   out    of   hand.    It 
won  t  take  as  a  dessert  apple,  but  It  win 
hang  so  long  on  the  tree  to  get  the  moet   j 
.  woolly  fiesh  of  any  apple  I  know.   The 
tree  is  a  vigorous  grower,  with  a  dedd-   , 
edly  pendulous  habit  when  aged,  vei;   ' 
distinct  from  the  average  run  of  appte  | 
trees.  . 

For  Table  we  use  Jers^  Sweet  and 
Devonshire  Quarrenden  apples,  Bartlett  i 
pearSf  Washington  and  Purple  Favorite 
plums,  with  Mountain  Rose  peaches. 
Kibston  Pippin  apple  does  finely  here, 
but  is  at  its  best  in  early  September, 
whereas  In  England  it  Is  in  fine  condition  I 
in  March.        J abieb  Holix)WAT,  X.  T.      | 


Legisiatioii  Against  DUease. 

Pennsly  vania  has  adopted  a  striogeot 
law  as  regards  diseased  fruit  trees.  It 
went  into  roft;e  on  June  18  last  and  de- 
clares :  That  It  shall  be  unfawfui  for  anj 
person  to  keep  any  tree  infected  with  the 
contagious  diseases  known  as  yellows, 
black  KhQl^,  peach  rosette  or ^ar  bUgfat 
or  to  offer  for  sale  or  shlpmq^t,  or  to  seU 
or  to  ship  any  of  the  fruit  thereof,  except 
the  fruit  of  the  plum,  cherry,  and  pear 
trees ;  that  both  tree  and  fruit  so  Infected 
shall  be  subject  to  dest^nctlon  as  public 
nuisances.  More  than  this,  no  damages 
shall  be  awarded  in  any  court  in  thestate 
for  entering  upon  the  premises  and  de- 
stroying such  diseased  trees  or  parts  of 
trees,  or  fruit,  if  done  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  law.  ''  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  every  person,"  says  the  act,  **as 
soon  as  he  becomes  awarei  of  the  ezistr 
ence  of  such  disease  in  any  tree  or  fniit 
owned  by  him  to  forthwith  destroy  or 
cause  said  trees  or  fruit  to  be  de- 
stroyed." It  further  gives  authority  to 
the  township  to  carry  out  its  provislona. 


A  new  association  has  been  formed  bi 
Westchester,  Pa.,  having  for  Its  object 
the  awakening  of  an  interest  in  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers,  shrubbery,  etc..  for  the 
adornment  of  home  grounds.  It  gave 
Decently  a  free  exhibirion  of  plants  and 
flowers  on  the  spacious  grounds  of 
Samuel  Wagner,  Esq..  at  Greene  Hill. 
The  object  in  view  is  wholly  educative  to 
character  and  no  charge  of  any  kind  to 
made  either  for  entering  exhibits  or  ad- 
mission. 


Aug.  21,  id97. 
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More  Asparagus  Rust. 

A  Secpnd  Outbreak  of  the  Disease. 

We  hare  been  requested  to  lueert  the 
following  information  concerning  the  as- 
paraffus  met  which  is  reported  as  yery 
bad  this  year  in  New  Jersey.  It  made  its 
appearance  as  early  as  the  middle  of  May 
upon  volunteer  plants  along  roadsides, 
or  In  fields  which  had  been  previously  in 
aspara«ni8.  As  this  is  a  new  and  some- 
what alarming  enemy  to  the  truck-grow- 
ers of  the  state,  the  following  items  are 
published : 

'*  General  appearance  of  the  field  .—When 
an  asparasrus  field  is  badly  infested  with 
the  rust,  the  general  appearance  is  that 
of  an  unseasonable  maturing  of  the 
plants.  Instead  of  the  usual  healthy 
green  color,  the  field  has  a  brownish  hue, 
as  if  insects  had  sapped  the  plants  or 
frost  had  destroyed  their  vitality. 

**  Close  View  o!  the  Plants.— Rusted  as- 

}>araKus  plants,  when  viewed  closely,  are 
onnd  to  have  the  skin  of  the  stems,  both 
large  and  small,  lifted  as  if  blistered,  and 
in  the  ruptures  of  the  epidermis  dark 
brown  spots  are  readily  seen,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  figure.  These 
brown  dots  or  lines  are  of  various  sizes 
and    shapes,   and  remind   the  close  ob- 


Sump,  the  chief  method  of  eradication 
es  in  the  destruction  of  the  many  spores. 
This  can  be  done  in  a  very  simple  and 
effective  manner  by  carefully  gathering 
all  the  parts  of  the  asparagus  plants  that 
are  above  ground  and  burning  them.  It 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  stack  the 
tops  and  leave  them  to  natural  decay ; 
and  to  placethem  in  manure  heaps  would 
be  still  worse.  The  only  safe  thing  to  do 
when  a  serious  enemy  like  this  is  in  the 
asparagus  field  is  to  bum  the  plants 
even  to  the  last  scrap  that  can  be  gath- 
ered up.  Let  this  be  done  at  once,  for 
any  delay  means  the  breaking  up  of  the 
brittle,  rusty  plants,  and  a  generous 
sowing  of  the  spores  upon  the  ground. 
If  the  fire  could  go  over  the  whole  field 
and  bum  all  the  small  as  well  as  the 
law  pieces,  that  would  be  the  best  of  all. 
This  enemy  may  become  very  serious  if 
thorough  measures  are  not  taken  at  once, 
and  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  asparagus 
culture.  Byron  D.  Halsted. 


,~PORTiON3  OF  Rusted  Asparagus 


server  of  similar  spots  in  the  broken  skin 
of  stems  of  grains  and  grasses  and  of  the 
leaves  of  com,  also  due  to  msts,  but  not 
the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  asparagus. 

''  Nature  of  the  Rust.— The  asparagus 
rust  is  due  to  a  fungas  (Pucdnia  aspara- 
gi  D.G.),  that  is,  a  mtnnte  plant  consisting 
of  microscopic  threads  which  grow 
through  the  substance  of  the  asparagus 
plant,  taking  up  the  nonrishment  that  is 
needed,  and  finally  break  through  the 
surface  to  bear  the  innumerable  brown 
spores  that  give  the  dark  color  to  the 
spots  on  the  asparagus-  stems.  This  is 
the  last  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
rust  fungus,  and  as  soch  remains  over  the 
winter.  When  the  warm,  moist  weather 
of  spring  and  summer  comes,  the  spores 
above  mentloBed  serminate,  and  a  new 
lot  of  asparagus  plants  may  become  in- 
fested. 

**  Treatment  of  Infested  Fields.— There 
are  two  general  methods  of  checking  the 
rust,,  namely,  by  destroying  the  spores 
and  by  preventing  their  growing  upon, 
and  getting  a  foothold  in,  the  substance 
of  healthy  asparagus  plants.  The  rast 
fungi  are  ajnoag  the  most  difilcult  to 
check— by  protecting  the  plants  they  feed 
upon— by  means  of  mnigddes,  Bordeaux 
mixture,  etc.,  spirayed  upon  them  during 
:the  growing  season.  While  sqmething 
may   be  hoped   for  with  the  spraying 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Blanching  Celery.- To  enjoy  celery 
perfectly  blanched,  care  must  be  exercised 
In  the  earthing  up,  so  as  not  to  allow  any 
of  the  soil  to  get  into  the 
centre  or  heart  of  the  plant, 
otherwise  it  may  be  spoiled. 
When  this  work  has  to  be 
done  by  one  man.  it  is  a  con- 
venient way  to  iarst  tie  the 
stalks  up  together,  not  too 
tightly,  or  it  may  rot,  but 
just  close  enough  without 
pressure  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  any  soil  to  the 
heart.  In  large  gardens  where 
several  men  are  kept,  the 
most  expeditious  way  is  to 
have  three  men  do  the  work, 
one  man  on  each  side  of  the 
row  or  rows  to  dig  up  the 
soil  and  place  it  in  position 
against  the  plants,  while  the 
third  man  straddles  the  row, 
and  in  each  hand  gathers 
together  the  stalks  and  holds 
them  up  till  the  other  men 
put  the  soil  in  position.  As 
the  work  projn-esses  the  soil 
is  to  be  somewhat  compacted 
with  the  hands.  Three  good 
handymen  will  do  this  work 
very  quickly  after  a  little 
practice.  On  soils  containing 
many  insects,  or  earth 
worms,  or  where  celery  is 
liable  to  rust  badly  from  the 
iron  in  many  soils  coming  in 
contact  with  the  tender 
stalks,  the  best  and  most 
satisfactory  way  is  to  use 
boards,  a  foot  or  so  in  width, 
placed  on  edge  on  each  side 
of  the  rows,  about  six  inches 
apart,  according  to  the  size 
of  plants.  There  is  much 
differenceof  opinion  among  growers  as  to 
the  best  method  of  blanching  celery  to 
best  secure  that  peculiar  nutty  flavor 
found  in  well-blanched  celery,  many  claim- 
ing the  necessity  of  earthing  up,  but  we 
find  that  celery  can  be  blanched  just  as 
well  and  be  just  as  tender  by  the  use  of 
boards  as  by  the  earthing  up  process ; 
but  if  boardsare  used,  a  longer  time 
should  be  given  to  blanch.  This  method 
has  the  advantage  of  clean,  rustless,  and 
wormless  stalks.  For  summer  use  the  self- 
blanching  varieties  only  should  be  used. 
;n>t<uit»rd  and  Cress.— A  little  sown 
weekly  from  now  will  come  in  well  for 
salads.'T!!!!  --  .  _._!!r!^^.,J/  ..---'-  "^*7Z 
!^aininer  Sown  Seeds  shoula  bekept 
clean  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  hoe  or 
cultivator,  and  as  soon  as  large  enough 
the  plants  must  be  thinned  out.  This 
applies  to  such  crops  as  turnips,  beets, 
carrots,  etc. 

W.  M.  Edwards,  Conn. 

"  The  fertiliser  requirements  of  small 
fralts  are  similar  to  those  of  orchard 
fruits,  but  being,  as  a  rule,  more  rapid 

growers,  they  can  utilize  to  advantage 
eavier  applications  of  soluble  fertilizing 
materials  and  do  not  derive  the  same 
benefit  as  orchard  fralts  from  slowly  de- 
composing manures. 


Chrysanthemums. 

Crown  Buds  are  now  forming,  and 
the  grower  must  determine  which  bud  he 
is  to  ''take",  being  influenced  by  the  use 
to  which  he  intends  to  put  the  flowers. 
For  large  exhibition  flowers  the  crown 
bud  is  the  best,  but  the  flower  then  gets 
up  above  the  foliage,  notably  in  kinds  like 
Indiana  and  therefore  for  general  deco- 
rative work  the  terminal  bud  will  throw 
the  best  flower,  for  though  smaller,  It  is 
better  furnished  with  foliage.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  it  might  be 
well  to  state  that  the  crown  bud  is  al- 
ways known  by  the  three  or  four  growth- 
shoots  which  appear  directly  under  It, 
and  these  must  be  at  once  removed,  or 
they  soon  render  the  bud  useless  by  tak- 
ing away  all  the  strength.  It  is  safe  to 
take  the  crown  bud  any  time  now  if  a 
little  heat  can  be  given  when  the  flowers 
are  opening.  The  reason  the  ci  own  bud 
comes  deformed  is  very  frequently  that  it 
is  kept  too  cool.  Some  growers  swear 
by  the  crown  bud  and  some  swear  at  it, 
results  being  largely  a  matter  of  individ- 
ual practice. 

Disbudding  should  be  done  in  the 
morning,  because  then  the  shoots  are 
brittle,  and  easily  rubbed  off.  Hold  the 
stem  in  one  hand  and  use  the  thumb-nail 
of  the  other  to  remove  the  superfluous 
buds.  Care  must  bended  in  the  opera- 
tion, for  it  is  mighty  easy  to  injure  the 
bud  and  destroy  the  labor  of  months. 

It  is  Not  to  be  Supposed  that  because 
the  crown  bud  shows  earlier,  the  flower 
will  open  earlier  also.  It  makes  but  little 
difference,  in  fact,  sometimes  the  termi- 
nal bud  opens  flrst,  as  the  crown  hangs 
for  a  long  time. 

Terminal  Bud.— If  the  crown  bud  is 
not  needed,  rub  it  out  and  select  the  best 
of  the  shoots  which  appear,  which  will,, 
in  a  few  weeks  produce  a  terminal  bud. 
This  is  always  safe  and  must  be  grown 
along  very  cool  to  allow  the  wood  formed 
since  the  last  break  to  ripen.  VI viand- 
Morel,  on  account  of  the  poor  color  of  the 
crown  bud,  Is  always  better  on  the  ter- 
minal ;  and  in  the  Chinese  such  has  been 
my  experience  with  Miss  Gladys  Spaul- 
dlng,  not  for  the  color  but  for  the  perfect 
shape  of  the  bloom,  the  crown  bud 
throwing  a  peculiar  looking  bloom  that 
might  pass  for  an  Anemone-flowered  va- 
riety. C.  TOTTY. 

[This  matter  of  the  selection  of  the  bud 
in  certain  varieties  is  not  much  under- 
stood by  some  of  our  would-be  teachers, 
and  we  are  elad  to  have  it  broueht  be- 
fore our  readers.  It  has  happened  some- 
times that  a  variety  has  been  condemned 
when  the  faet  was  the  rrower  did  not 
select  the  proper  bud.— Ed.] 


Exhibitions* 

Pioton,  Ont.— At  the  Prince  Edward 
Agricultural  Society's  Grand  Diamond 
Jubilee  Exhibition  to  be  held  September 
29  and  30  next,  classes  will  be  set  apart 
for  cut  flowers,  plants,  and  fruits,  and 
suitable  premiums  awarded.  Thomas 
Bog  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Waco,  Texas.— The  second  annual 
chrysanthemum  show  of  the  Waco  Floral 
Society  will  be  held  November  10  to  12 
inclusive.  A  neat  premium  list  has  been 
issued,  which  contains  valuable  pointers 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  Autumn  Queen 
on  the  Gull  Coast.  Mrs.  M.  B.  Davis  is 
secretary. 

Portehester,  N.  Y.— The  Westchester 
County  Gardeners'  Association  will  hold 
a  chrysanthemum  exhibition  in  Fehr's 
Opera  House,  on  November  5  and  6  next. 
A.  Guerson,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  is  secreta-ry. 

Indlani^>oll8.— The  flnal  premium  list 
for  the  eleventh  annual  Chrysanthemum 
Show  and  Floral  Festival,  given  by  the 
State  Florists'  Association  of  Indiana, 
has  been  issued.  The  exhibition  will  be 
held  at  Tomlinson  Hall,  November  2  to  6 
inclusive.  R.  A.  McKeand,  Garfield 
Park,  is  secretary. 

Trenton,  N,  J. — The  tenth  anniversary 
great  Inte-State  Fair  will  be  held  Sept. 
27  to  Oct.  1.  The  premium  list  has  liberal 
provision  for  the  various  nrx>ducts  of  the 
garden:  plants,  va^etables.  fruit,  pre- 
serves, pickles,  etc.  J.  S.  Mount  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  department  fqr  agriculiural 
and  horticultural  products. 
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Raspberry  Notes. 

Batemau*8  Early  (red)  raspberry  is 
desirable  as  an  early  market  variety.  It 
will  carry  well,  not  being  as  soft  as  most 
reds.  Very  prodactive,  canes  of  slender 
growth,  but  quite  hardy;  erect  g^rower 
and  never  allows  the  fruit  to  reach  the 
^ound.  Can  be  set  four  feet  apart  each 
way.  The  largest  crop  of  red  raspberries 
I  ever  saw  on  a  small  patch  was  grown 
from  this  variety.  The  patch  was  heav- 
ily mulched  with  marsh  nay  and  the  soil 
was  a  heavy  loam  with  a  sub-soil  which 
bad  to  be  loosened  with  a  pick.  It  is  not 
more  than  tworthirds  as  large  as  Cuth- 
liert,  but  in  most  other  characteristics  re- 
flembles  that  variety. 

Columbian  is  a  good  grower.  It  will 
evideatly  set  lots  of  plants,  as  every  lat- 
eral seems  to  have  the  push  and  vigor  of 
growth  in  it.  It  will  be  no  trouble  to  get 
from  20  to  25  plants  from  many  of  our 
hills  which  were  set  last  spring.  The 
color  of  the  cane  is  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  looks  healthy.  As  we  set 
our  first  plants  of  them  this  season,  I 
cannot  speak  yet  as  to  the  value  of  the 
fruit. 

Ooarath.— This  variety  is  a  blackcap 
of  aviirorous  growth  and  seems  to  prom- 
ise well  Judging  from  spring-set  plants. 

Doolietle.— Just  as  good  as  ever,  and 
«ieems  ia  have  the  same  visor  of  growth 
that  it  used  to  possess,  and,  by  the  way, 
it  still  fkroduces  some  fairly  nice  berries. 

Oatkbert.~Here  is  the  red  raspberry 
whteh  wtti  not  b€  discarded  for  many 
years  to  come.  Nearly  all  gardeners  are 
acquaiated  with  it  and  if  those  who  have 
grown  dit  with  care  have  not  reaped  a  fair 
profit  from  it  as  compared  with  most 
other  varieties,  their  experience  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule.  Its  color  is 
attractive.  Responds  well  to  plenty  of 
manure  and  good  cultivation.  Brought 
us  2c.  more  per  quart  this  season  than 
any  other  late  red  raspberry.  It  is 
among  red  raspberries  what  the  Worden 
is  among  Qrapes.  With  a  heavy  straw, 
marsh  hay^  or  dust  mulch,  the  berries 
igrow  ito  a  large  site.  The  demand  with 
me  for  plants  and  berries  has  always 
'been  all  that  could  be  desired.  We  make 
it  a  rule  to  scatter  three  to  four  forkfuls 
oS  manure  over  the  ground  around  each 
hill  in  the  fail  or  early  spring  when  fruit- 
ing it  another  year. 

Caroline  Yellow.— My  experience 
with  this  variety  is  that  it  is  very  pro- 
ductive of  berries  of  a  beautiful  Kolden-yel- 
iow  color.  I  do  not  like  the  flavor,  but 
most  persons  seem  to  think  it  is  one  of 
Tthe  finest  flavored  berries  grown.  I  have 
j^rown  plants  both  from  tips  and  from 
suckers.  Would  not  recommend  this  va- 
riety for  market,  but  for  home  use  a 
doxen  plants  of  it  would  be  desirable. 

Bureka  {black  cap)  has  given  most 
excellent  satisfaction  here;  the  berry  is 
all  that  can  be  desired  as  r^ards appear- 
ance; plant  very  producttve.  All  the 
fruit  growers  around  here  who  have 
tried  it  are  increasing  the  stock  of  it  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  It  ripens  soon  (two 
to  three  days)  after  Parmer,  and  is 
4ihead  of  that  variety  in  most  respects. 
We  have  quite  a  quantity  of  it,  but  next 
spring  will  plant  more  than  ever. 

Golden  Queen  I  regard  as  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  yellow  rasp- 
berries for  market,  but,  as  a  rule,  I  never 
found  much  money  In  growing  yellow 
raspberries  for  market.  They  are  all 
right  for  the  home  garden. 

Gregg  is  about  the  best  black  rasp- 
berry for  late  market.  When  it  is  in  it 
takes  the  place  of  all  other  blackcaps, 
chiefly  on  account  of  Its  large  size,  I  have 
it  on  sandy  and  alBo  on  clayey  soils,  and 
the  largest  benies  seem  to  grow  on  the 
latter.  Plentyof  coarse  manure  around  the 
bills  makes  this  variety  grow  very  large 
fruit.  On  about  500  hills  where  we  cut 
the  fruiting  canes  back  extremeh-  close, 
pickers  could  be  heard  to  say,  *  I  never 
«aw  such  wonderful  berries." 

Hansen  (red)  Is  now  regarded  more 
as  a  relic  of  the  past,  although  it  has  a 
few  good  points. 

Hopkln*s  (blackcap)  is  a  berry  of  good 

auality,  and  I  have  found   it  quite  pro- 
uctlve;  a  trifle  larger  than  Ohio,  and  for 
table  use  I  woald  prefer  it  to  that  va- 


riety, but  Kansas  and  Euraka  are  taking 
the  place  of  most  varieties  of  the  Ohio 
type. 

Kansas  (blackcap)  is  very  desirable. 
Fruit  is  attractive,  and  sells  well  In  the 
market.  An  early  variety  of  vigorous 
stalky  growth;  canes  are  healthy,  and 
grow  similarly  to  the  Gregg.  Both  Kan- 
sas and  Eureka  have  many  desirable 
qualities  that  will  put  them  in  first  place 
among  raspberries. 

Johnson^s  Sweet,  (blackcap).— We 
have  been  disappointed  in  this  variety. 

Nemaha  (blackcap)  seems  to  be  gain- 
ing In  productiveness.  There  is  quite  a 
difference  in  this  variety  on  different 
soils. 

Ohio  (blackcap)  did  not  give  as  good 
satisfaction  here  this  season  as  it  gener- 
ally has.  It  is  a  thrifty  grower,  but  to 
do  Its  best  it  should  be  heavily  mulched, 
as  it  is  veiy  liable  to  be  affected  by  dry 
weather.  There  are  other  varieties  which 
are  more  desirable  and  are  fast  taking  its 
place. 

Proicress  (blackcap)  has  some  good 
qualities,  but  it  has  to  give  way  to  the 
more  improved  varieties. 

Palmer  (blackcap)  did  not  do  as  well 
this  secwon  as  last,  on  account  of  dry 
weather  at  time  of  ripening. 

Smithes  Proliflo  has  some  desirable 
qualities,  but  we  wish  to  test  it  another 
year  before  giving  a  final  opinion  of  it. 

SohafVer.— Its  unattractive  purple  color 
is  against  it  for  market,  but  it  has  00  ■ 
many  other  good  qualities  that  it  will  re- 
main a  standard  berry  in  many  localities 


Apple  Jellies.* 


Fio.  x68.— Fruit  Drying  at  Home. 
(See  page  585.) 

for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  I  never 
saw  it  produce  so  many  berries  as  it  has 
this  year,  and  all  of  very  large  else.  We 
shall  plant  more  of  them  than  in  the 
past. 

Tnrner  (red)  bears  well  when  suckers 
are  kept  down ;  of  good  flavor,  but  too 
soft  to  ship.  Will  grow  where  other  va- 
rieties kill  down  from  freezing  in  winter, 
as  it  always  comes  through  without  the 
canes  being  injured.  It  is  now  generally 
discarded. 

Thompson's  Early  (red).— This  was 
sent  out  at  first  at  a  high  price,  but  has 
been  one  of  the  most  dlHappointlng  of  all 
red  raspberries,  considering  the  amount 
of  praise  it  received. 

Selections. 

JudKing  from  this  summer's  experience. 
I  would  make  the  bulk  of  my  planting  of 
raspberries  next  spring  of  the  following 
varieties:  For  early  black,  Eureka  ana 
Kansas, with  only  a  few  Palmer;  for  late 
blackcaps,  Gregg  and  only  a  tew  Nema- 
ha ;  for  early  red,  fiateman's  Karly ;  for 
late  red,  Cuthbert ;  for  medium  to  late, 
the  Schaffer  (purple). 

Charles  C.  Nash,  Michigan. 


Comparatively  few  people  are  aware  of 
the  great  value  of  apples  for  Jelly  mak* 
ing,  and  this  is  more  especially  trae  of 
lan[e  raisers  of  apples. 

The  greatest  factor  that  has  brought 
out  the  jelly  making  gnalitles  of  apples 
has  been  the  Maine  State  PomoliM^cal 
Society,  which  has  so  generallv  offered 
from  year  to  year  liberal  premiums  for 
the  best  collection  of  apple  Jellies  made 
from  distinct  and  named  varieties  of 
apples.  It  has  aroused  an  interest  in  the 
subject  and  excited  inqulrfee  which  have 
reached  great  practical  value.  At  the 
State  Fair  last  September  the  exhibition  erf 
apple  Jellies  was  so  extensive  and  off  soeh 
a  high  standard  that  It  was  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  visitors. 

Few,  if  any,  varieties  of  apples  are 
unsuitable  for  Jelly ,  the  possible  exceptions 
being  sweet  apples,  yet  I  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  a  very  good  feOy 
from  Tolman  Sweets,  and  the  sweet 
Baldwin,  but  cub  a  rule  they  are  not 
adapted  to  Jelly  making.  The  variety  In 
color  that  may  be  produced  ranges  from 
the  almost  white  Jelly  of  the  Yellow 
Transparent  apple,  to  the  deep  crimson 
of  the  Red  Astrachan,  and  the  flavor 
from  the  delicate  flavor  of  tiie  Porter  to 
the  sharp  acid  of  the  Quince  apple. 

To  state  a  definite  rule  by  which  to 
make  apple  jellies  would  be  difficult  and 
perhaps  impossible. 

It  does  not  require  the  first  grade  of 
apples,  the  second  quality  of  fruit  being 
lust  as  good,  but  it  is  very  necessary  that 
the  api>Te  has  attained  its  full  growth.  Is  of 
good  color,  and  as  near  ripe  as  possible. 

A  general  rule  Is  as  follows:  Quarter 
the  apples,  using  peeling  and  all,  as  the 
peel  is  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for 
the  color  of  the  Jelly.  Place  the  apples  in 
a  large  porcelain  kettle,  using  to  every 
four  quarts  of  apples,  two  quarts  of 
water  for  fall  apples,  and  three  quarts  of 
water  to  four  quarts  of  apples  for  winter 
fruit.  Place  the  kettle  upon  the  stove 
and  allow  the  apples  to  cook  until  they 
become  Just  soft,  but  be  careful  that  th^ 
do  not  cook  until  mealy,  pour  into  a 
large  fiannel  bag  and  allow  the  Juice  to 
drip  through  into  a  dish ;  it  may  be  well 
to  squeeze  the  pulp  a  very  little  to  get 
the  full  richness  of  the  apple,  being  care^ 
ful  not  to  get  any  of  the  pulp  into  the 
Juice,  as  it  spoils  the  clearness  of  the  Jelly. 
Now  place  the  juice  In  the  kettle,  having 
it  spread  over  as  large  a  surface  as  pos- 
sible, as  it  boils  down  much  more  quick- 
ly ;  let  it  boil  rapidly  for  ten  minutes,  all 
the  time  skimming  off  whatever  scum 
arises  to  the  top. 

While  the  juic^e  is  boiling  the  first  time, 
have  the  sugar  In  the  oven  heating, 
allowing  one  pound  of  sugar  to  a  quart 
of  juice.  When  the  juice  has  boiled  for  ten 
minutes,  stir  in  the  suxar  rapidly  and  al- 
low it  to  all  dissolve,  then  strain  It  asain 
to  take  out  whatever  impurities'  tner^ 
may  be  in  the  sugar.  Now  allow  the 
Juice  to  boil  the  second  time  until  it  will 
just  drop  In  heavy  drops  from  the  spoon ; 
tnis  will  require,  on  an  average,  about 
ten  minutes.  Now  the  Jelly  is  ready  to 
pour  into  tumblers.  Allow  It  to  cool  un- 
til thoroughly  hard,  and  place  a  piece  of 
wax  paper  over  the  top;  be  sure  the 
covers  to  your  tumblers  fit  tight,  then 
place  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

In  the  making  of  all  these  Jellies  one 
must  necessarily  depend  some  upon  Judg- 
ment, for  some  apples  will  Jelly  quicker 
than  others,  some  will  require  a  little 
more  sugar,  and*  some  a  little  more  wa- 
ter for  boiling.  It  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  time  of  year  when  the  apple  is 
used;  the  nearer  to  the  time  when  the 
apple  is  taken  from  the  tree  the  better. 

After  tiding  over  forty  different  varie- 
ties, the  best  rdtums  came  from  the  Por- 
ter, Astrachan,  Yellow  Transparent, 
King  Tompkins.  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Killhamhill  and  Alexander  for  the  fall 
apples,  and  the  Bellflower,  Ben  Davis, 
Greening,  and  Baldwins  for  winter 
apples. 

The  Porter  and  Bellflower  stand  at 
the  head,  the  Porter  being  replacsd  Inllie 
winter  by  the  Bellfiowei:;Atid  that  mudi 
abused  apple,  the  Ben  DaVls,  is  one  of  the 
very  best  apples  for  Jelly. 
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Mats   for   Protecting   Hotbeds 
and  Cold  Frames. 

Our  attention  has  recently  been  called 
to  a  substitnte  for  straw  mats,  so  gener- 
ally used  In  protecting  hotbeds  and  cold 
frames.  The  mats  in  question  are  used 
by  gardeners  In  certain  parts  of  Switzer- 
land and  are  made  of  ordinary  canvas 
and  excelsior.  In  making^  the  mats  the 
canvas  is  laid  on  a  table  and  a  layer  of 
excelsior  1^  to  2  inches  thick  is  spread 
upon  it.  A  covering  of  canvas  is  then 
placed  on  top  of  the  excelsior,  and  the 
whole  is  quilted  with  strong  thread,  in 
blocks  about  4  inches  square.  The  edges 
are  of  course  firmly  secured,  and  the  mat 
1b  then  ready  for  use.  Ordinarily,  they 
should  be  made  to  cover  two  3x6  scuih,  and 
have  projecting  ends  of  about  8  inches; 
that  is,  the  mats,  when  finished,  should 
be  about  7%  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide. 
The  projecting  ends  are  Important,  as 
they  keep  the  cold  from  the  sides  of  the 
bed  and  offer  a  place  for  laying  a  scant- 
ling or  board  to  hold  the  mats  down. 
Mats  made  as  described  are  said  to  last 
as  long  as  straw  and  to  be  warmer  and 
more  easily  handled.  The  canvas  costs 
about  10  cents  a  yard,  and  the  excelsior 
2  cents  a  pound.  At  these  prices,  the  cost 
of  a  mat  covering  two  sash  would  be 
about  65  or  70  cents.  Doubtless  the  pro- 
tection cloth  used  by  seedsmen  would 
answer  excellently  for  the  mats.  This 
cloth  is  prepared  to  withstand  water, 
and  for  this  reason  it  would  last  longer 
than  ordinary  canvas. 

Another  form  of  mat  extensively  used 
by  Violet  growers  in  Virginia  is  made  of 
burlaps  and  straw.  Recently  while  visit- 
ing the  Violet  growers  nearGordonsville, 
Virginia,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing some  inquiries  in  regard  to  these 
mats.  Mr.  Taylor,  who  has  about  400 
sash  in  Violets,  kindly  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing facts  on  the  subject: 

The  mats  are  made  of  12-ounce  bur- 
laps, 45  inches  wide,  costing  about  6 
cents  a  yard.  The  straw  between  the 
tackings  of  the  mat  is  about  2  inches 
thick,  but  at  the  part  where  the  tackings 
are  made  it  is  only  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  as  the  string  is  pulled  tight  and 
tied  in  a  square  knot  to  prevent  all  dan- 
ger of  its  getting  loose.  A  woman  can 
make  about  15  mats  a  day,  making 
the  total  cost  about  35  cents  each.  The 
burlap  mats  are  not  very  durable  and 
are  a  constant  source  of  expense.  By  the 
end  of  one  season  the  straw  has  worked 
up  to  such  an  extent  that  the  mat  will 
not  be  warm  enough  for  another  winter. 
The  burlap  usually  lasts  but  two  seasons 
with  the  rough  use  it  receives.  With  care 
the  mats  should  last  two  seasons  with- 
out making  over,  and  the  burlap  might 
perhaps  be  made  to  go  through  three  or 
even  four  winters  with  good  attention. 

Altogether  it  is  believed  that  the  ex- 
celsior mats  would  prove  more  durable 
and  satisfactory. 


Im- 


Home-iVlade  Fruit   Drying 
plements. 

For  drying  fruit  for  home  use,  or  in  a 
small  way  for  market,  one  may  use  to 
advantage  the  sheer  and  corer  shown 
In  flg.  168.  A  bit  of  tin  tube,  with  one  end 
made  sharp,  will  take  out  the  core  from 
an  apple  **  with  neatness  and  despatch. *' 
The  whole  apple  can  be  sliced  with  one 
movement  bv  the  use  of  the  frame  shown 
at  A,  in  which  are  set  eight  or  nine 
old  and  very  thin  "case"  knife  blades, 
the  handles  of  which  may  have  disap- 
peared. The  frame  can  be  cut  from  a  piece 
of  Inch  pine  board.  81lts  are  sawed  for 
the  knife  blades,  which  are  wedged  in 
tight.  The  circles  of  apples  can  be  strung 
very  easily,  being  whole,  and  placed  on  a 
light  frame,  as  shown  at  b.  This  can 
be  set  in  the  sun  and  easily  moved  in- 
doors at  night.  If  the  slices  are  made  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  eight  knife 
blades  will  cover  an  ordinary  apple. 


Injury  to  Violet  Leaves. 

Our  Violets  this  year  and  last  were  in- 
jured Inr  a  small  caterpillar-like  insect, 
which  L.  O.  Howard,  Entomologist  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  reports 
to  be  the  larva  of  an  undetermined  saw- 
fly.  In  the  accompanying  flg^ure  Is  shown 
some  leaves  injured  by  the  worms. 

Usually  the  injuries  are  first  noticed 
early  in  June,  and  in  our  experience  the 
trouble  is  confined  to  plants  under  glass, 
especially  those  growing  in  the  shade. 
The  row  of  plants  under  the  gutters  or 
next  to  a  side  wall  almost  invariablv 
shows  the  most  severe  injuries.  When  full 
grown  the  worms  are  greenish-brown 
and  are  seldom  more  than  half  an  inch 
long.  They  are  difficult  to  find,  but  dur- 
ing the  day  can  usually  be  seen,  appar- 
entlv  resting,  low  down  on  the  leaf 
stalks.  Seldom  more  than  two  of  the 
worms  are  found  at  one  time  on  the  same 
plant.  Two,  however,  are  enough,  as 
they  will  riddle  a  half-grown  plant  in  a 
week.  Hand-picking  has  been  tried  and 
found  to  be  effective  but  slow.  Roseleaf 
extract  of  tobacco,  diluted  at  the  rate  of 
1  part  extract  to  80  parts  water,  is  effec- 
tual when  put  on  with  a  good  spray 
pump,  but  we  do  not  like  to  use  this  or 
any  other  sprays  on  our  plants,  as  they 
all  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  tissues 
and  bring  on  spot. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  pest  is  to  fumigate  with 
hydrocyanic    add    gas.      We    fumigate 


Fio.  169. -Violet  Leaves  Injuked  by 
Saw-fly. 

about  once  a  month,  and  find  that 
we  are  not  only  able  to  keep  down  the 
saw-fly  larvae,  but  cutworms  and  the 
black  and  green  aphides  as  well.  Slugs 
and  snails  are  also  killed  bv  the  gas,  and, 
much  to  our  regret,  our  colony  of  toads, 
which  we  prize  nighly  as  greenhouse  ad- 
juncts, were,  through  an  oversight,  also 
annihilated  a  few  nights  ago. 

We  find  the  gas  treatment  for  Violets 
simple,  easy,  and  cheap,  and  although  we 
have  used  it  for  more  than  a  year  on 
plants  of  all  ages,  from  a  sand  cutting  to 
a  full-blooming  crown,  we  have  never 
seen  any  injury  resulting  therefrom. 
Where  Violets  are  still  in  flats,  that  is, 
where  they  have  not  been  transplanted 
to  permanent  beds,  dipping  in  rose-leaf 
extract  might  be  followed  while  the 
transplanting  is  going  on.  Put  a  pint  of 
the  tobacco  extract  m  a  pail  of  water 
and  dip  the  plants  (25  or  80  in  a  bunch) 
in  this  solution.  Dip  the  leaves  only,  and 
when  set  in  th6  beds  syringe  lightly,  In 
order  to  wash  off  the  more  or  less  sticky 
Juice.  B.  T.  Galloway. 


The  two  fruit  exchanges  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  have  combined,  so  that  the  control 
of  the  trade  In  that  city  is  now  under  one 
head. 


The  yield  of  small  fruits  in  the  Hudson 
River  valley  so  far  has  been  up  to  the 
average  of  previous  years,  but  the  prices 
received  have  been  discouraging.  The 
two  main  crops  now  are  peaches 
and  grapes,  and  the  quantity  of  both  it 
is  expected  will  be  enormous.  The  peach 
crop  looks  promising,  and  probably  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  ever  gath- 
ered. 


improving  varieties  of  small  fruits 
elect  out  of  each  variety  those  hav- 


FRUITS  OP  EXPERIENCE. 

JOTTINOS  PROM  OBSERVATION. 

Is  there  danger  of  a  strawberry  or 
other  small  fruit  plant  being  over  stimu- 
lated, or  in  other  words,  can  it  be  fed  so 
heavily  year  after  year  that  it  will  be  In- 
jured, as  is  the  case  with  a  horse  orother 
domestic  animal  being  overfed  ? 

One-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  limbs  in 
the  tops  of  an  old  apple  orchard  are  dead, 
and  the  owner  wonders  what  is  best  to 
do  to  put  it  in  the  best  condition.  My 
advice  is  that  the  trees  which  are  in  the 
best  shape  receive  a  load  of  well- rotted 
manure,  to  be  scattered  evenlj'  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground  as  far  out  as  the 
limbs  extend.  Prune  the  trees  severely, 
and  cultivate  well  during  summer.  Dig 
out  those  trees  which  are  badly  affected. 
A  village  lot  was  planted  to  pota- 
toes last  spring,  having  been  plowed 
last  fall;  about  the  same  Hmount  of 
ground  alongside  was  planted  the  same 
time,  it  had  been  plowed  in  the  spring. 
Both  plots  were  given  the  same  care.  On 
the  fall-plowed  ground  the  potatoes  are 
making  a  much  netter  growth  and  are 
much  superior  to  those  on  the  spring 
plowed.  It  seems  that  the  fall  plowing 
proved  the  best  for  retaining  the  mois- 
ture. 

There  is  a  fine  patch  of  the  Wilson  and 
Warfield  strawberry  grown  in  hills.  The 
plan  is  to  grow  alternately  In  the  row  a 
hill  of  Wilson  and  one  of  Warfield.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Warfield's  No.  2  will  be 
laden  with  well-formed  fruit. 

In  layering  plants  of  Schaeffer  rasp- 
berry, it  is  well  to  have  the  tip  point 
almost  straight  down  and  not  to  layer 
too  early.  If  layered  at  too  much  of  an 
angle,  it  pushes  out  of  the  soil,  often 
making  but  a  few  roots,  and  when  lay- 
ered too  early,  the  lttt4e  germ  at  the 
crown  starts  in  to  gi-ow  In  the  fall,  the  se- 
vere winter  weather  freezing  the  tender 
shoot  back. 

In 
we  select  i 

ing  the  highest  number  of  good  points 
and  propagate  plantafrom  them. 

After  a  good  shower  we  like  to  start  the 
cultivator  to  hold  moisture,  but  we  do 
not  start  until  the  soli  is  in  a  "  mealy" 
condition  or  not  too  wet. 

One  gentleman  near  here  generally  has 
a  good  crop  of  apples  and  raspberries  on 
the  same  ground,  but  he  keeps  the  ground 
covered  the  year  around  with  a  heavy 
mulch  of  straw  and  marsh  hay,  so  the 
soil  cannot  be  seen  at  any  time.  The 
mulch  is  well  loosened  up  In  spring  and 
fall  to  give  air  to  the  soil  before  putting 
on  more. 

Many  growers  In  Michigan  being  dis- 
gusted with  the  price  of  small  fruits  this 
year,  are  plowing  under  a  part  of  their 
plantations.  This  means  a  fair  chance 
for  those  who  keep  at  it. 

With  regard  to  asriaragus,  we  find 
there  is  more  in  the  richness  of  the 
ground  than  in  the  variety. 

We  have  found  by  experiment  that 
black  raspberry  plants  should  not  be  set 
too  shallow,  the  plants  which  were  set 
three  to  four  inches  deep  (four  inches  on 
sandy  soil  Is  none  too  much),  stand  up 
straight,  but  on  those  which  were  set  a 
scant  three  inches  deep,  the  canes  will 
have  to  be  staked  and  tied  up. 

I  have  a  small  plot  of  poor  soli  on 
which  I  am  trying  the  experiment  of  let- 
ting all  the  rag,  pig,  and  fine  weeds  grow 
that  will,  and  Just  before  they  go  to 
seed,  plow  them  under  for  fertiliser;  thus 
I  expect  to  prove  the  virtue  of  weeds  as 
a  green  fertiliser  for  run-down  soil  as  com- 
pared with  cow  peas,  com,  millet,  or  rye. 
It  is  profitable  at  this  season  of  the 

?rear  to  cultivate  the  late  cabbage  early 
n  the  morning  as  possible  while  the  dew 
is  on,  especially  if  the  weather  be  dry. 

Not  a  weed  should  be  allowed  to  go  to 
seed  on  the  lawn. 

We  must  have  a  good  pile  of  sods  piled 
up  with  alternate  layers  of  poultry  ma- 
nure ;  It  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
of  fertilisers  when  allowed  to  rot  and  shov- 
eled over  a  few  times  before  next  summer. 
Chas.  Nash,  Mich. 
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THE  most  important,  hence  the 
most  valuable,  food  for  plants 
Crops,  is  that  produced  by  plants,  the 
mould  from  their  decomposition. 
The  plant  is  constantly  at  work  storing 
up  food  for  some  other  plant  to  feed 
upon,  and  no  matter  what  changes  it 
may  undergo,  whether  or  not  it  serves 
first  food  for  man  or  beast,  In  the  end  it 
becomes  plant  food.  It  Is  this  food  to  a 
large  extent  that  we  apply  to  the  soil  in 
the  shape  of  manure,  and  In  that  case, 
too,  it  must  undergo  decomposition  or  a 
breaking  down  of  its  components  before 
the  plant  can  feed  upon  it  in  its  entirety. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  plants 
we  are  able  to  produce  from  a  given  area 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  quanti- 
ty and  richness  of  the  food  given  them, 
whether  it  be  naturally  present  in  the 
soil  or  applied. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  soil  may  not  pro- 
duce a  ddsired  crop  without  applica- 
tions of  manure,  It  is  equally  true  it  may 
not  yield  another  crop  with  It,  unless  the 


food  given  contains  the  elements  that  are 
specially  desired  by  the  crop.  It  is  in- 
deed possible  by  the  application  of  ma- 
nure to  make  the  soli  poorer,  instead  of 
richer,  at  least,  to  make  it  less  productive 
for  a  specified  crop  from  the  farmer's 
standpoint. 

In  a  general  way,  it  may  be*said  that 
no  two  crops  take  from  the  soil  the  same 
elements  of  food  In  the  same  proportions ; 
neither  do  they  return  to  it  the  same, 
each  has  its  own  work  to  do,  and  each  pre- 
pares or  renders  available,  food  for  some 
other.  Take  the  cabbage  which  is  a  gross 
feefler,  requiring  for  its  perfe<!t  develop- 
ment more  manure  perhaps  than  any 
other  plant  grown  as  a  g^eneral  crop. 
What  we  term  manure  mayor  may  not 
be  plant  food,  it  depends  upon  what  its 
composition  is  and  what  It  is  used  for. 
We  take,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  heavy  sod 
underneath  which  is  a  lively  loam;  after 
plowing  give  the  surface  a  heavy  cover- 
ing of  well-rotted  stable  manure,  and  we 
win  have  the  soil  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition for  a  crop  of  cabbage,  from  which 
if  the  season  is  favorable  a  yield  of  25 
tons  per  acre  can  be  obtained,  at  the 
same  time  the  cabbage  will  return  to  the 
soil,  by  plowing  under  the  stumps  and 
outer  leaves  from  the  heads,  sufficient 
food  for  a  heavy  crop  of  cereals.  But,  if 
we  continue  to  grow  cabbage  for  three  or 
four  years  in  succession,  even  though  we 
put  on  Just  as  heavy  a  covering  of  stable 
manure  as  we  did  in  the  first  case,  we 
could  not  then  get  a  satisfactory  crop  of 
cabbages.  Why?  Simply  because  there  is 
not  In  the  soil  that  which  the  cabbage 
takes  out,  and  it  cannot  be  put  in  except 
by  allowing  the  soil  to  be  occupied  by 
some  other  crop,  so  It  can  recover  tone ; 
for  so  far  as  the  cabbag^e  is  concerned,  the 
soil  is  impoverished,  it  is  still  intensely 
rich  for  some  other  crop. 

The  cabbage  it  generally  considered  an 
exhausting  crop ;  so  it  is ;  but  it  will  give 
back  as  freely  as  it  takes  if  so  handled, 
and  as  a  catch  crop,  where  it  is  grown 
only  as  a  fertilizer,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
that  can  possibly  be  used.  For  instance, 
where  there  has  been  a  crop  of  early  po- 
tatoes, and  the  ground  has  been  cleared 
by  the  middle  of  August,  the  cabbage  can 
be  employed  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage. The  seed  in  such  a  case  should  be 
sown  thinly  in  drills  not  more  than  two 
feet  apart,  and  by  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, when  the  ground  will  be  completely 
covered,  the  crop  should  be  plowed  under, 
and  rye  sown  thickly  which  will  keep 
the  fine  soil  from  drifting  by  the  winter's 
winds. 

One  of  the  best  possible  illustrations  of 
this  principle  of  rotation,  and  one  crop 
improving  the  land  for  another  to  follow, 
may  be  found  where  beets  are  grown  for 
sugar  purposes.  Experiment  has  shown 
conclusively  that  the  beets  cannot  be 
grown  to  perfection  on  the  same  soil 
ofteuer  than  once  In  five  years,  as  the 
reserve  to  form  the  saccharine  matter 
which  the  beet  makes,  is  not  replaced  in 
any  shorter  period.  The  chemist  can  tell 
to  a  point  what  the  active  principle  in 
the  beet-root  is,  but  he  cannot  put  it 
into  the  soil  in  the  necessary  condition, 
or  make  quickly  available  what  Is  there. 
A  previous  crop,  however,  can  do  it,  and, 
after  experiments,  carried  on  for  nearly 
100  years.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
the   best   "catch  crop"  for   the   sugar- 


beet  is  wheatt'andlit^tajces  at  teast  two 
crops  of  that. 

Stable  manure  and  commereiid  fertfils- 
ers  will  excite  plant  growth,  they  will 
give  a  heavy  crop  of  beets,  as  often  as 
every  second  year,  but  the  root  will  not 
contain  the  principle  for  which  it  is 
grown.  Nature  holds  the  key  to  tiiat 
secret  of  availability,  and  we  have  not 
yet  found  it. 

The  foregoing  remarks  iUnstrate  in 
some  degree  the  importance  of  growing 
crops  as  agents  in  the  production  of  other 
crops,  that  it  may  not  be  as  useful  in 
itself  as  it  is  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
for  something  to  follow.  The  soil  should 
be  constantly  at  work ;  the  moment  one 
crop  is  taken  off,  another  should  be  put 
in. 

The  question  then  arises,  what  is  the 
best  *'  catch  crop,"  or  what  crop  can  best 
be  employed  to  furnish  food  for  hodip 
other?  Although  a  simple  and  natural 
question  to  put.  It  Is  a  dIfiScult  one  to 
answer  satisfactorily  in  a  general  way: 
so  much  depends  on  circumstances. 
There  is  one  answer,  however,  that  win 
fit  all  conditions,  and  that  Is,  grow  what 
you  can  grow  to  the  best  advantage. 

Where  clover  can  be  grown  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  that  is  decidedly  the 
best  crop,  because  It  takesfrom  the  earth 
and  air,  and  gives  back  to  the  earth  soch 
a  wealth  of  available  food  that  all  other 
plants  require;  it  enriches  the  nitrogen 
supply. 

Where  clover  will  not  grow,  then  we 
should  come  as  near  to  It  as  we  can  with 
some  other  leguminous  crop.  There  Ii 
not  a  locality  where  if  some  one  will 
grow,  it  should  not  be  used. 

In  the  garden  or  field,  on  heavy  or  on 
light  soils,  spinach  grows  readily,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  best  *^  catch  crops''  that  can 
be  found ;  it  grows  quickly,  covering  the 
earth  in  a  short  space  of  time,  and  Is  riefa 
in  food  for  some  other  plant. 

In  the  market  garden  there  Is  always 
something  that  can  be  grown  at  a  profit, 
here  vegetables  can  be  the  "  catch  crop," 
and  they  will  answer  every  purpose,  only 
when  they  occupy  the  ground  at  aD 
times,  the  barnyard  must  supply  the  bn- 
mus  and  the  nitrogen,  and  commercial 
fertilizers  the  mineral  salts. 


Qarden     , 
Developnent. 


THERE  are  certain  defi- 
nite principles  which 
govern  the  laying  ont, 
^'landseapfng,*'  ofanyarea 
of  land,  be  it  large  or  small.  Though  the 
conditions  may  vary  and  the  details  be 
as  different  as  the  places  seen,  yet  If  the 
fullest  satisfaction  Is  to  be  had  from  a 
garden,  adherence  must  be  given  to  these 
governing  rules. 

Perpetual  succession  of  effect  is  a  prime 
factor.  No  garden  can  be  fully  satisfac- 
tory to  its  owner  if  It  present^a  good  ap- 
pearance at  one  season  only,  except  of 
course,  at  places  where  one  resides  for  a 
short  period. 

Given  an  area  of  land  and  a  hoose, 
there  are  always  certain .  prospects  In 
looking  to  the  house  and  others  in  look- 
ing from  the  house  which  should  he  main- 
tained and  emphasized.  Hotv  to'  cjo  thl» 
depends  largely  upon  the  skill,  the  hooI, 
of  the  artist  and  his  knowledge  of  plants, 
their  forms,  and  color  values.  The  skil- 
ful landscape  gardener" seizes  upon  the 
natural  and  salient  points  of  the  ground, 
also  observing  the  weaknesses  snch  tf 
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tiiose  points  which  g^ive  limits  to  effect. 
He  develops  the  one  and  subdnes  the 
other,  striving  to  give  the  Impression  of 
anlimited  extent  so  far  as  is  possible, 
using  for  this  purpose  and  surrounding  of 
Importance.  It  is  not  evidence  of  skill  to 
hide  a  wooden  fence  by  simply  planting 
another  of  trees  or  shrubs  in  front  of  it. 
Though  general  principles  are  definite, 
their  actual  adaptation  will  not  conform 
to  cast-iron  rules.  We  cannot  lay  down 
on  paper,  in  words,  any  minor  details 
that  will  suit  all  conditions.  The  utmost 
that  can  be  done  Is  to  show  a  few  se- 
lected examples  and  specimens  of  work, 
and  from  them  point  a  moral  as  occa- 
alon  demands.  To  this  end  we  have  ar- 
ranged to  issue  during  the  next  few  weeks 
a  series  of  landscape  plans,  from  which  it 
la  hoped  our  readers  will  be  enabled  to 
derive  many  valuable  bints.  These  plans 
inrlll  be  of  various  natures  and  will  deal 
with  problems  which  have  been  sug- 
gested by  our  correspondents. 


Plants  Received. 

Heliotrope.— From  Mr.  A.  Welslng, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  we  lately  received  a 
plant  of  the  new  Heliotrope  known  as 
IB^lganteum  hybridum.  This  differs  from 
the  ordinary  forms  by  its  assuming  a 
tree  form  and  flowering  in  a  large  head 
on  the  top.  This  character,- the  grower 
informs  us,  is  constant  whether  the  plant 
be  raised  from  seed  or  from"  cuttings.  The 
plant  submitted  was  80  inches  high,  and 
had  most  vigorous  foliage,  yet  we  are  In- 
formed, was  only  of  medium  slae.  The 
seed  was  not  sown  till  the  end  of  April. 
Weigelt  &  Co.,  Erfurt,  Germany,  are  the 
Introducers.  The  novelty  has  much  to 
commend  it,  especially  for  bedding  pur- 
poses ;  its  erect  growth  making  it  desir- 
able for  the  mixed  sub- tropical  garden. 
The  color,  size  of  bloom,  and  fragrance 
are  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Oladfoii  and  others. — From  John 
Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  large  and  varied  assortment  of 
choice  annuals  and  perennials,  chief 
among  these  are  some  supeib  Zinnias, 
-which,  in  range  of  color,  brilliancy,  and 
form  would  be  hard  to  beat. 

Star  Phlox  was  also  noticeably  fine; 
another  pleasing,  and  at  the  same  time 
old,  favorite  was  a  bunch  of  Daphne  cne- 
orum,  a  specialty  with  this  firm. 

Budbeckia  "  Golden  Glow"  is  a  varietv 
of  the  wild  R.laciniata.  Its  fine  double  yel- 
low flowers  proved  to  be  good  shippers 
and  displayed  fine  keeping  qualities;  it 
is  a  superb  border  plant. 

In  a  batch  of  Lillums  were  L.  Wallicl, 
Lt.  Henry  1,  and  varieties  of  speciosum. 

The  collection  also  Included  a  large 
number  of  named  Gladioli,  of  which  the 
following  were  selected:  of  the  gauda- 
vensls  tyjpe,  Corsair,  a  beautiful  dark; 
Mascurviu,  a  very  peculiarly  marked  red 
with  yellow  throat.  Snow  White  is  what 
its  name  indicates.  Glory  of  Brightwood 
was  almost  a  scarlet,  fine  large  flowers 
and  a  yellow  tip.  The  collection  of  Glad- 
ioli at  Floral  Park  is  famous  for  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Childsi  type ;  these 
hybrids  are  distinguished  for  their  great 
size,  erect  habit,  and  wide  range  of 
colors.  Among  these  we  mention  spe- 
cially :  Torchlight,  a  most  brilliant  scar- 
let; Ruby,  well  described  by  its  name; 
Mrs.  La  Mance  is  a  grand  light  pink ; 
Daisy  Inland  1h  a  bold,  large  red;  and 
Falconer's  Favorite  Is  a  dark  red  with 
g^reat  character,  the  color  is  almost  ma- 
roon and  is  enlivened  by  white  median 
Tein  to  each  petal. 


What  It  Costs  to  Win. 

Mr.  W.J.Eldred,  who  was  awarded  the 
majority  of  the  first  prizes  at  the  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  Sweet  Pea  Show,  gives  more 
time  to  hjs  pets  than  many  have  any 
Idea.  He  begins  his  season's  work  in  the 
winter  long  before  the  snow  is  gone,  by 
reading  all  that  can  be  found  on  Sweet 
Peas.  Then  In  March  he  begins  working 
the  soil  and  gets  his  seed  in  as  Nearly  as 
possible.    From  the  time   the  seeds  are 


planted  until  the  vines  take  to  the  brush, 
some  time  is  spent  every  day  searching 
for  cutworms  and  other  insects  that 
might  injure  their  growth.  From  now 
on  he  spends  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the 
garden  oefore  he  goes  to  work  in  the 
morning,  about  half  an  hour  at  noon  and 
from  6  o'clock  until  dark,  every  day 
when  the  weather  will  permit.  The 
money  outlay  this  year  was  about  $50 
for  seed,  manure,  etc.  Mr.  Eldred  has  ex- 
perimented several  years  with  crosses  and 
it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  hear 
from  his  labors.  Mrs.  Eldred  grows  Be- 
gonias and  has  the  largest  collection  in 
her  district. 


The  Canadian  Apple  Crop. 

As  the  reports  given  us  by  differ- 
ent parties  agree  in  the  main,  we  publish 
them  with  g^reater  confidence  as  affording 
a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  yield.  In 
the  majority  of  the  orchards  west  of  To- 
ronto as  far  as  St.  Catherines,  the  pros- 
pects favor  a  good  crop  of  Greenings 
and  Northern  Spies,  the  fruit  having  a 
clean  and  fine  appearance ;  but  red  fruit, 
such  as  Baldwins,  are  a  comparative 
failure.  West  of  St.  Catherine  a  moder- 
ately g^od  crop  of  Greenings  is  promised 
and  a  fair  yield  of  Spies  with  a  good 
sprinklng  of  Russets.  There  is  the  same 
paucity  of  red  apples  in  these  sections  as 
noticed  between  St.  Catherines  and  Ham- 
ilton, and  in  sections  north  and  north- 
west of  Toronto.  East  of  Toronto,  as 
far  as  Brockville,  there  will  be  a  fair  crop 
of  green  fruit,  and  in  some  orchards  a 
good  sprinkling  of  rea  fruit  is  observable. 
--Montreal  Trade  Bnlletin. 


Prosperity  Coming. 

The  crops  this  year  are  not  larger  than 
they  have  been  for  some  years.  The  four 
largest  crops  of  com  ever  raised  in  the 
United  States  yielded  $800,000,000  less 
than  the  four  smallest  crops.  Not  only 
is  this  anomaly  true  of  com,  but  also  of 
potatoes  and  to  some  extent,  of  wheat. 

The  foreign  demand  for  wheat  is  excel- 
lent. European  countries  will  not  give 
the  yield  thiat  was  expected,  and  the  defi- 
ciency will  be  filled  by  American  wheat, 
which  now  is  20  cents  higher  this  year 
than  last. 

The  price  of  potatoes  is  double  what  it 
was  last  year.  Com  has  advanced  three 
cents  over  last  year,  and  cattle  50  cents 
per  100.  AVoolis  a  third  higher  and  sheep 
has  advanced  a  fourth  in  value.  There 
has  been  little  change  in  the  price  of  oats 
or  dairy  products. 

The  increases  in  price  will  result  in  put- 
ting money  into  the  hands  of  farmers. 
This  will  be  used  to  pay  creditors,  who 
will  liquidate  indebtedness.  Thus  pros- 
perity will  illuminate  the  whole  country 
within  a  short  time.— Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  J.  H.  Brigham  In  an  inter- 
view. 


Cham  Gangs  in  the  Paries. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Park  Com- 
missioners of  Brooklyn  have  not  the 
money  necessary  to  complete  the  work 
planned  for  beautifying  the  parks  of  that 
city,  which  are  already  among  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world. 

Likewise  it  is  deplorable  that,  under  a 
mista(<en  conception  of  the  law,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charities  and  Correction  are 
unable  to  find  any  work  to  occupy  the 
minds  and  muscles  of  the  Inmates  of  the 
Kings  County  Jail. 

But  neither  condition  Justifies  the  em- 
ployment of  striped  convicts  under  armed 
guards  on  park  work.  The  reported 
agreement  of  the  Park  CommlBsloners 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  and 
Correction  to  that  end  Is  one  which 
should  be  quickly  nullified.  Chain  gangs 
are  neither  a  pleasant  nor  a  civilizing  ad- 
junct to  a  park.  The  public  employment 
of  convicts,  in  all  the  appanages  of  peni- 
tentiary service,  is  Invariably  depraving. 
It  is  an  indication  of  a  low  state  of  pub- 
lic refinement  and  an  affront  to  the  better 
sentiment  of  the  community. — New  York 
Journal. 

—We  say  by  all  means  employ  the 
convicts;  and  how  better  than  on  public 
works?— Ed. 


Still  More  About  Summer  Plant- 
ing of  Strawberries. 

To  the  Editor  of  American  GardeDlag 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
and  not  a  little  amusement,  the  several 
articles  by  Mr.  Hale  and  Mr.  Dwyer,  on 
the  summer  planting  of  potted  straw- 
berry plants,  and  also  that  by  Mr.  R.  M. 
Kellogg,  all  of  which  have  appeared  in  the 
American  Gardening  of  late.  These  arti- 
cles were  written  by  men  who  stand  high 
as  representatlvesof  the  strawberry  inter- 
est in  the  country ;  yet  there  seems  to  be 
a  strange  disag^reement  between  them 
relative  to  the  value  of  summer  planting, 
which  may  be  hard  for  some  to  under- 
stand, ana  to  decide  which  advice  is  bet- 
ter to  take.  Those  who  have  had  years 
of  experience  in  summer  planting  of 
strawberries  with  all  the  conditions 
which  are  likely  to  exist  with  them,  and 
a  fair  understanding  of  humanity  can 
read  these  articles  without  any  perplex- 
ity^or  diflaculty,  but  the  amateur  and 
credulous  need  something  more  tangible 
upon  which  to  hang  their  reliance  than 
this  maze  of  contradictions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Hale  has 
shown  up  rather  the  darker  side  of  sum- 
mer planting,  while  Mr,  Dwyer  may  have 
given  the  extreme  brighter ;  yet,  by  the 
light  of  my  experience,  I  can  see  that  he 
has  not  shown  the  impossible;  neverthe- 
less, it  may  be  said  that  his  statements 
were  misleading,  inasmuch  as  he  has  not 
made  it  clear  that  not  one  in  10,000  of 
his  customers  could  expect  to  get  those 
great  results— all  conditions  must  be 
combined  favorably,  and  far  the  most  de- 
pendent upon  the  person  or  persons  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  these  plants.  I 
like  Mr.  Kellogg's  talk ;  he  presented  cor- 
rectly the  real  truth  till  he  got  in  his 
**  pedigree"  talk,  then  I  felt  like  saying, 
"Rats."  Well,  we  will  have  to  forgive 
Mr.  Kellogg  for  we  all  know  by  this  time, 
or  at  least,  should  know,  that  he  is  a  lit- 
tle cranky  on  that.  Just  as  you  will  have 
to  forgive  me,  as  I  am  Just  as  cranky 
against  such  absurdities  which  have  no 
foundation  either  in  facts  or-  theory,  and 
which  do  much  harm  by  teaching  error 
and  leading  astray  the  credulous.  The 
fact,  that  Mr.  Hale  is  probably  the  great- 
est seller  of  layer  plants  for  spring  set- 
ting, and  as  far  as  I  know,  does  not  sell 
any  potted  plants  for  summer  planting, 
and  Mr.  Dwyer  a  great  seller  of  potted 
plants,  and  Mr.  Kellogg  of  "  pedigrees", 
of  which  he  has  seemed  to  have  made  a 
corner,  may  be  only  a  coincident  and 
had  nothing  to  do  whatever  in  dictating 
their  writing^s,  but  it  Is  well  for  all  those 
readers  who  are  seeking  after  the  real 
truth  to  give  this  matter  careful  consid- 
eration. 

I  have  grown  many  thousands  of  potted 
plants  for  my  own  setting  aud  for  sale, 
atitd  the  fact  that  each  year  I  have  been 
the  greatest  customer  myself  for  these 
plants  shows  cleairly  that  I  have  the 
opinion  that  they  can  be  made  profitable 
even  in  this  far  North. 

E.  W.  WoosTER,  Me. 

To  the  Editor  of  American  Gardening. 

—Allow  the  writer  to  say  that  his  ex- 
perience with  fall  planting  of  strawber- 
ries the  past  season  will  throw  some 
light  on  the  question  of  spring  or  fall 
planting  now  at  issue  in  your  columns. 
Last  summer  the  white  grub  destroyed  a 
number  of  my  plants  of  my  spring  set- 
ting, which  were  replaced  by  fnll-set 
plants.  My  spring  plants  had  made  the 
usual  number  of  plants  from  runners, 
which  usually  are  much  too  many  for 
best  results;  the  more  fertile  the  soli  the 
more  unprofitable  extra  plants.  The 
novice  likes  to  see  them  ''  spread  them- 
selves," and  coverthe  "face  of  theearth." 
Indeed,  it  is  a  trial  to  the  beginner,  and 
to  the  older  grower  to  decapitate  tlie 
youthful  plants.  Hence,  as  a  rule,  the 
average  strawberry  grower  allows  his 
spring-set  plants  to  make  too  large  an 
increase  for  best  results;  such  was  the 
writer's  case.  But  his  well-selected  fall- 
set  plants  did  not  and  do  not  make  the 
aforesaid  runners  and  plants,  but  devel- 
ops fair-sized,  single  crowns  with  no  extra 
plants  standing  in  the  light.  And  how 
they  did  spread  themselves  this  spring, 
with  large  berries  on  vigorous  stems , 
spread  out  \iketbespokesInawheeI — well 
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loaded  with  fine  fruit.  Fall-set  plants, 
well  ^own,  well  cultivated,  in  good  soil, 
with  favorable  season,  will  make  a  glad- 
some return  to  the  amateur,  but  wIlT  not 
yield  the  ample  returns  required  by  the 
market  gardener.— G.  N.  Carruthers. 

Tn  the  Bf«fi«r  ••/  Amerietw  fianlrniuu. 

—Mr.  Kellogg  says  (page  533)  that  it 
is  a  mistake  for  commercial  growers  to 
set  strawberries  in  the  fall.  It  is,  if  done 
too  Inte.  Summer  setting  Is  far  better 
done  Just  as  early  as  suitable  plants  can 
be  had.  The  soil  he  describes  is  Just  the 
right  place  to  secure  a  profitable  crop, 
even  If  potted  plants  have  to  be  pur- 
chased. Building  up  a  reputation  by  only 
growing  strictly  first-class  fruit,  will  se- 
cure a  permanent  hold  on  the  market, 
and  the  way  to  do  that  is  by  planting 
ttie  vines  as  near  **  nature's  way, ^'as may 
be  possible,  which  is  in  summer.  A  pla^&t 
matured  for  fruiting  cannot  be  in  its  best 
condition  to  make  plant  growth  (even 
if  dormant).  Its  tendency  is  to  make  seed. 
Failing  in  this  (by  the  removal  of  blos- 
som buds),  it  resorts  to  the  process  of 
reproduction,  by  sending  out  runners, 
thereby  exhausting  much  of  its  vitality, 
even  if  runners  are  kept  off.  Such  plants 
will  not,  cannot  produce  the  finest  fruit. 
The  large  overgrown  fibrous-rooted 
plants  used  generally  in  spring  setting, 
are  about  as  poor  to  plant,  as  a  fruiting 
peach  or  apple  tree,  and  "  pedigree"  soon 
runs  out  of  such,  unless  great  care  Is. 
taken  to  select  those  showing  strong  re- 
sistance to  such  treatment.  Isolated 
plants  will  show  a  large  growth  of  foli- 
age, because  of  plenty  of  room  and  a 
large  supply  of  nutriment,  but  such  are 
not  profitable  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view.    When  two  or  more  plants  occu- 

gy  the  same  space,  the  nutriment  must 
e  divided,  to  the  detriment  of  each ; 
therefore,  plants  must  be  crowded  as 
close  as  is  consistent  with  quantity  of 
fruit.  Much  is  dependent  on  the  variety, 
evidently ;  a  large  stocky  plant  requires 
more  space  than  a  slender  wiry  one.  I 
find  that  such  fruit  cui  Mr.  Kellogg  de- 
scribes, '*  immense  l)erries,  rich  in  flavor 
and  sound  to  the  core,*'  is  best  grown  on 
plants  set  in  July  and  August,  and  urged 
to  make  the  utmost  possible  growth,  and 
every  plant,  expected  to  fruit,  set  in  by 
itself,  whether  it  takes  7,500  or  20,000 
to  the  acre.  As  Mr.  Dwyer  says  (page 
589),  the  possibilities  of  the  strawberry 
under  favorable  conditions  are  away  be- 
yond the  expectations  of  the  avehige 
grower.— Henry  Snyder,  Md. 

2b  the  Kditnr  of  American  Chirdening. 

—We  always  like  to  read  a  good  discus- 
sion on  any  topic  of  interest  to  the  horti- 
culturist. Thanks  to  Messrs.  Hale, 
Dwyer,  and  Kellogg  for  the  strawberry 
discussion. 

I  have  tried  both  methods,  but  have  a 

Preference  for  spring  planting  of  straw- 
erry  plants.  There  are  some  things  to 
be  gained  by  the  plant  grower  in  setting 
a  few  each  of  the  new  varieties  In  the  fall 
and  protecting  well  duiing  the  winter, 
but  for  the  fruit  grower,  I  have  never  seen 
it  pay  quite  as  well  as  spring  planting. 
— <^.  C.  Nash,  Mich. 

Lawos  in  Parks. 

To  tbe  Editor  ofAmerlean  OArdening. 

If  a  gardener  can  be  found  who  can 
maintain  a  lawn  in  early  spring,  such  as 
one  would  wish  to  see  in  a  garden  vista, 
where  an  unlimited  number  of  people 
walk  upon  It  at  all  times,  I  should  like 
to  make  his  acquaintance. 

I  have  visited  parks,  and  have  had 
some  experience  in  park  work ;  and  my 
observation  and  experience  is,  that  even 
when  strolling  for  pleasure,  the  shortest, 
open,  feasible  way  will  be  followed  by 
the  pedestrian.  He  does  not  stop  to  moi^ 
ali»e,  **  That  it  would  be  a  sad  commen- 
tary upon  the  intelligence  of  the  Ameri- 
can citizen,''  if  in  walking  over  a  beautiful 
lawn  the  same  way  many  times  he  will 
tramp  out  the  grass  and  make  an  ugly 
footpath,  but  keeps  straight  on  his 
way. 

I  do  not  regard  this  as  any  reflection 
upon  his  intelligence  or  citizenship.  It  is 
dimply  an  instinct,  common  with  all,  and 
the  intelligent  park  maker  will  recognize 
this  as  a  fact,  and  provide  foot-paths  in 


place  of  lawns,  where  any  considerable 
number  of  the  public  desire  to  reach  the 
same  destination,  and  require  the  pedes- 
trian to  keep  upon  the  footpaths. 

If  respectable  lawns  are  maintained  In 
parks.  "  where  an  unlimited  number  of 
people  are  permitted  to  walk  upon  them 
at  all  times  without  injury,"  it  Is  certain- 
ly where  thecondltions  are  such  that  there 
Is  only  a  limited  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  use  them  for  that  purpose ;  for 
no  one  will  claim  that  grass  will  grow  if 
continually  walked  upon.  There  is  never 
a  long-enforced  general  rule  or  law,  with- 
out a  good  reason ;  and  the  general  rule 
as  to  lawns  so  long  in  force  to  *•  Keep 
off  the  grass,"  Is  not  an  exception. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood, 
however,  for  I  agree  that  the  principal 
areas  of  parks  should  be  open  for  the 
public  to  walk  upon,  without  restraint; 
but  there  should  be  an  occasional  vista 
where  garden  art  may  be  produced  for 
their  entertainment,  and  here  a  well-kept 
lawn,  unmarred  by  footpaths,  is  a  neces- 
sity. 

VoLXEY  Rogers,  Youngstown,  O. 

More  About  Early  Maturity. 

To  the  Editor  of  Amertenn  Gardealngr. 

There  are  several  methods  which  may 
be  used  to  secure  the  early  rii)ening  of 
fruit  or  seeds,  but  in  nearly  every  case 
the  size  of  the  plant  or  its  natural  vigor 
is  affected  by  the  treatment. 

When  plants  are  brought  to  our  more 
Northern  climate  from  the  South,  they 
must  become  accustomed  to  it  before 
they  can  be  successfully  cultivated,  but 
during  acclimatization  the  plant  becomes 
changed ;  it  Is  smaller  and  comes  to  ma- 
turity earlier.  Thus  a  change  in  climate 
hastens  maturity  by  reducing  the  natural 
size  of  the  plant.  However,  we  find  that 
the  Increased  earllnesain  the  maturity  of 
dwaif  trets  Is  not  due  simply  to  the  rea- 
son that  they  are  reduced  in  size,  but 
more  likely  to  the  same  reason  that 
causes  the  tree  to  be  a  dwarf;  for  when 
the  free  passage  of  the  sap  from  the  foli- 
age to  tne  roots  is  prevented,  it  is  found 
that  the  result  is  an  Increased  tendency 
for  young  trees  to  produce  and  nourish 
blossom  Duds. 

It  is  well  known  now  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  seed  has  much  induence  on  the 
plant.  If  very  green  seeds  are  planted, 
we  may  expect,  first,  a  smaller  percentage 
to  germinate ;  second,  from  those  that  do 
germinate,  a  weak  and  feeble  plant;  and 
third,  an  increased  earliness  in  maturity 
of  the  plant.  Nothing  shows  this  better 
than  a  study  of  the  tomato;  many  ex- 
periments have  shown  the  same  results. 
And  this  suggests  the  probable  origin  of 
our  early  varieties  of  tomatoes.  Notice,  if 
you  will,  the  i>eculiar  shrivelled  foliage, 
the  dwarf  plant,  and  the  Inclination  to 
blight  and  decay  of  the  fruit  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  in  all  our  early  varieties  of 
tomatoes. 

This  indicates  that  these  varieties  have 
resulted  from  the  use  of  green  seeds.  The 
conclusion  from  this  is  that  although  the 
choice  of  seeds  may  induce  earliness,  yet 
theseed  must  be  In  such  a  condition  as  to 
reduce  the  natural  vigor  of  the  plant. 

A  comparison  between  early  and  late 
varieties  of  potatoes  shows  that  all  early 
varieties  are  of  feeble  growth,  and  again 
we  have  the  suggestion  that  early  ma- 
turing varieties  are  obtained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  natural  vigor  of  the  plant. 

The  nature  of  plant  food,  the  condition 
of  the  soil,  special  treatment  of  the  seeds, 
or  conditions  of  germination,  all  these 
may  hasten  the  maturity  of  the  plant,  but 
the  plant  will  generally  be  changed  in 
either  size,  form,  or  vigor. 

If  early  maturity  Js  desired,  something 
must  be  done  to  draw  the  growth  forces 
in  that  particular  direction,  and  this 
means  less  growth  force  in  some  other 
direction  which  results  in  smaller  or  more 
feeble  plants.  The  point  I  wish  to  bring 
out  is  that  the  early  maturity  of  plants, 
either  as  individuals  or  as  races,  is  gene^ 
rally  brought  about  by  reducing  the  nat- 
ural size  or  vigor  of  the  plant. 

L.  W.  K.NGLisH,  Vermont. 


Every  good  gardener  wants  the  best 
books.  Oar  new  eataloaue  of  selected 
books  is  the  best  guide  oat*  Sent  for  Sfic. 
stamp. 


Mignonette. 

Having  been  asked  many  times  in  a 
season  how  I  g^row  the  fine  Mignonette, 
which  I  send  to  New  York  market,  1  fur- 
nish the  following  information  on  the 
subject : 

I  first  clean  all  the  old  soil  from  the 
benches,  and  remove  whatever  accumu- 
lations of  dirt  there  may  be  under  the 
benches,  which  I  then  wash  down  thor- 
oughly, so  that  all  the  cracks  therein  are 
open  and  clear  to  allow  of  good  drain- 
age. When  the  benches  are  well  dried,  I 
give  them  a  good  coating  of  whitewaah, 
and  sometimes  two,  if  I  find  it  aeoessary 
on  older  benches.  When  well  dried  they 
are  ready  for  soil.  My  cleaning  for 
mignonette  is  generally  done  when  we 
have  time,  or  get  a  good  cool  <Jay  before 
planting  time;  and  I  work  on  theaame 
plan  as  regards  filling  all  my  houses.  At 
the  best,  it  is  no  snap— cleaning  and  fill- 
ing houses. 

In  preparing  soil  for  Mignonette,  I  put 
about  two  inches  of  fresh  cow  nianureon 
the  bottom  of  the  benches;  then  three 
inches  of  good  stiff  soil,  well  mixed  with 
cow  or  stable  manure  or  both,  as  it 
makes  very  little  difference  which  is  used. 
After  firming  the  soil  somewhat,  and 
smoothing  It,  I  mark  It  off  In  apacee  one 
foot  apart  each  way  in  three  rows,  across 
the  side  benches,  and  four  rows  on  the 
center  benches,  as  a  greater  number  uf 
rows  is  too  unhandy  to  work  when  the 
plants  are  large.  I  then  make  small 
noles  on  the  cross  marks,  and  fill  them 
with  some  light  soil  on  which  to  sow  my 
seed,  as  our  soil  forms  a  crust  after  the 
first  watering  and  sometimes  will  not 
permit  the  settlings  to  push  throofth.  I 
sow  seed  with  the  point  of  mv  knife,  by 
pressing  it  in  the  soil  about  han-an-iuch, 
the  seed  bel^g  on  the  blade.  I  find  the 
work  can  begone  thus  quicker  and  more 
evenly,  than  in  any  other  way.  After  tbe 
seed  is  sow*n,  I  keep  the  soil  on  the  wet 
side  until  theplants  are  all  well  up,  which 
should  be  in  five  or  six  days.  The  great- 
est trouble  I  experience  is  in  keeping  the 
small  plants  from  damping  off,  until  they 
get  their  second  pair  of  leaves  well  de- 
veloped. After  that  there  will  be  very 
little  trouble  from  damping.  I  sow  the 
seed  about  the  last  week  in  July. 

The  worst  enemy  of  Mignonette  Is  the 
cabbage  worm,  wnich  is  introduced  by 
the  common  yellow  butterfly,  whlcb 
deposits  its  eggs  on  the  small  plants ;  fn 
a  few  days  the  eggs  hatch,  and  it  is  sni^ 

S rising  now  fast  the  little  pests  grow, 
iut  as  we  have  no  use  for  them,  we  mix 
a  teaspoonful  of  Paris  green  with  two 
gallons  of  water,  and  sprinkle  the  plants 
once  a  week,  thus  keeping  the  worms  in 
check  until  the  fiower  spikes  begin  to 
show.  The  plants  are  then  gone  over 
and  the  worms  picked  every  few  days,  as 
I  consider  It  too  dangerous  to  use  Paris 
green  on  anything  that  is  to  be  sent  to 
market  soon  after  the  insecticide  has 
been  applied. 

As  the  plants  grow,  I  keep  them  tied 
up  to  string  or  wire,  held  in  place  by  any 
of  the  modem  devices,  or  the  methods 
best  adapted  to  the  position  of  the 
plants.  The  tying  must  be  watched 
with  all  eyes,  so  as  to  have  good, 
straight  stems  and  heads. 

Then  the  disbudding  must  be  well 
looked  after;  all  side  shoots  must  be 
taken  to  within  four  inches  of  the  soil,  so 
as  to  throw  all  the  growth  possible  to 
the  leading  fiower  spikes. 

I  commence  to  cut  from  the  1st  to  the 
15th  of  October,  and  obtain  a  continu- 
ous crop  until  the  first  of  June,  by  giving 
plenty  of  feed,  mulching  with  stable  ma- 
nure and  diluted  sheep  and  cow  manure, 
also  guano  water.  I  am  not  mhch  afraid 
to  over-feed  Mignonette ;  the  trou ble  with 
me  is  generally  the  other  way — ^to  find 
time  to  give  it  enough.  It  is  a  very 
hungry  plant. 

In  selecting  my  stock,  I  pick  out  the 
best-looking  plants  in  foliage,  strength 
of  stem,  size  of  individual  flower,  length, 
circumference,  and  compactness  of  spike, 
and  carry  the  first  and  leading  spikes 
through  the  season.  These  sometimes 
attain  three  and  a  half  feet  in  height;  by 
this  means  I  keep  on  getting  a  better 
strain  of  Mignonette  every  year. 


Aug.  21,  1897. 
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The  N.  Y.  Botanical  Gardens. 

In  the  matter  of  the  New  York  Botan- 
cal  Gardens  and  the  etrennous  efforts 
that  haye  been  made  by  interested  Indi- 
viduals to  serve  their  own  ends,  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  Park  Commissioners 
Is  of  public  importance : 

''This  department,  realizlnK  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  experts  to  examine  and  report 
upon  thf"  genera]  scheme  for  laying  out 
-the  gardens,  as  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Managers  and  Scientific  Directors  of  the 
Botanical  Society.  To  the  report  of  this 
committee  of  experts  the  Commissioners 
have  given  close  attention  and  careful 
consideration  before  taking  final  action 
In  the  matter.  The  result  has  been  a  ma- 
terial modification  of  the  original  plan, 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  ex- 
perts, and  the  adoption  by  this  board  of 
most  of  the  recommendations  and  sug- 
9e«tions  contained  in  their  report.  A 
visit  was  made  to  Bronx  Park,  the  sev- 
eral locations  were  examined,  and  the 
Commissioners  listened  to  the  arguments 
of  the  experts  presented  by  Mr.  Olmsted, 
and  of  those  of  the  society,  presented  by 
several  of  its  directors.  We  were  unani- 
mously of  the  opinion  that  the  proposed 
locations  of  the  conservatory  and  power- 
house were  objectionable  on  account  of 
the  beautiful  landscape  features  of  that 
region  of  the  park. 

*'  In  dealing  with  a  problem  of  this  sort 
the  Commissioners  are  charged  with  one 
aerlous  duty,  which  must  at  all  times  be 
paramount  to  every  consideration— to 
preserve  against  every  attempt  at  interfer- 
ence with  the  natural  scenery  of  the  park. 
The  primary  purpose  of  a  rural  park 
within  the  reach  of  a  great  city  Is  to 
maintain  that  rest  and  refreshment  of 
mind  and  body  which  come  from  the 
tranquilising  influence  of  natural  scenery. 
All  other  additions  to  the  attractions  of 
the  people's  place  should  be  subordinate 
to  the  controlling  purpose  in  design  and 
maintenance  of  such  pleasure  grounds. 
Anything  which  interferes  with  the  rest- 
fal  quality  of  the  scenery,  in  so  far  de- 
stroys the  highest  value  of  the  park.  The 
most  careful  scrutiny  is  demanded  of  any 
proposition  which  calls  for  the  erection 
of  buildings  on  park  spaces  the  purpose 
of  which  Is  not  absolutely  material  to 
the  K^neral  scheme  of  park  maintenance 
or  Is  a   necessary  part  of  a  special  Im- 

frovement,  like  the  Botanical  Garden. 
'or  this  reason  the  Commimhyners  de- 
cided to  modify  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
Botanical  Society,  in  so  far  as  it  provided 
for  the  erection  of  a  directors'  house,  first 
gardener's  house,  and  second  gardener's 
houae,  and  changed  the  proposed  loca- 
tion of  the  conservatory  and  power- 
house. 

'*  The  Commissioners,  in  changing  the 
location  of  the  conservatory  to  the  south 
side  of  the  Southern  Boulevard,  have  fol- 
lowed the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee of  experts.  No  change  in  the  loca- 
tion of  the  museum  has  been  made  from 
the  original  plan  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Botanical  Society.  The 
site  selected  Is  believed  to  be  the  best  that 
could  have  been  chosen.  No  valuable 
trees  are  sacrificed,  and  it  gives  to  the 
museum  much  more  attractive  surround- 
ings without  marring  in  the  least  the 
landscape  features  of  the  park. 

**  When  the  board  decided  to  avail  Itself 
of  the  advice  of  experts  It  did  not  surren- 
der the  right  of  final  Judgment.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  experts  were  wrong  in  their 
desire  to  place  the  buildings  close  to- 
gether. If  the  garden,  when  completed, 
should  become  as  popular  as  it  is  expect- 
ed to  be, the  grounds  immediately  around 
Bedford  Park  station  would  be  so  con- 
gested as  to  make  travel  difficult. 

**  The  commissioners  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate the  work  and  purpose  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Federation  of  New  York,  and  for 
that  reason  all  the  more  r^ret  that  its 
council  should  have  passed  resolutions 
condemning  the  action  of  this  board, 
which  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
facts  in  the  case." 


Fruit  trees  are  slow-growing  plants, 
and  therefore  do  not  need  quick  acting 
fertilisers  as  a  general  rule. 


Questions  Answered. 

Our  Inquiry  I>epartment  is  a  Bareau  of 
Information,  to  which  subscribers  can  apply 
freely  for  advice  on  all  subjects  in  the  flela 
of  horticulture. 

«*»  We  cannot  undertake  to  reply  by  mall. 

Scale  on  Nectarines. 

(To  F.  C.  D.)— The  insects  on  the  twigs 
of  nectarine  are  those  of  the  San  Jos^ 
scale,  as  presumed  by  our  correspondent. 
The  fruit  Is  also  speckled  with  the  same 
insect,  and  the  cracking  and  roughness  is 
due  to  the  enfeebled  condition  of  the  tree. 
The  history  of  this  destructive  pest  and 
remedies  for  its  suppression  and  control 
were  given  In  American  Gardening  for 
May  1  last. 

Fertilizer  Crop.. 

(To.  W.).— Crimson  clover  may  be  sown 
now  and  would  probably  be  best  for  the 
purpose. 

A  Useless  Plum. 

I  have  several  plum  trees  loaded  down 
with  good-sized  beautiful  fruit  this  year 
for  the  first,  which  I  purchased  of  a  nur- 
seryman a  few  years  ago,  as  being  verv 
choice,  the  fruit  being  light  cherry-red, 
exceedingly  Juicy  ana  tender,  delicious, 
sweetness,  etc.,  and  especially  fine  for 
canning.  I  find  them  to  be  prolific  in 
bearing  beautiful  fruit,  without  a  particle 
of  taste,  and  I  want  to  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  Having  no  fiavor,  they  can- 
not be  suitable  for  canning,  and  they  are 
not  fit  to  eat  or  to  preserve,  as  I  have 
tried  the  latter,  and  they  are  as  tasteless 
as  when  uncooked. 

Shall  I  cut  them  down,  and  throw 
away,  or  cut  down  and  graft  choicer  va- 
rieties, or  try  to  make  vinegar  out  of 
them,  or  what?-^.  H.  C. 

—Why  don't  you  send  specimens  of  the 
fruits?  Then  we  may  be  able  to  answer 
one  part  of  your  query.  Of  course,  graft 
if  you  want  to,  but  don't  say  we  told  you 
to  do  so  until  we  know  what  variety  you 
have. 

Troatmont  off  Bougainvillea. 

Will  you  kndly  give  me  some  informa- 
tion as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  a  Bou- 
gainviUea  in  order  to  have  It  blossom— 
oth  summer  and  winter  treatment. 
Last  year  it  was  taken  out  of  the  pot 
and  planted  outside,  and  repotted  in  Sep- 
tember. It  began  to  show  a  few  fiowers 
in  November,  when  the  gas  escaping  from 
a  broken  main  in  the  street  an<f  coming 
in  the  cellar,  penetrated  the  conserva- 
tory, injured  it,  all  the  flower  buds  falling 
off  and  many  of  the  leaves.  This  year  it 
has  been  left  in  the  pot  in  the  conserva- 
tory, and  has  not  had  a  single  flower.  It 
appears  to  be  resting.  Winter  tempera- 
ture of  conservatory,  60  degrees  at 
night, 70  degrees  and  upwards  during  the 
day.  It  is  now  trained  against  a  brick 
wall,  and  must  be  ten  feet  high  and 
branching.  Would  it  have  been  best  to 
have  pruned  it  in  the  spring  and  set  in 
ground  outside?— Old  SrBscniBER,  New- 
ton, N.  J. 

—Probably  your  plant  is  B.  splendens 
and  is  thus  naturally  a  Ittle  more  shy  In 
blooming  in  early  stages  than  is  B.  gla- 
bra. Undoubteoly,  the  gas  killed  the 
blooms  last  season,  but  it  is  more  than 
likely  the  starving  and  ripening  process 
may  cause  it  to  flower  next  spring.  When 
the  growth  begins  again,  feed  a  little 
with  liquid  manure  water,  now  the  roots 
are  contracted.  The  temperature  is 
right;  such  pruning  that  is  required  to 
keep  the  plant  in  bounds  is  all  that  is 
needed. 

Bpidendrums. 

I  have  an  Epidendrum  verrucosum  on 
a  little  pine  block;  the  bulbs  cover  the 
block  entirely;  in  fact,  they  have  no 
leaves.  Would  it  be  best  to  separate  the 
mass  and  would  it  do  to  put  a  part  on  a 
larger  block,  and  ought  the  block  to  be 
pine,  cork,  or  rough  bark?  Would  It 
grow  in  crib  or  basket  in  moss,  such  as 
plants  come  packed  In  ?  When  shall  I  rest 
it  and  what  temperature  does  it  require 
in  winter,  and  wnat  are  its  requirements 
as  to  sun  or  shade?- H.  M.  F.,  XU. 

— Teakwood,  red  cedar,  pine,  and  cork 
blocks  or  tree  fern  stems  are  all  good, 
and    but  little  can  be  said   in  favor  of 


either.  The  old  bulbs  give  strength  and 
help  to  secure  the  base  of  the  plant,  also 
at  the  same  time  to  store  up  moisture. 
Do  not  remove  them ;  new  blocks  would 
hardly  be  necessary.  When  the  clump  of 
bulbs  more  than  cover  the  space  they  are 
on  do  not  divide  them,  but  remove  to  a 
larger  block.  Keep  it  at  a  temperature 
of  68  to  65  degrees  In  winter  and  moder- 
ately moist.  Give  nearly  full  exposure 
to  sun,  and  rest  In  the  summer. 

Liella  Anceps. 

In  the  fall  of  1895  you  sent  me  for  pre- 
mium with  American  Gardening,  one 
flantof  Lfplla  anceps  on  a  cork  block, 
t  grew  that  winter  one  flower  stalk, 
with  two  flowers,  then  it  threw  out  new 
roots  quite  rapidly  and  quite  healthy 
looking.  I  dipped  it  in  water  every  night 
aecording  to  instruction;  then  in  the 
spring  Inung  it  on  the  limb  of  an  apple 
tree,  and  It  made  one  or  two  new  bulbs, 
but  last  fall  I  left  it  with  a  neighbor,  and 
how  she  treated  it  last  winter  I  do  not 
know,  but  she  said  it  got  scale  or  some 
kind  of  Insect  on  it,  and  she  used  to  wet 
cotton  and  put  around  it.  This  spring 
when  I  came  home  its  roots  were  aJl 
dried  up.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  for 
it,  but  I  hung  it  out  under  a  i)ea«ch  tree 
as  soon  as  the  weather  was  warm.  It 
shows  some  slight  sign  of  growth. 
Would  it  behest  to  put  it  on  anew  block? 
What  use  are  the  old  bulbs  after  flowering 
when  they  grow  old  and  brownish  look- 
ing, must  they  always  be  left  on?— 
HrM.  F. 

—Make  the  plant  secure  on  the  block  It 
now  has  and  continue  your  original 
course  of  treatment.  There  Is  no  need  to 
remove  the  old  bulbs. 

Hardy  Plants  ffor  Winter. 

Will  you  give  me  the  names  of  a  few 
good  annuals  that  will  flower  and  make 
a  good  show  under  glass  the  coming 
winter  from  seed  sown  now  or  later?— 
J.J. 

— You  cannot  rely  on  strictly  annual 
plants.  A  list  of  select  hardy  plants  for 
winter  forcing  would  Include  the  follow- 
ing: Mignonette,  Alyssum,  Pansles,  An- 
tirrhinums in  variety,  including  magus 
alba.  Campanula  media.  From  stock 
plants  lifted  from  the  border  and  potted 
now  or  soon,  and  taken  into  the  houseat 
the  flrst  approach  of  winter  and  then  not 
kept  very  hot;  Heuchera  sangulnea,  one 
of  the  grandest  of  plants  for  cutting  from 
Its  brilliant  scarlet  spokes  being  very  ac- 
ceptable. All  the  above  are  better  from 
old  stock  or  rooted  cutting  plants. 

Palms  Injured. 

The  correspondent  who  sent  specimens 
of  Palm  leaves  with  a  request  for  exami- 
nation, is  informed  that  there  is  no  para- 
site present,  and  that  the  injury  is  in  all 
probability  due  to  burning,  as  suggested. 

Plants  Named. 

(To  A.  H.)— Apios  Apios. 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

(To  Subscriber,  N.  Y.).— As  to  whether 
the  vines  should  be  prevented  from  root- 
ing at  the  Joints  or  not  is  a  debated  ques- 
tion. In  your  locality  we  would  prefer 
not  to  allow  them  to  do  so. 

Violets  ffor  Immediate  Setting. 

(To.  G.  C.).— We  do  not  know  where 
you  can  g^t  plants  (of  the  varieties 
named) suitableforearly  flowering.  There 
is  a  scarcity  of  good  stock  at  present. 


Be  of  Good  Coaraflre.— Sit  down  and 
look  the  facts  In  the  face,  and  do  not  let 
them  scare  you.  Something  is  wrong 
with  you.  More  than  likely,  and  you 
would  have  good  reason  for  fear  did  you 
not  know  that  Warner's  Safe  Cure  is 
obtainable  at  the  drug  store  on  the 
omer.  You  also  cknow  that  this  remedy 
is  so  powerful  as  to  have  robbed  even 
the  once  dreaded  Bright's  disease  of  its 
terrors.  Warner's  Safe  Cure  allays  in- 
flammation of  the  kidneys  so  that  the 
blood  passes  freely  through.  Effete  mat- 
ter is  no  longer  dammed  up  In  the  body. 
The  pallor  gives  place  to  healthy  color 
and  the  heart  beat  is  once  more  regular. 
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W.  &  D^s. 
£2!^^  Sure  Crop. 

MUSHROOM  SPAWN.    8  lbs. 

FOR  $1.00. 

^    Llllum  Ntrrltii,  Roman  Hyacinths.  FrMtlat, 
Papar  WhHa  Narclaaua,  Callaa, 
^         Ete.,  Etc. 

BpceUI  PBICaS  on  applloation. 

WEBBER    &   DON, 

SMd  Merchants  and  Grower^ 
♦    114  Chamber*  8t.,  N.  Y.  CITT.    ♦ 

AAA.  A.^.^.^A.AAAAA.A.AA.^A..^A..^A^AA.X 

Mention  Amertoan  Gardening  when  yoo  write. 

HacDONALD  <  llcllANUS.7i;S.^.L\^^t1^w\';^ 

50  Watt  30th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Solicit  Shiproenta  of  Cat  Flowers  on  Com- 
mission.   Best  market  prices  guaranteed. 
Mention  American  Q«rtenlng  when  you  writ* 

TENANT    WANTED. 

One  mile  out  of  town,  la  acres,  build- 
ings first- class.  Place  for  t^ardening 
and  plant  propagation  Trade  started. 
Propagator  will  make  money.  Fruit 
will  pay  rent.  Possession  immediate. 
No  children  wanted.  Write  quick. 
Come  and  see. 

Howard  Millar,  Lewlaborgh,  Union  Co.  Pa. 

Mention  American  Oardenlng  when  you  wrtt* 

Situations  Wanted. 

Advertisements  will  he  Inserted  under  this  head- 
ing at  oNB  CBNT  PER  wouD  each  insertion,  iMiyable 
in  adTance.  The  address  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  adTertisement.  No  advertisement  Inserted  for 
less  than  flfteeo  cents  per  Insertion: 

TIT  ANTED  position  as  gardener,  English,  married, 
*^  age  41,  life  experience  in  the  culture  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  piauts,  forclnfr  graperies,  mush* 
rooms,  etc.,  and  the  routine  of  flower  and  kitchen 
garden;  excellent  references.  Apply  Florist  and 
Gardener,  PostOiBee,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

"IITANTED— A  position  as  head  gardener  or  gen* 
* '  eral  superintendent  on  a  large  country  estate, 
by  a  Scotchman,  who  has  haa  17  years'  ezpert- 
enoe  in  this  country;  16  years  In  last  sltuatlDu;  abil- 
ity and  references  cannot  be  questioned.  Only 
those  requiring  the  services  of  aflrst-classman  need 
apply.  Address  Practical,  care  of  American  Oar- 
denlng, 


FOR  SALE. 

Advertisements  not  to  exceed  eighty  words  will 
be  inserted  under  this  heading  at  two*  oentb.  pbb 
WORD  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

The  address  will  be  charged  as  part  of  the  ad  vt., 
and  each  Initial,  or  a  number,  counts  as  one  word. 
No  cuts  or  display  type  allowed. 

pULSEBOSCH  BROS.,  bulha  and  plants,  Bngle- 
^"^    wood*  N.  J. 


(XLAB8  at  wholesale,  rock  bottom  prices.  Also 
^^  paint  for  greenhouses.  The  Reed  Glass  A  Paint 
Co.,  tew.  Broadway,  New  York 

STRAWBERRIES.— Layer  plants  for  late  fall  set- 
*^  ting.  Eureka  Raspt»erry  plants  for  spring  set- 
ting.   Charles  Nash,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


T  C.  BOBBINK,  Rutherford.  N.  J.-Dutch  Bulbs, 
'^'  Clematis,  MagnOHat.  Rhododendrons.  Azaleas, 
etc  Branch  of  the  Horticultural  Company,  Boe- 
koop,  Holland. 


Buaincu  Cards. 


C.  D.  Zimmerman,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Horticulturist 
Landscape  Gardener.  Plans  and  estimates  furnished 


TAND  DEVELOPMENT,  censnltatlons,  plans, 
■^  superintendence,  plants,  labor,  etc.,  supplied  for 
work  as  wanted.  500  original  designs  for  residences, 
gardens,  parks,  etc.,  ready  for  inspection.  Com- 
munications solicited  from  those  who  require  the 
value  of  land  or  residence  developed  with  practical 
eoonomy.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P  O.  Box  160r, 
New  York  City 

Wlien  ordering  goods  aabsorlbers  will 
confer  a  favor  on  the  pabllshers  by  statins 
they  saw  the  advertisement  in  AMEBt- 
CAN  GARDENING.  We  admit  only  re- 
sponsible business  honsea  in  oor  advertis- 
ing colamns.  Avoid  delaT  and  disappoint- 
ment by  .giving  name  and  atldress  legibly. 


PRIVATE    GARDENERS. 


Appointments  and  Doings. 

OArdBoen  And  othen  knowing'  of  neent 
appotntmenta  And  movinga  are  requeated  to 
forward  particulara  of  the  same  torpubUea- 
tion  in  this  column.    No  ebarge  ta  made. 

W.  Dow  get  la  now  in  charge  of  Mr.  F. 
C.  Havemeyer'8  establighmeDt  at  Roslyn, 

'■!    iuTT ■•  ~:--7= 

»  reterMacDonald,  who  foraeveral  years 
had  charge  of  the  famous  collection  of 
Phaltenopsls  belonging  to  Mr.G.  Amsiuck 
at  Summit,  N.  J.,  and  more  recently  was 
in  charge  of  the  floral  department  at  Sie- 

f el-Cooper  Co.'s  great  store,  starts  In 
usiness  this  week  as  a  wholesale  com- 
mission florist  at  50  West  Tnlrtieth 
street,  New  York  City.  Mr.  MacDonald's 
long  connection  In  the  gardening  com- 
munity has  made  him  many  friends,  and 
doubtless  they  will  now  rally  around  him 
In  a  business  way.  He  has  taken  Into 
partnership  a  very  active  man  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  cut 
flower  trade.  The  firm  name  will  be 
MacDonald  &  McManus.  ^^____^^^^ 
rVjrBums,  Inlidcirtion  to'  having  charge 
of  Dr.  Marcy's  estate  on  the  Orange 
Mountains,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
supervision  of  the  neighboring  estate 
belonging  to  Mr.  Douglass  Robinson. 


Society  of  American  Florists. 

Ab  we  go  to  pre«8,  the  Convention  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  opens  under  very 
favorable  auspices.  The  weather  is  all 
that  can  be  desired,  and  the  large  atten- 
dance, while  essentially  a  trade  gather- 
ing, haa  a  good  sprinkling  of  n^ardeners, 
and  representative  men  from  various 
States  are  to  be  seen  in  the  throng. 

Trade  exhibits  are  numerous  and  of 
good  quality.  Plants  of  various  kinds 
are  staged  by  Siebrecht  &  Son,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.;  F.  R.  Pierson,  Tarry- 
town,  N.Y.;  Pitcher&Manda, Short  Hills, 
N.  J.,  and  Charles  D.  Ball,  Holmesburg, 
Pa.  H.  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
makes  a  great  exhibition  of  Water  Lilies 
in  a  tank.  The  Swan  Point  Cemetery 
(Mr.  McCarthy,  superintendent),  makes 
a  superb  exhibit  of  coniferous  plants. 
In  the  exhibition  hall,  R.  Craig,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  makes  a  marvelous  exhibit 
of  highly-colored  Crotons,  and  the  high- 
est possible  encomiums  may  be  passed 
upon  the  display  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
from  the  Cottage  Gardens,  Queens,  L.  I., 
there  are  between  thirty  and  forty  vari- 
eties in  this  group.  W.  A.  Manda  makes 
an  exhibit  of  fancy-leaved  Caladiums.  ' 
The  F.  R.  Pierson  Co.  has  the  only  ex- 
hibit of  Dutch  bulbs. 

Novelties  in  plants  are  but  few,  and 
those  of  but  mediocre  quality.  Nothing 
sensational. 

Greenhouse  heating  and  building:  Is 
represented  by  Hitchings  &  Co.,  New 
York;  A.  T.  Stems,  Boston;  Plenty  & 
Co.,  Jersey  City ;  E.  A.  Ormsby,  Melrose, 
Mass.;  The  Herendeen  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.; 
The  Lockland  Lumber  Co.,  Lockland, 
Ohio;  E.  Hippard,  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
Smith  &  Thayer  Co.,  Boston;  John  A. 
Scollay,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Among  the  prominent  gardeners  no- 
ticed are:  S.  Henshaw,  New  York;  W.R. 
Smith,  Washington,  D.  C;  A.  MacLellan, 
Newport;  A.  Herrlngton,  Madison,  N.  J.; 
J.  Logan.  Purchase,  N.  Y.:  J.  F.  Sibson, 
Germantown,  Pa.;  Carl  Blom berg,  North 
Easton,  Mass.;  E.  A.  Roy  Converse, 
Maiden,  Mass,;  P.  J.  Donognue,  Lenox, 
Mass.;  J.  Lovelace,  Lenox,  Mass.,  Max 
Krauss,  Glen  Island,  N.Y.,  and  G.  Thom- 
son, Lenox,  Mass. 

Carl  Blomberg  makes  a  icrand  exhibit 
of  Water  Lilies,  his  best  bein^  zanalbar- 
ensis.  eastonlensls,  Robinsonlana,  Lay- 
deker's  varieties,  and  odorata  carollnl- 
ana. 

A.  MacLellnn  exhibits  a  beautiful  plant 
of  Lomaria  blechnoides. 


Cliicago,  III. 

The  commissioners  of  Lincoln  Park 
have  advertised  and  offer  $150  for  plans 
for  the  laying  out  of  a  20-acre  park  at 
Chicago  avenue,  from  lands  made  from 
accretions  from  the  lake. 


The  new  palm  houses  at  Washington 
Park  are  now  glazed,  the  glass  being 
ribbed  inside,  and  the  outer  surface 
ground.  Mr.  Kants  believes  there  is 
now  no  fear  of  burning,  nor  need  of 
whitewashing,  and  yet  abundance  of 
light  will  be  afforded.  The  plant  boose, 
covering  a  space  of  125x140  feet,  is  also 
fast  nearing  completion.  All  will  be 
heated  with  steam,  and  ventilated  with 
the  Evans  ventilator. 


iladlson,  N.  J. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Morris  County  Gardeners'  and  Florists' 
Society  was  held  In  Masonic  Hall  Wed- 
nesday, August  11,  when  three  new  mem- 
bers were  elected  and  two  more  pro- 
posed, two  recent  popular  acqulsitionB  to 
this  society  being  H.  A .  Bunyard  and  J .  E. 
Lager.  A  draft  copy  of  the  schedule  for 
the  fall  show  was  read,  and  the ppefddent 
announced  that  it  would  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution in  a  few  days.  The  essayist  of 
the  evening  was  Mr.  Charles  H.  Totty. 
who  read  a  short  practical  paper  on  the 
Chrysanthemum. 


Springfield,  Mass.  Sweet  Pea  Show. 

The  annual  Sweet  Pea  Exhibition  of 
the  Hampden  County  Horticultural  So- 
ciety which  had  been  postponed  from  the 
date  originally  fixed  on  account  of  the 
unusual  rainfall,  was  held  August  11  and 
12.  The  fine  weather  for  a  few  days  just 
previous  brought  out  the  flowers.  In 
many  Instances  in  abundance  and  of  fine 
quality.  The  majority  of  exhibitors  are 
amateurs,  and  several  entered  for  the 
Eckford  Challenge  Cup,  which  waa 
awartled  C.  M.  Hartzell  of  Holyoke.  Mr. 
Hartzell  also  got  the  set  of  21  booka 
offered  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.  Rev. 
Mr.  Hutchlns  was  unable  to  enter  a 
single  variety,  his  en  tire  crop  having  been 
destroyed  bv  the"  blight." 

The  best  local  grower  of  Sweet  Peas 
to-day  is  W.  J.  Eldred  of  West  Spring- 
field. His  flowers  are  superb;  his  .'SO  of 
Aurora  were  the  wonder  of  all  beholdera. 
The  flowers  were  of  wonderful  slse,  great 
substance,  long  and  stiff  stems.  Mr.  El- 
dred took  twelve  flrst  prizes,  three 
seconds,  two  thirds  and  a  diploma.  He 
also  has  several  seedlings  that  promise 
well,  beside  the  one  to  which  the  Bociety 
granted  a  diploma. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Jones  of  Worcester  made  a 
fine  exhibit  In  several  classes,  her  entry  in 
class  1  would  have  taken  flrst  had  the 
varieties  been  named,  as  demandcn]  by 
the  rules  of  the  society;  the  failing  of 
some  exhibitors  to  comply  with  this  ac- 
counts for  the  Judges'  rulings  in  several 
cases.  Mrs.  Jones^  Royal  Rose  In  class 
10  was  a  flue  lot,  also  the  vase  of  double 
flowering  blossoms;  her  entry  for  largest 
blossoms  was  also  Royal  Rose. 

E.  A.  Weeks  of  Worcester  was  a  large 
exhibitor,  enteriufc  in  manv  classes,  and 
taking  his  share  of  the  prizes.  Addison 
H.  Smith  of  West  Springfield  made  seve- 
ral fine  exhibits,  his  Cupids  being 
awarded  the  Burpee  price.  F.  A.  Blake, 
of  Rochdale  sent  his  gardener  w  ith  several 
entries  of  finely-grown -flowers;  his  Red 
Riding  Hood  was  well  grown,  and  so 
were  his  50  sprays  each  of  twelve  varie- 
ties. Mr.  Blake  also  exhibited  80  vases 
with  foliage  which  were  very  effective.  E.C. 
Fenn  of  Ware  was  obliged  to  withdraws 
number  of  his  entries  on  account  of  a 
heavy  rain  that  passed  over  his  grounds 
the  day  before.  Yet  he  took  several  first 
prizes,  Katherine  Tracy  being  one  of  hla 
best  efforts. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Robinson  has  been  drowned 
out  several  times,  therefore  he  could  not 
make  his  customary  display.  He  took 
first  for  12  varieties,  50  sprays  each;— 
they  Included  Firefly,  Venus,  Mrs.  Eckford. 
Blanche  Burpee,  Blushing  Bride,  Extra 
Early  Blanche  Ferry,  Lottie  Eckford,  Mrs. 
Snnkey,  Apple  Blossom,  Emily  Eckford. 

Mr.  George  Smith,  Manchester,  Vt. 
had  several  vases  of  Sweet  Peas  and 
other  flowers.  R.  H.  Houston  and  Mrs. 
Day  Chadwick  of  Holyoke,  Mrs.  Dexter 
Snow  of  Chlcapee,  Mrs.  H.  S,  Hvde  of 
West  Springfield.  Mr.  Shephard  and  H. 
Wilson  Smith  of  Mlttlneague  were  also 
exhibitors  of  Sweet  Peas. 


A.ug.  31,  1897. 
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The  Botanic  Gardens  of  Smith  College, 
Northampton  (L.  J.  Canning,  gardener), 
made  a  most  excellent  showing  of  hardy 
flowers  and  exotics  filling  over  250  vases. 

Mr.  Alex.  Parks  of  Northampton  made 
a  g:ood  showing  of  tuberous-rooted  Be- 
gonias and  Sweet  Peas ;  Mr.  Schlatter  & 
Son  a  table  of  well-grown  tuberous  Be- 
gonias in  pots,  also  Palms  and  Ferns, 
clean  and  healthy. 

Z  The  following  was  the  result  of  the 
competition  for  named  varieties ;  we  give 
only  the  names  of  the  winning  sorts : 

Best  white,  Blanche  Burpee  first  and 
second ;  Emily  Henderson,  third. 

Best  light  pink,  Katharine  Tracy,  first 
and  third;  Lovely,  second.  Lovely 
shown  in  a  bunch  is  surely  the  handsom- 
est sweet  pea  in  the  way  of  pinks; 
Katharine  Tra<jyi8  fine,  but  its  drawback 
lies  In  having  only  two  flowers  to  astern. 

Best  mauve,  Celestial,  first;  Golden 
Gate,  second;  Dorothy  Tennant,  third. 

Best  red,  Firefiy,  first;  Cardinal, 
second  and  third. 

Best  variegated,  Aurora,  firf»i  Sena- 
tor, second ;  Purple  Bronze  Stripe,  third. 
Coronet  did  not  show  up  so  well  as  Au- 
rora; its  stem  is  short,  and  Aurora 
bunches  better. 

Best  new  variety,  not  catalogued  before 
1897,  Royal  Rose,  California,  and  Queen 
Victoria  in  the  order  namd.  Royal  Rose 
TV  as  in  elegant  shape. 

Best  ten  stems  with  largest  blossoms, 
Boyal  Rose,  a  mixed  lot,  and  Senator. 


served  at  all  times  in  our  houses,  by 
keeping  all  dead  leaves  and  other  rub- 
bish that  may  accumulate,  cleaned  up; 
not  only  on  the  top  of  the  tables,  but 
underneath  as  well.  Without  this  a  pure 
sweet  air,  in  which  a  rose  delights  to 
thrive,  cannot  be  obtained. 

It  is  no  unusual  occurrence  for  us  to 
get  some  very  cool  nights  toward  the 
end  of  this  month,  sometimes  more  so 
than  in  the  first  half  of  September,  the 
thermometer  hanging  around  the  50° 
mark.  On  no  account  during  these 
periods  should  the  ventilators  be  closed, 
or  the  evil  resulting  will  be  greatly 
augmented.  Instead,  reduce  the  air  to 
within  3  or  4  inches  and  run  heat  around 
one  pipe.  This  will  keep  condensation 
out,  and  give  a  good  circulation,  which 
is  very  desirable.  It  does  not  seem  long* 
since  I  was  harping  on  the  same  string, 
and,  it  is  very  true,  our  boilers  do  not 
get  a  very  long  rest.  If  any  have 
neglected  going  over,  cleaning  and  get- 
ting their  heating  apparatus  Into  order, 
they  should  do  the  work  at  once.  It 
often  happens  while  building  and  repair- 
ing benches,  that  some  of  the  coils  of 
pipes  get  out  of  their  original  level, 
consequently  the  proper  and  easy  circu- 
lation of  either  steam  or  hot  water  is 
seriously  interfered  with.  H.  H. 


Roses  Under  QIass. 

with  the  advent  of  August  we  most 
generally  get  very  warm  days  and  cool 
nights,  and  the  days,  too,  become  more 
perceptibly  shorter,  thus  compelling  us 
to  reverse  our  methods  of  growing  from 
Spring  and  early  Summer  to  those  of 
early  Fall.  Instead  of  syringing  or 
watering  the  houses  now  early  in  the 
morning  to  keep  them  as  cool  as  possible, 
and  induce  a  more  congenial  growing 
atmosphere,  we  find  it  almost  9  a.  m. 
before  the  sun  begins  to  warm  the 
houses  up  copsistent  with  watering,  or, 
in  othei  words,  we  should  not  water 
until  the  day  disperses  the  cool  night 
atmosphere.  From  now  on  one  daily 
watering  and  syringing,  if  the  weather 
be  fine,  will  be  sufficient,  unless  we  have 
an  extremely  hot  spell,  with  a  drying 
air,  when  a  light  syringing  and  damping 
down  In  the  afternoon  will  be  most 
beneficial.  Of  course,  where  houses  have 
cement  walks  they  should  be  wetted 
down  more  frequently  than  those  with 
walks  of  ashecr  or  such  like  material. 

Speaking  of  cement  walks  for  rose 
houses,  I  have  been  asked  lately  by 
young  beginners  If  such  walks  were  the 
most  desirable.  As  these  parties  were  go- 
ing into  the  business  to  make  money,  and 
had  but  a  very  limited  capital  on  hand, 
my  advice  to  them  was  to  invest  their 
money  in  a  good  reliable  ventilating 
apparatus  rather  than  cement  walks. 
While  cement  walks  are  very  clean  (when 
kept  so),  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  I,  my- 
self, prefer  those  composed  of  ashes,  as 
they  help  keep  a  more  uniform  moisture 
In  the  houses.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
when  hard  firing  has  to  be  done  in  Win- 
ter. One  of  the  most  necessary  things  in 
a  rose  house  is  a  good  ventilating 
machine;  but  how  many  devices  do  we 
aee  used  to  take  Its  place,  which  are  not 
only  a  nuisance,  but  In  the  course  of  a 
year  the  extra  labor  needed  to  work 
them  adds  up  to  more  than  the  first  cost 
of  a  good  apparatus. 

Don't  overlook  stirring  or  rubbing 
over  with  the  hand  the  surface  of  the 
beds.  Some  soils  are  more  liable  to  turn 
green  and  cake  than  others,  and  If  this 
happens  It  takes  quite  a  long  time  before 
the  soil  gets  Into  proper  condition  again. 
Last  spring.  In  one  of  my  notes,  I 
mentioned  the  great  benefits  derived  by 
syringing  from  different  directions  once 
in  a  while,  such  as  from  the  narrow 
center  walk  which  we  see  In  a  good 
many  houses.  This  Is  one  of  the  little 
Items  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
now,  as  spraying  will  have  to  be  greatly 
curtailed  as  the  season  advances,  leav- 
ing a  possible  opening  for  red  spider; 
00  when  we  do  syringe  now,  do  It 
thoroughly  by  reaching  every  part  of 
the  plants.    Cleanliness  should   be  ob- 


How'5  This! 


We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward 
for  any  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  HalPs  Catarrh  Cure. 
F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J. 
Cheney  for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe 
him  perfectly  honorable  In  all  business 
transactions  and  financially  able  to  carry 
out  any  obligation  made  by  their  firm. 
West  &   Tbitax,  Wholesale  Druggists, 

Toledo,  O. 
Waldino,  Kiknan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale 
Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Hairs  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  Internally, 
acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  raucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  Price  75c.  per 
bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Testimon- 
ials free.  _^_^^_ 

IMAIIB  ATADC     Self-reffialatlDff.Catalogae  free 
mif UDJI I  UII9i    «. 8. 8lN«EK.O«rdlnKlon.  O. 
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BREAK8  ALL  RECORDS. 

Iiast  year  we  told  of  a  Hioliigan  wcent  who  «>uld 
walk  over  85  adJoLning  farms,  all  uslog  Pave 
ffeace.  This  year's  sales  bave  Increased  tbe  num- 
ber to  51 1  with  only  one  exception.  These  farmers 
have  known  the^Page  'or  nmny  yem-wouW  they 
keep  on  bnylnff  if  not  satisfied  It  was  the  best  and 
eheapestf   write  us  for  proof . 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  Mich. 
Mention  American  Ctenlenlng  wihen  yon  write. 


...THE  COMPLETE... 

BOOK  CIlTIILOIiDL 

We  have  just  issued  the  most  Select  and 
Complete  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Horticul- 
tural and  Allied  Subjects,  ever  published. 
The  catalogues  of  the  various  book  pub- 
lishers of  this  country  as  well  as  of  Europe, 
have  been  carefully  gone  through,  and  such 
works  taken  therefrom  as  were  considered 
suitable  for  our  patrons. 

This  catalogue  contains  96  pages,  and 
embraces 

..•BOOKS  ,or 

The    Lover  of    Plants   and 

Flowers 
The  Frutt  Grower 
The  Nurseryman 
The  Private  Gardener 
The  Market  Gardener 
The  Seedsman 
The  Farmer 
The  Poultry  Keeper 
The  Student  of  BoUnv,  En- 
tomology and  Omitliology 
and  the  Student  of  Nature  in  general.  In  fact 

BOOKS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

interested  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
rural  economy.  .    „     ,    ^ 

A  select  clubbing  list  of  periodicals,  home 
and  foreign,  is  also  furnished,  through  which 
a  considerable  saving  may  be  effected  io 
their  purchase.  ,  ^  ^ 

This  handy  catalogue  will  be  sent  on 
application,  accompanied  by  a  two-cent 
stamp.    Address 

A.T.OEUIAREPTB.MBFOB.G0.Lti. 

P.  O.  Box  1607,  New  York* 
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cents  per  square  foot  for  a  Rood 
corrugated  STEEL  ROOFINO, 
for  farmers'  bouses  and  bams. 
Circulars  explain  all  about  it. 
THE  BEBLINIBOir  BRIDGE  GO. 
I  EAST  BERLIN,  Conneotiout. 

Mention  Amertean  Qardenlng  when  you  write. 

DWYER'8  '^a'£?^S^^i8t 

^  Of  Pot  Grown  and  Laver  STRAW- 
>  BERRY  Plants,  CELERY,  VEGE- 
TABLE Plants,  FRUIT  Trtesand 
,  ALL  NURSERY  STOCK  will  be  mailed 
I  free  to  all  who  apply  for  it. 


T.J.DWYER,e6rivill,I.Y. 


Bos  178. 

MenUon  American  Gardening  when  you  ^rita 

Our   publishers   will   supply  any    book 
want«d.     Send  your  orders. 


HENS  AND  EOGS 


Undoubtedly  there  are  many  readers  of 
American  Gabdbnino  who  keep  hens  who 
do  not  take  a  poultry  paper;  possibly 
some  take  the  wrong:  one.  Gardening, 
fruit  culture  and  poultry  keeping  dovetail  together  perfectly,  each  filUng  a  season 
comparatively  dull  In  the  others. 

Realizlns  the  above  facts,  we  liave  appanged  with  the  pabllsheps 
of  POULTRY  MONTHIiY,  to  ofPep  that  Journal  in  club  with 
AMERICAN  GARDENING,  for  the  coming  subscpintion  season, 
both  journals  postpaid,  one  yeap,  for  the  SMAXjIj  SUM  OF  91.20. 

DfllllTPV  MflNTHI  V  Is  now  In  Its  nineteenth  year;  It  ha«  always  been 
KUULr  I  K I  /null  1  OL,  I  recognized  as  the  leading  pubUcatlon  In  Its  particular 
field.  Sound  and  reliable  In  Its  teachings,  and  not  the  mouthpiece  of  cranks,  cliques, 
or  rings.  Its  correspondents  are  practical  and  successful  men,  In  the  harness  to-day. 
The  publishers  of  American  Gardening  recommend  Poultry  Monthly  as  being  one 
oT  the  very  best  poultry  papers  Issued,  and  advise  all  Interested  to  accept  this  Great 
Combination  Offer. 

A  l^ONDBRPlJLr  OFFBR! 


American  fiardening 
Poultry  Monthly, 


(Weekly), 


$1.00)  Both  qjl  71; 


Preaent  Bubscriber.  who  are  In  arrears  mast  pay  up  tn  full  to  become  eligible  to  this  oBer. 

Address  AMERICAN  QARDENINQ,  P.  0.  Box  1697,   New  York  City 
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New  York. 

The  cut  flower  business  is  iu  a  most  de- 

gressed  condition  and  shipments  are 
ardly  clearing^  express  charg^es.  Asters 
are  a  glut  and  sell  for  $1.25  to  $2.50  per 
100  bunches.  Gladioli  are  g^reatly  in  ex- 
cess of  requirements,  consequently  many 
go  unMoId ;  prices  range  from  $2  to  $5 
per  1,000. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  better  tone  In 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  markets  and 
stock  is  clearing  up  well.  Buyers  are 
not  spending  much  time  beating  about, 
but  buy  straight  away  unless  extreme 
fancy  prices  are  asked;  there  is  then, 
however,  qdlfce  a  kick. 

Hothouse  grapes  remain  as  quoted  last 
week. 

Hothouse  nectarines  are  swamped  by 
the  competition  of  Califomian  stock. 

Messrs.  Archdeacon  &  Co.  are  handling 
some  fine  hothouse  flgs  and  are  realizing 
fairly  well  upon  them.  They  come 
packed  in  small  cups  containing  six  fruits 
each,  and  sell  at  figures  varying  from  3c. 
to  5c.  each,  and  are  usually  sold  at  dozen 
rates. 

Southern  peaches  are  nearly  over. 
Shipments  from  Maryland  and  Delaware 
are  large,  the  Jersey  supply  is  Increasing, 
and  up-state  peaches  may  be  expected  In 

auantities  next  week.  Prices  at  present 
Ime  are  erratic,  owing  to  a  like  condi- 
tion of  supply  and  quality. 

Pears  are  in  heavy  supply,  high  quality 
Bartletts  are  moving  in  favor. of  the 
seller,  and  $4  has  been  reached. 

Fancy  melons  have  improved  In  price, 
but  quality  is  not  of  the  best.  The  top 
notch  figures  reached  for  Jersey  Gems  and 
Jenny  Onds  Is  $1.50  to  $1.75,  Hacken- 
sacks  $2  to  $2.50  per  barrel. 

The  potato  market  still  remains  steady 
with  prices  ruling  from  $1.87  to  $2.25 


per  barrel;  $1.10  may  be  taken  as  the 
average  top  figure. 

Apples— Alexander,  hand-picked,  per 
d.-h.  barrel,  $2@2.50;  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg, hand-picked,  d.-h.  barrel,  $2@2. 50 ; 
Graven  stein,  hand-picked,  per  d.-h.  bar- 
rel, $2@2.50 ;  Nyack  Pippin,  hand-picked, 
per  d.-h.  barrel,  $1.50@2 ;  twenty  ounce 
Pippin,  hand-picked, d.-h.  barrel,  $1.75(S| 
2;  Codling,  hand-picked,  per  d.-h.  barrel, 
$1.75^^2;  Orange  Pippin,  hand-picked, 
per  d.-h.  barrel,  $1.25@1.50;  Astrachan, 
hand-picked,  per  d.-h.  barrel,  $2((^2.50; 
open  heads,  large  fruit,  hand-picked,  bar- 
rel $1.25 ;  open  heads,  small  and  drops, 
75c.@$l. 

Peaches— Missouri,  fancy,  per  carrier, 
$2.25 ;  Mainland  and  Delaware,  per  car- 
rier, $1^1.75;  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
^xtra  yellow,  per  basket,  f  1 ;  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  extra  red,  pei:  basket,  $1 ; 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  prime,  per  bas- 
ket, 70^80c. ;  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
common  to  fair,  per  basket,  40@60c. ; 
Jersey,  extra,  per  basket,  8()(ffi90c. ;  Jer- 
sey, prime,  per  basket,  60(a)70c. ;  Jersey, 
common  to  fair,  per  basket,  40@50c. ; 
Jersey,  culls,  per  basket,  25@30c. 

Pears— Bartlett,  Jersey,  large,  clean  per 
barrel,  $2.75@3.25;  Bartlett,  Jersey, 
poor  to  fair  per  barrel,  $1.50@2.50; 
Bartlett,upriver,  per  barrel,  $1.50^2.50 ; 
Clapp's,  upriver,  per  barrel,  $2(|2.50; 
Clapp's,  upriver,  per  keg,  $1@1.12;  Bell, 
nearby,  fair  to  prime,  per  barrel,  $1.50@ 
1.75;  other  kinds,  per  barrel,  $1.25@ 
1.75;  common  cooking,  per  barrel,  $1 
@1.50. 

Grapes— Delaware,  North  Carolina, 
fancy,  per  24-pound  case,  $2@2.50 ;  Del- 
aware, North  Carolina,  common,  per  24- 
pound  case,  75c.@$1.25;  Niagara,  North 
Carolina,  fancy,  per  24-pound  case,  $1.50 ; 
Niagara,  North  Carolina,  common,  per  24- 

Sound   case.    75c. @$1 ;    Moore's   Early, 
orth  Carolina,  per  24-pound  case,  75c. 
@$1.25. 

Plums — ^Damson,  per  quart,  4@5 ;  Wild 
Goose,  per  quart,  4@5c. ;  Wild  Goose,  per 


10-pound  basket,  20@80c. ;  Botan,  per 
quart,  5@8c.;  Green,  state,  per  10- 
ponnd  basket,  18@20c. 

Blackberries— Fancy,  large,  per  quart 
7@8c. ;  small  and  ordinary,  per  quart,  4 


Huckleberries— Shawangunk  Moun- 
tains, per  quart,  6@7c. ;  Pennsylvania, 
large,  dry,  pej*  quart,  7c. ;  Pennsylvania, 
ordinary,  per  quart,  5@6c. ;  Jersey,  per 
quart,  4@6c. 

Watermelons— Watermelons,  usnal 

qualities,  per  car,  $75@1.75;  watermel- 
ons, prime,  per  100,  $12@1 4;  waten^ei- 
ons,  small  to  medium,  per  100,  $6@10. 

Muskmelons— Hackensack,  .Vutmeg,per 
barrel,  $2@2.50;  Monmouth  County, 
Nutmeg,  per  barrel,  $1 ;  Monmouth  Co., 
Jenny  Lind,  per  barrel,  $1.25@1.75; 
south  Jersey,  Gem  and  J.  Lind,  fancy, per 
barrel.  $1.50;  south  Jei-sey,  Gem  and  J, 
Lind,  ordinary,  75c.@$1.25;  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  Gem  and  J.  Lind,  per  car- 
rier, 40@75c.;  Baltimore,  Cantaloupe, 
per  barrel,  .75c.@$l ;  Baltimore,  Gem 
and  J.  Lind,  per  basket,  35@40c.;  Nor- 
folk, Christina,  per  barrel,  75c.@$l ;  Nor 
folk.  Gem  and  Jenny  Lind.  per  barrel,  60 
@75c. ;  Norfolk,  ordinary  kinds,  per  bar- 
rel, 50<g!75c. 

Celery— Choice,  large,  per  dozen.  35@ 
40c. ;  fair  to  prime,  per  dosen,  20@80e.; 
small  and  poor,  per  doien,  10@15c. 
Corn— Hackensack,  per  100,  $1.50@2; 
other  Jersey,  per  100,  $1.25@1.75. 

Cabbage---Jersey  and  Long  Island,  per 
100,  $2Cti2.50. 

Cucumbers— Jersey,  per  barrol,  50c.^ 
$1.25;  per  bushel  box,  25@40c.;  Long 
Island,  per  100,  60@75c.;  pickles,  state, 
per  1,000,  $2@3 ;  pickles.  Long  Island, 
per  1,000,  $1@2.25;  picklee,  Jersey,  per 
1,000,  $1@1.75. 

Egg  plants— Monmouth  Co.,  Jersey, 
perbarrel,  $1@1.25;  south  Jersey,  per 
barrel,  90c.@$l;  per  one-half  X)arrel 
package,  50@65c. 

Green  peas— Western  New  York,  pff 
bag,  50c.^$1^5. 
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A.   T.   DE  LA  MASS  PTG.  &  PUB.   CO.   LTD.,    Nos.   a  to  8  Duane    Street,    P.  0.  Box  1697,   New  York  City. 


This  work  will   contain   nine  beautiful  plates,  eighteen  full  page  descriptive  views  of  leading  Water 

Gardens  and  Ponds,  and  numerous  smaller  pictures  prepared  with  special  reference  to  this  work. 

On  heavy  enamelled  paper.    Elegantly  bound,    l^arge  octavo.    Price,  $1 .50. 

J^HIS  volume,  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  foremost  aquaticulturist  of  the  country,  and  to 
^^  whose  eflforts  the  present  increasing  popularity  of  the  Water  Garden  is  largely  due,  is  intended 
to  serve  as  a  50UND,  PRACTICAL  CULTURAL  HANDBOOK  for  amateur  and  professional  alike. 

The  work  should  find  a  place  in  every  library  and  in  the  home  of  all  gentlemen  interested  in 
gardening;  it  will  prove  indispensable  to  the  private  gardener,  whether  he  is  at  present  cultivating 
an  aquatic  garden  or  with  a  view  of  preparing  himself  to  take  charge  of  one  at  any  moment.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  value  of  the  book  to  the  commercial  man ;  every  one  in  trade 
will  require  it. 

The  text  describes  all  operations  from  the  growing  of  plants  in  tubs  to  the  large  water  gar- 
den, excavation  of  grounds,  construction  of  ponds,  adapting  natural  streams,  planting,  hybridizing, 
seed  saving,  propagation,  the  aquatic  house,  wintering,  correct  designing  and  planting  of  banks 
and  margins,  and  all  other  necessary  details. 

A  full  descriptive  list  of  Nymphfeas  and  all  other  water  plants,  as  well  as  of  all  trees,  shrubs, 
etc. ,  adapted  for  marginal  effects,  is  included. 
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Lima  beanH— Jersey,  Potato,  per  bag, 
«2@2.50;  flat,  per  bag,  76c.@fl.25; 
southern,  flat,  one-half  barrel  basket,  $1 
@1.50. 

Onions— Jersev,  white,  per  barrel,  $2.60 
@3.50;  other  kinds,  per  barrel,  $1.50@ 
3..76;  Orange  County,  red,  per  bag.  $1@ 
1.75;  yellow,  per  bag,  $1.25@1.50; 
white,  per  bag,  $1.50@2.75;  Lc»ng  Is- 
land, yellow,  per  barrel,  $1.25@1.75; 
citate  and  Pennsylvania,  yellow  per  bar- 
rel. $1.50@1.75;  eastern,  white,  per  bar- 
rel, $8@8.50 ;  eastern  red,  per  barrel,  $2 ; 

Peppers— Jersey,  per  barrel.  75c.@$l. 

Squash— Marrow,  per  barrel,  crate, 75c. 
@9l;  Hubbard,  per  barrel,  $1.25@1.50; 
yellow  crook-neck,  per  barrel,  50c.@$l ; 
white,  per  barrel  crate,  $1@1.50. 

String  beans— Long  Island,  per  bag, 
75c.;  western  New  York,  wax  per  ba«, 
60c.@$l. 

Tomatoes— Monmouth  County,  Acme. 
per  box,  40@75c. ;  Monmouth  Co.,  ordi- 
nary, per  box,  25^0c. 

Turnips— Russia,  per  barrel,  60(g)76c. 

Boston. 

Watermelons  still  continue  at  a  range 
of  price  from  12c.  to  16c.;  takes  some- 
thing fancy  to  bring  16c. ;  cantaloupes 
•arrive  in  very  poor  condition,  selling 
much  lower  than  last  week,  75c.@f  1.50 
«  crate;  barrels  same;  Montreal  melons 
aelllngr  slowly  at  lower  prices. 

No  change  in  green  com;  green  pep- 
pers doing  no  bett&r,  $1  a  carrier;  mush- 
rooms, no  change. 

Elberta  peaches  selling  $2.50@8;  stock 
very  much  better.  This  price  Is  for  six 
basket  carrier.  California  stock,  f  1@ 
1.50. 

Blueberries,  very  poor,  selling  6@10c.  a 
quart. 

Celery,  fl.25@1.50;  stock,  extra  flne; 
radishes  same  as  last  week,  10@20c.  a 
doien  bunches.  Beets;  tnmips,  white  flats 
and  rutabagas  are  all  dull. 

No  improvement  in  the  summer  squash 
market,  but  marrows  are  in  good  de- 
maud  at  $2.25  a  barrel. 

Portland  peas  arriving  in  excellent  con- 
dition, selling  $8@4  a  barrel;  string 
beans  show  no  change;  shell  beans  little 
lower,  fl.25. 

Potato  market  is  about  $2.50,  quite 
:firm;  sweets  worth  $2.25@2.50;  some 
-very  fancy,  $2.75. 

Cucumbers,  $1.50@2  a  bushel;  egg 
plant  dull  as  usual. 

Cauliflowers,  very  poor;  demand  for 
.sood  ones  fair;  cabbage  doing  little  bet- 
ter about  4@5c.  each. 

mtnols  tomatoes,  duU ;  about  aH  gone 
lor  the  season ;  hothouse  stock,  5@10c. 
-A  pound;  bushels,  native  home-grown, 
^1@1.50. 

New  stock  of  parsnips  selling  75c.@$l 
-^oien  bunches;  carrots  8@5c.  a  bunch. 

Onions  doing  no  better  Hx>m  last  week, 
.celling  85c.  a  Dushel. 

Astrachan  apples  about  out  of  the  mar- 
ket ;  Gravensteins  worth  $2.50@8  a  bar- 
rel; Williams,  $3@4  a  barrel;  Pippins, 
S2<^.50;  Sweet  Boughs  aU  done; 
Orange  Sweets  selling  $2.25  a  barrel. 
Some  marks  sell  lower  when  quality  is 
not  so  good. 

Pineapples  still  continue  coming  in  a 
limited  way,  selling  at  40@50c.  with 
^ood  demand. 

Parsley,  dull  at  $1.25  a  bushel;  mint, 
35c.  a  dozen  bunches. 

Blackberries  arriving  in  poor  condi- 
tion, selling  5@8c.  a  quart. 

Clapp's  Favorite  pears  selling  $1@1.50 
.a  bushel,  homegrown;  Bartletts  selling 
about  the  same  as  last  week,  $1@1.50  a 
crate. 

Little  Gem  melons,  50@75c.  a  basket ; 
Jenny  Llnds  about  the  same  variety  as 
Little  Gems  and  selling  at  the  same 
price. 

Fair  demand  for  grapes:  eight  basket 
carriers  of  Delawares  selling  $1@1.75; 
Niagaras  %imi,26 ;  Concords,  12  basket 
carriers,  $1^0@1.75;  five-pound  bas- 
kets, 12@18c.  each. 

Philadelphia. 

The  market  has  been  very  good  during 

tlie  past  week.    Shipments  as  a  general 

thln^  have  not  been  quite  so  heavy,  but 

tW  market  has  cleaned  up  well  on  nearly 

'  trrery  day;  In  fact,  it  was  like  old  times 
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PRACTICAL  painters  every- 
where  use  and  recommend 
Pure  White  Lead  (see  list  ot 
brands  which  are  genuine)  and 
Pure  Linseed  Oil  because  they 
make  not  only  the  cheapest  but 
by  far  the  best  paint.  In  fact 
you  cannot  afford  to  use  any- 
thing else. 

[^r|r^r^  By  using  National  Lead  Co.'t  Pure  White  Liead  Tincing  Col- 
t^lrf^f^  on,  any  detired  shad«  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
^V^^^^  valuable  information  and  card  snowing  samples  of  colors  Tree  ; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
vaiions  styles  or  comUnations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  thosa 
intending  to  paint. 

National  Lead  Co.,  i  Broadway,  New  York. 

Mantlon  Amariean  QTdnniBf  wlistt  yew  write. 
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to^nd  the  commisBion  houses  closinx  un 
by  1  to  2  P.  M. 

So  far  very  few  peaches  are  arriving  ;■ 
those  coming  in  are  from  Maryland  and 
are  only  fair  to  good,  realizing  from  80c. 
to  $1.50  per  basket ;  no  heavy  shipments 
are  Ipoked  for  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 
Dealers  who  have  returned  from  the 
peach  district  of  upper  Maryland  and 
upper  New  Jersey,  repoift  heavy  crops  in 
both  these  localities,  out  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  in  Delaware,  the  market  will 
be  short  for  a  week  or  so  jet. 

Tomatoes  still  continue  to  arrive  in 
poor  condition,  owing  to  continued  rains, 
and  although  many  canneries  are  ready 
for  work,  they  won't  buy  while  the  frutt 
is  BO  watery. 

Apples— AstrachaiK  hand-picked,  per 
barrel,  fl@1.50;  Jersey,  hand-picked, 
per  barrel,  75c.^fl;  Jersey,  windfall, 
per  barrel,  40^60c.;  Maryland,  per 
bushel  box,  60@70c. 

Pears — ^Bartlett,  Jersey,  per  barrel. 
$1.25@1.50;  southern,  per  barrel,  $1.60 
@1.75. 

Grape»— There  have  been  several  ship* 
menta  from  Maryland  this  past    week. 


mostly  in  lO-pound  baskets  which  have 
sold  at  from  25@40c. ' 

Plums— Table  varieties  per  8-pound 
baskets,  26#10c. 

Blackberriea— Are  now  about  over; 
there  were  several  lots  of  cultivated  Jer- 
sev  berries  in  from  Jersey  this  past  week, 
which  sold  from  $1.50^2  per  crate. 

Celery— Fair  to  good,  per  doien,  ' 
60c.  

Egg  plant— Jersey,  choice,  per  flve- 
elKhths  basket,  76c.@$1.26. 

LJma  beans-Jersey,  per  basket,  50@ 
75c. ;  Maryland ,  per  one-half  barrel  basket, 
$1.50@2.60. 

Onions— Maryland,  white,  one-half  bar- 
rel basket,  80c.@$1.26;  Jersey,  per  bar- 
rel, $2.50@8,  per  flve^hths  basket,  50 
@75c. 

PepperB-Jersey,  per  basket,  60@80c. 

Squash— White,  per  barrel,  50@80c.; 
marrow,  per  barrel,  50@70c. 

Tomatoes— Jersey,  choice,  50@75c.  per 
five-eighths  basket;  fair  to  good,  20@ 
40c. ;  green,  per  basket,  5@10c. 

Potatoes— Per  five-eighths  basket,  40 
@60c.  per  barrel,  $2.50@8.25  with  the 
market  firm. 


Catalogues  •  •  •  • 

Will  be  issued  in  greater  abundance  tills  Fall  than  ever ;  every 
live  firm  issues  one  or  more,  wholesale  or  retaiL 

Are  You  Planning  Yours? 

We  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  an  estimate  as 
to  the  expensea  of  printing  same. 

Our  facilities  are  unexcelled;  our  staff  familiar  with  the 
work;  our  presses  of  the  finest;  our  prices  reasonable  and 
our  product  good. 

Printing  of  Eveiy  Description. 

Oardfl,  Billheads,  Letterheads,  Entvlopes,  Circulars,  Price  Lists, 
Famplilets,  &c.,  at  lowest  prices  and  best  workmanship. 

Trade  Marks,  &C9  Our  Specialty. 

We  furnish  illustrations  of  plants,  flowers  or  designs,  which 
may  be  copvrighted  for  your  exclusive  use,  to  serve  as  trade 
marks,  symbols,  &c.,  for  use  on  all  forms  of  printed  matter. 

A.  T.  De  I-a  Mare  Ptg.  and  Pub.  Co. 

LJMITED. 
AHINCLANDER  BUILDING,  (P.O.BOX  leer)  NCW  YOfflK. 
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AGENTS  WANTED. 

Read  tills  partial  description  of 
the  best  book  of  the  kind  for 
women  which  has  ever  been 
published,  then  write  us  for 
terms  and  territory. 


HOUSE    PLANTS 

A2fD 

HOW  TO  SUCCEED   WITH   THEM. 

BY 

LIZZIE  PAGE  HILLHOUSE. 

Scores  of  books  have  been  written  on 
flowers  and  their  cultivation,  but  it  has 
been  reserved  to  Mrs.  HlUhouse  to  cover 
a  field  of  highest  Interest  to  women 
hitherto  untouched,  and  to  provide  a 
reference  book  and  complete  guide  for  all 
her  sisters  who, loving  plants,  would  ever 
be  surrounded  by  them  did  they  but 
know  where  to  turn  for  such  advice  as  to 
their  preservation  and  Instruction  In  their 
culture  as  would  be  open  to  them  to  fol- 
low, easily  understood,  yet  thoroughly 
practical.  ^     ^  ..  ^^ 

"I  have  bought  book  after  book,"  the 
author  says,  **  in  a  vain  search  for  that 
knowledge  which  would  enlighten  me 
as  to  how  to  prolong  the  lives  of  my 
precious  pets,  when  noting  with  alarm 
their  distressed  appearance,  only  to  find 
them  all  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  so  tech- 
nical or  ambiguous  as  to  befar  beyond  my 
reach  or  apprehension.  Therefore,  for  the 
benefit  of  fellow  sufferers,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  put  down  what  little  I  have 
found  out  from  bitter  experience,  know- 
ing it  will  be  practical  and  true,  as  far  as 
It  goes." 

*'  House  Plants"  has  been  written  by 
a  woman  for  the  countlehs  thousands  of 
women  who  have  no  conservatory  or 
hothouse,  and  are  compelled  to  grow 
their  plants  in  the  home,  and  it  gives 
freely  of  the  knowledge  which  the  author 
has  been  gathering  through  many  years 
of  observation. 

Recogrnizing  the  fact  that  do  book  ade- 
quatelvcovenngthe  subject  has  ever  been 
published,  Mrs. lilUhouse  has  undertaken 
to  fill  the  deficiency,  and  most  ably  and 
effectively  has  she  accomplished  the  task. 
The  result  Is  a  book  of  Iqformation  and 
Instruction,  written  in.  simple  language, 
which  will  be  prlxed  and  consulted  by 
every  woman  so  fortunate  as  to  become 
its  possessor.  Of  all  books  of  reference 
issued  for  domesticated  women,  "  House 
Plants"  will  take  its  position  second  only 
to  the  much  prized  and  everbandy  fami^ 
cook  book.  ,  .     ,      * 

The  amateur  will  be  both  surprised  and 
delighted  with  the  great  range  of  plants 
which  this  book  tells  us  it  is  possible  to 
successfully  raise  in  the  house.  Chapters 
are  devoted  to  Bulbs,  Cacti,  Ferns,  Flow- 
ering Plants,  Foliage  Plants,  Lilies,  Palms, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Creepers  and  Basket  Plants, 
and  one  on  plants  unclassified.  Aseparate 
chapter  on  the  propagation  of  plants  is 
extremely  interesting,  as  it  is  here  so 
many  fail. 

Again  quoting  from  the  author,  "In 
writing  thislittlebook,  Ihave  endeavored 
to  keep  strictly  within  the  lines  of  my 
personal  experience,  and  to  select  for  de- 
scription and  suggestion  as  to  treatment 
only  those  plants  which  I  knew  could  be 
grown  successfully  in  our  living  rooms  or 
houses.  This,  undoubtedly, may "bedone 
if  my  instructions  are  followed. 
**Howllttlemost  people— bright  people, 
,  too— know  of  the  marvelous  and  amas- 
Ing  creations  of  the  plant  world.  Those 
silent  monitors,  the  flowers,  are  not 
dumb,  but  speak  to  us  through-  the  deli- 
cacv  of  their  scents,  their  intricate  shapes, 
complex  habits,  and  the  glorious  pencil- 
,  ing  of  their  heavenly  colors,  that  no 
human  artist  can  command." 

House  Plants,  12mo.,  220 pages,  cloth, 
profusely  lllustra^,  and  wl^h  complete 
and  ready  reference  index  to  all  plants 
mentioned.  Price  $1.00.  A.  T.  De  La 
Mare  Ptg.and  Pub.  Co.,  ^  to  8  Dua&e  St., 
Kew  York,  publishecs. 


ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


POPUtAR    NOTES    POR    THE  8UGCB88PUL 
AnATBUR. 

lilllams  HarrlftU  and  Longlflomm. 

Virtually  the  same,  some  claim, 
while  others  insifit  that  Harrisil  Is  a 
marked  Improvement  upon  the  other. 
Ether  can  be  bought  for  ten  cents  and 
upward,  according  to  size,  and  it  Is  a 
little  better  to  get  strong  bulbs,  paying 
a  slight  advance  over  the  lowest  rates. 
It  may  be  mere  chance  that  the  writer's 
experience  has  seemed  to  show  longi- 
florum  to  be  a  trifle  better  for  the  win- 
do  w^  garden.  It  is  well  to  procure  the 
bulbs  early,  and  to  pot  them  carefully  in 
a  good  compost,  deep  in  the  pot,  so  that 
the  tops  may  be  well  covered,  and  yet 
leave  room  for  filling  in  with  rich  earth 
for  the  benefit  of  the  stem  roots,  to  be 
made  some  time  after  growth  starts.  It 
is  much  better  to  use  a  fairly  moist  soil, 
and  bury  the  pots  in  moist  earth,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  need  for  saturation  with 
water  during  the  rooting  period.  But  if 
the  pots  are  heavily  watered  at  first, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  drain  for  a  day 
before  being  buried.  Excessive  moisture 
causes  rot;  too  little  moisture  hinders 
the  free  formation  of  roots,  so  necessary 
to  strong  fiowering.  It  is  the  happy 
medium  that  brings  success  with  LiUes ; 
the  medium  In  soil,  In  water,  and  also  in 
heat.  Sunshine,  during  the  cool  months, 
they  will  take  in  all  available  quantity. 

KeeplDg  PUuits  In  Show  Condition. 

Show  condition  means,  of  course, 
at  the  best  or  near  it.  Few,  indeed,  are 
the  plants  that  can  be  kept  in  such  condi- 
tion all  the  year,  and  there  are  times 
with  almost  any  plant,  except,  perhaps, 
those  of  the  true  decorative  sort— when 
it  is  better  out  of  sight.  Midsummer  and 
midwinter  are  the  two  most  difficult  por- 
tions of  the  year.  Heat  and  drought 
frustrate  our  efforts  after  beauty  during 
the  summer;  chills  and  over-watering 
and  lack  of  air  perform  the  same  ill  office 
in  »vinter.  Good  attention  and  good  con- 
ditions are  both  very  necessary  factors 
for  keeping  plants  in  good  "  condition." 

Color  In  Dmoflenas. 

Perhaps  no  plant  holds  its  color 
better  than  the  Dracsna,  when  we  have 
had  patience  to  wait  for  its  final  attain- 
ment. But  conditions  make  a  difference 
in  the  coloring  of  the  plants,  even  alter 
they  have  attained  sufficient  age  to  be 
well  colored.  A  plant  of  Dracana  termi- 
nalls  rosea  which  has  been  throwing  pure 
rose  colored  leaves  for  many  months,  is 
now,  under  the  stimulas  of  stronger 
snnUght  and  a  little  bone  meal,  giving 
leaves  of  increased  size,  which  In  coloring 
are  almost  puregreen. 

Bnsh  AllamandM. 

Two  natural  forms  of  these,  viz.,  A. 
Willlamsii  and  A.  neriifolia  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned  In  these  columns.  Those 
who  have  a  little  more  room  may  get 
more  magnificent  bloom  by  growing 
some  of  the  climbing  sorts  In  bush  form. 
A.  Hendersonll,  with  great  yellow  velvet 
flowers,  showing  bells  three  inches  in 
diameter,  does  very  well  in  bush  form, 
though  perhaps  A.  grandlflora  Is  better. 
AUamandas  will  stand  a  great  deal  of 
sunshine,  even  under  glass.  They  are 
heavy  feeders,  taking  rich  soil,  plenty  of 
root  room,  and  rather  frequent  shifting. 
Toward  autumn,  water  Is  to  be  withheld 
gradually,  and  during  the  last  months  of 
the  year  the  plants  may  stand  still,  rest- 
ing in  a  temperature  of  about  60  degrees. 
Very  early  in  the  foUowlng  year  they  are 
to  be  cut  back  to  good  ripe  wood  and  re- 
potted. They  make  very  satisfactory 
plants  for  those  whp  are  satsfled  with 
summer  bloom. 
New  Bose  Coronet. 

For  the  present,  at  least,  nothing  In 
the  Rose  line  has  the  attracting  power  of 
the  hybrid  tea.  This  seems  to  apply, 
both  to  the  commercial  grower  and  the 
ainateur.  The  new  American  hybrid  tea, 
known  as  Coronet,  starts  with  several 
goodpoints  in  Its  favor,  aside  from  Its 
own  merits.  Other  things  being  equal, 
American   sorts  should  have  the  Inside 


track,  and  the  originators  of  thig  have 
hitherto  put  out  a  number  of  good  and 
satisfactory  things.  The  Rose  Is  a  crow 
between  Paul  Neyron  and  Bon  Sllene.  It 
has  been  called  the  sweetest,  and  decid- 
edly the  largest  and  freshest  hybrid  tea 
In  cultivation.  It  is  claimed  to  be  aleo  a 
strong,  healthy  grower,  fine  for  the  open 

ground,  entirely  hardy,  begfainhig  to 
loom  when  but  a  few  Inches  high,  and 
continuously,  and  having  great  fra- 
grance also.  One  fervid  woman  writer 
affirms  that  to  her  mind  Coronet  taa« 
reached  the  zenith  of  perfection,  in  piok 
hybrid  tea  Roses.  When  the  same  fervid 
writer  adds  that  the  "full,  deep,  and 
wonderfully  double"  flowers,  when  en- 
tirely open  do  not  look  unlike  Paeonicf, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  or  not 
she  has  added  to  the  merit  of  the  Roeeas 
instanced  in  the  foregoing  description. 

Seedling  Free«las. 

Some  one  says  that  Freesia  sewii 
should  be  ^  wn  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe. 
when  In  about  a  year's  time  they  will  be 
ready  to  pot  for  winter  bloom.  We  bait 
not  yet  found  Freeela  seed  willing  to  gw 
minate  as  soon  as  ripe.  It  is  a  very  ea^ 
matter  to  grow  and  ripen  one'a  own 
seed,  hybridizing,  if  desirable.  Bat  a 
every  instance  that  has  as  yet  come  to 
oyr  knowledge,  the  seed  refused  to  grow 
until  It  had  been  dry  for  two  or  thm 
months.  The  Freesia  seed  bought  Ian 
spring  germinated  quickly  and  freely,  bet 
the  bulbs,  grown  outside,  durins  the 
summer,  have  not  as  yet  attained  bloon- 
Ing  slie.  Others,  however,  may  hare 
had  better  success. 

The  New  Rougalnvlllea. 

Given  a  new  plant,  a  woman  igno- 
rant, an  introducer  s  description,  and  ml 
often  misplaced,  what  La  the  value  of  i? 
"Now  "  X,"  to  our  mind,  is  the  unknowa 
quantity  representing  results,  and  ia  a 

food  many  cases  its  value  seems  to  beO.  | 
[ere  is  this  daszingly  beautiful  Boagain-  \ 
Tillea  glabra  Sanderiana,  which  the  in-  | 
troducer  tells  us  is  laden  with  bloom  eva  ; 
in  thumb-pots  and -produces  its  flowen 
in  amazing  profusion  In  the  emaSeA 
pots,  and  unoer  all  conditions.  We  know 
an  instance  where  the  conditions  are  tb&t 
a  plant  was  bought  in  March,  and  bat 
grown  with  reasonable  thirft  ever  diw. 
But  the  long  wreathing  sprays  show 
only  green,  with  no  signs  of  the  promised 
bloom.  The  question  Is  now,  whether  bj 
resting  the  plant  slightly  toward  taU  tt 
can  be  thrown  into  bloom  for  early  win- 
ter, or  whether  It  Is  better  to  pinch  the 
growths  and  thus  get  a  broader  founda- 
tion for  another  yeaj*.  In  any  case,  tk 
introducer's  da<s]lng<lescrlption  faOaot- 
terly  to  tally  with  the  behavior  of  tiij 
plant.  What  shall  we  tidnk?  WhatehaB 
we  do? 

[This  BougalnviOea  win  do  all  that 
the  introducer  has  claimed  for  it ;  mw» 
or  failure  here,  as  in  so  many  other  in- 
stances, depends  on  thecultivator.  Bos- 
gainvilleas  can  be  made  to  flower  by  re- 
stricting the  root  space— In  other  worfe 
ripen  it  and  starve  It.— Ed.] 

Potting  up  Carnation*. 

One  of  the  best  Carnation  growera  d 
the  country  suggest  to  window  gaidsi- 
ers  that  they  keep  pinching  the  Can* 
tlons  wanted  for  winter  bloom,  as  t» 
growths  elongate,  until  early  aotoiM- 
They  are  then  to  be  transferred  to  the 
pots  Just  before,  instead  of  after,  the  crop 
of  buds  is  set.  If  pushed  thereafter  In  j 
sunnv  window,  they  will  soon  bud,aDfl 
continue  in  bloom  through  out  the  winw 

MYRA  V.  NOBTB. 


Manhattan  (Kansas)  Horticnltowj 
Society  held  its  July  meeting  atuie 
home  of  Mr.  William  Baxter.  After  b^ 
ing  the  reports  of  standing  commitww, 
Mra.  R.H,  Kimball  read. an  interest 
paper  on  "  Kansas  Gardening,"  whW» 
was  followed  by  a  Uvely  discussion.  Mr- 
Banter's  grounds  were  in  very  good  co»- 
ditlon,  well  filled  with  fruit  and  oraa- 
mentai  trees,  shrubs  and  5^?'^,  tS 
small  fnilts.  He  has  a  wind-mlU  apa 
tank  and  has  Irrigated  his  strawberrttf 
the  p4st  season,  and  they  have  yl«a« 
wondeifully  well. 


Attg.  31,  l8q7. 
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XKRC  IBCliCVC  every  reader  of  American  Gardening  feels  proud  of  his  paper  and  the  practical,  uplifting 
work  it  is  engaged  in ;  it  is  raising  the  standard  of  Gardening,  and  maintains  the  dignity  of  all  engaged 
in  the  profession. 

XtQlC  IBCliCVC  the  cause  of  good  Gardening  to  be  eminently  a  missionary  one  ;  from  which  it  follows  that 
the  circulation  of  American  Gardening  can  most  readily  be  enlarged  through  the  efforts  of  its  sub- 
scribers.    Our  circulation,  therefore,  is  an  index  of  our  subscribers'  interest  in  the  paper. 

XKUC  IBCIiCVC  our  readers  are  anxious  to  see  American  Gardening  reach  the  highest  possible  develop- 
ment in  its  work  of  horticultural  education.  The  legitimate  aim  of  a  class  paper  is  to  increase  its 
influence  through  an  extension  of  its  circulation. 

SntCriCSn  (3Art>Cnin9  ^s  the  most  successful  of  all,  and  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  weekly 
Journal  devoted  to  Gardening  and. Fruit  Culture,  but  has  scope  and  the  disposition  to  add  to  its 
list  tens  of  thousands  of  patrons.  **  Come  with  us  and  we  will  do  you  good,'*  is  a  living  truth  in  our 
case ;  all  our  new  friends  are  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  value  of  the  paper  to  them.  The  cause  of 
** American   Gardening"  is  the  cause  of  American  Horticulture. 

XPOlC  !f&CliCVC  that  our  friends  are  the  ones  on  whom  to  call  to  push  circulation.  Understanding 
thoroughly  the  value  of  the  paper  to  every  one  interested  in  gardening,  they  can  best  express  its 
spirit  and  comprehensiveness  and  succeed  in  making  subscribers. 

'QXUitb  A  IDiCVP  to  obtaining  the  assistance  of  our  friends  in  the  propaganda  for  new  subscriptions,  and  in 
order  that  they  may  have  something  tangible  whereby  to  remember  their  successful  efforts,  we  have 
compiled  the  followiag  list  of 

SUMMER  PREMIUnS  SUMMER 

To  whioh  we  invite  your  attention    in    the    hope   that  each   and  every  reader  of  the  paper  will  endeavor  to 
send  us  AT   LEAST  one  new  subscriber  before  the  close  of  the  season. 


American  Gardening  for  1806.  Containing  832 
pages  of  text  and  illustrations,  with  complete  index.  The 
most  full,  complete,  and  desirable  volume  on  Gardening,  Fruit 
Orowing,  and  kindred  subjects  ever  issued.  Few  works  on 
horticulture  can  compare  with  this  in  value  to  the  student  or 
the  practical  man.  Handsomely  bound  in  eloVh,  trith  leather  back 
amdedgtis. 

This  most  desirable  volume  will  be  forwarded,  express 

riid,  to  any  address,  for  only  seven  new  subscriptions  at 
1.00  each. 

American  Carnation  Culture,  By  L.  L.  Lamborn. 
A  work  on  the  Classification,  History,  Propagation,  Varieties, 
Oare;  Culture,  etc.,  of  the  Divine  Flower.  Nothing  has  been 
left  unsaid  from  ^hich  any  practical  benefit  could  be  obtained. 
Illustrated.    Third  edition.     $1.50. 

Given  for  4  fuw  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

BeantifVinff  Coantry  Homes.  By  J.  Wbidehanit. 
A  handbook  of  landscape  gardening.  This  is  the  most  elegant 
and  useful  work. on  the  subject  ever  issued  in  this  country. 
It  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  numerous  fine  wood  engrav- 
ings, and  with  17  full-page  and  7  double-page  colored  litho- 
graphs of  places  already  improved.  It  contains  general  direc- 
tions for  lawns,  roads  and  drives,  walks,  hedges,  trees  and 
shrubs,  gardens,  ornamental  grounds,  hints  on  burial  lots, 
etc,  etc.  The  beautifully  colored  plans  of  improved  places  are 
acoompaiiied  by  descriptions  giving  the  names  and  positions  of 
the  various  trees  and  shrubs  employed  in  planting,  thus  pro- 
viding a.  oomplete  planting  map.  Cloth,  4to.  Beduced  from 
$16.00  to  $10.00. 

Given  for  20  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each, 

Bnlb  Culture  (Henderson's).  By  Pbtbr  Hender- 
son. Contains  special  cultural  directions  for  over  200  varieties 
of  Bulbs.  Compiled  with  great  care,  and  its  information  is 
aocurate,  reliable  and  up  to  the  latest.    25  cents. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  at%i,oo  each. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous-Booted  Plants.  (Their  His- 
tory, Description,  Methods  of  Propagation  and  Complete  Di- 
rections for  their  Successful  Culture  in  the  Garden,  Dwelling 
and  Greenhouse).  By  C.  L.  Allen.  The  author  of  this  book 
has  for  many  years  made  bulb  growing  a  specialty,  and  is. a 
re<sognized  authority  on  their  cultivation  and  management.  He 
has  taken  the  initiative  to  make  bulb  growing  a  special  indus- 
try in  this  country,  and  writes  from  his  own  long  and  exten- 
sive experience.  The  subject  is  treated  in  a  very  exhaustive 
manner.     Handsomely  illustrated,  cloth,  12mo.    $2.00. 

Given  for  5  new  subscriptions  at  $1,00  each. 

Canning  and   Preserving  Fruits  and  Yegr^ta- 

bleSt  and  Preparing  Fruit  Pastes  and  Syrups.   By  Ebhentike 
youNa.    This  work  gives  a  full  account  6f  fh'e  best  metBods' 
bj  which  the  surplus  fruits  mtfy  l^ell  be  saved  for  home  use 
and  for  the  large  market  demand,  and  a  handsome  profit  accrues 


to  the  home  workers.    A  practical  chapter  on  evaporation  of 
fruits  is  embodied  in  the  book.  Paper,  20  cents. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  at  $1.00  each 

Chrysanthemums  and  Their  Culture.  By  Edwih 
Moltneux.  Sixth  Edition.  By  far  the  best  practical  work 
yet  written  on  this  subject.    50  cents. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  at  $1.00  each. 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  America.  By  Jambbi 
MoBTON.  This  is  the  only  'Mum  book  published  for  American 
use,  and  is  an  excellent  and  thorough  work ;  especially  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  Chrysanthemems  in  America.  The  field  is 
fully  covered.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  %\,oo  each, 

Elliott's  Practical  Handbook  of  Landscape 
OardeninflT*  By  F.  B.  Elliott.  Designed  for  city  and 
suburban  residences  and  country  schoolhouses,  containing 
designs  for  lots  and  grounds,  from  a  lot  30x100  feet,  to  a  40 
acre  plat.    Cloth,  8vo.    $1.50. 

Given  for  4  new  subscriptions  at  $1.60  each. 

Ferns  and  Fern  Coltore.  By  J.  Bibkbnhead,  F.  B. 
H.  8.  How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  stove,  warm, 
cool  and  cold  greenhouses ;  for  baskets,  walls,  Wardian  cases, 
dwelling  houses,  etc.  A  thorough  and  oomplete  work  by  a 
renowned  specialist.  128  pp.,  thoroughly  illustrated,  16mo., 
cloth.    75  cents. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Fruit  Culture,  and  The  Layinir  Out  and  Man-* 
afcement  of  a  Country  Home.  By  W.  C.  Stbono,  ex- 
president  of  the  Biassachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  vice* 
president  of  the  American  Pomological  Society.  Illustrated. 
New  revised  edition,  with  many  new  additions,  making  it  the 
latest  and  freshest  book  on  the  subject.    $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  or  the  cul* 
ture,  Propagation  and  Management  in  the  Garden  and 
Orchard  of  Fruit  Trees  generally.  By  A.  J.  Downxng.  Second 
revision  and  correction,  with  large  additions.  By  Charlss 
Downing.  This  work  lias  no  equal  in  the  country,  and  de- 
served a  place  in  the  library  of  every  pomologlst.  It  gives 
descriptions  of  all  the  finest  varieties  of  fmiit,  native  jud 
foreign,  cultivated  in  America,  and  contains  the  names  and 
synonyms  of  over  10,000  varieties.  Over  llOO'pp,,  with  several 
hundred  outline  engravings,  including,  supplements.  8yo., 
cloth.    $5.00. 

Given  for  12  new  subscriptions  at  %\, 00  each, 

vGrapte  Culturist.  By  A.  S.  Ful^|S.  New  and  revised 
edition,  1894.  One  of  the  best- works  oh  the  culture  of  hardy 
grapes,  with  full  directions  for  all  dopartnvoQts  of  propagation, 
culture,  etc.    lilus.,  cloth,  12mo.,  $1.50«<  ^   '       ,   .  < 

Given  for  3  tuw  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 
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Potash. 


to  Stock  means  a  ''  scrubby  '*  animal. 


Too  little  Potash  in 
the  fertilizer  used  pro- 
duces a  ** scrubby" 
crop,  just  as  a  lack 
of  sufficient  grain  fed 


Free 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

OBRMAN  KAU  WORKS.  M  NiMaa  St.,  Nsw  York. 

Mention  Amrtcan  Qardminc  wh#n  you  wrtu. 


44 


JADOO"  FIBRE. 

Concentrated  ''Jadoo''  Liquid. 


A  New  Pottlns  Material. 
A  Perfect  Sutetltute  for 
Earth.         t         t 

BOTH    MEAT    A2I» 
DRUIK    TO    PLAITTS. 


Beylres  Drooping  Plants,  strenfthens  the  weak  and  nourishes  the  stron/r;  «hoTe  all.  It 
increases  the  sise,  causes  greater  profusion  of  bloom,  and  heightens  the  Color  orall  Flowers. 

SIMPLY    INVALUABLE   IN    POT   CULTURE. 


For  Priees  and    •    •    . 
TMUmoBlals,  Address 


THB  AMKRICAN  JADOO  CO. 


81 S   Falrmount   Avenue.   PHILADELPHIA.   PENN. 

Meatteii  Amertesa  Qarftentng  nfcso  yea  ^iTtts, 

Diplomas  and  Certificates 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES, 

FOR    FAIRS,  INSTITUTES,       :         : 

CLUBS,     ETC. 


.rf 


^ese  should  (>•   selected  well  in  i/     "^^  '^JT-**  t/'^' 
retariesof  above  should  send  now        '  ■' -     *-"- 


haVe  been  especially  deeigDcil  liy  i 

the  purpose.    Owing  to  the  wide  (l>'iuaiiij  r< 


^ 


^/Z% 


QAR*.«c)JERS' 

DeedfKi,   BXkd  860- 

^'It^^,  all  of  which 

,  /j3*  ,; ravers  for 

^^/.<-.  and  their 
if 

ezpensiveness,  we  will  mall  tho  Bet  of  five,  p(^'^l] ,  .  *LQO;  money 

refunded  on  return  of  samples,  or  placed  tu  L'triMUt  ol  l^fStTer*  as  directed. 
One  single  sample  sent  free  on  application  if  the  writer  will  explain  the 
exact  purpose  for  which  it  is  wanted.  .*  .* 

It.  De  La  Mare  hg.  &  Fob.  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1197,  New  YorL 

HEADQUARTERS   FOR   ALL  PRINTED   SUPPLIES. 


LORD  &  BURNHAH  CO., 

Hortlcaltural   Architects  and   Builders  Steam  and  Hot  Water   Heating 

Engineers* 

(BftaMlslMd  1856.) 
Ptans  and  MtlniattM  famished  on  application  for  Qreonhoaget,  Con— rvatotloa,  and  all  kladJ 
of  Horticultural  BulMlnss,  erected  complete  with  our  patent  Iron  oonstructloa ;  or  formaterlal 
only,  ready  for  erectton. 


Lorfeat  BulMers  of  Qreenhonee  Mmctnros.    . 

lateat  Inprovenients.    Six  highest  awards  at  the  World's  Pair. 
%m4  four  cenu  postage  to  New  York  ifflce  for  tatest  catalogno. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  QCNCRAL  OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 

lee  FIFTH  AVE.,  cen.  sibt  st.  laviNaTON-oN-NUDeoN,  n.y. 


«0  RiraFUvir  luti  II  Butt  iSstrlSi 

Adnth,  1  Ixk«  lOiaatSaowdrop,  1  liiwlj.  1  WiBdFknrtr, 


I  llliiim(noweiliw  Oaioex  1  Ohieoodoza,  i  Onlii.  1 
!ipftnl«h  Mb  .  I'hto  amwrh  aeUeetlMi  tmiihm  A.B.O. 
ftilek»«kerWIWMdrar« 


<ury  addrets  for  lOo  .  ktunpa  or  ailVcr.   AMEKICAX 
StLB  V^  Bkmrt  HllU,  H.  J. 

vieatlon  American  Gardening  vhea  yoa  wrtta. 

£9taUhh9^  44  r»an. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 

Comlsiaon  Meis 

III  limi  SL.  lEW  TIML 

Fruits,  Poiiltf7,  Game,  Sggs, 

AU  KINDS  OF  PEOOUCE  TAKKEON  OOMHISMI 
EOT  NOUIE  FEUITt  A  SFECIALH. 
Oardealagi 


W^ 


—  foilowteg  two   coBectlsai  tf 

newly  Imported  oMMMMd  Orchids,  n*. 
feet  to  heing  tfnooM  whoa  ordered. 

lOattleraTrtaBu, 

1 
S 

1  .«««,.,—, 

1    Pertetarls     »ta& 

(Dore  OichUK 
1  Aiurnloa  (Cretfltd 

Venus  OicUdj. 
1  Oncidlam  KraoHfl 

(BatcerflyOrcbMi, 
1  OltcMlnm    Vailo*' 


OSgM. 


TheCollocliMitarl% 

1  Cattleya  Trtoen. 


^rta    •^•tt 

1  Angftloa  (CrtSh  of 
Veniu  OrohM.)  _ 

1  Oncidlam  JLruaerfl 
(BatterilrOickU). 

ThtCoHedieAterlS. 

The  sbeTe  planu  are  hi  fine  bondttlon  sad  ei* 

must  accompany.order.  

For  other  grades  and  choice  Tarloiles  apply  ts 

USER  a  lURRELL.  '^SrWp^KS?* 

SVHlflTt  N.J. 

Mention  American  Qardenlng  when  yon  writA 


PRIQC    UST   FOR 

Exhibition 
Stationery 

(001  Eitnr  Firm .   .  .   -  ^  $2.71 

Twi  ExhiUtir*!  Raito    •   •   •  2E 

TwiClmRuki  .   .  .  -  •  111 

til  Jiigi'i  RMks IH 

500  Eitry  Itrlt LSI 

500  Putin  (imrtil)  •  •  -  \» 


Total 


$1l7i 


Secretaries  of  Hortlcnltnral.  Agrlcoltnrsl, 
or  any  other  form  of  eompetltlye  -Miow,  are 
invited  to  write  us  for  hiU  partlcolMS. 

It  is  freely  conceded  that  the  system  we 
have  adopted  savee  time,  temper,  troable, 
worry  and  expenae. 

The  clerical  work  of  erery  erhihttloB,  lars« 
or  small,  should  be  run  oniraslness  lines,  and 
you  will  find  this  system  the  beet,  the  easiest, 
least  expensive,  and  most  satisfactory.  Ad- 
dress correspondence 

A.T.DEUIARBPlC.aPOR.G0.U< 

P.  O.  Box  i6o7.  Now  York. 
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Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers 
Organize. 

The  fpuit  and  vegetabW  raiaers  of  the 
gulf  coast  have  perfected  an  organization 
to  assist  them  in  mariceting  the  products 
of  their  toll.  They  complain  tb^t  Uk  the 
past  they  have  had  considerable  trouble 
in  getting  the  products  to  market.  They 
desire  to  ship  to  Northern  and  Eastern 
markets,  but  have  found  it  unprofitable 
for  a  number  of  reasons:  (1)  good  and 
bad  products  were  packed  together,  and 
the  good  suffered ;  (2)  shipments  were  so 
long  in  transit  that  the  products  per- 
ished ;  (8)  freight  rates  were  so  high  that 
the  business  would  not  bring  a  revenue, 
and  (4)  individual  shipments  could  not 
have  sufficient  influence  to  bring  about  a 
reduction  or  fast  service. 

In  May  last,  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  Captain  B.  F.  Johnson  of  Arcadia, 
a  meeting  was  h^ld  and  the  Gulf  Coast 
Horticultural  Association  was  organised. 
There  had  been  a  number  of  local  organi- 
sations, but  these  weie  without  strength 
to  achieve  the  results  desired,  and  Cap- 
tain Johnson  conceived  the  idea  of  or- 
ganizing a  monster  association  to  Include 
m  its  membership  all  the  growers  of  the 
gulf  coast.  This  organization  was 
formed  at  a  meeting  at  Alvin,  Tex.,  May 
29.  Those  eligible  to  membership  are 
persons  engaged  in  growing  fruits  and 
vegetables,  not  in  any  wise  connected 
with  commission  or  transportation  com- 
panies. ' 

The  object  of  the  association,  as  stated 
bv  the  constitution,  is  '*to  consider 
all  matters  relating  to  the  growing  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  proper  and 
best  methods  of  cultivating,  fertilizing, 
handling,  and  shipping  to  market."  The 
organization  was  formed  and  a  large 
number  Joined.  The  recent  meeting  was 
the  second  held,  and  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  the  local  organizations  which  have 
been  in  existence  represented,  and  Joined 
the  larger  body.  It  is  now  the  Intention 
of  the  organization  to  confer  with  the 
railroads  and  secure  by  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  the  entire  population  of  grow- 
ers a  cheaper  rate  on  their  products ;  to 
secure  a  faster  shipment  to  market,  and 
in  packing  and  loading  the  products  to 
have  a  committee  of  two  men  present  at 
each  place  to  see  that  only  good  products 
are  picked  and  that  the  packing  and 
loading  is  properly  done.  There  are,  of 
course,  selfish  men  who  will,  if  not 
watched,  put  in  the  boxes  decaying  fruit 
or  ves^etables,  and  this  is  to  the  detriment 
of  otner  products  in  the  same  car.  It 
brings  about  a  decaying  condition  in  the 
oar,  and  the  presence  of  bad  fruit  or 
vegetables  in  the  car  at  the  terminus 
causes  a  low  appraisement  of  the  ship- 
ment, and  there  are  instances  where  the 
shippers  have  not  realized  enough  to  pay 
the  freight,  and  It  has  resulted  in  the 
shippers  of  good  fruit  paying  for  the 
shipmeut  of  another  grower's  bad  pro- 
duct. 

By  organization  this  is  to  be  pre- 
vented*  By  organzatlon  the  products  of 
all  growers  will  be  ready  and  sent  to  the 
same  market  by  the  same  train,  thus  se- 
curing a  special  train  of  from  six  to 
twelve  cars,  being  alio  wed  a  fast  scliedule 
and  a  cheap  train  rate.  The  inspectors 
will  Bee  that  only  good  products  go  in 
tihe  care,  and  prevent  a  loss  in  this  way. 

The  meeting  held  at  League  City,  Tex., 
on  August  7,  was  called  to  order  by  Cap- 
tain .j()hnson,  the  president,  the  follow- 
ing offlcerti  being  present:  C.  E.  Hall, 
Webster,  vice-president ;  W.  E.  Davis,  Al- 
vin, seci-etary,  W.  H.  Stoughton,  Web- 
ster, treasurer. 

Routine  business  was  disposed  of,  and 
a  number  admitted  to  membership.  Sec- 
retary Davis  then  addressed  the  meet- 
ing. He  had  Just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Kansad  City  and  Chicago,  where  he  ac- 
companied a  shipment  of  products,  going 
via  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  F6  Rail- 
way. He  had  learned  much  by  the  trip 
he  had  made,  and  he  wanted  to  say  that 
the  growers  must  become  acquainted 
with  facts  before  they  would  be  success- 
ful, la  the  first  place,  the  shipment  was 
not  properly  packed.  The  gulf  coast  pro- 
duce is  as  good  as  can  be  had  anywhere, 
but  it  is  not  properly  packed.    The  ship- 


ment was  not  a  success  because  of  the 
packing  and  because  of  the  long  time  In 
transit,  and  the  rate  was  too  high  to  al- 
low of  a  proper  margin  of  profit  even  if  It 
had  reached  its  destination  in  first-lass 
order. 

R.  T.  Wheeler  of  Hitchcock  made  an 
earnest  plea  to  the  farmers  to  keep  up  an 
organization  and  secure  for  themselves 
those  rights  which  other  lines  of  business 
obtain  by  that  method.  Every  industry 
and  every  interest  has  its  organization 
except  the  farmer  and  the  fruit  grower  of 
the  coast  country,  and  the  prospects  for 
a  combination  in  that  direction  were 
good.  He  urged  them  to  combine,  and 
by  the  weight  of  organized  influence  se- 
cure those  concessions  from  the  transpor- 
tation companies  which  are  necessary  to 
a  profitable  business. 

±*.  H.  Goodwin  of  the  general  freight 
department  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and 
Santa  F^,  was  next  introduced.  Mr. 
Goodwin  said  he  had  no  speech  to  make. 
He  was  simply  present  to  show  the  Inter- 
est of  the  Santa  F4  Railroad  in  the  farm- 
ers of  the  coast  country,  and  if  there  are 
abuses,  to  learn  what  they  are,  so  they 
can  be  corrected.  He  said  good  trans- 
portation is  not  the  only  necessity  to 
make  the  business  successful.  Goods  of 
the  same  character  as  those  produced  on 
the  coast  of  Texas  are  brought  from  Cali- 
fornia, being  in  transit  six  or  seven  days, 
and  are  yet  in  good  condition.  He  then 
said  he  would  answer  any  question 
asked. 

Mr.  Strlngfellow  of  Galveston— We 
must  get  better  rates  or  go  out  of  the 
business.  Why  is  it  the  fruit  industry  is 
forced  to  100  per  cent,  higher  rates  than 
the  vegetable  Industry.  One  of  the  great 
industries  of  this  country  is  that  of  the 
pear.  If  we  are  not  able  to  market  the 
crop  it  will  be  the  worst  blow  this  coun- 
try has  ever  received. 

Mr.  Goodwin,  In  reply — I  did  not  con- 
sider that  I  had  come  here  for  a  discus- 
sion of  rates.  There  are  a  thousand  ele- 
ments entering  into  the  making  of  rates 
which  cannot  be  explained  nere.  It 
would  require  too  much  time.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  growers  want  better 
transportation,  not  lower  rates. 

Mr.  Goodwin  continued,  saying  the 
rates  from  Louisiana  to  the  isame  mar- 
kets reached  by  Texas  growers  are  higher 
than  the  Texas  rates,  and  the  growers  of 
that  state  must  find  the  business  profit- 
able, as  they  continue  in  it. 

Mr.  Strlngfellow— Please  explain  why 
it  is  that  the  potato  which  sells  for  $3 
per  barrel  should  have  a  35-cent  rate  and 
the  pear  which  has  been  selling  at  $1  per 
barrel  should  be  charged  a  rate  of  85 
cents.    This  was  not  answered. 

Mr.  Wheeler— Can  you  give  any  promise 
in  the  future  of  a  cheaper  rate  and  better 
transportation  ? 

Mr.  Goow din— Better  rates,  no ;  better 
transportation,  yes. 

Mr.  Strlngfellow— Your  road  ought  to 
do  something  for  the  growers.  When  I 
started  my  pear  orchard  here  it  was  not 
getting  anything  out  of  thlscountiy,  and 
now  it  is  getting  thousands  of  dollars 
annually. 

Mr.  Goodwin— The  railroads  cannot 
live  without  the  support  of  the  farming 
communities.  We  want  your  support  if 
we  can  deserve  it.  We  are  neither  of  us 
here  for  our  health.  Unless  we  can  get 
together  in  harmony,  we  can  do  no  busi- 
ness together.  If  you  cannot  do  business 
at  the  present  rate  it  will  be  reduced  to  a 
point  where  you  can  do  business,  and  we 
can  furnish  you  transportation  and  each 
have  a  margin  of  profit. 

Mr.  Aubrey  Maguire,  travelling  freight 
agent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
Railway,  who  was  then  called  on,  uixed 
the  farmers  to  raise  as  much  as  they 
could.  He  said  the  companies  can  handle 
all  that  is  to  go  to  market,  and  the  more 
there  is  the  better  the  rate. 


Tbe  Vegetable  Qarden. 

Mushrooms.— Anyone  desiring  then 
for  October,  should  now  make  prepam- 
tions,  by  collecting  tredi  horse  droppings 
and  fixing  on  a  suitable  place  in  wbich  to 
make  the  beds.  Wherever  the  beds  aie 
made,  whether  in  cellars  or  outbaildingfi, 
under  greenhoupe  benches,  or  in  properiv 
constructed  mushroom  liouses,  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  should  be  remem- 
bered: 

Mushrooms  wiU  not  grow  unless  the 
building  is  clean  and  sweet.  It  must  he 
free  from  any  draughts,  and  an  even  tem- 
perature of  55  to  60  degrees  maintained. 
The  place  should  not  w  infested  with 
vermin,  or  they  will  burrow  the  beds, 
and  as  mushroom  beds  should  always  be 
made  compact,  nothing  should  be  allowed 
to  disturb  them  after  spawning  is  doue. 

Wood-lice  are  very  annoying  in  the 
vicinity  of  beds ;  the  best  way  to  destroy 
them  that  I  have  ever  tried  is  by  the  use 
of  a  little  sugar  Just  colored  with  Pails 
green  thoroughly  mixed,  and  left  in  sau- 
cers near  their  habitations. 

In  the  preparaticm  of  the  manure,  care 
is  to  be  taken  to  use  only  fresh  manure 
from  healthy  horses  that  are  fed  grain 
and  hay  only>  &ny  other  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  for  tbe  successful  growing 
of  mushrooms.  The  manure  should  be 
protected  from  sun  and  rain,  turned  over 
frequently  to  sweeten  and  prevent  fire 
fang ;  when  half  decayed,  of  a  nice  brown 
color,  and  neither  dry  nor  wet,  it  is  then 
in  fine  condition  to  make  into  beds.  For 
further  directions  see  former  numbenof 
this  paper. 

Potatoes.- As  soon  as  ripe,  they  should 
be  dug  and  kept  in  an  airy- dry  dark  cel- 
lar, and  looked  over  once  a  week  to  see  If 
any  are  rotting.  Potatoes  will,  aftertbe 
unusual  wet  season  we  have  experienced, 
rot  badly.  In  many  places  the  potato 
blight  w  as  prevalent,  when  such  was  the 
case,  the  tuoers  should  not  be  kept  for 
seed  for  another  year,  as  the  spores  wlB 
be  retained  on  the  tut)en3  all  winter. 
Whenever  potatoes  rot  badly,  after  ba?- 
Ing  been  dry,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sprinkle 
them  with  air  slacked  lime. 

Melons.— This  year  the  melons  will  be 
very  watery  and  tasteless;  if  the  ripest 
are  picked  daily,  and  placed  on  a  diysheif 
in  the  greenhouse,  or  wherever  plenty  of 
sun  and  air  will  reach  them,  for  two  days, 
before  being  taken  to  the  house,  they  will 
be  found  to  give  better  satisfaction  than 
if  used  direct^  from  the  vlnee. 

Onions  will  now  be  ripening:  as  soon 
as  tops  begin  to  die  down,  it  Is  time  to 
pull  them  up.  This  is  rather  wet  weather 
to  thorougnly  dry  them,  and  if  rain  con- 
tinues, they  should  be  taken  under  shel- 
ter, preferably  where  plenty  of  both  snn 
ana  air  can  reach  them,  an  unused  green- 
house bench  is  admirable  for  the  purpose. 
They  must  be  well  dried  before  storing 
them,  otherwise  they  will  not  keep. 

W.  M.  Edwards,  Conn. 


The  Canning  Industry. 

The  Year  Book  gives  the  statement  that 
the  total  value  of  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  the  United  States  in  1890  was 
nearly  $30,000,000,  and  adds :  "  The  capi- 
tal employed  in  this  industry  was  only 
$701,388  less  than  was  employed  in  the 
creamery  business,  while  the  value  of  the 
products  exceeded  the  combined  value  of 
all  the  windmills,  clocks,  watches,  fire 
arms,  mirrors,  mats  and  matting,  linen 
fabrics,  and  enameled  goods  manafac- 
turetl  In  the  United  States  that  year." 


The  g^ape  crop  in  the  Lake  Keuka  re- 
gion will  be  one  of  the  largest  ever  har- 
vested. The  Delaware  is  about  two 
weeks  behind  other  years,  as  is  also  the 
Catawba  and  Concord  varieties.  The 
Catawba  grapes  will  be  the  largest  ever 
harvested,  providing  the  frosts  do  not 
come't<)b,;early.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  price  of  grapes  will  be  somewhat 
higher  than  of  recent  years. 


The  fruit  prospects  of  Missouri  for  the 
vear  1897  has  been  thus  far  a  grand, 
good  one  and  the  fruit  yet  to  ripen  prom- 
ises an  abundant  yield  a*  well  as  profit- 
able returns.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
the  apple  crop  for  packing,  writes  L.  A. 
Goodman,  secretary  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  Reports  from  nearly  every  county 
of  the  state  give  the  crop  ranging  from 
50  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent.,  making  an 
average  of  about  75  per  cent,  for  the 
state.  The  grape  crop  will  be  so  abundant 
that  we  cannot  expect  anything  but  low 
prices. 


Aug.  28.  1897. 
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Beautifying  a  Limited  Area. 

Id  the  plan  presented  in  fig.  171  ie 
shown  how  a  very  small  area  of  ground 
may  be  effectively  developed  along  natu- 
ral lines. 

The  fixed  points  which  had  to  be  con- 
sidered were:  the  house  was  already 
constructed^  the  clothes-reel  was  placed, 
and  the  grape  arbor  planted.  The  house 
Is  on  a  bank  some  few  feet  above  the 
roadway,  hence  the  two  entrances  are 
not  connected ;  if  such  communication  be 
desired,  steps  should   be  made  on  the 


south  of  the  piazza.  The  lot  adjoining 
the  house  on  the  south  is  reserved  for  fu- 
ture building,  and  so  was  not  available 
in  developing  the  land ;  It  Is  for  the  pres- 
ent to  be  used  as  a  vegetable  garden  In 
the  rear,  the  front  Is  put  to  grass  and 
affords  a  pleasing  prospect  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  house;  the  detail  can,  of 
course,  be  altered  to  suit  circumstances. 
The  nine  bushes  shown  here  are  Intended 
to  be  Rhododendrons,  which  can  be 
easily  moved,  no  matter  what  their  size 
when  the  new  building  goes  up. 

It  is  well  in  spaces  of  small  area  not  to 
put  a  collection  of  different  species,  as 
can  be  done  on  a  larger  place.  The  same 
Impression  cannot  be  made  by  a  host  of 
miscellaneous  shrubs  as  can  be  by  using  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  one  suitable  thing. 
Some  degree  of  grandeur  will  thus  be  had 
Instead  of  the  spottiness  often  seen. 

The  chief  difficulty  presented  In  this  lot 


Is  the  placing  of  the  shade  trees  which 
are  an  artistic  adjunct  to  any  house. 
Here  they  must  be  put  on  the  extreme 
lines  of  the  ground,  dght  Limes  being  sug- 
gested as  shown  (1).  The  smaller  trees 
(2)  are  Plnus  larico  to  give  an  evergreen 
effect,  this  species  Is  selected  as  most  suit- 
able io  the  place,  because  Its  habit  Is  not 
spreading  but  narrow.  The  terminus  of 
the  view  on  the  south  side  Is  made  by  a 
Sliver  Cut-leaf  Birch ;  this,  being  of  a 
white  color,  will  add  distance  to  the 
view,  a  feature  much  to  be  desired.    (8) 

The  general  planting  of  the  gi*ound  Is  to 
be  done  by  hardy  plants  so  that  once 
done  It  Is  done  for  ever,  and  beyond  a  little 
annual  care  and  attention  nothing  Is 
needed. 

The  back  border  could  be  very  effective 
If  made  of  Rosa  rugosa  (red  and  white 
varieties)  mixed  with  Sweetbrler.  A  few 
rough  growing  herbaceous  plants,  such  as 
Sunflowers,  could  be  Interspersed  to  give 
color  In  late  summer  and  fall.  The  bushes 
marked  4  could  be  Deutzia  crenata,  tall 
growing  plants,  very  valuable  to  block 
out  the  rear  of  the  building ;  they  will 
grow  almost  anywhere. 

The  three  beds  on  the  south  side  and 
close  to  the  house  are  In  a  warm  situa- 
tion ;  they  can  well  be  devoted  to  China 
Roses,  which  will  afford  flower  through- 
out the  entire  summer  and  can  easily  be 
given  a  slight  protection  In  winter. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  walk  are  four 


Pio.  171  —Plan  for  a  Small  Lot  Making  Temporary  Usb  of  Another  Adjoining. 
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bedfl ;  that  at  the  back  can  be  put  to  hy* 
brid  perpetual  Roses,  as  when  out  of 
flower  the  busbeft^  would  net  here  be  ob- 
trusive; the  two  middle  beds  here  are  one 
each  for  Lilies  and  Perennial  Phlox ;  the 
bed  to  the  front  should  be  put  to  ever- 
flrreens  to  give  a  continuous  effect ;  creep- 
ing or  dwarf  Juniper  could  be  used. 
Somewhat  similar  treatment  should  be 
affonled'^^  ea^A-o^thetWb^^be^tt trr6' 
front  of  the  house ;  these  should  have  a 
certain  tone  and  distinctness,  such  as 
could  be  obtained  by  planting  Golden 
Creeping  Juniper,  two  feet  apart,  in  a 
carpet  of  Daphne  cneorum  over  all  the 
bed.  TWs  effect  would  be  very  striking 
and  original. 

On  the  north  side  the  three  beds  shown 
could  be  allotted  to  Ferns,  and  two  speci- 
men Ferns  could  be  utilised  on  the  grass. 
The  six  specimens  on  the  front  plot  of 
grami  eonld  be  Yucca  filamentosa.  ever- 
green^ and  very  striking  when  in  flower, 
moreover,  they  give  no  trouble  in  culti- 
vation. The  seven  specimen  plants  on 
the  long  view  must  be  all  one  thing, 
Eulalia  gracilllma  suggesting  itself  as 
pre-eminently  suitable.  The  space  at 
command  is  not  largeenough for  a  mixed 
planting. 

For  spring  effect  all  the  beds  should  be 
edsed  with  Crocus,  one  color  to  each  bed ; 
Scilla  siberica,  however,  to  be  planted  on 
■the  evergreen  beds,  it  Is  so  very  graceful. 
Snowdrops,  too.  should  be  lavishly 
planted  in  every  bed. 


Variety  Tests  on  Forcing 
Tomatoes. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  test,  I  selected 
•eight  varieties,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  ar- 
Tlve  at  some  conclusion  as  to  which  was 
the  best  variety  for  Indoor  forcing,  and 
planted  eight  plants  of  each,  growing 
them  to  one  stem  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  adopted  in  the  greenhouse  for  winter 
forcing. 

The  seed  was  sown  March  1 ;  March  15 
^the  plants  were  removed  into  2-inch 
pots;  April  1  they  were  ready  for  an- 
other shift,  when  they  were  given  4-inch 
pots ;  and  April  21  they  were  put  into 
6-inch  pots ;  and  the  final  shift  was  on 
May  18.  This  time  they  were  put  into 
bruiting  quarters  which  consisted  of 
wooden  boxes  12  inches  wide  and  10 
Inches  deep,  placing  them  at  the  foot  of  a 
490uth  wall. 

The  folio  winglist  shows-the  results  as  to 
weight,etc.,from  first  of  picking  toAug.l5. 
The  weather  proved  unfavorable,  being 
<;oid  and  wet,  had  it  been  dilTerent;the  set  of 
fruit  would  undoubtedly  have  been  better. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  after  the  test 
is  this;  that  this  coming  winter  I  shall 
^row  Sutton's  Best  of  All  as  the  main 
crop ;  some  Conference,  and  a  few  plants 
of  the  yellow  variety.  Prince  of  Wales. 


EarUestof  All 

■Conference 

Best  of  All 

Prince  of  Wales... 

Peachblow 

Tender  and  True. 

LfOrlUard 

Aristocrat 
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Earliest  of  All  is  a  weak  grower,  very 
subject  to  mildew  and  the  fruit,  though 
of  good  flavor,  is  very  uneven  and  corru- 
.gated ;  very  early. 

Conference  resembles  Best  of  All,  but 
the  plant  grows  taller  and  is  longer 
Jointed. 

Best  of  All  I  have  found  to  be  ail  that 
its  name  implies;  it  is  A  1  in  color,  form, 
and  flavor;  very  productive. 

Prince  of  Wales  is  a  small  round  yellow 
tomato  of  excellent  flavor  and  a  good 
-cropper. 

Peach  blow.— Heavy  cropper  and  of 
good  flavor ;  but  soft  and  would  be  al- 
most useless  for  shipping. 

Tender  and  True  is  a  soft  fruit,  of  good 
■flavor,  but  so  subject  to  mildew  that  I 
•cannot  recommend  It. 

All  the  foregoing  varieties  are  from 
England. 

Lorillard,  though  claimed  by  many 
jgrowers  to  be  one  of  the  beet,  is  too  tali 
und  long-Jointed  for  me.  It  does  not  pay, 
4ind  I  will  not  grow  it  again. 


Aristocrat  hi  rerj.  produetiye,  but  lor. 
winter  forcing  the  foliage  is  too  heavy, 
necessitating  the  cutting  away  of  ihuch 
of  it  to  insure  tb^  setting  of  the'  frutt;  it 
is  also  very  subject  to  spot  or  fungus. 
Wm.  Anderson. 


A  Year's  Progress  io  Rose 

**.j    ifj^y^uj    J^v  -i<*il    <'j^n    i  Oh*  «*»M •♦-♦«! 

Since  the  last  essay  on  the  rose  by  iAr. 
Isaac  Kennedy  of  Philadelphia,  which 
was  read  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  new  and 
valuable  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  rose  family,  both  for  indoor  forcing 
and  hardy  sarden  varieties. 

In  the  hybrid  teas  we  are  getting  a  new 
class  or  race  of  practically  ever-blooming 
roses,  a  great  boon  to  all  lovers  of  the 
Queen  of  Flowers. 

We  have  also  added  to  the  list  of  hybrid 
perpetuate  which  I  shall  refer  to  later. 

In  1895  a  new  variety  of  the  hardy  hy- 
brid tea  was  disseminated  by  Messrs. 
Pemet-Ducher  of  France,  named  the  Sou- 
venir du  President  Camot  Itisaseedling 
from  Lady  Mary  Fits  William,  and  that  is 
all  we  kno  w  about  it  so  far  as  parentage  is 
concerned.  Last  Fall  it  was  exhibited  at 
several  exhibitions  and  received  many 
certificates  of  merit,  silver  medals,  etc. 
It  created  a  great  sensation  when  sent 
out  as  beiuK  a  grand  forcing  rose,  a  good 
grower  and  superb  flower.  It  produces  a 
long  bud,  large  and  full,  color  rosy  flesh, 
shaded  white  at  edges  of  petals.  It  cer- 
tainly is  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
hardy,  ever-blooming  varieties,  and  may 
prove  an  excellent  variety  for  forcing, 
by  further  trial,  although  some  are  m 
doubt. 

We  have  also  Maman  Cochet,  one  of  the 
best  and  hardiest  in  its  class.  Color  car- 
mine, mingled  with  salmon-yellow,  large 
and  full,  superb.    A  grand  garden  rose. 

Another  valuable  varied  is  Madame 
Abele  Chatenay,  sent  out  by  Pemet- 
Ducher,  which  blooms  constantly,  bud 
fine,  opening  spirally ;  flowers  full ;  color 
carmine-rose,  shaded  with  salmon. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  varie- 
ties, we  have  Caroline  Testout,  which  has 
practically  displaced  La  France.  Kaiser- 
in  Augusta  Victoria,  an  excellent  variety 
for  forcing,  or  as  a  garden  rose ;  a  beau- 
tiful primrose  color;  raised  by  Peter 
Lambert  of  Germany. 

Now,  Mr.  Presideiub,!  come  to  the  most 
pleasant  part  of  this  subject,  a  year's 
progress  in  roses. 

Real  progress  I  By  that  I  mean  new 
and  improved  varieties  of  American  ori- 
gin, of  which  Mr.  John  Cook  of  Balti- 
more, Md^  has  added  one  to  the  above 
list,  Mrs.  Robert  Garrett,  which  has  re- 
ceived flattering  notice  in  Baltimore 
notes  in  the  American  Florist.  It  is  a 
most  lovely  flower ;  soft  pink  color,  flow- 
ers large,  foliage  flne.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
grand  forcing  rose,  and  bids  fair  to  lead 
all  the  pink  varieties.  From  its  paren- 
tage, Sombrieul  and  Caroline  Testout,  it 
should  be  an  acquisition  to  the  hardy 
teas.  Mr.  Cook  is  the  originator  of  Sou- 
venir de  Wootton,  Marion  Dingee,  and 
other  good  roses. 

Extract  from  Baltimore  letter  in  Amer- 
ican Florist,  page  808,  issue  of  March  27, 
1897,  says : 

"  The  exhibit  of  Mr.  John  Cook  was  a 
departure  from  the  rest,  as  it  was  a  vase 
of  roses,  but  such  roses!  They  towered 
above  the  carnations  on  strong  stems 
clothed  with  heavy  foliage,  and  were  as 
large  as  American  Beauties,  but  of  a 
beautiful  clear  pink,  almost  light  enough 
to  be  called  a  shell  pink.  The  name  is 
Mrs.  Robert  Garrett,  and  it  will  get  a 
first-class  certificate,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  saying  that  it  is  conceded  to 
be  the  finest  rose  ever  raised  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  cross  between  Sombrieul  and 
Mme.  C.  Testout,  and  forms  a  valuable 
additlou  to  the  class  of  large  roses,  which 
is  represented  almost  entirely  by  Ameri- 
can Beauty,  and  which  will  probably 
supplant  the  small  fiowered  ones,  as  has 
happened  in  the  chrysanthemum,  and  is 
happening  in  the  carnation." 

There  is  also  a  new  white  hybrid  tea, 
Lillian    Nordica,    a   seedling   from  that 

S-and  rose  Margaret  Dickson  by  Madame 
oste.  In  color  it  is  pure  white,  long 
buds,  large  flower  of  good  substance,  on 
long  stiff  stems,  forces  well,  has  dark 
rich  foliage,  and  is  very  fragrant.    At  the 


Boston  IRofteStiow  last  Jttne,ltnGclv«4 
the  society's  silver  medal,  and  hi  Jnne. 
}Me^  mmuHiaB  cerOa^lA^f  merit,  ft 
is  copsidered  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
hardy'everrWpoailngvwJ^f^of  Aacri- 
can  origin. 

The  above-named  vaMertBas  I  consider 
improvements  on  exisMng  varie^es,  and 

in  the  llii^||Lfflt«Btf9Rji«!'iS»iVe  mnst 
not  be  content  u)  rest  here,  we  most 
strive  to  add  to  the  above  list.    The  Im- 

grovements  to  be  effected  in  the  above 
stare: 

To  obtain  new  reds,  maroons,  and 
creams,  possessing  vi«por,  freedom  of 
blood,  and  hardiness.  Then  this  race  of 
roses  will  be  universally  admired  as  gar- 
den roses,  growing  in  ordinary  soils. 

We  have  a  large  and  unlimited  field  In 
which  to  experiment  and  improve.  The 
art  of  hybridization  is  simple;  so  easj 
and  responsive,  we  should  all  make  an 
effort  to  improve  and  continue  in  the 
good  work,  for  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
Improvements  in  the  several  claases  or 
families  of  roses. 

In  the  hybrid  perpetual  class,  a  new 
rose  has  been  sent  out  last  spring  by  the 
well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Peter  Hender- 
son &  Co.,  New  York.  It  is  named  tiie 
Jubilee.  It  was  awarded  the  Massacho- 
setts  Horticultural  Society's  gold  medal 
in  1895.  the  highest  award  in  the  gift  of 
the  society,  and  I  am  informed  the  first 
gold  medal  ever  awarded  a  rose  of  Ameri- 
can origin  in  •  this  country.  It  was 
awarded  a  first-<jlasa  certificate  in  1893. 
It  is  from  Prince  CamiUee  de  Rohan  1^ 
Louis  van  Houtte,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  growers  on  its  own  roots. 

It  had  been  exhibited  three  years  in 
succession  at  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society  when  the  committee  de> 
cided  to  inspect  it  growing  in  the  ground, 
which  they  did.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  their  award : 

**  Dear  Sir :— Since  the  visit  of  the  com- 
mittee on  flowers  of  the  Massachnsetti 
Horticultural  Society  to  Wood's  Holl, 
and  inspection  of  your  seedling  rose  Jubi- 
lee, they  have  discussed  the  merits  of  the 
variety,  and  are  unanimous  in  prono1lD^ 
ing  it  the  flnest  American-raised  rose  that 
is  known  to  them,  and  the  equal  of  any 
European  rose  of  its  class.  Its  magnificent 
color,  united  with  a  beautiful  form,  laq^e 
size,  and  grand  foliage  and  vigorous  hahft 
they  believe  make  it  of  great  value  and 
worthy  of  the  highest  award  given  by 
the  society. 

**  We  therefore  award  you  the  society's 
gold  medal. 
** (Signed)    A.  H.  Fewkes,  chairman." 

Mr.  F.  Schuyler  Matthews,  ;the  artist, 
and  leading  expert  on  colors  in  thiscoun- 
try,  says :  "I  have  never  seen  a  rose  of 
such  intense  and  dark  color.  The  rose 
contains  the  darkest  color  combined  with 
pure  color  of  .which  nature  is  capable.'' 

In  hybrid  perpetual  roses,  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Sharman  Crawford  is  the  beet  of  all  the 
light-colored  varieties.  Clio  is  a' grand 
flower,  also  Helen  Keller.  Mavoumeen, 
one  of  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sena' 
productions  of  1895,  is'  valuable  as  a 
climber  or  a  cut-back ;  color  a  delkate 
silvery  flesb-white,  shaded  rose  atbaseof 
petals  which  are  of  excellent  shape  and 
substance.  Marchioness  of  Devonshire  is 
a  grand  rose  of  a  beautiful  satin-pink 
color.  There  is  also  in  commerce  in  thia 
country,  a  hybrid  tea,  Clara  Watson, 
raised  by  Mr.  Prince  in  England  in  1894. 
described  as  a  salmon-tinted  pink,  and  a 
good  rose. 

Of  the  hybrid  polyanthas,  Marie  Faive 
is  by  far  the  best  of  all,  bloomina:  freely 
through  the  season,  and  is  valuable  for 
florists'  work,  producing  good  ciusterB 
of  good-sized  pure  white  flowers. 

I  am  pleajsed  to  note  improvements  by 
hybridizing  in  the  Wichuraiana  daiw. 
The  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Manda  of  New 
Jersey,  who  hasraised  some  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  this  class. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  progress  in  the 
past  year,  and  if  we  would  continue  to 
advance  in  the  future,  we  must  interest 
ourselves  in  the  raising  of  roses  suitable 
for  our  climate  in  the  garden,  as  well  a« 
varieties  for  the  florist  in  the  rose  houae. 
It  is  sometimes  said  our  life  \fi  too  short 
to  wait  to  raise  roses,  but  it  proves  long 
enough  to  wait  to  see  others  raise  them. 

*Paper  by  M.  H.  Watah.  Woods  Holl,  Mm.,  to 
fore  the  Society  of  AmertcsA  Florlau. 
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Destructive  Insects  and  Methods 
for  CofltroUios  Them.— iX. 

pa/or,,Wt  o-  jOHMsoii. 

The  Fruit  Bark  BeMe. 

This  insect  ie  a  newcomer  in  the  United 
States,  having  been  Icnown  in  thi8  conn- 
try  lesH  than  25  years.  In  Germany  it 
has  been  known  to  seriously  injure  fruit 
trees  for  over  fifty  years.  It  was  first 
discovered  on  American  soil  in  1877  in 
an  orchard  near  Elmira,  New  York,  and 
has  gradually  spread,  especially  to  the 
south  and  central  west.  It  was  observed 
in  laive  numbers  in  orchards  in  South 
Carolina  in  1885-86.  Two  years  later  it 
was  found  in  Indiana  and  is  now  well  es- 
tablished throuf^ut  the  central  Missis- 
sippi valley. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  it  sev- 
eral times  this  season  in  Maryland,  and 
the  Editor  of  this  Journal  has  referred  a 
query  from  a  subscriber  regarding  the 
same  pest.  I  have  observed  it  lately  In 
several  orchards  and  some  nurseries.  It 
rarely  ever  does  serious  injury  in  nurseries 
and  attacks  only  trees  whose  vitality  has 
been  reduced  by  being  broken  by  plowing 
or  injured  in  some  other  way.  It  does 
not  confine  its  attacks  to  fruit  trees,  but 
is  found  working  on  shade  and  ornamen- 
tal trees  as  well ;  usually  the  Maple,  Elm, 
and  Mountain  Ash. 

The  beetle  will  attack  perfectly  healthy 
trees,  but  has  a  decided  preference  for 
weak  and  sickly  ones.  A  tree  infested 
with  this  Insect  can  be  easily  detected  bv 
a  little  careful  observation.  The  trunk 
and  larger  branches  are  usually  peppered 
fall  of  little  round  holes  about  the  size  of 
a  pin-head,  see  fig.  172.  In  many  in- 
stances the  gummy  exudation  from 
these  punctures  is  very  conspicuous, 
standing  out  In  bead-like  masses  or  run- 
ning down  the  branches  and  trunk.  I 
have  seen  many  trees,  especially  cherry, 
in  this  condition,  the  present  season. 

The  little  beetle  responsible  for  this  mis- 
chief is  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
length  and  one-third  as  wide.  It  is  nearly 
black  in  color,  somewhat  cylindrical  in 
general  form,  and  under  a  glass  of 
moderate  power,  shows  a  clothing  of  yel- 
lowish hairs  on  the  head  and  wing  cov- 
ers. The  head  is  vertical  and  the  Jaws  are 
short  and  stout.  The  beetle  is  shown  in 
our  figure  very  much  enlarged  (after 
Forbes). 

The  adult  beetle,  after  making  a  hole  in 
the  tree,  deposits  her  eggs  in  little  grooves 
made  in  the  inner  bark.  The  young  that 
hatch  from  these  eggs  feed  upon  the  Inner 
bark  andsapwood,  making  long  channels 
Fanning  in  all  directions  from  the  Central 
groove,  as  shown  in  lower  right  comer. 
These  young  worms  frequently  become 
so  numerous  as  to  completely  girdle 
the  branch  or  trunk,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  young  have  no  feet,  and  are 
w^hite,  with  small  brown  heads  of  the 
general  shape  shown  in  the  illustration. 
They  transform  in  these  channels,  and  in 
dae  time  the  adults  eat  their  way  out, 
thas  making  more  openings  similar  to 
the  ones  made  by  the  female  when  depos- 
iting her  eggs.  There  are  probably  two 
broods  each  year.  One  brood  deposits  its 
eggs  in  September  and  the  insect  passes 
the  winter  as  larvte  or  worms  under  the 
bark.  These  transform  in  the  spring,  and 
b^n  to  emerge  as  adults  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  March.  I  have  also  found  full- 
grown  larvee  the  last  of  July. 
Remedies. 

The  fact  that  the  fall  brood  passes 
the  winter  in  the  larval  state,  the  first 
remedy  that  suggests  itself  is  the  cutting 
down  and  destruction  by  burning  of  all 
infected  trees  during  the  winter.  I  would 
recommend  this  procedure  only  in  ex- 
treme cases  or  where  the  trees  are  of  no 
special  value.  An  attempt  of  extermina- 
tion would  mean  the  absolute  destruc- 
tion of  every  tree  showing  the  least  at- 
tack. 

Experimentation  with  various  sprays 
and  washes  for  controlling  this  pest 
has  not  been  carried  forward  very 
rapidly.  Trees  sprayed  with  a  strong 
solution  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris 
green  combined,  at  about  double  the 
strength  which  is  generally  used,  have 
given  very  promising  results.    The  first 


application  should  be  madeabout  April  1 
d.nd  the  second  two  weeks  later.  In  or- 
der to  be  most  effectual,  the  spraying 
should  be  done  before  any  of  the  charac- 
teristic marks  of  the  Insect  are  found  upon 
the  trees,  as  it  will  be  much  easier  to  pre- 
vent the  attack  than  to  destroy  the 
beetles  after  t^ey  have  oi^e  entered  the 
tree.  -»  -    . 


Chrysantheffloms. 

Mulching  at  this  season.— A  good 
mulch  of  cow  manure  on  pots  and 
benches  will  be  found  very  beneficial.  It 
is  surprising  how  soon  the  manure  brings 
the  roots  up  to  the  surface  where  they  get 
more  benefit  from  the  feeding  with  ma- 
nure water. 

Nitrate  of  soda.— If  some  of  the  plants 
are  looking  pale  and  sicklj*  a  dose  or 
two  of  this— Just  a  little—say  about  an 
ounce  in  a  four-gallon  can  of  water  will 
soon  bring  back  the  color. 

Bads.— Take  these  now  as  they  appear ; 
the  plants  should  be  looked  over  every 
day  to  catch  the  bud  In  its  earliest  stage. 
We  believe  in  the  crown  bud,  as  we  think 


I IG.  X7a.— The  Fkuit  Bark  Beetle  and  its 

WOKK. 

much  of  the  trouble  from  weak  neck  Is  the 
result  of  taking  the  terminal.  The  plants 
have  an  extra  growth  to  ripen,  and  when 
they  are  not  kept  cool  enough  to  allow 
it  to  do  so,  the  stem  is  weak,  the  flower 
flops  over,  and  the  grower  finds,  in  the 
language  of  the  politician,  that ''  it  is  a 
condition  and  not  a  theory  that  con- 
fronts him." 

Exhibition  schedules  that  bar  out 
fiowers  having  artificial  support  are  on 
the  right  track.  It  seems  ridiculous  to 
me  to  see  a  bloom  held  up  by  a  wire  or 
piece  of  cane.  I  like  a  fiower  to  hold  its 
head  up,  no  matter  in  what  company  it 
may  be,  then  the  admirer  realizes  to  the 
full  why  the  Chrysanthemum  is  called  the 
Queen  of  the  fall.  In  real  life  a  queen  that 
cannot  hold  her  head  erect  does  not 
amount  to  much. 

Plants  in  the  open  ground,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  house,  should  be  cut 
around  with  a  spade  a  few  days  before 
lifting.  The  transfer  will  not  then  give 
quite  such  a  check  to  them.  They  can- 
not be  taken  up  too  carefully  as  the  ob- 
ject should  be  to  retain  the  foliage. 

Sprays.— For  this  work  plants  should 
not  be  disbudded,  but  Just  left  to  develop 
all  the  fiowers  they  will.  They  will  be 
small  blooms  certainly,  but  are  a  pleas- 
ing change  from  the  big  ones.  Single 
varieties  and  all  the  smaller  fiowered 
types  are  good  for  this  work. 

C.  TOTTY,  N.  J. 


Roses  in  Jadoo. 

My  experience  in  growing  Roses  In  Ja- 
doo  is  an  accidentalone.  1  came  across 
a  leaflet  of  Jadoo  in  the  autumn  of  last 
year,  and,  having  to  stock  a  new  conserva- 
tory, J  thought  I  would  try  It  on  varl- 
om  rfitufJM^  bHlhs,.«eedA,  ^^od.  (HiJbtimpik  nq, 
I  had  one  large  sack  as  a  sample.  Iliked 
the  handling  of  it,  and  as  the  plants  both 
in  the  grounds  and  the  conservatory 
seemed  to  pick  up  a  healthy  look  quickly, 
I  sent  for  several  other  sacks,  with  the 
result  that  I  do  not  care  to  use  anything 
else  now,  and  everyone  who  has  seen  my 
conservatory  and  has  one  of  his  own, 
complains  that  bis  plants  are  not  nearly 
so  healthy,  and  goes  away  with  a  firm  de- 
termination to  tr3*  Jadoo. 

My  experience  of  Rose  growing  in  It 
came  about  through  a  nurseryman  send- 
ing me  some  pot  Roses,  along  with  a  large 
consignment  of  other  Roses  for  outside 
planting.  As  these  pot  Roses  had  buds 
upon  them,  I  put  them  into  the  conserva^ 
tory  to  see  if  they  would  open.  They 
were  Perle  des  Jardins,  Homer,  The 
Bride,  and  Sunset.  There  was  also  two 
climbers  for  planting  outside  and  taking 
the  stems  through  the  wall  to  train  In 
the  conservatory.  As  the  buds  on  the 
above  four  plants  did  not  open — because 
the  check  given  them  in  their  carriagehad 
been  too  great— and  the  foliage  dying 
down,  I*  thought  I  would  repot  them  in 
Jadoo.  This  I  did,  cutting  them  down 
at  the  same  time.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  shoot  buds  began  to  form  and 
send  forth  beautiful  dark-colored  foliage, 
with  stems  strong  and  healthy,  having 
lovely  fiowers.  The  growth  between  leaf 
and  leaf  was  from  three  to  four  and  even 
five  Inches  in  length,  but  as  I  have  only 
now  had  the  curiosity  to  measure,  some 
magr  even  have  been  more. 

Homer  was  a  most  graceful  plant ;  it 
sent  out  a  shoot  from  the  stem  near  the 
soil  whic))  I  allowed  to  grow  from  curios- 
ity, and  It  grew  over  three  feet  In  height, 
ending  with  a  clump  of  eight  blooms. 
This  Dlant  I  had  In  my  sitting  room  for 
months,  but  I  fancy  the  electric  light 
forced  It  too  much. 

As  the  blooms  went  off  I  cut  back  again 
and  had  a  second  crop  of  Roses,  and 
when  these  were  done  I  cut  them  back 
again  the  third  time,  and  have  now  new 
shoots  six  and  seven  inches  long  with 
fiower  buds  forming.  My  success  would 
have  been  greater  had  not  the  Marechal 
Niel  climber  developed  mildew,  and  all  the 
other  Rose  trees  caught  it,  and  it  became 
one  perpetual  fight  to  keep  it  down.  I 
have  now  turned  all  the  four  Roses  out- 
side in  the  border  and  cut  back  the  climb- 
ers.— Amateur  Gardening  (England). 


The  nurserymen  of  Dansvllle,  N.  Y., 
have  united  to  make  war  upon  the 
woodehuck.  The  ten  cents  bounty  here- 
tofore offered  for  dead  woodchucks,  while 
furnishing  an  active  pursuit  for  a  few 
vagabond  hunters,  has  utterly  failed  in 
the  grand  desideratum  sought  to  be  ac- 
complished—the extermination  of  the 
pest.  Hereafter  poisoning  will  be  the 
tactics. 


The  Anniston  (Ala.)  Homestead  and 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  is  a  corpora- 
tion with  a  capital  of  f  150,000,  and  con- 
trols 8,500  acres  of  land  from  which  trees 
have  been  cut  for  charcoal.  It  purposes 
to  operate  fruit  orchards  for  non-resi- 
dents. 


The  great  McNair  fruit  farm,  which 
consists  of  2,086  acres.  Is  located  at 
St.  Elmo,  near  Thayer.  Mo.  The  start 
was  made  In  June,  1898.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  men  were  put  to  work  clearing 
the  ground  and  preparing  it  for  fruit-tree 
planting.  By  January  1,  1894,  36,400 
trees  had  been  set  out.  Six  hundred  and 
eighty  acres  will  be  planted  In  peaches 
this  fall.  On  his  premises  he  already  has 
20,400  Elberta  peach  trees  three  years 
old.  There  are  20,000  apple  and  3,000 
peach  trees  already  planted  on  the  farm. 
By  far  the  most  interesting  sight  on  this 
great  fruit  farm  is  a  herd  of  fourteen 
buffalo.  There  Is  only  one  other  herd  on 
the  continent.  Most  of  the  fruit  growi 
on  the  farm  Is  marketed  in  the  East  an'' 
England. 
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to  the  authors  or  signatories  concerned,  A 
matter  that  will  interest  one  person,  so  that 
he  will  desire  further  information,  will 
doubtless  interest  others.  Our  columns  are 
open  for  discussions. 


THE  Thirteenth  Annual 
Convention    of    the 

the  Others.  Society  of  American 
•  Flori8t8  passed  into  his- 

tory, Friday,  August  20,  after  a  thre^ 
days*  session,  and  the  fourth  gi^en  up 
entirely  to  pleasure. 

It  is  easy  to  review  the  proceedings  in 
their  entirety.  In  the  first  place  then,  it 
is  in  order  to  say  that  attendance  was 
fully  equal  to  that  of  any  previous  con- 
vention. And  the  zeal  and  activity  mani- 
fested by  the  delegates  proved  that  the 
society  is  very  much  alive.  It  was  evi- 
dent all  the  way  through  that  the  busi- 
ness proper  of  the  society  was  being  Jeal- 
ously guarded  by  young  members,  and 
the  election  for  president  further  proved 
that  youth  was  In  the  ascendant,  the 
president-elect  W.  F.  Gude  being  under 
thirty  yeai-s  of  age.  This  result  very 
plainly  demonstrated  good  fellowship 
does  not  suffice  to  carry  an  election ;  in- 
deed, this  very  fact,  combined  with  the 


desire  to  have  one  of  themselves,  won  the 
day  for  the  Washington  florist. 

To  the  readers  of  American  Gardening 
this  will  be  satisfactory  news,  for  in 
past  years  they  have  stood  aloof  from 
the  Society  of  American  Florists,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  so-caUed  social  ele- 
ment was  reputed  to  predominate,  and 
the  meetings  generally  balanced  up  in 
favor  of  pleasure  rather  than  profit. 

The  change  of  name  to  include  *'  Orna- 
mental Horticulturists"  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  our  readers,  for  it  at  once 
brings  a  large  number  of  them  into  direct 
communion  with  the  organisation. 
Hitherto  under  the  name  of  Society  of 
American  Florists,  a  class  distinction 
was  raised  which  made  it  appear  simply 
as  a  gathering  of  traders  and  growers  of 
bulbs,  plants,  and  flowers,  together  with 
the  necessary  attendant  florists'  supplies 
and  implements.  The  all-around  horti- 
culturist was  left  severely  alone.  Now, 
however,  under  the  change  of  name  there 
is  a  chance  of  greater  things. 

Although  the  title  itself  is  the  reverse  of 
elegant,  still  it  is  ample  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  the  doors  for  admission  to 
others  than  traders  pure  and  simple,  giv- 
ing the  professional  and  private  gar- 
dener, his  employer,  and  better  still,  the 
interested  amateur,  an  opportunity  to 
enter. 

Now  that  there  is  really  a  substantial 
national  society  properly  organized  with 
machinery  of  operation  in  full  swing,  the 
gardener  is  given  a  chance  to  takehls  po- 
sition, and  we  hope  that  all  concerned 
will  take  advantage  of  the  invitation 
and  present  a  united  front. 

At  the  same  time  it  may  be  well  at  this 
juncture  to  remind  the  powers  that  be 
that  if  their  intentions  be  In  accord  with 
the  new  title,  there  should  be  some  repre- 
sentation of  "ornamental  horticultur- 
ists" on  the  next  executive  committee. 
Doubtless  certain  well-intentioned  present 
members  allowed  their  enthusiasm  to  run 
away  v-ith  their  Judgment  when  they 
made  disparaging  remarks  concerning  the 
raising  of  certain  garden  crops.  If  those 
men  know  anything  at  all,  they  know 
well  that  a  gardener  to  be  worthy  of  the 
name  must  be  able  to  grow  cabbages 
and  to  produce  them  In  perfection,  both 
in  season  and  out  of  season. 


COME  few  months  ago  an 
English  O  Interesting  correspond- 
Varietles.  ^nce  appeared  in  our  columns 
regarding  English  potatoes 
in  America  when  Mr.  H.  Pugh  of  Mani- 
tou,  Man.,  had  a  good  word  for  Myatt's 
Ashleaf  with  him.  We  entered  Into  the  ar- 
guments and  pointed  out  that  tlie  gene- 
ral experience  of  skilled  cultivators  was 
not  in  favor  of  the  foreign-raised  varie- 
ties. The  conditions  of  the  present  year 
have  been  remarkably  unlike  those  of  or- 
dinary years  and  if  English  potatoes  will 
ever  do  well  In  America  they  should  have 
done  so  this  year. 

And  such  Indeed  has  been  the  case ; 
samples  of  tubers,  chiefly  Myatt's  Ash- 
leaf, have  been  submitted  by  readers  and 
have  come  through  the  tests  with  fairly 
satisfactory  results,  but  generally  the  po- 
tato had  not  its  true  clean  flavor. 

Mr.  Pugh  has  lately  sent  samples  from 
his  patch,  which  we  were  glad  to  flnd 
wereof  very  excellent  quality,  far  supe- 
rior to  any  of  the  same  variety  grown  in 
the  states  so  far  as  our  experience  goes. 


The  communication  appears  in  another 
column. 

It  is  a  very  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
tomato  does  not  seem  to  foOow  the  cli- 
matic peculiarities  of  the  potato,  eeTer&L 
English-raised  varieties  having  out- 
classed some  of  the  native  standards  as 
is  set  forth  elsewhere  in  this  issae*  This 
is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  had 
occasion  to  remark  upon  this  same  fact, 
and  our  own  conclusions  that  Best  of  AJI 
is  really  the  leader  as  a  forcing  tomato 
are  based  on  careful  observations  for 
some  time  past. 


Disease  of  China  Asters. 

We  have  recently  been  in  almost  dai^ 
receipt  of  specimens  of  China  Asters  whi^ 
the  senders  say  have  been  growing  along 
vigorously,  when  all  of  a  sudden  a  coP 
lapse  takes  place.  Last  year  the  same 
trouble  was  reported  to  ns  at  this  same 
season,  but  from  all  appearances  tbe  dis- 
ease is  more  widely  spread  now. 

A  fungus  is  the  cause  and  it  works  In 
rather  a  curious  way.  Usually  the  plant 
is  attacked  near  the  base  of  the  stem  or 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  roots ;  here 
the  fungous  gains  entrance  and  soon 
reaches  the  vessels  which  supply  the 
plant  with  water.  These  vessels  are  soon 
clogged  up  with  the  parasite,  and  as  a 
result  the  leaves  wilt  and  the  plant  grad- 
ually succumbs. 

A  similar  fungus  attacks  cotton,  ^watei^ 
melons,  cabbages,  and  other  plants,  caus- 
ing them  to  wilt  and  die,  in  mach  the 
same  way  as  the  Asters* 

So  far  as  we  are  aware  there  is  no 
known  remedy  for  the  disease. 

The  very  wet  weather  that  has  pre- 
vailed has  been  very  favorable  to  tbe  de- 
velopment of  thefungus,  and  so  to  a  larse 
degree,  the  untoward  season  must  be 
held  responsible  for  the  present  outbreak. 

Prof.  Galloway  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  last  year  wrote 
in  our  columns  as  follows: 

"We  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
keep  the  base  of  the  stalks  exposed.  It  is 
possible  that  after  the  diseased  plants 
have  been  removed  and  destroyed,  the 
ground  cultivated,  and  the  bases  of  the 
stems  cleared  to  the  top  of  the  roots,  that 
a  thorough  coating  of  this  portion  of  the 

f>lants  with  Bordeaux  mixture  (50  gallon 
ormula)  might  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming infected.  This  remedy,  hoi^ever, 
has  not  been  tried  and  is  simply  offered  as 
a  suggestion  to  those  who  desire  to  ex- 
periment. To  any  grower  who  desires  to 
make  aii  experiment,  we  would  sugg^est 
that  he  leave  one  block  of  Asters  un- 
treated and  treat  the  others  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestions  made.*' 

Have  any  readers  profited  by  the  sug- 
gestion ? 


Peach  Crop  Bstimate. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  circular 
letter  issued  by  W.  N.  Britton  &  Co.  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y. : 

"  From  correspondence  with  over  lOO 
dealers,  who  have  personally  investigated 
the  growing  crop,  we  make  the  folio-w- 
ing estimate:  Connecticut  300,000 
against  a  comparative  failure  last  year ; 
New  York,  2,000.000,  against  a  failure 
last  year;  New  Jersey  ^3,000,000,  against 
1,200,000  last  year;  Pennsylvania, 5 OO,- 
000  against  a  comparative  failure  last 
year;  l)elaware, 600,000. against 3,000,- 
000  last  year;  Maryland,  500,000, 
against  4,000,000  last  year;  Geonria. 
200,000,  against  1,500,000  last  y^j-\ 
Michigan,  200,000.  against  2,000,000 
last  year ;  Ohio,  400,000,  against  aoo,- 
000  last  year;  Arkansas,  3,000,000 
against  1,000,000  last  year.  The  above 
is  based  on  one-half  bushel  baskets,  and 
shows  a  total  of  10,600,000  against  13.- 
900,000  last  year. 

Some  of  western  New  York  grovrers 
complain  that  these  figures  are  low,  espe- 
cially for  their  own  crops. 


The  Georgia  State  Horticultural  Society 
is  urging  the  appointment  of  a  state 
entomologist. 


Atig.  28.  T897. 
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READBRS'  I0TE8  UD  COHEITS. 


aniobieryatlon,  toot  not  necetaarUy reflect- 
Inc  oor  own  opinions.  Ton,  reader  are  trjrlng 
ii«w  varletlefl,  new  Implements,  new  methods.  Let 
ti8  hare  yonr  verdict— short,  pointedly  Possibly 
yon  may  wish  to  comm«nt  on  siatemenu  found  In 
tills  or  prevloas  issoes  or  to  offer  saKsestlona ;  let  ns 

iirhat  yon  have  to  say.    In  themnltltape  of 


connsel  there  Is  wi  sdom  and  safety.    W  rite  on  often. 

Crops  in  Washlnffton.— In  looking 
over  your  valuable  paper,  in  which  I  take 
much  pleaenire,  I  flnd  a  Rtatement  that 
tbe  Washington  peach  crop  was  never 
better.  L.et  me  say  that  there  is  no  crop. 
Peaches  are  almost  a  total  failure  this 
year,  and  the  trees  are  dying  yet  from 
damage  done  by  the  frost  of  November, 
1896.  and  thousands  of  acres  of  our  or- 
chards are  ruined,  so  many  of  the  trees 
are  half  dead  and  half  alive  that  as  lone 
as  our  present  orchards  stand  they  will 
be  made  up  of  cripples,  chleflv  apples  and 
cherries.  But  few  people  realise  the  dam- 
age done.  The  apple  and  prune  crops  are 
moderate.— Geo.  Habds. 

Myatt's  Ashleaf  Potatoes.— I  send 
you  herewith  six  Myatt's  Ashleaf  just 
taken  up,  and  If  they  arrive  in  good  con- 
dition I  shall  be  very  pleased  if  you  will 
kindly  give  them  a  trial  on  your  table, 
when  I  think  you  will  be  assured  that 
they  possess  all  the  good  qualities  that  I 
claimed  for  them.  This  year  the  tubers 
are  small  In  size,  but  I  have  counted  as 
many  as  25  from  one  set.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  mail  to  any  of  my  co-subscribers,  at 
resrular  seed  potato  price,  next  month,  a 
limited  quantity.  Of  course  the  tubers 
will  be  sent  whole.  I  also  send  a  photo- 
S^raph  of  my  potato  patch  and  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  all  who  have  seen  It 
that  it  is  a  grand  showing.  We  grow 
Carman  Nos.  1  and  3  and  Pearce's  Lxtra 
Early  which  was  in  full  bloom  July  27; 
the  other  varieties  are  not  sufficiently 
shown.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  have  a 
basket  of  tubers  In  the  photo  to  sb  o  w  their 
^rand  size.— H.  Puoh,  Manitou,  Man. 

(See  page  602.— Ed.) 

Tomatoes   Wanted.— Will   some  one 

S lease  inform  me  where  I  can  procure 
icholson  Hybrid  and  Eclipse  tomatoes. 
I  have  tried  several  of  the  leading  seed 
stores  and  cannot  get  them.  I  believe 
they  are  highly  recommended  for  forcing 
under  glass.— .J.  C.  (See  report  of  tests 
on  page  600.) 

Bine  Hydraniceas.— Can  any  readers 
of  American  Gardening  inform  me 
through  the  columns  of  that  paper  how 
to  obtain  blue  or  purple  Hydraugeas.  I 
have  heard  of  iron  filings  being  used,  but 
In  what  quantity.— Dago. 

—We  confess  we  do  not  see  the  advisa- 
bility of  tampering  with  the  color  of  the 
flowers.  It  is  said  that  iron  produces  the 
blue  color,  but  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  Iron  is  present  in  all  soIIh, 
but  we  have  noticed  that  plants  on  soils 
Bpeclally  ferruglneous  have  bad  blue 
flowers.  Can  some  readers  enlighten  our 
correspondent  ? 

Wireworms  on    Carnations.— What 

remedy  shall  I  use  to  destroy  wireworms 
^working  on  roots  of  Carnations  growing 
outside?  The  worm  is  small,  dark,  about 
one-half  inch  long,  when  disturbed  moves 

Siilckly.  sometimes  throws  itself  in  a  clr- 
e.  I  have  lost  several  plants,  and  upon 
examination  find  these  worms  working 
on  the  roots.  I  trust  this  description 
will  be  sufficiently  lucid  for  some  one  to 
recognize,  and  so  advise  me  as  to  a 
course  of  procedure.— F.  S.  Clakk,  Cal. 


When  the  people  of  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  or- 
dered the  lowering  of  sidewalks,  exten- 
sive preparations  for  saving  tlie  trees 
were  entered  into.  The  Large  Tree  Com- 
pany of  Brooklyn  made  a  proposition  to 
the  board  offering  to  lower  the  trees  at  a 
price  ranging  from  $5  to  $18,  according 
to  the  diameter  of  the  tree.  The  work  of 
lowering  the  trees  will  soon  be  begun. 

The  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation will  have  its  fall  meeting  and 
fleld  day  in  Aniherst,  on  September  7. 
Special  rates  for  transportation  over  all 
routes  will  be  arranged. 


Newport  and  the  S.  A.  P.  Con- 
vention. 

The  Society  of  American  Florists,  in 
the  course  of  its  annual  pilgrimages,  has 
met  with  warm  and  hospitable  receptions 
everywhere,  but  the  welcome  has  been 
most  cordial  and  effective  where  the  pri- 
vate gardener  was  to  be  met  in  force. 
Boston,  in  1890, gave  theSoclety  a  i-ecep- 
tion  never  to  be  forgotten,  but  Newport, 
in  1897,  has  outdone  every  previous 
effort  by  any  club  or  city,  and  the  gar- 
deners and  craft  of  that  old  town  have 
crowned  themselves  with  glory  forever  as 
hosts  whose  hospitality  was  unbounded, 
and  whose  every  intent  to  please  and  en- 
tertain was  carried  out  without  hitch  or 
flaw. 

When  it  became  known  that  theS.  A.  F. 
was  to  meet  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in 
August  of  this  year.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  fourth  or  outing  day  of  the  Society 
would  be  placed  in  the  charge  of  the  gar- 
deners of  Newport,  and  to  meet  the  case 
a  society  was  formed  and  named  the 
Florists'  and  Gardeners'  Club  and  Asso- 
ciates ;  the  leaders  in  the  good  work  at 
once  placed  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
and  finally,  after  the  struggle  and  anxiety 
always  attendant  upon  an  effort  of  this 
kind,  every  preparation  was  completed 
and  all  that  remained  was  to  pray  for  a 
glorious  day  of  sunshine,  which,  too,  was 
granted. 

The  committee  from  the  Newport  Club, 
having  the  reception  in  charge  were:  A. 
K.  McMahon,  chairman;  J.  J.  Butler, 
secretary;  John  Allan,  treasurer;  Robert 
Christie,  Alderman  B.  F.  Tanner,  John 
Gibson,  Richard  Gardner.  Hermann 
Lipse,  A.  MacLellan,  Robert  Hunnick,  Dr. 
Bradley,  G.  B.  Reynolds,  James  Hovey, 
A.  M.  Chase,  James  McLeish,  Andrew 
Melkle,  Carl  Jurgens,  and  A.  Brandt,  ^and 
all  the  members  of  the  club  were  expected 
to  assist  in  making  the  stay  ot  the  visit- 
ors pleasant.  At  the  tent  the  ladies  of 
the  party  were  met  by  a  reception  com- 
mittee. 

Down  the  charming  Bay  of  Narragan- 
sett  came  the  dandy  excursion  steamer. 
Day  Star,  loaded  with  visitors,  the  Prov- 
idence Florists'  Club  escorting  and  caring 
for  the  members  of  the  S.  A.  F.  until  the 
pier  at  Newport  was  reached.  The 
steamer  unloaded  640  people  on  the  dock, 
including  a  live  band  (theHedley-I-ievsey) 
of  24  performers.  At  this  point  we 
were  gi-eeted  by  the  committee  of  the 
local  club;  drags,  stages,  wagonettes, 
barges,  coaches,  and  private  turnouts  to 
the  number  of  58  met  the  delegates,  and 
soon  in  perfect  orderand  good  fellowship, 
under  the  direction  of  A.  K.  McMahon 
and  George  P.  Lawton,  all  the  convey- 
ances were  filled,  and  the  ten  or  twelve 
mile  drive,  the  first  Item  on  the  program, 
was  inaugurated.  The  route  lay  through 
the  avenues  and  streets  most  renowned 
for  their  horticultural  interest,  and  soon 
as  Pelham  street  was  reached  the  signs 
of  the  art  which  has  made  Newport  fa- 
mous and  many  notable  illustrations  of 
which  were  furnished  in  a  recent  issue  of 
American  Gardening,  became  conspicu- 
ous. The  route  was  on  past  Spring 
street,  Touro  Park,  and  the  Old  Stone 
Mill,  along  Bellevue,  Narragansett  and 
Ochre  Point  avenues,  the  entrance  to  the 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  estate,  thence  by 
way  of  Victoria  and  Lawrence  avenues 
to  Senator  Wetmore's  estate,  driving 
through  the  grounds.  The  route  then 
lay  along  the  Ocean  drive  to  *'  Indian 
Well,"  Mrs.  J.  R.  Rusk's  place,  where  the 
group  was  photographed  by  Mr.  Frank 
H.  Child.  The  principal  places  passtd  on 
the  drive  were  those  of: 

Gordon  Bennett  (gr.  Luke  Fagan);  E. 
J.  Berwiu  (^r.  Bruce  Butterton):  Mrs. 
William  F.  Welds  (Kr.  Philip  Casey) ; 
Stuyvesant  Fish  (gr. William  F. Burton); 
James  Stillman  (gr.  John  Gibson);  R. 
T.  Wilson  (gr.  J.  F.  Dailey) ;  W.  R.  Trav- 
ers  (gr.,  William  Allan);  Robert  Goelet 
(gr.  Patrick  Carr);  Ogden  Goelet  (gr.  J. 
R.  Johnson):  H.  McKay  Twombly  (gr. 
Alex  Fraser);  C.  Vanderbilt  (gr.  R. 
Laurie) ;  John  R.  Drexel  (gr.  J.  F.  Allen) ; 
Senator  Wetmore  (gr.  R.  Christie) :  John 
W.  Ellis  (gr.  Alex.  MacLellan) ;  I.  Town- 
send  Burden  (gr.  Andrew  S.  Nicholl); 
George  S.  Scott  (gr.  William  F.  Smith); 
Perry  Belmont  (gr.  Charles  Hurn);  Theo- 
dore Havemeyer(gr.  Patrick  McCarthy); 


Henry  Payne  Whitney  (gr.  Michael  Mur- 
phy) ;  W.  S.  Wells  (gr.  Andrew  S.  Melkle) ; 
Charles  N.  Fay,  Esq.  (gr.  Soren  Morgan- 
son);  Mrs.  Burke-Roach  (gr.  James  Mc- 
Lelsh,  Jr.);  Mrs.  H.  M.  Brooks  (gr. 
James  Hill);  Mrs.  William  Astor  (gr. 
James  Boyd);  William  Waldorf  Astor 
(gr.  Hugh  Williamson);  Frederick  Van- 
derbilt (gr.  Robert  Hunnick );  (Commo- 
dore Gerry,  (gr.  Harrj'  Hogan);  Mrs. 
John  O'Brien  (gr.  Patrick  Devlne); 
Henry  Clews  (gr.  James  Murray) ;  R.  M. 
Gushing  (gr.  James  Buchanan);  Theo- 
dore M.  Davis  (gr.  Hermann  Lipse) ; 
Ross  R.  Winans  (gr.  Arthur  Potter) ;  Pro- 
fessor Agasslz  (gr.  Thomas  Martland); 
G.  M.  Hutton  (gr.  John  Donovan); 
Joslah  Q.  Low  (gr.  Daniel  E.  Sullivan); 
A.  A.  Low  (gr.  G.Mahon);  J.  W.  Auchin- 
closs  (gr.  Thomas  Molden);  William  F. 
Burden  (gr.  William  S.  Nicholl) ;  Morton 
Park  (supt.  Eugene  Hughes);  J.  J.  Wy- 
song  (gr.  James  Kyle.) 

The  entire  Ocean  drive  was  taken  In, 
and  the  party  then  drove  to  the  beach, 
where  caterer  D.  B.  Allen  had  a  large 
tent,  150x00  feet,  erected  on  the  lot  next 
to  his  pavilion,  arranged  to  seat  735  peo- 
ple at  the  one  time.  Here  a  regular  Rhode 
Island  clambake  with  all  the  concomi- 
tants was  served  at  3  o'clock.  The  tent 
was  tastefully  decorated  with  American 
flags,  plants  and  cut  flowers,  which,  with 
the  grass  for  a  carpet,  and  the  snowy 
white  tent  and  tablecloths,  made  a  very 
pretty  picture. 

On  alighting  the  party  was  pleasantly 
surprised  to  And  a  committee  of  ladies 
awaiting  their  coming.  These  were: 
Mis»  Amelia  J.  Tanner,  chairman;  Mrs. 
A.  K.  McMahon,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Butler,  Mrs. 
Gardiner  B.  Reynolds,  Miss  Reynolds, 
Mrs.  James  Hovey,  Mrs.  Alexander  Mac- 
Lellan, Mrs.  Thomas  Gibson,  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Hunnick,  Mrs.  Hermann  Lipse,  Mrs. 
John  Allan,  Mrs.  James  McLeish,  Miss 
McLeish,  Miss  Jurgens,  Miss  Jessie  Bu- 
chanan, Miss  Margie  Tanner,  Miss  Hodg- 
son, Miss  Bluck,  and  Miss  Craig. 

After  the  guests  had  been  seated,  and 
before  making  an  onslaught  on  the 
tempting  viands,  the  president  of  the 
local  club,  Mr.  A.  K.  McMahon,  made  a 
short  speech  of  welcome  and  direction.  In 
which,  amongst  other  good  things,  he 
said: 

He  was  glad  to  have  the  S.  A.  F.  visit 
Newport  and  the  capital  of  Rhode 
Island.  To  provide  for  this  i-eception 
they  had  organized  the  Florists'  and  Gar- 
deners' Club  and  Associates.  We  have 
given  you  the  ride  through  most  beauti- 
ful places,  but  to  see  Newport  properly,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  spend  a  week 
here.  He  hoped  the  assemblage  would 
enjoy  every  moment  of  time  during  their 
stay.  I'resident  McMahon  assured  his 
hearers  that  the  afternoon  speeches 
would  be  short  and  few  in  number,  and 
at  the  close  of  these  the  presentation  of 
prizes  won  in  the  shooting  and  bowling 
contests  would  be  made.  He  wished  all  a 
pleasant  time  and  that  the  reception 
would  promote  pleasant  recollections  of 
Newport  and  the  visitors  be  glad  to  come 
again.  The  guests  then  went  at  the  din- 
ner with  a  hearty  good  will,  after  which 
speeches  were  in  order. 

The  Mayor  of  Newport,  Hon.  Patrick 
Boyle,  was  received  with  great  enthusi- 
asm. The  Mayor  said  he  could  scarcely 
lind  words  to  give  expression  to  his 
pleasure  and  delight  at  this  meeting. 
Newport  was  the  garden  of  America,  it 
was  very  opportune  for  the  S,  A.  F.  to 
meet  here  and  he  would  have  liked  to 
have  welcomed  the  S.  A.  F.  at  the  gates 
of  the  city.  He  assured  his  hearerH  that 
the  people  of  Newport  appreciated  the 
visit  of  the  S.  A.  F.  to  that  city.  New- 
port people  were  celebrated  for  their 
modesty,  consequently  he  would  not 
take  up  any  more  of  the  time. 

Judge  Hoitt  was  called  upon  to  answer 
the  Mayor's  welcome.  The  Judge  was  In 
good  oratorical  humor  and  made  a  very 
taking  speech.  He  said  he  was  called 
upon  to  perform  a  duty  pleasant  yet 
severe.  Pleasant  as  receiving  the  free- 
dom of  the  cltj'-  from  the  Mayor,  and 
severe  because  he  was  called  upon  to 
make  this  effort  so  soon  after  dinner.  He 
would  accept  on  behalf  of  the  Society  the 
Invitation  to  stay  a  week  given  by  the 
Mayor;  he  was  equal  to  any  emergency, 
when  the  emergency  was  one  of  this  na- 
ture.   Florists  liked  to  be  surrounded  by 
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water  when  they  did  not  have  to  take  1 
themselvefl.  The  trip  had  proven  most 
enjoyable,  nothing  could  have  been  better 
arranged  or  more  thoroughly  carried 
out.  The  floriflti*  were  ready  to  come 
afain,  whenever  invited,  as  per  the 
Mayor.  In  cloeing,  Judge  Holtt  thanked 
each  and  all  who  had   contributed     eo 


lishmenta.  In  the  grounds  of  G.  P. 
Wetmore  they  saw  how  large  Llvlstonia 
chivensis  grows,  the  specimen  on  the 
lawn  being  fully  30  feet  high  and  more 
than  that  number  of  years  old.  This  Is 
ilustrated  on  page  597  of  this  Isnue. 
Some  fine  Cannas  were  also  noted,  thene 
included  one  new  one,  now  In  commeix^e, 


largely  to  the  eutertalnrpen t  of. ,th!^. (Jay .. , .     wl^lch  .prt*Infit^(l p^V^^  v\^n  pobei  t  Ghilj*- 
Here  President  McMahon  InterpoHed  a      tie.    Some  remarkably  fine(  ut-leaf  Beech 


word  to  say  that  hia  Society  had  been 
heartily  supported  in  their  efforts  to  pro- 
vide for  their  guests  through  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  citizens  of  Newport. 

Tlie  Hon.  John  P.  Sanborn,  editor  of 
the  Newport  Mercury,  was  then  called 
nptm  and  made  a  very  witty  speech.  The 
city  of  Newport  was  always  glad  to  have 
strangers  come  amongst  them.  Come 
again  and  stay  as  long  as  you  can  and 
imbibe  the  breeaes  from  old  ocean.  Come 
often  and  stay  long.  If  theSocwty  would 
hold  its  next  meeting  in  Newpltrt,  he 
would  guarantee  to  raise  all  the  funds 
necessary,  and  would  provide  accommo- 
dation and  entertainment  equal  to  that 
which  any  city  had  ever  furnished.  In 
closing  he  repeated  his  invitation  to 
come  ai^aln  and  stay  longer  the  next 
time.  (The  newspaper  of  which  Mr.  San- 
born is  the  present  editor,  the  Newport 
Mercui-y,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Tnited 
States,  having  been  established  in  1758.) 

Many  other  delightful  speeches  followed 
in  quick  succession.  President  Graham 
was  handed  a  gold  watch  as  a  token  of 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
fellow  members  of  the  S.  A.  F.,  and  to  his 
good  lady  was  presented  a  gold  brooch 
of  antique  design  set  with  a  diamond. 

After  the  speeches  and  presentations 
had  been  concluded.  President  McMahon 
closed  the  great  event  of  the  day  by 
wishing  all  a  Godspeed  and  pleasant 
Journey  home.  '*  You  are  now  at  liberty 
to  do  as  you  please  and  go  wh^i-e  you 
please.''  Three  cheers  greeted  him,  and 
the  diners  dispersed  in  the  various  direc- 
tions to  whicn  their  fancies  guided  them. 
It  was  to  be  regretted  that  so  Httle  time 
remained  in  which  to  visit  more  of  the 
prominent  gardens,  the  Cliff  Walk,  and 
other  notable  places,  but  when  our  con- 
vention Is  held  in  Newport  we  intend  to 
take  these  all  In. 

At  7:80  P.  M.  the  Providence  visitors 
left,  followed  by  the  cheers  of  several 
hundred  others  of  the  delegates  who  had 
gathered  to  see  them  off,  and  **  Auld  Lang 
Syne"  floated  in  beautiful  hartuony  across 
the  waters  of  the  quiet  bay.  At  10:80 
the  Pilgrim  hove  In  sight  and  the  South- 
em  and  Western  people  made  a  break  for 
their  state  rooms. 

Then  all  was  quiet  in  Newport. 

The  credit  of  this  most  successful  recep- 
tion and  delightful  day  must  be  accorded 
largely  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  fol- 
lowing srentlemen :  Robert  Christie,  R. 
Hunnick,  Hermann  Lipse,  A.  MacLellan, 
J.  A.  Hovey  of  Weaver  &  Son,  John  Al- 
lan, President  A.  K.  McMahon,  and  Al- 
derman B.  F.  Tanner  and  his  sister  Miss 
A.  Tanner  of  Newport.  Amongst  others 
rendering  able  assistance  were  Carl  Jur- 
gens,  Gibson  Bros.,  Andrew  Melkle,  Rich- 
ard Gardner.  James  McLelsh,  Robert 
Laurie,  and  Cnarles  Stark. 

Notes  In  Newport  Gardens. 

Gardeners  and  other  members  of  the 
craft,  who  with  the  convention  paid  a 
visit  to  Newport  for  the  first  time,  were 
impressed  by  the  beauty  of  the  panoram- 
ic view  as  they  were  taken  along  the 
famous  drive.  The  varied  styles  of  archi- 
tecture presented  an  unusual  sight  and 
all  with  expressions  of  wonder  declared 
they  had  never  before  seen  Hydrangeas 
so  large  or  so  blue— and  truly,  they  were 
in  remarkably  fine  condition.  The  mar- 
velous grass  on  the  lawns,  which  is  a  spe- 
cialty of  Newport,  came  In  for  liberal  no- 
tice, as  did  the  hedges  and  windbreaks  of 
Rosa  rugosa ;  the  sight  that  these  pre- 
sented was  to  a  great  number  of  the  visi- 
tors a  revelation.  Another  novel  feature 
to  many  was  the  Innumerable  and  well- 
kept  hedges  of  California  n  and  other  Privet 
while  here  and  there  exclamations  of  sur- 
prise were  to  be  heard  when  a  postern 
gate  or  other  profnlnence  whs  passed, 
and  It  was  noticed  that  superbly  colored 
English  Ivy  was  used  as  the  covering. 

A  favored  few  were  after  the  ride 
treated  to  an  Inside  view  of  several  estab- 


trees  were  admired,  also  a  grand  tree  of 
Plnus  nobllis. 

The  famous  sunken  garden  of  J.  Van 
Alen,  lately  figured,  was  a  matter  of  in- 
tei^est  to  all  in  the  use  of  fibrous  Begon- 
ias. It  is  questionable  whether  Begonia 
Vernon  and  Erfordia  have  ever  been  seen 
in  such  perfection.  Mr.  Gritfin,  the  gar- 
dener, has  by  selection  secured  a  lighter 
colored  variety,  and  used  It  in  alternate 
beds  to  great  advantage. 

In  the  greffnbouses  of  OgdAB  Goelet  w«re 
seen  some  flue  tuberous  Begonias,  choice 
exotic  and  <»ther  plants,  while  on  the 
lawns  the  visitors  were  held  spellbound 
by  marvels  of  can^et  bedding,  and  a  Phll- 
adelphian  visitor  was  heard  to  exclaim : 
*'  We  can't  touch  these  places! " 

Robert  Laurie  at  the  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt  residence  had  many  fine  things  to 
show,  but  proudest  of  all  was  he  of  his 
Chrysanthemums,  which  from  all  appear- 
ances are  to  be  heard  of  at  the  fall  exhi- 
bition. 

The  Exhibition. 

The  trade  exhibits  were  numerically 
fully  equal  to  those  of  other  conventions; 
and  their  nature  equally  varied,  and  for 
quality  certainly  on  a  par  with  any  pre- 
vious event.  While  it  Im  further  safe  to 
say  that  the  representation  of  plants 
used  generally  in  the  trade,  far  and  away 
eclipsed  the  exhibits  at  previous  gather- 
ings, the  various  firms  who  desf  large- 
ly in  such  stock  evidently  did  their 
utmost  to  make  a  good  showing. 

The  strongest  part  of  the  exhibition  was 
undoubtedly  with  the  plants,  and  the 
touch  of  color  elven  to  the  whole  by  the 
wonderful  exhibit  of  highly  colored  cro- 
tons  from  Robert  Craig,  Philadelphia, 
imparted  a  finish  and  tone  which  at  once 
lifted  this  section  into  the  highest  order 
of  merit. 

Next  to  plants,  in  order  of  merit,  came 
florists'  supplies,  which  were  of  superior 
excellence  and  very  extensively  staged. 
These  were  closely  followed  by  the  dis- 
plays of  hot  water  Hnd  ventilating  appli- 
ances, with  greenhouse  constructions. 
The  number  of  firms  represented  In  this 
department  was  very  large. 

Horticultural  requisites,  pottenr,  and 
sundries  ranked  next  in  order,  and  com- 
pleted the  list. 

Absolutely  new  inventions,  or  novelties 
in  plants,  were  scarce  and  of  but  average 
quality;  evidently  there  is  a  dearth  of 
plant  novelties  or  else  the  growers  are 
shy  in  bringing  them  out. 

At  the  entrance  stood  a  pyramidal 
group  composed  of  150  plants  of  Adlan- 
tum  Farley ense,  which  deservedly  came 
in  for  a  great  amount  of  attention,  but 
the  lion's  share  of  credit  and  admiration 
went  to  Water  Lilies.  It  is  very  possible 
that  such  a  representation  of  these  ever 
popular  flowers  wa^s  never  gotten  to- 
gether at  any  previous  convention  or  ex- 
hibition In  this  country !  Commercially, 
they  were  represented  by  the  firm  of 
Henry  A.  Dreer.who  had  a  tank,  standing 
on  the  fioor,  In  which  a  daily  supply  of 
new  plantH  in  flower  or  newly  cut  blooms 
maintained  a  constant  freshness.  This 
unique  and  beautiful  contribution  to  the 
show  was  supplemented  by  another  of  a 
similar  nature  from  Oakes  .\mes,  Esq.,  of 
North  Easton,  Mass. (Carl  Blomberg,  gar- 
dener), which  was  set  up  in  tubs  and  made 
a  grand  showing. 

Coniferous  plants  were  well  represented 
by  three  exhibitors,  each  grroup  being  very 
creditable.  A  special  feature  attached  to 
one  of  theHe  was  a  number  of  Azalea 
mollis  and  Rhododendrons,  which  it  was 
stated  were  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
January.  1894.  This  exhibit  demon- 
strates that  we,  in  this  country,  have 
reached  a  stage  when  we  shall  soon 
be  Indeppndent  of  foreign  nurseries 
in  the  raising  of  this  class  of  stock. 
The  size  of  these  plants,  and  their  vigor 
of  growth  in  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
were   very    remarkable.     Commercially, 


the  convention  may  have  accompllBhed 
much  by  being  the  means  of  fijjtng  pab- 
llcity  to  this  achievement.  The  credit 
for  this  educational  display  belongs  to 
the  Swan  Point  Cemetery  Association, 
of  which  nmothy  McCarthy  is  snperln- 
tendent. 

A  few  novelties  were  scattered  annind 
the  iiaAl«  Miiioncr  thm^htiyag  a,  piA«t  of 
Lomaria-Blechnum,  from  A.  MacLeOan, 
Newport;  this  was  a  handsome Bpedmen, 
and  many  guesses  were  ventured  by  visit- 
ors as  to  what  it  was,  and  some,  with- 
out close  observation,  gave  as  their  con- 
clusion that  it  was  Cycas  circinalis. 

W.  A.  Manda  made  an  exhibit  of  fancy- 
leaved  Caladiums,  several  of  which  were 
very  highly  colored,  and  one  or  two  were 
commendable  from  the  sixe  of  leaf  and 
brilliancy  of  marking ;  for  the  main  part 
they  were  under  numbers  instead  of 
names. 

J.  C.  Vaughan  had  on  view  a  plant  of 
the  new  Canna  Yellow  Croiy  ;  it  is  of 
dwarf  habit  and  the  bloom  nearly  ap- 
proaches a  pure  yellow,  but  at  the  time 
of  our  inspection,  no  flower  spike  wai 
visible. 

TBB:  trade  DI8PL  %T. 
Seotion  A— I'lants. 

Judges— Samuel  Henshaw.  New  York, 
John  Dingwall,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  and  Alex. 
MacLellan,  Newport,  K.  I. 

F.  R.  PiERSON  Ck).,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y., 
was  well  represented  bv  a  table  coverinc 
8U0  square  i«et,  including  a  fine  lot  d 
Palms,  etc.  Pandanus  Veltcbii  was  also 
noticeably  tfood.  In  novelties  there  were 
Heliconia  lllustris  rubicauUs  rosea,  and 
Abutilon  Savitci.— Honorable  mention. 

From  the  same  exhibitor  came  an  ex- 
hibit of  Nephrolepis  exaltata  Bostonienfli& 
— Certificate  of  Merit. 

SiEBRBCHT  &  Son,  New  Rochelle,  N  Y., 
filled  2>i0  square  feet  with  the  followhig 
arranged  in  groups:  >  Ferns,  Dracsnai, 
Palms  and  Araucarias.  Among  Palmi 
Phoenioophorum  grandifolium  anaPhoenli 
rupioola,  were  in  grand  ooodltion.  In 
addition  to  these  was  a  fine  lot  of  Nephro- 
lepis oordata  compacta,  and  having 
special  regard  to  the  last,  the  jadgei 
made  their  award.— Certificate  of  Merit 

Pitcher  &  Manda,  Short  Hills.  N.  J, 
made  a  dinplav  covering  100  square  feet, 
mainly  of  Palms ;  among  other  plants  in 
this  crroup  was  a  new  Begonia  Hex,  named 
Providenoe,  which,  as  a  larger  plant,  will, 
no  doubt,  prove  of  great  value  The  color 
and  habit  are  good,  and  it  shows  evideooe 
of  Pres.  Carnot  parentage.— Honorable 
mention. 

Robert  Craio,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  put  up 
in  all  115  SQuare  feet;  one-third  of  thv 
space  was  taken  up  with  superbly  colored 
Crotons  (some  of  which  had  been  grown 
entirely  In  Jadoo);  in  all  there  were  aboat 
forty  varieties  of  which  the  most  showy 
were:  albo  lineata,  Ha^keri,  Charmer, 
Czar  Alexander,  Thompsoni,  and  Reedi. 
The  balance  of  the  exhibit  consisted  of 
Palms,  etc.— Certificate  of  Merit  for  the 
Crotons.  Palms  and  decorative  plants. 
—Highly  commended. 

The  Cottage  Gardens,  Queens,  L.  L 
staged  between  forty  and  fifty  varieties  of 
Zonal  Pelargoniums.  Taking  into  consid- 
eration the  season,  the  judges  thought 
favorably  of  these.— Certificate  of  Merit 

L.  H.  Foster,  Dorchester.  Mass.,  staged 
a  gn'oup  of  Nephrolepis  exaltata  Bostonir 
ensls.— Highly  commended. 

H.  F.  LiTTLEFiELD,  Worcester,  Masa, 
covered  48  square  feet  of  space  with  Palms, 
Ferns,  etc  —Highly  commended. 

Charles  D.   Ball.   Holmesburg,  Pa., , 
arranged  a  superb  lot  of  Palms,  etc.,  cover- 
ing a  space  of  1128quare  feeu— Highly  com- 
mended. 

Daniel  B.  Long  exhibited  Smilax plants 
from  Risley  fiats.— Highly  c  mmended. 

Lemuel  Ball,  Wisslnoming,  Pa,  staged 
a  group  of  decorative  plants  which  covered 
85  square  feet,  including  Palms,  etc. 
-Highly  commended. 

J.  Hk ACOCK,  Wyncote,  Pa.,  had  97K 
square  feet  of  clean  well  grown  Palms,  etc. 
— Highly  commended. 

H. A.DREERjnc,  Riverton  N.  J.,  covered 
a  space  of  17.5  square  feet  with  a  general 
assortment  of  commercial  plant8.-<)ertifi- 
cate  of  Me  It. 

W.  A.  Manoa,   South   Orange,  X.  X, 
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ooTered  75  square  feet  of  simce  with  deco- 
ratiye  plaats.  Orchids,  bulbd,  etc.— Hoooi^ 
able  mention. 

W.  A.  Bock,  Korth  Cambridge,  Mass., 
bad  a  general  asaortment  of  plants, 

Carl  Haoenbuboer,  Mentor,  Ohio,  sent 
a  new  Colens  named  Klondike. 

6TORB8.  &  HAl^i0cnr'  Co.i'  JPifineftvilW, 
Ohio,  staffed  "h  me  grown  H.  P.  Rose 
plants  of  exceptionally  fine  growth. 
— ^Highly  commended. 

C.  H.  J008TEN,  New  York  City.— Ameri- 
can grown  Roses  on  own  roots.— Highly 
oommended. 

Section  B— Cvt  Blooms. 

JuDOEfih- >John  White,  Pittsfleld,  Mass., 
S.  Pentecost,  Cleyeland,  O.,  J.  A.  Shellem, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  H.  A»  Dbbbb,  Inc.,  had  new  French 
anil  Italian  Cannas  in  twenty-five  yarieties, 
the  best  beinic  Sony.  d*Antoine  Crosy, 
red.  edged  yellow;  Ayante  Garde,  yellow, 
spotted  with  red;  Ami  Jules  Chretien, 
oeTise-red,andVlce-President  Lulzet.bright 
crimson.  Fringed  Petunias  were  also 
shown  in  pretty  yariet/  here.— Honorable 
mention. 

Section  C— Boilers  and  Heating  A  pparat as 

Judges— Fred  Burki,  Allegheny,  Pa.; 
F.  R.  Mathleson,  Waltham,  Mass.;  H.  A. 
Hart,  Cleyeland,  Ohio. 

HITCHIKG8  &  Co.,  New  York,  had  No.  57 
hot  water  boiler.  Owing  to  the  great  sur- 
face of  water  exposed  to  heat  the  judges 
awarded  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Hbrkkdeen  Manupacturino  Co.,  Gen- 
eya,  N.  Y.,  steam  boiler.— Honorable  men- 
tion. 

Joseph  Plenty  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
The  Howatt  sectional  boiler. —Highly 
commended. 

Smith  Sc  Thayeb,  Boston,  Mass.  The 
^Winchester  hot  water  heater.— Highly 
oommended. 

John  A.  Scollat,  Brooklyn,  Exhibited 
his  Inyincible  hot  water  boiler,  which 
was  highly  recommended  for  its  great 
heating  surface  and  other  points  of  merit. 

Hews  &  Co ,  North  Cambridge,  Mass.— 
An  exhibition  of  flower  pots.— Honorable 
mention. 

Competition  for  the  8.  A.  F.  Special 
Medals. 

Judges— Edwin  Lonsdale,  Philadelphia ; 
M.  H.  Norton,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Wm. 
R.  Smith,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Aquatic  plants.- Display  of  cut 
blooms  to  be  kept  in  good  condition 
throughout  the  exhibitiou. 

The  first  honors,  the  Society's  sliver 
medal,  went  to  the  collection  from  Oakes 
Ames,  .North  Easton  (Carl  Blomberg, 
g^ardener),  filling  seyen  large  tubs.  This 
yyas  a  superb  exhibit  from  a  private  col- 


lection, the  fiowen  remaining  fresh  and 
expanded,  enabling  their  dlsQnctive  mer- 
its to  be  seen  and  appreciated  to  the  full. 
Nelumbiums  filled  one  tub.  Tender  Nym- 
pheeas  were  well  repreebnted,  notable 
among  them  was  a  roost  beautiful  form 
of  N.  Stella ta  named  Eastoniensls,  whilst 
hardy  varieties  were  represented  with  as 
cc^mpjl^te  H'  collection  as  we  have  ever 
seen  on  public  exhibition.  The  newest 
and  most  noteworthy  to  mention  among 
these  being  N.  Marliacea  Roblnsonlana 
with  fiowers  of  a  brilliant  indescribable 
shade  of  copper-red.  Sagittarlas,  Ponte- 
derlas,  Limnanthemums,  and  other  aqua- 
tics were  included  in  this  most  instructive 
exhibit. 

Bronze  medal  to  Henry  A.  Dreer,  River- 
ton,  N.  J.,  who  was  well  represented  in 
this  section.  His  Lotuses  were  especially 
fine;  conspicuous  were:  album  grandi- 
fiorum,  pure  snow-white;  Kermesianum, 
very  large,  deep  rose-pink;  and  the  exqui- 
site albastriata  with  petals  feathered  like 
in  a  tulip.  Nymphe^  O'Mariana  quite 
dwarfed  into  pygmies,  by  comparison, 
all  other  Nymphseas  in  this  large  collec- 
tion. It  Is  a  fiower  of  immense  size  and 
brilliant  color,  altogether  the  most  re- 
markable of  recent  additions  to  the  ten- 
der Nymphfeas.  N.  pulcherrima  and  N. 
Devoniensis  were  also  well  represented  in 
the  tender  section ;  hi  hardy  forms,  sul- 
phurea,  Roblnsonlana,  lllaclna  and  the 
pygmeea  forms  were  well  shown.  The 
awards  were  given  as  above  on  the  first 
day  and  without  regard  to  the  specifica- 
tion of  the  schedule. 

Hardy  Conifers  in  Pots.- Three 
groups  were  in  competition.  The 
premier  award  went  to  the  Swan  Ceme- 
tery Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  a  meri- 
torious collection,  silver  medal.  Sam  J. 
Lewis,  Olneyville,  R.  I.,  second,  bronse 
medal. 

Caladiums.— Twelve  fancy  foliaged  va- 
rieties in  pots,  one  plant  of  each. 

W.  A.  Manda,  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  was 
awarded  a  bronse  medal. 

Discretionary  Awards  which  were  to 
be  given  for  "  any  display  of  plants.show- 
ing  advancement  in  culture  or  of  special 
veflue  to  the  trade,"  went  as  follows : 

The  Swan  Point  Cemetery  Co.,  Timothy 
McCarthy,  superintendent,  a  sliver  meddi 
for  a  group  of  American-grown  seedling 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. 

Pitcher  &  Manda,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,fora 
pyramidal  stand  of  Adlantum  Farleyense 
7x7  feet,  containing  100  4-inch  pots  and 
50  5-lnch,  a  Certificate  of  Merit;  but  the 
display  deserved  better  recognition. 

Alexander  MacLellan,  Newport,  sent 
three  grand  specimen  plants  one  each  of 
Adlantum  pentadactylon,  each  six  feet  or 
more  In  diameter,  and  nearly  as  high; 
Anthurlum  Veltchll,  carrying  eight  im- 
mense leaves;  and  a  superb  plant  of 
Lomarla  glbba  blechnoldes,  proving  this 
last  a  grand  addition  to  decorative 
Ferns.— Sliver  medal. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Plan  now  what  you  intend  to  do  In 
the  way  of  planting  among  the  fruits. 
Look  over  your  back  notes  for  any 
spring  or  early  summer  thoughts  on 
transplanting  or  moving,  for  th^  do  not 
always  remain  fresh  in  the  mind.  When 
the  time  for  action  comes  around,  quite  a 
gain  can  be  made  by  moving  early  In  the 
autumn  if  the  winters  are  not  severe  in 
your  locality.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait 
until  the  foliage  is  down,  in  fact,'  by  mov- 
ing early,  the  trees  will  endeavor  to  sus- 
tain the  foliage  by  making  new  roots, 
which  once  started  will  continue  until 
stopped  by  hard  frost. 

Trees  moved  should  be  heavily  mulched, 
which  if  of  a  strawy  nature,  should  be 
removed  before  it  is  covered  with  snow, 
otherwise  mice  are  inclined  to  nest  under 
it  and  make  tronble. 

In  newly  planted  places  the  fruit 
trees  are  often  planted  closer  than  the  reg- 
ulation distance,  and  as  they  grow  and 
each  season  rolls  by.  the  thought  of  mov- 
ing is  gone  over  until  It  Is  doubtful  if  the 
work  can  be  satisfactorily  done.  In  the 
first  place  the  moving  of  large  fruit  trees 
is  not  generally  a  success;  secondly,  I 
think  it  a  mistake  to  plant  other  than  at 
the  permanent  distance.  Do  that  first 
and  then  if  you  are  in  a  hurry  for  fruit  or 
cramped  for  ready  land  on  which  to 
plant,  use  the  space  between  the  perma- 
nent trees,  but  always  with  the  determi- 
nation that  the  additions  shaU  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  development  of  the  per- 
manent trees,  but  shall  be  restricted  and 
eventually  cut  out.  In  this  way,  good 
results  can  be  obtained.  Keep  the  culti- 
vator or  rake  moving  among  the  new 
plantations.  J.  Holloway,  N.  Y. 


Plants  Named. 


[Specimena  otpl&nts  for ideatWcAtton must 
be  ample;  mere  scrapa  will  not  do,  and  no 
DO  the  can  be  taken  ofauch.l 


(To  E.Jaeger).— Comussericea. 

(To  Ed.  Parker.)— A.  Chlmaphlla mac- 
nlata;  5,  C.  umbellata.  The  other  speci- 
mens were  not  sufficient  for  identification. 
As  cultivated  plants  a  and  b  are  very 
pretty. 

(To  W.  R.  Meredith,  Canada).— The 
leaf  sent  is  from  Schwendler's  maple. 
The  tree  would  answer  for  a  private 
drive  or  roadway,  but  we  think  It  too 
round  hea,ded  for  ordinary  street  plant- 
ing. 

(To  L.  B.) — Lagerstromia  indica. 

(To  Mrs.  Dunlop)— Curcuma   austral' 
asica. 
(To  J.  E.  Chapman)— Abella  rupestris. 


^%'%^%%%%'%%%%%%1 


NOPV  READY. 


Cbc  Klater  6ardeii 
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PRICE,    $1.50. 


'kei 


This   work  contains    nine   beautiful    plates,    eighteen   full    page    descriptive    views    of    leading  Water 

Gardens  and  Ponds,  and  numerous  smaller  pictures  prepared  with  special  reference  to  this  work. 

On  heavy  enamelled  paper.    Elegantly  bound.    Large  octavo. 

The  text  describes  all  operations  from  the  growing  of  plants  in  tubs  to  the  large  water  gar- 
den, excavation  of  grounds,  construction  of  ponds,  adapting  natural  streams,  planting,  hybridizing, 
seed  saving,  propagation,  the  aquatic  house,  wintering,  correct  designing  and  planting  of  banks 
and  margins,  and  all  other  necessary  details. 


A.   T.  DE  LA  HAKE  PT6.  &  PXTB.   CO.   LTD.,    Nos.   2  to  8  Duane    Street,    P.  0.  Box  1697,   New  York  City. 
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AMERICAN    GARDENING. 


PRIVATE    GARDENERS. 

The  staff  of  American  GAKDB>aNu  begs 
to  express  to  the  fraternity  of  Providence 
and  Newport  sincere  and  hearty  thanks 
for  the  many  toisens  of  good- will  and 
the  assistance  accorded  it  in  the 
worlc  of  securing  the  most  full  and  com- 
plete report  of  a  convention  which  has 
ever  yet  been  given  in  the  columns  of 
this  paper. 

Appointments  and  Doingi. 

Oardenen  »Dd  otben  knowing  ot  recent 
appointments  And  movinga  Are  requested  to 
forward  particuiara  ot  tlie  same  tor  publica- 
tion in  this  column.    No  charge  is  made, 

Mr.  J.  Dexter,  lately  of  the  Ogden  Mills 
Establlehment,  Staatsburg.  N.  Y.,  has 
has  engaged  with  Hon.  W.  C.  Whitney, 
to  take  charge  of  his  6,000-acre  estate 
October  Mountain,  Lenox,  Mass.,  where 
Mr.  Dexter  will  have  a  large  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  his  abilities.  The  area 
is  still  being  added  to,  and  extensive 
game  preserves  are  being  made. 

Robert  Wright  as  gardener  to  Mrs.  Ag- 
ue w,  Palisades,  N.  JT 

J.  Baurhoffer  as  gardener  to  Mr.  Poole, 
Harrison,  N.  Y. 


Oceanic,  N.  J. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Monmouth 
County  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
at  Oceanic,  on  Friday,  the  20th  inst. 
Owing  to  the  fact  of  this  being  the  last 
meeting  previous  to  the  public  exhibition, 
a  great  deal  of  interest  was  manifested 
in  same.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  a  great 
many  knotty  pointsrelatingto  the  exhibi- 
tion had  to  be  disposed  of,  and  it  was  a 
late  hour  when  the  meeting  adjourned. 
All  signs  point  to  a  successful  exhibition. 

Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

June  28  last  we  visited  thegardens  and 
greenhouses  of  J.  M.  Constable,  Mamar- 
oneck,  N.Y.,  and  at  that  date  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  note  that  the  eleven  acres  of  gar- 
den and  pleasure  ground  were  in  the 
most  perfect  condition  for  cleanliness  and 
neatness.  While  accustomed  to  seeing 
well-kept  establishments  we  recall  none 
that  in  this  resuect  excels  the  one  under 
mention;  the  lawns  and  shrubs  and 
hardy  flowers  were  in  admirable  condi- 
tion ;  the  glass  houses  were  replete  with 
stock  of  a  high  order,  and  included 
grapes,  melons,  cucumbers,  tomatoes, 
Koses,  Carnations,  and  a  general  line  of 
exotic  plants. 

But  for  all  this  we  were  most  interested  in 
the  practical  tests  of  imported  versus 
domestic  varieties  of  cucumbers,  pota- 
toes, and  tomatoes,  especially  the  last. 

At  that  date  we  found  a  row  of  toma- 
toes planted  out  against  a  wall  and 
somewhat  nursed  and  sheltered  by  a 
near-by  greenhouse  running  parallel. 
There  were  eight  kinds,  six  imported.and 
two  American,  eight  plants  of  a  kind,  all 
under  the  same  conditions,  so  that  the 
test  was  a  fair  one,  and  remembering  the 

food  results  attending  Mr.  Anderson's 
rst  trial  with  Sutton's  Best  of  All,  we 
immediately  engaged  him  to  make  careful 
notes  and  comparisons  for  American  Gar- 
dening. His  remarks  appear  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 


Springfield,  flass. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Hampden  County 
Horticultural  Society  directors  last 
week,  the  following  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas  were  recommended  as  the  best  for 
general  culture : 

First  twelve;  Aurora,  Blanche  Burpee, 
Blanche  Ferry,  Burpee's  New  Countess, 
Firefly,  Golden  Gleam,  Her  Majestv, 
Lovely,  Maid  of  Honor,  Royal  Ros'e, 
Stanley,  Venus. 

Second  twelve;  America.  Countess  of 
Aberdeen,  Captlvation,  Dorothv  Ten- 
nant,  Gray  Friar,  Katherine  Tracy,  Ladv 
Penzance,  Mikado,  Mrs.  Kck ford,  Prima 
Donna,  Ramona,  Waverly. 

Third  twelve;  Apple  Blossom,  Brilliant, 
Coquette,  Captain  of  the  Blues,  Duke  of 


Clarence,  Emily  Lynch,  Lottie  Eckford, 
Meteor,  Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Mars, 
Ovid,  Senator. 

The  awards  that  were  not  made  at  the 
time  of  the  recent  Sweet  Pea  show  were 
for  Cultural  Directions  for  Sweet  Peas 
and  for  Criticism  of  the  Sweet  Pea  Re- 
view, the  entries  in  the  first  case  were  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  with  power ;  the 
award  for  Criticism  was  made  to  W.  F. 
Gale. 

Springfield^s  City  Forester  has  been 
dismissed  for  not  taking  orders  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Streets,  under  whose 
care  the  trees  of  the  city  have  been 
placed.  The  Forester  was  right  in  his 
opinion  that  to  execute  his  superiors  or- 
ders was  of  no  use,  except  to  spend  the 
city's  money,  and  the  whole  affair  shows 
the  folly  of  having  in  charge  of  technical 
work  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
their  subject. 


Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Park  Board  finds  itself  short  of 
funds  and  has  reduced  the  salaries  of  the 
superintendent  and  discharged  some  as- 
sistants. R.  J.  Coryell  has  been  engaged 
as  landscape  gardener. 

Boston. 

The  special  aquatic  exhibition  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  held 
last  Saturday,  August  21,  was  a  disap- 
pointment so  far  as  amateurs  were  con- 
cerned; but  the  untoward  season  has 
operated  against  best  results.  The  chief 
display  of  aquatics  came  from  H.  A. 
Dreer,  Inc.,  Riverton,  N.  J.,  to  whom 
was  given  the  first  pri«j  in  the  competi- 
tion and  a  certificate  for  new  hardy 
hybrid  Nympheea,  named  Falconer iana, 
a  fiower  of  the  odorata  fl:igantea  type, 
very  full,  six  inches  in  diameter,  deep 
claret-crimson  petals,  stamens  garnet 
with  golden  anthers.  This  is  the 
finest  American  hybrid  yet  Introduced. 
Another  seedling  shown,  but  as  yet 
unnamed,  has  creamy  yellow  petals 
tinged  rose  on  the  reverse,  with 
yellow  stamens ;  an  incurved  fiower,  ten- 
der and  night  blooming.  Other  fine 
blooms  were  Nymphaeas  O'Marana, 
Laydekeri  varieties,  and  Sturtevanti,  Ne- 
lumbium  Shieoman,thenew  giant  double 
white  Japanese  Lotus.  The  second  place 
was  accorded  to  Oakes  Ames,  Esq..  (Carl 
Blomberg,  gardener),  whose  zanzioaren- 
sis  and  eastoniensis  among  tender,  odo- 
rata Caroliniana,  and  chromatella  were 
specially  fine. 

From  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden 
came  a  large  collection  of  herbaceous 
plants.  New  French  and  Italian  Cannas 
came  from  H.  A.  Dreer,  a  certificate  being 
awarded  to  Allemania ;  the  segments  are 
yellow,  with  red  center,  larger  than  Italia; 
and  to  Gladiolus  White  Lady  from  the 
same  source. 


H.  P.  Roses. 

The  Horticultural  Companv,  Boskoop, 
Holland,  at  their  branch  in  this  country, 
situated  at  Rutherford,  N.  J.,'^ave  plant- 
ed out  6,000  standard  H.  P.  roses; 
these  recently  have  made  a  grand  show- 
ing, having  done  remarkably  well  and 
fiowered  profusely.  One  prime  old  favor- 
ite which  has  been  quite  a  success  and  is 
only  now  just  going  out  of  fiower,  is 
Gloire  de  Dijon. 


How's  TiiisI 


We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward 
for  any  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 
F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We  the  undersigned,  have  known  P.  J. 
Cheney  for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe 
him  perfectly  honorable  in  all  business 
transactions  and  financially  able  to  carry 
out  any  obligation  made  by  their  firm. 
West  &  Truax,  Wholesale   Druggists, 

Toledo,  O. 
Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale 
Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Hairs  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  Price  75c.  per 
bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Testimon- 
ials free. 


£5!^^  Sure  Crop* 

MUSHROOM  SPAWN.    8  lbs. 
^  FOR  $1.00.  ^ 

t!    Llllum  HsrrlsH.  Romsn  Hftdiiths.  Frsulat,  ^ 
*  Etc..  Etc. 

Sp«otal  PBICB8  on  applleaUoo. 

WEEBER    &   DON, 

Seed  Merebanta  and  Qroweona. 
114CliaMber»l»t.,  9*  Y.  CITT. 


Meotloa  Amerieui  OardMiing  when  70a  vrita 

licDORUD  a  IcUROS  Ji2£S&'^:?ie;^ 

60  West  30tb  SU,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Solicit  Shipments*  of  Cut  Plowon  on  Com- 
mission.   Best  market  prices  guaranteed. 
Mention  American  GarAening  utien  70a  writs 


Situations  Wanted. 

AdvertisementB  will  be  Inserted  under  this  bead- 
ing at  oNS  CBNT  PBK  wo&D  each  Insertion,  peysUe 
In  advance.  The  address  to  be  coanted  as  paitol 
tbe  advertisement.  No  advertisement  inserted  te 
less  than  fifteen  cents  per  Insertion: 


WANTED— A  position  as  gardener  and  florlftcs 
*'  either  private  or  commercial  pl^ce.  En^M, 
married,  small  family.  Several  years*  erpencsoe 
In  both  America  and  Enrepe,  best  of  refereBcai 
Address  O.  R.  Mahood,  Box  890,  Olmhnrst,  HI. 


rooms,  etc,  and  tbe  routine  of  flower  and  kttdM 
garden;  excellent  refereaces.  Apply  Florist  uA 
Gardener,  Post  Ofllee,  Bridgeport,  Coinn.tl;^  ^X 


QITUATION     wanted.  —  Gardener,      ___, 

^  greenhoDse  huid,  well  np  tn  a^^caltoze  asd 
landscape  gardening,  wishes  bead  position  on  0»- 
tleman'a  estate  nnder  Improvements,  or  aaslsktm 
In  greenboQses ;  references.  Address  General,  csR 
American  Gardening. 


FOR  SALE. 


Advertisements  not  to  exceed  eighty  words  wIS 
be  inserted  nnder  this  heading  at  two  ckktb  pd 
WORD  each  insertion,  psyable  In  advance. 

The  address  wlU  be  charged  as  part  of  the  adTt, 
and  each  Initial,  or  a  nomber,  counts  ss  one  word. 
No  cats  or  display  type  allowed. 


(:iLASS  at  wholesale,  rock  bottom  prices.  Abo 
^  paint  for  greenhoaees.  Tbe  Reed  Glass  A  Pabit 
Go.,  456  W.  Broadway,  New  York 

l^GTFTIAN  ONION  sets,  for  Immediate  delivery 
-^  ir  wanted,  11.00  per  bns.  F.  O.  B.  Streator,  U 
Salle  Co..  lU.   Address  R.  D.Kline. 

ITGTPTIAN  ONION  sets«  fine  stock  ready  for  ship 
-^   ping.     Write  for  special  low  prices  on  any 

Snantlty  yon  wish.      w.  W.  Thompson  A  Sobs, 
totlon  D,  Mllwaakee.  Wis.,  Box  24. 

T  C.  BOBBINK,  Rafherford.  N.  J.— Dutch  Balls. 
-^*  Clematis,  Magnolias.  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
etc.  Branch  of  the  Horticnltaral  Company,  Bos- 
koop, Holland. 

T\0  YOU  WANT  the  best  flower  pots?  If  so,  send 
■^  sddress  to  The  Wbilldln  PottervCO., 718  Wbar^ 
ton  St.,  Phllsdelpbls.  Three  shlppmg  pioAnts*  ess 
save  yoa  freight. 

T)IRECT  from  the  grower,  duty  free.  Holsebosdi 
-^  Brothers*  Seed,  Bnlb,  aod  Plant  Catalogae  la 
now  oat.  prices  very  reasonable,  snybody  who  hss 
not  received  a  copy  shoald  sddress  Holsebosoh  Bros., 
Englewood,  N.  J. 


Business  Cards. 


C.  D.  Zimmerman,  BaCCalo.N.  Y.  Hortlcaltnrlst 
Landscape  Gardener.  Plans  and  estimates  famished 


[AND  DEVELOPMENT,  consaltetlona. 
"  superintendence,  plants,  labor,  etc,  supplied  for 
work  as  wanted.  SOD  original  designs  for  lestdsBOSi, 
gardens,  parks,  etc,  ready  for  inspeoUon.  Cobb- 
Bionlcatlons  solicited  from  those  who  rsQolrs  the 
f  alae  of  land  or  residence  developed  with  practtcsl 
aconomy.  Joa  Forsyth  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  UBT, 
N'ew  York  Cltv 


Ang.  28,  i8q7. 
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AGENTS  WANTED. 

Read  this  partial  description  of 
the  best  book  of  the  kind  for 
women  wliioh  has  erer  been 
published,  then  write  ns  for 
terma  and  territory.  • 


HOUSE    PLANTS 

AND 

HOW  TO  SUCCEED  WITH   THEM. 

BY 

LIZZIE  PAGE  HILLHOUSE. 

Scores  of  books  have  been  written  on 
flowers  and  their  cultivation,  but  it  has 
Deen  reserved  to  Mrs.  Hillhouse  to  cover 
«i  field  of  higbest  interest  to  women 
hitherto  untouched,  and  to  provide  a 
reference  book  and  complete  guide  for  all 
her  sisters  who, loving  plants,  would  ever 
be  surrounded  by  them  did  they  but 
know  where  to  turn  for  such  advice  as  to 
their  preservation  and  instruction  in  their 
culture  as  would  be  open  to  them  to  foi- 
low,  easily  understood,  yet  thoroughly 
practical. 

*'I  have  bought  book  after  book,"  the 
author  says,  ** in  a  vain  search  for  that 
kuowledge  which  would  enlighten  me 
as  to  how  to  prolong  the  liven  of  my 
precious  pets,  when  noting  with  alarm 
their  distressed  appearance,  only  to  find 
them  all  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  so  tech- 
nical or  ambiguous  as  to  befar  beyond  my 
reach  or  apprehension.  Therefore,  for  the 
benefit  of  fellow  sufferers,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  put  down  what  little  I  have 
found  out  from  bitter  experience,  know- 
ing It  will  be  practical  and  true,  as  far  as 
it  goes." 

''  HouHB  Plants"  has  been  written  by 
a  woman  for  the  countlehs  thousands  of 
women  who  have  no  conservatory  or 
hothouse,  and  are  compelled  to  grow 
their  plants  in  .the  home,  and  it  gives 
freely  of  the  knowledge  which  the  author 
has  been  gathering  through  many  years 
of  observation. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  no  book  ade^ 
quately  covering  the  subject  has  ever  been 
published,  Mrs.  Hillhouse  has  undertaken 
to  fill  the  deficiency,  and  most  ably  and 
effectively  has  she  accomplished  the  task. 
The  result  is  a  book  of  information  and 
instruction,  written  in  simple  language, 
which  will  be  prized  and  consulted  oy 
every  woman  so  fortunate  as  to  become 
its  possessor.  Of  all  books  of  reference 
issaed  for  domesticated  women,  **  House 
Plants"  will  take  its  position  second  only 
to  the  much  prized  and  ever  handy  family 
cook  book. 

The  amateur  will  be  both  surprised  and 
delighted  with  the  great  range  of  plants 
which  this  book  tells  us  it  is  possible  to 
successfully  raise  in  the  house.  Chapters 
are  devoted  to  Bulbs.  Cacti,  Ferns,  Flow- 
ering Plants,  Foliage  Plants,  LilleB.  Palms, 
Shrubs.  Vines,  Creepers  and  Basket  Plants, 
and  one  on  plants  unclassified.  Asepnrate 
chapter  on  the  propagation  of  plants  is 
extremely  interesting,  as  it  is  here  so 
many  fail. 

Again  quoting  from  the  author,  "In 
"writing  this  little  book,  I  have  endeavored 
to  keep  strictly  within  the  lines  of  my 
personal  experience,  and  to  select  for  de- 
scription and  sugge.jtiun  as  to  treatment 
only  those  plants  which  I  knew  could  be 
grown  successfully  in  our  living  rooms  or 
houses.  This,  undoubtedly,  may  be  done 
If  my  instructions  are  followed. 

'•How  little  most  people— bright  people, 
too— know  of  the  marvelous  and  amaz- 
ing creations  of  the  plant  world.  Those 
silent  monitors,  the  flowers,  are  not 
dumb,  but  speak  to  us  through  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  scents,  their  intricate  shapes, 
complex  habits,  and  the  glorious  pencil- 
ing of  their  heavenly  colors,  that  no 
human  artist  can  command." 

House  Plants,  12mo.,  220 pages,  cloth, 
profusely  Illustrated,  and  with  complete 
and  ready  reference  index  to  all  plants 
mentioned.  Price  fl.OO.  A.  T.  De  La 
Mare  Ptg.and  Pub. Co.,  2  to  8  Duane  St., 
New  York,  publishers. 
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Flttonias  for  Tariety. 

Among  low-growing  plants  which 
may  add  considerable  beauty  and  also 
much  variety  to  a  collection  of  plants, 
are  the  Flttonias.  The  foliage  Is  netted 
much  like  that  of  our  native  Orchid,  the 
Goodyeara.  The  latter  plant,  however, 
cannot  give  us  the  exquisite  pink  netting 
that  appears  in  some  of  the  Flttonias, 
and  which  forms  such  a  delightful  con- 
trast with  the  dark  green  groundwork  of 
the  leaves.  The  plants  are  classed  with 
Begonias  and  Crotons,  as  requiringj  a 
rather  high  temperature. 

Ar«  the  ISygs  All  Fresh  ?| 

Your  hens  lay  fresh  eggs,  do  they 
not  ?  An  odd  question,  perhaps,  but  that 
a  certain  would-be  funny  writer  claims 
that  some  hens  do  not.  At  least,  he  says, 
several  men  of  his  acquaintance  who 
bring  their  eggs  to  market  every  week  do 
not  always  bring  fresh  eggs.  Only  by 
constant,  daily  care,  and  by  throwing 
out  any  eggs  that  one  may  not  be  sure 
of,  can  any  one  dare  guarantee  as  fresh, 
eggs  from  hens  running  at  large.  If  the 
fowls^are  confined  to  small  yards  and 
houses  the  matter  becomes  much  simpli- 
fied but  even  then  the  beet  of  care  is  neces- 
sary. And  it  is  never  safe  to  use  addled 
eggs  for  nest  eggs. 

The  Tarions^SoIanams, 

T^Z  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  some  of  the 
plant  dealers  and  catalogue  makers 
should  be  so  color  blind  f  Solanum 
Wendlandii,  they  have  told  us,  is  of  a 
most  beautiful  pale  blue.  Solanum  Ran- 
tonetti  is  described  as  of  deepest  sky 
blue.  This  last  is  in  bud  with  us,  but  we 
dare  not  expect  it  to  be  sky  blue,  because 
all  of  the  other  so  called  blue  Solanums 
have  been  tinged  with  lavender  or  pur- 
ple, and  with  not  a  hint  of  real  blue 
about  them.  Wendlandii  makes  a  hand- 
some truss  of  very  large  fiowers,  but  they 
are  not  blue,  by  any  means.  One  of  the 
best  English  authorities  afiirms  that  the 
white  sort,  Solanum  Jasminoldes,  is  the 
most  charming  species  of  the  family.  So 
far  as  our  own  experience  goes,  we  might 
say  that  the  various  "blue"  Solanums 
have  little  more  charm  for  us  than  the 
old  deadly  Nightshade  that  grew  in  a 
neglected  comer.  An  exception  might  be 
made  In  favor  of  Wendlandii,  however, 
because  of  the  size  and  compactness  of  the 
truss,  and  the  unusual  size  of  the  flowers. 

The  Otahelte  Ortaige, 

"We  have  seen  a  plant  in  a  com- 
mon window  that  was  but  15  inches  high, 
and  had  2.S  oranges  on  it.  With  good 
sunlight  they  are  never  out  of  fruit,  and 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  time  are  in 
flower  also."  The  hundreds  who  fall 
with  this  plant  should  notice  the  clause, 
"with  good  sunlight,"  but  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  even  this  would  never  give  us 
compact  sprays  of  bloom  such  as  the 
pictures  show. 

Common  Names  for  Common  People. 

The  Seaforthias  and  Kentlas  and 
Latanias  certainly  seem  to  have  more 
character,  and  to  be  better  worth  their 
price  when  appearing  under  their  botani- 
cal names.  Florists  use  these  names  alto- 
gether, and  under  these  such  plants  are 
generally  sold.  Yet  the  demand  for  a 
common  name  for  each  plant  for  every- 
day use  is  almost  universal,  and  a  recog- 
nition of  this  demand  appears  in  a 
prominent  dealers'  catnlogue.  A  certain 
collection  for  the  windovv,  compiislng 
decorative  plants  of  seven  different  species, 
bears,  in  addition  to  the  botanic  names, 
names  as  follows:  the  Ostrich  Feather 
Palm,  the  Fountain  plant,  the  Fan  Palm, 
the  Giant  Palm,  the  Silk  Oak,  theC\irly 
Palm,  the  Umbrella  plant. 

Madame  Brtiant  Fuohsia. 

Is  there  any  one  who  would  not 
lye  tempted  by  the  offer  of  a  Fuchsia 
giving  flowers  "  of  a  grandeur  never  be- 
fore seen,"  and  all  for  20  cents?  After 
this  manner  Is  described  the  new  Fuchsia, 
Madame  Bruant,  which  has  pendant 
flowers   of  great   size,  with  bright  red 


sepals,  and  coroUa  of  lilac-mauve,  veined 
with  rose;  It  is  endorsed  by  some  of  the 
best  growers  in  this  country,  but  has  yet 
to  make  Its  record  In  the  window  gar- 
den. It  makes  a  nice-looking  and  fairly 
thrifty  plant,  which  has  not  so  far 
bloomed  for  us. 

Buying  Potting  Soils. 

Many  of  those  who  do  not  have  access 
to  garden  and  fertilizer  heap,  or  even  to 
the  rich  mould  of  the  woodland,  may  be 
uncertain  how  to  obtain  soil  for  potting 
the  plants.  Fertilizers  of  all  sorts,  they 
know,  can  be  procured  of  the  seedsmen, 
but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  many  of 
the  large  dealers  will  supply  potting  soils 
In  almost  any  desired  quantity.  Rich 
compost,  mingled  so  as  to  best  suit  the 
majority  of  plants,  pure  leaf  mould,  and 
other  combinations,  are  available  in  de- 
sired quantities.  Peats,  fibers,  and  moss- 
es, for  Orchid  growing,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  dealers  in  these  plants,  not  to 
mention  the  new  Jadoo  fibre  that  Is  to 
surpass  all  else  as  potting  material. 

Good-by  Defender. 

As  the  season  advanced,  the  double 
white  Petunia,  Defender,  was  transferred 
to  the  garden  for  a  test  of  its  capabilities 
there.  Weakened  by  being  allowed  to 
bloom  while  very  small,  buffeted  by  wind 
and  storm,  burned  by  fierce  sun  heat,  and 
drowned  by  volumes  of  wat.er,  It  has 
found  the  problem  of  existence  much  too 
difficult,  and  has  given  up  the  struggle. 
We  bid  it  good-bye  with  regret,  for  there 
is  a  place  In  the  winter  window  w^hlch  it 
ought  to  have  graced. 

Talne  of  Poultry  Manure. 

Questions  as  to  this  value  are  con- 
stantly coming  up  from  those  newly  in- 
terested. A  late  editorial  reply  "guesses" 
it  to  be  25  cents  per  hen  each  year.  If 
poultry  manure  bears  a  fair  relation  to 
commercial  manure,  this  seems  low. 
One  pound  of  droppings  a  week,  on  the 
roosts  onlv,  is  surely  not  a  large  estimate 
for  a  fair-sized  hen.  Commercial  fertilizer 
at  130  a  ton  is  w^orth  a  cent  and  a  half  a 
pound.    If  we  could  figure  the  same  for 

Eoultry  manure,  the  value  per  hen  would 
e  more  than  three  times  25  cents  per 
hen,  for  the  year,  and  for  night  work 
alone.  Those  who  properly  care  for  their 
yards  and  houses  secure  also,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  value  of  excrement 
voided  during  the  day.  Now,  possibly, 
these  are  large  figures.  It  certainly  seems 
large  to  count  the  manure  from  a  hun- 
dred fowls  as  having  an  actual  value  of 
well  towards  $100  a  year.  But  it  may 
stir  up  thought  and  give  somebody  a 
chance  to  throw  stones.  So  much  de- 
pends upon  the  Ifs.  If  a  hen  produce  one 
pound  weekly,  and  if  a  pound  is  worth 
one  and  one-half  cents,  the  rest  follows 
without  controversy. 

Trees  as  Poultry  Roosts. 

The  evils  of  trees  as  roosts  are  not 
difficult  to  see.  They  consist  chiefiy  of 
exposure  to  the  elements,  and  exposure 
to  marauders  of  various  sorts.  Many  are 
convinced  that  it  is  an  unmitigated  evil, 
a  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  owner, 
to  allow  the  poultry  such  roosting  privi- 
leges. "  Privileges"  they  certainly  are, 
as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the 
young  stock  out  of  the  trees ;  and  the 
choice  as  to  handling,  may  be  considered 
as,  at  best,  but  a  choice  of  evils  for  none 
other  of  the  young  stock  thrives  so  well 
as  that  which  is  allowed  to  have  its  own 
wilful  way,  with  a  swaying  branch  for 
perch,  and  the  whole  earth  for  a  roosting 
platform. 

A  Point  fur  Poultry  Begrlnners. 

When  the  size  of  a  single  fowl  Is 
considered,  the  amount  of  refuse  from 
even  a  small  fiock  is  hardly  credible  to 
the  uninitiated.  The  platforms  can  be 
cleared,  but  a  large  half  of  the  refuse  is 
deposited  in  the  daytime,  in  the  yards, 
where  it  is  mainly  uncared  for.  It  is 
this  fact  which  works  havoc  in  the  poul- 
try business  so  often,  rendering  the 
second  year  less  profitable  than  the  first, 
while  the  third  may  be  a  failure.  Let 
those  who  are  beginners  be  careful  that 
the  yards  are  kept  clean  and  sweet  by 
spading,  by  fresh  earth,  and  by  cheap  dis- 
infectants, such  as  lime  and  gypsum. 

MYRA   V.   NOEYS. 
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Fruits  and  vegetables-  contlnae  .to 
more  tairly  wen;  Ets^fAr  eA  bleAifn^  tkc6U- 
cemed,but  priceBare  rather moreiDclined 
to  weaken  than  otherwise. 

Supply  of  all  kinds  continues  to  get 
heavier,  consequently  there  is  a  greater 
amount  of  inferior  stock  to  be  disposed 
of  which  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  values 
very  considerably.  This  is  especially 
true  of  fruits ;  pears  and  peaches  feel  it 
perhaps  more  than  any  other;  prices  on 
these  are  very  irregular  and  are  difficult 
to  quote  intelligently.  Some  peaches 
make  only  20c.  per  basket  while  others 
make  75c.  and  91. 

Pears  vary  from  $1  per  barrel  to  f2.50 
while  state  Bartlette,  very  fine,  in 
bushel  baskets  make  f  2.50  each ;  such  is 
the  disparity  in  prices  owing  to  the  con- 
dition. 

Tomatoes  have  improved  in  quality 
considerably,  but  it  is  too  late  to  eaten 
anvthing  like  remunerative  figures. 
Prime  fruit  of  the  Acme  type  makes  from 
40c.  to  75c.  per  bushel,  others  vary  from 
25c.  to  85c.  only.  The  continued  spells 
of  wet  weather  Interfere  with  the  melon 
croj)  and  prevent  prices  from  being  any- 
thing like  what  tney  might  be,  owing 
largely  to  the  inferior  flavor  of  the  fruit. 

Potatoes  are  falling  in  value ;  the  top 
price  for  Long  Islands  Is  about  $1.87 
and  New  Jersey  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Hot 
house  grapes  are  plentiful  and  range 
from  50c.  to  75c.  per  pound. 

Apples— Alexander,  hand-picked,  per 
d.-h.  barrel,  $2@2.50;  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg, hand-picked,  d.-h.  barrel, $2(5:2.25 ; 
Gravenstein,  hand-picked,  per  d.-B.  bar- 
rel, $1.50^2.50 ;  Holland  Pippin,  hand- 
picked,  d.-h.  barrel,  $1.50@2;  twenty 
ounce  Pippin,  hand-picked,  d.-h.  barrel, 
$1.50@2;  Codling,  hand-picked,  per  d.-h. 
barrel,  $1.50@2;  Orange  Pippin,  hand- 
picked,  per  d.-h.  barrel.  $1.25(5;1.50; 
open  heads,  red  fruit,  per  barrel,  $1.50@ 
1.75;  open  heads,  large  green  fruit,  hand 
picked,  per  barrel,  $1 .25 ;  open  neads, 
small  and  drops,  75c.@$l. 

Peaches— Missouri,  per  carrier,  $1.25@ 
2 ;  Maryland  and  Delaware,  per  carrier, 

$1@1.50 ;  extra  yellow,  per  basket ; 

extra   red,  per    basket, ;  prime,  per 

basket,  50to70c. ;  common  to  fair,  per 
basket,  30(ffi40c. ;  Jersey,  extra,  per  bas- 
ket, 60@70c.;  prime,  per  basket,  40@ 
50c. ;  common  to  fair,  per  basket,  30@ 
40c.;  culls,  per  basket,  15@2i5c. 

Pears— Bartlett,   Jersey,    large   clean, 

eer  barrel,  $2.25@2.50;  poor  to  fair,  per 
arrel,  $1@2;  open  heads,  common,  75c. 
@$1;  up-river,  per  barrel,  $1.25@2; 
Clapps'  up-river,  per  barrel,  $1.25(&  1.75  ; 
per  keg,  $1 ;  Bell,  near  by,  fair  to  prime, 
per  barrel,  $1.25rftl.50;  common  kinds, 
per  barrel,  50c.^$l. 

Grapes— Delaware,  North  Carolina, 
fancy,  per  24-pound  case,  $2(g2.25; 
common,  per  24-pound  case,  50c.^$l; 
Delaware,  up-river,  per  24-pound  case, 
$1.25@1.75;  Niagara,  Noith  Carolina, 
fancy,  per  24-pound  case, ;  com- 
mon, per  24-pound  case,  50@75c. ;  up- 
river,  per  24-pound  case,  50c.^$l; 
Moore's  Early  Maryland  and  Delaxvare, 
24-pound  case,  50(?/175c. ;  upriver,  24- 
pound  case,  75c.(^$l;  Champion,  up- 
river,  per  24-pound  case,  50@65c. 

Plums— Damson,  per  quart,  4(S^,=5c. ; 
Botan,  per  quart,  5@6c. ;  Green,  state, 
per  10-pound  basket,  20@.30c. ;  table  va- 
rieties, state,  10-pound  basket,  30^40c. 

Huckleberries— Shawangunk  Moun- 
tains, per  quart,  5(&:r>c. :  Pennsylvania, 
lai^e,  dry,  per  quart,  5@6c. ;  Pennsylva- 
nia, ordinary,  per  quart,  4@5c. ;  Jersey, 
per  quart,  4^/,5c. 

Watermelons— Usual  qualities,  per  car, 
$75(^150;  extra  large,  per  100.  -*— . 

Muskmelons— Hackensack,  Nutmeg, 
per  barrel,  $2^^,8;  Monmouth  County, 
Nutmeg,  per  barrel,  50c.(a;$l ;  Jenny 
Llnd,  per  barrel,  75c.@$2 ;  South  Jersey, 
Gem  and  Jenny  Llnd,  fancy,  per  barrel, 
$1.25@1.50;  ordinary,  75c.@$l ;  Mary- 
land and  Delaware,  Gem  and  .1.  Llnd  per 
carrier  40(?z)75c. ;  per  one-half  barrel  bas- 
ket 5  Oc^^R.'ic. ;  Baltimore  Cantaloupe  per 
barrel  75Ca.00c. ;  Norfolk  per  barrel  2.>C^/ 
50c. 


Celery— Choice  large  per  dosen.  «u^ 
80c. ;  fair  to  prime  per  doien,  15@20c ; 
small  and  poor  per  dosen  5@10c. 

Com— Hackensack  per  100,  $1@1.50; 
Jersey  per  100  $1@1.25. 

Cabbages— Jersey  and  Long  Island  per 
100,  $2^2.50. 

_^<?9Cum^^DBrTjTOY  per  barrel  50<^#$% ; 
Jersey  lier  busnef  Box,  20@40c. ;  Long 
Island  per  100,  50@75c. ;  pickles  state 
per  1000,  $1.50@2.50;  pickles.  Long 
Island  per  1,000,  $1.25@2.25;  pickles  Jer- 
sey, per  1,000,  $1.25@1.75. 

£^g  plants— Jersey,  per  barrel,  75c.@ 
$1 ;  Jersey,  per  bushel  box,  40@50. 

Green  peas— Western  New  Yorit,  per 
bag,  50c.@$1.25. 

Lima  beans-Jersey,  Potato,  per  bag^ 
$1.75@2.25;  near-by,  flat  per  bag,  $1@ 
1.50;  south  Jersey,  flat,  per  bag,  75c.@ 

Onions— Jersey,     white,     per    barrel, 
(QmtiHued  en  next  pajpe.'S 
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JADOO"  FIBRE. 
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A  New  Pottinff  Material. 
A  Perfect  Substitute  for 
Earth.        s         s 

Concentrated  ''Jadoo"  Liquid.    dSSS  ^pi.^^.. 

Revlyei  Drooping  Planta,  ttrenftheiu  the  weak  and  nourtobei  tbe  strong;  above  alt  It 
iDcreasei  the  lize.  oauies  greater  profusion  of  bloom,  and  helghtena  the  Color  of  all  Floweo. 

SIMPLY    INVALUABLE   IN    POT   CULTURE. 

Ji'u^o^SU^ridd^i  THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO. 

813    Palrmount  Avenue.   PHILADELPHIA.   PENN. 

Mmtloa  Amerleaa  OarSenlBg  y 


Catalogfues 


•      •      •      # 


Will  be  issued  in  g^reater  abundance  this  Fall  than  ever ;  every 
live  firm  isnues  one  or  more,  wholesale  or  retaiL 

Are  You  Planning  Yours? 

We  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  an  estimate  as 
to  the  expenses  of  printing  same. 

Our  facilities  are  unexcelled;  our  staff  familiar  with  the 
work ;  our  presses  of  the  finest ;  our  prices  reasonable  and 
our  product  good. 

Printing  of  Every  Description. 

Cards,  Billheads,  Letterheads,  Envelopes,  Circulars,  Price  Lists, 
Pamphlets,  &o.,  at  Aowest  prices  and  best  workmanship. 

Trade  Marks,  &c.,  Qiir  Specialty. 

We  furnish  illustrations  of  plants,  flowers  or  designs,  which 
may  be  copyrighted  for  your  exclusive  use,  to  serve  as  trade 
marks,  svnibrtlH,  &c.,  for  use  on  all  forms  of  printed  matter. 

A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Ptg.  and  Pub.  Co. 

LIMITED. 
RHiNELANDER  BUILDING,  (P.O.BOX  leer)  NEW  YORK. 
Telephone,  9154  Cortlandt. 


Ang.  28,  1897. 
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92.50^8.25;  other  kinds,  per  barrel, 
$1.25@1.75;  Orange  County,  red,  per 
l>ag,*$1.2u^l.75:  Oran|2:e  County,  yel- 
low, per  bag,  f  1^1. 50;  Orange  County, 
white,  per  bagj  fl.75@2.75;    ' 


Long  l8- 
fl.25®1.50; 

^^_ ,    yellow,   per 

barrel,  $1.50(S  1.75;  eastern,  white,  per 
barrel.  $d@3.25;  red,j)er  barrel,  $2. 


land,  yellow,  ~p^r  barrel, 
state   and    PeuBsylvania, 


per  box,  20@30c. 

Squash— Hubbard,  per  barrel,  fl@ 
1.25;  Marrow,  per  barrel,  crate,  75c.@ 
<1 ;  yellow  crook-neck  per  barrel,  50@ 
75c. ;  white,  per  barrel  crate,  $l@i.50. 

Tomatoes— Monmouth  County,  Acme, 
I>erbox,  40@65c. ;  Monmouth  County, 
ordinary,  per  box,  25@85c. 

Turnips— Russia,  per  barrel,  50@75c. 

Potatoes— Lonff  Island,  in  bulk,  per 
barrel,  $1.75@1.87 ;  Jersey,  per  bag,  bag 
included,  $1.50@1. 75;  prlmejn  bulk,  per 
barrel,  91.62<3;i. 75;  poor  to  fair,  in  bulk, 
per  barrel,  9r.25@1.50;  yellow  sweets, 
VirKtnia,  laige barrels,  $1.50@1.75;  Vii^ 
^nla,  small  barrels.  $1.50. 


Boston. 

The  market  is  fairly  well  supplied  with 
peaches,  mostly  from  Missoun,  no  Dele- 
wares  to  any  amount  having  arrived. 
Six  basket  carriers  of  Missouri  stock  sell- 
ing f  1.85@2.25.  Demand  is  very  fair 
and  fruit  very  good.  Six  basket  Jerseys 
aeUing  50c.@$l. 

Pair  demand  for  home-grown  toma- 
toea ;  others  are  not  want^. 

Apple  market  firm;  Astrachans  and 
Williams  all  done;  CodUns  selling  $2.50 
per  barrel;  Nyack  Pinpins  f  2.50 ;  other 
Inferior  grades  selling  fl  per  barret. 

Pear  market  very  dull.  Bartletts  sell- 
ing f  1.25@91.50  a  crate,  same  as  last 
week.  Clapp's  Favorites  about  50c.  a 
bushel. 

Watermelons  area  little  better  demand, 
selling  12@18c.  One  commission  man 
had  on  exhibition  on  the  sidewalk  one  of 
the  ''Darkies'  Favorites,"  weighing  50 
pounds.  He  also  bad  a  load  counting 
only  78  melons  to  the  load ! 

Cantaloupes  selling  in  crates  at  75c.; 
barrels  f  1.25. 

Montreal  melons  moving  quite  freely 
97@10  a  basket. 

Green  com  market  unchanged;  green 
peppers  verv  dull;  mushrooms  fl  a 
pound ;  blueberries  5@10c.  a  quart. 

Celery  $1@1.25  a  dosen  bunches. 

Marrow  squash,  good  demand,  about 
#1.75  a  barrel;  homegrown  stock  i»very 
nice. 

Portland  peas  about  all  done  coming ; 
eheU  beans  f  1.25@1.50. 

Potato  market  strong  with  stock  sel- 
ling f  2.50,  fancy  $2.75. 

Sweet  potatoes  in  small  barrels,  f  1.75 ; 
large  barrels,  $2.  v 

Cucumbers  $1. 

Cauliflower  market  unchanged,  stock 
^ery  poor;  cabbage  same  as  last  week, 
'  @5c. 

Carrots  2@3c.  a  bunch. 

Onions  still  losing  strength,  75c.  a 
^bnshel. 

Pineapples  unchanged  from  last  week. 

Parsley  worth  about  75c.  a  bushel; 
mint  40c.  a  dozen  bunches. 

Blackberries  8@10c.  a  quart. 

Big  crop  of  plums.  California  putting  a 
ffood  many  into  this  market.  Fine  eat- 
ing stock  selling  in  8-pound  baskets,  35 
-<@50c. ;  cooking  stock  25@d5c. 

Quite  lieavy  receipts  of  grapes.  Geor- 
gias  in  5-pound  baskets  selling  12c.  for 
-Concords,  13c.  for  Agawams,  15c.  for 
Niagaras,  12-basket  carriers  91.50. 


The  apple  crop  in  Columbia  County, 
N.  T.,  will  be  fully  up  to  the  average. 
Greenings  will  be  a  large  crop,  while 
Baldwins  will  fall  far  below  the  average 
yield.  Pears,  according  to  a  Stockport 
shipper,  will  be  an  immense  crop. 


Southern  Missouri  is  reaping  a  rich 
harvest  this  year  from  the  peach  crop. 
The  scarcity  of  peaches  in  other  large 
peach-gro\i*fng  sections  and  an  increasing 
forei^  demand  have  made  the  prices  un- 
usually good.  Indeed,  Missouri  is  en  joy- 
ing the  almost  phenomenal  combination 
of  a  big  crop  and  high  prices. 


4Ricnmomi«  ibKnTT 

BSTKXK-BAvSSr'*'^' 


AHOEOS 


Fttldmrgti. 


BKADIIT 
SXQOKLm 


SMfTofk. 


JOBVT.  UWn  «  BUM  00 
PhUadelphi*. 


Tl/^  HATEVER  is  worth  do- 
ing,  is  worth  doing  well. 
Painting  can  only  be  done  well  by- 
having  the  best  materials-^ Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil, 
properly  applied.  There  is  noth- 
ing else  *^just  as  good/'  Avoid 
^^ mixtures''  and  unknown  brands 
of  White  Lead — the  ''sold-for- 
less-money"  sort,  (See  list  of 
the  genuine  brands,) 


LiMbTflle. 


By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col> 
J  _,  ^    .^    .    ,  ...      ^\^x»h    '       " 

nnt ^^- , 

also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  diflerent  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application. 


H  It  1^1^  ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.      Pamphlet  giving 
»V"^*^  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free; 


NaJianal  Lead  Co.,   i  Broadway,  New  York. 

Mmtjon  AmileMi  Qrasnlnt  when  yog  write. 


Fruit  Qrowers  Combine. 

AccordlDs  to  press  report  articles  of 
incorporation  are  to  be  filed  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  for  the  Farmers'  and  Fruit 
Growers'  National  League,  the  mission 
of  which  is  protection  againstj  unscrupg- 
lons  salesmen.  •^** 

In  general  the  plan  is  that  there  shall 
be  located  in  the  markets  of  the  country, 
first  in  the  large  cities,  approved  agents 
under  bond,  who  will  handle  the  ship- 
ments of  the  members  of  the  association. 
The  association  will  deal  with  the  rail- 
roads, secure  the  best  possible  rates,  see 
that  all  claims  for  damages  to  produce  in 
transit  are  collected,  and  in  general  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  shipper.  It  will 
be  provided  that  there  shall  be  no  con- 
trolling interests  in  the  corporation,  so  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  one  be- 
ing given  preference  over  another  It  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  a  fair  profit 
for  the  members  in  the  difference  between 
local  and  carload  rates,  the  league  being 
recognized  as  one  shipper. 


California  crops.— The  apricot  yield  is 
estimated  at  three-quarters,  and  is  being 
shipped  East  at  about  seven  carloads  per 
diem.  Plums  and  peaches  over  average ; 
pears,  under;  grapes,  largest  on  record. 


I  always  find  each  number  of  American 
Gardening  useful  and  interesting.— Vol- 
NEY  Rogers.  Park  Commissioner, 
Youngstown,  O. 


PRICE    LIST    FOR 


Exhibition 


Stationery 


1010  Eitry  Finit  -  • 
Tffi  Exhibitor's  Bosks 
Two  CIsss  Books  •  - 
Six Jidgo's Books-   - 

500  Entry  Birds   -   - 
500  Pistors  (nsortoi) 


$2.75 
2.00 
250 
3.01 
3.50 
(.01 


Total 


-   ■   J14.75 

Secretaries  of  Horticultural.  Agricultural, 
or  any  other  form  of  competltiTe  show,  are 
invited  to  write  ue  for  full  particulars. 

It  Is  freely  conceded  that  the  system  we 
have  adopted  saves  time,  temper,  trouble, 
worry  ana  expense. 

The  clerical  work  of  every  exhibition,  large 
or  small,  should  be  run  on  business  lines,  and 
you  will  find  this  system  the  best,  the  easiest, 
least  expensive,  and  most  satisfactory.  Ad- 
dress correspondence 

l.T.DELAIAREPT6.&PUB.C0.lt(l 

p.  O.  Box  itfp?.  Nmv  York. 


HENS  AND  EGGS 


Undoubtedly  there  are  many  readers  of 
American  Gardening  who  keep  hens  who 
do  not  taJce  a  poultry  paper;  possibly 
some  take  the  wrong  one.     Gardening, 

fruit  culture  and  poultry  keeping  dovetail  together  perfectly,  each  filling  a  season 

comparatively  dull  in  the  others. 

Realizing  the  above  fkcts,  we  have  arranged  with  the  publishers 
of  POUIjTRY  monthly,  to  offer  that  Joarnal  in  clnb  with 
AMERIOAN  OARDEiNING,  for  the  coming  subscription  season, 
both  Journals  postpaid,  one  year,  for  the  SMALiIi  SUM  OF  $1.25. 

POI1I  TRY  MflNTHI  V  is  now  in  its  nineteenth  year;  it  has  always  been 
r\M\JU  1 1\  I  iTivii  1  iiL,  I  recognised  as  the  leading  publication  in  its  particular 
field.  Sound  and  reliable  in  its  teachings,  and  not  the  mouthpiece  of  cranks,  cliques, 
or  rings.  Its  correspondents  are  practical  and  successful  men,  in  the  harness  to-day. 
The  publishers  of  American  Gardbnino  recommend  Poultry  Monthly  as  being  one 
of  the  very  best  poultry  papers  issued,  and  advise  all  interested  to  accept  this  Great 
Combination  Offer. 

A  ^rOlVDBRPULr  OPPBRt 

Americanfiardeninfc^-"^)  $1.00  [Both  it|  ^d 
Poaltry  Monthly,   •    •     1.00 )  -t^"  ^ULO 

Present  subscribers  who  are  in  arrears  mnet  pay  np  in  fall  to  became  eligible  to  this  offer. 

AMERiaN  QARDENINQ,  P.  0.  Box  1697,  New  York  City. 


Address 
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TRIlC  IfiCUCVC  every  reader  of  American  Gardening  feels  proud  of  his  paper  and  the  practical,  upliftii^ 
work  it  is  engaged  in;  it  is  raising  the  standard  of  Gardening,  and  maintains  the  dignity  of  all  engaged 
in  the  profession. 

TRIlC  IfiCliCVC  the  cause  of  good  Gardening  to  be  eminently  a  missionary  one  ;  from  which  it  follows  that 
the  circulation  of  American  Gardening  can  most  readily  be  enlarged  through  the  efforts  of  its  sub- 
scribers.    Our  circulation,  therefore,  is  an  index  of  our  subscribers'  interest  in  the  paper. 

iKUC  £CIiCVC  our  readers  are  anxious  to  see  American  Gardening  reach  the  hig^hest  possible  develop- 
ment in  its  work  of  horticultural  education.  The  legitimate  aim  of  a  class  paper  is  to  increase  its 
influence  through  an  extension  of  its  circulation. 

HntCriCSn  (BflrbCnind  is  the  most  successful  of  an,  and  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  weekly 
Journal  devoted  to  Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture,  but  has  scope  and  the  disposition  to  add  to  its 
list  tens  of  thousands  of  patrons.  **  Come  with  us  and  we  will  do  you  good,"  is  a  living  truth  in  our 
case ;  all  our  new  friends  are  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  value  of  the  paper  to  them.  The  cause  of 
**  American   Gardening"  is  the  cause  of  American  Horticulture. 

TKDlC  !BcIiCVC  that  our  friends  are  the  ones  on  whom  to  call  to  push  circulation.  Understanding 
thoroughly  the  value  of  the  paper  to  every  one  interested  in  gardening,  they  can  best  express  its 
spirit  and  comprehensiveness  and  succeed  in  making  subscribers. 

TKUitb  8  IDlCW  to  obtaining  the  assistance  of  our  friends  in  the  propaganda  for  new  subscriptions,  and  in 
order  that  they  may  have  something  tangible  whereby  to  remember  their  successful  efforts,  we  have 
compiled  the  following  list  of 

SUMMER  P  [^EM I  Un S  SUMMER 

To  which  we  Invite  your  attention    In    the    hope    that  each  and  every  reader  of  the  paper  will  endeavor  to 
send  us  AT   LEAST  one  new  subscriber  before  the  close  of  the  season. 


American  Garden  inir  for  1806.  GoDtaining  832 
pages  of  text  and  Illustrations,  with  complete  Index.  The 
most  full,  complete,  and  desirable  volume  on  Gardening,  Fruit 
Growing,  and  kindred  subjects  ever  issued.  Few  works  on 
horticulture  can  compare  with  this  in  value  to  the  student  or 
the  practical  man.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  leather  back 
andedgtsa. 

This  most  desirable  volume  will  be  forwarded,  express 
paid,  to  any  address,  for  only  seven  new  subscriptions  at 
$I.00eacli. 

American  Carnation  Culture.  By  L.  L.  Lamborn. 
A  work  on  the  Glassiflcatlon,  History,  Propagation,  Varieties, 
Care,  Oulture,  etc.,  of  the  Divine  Flower.  Nothing  has  been 
left  unsaid  from  which  any  practical  benefit  could  be  obtained. 
Illustrate.    Third  edition.    |1.60. 

{  Given  fdf  4  nHv  subscriptions  at  $i.oo  each. 

Beaatliyinff  Coantrj  Homes.  By  J.  WfiibEHAi^. 
A  handbook  of  landscape  gardening.  This  Is  the  most  elegant 
and  useful  work  on  the  subject  ever  issued  in  this  country. 
It  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  numerous  fine  wood  engrav- 
ings, and  witfi  17  full-page  and  7  double- page  colored  litho- 
graphs of  places  already  improved.  It  contains  general  direc- 
tions for  lawns,  roads  and  drives,  walks,  hedges,  trees  and 
shrubs,  gardens,  ornamental  grounds,  hints  on  burial  lots, 
etc,  etc.  The  beautifully  colored  plans  of  improved  places  are 
accompanied  by  descriptions  giving  the  names  and  positions  of 
the  various  trees  and  shrubs  employed  in  planting,  thus  pro- 
viding a  complete  planting  map.  Cloth,  4to.  Beduced  from 
$16.00  to  $10.00. 

Given  for  20  new  subscriptions  at  %\. 00  each, 

Bnlb  Culture  (Henderson's).  By  Peter  Hendbb. 
SON.  Contains  special  cultural  directions  for  over  200  varieties 
of  Bulbs.  Compiled  with  great  care,  and  its  information  is 
accurate,  reliable  and  up  to  the  latest.    25  cents. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  a/ $1.00  each. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous-Rooted  Plants.  (Their  His- 
tory, Description,  Methods  of  Propagation  and  Complete  Di- 
rections for  &eir  Successful  Culture  in  the  Garden,  Dwelling 
and  Greenhouse).  By  0.  L.  AxjIjEN.  The  author  of  this  book 
has  for  many  years  made  bulb  growing  a  specialty,  and  is  a 
recognized  authority  on  their  cultivation  and  management.  He 
has  taken  the  initiative  to  make  bulb  growing  a  special  indus- 
try in  this  country,  and  writes  from  his  own  long  and  exten- 
sive experience.  The  subject  is  treated  in  a  very  exhaustive 
manner.     Handsomely  illustrated,  cloth,  12mo.    $2.00. 

Given  for  5  new  subscriptions  at  $1,00  each, 

Canniner  and  Preserving  Fruits  and  Yeflreta- 
bles,  and  Preparing  Fruit  Pastes  and  Syrups.  By  Ebmentine 
YoCJTG.  This  work  gives  a  fu|l  account  of  the  best  methods 
%y  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well  be  saved  for  home  use 
and  lor  the  large  market  demand,  and  a  handsome  profit  accrues 


to  the  home  workers.  A  practical  chapter  on  evaporation  o{ 
fruits  is  embodied  in  the  book.  Paper,  20  cents. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  at  $1.00  each. 

Chrysantbemnms  and  Their  Culture.  By  Bdwd 
MoLTNBUX.  Sixth  Edition.  By  far  the  best  practical  wozi 
yet  written  on  this  subject.    60  cents. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  at  $1.00  each, 

Gbrysantbemum  Culture  for  America.  By  Jum 

MoBTON.  This  is  the  only  'Mum  book  published  for  Ameriou 
use,  and  is  an  excellent  and  thorough  work ;  especially  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  Chrysanthemems  in  America.  The  field  is 
fully  covered.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Elliott's  Practical  Handbook  of  Landscape 
Gardening*  By  F.  R.  Exiiiiorr.  Designed  for  city  and 
suburban  residences  and  country  schoolhouses,  oontalniog 
designs  for  lots  and  grounds,  from  a  lot  30x100  feet,  to  a  40 
acre  plat.    Cloth,  8vo.    $1.50. 

Given  for  4  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Ferns  and  Fern  Culture.  By  J.  Bibkknhbad,  F.  B. 
H.  S.  How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections  (or  stove,  wann, 
cool  and  cold  greenhouses ;  for  baskets,  walls,  Wardian  casesr 
dwelling  houses,  etc.  A  thorough  and  complete  woric  by  1 
renowned  specialist.  128  pp.,  thoroughly  illustrated,  16mo., 
cloth.    75  cents. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  a/  $1.00  each. 

Fruit  Culture,  and  The  JjBjiMkg  Out  and  Man- 
agement of  a  Country  Home.  By  W.  G.  Btbong,  ex- 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  viee- 
president  of  the  American  Pomologloal  Society.  Illustrated. 
New  revised  edition,  with  many  new  additions,  making  it  tb« 
latest  and  freshest  book  on  the  subject.    $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  or  the  cul- 
ture. Propagation  and  Management  in  the  Garden  and 
Orchard  of  Fruit  Trees  generally.  By  A.  J.  Downing.  SeooDd 
revision  and  correction,  with  large  additions.  By  Charub 
Downing.  This  work  has  no  equal  In  the  country,  and  de- 
serves a  place  in  the  library'  of  every  pomologist.  It  givee 
descriptions  of  all  the  finest  varieties  of  fruit,  native  and 
foreign,  cultivated  in  America,  and  contains  the  names  and 
synonyms  of  over  10,000  varieties.  Over  1100  pp.,  with  several 
hundred  outline  engravings,  including  supplements.  8vo., 
cloth.    $5.00. 

Given  for  12  new  subscriptions  at  %i. 00  each. 

Grape  Culturist.  By  A.  S.  FulijEB.  New  and  revised 
edition,  1894.  One  ef  the  beet  works  on  the  eulture  of  hardy 
grapes,  with  full  directions  for  all  departments  of  propagation, 
oulture, .  etc.    Illus. ,  cloth,  12mo. ,  $1.S0.  . 

Given  for  3  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  ecuh. 


AtijT.  26,  iSgT. 
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Grnpe  Growers'  Maniial*  (The  Bushberg).  An  ex 
hau8tlve  work  on  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  with  accounts 
of  dieeases.  Insects,  etc..  by  specialists.  Thd  descriptive  list 
of  varieties  is  specially  unef ul  and  complete ;  the  typographical 
method  of  designating  importance  of  varieties  is  a  feature. 
Pp.,    2U0.     Boyal   8vo.     Illustrated.     Goth,  $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  $i.oo  each. 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  By  Peter  Henbkrson. 
Kew  and  enlarged  edition.  A  Guide  to  the  Amateur  in  the 
Fruit,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Garden,  with  full  directions  for 
the  Greenhouse,  Conservatory  and  Window  Garden.  This  is 
a  complete  encyclopedia  of  horticultural  information,  treating 
on  soils,  fertilizers,  the  lawn,  garden  designs,  culture  and 
care  of  plants,  greenhouse  building,  heating,  cottage  and 
window  gardening,  the  orchard,  and  many  other  important  sub- 
jects. A  monthly  calendar  of  operations  is  also  appended, 
which  will  act  as  a  first-class  guide  to  the  amateur  horticul- 
turist.   lUus.,  cloth,  12mo.    $2.00. 

Given  for  4  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Gardeninic  for' Profit.  By  Peter  Hendbbson.  A 
guide  to  the  successful  culture  of  the  Market  and  Faimly 
garden,  profusely  Illustrated.  Although  written  mainly  for 
the  market  gardener,  the  amateur  Interested  in  vegetables  or 
fruits  can  easily  adapt  its  teachings  to  the  smallest  require- 
ments.    Cloth,  12mo.    $2.00. 

Given  for  4  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Greenhouse  Construction.  By  Fbof.  L.  R.  Taft. 
A  complete  treatise  on  Greenhouse  structures  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  various  forms  and  styles  of  Plant  Houses  for  pro- 
feeeional  florists  as  well  as  amateurs.  All  the  best  and  most 
approved  structures  are  so  fuUy.  and  clearly  described  that 
anyone  who  desires  to  build  a  greenhouse  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining  the  kind  best  suited  to  his  purpose.  Thef 
modem  and  most  successful  methods  of  heating  and  ventilating 
are  fully  treated  upon.  Special  chapters  are  devoted  to  houses 
used  for  the  growing  of  one  kind  of  plants  exclusively.  The 
construction  of  hotbeds  and  frames  receive  appropriated  atten- 
tion. Over  one  hundred  excellent  illustrations,  specially 
engraved  for  this  work,  make  every  point  clear  to  the  t  eader 
and  add  considerably  to  the  artistic  appearance  of  the  book. 
Cloth,  12mo,    $1.50. 

Given  for  3  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

How  to  Grow  Cut  Flowers.  By  M.  A.  Hinsrr.  A 
thoroughly  practical  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Si'^se 
and  other  flowering  plants  for  cut  flowers.    $2.00. 

Given  for  5  new  subscriptions  at  $i.oo  each. 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers^    By  Maa  Wn,- 

I«IAH  Stabb  Dana.  A  guide  to  the  names,  haunts,  and  habits 
of  our  common  wild  flowers.  The  most  handy  and  easy  refer- 
ence book  for  amateurs.  With  100  illustrations  by  llarion 
aatterlee.     12mo.    $1 75. 

Given  for  5  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each, 

Henderson's  Handbook  of  Plants  and  General 
Horticulture.  By  Peteb  Hendebson.  This  has  long  been 
acknowledged  as  the  standard  American  work  on  general  horti- 
culture, giving  history  geographical  distribution  and  cultural 
directions  for  all  cultivated  fruits  and  flowers.  Illustrated, 
doth,  8vo.    $4.00. 

Given  for  9  new  subscriptions  at  %i. 00  each. 

Insects  Injurious  t o  Frn i  t.  By  Pbop.  Wm.  Sattndebs. 
A  work  of  great  value  to  all  fruit  growers,  written  by  a  man  of 
science  as  well  as  a  practical  agriculturist,  and  the  result  of 
careful  and  minute  observations  and  experience.  It  treats, 
under  separate  chapters,  of  the  injurious  insects  which  prey 
upon  our  fruit  trees,  vines  and  bushes,  together  with  their 
mode  of  operation,  and  contains  careful  directions  as  to  the  best 
means  of  destroying  them.  With  over  400  pages,  440  illus- 
trations.   12  mo.    aoth.  $2.00. 

Given  for  5  new  subscriptions  at  $2.00  each, 

Johnson's  Gktrdener's  Dictionary.  This  is  a  new 
and  revised  edition,  greatly  enlarged,  of  <<  Johnson's  Oottage 
Gardener's  Dictionary,"  flrst  published  in  1846 ;  containing  a 
full  and  reliable  list  of  every  plant  in  cultivation,  names 
printed  in  bold  type,  rendering  reference  easy.  An  important 
feature  of  the  work  is  the  placing  of  synonyms  alongside  the 
correct  name,  instead  of  in  a  separate  list.  The  habitat  of 
each  variety  is  given  along  with  the  date  of  its  Introduction. 
The  cultural  directions  are  brief  and  to  the  point.  Insect  foes, 
diseases  and  their  remedies  are  fully  described,  and  flgnres 
of  some  of  the  former  have  been  given.  Handsomely  bc^und 
m  one  volume.    $4.00. 

Gvten  f4r  9  iteiv' subscriptions  at%\ .00  each. 


Liandsoape  Gardening  or  How  to  Ijay  out  a 
Garden.  By  Edwabd  Kbkp.  Intended  as  a  guide  in  choos- 
ing, forming  or  improving  an  estate  (from  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
to  a  huDdred  acres  in  extent),  with  reference  to  both  design 
and  execution,  with  numerous  fine  wood  engravings.  Cloth, 
12mo.    $2.50. 

Given  for  6  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Pabsons.  New 
and  revised.  A  treatise  on  the  propagation,  culture,  and  his^ 
tory  of  the  Bose.    Illustrated.     $1.00. 

Given  for  3  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Peach  Culture.  By  James  Alex.  Fulton.  New,  re« 
vised,  and  enlarged  edition.  The  only  practical  guide  to  Peacl^ 
Culture  as  followed  on  the  Delaware  Peninsula,  but  essential 
to  those  cultivating  this  fruit  in  any  other  part  in  the  Unitecl 
States.    Fine  cloth,  12mo.    $1.50. 

Given  for  3  new  subscriptions  at  %\. 00  each. 

Popular  Flowers  and  How  to  Cultivate  Them. 

By  E.  S.  Band,  Jb.  Illustrated.  New  edition,  with  appendix, 
revised  and  enlarged.    Grown,  8vo.    $2.00 

Given  for  5  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Poultry  Culture.  By  E.  Felch.  How  to  raise,  man-i 
age,  mate  and  Judge  thoroughbred  Fowls.    Cloth,  12mo.  $1.50, 

Given  for  3  mw  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

Practical  Floriculture.  By  Peteb  Henderson.  A 
guide  to  the  successful  propagation  and  cultivation  of  Florists' 
Plants.  As  in  every  work  from  this  gifted  author's  pen  noth- 
ing has  been  left  unsaid  that  bears  on  the  subject  Illus- 
trated.   Cloth,  12mo.    $1.50. 

Given  for  4  neiv  subscriptions  at  $i.oo  each. 

Profits  in  Poultry.  Useful  and  ornamental  breeds 
and  their  profitable  management.  This  excellent  work  con- 
tains the  combined  experience  of  a  number  of  practical  men  in 
all  departments  of  poultry  raising.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
and  forms  a  unique  and  important  addition  to  our  poultry  llter-i 
ature.    Cloth,  12mo.  $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  %i. 00  each. 

Secrets  of  Rose  Culture.  By  W.  J.  Hatton.  In  thl^ 
neat  volume  are  described  all  the  newest  and  most  improve<]( 
designs  for  building  rose  houses,  heating,  ventilation,  manage*, 
ment,  and  much  other  valuable  Information  on  rose  culture. 
The  latest  and  best  varieties  of  roses  for  every  purpose  an4 
condition  are  named,  and  their  special  values  pointed  out. 
162  pp.    Illustrated,  12mo.,  paper.    50  cents. 

Given  for  i  neiv  subscription  at  $1.00  each. 

Strawberry  Culturist.  By  A.  S.  Fullsb.  Containing 
the  history,  sexualty,  field  and  garden  culture  of  strawberries, 
forcing  or  pot  culture,  etc.,  fully  illustrated.  Flexible  cloth. 
12mo.    25  cts. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  at  $1.00  each. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening.  By  W.  W.  Bawson, 
Illustrated.  This  work  is  written  by  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful market  gardeners  in  New  England,  who  gives  here  the 
results  of  his  life-long  experience  in  the  growing  of  vegetables 
out-of-doors  and  under  glass,  with  special  adaptation  to  the 
climate  of  New  England.    $1.00. 

Given  for  2  new  subscriptions  at  %i. 00  each. 

The  Art  of  Propagation.  By  J.  Jenkins.  A  concise^ 
practical  treatise  on  the  rapid  multiplication  of  vines,  plants, 
trees,  etc.,  detailing  the  management  in  propagation  of  seeds, 
bulbs,  cuttings,  etc.,  and  the  manner  of  operating  in  grafting, 
budding,  inarching,  etc.    Amply  illustrated.    30  cents. 

Given  for  i  new  subscription  at  %\,qo  each. 

The  Amateur  Orchid  Cultivators'  Guide  Book. 

By  H.  A.  BuBBEBBT,  F.  R.  H.  S.,  orchid  grower  to  the  Blghi 
Hon.  Jos.  Chamberlain,  M.  P.  Tells  how  to  grow  Orchids,  in 
cool,  intermediate,  or  warm  heuses,  successfully.  There  is  a 
calendar  of  operations  for  each  month,  and  full  information 
as  to  the  treatment  required  by  all  orchids  mentioned  in  the 
book.    Just  published.    New  edition,  colored  plates.    $1.75. 

Given  for  5  neiv  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

The  Nursery  Book.  By  Pbop.  L.  H.  Bailey.  Thi^ 
is  a  complete  handbook  of  propagation  of  planto  treating  on 
seedage,  separation  and  division,  layerage,  outtage,  graftage, 
including  grafting,  budding,  Inarching,  etc.  It  tells  plainly 
and  briefly  what  everyone  who  sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting, 
sets  a  graft,  or  wants  to  know.    $1.00. 

Given  for  2' nek;  subscriptions  a/  $1.00  each. 
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is  one  of  the  three  im- 
portant ingredients  of 
complete  fertilizer ; 
the  others  are  phos- 
phoric acid  and  nitro- 
gen. Too  little  Potash  is  feure  td  tfc^lt  iA  %  pixtial  crop 
failure. 


Potash 


Free 


An  niustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  ft 
should  be  ixsed»  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  seat  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

OBRilAN  KAU  WORKS.  93  Nassaa  St.,  New  York. 


Mention  Amynciip  OardenlHK  — hen 


Diplomas  and  Certificates 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES, 

FOR    FAIRS,  INSTITUTES,       :         : 

GARDENERS*    CLUBS,     ETC. 

These  should  be  selected  well  In  advance  of  the  date  needed,  and  sec- 
retariee  of  above  should  send  now  for  our  set  of  samplee,  all  of  which 
have  been  especially  designed  1^  first-class  artists  and  engravers  for 
the  purpose.  Owing  to  the  wide  demand  for  these  samples  and  their 
ezpensiveness,  we  will  mail  the  set  of  five,  postpaid,  for  $1.00 ;  money 
refunded  o»  return  of  samples,  or  placed  to  credit  of  order,  as  directed. 
One  Blnglo  sample  sent  free  0|  ^ppllcatloQ  if  the  writer  wtU  explain  the 
exact  purpoee  for  which  it  ijff'^^  o^- 

LI.  De  U  Mare  Ptg.^  ^S^^^JilBox  1617,  New  YorL 

HEADQUARTERS    FCr     ^^^^^        j     ^UPPLIES, 


%^ 


'<?> 


i.. 


LORD  &  BURNh..^.^   QO.. 

Horticultural  Architects  aod  Builders  and  Manuftetiirers  of  Heatini:  and 

Ventliatlng  Apparatus. 

(BaUUIshcd  1806.) 

Plans  and  eftttwAtes  ftintsbeU  <»a  appHcatfnn  fur  HeAting  and  Ventntktlng  Appar&taa 
erected  complete,  or  for  matertaJ   only.     . .  Highest  A  wards  at   the    wotidCa  Fair, 


NEW  SECTIONAL  HOT  WATER  HEATER. 
Specially  adapted  to  large  ranges.     Will  heat  up  to  16,500  l^t  oi  giasa.    Highest 
economy.    Moderate  cost.    Also  heaters  fi}r  smaller  work.    Send  six  cents  postage  to 
Hew  York  o/Bce  for  latest  catalogue  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus. 

New  YORK  OrnCC:  aCNCRAL   OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 

ISe  FIFTH  AVE  ,  COII.  21ST  ST.  IRVINQTON-ON-HUDSON.  N.  Y. 

MenUoD  Ammieaa  Oardenlng  when  yoa  wrlu. 


8eir-rrfoUttas.Cttalof«e  tnt 

e.s.  sijreKa.0M4iatiM,s. 


INCUUTOBS. 


fOf  Pot  Grown  and  Layer  STRAW- 
BBRRY  Plants,CBLBRY.  VEGE- 
TABLE Planta,FKUIT  Trtetttd 
All  NURSERY  StdeK  wiU  be  mailed 
Ina  to  all  who  apply  for  it. 
T.  J.  BffTEl,  CimiN,  I.T. 
■mITS. 


Maattan  Amariean  Qardtnlng 


yoa  wttu 


lEI  CRUTIOK II FUIEII 

If  yon  want  to  know  aboat  tbam  i«id 
10  cte.  for  Mra.  ThaodoaU  B.  Shapterdli 

New  Cataletue  ef  Rare  and 
Fli 


ICany  Kaw  Bagonlaa*  Kaw  (TaaH^ 
Rara  Oaetlt  ate,  not  oflterad  toy  athHiL 


Ventum-by-the-8ea,    -    CalNbnUs. 

Sfondon  Amitrktan  Oardantair  wb«fi  yoa  writi. 

METAL  WHEELS 

In*]]  HifM  aDdTarlvHes,  tefltaai 

^    a£le«    They  laat  forcrrctv  Elttn 

direct  cr  atags«r  Bpol^    Ceil 

breakdown*  can't  dlry oat  M 


iresettlna  ortir^i.GDod  In  dfj  w«tlb«i 
as  mwd  weather    Beod  for  casaiott 
pric«a.  ELECTRIC  WHEELOQ, 
QUINCV    -  ILLINOII. 
Mention  AmeH^n  Qardcnlng  when  yon  wrfa. 


OUR  LOYAL  AQIMTS. 

One  taoivt  of  the  eooeoei  of  Fana^FMioa  littt 
SdeUty  of  oar  thousands  of  Agantc  jliBy  otuM 
Claim  that  It  Is  the  gennlne  — tlafkmttfii^gwWg 
from  hMKinnic  the  Tery  best  arttcle.  raMtg  thsa  q 
^roat.  that  keeps  them  in  the  baafnassrCuintMia 
are  free  to  eanreas  tnanks  for  ha^wc  toattt  la*Mtf 
boparohase.    Bnoosh  to  malM  anybody  happy. 

Pmf,  MVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  MriSB,  Mkk 

MenUon  American  Qardgning  wfcsa  j<m  writa 

CATTLEYA 
LABIAU 

We  bal^  recefred 
adviceao<  an  early 
•hipmentof 
Csttlsym  LsbitH 
Md  we  are  nov 
B^kiniT  offkrt. 

For  other  import- 
ed Caulairas  sad 
establiahed  steck 
of  the  finest  qnslhf 
apply  at  once  to 


Upr  I  hml, 

Orchid  Otewtw 
and    ImpsttMf. 

SUMMIT,  N.J. 

Mention  Ameriean  taardeolne  whan  yn  wrtta 


'^j^ji^j^j-j->  -V  j-:v^-/-  .^■ 


■  J  >H#JUiJiF1 


RESS 


«ASH  8Ai 
^EENHOaSIL 

AND  Otlim  aUitJiUS  lt4(j%RlAL# ; 


5  •  n  <^ Jir  our  Itt  vflr^al  B«* 


"CYPAE  Sl  UIMBHMlii^  U5E$.' 

^M  ^^yr5f«dai;GT«ei^htnM^i|cul%r. 


Maatiua  Amw%mm  QarSf  laa  wkM  fM  «l^ 


BIG  STRAWBERRIES, 

AND  HOW  TO  OBT  THBM.  PAOB  619. 


SEB  ALSO  PAQE5  627-638  FOR  BXCLUSIVB 
PRBimiTllI    OPFBR. 


A   WEEKLY  JOURHAL   iSYOTBD   TO   OARDSHIVO   AVD   FRUIT   CULTURE   DV   THS   OPSV   AVD   UVDSR   GLASS. 


VOL.  XVIII.    NO.  141. 
.  u. 


NE>V  YORK,   SEPTEMBER  4,    1897. 


6   CCNTS  A  COPY. 
tLOOAYCAR. 


Am.  Dahlia  Society 6m 

Bl(  Berries  for  All 619 

Blackberries. 616 

Boilers,  Some  New 617 

Cabbaire  A  Cauliflower  6i« 

Chrjsanthemums 616 

Cost  of   some    Garden 

Crops 6x4 

Crei^in  Oklahema'....,  6x9 
Disease  of  Shade  a;)d 


CONTBNT8   OP   THIS    I88UB1 


Ornamental  Trees....  690 
Florists' Hail  Associat'n  6aa 
Forest  Lands  as  Parks  617 

Fruit  Garden,  The 6x6 

Fruit  Trees,  Supporting  616 

Fruits  received 6x8 

Herbs 615 

Home  Plot,  All  About. .  627 

Jadoo  Fibre 6x9 

Lettuce 6x5 


Market  Reports:  N.  Y., 

Phila.ana  Boston.  623-695 
Missouri      Botanical 

Garden   ....  6x6 

Obituary 6ox 

Plum,  Pond's  Seedling  6x5 

Poultry  Notes 6a6 

Private  Gardeners 6m 

8 uestions  Answered.  ..  gax 
eaders*  Notes 6iq 


Root  Galls 6x4 

Roses,  Favorite 696 

Scale,  Lime  Wash  for...  6x8 

Spinach 6x5 

Strawberry  plants,  pedi- 
gree...  6ax 

Strawberries,  Big. 6x8 

Vegetable  Garden 6is 

Village  Square,  The. ...  6x8 
Weeds 615 


Windbreaks 62^ 

Window  Garden 6a6 

Boilers,  Lord  ft  Bum- 
ham's,  New 6x6-6x7 

Victoria  Pond  at  Shaw's 
Garden 6x3 

Plum,  Pond's  Seedling 
tr^e  of 6x5 


(  FIG.  X73.-VIEW  OF  THE  VICTORIA  POND  IN  THE  SHAW  BOTANICAL  GARDEN,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

The  Tlew  presented  above  Bhowe  Mr.  J.  Gumey  the  head  gardener  standing  upon  one  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant.    The  pond 
t  was  coDstrticted  in  1894.    A  great  work  is  being  done  by  the  directors  of  the  garden  which  according  to  the  last  report  had  301 
named  species  of  trees,  561  shrubs,  1129  hardy  perennial  herbaceous  floweriug  plants,  39  hardy  ferns,  and  35  named  species  and 
i  vaiietles  of  aquatic  and  marsh  floweriug  plants.    The  total  number  of  species,  other  than  annuals,  grown  numbers. about  4000,.. 
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The  Cost  of  ProducioK  Some 
Oardeo  Crops. 

During  the  last  few  years  I  have  kept 
an  w!count  of  what  It  has  cost  me  to 
produce  and  place  on  the  market  some 
garden  crops.  The  results  are  now  valu- 
able to  me— and  perhaps  they  will  be  so 
to  others  also—for  from  them  I  can  now 
decide  which  crops  are  the  most  profit- 
able for  me  to  grow  If  I  am  obliged  to 
place  them  on  the  wholesale  market. 
About  the  only  crops  that  I  have  been  able 
to  grow  with  a  profit  for  other  than  the 
local  market  are  small  fruits,  celery,  and 
cauliflower. 

Among  the  small  fruits  there  is  the 
greatest  expense  for  fertilizers  and  labor 
Inpjoduclng  strawberries.  My  records 
of  the  last  three  years  have  shown  what 
It  has  cost  me  to  produce  a  quart  of  ber- 
ries when  I  have  obtained  a  yield  of  700 
bushels  per  acre.  When  I  getlarger  crops 
^cost  of  production  is  of  course  much 

My  items  of  expense  in  growing  an 
acre  of  strawberries  run  about  as  fol- 
low;  Interest  on  money  invested  in  land 
at  5  per  cent.,  f  10;  fertilizers,  including 
mulching  material,  $50;  plowing,  harrow- 
ing, and  marking,  f  5:  transplanting,  $10; 
keeping  up  stock  of  crates,  $10;   cultl- 


va^on,$85;  picking  3,200  at  1V&  cents, 
$48;  making  a  total  of  $168.  This  gives 
us  about  5  cents  per  quart  as  the  cost  of 
production .  Thus,  with  an  average  crop 
of  strawberries,  one  must  obtain  more 
than  5  cents  per  ouart  to  get  a  margin 
above  the  cost  of  labor,  fertilizers,  etc.,  at 
their  market  value.  Of  course  if  one  can 
?^wP®^^  ^'  ^^^  ^^^^  himself,  or  obtain 
rertilizer  more  cheaply,  so  much  can  be 
deducted  from  the  expense  account. 

If  a  yield  of  200  bushels  per  acre  be  ob- 
tained, the  figures  show  that  the  cost  of 
production  will  not  be  above  8  cents  per 
quart,  and  if  by  using  more  fertilizers  tind 
doing  more  work,  a  still  larger  yield  is 
obtained,  the  cost  of  product  will  be  lees 
"1  proportion  as  the  yield  is  increased. 

The  records  show  that  raspberries  can 
be  produced  at  a  less  cost  per  quart,  usu- 
*"y  at  3  to  4  cents;  currants  2  to  3 
cents.  The  other  small  fruits  1  have 
grown  in  only  smaU  quantities,  so  have 
not  kept  an  account  of  expenses  as  yet 
with  them. 

Among  the  vegetables  my  main  money 
crop  is  celery, and  on  this  I  have  been  able 
to  figure  closely  as  to  cost  per  1,000 
plants.  I  can  grow  good  celery  by  the 
method  I  use— which  is  a  modification  of 
the  "new "  celery  culture— at  a  cost  of 
about  $6  per  1,000  plants.  The  ex- 
penses may  be  briefly  itemized  as  fol- 
lows: For  fertilizers  preparing  the 
K*^?J?"'  and  interest  on  Investment, 
$1.50;  growing  the  plants  and  trans- 
p  anting,  $1 ;  cultivating  until  ready  for 
blanching,  $1.50;  placing  the  blanching 
boards,  50c.;  (the  celery  is  in  doubfe 
rows,  so  one-half  of  the  work  Is  saved) ; 
distributing  the  water  in  irrigation  esti- 
mated at  50c.;  trimming  and  packing 
'or  raarket,  $1 ;  making  a  total  of  $6  per 
i,ooo. 

•i  Jn  estimating  the  market  value  of  the 
1,000  plants,  one  must  take  in  considera- 
tion that  25  per  cent,  or  more  may  be- 
S^^A^^k*^  *^**  '*  ^^  cost  $7  to  $8  per 
1,000  to  grow  marketable  bunches,  and 
by  the  methods  of  culture  usually  prac- 
ticed, considerably  more. 

We  see  from  these  flgures  that  if  one 
knows  how  to  grow  and  market  celery, 
he  will  not  lose,  if  the  price  in  the  whole^ 
sale  or  general  market  for  medium  celery 
drops  to  $10  per  1,000  or  one  cent  per 
bunch ;  also  that  larger  profits  are  made 
by  producing  a  superor  article. 

It  has  cost  me  about  $2  per  1,000  to 
grow  marketable  cabbages,  and  from  $3 
to  $4  to  grow  cauliflowers  that  are  mar- 
ketable ;  for  often  there  are  a  good  many 
culls  among  the  latter.  In  growing  these 
the  largest  item  of  expense  is  for  fertiliz- 
ers, for  no  other  crop  require  so  much 
feeding. 

Whlfe  keeping  these  records  I  have  also 
noted  the  quotations  in  the  city  markets, 
so  that  I  can  nowfigurepretty  closely  on 
the  margins  in  growing  these  crops  when 
the  fertiUzjers  are  all  purchased  and  the 
work  paid  for. 

Some  gardeners  like  to  grow  crops  for 
me  by  contract,  i.  e.,  I  furnish  land,  tertil- 


izers,  horses,  and  tools,  while  they  do 
aU  the  work.  These  records  show  me 
how  much  I  ean  afford  to  pay  them  for 
theJr  crops. 

About  $5  per  1,000  can  be  paid  for 
marketable  bunches  of  celery,  and  every- 
thing needed  to  grow  except  labor  fur- 
nished. The  cost  of  producing  crops,  of 
course,  varies  under  different  conditions, 
and  the  inexperienced  in  growing  those 
crops  extensiyely  would  probably  fail  to 
obtain  any  margin  for  profit. 

W.  H.  jEyKiNB,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  T. 

Root  Qalls  of  Cultivated  Plants.* 

Galls,  that  is  unusual  malformations  of 
small  portions  of  a  plant,  occur  upon 
leaves,  stems  and  roote,  and  may  be  in- 
duced by  insecto  or  other  animals,  fungi, 
ete.  The  time  Umlts  of  this  paper  will  not 
even  permit  the  briefest  outline  of  the  va- 
rlouB  forms  of  galls  of  leaves  or  stems, 
and  the  subject  assigned  me  is  at  once 
taken  in  hand. 

Root  galls  are  many  and  equally  vari- 
ous as  to  their  origin.  A  cabbage  ortui^ 
nip  plant,  for  example,  is  making  a  death 
struggle,  and  upon  removing  Its  roote 
from  the  ground,  th^  are  found  mal- 
formed beyond  what  the  imagination 
would  picture.  The  English  truckers  call 
it  '•  finger  and  toes"  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
scribe In  the  name  the  strange  combina- 
tion of  roote.  Wecalled  it  * 'club-root,  "or 
"clump  foot,"  but  by  whatever  name  it 
is  known,  the  fact  remains  that  the  root 
system  has  been  wonderfully  malformed, 
and  instead  of  the  ordinary  fibrous 
roote,  there  are  presented  a  multitude  of 
ill-shaped  nodules  strung  together  in  a 
mass. 

This  galling  of  the  turnip,  cabbage  and 
allied  plante  Is  due  to  a  minute  fongus 
that  makes  ite  attack  upon  the  plant, 
while  it  is  quite  young,  and  the  roote  are 
small  and  tender.  The  germs  are  in  the 
soil  and  remain  there  for  years  feeding 
upon  the  roote  of  weeds  or  other  plante 
belonging  to  the  cabbage  group  of 
plants.  Thus  the  mustards,  shepherd's 
purse,  pepper  grasses,  and  similar  weedy 
plante,  all  harbor  the  club-root  fungus. 
This  fact  of  the  wide  range  of  the  turnip 
club-root  pest  is  brought  out  to  show 
how  plante  related  to  the  crop  infested 
may  be  the  means  of  preserving  the  ene- 
my and  even  Increasing  the  germs  in  a 
soil,  while  the  field  is  devot^  to  some 
other  crop,  simply  because  the  weeds  as 
nurse  plants  of  the  fung^iB  are  permitted 
to  grow. 

Instead  of  acabbage.  one  pulls  up  a  vig- 
orous bean  plant.  Upon  ite  branching 
roote  are  a  seore  or  more  of  nearly  spher- 
ical bodies  half  the  size  of  small  peas 
These  are  the  so-called  tubereles,  and 
consist  of  a  wall  of  normal  bean  root  tis- 
sue; but  within  this  the  cellcontente  con- 
sist of  innumerable  bacteria-like  cells. 

The  following  is  Tubeufs  description  of 
these  galls  as  translated  by  Smith  in  the 
large  book  upon  "  Diseases  of  Plante,"  i»- 
sued  during  the  present  year;  "The 
short-red-ehaped  microbe  forces  ite  way 
into  a  root  hair  or  epidermal  cell,  multi- 
plies there,  and  is  conducted  to  the  inner 
cortical  cells  by  plasma  threads  continu- 
ous through  the  cell-walls.  A  rapid  divi- 
sion of  the  inner  cortical  cells  is  set  up, 
till  a  tubercle  is  formed.  .  .  .  The  bac- 
teria multiply  simultaneously,  and  are 
transferred  into  new  cells  where  a  great 
change  comes  over  most  of  them ;  they 
enlarge  very  much  and  become  club- 
shaped  or  dichotomously  branched 
bodieswlthout  power  of  division.  .  .  . 
The  great  Importance  of  the  tubereles  of 
leguminosflB  is  that  the  plante  bearing 
them  are  capable  of  teklng  up  free  nitro- 
gen from  the  atmosphere  and  utilizing 
It. 

This  somewhat  lengthy  quotation  has 
been  made  because  the  finding  of  these 
galls  upon  the  roote  of  clover  and  other 
legumlnosffi  by  some  growers  of  roses  and 
other  ornamentel  plante  had  led  to  some 
discussion  in  the  public  press.  The  galls 
common  to  the  clover  roote  and  those  of 
peas,  beans  and  many  other  plante  are 
not  due  to  the  same  cause  as  those  met 
with  upon  the  roote  of  many  ornamentel 
plante,  and  the  finding  of  them  upon  the 
clover  growing  in  a  certain  soil  should  be 
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in  no  way  used  as  a  reason  for  dlseaidhig 
that  soil  for  greenhouse  purposes.  In  Uke 
manner  the-galls  produced  In  the  rootB  of 
any  clover  or  clover-like  plants  fai  a  bed 
devoted  to  roses  is  no  Uidex  whatsoever 
that  there  is  danger  of  the  roses  becomlnff 
galled.  ^ 

The  subject  of  tubercles  and  the  pecul- 
iar relation  that  th^  bear  In  tiie  econo- 
my of  the  plant  bearing  them  fbnns  one 
of  the  most  interesting  cfaapten  in  mod- 
em vegetable  nutrition.  Ib  case  of  the 
galls  upon  the  cabbage  roote,  they  are  a 
positive  injury,  and  sooner  or  later  the 
plant  loses  the  power  of  root  absorption 
and  wilte  and  dies;  the  roote  In  the 
meantime  becoming  rotten  and  fool 
smelling.  With  the  tubercles  of  the  1^ 
mlnoss  there  is  increased  v^r  given  to 
the  plant  that  bears  them,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  development  is  a  well- 
recognlsed  fact  which  is  taking  practical 
shape  in  the  artificial  propagation  of  the 
tuberele  germs  and  thdrbeing  sown 
where  there  may  be  othNnnrise  a  lack  of 
them  in  the  soil. 

In  the  third  place,  let  as  consider  the 
nature  of  the  root  gall  of  the  roses.  Tliee 
are  not  due  to  fungi  or  the  organism 
that  produce  the  tubercles  of  the  leguml- 
nose  plante,  but  result  from  the  attack  of 
mteroscopic  worms  that  are  known  m 
nematodes.  These  creatures  are  hi  foni 
like  that  of  an  ordinary  eel,  and  under 
the  microscope  are  easily  recogniied  by 
their  almost  constent  wiggling,  tiins  gfr- 
ing  them  the  common  name  of  eel-woraui 
The  general  appearance  of  rose  rooti 
when  infested  with  the  nematode  wonv 
is  not  unlike  that  of  a  lupine  or  a  sweet 
clover  plant.  The  galls  of  the  one  mkht 
easily  be  misteken  for  those  of  the  oSr 
until  the  microscope  is  brought  to  the 
rescue  when  the  differences  become  so  re- 
markable that  the  wonder  is  that  caoaa 
BO  widely  separated  should  modw  i 
resulte  that  to  the  naked  eye  are  so  eliDi- 
lar. 

The  gaUs  of  the  rose  vary  much  in  ate 
and  shape,  but  usuallv  are  but  a  small 
fraction  of  an  inch  Indlameter  and  cod- 
slst  of  enlargemente  of  the  fibres  of  ibt 
root  system. 

These  nematode  galls  are  muoh  more 
abundant  upon  the  roote  than  tgmenBs 
known,  and  because  of  their  bfifig  onder 
ground,  they  remain  unnoticed  imtfl  the 
infested  plante  show  unmistakable  etau 
of  decline,  when  an  investisratioa  remm 
in  the  discovery  of  the  toot  ^alto.  They 
are  much  more  abundant  in  warm  el- 
mates  than  elsewhere,  and  tiimt  is  one 
reason  why  they  are  especially  pcevaJent 
In  the  greenhouse. 

In  looking  up  the  subject  of  a  tomato 
blight  in  Mississippi,  a  few  years  ago,ti» 
writer  was  impressed  with  the  tact  tint 
nearly  every  tomato  plant  was  aflectri 
with  root  galls  due  to  nematodes.  In 
the  North  the  freeslng  of  the  soil  th(H^ 
oughly  and  deeply  during  the  winter 
tends  to  keep  these  roote*  enemies  ii 
check,  and  from  experience,  It  is  a  (act 
that  they  are  more  abundant  in  seaeoa 
that  follow  mild  wintera. 

In  this  there  is  a  practical  suggestion, 
namely,  the  long,  hard  freeaing  of  awfl 
that  is  to  be  afterwards  employed  In  the 
greenhouse  for  the  growths  of  plants  like 
roses  and  violete  that  are  very  liable  to 
atteck  from  the  nematodes.  Th«» 
worms  propagate  with  great  rapldltj 
where  conditions  favor  them,  and  it  to 
better  to  teke  all  precautions  in  kcepb^ 
them  out  of  the  bed  at  the  outset  than  to 
leave  the  work  of  eradication  until  aftff 
they  are  well  esteblished  in  the  plants. 

This  leads  directiy  to  a  consideratlaB 
of  precautionary  measures.  In  the  flnt 
place,  the  plante  should  be  free  from  the 
worms— the  most  difficult  end  to  reach, 
as  it  means  a  removal  of  the  earth  and  a 
careful  examination  of  the  roots  with 
the  rejection  of  all  plante  that  are  ifi- 
feeted.  The  eel- worms  may  come  in  with 
the  earth,  and,  as  before  steted,  they  In- 
fest the  roote  of  many  plante,  there  to 
difilculty  in  making  a  selection  and  M 
at  all  certein  of  freedom  from  the  worms. 
Soil  that  has  been  used  for  growing  a 
previous  crop  should  be  discarded,  espe- 
cially if  thr  plante  lacked  in  vigor,  dneto 
inroads  upon  them  made  by  the  nemsr 
todes.  Freezing,  as  before  stated,  Is « 
cleansing  process  for  the  soil.  Ob  the 
other  hand,  a  high  temperateie  is  atoo 
inimical  to  them.   'Hie  heating  of  the  soO 
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either  baking  or  eteaming,  is  probably 
the  more  yahiableof  the  two  treatmento, 
and  has  been  resorted  to  by  some  grow- 
ers with  cheering  results.  If  manare 
alionld  be  the  chief  vehicle  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  worms,  it  may  be  possible 
to  either  heat  it,  or  else  resort  to  plant 
food  added  in  the  form  of  commercial  fer- 
tllixers.  It  is  also  possible  that  some 
substance  may  be  put  upon  the  soil,  that 
'While  harmless  to  the  plants,  may  kill 
the  worms  that  are  not  already  in  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  Lime  is  sucn  a  sub- 
stance, which  when  sprinkled  over  the 
surface,  will  at  each  watering,  yield  a 
lime  wash  that  is  destructive  to  the 
worms  it  reaches.  Kainit,  one  of  the 
leading  commercial  fertiiisers,  has  proved 
effective  in  combating  insects  that  work 
through  the  soil,  ana  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  this  substance  may  prove  of  value 
in  the  greenhouse. 

In  conclusion,  it  has  been  the  attempt  in 
this  brief  paper  to^all  attention  to  three 
classes  of  root  galls  by  citing  one  case  of 
each.  First,  those  malformations  of 
roots  like  the  club-root  of  the  cabbage 
due  to  a  low  form  of  mold,  the  germs  of 
-wliich  enter  from  the  soil,  and  when  in 
snf&cient  number,  destroy  the  affected 
plant. 
Secondly,  the  root  galls  of  clover  and 


relerred  to  the  remedy  suggested  in  Hen- 
derson's **  Gardening  for  Profit  "  for  club 
root,  (which  was  simply  an  enlargement 
of  the  root  glands,  stopping  the  flow  of 
sap  drawn  up  by  tue  mouth  of  the  feed- 
ing roots,  thus  checking  the  development 
of  the  plant),  and  that  was  lime.  Lime 
is  ah  almost  Insoluble  substance.  It 
takes  about  1,000  pounds  of  water  to 
dissolve  one  pound  of  lime.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  lime  water  to  greenhouse  plants 
the  calculation  should  always  be  made 
that  the  soil  is  being  put  in  a  semi-tropi- 
cal condition.  It  is  never  subjected  to  a 
frost-cleansing  influence,  unless  the  soil  is 
thrown  out.    Mr.  May  has  an  expensive 

Slant  for  sterilising  the  soil  to  destroy  all 
f^  that  was  in  it.  out  this  would  not  be 
practicable  on  places  of  smaller  extent 
than  his.  The  speaker  advised  the  use  of 
100  pounds  of  lime,  thoroughly  slacked 
until  it  is  fine,  to  which  should  be  added 
three  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  dried  by 
exposure  until  it  has  lost  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  its  crystallization— none  of  the 
vital  part  of  the  chemical  is  lost  thereby, 
only  a  little  of  the  weight ;  reduce  it  to  a 
fine  powder  either  by  a  rolling-pin  or  by 
stamping  it  underfoot.  Mix  thoroughly 
with  the  soil  that  is  to  be  put  in  the 
benches.  Or  the  powder  may  be  applied 
on  the  soil  after  the  roses  are  set,  by   a 
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clover-like  plants  which  are  produced  by 
bacterial  germs,  but  instead  of  inducing 
decay,  promote  the  life  of  the  plant  in 
which  they  are'  lodged.  Between  the 
clover  and  the  tubercle  germ  there  exists, 
so  to  say,  a  mutual  understanding,  and 
their  life  processes  are  united  for  the  bene- 
fit of  both. 

Lastly,  a  third  class  of  root  galls  is 
considered,  namely,  those  most  abundant 
upon  the  roots  of  greenhouse  plants,  and 
much  dreaded  by  florists.  These  are  pro- 
duced by  microscopic  worms  that,  thriv- 
ing in  the  tissue  of  the  abnormally 
swollen  roots,  check  the  activity  of  the 
plant,  and  ultimately  may  cause  it  to 
sicken  and  die. 

For  the  eradication  of  these  micro- 
scopic eel-worms,  there  are  certain  pre- 
cautionary measures  that  may  well  be 
borne  in  mind,  namely,  the  examination 
of  the  roots  of  plants  and  the  rejection  of 
all  that  are  galled ;  the  cleansing  of  the 
soil  in  all  its  constituents  by  freezing, 
baking,  or  steaming;  the  use  of  lime- 
water  while  the  crop  is  growing,  and 
possibly  that  of  kainit  or  some  other 
eommerdal  fertiliser,  bearing  in  mind  al- 
-wavs  that  sick  plants  are  unprofitable, 
and  good  management  means  watchful- 
ness from  the  start  and  always. 

Benjamin   Hammond,   FiskhiU,  N.  Y., 


"  duster,"  such  as  is  usedTfor  the  applica- 
tion of  Paris  green.  The  mixture  should 
be  spread  on  top  of  the  soil  until  there  is 
a  white  dust  all  over  it.  The  experiment 
could  be  tried  in  a  house  where  there  are 
two  or  three  benches,  and  the  results 
could  then  be  noted. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Cushman,  of  Euclid. 
O.,  as  to  the  part  played  by  nitrate  of 
soda  in  the  mixture,  Mr.  Hammond 
stated  that  It  gave  a  rapid  and  vigor- 
ous growth  to  the  plants,  and  the 
more  vigorous  they  are,  the  more 
roots  the  plants  would  have  to 
feed  them  and  keep  them  going. 


The  fruit-growers  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  are  not  altogether  satisfied  over 
their  crops  this  year.  One  of  them  said 
recently  that  the  fruit  crop  was  of  an  in- 
ferior grade  and  the  prices  were  exceed- 
ingly low  this  season.  There  was  an 
abundance  of  fruit,  but  a  great  deal  of  it 
was  unfit  for  shipping  purposes.  More 
"was  realized  on  the  strawberry  crop  than 
on  anything  else. 


Pond's  Seedliog  Ptmn. 

The  accompanying  figure  shows  Pond's 
seedling  Plum,  seven  years  planted,  with 
its  third  crop  of  fruit,  as  growing  on 
nursery  grounds  ctf  M.  J.  Henry,  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia,  Canada. 

"  This  variety,"  that  gentleman  writes, 
"  has  proved  to  be  one  of  our  very  best 
late  market  Plums  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
ripening  September  1  to  15,  directly  after 
the  Bradshaw  and  Columbia;  fruit  large, 
egg-shaped,  fieeh  color,  selected  speci- 
mens have  weighed  three  to  the  pound." 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Spinach.— Any  vacant  piece  of  ground 
may  be  utilized  now  for  spinach  to  stand 
over  winter,  and  be  available  for  early 
spring  use.  The  ground  having  been  first 
prepared  by  manuring  and  digging  over, 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  drills  15  to  18 
inches  apart.  Before  hard  frost  give  a 
slight  protection  of  salt  hay  or  light 
strawy  manure,  not  covering  too  thickly 
before  settled  hard  frost,  when  this  pro- 
tection is  carefullv  removed  In  the  early 
spring,  the  spinach  will  soon  commence 
to  grow,  and  come  In  quite  early.  It 
should  not  be  sown  on  any  but  light 
dry  soils,  where  surface  water  quietly 
escapes. 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower.— Hoe 
these  after  every  rain.  If  they  are  com- 
ing in  too  early,  they  may  be  checked 
by  cutting  away  one-half  of  the  roots 
by  the  use  of  the  spade  on  one  side  only 
of  the  plants.  The  green  worms  are  li- 
able to  appear  at  this  season  in  sreat 
numbers,  and  If  not  checked  and  de- 
stroyed, will  soon  skeletonise  all  the 
leaves,  making  the  plants  useless.  The 
plants  should  be  watched  every  day,  and 
as  soon  as  any  worms  make  their  ap- 
pearance, dust  with  helebore  or  slusr 
shot ;  these  substances,  however,  should 
not  be  used  if  the  plants  are  heading,  and 
instead  a  little  alum  water  sprinkled  on 
will  be  an  effective  check. 

liettnoe,— A  good  supply  of  lettuce 
sown  now  will  come  in  very  usefully  later 
to  transplant  into  the  cold  frames,  and  if 
then  properly  protected  from  frost,  will 
give  a  constant  supply  until  quite  late  in 
the  winter.  The  most  satisfactory  all 
round  variety  for  this  purpose,  we  find  in 
the  Curled  Simpson. 

The  Weeds  have  of  late  been  growing 
'  very  rapidly  in  the  garden,  owing  to  the 
unprecedented  wet  season.  The  days 
are  quite  infrequent  when  hoeing  can  be 
done  with  advantage,  but  every  oppor- 
tunity should  be  taken  to  hoe,  as  weeds 
look  bad  and  take  not  a  little  nourish- 
ment out  of  the  ground.  It  is  best  in 
such  weather  after  hoeing  to  take  a 
coarse  rake  and  gather  whatever  weeds 
and  rubbish  possible  and  cart  them  en- 
tirely away,  takingcarenot  to  allow  any 
to  remain  on  the  walks.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  the  warden  will  contain  old 
vegetation,  as  blighted  potato  and  to- 
mato vines,  peas,  onions,  that  harbor 
fungous  spores  or  insects,  or  weed  seeds. 
Some  part  of  the  premises  should  be  se- 
lected where  all  such  could  be  put,  and 
when  it  gets  dry  enough,  bum  every 
atom,  thus  destroying,  Instead  of  pre- 
serving, many  of  the  causes  of  blight  and 
insects,  that  will  surely  attack  the  crops 
another  year,  if  all  be  dumped  into  the 
manure  pile,  to  be  in  all  probability  again 
carted  into  the  garden.  This  is  the  only 
method  by  which  these  foes  can  be  kept 
at  bay. 

Herbs.  —Those  desiring  to  dry  any 
herbs  for  winter  use,  should  now  cut 
what  they  want,  tying  in  small 
bunches  and  hanging  either  under  a  shed 
or  under  a  tree  to  dry.  If  dried  in  the 
sun,  they  become  brittle,  and  are  not  so 
useful.  Sage,  Thyme,  Summer  Savory 
and  others  are  useful  for  this  purpose. 
W.  M.  Edwards,  Conn. 


Hortioaltana  Books.~We  have  facilities 
which  enable  tis  to  supply  any  hortloultoral 
book  published  in  this  country  or  Europe.  Send 
ac.  stamp  for  our  new  catalogue. 


The  states  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Illinois  will  Join  in  making  a  gigantic 
fruit  display  at  the  Omaha  Exposition 
next  year.  The  representatives  of  the  so- 
cieties met  recently  and  further  arranged 
for  a  grand  apple  parade,  and  carnival  to 
be  given  in  October,  1898. 
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The  Missouri  Botanical  Qardea. 

To  the  Editor  of  American  QArdening, 

The  writer  regrets  that  space  will  not 
permit  him  to  ^ve  as  len^hy  deacrlptlon 
of  this  noted  s^arden  as  he  would  like. 
The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  was 
founded  and  endowed  by  Henry  Shaw, 
an  Englishman,  who  amassed  a  fortune 
In  St.  Louis,  at  the  hardware  trade.  His 
estate  was  in  the  suburbs  of  St.  Louis,  or 
now  the  Botanical  Garden.  At  first  the 
grounds  about  his  country  home  were 
planted  and  laid  off  with  care,  as  a 
means  of  making  his  home  beautiful. 
But  as  they  began  to  attract  the  pubHc 
and  the  public  oegan  to  be  interested  in 
them,  they  were  made  welcome. 

In  1858.  their  proprietor  conceived  and 
began  a  plan  for  converting  them  Into  a 
sclentlflc  institution,  after  the  model  of 
the  gardens  at  Kew,  England.  He  se- 
cured a  legislative  act  from  the  state  to 
place  the  garden,  during  his  lifetime  or  by 
will,  under  management  of  a  boa  id  of 
trustees. 

Mr.  Shaw  left  a  fine  endowment  for 
the  garden.  The  board  of  trustees,  ac- 
■cordTng  to  Mr.  Shaw's  will,  consists  of 
fifteen  members,  ten  of  whom  are  desig- 
nated by  name,  while  five  act  as  trustees 
because  of  their  office :  the  Mayor  of  St. 
Louis,  the  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Dio- 
cese of  Missouri,  the  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Science,  the  president  of 
the  Public  Scho  ol  Board,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  Washington  University 
of  St.  Louis. 

In  forming  the  BotanlcaJ  Garden, 
Mr.  Shaw  contemplated  providing 
pleasure  with  incidental  instruction 
for  the  public  and  training  gardeners 
and  botanists.  The  first  of  these 
wishes  is  met  bv  maintaining  the  gar- 
den and  greenhouses  in  as  attractive 
and  instructive  a  manner  as  the  means 
at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  permit. 
For  the  second  he  endowed  a  school 
of  botany  as  a  department  of  Wash- 
ington University,  In  connection  with 
which  institution  the  laboratories 
are  located.  The  trustees  have  also 
established  a  course  of  study  and 
manual  work  for  such  garden  pupils, 
and  have  created  six  scholarships  of 
four  years  duration  for  such  pupils, 
■who  are  paid  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover 
their  board,  and  In  addition  are  given 
rooms  in  the  lodge  at  the  northwest 
comer  of  Tower  Grove  and  Magnolia 
avenues,  where  they  have  the  use  of  a 
reading  room  containing  the  principal 
text-books  on  gardening,  and  the 
best  of  the  current  horticultural  peri- 
odicals. 

The  director  of  the  garden  is  Dr. 
William  Trelease  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity. The  director  and  his  assist- 
ants, with  such  special  students  as 
are  able  to  do  advanced  work,  are 
continually  occupied  with  a  study  of 
scientiflc  investigation  of  matters 
connected  with  botany  and  kindred 
subjects,  the  results  of  which  are  pub- 
lished in  a  series  of  annual  reports  and 
elsewhere. 

There  is  an  herbarium  building  which 
contains  the  herbarium  and  library  of 
the -institution.  It  is  open  only  to  stu- 
dents or  Investigators  and  persons  hav- 
ing business  with  the  director,  whose 
office  is  located  In  It.  The  herbarium  con- 
tains the  large  collection  of  the  late  Dr. 
George  Engelmann,  consisting  of  about 
100,000  specimens,  and  a  general  collec- 
tion of  about  the  same  size,  including  the 
herbarium  of  Professor  Behihardl. 

There  is  also  a  good  library  of  about 
12,000  volumes,  some  of  which  are 
pamphlets.  But  in  the  reading  room  and 
elsewhere  on  the  first  floor,  current  acces- 
sions and  works  of  the  most  general 
character  are  kept.  The  books  most  like- 
ly to  be  consulted  in  connection  with 
the  herbarium  are  distributed  through 
rooms  where  the  specimens  of  plants  are 
kept.  The  horticultural  library  is  kept 
about  the  offices  of  the  horticultural  as- 
sistant. 

While  the  library  and  herbarium  are 
closed  to  the  general  public,  visitors  com- 
petent to  use  them  are  always  welcomed 
and  given  every  facility  for  study. 

The  main  greenhousecontalns  a  variety 
of  specimen  plants,  a  large  specimen  of 
Mauritian  Screw  Pine,  theTraveler's  tree 


of  Madagascar  (Ravenala  Madagascar- 
iensis);  also  a  large  collection  of  Cacti, 
Including  the  Giant  Cactus  of  Arlsona, 
Agaves,  and  Yuccas.  There  Is  also  a  nice 
collection  of  economic  plants. 

You  also  will  see  In  the  garden  a  large 
specimen  of  PritchardlaGaudichaudlana, 
presented  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray;  the  Southern 
Palmetto,  Kentla  Belmoreana,  Seafor- 
thia  elegans.  Directly  In  front  of  the  gate 
and  beK>re  the  main  greenhouse  is  the 
parterre,  a  sunken  space  in  which  bedding 
plants  are  massed  during  the  summer 
season,  while  at  both  sides  of  theentrance 
wav  the  larger  Cacti  and  Yuccas  are  gen- 
erally grouped. 

Near  the  parterre  are  several  ponds, 
where  some  of  the  more  ornamental  Wa- 
ter Lilies  are  grown. 

W.  L.  MooKE,  Tex. 


be  pretty  well  dry  before  nightfall;  a 
spray  over  in  the  moming  and  after  din- 
ner on  sunny  days  is  ample.  When  the 
weather  is  dull,  mn  dry,  and  mildew  wiU 
not  make  its  appearance  on  your  prem- 
ises. 

The  Army  Worm  must  be  closely 
watched  for  now.  In  the  day  he  lx)ree  in 
the  soil  at  the  foot  of  the  plant ;  at  night 
he  varies  it  by  boring  the  buds;  and  the 
poor  grower  he  bores  all  the  time. 

C.  TOTTY,  N.  J. 


Chrysantheinunis. 

Feed! nic*— September  Is  the  month 
when  feeding  occupies  a  large  share  of  the 
time,  and  feeding,  like  everything  else, 
needs  a  little  care.  Many  a  man  has  gone 
around  rubbing  his  hands  with  glee  as 
he  saw  his  plants  running  up  ana  mak- 
ing great  stems  and  loo  ing  as  though 
they  were  going  to  produce  a  flower  big 
enough  to  '*  knock  the  spots  off  the  sun," 


Fig.  I7S.— Vbkticai.  sfction  of  Lord  A  Burnham's 
STANDARD  BoiLER.    (See  page  6c7.) 

and  (incidentally)  his  rivals,  and  later 
wondered  why  somebody  else  with  a 
comparatively  Insigniflcant  looking  lot 
of  plants  produced  flowers  Just  as  good 
as  bis.  Plants  can  get  a  surfeit  of  good 
living  Just  as  easily  as  a  man  can.  Natu- 
ral manures  as  horse,  cow  or  sheep  ma- 
nure seem  to  be  of  more  use  to  the  Chry- 
santhemum than  artiflcial  ones,  chang- 
ing off  from  week  to  week  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  not  forgetting  every  little 
while  to  stop  and  give  some  clear  water 
to  wash  down  themanures  and  sweeten 
things  out  a  little. 


The  Fruit  Qardea. 

Blackberriea.— Oit  out  the  old  canet 
and  tie  the  new  wood  to  the  supporters, 
if  any.  The  growth  being  rather  refrac- 
tory to  handle,  it  would  be  better  if  some 
inconsuicuous  yet  convenient  part  of  the 
ground  could  be  g^ven  up  to  them  where 
they  could  enjoy  a  heavy  mulching  all 
summer  that  would  also  keep  down 
small  weeds.  I  am  not  sure  that  pmn- 
ing  of  the  blackberry  is  necessary  other 
than  to  cut  away  weak  growths  and  old 
canes.  My  experience  this  emmmer  hM 
again  convinced  me  that  double  the 
quantity  of  berries  and  those  of  as  fine  a 
quality  can  be  obtained  from  the  no- 
pruned  bushes,  as  from  those  pruned  in 
the  orthodox  style,  providing  plenty 
of  mulching  or  water  can  be  had. 

Orapea.— Where  the  frolt  is  wltUn 
18  inches  of  the  ground,  a  light 
mulching  will  keep  all  clean  even  if 
bagged.  They  will  look  more  re- 
spectable to  the  visitor  too. 

Hiinportliiic  Frnit  Trees.— Thli 
will  be  necessary  work  if  the  owner 
takes  any  pride  in  his  garden.  It  ii 
not  alwavs  convenient  to  obtain  the 
right  kind  of  stake  for  the  purpose, 
and  when  such  is  the  case  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  along  fairly  well  by  usliif 
binder  twine.  A  peacn  tree,  for  hh 
stance,  seldom  has  a  main  central 
branch,  so  we  tie  two  of  the  central 
opposite  branches  together,  near  the 
top,  then  tie  another  pair  or  two 
opposite  in  the  same  way,  makin£ 
thus  four  or  six  starting  points  and 
continue  on  outward  and  downwanl 
to  the  bottom  or  lower  brancha 
where  needed,  forming,  if  you  like,  a 
crude  spider's  web,  lacking  acenter. 
Taking  care  that  all  ties  or  loops  an 
lose  aoout  the  branches,  and  start 
from  Just  below  the  loop  from  above. 
A  more  convenient  way,  if  a  long 
strong  pole  is  at  hand,  is  to  put  it  in 
the  ground  six  Inches,  and  bind  it  to 
the  trunk  and  start  the  tying  from 
tbat.  By  using  a  little  time  at  this 
woik,  there  are  no  unexpected  spUti 
and  regrets  about  your  beet  peadi 
and  plum  trees. 

Looking  around,  I  don't  see  a  more 
handsome  tree  in  sight  Just  nowthm 
a  small  one  of   Wealthy,  trunk  IVi 
inches  in   diameter,    height    10  feet 
fairly  weighted  down  with  glowing 
dark  red  fruit,  rather  flat  in  shape,  2Hby 
3V^  inches;   by  the  way,  this    apple  is 
described  as  being  In  season  from  Decem- 
ber to  February;   queer  that  now  they 
are  practically  ripe  here. 

We  Have  Now  In  use  for  table.  Rlvem 
and  York  peach,  Bartlett  and  Buffnm 
pears,  Gravenstein  apple,  and  Imperial 
Green  Gage  plums.  Doyenne  Boussock 
pear  makes  a  fine  one  for  market,  and 
cooking  purposes  and  is  one  of  the  treee 
that  bear  well  every  year. 

James  Holloway,  N.  Y. 


Well  Ripened  Wood  is  the  only  secret 
of  high-grade  flowers.  Back  in  the  summer 
in  these  notes  I  said  that  the  less  manure 
was  used  in  soil  the  better.  The  plants 
should  make  in  summer  good  healthy 
wood  without  being  rank;  then  when 
fall  comes,  such  wood  ripens  well,  with 
little  pith  in  the  center,  stands  with  im- 
punltv  lots  of  feeding,  and  does  credit  all 
round.  The  crown  bud  Is  swelling  rapid- 
ly, and  the  stem  is  hardening  and  thick- 
ening down  in  a  manner  that  gladdens 
the  heart  of  the  grower;  such  wood  is 
easily  ripened,  but  where  the  bud  has  not 

?ret  appeared  run  easy  on  the  feeding  till 
t  shows  itself. 

Syringing  should  be  eased  up  as  the 
days  get  shorter,  and  the  house  should 


Investigations  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  show  that  the  pith 
of  the  Sunflower  stem  is  the  lightest  sub- 
stance known,  with  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.028,  as  compared  with  0.09  elder  pith, 
which  has  heretofore  been  considered  the 
lightest   of  all  materials.     The  spedfie 

gravity  of  reindeer  hair  is  0.1 ,  and  of  cork 
.24.  Cork  has  a  buoyancy  of  1  to  5  in  its 
use  In  life-saving  apparatus  at  sea,  and 
reindeer  hair  is  rated  at  1  to  10.  The 
world's  visible  supply  of  reindeer  Is  lim- 
ited. The  demand  on  thecorit  tree,  too, 
is  rapidly  increasing,  owing  to  the  oerel- 
opment  of  the  world's  thirst.  Thus  It  1» 
that  the  discovery  that  the  buoyancy  of 
sunflower  pith  is  as  1  to  85  is  of  some 
con  sequence.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  son- 
flowers. 


Sept  4.  i8g7. 
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Some  New  Boilers. 

Greenhouffe  heating  Is  perhaps  the  most 
perpkxing  of  the  many  problems  that 
confront  the  practical  and  amateur  gar- 
dener, because  without  adequate  heating 
power  during  wintry  weather,  all  Ivuowl- 
edge  and  skill  In  plant  growing  amounts 
to  naught.  Therefore  a  talk  about  boil- 
ers and  beating  now,  at  the  time  when 
all  who  have  glass  erections,  are,  or 
should  be,  making  their  preparations  for 
the  coming  winter,  is  seasonable. 

American  Gardening  opens  the  subject 
Tvlth  Illustrations  and  remarks  from  the 
most  expert  manufacturers  in  the  line, 
and  Introduces  views  and  descriptions  of 
some  new  patterns  from  the  famous  Irv- 
Ington  firm,  whose  reputation  for  more 
than  20  years  has  been  of  such  a  nature 
that  further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

The  Lord  &  Burnhnm  Company  of  Irv- 
ington,  N.  Y.,and  160  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York  City,  is  bringing  out  some  new  boil- 
ers adapted  for  heating  greenhouses  and 
residences.  The  Standard  boiler  has  been 
on  the  market  for  20  years,  but  recent 
Improvements  to  Increase  its  efficacy 
have  led  to  the  constr action  of  an  entire- 
ly new  set  of  patterns,  in  which  an  In- 
creased fire  surface  is  provided,  as  well 
as  a  fire  travel  which  is  designed  to  ex- 
tract the  principal  heat  from  the  pro- 


Another  new  boiler  of  the  sectional 
type  is  shown  In  fig.  177,  which  is  a 
broken  view  showing  the  coustruction. 
the  fire  travel,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  beating  surface.  The  sections  are 
united  by  means  of  a  niachine-finislied 
surface,  Into  which  small  grooves  are 
mllle<l,  which  are  brought  up  tight 
against  asbestos  gaskets  Uy  means  of  a 
long  tie  rod  running  through  the  sec- 
tions, as  shown,  which,  it  Is  said,  secures 
a  perfectly  tight  joint  with  little  labor. 
The  Intermediate  sections  couHlst  of  a 
water  leg  forming  the  side  of  the  ash  pit 
and  flre  chamber,  and  at  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance above  the  flre  line  to  ]>ermlt  of  an 
ample  combustion  chamber,  and  three 
slanting  waterways,  one  above  the 
other,  the  bottom  one  being  the  smallest 
and  the  others  increasing  in  size,  run 
from  the  side  water  legs  and  connect 
with  a  central  column  which  runs  to  the 
top  of  the  boiler.  This  construction  per- 
mits of  an  unrestricted  upward  circula- 
tion and  an  Internal  circulation.  It  also 
permits  the  direct  impingement  of  the  flre 
on  all  of  the  slanting  waterways,  and 
has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  size  of  the 
combustion  chamber  so  that  the  gases 
may  be  thoroughly  Ignited  and  con- 
sumed, all  of  which  tends  to  inci-ease  the 
power  of  the  boiler.  At  the  back  of  the 
boiler  a  diving  flue  Is  formed  by  two  solid 


Forest  Lands  as  Parks. 

Where  you  have  the  natural  forest, 
every  move  made  to  smooth  and  clean  up 
the  grounds  means  the  death  of  more  or 
less  of  the  trees.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  yon  will  lose  all  that  portion 
from  which  the  underbrush  has  been  re- 
moved. To  prevent  such  calamity,  con- 
stant attention  should  be  given  to  intro- 
ducing young  trees  in  with  the  older  ones, 
which  must  surely  die.  To  keep  up  a 
plantation  requires  constant  renewal, 
some  being  replaced  every  year  or  two, 
or  five  or  ten,  or  flfty,  or  one  hundred 
years.  We  suppose  this  ground  is  to  be 
kept  for  this  purpose  forever,  and  it  will 
be  a  constant  renewal  of  material  there. 

The  history  of  the  forest  is  the  same 
everywhere.  In  almost  any  primeval 
forest  on  flat  or  slightly  rolling  land,  the 
melting  snows  make  the  grounds  swamps 
every  spring.  The  accumulation  of  leaf 
mould  retains  that  moisture  at  the  sur- 
face. The  roots  He  near  the  surface,  giv- 
ing practically  surface  trees.  All  leaves 
that  fall  should,  therefore,  be  left  upon 
the  ground ;  there  is  nothing  else  that 
can  take  the  place  of  that  mulch  of  leaves 
or  similar  material.  To  cover  the  roots 
of  many  of  our  trees  with  soil  is  to  kill 
them. 

The  Beech   Is  particularly  susceptible 


Fio  X76.— Longitudinal  Section  of  Standard  Boiler. 


PiQ.  177.— Broken  view  op  New  Sectional  Boiler. 


ducts  of  combustion  previous  to  their 
exit.  Fig.  175  shows  a  vertical  section 
of  the  boiler,  looking  towards  the  front, 
from  which  It  will  be  seen  that  a  large 
surface  is  exposed  to  the  direct  radiation 
from  the  flre.  In  flg.  176  the  flre  travel 
is  shown,  the  gases  rising  from  the  flre 
at  the  front  of  the  boiler,  and  parsing 
under  a  thin,  flat,  horizontal  water  cham- 
ber to  the  back  of  the  boiler,  where  they 
rise  again  and  pass  under  the  dome  of  the 
boiler  to  the  smoke  outlet  at  the  front. 
This  construction  provides  an  ample 
combustion  chamber  and  a  sufficient 
depth  of  flre  chamber  to  permit  of  a  suffi- 
cient body  of  fuel  to  carry  a  flre  through 
long  winter  nigh  its.  The  flow  and  return 
connections  are  made  by  means  of  flange 
Joints,  so  that  the  heater  may  be  readily 
disconnected  for  niaklng  changes.  The 
grate  is  of  a  construction  to  be  readily 
operated  and  at  the  same  time  promote 
combustion  by  permitting  a  free  entrance 
of  air  to  the  flre.  The  boiler  is  made  in 
four  sizes,  presenting  respectively  2,  2%, 
8V^,  and  5^  square  feet  of  grate  surface, 
and  rated  to  carry,  450,  6.50,  1,050,  and 
1,650  feet  of  4r-Inch  pipe,  which  Is  ap- 
proximately efjual  to  the  same  number  of 
square  feet  of  surface  in  the  form  of  radi- 
ators. Two  larger  sizes  of  the  heaters 
are  arranged  to  be  set  In  pairs,when  they 
are  rated  to  heat  from  2,100,  2.700,  and 
8,800  feet  of  4-Inch  pipe. 


water  sections,  a  flue  and  damper  being 
placed  in  the  rear  section  so  that  a  direct 
draft  may  be  effected  to  facilitate  start- 
ing the  flre.  On  closing  thin  damper  the 
products  of  combustion  must  dive  to  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler  before  they  can  rise 
and  reach  the  smoke  outlet  at  the  rear. 
It  Is  pointed  out  that  the  boiler  presents 
a  large  amount  of  direct  heating  surface 
in  proportion  to  grate  surface  provided. 
Large  doors  are  provided  in  the  boiler  for 
removing  any  accumulation  that  may 
form  on  the  surfaces  of  the  boiler.  A  grate 
is  provided  of  the  labor-saving  type. 
The  pipe  mains  may  be  connected  at 
either  or  both  ends  of  the  heater,  as  de- 
sired, by  means  of  flanged  elbows.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  boilers  may  be  used 
successfully  with  any  kind  of  fuel.  They 
are  made  in  four  sizes,  composed  of  9, 10, 
11,  and  12  sections,  and  have  respective- 
ly 10,  12, 14,  and  16  square  feet  of  grate 
snrface,rated  to  carry  3,500, 4,200, 4,900, 
and  5,600  feet  of  4-lnch  pipe.  Where 
large  capacities  are  required  the  boilers 
are  adapted  for  double  connections, when 
they  are  estimated  to  heat  double  the 
amount  of  surface  given  above.  An 
eight-page  circular  giving  full  descrip- 
tions, illustrations,  dimensions,  and  rat- 
ings can  be  secured  on  application. 


to  such  treatment.  The  root  grows 
along  with  half  of  Its  diameter  out  of  the 
ground  and  under  an  old  Beech  tree  you 
are  continually  tripping  over  the  roots. 
Wherever  there  is  a  break  there  will  be  a 
sprout.  The  breaking  of  the  roots  seems 
to  be  like  the  breaking  of  the  trunk,  and 
It  Is  probably  for  that  reason  it  will  not 
bear  covering. 

I  do  not  think  that  even  where  people 
are  passing  it  is  well  to  protect  the  roots 
with  a  covering  of  sand,  but  that  leaves 
are  all  that  is  necessary ;  or  in  their  ab- 
sence a  straw  or  straw  manure  could  be 
used.  1  do  not  think  the  bruising  with 
shoes  is  as  bad  as  covering  with  soil.  It 
is  injurious,  I  suppose,  to  have  people 
stamping  around,  but  I  think  of  the  two 
it  is  less  harmful  than  covering  the  roots. 
It  is  like  putting  an  impervious  plaster 
on  a  man's  skin.  The  underbrush  and 
trees  in  any  part  are  mutually  essential. 
—J.  F.  CowELL,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Peach  Diseased. 

(To  F.  A.  T.)— The  specimens  are 
affected  with  brown  rot  (Monllla)  for 
which  the  only  known  remedy  Is  the  de- 
struction of  all  diseased  fruit. 


Oar   pttbllshvn   will    supply  nny    book 
wanted,     send  y«nr  orders. 


Every  icood  fcardener  wants  the  be^t 
books  Onr  new  oataloftue  of  seleoteit 
book*  Is  the  best  ipilde  oat.  Sent  for  Sc. 
staiup. 
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cerres^onderue  arising  from  articles  appearing 
in  our  columns  be  addressed  to  THE  EI> 
ITOR  at  Ike  office  af  this  paper  and  NOT 
to  the  authors  or  signatories  concerned.  A 
matter  that  will  interest  one  person^  so  that 
•he  will  desire  further  information^  will 
doubtless  interest  others.  Our  columns  are 
open  for  discussions. 


6aeriflced,  or  so  placed  that  their  recov- 
ery ie  attended  with  great  difficulty,  and 
sometimes  enormous  expense. 

It  is  a  healthy  sign  in  the  majority  of 
rising  townships  of  to-day  that  provision 
is  being  made  for  small  park  areas,  as 
they  are  called.  For  our  own  part  we 
would  prefer  to  confine  the  term  park  to 
the  larger  tracts  of  land,  designating 
these  smaller  spaces  as  town  or  village 
squares. 

The  possibilities  of  treatment  which 
these  two  areas  offer  to  the  landscape 
gardener  are  entirely  different,  and  more 
skill  is  requisite  for  the  proper  handling 
of  the  smaller  area.  The  restricted  area 
usually  offers  no  great  natural  effects 
that  can  be  seised  upon  by  the  artist, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  large  parks.  In  the 
city  square  the  effect  has  to  be  made  ab- 
solutely ;  it  Is  a  creation.  The  mere  dot- 
ting of  trees  here  and  there,  displaying 
chiefly  their  trunks  even  with  gracefully 
winding  walks,  is  not  enough.  Again, 
the  common  error  of  outlining  the  whole 
with  a  bank  or  solid  mass  of  greenery, 
however  designed,  is  to  be  severely  con- 
demned. 

A  city  square  is  a  part  of  the  town  it- 
self, and  as  well  as  serving  as  an  open 
area  for  repose  of  the  weary,  should  pre- 
sent from  all  the  surrounding  streets  and 
buildings  pictorial  effects  equally  as  beau- 
tiful as  those  that  can  be  seen  from  the 
inside.  With  this  object  in  view,  the 
plantings  should  be  blended  into  those 
that  are  on  the  streets  in  the  form  of 
shade  trees.  How  to  arrive  at  this  i^ 
suit  is  beyond  our  present  province,  the 
matter  is  best  demonstrated  by  a  plan, 
and  in  our  next  issue  we  intend  to  give 
such  an  one  which  has  been  specially  pre- 
pared for  American  Gardening  by  Mr.  J. 
Forsyth  Johnson.  This  plan  will  show  a 
village  or  city  square,  in  which  provision 
is  made  for  a  pavilion,  band-stand,  Wa- 
ter Lily  pond,  and  promenade.  The 
plantings  will  be  designed  to  be  of  a  per- 
manent nature,  with  no  *'  bedding  out,'' 
thus  avoiding  what  is  always  a  very 
heavy  drain  on  the  finances  of  a  small 
community.  If  such  planting  be  desired, 
however,  there  is  ample  space  where  it 
may  be  indulged. 

The  plan  to  be  given  will  pro^eof  great 
value  to  all  improvement  associations 
and  can  be  easily  adapted  to  suit  any  sit- 
uation or  condition. 


BY  the  title  Village  Square 
-—      is  meant  a  space  which 

Square.  ^^  ^o  ^®  treated  as  an  orna- 
mental garden  or  small  park 
area,  and  as  such  could  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  named  a  city  or  town  square. 
It  is  in  fact  a  development  of  the  building 
scheme  of  the  place,  and  if  properly  car- 
ried out,  serves  to  very  greatly  enhance 
adjoining  property  values.  This  is  a  ma- 
terial gain  nat  to  be  forgotten,  but  there 
is  another  equally  important  feature  that 
applies  strongly  in  the  more  densely  pop- 
ulated areas,  that  of  affording  a  breath- 
ing space  in  the  midst  of  the  conglomera- 
tion of  brick  and  stone. 

The  work  of  beautifying  a  town  is  too 
often  neglected  by  the  governing  authori- 
ties, and  except  when  an  energetic  Im- 
provement Association  Is  operating,  pos- 
terity has  to  lament  the  selfish  greed  of 
it  lancestors,  in  that  for  a  fancied  imme- 
diate gain  in  dollars  and  cents  the 
nestheties  of  town  constmctlon  bavebeen 


EVERYONE     wants    to 
—  grow      big      berries. 

5trawi>errics.  Many  have  tried  to  do  so, 
and  the  majority  have 
failed.  A  man  who  for  a  score  of  years 
has  produced  the  best  berries  sent  to  the 
New  York  market  is  certainly  capable  of 
teaching  others,  and  we  have  therefore 
great  pleasure  In  announcing  that  Mr. 
Jerolaman,  who  has  this  enviable  record, 
has  contracted  to  write  for  American  Gar- 
dening exclusively,  his  methods  of  culture 
and  begins  this  week  by  giving  the  first 
part  of  an  autobiography. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Jerolaman  in  a  recent 
issue  of  American  Gardening  has  caused 
the  strawberry  experts  of  the  country  to 
enter  into  correspondence,  and  the  inter- 
est evinced  has  resulted  in  the  present 
series  of  articles.  Mr.  Jerolaman  has  been 
frequently  sought  before  for  information, 
but  never  yet  have  his  methods  been  laid 
lM*f ore  the  public: 


.  Fruits  Received. 

A'  New  Plum.— Samples  of  a  seedling 
plum  were  lately  received  from  M.  J. 
Graham,  Riverside  Nursery,  Adel,  Iowa, 
who  writes  concerning  it  as  follows: 

''The  new  plum  of  which  samples  are 
sent  you,  originated  with  Henry  Hunt  of 
Dallas  County,  Iowa,  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  These  specimens  are  not  over 
two-thirds  normal  sise,  as  they  have 
ripened  during  a  protracted  drought,  and 
the  trees  stand  in  hard  ground  without 
mulch  or  cultivation. 

"It  was  grown  from  seed  of  the  Wild 
Goose  plum,  supposed  to  have  been  pol- 
lenized  by  the  Lombard,  as  a  tree  of  the 
last-named  variety  stood  quite  near  the 
tree  of  Wild  Goose,  from  which  the  seed 
was  taken. 

"  In  the  same  vicinity  also  grew  a  tree 
of  a  large  native  plum  brought  from  the 
woods,  the  fruit  of  which  closely  re 
sembles  the  De  Soto  plum  in  sixe  and 
qualitv.  This  is  a  true  Pronus  ameri- 
cana,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  new 
plum  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the 
wild  plum  and  the  Wild  Goose.  The 
fruit  of  the  new  plum  averages  larger 
than  the  Wild  Goose  when  grown  under 
same  conditions,  and  Is  far  superior  in 
quality. 

'*  The  tree  is  perfectly  hardy,  is  very  pro- 
ductive, and  does  not  split  down  like  the 
Wild  Goose  tree. 

*•  The  fruit  ripens  soon  after  the  Wild 
Goose,  and  before  the  americanas,  Ihns 
coming  on  the  market  when  it  Is  bare  of 
really  good  fruit. 

'Mr.  Hunt  has  heretofore  called  my  at- 
tention to  this  plum,  but  not  until  he 
brought  me  a  jar  of  the  canned  fruit  did  I 
fully  appreciate  its  work.  *  The  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,'  and  forculi- 
nary  use  we  claim  this  plum  superior  to 
any  heretofore  introduced." 

The  fruit,  as  seen  by  us,  is  roundish 
oval,  IVi  inches  in  length ;  cavity,  shal- 
low ;  suture,  very  shallow  and  distinct; 
apex,  slightly  elevated;  skin,  red.  with 
slight  bloom,  covered  with  nuineroue 
dots;  flesh,  yellow,  tender.  Juicy ;  stone, 
flat,  lx%  inch:  flavor,  sweet.  A  very 
pleasant  eating  plum. 

Champion  Peacb.— Fruits  of  this 
have  been  sent  by  C.  A.  Baird,  Baird,  >'. 
J.  The  fruit  is  heavy,  of  fair  size,  yellow, 
flushed  red.  Flesh  white.  Juicy,  flavor 
sweet,  not  aromatic;  a  refrealUng  peach 
for  eating  out  of  the  hand. 


Lime  Wasli  for  Scale,  Etc. 

I  have  tried  common  lime-wash,  and 
tried  it  so  successfully  for  the  past  forty 
years  that  I  have  not  %ried  anything  else, 
says  William  Saunders,  superintendent  of 
the  grounds  of  the  Deoartment  of  Agri- 
culture. Washington,  1).  C,  and  not  only 
for  fruit  trees,  but  for  all  sorts  of  trees; 
for  instance,  trees  in  cities  frequently  he- 
come  somewhat  stunted  in  growth  and 
covered  with  the  bark-scale.  When  a  case 
of  this  kind  is  encountered  the  trees  are 
headed  back  during  the  fall,  and  small 
twigs  removed  and  the  whole  body  and 
branches  covered  with  lime-wash,  which 
effectually  cleans  them.  Orange  trees 
when  attacked  are  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  with  the  same  result. 

A  grapery  becoming  infested  with 
mealy  bug  had,  after  pruning,  the  entire 
wood,  old  and  young,  covered  with  the 
wash,  and  the  bugs  were  exterminated. 
Last  fall  I  came  across  an  old  Opuntia  in 
an  out-of-the-way  comer,  which  was  en- 
tirely covered  with  scale.  It  was  com- 
pletely covered  with  the  wash,  and  Ifl 
now  perfectly  clean.  The  wash  flakes  oB 
and  the  scale  insects  with  it,  smothered 
to  death.  In  fact,  any  plant  with  bark- 
scale  is  cleaned  and  cured  in  this  way,  so 
that  a  boy  with  a  bucket  of  whitewash 
Is  our  cure-all  for  scale. 


One  effect  of  the  new  tariff  will  be  to 
Increase  the  cutting  of  native  forests,  the 
Canadian  timber  being  practically  ep- 
eluded  by  the  duty  of  $2  per  1,000.  Th- 
is protection  of  a  wrong  kind.  Preserv.*- 
tion  of  the  forests  is  aTnat^nal  necenlt. . 


4, 1897. 
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Big  Berries  for  All. 

Belnir  tlK«  Onltoral    Metl&ods    of   Henry 
Jerolaman,  the  Strawberry  Kiuir.  Pre- 
ceded by  an  Antobl<^raphy. 

I  will  first  jflve  yon  a  Bhort  sketch  of 
my  life  in  order  that  your  leaders  may 
know  something  as  to  what  manner  of 
man  It  Is  that  attempts  to  instruct  them 
In  strawbeiry  culture.  Commencing 
with  the  records,  I  find  in  our  old  family 
Bible,  that  I  was  bom  on  the  14th  day 
of  November,  1834,  at  Peapack,  Somer- 
set County,  N.  J.,  in  the  center  of  a  lime 
stone  district,  not  because  of  any  partic- 
ular desire  on  my  part  at  that  time  to  be 
bom  in  the  center  of  a  limestone  district, 
but  as  I  have  always  believed  It  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  fact  that  I  happened 
to  be  there  at  that  time. 

Let  me  here  state  that  lime  stone  or 
lime  is  one  of  the  very  best  materials  to 
sweeten  wet,  sour,  and  heavy  lan<)s;  also 
a  word  about  the  above  record.    In  after 

fears,  In  trying  to  find  out  on  what  day 
was  bom,  being  afraid  it  was  on  Fri- 
day, I  spoke  to  my  father  about  this 
record.  His  reply  was  :  **  Henry,  I  never 
bothered  about  putting  down  any  little 
thing.  I  waited  until  I  had  a  whole  lot, 
then  I  got  at  It.  and  put  you  all  down 
together;  it  might  have  been  three  or  five 
years  after  when  I  set  it  down.  1  know 
I  figured  you  all  out;  there  was  about 
two  years  between  you  all  and  I  guess  I 

rt  you  down  about  right."    From  this ' 
will   be   seen  that   my  father  ha4  a 
method— most  farmers  have ! 

Being  very  young  at  the  time  I  was 
bom,  my  father  had  no  use  for  me,  and 
my  grandmother  took  me  to  live  with 
her,  and  when  I  was  old  enough,  she  sent 
me  to  the  Old  Stone  school  house  that 
stood  upon  the  bank  of  the  mill  race  on 
one  comer  of  her  farm.  In  the  old  stone 
school  house  I  received  a  very  common 
and  unfair  education,  for  my  grandmoth- 
er said  that  she  paid  out  $3  per  quarter 
for  my  schooling,  and  could  never  see  the 
worth  of  her  money  in  me. 

When  about  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age, 
I  began  to  play  what  the  boys  now  call 
**  hooky,"  that  is,  would  get  off  very 
early  in  the  momingfor  school,  then  slip- 
ping off  to  some  of  the  farmers,  plant  or 
noe  com  all  day  for  50  cents.  The  teach- 
er going  to  see  my  grandmother  in  order 
to  find  out  why  I  was  absent  from 
school,  found  out  all  about  it,  and  told 
my  father,  who  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  I 
was  getting  useful,  moved  me  to  his  farm, 
which  was  midway  between  Afendham 
and  Peapack,  in  Morris  County.  My 
father  was  a  very  good  and  kind  father, 
if  yon  let  him  have  his  own  way — much 
b^ter  than  the  general  run  of  fathers 
that  get  themselves  into  the  newspapers, 
and  of  whom  you  read.  He  was  known 
throughout  as  the  man  that  owned 
one  of  the  largest  (about  300  acres) 
and  the  rockiest  farm  in  the  country ; 
and  also  as  the  man  who  always 
planted  60  acres  of  com,  60  acres  of  oats, 
and  60  acres  each  of  wheat  and  rye,  not 
having  fertilisers  enough  for  a  single  10- 
acre  lot.  He  also  was  famous  for  keep> 
lag  just  enough  old  horses  to  eat  up 
nearly  all  that  he  did  grow.  My 
father  ran  a  great  many  things  all  at 
onoe,  or  a  good  many  things  ran  him,  I 
never  could  find  out  which  way  it  was. 
He  had  a  grist  mill,  a  saw  mill,  a  cider 
mill,  and  still  house,  and  I  do  not  remem- 
ber nis  ever  finishing  anything  that  he 
ever  undertook.  Yet  he  was  always  very 
happy  and  had  plenty  of  time  for  fishing, 
hunting,  etc. 

Working  very  hard  on  this  rocky,  worn- 
out  old  farm  until  I  was  about  15  years 
of  age,  getting  up  in  winter  each  night 
about  12  o'clock  (midnight),  in  order  to 
drive  to  Newark,  good  2.t  miles  each  way 
from  the  farm  to  sell  a  load  of  oats  or 
com  or  what  little  grain  we  had  to  sell, 
arriving  in  Newark  about  sunrise,  selling 
tlie  load,  resting  the  old  horse  at  Doyle's 
Hotel,  foot  of  Market  street,  at  near 
noon  hour  I  would  start  for  home,  ar- 
riving there  each  day  about  sundown, 
making  the  50  miles  each  day  and  night. 
For  every  other  load  I  took  a  fresh  pair 
of  old  horses,  and  even  this  was  pretty 
tough  on  the  horses,  but  my  father  never 
gave  me  a  thought.  This  was  kept  up 
tor  three  or  four  years  or  until  I  was  15 
years  of  age,  when  finding  out  through 


mv  mother  that  my  father  never  made  or 
laid  up  over  |100  per  year  after  he  paid 
all  hfs  debts,  I  set  to  thinking. 

One  day  one  of  our  neighbors,  a  Mr. 
Ballautine,  calling  to  see  my  father,  drove 
under  the  wagon  house  on  one  side  of 
which  was  a  com  crib.  I  happened  to  be 
present,  and  thought  I  had  a  good  chance 
then  to  give  my  father  some  advice.  I 
hegan  by  saying:  "Father,  why  do  you 
not  do  as  Mr.  Ballantine  does,  plant  only 
10  or  12  acres  of  corn,  feed  it  well,  and 
have  two  cribs  full  of  corn  instead  of  only 
(pointing  to  our  crib)  one  crib  half  full  of 
nubbins?"  Mr.  Ballantine  laughing  an- 
gered my  father,  and  as  I  did  not  charge 
father  anything  for  this  advice,  he 
charged  me  with  an  old  black  horsewhip. 
I  got  out  first  and  Jumping  over  the 
fence  into  an  old  peach  orchard  I  made 

good  time  for  the  other  side,  my  father 
eing  a  close  second.  Arriving  at  an  old 
worn  fence.  I  caught  it  before  I  got  to  the 
top.  but  when  I  did  get  out  of  reach  I 
shouted,  **  Father,  I  will  live  to  see  the 
day  when  I  will  get  more  off  a  single  acre 


than  Jrou  get  from  your  old  300  acre 
farm,'^  and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  t*^" 
father  too  lived  to  see  the  prophecy  1 


farm,'^  and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  my 
father  too  lived  to  see  the  prophecy  ful- 
filled, and  was  pleased  to  acknowledge  It 


to  me. 

After  and  for  the  past  24  years,  I  have 
made  more  from  a  single  half-acre  than 
my  father  did,  as  he  afterward  told  me, 
in  any  one  single  year  from  his  whole 
farm. 


RUDERS'  lOTES  UD  COMIBITS. 


ThiB  space  Is  devoted  to  abort  notee  of  experl- 
ence  and  obaerTatton,  bat  not  neceaaarUy  reflect- 
ing OQf  own  opinions.  Ton,  reader  are  trying 
new  varieties,  new  tinplements,  new  methods.  Let 
as  have  yonr  verdict— short,  pointedly  Possibly 
yoa  may  wish  to  comment  on  statemenu  found  In 
this  or  previoas  Iseaes  or  to  offer  sa^cestlons ;  let  as 
hear  what  yon  have  to  9ay.  In  the  maitltnpe  of 
counsel  there  is  wisdom  and  safety.    Write  om  often. 


Use  of  Hydrocyanic  A'id.— I  was 
much  interested  in  the  article  of  B.  T. 
Galloway  In  American  Gardening  of  Au- 
gust 21,  page  585,  on  "  Injury  to  Violet 
Leaves.**  Will  Prof.  Galloway  please  state 
through-  American  Gardening,  how  he  pre- 
pares and  uses  the  hydrocyanic  acldgas? 
And  will  it  injure  any  other  plants?— 
Thos.  L.  Cone. 

Crops  tn  Oklahoma. — The  grape  crop 
of  OklahoQia  is  now  about  harvested, 
and  the  yield  has  been  the  largest  on  record 
with  correspondingly  low  prices.  Ex- 
cellent Grapes  could  be  had  in  wagon- 
load  lots  at  IMi  to  2  cents  p<er  pound ; 
much  wine  has  been  made  wh^re  good 
shipping  facilities  did  not  exist.  At  the 
Oklahoma  Experiment  Station  where 
more  than  200  species  and  varieties  are 
being  tested,  the  crop  was  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

Shipments  of  Peaches  have  been  larger 
than  ever  before,  large  consignments 
being  made  daily  from  Oklahoma  City. 
The  yield  has  been  enormous  and  part  of 
it  is  being  worked  Into  brandy  by  a  re- 
cently established  distillery  at  Guthrie. 
Prices  varied  from  **  if  you  pick  them,  you 
may  have  them  "  to  a  dollar  per  bushel. 

Oklahoma  watermelons  bring  special 
prices  in  Western  markets.  I^wrie  is  the 
principal  shipping  station  where  about 
2.000  acres  in  the  sandy  ridges  along  the 
Cimarron  River  are  planted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  watermelons  and  cante- 
loupes,  the  soil  being  especially  adapted 
to  them.  The  Industry,  however,  is  an 
important  one  all  over  the  territory. — 
John  Fields. 

Tomatoes  Eclipse  and  Nicholson  *s 

Hybrid.— Replying  to  J.  C.  who  asks  in 
your  last  issue  (page  603)  where  he  can 
obtain  seed  of  Eclipse  and  Nicholson  Hy- 
brid Tomatoes,  I  would  say  that  he  can 
procure  the  last-named  sort  from  R.  and 
J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  seed  merchants,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  who  are  the  only  Arm  cata- 
loguing It  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  Eclipse 
originated  with  a  Glasgow  (Scotland) 
firm,  and  cannot  be  procured  here.  If 
"J.  ('."will  forward  me  his  address,  I 
will,  however,  be  pleased  to  send  him  a 
few  seeds  of  this  variety  and  of  Comet, 
another  first-class  Imported  tomato.— 
W.  N.  Craio,  Taunton,  Mass. 


Jadoo  Fibre  and  Liquid. 

To  the  Editor  ofAmerlean  Oardeniitf^. 

The  workings  of  the  humau  mind  are 
similar  among  all  the  sons  (and  daugh- 
ters) of  Adam.  We  read  an  advertisement 
for  months,  for  years  perhaps,  without 
taking  in  its  full  siguiflcation.  Suddenly 
we  are  seized  with  the  temptation  to 
prove  the  merits  of  the  advertised  article, 
and  we  send  our  order  forthwith.  The 
above  bit  of  philosophy  is  introductory 
to  the  story  of  an  amateur's  experience 
with  Jadoo  fibre  and  Jadoo  liquid. 

The  word  "Jadoo"  was  graven  on  my 
mind  from  having  seen  It  In  this  paper 
every  week  for  months.  In  the  early  part 
of  July  the  thought  struck  me  suddenly 
that  I  ought  to  give  It  a  trial.  I  sent  for 
a  120-pound  bale  of  the  fibre  and  a  2-gal- 
lon  can  of  the  liquid.  Just  at  the  time  I 
received  them,  I  also  received  from  Costa 
Rica  some  tubers  of  fancy  Caladlums, 
which  a  friend  sent  me,  thinking  they 
were  something  indigenous  to  that  coun- 
try. Packed  In  wet  sphagnum,  they  had 
made  during  their  two  or  three  weeks' 
Journey  a  frail,  sickly  growth  of  about 
three  or  four  Inches.  Two  of  the  tubers 
were  planted  In  rich  soil  and  four  in  the 
Jadoo  fibre.  Those  planted  in  the  fibre 
immediately  grew,  the  sickly  white 
growth  changing  quickly  to  healthy 
green,  handsomely  spotted  leaves.  Those 
m  the  soil  made  no  additional  growth, 
and  finally  died  down  entirely.  I  thought 
they  were  dead,  but  they  sprouted  again, 
and  are  now  growing  well,  but  not  so 
freely  as  those  in  the  fiore. 

A  Latania  borbonlca  had  been  perish- 
ing for  years  from  inanition,  or  some 
other  occult  cause,  until  it  had  dwindled 
down  to  nothing,  and  naught  but  a 
single  point  of  green  could  be  discovered. 
On  shaking  it  out  of  the  soil,  I  found 
that  every  trace  of  root  was  gone.  I  im- 
mediately potted  it  in  the  fibre.  It  picked 
up  from  that  moment,  and  while  the  im- 
provement is  so  slow  as  to  be  almost  Im- 
perceptible, yet  It  really  has  made  a  new 
S-owth  of  at  least  two  or  three  Inches, 
y  hired  man  Is  exceedingly  pleased  with 
It  as  a  potting  medium  for  Ferns. 

The  cost  of  the  fibre  renders  Its  use  im- 
possible in  the  open  border,  although  I 
wrapped  the  roots  of  some  Crotons  and 
Geraniums  in  it  and  planted  them  in  the 
grround  in  the  same  bed  as  others.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  notice  any  advantage  in 
so  doing. 

The  Jadoo  liquid  appears  to  be  re- 
markably concentrated,  and  It  must  be 
diluted  with  water  forty-eight  times. 
This  I  fcave  used  about  twice  a  week  for 
plaatt^f  n  the  open  ground,  in  tubs,  and  in 
pots. 

Conditions  vary  so  much  in  gardening, 
that  it  i»  ImposslDle  to  attribute  to  any 
one  cause  given  results.  My  opinion  is 
that  for  Roses  in  open  ground  this  liquid 
is  very  beneficial.  For  soft  wooded 
plants  and  those  grown  in  pots  or  tubs, 
there  seems  a  possibility  of  its  turning 
some  of  the  lower  leaves  yellow,  even  di- 
luted as  freely  as  above.  Whether  that 
result  with  tuberous  Begonias,  Abuti- 
lons,  and  some  other  plants,  was  due  to 
the  use  of  the  liquid  or  to  other  causes,  I 
cannot  positively  say,  however. 

My  feelings  In  the  matter  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows :  Every  plant  that 
I  have  In  the  house  this  winter  shall  be 
potted  in  Jadoo  fibre.  It  is  clean  to 
handle,  light  in  weight,  and  will  no  doubt 
obviate  bringing  into  the  house  many 
eggs  of  insects  found  In  garden  soil.  Re- 
taining moisture,  it  obviates  the  neces- 
sity of  watering  so  often.  As  It  never 
bakes  or  gets  matted,  all  my  seeds  shall 
be  sown  In  it  in  the  spring  in  boxes.  For 
this  purpose  It  is  necessary  to  sift  it. 
Amateurs  should  give  it  a  trial.  Perhaps 
more  anon  on  this  subject. 

L.  C.  L.  JORDON,  N.   J. 


A  movement  is  on  foot  for   the  reor- 

fanisation  of  the  old  Larimer  Co.  (Colo.) 
[ortlcultural  Association,  which  for  a 
number  of  years  was  very  successful.  A 
meeting  of  Larimer  County  fruit  growers 
was  held  on  August  21  In  the  District 
Court  room.  Fort  Collins,  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  organisation. 
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Diseases  of  Shade  aod  Oitia- 
mental  Trees.* 

By  B.  T.  Galloway  and  Albert  F.  Woods. 

{Continued  from  Pag^e  S73-) 

GA8B8  AND  OTHER  POISONOUS  8UB8TANCE8 

IN  THE  80IL. 

-  A8<»hjxiatlon  of  the  roots'of  trees  is 
sometimee  produced  by  iUuminating  gas 
which  has  escaped  from  some  nearby  gas 
main.  It  probably  also  acts  as  a  alrect 
poison.  Diseases  produced  by  other 
poisonous  substances  Id  the  soil  or  by  too 
great  concentration  of*  substances  not 
poisonous  are  too  rare  to  warrant  their 
treatment  here.  The  injuries  from  escap 
ing  gas  can  be  remedied  only  by  stopping 
the  leak,  and  after  removing  as  much  of 
the  old  soil  as  possible  flllag  tn  with 
fresh,  rich  earth. 

DISEASES  DUE  TO  ATMOSPHERIC  CX>NDITIONB 

As  already  pointed  out,  no  sharp  line 
can  be  drawn  between  the  diseases  due 
to  conditions  of  the  soil  and  of  the  air. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  weakened  state  of 
the  tree,  due  to  certain  conditions  of  the 
soil,  will  make  it  all  the  more  liable  to 
succumb  to  atmospheric  influences. 
Again,  it  may  happen  that  very  favor- 
able conditions  of  the  soil  may  start 
growth  at  a  time  when  it  might  be  in- 
jured by  cold  or  other  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere. 

DESICCATION,  OR  DRYING  OUT. 

Young  leaves  and  sometimes  tender 
shoots  which  have  pushed  out  during  a 
spell  of  cold  or  cloudy,  moist  weather 
frequently  wither  and  die  when  sudden  I  v 
exposed  to  bright,  hot  sun.  This  is  ordi- 
narily called  sun  scald.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  true  scalding  of  the  tissues,  but  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  lose  water 
more  rapidly  than  they  can  obtain  it,  and 
so  wilt  and  dry  out  beyond  the  power  of 
recovery.  The  excessive  loss  of  water  is 
brought  about  mainly  by  the  leaves  pro- 
ducea  in  very  moist  air  not  being  adapt- 
ed to  resist  excessive  evaporation,  even 
when  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  in  the  soil  and  in  the  main  parts 
of  the  plant.  The  trouble  occurs  more 
often  in  spring,  when  growth  is  rapid, 
and  cloudy,  moist  days  are  followed  by 
hot,  dry  ones.  Later  in  the  season  the 
death  of  the  margins  and  tips  of  the 
leaves  of  a  great  variety  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  other  plants  is  often  otoerved.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  w*hen  a  rather 
moist  spring,  favorable  to  growth,  is  fol- 
lowed oy  dry  and  very  hot  weather. 
Trees  making  a  poor,  stunted  growth, 
suffer  most,  although  any  tree  is  liable  to 
injury  if  the  right  conditions  prevail.    In 

Sarts  of  the  West  and  Southwest  the 
isease  described  is  produced  in  a  very 
short  time  by  hot,  dry  winds,  which 
sometimes  sweep  over  the  country.  Fre- 
quently the  leaves  are  llterally*cooked, 
but  oftener  the  edges  "wflt,  turn  red  or 
pale  yellow,  and  then  dry  up. 

Desiccation  may  also  occur  in  the  win- 
ter; In  such  cases  parts  of  the  tree  or 
even  the  entire  tree  may  be  killed.  Ever- 
greens, especially  Pines,  are  frequently 
seriously  injured  from  this  cause.  A  few 
warm  days,  occurlng  at  a  time  when  the 
roots  are  frozen  or  when  the  ground  is  so 
cold  that  It  hinders  root  action,  cause 
the  needles  to  turn  reddish  yellow  and 
to  fall.  Frequently  only  the  tips  of  the 
needles  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  are 
affected,  and  again  young  and  exposed 
trees  may  be  thoroughly  dried  out  and 
killed.  Cold,  dry  winds  may  bring  about 
the  same  effects  as  warm  ones  with  sun- 
shine. Any  condition,  in  fact,  which  will 
cause  a  more  rapid  evaporation  of  water 
than  the  roots  can  supply,  will,  if  contin- 
ued a  sufficient  length  of  time,  eventually 
result  in  the  injuries  described. 

Preventive  measures.— In  cases  such  as 
have  been  referred  t(»  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  carry  out  remedial  measures.  In 
most  instances  the  injuries  are  done  be- 
fore any  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  them, 
and  of  course  It  is  then  too  late  to  save 
the  tree  or  the  parts  of  It  that  may  have 
been  injured.  The  efforts  of  growers, 
therefore,  should  be  largely  toward  keep- 
ing the  trees  in  such  condition  that  the 
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injuries  may  be  prevented.  Tlie  means 
of  preventing  summer  desiccation,  while 
simple  in  themselves,  are  not  always 
easily  carried  out.  In  cases  where  the  in- 
jury results  from  imperfect  root  action 
owing  to  soil  conditions,  the  latter  may 
be  changed  by  drainage,  by  cultivation, 
and  in  other  ways  by  which  more  air  is 
given  to  the  roots.  If  the  soil  is  too  dry, 
as  is  often  the  case,  its  water-holding  ca- 
pacity may  be  improved  by  proper  culti- 
vation, by  the  addition  of  organic  matter 
or  humus,  by  mulching,  etc.  Top-prun- 
ing in  dry  seasons  will  often  check  the  ex- 
cessive demand  for  water  and  thus  pre- 
vent Injuries  to  the  remainder  of  the  tree. 
At  present  there  seems  to  be  no  practical 
way  of  preventing  the  sudden  damage 
which  may  be  done  by  hot  winds,  except 
by  copious  watering  of  the  soil,  and  even 
this  may  not  always  prevent  serious  in- 
jurr,  owing' to  the  rapid  evaporation  at 
such  tinges.  * 

In  the  matter  of  preventing  the  winter 
*'  blighting,"  or  drying  out,  of  evergreens, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the 
roots  in  such  condition  that  they  can  re- 
spond when  a  demand  for  water  is  made 
upon  them.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  soil  is 
well  dried  out  when  winter  sets  in  injury 
will  result  whenever  the  conditions  al- 
ready described  prevail.  When  practic- 
able, therefore,  liberal  applications  of 
water  to  the  soil  may  enable  the  trees  to 
successfully  pass  through  winters  which, 
if  such  precautions  were  not  taken,  might 
prove  Injurious.  Liberal  mulching  with 
straw  or  manure  may  also  prove  benefi- 
cial both  as  a  conservator  of  the  mois- 
ture and  as  a  means  of  preventing  the 
ground  from  fmezlng  too  aeep  and  hard. 

The  most  trying  time  for  the  trees  is 
when  they  are  young  and  small,  that  is, 
before  the  roots  have  extended  very  deeply 
into  the  soil.  At  very  little  expense, 
however,  such  trees  may  be  protected 
from  botl>  wind  and  sun  by  straw. 

EXCESS  OF  ATMOSPHERIC  MOISTURE. 

During  periods  of  long-continued  rains 
or  fog,  evaporation  from  the  leaves  of  trees 
is  slow,  and  as  a  result  the  entire  plant 
becomes  charged  with  water.  One  of  the 
results  of  this  is  an  unusual  mechanical 
stimulation  of  growth,  and  this  growth 
is  increased  by  changes  in  the  cell  con- 
tents, which  give  the  cell  in  question  an 
abnormal  attractive  power  for  water. 
Under  these  conditions  nutrition  is  inter- 
fered with  and  the  growth  produced  is 
thin-walled,  unhealthy,  easily  dried  up, 
and  a  ready  prey  for  insects  and  fungi. 
Older  parts  of  the  plant  are  affected  by 
these  conditions  in  various  ways,  one  be- 
ing the  production  of  little  warts  and 
swellings  by  the  abnormal  growth  of 
cells,  as  described  above.  These  may  ap- 
pear on  leaves  or  stems,  the  tissues  of 
which  still  possess  some  power  of 
growth. 

It  often  happens  that  leaves  in  the  dis- 
eased condition  described  become  water- 
logged in  spots.  This  is  especially  com- 
mon where  two  leaves  are  stuck  together 
with  a  film  of  water,  instances  of  which 
have  been  observed  this  year  on  the  Nor- 
way, the  hard  and  .the  soft  Maples,  as 
well  as  on  various  other  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  close  contact  of  the  water 
with  the  cells  of  the  leaf  is  very  favorable 
to  its  absorption.  .Wet,  translucent  spots 
appear,  especially  around  any  little 
injury  like  the  puncture  of  an  insect  or 
tear  in  the  leaf  surface  The  presence  of 
this  water  between  these  cells  cuts  off 
their  supply  of  oxygen,  and  consequently 
they  soon  die  and  turn  brown.  The 
same  trouble  occurs  when  the  leaf  surface 
remains  wet  for  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours,  even  though  not  stuck  to  an- 
other leaf.  The  conditions  about  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  example,  have  been  un- 
usually favorable  to  this  trouble  during 
tlie  present  season.  In  early  spring  vege- 
tation was  at  first  a  little  retarded  by 
cool  weather,  but  this  was  suddenly  fol- 
lowed by  good  growing  weather,  during 
which  the  leaves  of  most  trees  and 
shrubs,  especially  those  of  Norway 
Maples,  pushed  out  with  great  rapldltv. 
This  latter  period  was  followed  by  one 
quite  dry  and  warm,  during  which  red 
spiders  increased  to  unusual  numbers, 
particularly  on  the  lower  and  more  pro- 
tected leaves  of  the  crown.  After  this 
came  a  period  of  several  days  of  rainy 
weather,  and  many  of  the  spiders  were 


washed  oft,  bat  ^he  leaves  where  the^ 
had  been  working  became  waler-logged, 
as  described  elsewhere.  The  Norway 
Maples  and  Horse  Chestnuts  saflered 
most,  the  leaves  of  these  trees  In  manv 
cases  appearing  to  have  beenseordied  l^ 
fire. 

Preventive  measures.— Water-kiggliij^ 
and  other  injuries  resulting  from  an  ex- 
cess of  moisture  in  the  air  are  not  easUr 
prevented;  in  fact,  it  is  qoestloiiabfe 
whether  anything  practical  can  he  done 
in  such  cases.  However,  trees  can  be 
made  much  less  liable  to  such  trouble  by 
proper  care  in  planting,  feeding,  etc.  As 
already  described,  such  trees  as  Norway 
Maple  and  Horse  Chestnut,  which  an 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  injuries  of  thk 
kind,  require  special  care,  and  it  is  a  qno- 
tion  whether  it  would  not  be  best  tai  the 
end  to  discard  them  entirely  where  the 
conditions  are  such  as  to  maire  italmort 
impossible  to  keep  them- in  health. 

LOW  TEMPERATURES. 

The  injuries  from  freezing  are  doarij 
related  to  those  brought  on  by  deaicfa- 
tion.  In  fact,  freezing  of  the  tissues  la  & 
drying  out  of  the  water  which  thej  con- 
tain. If  the  tissues  are  dried  beyond  ^ 
point  where  they  are  able  to  again  take 
up  water,  they  are  killed. 

In  a  state  of  maturity  and  rest  most  of 
our  trees  and  shrubs,  indigenous  to  i^ 
gions  subject  to  frosts,  stand  freeiiBr 
without  the  slightest  injury,  providn 
they  do  not  thaw  out  too  rapidly.  In 
case  of  plants  introduced  from  warmer 
climates,  however,  all  desrrees  of  abllitj 
to  withstand  cold  are  to  be  found,  aome  ] 
being  kiUed  by  tiie  slightest  frost,  wtifle 
others  appear  to  adapt  themselves  read- 
ily to  the  changed  conditions  and  with- 
stand quite  severe  freesing.  The  fact  that 
trees,  especially  exotics,  growing  in  wet 
situations  are  more  easily  injured  bycoM 
than  those  growing  in  drier  plaeeB,i8 
probably  because  {ne  former  do  not 
mature  their  growth',  while  the  latter  do 
to  a  great  extent.  This  is  true  also  88 
regards  the  more  succulent  parts  of 
plants,  which  are  notably  more  subject 
to  frost  injury  than  the  drier  portloiw. 
Smooth-barked  trees  sometimes  bare 
their  trunks  and  larger  branches  injured 
on  the  southwest  side  during  winter,  the 
injuries  being  characterized  oy  the  death 
of  large  patcnes  of  bark.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  winter,  and  early  sprlnit, 
when  there  are  periods  of  several  days  of 
warm  weather,  the  cambium  on  the 
south  side  of  the  trunk  andhirgerlimbsb 
stimulated  to  premature  activity.  Hthe 
warm  spell  Is  followed  by  cold,  freeaiajr 
weather,  these  partially  active  areas  will 
be  killed,  after  which  they  gradually  dry 
out,  the  bark,  young  wood  cells,  and  cam- 
bium shrinking.  After  a  time  the  bark 
separates  from  the  wood  and  flnallT 
splits.  This  may  not  occur  until  pretty 
well  into  the  summer  months,  ana  may 
not  tnen  be  evident  except  upon  close  ex- 
amination. During  rains  theee  portioDs 
become  water-sosKed,  various  fermeDt 
and  decay-producing  fungi  gain  entrance, 
and  the  rotting  of  that  part  of  the  trunk 
begins,  extending  rapialy  from  year  to 
year,  until  the  tree  either  blows  over  or 
is  killed. 

(2b  be  omUtoued ) 

Double  PeConias. 

I  got  some  seed  of  Double  Giant  CaD- 
fomia  Petunias.  Some  plants  come 
double,  very  ulgy,  and  some  single;  but 
all  are  small.  I  have  them  in  woods  dirt 
and  well  decayed  horse  manure,  almofit 
half  an  half.    They  do  not  suffer  for  water. 

What  should  I  do  to  develope  aise? 
Some  seed  of  single  white  Petunias  I  got 
for  five  cents  a  paper  are  nearly  donole 
the  size  of  these.— H.  C,  Out. 

— Possiby  the  season  has  been  too  wet 
and  cold  to  properly  develop  the  largest 
doubles.  Anyway,  singles  are  always 
more  satisfactory  outdoors. 

The  Manhattan  (Kansas)  Horttcnltu- 
ral  Society  held  their  August  meeting  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Howard.  Mr.  W. 
J.  Grifflng  read  a  paper  on  '*  Profit  In 
Horticulture."  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Marlatt 
talked  about  '*  Autumn  Insects  of  Ecooo- 
mlc  Importance  to  the  Horticulturist.'' 
Mr.  Grifflng  thought  that  the  profit  waa 
pretty  small  with  grapes  at  one  and « 
half  cents  a  pound  for  good  tablegrapea. 


Sept.  4«  1897. 
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Strawberry  Qrowing. 

He  Claims  Crankiness. 

To  the  Editor  of  Amerleaa  Oardealag. 

Permit  me  to  beartUy  thank  Mr.  £.  W. 
Wooster  of  Maine  for  referring  to  me  as 
''  a  little  cranky"  (page  587.)  I  am  not 
only  cranky  bnt  a  combination  ofcrankB. 
I  even  confess  to  being  a  stickler  for 
many  small  details  not  noticed  by  the 
aTerase  fruit  grower. 

I  nnderstand  a  ''crank"  to  be  a  person 
"Who  finds  an  effect  and  keeps  things 
turning  nntU  he  finds  the  cause,  and  then 
makes  good  use  of  that  cause.  For  a 
-want  of  knowledge  of  this  "  cause,"  our 
markets  have  been  glutted  with  fruit 
iw^hich  people  do  not  care  to  eat  at  any 
price. 

For  the  last  few  years  fruit  growing 
has  paid  farbettertbanany  other  branch 
of  agriculture,  and  the  "  cranks"  in  the 
baeiness  will  find  it  the  most  profitable 
for  many  years  to  come.  Hundreds  have 
gone  into  the  berry  business  with  the 
Idea  that  it  was  a  question  of  broad 
acres.  There  are  men  who  have  set  out 
several  acres  when  they  had  not  facilities 
for  manuring  and  cultivating  one  acre. 
Extensive  general  farming  miy  do,  but 
it  is  the  prime  cause  of  numerous  failures 
in  fruit  growing.  Intensive  horticulture 
only  pays  now.  Last  spring  I  set  out 
89^  acres  of  Strawberries,  l>ut  then  I 
am  a  crank  and  things  are  turning  nicely. 

A  year  ago  all  this  ground  was  sown 
to  cow  peas.  They  made  a  wonderful 
iprowlh  and  were  turned  under  in  Octo- 
ber. Then  during  the  winter  we  went  to 
Chicago  stock  yards  and  loaded  on  the 
cars  nearly  1,000  tons  of  that  grain-fed. 
thoroughly  rotted,  almost  clear  dung, 
besides  a  very  laige  amount  gathered 
here  in  the  ci-^.  It  was  carefully  spread 
as  drawn,  so  the  winter  rains  would 
Tvash  it  into  the  soil.    We  also  added  a 

food  dressing  of  wood  ashes  and  ground 
one. 

This  spring  the  spading  and  Acme  har- 
row and  roller  went  over  it  sixteen 
times.  I  hired  extra  teams,  and  my  men 
said  I  was  a  crank  on  manure  and  culti- 
vating. Then  I  went  for  those ''  cranky 
plants"  and  set  every  one  as  carefully  as 
if  there  were  only  a  doien  to  be  bandied. 
We  trust  no  one  except  the  foreman  who 
stands  behind  the  gang  of  men  and  sees 
that  every  plant  goes  in  Just  so, 

As  quick  as  the  men  had  made  a  round 
the  twelve-tooth  Planet.  Jr.  started  and 
has  gone  over  the'^MMwd  every  five  days 


since.  A  gang  of  ten  to  twenty  men 
drilled  to  handle  a  hoe  as  skillfully  as  a 
soldier  would  a  musket,  go  over  the 
fpronnd  ahead  of  thecultivator  and  remove 
every  weed  and  loosen  up  and  fine  the 
soil  directly  around  the  plant,  and  the  cul- 
tivator following,  loosens  up  their  tracks 
so  the  entire  surface  is  covered  with  a 
fine  dust  mulch.  Every  plant  is  treated 
as  tenderly  as  if  it  were  a  nursing  babe. 

We  have  had  plenty  of  rain  all  sum- 
mer, but  it  would  have  made  no  paftic- 
nlar  difference  if  it  had  not  rained  at  all. 
The  black  nose  of  a  6-inch  iron  pipe  sticks 
out  of  the  ground  at  convenient  places. 
The  other  end  of  the  pipe  is  1,200  feet 
away,  attached  to  a  centrifugal  pump 
capable  of  sending  more  than  1,000,000 
fixations  of  warm  river  water  to  any  acre 
on  the  farm  in  ten  hours,  where  It  is  dis- 
tributed by  flooms  and  ditches  In  the 
most  approved  fashion  known  to  irriga- 
tion. 

Of  course  all  this  costs  money;  but 
being  a  crank  and  turning  things  so  we 
sell  everything  for  enough  more  than 
common  fruit  to  pay  our  entire  expenses 
and  sell  in  advance,  we  can  afford  to  have 
these  things. 

come  over  to  Michigan  next  June, 
brother  Wooster,  and  st-e  what  an  old 
broken-down  soldier  has  done  by  being 
cranky.  We  run  a  free  'bus  and  free 
"  hotel "  to  all  visiting  berry  growers.  I 
believe  the  visit  will  change  your  faith  in 
some  things. 

R.  M.  Kellooo,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Some  Questioos  Answered. 

Windbreaks. 

The  nicest  place  for  a  flower  garden  is 
a  strip  about  100  feet  from  north  to 
south  and  150  east  to  west.  On  the 
north  is  a  row  of  maples  forty  years  old, 
on  the  east  two  larse-  walnuts,  and  on 
the  west  a  hedge  of  large  evergreens  be- 
tween this  strip  and  the  drive.  There  Is 
grass  inside  all  the  trees  leaving  the  plot 
the  size  given.  What  would  be  best  to 
break  the  force  of  the  north  wind  coming 
under  the  maples  ?  A  trellis  covered  with 
Roses  or  Clematis,  or  what?  Or  would 
it  be  best  to  abandon  it  as  is  being  done? 
The  land  Is  stiff  and  heavy  and  has  been 
used  for  vegetables  for  40  years  till  just 
lately.— H.  C,  Ont. 

—The  question  suggests  a  great  possi- 
bility for  a  handsome  trellis  either  of 
various  Roses  or  singly  Crimson  Rambler, 
or  better  still,  a  combination  of  the  last- 
named,  with  Carmine  Pillar,  Bardou  Job, 
and  several  others.  Or  a  permanent 
bank  of  shrubs  could  be  used. 

Fertilizers. 

How  much  barnyard  manure  and  how 
much  and  what  kinds  of  commercial  ma- 
nure would  it  be  practical  to  use  on  one- 
tenth  of  an  acre  of  pretty  heavy  land  ? 
The  subsoil  Is  heavy  clay  from  one  foot 
to  18  inches  down  ?— H.  C,  Ontario. 

—Two  to  three  tons  of  stable  manure 
would  be  a  safe  application.  Two  tons 
worked  in  properly,  and  later'  a  dusting 
of  lime  on  the  surface  should  make  the 
soil  rich  enough  for  ordinary  purposes. 

Qreenhouse  Building. 

(To.  H.  C,  Out.)— From  the  few  de- 
tails furnished,  it  Is  hard  to  give  advice, 
and  it  seems  as  though  the  only  practical 
solution  is  to  build  a  small  veranda.  The 
exposure  is  such  that  a  large  number  of 

?lants  other  than  Roses  would  thrive, 
'erhaps  with  more  particulars,  eleva- 
tions, etc.,  we  may  be  able  to  furnish 
more  information. 

ladybirds. 

(To  J.  H.)— The  very  small  blackish  in- 
sects are  those  of  a  little  ladybird  which 
is  usually  found  upon  trees  infested  with 
scale  insects.  It  is  beneficial  and  should 
be  protected. 

Insects  on  Strawberries. 

(To  A.  C.  J.)— The  small  circular  holes 
on  the  strawberry  leaves  have  been  made 
by  the  strawberry  slug  (Emphytus  mac- 
ulatus).  It  is  the  larva  of  a  four-winged 
fly  and  Is  pale  green  in  color,  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  The 
change  to  the  mature  insect  takes  place 
in  the  ground.  Paris  green  Is  an  effective 
remedy. 

Spider  on  Lemon  Veri>ena. 

Is  Eucalyptus  citrlodora  as  much 
troubled  with  spider  as  Lemon  Ver- 
bena? Spraying  with  a  force-pump  six 
times  a  day.  tobacco  water,  sulphur,  or 
kerosene,  all  failed  to  rout  it.  Now  I  turn 
the  plant  upside  down  in  a  pail  of  water 
for  hours  at  a  time  about  once  a  week, 
but  it  is  getting  rather  large  for  such 
treatment.  I  note  the  carbon  bisulphide 
treatment  and  wish  to  try  it,  but  can't 
Just  now.— Anna  Crandon,  Ont. 

—If  the  above  treatment  is  persevered 
in,  success  must  follow ;  we  cannot  ad- 
vise better ;  spider  is  cured  by  moisture. 
We  do  not  think  the  Eucalyptus  named  is 
very  subject  to  spider. 


The  superintendent  of  the  greenhouses 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Altoona 
has  been  instructed  to  propagate  150,- 
000  Ivy  and  Virginia  Creeper  vines  for  use 
along  the  lines  of  the  railroad  In  embel- 
lishing and  ornamenting  the  rocky  and 
other  cuts. 


'Erastns  Corning,  the  well-known 
amateur  of  'Albany,  N.  Y.,  died  suddenly 
on  August  29,  at  his  home.  Mr.  Coming, 
who  was  one  of  the  pioneer  horticultur- 
ists of  this  country,  early  appreciated  the 
beauties  of  the  Orchid  family,  and  years 
ago  had  got  together  a  rich  and  varied 
collection.  This  unique  and  interesting 
lot  of  plants  has  of  late  years  ueen  much 
reduced.'  So  great  indeed  was  thin  gen- 
tleman's enthusiasm  for  the  gathering  of 
Orchids  that  heeven  sent  out  a  collector 


of  his  own.  Cattleya  Triaanee  Comingii, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  almost 
white  forms,  was  named  for  him ;  the 
name  is  also  perpetuated  in  Phalffinopsis 
Comingieuia  and  Vanda  Comingii.  The 
collection  has  been  under  the  chaive  of 
the  veteran  Orchid  grower,*Mr.  W.  Grey. 

Odgen  Goolet  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  died 
on  his  yacht  off  Cowes,  England,  on  Au- 
gust 27.  His  estate  at  Newport  was  one 
of  the  most  recent  and  was  being  devel- 
oped into  a  first-rank  horticultural  es- 
tablishment, under  J.  R.  Johnson.  The 
range  of  glass  I9  specially  fine. 

William  Murdoch,  one  of  the  pioneer 
nurserymen  and  florists  of  western  I'enn- 
sylvanla,  died  at  Pittsburgh,  August  4. 
Mr.  Murdoch  was  bom  near  Belfast,  Ire- 
land, in  1801.  His  parents  were  Scotch- 
Irish.  The  place  was  formerly  called 
Hedgerow  farm  nursery. 

Alfked  Sutton,  a  former  member  of 
the  firm  of  Sutton  &  Sons,  the  well- 
known  seedsman,  Reading,  England,  died 
August  7,  aged  79  years.  He,  with  the 
founder,  retired  some  years  ago  in  favor 
of  their  sons. 

William  O.  Toung,  a  well-known 
southern  Ulster  fruit-grower,  died  at  his 
home  in  Marlborough,  N.  Y.,on  Thurs- 
day night,  August  12,  aged  80  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  fruit- 
raising  business. 

Robert  MoKinstry.  a  well  known  fralt 

grower  at  Greendale,  N.  Y.,  died  recently 
I  New  York  City.  He  was  bom  near 
where  his  orchards  were  later  establish- 
ed, and  was  80  years  of  age.  He  was  a 
large  shipper  of  apples  to  Europe. 

Oalvin  S.  Goddard  died  very  suddenly 
on  the  morning  of  August  4,  at  his  home 
in  Deering  Center.  It  is  thought  that  his 
sudden  demise  was  probably  owing  to 
pleurisy  of  the  heart.  Mr.  Goddard  nad 
been  known  as  a  successful  florist  in 
Deering  for  some  25  years.  He  originally 
came  from  Branswick  to  Morrill's  Comer 
as  manager  of  Adams'  nursery,  and  later 
started  In  business  for  himself  at  his 
present  stand. 

Nathaniel  P.  H.  Willis  died  on 
August  3,  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  87  years.  Mr.  Willis  was 
perhckps  the  oldest  salesman  In  the 
country  and  undoubtedly  the  oldest 
in  any  seed  store,  having  served 
for  sixty-four  years,  prior  to  August, 
1894,  in  the  constant  employ  of  Joseph 
Breck  &  Sons  and  their  predecessors. 
Mr.  Willis  was  the  son  of  Charles  Willis, 
well  known  among  the  farmers  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  and  was  de- 
scended from  Charles  Willis,  of  Puritan 
fame. 

Henry  A.  Gane  died  at  his  residence  In 
West  Newton,  Mass.,  on  Monday  even- 
ing, August  0.  Mr.  Gane  had  always 
been  an  ardent  and  successful  horticul- 
turallst,and  deVoted  much  time  to  cross- 
fertilisation  of  Chrysanthemums,  having 
produced  the  Mrs.  Jerome  Jones, 
Golden  Ball,  West  Newton,  and  many 
others.  Mr.  Gane  was  bom  at  Fro  me, 
Somersetshire,  England,  in  1811,  and 
was  therefore  86  years  of  age. 

Edwin  M .  Buswell  who  died  recently 
was  well  known  to  horticulturists  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  He  came  originally 
from  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  and  was  for 
many  years  in  business  in  Boston, 
residing  in  the  suburb  of  Maiden.  His 
love  of  plant  life  was  inherent,  and  in  his 
Maiden  garden  it  Is  said  that  he  had  at 
one  time  perhaps  the  most  complete  col- 
lection ever  brought  together  in  this 
vicinity  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and 
shrubs,  embracing,  as  It  aid,  some  four 
thousand  different  genera  and  species. 
From  1866  to  1881  he  was  treasurer  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
To  him  belongs  the  credit  of  introducing 
the  Freesia  refracta  alba  into  the  United 
States,  having  received  it  in  exchange  for 
some  tree  seeds  sent  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Agricultural 
Society.    He  was  84  years  of  old. 
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W.  &  D*8. 

OKI.BBBATBD  8DBB  OBOP. 

PSHBOOm  SPPWI. 

^  8  LBS.  FOR  $1.00. 

^    Llllum  ItarrtoM,  Roman  Hyaeiiitlit.  FrMtlat,    ^ 

PapM*  WhKt  NarciMUf ,  Callat, 

Etc..  Etc. 

Speolal  PRIGB8  on  applloatlon. 

WBEBER    &   DON, 

Seed  Merchants  and  Orowera, 
♦    114ChaBib«ra8t.,  N.Y.OITT.    # 

MePtloii  Amertean  Qardenlng  when  yon  wrlt> 

itcDOULD  a  iGiMus,:L!;sixv%ia-?.i 

60  Watt  30th  St,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Solicit  Shipments  of  Cut  Flowers  on  Com- 
mission.   Best  market  prices  guaranteed. 
Mention  Ameriran  Qanlenlng  when  you  writ» 


SEE  4)UR  FENCE  Ar  THE  FAIRS. 

Oar  exhibit  of  native  wild  animals  will  be 
found  at  nearly  ail  State  Pairs  and  will  well 

ftcall.   OoD*t 

jhey  learn  at 

Fence  will  prove  of  value  in  years  to  come. 


repay  a  call.   Don*t  fail  to  bring  thecbildred^ 
What  they  learn  about  Natare  and  Pa^e 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian^Mich. 

Mantlon  Amerloan  Qardeoing  when  yoo  wrtiy 

BiuiiMM  Cards. 

C.  D.  ZlBunerman,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Hortioaltorist 
Landscape  Gardener.  Plans  and  estimates  famished 

I  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  consultations,  plans, 
^  superintendence,  plants,lahor,  etc,  supplied  for 
work  as  wanted.  fiOO  original  designs  for  realdenoes, 
gardens,  parks,  etc.,  ready  for  inspection.  Com- 
munications solicited  from  those  who  require  the 
value  of  land  or  resldenoe  developed  with  oractlcal 
economy.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  188T, 
Now  York  City. 


FOR  SALE. 


Advertisements  not  to  exceed  eighty  words  will 
be  inserted  under  this  heading  at  two  osnts  pbb 
WORD  each  insertion,  payable  in  advanse. 

The  address  will  be  charsed  as  part  of  the  advU, 
and  each  Initial,  or  a  number,  counts  as  one  word. 
No  outs  or  display  type  allow^. 

pANSY  Olant  Trftmardean.  pkt.  10  oentt;  price  list 
■^  free.    H.  Beaulieu,  Woodhaven,  N  Y. 

ITOYPTLAN  ONION  sets,  for  immediate  delivery 
■^  if  wanted,  $1.00  per  bus.  F.  O.  B.  Streator,  La 
SaUe  Co.,  111.    Address  R.  D.  Kline. 

T^  O.  BOBBINK,  Rutherford.  N.  J.— Dutch  Bulbs, 
-"*  Clematis,  Magnolias,  Rhododendrons,  Axaleas, 
etc  Branch  of  the  Horticultural  Company,  Boa- 
koop,  Holland. 

TTGYPTIAN  ONIOV  sets,  fine  stock  ready  for  ship 
-^   ping.     Write  for  special   low   prices  on  any 

Suantity   you  wish.      W.  W.  Thompson  A  Sons, 
tatlon  D.  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  Box  34. 

T)IRECT  from  the  grower,  duty  free.  Hulsebosch 
-^  Brothers*  Seed.  Bulb,  and  Plant  Catalogue  is 
now  out,  prices  very  reasonable,  anybody  who  has 
not  received  a  copy  should  address  Hulsebosch  Bros., 
Englewood,  N.  J; 

TiO  LEASE  for  a  term  of  years.  The  land  and  ten 
-^  greenhouses,  with  cottage  and  steble,  also 
small  store  attached,  where  a  good  business  is  done 
in.  tbe  cut  flower  trade.  86  Palisade  Ave.  West 
Hoboken,  N.  J.  15  minutes  from  the  Hohoken 
Ferries.    Terms  easy  to  responsible  party. 


Situations  Wanted. 

Advertisemenu  will  be  Inserted  under  this  head- 
ing at  one  CKNT  PBR  WOHD  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  The  address  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  No  advertisement  inserted  for 
less  than  fifteen  cents  per  insertion: 

Xy ANTED— A  poeltlon  as  gardener  andfl'^rlston 
either  private  or  commercial  place  English, 
married,  small  family  Severs  1  years*  experience 
In  both  America  and  Europe,  best  of  ref'^rences. 
Address O.  R.  Mahood,  Box  880,  Olmhurst,  111. 


PRIVATE    GARDENERS. 

Appointments  and  Doings. 

Oardenen  and  othen  knowing  ot  reeent 
appointments  and  movinga  are  requested  to 
ibrward  particulars  ot  tbe  same  tor  publica- 
tion in  this  column.    No  cbarge  is  made. 

Society  of  American  Florists. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Child,  242  Thames  street,  Newport,  R.  I., 
a  copy  of  the  photograph  of  the  group  of 
members  of  the  Society,  taken  In  that 
city,  August  20.  As  many  of  the  gar- 
deners throughout  the  country  have 
friends  in  Newport,these  may  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  copies  can  be  procured. 

Wliat  tlie  I>elegates  Consumed. 

The  following  particulars  are  taken 
from  the  Newport,  R.  I.  News  and  show 
the  amount  of  provender  put  up  for  the 
S.  A.  F.on  the  visit  of  that  body  to  New- 
port as  told  in  our  last  issue. 
What  was  Consumed. 

40  bushels  of  clams ;  800  ears  of  com ; 
800  sweet  potatoes ;  400  pounds  of  fish ; 
800  lobsters ;  1600  clam  cakes ;  800  rolls ; 
40  loaves  of  brown  bread ;  IVb  barrels  of 
crackers;  800  pickles;  120  gallons  of 
chowder;  2  gallons  of  ketchup;  80 
pounds  of  butter;  40  pounds  of  lard ;  40 
water  melons. 
Help  and  Utensils  Used. 

9  cooks;  75  waiters;  5  dish  washers; 
2400  pieces  of  silver;   1600  plates;  400 

Elatters ;  65  large  chowder  bowls;  300 
owls  for  clams;  650  vegetable  dishes  for 
salt  and  pepper;  300  water  pitchers ;  60 
small  pitchers  for  drawn  butter ;  65  ladles 
for  chowder;  800  glasses;  900  yards  of 
tablecloth. 

American  Dalilia  Society. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  schedule  of 
prizes  for  the  Society's  second  annual  ex- 
hibition to  be  held  In  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
on  September  21  and  22.  The  display 
will  be  made  in  the  hall  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural  Society,  and  under 
its  auspices.  The  awards  In  the  competi- 
tive classes  consist  of  silver  and  bronze 
medals  and  certificates.  Intending  exhib- 
itors should  communicate  with  the  se- 
cretary, E.  C.  Taylor,  4827  Main  street, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Responsibility  of  Delivery. 

A  decision  rendered  by  Judge  McCarthy 
In  the  City  Court  (New  York),  in  Sie- 
brecht  &  Wadley  vs.  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, seems  to  establish  the  fact  that 
shippers  can  hold  a  transportation  com- 
pany responsible  for  losses  occurring 
through  frost  and  cold  where  the  goods 
have  been  subjected  to  such  cold  through 
a  delay  that  was  unnecessary,  or  neglect- 
ful on  the  part  of  the  forwarder. 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

The  Westchester  County  Gardeners'  As- 
sociation held  Its  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing at  Irving  Hall,  Saturday,  August  28, 
President  Smith  In  the  chair,  and  18 
members  present.  The  principal  business 
of  the  evening  was  the  election  of  new 
members  and  making  preparations  for 
the  forthcoming  Chrysantnemum  show 
to  be  held  November  5  and  6.  From  re- 
ports of  committees  and  others,  there  is 
abundant  reason  to  expect  a  very  suc- 
cessful exhibition,  and  that  the  exhibits 
will  be  of  a  very  high  order. 

The  following  were  elected  to  full  mem- 
bership :  G.  B.  Winslade,  superintendent 
of  the  Osborne  estate,  Mamaroueck ;  F. 
Fremd  and  C.  Fremd.  nurserymen,  Rye, 
N.  Y. ;  W.  A.  Mills,  Port  Chester,  an  inter- 
ested amateur;  L.  McCoy,  Richard  Burd- 
sell,  A.  Scott,  and  Richard  Cotterell,  of 
Purchase,  N.  Y. 

Several  members  made  a  creditable  dis- 
play of  novelties,  etc.  G.  Draycott,  gar- 
dener to  W.  H.  Parsons,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  had 
superb  Coxcombs,  16  to  18  inches  over; 
W.  H.  Harvey,  gardener  to  Hobart  Park, 
a  collection  of  Cannas  and  some  grand 
samples  of  Semple's  Asters ;  A.  Grlerson, 

gardener  to  Hicks  Arnold,  Esq.,  put  up  a 
owering  branch  of  Polygonum  cusplda- 
tum,  also  various  varieties  of  Gladiolus, 
Including  T^hite  Lady  and  Snow  White, 
and  several  Lillums. 


Riverton,  N.  J. 

The  annual  reception  given  by  the 
H.  A.  DreerCo.,  Inc.,  to  the  private  gar- 
deners and  florists  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  surrounding  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages, came  off  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  31. 
Fully  fifteen  hundred  people  attended,  of 
whom  about  1350  went  direct  from 
Philadelphia  on  the  steamers  famished 
by  the  H.  A.  Dreer  Co.  The  weather  waa 
charming,  and  the  visit  most  enjoyable, 
everything  passing  off  very  agreeably. 
Particulars  of  what  we  saw  and  heard 
there  will  be  forthcoming  in  our  next. 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

There  are  rumors  of  the  breaking  np  of 
the  many  ,fine  estates  and  their  gardeni 
In  and  abofut  this  district.  The  ownen 
say  the  assessors  of  taxes  have  made  it 
Impossible  for  them  to  continue  longer 
there.  At  present,  however,  nothing  ig 
definite. 


Florists'  Hail  Association. 

TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  SECRETARY. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Floristi' 
Hail  Association  at  the  close  of  thii  re- 
port is  705. 

The  risks  assumed  are  as  follows :  Cpon 
2,488,592  squarefeet  of  single  thick  glan. 
Upon  5,741,098  square  feet  of  donbte 
thick  glass.  An  extra  one-half  insurance 
upon  136,912  square  feet  of  single  thick 
glass.  An  extra  one-half  insurance  npoo 
239,669  square  feet  of  double  thick  glaa. 
An  extra  whole  insurance  upon  556.811 
square  feet  of  single  thick,  and  npoB 
1.122,417  square  feet  of  double  thick 
glass,  making  it  equivalent  to  a  single 
InBurance  upon  10,097,209  square  feet  a( 
glass. 

The  Reserve  Fund  consists  of  $3,000  in 
bonds  and  $2,215.26  cash  in  hands  of  tbe 
Treasurer. 

The  amount  of  Emergency  Fund  on 
hand  at  the  close  of  this  report  wai 
$3,365.79  making  the  total  cash  balance 
in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  $5,581.05. 

Tbe  Seventh  Assessment  levied  March 
Ist,  1897,  brought  to  the  Treaanrj 
$5,353.68. 

The  expenditures  for  salary  of  officcn, 
stationery,  advertising,  postage,  etc, 
have  been  for  the  year  $796.63. 

The  sum  of  $2,919.13  hasbeen  paid  for 
losses  daring  the  year;  36,783  sqnaie 
feet  of  single  thick  and  6,232  squarefeet 
of  double  tliick  glcMS,  belonging  to  mem- 
bers, have  been  broken  during  the  year. 

The  percentage  of  loss  has  been  1 
square  foot  of  single  thick,  glass  broken 
to  every  67  HHi  feet  insured  antl  1  square 
foot  double  thick  glass  broken  to  every 
921  ^M  square  feet  Insured. 

The  especial  feature  this  year  is  thai 
the  loss  on  double  thick  glass  has  beea 
unusually  small. 

The  record  for  satisfactory  adjostmat 
of  losses  remains  unbroken,  and  notwith- 
standing the  universal  business  deprei- 
sion,  the  Florists'  Hall  Association  hai 
grown  morerapidly  during  the  past  year 
than  at  any  time  since  incorporation,  and 
it  closes  the  tenth  year  of  its  existence 
with  an  average  gain  of  insurance  upon 
1,000,000  square  feet  of  glass  annnally. 
John  G.  Eslbr, 
Secretary. 


Deafness  Cannot  be  Cured 

by  local  applicaUoni,  as  they  eannot  reach  the 
diaeaaed  portion  of  tbe  ear.  There  la  only  one 
way  to  cure  Deaf  neaa,  and  that  Is  by  oonstita- 
tlonal  remedies.  Deafneaa  Is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  muooua  liniog  of  the 
Bustachlan  Tube.  When  this  tube  geu  in- 
flamed you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imper- 
fect hearing,  and  when  It  la  entirely  oloaed 
Deafneea  is  the  result,  and  uoleaa  thelnflsni- 
mation  can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube  restored 
to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will  be  de- 
stroyed forever ;  nine  oaaes '  out  of  ten  are 
caused  by  catarrh,  which  Is  nothing  but  an 
inflamed  oonditlon  of  the  muoous  surraoes. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any 
oaae  of  Deafness  (eaoaed  by  catarrh)  that  eaa- 
not  be  cured  bj  Hall's -Uitarrb  Cora  Sand 
for  olroulars,  free. 

F.  J.  CRBKBT  a  CO.,  Tbiado,  0. 
^^Sold  by  Drugglata,  75a 
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New  York. 

'  O^wing  to  the  absence  of  society  people 
rom  town  and  the  falllnff  off  in  the  ship- 
fing  trade  with  other  cities  because  of 
•elnj:  now  able  to  supply  themselves,  the 
at;  floi^'er  trade  has  reached  an  unprece- 
lentedly  low  state,  and  outdoor  grown 
tock  no  longer  pays  to  ship  to  this  mar- 
:et;,  sales  failing  to  cover  express  charges. 
The  fruit  and  vegetable  market  is  over- 
"tocked  with  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  only 
vitJi  difficulty  manages  to  clear. 

Bothouse  grapes  are  greatly  in  excess 
►f  the  demand,  no  matter  what  price  they 
ire  offered  at  even  25c  per  pound  very 
reQnently  fails  to  tempt  buyers. 

-A.  few  forced  mushrooms  have  been  seen 
ihlB  week  ;  they  sell  freely  at  75c.  per 
lound,  despite  the  competition  of  the 
>iitdoor  crop. 

Peaches  are  very  abundant  and  sell  at 
ill  manner  of  prices  from  15c.  to  f  1  per 
MLBket.  On  Saturday  very  fine  quality 
lold  at  35c. 

Phims  have  scarcely  eot  a  grip  on  the 
narket  yet,  and  are  selling  at  very  erratic 
lOTres ;  a  stated  price  is  difficult  to  give. 

Pears  are  abundant  and  cheap,  many 
:>f  the  finest  samples  are  being  placed  in 
cold  storage  and  are  never  exposed  for 
Bale;  92.20  per  barrel  may  be  regarded 
as  the  extreme  top  notch. 

Potatoes  have  gone  up  again,  and 
Lrf>ng  Island  stock  is  again  making  f  2, 
i2.12.  and  f  2.25.  Jersey  stock  is  inferior 
and  sells  at  from  f  1.50  to  f  1.87,  with  a 
lerw  rounds  and  Rose  at  f  2. 

Apples— Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  hand- 
picked,  d.-h.  barrel,  f2@2.50;  Graven- 
ffteln,  hand-picked,  per  d.-h.  barrel,  f  1.50 
@2.50;  Holland  Pippin,  hand-picked, 
Ml-,  barrel,  fl.50@2;  Fall  Pippin,  hand- 
picked,  per  d.-h.  barrel,  fl.50@1.75; 
twentj'-ounce,  hand-picked,  per d .-h .  bar- 
rel, *1.75@2;  CodUng,  hand-picked,  per 
d.-h.  barrel,  fl.50<i^2;  open  heads,  red 
fmlt,  per  barrel,  fl.S5@l  .75;  largegreen 
fmlt,  hand-picked,  per  barrel,  fl.25@ 
1.50;  small  and  drops,  75c.@$l. 

Peaches— Maryland  and  Delaware,  per 
carrier,  50c.@fl.25;  extra,  per  basket, 
6O@70c.;  prime,  per  basket,  40@50c.; 
common  to  fcUr,  per  basket,  25@35c.; 
Pennsylvania,  per  20-pound  handle  bas- 
ket, dO^eOc. ;  Jersey,  extra,  selected,  per 
basket,  50@60c.;  good  to  prime  line8,per 
iMusket.  30@40c. ;  good  to  fair,  per  bas- 
ket, 20@25c. ;  culls,  per  basket,  15@20c. 

Pears— Bartlett,  large,  clean,  per  bar- 
rel, f  2@2.25 ;  poorto  fair,  per  barrel,  f  1 
@1.75;  open  heads,  common,  75c.@?l; 
Cmpps',  up-river,  per  barrel,  $1.25(0)2; 
np-rlver,  per  keg,  f  1 ;  Bell,  near  by,  fair 
•to  prime,  per  barrel,  f  1.25@1.50;  com- 
mon kinds,  per  barrel,  50c.@fl.25. 

Grapes— Delaware,  up-river,  per  24- 
pound  case,  fl@1.25;  Niagara,  up- 
river,  per  24-pound  case.  50c.@f  1 ; 
Moore's  Early,  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
24-pound  case,  50@60c.;  up-river,  24- 
ponnd  case,  50@75c. ;  Worden,  up-river, 
24-ponnd  case.  50@75c.;  Champion,  up- 
river,  per  24-pound  case,  40@50c. 

Plums— Damson,  per  quart.  2@4c. ; 
Kreen,  State,  per  8  and  10-pound  basket. 
15@18c. ;  table  varieties,  state,  8  and 
lO-ponnd  basket,  15@20c. 

watermelons— Prime,  large,  per  100, 
$10@12;  small  to  medium.  100,  f4@8. 

MnskmeloDS — llackensack.  Nutmeg,  per 
barrel,  fl@1.25;  Monmouth  County, 
Nutmeg,  per  barrel,  40@75c. ;  Jenny 
Llnd.  per  barrel,  75c.@fl.o0;  south  Jer- 
sey, Gem  and  Jenny  IJnd,  ordinary,  75c. 

^Honey— State,  clover,  comb.per  pound, 
10@18c. ;  buckwheat,  comb,  per  pound, 

;  extracted,  white  clover,  per  pound, 

4H@5c. ;  extracted,  buckwheat,  per 
pound,  3i^;4c. 

Beets— Local,  per  100  bunches,  f  1. 

Celery— Choice  large,  per  dozen,  30@ 
40c.;  fair  to  prime,  per  dozen,  20@25c.; 
small  and  poor,  per  dozen,  8@15c. 

Com— Hackensack,  per  100,  fl@1.50; 
other  Jersey,  per  100,  f  1@1.25. 

Cabbages-nJersey  and  Long  Island,  per 
100,  f  2@3. 

encumbers-— Jersey,  per  barrel,  50c.@ 
fl;    Jersey,    per  bushel  box,    25@50c.; 
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IGNORANCE  in  regard  to 
paint  materials  or  painting 
would  seem  in  this  age  to  be  in- 
excusable, when  full  information 
can  be  had  free.  If  interested,  it 
will  pay  to  get  pamphlet  and 
color  cards,  also  twelve  pictures 
of  houses  painted  in  different 
shades  or  combinations  of  colors, 
free.  Send  your  address. 
National  Lead  Co.^  i  Broadway ^  New  York. 

Mention  Ajnertcaa  Gfurdeoing  when  yon  write. 

Diplomas  and  Certificates 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES, 

FOR    FAIRS,  INSTITUTES,       :        : 

GARDENERS'    CLUBS,     ETC. 

These  should  be  selected  well  in  advance  of  the  date  needed,  and  sec- 
retaries of  above  should  send  now  for  our  set  of  samples,  all  of  which 
have  been  especially  designed  by  first-class  artiste  and  engravers  for 
the  purpose.  Owing  to  the  wide  demand  for  these  samples  and  their 
ezpensiveness,  we  will  mail  the  set  of  five,  postpaid,  for  $1.00 ;  money 
refunded  on  return  of  samples,  or  placed  to  credit  of  order,  as  directed. 
One  single  sample  sent  free  on  application  if  the  writer  will  explain  the 
exact  purpose  for  which  it  is  wanted. 

IT.  De  La  Mare  Ptg.  &  Fob.  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1697,  New  YwL 

HEADQUARTBR8   FOR   ALL  PRINTED   SUPPLIES. 


6BEEIIPDSE  PEITimi  PID  VEiTILjITIill, 

Horticultural    Architecture    and    Building. 

ESTABLISHED    1844. 

233  lercer  Stmt,      lEW  VOK. 


''      FIVE  PATTERNS  OF  BOILERS 

NINETEEN    SIZES 
Perfect  Sash  Baisiog  Ipparatus 

RoBehoases,  Qreenhoutes,  Etc  ,  of  Iron 

Frame  ConttructioA  erected  complete 

or  the  Structural  Iron  Work  ahlp. 

petf  ready  for  erection. 

Iron  Frame  Benchea  with  the 
**  Perfect  Drainage  Bench  Tile  " 
or  Slate  Topa. 
SBBIO  4€^  IPOBXAOB  FOR  II,I:,V0X1&AX£D  CAXAI,OOIJB« 

Mention  ABMftoaa  QAT^tniat  wiMO  yo«  writ*. 
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Long  Island,  per  100,  50<a75c.;  hot- 
house, per  100,  f  1.75^2;  pfcklee,  state, 
per  1,000,  fl.50@2.50;  pickles.  Long 
Island,  per  1,000,  f  1.25@2.25;  pickles, 
Jersey,  per  1,000,  f  1.25^2. 

Carrots— Local,  per  100  bunches,  f  1. 

Egg  plants— Jersey,  per  barrel,  75c. ^ 
f  1 ;  per  bushel  box,  40<^50c. 

Green  pens— Long  island,  per  bag, 
fl.50@2. 

Lima  beans— Jersey,  Potato,  per  bog. 
fl.25@1.75;  near  by,  flat,  per  bag,  91(^ 
1.25 ;  south  Jersey,  flat,  per  bag,  75c.^ 
*!• 

Onions— Jersey,     M'hlte,     per    barrel, 

S2.50@8;  other  kinds,  per  barrel,  f  125@2: 
'range  County,  red,  per  bag,  91  ©1.75; 
yellow,  per  bag,  f  1(^1.50;  white,  per 
bag,  fl.50@2;  Long  Island,  yellow,  per 
barrel,  fl.50@2;  state  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, yellow,  per  barrel,  fl.50@L75; 
Eastern,  white,  per  barrel,  93@d.25; 
E^astem  red,  per  barrel,  f  2@2.50. 

Peppers— Jersey,  per  barrel,  50@75c.; 
per  box,  20@25c. 
^Parsley— Local,  per  100  bunches,  fl. 

Squash- Hubbard,  per  barrel,  fl@ 
1.25;  Marrow,  per  barrel  crate,  75c.@ 
91;  yellow  crook-neck,  per  barrel,  50@ 
75c. ;  white,  per  barrel  crate,  91@1.25. 

String  beans— Long  Island,  per  bag,  40 


Tomatoes— Choice,  round  lots,  per  box, 
40@50c. ;  ordinary,  per  box,  20@30c. 

Turnips— White,  per  100  bunches,  fl® 
92 ;  Russia,  per  barrel.  50<g)75c. 

Eg«s— Refrigerator  eggs  are  not  flnd- 
ing  favor  witn  dealers  just  now,  conse- 
quently there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  fine 
fresh  gathered.  Commission  men  are 
finding  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  15c.  to 
17c.  per  dozen  for  good  marks  or  coun- 
try eggs. 

Philadelphia. 

This  market  has  been  fairly  well  cleaned 
up  on  most  days  of  the  past  week,  but 
prices  have  ruled  low,  and  much  com- 
plaining is  heard. 

Peaches  were  very  poor  at  the  close  of 
business  last  week,  and  baskets  could  be 
bought  as  low  as  15  and  20c.  The  only  fair 
fruit  received  is  from  Western  points; 
from  the  Blue  Mountain  belt  of  Mary- 
land, of  which  so  much  was  expected,  the 
fruit  is  small  and  inferior,  and  can  be 
bought  in  the  orchards  at25c.per  bushel. 
On  account  of  cool  nights  is  ripening  very 
slowly. 

Tomatoes  have  improved  in  quality, 
but  the  season  is  now  so  far  advanced 
that  growers  are  rushing  too  much  un- 
ripe fruit  on  to  the  market,  and  prices  keep 
low  in  consequence. 

Apples— hand-picked,  Gravenstein,  per 
barrel,  92@2.50;  Holland  Pippin,  per 
barrel,  92@2. 25 ;  Oldenbarg,  per  barrel, 
92.25@2.50;  Jersey  mixed,  per  barrel,  fl 

@i.5o.  -■,:    - 

Pears— Bartlett,  Jersey,  choice,  92.25@ 
2.50;  fair  to  good,  91.75@2;  ClappsS 
per  barrel,  91.40@1.60.  Peaches— Mis- 
souri, per  carrier,  fl.25@l. 75;  Maryland 
choice,  per  carrier,    9l<@l-25;    fair  to 

food,  50@75c.  Upper  Jersey,  per  bas- 
et,  50@85c. ;  fair  to  good,  per  basket, 
25@40c. ;  upper  Jersey,  white  fruit,  per 
basket,  60c.@91 ;  fair  to  good,  35(as)50c. 

Grapes— Niagara,  5-pound  baskets,  15 
@18c.;  Concord,  5-pound  baskets,  10^ 
12c. 

Plums— Red,  per  quart,  3@4c. ;  table 
varieties,  10-pound  baskets,  25@40c. 

Watermelons— Per  100,  910@T8. 

Muskmelons— Jenny  Lind,  per  barrel, 
75c.@91.26 ;  mixed,  per  barrel,  50@75c. ; 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  per  one-half 
barrel  basket,  40@75c.;  South  Jersey, 
Jenny  Lind,  per  barrel,  choice,  91(^1.25. 

Celery— Clroice,  per. dozen,  25^0c. ; 
fair  to  good,  15@20c. 

Com — Jersey,  per  100,  75c.(a?91- 

Cabbages— Jersey,  per  100,  91.75<g) 
2.25. 

Cucumbers— Jersey,  per  barrel,  60c.@ 
91;  pickling,  per  1,000,  91@1.50. 

Egg  plants— Jeri^ey,  per  barrel,  75c.@ 
91 ;  per  flve-eig  ths  basket,  80@40c. 

Lima  beans— Per  five-eighths  basket, 
60@75c. 

Onions— Jersey,  white,  per  barrel,  92@ 
2.50;  yellow,  per  barrel,  9150(9)1. 75. 

Peppers— Per  bushel  basket,  40@50c. 

Tomatoes— Choice,  Jersey,  40@50c.; 
fair  to  good,  25@d0c. 


-HM'^w  J  T|         phosphoric    add,    and 

B   W^^^^W^g^  ^^  Wr^  nitrogen,  are  the  neces. 

■""^€   I  I  lS^.^i  i  I   sary  ingredients  of  a 

JL     V^  U1.>1;KZ7  JJL  complete  fertilizer;  Pot- 

ash  being  most  import- 
ant, must  not  be  stinted.  Send  for  our  books  mentioned  below. 

An  Illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  bow  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  apf^casti 
Send  your  address. 

OBRilAN  KAU  W(NUC5,  93  NMSMiSt..  Itow  Ystk. 


Free 


Mention  Amrtcsa  QM^flsnlag  wlno  fcm  wrlttL 


NEWPORT  GROUP  PICTURE  8.  i  F. 

The  photofcraph  made  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Americmn  Florists  at  Newport,  R.L, 
can  be  obtained  by  addressini: 

FRANK  H.  CHILD, 
242  ThAmes  Street,  NBWPORT,  R.  I. 

They  are  14x17  in  size,  and  the  price  is  |a  00 
each.    When  the  money  is  remitted  with  the 
order,  the  photograph  will  be  sent  by  express 
prepaid 
Mention  American  QTflentng  wftien  you  write. 


OlWER    8        AUTUKKUIT 

;  Of  Pot  Grown  and  Layer  STRAW. 

'  BERRY  PUnts,  CBLBRT.  VEGE- 
TABLE Plants,  PR  UIT  Trtci  9si 
AL  L  NURt EIY  STOCK  will  be  fflaOed 

I  free  to  all  who  apply  for  it 

T.J.DffrEl.eimnlUr. 

■•a  076. 

Mention  Amerlean  Qaraentnir  whtn  ynw  r*t 


LORD  &  BURNHAH  CO., 

Horticultural   ArchitocU  and  Builders  Steam  and  Hot  Water 

Engineers. 

(BstabUshed  1856.) 
Plans  and  estimates  fnmlslied  on  appOcatkin  for  Oreeoboasss,  Coassrvatarlas,  and 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  erected  oomplete  wfth  oar  patent  Iroa  ooostrvcUoo ;  or  for 
only,  ready  for  erection. 


Largest  Builders  ot  (JreenhouH  Straeturea.    Ptans  and  constnurtloa  mmbrwot 
latest  ImprovemcnU.    Six  hlghut  ewartis  at  the  World 'a  Fiilr.    ,    «    ^    « 

Sand  four  cents  postage  to  N«w  York  ofrice  for  laUat  catalogue 

NEW   VORl^  office:  GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  WOHRIt 

ISO  FIFTH  AVE.,  COR.  SIOT  ST.  IRVINQTON-ON-HUDSON.  N.T. 

Maption  Amerlwaw  Gardwitnr  wh^n  » 

Catalogues  •  •  •  • 

Will  be  issued  in  prreater  abundance  this  Fall  than  ever ;  eveiy 
live  firm  isMues  one  or  more,  wholesale  or  retail. 

Are  You  Planning  Yours? 

We  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  an  estimate  u 
to  the  expenses  of  printing  same.  |i 

Our  facilities  are  unexcelled;    our   staff   familiar  with  the  . 

work;   our  presses  of  the  finest;   our  prices  reasonable  and 

our  product  good.  ^ 

Printing  of  Eveiy  Description. 

Cards,  Billheads,  Letterheads^  Envelopes,  Circulars,  Price  IM 
Pamphlets,  &o.,  at  lowest  pricas  and  best  workmanship. 

Trade  Marks,  &c,  Our  Specialty. 

We  furnish  illustrations  of  plants,  flowers  or  desigoB,  whi^ 
may  be  copyrighted  for  your  exclusive  use,  to  serve  as  w» 
marks,  symbols,  &c. ,  for  use  on  all  forms  of  printed  matter. 

A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Ptg.  and  Pub.  Co. 

LIMITED. 

RMiNELANDER  BUILDING,  (p. o.  box  leor)  NEW  YORK. 
X^lephane,  »184  CortUmdt, 


S«pt.  4,  1897. 
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Boston. 

Peaches  are  not  coming  rtrom  every- 
where, but  all  klndB  of  Peaches  are  com- 
ing here.  Stock  from  New  Jersey  mostly 
comes  in  refrigerator  cars,  bringing  60c. 

f^l.25  for  16-quart  baskets;  some  Bine 
ountaln,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
stock  In  six  basket  carriers  finds  its  way 
here  by  express  and  readily  brings  91.75 
@2  per  carrier;  some  fine  Pennsylvania 
stock  in  20-pound  baskets  catches  buy- 
ers at  60@90c. 

Apples  are  in  large  supply,  some  20 
cars  arriving  here  from  Missouri  points, 
and  while  tJbie  best  bring  92,  a  ranee  of 
prices  follows  down   as  low  as  f  1  per 

Pears  are  dull,  it  takes  a  fine  Bartlett  to 
bring  $2.50  a  barrel;  Clapps'  Favorite 
mlA^Et  bring  50c..  while  some  of  the  early 
oda  varieties  sell  as  customers  can  be 
found  willing  to  open  pocket-book  at 
some  figure. 

Watermelons  easier,  larger  stock,  14@ 
15c.:  while  a  range  of  prices  extend 
downward  until  6c.  is  reached ;  It  is  a 
time  when  loads  counting  80  to  90  take 
the  highest  prices. 

Regarding  cantaloupes  a  wide  range 
appears.  Black  Japs  found  ready  sale 
thiB  morning  about  f4,  with  white  Japs 
movlD£r  eaisly  around  f  2 ;  the  beauty  of 
the  former  is  that  in  cutting,  one  is  sure 
to  find  a  good  eating  melon.  Montreal 
mtions  still  moving  at  a  premium  among 
thoae  who  have  largest  amount  of  money 
to  apend. 

Oreen  Com,  large  supply,  and  every- 
body eating  it,  therefore  fair  demand. 
Very  healthy  demand  for  near-by  toma- 

Limited  demand  for  peppers.  Mush- 
rooms still  bring  $1  a  pound  whenever 
any  wranted. 

Blueberries  reach  this  city  from  New 
Brunswick,  and  bring  6  @  8c.,  according 
to  their  blueness. 

Celei7  holds  steady;  so  much  fruit 
around  demand  is  not  large;  choice  mar- 
row squash  in  good  demand  about  $1.50 
per  barrel ;  near-by  growth  showing  up 
fine. 

Peas  about  out  of  the  market.  Pota- 
toes are  very  firm ;  nearly  all  receipts 
showing  much  decay ;  the  growers  pray- 
ing for  cold  weather,  hoping  It  may  stop 
the  rot ;  f  2.50@2.75  is  the  lowest  good 
stock  can  be  purchased, 
r  Sweet  Potatoes  are  off  a  little;  selling 
$1;62@1.75. 

Cacumbers  about  %e,  apiece;  cabbage 
8<g5c.  a  head ;  with  very  little  demand 
for  Cauliflower. 

Onions  have  lost  another  peg,  and 
$1.75  highest  price  for  best  stock  to-day. 
w^hlle  some  Ohio  barrels  can  only  be  sold 
at  91.50. 

Carrots  steady  at  2@2^.  a  bunch. 

Pineapples  hardly  wanted  with  so 
much  other  fruit. 


Mint  45c.  a  doseo  bunches;  parsley 
75c.  a  bushel. 

Plums  are  here  in  immense  quantities; 
there  are  so  many  people  still  in  the 
country,  that  preserves  are  hardly  in  or^ 
der,  therefore  20@25c.  per  10-pound  bas- 
ket seems  to  be  the  moving  price ;  Cali- 
fornia crop  is  little  more  than  we  should 
have  if  we  want  to  get  big  prices  for  that 
grown  in  New  York  state. 

Some  Worden  grapes  have  appeared 
from  Hudson  River,  likewise  a  few  Dela- 
wares;  but  there  is  hardlv  color  enough 
on  the  latter  to  give  satisfaction ;  in  5- 
pound  baskets  Delawares  brought  18c., 
and  Wordens  brought  15c. 


The  work  of  the  National  Farm  School 
at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  is  progressing  very 
satisfactorily.  The  faculty  of  the  school 
is  gradually  being  enlarged.  S.  S.  Dar- 
lington has  been  chosen  instructor  of  po- 
mology, B.  T.  Atler,  Instructor  of  the 
breeding  of  live  stock,  and  Joseph  S.  An- 
dre, instructor  of  floriculture.  The  first 
two  instructors  are  specallsts  in  their  re- 
spective lines  at  the  Burpee  Seed  Farm, 
opposite  the  school. — Ledger  of  Philadel- 
phia, Friday  August  27. 

The  Los  Angeles  Co.  (Cal.)  Horticultu- 
ral Commission  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  Agrlcuttura!  Experiment  Station 
has  been  trying  for  some  time  past  to  de- 
vise an  apparatus  which  would  permit 
the  use  of  Insecticide  solutions  at  different 
degreea  of  heat  for  spraying^  trees. 
Charles  B.  Boothe,  of  the  firm  of  that  name 
in  Los  Angeles,  claims  to  have  devised 
such  an  apparatus,  one  which,  it  is  said, 
answers  all  reoulrements,  enabling  the 
spray  to  be  applied  at  any  degree  of  neat. 
The  trouble,  hitherto,  has  always  been 
to  keep  the  wash  hot  and  to  so  regulate 
the  temperature  of  it  as  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  tender  erowth,  but  still  with  suffi- 
cient heat  to  be  effective  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  scale.  The  apparatus  is  auto- 
matic in  its  operation  and  two,  four,  or 
more  spraying  nozzles  can  be  used  at  the 
same  time. 


Probably  there  is  no  better  fertilizer  fbr 
fruit  trees  than  a' mixture  of  muriate  of 
potash  and  ground  bone  (one  part  of  the 
former  to  one  and  a  half  parts  of  the  lat- 
ter.) A  good  practice  is  to  apply  this  mix- 
ture to  clover  or  some  other  leguminous 
crop  which  Is  turned  under  as  a  green 
manure,  and,  in  addition,  where  tobacco 
stems  can  be  obtained  cheaply,  to  apply 
these  about  the  trees.  Wood  ashes  or 
cotton-hull  ashes  may  be  substituted  for 
muriate  of  potash  if  these  products  can 
be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices. 

In  deciding  upon  the  kind  of  manure  to 
use  the  character  of  the  soil  must,  of 
course,  be  taken  Into  account.  Crops 
grown  on  soils  poor  in  decaying  vege- 
table matter  (humus)  are,  as  a  rule,  bene- 
fited by  applications  of  nitrogenous  ma- 
nures, while  those  grown  upon  soils  well 
supplied  with  this  substance  are  more 
benefited  by  phosphates  and  potash. 
Upon  heavy  soil  phosphates  are  Ukely  to 
be  more  beneficial  than  nitrogen,  while 
the  reverse  is  the  case  on  light,  dry  soil. 
All  sandy  soils  are,  as  a  rule,  deficient  in 
potash,  while  clayey  soils  contain  this  ele- 
ment in  larger  quantities. 

Miitioa  Amwicaa  Qar^tnlag  wtian  yos  wHUl 

Fruits 


new  and  anrlTalled  WILDMR.I'OweH  roiet.  Qo>»ty 
Hrtfti.Wamnted  trne.  T.  s.  mvmubo  00.,  WrUmM,  l.tL 
i««uuon  AfDcrloMi  Oanlenliiir  wh«ii  »ou  wnt*. 

SFOR  FIFTY  CENTS}! 

•■  We  will  lend  yon  prepaid  to  rj 

SO  any  part  of  the  UnttedTStatM  50 

"       ^ 60 


Me  2jfr.  Sid  CNCflilY  CURRANT  ROOTS 
6  RRIE  BUCKBERRY  ROOTS 
51  4  HOUGHTON  GaOSEBEKRY  ROOTS  55 

MThe  finest  rooted  plants  yon  ever  boagbt.  mm 
AddreM  LEKO%  N.  BROWN  A  SOU,      OU 
M  Woodland  Fmlt  and  Plant  Fferm  c  A 

Clyde,  Okie,  V.  S.  A,  BU 
Mention  American  QArOentnff  ndien  you  mite. 


JADOO"  FIBRE. 


ii     I   A  r\/^/^  99      Cl  O  r^  C^  A  New  Potting  Material. 

A  Perfect  Substitute  for 
Earth.        %        i 

Concentrated  *«Jadoo*'  Liquid.    »2;?5  ^Jl^V.. 

ReFlTSB  Drooplnir  Plants,  itreoffthens  the  weak  and  nourishes  the  strooff ;  abnve  all,  it 
inereases  the  siae,  causes  greater  prof  usIod  of  bloom,  and  heightens  the  Color  of  all  Flowers. 

SIMPLY    INVALUABLE   IN    POT   CULTURE. 

'•'STo^Slfirldd^i  THE  AMERICAN  JAOOO  CO. 
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Falrmoufit  Avenue.   PHILADELPHIA,   PENN. 
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NOW  READY. 


Cbe  Klater  Garden 

^^r     N/'Ni/'lL— L— l>X.N/I     -T^ic^K^ec^. 

PRICE,   $2.00.    25  per  cent,  off  to  subscribers  to  American  Gardening  and  Florists'  Exchange. 

This  woric  contains    nine   l>eaiitiful    plates,   eighteen  full    page    descriptive    views    of    leading  Water 

Qardens  and  i^>nds,  and  numerous  smaller  pictures  prepared  with  special  reference  to  this  work. 

On  heavy  enamelled  paper.    Elegantly  bound.    Large  octavo. 

The  text  describes  all  operations  from  the  growing  of  plants  in  tubs  to  the  large  water  gar- 
den, excavation  of  grounds,  construction  of  ponds,  adapting  natural  streams,  planting,  hybridizing, 
seed  saving,  propagation,  the  aquatic  house,  wintering,  correct  designing  and  planting  of  banks 
and  margins,  and  all  other  necessary  details. 


1 


▲.  T.   DE  LA  MASS  PTO.  &  PUB.   CO.   LTD.. 


Noe.   a  to  8  Dtume   Stnet, 


p.  0.  Box  z697|   Hew  York  City. 
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ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


POPULAir    NOTBS    FOR    THB  8UCGB88PUL 
AIIATBUR. 


F»Torlte  ROMS. 

The  queertion  of  plant  growth  aside, 
the  faTorlte  Roeeci  are  those  most  exqui- 
sitely moulded  and  textured,  and  in 
one's  favorite  color.  In  market  cut  flow- 
ers, where  the  question  is  one  of  becom- 
ingness  for  personal  adornment,  largely, 
Bndeemaid,  Augusta  Victoria,  Meteor, 
and  Perle  des  Jardins,  have  been  prime 
favorites.  For  bold  Interior  decoration, 
American  Beauty  has  scarcely  seemed  to 
have  a  rival.  General  growers  of  Tea 
Koses  outside,  have  placed  their  affections 
on  oddly-colored  Roses,  like  Madam  Mar- 
gottin  (with  its  citron  yellow  outside 
petals,  and  beautiful  pink  center),  Mdme. 
de  Watteville,  Luclole,  Charles  JElovolli, 
etc.;  while  the  favorites  in  the  more  finely 
formed  Roses  have  been  Etolle  de  Lyon, 
Marie  GuiUot,  Princess  Vera,  Perle, 
Gochet,  Bravy,  and  many  others.  When 
the  question  of  plant  growth  comes  in, 
parnallty  as  to  other  qualities  must  often 
be  set  aside,  though  nearly  every  Rose 
named  above  is  good. 

Th»  Ncgl««ted  Bo«e. 

An  old,  but  little  known  Bose* 
known  as  Madam  Marie  Bianchi  might, 
If  more  g^own,help  outthecauseof  Roses 

Smerally.  It  is  dwarf,  never  making  a 
rge  bush,  but  the  blooms  are  large, 
pale,  silvery  lilac-rose  in  color,  and  pro- 
duced with  more  constancy  than  is 
shown  by  almost  any  other  Rose  in  the 
long  list  of  hundreds.  So  good  a  Rose 
must  have  been  neglected  because  of  its 
delicate  coloiv-not  a  very  popular  one,  or 
else  because  it  has  not  been  pushed. 
Avemge  Prloes  for  Poultry  Prodvott. 

The  Maine  Farmer  affirms  that  the 
two  articles  of  daily  consumption  which 
have  stood  the  test  for  years,  and  main- 
tained the  most  uniform  prices  are  butter 
and  eggs.  This  one  simple  fact  ought, 
alone,  to  give  sufBcient  quietus  to  the 
fears  of  those  who  think  the  poultry  bus- 
iness overdone,  or  liable  soon  to  become 
so.  Poultry  carcasses  do  not  appear  in 
this  mention,  to  be  sure,  but  reason  for 
this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  fairly  considered  as  being  articles 
of  daily  consumption.  Any  one  at  all 
familiar  with  prices  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  can  confirm  the  affirmation  that 
poultry  products  have  maintained  a  de- 
cent average,  generally  without  the 
''Slumps"  so  common  in  many  other 
classes  of  farm  products. 

One  Dosen  Enr*- 

Eggs  are  cheap,  they  say,  so  cheap 
many  think  that  it  doesn't  pay  to  bother 
with  them;  and  six  cents  a  dosen  Is 
cheap.  Too  cheap,  all  but  the  consumers 
will  admit.  But  in  many  parts  of  the 
f^ountry  suph  low  prloes  are  unknown. 
Wherever  a  doien  of  eggs  is  equal  in  aver- 


age yearly  price  to  a  bushel  of  potatoes, 
to  a  half-barrel  of  apples,  to  two  pounds 
of  butter,  to  two  baskets  of  berries,  the 
price  for  eggs  is  better,  proportionately, 
than  for  most  other  products  of  the 
farm ;  and  It  is  well  worth  while  to  in- 
quire whether  this  dosen  eggs  cannot  be 
produced  more  easily  than  any  of  the 
other  items  mentioned. 

The  Farleyense  Fern. 

Some  window  gardeners  measure 
the  height  of  their  ambition  by  their  abil- 
ity to  successfully  grow  the  florists' 
Maidenhair.  Few  of  the  average  growers 
know  that  there  is  more  than  one  variety 
of  Maidenhair  Fern,  and  few  can  keep  one 
in  decently  fair  condition  a  month  after 
receiving  it  from  the  florist.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  success  of  some  may  be  due  to 
tke  fact  that  they  have  one  of  the  less 
tender  sorts.  Farleyense,  however,  so 
often  chosen  for  Its  great  beauty,  is  not 
one  of  the  easiest  to  gnrow.  It  requires 
strong  and  even  heat,  as  well  as  mois- 
ture in  the  atmosphere.  No  living  room 
can  furnish  this  atmosphere  to  the  Fern. 
TTie  necessary  moisture  for  the  foliage 
ntey  be  in  part  secured  by  using  a  very 
fine  atomiser  frequently  upon  the  foliage. 
Vet  water  must  not  be  applied  so  heavily 


that  the  fronds  wiU  remain  wet  over 
night.  Good,  fresh,  turfy  loam  Is  the 
best  potting  material  for  a  Farleyense. 
It  may  be  mUde  moderately  rich.  Cune- 
atum  is  considered  by  mnay  an  easier 
Maidenhair  to  grow.  However,  proba- 
bly the  flpreatest  help  to  Fern  growing  for 
the  window  gardener  would  be  to  pro- 
cure plants  g^rown  as  cool  as  possible. 
This  appUes,  also,  to  Palms.  These 
cool-grown  plants  may  possiblv  not  be 
of  such  luxuriant  beauty  as  otners,  but 
they  will  feel  the  change  less,  and  will 
thus  be  far  more  satisfactory. 

Combining  Mnnettln  Bl-color. 

We  find  this  peculiar  looking  plant 
strongly  advised  for  combination  with 
Roses.  It  seems  that  there  should  be 
much  distinction  made  here.  With  pale 
creamy  yellow  and  whites,  it  might  be 
very  pretty  indeed,  but  the  artlsticaUy 
inclined  should  beware  of  placing  it  be- 
side the  purple-reds  and  rose-pink  sorts  of 
Roses. 

Rabbits  and  Poultry. 

In  Australia,  where  rabbits  are  al- 
most too  plentiful,  poultry  keepers  are 
utilising  rabbit  flesh  as  meat  for  the 
poultry.  As  poultry  keeping,  and  rabbit 
keeping  so  often  go  together  here,  it  is  a 
question  whether  our  Australian  mends' 
practice  may  not  hold  a  hint  for  us. 
There  may  be  those  having  more  rabbits 
than  they  can  dispose  of  freely,  who 
might  work  them  off  to  profit  in  this 
way.  Hens  will  stand  a  considerable 
amount  of  meat,  provided  they  have 
bulky  food  enough  to  offset  It. 

Bnongh  Boom. 

Room  enough  to  be  happy,  room 
enough  to  be  healthy,  room  enough  to  be 
prolific;  this,  and  only  this,  is  enough 
room  for  poultry,  anywhere.  There  Is 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how 
much  room  it  takes  for  this.  It  might  al- 
most be  said  that  hens  in  confinement  are 
never  happy.  Yet,  after  they  have  been 
confined  long  enough  to  have  forgotten 
their  freedom,  with  the  one  proviso  that 
they  be  kept  busy.  In  wholesome  quar^ 
ters,  they  may  be  made  to  seem  happy 
enough  to  pass  very  well  for  actuality. 
There  is  really  not  a  more  paying  way  to 
get  room  than  to  cull,  and  cull,  and  cull 
yet  again.  Not  merely  to  feather,  as  does 
the  fancier,  but  to  thirft  and  prolificacy. 
It  Is  ever  the  weak  that  bring  down  the 
average  productiveness  of  the  flock,  and 
therefore  the  average  profit. 

Gynara  Anrantiaoa. 

Day  by  day  this  handsome  novelty 
grows  in  the  estimation  of  the  window 
gardener.  It  Is  not  merely  its  unique 
beauty  that  calls  forth  praise,  for  this 
would  count  for  little  without  the  good 
constitution  which  enables  it  to  hold  its 
beautiful  foliage,  and  to  withstand  alike 
the  untoward  drought  of  summer  and 
the  excessive  soaking  of  a  protracted 
rainy  period.  Unlike  most  leaves  having 
a  heavy  pile,  like  velvet,  these  have 
shown  no  sign  of  suffering  from  dailv 
sprinklings,  when  given  plenty  of  fresh 
air.  And,  although  the  coloring  seems 
but  a  mere  touch  at  the  end  of  the  plush- 
like  hairs,  it  is  strong  and  unfading,  and 
does  not  fall,  even  in  shade. 

A  Speoimen  Hoya. 

In  the  window  of  a  woman  who 
disclaims  any  special  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  various  plants,  was  lately  seen  a 
Hoya  camosa  which  disputes  nearly 
every  theory  as  to  the  needs  of  this  fa- 
vorite plant.  It  covered  the  entire  arch- 
way of  a  large  bay  window,  a  solid 
mass  of  overlapping  greenery.  In  sum- 
mer It  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  window  pri- 
vileges; in  winter  it  takes  just  what  it 
can  get  after  all  the  other  plants  have  re- 
ceive place  and  light.  With  this  scant 
care,  it  flourishes  and  blooms  regularly, 
if  not  profusely.  It  is  never  close  to  the 
light,  Is  never  removed  from  its  position, 
and  Is  seldom  even  sponged.  Yet  it,  ap- 
parently, has  never  lost  a  leaf.  Many 
an  **  expert"  plant  raiser  might  envy  its 
owner's  success  with  a  subject  sometimes 
found  difficult.  A  lai^ge  receptacle  and  a 
large  amount  of  letting  alone  seem  to  be 
the  speciflcs  In  this  case. 

Studying  Doscriptiont. 

It  is  quite  the  fashion  in  certain 


quartos  to  decry  the  fleterlptioiiB  of  the  i 
catalogues,  and  to  hint  that  interefitin 
sales  influences  descriptions.  CritleB  fail 
to  note  that  plants  are,  as  a  rale,  accur- 
ately described  except  as  to  ombnlonBL 
Manifestly,  not  everything  about  any 
offering  can  be  told  In  the  few  lines  qbd- 
ally  allowed,  and  if  the  poor  human  na- 
ture of  the  average  dealer  allows  it  to 
happen  that  the  omissions  are  such  as  i«. 
late  to  defects,  this  is  only  what  m 
should  expect  and  allow  for  in  oarrecdDi 
of  the  intended  impression.  And.  In  apite 
of  human  nature,  it  generally  falls  oat 
that  a  faithful  study  of  the  cataloguaof 
a  number  of  flrms  will  give  a  pretty  aeoi- 
rate  idea  of  any  particular  specimen.  S 
one  flrm  tells  us  only  of  the  exquisite  o(i 
oring  and  matchless  profusion  of  Dnchesi 
de  Brabant,  for  instance,  another  ^3 
chance  to  admit  that  it  is  not  quite  bH 
and  a  third  that  it  lacks  the  highest  per- 
fection of  form.  Those  florally  IncM 
cannot  live  on  catalogues,  espedaUy  Is 
these  days  of  delightful  horticnltont 
publications,  but  they  make  these  deal- 
ers' tools  systematically  useful,  and  ttet 
entirely  outside  the  line  of  the  colond 
plates.  Myra  V.  Nosts. 


BUNDNESS  PREYENTET 

The  Absorption  Troatm«nt  aSnocos.  Bnt 

■Qccestfully  treated  for  all  dUeaMS  of  the  «7ii«l 
without  knife  or  rltk  at  their  homes  and  at  on  hi 
rlnm,  the  largest  and  most  saooessfal  iMUMa 
JLmerlea.  '^Ikm'twaUtobtbimd."  PampUAfm 
THS  BXMIB  STB  BAHITA&nJM.  CHen  1^1] 
Mention  Antsrtoaa  Gardening  win&o.  yoa  srtfc 


ARCHDEACON  &l!a 

ComlssloD  oealtii 

IN  limr  St.,  lEff  TOIL 
PmltB,  Potiltry^  Game,  BtP» 
ice.,  hQ. 

kUL  KINM  OF  raOOUCE  TAKEN  ON  COHI 
NOT  NOUSC  FNUITt  A  tPEClALn. 
Mantloa 


PRICE    LIST    FOR 

Exhibition 
Stationery 

(000  Eitry  First Xa 

Tffi  ExIiUtir's  Biiki    •   .   •  IM 

TwiCitnBnks Vk 

Six  Jidgi't  Bills U 

000  Entry  Gtrts t> 

500  Pastirs  (mirtid)  •  •  ■  lA 

Total  -  -  - 

Secretaries  of  Horticultural.  AKricoltmA 
or  any  other  form  of  competitive  show,  an 
invited  to  write  ns  for  full  particulars. 

It  Is  freely  conceded  that  the  system  «t 
have  adopted  saves  time,  temper,  trooba 
worry  and  expense. 

The  clerical  work  of  every  exhibition,  laiff 
or  small,  should  be  run  on  business  lines,  tfS 
you  win  find  this  system  the  best,  the  es*rt» , 
least  expensive,  and  most  satisfactory.  AO- 1 
dress  correspondence 

i.T.DE.UUREPT6.^PP^.Ui 

P.  O.  Box  1697.  New  YoHr. 
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BEHD  THIS  1ST 

The  publication  of  the  below 
article  In  a  recent  Issue  of 
AMERICAN  OARDENINQ,  has 
iNrought  ilr.  Jerolanuin  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  every  part 
of  the  country. 

Strawberries  Henry  and 
Mary. 

We  have  grown  alznoBt  all  varie- 
ties of  berries,  but  have  only  found 
two  really  large  fmited  ones.  The 
one  la  Mary,  originated  by  the  late 
H.  Alley  of  this  village,  the  other 
iB  called,  here  on  Boyden  Farm, 
Henry.  We  grow  tens  of  thousands 
of  quarts  from  each  variety  every 
year,  and  they  are  without  doubt 
the  largest  and  best  of  all  grown  in 
the  whole  world.  I  have  had  this 
season  thousands  of  quarts  of 
Mary,  where  from  five  to  ten  ber- 
ries would  make  a  heaping  wooden 
qnart,and  I  liav«  preserved  several 
In  glass  Jars,  with  formalin,  so  that 
all  who  doubt  can  come  here  and 
see  for  themselves.  Some  of  these 
berries  in  the  jars  measure  thirteen 
Inches  around.  I  am  the  present 
owner  of  the  Seth  Boyden  farm. 
Seth  Boyden  originated  the  first 
large  strawberries,  perhaps,  in  the 
world  (Agriculturist  and  others); 
he  died  in  1870.  I  then  bought  his 
farm,  and  have  continued  to  grow 
strawberries  from  that  time  to 
this,  and  will  say  that  I  am  posi- 
tlve  the  plant  called  Henry  is, 
beyond  all  doubt,  not  only  the 
strongest  plant,  but  the  largest, 
best,  hardiest,  and  sweetest  straw- 
berry ever  yet  produced;  color 
dark  crimson;  It  is  perfect  (stami- 
nate),  very  large,  round,  and  no 
coxcombs  grow  on  it.  I  have 
grown  it  for  the  past  four  years  for 
market  in  a  small  way,  and  this 
season  nearly  one-half  of  all  that  I 
grew  was  Henry ;  it  will  out-pro- 
anoe  any  strawberry  plant  that  I 
have  ever  known,  four-year-old 
plants  giving  very  large,  and  just 
as  fine  berries  as  plants  one  year 
old.  The  plants  as  yet  have  shown 
no  disease,  while  all  other  varie- 
ties, such  as  Great  American.  Jer- 
sey Queen,  and  nearly  all  varieties 
except  those  soft  berries  not  good 
for  market  (Sharpless,  Bu  bach,  and 
others),  have  shown  disease  in  the 
plant.  The  Mary  this  season  could 
not  stand  the  hot  sun,  and  nearly 
one-half  of  all  the  plants  burnt  and 
dried  up  while  full  of  berries.  Mary 
will  not  bear  the  second  season, 
but  must  be  set  every  year,  while 
of  Henry,  not  a  single  plant  has 
died,  either  old  or  young ;  it  is  the 
■   "     la  "     ' 


first  berry  ripe  and  the  last.  I  am 
ticking  large  berries  from  the 
lenry  to-dav,    July   15.— Henky 


fir.  Jerolaman  will  not  answer 
any  further  correspondence  ex- 
cept through  the  columns  of 
AIIBRICAN  QARDENINQ. 

NOW  READ 

TK  MMImill. 


THi  FmniE  ii  snueiiESi 

The  Strawberry  King  and  his  Remarkably  Success- 
ful Career:    How  a  Poor  Boy   Became  Wealthy. 

THROUGH  one  of  those  strange  dispensations  which  often  mock  in  real 
life  the  wildest  imagination  of  the  novelist,  the  publishers  of  American 
Gardening  have  become  possessed  of  the  story  of  the  life  and  cultural 
methods  of  Henry  Jerolaman,  undoubtedly  the  STRAWBERRY  KING 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES.  We  have  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Jerolaman  to 
write  the  history  of  his  life  and  a  full  description  of  his  cultural  methods,  ex- 
clusively for  the  readers  of  American  Gardening.  Further  than  this  and  at 
our  urgent  solicitation  we  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  make  a  contract  to 
supply  us  One  hundred  thonsand  plants  of  the  HENRT  STRAW- 
BERRY, which  we  will  distribute  as  premiums  to  subscribers  to  American 
Gardening.  The  Henry  Strawberry  has  positively  never  been  advertised 
until  now. 
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The  Best  Berry  of  the  Age. 

Pour  Berries  of  the  Henry,  j^rown  by  Mr.  Jerolaman,  rounded  a  wooden  quart  measure. 
Individual  berries  were  three- and-a-balf  inches  throujpjh  each  way.  Mr.  Jerolaman's  de- 
scription of  this  wonderful  berry  in  a  recent  issue  of  American  Gardening  has  brought 
him  hundreds  of  inquiries  from  the  cream  of  the  professional  growers. 

A  GOLD  MINE  AT  YOUR  OWN  DOOR. 

''He  who  hesitates  is  lost.**  It  is  not  likely  that  such  an  offeror 
such  an  opportunity  will  occur  again  in  years.  More  than  one  strawberry 
grower  in  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet  can  come  into  a  good  thing  through 
practicing  the  cultural  methods  and  getting  some  of  the  plants  which  have 
made  Mr.  Jerolaman  not  only  wealthy  and  well-known,  but  so  wonderfully 
successful,  by  at  once 

TAKIHG  ADVANTAGE  OF  OUR   OFFER: 

For  $1.00  (check  or  money-order  preferred)  we  will  at  once  forward 
you,  by  mail,  postpaid, 

HYE  Pip  ~  HEUBT  ifniPEIlilT 

And  AMERICAN  GARDENING  One  Year. 

Plants   to   be  shipped   this   Fall  or  in    the  Spring,   as  you  prefer. 

Mr,  Jerolaman's  stor)r  will  be  found  in  the  first  issues  mailed  you  and  his  cultural 
methods  will  be  published  in  time  to  be  of  service  for  Fall  planting. 

TIME   18   SHORT-ORDER   AT   ONCE. 

As  a  premium  we  will  mail,  post- 
paid, Fire  plants  of  the  HENRY 
STRAWBERRY  to  any  sub- 
scriber sending  us  a  new  subscription  at  $z.oo.  Fire  Henrv  plants  will 
also  be  sent  to  the  new  subscriber.  This  is  a  BIG  OFFER  to  all  who 
want  to  become  larger  holders  of  this  wonderful  Berry,  never  before  advertised. 

Pre>«ptenb»eribiii  are  cmtlttod  to  »bto  Oflto  on  Trntamwi^  tf  «holifMib«oflptiealia« 
*     -  ■Qtox»lr«d,Uwm»oa»t*d«lioad. 


Offer  Extraordinary 
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Plantins  for  Timber. 

Please  ^ve  me  name  of  book  that  gives 
most  reliable  and  fullest  Information  on 
cultivating  the  black  walnnt  for  profit. 
Somewhere  I  have' seen  much  of  the  infor- 
mation X  wish,  but  have  forgotten  exact 
name  of  book  containing  It  and  by 
whom.  As  well  as  I  remember  it  was 
something  like  "  How  to  Grow  Rich  in 
the  South,"  and  published  by  some  man 
In  Cincinnati  or  Chicago. 

I  have  "  Nuts  for  Profit,"  by  Parry,  but 
it  gives  little  of  what  I  wish  to  know. 
Best  information  may  be  found  in  some 
work  on  timber,  as  it  is  from  the  timber 
rather  than  nuts.  I  expect  the  returns.  I 
want  to  know :  kind  of  soil,  how  best  to 
plant  nuts  in  field,  or  first  lA  nursery  to 
transplant,  how  to  select  best  nuts  for 
planting,  how  to  cultivate  and  how  long, 
if  land  that  overflows  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage, and  how  long  smaU  trees  could 
be  covered  with  river  water  and  live* 
how  old  or  what  siae  trees  should  be  for 
first  cutting  or  thinning  of  grove,  how 
close  planted,  and  how  close  left  after 
each  cutting. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  made,  an  estimate 
on  the  output,  itemhced,  say  for  200  acres, 
as  to.  fencing,  labor,  care-taking,  etc^  as 
well  as  land  and  transportation.  Then 
as  to  income,  as  to  when  first  returns 
may  be  reasonably  expected,  amount  of 
same  of  each  succeeding  cutting,  as  to 
time  and  amount.  When  remaining  trees 
will  reach  what  may  be  considered  ma- 
turity. 

Of  course  it  will  be  many,  many  years 
hence,  if  the  river  bottoms  of  the  south 
that  crops  can't  be  grown  and  harvested 
on,  could  be  utilized  in  growing  timber 
(where  first  growth  of  timber  has  been 
cut)  for  coming  generations,  but  those 
now  planting  will  accomplish  something, 
though  personally  reaping  no  benefits. 

Some  book  you  publish  may  answer 
these  and  many  other  important  ques- 
tions on  the  subject. 

Of  course  any  estimate  would  be  sub- 
ject to  change  in  each  detail,  but  some 
one  has  figured  on  it  and  given  rough  es- 
timates worthy  to  be  considered.— L.  B., 
Ga. 

The  planting  of  trees  is  always  to  be 
commended  whether  the  object  be  profit 
or  pleasure,  but  perhaps  more  especially 
so  when,  as  our  correspondent  says,  no 
personal  benefit  is  expected  therefrom.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that 
every  planter  of  trees  does  derive  much 
solid  satisfaction  from  the  mere  fact  that 
he  is  leaving  behind  works,  not  words— 
a  living,  growing  monument. 

We  hear  so  ojften  such  selfish  expres- 
sions as,  "  What's  the  use?  I*d  get  noth- 
ing out  of  it;"  or,  "It  would  be  of  no 
use  in  my  time,"  and  in  reply  to  them  I 
repeat  the  words  of  an  active  gentleman, 
sixty  years  of  age,  who  is  gr&dually 
working  his  immense  business  into 
younger  hands :  "  Now  we  have  got  this 
large  country  place  for  the  boys  and 
girls,  plenty  of  room  for  houses  and 
crops,  with  abundant  woods  and  water, 
and  yet  I  believe  it  will  pay  to  cover 
some  of  our  poorest  land  with  timber 
trees."  The  words  have  been  put  into 
practical  operation  and  to-day— seven 
years  after— there  are  under  way  15  acres 
of  Pines,  20  of  European  Larch,  8  of 
American  White  Ash  (Fraxlnus  Ameri- 
cana), 20  of  English  Walnut,  and  30  of 
Black  Walnut,  and  by  the  appearance  of 
stock  in  the  home  nurserv,  the  end  is  not 
yet. 

This  weM  done  on  Long  Island  and 
what  can  be  done  there  can  no  doubt  be 
much  better  done  by  our  correspondent 
in  more  genial  climate  and  soil.  Perhaps 
a  few  details  of  the  work  connected  with 
the  Blaxrk  Walnuts  may  give  more  satis- 
faction and  points  for  guidance  than  any 
figures  however  well  computed. 

The  nuts  were  gathered  from  a  grove 
on  the  pl€u;e,  and  sown  in  the  fall  in  shal- 
low trenches  12  inches  wide,  and  3  inches 
deep.  The  plants  began  to  appear  the 
following  May  and  continued  growing 
until  August,  making  a  growth  of  from 
8  to  12  inches.  These  were  dug  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  when  necessary  a  part 
of  the  tap  root  was  cut  off,  a  noticeable 
point  being  that  there  were  very  few  to 
cut,  which  was  attributed  to  the  very 
stony  piece  of  land  on  which  the  nuts 


were  sown.  The  seedlings  were  trans- 
planted to  rows  4x2  feet,  and  planted 
permanently  two  years  later  (1892). 
The  site  was  on  a  hillside  and  bottom 
lands;  the  soil,  gravelly  loam,  the  bot- 
tom portion  with  slight  hummocks  here 
and  there  and  underlaid  with  blue  clay. 

The  planting  on  the  hill  side  was  fairly 
good.  In  the  oottom ,  except  on  the  hum- 
mocks, it  was  not  good  as  water  would 
be  at  the  surface  for  seven  to  ten  days  at 
a  time  in  winter,  causing  a  number  of 
blanks. 

Holes  were  dug  In  the  sod  for  all  this 
planting,  and  the  labor  afterwards  con- 
sisted in  mowing  the  land  over  twice  a 
year  and  using  the  mowings  as  a  mulch 
about  the  trees. 

This  I  considered  the  least  satisfactory 
of  the  Black  Walnut  planting,  partly  be^ 
cause  the  trees  were  too  large  at  the  time 
of  planting,  and  partly  because  the  natu- 
ral springs  in  the  bottom  portion  caused 
the  young  roots  to  rot. 

Our  most  satisfactory  plot  Is  on  the 
lower  part  of  a  sand  and  gravel  ridge 
where  the  depth  of  top  soil  Is  about  6 
inches.  These,  planted  in  the  spring  of 
'96,  were  sown  in  *94,  and  taken  direct 
from  the  seed  rows,  and  had  plenty  of 
fibrous  roots.  The  land  was  plowed  and 
harrowed,  trenches  six  feet  apart  were 
opened  with  the  plow,  and  the  trees 
planted  six  feet  apart  in  the  line  so  that  a 
one-horse  cultivator  can  be  run  In  all  di- 
rections and  stir  almost  the  entire  sur- 
face, the  balance  being  done  by  hand. 
Thus  the  land  is  kept  free  from  weeds ;  no 
fertilizer  was  used  nor  any  crop  grown — 
except  weeds— for  a  number  of  years. 

At  this  writing  the  plants  average  four 
feet  in  height  and  one  inch  in  diameter 
at  the  base.  The  oldest  young  trees  are 
20  feet  high,  and  measure  three  inches  in 
diameter  at  three  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  selection  of  nuts  for  seed  Is  only  a 
secondary  consideration  as  very  few 
trees  would  produce  nuts  like  the  parent. 
Sow  in  trenches  in  the  fall  and  trans- 
plant to  permanent  place  from  the  seed 
bed ;  plant  6x6  and  cultivate  as  for  com 
as  long  as  the  horse  can  push  through 
without  damage  to  the  trees. 

Our  correspondent  will  please  note  that 
land  suitable  for  farm  crop  has  not  been 
used  for  any  of  the  afore-mentioned  trees 
excepting  the  English  Walnuts. 

I  tnink  that  figures  would  be  of  little 
use  to  L.  B.,  as  so  much  depends  on  loca^ 
tlon,  labor,  and  market,  but  I  would 
strongly  advise  the  planting  of  all  lands 
not  first-class  for  farm  purposes,  and  it  is 
very  poor  land  Indeed  that  cannot  be 
utilized  and  improved  in  every  way  by 
some  kind  of  wood.  If  marshy,  sow 
White  Cedar;  if  sandy,  put  to  Pines. 
Land  almost  destitute  of  '^  soil"  will  sup- 
port White  Birch.  Black  Birch,  and  Red 
Cedar.  Among  higher  lapds  some  of  the 
Oaks  and  Larches  will  be  at  home.  '  In 
fact,  some  woody  growth  can  be  found 
to  cover  almost  all  the  extensive  waste 
portion  of  this  vast  country. 

The  varied  purposes  to  which  wood  is 
put  and  the  call  for  it  will  depend  on  the 
locality  of  the  planter,  who  will  be  the 
best  Judge  of  what  he  should  plant  after 
careful  inquiry  in  the  nearest  market  or 
city.  James  Holloway. 


Bagging  Qnipes. 

I  have  tied  a  paper  bag  on  a  cluster  of 

rapes  to  see  if  they  w^iU  ripen  sooner,  as 
saw  in  your  paper  some  time  ago. 
Please  state  if  you  think  they  w^ill,  and 
oblige  an  old  subscriber.^J.  M.,  Mass. 

—The  paper  bag  possibly  will  not  cause 
the  fruit  to  rlpenmoreby  quick,  but  cer1> 
ainly  will  make  cleaner  and  better  fruit, 
and  preserve  the  blooraon  the  berry,  thus 
getting  a  better  appearance. 


Pear  Trees  Suckerlng. 

Why  do  suckers  grow  so  freely  from  the 
base  of  pear  trees?  I  cut  them  away 
each  spring,  yet  they  repeat  themselves 
before  the  season  is  over. — .1.  M.,  Mass. 

—Probably  the  fault  Is  with  the  grait- 
Ing  and  the  suckers  are  coming  from  the 
pear  stock.  This  fall  clear  away  the 
earth  from  the  bole  and  cut  the  offsets 
away  clean. 


Chrysaathemimis. 

Cool  nights  are  with  us  and  a  little  at- 
tention to  ventilation  Is  now  In  order. 
Our  ventilators  are  never  closed  through 
June,  July,  and  August,  save  during  a 
gale,  for  plants  fairly  revel  In  the  cool 
night  air  after  a  hot,  exhausting  day;  it 
hardens  the  wood  and  builds  up  tlie 
plant,  but  when  September  Is  ushered  in, 
and  the  temperature  outside  drops  to  48 
degrees  and  thereabouts,  .tiie  siae  vrati- 
lation  should  be  reduced,  or  the  qaid[ 
transition  from  a  hot  day  to  a  cool  night 
may  cause  a  check  to  the  buds.  Plants 
should  not  be  '*  coddled"  by  any  means, 
but  the  change  In  temperature  is  veiy 
great  and  should  be  guarded  against  a 
fittle. 

Plants  outside  will  very  soon  need 
housing,  for  any  time  after  the  middle  of 
the  month,  we  look  for  a  touch  of  frost  in 
Jersey. 

If  It  Is  desired  to  retard  some  plants  for 
late  work  the  terminal  buVl  should  be 
taken  and  the  plants  put  in  a  honse  by 
themselves.  The  ventilators  should  be 
closed  only  in  cajse  of  actual  frost.  Late 
varieties  only  should  be  used  for  tbk 
work  as  early  kinds  would  only  open  is 
mldseason,  and  the  fiowers  would  not  be 
nearly  so  good  as  they  would  If  let  flower 
when  nature  intended  they  should. 

Feeding  with  manure  water  is  proba- 
bly the  biKgest  job  now,  and  it  must  be 
perse verea  with.  Changing  the  barrek 
from  week  to  week,  from  one  kind  of  ma- 
nure to  another,  is  better  than  mixing  it 
together,  change  of  diet  being  very  bew- 
ficial.  It  Is  pretty  hard  work  and  not  the 
most  agreeable  in  the  world,  but  on  it 
depends  a  large  measure  of  succesB,  and 
the  only  way  to  do  Is  to  put  on  your 
boots  and  sail  right  In,  never  looking 
''  where  the  chips  fall."  It  is  just  aboot 
now  that  we  realise  that  the  -mum  is  a 
gross  feeder.  C.  Totty,  N,  J. 


Movins:  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Can  I  safely  move  pines,  hemlock. 
spruce,  etc.,  and  what  evergreens  in  the 
fall?  What  Is  the  best  time  to  moie 
deciduous  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  and  oi* 
nary  herbaceous  plants?  Also.  I  hare 
about  two  acres  of  very  sandy  loajn, 
which  is  only  six  Inches  deep,  under  whfck 
is  yellow  sand  six  feet  deep.  I  wish  to 
make  a  first-class  vegetable  and  flowtr 
garden  of  same.  What  had  I  best  pat  oa 
it  to  do  so  ?  I  have  my  own  Ideas,  but 
wish  to  hear  yours. — ^W.  L.  P.,  Mass. 

— Fall  planting  whenever  practicable  is 
certainly  the  beat  for  nearly  all  classes  <rf 
trees  and  shrubs,  also  herbaceous  plants. 
Such  planting  may  be  safely  begun  now 
very  shortly,  unless  the  trees  are  of  sndi 
sise  that  In  order  to  retain  the  hall  of 
earth  at  the  roots  they  need  to  be  froieo. 
When  such  is  the  case,  a  trench  needs  to 
be  cut  around  ahead  of  severe  frost  In  or- 
der to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  In 
regard  to  the  soil  preparation  Inqnlnd 
about,  it  would  certainly  seem  necessaiT 
to  bring  some  of  the  sand  to  the  suiftiee 
in  order  to  give  a  greater  depth  of  soil 
than  six  inches.  To  thoroughly  enridi 
this,  it  will  be  best  to  trench  and  at  tbe 
same  time  turn  in  quantities  of  bantyard 
manure  now  during  the  fall,  and  in  tbe 
spring  give  a  surface  dressing  of  weil- 
rotted  stable  manure.  With  such  tl«l^ 
ment  good  results  may  be  expected. 


How  to  Get  Rid  of  Nut  Qrass. 

I  would  like  to  Inquire  if  you  have  enr 
heard  of  nut  grass,  and  if  you  have,  how 
to  kill  it.  It  is  a  very  troublesome  gn» 
and  spreads.  There  may  be  another 
name  for  It  which  I  do  not  know.  It 
grows  from  a  nut  in  thick  patches.— Wm. 

H.  SOOLA. 

— Cyperus  rotundus,  or  nut  grass,  is  a 
very  dlfldcult  weed  to  exterminate.  ^ 
the  South  one  of  the  methods  adopted  » 
to  fence  off  squares  and  turn  hogs  in  who 
root  It  up.  Another  method  adopted 
and  which,  In  your  case,  may  have  to  be 
resorted  to,  is  to  smother  it  out  with 
some  other  strong  quick-growing  crop. 
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Pot  Culture  of  Orchard  Fruits. 

Grown  Under  Glass. 

Orchard-house  fruit  growing:  Is,  com- 
paratively speaking.an  unknown  and  un- 
practised art  in  the  iJnlted  States,  and  it 
will  therefore  be  of  the  greater  Interest  to 
our  readers  to  learn  about  the  success 
achieved  in  this  line  at  Rock  wood,  the 
country  seat  of  W.  Rockefeller.  This  es- 
tate stands  out  prominently  in  many 
horticultural  respects,  owing  to  the  ex- 
cellent condition  in  which  the  646  acres 
are  kept,  and  by  the  lavish  expenditure 
upon  the  landscape  gardening  opera- 
"tlonB. 

The  20  well-appointed  greenhouses  are 
also  no  mean  feature.  But  at  this  time 
there  is  only  one  portion  of  them,that  de- 
voted to  fruits  that  interests  us.  It  is 
qnestionable  whether  indoor  fruit  grow- 
ing in  this  country  has  ever  been  brought 
to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  has  been 
the  case  at  this  establishment  during  the 
present  season,  and  it  is  to  the  capable 
gardener,  Mr.  William  Turner,  that  the 
credit  of  this  high  state  of  excellence  is 
due,  he  having  personally  attended  to 
this  portion  of  his  varied  charge.  At  the 
same  time  his  success  is  in  relation  to  the 
interest  of  his  employer  who  has  stinted 
nothing  that  would  tend  to  bring  about 
the  desired  results. 

The  orchard  bouse  proper  is  80  feet 
long  by  30  feet  in  width,  with  a  curvi- 
linear roof,  three-quarters  covered,  resting 
on  a  high  back  wall ;  the  aspect  of  the 
house  is  east  and  west.  Against  the  back 
wall  on  the  west  side  stand  a  number  of 
peach  and  nectarine  trees  in  24-inch  tubs ; 
these  are  covered  with  fruit,  and  consist 
of  Pltmaston  Orange  nectarine,  Craw- 
ford's Early,  Crawford's  Late,  Oldmixon, 
and  Foster's  Seedling  peaches.  Two 
peach  trees  of  the  variety  Crimson  Gland 
m  104nch  pots  are  bearing  profusely; 
this  is  a  peach  of  a  very  high  color  and 
medium  size. 

Rivers'  Early  peach  was  gathered  some 
time  ago,  and  the  fruits  are  said  to  have 
been  very  fine.  The  other  peaches  men- 
tioned are  yielding  now,  and  will  give  a 


Fig.  179.— Early  Transparent  Gage  Fruit- 
ing IN  A  Pot. 


succession   of   fruit  till  the  end    of  this 
month. 

Pears  and  plnms  are  pyramid  trained 
and  are  in  10  and.l2-lnch  pots,  each  pot 
being  sunk  up  to  the  rim  in  humous  soil, 
whicD  preventti  dicing  out  and  maintains 
a  moist  cool  temperature  near  the  roots. 


Watering  is  an  important  feature,  and 
careful  attention  Is  given  to  it,  overhead 
syringing  Is  also  done  twice  each  day. 

All  the  pear  trees  are  double  grafted 
and  worked  on  the  quince  stock,  while 
the  plums  are  single  grafted  with  the 
union  showing  from  8  to  10  inches  above 
the  pot.  Very  few  roots  work  through 
the  pots  and  wood  is  made  sparingly. 

The  plum  trees  are  about  four  feet  six 
inches  nigh,  and  the  pears  about  five  feet 
six  inches.  Nearly  all  the  trees  have  been 
imported  from  the  well-known  English 
firm  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridge worth, 
England. 

Only  two  American  varieties  are 
grown;  these  are  Lincoln  and  Spaulding 
plums,  and  neither  the  trees  nor  crops  can 
compare  with  those  already  mentioned, 
enormous  crops  are  the  rule  otherwise. 

Among  those  bearing  largely  of  large 
high-grade  fruit  are  the  following :  Mon- 
arch, The  Czar,  a  large  black  plum  of  fine 
flavor;  English  Green  Gage  (full  flavor). 
Transparent  Gage  (seeflg.  179.),  very 
large  and  carrying  more  than  100  fruits; 
Mallard,  a  heavy  cropper ;  Belgian  Purple, 
enormous  crop  and  a  grand  plum ;  Jeffer- 
son, fruit  very  large;  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
very  prollflc.  Kirke's  Seedling  is  not  a 
success,  and  will  be  discarded  after  this 
seaaon ;  it  fruits  freely  but  lacks  quality. 

Among  pears  the  most  conspicuous  are 
Souvenir  de  Congress,  on  one  tree  of 
which  are  thirteen  fruits,  and  while  not 
yet  ripe,  would  easily  weigh  one  pound 
each,  and  already  girth  over  12  inches ; 
another  tree  of  this  variety  bears  eight 
fruits  of  even  greater  size.  Conference  is 
bearing  from  twenty -five  to  thirty  fruits 
each.  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  is  bearing 
thirty  even-sized,  high-colored  fruits  of 
very  handsome  appearance  as  our  fig. 
180  shows.  Doyenne  du  Comlcedoes  not 
appear  to  bear  so  well  as  the  other  kinds. 
Pltmaston  Duchess  makes  a  great  dis- 
play, its  large  even  clear-skin  nedfruits  are 
remarkably  striking.  The  fruits  not  yet 
matured,  measure  five  inches  in  length 
and  have  a  girth  of  11  Inches,  and  will 
probably  average  in  weight  about  14 
ounces  each.  No  fire  heat  Is  ever  used  in 
this  house. 


The  Vegetable  Qarden. 

Siberian  Kale.— This  is  a  very  useful 
vegetable  for  early  greens,  being  very 
hardy.  A  supply  of  this  can  easily  be 
had  for  early  spring,  by  sowing  in  rows 
18  inches  apart,  now. 

Cauliflower  and  Cabbage  should 
now  be  sown  to  be  transplanted  later 
into  cold  frames  and  protected  over  win- 
ter. They  must  be  freely  ventilated  at 
every  opportunity. 

Corn.— Any  ears  of  corn  that  may  not 
have  been  utilized  when  frost  comes,  can 
easily  be  kept  two  weeks  or  more  after 
then,  by  cutting  the  stalks  and  putting 
them  in  shocks  not  large  enough  to  be- 
come heated  In  a  sheltered  position.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  have  a  few  rows  of  good 
late  com  for  this  purpose,  the  ears  of 
which  should  not  be  picked.  The  com  if 
left  on  the  stalks  in  this  manner  will  keep 
fresh  a  long  time  in  the  cool  month  of  Oc- 
tober. 

^Tomatoes.— Wherever  there  are  plenty 
of  tomatoes,  as  many  plants  as  possible 
should  be  left  without  gathering  the 
fruit.  Before  frost  pull  up  the  vines,  roots 
and  all,  and  hang  up  in  a  dry,  warm  shed 
or  greenhouse,  and  every  tomato  will 
ripen,  and  be  nearly  as  good  as  If  ripened 
on  the  vines  outride.  All  scattering  green 
tomatoes  can  be  gathered  up.  put  on 
shelves  and  will  also  gradually  ripen.  In 
this  way  tomatoes  can  be  had  quite  late 
in  the  season. 

Intending  Exhibitors  at  the  many 
county  fairs  will  now  be  getting  ready 
for  exhibiting.  To  progressive  garden- 
ers, many  county  fairs  do  not  offer  much 
inducement  as  the  schedules  for  vege- 
tables are  frequently  out  of  date.  In  or- 
der to  give  a  fair  chance  and  to  encour- 
age the  growth  of  well-selected  and  a 
good  variety  of  vegetables,  premiums 
should  not  be  offered  for  the  largest  col- 
lection of  vegetables,  but  for  the  best.  In 
the  first  premium  collection  of  vegetables 
in  Rhode  Island  last  year,  I  noted  33  va- 
rieties of  shelled  beans,  6  varieties  of  old 


peas  shelled  anb  corked  up  in  glass  bot" 
ties,  together  with  a  mixed  collection  of 
seeds  of  self-saved  onion,  oat,  rye,  buck- 
wheat, also  in  glass  bottles,  which  could 
not  be  classed  as  vegetables,  but  all 
counted  and  made  up  the  largest  collec- 
tion. Any  rational  judge  would  disqual- 
ify such  a  collection  as  this.  It  is  not  the 
quantity  of    anything   that   should    be 


Fig.  i8a— Pear  Louise  Bonne  db  Jjehsey 
Grown  in  a  Pot. 

grown   that  Is  to  be  encouraged,,    but 

Saallty,  and  jugment  in  the  proper  selec- 
on  of  varieties,  these  well  grown  and 
tastefully  arranged  on  the  tables,  having 
all  the  specimens  as  near  of  equal  size  aa 
possible,  celery  to  be  nicely  blanched,  and 
roots  and  useless  leaves  trimmed;  they 
everything  should  befit forcullnary  use  ae 
we  lias  for  show.  Vegetables  grown  espe 
cially  for  show  purposes  are  often  useless 
freaks.  It  is  better  to  show  a  large  fine- 
shaped  egg  plant,  than  a  big  squash. 
Award  premiums  to  skill,  and  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  excel  in  quality'  and  not 
in  quantity 

W.;m.  Edwards^  Conn. 


No  iloney  in  Sunflowers. 

Can  you  give  me  any  idea  if  Sunflowers 
can  be  successfully  raised  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  whether  a  living  could 
be  made  out  of  them.  Is  there  any  more 
money  in  it  than  there  is  in  com  ?— VV.  F. 

SCHMEISKE,  Pa. 

—It  would  be  impossible  in  your  loca- 
tion to  raise  Sunflowers  as  a  crop  and 
make  a  profit.  The  industry  is  already 
at  a  low  ebb  as  regards  value.  St. Louis, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago  are  the  centers 
where  the  seed  changes  hands  In  bulk  and 
there  the  selling  price  to  jobbers  and 
dealers  in  bulk,  does  not  exceed  one  cent 
and  a  half  per  pound,  sometimes  falling 
lower  than  f  30  per  ton. 


Hortlciiltana  Books.— We  have  facilities 
which  enable  tis  to  supply  any  horticultttral 
book  published  in  this  country  or  Bnrope.  Send 
ac.  stamp  for  our  new  catalogue. 
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TwMty  Fifth  S«t«ioii  of  the 

American  Pomological  Society. 

LSpeclal  report  for  Amkricax  Oardi^iko  ] 

The  25th  biennial  session  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pomologlcal  Society  was  held  at  Co- 
Jumbns,  O.,  September  1  to  8,  by  invita- 
tion of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. 

Wednesday  morning  was  devoted  to 
preliminary  matters,  such  as  the  enrol- 
ment of  new  members  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees.  In  the  afternoon 
the  Society  was  taken  about  the  city 
upon  the  electric  cars,  stopping  at  the 
State  Fair,  where  particular  attention 
was  paid  to  exhibits  in  the  Agricultural 
HalL  The  walls  nnd  side  tables  were  oc- 
cupied by  tastefully  arranged  displays  of 
vegetables  and  grains.  Next  on  either 
side  was  a  wide  table  filled  with  plates  of 
fruit;  apples  of;  course  were  In  largest 
numbers,  and  while  the  crop  throughout 
the  state  Is  nearly  a  failure,  many  of  the 
specimens  were  very  fine,  especially  where 
they  had  been  spraved.  The  benefit  of 
spraying  was  well  illustrated  by  a  num- 
ber of  trays  of  sprayed  and  unsprayed 
apples  in  the  exhibit  of  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station.  Not  only  was  the  effect 
shown  In  the  Increased  size,  but  the  fruit 
from  the  unsprayed  trees  was  so  scabby 
and  wormy  that  few  were  marketable, 
while  the  trees  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  gave  fruit  that  was  free  from 
culls. 

The  exhibit  of  pears,  crapes,  and  plums 
was  also  very  creditable,  but  the  peacheH 
did  not  number  over  a  half-dozen  plates. 

On  Wednesday  evening  there  was  a 
Joint  session  with  the  State  Horticultur- 
al Society.  An  adddress  of  welcome  on 
behalf  of  the  ^itv  was  made  by  Mayor 
Black,  while  N.  H.  Albaugh  gave  the  wel- 
•coming  address  for  the  state  society.  He 
**  pointed  with  pride"  to  the  progress 
made  in  pomology  in  Ohio.  As  in  addi- 
tion to  large  orchards  of  apples,  pears, 
And  plums,  there  is  a  large  area  along 
Lake  Erie  entirely  given  up  to  grapes, 
while  peaches  are  largely  grown  In  the 
northwest  portion  of  the  state  and  along 
the  Ohio  River.  The  Ohio  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  Is  even  older  than  the 
American  Pomologlcal  Society,  having 
«ome  years  since  celebrated  its  semi-cen- 
tennial, and  it  has  a  number  of  old  and 
thriving  county  societies;  among  them  is 
that  of  Montgomery  county,  which  for 
thirty-one  years  has  not  missed  a  month- 
ly meeting.  He  also  commented  on  the 
benefits  to  pomology  of  the  work  of  El- 
liott, Warder,  Klrtland,  and  Weltz.  In 
the  way  of  varieties  of  fruits  Ohio  has 
furnished  the  Stark  and  Rome  Beauty 
apples,  the  Gov.  Wood  and  other  cherries 
originated  by  Dr.  Klrtland,  and  the  Dia- 
mond peach,  besides  numerous  other  sorts. 

In  nls  response  President  Berck- 
mans  commented  on  the  excellence  of  the 
fruit  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair,  which 
showed  that  Ohio  is  not  surpassed  in 
growing  the  fruits  adapted  to  its  soil  and 
climate.  In  addition  to  the  names  men- 
tioned above  he  commented  on  the  bene- 
fit that  had  been  done  by  Johnny  Ap- 
ple-seed who  in  his  peregrinations  about 
the  state,  had  scattered  seeds  from  which 
many  trees  of  much  value  had  come. 

In  his  biennial  address.  President 
Berckmans  referred  to  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  plant  diseases  and  in- 
sects, and  the  benefits  that  had  come 
from  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations 
in  furnishing  methods  of  combating 
them.  Thej'  have  also  been  of  much  value 
in  testmg  the  new  varieties  of  fruits  that 
are  introduced  and  In  learning  their 
adaptation  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

Among  the  members  who  have  passed 
from  earth  since  the  session  of  180.5  are 
Dr.  C.  V.  Riley,  A.  S.  Fuller,  H  M.  Engle, 
W.  W.Adams,  Franklin  Davis,  John  Saul, 
Robert  Douglass,  David  Allan,  J(»hn  S. 
Harris,  and  David  Scott. 

In  the  discussion  on  new  varieties  of 
fruit,  George  W.  Campbell  of  Delaware, 
Ohio,  gave  the  history  and  a  description 
of  Campbell  Early  grape,  specimens  of 
which  were  on  exhibition.  It  was  origi- 
nated in  1885,  and  was  either  one-eighth 
or  one-fourth  Muscat  Hamburgh,  and 
•was  the  only  one  that  he  thought  worthy 


of  introduction  of  thousands  of  seedlings 
that  he  had  grown  during  the  thirty  or 
forty  years  ^at  he  had  spent  in  endeav- 
oring, by  crossing  and  hybridizing,  to 
improve  our  American  grape.  He  had 
determined  not  to  Introduce  them  unless 
they  were  in  some  important  resjiect  bet- 
ter than  the  varieties  we  already  had. 

The  season  and  hardiness  of  Campbell's 
Early  admits  of  its  being  grown  wher^ 
ever  the  Concord  succeeds,  as  it  Is  nearly 
two  weeks  earlier,  and  in  vigor,  foliage, 
and  hardiness  is  equal  to  that  variety. 
It  has  a  more  tenacious  skin  and  handles 
without  breaking,  and  is  never  known 
to  crack.  They  will  also  hold  on  the 
vines  for  six  weeks  without  breaking 
down.  This  shows  that  it  is  unsurpassed 
in  its  shipping  and  keeping  qualities,  and 
it  never  shells.  The  skin  istnin  but  firm, 
and  there  is  no  acid  taste  beneath  it. 
The  seeds  are  small,  few  in  number,  and 
are  free  from  the  pulp.  The  fruit  stems 
are  very  stout,  the  bunches  are  large, 
close,  and  generally  shouldered ;  the  ber- 
ries are  about  the  size  and  color  of 
Moore's  Early,  but  are  of  a  higher  flavor. 
In  ma  kins;  liis  crosses  he  used  the  hardier 
sort  as  ^e  female  and  found  that  the 
character  of  the  new  sort  was  a  union  of 
those  of  the  parents. 

Brilliant  grape  was  reported  by  Mr. 
Woodard  of  Ohio  as  far  from  promis- 
ing, the  plants  being  unhealthy  and  the 
fruit  setting  poorly. 

Diamond  peach  was  described  by  N. 
H.  Albaugh  as  &  large,  handsome  yellow 
cling  of  fine  quality. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Green  of  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Wooster,  spoke  upon 
new  and  promising  small  fruits.  Al- 
though not  as  early  as  claimed.  King  has 
{)roved  the  best  early  red  raspberry ;  It  Is 
arge,  bright  red,  quite  firm,  and  of  good 
quality.  In  growth  and  productiveness 
it  is  preferable  to  Loudon.  While  the  lat- 
ter hangs  on  a  little  too  firm,  the  King 
drops  too  readily.  Miller  is  good,  but 
not  up  to  expectation,  as  It  is  too  weak 
in  plant  and  not  productive  enough. 
Lotta  is  black,  three  or  four  days  earlier 
than  Gregg,  and  as  large  as  that  va- 
riety. Kansas  seems  better  each  year. 
It  Is  a  strong  grower  and  productive,and 
the  berries  are  large,  firm,  and  of  good 
color.  It  is  of  rather  short  season,  but 
that  is  not  alw^ays  a  fault.  Eureka  has 
been  disappointing  as  it  is  so  severely  In- 
jured by  anthracnose  as  to  lessen  its  vi- 
tality; it  is  earlier,  but  the  plants  are 
less  strong,  and  the  fruit  less  firm  than 
Kansas. 

Of  strawberries  there  are  few  of  the 
newer  kinds  that  are  worth  mentioning. 
Clyde  takes  front  rank  on  account  of  its 
extreme  vigor  and  productiveness;  the 
fiowers  are  perfect,  but  the  fruit  is  rather 
soft  and  light  In  color.  Glen  Mary  is 
inclined  to  be  rough,  but  is  quite  promis- 
ing. Staples  does  well  as  a  fertilizsr  of 
Warfield,  as  it  Is  perfect  flowered  and  of 
the  same  color,  although  a  little  earlier. 
Ruby  is  a  perfect  -flowered  sort  that  is 
medium  in  season,  as  it  begins  early  and 
hangs  on  late;  color  scarlet.  Carrie 
seems  to  be  an  improvement  on  Haver- 
land.  Although  Brunette  often  fails  it 
excels  all  other  varieties  in  quality. 
Brandy  wine  comes  on  late,  and  the  last 
pickings  are  best,  and  although  it  is  not 
very  productive,  its  large  size  and  good 
quality  make  it  a  desirable  sort.  William 
Belt  has  the  one  fault  of  rusting  badly. 

Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Deman  of  Virginia  con- 
firmed Prbf.  Green's  opinion  of  the  King 
raspberry,  as  it  is  of  a  beautiful  color, 
ana  as  he  had  seen  it  at  its  home  in  Vir- 
ginia it  was  better  than  the  best  of  the 
standard  sorts.  Miller  as  grown  on  the 
Chesapeake  peninsula  is  more  productive 
and  a  better  variety  than  Loudon. 

Prof.  Alwood,  of  the  Virginia  Experi- 
ment Station,  spoke  of  Tennessee  straw- 
berry as  one  of  the  most  valuable  market 
sorts  for  the  South.  Rathburn  blackberry 
was  a  failure  at  first,  but  for  the  last 
three  years  has  excelled  all  other  sorts  in 
the  size  and  quality  of  Its  fruit.  While  It 
is  said  to  root  from  the  tips,  it  seldom 
does  so. 

(2V)  he  etmiinued.)    . 


The  Fruit  Qardeo. 

Currants     and      GooseberHez.— If 

there  are  any  blanks  among  the  buBhes, 
the  present  is  a  good  time  to  replant,iind 
the  bushes  will  practically  be  established 
before  winter,  if  heavily  mulched  at  the 
first  appearance  of  frost.  Cattings  made 
now  and  thickly  dibbled  into  deep  boxei 
(plunged  in  the  ground,  lifted  and 
brought  into  a  cool  cellar  before  the 
ground  frpezes  hard)  will  make  very  ttye^ 
cuttings  to  plant  in  the  spring. 

What  of  the  FruitRooms?  ^Are  ail 
repairs  made,  the  walls  and  all  comen 
clean,  and  ready  for  use  ? 

Selllng.^'If  you  have  fruit  to  sell,  pot 
It  in  clean  receptacles,  which  bear  .toot 
name.  A  good  name  is  a  good  adUig 
card,  do  not  forget  that  a  good  maitet 
can  often  be  found  or  made  nearer  home. 

Season*— Yes,  I  confess  It  is  rather  i 
disappointment  to  buy  a  winter  applt 
and  find  that  it  has  to  be  used  in  Septem- 
ber. Salome  is  catalogued  as  in  use  fros 
December  to  May,  but  it  does  not  pn 
out  that  way  around  New  York,  not  bet 
that  the  fruit  is  good  and  handsome,  oo]^ 
it  was  not  bought  for  that  season. 


Apples  and  Pears  are  dro| 
badly  this  year,  caused  probably 
unusual   season—very    dry  In  Jime  lot- 


Terr 


lowed  by  a  long  spell  of  cold  ralQT 
weather — leaving  the  foliage  in  bad  coi- 
ditlon  with  fnng^,  followed  naturally  bf 
a  weakening  of  the  whole  tree. 

Peaches  and  Grapes  are  nearly  two 
weeks  later  than  last  season. 

Budding. — The  season  will  soon  eloft 
and  any  peach  budding  had  better  ht 
done  at  once  if  the  wood  is  in  the  rlgfat 
condition. 

Thinning.— This  is  also  the  timewha 
we  regret  that  the  thinning  of  fmlt  wm 
not  more  Severely  done,  and  we  vow  it 
shall  not  happen  next  year.  Write  it 
down' 

A  Grand  Tart  Apple  for  cooking; 
now  is  the  Holland  Fippin.  Fruit  very 
large,  a  little  flattened,  stalk  one-half  inch 
long ;  skin,  a  pale  green,  with  a  few  laifEe 
darker  dots,  pale  yellow  when  ripe,  with 
a  little  dull  red  on  one  side.  Fall  Pippin 
is  sometimes  catalogued  as  the  same,  hot 
the  stem  and  calyx  are  veiy  distinct. 

Peach  Red  Rareripe  la  not  at  first  a 
very  taking  variety,  but  it  is  one  thatb 
more  appreciated  by  use. 

J.  HOLUOWAY,  L.  I. 


Kvery  good  gardener  wants  the  best 
books.  Our  new  oataloKue  of  seleoted 
books  is  the  best  guide  out.  Bent  for  te. 
stamp. 


Aquarium  Matters. 

(1.)  Can  an  aquarium  of  about  eight 
gallons  capacity  be  successfully  con- 
ducted during  the  winter  months  Id  a 
conservatory,  temperature  40  degrees  to 
60  degrees,  without  a  constant  supply  of 
running  water? 

(2.)  If  so,  what  plants  should  be  intro- 
duced, where  can  they  be  procured  or 
seeds  of  same? 

(3.)  What  cement  is  used  in  constroct- 
ing  an  aquarium,  where  procured,  or  how 
manufactured  ? 

(4. )  Please  refer  to  some  good  work  or 
number  of  American  Gardening  contain- 
ing notes  of  management  of  an  aqua- 
rium.—J.  W.  O.,  Out. 

—(1.)  Yes,  but  it  should  not  reoeivetoo 
much  light. 

(2.)  The  best  plants  to  supply  an 
aquarium  with  the  necessary  oxyjpen. 
are:  Sagittaria  natans.  LudwlglH  Mai- 
erttil ,  Cabomba  caroiinensis,  Myriophyl- 
Kim  spicatum,  Ceratophyllum  demerwim. 
These  can  be  bought  from  any  flrst-daw 
aquaiist. 

(3.)  Mulertt's  waterproof  cement Isthe 
handiest  and  most  reliable  cement  for 
setting  the  glass  in  an  aquarium  frame. 
The  components  are  a  secret;  it  1b  for 
sale  at  the  manufacturer's  and  in  all  flnt- 
class  aquarium  establishments. 

(4.)  A  note  on  the  construction  of  aa 
aquarium  is  given  on  page  91,  vol.  XV.  of 
American  Gardening.  Get  the  Amateur 
Aquarist,  which  we  can  supply  at  |1- 


Onr  pabllshers  will   supply  Moy  bsok 
wanted.    Send  ywur  orders. 
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P.  J.  Berckmans. 

The  name  of  P.  J.  Berckmans  has  for  a 
long  time  occupied  a  high  place  in  the 
horticaltural  annals  of  America.    As  the 

§  resident  of  the  American  Pomological 
oclety,  he  has  been  a  prominent  person- 
age for  a  number  of  years,  and  at  this 
time  when  that  exceedingly  useful  body 
has  Jiist  held  its  regular  biennial  gath- 
ering (of  which  a  report  is  found  else- 
where), a  few  words  concerning  him  who 
has  for  a  decade  been  its  head  will  not  be 
out  of  place. 

As  a  nurseryman,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Ga.,  has 
been  a  very  successful  business  man.  Tne 
nurBeries  are  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
and  when  Mr.  Berckmans  acquired  pos- 
seesion  of  the  property  in  the  year  1856,  it 
was  but  little  betterthan  a  barren  waste. 
The  grounds  altogether  cover  an  area  of 
about  400  acres,  300  of  which  are  under 
cultivation  for  nursery  stock,  besides  40 
acres  in  t)earing  orchards  and  vineyards. 
There  is  also  an  acre  under  glass.  The 
Fruitland  Nurseries  are  the  most  impor- 
tant and  extensive  of  the  kind  in  the 


describing  them  are  familiar  to  our  read- 
ers. The  firm  does  not  employ  agents.  A 
large  export  trade,  particularly  to  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  South  America, 
European  countries,  and  South  Africa,  is 
being  developed. 

Mr.  Prosper  Julius  Berckmans  is  a  na- 
tive of  Belgium.  He  came  to  Georgia  in 
the  year  1850,  six  years  prior  to  assum- 
ing the  control  of  his  present  establish- 
ment, where  he  now  has  associated  with 
him  his  sons,  Messrs.  L.  A.  Breckmans, 
R.  C.  Berckmans,  and  IP.  J.  A.  Berck- 
mans, .Jr.,  all  of  whom  have  a  life-long 
familiarity  and  experience  of  everything 
connected  with  the  business,  acquired 
under  their  father's  teaching  and  surveil- 
lance. These  gentlemen  give  their  close 
and  active  attention  to  the  various  de- 
tails of  the  enterprise. 

Some  statistics  concerning  the  niirseries 
are:  200,000  peach  trees,  30  acres  entirely 
given  to  Roses,  including  40,000  of  the 
superb  yellow  tea  Marechal  Niel:  Palms 
are  in  profusion,  25,000  being  a  moder- 
ateestimate:  15,000  Camellias;  of  trop- 
ical trees  and  shrubs  a  surprising  number 
may  be  found,  camphor  trees,  cork  oaks, 


Fig.  181.-PROSPER  J.  BERCKM.\NS,  Late  Preside.nt  of  the 
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South,  and  probably  at  no  similar  wtab- 
lishment  in  the  country  is  to  he  found  a 
wider  range  and  dlvei-sity  in  the  prod- 
ucts, the  climate  being  purticulnrly  well 
suited  to  the  culture  of  fniit  and  flower- 
bearing  trees  and  plants  in  variety.  Mr. 
Berckmans  grows  quantities  of  fruits  for 
market.  Pears,  peaches,  and  plums  are 
shippped  North  in  large  quantities  during 
ti>e  season.  About  80  men  are  employed 
during  the  busy  season,  and  on  the 
erounds  are  suitable  and  comfdrtabie 
dwellings  for  the  wurk-people.  There  is 
a  well- arranged  packing  department  sup- 
plied with  all  facilities,  and  the  packing 
cases  are  made  on  the  premises  by  skille<] 
workmen,  who  have  been  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  house  for  many  years  and 
who  thoroughly  understand  their  busi- 
ness. 

A  portion  of  the  grounds  Is  dev(»tod  to 
fruit  and  plant  testlnv:.  The  vai-iety  of 
trees,  plants,  and  shrubs  nilsnd  hei-e  is 
very  large,  and  the  handsome  lllt»«trated 
eatalogues   and    special    whoIcHale  lists 


guava,  coffee,  orange,  and  lemons,  and 
others  of  economic  value,  are  to  be  seen  at 
Fruitland,  which  is  truly  well  named. 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  trade  is 
seen  from  the  figures  of  the  annual  out- 
put—300,000  to  400,000  fruit  trees  and 
200,000  grape  vines. 


Commendable  Premiums. 

Last  spring  I  received  your  premium 
offer  No.  45,  a  collection  of  Roses. 
Eleven  out  of  the  twelve  lived  and 
thrived  and  have  been  In  continual  bloom 
for  the  pant  month  and  are  full  of  buds 
now.  Please  advise  me  how  to  care  for 
them  during  cold  weather.  Our  winters 
are  quite  severe,  the  temperature  some- 
times falling  to  15  degrees  below  zero.— 
W.  B.  Lke. 

—Winter  protection  will  shortly  be 
taken  up  In  a  lengthy  article. 


FRUITS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

JOTTINOS  PROM  OBSERVATION. 


In  layering  black  raspberry  tips,  espe- 
cially if  the  weather  be  dry,  we  are  care- 
ful to  bury  the  tips  deep  enough  so  that 
they  will  be  wholly  In  the  moist  earth. 
But  a  person  can  go  to  extremes  in  this 
matter,  and  bury  them  too  deep,  thus 
causing  the  roots  of  the  parent  plant  to 
be  injured  in  digging  the  plants. 

An  ordlnarv  stone  mason's  trowel  is 
the  tool  for  layering  black  raspberries. 
We  never  tried  it  until  this  year  and  it 
works  a  little  awkwardly  at  first,  but  one 
gets  used  to  it  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
trowel  is  forced  into  the  soil  at  the  angle 
at  which  you  wish  to  burv  the  tip  and 
then  drawn  toward  you  while  the  end  of 
the  lateral  is  placed ;    then  with  the  fore 

Sart  of  the  foot  press  gently  on  the  soil  to 
rm  It. 

Watermelons  seem  to  be  a  paying  crop 
in  Michigan  this  year;  the  crop  is  large 
and  prices  fair. 

Sometimes  a  home  market  for  berries  is 
hurt  for  a  shoii;  time  by  some  grower 
getting  scared  about  prices,  or  a  little 
glut  in  the  market,  and  he  sells  his  load 
much  below  the  other  growers  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  it  quickly.  This  kind  of  man- 
agement injures  the  market  for  himself  as 
well  as  others. 

Early  Puritan  seems  to  be  a  promising 
potato. 

The  Ninety-day  Monarch  sweet  com  is 
claimed  by  those  who  have  planted  it  to 
be  an  excellent  sort. 

Raspberry  plant  layering  should  be 
practically  over  now  if  good  large  plants 
for  next  spring  are  desired,  but  If  liable  to 
run  short  of  plants,  I  would  rather  layer 
them  late  than  not  at  all. 

The  Ridge  way  strawberry  on  our 
grounds  is  taking  the  lead  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  other  varieties) 
for  both  vigor  of  growth  and  luxuriant 
foliage. 

Don't  haul  that  thoroughly  decayed 
manure  on  the  ground  until  fall  rains 
commence,  unless  you  plow  it  as  soon 
after  applying  to  the  land  as  possible. 

The  good  qualities  of  It  will  more  or 
less  be  Tost  on  accountof  thehot  sun  and 
drying  winds. 

Evidently  most  nurserymen  are  trjing 
to  be  on  time  with  their  price  lists  this 
season,  judging  from  the  way  they  are 
rolling  In. 

A  sharp  budding  knife  as  used  by  nur- 
serymen and  which  only  costs  25  cents.  Is 
as  good  a  tool  as  can  be  found  for  nip- 
ping off  cucumbers. 

Much  caution  should  be  used  in  keeping 
the  chicken  houses  strictly  clean  at  the 
time  of  year  when  the  young  are  making 
their  most  rapid  growth. 

Farmers  are  getting  a  much  better  price 
for  wheat,  and  this  will  probably  have 
some  tendency  for  farmers  who  have 
small  farms  to  stop  trying  to  get  money 
out  of  strawberries  and  raspberries,  etc., 
thus  leaving  a  more  healthy  market  for 
those  gardeners  who  make  a  large  part 
of  their  living  out  of  small  fruits. 

Grapes  are  promising  a  good  crop  In 
Michigan  at  this  time,  but  not  so  heavy 
as  was  expected. 

As  soon  as  the  leaves  drop  the  currant 
hills  will  be  In  the  best  condition  to  take 
cuttings  from. 

If  any  tree  or  bush  prunlngs  aie  on  the 
place,  now  Is  as  good  as  a  time  to  gather 
and  bum  as  there  will  be  this  season. 

Very  rich  soil  and  heavy  crops  are  what 
give  the  profits  in  vegetable  gardening. 

Low  land  when  used  for  gardening 
should  be  drained  very  thoroughly,  so 
that  water  will  run  off  rapidly  after 
heavy  rains,  thus  leaving  the  soil  porous 
and  much  warmer. 

If  you  wish  to  get  a  good  supply  of 
sphagnum  moss  now  Is  a  good  time  to 
gather  it. 

Remember  to  mark  the  grape  hills  on 
which  you  pick  the  finest  frnit  of  each  va- 
rietv  so  as  to  procure  your  cuttings  from 
them.  Charles  Nash. 
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New  York  Gardeners'  Society,  and  the 
American  Institute  Farmers*  Club. 


Big  Berries  for  All. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  detail  In 
connection  with  the  N.  J.  State  Fair 
at  Waverley,  Mr.  Jerolaman  has  not 
been  able  to  continue  his  autobio- 
graphy In  thin  .weeks*  issne  of  Am- 
erican Gardening,  in  the  next  num- 
ber, however,  the  matter  will  be 
continued.  Mr.  Jerolaman  will  enter 
Into  a  discussion  of  the  cultural 
methods  by  which  he  has  been  able 
to  raise  regularly  for  the  New  York 
market  the  largest  berries  It  has  ever 
received. 


IF  the  correspondence 
which  Is  received  at  this 
Trees.  office  be  any  index  to  the 
evolution  of  horticultural 
progress  in  the  mass  of  our  readers — and 
we  suppose  it  to  be  so— then  It  is  certain 
that  there  is  a  demand  for  further  knowl- 
edge along  the  lines  of  dwarf  fruit  trees. 
Nor  is  the  desire  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  their  possibilities  by  any 
means  confined  to  one  particular  section 
of  the  country.  In  response  to  this  indi- 
cated want  we  have,  in  Issues  of  recent 
date,  given  space  to  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  subject,  and  have  presented  illustra- 
tions of  Cordon  and  other  methods  of 
training,  and  when  last  the  topic  was 


touched  upon  it' win  be  remembered^llu- 
sion  was  made  to  the  practice  of  growing 
orchard  fruits  in  pots  and  cursory  com- 
ments on  the  results  of  the  system  at  vari- 
ous places  were  made.  So  far  as  con- 
cerned pot  culture  and  orchard  house 
methods  adopted  at  Rockwood,  the  resi- 
dence of  W.  D.  Rockefeller,  we  promised 
our  readers  that  the  matter  should  be 
taken  up  in  detail  later,  and  in  another 
column  of  this  issue,  the  details  of  the 
procedure  are  In  some  part  given.  Our 
frontispiece  this  week  shows  a  group  of 
fruiting  pears  and  plums  in  10  and  12- 
inch  pots,  and  a  peach  tree  in  a  24-inch 
tub,  and  on  other  pages  will  be  seen  both 
a  pear  and  plum  in  fruit. 

Thvre  are  two  very  distinct  phases  of 
the  great  fruit-growing  problem ;  on  the 
one  hand  there  is  the  necessity,  which 
confronts  the  commercial  fruit  grower,  of 
producing  the  most  for  the  least  expense, 
quality  of  course  being  understood ;  on 
the  other  hand  there  is  a  more  or  less 
luxurious  class  to  whom  the  raising  of 
the  finest  fruit  for  their  personal  gratifi- 
cation is  an  object  not  measured  strictly 
by  the  cost  of  production. 

It  is  to  the  latter  that  our  few  notes 
and  the  illustrations  will  serve  as  inter- 
esting object  lessons.  But  as  a  commer- 
cial enterprise  it  would  seem  that  there 
must  be  some  field  for  the  very  beautiful, 
large,  tender,  juicy,  and  early  fruits,  such 
as  are  shown  in  the  photographs.  It  is 
an  old  axiom  that  the  beet  is  always  in 
demand,  and  if  the  neighborhood  of  the 
larger  cities  where  a  wealthy  buying 
community  Is  to  be  found  affords  a  good 
cultivator  the  opportunity  to  try  the  ex- 
periment, the  results  may  be  entirely  sat- 
isfactory, but  of  course  much  depends  on 
local  conditions. 

While  we  hold  to  the  above  ideas,  yet 
we  realise  that  orchard  house  fruit  culture 
will  probably  never  be  a  great  Industry 
in  this  country,  owing  to  the  general  ex- 
cellence and  abundance  of  our  outdoor 
fruits,  and  we  have  such  a  wide  expanse 
of  country  to  draw  upon.  Nevertheless, 
with  the  rapid  advance  of  knowledge  and 
wealth,  there  arises  a  fuller  and  keener 
appreciation  of  the  very  finest  produc- 
tions of  which  our  art  of  gardening  is 
capable;  it  has  been  so  in  older  countries, 
it  will  be  so  here.  Ornamental  gardening 
has  made  rapid  prog^ress  with  us  and  the 
march  is  still  going  on,  but  owing  to  the 
very  lavish  natural  profusion  of  food  ar- 
ticles, attention  has  not  be  n  devoted  to 
the  highest  development  of  the  cultiva- 
tor's skill  in  that  direction,  we  have  been 
quite  content  to  take  what  nature 
offered,  but  did  not  show  great  desire  to 
place  her  out  of  the  influences  of  vicissi- 
tudes of  climate  and  atmosphere  w^here  she 
could  do  still  better.  The  vegetable 
raiser  has  indeed  lately  realised  that  a 
glass  structure  is  a  powerful  aid  to  him 
in  his  work,  and  the  fruits  that  grace  the 
tables  of  the  land  should  be  of  equal  qual- 
ity with  the  lettuces  and  radishes.  To 
this  end  tends  the  pot  culture  of  orchard 
fruits. 


The  Village  Square. 

The  model  plan  which  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  guidance  of  Village  Im- 
provement Associations  and  allied  or- 
ganizations is  ready  for  publication,  and 
will  appear  in  the  next  insue  of  American 
Gardening. 


American  Pomoioglcsi  Society. 

The  well-known  Iowa  nurseryman  C. 
L.  Watrous  of  Des  Moines,  an  energetic 
and  capable  horticulturist,  was  elected  at 
the  late  Columbus,  Ohio,  meeting  to  boc- 
ceed  Pi 'J.  Berckmans  who  has  held  the 
office  of  president  for  many  years. 

Other  officers  are  G.  W.  Campbell,  Dels- 
ware,  0.,  Vice-president;  W.  A.  Taylor, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Secretary ;  L.  R.  Talt, 
Agricultural  College,  Mich.,  Treasurer. 
The  membership  fee  was  reduced  fron 
$4.00  to  $2.00 

The  place  of  the  next  meeting  is  not 
yet  decided  upon.  The  first  portion  of 
our  special  report  of  the  meeting  ap> 
pears  on  page  682  of  this  issue,  and  the 
conclusion  will  be  given  next  week. 


The  Potato  Rot. 

BYRON  D.  HALSTED,  N.  J. 

From  the  many  complaints  recdved  and 
a  personal  inspection  of  several  potsto 
fields  in  the  state,  it  Is  evident  that  tiie 

Sotato  rot  is  prevalent  this  season.  Tlis 
Isease  Is  caused  by  a  fungus  (Phjto^ 
phthora  infestans)  which  is  closely  reiattd 
to  the  downy  mildew  upon  the  grape.  It 
first  attacks  the  potato  leaves,  cao4| 
them  to  curl  and  become  *'  frosty"  npoi 
the  under  side,  after  which  they  qniddy 
turn  brown  and  decay.  From  the  lesTs 
the  fine  threads  of  the  fungus  pass  to  tiv 
stems,  and  if  the  conditions  are  favonblf 
the  vines  are  soon  dead  and  leafless.  The 
potatoes  are  the  last  to  be  attacked,  and 
owing  to  their  sise  and  solidity,  may  be 
considerably  infested  internally  with  the 
fine  filaments  of  the  fungus  befoie  tbe 
condition  familiarly  known  as  therotb^ 
comes  evident.  From  this  it  foDowi 
that  the  loss  from  the  decay  of  the  tobm 
after  harvesting  the  crop  may  possibly 
be  more  than  that  occurring  in  the  field. 
Conditions  Favoring  the  Rot.— Theflnt 
essential  is  abundant  moisture.  Sinee 
1840,  when  it  is  thought  that  the  trouble 
was  Introduced  into  this  country  iioj& 
South  America,  the  wet  years  have  bm 
the  seasons  of  most  rot.  A  moist  atmo*- 
phere  favors  the  development  of  the  fun- 
gus in  the  leaves  and  stems ;  the  raloea^^ 
sist  in  conveying  the  germs  (spores) iron 
the  foliage  to  the  tubers,  and  thewetaoil 
encourages  the  growth  of  the  filameate 
that  may  have  reached  the  potatoeH  bt 
descending  through  the  stems.  A  seconi 
favoring  condition  is  warm  weather-nrt 
hot  or  cold,  but  a  condition  of  the  atIDo^ 
phere  which  obtains  when  there  is  a  week 
or  month  of  showery  summer  weather, 
often  spoken  of  as  "close"  or  **mnggT" 
—just  such  weather,  in  fact,  as  we  haT? 
experienced  throughout  the  state  for  tbe 
past  four  weeks.  A  large  quantity  of  d^ 
caying  organic  matter,  as  coarse  ban 
yard  manure,  perhaps,  stimulates  tbe  d^ 
reiopraent  of  the  rot,  especially  if  accom- 
panied by  favorable  conditions  of  tem^ 
eratureand  moisture. 

Treatment  of  Infested  Fields.— It  iapri- 
dent  that  after  the  vines  have  been  kllW 
there  can  be  no  further  growth  of  tk 
tubers.and  as  the  disease  first  attacl^Btlie 
leaves  and  tips  of  the  vines  and  work* 
downward  toward,  and  finally  into,  tbe 
tubers,  it  follows  that  there  can  be  i» 
loss  in  yield,  and  a  great  possible  gains 
healthfulness  by  earlv  digging.  As  a  roK 
the  potatoes  should  be  removed  from  tbe 
soil  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  x\q» 
have  been  "  struck"  by  the  rot.  Thedewi 
vines  abound  In  the  spores  of  the  diaw* 
and  it  is  possible  for  the  tubers  to  be  in- 
fected by  contact  with  the  vines  at  the 
time  of  digging.  Therefore,  it  is  an  im- 
portant and  inexpensive  precaution  to 
rake  the  vines  into  heaps  and  bum  tim 
before  the  potatoes  are  dug,  at  the  Mine 
time  destroying  millions  of  germs  of  tbe 
rot,  some  of  which  might  otherwise  do  In- 
Jury  elsewhere. 

The  same  conditions  favor  the  rotaftff 
as  before  digging,  and,  therefore,  thediv 
tubers  should  be  left  to  dry  thoronghly, 
then  the  sound  ones  may  be  stored  wheff 
they  can  be  kept,  dry,  cool,  and  with  a 
good  clrculiition  of  fresh  air.  X  damp, 
warm,  close  cellar  favors  the  growth  of 
the  rot.  Air-slaked  lime,  a  handful  or« 
per  bushel,  may  be  dusted  over  thefisM* 
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!      ly  harreBted  potatoes  to  destroy  any  ad- 
I       heriog  ^^i-ms. 

I  Preventive  Measures. — The  conditions 

I       which  favor  the  rot  are  not  under  human 
.      control ;  but  knowing  the  habits  of  the 
'       pest  and  that  it  does  not  usually  make  its 
I       -appearance  until  midsummer,  it  follows 
that  early   varieties  of  potatoes,  when 
planted  early,  will  usually  mature  before 
the  rot  appears  and  thus  escape.    It  is 
«lso  to  be  borne  In  mind  that  a  loose 
ll^rht  soil  does  not  promote  the  decay  like 
!       a  clayey  one  in  which  the  water  is  held 
And  the  air  enters  with  difficulty.    From 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  it  'is  not  ex- 
pected that  any  one  would  think  of  at- 
tempting a  second  crop  upon  an  infected 
Held  until  someyears  have  elapsed.    Prob- 
ably much  of  the  trouble  arises  from  the 
seed  not  being  free  from  the  disease.    If 

Sossible,  the  potatoes  for  planting  should 
e  obtained  from  a  locality  where  rot  has 
not  prevailed.  The  tubers  for  seed  may 
be  soaked  In  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate before  planting.  Some  recommend 
placing  the  **  seed"  in  an  oven  for  a  few 
moments  heated  to  near  a  hundred  de- 
fipees.  If  possible,  plant  upon  a  naturally 
dry  or  well-drained  soil,  and  hill  up  the 
earth  well  around  the  vines  at  the  last 
plowing,  thus  giving  a  good  covering  to 
the  potatoes  and  making  it  less  easv  for 
the  germs  to  reach  the  tubers  through  the 
soil.  Experimentation  may  determine 
that  some  mixture  can  be  applied  to  the 
young  vines  that  will  prevent  the  loss  of 
foliage,  and  thus  save  perhaps  a  half  or 
more  of  the  crop  that  would  otherwise 
either  fall  to  develop  or  be  lost  by  the 
rot.  Until  then,  preventive  measures  are 
the  only  ones  to  offer. 

What  to  Do  Now.— -The  Important 
thing  now  is,  to  save  the  crop  or  fraction 
of  a  crop.  To  those,  therefore,  whose 
vines  have  died  a  month  or  less  before 
their  time  this  bulletin  is  issued  as  a 
'W'aming  to  not  leave  the  tubers  in  the 
gpround  any  longer  than  possible.  Bum 
the  vines ;  let  the  potatoes  dry  out  thor- 
oughly in  the  field  or  elsewhere,  and,  if 
not  marketed,  store  them  in  shallow  bins, 
etc.,  in  a  dry,  cool,  airy  place,  being  care- 
ful that  all  rotten  tubers  are  excluded. 
•  Decayed  potatoes  should  be  removed 
from  time  to  time  through  the  autumn 
and  winter  as  soon  as  detected  in  the 
bins.  A  sprinkling  of  air-slaked  lime  may 
be  applied  as  a  further  preventive  of  the 
rot. 


House  for  Lettuce. 

I  think  of  building  a  greenhouse  for 
lettuce  this  fall.  The  house  will  be  18x 
50  feet ;  which  is  the  best,  steam  or  hot 
water?  What  sise  boiler  will  it  take? 
There  will  be  three  benches  in  the  house ; 
should  I  put  pipes  under  all  the  benches, 
or  just  under  the  sides  or  the  middle? 
How  many  pipes  under  each  bench  and 
what  size?  I  want  to  start  right.  Is  the 
Big  Boston  Lettuce  as  good  for  forcing 
as  the  Grand  Rapids?— -Ed.  Schrickel. 

— Hot  water  should  always  be  used  for 
lettuce  culture ;  steam  is  not  desirable, 
owing  to  the  quicker  and  more  fiery  na- 
ture of  the  heat  given  out.  For  such  a 
small  house  as  Is  suggested,  only  a  small 
boiler  would  be  needed.  But  for  lettuce, 
a  crop  to  which  heat  must  be  applied 
slowly,  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of 
size  so  that  the  fire  would  never  need 
pushing.  The  pipes  need  to  be  disposed 
In  such  a  manner  that  they  will  give  off 
the  greatest  amount  of  heat  near  to  the 
plants  without  drying  them  out.  In 
large  houses  where  the  plants  are  grown 
in  solid  beds  it  is  customary  to  have  the 
pipes  18  to  20  inches  above  the  plants. 
£'erhaps  in  your  case,  with  benches,  a 
<4-inch  flow  and  return  down  each  path 
would  be  ample.  On  the  coldest  side  of 
the  house,  perhaps  two  returns  would  be 
advisable.  In  regard  to  variety  to  grow, 
for  the  New  York  and  Boston  markets, 
the  one  almost  exclusively  used  is  Boston 
Market.  (See  detailed  directions  in  vol- 
ume for  1895,  pa^es  89  and  135.) 


We  Sollolt  from  our  readers  notes  of  experi- 
ence and  observation.  While  our  spaoe  Is 
limited  we  will  always  manage  to  make  room 
for  any  communication  that  contains  germs  of 
real,  practical  value  to  feilow-eubscrjbers. 


RBiDBBS'  lOTBS  UD  COIIEITS. 


This  space  Is  devoted  to  short  notes  of  expert* 
enoe  and  obserratloa,  but  not  neceesartly  reflect- 
ing our  own  opinions.  Ton,  reader  are  trying 
new  vartetles,  new  Implements,  new  methods.  Let 
ns  have  yonr  verdict— short,  pointedly.  Possibly 
you  may  wish  to  comment  on  statements  foond  In 
this  or  previous  Issues  or  to  offer  sugEestlona ;  let  us 
hear  what  you  haye  to  say.  In  the  mnltltupe  of 
counsel  there  Is  wisdom  ana  safety.    Write  ui*  often. 

Blue  Hvdrangeafl.^I  know  some 
people  consider  these  an  abomination,  as 
much  so  as  a  double  Sweet  Pea,  but  nev- 
ertheless, some  other  people  like  them. 
Among  the  latter  benighted  heathen  I 
class  myself.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter 
to  change  the  pink  Hydrangea  hortensis 
to  a  blue,  and  a  neighbor  of  mine  discov- 
ered the  fact  by  a  mere  accident.  One  fall 
she  left  a  trowel  accidentally  around  the 
roots  of  a  large  Hvdrangea,  and  the  next 
season  it  produced  blue  flowers.  As  there 
were  nearly  a  hundred  clusters  on  the 
bush,  it  was  an  exceedingly  handsome 
sight.  The  next  year  I  imitated  her  ex- 
ample, and  my  pink  Hydrangea  has  since 
borne  blue  flowers.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  use  iron  filings.  Any  old  iron  thing 
by  the  roots  wiU  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose.—L.  C.  L.  Jordan. 

—In  answer  to  Dago  about  iron  filings 
turning  Hydrangeas  to  purple  or  blue,  I 
have  tried  it  witn  success  early  in  spring 
at  time  of  potting,  and  before  the  buds 
are  set.  Take  and  mix  well  In  soil  at 
time  of  potting,  or  use  steel  filings  which 
will  answer  tnesame  purpose.  I  have 
had  the  flowers  a  very  dark  olue  and 
purple.— Geo.  P.  Mahoop. 

The  8.  A.  P. — In  your  article  en- 
titled "The  Florists  and  Others," 
page  602,  occurs  the  following:  "This 
result  very  plainly  demonstrated  good 
feUowship  does  not  sufiDce  to  carry 
an  election;  indeed,  this  very  fact 
combined  with  the  desire  to  have 
one  of  themselves,  won  the  day  for 
the  Washington  florist."  It  appears  to 
me  that  you  are  mistaken  in  your  prem- 
ises, and  faulty  In  your  deductions.  It 
is  unjust  to  Mr.  Gude  to  say  that  he 
holds  aloof  from  good  fellowslilp,  indeed, 
any  one  who  was  present  at  the  banquet 
in  the  tent  at  Newport  and  heard  the  cat 
calls,  cries  of  "  Bully  boy,  Billy, "  **  You're 
the  stuff,"  "Go  ahead  old  man,"  etc., 
and  saw  him  grinning  his  acknowledg- 
ments would  not  accuse  him  of  want  of 
good  fellowship,  neither  would  his  adher- 
ents be  accused  thereof;  'tis  unjust  to 
both. 

Again  you  say :  "  To  the  readers  of  the 
American  Gardening  this  will  be  satisfac- 
tory news,  for  In  past  years,  they  have 
stood  aloof  from  the  Society  of  American 
Florists,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  so- 
called  social  element  was  reputed  to  pre- 
dominate, and  the  meetings  generally 
balanced  up  in  favor  of  pleasure  rather 
than  profit."  That  looks  like  casting  an 
imputation  on  the  retiring  officers— pres- 
ident and  vice-president,  and  yet  it  is 
conceded  that  the  convention  just  held  in 
Providence  was  a  most  successful  one 
socially.  There  was  more  than  the  usual 
liberality  displayed  In  the  way  of  enter- 
tainment and  the  retiring  vice-president, 
with  the  aid  of  the  florists  and  gardeners 
of  Providence  and  Newport,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  unflagging  zeal  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  S.  A.  F.,  deserve  unqualified 
praise  rather  than  implied  censure  for 
their  efforts  in  that  direction.  That  they 
were  fully  appreciated  by  Mr.  Gude  and 
his  supporters  their  presence  attested. 
Your  claim  that  it  "  will  be  satisfactory 
news"  to  your  readers,  who  have  held 
aloof  does  not  seem  consistent  with  your 
assertion  that  It  was  "  the  desire  to  have 
one  of  themselves,"  i.e.,  aflorist  pure  and 
simple,  which  "won  the  day  for  the 
Washington  florist."  This  was  not  ca- 
tering to  the  large  class  of  horticulturists 
— ornamental  and  otherwise — whom  you 
allege  have  held  aloof,  and  it  was  appar- 
ently the  spirit  of  class  distinction,  as 
shown  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Gude,  which 
prompted  the  very  disparaging  remarks 
anent  the  vegetable  gardener  uttered  by 
his  distinguished  fellow-townsman.  If 
the  selection  of  a  president  was  intended 
to  show  that  others  than  tradesmen  pure 
and  simple  could  be  entrusted  with  the 
helm,  it  failed  lamentably,  and  there  is 


little  Inducement  for  those  "  who  held 
aloof"  on  the  ground  that  the  society 
was  purely  a  trade  organieation  to  alter 
their  opinion.  If  the  gentleman  who  waa 
unsuccessful  had  been  elected  president, 
those  "  who  held  aloof  on  that  ground 
would  have  no  further  cause  for  com- 
plaint, because  of  his  well-known  connec- 
tion with  the  Massachusetts  Horticultu- 
ral Society,  which  encourages  all 
branches  of  horticulture.  The  change  of 
name  does  not  indicate  a  change  of  pol- 
icy ;  in  fact,  it  was  generally  understood 
that  Mr.  Wood's  candidacy  was  bitterly 
opposed  by  the  majority  of  the  executive 
committee,  and  that  several  of  them  per- 
sonally conducted  the  canvas  against 
him,  this  coupled  with  the  desire  to  main- 
tain the  Society  on  its  present  lines,  not 
youth  and  want  of  good  fellowship 
^*  won  the  day  for  the  Washington  flor- 
ist."— Lawrence  Cotter. 


Water  Lilies  in  Pots. 

To  the  Editor  ofAmericAn  Gardening, 

As  an  amateur  I  have  grown  many 
flne  plants,  but  prominent  among  the 
best  is  a  plant  of  water  Lily  (Nympheea 
Laydekeri  rosea)  which  I  have  grown 
the  past  season  in  a  6-inch  pot  In  an 
aquarium  with  gold  flsh. 

It  was  In  full  foliage  May  1,  when  it 
commenced  blooming,  and  has  continued 
with  an  almost  didly  succession  of  its 
beautiful  flowers  and  foliage,  but  I  intend 
soon  to  put  it  outdoors  in  order  to  check 
its  growth  and  ripen  the  bulb.  The  flow- 
ers open  in  the  morning  and  close  at 
'  rht  three  days  In  succession,  occasion- 
\y  four  times,  at  the  flrst  opening  arose 
»for  of  delicate  shade,  difficult  to  de- 
scribe,deepenlng  in  tint  at  each  successive 
opening,  the  deepening  shades  contrast- 
ing as  if  they  were  different  varieties. 
There  is  at  all  times  in  sight  coming  up 
through  the  water  a  succession  of  flower 
buds  and  flne  foliage. 

I  have  also  grown  the  pygmasa  alba  in 
a  4-inch  pot,  and  p.  Helvola  in  a  5-inch 
pot,  and  the  Zanzloar  varieties  in  6-inch 
pots  with  fair  success.  I  might  add  more 
of  my  experience  in  this  matter,  but  I  see 
you  are  Just  now  Issuing  a  work  on  the 
subject  which  would  render  unnecessaiy 
anything  I  could  say. 

Fletcher  Williams,  Newark,  N.  Y. 
[Not  at  all !     We  are  always  glad  to 
hear  from  our  readers  any  of  their  experi- 
ences.   We  trust  Mr.  Williams  will  not 
stop  now.— Ed.] 


Asparagus  for  July  and  August* 

A  correspondent  writes:  "I  have  a 
summer  resort  for  a  market  and  aspara- 

Sis  sells  high  during  July  and  August, 
ow  can  I  work  it  to  get  shoots  at  that 
time?" 

—Do  not  cut  it  in  the  spring,  but  culti- 
vate often  until  your  summer  resort 
opens  and  market  is  ready.  Then  mow 
it  off  close  to  the  ground  and  the  new 
shoots  will  quickly  come  up.  You  can 
then  cut  clean  until  middle  of  August  and 
then  let  it  grow  until  it  freezes.  I  know 
of  no  plant  which  will  bear  cutting  the 
tops  off  as  long  as  asparagus,  not  even 
the  Canada  thistle,  but  you  can  kill  it  in 
that  way.  If  the  tops  grow  In  the  spring 
the  roots  will  get  their  strength  and  be 
ready  to  force  a  vigorous  growth,  pro- 
vided there  he  plenty  of  moisture.  The 
shoots  are  largely  water  and  if  ground 
dries  out  they  will  grow  slow,  and  be 
very  tough  and  woody.  Some  scheme  of 
irrigation  would  be  very  profitable  for  it. 
July  and  August  cutting  will  soon  de- 
stroy the  vigor  of  the  bed  and  should  be 
continued  no  longer  than  necessary,  as 
the  plants  must  have  leaves  to  digest 
their  food  and  assimilate  it.  Every  plant 
without  leaves  during  the  growing  season 
is  like  an  animal  without  air— it's  only  a 
question  of  time  as  to  when  it  will  die. 

R.  M.  Kellooo,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


A  canvass  of  the  big  fruit  growers 
brings  to  light  the  fact  that  the  Mason 
County,  (Mich.)  peach  crop  is  going  to  be 
light.  Two  months  ago  it  was  estimated 
that  there  would  be  300,000  bushels,  but 
now  the  most  generous  estimate  is  only 
one^third  of  that  amount. 
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W.  &  D'8. 

CneiiKBBATKD  8UBB  OBOP. 

PSHEOOPI  SPPWI. 

8  LBS.  FOR  $1.00.         ^ 

Paptr  VVtiHt  NarclMUt,  CallM, 
etc..  Etc. 

8p«ebU  PRICB8  on  appllCAtion. 

WEEBER   &   DON. 

Be«d  Merotaanta  and  Orowon, 
114  Chmmh^v  St.,  If .  Y.  CITT. 

Mentlan  Ameriean  Qardwiing  wttpn  >0B  wilf 

iicDOULD  I  iciAiius.:;j;s£7i?c^^t'2£*;£: 

60  W«st  30th  SU,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Solicit  Shipments  of  Cut  Flowers  on  Com- 
mistion.    Best  market  prices  guaranteed. 
Mention  Amerteaii  Qard^ning  when  yon  writ* 

QREAT 

Horticoltoral . . 
. .  Exposition, 

MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN, 

NEW  YORK. 


SEPT.  27th  TO   OCT.   23d. 


$5,000  IN  CASH,  ALSO  MEDALS,  CUPS, 
DIPLOMAS  AND  CERTIFICATES. 


Dahlias,  tropical  flowering  and 
other  plants,  Roses,  Carnations, 
Chrysanthemums. 

Novelties  in  plants,  and  floral 
work. 

Fruits  of  all  kinds. 

Vegetables  of  every  description. 

During  the  first  week  the 
American  Dahlia  Society  offer 
special  premiums. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  of  America  will,  on  October 
2ist,  offer  a  silver  cup  for  the  best 
six  blooms  of  six  standard  kinds. 

For  particulars  and  schedules 
apply  to  the  superintendents, 

JAMES  W.  WITHERS, 

P  O.  Box  1697,  New  York  City. 

PROF.  VAN  DEMAN, 

Pnrksley,  Virginia. 
C.  L.  ALLEN, 

Floral  Park,  New  York. 

or  the  PreaJdent, 

DR.  F.  M.  HEXAMER, 

52  LalayettM  Place,  New  York. 


PRIVATE    QARDENER.«. 

Appointments  and  Doings. 

OArdenen  aad  othfnt  kunwinte  nt  nit»ut 
appolatnwntM  nnil  nmvlnjpt  nn*  rfum^tt^il  to 
forward  itHrtlftthtni  ot  th*'ftnn§f  htr  /nthllrn- 
tloa  In  thin  column.     \o  rhfincn  In  wttilf, 

Mr.  Richmond  W.  Hueflted,  late  of 
Tuxedo,  to  succeed  Mr.  Harry  Hogan  as 
head  gardener  for  Elbrid^re  T.  Gerry  Eag., 
Newport,  K.  I.  A  Violet  houne  iH  to  be 
erected,  and  other  improvemeutB  carried 
out. 

Mr.  Harry  Westley  a^  head  gardener 
for  I.  T.  Bunlen,  Esq.,  "Fairlawn,"  New- 
port, R.  I. 

A.  Dimmock,  reprefienting  F.  Sander  &. 
Co.,  St.  Albans,  England,  arrived  in  New 
York,  Sa^rday,  September  4.  per  S.  8. 
Etruria. 

R.  M.  Grey,  formerly  with  Henry 
Greaves,  Esq.,  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  where 
he  had  charge  of  the  famous  orchid  col- 
lection, and  later  with  R.  J.  Mendenhall, 
Minneapolis,  where  he  a^cted  as  super- 
intendent, is  now  with  Julius  Roehrn. 
Carlton  Hill.  N.J.  Mr.  Grey  assumed  his 
new  duties  as  foreman  September  1. 

Mr.  David  Houston,  staff  biologist  of  the 
Essex  County  Council,  London,  England, 
has  been  here  on  a  four^weetcs'  trip,  in- 
quiring into  the  manner  and  method  of 
teaching  adopted,  and  the  subjects  taken 
up  by  our  experimental  stations  and  col- 
leges. Mr.  Houston  expresses  himself  as 
being  favorably  impressed  with  what  he 
has  seen  Sind  heard,  and  will  have  much 
to  report  to  his  educational  council.  He 
sailea  on  the  steamship  Lucania,  Satur- 
day, September  4. 


Sales. 

A  great  clearance  sale  of  Palms.  Ferns, 
etc.,  at  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  is  announced 
for  October  4,  5,  6,  7.  Cleary  &  Co.  are 
the  auctioneers. 


Newport,  R.  I. 

Messrs.  Robert  Christie  and  John  R. 
Johnson  were  In  Boston  last  week,  visit- 
ing the  plant  exhibition  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society.  The  former 
exhibited  a  plant  of  his  new  Canna,  Sena- 
tor Wetmore. 

Mr.  James  Garthley,  gardener  for  H. 
H.  Rogers,     Fairhaven,    Mass.,    accom- 

{)aniea  by  his  wife,  spent  some  days  here 
ast  week. 

It  will  pleaae  all  the  friends  of  the  Club 
to  know  that  after  paying  its  bills  in 
full,  and  Florists'  ana  Gardeners'  Club 
and  Associates  were  left  with  a  balance 
on  hand. 


New  Orieans,  La. 

Park  Superintendent  Jules  Fonta  of 
Audubon  Park  has  just  returned  from  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  trip  to  Califor- 
nia, where  he  went  in  the  interest  of  the 
Audubon  Park  Commissioners.  Mr. 
Fonta  said  that  he  had  traveled  consid- 
erably over  portions  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  but  had  never  before  been 
as  far  west  as  California.  He  thought 
that  this  last  trip  had  taught  him  more 
than  any  other  he  had  ever  taken  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Mr.  Fonta  left  the  city  July  2  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Panter,  gardener  for  Mrs. 
T.  G.  Richardson. 


New  York. 

The  work  of  laying  out  a  Colonial  gar- 
den surrounding  the  old  Van  Cortland t 
Mansion  in  Van  Cortlandt  Park  was  begun 
Aug^uHt  11  by  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  Super- 
intendent of  Parks.  Five  thousand  dol- 
lars was  appropriated  for  this  work  by 
the  Park  Department,  and  according  to 
the  plan  prepared,  the  garden  will  have 
numerous  narrow  paths,  with  artistic 
designs,  bordered  w^lth  low  boxwood 
hedges.  The  flower  beds  will  be  in  vari- 
ous shapes  and  Xorms  and  planted  with 
old-fashioned  flowers.  One  of  the  larger 
beds  will  he  in  the  form  of  a  flag  and 
have  red,  white,  and  blue  flowerK. 


The  interest  shown  iS^he  Park  Board 
in  this  work  is  very  gratify mg  to  the  Co- 
lonial Dames  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  whose  custody  the  old  mansion  waa 

S laced  some  months  ago  and  who  on 
lay  27,  1879.  celebrated  the2r>0tli  anni- 
versary of  the  la.udlng  of  Got.  Peter 
Stuy  vesant  on  the  Island  of  Manhattan 
by  opening  the  mansion  as  a  public 
museum. 

Although  the  smallest  free  museum  in 
the  city,  it  is  by  far  one  of  the  most  hiter- 
enting,  especially  to  the  lovers  of  Colonial 
relics. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

We  recently  visited  the  private  gartien 
and  conservatories  of  J.  J.  Hill  of  thta 
city.  These  are  in  charge  of  L.  G.  Wnike. 
He  grows  a  gener^jil  llfie  of  plauta  and 
cut  flowers  and  has  one  house  of  gnfim 
which  are  well  set  with  fruit  and  nearly 
ripe.  He  has  a  flne  collection  of  OrchidB 
—one  of  the  best  in  the  citj'.  A  lai|;e 
Allamanda  attracted  attention  from  its 
immense  number  of  blossomsand  the  sur- 
face covered  by  the  plant.  It  Is  evidently 
several  years  old  and  is  trained  against 
the  wall.— VERrTAS. 


Boston. 

The  annual  plant  show  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society  on 
September  1  and  2  was  fully  up  to  the 
high  standard  established  by  its  pn1l^ 
cessors,  both  balls  being  fllled  to  oTer- 
flowing  with  exhibits  of  a  high  order. 
The  upper  hall  was  devoted  to  potted 
plants  and  the  lower  hall  to  cut  flowerB. 

Among  the  plants,  which  were  not 
large  as  a  rule,  were  some  especiall}-  fine 
specimens.  The  crowded  condition  of  the 
hall  at  these  exhibitions,  and  the  difBcol- 
ty  of  getting  large  plants  in  the  hall  have 
combined  to  influence  exhibitors  to  bring 
their  small  or  medium-sised  products. 

Among  the  largest  plants  were  the 
palms  entered  for  the  price  calling  for  a 

{>air  in  pots  or  tubs  not  more  than  34 
nches  in  diameter,  the  first  priie  for 
which  was  awarded  to  James  Wheeler, 

fardener  to  Joseph  H.  White,  Esq.,  on 
'h<enix  rupicola.  The  first  prtie  for  pair 
in  14-inch  pots  was  awarded  to  Kenneth 
Finlayson,  gardener  to  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  on 
Acanthophcenix  crinita  and  Licnalagran* 
dis.  The  largest  prize  and  one  in  which 
much  interest  centered  was  for  a  colle^ 
tion  containing  foliage  t>Iants  of  ftH  4e- 
scriptions  not  to  exceed  40  plants  iu  pots 
or  tubs  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  William  Donald,  gardener  to  J.  & 
Bailey,  on  an  especially  nice  lot  of  stock* 
Noticeable  in  this  exhibit  were  the  foUow- 
ing :  Palms,  Kentia  Forsteriana,  K.  Bel- 
moreana,  Areca  luteacens,  and  Rhapis  hu- 
mills:  MarnatajB,  Makoyana,  iUnstrlfl, 
Veitchil,  Vanden  Heckei,  and  roseo-llne- 
ata.  A  number  of  choice  ferns  including 
davallias  and  adiantums,  among  which 
were  two  very  fine  Farleyense,  and  an  un- 
usually good  specimen  of  Alocasia  San- 
deriana,  which  was  also  awarded  the  So- 
ciety's medal.  The  first  prize  for  six 
greenhouse  plants  was  awarded  to  N, 
T.  Kidder,  Esq.  (William  Martin,  garden- 
er) on  Livistona  rotundifolia,Sphfprogyne 
latlfolia,  Clerodendron  Balfouri,  Alocasia 
macrorhlza  variegata.  Dieffenbachia 
Bausel,  and  Cyanophyllum  magnificum, 
all  good  specimens.  The  first  prize  for  sin- 
gle specimen  flowering  greenhouse  plant 
was  awarded  to  C.  H.  Souther  (Sandl- 
ford,  gardener),  on  a  flne  specimen  of 
Anthurium  Brownll.  The  first  prizes  on 
six  fuchsias,  for  colletion  of  flow^erlnff 
plants  grouped  for  effect,  ornamental  fol- 
iage plant;  six  ferns,  no  adiantums,  and 
for  Ave  varieties  of  adiantums  named,  aH 
went  to  James  Wheeler.  William  Martin 
received  flrst  prize  on  six  named  varieties 
of  caladlums.  The  flrst  prizes  on  f our  lyco 
pods,  six  named  drncienas,  and  six 
named  crotons  were  all  given  to  Kenneth 
Finlayson.  D.  F.  Roy,  gardener  to  E.  S. 
Converse,  Esq.,  received  flrst  on  six  pota 
of  Begonia  rex,  six  varieties,  and  the  flrst 
on  collection  of  Begonia  rex  hybrids  waa 
awarded  to  G«orge  B.  Green,  gardener 
to  J.  M.  Little,  Esq.  The  first  on  colte:- 
tion  of  not  less  than  ten  named  variettes 
of  cannas  in  pots  or  tubs  went  to  John 
Jeffries  (Anderson,  gardener).  First prlie 
on  Hpeclraen  cyead    to  James  Little,  Eaq. 
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The  cut  flower  Bhow  waa  also  saperb. 
the  lai^geet  quantity  and  finest  quality  of 
dahlias  in  ail  their  types  beinju^  shown 
that  has  ever  been  seen  here.  The  chief 
exhibitors  in  this  class  being  John  Tar- 
Icer,  Lothrop  &  Higgins,  H.  F.  Burt,  L.  W. 
Snow,  William  C.  Winter,  and  John  Endi- 
cott  &  Co.,  among  whom  the  honors 
were  divided.  Kenneth  Fiulayson  topk 
first  on  tropjteolums,  and  John  L.  Gard- 
ner, Esq.  (William  Thatcher,  gardener), 
received  first  on  French  and  African  mar- 
igolds. E.  Sheppard  &  Son  were  first  on 
double  zinnias.  Oakes  Ames,  Esq.  (Carl 
Blomberg,  gardener),  and  L.  W.  Goodale 
of  Dwight,  Mass.,  made  extensive  exhit>- 
its  of  auuatics.  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Inc., 
sent  on  nis  new  Nymphteas  Gumeyana 
and  Doogueana ;  they  came  by  mail,  and 
unfortunately  did  not  arrive  in  very  good 
shape;  the  last  mentioned,  which  bears 
the  nam^  of  the  superintendent  of  Bos- 
ton's public  grounds,  is  a  magnificent  lily 
of  chaste  and  delicate  coloring,  fiowera 
five  and  one-half  to  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter, beautifully  cup-shaped,  and  of  a 
pleasing  shell-pink  color  with  sepals  of 
royal  pink,  a  symmetrical  distinct  flower 
and  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  hardy 
nymphaBas. 


Where  Shall  Our  Future  Supply 
of  Bulbs  Come  From?* 

This  is  a  very  easy  question  to  ask,  a 
very  easy  one  to  answer  offhand,  but  to 
give  you  the  necessary  data  and  reasons 
tor  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  ar- 
rived at  is  somewhat  diflicult  in  the  time 
allotted  for  this  purpose.  I  Judge  that 
this  question  refers  principally  to  Dutch, 
French,  Bermuda,  and  other  foreign- 
grown  bulbs,  and  to  such  we  will  confine 
our  attention. 

Our  Holland  friends  tell  us  what  is 
known  as  the  Dutch  hyacinth  cannot  be 
grown  here,  as  we  have  not  the  soil  or 
climate.  If  there  is  a  file  of  the  reports 
of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society  in 
existence  I  believe  you  will  find  therein  a 
report  of  a  display  of  cut  bloom  of  hya- 
cinths made  by  the  late  Isaac  Buchanan. 
These  fiowers  were  raised  from  bulbs 
which  Mr.  Buchanan  grew  on  his  place 
at  Astoria,  L.  I.  He  bought  some  bulbs 
in  the  Fall,  cut  them  as  the  Dutch  do  for 
mnltlplyinK,  grew  the  stock  on  until  they 
had  made  large  bulbs,  then  forced  them 
Into  bloom,  and  took  the  first  prize  over 
a  number  of  exhibits  grown  from  im- 
ported stock.'  If  they  will  not  grow  here, 
why  will  they  continue  to  thrive  in  pri- 
vate gardens  where  they  are  left  for  a 
long  time?  I  know  of  one  bed  that  was 
left  undistarbed  for  over  ten  vears,  and  I 
have  never  seen  finer  spikes  of  bloom  out- 
side than  were  produced  there.  This  was 
in  a  very  heavy  soil,  and  the  claim  is 
made  that  the  hyacinths  require  a  light 
soil  to  make  the  best  stock.  I  have  seen 
as  fine  tulips  grown  here  as  come  from 
Holland,  the  bulbs  were  clean  and  of  per- 
fect shape  and  produced  as  good  fiowers 
the  following  season  as  newly  imported 
stock. 

The  narcissus  does  even  better  here 
than  the  tulip,  multiplies  very  rapidly, 
and  is  in  every  way  equal  to  the  foreign 
stock.  There  are  several  sections  of  this 
country  that  can  produce  the  freesia  in 
unlimited  quantities  and  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. Now  as  to  the  Roman  hyacinth, 
both  white  and  colored.  Mrs.  Sayers, 
wife  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
appropriations  at  Washington,  told  Mr. 
William  R.  Smith  not  to  send  her  any 
more  Romans,  as  they  had  become  a 
weed  in  her  garden  which  is  In  Texas ; 
and  still  we  are  told  that  we  cannot  grow 
Romans. ,  Several  years  ago  20,000  blue 
Romans  were  received  in  New  York  in  a 
damaged  condition,  having  been  delayed 
on  the  steamer.  When  the  cases  were 
opened  the  bulbs  were  found  to  have 
started  and  were  unfit  for  sale ;  they  were 
shipped  to  Southern  Pines,  a  high  eleva- 
tion known  as  the  Thonnal  belt  in  North 
Carolina  and  planted ;  the  following  sea- 
son those  bulbs  were  sold  for  forcing  pur- 
poses, and  they  did  so  well  that  the  par- 
ties who  grew  them  asked  the  next  year 
for  bulbs  from  the  same  source,  without 
knowing  they  had  been  grown  one  year 

*'C  n  Alien,  before  Society  of  Ath-Hcid  Florists. 


Potash. 

An  absolute  necessity  for  every  crop. 

Free 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

OBRMAN  KAU  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St..  New  York. 


MeiiUun  Auivricuai  uo-iaabiu^      iit:u  >uu    ai 


FOR  GREENHOUSES,  GRAP- 
ERIES, CONSERVATORIES, 
HOTHOUSES  AND  HOTBEDS. 

VANHORNE,  GRIFFEN   Sl  CO., 

Importer,  of  French  e/a,s.    *^  S^r'^M^SmoSV*"'     NEW  YORK. 


GLASS 


GLASS 


40  to  4«  VBSTRY  STItBIT, 
Oor.  SIIMIIWION  ST. 

Montlon  Amorloon  <}ardeolns  whea  you  write. 


SBEEimOOSE  lEIITIIIS  HID  YE)ITIL|ITI|lli, 

Horticultural    Architecture    and    Building. 


ESTABLISH  EO    1844. 

m   m  larcar  Street,      HEW  TOIL 


FIVE  PATTERNS  OF  BOILERS 

NINETEEN    SIZES 
Perfect  Sash  Baisingr  Ipparatus 

Roselionses,  Qreenhouses,  Btc,  of  Iron 

Pmino  Construction  erected  complete 

or  the  Structural  Iron  Worv  ship. 

ped  ready  for  erectioa. 

Iron  Frame  Benches  w.th  the 
*'  Perfect  Drainage  Bench  Tile** 

or  Slate  Tops. 

8f^::«n  4c.  pohxagk  kor  iccvstratkd  catacoour. 

'I'^nrfon  Am^rk^a  Oard^^nlng  when  tou  write. 

Catalogues  •  •  •  • 

Will  be  issued  in  i^reater  abundance  this  Fall  than  eTer ;  every 
live  firm  isaues  one  or  more,  wholesale  or  retail. 

Are  You  Planning  Yours? 

We  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  an  estimate  as 
to  the  expenses  of  printing  same. 

Our  facilities  are  unexcelled ;  our  staff  familiar  with  the 
work ;  our  presses  of  the  finest ;  our  prices  reasonable  and 
our  product  good. 

Printing  of  Every  Description. 

Cards,  Billheads*  Letterheads,  Envelopes,  CircularB,  Price  Lists, 
Pamphlsts,  &c.,  &*i  ^owest  prices  and  best  workmanship. 

Trade  Marks,  &c.,  Oiir  Specialty. 

We  furnish  illustratioas  of  plantB,  flowers  or  designs,  which 
may  be  copyrighted  for  your  exclusive  use,  to  serve  as  trade 
marks,  symbols,  &c.,  for  use  on  all  forms  of  printed  matter. 

A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Ptg.  and  Pub.  Co. 

LIMITED. 

RHiNELANDER  BUILDING,  (P.O.BOX  leer)  NEW  YORK. 
Teienhone,  »154  Cortlandt, 
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In  this  country.  It  haB  been  proven  that 
lily  of  the  valley  c&d  be  grown  in  this 
country  profitably,  for  several  of  our 
large  forcers  have  gone  into  it  on  a  large 
scale  for  their  own  use,  they  having  im- 
ported small  pips  to  grow  on.  This  im- 
portation would  be  unnecessary  after  a 
few  years,  as  the  stock  will  increajse  suffi- 
ciently for  planting.  Why  have  we  not 
grown  these  bulbs?  Simply  because  we 
have  believed  the  foreigner  when  he  has 
told  us  that  we  had  neither  the  soil  nor 
climate  suitable  for  the  purpose,  merely 
a  case  of  bluff ;  for  they  know  full  well 
that  we  have  any  soil  or  any  climate  or 
any  combination  of  soil  and  climate  for 
the  growing  of  any  bulb  that  the  florist 
of  this  country  needs  for  his  business.  It 
is  partly  due  to  the  fa£t  that  when  many 
horticulturists  come  to  this  country,  they 
bring  pre-conceived  ideas  with  them. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  here 
suitable  for  growing  hyacinths.  North 
Carolina  has  In  her  uplands  the  Identical 
soli  of  Holland  and  a  superior  climate. 
The  narcissus  and  tulip  can  be  grown  in 
nearly  every  state. 

Some  time  ago  the  question  wa« 
brought  up  before  the  New  York  Flor- 
ists' Club,  Can  the  Ulium  HarrisU  be 
grown  at  a  profit  in  this  country  ?  The 
same  question  has  recently  been  brought 
out  in  one  of  our  trade  papers.  I  Judge 
from  the  answers  of  those  replying  that 
they  believe  they  can  be.  But  where? 
That  is  the  question  for  some  plucky  fel- 
low to  find  out.  My  friend.  Mr.  William 
R.  Smith,  informs  me  that  Secretary  Wil- 
son has  had  this  subject  brought  to  his 
attention,  and  that  he  has  taken  great 
likterest  in  the  matter  and  will  push  it. 
As  the  secretary  Is  a  fuU-fiedeed  agricul- 
turist, you  can  rest  assured  that  if  he  can 
J)ut  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
nto  the  hands  of  the  land  workers  of  this 
country,  he  is  going  to  do  it,  for  that  is 
the  platform  on  which  he  stands. 

It  is  claimed  that  Harrisil  culture  has 
been  tried  in  California  but  without  suc- 
cess. By  whom  was  it  tried  ?  Was  it  one 
who  thoroughly  understood  the  nature 
of  this  lily,  differing  as  it  does  from  all 
others  ?  Or  was  it  simply  given  to  some 
persons  who  thought  tney  were  pea^ectly 
capable  to  handle  any  bulb  given  them  ? 
Was  the  trial  made  in  only  one  section  of 
the  state,  or  was  it  made  as  it  should 
have  been  in  different  parts  and  under 
different  conditions  of  soil  and  climate? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  two  or  more  grow- 
ers receiving  bulbs  from  the  same  case  for 
forcing  obtain  vastly  different  results  ?  I 
know  of  one  instance  where  a  case  was 
divided  between  two  men ;  the  crop  with 
one  was  of  the  best,  while  the  plants  of 
the  other  were  all  diseased  and  worth- 
less ;  thus  it  may  be  in  case  of  trials.  One 
man  thoroughly  understanding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Harrisil  will  produce  ex- 
cellent results;  his  neighbor  will  make  a 


failure  of  it.  It  is  also  claimed  that  for- 
eign cheap  labor  Is  a  prime  factor  against 
our  growing  bulbs.  A  Frenchman  told 
us  twenty-five  years  ago  that  we  could 
not  compete  with  them  in  the  gladiolus 
growing,  their  labor  was  so  much  less 
than  ours.  How  many  gladioli  cure  im- 
ported to-day  ?  It  would  surprise  many 
of  you  if  you  knew  how  many  are  being 
exported  annually.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  their  labor  is  cheaper,  as  the  fact 
that  they  plant  their  crops  much  closer 
and  thus  obtain  double  the  amount  from 
a  given  space. 

Many  florists  who  have  tried  growing 
a  few  of  these  bulbs  have  given  it  up  In 
disgust.  Why?  They  had  not  the  facili- 
ties for  handling  the  stock.  The  man 
who  grows  an  acre  of  any  bulb  can  do  it 
much  cheaper  proportionately,  than  one 
who  grows  but  one  short  row;  for  in 
handling  crops  in  laree  blocjks  the  work 
becomes  systematiseaT  The  market  gar- 
dener who  works  but  a  few  acres  often 
Sroduces  more  than  the  ordinary  farmer 
oes  from  a  hundred  because  he  manures 
heavily  and  obtains  two,  and  in  some 
cases,  four  crops,  and  this  can  be  done  in 
some  lines  of  bulb  culture.  I  know  of 
one  case  where  a  farmer  began  in  a  small 
way  at  trucking,  and  to-day  he  employs 
men  on  seventy  acres,  obtaining  two 
crops  every  season,  while  his  neighbors 
are  going  along  in  the  sam6  old  rut  (with 
a  few  exceptions). 

I  thoroughly  believe  that  If  the  matter 
of  bulb  growing  in  this  country  is  han- 
dled as  it  should  be,  by  those  who  fully 
understand  the  nature  of  bulbs,  it  will 
only  be  a  few  years  when  the  foreign  bulb 
growers  will  receive  their  letters  of  recall 
m)m  this  land ;  but  you  must  remember 
that  they  will  not  give  up  the  business 
without  a  struggle ;  they  will  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  nlnder  the  estab- 
lishing of  this  as  they  have  every  other 
industry,  knowing  only  too  well  that  if 


an  American  undertakes  the  prodndDg 
of  any  article  In  which  there  is  a  show  of 
profit  that  he  is  bound  to  succeed.  Some 
say  that  at  the  present  prices  it  would 
not  pay  to  grow  stock  that  we  import  I 
will  ask  you  to  use  a  little  time  to  flnire 
out  what  you  can  get  from  an  acre  of  lily 
of  the  valley,  planting  the  pips  one  inch 
apart  in  rows  ten  inches  apart;  freealai 
the  same  and  the  other  stock,  having 
more  space  according  to  their  size.  I  be- 
lieve that  you  will  find  the  amount  tar 
beyond  your  present  ideas. 


BiijiiicM  Cards. 


C.  D.  Zlameman,  Baffalo.  N.  Y.  Hortknttarte 
LMidacmpe  Gardener.  PUhb  and  estimates  fnnlAid 

I  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  conaoltadau.  plm, 
^  aaperlntendence,  plants,  labor,  etc.,  nppllad  for 
trork  as  wanted.  6M  original  deslsna  for  wiUdMien 
fftrdoDS,  parks,  eta,  readj  tor  inspecCiocL  On- 
'ons  solicited  from  those  who  re^die  fti 


ralne  of  land  or  residence  dexeloped  with 
Kxmomj.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnsaai«  P.  O. 
New  York  Ctty. 


FOR  SALE. 


Deafness  Canaot  be  Cured 

by  local  appUoadona,  as  they  oannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  Deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Bustaohian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  in- 
flamed you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imper- 
fect hearing,-  and  when  it  is  entirely  dosed 
Deaf  ness  is  the  result,  and  unless  the  inflam- 
mation can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube  restored 
to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will  be  de- 
stroyed forever ;  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are 
diused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an 
inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  Ooe  Hundred  Dollars  for  any 
case  of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  can- 
not be  cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send 
for  circulars,  free. 

F.  J.  CHBNHT  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
VSold  by  Druggists,  76c. 


AdTsrUaements  not  to  exceed  eighty  wordivl 
be  Inserted  under  this  heading  at  two  omi  n 
WOBD  each  insertion,  payable  In  advanee. 

The  address  will  be  cbaiged  as  partofthsaiit, 
and  eadi  Initial,  or  a  number,  coontsasootviii 
No  coU  or  dlsplaj  type  allowed. 

T  0.  BOBBINK,  Ratherford.  N.  J.—Dntch  Bdh, 
^'  Clematis,  Magnolias.  Rhododepdraiis,  Amim, 
etc  Branch  of  the  Hortlcnltoral  Compaay.Ba- 
koop,  Holland. 

YOU  WANT  the  best  flowerpot!?  irio.«l 
address  to  The  Whllldin  Pottery  Co.,  TUWkn^ 

ton  St,  Philadelphia.   Three  ahlpplng  poiirts,  ea 

save  yon  freight. 

'niRBCT  from  the  grower,  duty  free.  Hatetael 
^  Brothers*  Seed,  Balb,  and  PUntCatstaKKk 
now  oat,  prices  very  reasonable,  anybody  vho  b« 
not  received  a  copy  should  address  Hnlsebosdi  Bm, 
Englewood,  N.  J. 


Qo: 


rjALIFORNLA.  Prtvet  make  the  finest  ( 

^    hedge,  and  are  perfectly  hardy.    Ftau  lua 

Elants  ffrown  at  seashore,  two  years  old,  tl  p^r 
nndred.  CaSh  with  order.  Reference,  nm 
National  Bank,  Asbary  Park,  N.  J..  SUte  Bukhc. 
Newark,  N.  J.  AtlanUc  Coast  Nursery.  Jibs 
H.  Cornell.  Proprietor.  Office,  288  WashlBgtflB  SU 
Newark.  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted. 

Advertlsementa  will  be  inserted  onderthiibeilr 
tng  at  OMB  CKNT  PKR  WORD  eaoh  insertion,  psfife 
in  advance.  The  address  to  be  counted  ta  paitof 
the  advertisement.  No  advertisement  inserted  te 
leas  than  fifteen  emits  per  insertion: 

TfTANTED— A  position  as  gardener  andflf>iMa 
**  either  private  or  commercial  place.  Enillrib 
married,  small  family  Several  years'  expenno 
in  both  America  and  Europe,  best  of  ref«««BGe& 
Address  G.  P.  Mahood,  Box  390,  Elmhurst,  ID. 
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NOfV  READY. 


t\)i  Klatcr  Garden 

PRICE,   $2.00.    25  per  ceat.  off  to  subscribers  to  Americaa  Qardenlng  and  Florists'  Exchl^nse. 

This   work  contains    nine   beautiful    plates,    eighteen   full    page    descriptive    views    of    leading  Water 

Gardens  and  Ponds,  and  numerous  smaller  pictures  prepared  with  special  reference  to  this  worlc. 

On  heavy  enamelled  paper.    Elegantly  bound.    Large  octavo. 

The  text  describes  all  operations  from  the  growing  of  plants  in  tubs  to  the  large  water  gar- 
den, excavation  of  grounds,  construction  of  ponds,  adapting  natural  streams,  planting,  hybridizing, 
seed  saving,  propagation,   the  aquatic  house,  wintering,  correct  designing  and  planting  of  banks    ^  [ 
and  margins,  and  all  other  necessary  details.  jl 

A.   T.   DE  LA  MARE  PTG.  &  PUB.   CO.-  LTD.,    Noi.   a  to  8  Duane    Street,    P.  0.  Box  1697,   New  York  City.    J  > 


Sept  II,  1897. 
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ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


POPULAR    N0TB8    POR    THE  SVGGBBSPVL 
ATIATBUR. 


Cmr9  in  Pottlny  Bulbs. 

A  good,  well-composted  soil  is  the 
first  requisite,  after  obtaining  good 
bulbs.  Innumerable  directions  are  ^ven 
for  preparing  such  soils,  and,  if  one  has 
no  access  to  loam,  field  or  compost  heap, 
the  florist  will  supply  every  need  with 
the  exact  soil  medium  needed.  But,  even 
to  put  the  bulbs  into  the  pots  properlv 
requires  some  skill  and  judgment,  with 
the  hard  bulbs  which  throw  a  large 
bunch  of  fibrous  roots,  the  chief  mistake 
made  is  in  making  the  soil  too  firm  below 
the  bulb,  through  thrusting  the  latter  deep 
Into  the  soil  by  main  force.  This  gives 
the  roots  less  chance  to  take  hold  than 
they  might  otherwise  have,  and  manes 
sure  that  the  bulb  shall  be  thrown  out  of 
the  soil  when  the  mass  of  roots  demands 
room.  It  is  better  to  pot  firmly  about 
and  above  the  bulb,  but  very  loosely 
below  it. 

8»tlifaotion  from  Bulbs. 

Horticultural  writers  make  it  a 
business  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  else 
equal  to  bulbs  for  giving  winter  bloom. 
Yet,  the  fact  remains  that  hundreds  are 
disappointed  Just  along  this  line.  This  is 
partly  due  to  poor  bulbs,  partly  to  ina- 
blilty  to  follow  directions,  and  largely  to 
time  of  potting  and  choice  of  sorts.  Late 
potting  deliberately  invites  failure  and 
dissatisfaction.  A  haphasard  collection 
of  sorts  is  likely  to  be  more  than  half  fail- 
ure, and  the  more  varied  the  collection 
the  greater  the  failure.  Only  a  few  of  the 
Bmaller  bulbs  and  the  novelties  should 
be  tried  each  season .  The  old  reliables  are 
not  so  interesting,  perhaps,  bat  in  them 
lies  the  most  of  beauty  and  of  satisfac- 
tion. Lilies,  the  better  Hyacinths,  the 
Narcissi,  the  Alliums,  and  the  Freesias  are 
best  choice  for  the  average  g^rower. 

The  Leaser  Bnlboos  Families. 

The  list  of  bulbs  for  winter  planting 
has  grown  to  be  a  long  one,  and  question 
is  often  made  as  to  the  reason  for  the  neg- 
lect of  many  of  the  lesser  sorts.  One  ac- 
tive reason  is  that  many  persons  are  so 
fond  of  Lilies  and  Hyacinths  that  these  re- 
ceive first  consideration  always,  and  often 
there  is  no  money  left  to  buy  the  oth- 
ers. It  is  not  that  there  is  less  beauty  in 
the  less-known  families;  indeed,  to  some 
eyes,  the  fantastic  beauty  of  a  Calochor^ 
tus  may  be  far  greater  than  the  well- 
known  charms  of  the  Hyacinth.  But, 
somehow,  the  Hyacinth  is  a  must-have, 
the  other  only  a  may-have.  Th  re  is  a 
world  of  pleasure  in  growing  these  lesser 
bulbs  a  few  at  a  time,  and  for  variety's 
sake.  But  Crocuses,  Scillas,  Bordieas, 
Babianas,  and  most  of  the  little-grown 
bulbs  often  prove  more  or  less  failures, 
Tvhile  the  Tritelelas,  pretty  and  long 
blooming  as  they  are,  do  not  make  show 
enough  to  attract  much  attention.  It  is 
-well  worth  while  to  try  a  few  of  the 
neglected  ones,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge. 

f  awfaitivm  and  Begunia  M.  Aarea. 

The  Begonia  manicata  aurea  is 
often  contrasted  with  the  old  "  Leopard 
plant,"  because  they  are  of  similar  gen- 
eral appearance.  Both  are  beyond 
praise,  when  at  their  best ;  both  are  fre- 
quently seen  in  condition  to  belie  any 
praise.  Poorly  grown,  either  is  a  source 
of  pain  to  the  most  careless  beholder. 
The  Farfugium  often  suffers  froto  too 
strong  sun  heat,  and,  while  most  fiower 
lovers  know  i>erhaps  that  the  Begonias 
dislike  strong  sunsnine,  this  particular 
eort  has  been  seen  during  the  present  sea- 
son undergoing  torture  of  this  sort  at  the 
bands  of  its  friends. 

Svssella  Joncea. 

He  shows  hardihood,  indeed,  who 
dares  to  say  of  any  one  plant  that  there 
Is  nothing  else  so  beautiful  for  some  espe- 
cial purpose.  Even  of  the  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  acknowledged  queen  of 
flowers  one  might  not  make  such  a  state- 
ment without  contradiction.  Yet  It  is  of 
-that  novel  plant,  Russelia  Juneea,  that 
tihe  sweeping  statement  is   made   that 


there  is  nothing  so  t>eautiful  for  large 
vases.  Judging  from  the  behavior  of  a 
single  plant,  in  one  set  of  conditions,  one 
might  say  that  no  plant  was  less  worthy 
of  such  strong  praise.  Such  Judgment  is 
a  mere  straw,  however,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  from  the  reports  of  such 
"tests^'that  a  novelty  usually  gets  its 
early  reputation. 

Lyoopodlams. 

These  pretty  plants,  so  little  known 
to  the  rank  and  file,  deserve  wider  trial 
by  those  who  can  depend  on  themselves 
not  to  neglect  their  plants.  They  are  ex- 
cellent for  filling  and  borderinsin  decora- 
tive work,  and  very  useful  for  Jardinieres. 
Like  Palms,  they  must  never  be  allowed 
to  become  dry  at  the  root,  as  a  single  ex- 
perience of  this  sort  is  fatal  to  their 
beautv.  A  shaded  position  with  plenty 
of  moisture  meets  their  needs,  ana  best 
of  all,  they  do  not  despise  a  north  window. 
Their  lively  green  and  the  peculiar  style 
of  their  foliage  also  commend  them  as 

fivlng  pleasing  variety  to  any  collection, 
ome  show  a  surface  like  shot  silk,  some 
are  fern-like ;  some  are  entirely  of  a 
golden  tinge,  while  others  show  white 
tips  to  all  the  growth.  Plants  so  beauti- 
ful deserve  something  better  than  neglect. 

Scoring  One's  Own  Fowls. 

It  is  the  suburbanite,  of  all  men, 
who  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  reach  the 
point  where. none  but  the  pure-bred  fowls 
will  satisfy  his  poultry-loving  soul.  Val- 
ues and  scores  at  once  become  the  all-im- 
Eortant  things.  Shall  he— can  be  score 
is  own  fowu?  If  this  means'*  Can  he 
score  them  to  sell?"  he  may  find  help  in 
the  discussions  lately  so  hot  in  the  ac- 
credited poultry  authorities.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  single  man  Is  favored  with  so 
much  scoring  by  opposers,  and  so  much 
free  advertising  as  has  fallen  to  one  man 
during  the  past  season,  because  he  tacked 
high  scores  to  his  birds  without  mention- 
ing to  possible  customers  that  the  scores 
were  his  own.  That  he  may  have  been 
innocent  of  blame  cannot  change  these 
facts. 

An  Honest  PrlTate  Beore. 

A  certain  free  lance  among  poultry 
writers  asserts,  dogmatically,  that  evet^ 
breeder  making  a  specialty  of  a  single 
breed  is  intelligent  enough  to  give  honest 
and  correct  score  cards  with  toe  fowls  he 
sells.  This  is  a  safe  statement  enough  in 
one  of  its  aspects,  if  any  one  could  discern 
the  connection  between  intelligence  and 
honesty.  But  no  man  with  ordinary  hu- 
man nature  in  his  breast  can  be  relied  on 
to  give  a  correct  score  card  for  his  own 
birds,  even  though  he  be  honest  above  the 
average.  It  is  too  sure  to  be,  as  an  ex- 
pert breeder  confessed  a  short  time  ago, 
in  a  private  talk :  <*  I  found  that  my 
birds,  scored  carefully  by  myself,  nearly 
always  lost  a  point  or  two  at  the  bands 
of  an  unbiassed  Judge  at  the  shows.  I 
could  not  help  giving  them  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  every  time.''  Breeders  need  to 
score  their  birds,  especially  if  commer- 
cially inclined,  but  they  need  experts  to 
verify  those  scores  when  it  becomes  a 
money  affair  to  some  buyer. 

The  Point  of  Ylew. 

Money  in  poultry'  The  battle  rages 
around  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  exists.  The  Western  man,  whose  feed  is 
cheap,  and  who  gets  the  lowest  of  prices 
for  the  products  is  the  one  who  f'oes  the 
most  complaining;  who  makes  the  most 
cynical  remarks.  The  South  often  takes 
up  the  same  strain,  while  we  of  the  North 
often  hear  that  Southern  poultry  kills 
our  trade.  Just  lately,  another  form  of 
the  problem  has  come  to  the  surface.  A 
Florida  fruit  and  poultry  raiser  shows  up 
the  difficulties  in  his  way,  afllrming  that 
feed  and  freights  are  so  enormously  high 
that  eggs  pay  no  profit,  even  though  sold 
at  25  to  40  cents  a  dosen.  Chicks  pay 
some  profit,  he  admits,  but  affect  the 
question  but  little,  on  account  of  the  lim- 
ited market.  The  strangest  part  of  all, 
however,  to  those  who  like  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  poultry,  is  that  the  same  man 
who  denies  a  profit  from  the  more  valu- 
able products,  as  usually  considered, 
states  that  he  finds  the  manure  alone  of 
so  much  value  as  to  warrant  a  continual 
increase  of  his  flock.  Nothing  could  show 
more  clearly  that  in  every  location  there 


is  some  compensation  to  balance  great 
drawbacks,  and  that  one  must  be  in- 
formed of  aU  the  facts  before  he  is  compe- 
tent to  form  any  opinion  whatever.  A 
wrong  point  of  view  produces  always  a 
false  conclusion. 

80  Many  Chickens. 

**  What  a  lot  of  chickens  there  are 
everywhere,'*  was  the  remark  of  a  city 
visitor  in  a  farming  neighborhood.  And 
it  is  true,  that  on  nearly  every  farm  the 
flocks  have  been  increased.  But  even  yet 
suburbanites  cannot  be  sure  of  fresh  eggs 
without  producing  them  at  home. 

MYRA  V.  NORYB. 


PEICH  TREES,  S3  PER  too. 

All  kinds  of  Trees  and  PIshUcbkap.  Cat.  frbk. 
RELIANCE  MURSER  f  CO.,  Box  1410,  Qenexs,  M.T. 
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STRAWBERRY 

Is  known  only  to  the  flrardener  who  planUof 
the  very  best  varieties*  allows  them  to  npen 
to  perfection  under  his  own  tender  care.  We 
Arrow  the  Carflre*  Snperli.  HIirlilsr 
Plavoretf ,  Hlirltljr  Colored  Xalile 
VarletleSf  and  will  deliver  plants  anywhere 
on  the  continent  fresh  as  when  dug. 

practical  Treatise  Teilttii:  Ho^pt 
to  Qro^pr  Tlieiii  to  perfeotlon  and  how  to 
Xum  a  pretty  Penny  with  your  sur- 
plus berries,  free  to  buyers. 

Illustrated  Cataloflrue  and  copy  of 
the  Stra^prtoerr y  Speclaltot,  a  monthly 
Journal  devoted  to  strawberry  culture,  free  to 
all.    14th  year. 

OONTIHEHTIL  PLANT  CO., 

STRAWBERRY  SPECIALISTS, 

KITTRELL,  N.  C. 

O.  W.  BLACKNALL. 

Pres.  and  OenM  Manairer. 
Mention  American  QarAsninv  w4isii  yoo  wrtta. 
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AMERICAN    GARDENING. 


WIOLESILE  lillEni. 


New  York. 

The  approach  of  the  holiday  last  week 
found  the  market  fliUnff  op  rapidly  with 
stock  of  every  de0criptioD,mach  of  which 
waB  of  a  very  Inferior  grade.  This  over- 
crowding^ of  stock  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day reduced  prices  conslderaoly,  for  in  no 
way  as  the  demand  commensurate  with 
the  supply.  A  few  special  marks  on  Sat- 
urday morning  earlv  shot  up  ahead  of 
quotations,  especially  on  oeaches.  But 
tne  Hpell  was  brief,  stock  afterwards  fall- 
ing to  extremely  low  figures,  and  later  in 
the  day,  in  order  to  clear  out,  any  kind  of 
an  offer  had  to  be  accepted.  Those  who 
held  back  carried  stock  over  with  the  re- 
sult that  on  Tuesday,  this  with  new 
stock,    was  on   hand   to    make  a  still 

?:reater  slump.  For  Tuesday  all  dav 
rade  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  and  much 
stagnated  after  the  holiday  of  Monday. 
Plums  are  selling  low  and  so  far  pre- 
servers have  the  best  of  the  market,  being 
able  to  buy  at  practically  their  own 
price. 

Potatoes  are  a  little  more  irregular 
with  a  tendency  to  fall  in  value. 

Apples— Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  hand- 
picked,  d.-h.  barrel,  f 2(^2.50;  Graven- 
stein,  hand-picked,  per  d.-h.  barrel,  $1.7.5 
@2.50;  Holland  Pippin,  hand-picked, 
d.-h.  barrel,  fl.A0@2;  Fall  Pippin,  hand- 
piCked,  per  d.-h.  barrel,  $1.50(^2;  Twen- 
ty-ounce, hand-picked,  per  d.-h.  barrel, 
fl.75@2.25;  Codling,  hand-picked,  per 
d.-h.  barrel.  fl.75@2.25;  Rlush,  hand- 
picked,  per  d.-h.  barrel.  $2^2.50;  mixed 
varieties,  poor  to  good,  per  barrel,  75c. 
@fl.50;  Missouri,  mixed  vaiieties,  or- 
dinary. 75c.@f  1.25;  Virginia,  fall  varie- 
ties, per  barrel,  91.50@2.50;  crab  ap- 
{>les,  small,  choice,  per  barrel,  f2@d; 
arge,  per  barrel,  f  1.25@1.75. 
.  Peacnes— Maryland  and  Delaware,  per 
carrier,  75c.@fl.25;  extra,  per  basket, 
70(^80c. ;  prime  to  choice,  per  basket.  40 
@f)Oc.;  common  to  fair,  per  basket.  25@ 
85c. ;  Pennsylvania,  per  20-pound  handle 
basket,  80@50c.;  Jersey,  extra,  selected, 

ger  basket,  60@70c.;  selected,  choice,  per 
asket,  40@50c. ;  fair  to  good,  per  bas- 
ket, 20@3.5c.;  culls,  per  basket,  I5@20c. 

Pears— Bartlett,  large,  clean,  per  bar- 
rel, fl.75@2;  poor  to  fair,  per  barrel, 
75c.@$l  25 ;  later  sorts,  fair  to  good,  per 
barrel,  fl@1.50;  common  kinds,  per 
barrel,  50c.@f  1. 

Grapes— Delaware,  up  river,  per  24- 
pouna  case,  60c.@$l;  Niagara,  up-river, 
per  24-pound  case,  30@75c. ;  Moore's 
Early,  up-river,  24-pound  case,  40@50c. ; 
Wordeu,  up-river,  24-pound  case,  40(^ 
50c.;  Concord,  up-river,  per  24-pound 
case,  40@55c. ;  Champion,  up-river,  per 
24-pound  case,  80(g)40c.;  black  varieties, 
up-river,  per  8-pound  basket,  10@12c.; 
Jersey,  per  8-pound  basket,  10c. ;  Jersey, 
per,  5-pound  basket,  5@6c. 

Plums— Damson,  per  quart,  2(g;8c. ; 
table  varieties,  state,  8  to  10-pound  bas- 
ket, I6<g20c.;  common  blue,  state,  8  to 
10-pound  basket,  12@16c.;  Gage  and 
Reine  Claude,  state,  8  to  10-pound  bas- 
ket, 18@20c.;  common  green,  state,  8  to 
10-pound  basket,  12@lf>c. ;  up-river, 
one-half  bushel  crates,  50@60c. ;  Quack- 
enbos,  per  barrel,  $1..50@2;  Purple  Gage, 
per  barrel.  $1.50(^2;  egg,  per  barrel, 
|l.50@2.50;  Relne  Claude  and  Green 
Gage,  per  barrel,  $1.50@2.50;  Damson, 
per  barrel,  92  @2.50. 

Watermelons— Nan ticoke,  extra  large, 
per  100,  $16@18;  Jersey,  large  and  fine, 

?er  100,  fl2(f/U5;  Virginia,  large,  per 
00,  flO;  small  to  medium,  per  100,  $4 
@8. 

Muskmelons — Hackensack,  Nutmeg,  per 
barrel,  91@1.25;  Monmouth  County, 
Nutmeg,  per  barrel,  50@75c. ;  Jenny 
Lind,  per  barrel,  75c.(^'f  1.50;  south  Jer- 
sey Gem  and  J.  LInd.  ordinary,  50c.(?/,;f  1 ; 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  per  bushel  bas- 
ket. 40@f)0c. ;  per  one-half  barrel  basket, 
50(?r75c. 

Celery— Choice,  large,  per  doaen,  30@ 
35c.;  fair  to  prime,  per  dozen,  20@25c. ; 
smi^l  a.nd  poor,  per  dozen,  H(a^l5c. 

Corn — Hackensack,  per  100.  75c.@ 
f  1.25 ;  other  Jersey,  per  100,  50@7r>c. 

Cabbages— Jersey  and  I^ong  Island,  per 
100,  $2@3. 


Cucumbers— Jersey,  per  bushel  box,  25 
@50c. ;  Long  Island,  per  100,  50c.@$l ; 
hothouse,  per  I'OO,  $1.,50@1.75 ;  pickles, 
state,  per  1,000,  $1@2.50 ;  pickles.  Long 
Island,  per  1,000.  f  l(a2 ;  pickles,  Jersey, 
per  1,000,  $1@1.75. 

Egg  plants— Jersey,  per  barrel,  75c 

Green  peas— State,  per  bag,  75c.@; 
$1.25. 

Lima  beans— Jersey,  Potato,  per  bag, 
75c.^fl.25;  near-by,  flat,  per  bag, 
50(§^75c. ;  south  Jersey,  flat,  per  bag,  50 
@60c. ;  Maryland  and  Delaware,  Potato, 
one-half  barrel  basket,  75c.(g)$l ;  Mary- 
laud  and  Delaware,  flat,  one-half  barrel 
basket,  50c. 

Onions— Jersey,  white,  per  barrel,  $2@ 
3;  other  kinds,  per  barrel,  $1.25^2; 
Orange  County,  red,  per  bag,  fl.25@2; 
Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bag,  $1.25@ 
1.75 ;  Orange  County,  white,  per  bag,  $1 

f^2;  Long  Island,  yellow,  per  barrel, 
1.50(gt2;  state  and  Pennsylvania,  yel- 
low, per  barrel,  1.75@2;  Ohio,  yellow, 
per  barrel,  $1.75@2;  Eastern,  white,  per 
barrel,  $2.50@8;  Eastern  red,  per  barrel, 
$2(^2.25. 

I'eppers— Jersey,  per  barrel,  50@60c. 

Squash— Hubbard,  per  barrel,  fl® 
1.2.^ ;  marrow,  per  barrel  crate,  75c.@f  1. 

String  beans— Long  Island,  per  bag,  40 
@50c.  »*-        »» 

Tomatoes— Choice,  round  lots, per  box, 
60@75c. ;  ordinary,  per  box,  30@40c. 

Turnips— Russia,  per  barrel,  75c. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per 
barrel,  f  2@2.25 ;  Jersey,  per  bag,  bag  in- 
cluded, $1.75@1.90;  choice,  round,  in 
bulk,    per     barrel,     fl.87@2;    average 

grime,  in  bulk,  per  barrel,  f  1.75 ;  poor  to 
Ur,   in    bulk,  per   barrel,  $1.87@1.50; 
yellow  sweets,  Virginia,  per  barrel,  f  1.26 


A  Builder's  Experience. 

A  USEFUL  LIFE  RENEWED 

IN  ARJMARKABLE  MANNEL 

Wity  T.  WHtM  Wu  iMr  DttHi't  Dmt.     keiMi 

FalM  It  Mf  Htai— I  Imm  RMMdjr  Sm- 

cmM  ta  initg  It  Lift. 

From  the  Eventno  Neu%  Detroit^  Mich. 


Udney  Y.  Wilson,  contractor  and  build- 
er. Uving  in  Detroit.  Mich.,  at  87  High 
Street,  West,  said,  regarding  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People :  *'  For  years  I 
have  been  out  of  doors  in  all  kinds  of  bad 
weather,  looking  after  my  building  con- 
tracts. I  have  worked  many  days  in  the 
rain  and  cold  to  complete  some  building. 
About  two  years  ago  I  noticed  I  could 
not  get  around  as  I  should,  and  com- 
menced to  have  a  severe  pain  in  my  back. 
I  tried  the  usual  remedies  without  get- 
ting any  relief,  and  for  nearly  a  year  I 
suffered  Intensely.  I  kept  up  as  long  as  I 
could,  as  I  had  several  contracts  for 
buildings  that  had  to  be  completed. 

"At  night  I  could  not  sleep.  My  physi- 
cian said  it  was  my  kidneys,  ana  every 
day  I  went  outdoors  they  would  ke?p 
me  awake  nearly  all  the  following  night. 
Instead  of  getting  better  I  became  worse, 
and  worried  a  great  deal  about  my 
work.  The  doctor  said  I  must  quit  work 
and  go  to  bed,  or  he  would  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  my  life. 

"  All  the  medicineH  I  took  only  helped 
me  temporarily.  Some  days  I  would  feel 
better  and  go  out  a  day,  only  to  be  again 
confined  to  my  bed  for  weeks  at  a  time. 
One  day  my  wife  suggested  that  I  try  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  and 
I  laughed  at  the  idea. . 

"  Finally  when  I  got  into  such  a  condi- 
tion that  I  would  take  almost  anything 
in  the  hope  of  relief,  I  tried  the  pills. 
They  helped  me  from  the  start,  but  I 
would  not  acknowledge  it  and  said  It 
was  the  other  medicines  that  had  just 
commenced  to  work.    I  disliked  to   own 


Philadelphia. 

All  kinds  of  both  fruit  and  vegetables 
continue  in  good  supply,  buyers  are  rath- 
er scarce  and  low  prices  prevail  as  a  cod-      i 
sequence. 

The  quality  of  peaches  has  improved 
over  that  of  the  past  few  weeks,  but  it  is 
still  below  the  average  of  past  years. 

Grapes  are  becoming  very  plentifaKaQd 
selling  very  slowly.  Sales  are  no  poor 
that  quotations  are  useless. 

Apples— Oldenburg,  hand<picked,  per 
barrel,  $1.75@2;  Gravenstein,  hand- 
picked,  per  barrel,  f  1.50@2.25 ;  Maiden's 
Blush,  hand-picked,  per  barrel,  $l.5()^ 
1.75;  Jersey  mixed,  per  barrel,  $1^1.25. 

Pears— Bartlett,  choice,  per  barrel,  $3 
@8.50 ;  fair  to  good,  f  2@2.50 ;  Clapp'a, 
per  barrel,  f  1.25@2. 

Peaches— Pennsylvania,  Gnmberlaod 
valley  district,  per  carrier  (six  baHketi) 
$1.25@1.75;  perhandleba8ket,40(^oOc.; 
regular  basket,  40@85c.;  per  bunhel 
crate,  85c.@f  1.  White  fruit  selling  b«t. 
The  foregoing  constitutes  the  bnik  of 
stock  now  in  this  market.  There  are 
some  Maryland  and  some  from  npper 
Jersey,  but  above  prices  coverall. 

Plums— Green  Gage,  10-pound  basketi, 
15@20c. ;  seconds,  10@12c. ;  table  varie^ 
ties,  10-pound  basket,  18@2Sc. 

Watermelons— Choice,  per  100,  |10^ 
15 ;  seconds,  f  7.50@9. 

Muskmelons— Jenny  Lind,  per  barrel, 
75c.@fl;  mixed,  per  barrel  4O(ia60c. 
Gem,  per  barrel,  60@80c. ;  the  qualftj  o( 
all  melons  is  poor  and  sales  slow. 

Beets— Jersey,  near  by,  per  100 
bunches,  fl@1.25. 

Celery— Choice,  per  doien,  2a@40c: 
fair  to  good,  15@20c. 

Com— Jersey,  per  100,  75c.@f  1.25. 


up  that  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  helped 
me,  as  I  had  no  confidence  in  them. 
When  I  could  not  carry  on  the  impod- 
tlon  any  farther,  I  told  my  wife  that  the 
pills  were  helping  me.  I  took  three  boxw 
before  I  was  entirely  cured,  and  we  now 
keep  them  la  the  house  all  the  time. 

*'  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  will 
cure  everything,  but  I  know  they  will 
cure  kidney  troubles  and  general  muscn- 
lar  weakness,  as  they  cured  me. 

*'  I  now  recommend  them  to  every  one 
in  my  nieghborhood,    where  I  formerly 
made  sport  of  all  proprietary  remedleB." 
U.  Y.  Wilson. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a 
Notary  Public,  this  fourth  day  of  March, 
1897. 

Robert  E,  Hull,  Jr.,  Notary  Public. 
Wayne  County,  Michigan. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  Peo- 
ple contain,  in  a  condensed  form,  all  tbe 
elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and 
richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shat- 
tered nerves.  They  are  an  unfailing 
specific  for  such  diseases  as  locomotor 
ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitas 
dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  rbeumatlmDt 
nervous  headache,  the  after  effect  of  la 
grippe,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  pale  and 
sallow  complexions,  all  forms  of  we«^ 
ness  either  In  male  or  female.  Pink  Pll» 
are  sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  «Dt 

Eostpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  50  cents  a 
ox,  or  six  boxes  for  f  2.50  {the,v  tje 
never  sold  In  bulk  or  by  the  100),  by 
addressing  Dr.  WIlllamH'  Medicine  Com- 
pany, Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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Cabbages— Per  100,  f  2@2.50. 


75c, 


Cocumberg,  Jereey,  per  barrel,  60c.( 
I ;  pickling,  per  l,o6o,  $1@1.75. 
Carrots— Per  five-eighths  oasket,  50@ 


J  plant— Jersey,  per  barrel,  50@75c. 
aa  beans— Per  basket,  60@80c. 

Onions— Jersey,  white.  f2@8;  New 
York  state.  Yellow  Globe,  per  barrel, 
91.75@2;  FennsylYauia,yeI.  f  1.50@2. 

Peppers— Jersey,  per  barrel,  50@75c. ; 
per  basket,  25Ca)d0c. 

Squash— Marrow,  barrel  crate,  75c.@ 
91.25;  Hubbard,  per  barrel,  fl@1.30; 
White  Bush,  per  barrel  crate,  75c.^l.25. 

String  beans— Per  basket,  80@oOc. 

Tomatoes— Choice.  40@50c.,  per  flve- 
tighths  basket ;  fair  to  good,  25@80c. 

Potatoes— Jersey,  Rural  Blush,  per 
barrel,  f  2@2.25 ;  per  five-eighths  basket, 
40^5c. 

Sweet  potatoes— Per  five-eighths  bas- 
ket, 35@50c. 

Boston. 

■  Peaches     are     now     arriving     from 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Connecticut,  Penn- 

Slvania,  and  Michigan.  The  car  from 
ichigan  being  the  first  from  there  this 
year.  Prices  very  little  changed  from 
those  ruling  last  week.  In  the  mx-basket 
carriers  fancy  fruit  $1.75<g)2.  In  the  20- 
pound  basket  65@90c. ;  while  the  so-called 
Delaware  peach  basket  brings  75c.@ 
fl.20. 

This  city  has  not  recuperated  from  the 
ghit  of  apples  here  last  week ;  and  there 
are  yet  quite  a  few  cars  in  transit;  a 
range  of  general  Western  stock  would  be 
f  1^2,  with  some  fancy  Gravensteins  f  8, 
and  other  choice  red  fruit  $2.25@2.75. 

Pears  in  large  supply ;  choice  Bartletts 
being  sold  f  lT75@2  a  barrel ;  all  other 
▼arieties  meet  a  low  price;  whenever  cus- 
tomers can  be  found  willing  to  make  a 
bid. 

Laige  heavy-weight  watermelons  only 
fair  demand  14@l5c. ;  small  sizes  not 
wanted,  even  at  low  figures.  Canta- 
loupes, home  stock,  in  excellent  demand, 
there  being  so  many  varieties  prices  range 
an  the  way  from  fl^$4  a  barr^; 
choice  Emerald  Gems  bringing  $4,  with 
black  Japs  f2.50(§)3.50,  white  Japs 
about  $1.50,  and  muskmelons  not  over 
^1.  Montreal  stock  nearly  done  and 
prices  even  firmer  than  those  of  last 
'week.  This  week  there  will  arrive  a  car- 
load of  those  fancy  Rocky  Ford  Nutmeg 
melons,  grown  in  Colorado ;  the  samples 
00  far  seen  are  of  excellent  quality,  and 
the  trades  Jump  over  each  other  in  their 
haste  to  make  purchases;  some  Balti- 
more black  Japs  packed  in  60-quart  berry 
crates  bring  about  f  2.50. 

Green  com  very  plenty,  consumption 
l&rge;  excellent  demand. 

Quite  a  large  call  for  home-grown  to- 
matoes, with  prices  running  50c.@$l  a 
bushel;  fancy  solid  red  stock  biinging 
the  latter  price. 

Egg  plants  dull,  scarcely  anybody  ask- 
ing for  them. 

Peppers  are  quiet  at  around  f  1  per  bar- 
rel. 

If  customers  are  looking  for  mush- 
i-ooms,  they  still  bring  f  1  a  pound. 

New  Brunswick  blueberries  5@8c.  a 
quart. 

Celery  very  steady,  limited  demand. 
Fine  Marrow  squash  finds  ready  sale  at 
91-50  a  barrel;  home-grown  stock  is  of 
•excellent  quality. 

Potatoes  very  firm;  at  the  railroad 
jielllDg  6o@75c.  a  bushel ;  some  barrelled 
frtock  from  Long  Island  bringing  $2.25@ 
2.50  a  barrel;  sweet  potatoes  firmer. 
Quick  demand  f  1.75  a  barrel. 

Cucumbers  did  not  grow  this  year  like 
other  seasons;  for  table  use  about  three^ 
fourths  of  a  cent  a  piece,  if  for  pickles, 
91.50@2  per  bushel. 

Cabbage,  as  good  demand  as  usual  at 
-tills  season,  d@5c.  a  head;  limited  de- 
mand for  cauliflower. 

Onions  are  easier,  f  1.75  if  in  large-sized 
barrel ;  while  Ohio  stock  being  in  small 
barrel  brings  but  f  1.50. 
Carrots  2<§)2V^.  a  bunch. 
Pineapples  and  peas  gone  by;  mint 
4^0c.  a  dozen  bunches;  parsley  75c.  a 
bushel;  Lima  or  Seiva  beans,  f2  a 
bushel. 

FlaniA  arrive -in  large  quantities  and 
"taJKe  a  range  of  prices  of  l0@20c.  in  10- 


AUOnunra  *  MdOLTT 

WTlCH».BAuSiSr~^ 

PAvn-oHAimSa'"'^ 


Airoxon 


FtMriiuigli. 


BSADunr 


BMrToik. 


Omt^Uad. 


WHAT  has  been  your  ex- 
perience? That  the  "just- 
as-good/'  "  sold-for-less-money  *' 
kinds  are  the  most  expensive? 
That  the  best,  or  standard,  in  all 
lines  is  the  cheapest  ?  The  best 
in  paints  is  Pure  White  Lead  and 
Linseed  Oil.  (See  list  of  the 
genuine  brands.) 


FREES 


_  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pore  White  Lttd  Tinting  CoU 
any  desired  siaade  b  readily  obtained.   ^  Pamphlet  giving 


Lo<ii«Tin.u 


valuable  infonnation  and  card  showine  samples  of  colors  free 
»wing  £'  ^        .       .  ^  .  .    . 

▼anous  styles  or  coml 


also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  JB 
— . ■ ibinatkms  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application. 


NatiofuU  Lead  Co.^  i  Broadway^  New  York. 

Mentloii  Amaiicaa  Om^mUhs  whMi  yon  wrtto. 


pound  basket,  with  some  fancy  larg:e  eat- 
ing Btocic  lilie  Magnum  Bonura,  25c.; 
they  will  bring  better  prices  little  later; 
too  many  of  our  good  people  stiil  in  the 
country,  and  not  ready  for  preserving. 
There  is  quite  a  large  call  for  grapes ; 

?ony  Delawares  bringing  18c.,  Wordens 
5c.,  Moore's  Early  bring  about  same  as 
Wordens;  if  in  the  10-pound  basinet 
Moore's  and  Wordens  18@20c. ;  Dela- 
wares  about  25c. 

A  carload  of  very  fine  Connecticut 
peaches  here  Tuesday,  mostly  white 
stock,  in  the  five-eighths  basket,  bring- 
ing 80c.(g)f  1. 


SEE4)UR  FENCE  Ar  THE  FAIRS. 

Oar  exhibit  of  native  wild  animals  will  be 
fonnd  at  nearly  all  State  Fairs  and  will  well 
repay  a  call.  Oon*t  fall  to  bring  thechildren. 
Wbattbej  learn  about  Nalare  and  Page 
Fence  will  prove  of  value  In  years  to  come. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 


Meatfcm  Amerlem  Qi'diiint  when  v  mi 


JADOO"  FIBRE. 


^^     I  A  V\f\.f\.  9  9      C^IOniT         A  New  Potting  Material 

A  Perfect  Substitute  for 
Earth.        1         1 

Concentrated  ''Jadoo"  Liquid.    ^Sk'^i^li.S^. 

Revivei  Droopinir  Plants,  strenffthene  the  weak  and  noarlshei  the  strong ;  above  all.  It 
increaaea  the  aiae,  oauaea  greater  profusion  of  bloom,  and  heightena  the  Color  ofali  Flowers. 

SIMPLY   INVALUABLE   IN    PaT   CULTURE. 

5::u^cXfiridd^i  thoe  ambrican  jadoo  co. 

SI  3    Fairmouiit   Avenue.   PHILADELPHIA.   PENN. 

ICeatloa  Amarloaa  Oei^Asnlnfl  y 


Diplomas  and  Certificates 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES, 

FOR    FAIRS,  INSTITUTES,       :        : 

GARDENERS*    CLUBS,     ETC. 

These  should  be  selected  well  in  advance  of  the  date  needed,  and  sec- 
retaries of  above  should  send  now  for  our  set  of  samples,  all  of  which 
have  been  especially  designed  by  first-class  artists  and  engravers  for 
the  purpose.  Owing  to  the  wide  demand  for  these  samples  and  their 
expenslveness,  we  will  mail  the  set  of  five,  postpaid,  for  $1.00 ;  money 
refunded  on  return  of  samples,  or  placed  to  credit  of  order,  as  directed. 
One  single  sample  sent  free  on  application  if  the  writer  will  explain  the 
exact  purpose  for  which  it  is  wanted. 

i.T.  De  La  Mare  Ptg.  &  Pub.  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1697,  New  YorL 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  PRINTED  8UPPLIF 
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THE    HENRY 
The  Most  Wonderful  Strawberry  of  the  Age. 
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Read  about  it  on  Preceding  Page. 
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BEHD  IS  fm 

The  publication  of  the  below 
article  In  a  recent  Issue  of 
AMERICAN  QARDENINQ,  has 
brought  ilr.  Jerolanuin  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  every  part 
of  the  country. 

Strawberries  Henry  and 
Mary. 

We  have  grown  almost  all  varle- 
ttee  of  berriee,  but  have  only  found 
two  really  large  fruited  onee.  The 
one  is  Mary,  originated  by  the  late 
H.  Alley  of  this  Tillage,  the  other 
Is  called,  here  on  Boy  den  Farm, 
Henry.  We  grow  tens  of  thousands 
of  quarts  from  each  variety  every 
year,  and  they  are  without  doubt 
the  largest  and  best  of  all  grown  in 
the  whole  world.  I  have  had  this 
season  thousands  of  quarts  of 
Mary,  where  from  five  to  ten  ber- 
ries would  make  a  heaping  wooden 
quart,  and  I  have  preserved  several 
in  glass  Jars,  with  formalin,  so  that 
all  who  doubt  can  come  here  and 
see  for  themselves.  Some  of  these 
berries  in  the  Jars  measure  thirteen 
Inches  around.  I  am  the  present 
owner  of  the  Seth  Boy  den  farm. 
Seth  Hoyden  originated  the  first 
large  strawberries,  perhaps,  in  the 
world  (Agriculturist  and  others); 
be  died  in  1870.  I  then  bought  his 
farm,  and  have  continued  to  grow 
strawberries  from  that  time  to 
this,  and  wiU  say  that  I  am  posi- 
tive the  plant  called  Henry  is, 
beyond  all  doubt,  not  only  the 
strongest  plant,  but  the  largest, 
bcsst,  hardiest,  and  sweetest  straw- 
berry ever  yet  produced;  color 
dark  crimson;  it  is  perfect  (staml- 
nate),  very  large,  round,  and  no 
coxcombs  grow  on  it.  I  have 
grown  it  for  the  past  four  years  for 
mariLetin  a  small  way,  and  this 
season  nearly  one-half  of  all  that  I 
flrrew  was  Henry ;  it  will  out-pro- 
dace  any  strawberry  plant  that  I 
have  ever  known,  four-year-old 
plants  Riving  very  large,  and  just 
as  fine  berries  as  plants  one  year 
old.  The  plants  as  yet  have  shown 
no  disease,  wlille  all  other  varie- 
ties, such  as  Great  American.  Jer- 
sey Queen,  and  nearly  all  varieties 
except  those  soft  berries  not  good 
for  market  (Sharpless,Bubach,and 
others),  have  shown  disease  in  the 
plant.  The  Mary  this  season  could 
not  stand  the  hot  sun,  and  nearly 
one-half  of  all  the  plants  burnt  and 
dried  up  while  full  of  berries.  Maty 
will  not  bear  the  second  season, 
but  must  be  set  every  year,  while 
of  Henry,  not  a  single  plant  has 
died,  either  old  or  young ;  it  is  the 
first  berry  ripe  and  the  last.    I  am 

flcking    laige    berries  from    the 
Cenry  to-day,    July   15.— Henry 
Jkrolaman,  N.  J. 

rir.  Jerolaman  will  not  answer 
any  further  correspondence  ex- 
cept through  the  columns  of 
AilERlCAN  QARDBNINQ. 


Mow  Read 

The  Advertisement 


II 


The  Strawberry  King  and  his  Remarkably  Success- 
ful Career:    How  a  Poor   Boy   Became   Wealthy. 

THROUGH  one  of  those  strange  dispensations  which  often  mock  in  real 
life  the  wildest  imagination  of  the  novelist,  the  publishers  of  American 
Gardening  have  become  possessed  of  the  story  of  the  life  and  cultural 
methods  of  Henry  Jerolaman,  undoubtedly  the  STRAWBERRY  KINQ 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES.  We  have  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Jerolaman  tq 
write  the  history  of  his  life  and  a  full  description  of  his  cultural  methods,  exr 
clusively  for  the  readers  of  American  Gardening.  Further  than  this  and  at 
our  urgent  solicitation  we  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  make  a  contract  to 
supply  us  One  hnndred  thousand  plants  of  the  BENRT  STRAW- 
BERRY, ^0  be  used  soUly  as  premiums  to  subscribers  to  American  Gardening. 
The  Henry  Strawberry  has  positively  never  before  been  advertised. 


^^■O. 


(Sy...MJL) 


?^4&i^ 


^^^^tOi^t^^ 


The  Best  Berry  of  the  Age. 

Four  Berries  of  the  Henry,  grown  by  Mr.  Jerolaman,  rounded  a  wooden  quart  measure. 
Individual  berries  were  three-and-a-half  inches  through  each  way.  Mr.  Jerolaman's  de- 
scription of  this  wonderful  berry  in  a  recent  issue  of  American  Gardening  has  brought 
him  hundreds  of  inquiries  from  the  cream  of  the  professional  growers. 

A  GOLD  MINE  AT  YOUR  OWN  DOOR, 

««  He  who  hesitates  la  lost.'*  It  is  not  likely  that  such  an  offer  or  such  an  oppor? 
tunity  will  occur  again  in  years.  More  than  one  strawberry  grower  in  every  town,  village^ 
and  hamlet  can  come  into  a  good  thing  through  practising  the  cultural  methods  and  get- 
ting  some  of  the-plants  which  have  made  Mr.  Jerolaman  not  only  wealthy  and  well-known, 
bu^  so  wonderfully  successful,  by  at  once 

Taking  Advantage  of  Our  Offer: 

For  $1.00  (cheek  or  moiiesr  order  preferred) 
we    will   forward    sroii»    bjr   mail,   postpaid. 

HUE  PUmH!  ^^  m\  STBPUT 

And  AMERICAN  GARDENING  One  Year. 

Present  Snbseribers  are  entitled  to  this  Offer  on  renewals  if  their  subscrip- 
tion has  not  expired,  it  will  be  dated  ahead. 

Plants  to  be  shipped  this   Fall  or  in   the   Spring,   as  you  prefer. 
Mr.  Jerolaman's  stor^r  will  be  found  in  the  first  issues  mailed  you  and  his  cultural 
methods  will  be  published  in  time  to  be  of  service  for  Fall  planting.  ^ 

For  eTery  new  subscription  yon  sen4 
ns  at  $1.00,  we  will  forward  jrou^ 
postpaid,  as  a  prestins^  FiTe  Plants 
e  tiste  we  will  also  send  Five  Plants 
_  _     .  Thus  a  club  of  10  new  subscribers  entitles 

you  to  50  plants  of  this  wonderful  Strawberry,  as  well  as  each  individual  subscriber  t6 
5  Plants.  This  is  a  BIG  OFFER  to  all  who  want  to  become  larger  holders  of  this  won* 
derful  Berry,  never  before  advertised.    Time  is  short*  §^et  to  work  to-day. 

*<"■"••  PiUislMR  MEinU  UmEIIH,  p.  I.  In  1617,  Ibw  Ttrt. 


OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY 

ofHENRT  STBAWBEBB7;  atthesa 
to  the  party  subscribing  throui^h  yon. 


Trial  Subscriptions 


For  $i.oo  we  will  send  American  Gardening  on  three 
months'  trial  (13  weeks)  to  four  separate  addresses,  and  a$ 
a  premmm,  Five  Henry  Strawberry  Plants  to  the  one  getting 
up  the  club.     HUSTLE. 
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MentJon  Araartcui  Oftrd«atQS  whpn  you  vrtt* 

lEW  GREITIOIIS  III  FLOWERS. 

If  yoii  whut  td  knowr  atriiot  tii^ni  fend 
le  ct«^  for  Mn.  Theo^oiU  a  Shtipliftrd'i 

N«wC«tsloiii«of  R«M«iid  BMutifiil 
FlAwttra. 

Rar«  Cmotli  etc,,  aot  qffortid  by  otlienf. 
V«ntuivbr-iti«-SM,     -     CaMfornfa. 
y#ntloii  Am^rtoui  G&rd«alDi  w1i»d  r^m  writs. 

[•FOR  FIFTY  CENTS  1; 

•r  We  will  uad  TOD  Dreiwtei  to 


MWe  wUl  saad  you  prepilei  to 
Miy  part  of  the  UnVttrt  fttitt* 

Cfl  6  2iP.  «li  CHEflRY  CURltANT  HOOTS 

OU  B  ERIE  BLACKBERRY  HOOTS 

eg  4  HOUGHTON  GOOSEBERtY  ROOTS 

.|l  The  finest  roo^MJ  plants  yon  twr  bonKM- 

MWoodliuid  trtiH  fttid  Fl«rtt  Fariu  EA 

rijd*,  ohi*.  u.  ft.  A.  OU 

M&Ptlon  Amerlem  Gerd^DJ&g  when  you  wrltt. 


SO 
50 
50 
5t 


teel  Wheels 

Staggered  (hB\  Sp'>kes* 

IfluyASiTTOFrrvDUHNEwaR    g  ^-^ 
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The  Fruit  Garden. 

Grapes.— With  us  Early  Ohio  Is  a  very 
good  black  grrape.  after  the  Concord  fit>le, 
and  perhaps  has  too  much  of  the  foxy 
flavor  to  suit  some  tastes,  still  it  Is  very 
acceptable  as  being  one  of  the  first  to 
ripen — seven  to  ten  days  before  Moore's 
Early — the  berries  adhering  firmly  to  the 
Btem. 

Moore's  Early,  a  much  better  quality 
grape,  Is  ripe  here  about  September  7. 

Tne  best  black  Is  Worden,ripe  about  the 
third  week  in  September.  This,  although 
a  slender  grower  will  well  repny  fot  libe- 
ral treatment  in  the  line  of  fertilizing.  A 
fine  berried  variety  is  Eaton,  ripening  just 
before  Concord,  the  vine  is  a  poor  grower. 

A  favorite  red  grape  is  Brighton,  ripe 


a  little  before  Worden,  and  with  or 
directly  after  Delaware,  and  a  far  better 
grower;  its  only  fault,  if  It  may  be  called 
one,  is  that  the  berries  do  not  color 
evenly,  which  fortunately  does  not  affect 
their  sweetness. 

Lindley  is  a  close  second  to  Brighton, 
excepting  that  it  does  not  set  enough  ber- 
ries to  make  a  shapely  bunch.  Moyer  is 
too  small  in  every  way. 

Salem,  a  peculiarly  flavored  grape, 
makes  grand  bunches  when  the  vines  are 
young,  and  gives  best  results  when 
grown  on  the  renewal  system. 

Moore's  Diamond  is  very  satisfactory, 
and  Is.  I  think,  our  best  white,  looking 
at  it  from  every  point  of  view.  Vines 
hatdy  as  Concord  and  comparatively  free 
from  mildew;  a  second  early ,  but  bunches 


will  hang  for  a  very  long  time  on  the 
vines. 

Of  course  we  have  to  grow  Concord, 
Hartford,  Delaware,  and  Catawba  also, 
as  the  names  are  familiar  to  the  older 
membei*s  of  the  consumers,  who  to-day 
order  Concords  and  get  (yoncords  and 
others  for  the  same  article. 

OnltiTation  should  be  stopped  among 
young  trees,  except  to  keep  down  weeds, 
giving  the  wood  a  chance  to  ripen. 

The  Picking  of  Apples  will  soon  be 
in  order,  and  where  the  crop  is  not  exten- 
sive the  work  should  be  detailed  to  two 
Eickers  who  will  make  better  work  if  the 
lame  for  poor  work  cannot  be  shifted 
over  onto  some  one  else. 

James  Hollow  ay,  N.  Y. 
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B«latioii  of  the  Society  to  the  NAtlonal 
Division  of  Pomology. 

Col.  G.  B.  Brackett,  Iowa,  the  re- 
cently appointed  Chief  of  the  Division, 
urged  the  utmost  harmony  between  the 
two  as  the  work  of  both  is  alonjor  similar 
lines.  The  Division  seeks  to  obtain  infor- 
mation regardin^^  new  varieties  and  im- 
proved methods  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  by  means  of  its  bulletins  and 
circulars  disseminates  this  knowledge  to 
the  fruit  growers.  It  is  equipped  by  gov- 
ernment appropriations,  and  should  be 
beneficial  directly  to  the  public ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Society  derives  a  meagre 
income  from  its  membership  fees,  audits 
work  is  necessarily  more  circumscribed. 
The  Society  in  the  past  has  done  valu- 
able work,  but  pomology  has  grown  be- 
yond the  means  of  the  Society.  The  Divi- 
sion is  provided  with  ample  means,  and 
directed  by  practical  men  it  can  do  much 
good.  During  the  past  year  it  has  pre- 
pared and  printed  the  fruit  list  for  the  So- 
ciety. All  fears  that  the  Division  will  en- 
deavor to  absorb  the  Society  are  ground- 
less, as  the  Division  is  willing  to  give  full 
credit  to  the  members  of  the  Society  who 
aid  it  in  its  work. 

Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Deman  of  Virginia, 
claimed  to  have  been  the  originator  of 
the  Division,  having  suggested  the  idea  to 
Secretary  Norman  /.  CoTman,  and  as  the 
first  chief  of  the  Division,  mapped  out  the 
line  of  work  that  should  be  followed.  In 
the  past  many  pomologists  have,  unre- 

aulted.  from  love  of  the  cause,  spent  their 
ves  for  the  benefit  of  pomology,  but 
public  work  should  be  done  at  puolic  ex- 
pense, and  when  at  the  head  of  the  Divi- 
sion he  had  arranged  for  the  co-operation 
of  the  department  in  preparing  and 
printing  the  fruit  report  of  the  Society  at 
government  expense. 

C.  L.  Watrous  of  Iowa  spoke  of  the 
benefits  that  were  also  given  to  pomolgy 
by  the  botanical,  entomological,  and  my- 
coiogical  divisions  of  the  Department. 

What  ShAll  We  Seek  Abroad? 

This  question  was  answered  bv  W. 
A.  Taylor,  assistant  in  the  Division  of  Po- 
mology^  who  stated  that  although  the 
list  of  edible  fruits  and  nuts  about  to  be 
issued  by  the  Society  showed  1,112  varie- 
ties, belonging  to  57  species,  many  of  the 
foreign  countries  have  undeveloped  spe- 
cies that  will  be  well  adapted  to  cultiva- 
tion in  some  place  in  our  country,  either 
as  fruit  trees  or  as  stocks  upon  which  to 
grow  other  kinds.  He  then  gave  a  long 
list  that  seemed  promising,  Tnclading  a 
number  of  palms,  pineapples,  eugenias, 
chestnuts,  bananas,  myrtles,  plums,  cher- 
ries, oranges,  lemons,  and  various  species 
of  Ribes,  Rubus,  and  Vitis. 

Prof.  Van  Deman  stated  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  large  number  of  native  species 
and  the  many  foreign  species  that  had 
been  introduced,  there  were  manv  others 
that  we  should  secure.  He  called  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  manv  hardy  and 
promising  fruits  found  in  Armenia,  and 
which  could  be  introduced  to  advanti^. 

Prof.  Berckmans  and  Prof.  Craig  of  On- 
tario reported  that  they  had  tested 
peaches,  plums,  and  apricots  from  Arme- 
nia, which  had  been  carefully  selected  as 
most  promising,  but  none  of  them  had 
any  value  here. 

At  this  point  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Hon.  James  Wilson,  appeared  in  the 
hall,  and  on  being  presented  to  the  So- 
ciety, pledged  himself  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  benefit  the  pomologlcal  interests 
of  the  country.  He  was  well  aware  that 
there  were  many  things  that  the  individ- 
ual fruit  grower  could  not  do  for  himself 
and  government  aid  is  necessary  and 
proper.  The  government  is  now  trying 
to  secure  refrigerator  service  that  will 
carry  our  fruit,  butter,  and  eggs  from  the 

fulf  ports  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  They 
ave  already  arranged  for  the  careful 
transfer  of  perishable  products  at  New 
York  to  refrigerators  in  the  trans-Atlan- 
tic steamers,  so  that  dairy  products  can 
be  shipped  to  London.  He  had  Just  re- 
turned from  the  West  and  had  in  Colora- 
do inspected  the  orchards  about  Grand 


Junction.  In  addition  to  a  climate 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  the  pecich  and 
other  tender  fruits,  they  are  blessed  with 
a  soil  composed  of  the  aggregated  wash- 
ing of  the  finest  particles  from  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  which  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  ages,  and  they  have  been  able 
to  lead  out  the  water  from  the  rivers  and 
thus  convert  what  was  previously  a  des- 
ert mto  an  earthly  paradise  for  pomolo- 
gists. In  many  parts  of  the  West  the 
land  can  be  had  for  nothing,  the  water  of 
the  rivers  is  free,  but  by  carrying  the 
water  upon  the  land  the  latter  becomes 
worth  $100  per  acre,  and  when  planted 
to  orchards,  will  readily  sell  for  f  1,000 
per  acre,  and  yet  they  ask  the  fruit  grow- 
ers of  the  East  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
taxed  to  supply  water  for  irrigating, 
with  which  this  immense  profit  can  be 
made,  and  also  enable  them  to  grow 
fruit  with  which  they  will  compete  with 
the  Eastern  fruit  grower  in  the  markets. 
In  conclusion  he  promised  the  Society  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Present    Iftatiu   of   Sprmying  Apple 
Orchards. 

Fifteen  vears  ago,  said  Professor 
W.  J.  Green  of  Ohio,  orchardists  began 
first  to  spray  for  the  apple  worms,  then 
came  the  use  of  fung^icides  for  the  apple 
scab,  and  finally  came  the  use  of  a  com- 
bined insecticide  and  fungicide.  As  long 
ago  as  1891  spraying  was  generally 
thought  to  be  profitable,  but  since  that 
time  many  have  abandoned  spraying.  In 
1895  the  unsprayed  fruit  was  as  fair  as 
the  sprayed,  and  in  1896  an  abundant 
crop  was  obtained  without  spraying,  and 
the  prices  were  so  low  that  in  1897  little 
spraying  was  done. 

Not  only  will  spraying  preserve  the  ap- 
ples from  scab,  but  the  June  drop  is  re- 
duced, as  it  prevents  the  attack  of  the 
scab  on  the  blossoms  and  young  fruit.  In 
years  when  rain  prevails  at  the  time  of 
blooming,  there  will  often  be  no  crop  of 
fruit  on  unsprayed  trees,  while  the 
sprayed  trees  will  have  a  full  crop.  The 
loss  of  a  crop  from  lack  of  spraying  will 
in  such  a  season  often  amount  to  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  as  they  would  sell  for  a 
high  price.  The  present  year  the  trees  of 
most  varieties  bloomed  profusly,  but 
few  fruits  set  where  the  trees  were  not 
sprayed,  while  sprayed  trees  have  a  full 
crop.  The  unsprayed  trees  are  almost 
defoliated  by  tne  scab  and  are  in  poor 
condition  to  develop  fruit  buds  for  next 
year.  Even  though  they  may  bloom, 
they  will  be  so  weak  that  they  cannot 
bear  a  good  crop. 

The  apple  worm  cannot  always  be 
killed  bv  spraying,  and  many  orchardists 
are  of  the  opinion  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
spray  for  it.  Many  have  the  same  idea 
regarding  the  canker  worm,but  by  spray- 
ing in  time  and  thoroughly,  it  is  not  dim- 
cult  to  control.  Comparison  of  sprayed 
orchards  with  unsprayed  will  show  that 
it  has  paid  from  500  to  1,000  per  cent. 
Even  though  little  effect  can  be  seen,  the 
benefits  from  a  single  year  will  often  re- 


pay the  cost  of  spraying  for  ten  years. 
Those  who  make  apple  growing  a  busi- 
ness spray  their  trees  and  find  it  profit- 


able. 

Prof.  Alwood  had  good  results  from 
spraying  the  trees  In  the  early  spring 
with  concentrated  lye  diluted  to  8  degrees 
Baum^,  and  then  sprayed  three  umes 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green, 
and  had  averaged  from  30  to  50  per 
cent,  of  a  crop,  when  unsprayed  trees 
gave  but  2  per  cent. 

L.  A.  Goodman  made  use  of  geared 
machines,  but  found  it  necessary  to  use 
large  air  chambers  holding  20  to  80  gal- 
lons, so  that  he  could  stop  between  the 
trees  and  spray  them  thoroughly. 

San  Jose  Scale. 

Needed  state  and  national  legisla- 
tion for  the  suppression  of  the  San  Jos^ 
scale  was  discussed  by  Prof.  Alwood  of 
Virginia.  This  Insect  was  thrust  upon  us 
at  the  East,  through  the  Introduction  of 
new  varieties  of  fruit  trees  from  Califor- 
nia. Had  the  danger  been  at  once  recog- 
nized, the  injury  would  have  been  much 
less.  It  has  now  become  so  scattered  in 
some  states  that  it  can  only  be  eradicated 
by  concerted  action  of  the  growers  and 
the  state  and  the  national  government. 
Because  of  the  life  history  of  the  insect,  it 


is  difficult  to  destroy,  while  its  ohwore 
nature  aids  it  in  escaping  detection.  It  is 
so  persistent  that  unless  it  is  destroyed 
by  some  effectual  application,  a  plant 
once  attacked  will  almost  certainly  be 
killed  by  it.  Only  such  remedies  are  effec- 
tual as  will  destroy  it  by  contact,  orthat 
will  smother  it.    The  use  of  hydrocyanic 

fas  is  quite  effectual  upon  nursery  trees, 
ut  is  not  reliable  for  orchard  use.  Its 
insect  and  fungous  enemies  will  aid  in  hold- 
ing it  in  check,  but  will  not  be  able  to  de- 
stroy it  until  the  trees  have  been  ndned  ' 
and  the  insects  scattered.  The  rapidity 
with  which  it  propagates  is  another 
reason  why  it  is  so  dangerous.  Howard 
and  Maria tt  found  by  experiment  at 
Washington,  that  the  progeny  of  a  ringie 
female  scale  would  numl>er  in  a  single 
season  8,416,080,000,  If  aU  Uved  to 
maturity. 

This  insect  is  so  likely  to  be  dbrtribnted 
on  nursery  stock  that  state  and  national 
legislation  is  necessary.  The  law  should 
clearly  define  the  authority  whfeh  shonld 
be  vested  In  a  board,  with  power  to  ap- 
point a  responsible  inspector,  who  ahonid 
have  the  right  to  go  upon  any  premlm 
to  inspect  suspected  trees,  and  the  power 
to  quarantine  within  the  state.  Itahonld 
also  outline  the  full  machinery  for  carry- 
Ing  out  the  law  and  of  enforcing  penal- 
ties,  against  selling  or  giving  away  in- 
fected stock.  The  state  authorities  caa- 
nottake  cognisance  of  stock  in  tranrit 
from  one  state  to  another,  as  that  would 
interfere  with  interstate  commerce,  while 
the  national  law  would  not  take  cognb- 
ance  of  cases  actually  existing  in  a  state. 
Both  classes  of  laws  are  then  necessary, 
and  with  them  it  will  be  possible  to  seeoR 
the  rigid  inspection  of  orchards  and  noi- 
sety  stock,  so  that  the  insect  can  beeradi- 
cated  where  it  has  established  itself,  and 
be  prevented  from  spreading  to  nnin- 
fested  sections. 

A  paper  covering  somewhat  the  same 
ground,  entitled  *'  Insect I.<egislatIon :  Cao 
it  be  Beneficial  and  Practical  witbaat 
being  Detrimental?"  was  read  by  PraL 
F.  M.  Webster,  of  Wooster,  O. 

Many  of  the  more  restrictive  state  lawi 
have  been  found  unconstitutional,  as  tb^ 
interfere  with  Interstate  commerce,  and 
for  this  reason  state  laws  cannot  be  en- 
tirely effectual  unless  we  have  a  strong 
national  law.  We  need  a  national  law  to 
control  stock  subject  to  interstate  cod- 
merce  rules,  and  a  rigid  state  law  that 
will  take  cognisance  of  cases  occarrinf 
in  orchards  and  nurseries,  and  thej 
should  be  so  prepared  that  tney  would  be 
uniform  in  different  parts  of  the  coontrr. 

Fertlliaen  and  Fraitftelneta. 


Dr.  R.  G.  KedEle,  of  the  Michigao 
Agricultural  College,  read  a  paper  00 
"  Fertilizers  and  Fruitfulness."  Theeaii^ 
botanists  and  chemists  considered  the 
gases  as  of  the  utmost  importance  in  sap- 
plying  food  to  plants,  while  the  dementi 
founain  the  ash  were  thought  to  bed 
no  account,  but  now  potash,  phospho^ 
ous,  lime,  sulphur,  and  magnesium  ait 
considered  the  philosopher's  stone.  The 
union  of  theory  and  practice  has  doae 
much  to  aid  our  fruit  growers  to  so  feed 
their  orchards  as  to  secure  paying  crops 
of  fruit,  but  many  even  now  donotnnder 
stand  the  Importance  of  the  mineral  efe- 
ments.  Of  the  70  known  elements,  nine 
are  found  in  the  ash  of  the  plant  aad 
come  from  the  soil;  but  not  all  of  the* 
even  have  to  be  applied  to  enable  the 
plants  to  secure  a  supply— four  are  gene 
rally  found  in  sufficient  abundance  in  the 
soil .  Of  the  five  remaining  two  are  of  «»- 
preme  importance,  as  occurring  In  smaO 
quantities  in  the  soil  and  required  b 
large  quantities  by  the  plants,  they  are 
quickly  exhausted  from  the  soil.  These 
elements  are  potash  and  phosphorons, 
and  so  supreme  is  their  importance  that 
with  nitrogen  they  constitute  the 
**  Tripod  of  Pomology."  Other  elements 
are  in  such  abundance  that  they  need  not 
be  considered  in  selecting  commercial  fer 
tillzers. 

Yard  manure  is  a  complete  fertillier 
and  is  the  best  we  have  for  all  purposes. 
It  1h  especially  rich  in  nitrogen  which  is 
of  great  importance  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  plants.  On  the  other  Band, 
too  much  of  it  produces  a  rank  growth 
of  leaf  and  stem,  with  a  dark  green  color. 
If  with  it  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are 
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combined  In  proper  proportions,  the 
Srrowtli  becomes  firmer. 

Potaflti  is  required  for  the  formation  of 
starch,  and  many  of  the  carbon  and  ni- 
trogen compounds  cannot  be  formed 
without  its  presence.  An  abundance  of 
potash  secures  short-Jointed  shoots. 

Phosphorous  stands  close  to  life  and  is 
required  for  all  livinflr  processes.  The 
more  highly  organized  the  plant,  the 
moreabundant  must  the  phosphorous 

Potash  and  phosphorous  are  the  lead- 
ing constituents  of  the  ash  of  young 
f>laiits,  and  later  on  they  aid  in  hasten- 
ng  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  flowers  and  fruit. 
They  may  cause  fruitfulnessin  two  ways, 
by  promoting  the  formation  of  flowers, 
and  by  giving  potency  to  the  pollen. 

When  there  is  a  check  to  the  growth  of 
a  plant  or  animal.  Indicating  that  its  end 
is  nigh,  reproduction  Is  most  rapid.  Thus 
the  ringing  or  girdling  of  a  tree  by  re- 
taining the  sap  In  the  top  aids  in  develop- 
ing fruit  buds.  The  pollen  or  the  male 
element  varies  in  its  potency  in  the  fecun- 
dation of  flowers  as  shown  by  Waite*,  in 
his  ezperimeats  with  the  pear.  He 
showed  that  the  Bartlett  is  self-sterile, 
but  that  It  has  sufficient  potency  to  ferti- 
lise other  varieties.    Pollen  is  very  rich  in 


Boot  CHill*. 

Prof.  A.  D.  Selby,  of  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station,  attempted  to  solve 
"  The  Root  Gall  Problem."  This  com- 
plaint affects  our  fruits  over  wide  areas. 
The  growths  are  morbid  and  tumor-like, 
such  as  might  be  expected  under  the  ac- 
tion of  some  irritant  upon  the  cells.  They 
consist  of  swelling  on  tne  roots  and  stems 
that  can  often  be  readily  separated  from 
them.  They  are  found  on  the  apple,  pear, 
plum,  peach,  raspberry,  blackberry,  and 
Carolina  poplar.  When  on  the  roots  or 
at  the  collar  they  are  sometimes  found  on 
the  stem.  At  first  while  fresh  they  are 
soft,  but  become  quite  hard  on  drying, 
and  the  exterior  becomes  hard  and 
warty.  From  the  fact  that  they  are  most 
often  found  on  the  roots,  or  at  the  collar, 
they  are  commonly  called  "crown  galls" 
or  **  root  galls,"  but  the  word  gall  Is  apt 
to  be  misleading,  as  it  is  also  commonly 
applied  to  swellings  about  an  egg  or  larva 
of  an  insect.  The  cause  is  as  yet  an  open 
question.  Professors  Wood  worth  and 
Toumey  think  it  contagious,  while  E.  F. 
Smith,  of  Washington,  thinks  it  may  be 
due  to  some  irritant.  Careful  microscoph 
Ical  examlimtion  does  not  reveal  bacteria 
or  fungi  present,  that  could  cause  the 
swelling,  while  the  cutting  off  of  thegall0 
from  the  collar  and  sterilizing  the  wound. 


hopelessly  confused,  as  many  of  them  have 
been  grown  from  seed  for  a  long  period, 
and  In  this  way  various  **  races"  have 
been  established.  Thus  with  Yellow 
Transparent  could  be  grouped  Naliv  and 
Charlotten thaler,  while  there  are  many 
forms  resembling  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
including  Pointed  Pipka.  In  the  Anis 
family  there  are  at  least  ten  types,  among 
which  are  several  that  are  quite  hardy 
and  valuable  at  the  north.  The  Aport  or 
Alexander  family  is  of  little  value,  as  they 
drop  badly,  do  not  ship  well,  and  are  of 
poor  quality.  In  the  Swltzer  family  is 
Switser,  which  is  very  handsome  and  bet- 
ter than  Oldenburg  in  quality.  Many  of 
the  Russian  varieties  are  summer  sorts, 
free  bearers,  and  hence,  short-lived.    " 

Several  promising  seedlings  have  been 
produced  which  are  long  keepers.  The 
Russian  varieties  are  most  promising 
north  of  the  45th  parallel  and  as  parents 
of  hardy  sorts. 

Election  of  Officers. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  election 
of  ofilcers.  President  Berckmaus  declined 
re-election,  and  as  stated  in  last  Issue,  C. 
L.  Watrous,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  waschosen 
to  succeed  him ;  George  W.  Campbell,  of 
Delaware,  O.,  was  made  first  vice-presi- 
dent; W.A.Taylor,  Washington,   D.  C, 


Fio.  183.— Single  Plant  of  Pimk  Cupid  Sweet  Pea.   (See  page  650.) 


nitrogen,  as  analyses  show  an  average 
of  about  16  per  cent,  of  crude  protein  in 
tlie  pollen  of  pines,  and  of  28  per  cent.  Iil 
tliat  of  the  filbert.  The  production  of 
sach  an  amount  of  rich  material  must  be 
veiy^exhaustlng. 

There  are  many  interesting  problems  to 
be  worked  out  regarding  the  potency  of 
pollen  that  will  affect  the  feeding  of  the 
plants.  Among  them  are :  Whether  the 
pollen  of  the  same  species  varies  in  its  po- 
tency at  different  times,  or  whether  it  al- 
ways has  the  same  relative  potency,  and 
-whether  the  pollen  from  weak  plants  will 
be  as  potent  as  that  from  strong  ones. 

Pollination  secures  the  setting  of  the 
fruit  and  the  amount  of  pollen  used  modi- 
fies its  form  and  sise.  Thus  Waite  not 
only  found  that  by  crossing  he  was  able 
to  secure  far  more  fruits,  but  their  size 
ivas  also  increased,  and  the  same  results 
were  obtained  by  Munson,  of  Maine,  with 
tbe  tomato.  If  the  potency  of  the  pollen 
be  low,  the  development  of  the  fruit  will 
be  slight.  No  pollen,  no  fruit.  We  should 
then  provide  our  plants  with  a  ration  of 
food  so  balanced  that  it  will  promote  a 
firm  gn'owth  and  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  large  amount  of  pollen  of  a 
high  degree  of  potency.  Then  and  not  till 
then  can  we  secure  large  crops  of  hand- 
some fruit. 

•BaUetln  6,  Dlytolon  of  Yeff.  Path.  Dept.  of  Agri- 
CQltnre,  The  PoUlnatloii  of  Pear  Flow  ers. 


or  the  severing  of  the  galls  upon  the 
smaller  roots  does  not  prevent  their  re- 
appearance. 

I€  was  found  in  one  case  that  when  ap- 
parently healthy  trees  were  planted  in  a 
raspberry  plantation  where  eel- worms 
or  nematooes  were  present,  that  galls 
were  found  the  next  year,  and  this  would 
indicate  that  the  nematodes  may  have 
caused  the  development  of  the  galls,  but 
this  does  not  explcdn  why  the  galls  form 
on  the  stem,  or  why  they  reappear  when 
they  have  been  cut  off. 

A  nursery  tree  bearing  galls  is  worse 
than  worthless,  as  it  will  not  come  to 
fruiting,  nor  will  an  older  plant  continue 
bearing  if  attacked,  while  it  is  likely  to 
spread  the  disease.  The  trouble  seems  to 
spread,  and  is  more  serious  than  any  in- 
sect or  disease  now  known.  Affected 
nursery  trees  are  the  chief  source  of  con- 
tagion to  new  orchards  or  new  land,  and 
should  not  be  sold.  The  presence  of  the 
disease  can  be  readily  detected  at  digging 
time,  and  all  affected  trees  should  be  col- 
lected and  burned.  Trees  in  close  prox- 
imity to  diseased  trees  are  also  likely  to 
become  infected  and  should  not  be  used. 
Russian  Apples. 

Prof.  Craig,  of  the  Ontario  Experi- 
ment Station,  had  on  exhibition  a  num- 
ber of  plates  of  Russian  apples,  illustrat- 
ing the  different  families  He  stated  tha  t 
the  nomenclature  of  the  Russian  apples  is 


secretary ;  and  L.  R.  Taft,  Agriculturar 
College,  Mich.,  treasurer.  Mr.  Berckmans 
had  served  the  Society  as  president  for 
ten  years,  having  succeeded  the  lamented 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  and  resolutions  were 
adopted  expressing  the  regret  of  the  So- 
ciety that  he  had  declined  re-election. 

Kiext  Meeting,  Fees,  Etc. 

Invitations  were  received  to  hold  the 
next  meeting  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  St. 
Louis  and  Kans€w  City,  Mo.,  Omaha^ 
Neb.,  and  Boston,  Mass. 

The  membership  fee  of  the  Society  was 
reduced  from  $4  to  $2.  The  question  of 
holding  annual  instead  of  biennial  ses- 
sions was  left  with  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

New  Fruits  and  Awards. 

Wilder  silver  medals  were  awarded 
to  George  W.  Campbell  for  the  Campbell 
Early  grape,  and  to  H.  G.  M'Pike,  Alton, 
111.,  for  the  M'PIke  grape,  a  seedling  of 
Worden,  with  large,  bluish-black  berries^ 
a  thin  skin  and  tender  pulp,  sweet,  and 
of  good  quality,  foliage  very  strong  and 
healthy;  season  with  Worden.  Said  to 
be  very  hardy  and  productive. 

There  was  also  on  exhibition  the  collec- 
tion of  Russian  apples  referred  to  above, 
and  specimens  of  the  Diamond  peach,  and 
the  Hunt  plum,  a  seedling  from  Iowa, 
supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  a  Euro 
pean  and  some  native  species.   (This  was 
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commented  upon  on  page  618,  Septem- 
ber 4.) 

Z  Jonathan  Peiiam,  of  Chicago,  also  ex- 
hibited a  number  of  the  newer  Cannas  in- 
cluding Italia,  Hurbank,  Yellow  Crozy, 
Kan^t,  and  others;  and  E.  H.  Cushman, 
of  Euclid,  had  on  exhibition  a  number  of 
seedling  Gladioli,  including  the  May. 


Some  New  Boilers. 

'  In  continuation  of  our  previously  pub- 
lished remarks  upon  recent  improvements 
in  boiler  construction,  we  pr»  sent,  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  manufacturers,  a  few  de- 
tails on  the  latest  production  of  the  well- 
known  Messrs.  Hitchings.  The  boiler 
that  has  made  the  firm's  name  famous  is 
now,  to  a  large  extent,  superseded  by  the 
present  model  of  very  recent  Introduction, 
and  known  to  the  trade  as  "  No.  57." 
71The  boiler  is  equally  serviceable  under 
either  the  open  circulation  or  the  high- 


w  idth  49V3  inches,  length  76^^  inches, 
weight,  4700  pounds,  height  to  center  of 
flow  sockets  is  59%  inches,  to  center  of 
return  sockets  28%  inches.  The  sizes  and 
positions  of  flow  and  return  sockets  may 
be  varied  to  suit  si>ecial  requirements. 
The  boiler  is  pro  dded  with  gra ten  suit- 
able for  the  consumption  either  of  egg  or 
pea  coal  as  may  be  preferred. 

In  order  to  give  some  Idea  of  the  actual 
work  accomplished  by  this  boiler,  we 
will  refer  to  the  establishment  of  Mr.  F. 
Moulon,  Sea  Cliff.  L.  I.,  who  has  enlarged 
his  violet-jsrowing  plant  by  the  addltum 
of  thi-ee  new  houses, which  are  planted  to 
6,000  Marie  Louise.  The  houses  are  built 
in  the  most  approved  modern  style  and 
are  very  conveniently  fitted  in  ever« 
way.  They  are  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions: The  center  house  is  22x150  feet, 
and  the  two  side  houses  10x150  feet. 
The  heating  of  these  houses  is  done  l>y 
Hitchings  &,  Co.'s  new  pattern  sectional 
No.  57  boiler,  and  in  addition  to  these  new 


Cbrysanthemuins. 

Plants  are  now  needing  attentioDOD 
every  hand.  Side  shoots  and  socken 
seem  to  spring  up  in  a  night,  and  as 
quickly  as  thev  are  removed,  others  ap- 
pear to  take  their  places.  Constant  at- 
tention  is  necessary  to  keep  the  energies 
of  the  plant  concentrated  on  the  bud. 
Begin  at  one  end  and  by  the  time  yon  get 
through  you  can  beg^n  over  again. 

All  Buds  Mast  be  Taken  assoonas 
possible,  nothing  that  is  not  needed 
should  be  left  on  the  plants  for  even  a 
day  if  possible.  September  so  far  has 
been  a  bright  sunny  month,  whidi  will  be 
a  great  help  in  ripening  the  wood,  and 
the  good  effects  of  this  will  be  seen  when 
the  flowers  expand. 

Feedinir. — Sulphate  of  ammonia  Is  mj 
favorite  chemicai  manure,  and  used  veir 
carefully,    it  gives  splendid  results.    It 


Fig.  184— Interior  of  the  Boiler  Shown  on  Opposite  Page. 


pressure  system,  each  boiler  being  tested 
under  a  high  pressure  before  leaving  the 
factory.  These  boilers,  the  firm  says, 
have  been  in  use  during  the  past  two 
jrears  under  heavy  service,  and  have 
proved  themselves  equal  in  efficiency  and 
In  economy  of  fuel  to  the  widely  known 
•* Corrugated  Firebox"  boilers,  and  have 
the  especial  advantage  of  being  "sec- 
tional,'' which  admits  of  their  being  eas- 
ily handled. 

*  The  boiler  has  nine  water  sections,  each 
section  subjected  to  a  hydrostatic  pres- 
«ure  of  100  pounds  to  the  square  Inch, 
the  joints  are  of  the  same  material  as  the 
boiler  (best  cast-iron  of  high  tensile 
-strength),  accurately  fitted  and  are  abso- 
lutely indestructible.  The  grate  has  8% 
square  feet  of  surface;  the  fire-box  is 
deep,  with  adjacent  chambers  assuring 
perfect  combustion.  The  draught  is  regu- 
lated by  a  graduated  cold-air  damper  to 
.«uit  various  chimneys  and  the  work  to 
<be  done. 
^The  length  of  No.  57 boiler  is  62  inches, 


houses,  this  boiler  wMll,  in  moderate 
weather,  heat  a  large  proportion  of  the 
entire  establishment,  and  is  connected  so 
as  to  relieve  other  boilers. 

Other  houses  already  planted  with  vio- 
lets are:  One,  12x100  feet,  filled  with  the 
Princess  of  Wales;  three  others,  10x40 
feet,  with  the  same  variety ;  one  house,  14 
x50  feet,  contains  Lady  Hume  Campbell ; 
another  house,  30x80  feet.  Is  filled  with 
Swauley  White,  Farouliar,  and  Lady 
Campbell,  while  five  other  hounes,  12x60 
feet,  are  filled  with  Marie  Louise,  and 
about  400  feet  of  cold  frames  with  Cali- 
fornia, thus  making  20,000  plants  in  all. 


We  SoUolt  from  our  resd«rt  notes  of  experi- 
ence and  observation.  While  our  space  is 
limited  we  will  always  manage  to  make  room 
for  any  communication  that  contains  germs  of 
real,  practical  value  to  fellow-subscribers. 


deepens  the  color  of  the  flower  and 
brightens  up  the  whole  plant.  It  can  be 
used  stronger  when  plants  are  accus- 
tomed to  It,  but  half  an  ounce  to  three 
gallons  of  water  Is  enough  to  start  with. 

Oolflcn  Wedding  should  be  isolated 
from  other  varieties,  if  possible,  so  tiiat 
it  will  not  get  so  much  syringing.  It  w 
the  worst  variety  for  mildew  that  we 
have,  and  this  must  be  kept  down  with 
sulphur  if  the  foliage  is  to  be  kept  good. 

Insects.— Black  fiy  seems  to  become 
numerous  again  as  the  year  advances. 
This  must  be  kept  out  of  the  buds  from 
the  first.  Fumigate  lightly  and  often. 
In  the  evening  putting  air  on  again  last 
thing.  . 

GrasshopTiers  are  troublesome  In  tnw 
section  just  now,  eating  out  the  points 
just  below  the  bud.  The  best  time  to 
catch  them  Is  In  the  early  morning,  «« 
thev  seem  paralyzed  till  the  sun  warms 
up  the  temperature.      C.  Totty,  N.J- 
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The  Vegetabte  Garden. 

Aapan^guH  Rust  is  now  making  its 
presence  known  by  the  premature  decay 
and  brown  appearance  of  the  tops.  When 
affected,  care  should  be  taken  to  check 
the  disease,  or  serious  results  will  follow 
another  year.  The  simplest  and  easiest 
method  to  do  this  is  to  have  the  tops  on 
the  in^nnd  after  cuttinir  them  down,then 
on  a  dry  day  setting  fire  to  them.  The 
whole  beds  should  be  carefully  burned 
over  to  kill  the  spores,  if  there  are  not 
enoQfl^h  tops  to  do  this,  any  rubbish,  such 
as  old  hay,  straw,  diy  leaves,  should  be 
lightly  spread  over  the  beds  and  fired. 

Potatoes  should  now  be  all  dug  out  of 
the  ground,  and  placed  in  a  cool  cellar  or 
outMde  pit.  The  crop  is  rotting  badly 
this  vear,  and  to  prevent  this  as  much  as 
possible,  look  over  t4ie  tobecs^on  «tormy 


Some  Late  Nectarines  and 
Peaches. 

Victoria  Nectarine.— The  value  of 
this  variety  evidently  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated; its  charming  color,  great  size, 
and  late  ripening  makes  it  one  of  the 
most  valuable  fruits  of  its  kind.  Another 
strong  point  in  its  favor  is  its  bearing 
qualities.  Several  trees  seen  this  season 
have  had  enormous  crops  of  perfect 
fruits.  A  recently  noticed  tree  was  in  the 
fruit  houses  on  the  Osborne  estate  at 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  to  which  Mr.  George 
Winslade,  the  superintendent,  pointed 
with  pardonable  pride;  it  is  bearing 
abundantly,  but  fruit  is  barely  ripe  as 
yet. 

Staawick  Seedling  is  another  good 
late  nectarine.  A  tree  of  tnis  is  also  bear- 
ing profasely  at  this  time  with  frilt  Just 


Hot  House  Grapes. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through 
your  next  issue  what  one-half  I  dozen 
grapes  you  would  recommend  for  grow- 
ing under  glass,  hothouse  kinds  ?^  W.  R. 
M.,  Canada. 

—In  selecting  six  kinds  of  grapes  for 
indoor  purposes  we  should  certainlv  take 
the  following:  Black  Hamburgh  .^Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
GrosColmar,  Alicante,  and  Madresfleld 
Court.  The  last-named  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  late  black  grapes  despite 
its  tendency  to  crack.  But  this  can  be 
overcome  by  growing  a  little  dryer. 
Buckland  Sweetwater  Is  not^always  cer- 
tain, so  that  we  would  make  the  list  five 
rather  than  six.  The  selection  covers  the 
whole  season  and  they  ripen  in  the  order 
named. 


Pig  i85.-Hitching's  New  Sectional  Tubular  Boiler.— (So«  opposite  page.) 


days,  picking  out  any  that  are  rotten  or 
wet. 

Onions  should  be  turned  over  every 
few  days,  and  anv  which  show  signs  of 
g^rowing  should  be  picked  out  and  used 
up  first.  Onions  keep  best  if  placed  on  a 
shallow  bench  in  a  cool  airy  room. 

Tomatoes. — Pick  off  all  ripe  fruits,  also 
all  those  that  are  rotting,  and  destroy 
the  latter.  W.  M.  Edwards,  Conn. 


Beans  Diseased. 

(To   J.    McK.)— The   bean   pods   sub- 
mitted are  badly  attacked  by  mildew. 


Fruits  for  Name 

(ToH.  J.)— The  plums  are  Satsuma, 
one  of  the  Japanese  kinds. 

(To  H.  M.  L.)— The  apple  sent  is  Grav- 
enstein,an  old  and  well-known  variety  in 
the  North. 


ripening.  Among  late  peaches  Prince  of 
Wales  is  the  most  showy,  making,  as  it 
does,  a  large  high-colored,  well-propor- 
tioned fruit. 

Early  peaches  and  nectarines  have  been 
a  great  success  In  the  houses  on  the  Os- 
borne estate  this  season  and  they  em- 
brace all  the  l}est  varieties. 


Killed  by  Poison  Ivy. 

Mrs.  Mary  King,  aged  G9  years,  died  on 
September  7,  at  her  home  In  Chester,  X. 
Y.,  from  the  effects  of  ivy  poisoning.  She 
came  in  contact  with  a  poison  ivy  vine 
early  in  July,  and  her  whole  system 
seemed  affected  by  the  poison. 


**  Are  College  Professors  Contented  ?" 
will  be  discussed  by  Professor  Bliss 
Perry,  In  the  October  Scrlhnor's. 


Cucumber  Forcing. 

I  write  for  information  about  raising 
cucumbers.  Can  they  be  raised  in  spring 
about  March  In  a  hothouse  lOxlt.feet 
heated  by  a  stove?— J.  M.,  Mass.      "'  ^ 

— Such  a  house  ho  heated  can  be  made 
to  produce  encumbers  readily  with  '.the 
usual  precautions  against  red  .spider, 
etc. 


Home  Grounds— How  to  Lay  Out. 

This  suDDlement  contains  a  half-tone  draw- 
ing (6^x105^  ins.)  of  an  estate  of  about  six 
acres;  this  plan,  together  with  the  accompany- 
iu$r  explanatory  text,  presents  in  a  nutshell  all 
the  salient  points  of  landscape  gardening. 

With  the  aid  of  this  plan,  and  by  careful 
study  of  its  suggestions  one  can  lay  out  an 
estate  of  one  acre  or  fifty  acres,  for  we  give  the 
cardinal  principles  which  srovem  the  art  so 
clearly  that  all  can  understand. 

Printed  on  heavy  paper  and  forwarded, 
securely  packed  in  a  cartoon,  on  receipt  of 
price,  86  cents,  or  given  as  a  premium  for  one 
new  subscription. 
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JN    flrHt   it 
ConcernlnE  the  Capid     V  V      ^^8  announc- 
Sweet  Peaa.  ^d  that  a  new  race 

of  dwarf  Sweet  Pea 
had  sprung  into  exintence  a  coDRlderable 
amount  of  excitement  was  manifested 
throughout  horticultural  circles  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  our  own  countrj'. 
The  possible  value  of  tnis  new  arrival 
was  largely  discussed  in  the  columns  of 
American  Gardening,  at  the  time,  and  it 
must  be  allowed  the  evidence  produced 
was  of  a  very  conflicting  nature. 

In  the  year  following  the  introduction 
of  the  original  White  ('upld  Sweet  F^ea, 
the  appearance  of  another  dwarf  with 
pink  flowers  began  to  be  spoken  of,  and 
the  introducers,  Messrs.  W.  A.  Burpee  & 
Co.  of  Philadelphia  early  this  season  dis- 
tributed among  horticulturists  a  few 
seeds  of  the  pink  variety  for  trial.  It  has 
been  noticed  that  while  the  Cupid  Sweet 
Peas  have  not  been  so  well  favored  in 
this  country,  the  European  gardeners 
have  reported  most  favorably  upon 
them,  andlthas  been  argued  that  though 
the  plant  did  well  on  the  Pacific  C'oast  it 
would  not  hold  up  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. In  view  of  recent  experiences  of 
our  own,  it  is  well  to  ask.  Why  this  sug- 
gestion?   It  would  seem  that  those  who 


have  reported  adversely  upon  these  nov- 
elties have  been  judging  from  a  wrong 
standpoint— that  of  the  cut  flower 
grower,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  communi- 
cation which  appeared  in  our  issue  of 
July  17  last  (page  502).  Again,  there 
have  doubtless  been  errors  of  cultivation 
or  treatment. 

The  demands  of  the  decorative  hoitlcul- 
turist  are  for  many  other  plants  than 
those  which  furnish  flowers  for  cutting, 
and  each  one  has  Its  place ;  the  evergreen 
shrub  for  perpetual  greenery  and  life  In 
winter;  the  grass  plants  to  make  a  lawn 
as  a  setting  for  the  flower  beds;  the  or- 
namental follaged  plants  to  give  color  to 
a  formal  design ;  each  has  Its  use,  and 
while  each  subject  affords  a  mine  of  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction  In  its  projier  place, 
disappointment  Ih  Bui*e  to  follow  Its  Im- 
proper application,  and  herein  do  so 
many  mentors  of  horticultural  opinion 
and  taste  fall  into  error. 

That  the  Cupid  Sweet  Peas  have 
suffered  by  just  such  conditions  is  appar- 
ent. Thei)lnnts  are  essentially  bedders— 
flowering  bedders— and  we  are  convinced 
by  a  recent  experience  in  Jefferson 
County,  N.  Y.,  that  properly  used  in  Its 
own  sphere,  the  dwarf  Sweet  Pea  Is  to  be 
placed  in  rank  with  other  flrat-class 
plants  of  that  type.  No  one  grumbles  at 
the  Portulaca,  yet  it  is  but  a  flowering 
bedder,  and  how  valuable  in  quiet  sug- 
gestion are  these  Cupid  Sweet  Peas  can 
only  be  realized  by  an  actual  inspection 
of  such  a  showing  as  is  represented  in  our 
frontispiece  illustration  in  this  issue, 
which  is  an  actual  photograph  of  the 
pink  Cupid  bed  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going remarks. 

The  effect  produced  by  thus  massing  In 
an  area,  50x40  feet,  was  astonishing  to 
one  who  had  before  seen  but  a  few  iso- 
lated plants.  Not  only  was  the  color  flne 
(it  is  that  of  Blanche  Ferry  Sweet  Pea, 
from  which  the  pink  Cupid  has  sported), 
but  there  was  added  the  shading  and 
blending  of  the  hues  of  rosy  pink  as  the 
sun's  rays  glinted  across  a  sheet  of 
blooms  In  all  positions,  some  full  on, 
some  sideways,  there  was  moreover  the 
ever  welcome  fragrance  of  the  Sweet 
Pea  wafted  on  the  breeze. 

And  this  matter  of  fragrance  is  not 
by  any  means  a  minor  detail,  though 
occasionally  In  our  modern  rush  for  "  de- 
velopment," we  are  liable  to  sacrifice 
that  prime  quality  to  other  considera- 
tions of  size,  form,  and  color.  For  was  It 
not  the  fragrance  that  first  'called  man's 
attention  to  the  original  Lathymsodorn- 
tus?  the  name  itself  tells  us  so;  and  is  not 
the  Violet's  chief  charm  in  its  odor? 

A  German  contemporary  has  in  a  recent 
isHue  attacked  the  pink  and  white  Cupid 
Sweet  Pea«  and  after  reproducing  certain 
discourteous  allusions  of  a  native  seed 
firm,  to  •*  strictly  American  pompous  rec- 
ommendations" goes  on  to  relite  the 
same  author's  remarks  that  the  plant  Is 
a  "dwarf  garden  vetch."  which  it  cer- 
tainly Is  not.  It  furtlier  *'  to  complete  the 
different  expressions  of  opinion  "  quotes 
from  American  Gardening  the  sentences 
referred  to  In  the  first  part  of  this  note, 
and  leaves  the  reader  to  infer  that  it  was 
the  expression  of  the  paper  itself.  We 
object  to  that,  and  the  Handelsblntt  of 
Berlin  will  oblige  by  accepting  with  our 
compliments  the  present  expression  of 
opinion  of  th«»  merits  of  the  Cupid  Sweet 
Peas. 


The  owner  of  the  bed  of  pink  dipldB 
which  is  shown  on  page  645,infoimediia 
that  the  seed  was  sown  2^  inches  deep 
in  hills  2  feet  6  inches  apart,  and  the 
whole  then  treated  as  a  hoed  crop.  The 
soil  was  a  heavy  cold  clay  loam, and  had 
received  a  surface  dressing  of  Iime,biit  this 
application  can  hardly  have  had  much 
influence  on  the  plants  which  were  per- 
fectly at  home,  flowering  profusely— we 
counted  121  stalks  in  blossom  on  one 
plant  and  an  average  of  three  flowers  to 
the  stem.  The  health  and  vigor  of  the 
plants  were  fully  demonstrated  by  the 
hundreds  of  seed  pods  from  flowera 
already  overpast,  and  though  still  carry- 
ing so  freely  there  were  buds  innuma- 
able  yet  to  expand.  The  height  of  the 
plant  was  six  to  eight  inches,  and  the 
spread  generally  two  feet,  while  occasion- 
ally one  would  run  to  30  inches  and  cren 
more,  while  the  individual  blooms  meas- 
ured across  the  standard  1%  inches. 

The  claim  that  Cupid  seed  had  a  low 
figure  of  germination  has  not  been  bone 
out  by  our  experience  and  observation. 
Given  the  proper  conditions,  the  Cupidi 
are  all  right. 

Henry    Strawberry     Premium 
Plants. 

The  greatest  success  has  attended  oar 
offeror  this  enormous  berry;  evidenthr 
our  readers  know  when  a  good  thing  £b 
offered !  AU  those  to  whom  plants  are 
due  will  get  first-class  plants  in  good  or- 
der.but  there  has  been  some  delay  this  past 
week  because  Mr.  Jerolaman  very  prop- 
erly would  not  ship  plants  during  thelate 
exceptionally  hot  weather,  and  oar 
readers  will  appreciate  the  care.  He  also 
desires  us  to  state  they  need  not  to  be  In 
a  hurry  to  set  out  plants. 

''I  never  set  out  plants  In  hot  ordi? 
weather,  for  It  is  certain  death  to  them, 
and  the  best-paying  crop  for  the 
labor  expended  on  it  was  set  during  tbe 
month  of  October,  1896.  The  space  was 
75  feet  by  150  feet,  strict  measure  11,250 
square  feet,  only  a  trifle  over  one-quarter 
acre,  yet  from  this  space  I  sold  nearlj 
$400  worth  of  berries  this  lant  June  and 
July.  I  have  set  out  plants  during  eidit 
months  in  the  year,  and  always  wait  lor 
wet  or  cool  weather.  The  plants  that  I 
8**t  out  in  October  and  November  or 
until  the  ground  freezes  are  full-grown 
plants  from  July  or  August  runners.  Re- 
moval in  these  months  injures  the  plants 
but  little,  and  they  never  wilt  nor  wither. 
Indeed,  I  find  the  most  profit  in  plants 
set  in  these  months,  for  there  is  then  no 
care  of  them  all  summer  and  fall,  as  to 
the  case  with  plants  set  oat  in  April, 
May,  orearly  in  June,  and  moreover  there 
Is  no  profit  from  early  set  plants  until 
the  following  season."- H.  Jcirolaman. 


^bituar^. 

Jesse  Kersey  Sharpless,  the  orighia- 
tor  of  the  Sharpless  Strawberry,  died  at 
his  home  In  Catawlssa,  Pa,,  on  Septem- 
ber 10.  The  deceased  was  in  his  80th 
vear.  having  been  bom  September  3, 
1818.  The  berry  which  bears  hie  name 
Is  one  of  the  beet  known  of  all  tiie  boat 
of  strawberries,  and  was  raised  from 
mixed  seed  of  J acun da,  Charles  Downing. 
Wilson  and  Col.  Cheney.  Theoriglnator 
practically  lost  control  of  the  plant 
before  the  merits  of  the  variety  were 
realized,  and  he  is  reported  a9  havinff 
realized  on  it  about  two  thousand 
dollars. 

F.  E.  MoAllistcr,  the  seedsman, 
formerly  of  Dey  st.  and  lately  of  Cort- 
landt St.,  New  York  City,  died  September 
14.  He  started  in  the  seed  buslnees  hi 
1845,  In  Fulton  St.,  subsequently  in  1886 
removing  to  Dey  St-  Mr.  McAllister  did 
a  general  business  In  seeds,  supplies  and 
implements,  and  claims  to  have  been  the 
first  roan  to  import  English  holly  and 
mistletoe  for  decorative  purposes. 


Sept.  i8,  i8g7. 
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BIQ    BERRIES    FOR   ALL. 

Being  the  Cultural   ilethods  of  Henry   Jerolaman,  the  N.  J.  Strawberry 
King,  Preceded  by  an   Autobiography. 

Continued  Ax)m  page  619, 


During  my  last  year's  stay  on  the  farm, 
our  father  made  a  proposition  to  my 
elder  brother  (Nicholas),  and  myself,  to 
the  effect  that  If  we  would,  with  the  bog 
hoe,  clean  off  in  winter  a  certain  piece 
of  bog  meadow  (that  had  been  thorough- 
ly drained  during  the  pastsummer),  bum 
the  bogs,  plow,  and  cultiyate  the  land,  he 
would  ffive  us  ail  the  coin  we  could  grow 
on  it  the  first,  or  nert,  season.  After 
consulting  with  my  brother  who  was  al- 
ways willing  to  do  as  I  said  (he  always 
drove  the  oxen,  I  the  horses),  we  agreed 
to  take  the  land  and  during  the  winter  at 
odd  times  cleared  it,  plowed  it  in  spring, 
and  grew  upon  it  the  next  summer  a 
first-class  crop  of  corn. 

This  bottom  land  was  very  rich,  and  I 
will  say  here  I  believe  such  the  best  kind 
of  soil  on  which  to  grow  a  heavy  or  first- 
class  crop  of  strawberries ;  if  sour,  then 
the  only  thing  needed  is  about  50  bushels 
of  air-slacked  Ume  to  the  acre,  costing 
about  6  cents  per  bushel,  or  about f  8  per 
acre,  and  after  plants  are  set  a  top  dress- 
ing on  each  side  of  the  plants  with  about 
10  two-horse  loads  of  well-rotted  stable 
manure  to  the  acre.  If  I  or  any  one  can- 
not grow  on  such  land  thus  prepared  at 
least  f  800  per  acre  nt  10  cents  per  quart, 
why  call  me  anything  you  like  (provided 
always  that  there  Is  a  near-by  market). 

After  selling  our  com  in  fall  we  realized 
f  60,  $30  each,  after  paying  all  expenses. 
I  only  remember  positively  this  amount ; 
that  I  never  shall  forget ;  but  as  to  area 
of  land  cultivated,  I  think  it  was  about 
two  acres,  certainly  not  more. 

It  was  always  the  custom  for  father  in 
fall  to  give  each  of  us  a  Kood  suit— Sun- 
day suit  of  clothes  we  called  it,  made  of 
the  best  satinnett  procured  at  Wood- 
house's  fallen  mill  in  the  valley,  but  on 
this  occafdon  when  we  asked  father  for 
the  suit  of  clothes  his  reply  was,  "Why, 
where  is  your  corn  money  ?  What  have 
you  done  with  that?  Get  your  own 
clothed  if  you  want  any." 

I  saw  at  once  that  father  knew  too 
much  for  us  boys,  we  had  always  been 
under  the  impression  until  then  that  we 
knew  more  than  father  (most  boys  do). 
I  have  a  son  who  thinks  he  knows  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  I  do,  and  the  only 
time  I  believe  he  thinks  differently  is 
when  he  comes  to  me  in  order  to  borrow 
monev.  I  suppose  it  is  all  right,  as  the 
Amencan  people  are  going  for\fard  not 
backward. 

It  was  with  sadness  and  anger  that  I 
told  my  brother  our  com  money  was 
"a  goner,"  or  in  other  words,  if  we  did 
not  want  to  play  aufzrel,  we  would  have 
to  buy  some  clothes  with  the  com 
money.  This  made  us  form  a  committee 
of  one,  I  being  *  spokesman,  to  inform 
father  that  we  would  leave  him  and  earn 
our  own  living. 

I.  distinctly  remember  getting  in  a 
safe  position  before  I  Informed  father  of 
oar  intention,  but  he  knew  we  were  In 
earnest,  and  kindly  told  both  of  us  that 
if  we  would  stay  another  year,  he  would 
move  to  Mendham,  as  he  had  bought  the 
hilltop  (Fairchild's  Boarding  School),  as 
it  was  then  called  (with  some  money 
left  to  him  by- my  grandmother).  After 
moving  to  Mendham  we  went  to  school 
in  the  brick  academy  at  that  place.  I  did 
the  best  I  could,  studied  all  the  time  I 
could  get,  and  crammed  my  little  head  as 
full  as  I  could — too  full,  perhaps,  for  it 
must  have  overflowed,  for  I  was  always 
forgetting  anything  useful,  but  can  re- 
member to  this  day  anything  that  was 
useless.  Moral:  let  your  children  study 
only  such  books  as  will  be  useful  to  them 
tn  their  occupation.  Oh,  how  well  I  re- 
member how  my  head  would  ache  on  a 
hot  day,  and  at  such  times  I  almost 
always  wanted  to  die,  as  I  believe  all  lazy 
folks  do  when  compelled  to  work.  Many 
a  child  lies  in  Its  grave  through  over- 
study. 

If  you  have  noticed  I  have  as  yet  not 
said  one  word  about  my  pedigree,  I  never 
liked  to  recall  it  myself  and  never  cared 
for  one,  and  suppose  others  are  like  me  in 


that,  but  I  will  state  that  on  my  mother's 
side  lam  pure  English,  on  my  father's 
side  Dutch  all  the  way  through.  This.  I 
think,  is  a  good  strong  combination,  and 
perhaps  sustained  me  in  my  studies.  In 
botany  I  would  be  called  a  hybrid,  and  I 
think  it  a  good  thing— I  know  it  is  in 
strawberries.  The  Henry  plant  is  a  hy- 
brid, being  crossed  with  two  of  the  best, 
largest,  and  hardiest  plants  known,  and 
if  I  had  the  power  to  originate  a  new  and 
hardy  species  of  the  human  race,  I  think 
I  would  get  an  Eskimo  and  cross  with 
the  Dutch.  But  it  matters  not  whether  I 
am  hi£h  bred  or  low  bred,  I  know  I  am 
capable  of  teaching  those  who  wish  to 
grow  strawberries  and  will  do  so,  in 
American  Gardening. 

We  resided,  I  think,  about  three  years 
in  Mendham.  and  all  our  familv  attended 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  (This  church 
stands  upon  an  eminence  that  overlooks 
a  vast  extent  of  country,  and  is  perhaps 
the  only  church  building  in  all  this  world 
that  points  out  to  us  a  living  example, 
although  it  covers  but  a  small  space  of 
earth),  for  upon  either  side  of  its  roof  it 
sheds  its  storm  waters  in  every  storm 
into  two  distinct  and  great  valleys,  Pas- 
saic on  one  side,  Rarltan  on  the  other, 
plainly  telling  us  that  we  can  also  distri- 
bute our  good  or  bad  examples  to  a  vast 
extent  of  country  if  we  wish.  1  propose 
to  distribute  strawberry  culture  on  my 
side. . 

My  mother  being  English  and  a  little 
proud,  bought  her  seat  up  next  to  the 
pulpit,  and  as  w^e  took  a  little  after  our 
mother  in  pride,  we  always  went  with 
her  to  sit  in  her  seat  where  we  could  look 
overall  the  congregation.  Father  being  all 
Dutch,  bought  his  seat  underthe  gallery, 
near  the  outer  doors,  where  he  could  sit 
and  smoke  during  service.  1  only  men- 
tion this  fact  to  prove  that  my  father 
was  really  Dutch  all  through.  Although 
my  father  smoked,  he  never  drank  any 
kind  of  intoxicating  liquor,  and  on  that 
side  we  all  took  after  him,  but  as  to 
smoking,  we  did  not  follow,  and  not  one 
of  us  has  ever  smoked  or  used  tobacco  in 
any  form. 

In  my  next  I  will  tell  you  all  how  I 
came  to  buy  my  present  place  and  to 
grow  strawberries,  and  will  say  here  that 
to  grow  a  first-class  crop  (what  I  mean 
by  first-class  Is  the  cost  of  preparing  your 
land  and  and  giving  it  all  the  fertilizers  it 
needs  for  that  crop)  of  strawberries  will 
cost  much  less  than  any  other  crop  that 
is  grown;  that  is,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  corn, 
potatoes,  and  I  will  not  except  a  hay 
crop,  with  much  less  labor,  no  lifting  or 
lugging,  diegin^,  threshing,  and  carting 
of  neavy  loads  through  oad  roads  to 
market. 

I  have  compared  the  cost ;  let  us  com- 
pare the  profit.  I  will  sta  te  truth ,  not  fic- 
tion, as  can  always  be  proven  by  books 
or  otherwise.  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  E. 
E.  Bergen,  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
commission  house  in  Commerce  street, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  came  to  me  and  wanted  a 
load  of  strawberries  to  send  to  Boston ; 
he  waited  here  until  it  was  picked,  some 
two  hours;  it  was  all  picked  from  a 
single  bed  of  straw bei-ries  not  over  30 
feet  wide  by  about  SryO  feet  lon^,  and  I 
remember  well  he  had  a  one-horse  truck 
or  wagon,  and  did  not  get  a  very  large 
load — ^not  over  1500  or  1600  quarts,  I 
think. 

I  put  all  my  men  to  picking  as  soon  as 
he  came  and  gave  me  the  price  he  would 
pay,  and  he  waited  only  about  two  hours 
for  it,  yet  he  paid  me  about  f.SOO  for 
that  load.  Mr.  Bergen  is  still  living  and 
keeping  the  commission  house  in  Com- 
merce street,  and  he  will  tell  you  just  the 
amount  he  did  pay  for  thesingle  load, for 
I  have  no  doubt  he  put  Hon  his  books  at 
that  time.  1  have  been  looking  over  my 
books,  but  cannot  find  it,  as  I  have  no 
recollection  of  the  year,  and  as  it  was 
cash  I  may  have  never  put  it  down.  Can 
any  farmer  or  frait  grower  show  a  profit 
like  that  from  a  single  picking  from  so 
small  a  space? 


RBIDERS'  lOTBS  UD  COHEITS. 


This  fpace  la  devoted  to  short  notes  of  experi- 
ence and  observation,  \nt  not  neceessrUy  reflect- 
ing onr  own  opinions.  Yoo,  reader  are  trying 
new  varieties,  new  Implements,  new  methods.  Let 
as  have  yonr  verdict—short,  pointedly  Possibly 
yon  may  wish  to  comment  on  statements  f  oond  In 
this  or  previous  Issues  or  to  offer  sosKesttons ;  letns 
bear  whet  yon  have  to  say.  In  the  multltupe  of 
coansel  there  la  wl  sdom  and  safety.    Write  as  often. 

The  liate  E.  Cornlnij.— I  regret  to 
hear  on  my  arrival  here  that  Eras- 
tus  Cornine,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  passed 
away.  His  vast  collection  of  Orchids 
has  been  the  talk  of  European  orchidlsts 
for  many  years.  He  often  was  found  in 
the  London  auction  rooms  during  his 
stay  In  England,  buying  all  the  novelties 
of  merit,  some  of  them  unique,  and  we 
have  seen  in  the  collection  a  plant  of  the 
rare  and  valuable  Cyprlpedium  Stpnel 
platyta?nium  which  Mr.Gray,thegarden- 
er,  said  was  the  "Simon  pure,*' secured 
by  Mr.  Corning  in  England  at  a  fabulous 
price.  Unfortunately,  the  plant  was 
small,  did  not  respond  to  the  careful 
treatment  afforded  it,  and  eventually  suc- 
cumbed. The  Cattleyas  and  Lselias  and 
Cypripediums  were  well  grown,  and  only 
the  very  finest  varieties  were  added.  Mr. 
Coming's  love  for  cool  Orchids  became  so 
strong  that,  as  you  briefly  noted  in  your 
issue  of  September  4,  he  despatched  a  col- 
lector direct  to  the  South  for  a  consign- 
ment, and  although  hundrt^ds  of  plants 
were  received  and  two  houses  filled  to 
overflowing  with  grand  plants,  their 
possession  did  not  deter  him  from  pur- 
chasing any  distinct  or  rnre  form  else- 
where. The  Phalcenopses  were  his  especial 
favorites  and  the  finest  collection  of  va- 
rieties could  be  seen  at  his  place,  in  fact,  it 
is  doubtful  if  there  was  a  finer  lot  in 
existence ;  thoy  grew  with  such  remark- 
able freedom.  Unfortunately,  during  the 
f last  year  this  vast  collection  of  plants 
las  been  dispersed  together  with  the 
valuable  collection  of  Palms  and  Ferns.— 

A.   DlMMOCK. 

Rooting  Gateliijgs.— If  one  has  no  fa- 
cilities for  using  bottom  heat,  the  most 
successful  way  of  rooting  cuttings  that  I 
have  ever,  found  Is  to  take  two  flower 

gots,  say  4  and  6  inches  across  the  top. 
top  the  hole  In  the  bottom  of  the  smaller 
one  with  a  cork  and  fill  it  with  water. 
Put  in  the  larger  one  a  layer  of  clean 
sand  (having  first  covered  the  hole  with 
something  that  will  prevent  the  sand 
running  through )  and  place  the  smaller 
pot  upon  It  so  that  the  tops  of  the  two 
will  be  on  the  same  level.  Fill  the  space 
between  them  with  sand,  and  in  this  in- 
sert the  cuttings  close  to  the  inner  pot. 
Place  them  in  a  snnny  window  and  keep 
the  smaller  pot  alway«  filled  with  water. 
The  inner  pot  can  be  at  any  time  lifted 
without  disturbing  the  cuttings  and  the 
root  growth  examined.— W.  H.  W.,  Mass. 

Poison  Ivy.— I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  articles  on  Poison  Ivy 
(Rhus  toxicodendron),  published  in 
American  Gardening  and  other  papers, 
and  it  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be 
some  way  we  could  oblige  our  road  mas- 
ters to  at  least  clear  it  from  our  village 
streets.  I  have  not  seen  published  my 
mother's  remedy  for  the  poisoning,  so 
take  the  liberty  of  sending  it  to  you, 
thinking  it  may  prove  as  great  agodsend 
to  some  one  that  is  easily  poisoned  by 
the  Ivy,  as  it  haw  been  to  one  of  my  own 
family.  It  Is  the  broad  leaf  Plantain, 
Plan tago  major;  make  a  strong  tea  of 
the  leaves.  Take  two  tablespoonfu Is  seve- 
ral times  a  day;  also  bathe  affected  parts 
with  the  tea. 

One  member  of  our  family  could  never 
go  near  the  Ivy  without  being  affected, 
twice  being  dangerously  poisoned.  After 
we  learned  about  using  Plantain  as  an 
antidote,  never  was  she  again  seriously 
poisoned,  and  also  learned  from  experi- 
ence that  if  she  took  a  sponge  bath  of  the 
tea  and  used  it  internally  for  24  hours 
after  she  had  been  near  or  through  Poison 
Ivy,  that  she  would  not  feel  any  effects  of 
poisoning  at  all.— M.  F.  Jaggbr. 


Hortlonltanil  Books.— We  have  facilities 
which  enable  us  to  supply  any  horticultural 
book  published  in  this  country  or  Europe.  Send 
9C.  stamp  for  onr  new  catalogue. 
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Strawberry  Qrowiag  &  Pedigree 

To  the  Editor  of  American  GardeaiBK' 

Permit  me  to  "heartily"  return  my 
compllmentB  of  thanks  to  Mr.  R.  M.  Kel- 
logg on  behalf  of  the  many  readera  of 
American  Gardening,  including  my- 
self, who  may  be  a  little  fastidious  about 
"  fake'*  advertising  through  the  press  In 
the  columns  of  the  general  reading  mat- 
ter, for  writing  one  article  on  the  straw- 
berry subj^-ct  without  getting  in  any 
*'  pedigree."  Although  this  was  the  real 
matter  In  question,  as  may  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  my  article,  and  though  the  In- 
dex refers  to  the  article  as  **  Strawberry 
Plants,  Pedigree,"  the  word  "  pedigree'* 
is  not  mentioned  in  it,  nor  is  any  tefer- 
ence  made  to  the  matter,  unless  it  is  in- 
tended that  <*  cranky  plants"  should  be 
synonymous  with  "  pedigtee ''plants.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Kellogg  switched  Off  onto  an- 
other track,  andif  we  will  accept  his  defi- 
nition of  **crank,"  gave  us  a  good  article 
with  many  practical  hints,  which  every 
strawberry  grower  should  well  consider. 

I  see  that  he  has  given  us  an  article  in 
the  last  week's  American  Gardening 
about  how  to  treat  asparagus  for  July 
and  August  cutting.  It  hit  my  case  ex- 
actly, as  I  was  looking  after  Just  such  in- 
formation. I  am  little  better  than  a 
beginner  in  the  growing  of  asparagus, 
and  was  working  out  the  problem  mostly 
by  experience ;  and  so  far  seem  to  have 
proven  the  truth  of  Mr.  Kellogg's  state- 
ments. I  was  very  much  pleased  that  he 
did  not  say  that  It  would  be  necessary  to 
get  "pedigree"  plants  in  order  to  grow 
asparagus  most  successfully.  This  seems 
to  give  us  reason  now  to  hope,  that  for 
the  future  that  gentleman  will  give  us 
ffood  clean  literature,  free  from  that  ob- 
jectionable matter  referred  to  above. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  1  have  ex- 
pressed my  opinions  a  little  too  freely  in 
regard  to  this  matter;  but  if  such  be  the 
case,  I  have  not  been  governed  by  preju- 
dice nor  by  a  desire  to  injure  any  one; 
but  by  an  over-Kealous  intention  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  pomologry  to  whose 
interest,  most  especially  the  berry  depart- 
ment, I  am  most  enthusiastically 
wedded.  K.  W.  Woohtrr.  Me. 


To  tbe  Editor  ofAmerlcHD  Gardening. 
.  This  is  a  point  that  Is  Jeered  and  made 
fun  of  by  most  growers.  Mr.  Kellogg 
seems  to  have  the  courage  of  conviction, 
and  probably  has  knowledge  of  some 
facts  of  which  others  aie  not  aware. 
Without  a  doubt "  pedigree"  is  as  impor- 
tant in  plants  as  in  animals.  Improving 
strawberries  Is  of  such  a  recent  date,  and 
has  been  conducted  on  such  chance  sys- 
tems that  the  success  in  securing  choice 
(?)  varieties  has  blinded  many  otherwise 
intelligent  propagators  of  new  kinds. 
The  ideal  berr^'  and  plant  will  never  be 
produced  by  chance.  Nature  has  only 
given  us  tbe  basis,  and  man  must  work 
out  the  results  by  the  same  methods,  as 
all  Improved  breeds  of  animals  or  fruits 
have  been  produced.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  selection  of  parental  predisposi- 
tions. A  strain  of  a  certain  variety  can 
be  wonderfully  improved  by  Judicious 
"  selection  "  of  the  parent  plants  as  has 
been  well  proven.  But  it  is  the  same  va- 
riety showing  its  weak  points,  as  well 
as  toe  strong  in  a  more  intensified  man- 
ner. The  Judicious  selection  consists  of 
choosiuK  plants  that  show  the  weak 
points  the  least.  Soils  and  management 
alect  results  to  a  large  degree. 

All  permanent  Improvement  must  come 
through  seedlings,  and  here  is  where  pedi- 
gree will  count.  No  intelligent  person 
would  breed  from  a  scrub  ^en  if  It  came 
from  the  best  of  parents. 

A  certain  standard  must  bechosen,and 
the  berries  that  come  the  nearest  to  that 
standard  will  be  tbe  ones  to  breed  from. 
Here  is  where  the  pistillate  varieties  can 
be  used  to  the  best  advantage;  It  re- 
quires careful  consideration  and  good 
Judgment,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
potency of  the  different  plants  to  be  used. 
That  we  are  on  the  high  road  to  success 
is  evident  by  the  interest  manifested  by 
different  writers  on  the  subject.  All  that 
is  needed  is  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  plants  and  fruits 
in  relation  to  their  reproduction  of  the 
specie**.    Then  pedigree  will  occupy  the 


important  position  to  which  it  is  really 
entitled. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  see  in 
your  issue  of  September  4,  Mr.  Kellogg 
claims  to  be  a  •'  crank ; "  his  definition  of 
a  ••  crank"  is  well  put.  It  seems  as  if  the 
strawberry  cranks  and  the  intensive 
cranks  were  the  only  ones  that  were 
making  money  during  the  hard  times. 
Evidently,  it  pays  to  be  cranky,  and  now 
another  "crank"  appears  in  tbe  Heniy 
berry!  Keep  the  cranks  turning,  Mr.  Ed- 
itor, and  perhaps  the  ideal  berry  will  be 
produced  before  long— as  well  as  the 
Ideal  growers  of  it.— Henry  Snyder,  Md. 


House  Plants  and  Malaria. 

U  the  Soil  in  tiie  Pot  a  Source   of 
Danger? 

The  following  interesting  details  are 
taken  from  t*ie  report  of  a  medical  so- 
ciety's meeting  as  s^ven  In  The  Medical 
Record,  the  medical  ioumals  sometimes 
discuss  even  more  improbable  things:  i 
"Just  after  the  Christmas  holidays, 
Dr.  Taylor  was  called  at  Sag  Hai^ 
bor  to  a  woman  82  years  old,  w'ho  had 
some  paroxysms  of  fever  with  gastric 
disturbance,  and  at  her  suggestion  that 
it  might  be  malaria,  he  examined  the 
blood  and  found  the  malaria  Plasmo- 
dium. This  w^as  remarkable  in  view  of 
the  facts  that  the  ground  was  covered 
deeply  with  snow,  the  patient  had  not 
been  from  home  for  four  years,  the  well 
water  could  not  have  been  contaminated, 
and  all  ponds  were  frozen.  Soon  a 
daughter  had  similar  symptoms.  There 
were  some  potted  plants  in  the  house, 
and  he  was  unable  to  make  any  definite 
impression  upon  the  disease  until  these 
had  been  removed.  At  the  same  season 
a  third  case  developed  in  another  house 
in  which  a  trap-door  led  into  a  cellar 
whose  walls  were  covered  continuously 
with  low  forms  of  plant  life.  In  still  an- 
other house,  some  weeks  later,  in  the 
same  to  wn,  malaria  with  the  Plasmodium 
of  tertiary  fever  developed  In  a  child,  and 
no  apparent  cause  could  be  found  except 
the  potted  plants  In  the  room  occupied 
by  the  patient.  When  these  were  re- 
niovefl  he  was  able  to  cure  the  disease. 

*'He  then  went  to  some  florists  in  local- 
ities where  there  were  no  marshes,  and 
where  they  were  not  likely  to  be  infected 
by  the  water  supplv,  inquired  Into  their 
hlHtories,  and  made  blood  examinations. 
He  found  in  four  different  localities  that 
the  blood  of  these  people  contained  the 
malarial  Plasmodium.  These  florists 
were  not  ill,  but  they  were  hardly  ever 
quite  well,  complaining  of  digestive 
trouble,  headache,  and  Indeflnite  symp- 
toms. They  could  be  straightened  up 
temporarily  by  big  doses  of  quinine. 

"  Dr.  Taylor  gave  his  personal  experi- 
ence when  in  Charleston.  He  took  pre- 
cautions about  the  drinking  water  to 
avoid  any  possible  ills,  and  when  he  rode 
out,  returned  early  before  the  mists  rose 
from  the  marshes.  During  this  time  he 
kept  well,  but  subsequently,  not  having 
time  to  ride  until  rather  late  in  the  even- 
ing, he  contracted  pernicious  intermit- 
tent fever.  He  could  then  find  the  mala- 
rial Plasmodium  In  his  blood.  A  German 
writer  had  spoken  of  a  similar  fever 
developing  in  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Russia,  at  the  time  of  the  melting  of 
the  snow.  This  was  in  harmony  with 
what  he  had  seen  In  Colorado.  But  at 
Sag  Harbor  the  snow  was  not  melting, 
and  the  region  was  not  mountainous. 
There  was  no  bad  water  to  explain  the 
malaria,  and  the  presence  of  the  malarial 
body  in  the  blood.  These  facts  would 
seem  to  point  to  something  emanating 
from  the  plants,  or  rather  from  the  earth 
Itself,  as  one  of  the  surest  means  of  Infec- 
tion. Yet  the  water  theory  should  also 
be  borne  In  mind. 

"Dr.  R.  C.  Newton  had  little  doubt 
that  the  potted  plants  were  the  cause  of 
the  malarial  Infection  a«  mentioned.  He 
could  give  some  experience  which  would 
seem  to  confirm  that  view.  He  had  a 
friend  who  was  a  florist,  and  while  gen- 
erally in  good  health,  he  had  to  guard 
against  taking  'colds,'  which  he  could 
cure  by  quinine. 

**It  was  possible  malaria  might  develop 
from  plants  In  the  room  by  reason  of  soil 
brought  from  New  Jersey  or  Long 
Islan^l." 
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FOOD. 


It't  a  trying  time  for  de&cate  plants  vki 
they  axe  tfattfemd  from  the  ffoihalr,^ 
and  the  natural  stimulanti  of  theioilto& 
window  gaiden  of  the  houK.  At  ^ 
season  of  the  year  an  application  of  Em 
Flower  Food  win  gtimtilale  thephiilli 
quick  foliage  and  early  fbwcfllng. 

Don^t  ttarve  your  plants. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the  ten  cent  packagt  M 
feeds  to  plants  one  year—If  he  does  nothmiH 
send  eight  a  cent  stamps  to  the 

RUS5IA  CEMENT  CO.. 

Oloooester,  UuL 
and  get  a  full  site  paclcage  by  return  mafl. 
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Total  -  -  • 

Secretaries  of  Horticultural.  Affriculturtl, 
or  any  other  form  of  competltlTe  8how,*i» 
Invited  to  write  us  for  full  particulars. 

It  Is  freely  conceded  that  the  ayatem  j« 
have  adopted  saves  time,  temper.  tronoM, 
worry  and  expense.  ^  _^,^^      ,  ^^ 

The  clerical  work  of  every  exhibltioii,  iAr» 
or  small,  should  be  run  on  business  lines,  ww 
you  will  find  this  system  the  best,  the  ©a«l»t, 
least  expensive,  and  most  satisfactory.  Ao- 
dress  correspondence 

i.T.DEUIAREm.APOB.G0.Ui 

P.  O.  Box  1697.  NewTY«rk. 
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Roses  Uoder  Glass. 

As  Interest  in  the  cut  flower  line  Is  begin- 
ning to  pick  up  considerably,  many  will 
begin  to  get  anxious  about  cutting  their 
roses ;  at  the  same  time  the  future  and 
lai^ge  demand  at  Christmas  is  some- 
thing else  to  be  calculated  upon.  I  have 
always  advocated  early  planting,  that 
is,  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  June, 
for  the  reason  that  plants  planted  at  that 
date  are  strong  enough  to  produce  some 
flowers  about  now  without  injury  to  fu- 
ture crops;    also    by   cutting  early  the 


crops  wUl  be  off  by  the  second  or  third 
'week  in  October.  To  get  a  crop  off  by 
this  time  will  be  just  about  rlAht  to  have 


one  in  at  Christmas,  providing  we  get 
any  tiling  like  reasonatneiFreatfaer. 

1  don't  wish  to  convey  the  impression 
that  now  is  the  time  for  all  roses  to  flow- 
er, or  that  every  bud  that  is  formed 
Btionld  be  left  to  develop.  On  the  contra- 
ry, we  must  be  very  particular  as  to  the 
saxe  and  strength  of  each  individual  plant, 
and  then  only  let  those  that  are  in  our 
Jud^^ent  strong  enough,produce  a  flower 
or  two.  At  the  same  time  the  quantity, 
of  stem  and  foliage  cut  with  each  bud 
fidioiild  have  curefuT consideration. 

It  ought  to  be  superfluous  for  me  to 
mention  that  none  other  than  a  good 
practical  man  should  be  allowed  to  cut, 
especially  just  now,  and  the  same  is 
equally  true  in  regard  to  disbudding.  To 
allow  an  incompetent  person  to  perform 
this  work,  cutting  indiscriminately  and 
letting  nearly  aU  the  buds  develop,  will 
most  assuredly  result  in  financial  loss 
during  midwinter. 

To  get  along  with  as  few  flowers  as 
possible  early,  and  being  careful  not  to 
tiave  any  surplus  that  will  be  consigned 
to  the  rubbish  heap,  will  during  the  noli- 
days  repay  us  over  and  over  again  for 
our  foresight  and  trouble. 

Green  fly  will  now  be  found  to  be  more 
troublesome,  and  at  the  same  time  to- 
bacco smoke  will  be  more  injurious.  It 
does  not  necessarilv  have  to  bum  the  fol- 
iage or  take  the  color  out  of  the  flowers 
to  work  injury.  My  experience  is  that  at 
tills  season — when  we  have  to  be  so  care- 
ful with  syringing,  seeing  to  it  that  the 
foliage  is  well  dried  off  before  evening,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  those  varieties 
most  susceptible  to  black  spot — ^if  syring- 
ing is  done  the  next  morning  after  funn- 
gating  (which  it  most  generally  is  to 
clean  off  the  flies  that  are  only  partially 
destroyed),  the  foliage  has  a  saturated 
appearance,  even  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
and  stems  being  covered  with  little  glo- 
bules of  water,  anditisnexttoimposmble 
to  have  them  dried  off  by  nightfall.  Un- 
der such  conditions  we  are  most  liable  to 
get  a  virulent  dose  of  black  spot  and 
other  kindred  fungous  diseases,  that  will 
cause  no  end  of  trouble  and  loss.  We 
should  alwavs  bear  in  mind  that  roses  in 
perfect  health  will  not  have  much  water 
adhering  to  them  after  syringing.  H.  H. 


Transplanting  Pansles* 

I  have  some  Pansies  that  are  just  com- 
ing up.  Shall  I  transplant  them  as  soon 
as  they  are  large  enough,  they  are  now 
in  •drills?  Would  you  please  inform  me 
liow  to  keep  them  over  winter.  1  am  a 
subscriber  to  your  valuably  paper,  and 
get  a  lot  of  valuable  information  frpm  it. 
— J.  P.  L.,  Mass. 

— Yes,  they  need  transplanting  at  once 
into  prepared  soil  which  needs  to  be  tol- 
erably rich  and  well  broken  up.  The 
usual  method  Is  to  use  a  frame  of  the  or- 
dinarv  size  so  that  after  the  plants  have 
established  themselves  and  cold  weather 
sets  in,  they  can  be  covered  with  sash  as 
occasion  may  require.  Later  these  same 
sash  need  to  be  covered  with  wood  shut- 
ters, straw,  or  other  mats.  Reference  to 
this  matter  has  been  frequently  made  In 
back  numbers  of  American  Gakoen]N(}.  If 
needed  for  planting  in  a  cool  greenhouse, 
they  can  be  placed  in  their  quarters  at 
any  time  now,  but  they  need  to  be  grown 
as  cool  as  possible,  and  a  watch  for  aphis 
must  be  kept.  By  treating  them  this 
-way,  they  come  Into  flower  very  early, 
and  blooms  can  be  obtained  nearly  all 
the  winter. 
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Y^OU  will  find  that  painting 
^  properly  done  with  Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil 
is  a  good  investment — more  than 
the  cost  will  be  added  to  the  at- 
tractiveness and  value  of  your 
property.  Make  sure  that  the 
brand  is  right.  (See  list  of  brands 
which  are  genuine.)  Avoid  the 
"  just-as-good, ''  "  sold -for- less- 
money  "  sorts. 

rjl^r^r^  By  using  NaUonal  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  Whit©  Lead  Tinting  Col- 

r^lC  t^t^  on,  anv  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.      Pamphlet  giving 

*^*W*W  valuable  information  and  card  showiiy^  samples  of  colors  free ; 

also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  ia 

•*~"'"^  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application. 

National  Lead  Co,,  i  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Mention  American  Oardenlnc  wbMi  you  write. 


HBEEPOSE  PEITIVH  PID  VEITILPTIili, 

Horticultural    Architecture    and    Building. 


pitching^^^Co 

ESTABLISHED    1844. 

2SS  Mmir  Stmt.      lEW  TOIL 


FIVE  PAHERNS  OF  BOILERS 

NINETEEN    SIZES 
Perfect  Sash  BaiBingr  Apparatus 

Rosehouaes,  Oreenhouaes,  Etc  ,  of  Iron 

Frame  Construction  erected  complete 

or  the  Structural  Iron  Work  ahip 

ped  ready  for  erection. 

Iron  Frame  Benchea  with  the 
**  Perfect  Drainage  Bench  Tile** 
or  Slate  Topa. 
SCTID  4C.  POSXAOK  FOR  II«I«U8TRATBD  CAXAI^OOUE. 

MMttlon  Amerloaa  Oardenlnc  when  tou  write. 


Diplomas  and  Certificates 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES, 

FOR    FAIRS,  INSTITUTES,       :        : 

GARDENERS'     CLUBS,     ETC. 


These  should  be  selected  well  in  advance  of  the  date  needed,  and  sec- 
retaries  of  above  should  send  now  for  our  set  of  samples,  all  of  which 
have  been  especially  designed  by  first-class  artists  and  engravers  for 
the  purpose.  Owiog  to  the  wide  demand  for  these  samples  and  their 
expensiveness,  we  will  mail  the  set  of  five,  postpaid,  for  |1.00;  money 
refunded  on  return  of  samples,  or  placed  to  credit  of  order,  as  directed. 
One  single  sample  sent  free  on  application  if  the  writer  will  explain  the 
exact  purpose  for  which  it  is  wanted. 

i.T.  De  La  Hare  Ptg.  &  Fob.  a,  P.O.  Box  1697,  New  YofL 
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W.  &  D's. 

OBUBBBATBD  8UBB  OKOP. 

PSIIOOPI  SPPWI. 

.  8  LBS.  FOR  $1.00.         ^ 

Paptr  WMIf  NaroiMM,  Caltat, 
etc..  Etc. 

BiwelAl  PBICH8  on  cppUofttlon. 

WEBBER   &   DON, 

Seed  MerobanU  and  Qrowon, 
114  Chftnbvn  St.,  M.  Y.  OITT. 

McatloB  AaicrteMi  Qardcnlng  when  yoo  wrlt^ 

HacDORALD  t  HcHARUS,^i^L?^'t%V?,; 

60  Witt  30th  8t,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Solicit  Shipments  of  Cut  Flowers  on  Com- 
mission.   Best  market  prices  guaranteed. 

Mention  American  Qarflening  when  yon  wrtt» 

mCUBATOBS.  V^L'JS^^¥,£^SSK»X 

Mention  American  Qardening  when  yon  write 

PEICHTREES,$3PER100. 

AH  hinds  of  Trees  and  Plants  cheap.  Cat.  prkk. 
RELIANCE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  1410,  Geneva,  N.T. 

Mention  An>erlcan  Qarflenlng  when  yon  write. 
••••OKEl'/a  1  •••• 

Hirtieyltural  [ipasitiao 

FLIWERS.  FlUiTS.  VEIETIBLES. 

AMERIGIH  INSTITUTE  FAIR 

MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN, 

MBW  TOBK. 

SEPT.  27th  TO  OCT.  23d. 

•5000  In  Cash  Prlaes,  also  Medals,  Caps, 
Diplomas  and  Certlfloates. 

For  partlcnlsrs  and  schedules  apply  to  the  Snper- 
intendenta: 

JAMES  W.  WITHERS, 

P.  O.  Box  1697,  New  York  City. 

PROF.  VAN  DEM  AN,  Parksley.  Va. 

C.  L.  ALLEN,  Floral  Park,  New  York. 

or  the  Preeident, 

DR.  F.  M.  HEXAMER, 

82  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 

Mgntion  American  Qsrdenlng  when  you  write. 

The  true  Aroma,  Plawor,  l^nsdons- 
ne»«  and  HealtliftilneMi  of  the 

STRAWBERRY 

Is  known  only  to  the  gardener  who  planting 
the  very  best  varieties,  allows  them  to  npen 
to  perfection  under  his  own  tender  oare.  We 
grow  tbe  I«arflre,  Siiperb,  Hflarlily 
I^lawored,  Hfarlily  Colored  Xable 
Varieties,  and  will  deliver  plants  anywhere 
on  the  continent  fresh  as  when  dug. 

Practical  Xreatlse  Xelllna:  Ho'w 
to  Oroir  Tlieiii  to  perfection  and  how  to 
Xnm  a  Pretty  Penny  with  your  sur- 
plus berries,  free  to  buyers. 

ninstrated  C^taloame  and  copy  of 
the  Stra'wberry  8pecTall«t,  a  monthly 
Journal  devoted  to  strawberry  culture,  free  to 
all.    Uthyear. 

GONTIHENTAL  PLANT  CO., 

STRAWBERRY  SPECIALISTS, 
o.w.bu.cknall/'"""'-'-''*^- 

Pres.  and  GenM  Manager. 
Mention  American  Oardsnlng  utien  yon  write. 


PRIVATE    QARDENERS. 

AppolntnMiits  and  Doinst. 

Oardenen  and  othen  knowing  ot  recent 
appointments  and  morlnga  are  requested  to 
forward  partieulars  ot  tbe  same  tor  pobllea- 
tlon  in  this  column.    No  charge  Is  made. 

Charles  J.  Dawson  until  lately  in 
charg^e  of  the  greenhouses  at  the  Bussey 
Institution  has  accepted  a  position  In  the 
Boston  Park  Department,  under  Air.  Pet- 
tigrew. 

Jackson  Dawson,  of  the  Arnold  Arbor- 
etum. Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  returned 
from  nis  European  trip. 


Sale  of  OrchiiU. 

W.  Elliott  &  Sons,  54  Dey  street,  New 
York,  will  sell  by  auction,  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 24,  at  their  salesrooms,  the  vain- 
able  collection  of  Orchids,  the  property 
of  .7.  E.  Brown,  Esq.,  Bellport,  L.  I. 
Some  of  the  more  rare  ('ypripedlums  will 
be  offered,  also  well-grown  Cattleyas  and 
Dendrobiums. 

American  Institute  Show. 

We  have  been  requested  to  give  place  to 
the  following  notice  of  amendments  and 
rulings  as  regards  the  schedule  for  the 
forthcoming  display  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York  City,  September  20  to 
November  4 : 

''In  the  amateur  clajsses  for  Dahlias, 
strike  out  the  words  not  less  than  six 
blooms  of  each,  this  leaves  the  number  of 
blooms  unlimited. 

'•The  word  um&teur  is  to  be  inter- 
preted as  including  all  persons  except 
commercial  growers." 


Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

On  September  1  and  2,  the  Monmouth 
County  Horticultural  Society  held  the 
first  regular  exhibition  since  its  organi- 
zation, and  a  highly  creditable  display, 
filling  more  than  two  floors  of  the  town 
hall,  was  the  result.  For  quality  and  ar- 
tistic effect  as  regards  decorative  plants, 
the  honors  were  about  even  between  N. 
Butterbach  gardener  to  Hon.  C.  N.  Bliss; 
H.  A.  Kittel,  gardener  to  James  Loeb, 
and  James  Dowlen,  gardener  to  Gen.  H. 
L.  Terrell ;  fine  specimen  Caladiums  and 
Coleus  of  the  last-named  won  a  well- 
merited  award  in  keen  competitions.  Mr. 
Butterbach,  was  a  large  exhibitor  and  a 
number  of  his  best  specimens  had  been 
grown  entirely  In  Jadoo,Phrynlumvarie- 
gatum  thus  treated  was  Indeed  suuerb. 
A  rustic  effect  of  rockery  and  ferns  ouilt 
by  Mr.  Butterbach  was  a  masterpiece  of 
taste,  and  a  close  Inspection  displayed 
many  a  subtle  touch  of  an  artist's  hand. 

Mr.  Kittel  had  in  his  several  exhibits 
decorative  plants  of  great  beauty,  and  his 
group  staged  in  competition  was  remark- 
able also  for  the  excellent  way  in  which  it 
had  been  put  up ;  the  most  was  made  of 
the  material  at  hand,  and  each  plajit  had 
Its  individuality  displayed.  Crotons, 
Palms,  and  Ferns  in  variety  and  grandly 
grown  were  used  to  such  advantage  that 
to  this  display  was  awarded  the  extra 
prize  of  a  silver  cup  offered  by  the  New 
York  Gardeners'  Society  for  the  best  hor- 
ticultural exhibit  from  a  private  gar- 
dener. Mr.  Dowlen  was  Hecond  in  this 
class  with  a  smaller  group  which  would 
have  been  improved  by  being  more  open. 
T.  B.  Harvey,  gardener  to  Dr.  H.  E. 
Owen,  also  show^ed  several  fine  Palms; 
W.  Kennedy,  gardener  to  J.Wagner,  EHq., 
had  good  Coleus,  receiving  second  place 
in  a  very  close  race  with  J.  Dowlen;  his 
collection  included  a  handsome  brightred 
Coleus  named  Monmouth  Beauty. 

Tiie  cut  flowers  were  of  average  merit, 
and  competition  did  not  run  close.  The 
Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  made 
grand  displays  of  Cannasand  general  her- 
baceous stock,  but  esi>ecially  must  the 
firm  be  credited  for  the  very  large  lot  of 
Geraniums  In  pots. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  formed  a  most 
Interesting  feature  of  the  show  and  gen- 
erally in  the  vegetable  classes  it  was  a 
close  run  for  the  first  honors.  For  cu- 
cumbers Messrs.  Butterbach  and  Dowlen 
divided  honors;   the  former  had  English, 


the  latter  out  door  fruits,  each  of  merit 
Oliver  Mcintosh  won  first  for  tomatoes 
out  of  five  good  dishes.  George  Standen 
led  for  onions.  T.  B.  Harvey  for  string 
beans,  green.  W.  Kennedy  had  the  best 
carrots,  and  other  prizes  went  to  the 
aforenamed  exhibitors. 

The  Judges  were  Leonard  BarroD  and 
A.  Don  of  New  York,  and  C.  A.  Balrd  of 
Manalapan,  N.  J. 


New  York. 

The  New  York  Ganleners*  Society  heM 
Its  annual  dinner  on  Saturday  last,  when 
68  sat  down  to  the  tables.  The  exhibHa 
staged  were  quite  numerous  and  varied. 
William  Anderson,  gardener  to  J.  M.Con- 
stable,  Esq.,  Mamaroneck,  X.  Y.,  sent  a 
fine  collection  of  Dahlias,  among  whkh 
was  a  beautiful  fluted  and  fringed  tb. 
riety,  white,  tinted  purple,  with  a  pnrpk 
eye;  Charles  Zeller's  Sons,  Flatbush,  N. 
Y.,  had  a  collection  of  Dahlias,  and  also 
had  A.  Welsing,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  W.  P. 
Peacock,  Atco,  N.  J.,  staged  In  all  68, 
and  E.  Granz,  Hicksvlile,  L.  1.,  had  50  ra- 
rieties.  G.  B.  Winslade,  Mamaroneck.  had 
a  fine  display  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  Teg^ 
tables,  his  tomatoes  and  onionH  beinf 
especially  good.  R.  Angus,  gardener  for 
Major  Hopkins,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  sent  a 
grand  piece  of  Cattleya  labiata,  having 
eleven  flowers.  H.  A.  Spavins,  Mount 
Klsco.  had  a  flne  collection  of  Cannai, 
among  them  several  promising  seedling* 
of  Paul  Marquant  and  Flamingo,  his Mn. 
J.  B.  Dutcher  being  especially  good. 
Rawson's  Sunflower  and  Salvia  Bonfire, 
together  with  several  varieties  of  Dahliai. 
were  also  noticeable  in  this  collection. 

C.  W.  Ward.  Cottage  Gardens,  Queeni. 
N.  Y.,  exhibited  Cannaa,  Geraniums,  and 
Dahlias. 

Amons  theCannas  were  noted  Piwi- 
dent  McKlnley,an  improved  Charles  Hen- 
derson, Souv.  d'Antolne  Crozy,  Eldo- 
rado, yellow ;  Count  de  Bouchani,  yel- 
low-spotted ;  Papa.  salmon-scariet: 
Chicago,  scarlet,  and  Alex  Billard.  crim- 
son. 

In  the  collection  of  Dahlias,  Nymphwa, 
pink,  white  center;  William  Agnew. ver- 
milion-scarlet;  Arabella,  sulphur-yellow, 
edged  pink;  A.  D.  Livona,  silvery  pink: 
Seedling  No.  12,  white;  Snowclad,  white 
pompon;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Monroe,  yellow 
caste;  and  Henry  Patrick,  white, showed 
up  well. 

The  best  of  the  Geraniums  shown  were 
Alphonse  Riccard,  vermillon-scariet: 
Madame  Bruant,  Mirande  type,  and 
Madame  Jaulin,  peach-pink. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  exhib- 
ited Tritomas,  Gladioli,  and  flne  spikes  of 
Lilinm  lanclfolium  rubrum.  W.  A.  Man- 
da,  South  Orange,  N.  \J„  had  a  good  col- 
lection of  fancy-leaved  Caladiums,  and  a 
vase  each  of  Caunas,  Robert  C-hrlHtie  and 
Manda's  Ideals,  both  flne  scarlets. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
staged  a  collection  of  Nympha^as,  among 
them  O'Marana,  Deanlana,  Smitbiana, 
Sturtevantit  delicatissima,  Kewensto, 
rubra  rosea,  and  a  seedling,  creamy  white, 
of  good  substance. 

A.  Wengerter,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Bllw. 
Esq.,  had  a  grand  exhibit  of  vegetablea. 
his  rhubarb.  King  of  the  Garden,  and 
Challenger  beans,  Daniel  O'Rourkepeas, 
and  tomatoes  of  several  varieties  being 
beautiful  specimens. 

John  Young,  wholesale  comraisaion 
florist.  New  York,  sent  a  vase  of  excellent 
Lily  of  the  Valley. 

R.  Laurie,  gardener  to  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt,  Esq.,  Newport,  R.  I.,  sent  spray* 
of  Acldanthera  bicolor,  and  flowers  of  a 
free-blooming  seedling  Tritoma,  of  a 
beautiful  orange  color.  James  Hill. 
Newport,  exhibited  a  Bromella  which 
excited  a  good  deal  of  interest. 

A  Grierson,  gardener  to  Hicks- Arnold, 
Esq.,  staged  Gladioli,  Physalis  Franchet- 
ti,  Clematis  Paniculata,  Caryopteris  maa- 
tacantha.  Anemone  Japonlca,  Lady  Ar 
deloun,  and  Crocosma  aurea  imperialls. 
R.  Breth,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Colgate,  Esq., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  was  on  hand  with  blooms 
of  Dlpladenias,  Bougainvlllea  glabra  and 
Ixora  Wllliamsii,  also  fronds  of  Gono- 
phlebium  append Iculatum. 

Lager  &  Hurrell,  Summit,  N.  J.,  had  an 
elegant  piece  of  Cattleya  chrysotoxa. 

C.  Alldred,  Tydesley,  England,  send  a 
splendid  collection  of  vegetables  per  S.S. 
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Campania,  the  courtesy  being:  highly  ap-  . 
precfated  by  the  Gardeners'  Society. 

— At  the  re^lar  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Florists'  Club  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 13.  Mr.  C.  H.  Allen  of  Floral  Park, 
N.  Y.,  made  a  remarkable  display  ol  new 
Cannaa.  In  the  collection  he  had  Italia, 
Austria,  Burbank,  Chicago,  Papa,  Flam- 
ingo, and  a  number  of  seedlings ;  among 
these  last  was  an  apricot  colored  flower 
which  attracted  attention.  Two  gems 
worthy  of  being  ranked  together  were 
Mrs.  Fairman  Rogers,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  of  all  scarlet  Cannas 
of  the  Cro»y  type,  and  Columbus.  This  is 
the  first  time  we  nave  seen  this  novelty, 
but  certainly  the  first  impression  is  good ; 
it  is  in  color  a  yellow  sround,  striped 
and  laced  with  red.  The  head  is  compact 
and  clean,  the  foliage  is  a  rich  light 
Kreen,  an  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  quite 
dwarf. 


nilibrook»  N.  V. 

The  Millbrook  Horticultural  Society 
held  its  fourth  autumn  exhibition  in  the 
Memorial  Hall  September  8  and  9.  The 
display  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
was  very  good,  the  exhibits  of  the  latter 
especially  so.  The  Dutchess  County  Hor- 
ticultural Society  also  held  its  regular 
monthly  meeting  herCjand  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison,  gardener 
to  ex-Gov.  Morton,  entitled  "  Fruits  for 
the  Family  Table."  This  was  well  re- 
ceived  and  discussed. 

The  prize  offered  by  the  Dutchess  County 
Society  for  best  collection  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  grown  by  professional  gar- 
deners brought  out  a  strong  competition 
between  four  local  gardeners.  The  ex- 
liibitfl  of  all  four  competitors  were  uni- 
formly good,  and  the  prizes  were  a  warded 
for  the  larger  displays  rather  than  for 
any  superiority  in  quality.  The  prizes 
were  awarded  as  follows :  First,  Samuel 
Thome,  Esq.  (gardener,  I.  L.  Powell); 
second,  C.  F.  Dietrich,  Esq.  (gardener,  W. 
C.  Russell);  third,  John  Whig,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Gustav  Thommen).  An  extra 
prize  was  also  given  to  Oakleigh  Thorne, 
1^^.  (Charles  Rapp,  gardener),  as  his  ex- 
hibit was  of  as  high  quality  as  the 
others,  though  smaller. 

The  displays  made  by  amateurs  were 
also  very  good  in  cut  flowers  and  potted 
plants;  there  were  also  some  excellent  ar- 
rangements of  cut  flowers  in  vases,  etc. 

Mr.  Miller,  superintendent  for  John 
Lewis  Childs,  of  Floral  Park,  N.  Y.,  sent 
a  splendid  exhibit  of  named  Gladioli, 
Dahlias,  Tritomas,  Lilies,  etc. 

Toronto. 

Theannual  plant  exhibit  at  the  Toronto 
Industrial  Exhibition  both  In  quantity 
and  quality  was  considerably  ahead  of 
last  year's,  nearly  all  the  plants  shown  be- 
ing of  very  good  quality.  The  prize  list 
was  not  a  long  one,  but  was  fairly  liberal ; 
and,  were  a  better  building  provided  for 
the  plant  display,  the  competition  would 
have  been  still  keener  than  it  was. 

The  anthuriums  were  all  foliage  varie- 
ties, the  first  and  second  prize  lots  were 
all  good  plants,  first  prize  going  to  Ex- 
hibition Park.  The  hanging  oaskets  were 
very  large  and  showy,  both  entries  being 
nearly  equal  as  to  quality,  Joseph 
Graham  being  first. 

In  the  class  for  stove  and  greenhouse 
flowering  plants,  there  were  five  entries, 
and  many  good  plants  were  staged  In  the 
first  prize  lot  (Exhibition  Park);  there 
ivere  some  good  anthuriums,  allamaudas, 
clerodendrons,  etc.  In  the  second  prize 
lot  (Manton  Bros.)  there  were  nice  plants 
of  Swainsona  and  Erica  hyemuUs;  and 
among  the  others  there  were  stephanotis, 
fuchsias,  Bougainvillea  glabra.  B.  g.  8an- 
deriana,  and  some  nice  pans  of  speciosum 
lilies. 

In  fancy  caladlums  the  most  of  the 
plants  were  not  quite  up  to  the  usual 
standard.  The  first  prize  lot  (William 
Houston),  however,  were  very  fine,  and 
-though  small,  were  well  colored  and 
choice. 

There  were  five  entries  for  twelve  culti- 
vated ferns;  the  first  tvvo  lots  were  good 
and  hard  to  judge  a  handsome  plant  of 
Asplenium  nidus  in  pne  lot,  and  a  very 
fine  davallla  in  tife  other  being  especially 
noticeable. 


In  the  class  for  six  adiantums  the 
plants  were  hardly  as  good  as  usual.  In 
the  class  for  24  ferns  in  6-inch  pots  there 
were  some  verv  nice  plants,  all  being 
good  useful  stock. 

In  the  class  for  50  ferns  In  3-inch  pots 
the  exhibit  was  not  nearly  so  good  as 
usual,  though  some  of  them  were  ver3' 
pretty  little  plants. 

For  75  foliage  plants,  distinct  varieties, 
there  were  four  entries,  all  from  our  pub- 
lic institutions,  and  nearly  all  the  plants 
shown  were  good  and  well  staged. 

In  12  foliage  plants  in  pots  not  over  10 
inches,  some  very  pretty  plants  were 
shown,  the  table  on  which  they  were 
staged  being  one  of  the  best  in  the 
building. 

In  coieus,  there  was  one  very  good 
exhibit;  the  other  two  were  not  up  to 
the  mark. 

The  class  for  flowering  begonias  was 
poorly  filled,  there  being  but  one  really 
good  plant  among  the  lot.  In  rex  be- 
gonias there  was  only  one  entry,  bnt  all 
the  plants  in  it  were  very  fine.  The 
tuberous  begonias,  also,  were  not  up  to 
the  usual  standard,  although  the  first 

Erize  lot,  all  singles,  was  clean  and 
ealthy. 

The  single  and  double  geraniums  were 
away  below  par ;  there  was  not  one  good 
specimen  in  the  whole  lot. 

In  the  class  for  new  and  rare  plants 
there  were  some  new  dracnenas,  new  ca- 
ladlums, some  tlllandsias,  and  a  few  other 
little  things  that  have  done  duty  often 
before. 

The  specimen  plants  in  bloom  trained 
on  trellises  made  a  fine  exhibit ;  there  were 
two  allamandas,  one  Plumbago  capensls, 
one  Euphorbia  splendens. 

The  classes  for  palms  and  cycads  were 
all  first-class,  and  in  good  variety.  For 
the  best  table  of  plants  most  tastefully 
arranged,  there  were  three  entries,  all 
good  and  arranged  in  different  styles. 

The  orchids  were  a  rather  poor  lot, 
but  that  is  nearly  always  the  case  at  this 
time  of  the  year  here,  when  there  is  so 
very  little  demand  for  choice  cut  fiowers. 

As  an  extra  entry  Sir  C.  Gzowski  exhi- 
bited a  fine  plant  of  Cycas  revoluta  com- 
ing into  flower;  this  plant  has  seldom 
been  seen  in  bloom  in  Canada  and  caused 
quite  a  sensation  among  our  visitors. 
B.  Gore  has  had  charge  of  the  plant  for 
about  two  years,  and  is  very  proud  of  it. 


RIverton,  N.  J. 

On  August  31,  as  was  briefly  stated  at 
the  time  the  annual  excursion  of  garden- 
ers to  Dreer's  nurseries  at  Rlverton, 
N.  J.,  took  place,  as  near  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained there  were  about  l,5i)0  people 
present.  The  steamer  Columbia  left 
Chestnut  street  wharf,  Philadelphia,  at 
10:20  A.  M.  On  arrival  at  the  nurseries 
the  first  evidence  of  hospitality  was  the 
presen  tuition  of  a  package  of  cigars  to 
each  man  as  he  passed  in  the  gates. 

The  first  objective  point  was  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  stock  contained  in  the  5V^ 
acres  of  greenhouses;  this  was  a  great 
treat  to  all,  as  ever>'thlng  was  in  such 
perfect  condition,  giving  evidence  of  the 
excellent  management  and  thorough  sys- 
tem of  Mr.  J.  D.  Eisele,  the  well-known 
superintendent.  Palms  In  all  the  popular 
species,  and  In  all  stages  of  grow^th,  from 
the  seed  beds  to  the  large  decorative 
sizes,  were  seen  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. Fernsofevery  salable  kind  would 
count  up  In  the  millions,  perfect  in 
growth  and  hardiness,  and  many  mar- 
veled at  seeing  such  nice  plants  In  such 
small  pots.  Araucarias  were  plunged  In 
ashes  outside  under  slatted  roofs;  too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  this  firm  for 
its  untiring  energy  in  trying  to  make  this 
industry  a  home  one.  A  few  years  ago 
propagation  of  these  plants  was  at- 
tempted, now  several  thousands  are 
rooted  annually. 

Now,  the  crowd  is  surging  towards  the 
Canna  field  which  was  one  mass  of 
bloom.  There  are  In  all  200  varieties  to 
be  seen  here;  the  older  and  standard  va- 
rieties for  stock,  as  well  as  all  the  new 
varieties  possible  to  be  obtained  for  trial 
purposes ;  among  these  latter  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  was  Allemannia,  a  large 
fiower  on  the  Italian  order,  of  an  almost 
indescribable  color,  the  nearest  descrip- 
tion being  a  madder-brown,  deeply  bor- 


dered by  a  clear  lemon-yellow.  Near  to 
this  was  a  grand  variety.  Depute  Ravar- 
in,  a  beautiful  deep  reflex  garnet,  of 
extreme  richness,  with  a  ver3'  erect  spike; 
this  is  undeniably  one  of  the  best  of  the 
1897  Crozy  set.  Another  one,  Pres.  Max 
Mlchelli,  was  noticeable  for  its  bright 
flowers  and  semi-bronse  foliage;  La 
France,  a  bronze-leaved  variety,  an  ex- 
cellent thing  for  effective  planting.  Pan- 
dora, another  on  the  Italia  style,  a  grand 
flower  on  the  terra-cotta  order.  Another 
useful  variety  was  marked  No.  38,  a 
dwarf  grower,  bronze  foliage  with  bright 
red  flowers.  Aurore,  orange-salmon,  very 
distinct,  with  large  flowers,  will  undoubt- 
edly prove  a  useful  one.  Besides  these, 
all  the  new  French  and  Italian  varieties 
were  seen,  but  they  are  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

The  ncjxt  chief  point  of  interest  was  the 
water  garden, under  the  charge  of  William 
Tricker;  this  was  very  interesting.  A 
large  basin  containing  the  tender  Nym- 
phies  was  much  admired.  The  ponds  of 
the  hardy  sorts  contained  many  recent 
mtroductions.  The  Nelumblums  in  the 
background  made  a  complete  picture. 

Passing  on  to  the  trial  grounds,  some 
spikes  of  white  flowers  were  seen  In  the 
distance;  these  proved  to  be  the  new 
Gladiolus,  White  Lady,  pure  white,  a  per- 
fect flower  with  an  excellent  spike  of 
superior  form;  the  gardeners  were  all 
deeply  interested  In  the  extensive  trials 
of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

In  the  packing  sheds,  tables  had  been 
erected  on  which  were  displayed  all  the 
principal  varieties  of  Cannas,  Dahlas,  Pe- 
tunias, etc.,  and  a  remarkably  interesting 
display  of  tomatoes  on  dishes,  thus 
affording  easy  comparison. 


Newark,  N.J* 

The  New  Jersey  State  Fair  held  at 
Waverly  Park  during  the  first  week  of 
the  month  was  a  great  success ;  the  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  department 
was  never  better  patronized  than  upon 
this  occasion.  The  entries  were  unusual- 
ly numerous  and  the  exhibits  in  fruit  nnd 
vegetables  of  a  high  order  of  excellence. 
Such  a  display  of  pears  as  was  seen  there 
rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  one  at  state 
fairs.  The  total  number  of  entries  In  the 
department  was  3,000,  being  700  in  ex- 
cess of  last  season,  and  the  space  allotted 
was  entirely  inadequate,  consequently 
apples  and  vegetables  were  actually 
staged  in  heaps ! 

Grapes,  pears,  and  peaches  alone  made 
1,600  entries, and  considering  theseason, 
the  display  of  grapes  was  a  surprise  to 
all.  The  champion  prize  for  50  kinds  was 
carried  off  by  C.C.  Corby,  Montclalr,  with 
Mr.  Copley,  Staten  Island,  second.  For 
25  kinds,  Henry  Jerolaman  was  first. 
This  last-named  exhibitor  was  also  most 
successful  In  the  single  plates.  For  50 
plates  of  pears  in  that  number  of  varie- 
ties, Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  was  first ;  while  for  25  plates  the 
competition  lay  between  that  firm  and 
Henry  Jerolaman,  the  latter  being  vic- 
torious with  a  handsome  lot  of  large, 
even-sized,  highly-colored,  perfect  fruit. 

The  floral  section  was  chiefly  repre- 
sented by  florists  or  trade  growers,  who 
turned  out  this  season  In  greater  numbers 
than  usual.  Henry  Decker,  East  Orange, 
was  the  principal  prize-taker  In  plants. 
The  Elizabeth  Nursery  Company  secured 
the  first  prize  for  a  group  of  hardy  shrubs 
and  conifers. 


Deafness  Cannot  be  Cured 

by  looal  appIlcatton«,  as  tbey  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  Is  only  one 
way  to  cure  Deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies  Deafness  Is  oaused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
BunUchlan  Tube.  When  this  tube  Rets  in- 
flamed you  have  a  rumblinir  sound  or  imper- 
fect bearing*,  and  when  it  is  entirely  closed 
Deaf nesa  is  the  result,  and  unless  the  inflam- 
mation can  be  taken  oat  and  this  tube  restored 
to  ita  normal  condition,  faearinir  will  be  de- 
stroyed forever;  nine  oases  out  of  ten  are 
oaused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an 
Inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any 
case  of  Deafness  (oaused  by  catarrh)  that  can- 
not be  cured  by  Hairs  Catarrh  Cure.  Send 
for  circulars,  free. 

P.  J.  CHBNBY  ft  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Er*3oM  by  Druggirts,  760. 
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New  York. 

The  cut  flower  market  Is  bo  much  over- 
stocked that  the  demand  Is  only  eqnal  to 
about  one-quarter  of  the  supply;  this, 
together  with  the  hot  spell,  makes  the 
entire  business  of  but  little  value  to 
growers  or  dealers. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  but  slightly 
better  flxed  than  flowers,  the  market  is 
very  much  overloaded  and  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  pedlars  and  preservers ;  conse- 
quently prices  are  uncertain  and  low. 

Pears  are  in  very  large  supply  and 
demand  the  most  attention  of  dealers. 
The  grBat  bulk  of  Bartletts  are  poor  in 
quality  and  jealiie  only  75c.  to  $1.75 
per  barrel;  large  clean  good-colored  fruits 
are  worth  $2^0  to  fS,  but  only  few  of 
such  quality  are  even  seen.  Seckle  is 
abundant  and  makes  from  f2  to  f3; 
Beurr6  Clairgeau  and  Beurr^  d'Anjon 
rarely  exceed  f  1  to  f  1.25  per  barrel. 

Apples— Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  hand- 
picked,  d.-h.  barrel,  f2@2.50;  Graven- 
stein,  hand-picked,  per  d.-h.  barrel,  f  1.75 
@2.50;  Holland  Pippin,  hand-picked, 
d.-h.  barrel,  fl.50@2.25;  Fall  Pippin, 
hand-picked,  per  a.-h.  barrel,  fl.50@; 
2.25;  Twenty-ounce,  hand-picked,  per 
d.-h.  barrel,  fl.75@2.25;  CodUng,  hand- 

Eicked,  per  d.-h.  barrel,  $2^2.25;  Blush, 
and-picked,  per  d.-h.  barrel,  fl.75(5i 
2.50 ;  mixed  varieties,  fair  to  good,  per 
barrel,  $1.25^1.50;  poor  to  fair,  per 
barrel,  75c.@$1.25;  Missouri  mixed 
varieties,  ordinary,  75c.@f  1.25;  Virginia, 
fall  varieties,  per  barrel,  fl.25^j2.25I 
Crab  apples,  small,  choice,  per  barrel,  f  2 
@8;  large,  per  barrel,  f  1.25^1.75. 

Peaches— Maryland  and  Delaware,  per 
carrier,  76c.@1.50;  extra,  per  basket,  60 

f^75c. ;  prime  to  choice,  pier  basket,  40@ 
5c. ;  common  to  fair  per  basket,  15^30c.; 
Pennsylvania  and  western  Maryland,  20- 
pound  handle  basket.  2o@50c.:  Jersey, 
extra,  selected,  per  basket,  60@65c.; 
selected,  choice,  per  basket,  40^i;50c. ;  fair 
to  good,  per  basKet,  25@35c. ;  culls,  per 
basket,  I5@20c. ;  up-river,  per  carrier, 
85c.@$l. 

Pears— Bartlett,  large,clean,per  barrel, 
S2@2.50;  poor  to  fair,  per  barrel,  50cM 
$1.50;  Seckle,  prime,  per  barrel,  f2@ 
2.75 ;  later  sorts,  fair  to  good,  per  barrel, 
9l@1.50;  common  kinds,  per  barrel, 
50c.@fl. 

Grapes— Delaware,  up-river,  per  24- 
pound  case,  50@75c. ;  Niagara,  up-river, 
per  24-pound  case,  50@75c. ;  Moores^ 
Early,  up-river,  24-pound  case,  35(^5c. ; 
Wordens,  up-river,  24-pound  case,  35@ 
45c.;  Concord,  up-river,  per  24-pouud 
case,  85<g)45c. ;  black  varieties,  up-river, 
per  8-pound  basket,  9(5;llc.;  Jersey,  per 
8-pound  basket,  9^1  Ic;  black  varieties, 
•Jersey,  per  5-pouna  basket,  5(3,6c. 

Plums— Quacken  bos,  state,  per  8  to  10- 
pound  basket,  20@25c. ;  purple  egg, 
state,  per  8  to  10-pound  basket,  15@20 ; 
Gage  and  Relne  Claude,  state,  8  to  10- 
pound  basket.  20^25c. ;  common  green, 
state,  8  to  10-pound  basket,  12@16c.; 
common  blue,  state,  8  to  10-pound  basket, 
12@16c. ;  Damson,  per  8  to  10-pound 
basket,  20@25c. ;  per  quart,  2@3c. ;  per 
barrel,  f  2(^/2.50;  up-river,  one-half  busnel 
crates,  50r«^G0c. ;  per  barrel,  f  1.50^2.50. 
Watermelons— Nantlcoke,  extra  large, 
per  100,  f  15(?/  22 ;  Jersey,  large  and  fine, 
per  100,  flOC^/15;  Virginia,  large,  per 
100,  f  10(9^12;  small  to  medium,  per  100, 

Afuskmelons— Hackensack,  nutmeg,  per 
barrel,  $l(f/jl.50;  Monmouth  County, 
Nutmeg,  per  barrel,  75c.@$1.25;  Jenny 
Llnd,  per  barrel,  75c.(f7fl.75;  south  Jer- 
sey, Gem,  and  .J.  Llnd.  ordinary,  50c.(^^ 
f  1 ;  Maryland  and  Delaware,  per  bushel 
basket,  30C^/,60c. ;  per  one-hall  barrel  bas- 
ket, 7uc.Cn  $1.7.5 ;  Colorado,  per  70-pound 
crate,  f  2.50Ca,3. 

Beets — Local,  per  100  bunches,  $1. 

Cauliflowers— Per  barrel,  $10 'S. 

Celery — Choice  large,  per  dozen,  25(5) 
30c.;  fair  to  prime,  per  dozen,  12^20c.; 
small  and  poor,  per  dozen,  5(^/  'Oc. 

Com — Hackensack,  per  100,  7.5c.(5 
f  1.2.5;  other  Jersey,  per  100.  .50c.(?7$l. 

Cabbages— Jersey  and  Long  Island,  per 
100,  f2(&3. 

Cucumbers — .Jersey  and  Long    Island, 


Potash. 


plies  them  with  profit  to  himself. 


All  fanners  know 
its  value.  The  wide- 
awake farmer  recog- 
nizes the  importance 
of  fertilizers,  and  ap- 


Free 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertiliser  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicanti 
Send  your  address. 

OBRMAN  KAU  WORKS.  M  Nmm«  St..  Ntw  Ywk. 

When  Writing  Mention  Florists'  Bxchajic* 


JADOO"  FIBRE. 


^^     1/1   r\i^i^  9  9      171  D  r>  IT  A  New  Potting  MstcrlD 

A  Perfect  Sutetitutc  fcr 
MMMMfMWMk      Earth*         I         I 

Concentrated  «« Jaddo'*  Uquld.    JSSSSi  ^hSS». 

Rev^lves  Drooping  Pliints,  strenftbeos  the  weak  and  nourishes  the  stronc;  abov«  iU,ii 
Inoreasas  the  sisa,  oauses  greater  profusion  ot  blooia,  and  belgbtens  the  Color  or  ail  Fiowm 

SIMPLY    INVALUABLE   IN    POT   CULTURE. 


For  Prioes  and    •    •    . 
Testimonials,  Address 


THB  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO. 


81 S    Falrmount   Avenue.   PHILADELPHIA,   PENN. 

Mentloii  ^merlejui  Oardsnlag  when  yov  vrtt^ 


HENS  AND  EGGS 


Undoubtedly  there  are  many  readen  i 
American  Gardening  who  keep  beu  wbo 
do  not  take  a  poultry  paper;  ponlUr 
some  take  the  wrong  one.     GardeniBft 


fruit  culture  and  poultry  keeping  dovetail  together  perfectly,  each  fllllng  a 
comparatively  duU  1     " 


I  In  the  others. 


Realizing  the  above  facta,  we  liave  arranged  with  the  pnbllahers 
of  POULTRY  MONTHLY,  to  offer  that  Journal  In  olnb  with 
AMERICAN  GARDENING,  for  the  coming  sabscrlptlon  season, 
both  Journals  postpaid,  one  year,  fbr  the  SMALL  SUM  OF  $1.2ft. 

I>nill  TPV  MONTHI  V  Is  now  in  its  nineteenth  year;  It  has  always  been 
rvULr  1 IV I  mvrn  i  iiLr  i  recognised  as  the  leading  pubUcatlou  In  Its  particaiar 
field.  Sound  and  reliable  In  Its  teachings,  and  not  the  mouthpiece  of  cranks,  cllqnei, 
or  rings.  Its  correspondents  are  practical  and  successful  men,  In  the  harness  to^. 
The  publishers  of  American  Gardening  recommend  Poultry  Monthly  as  being  o« 
of  the  very  best  poultry  papers  Issued,  and  advise  all  Interested  to  accept  tills  Gnat 
Combination  Oner. 

A  IPTONDBRFUI^  OPPBR! 

American  Gardening  (weeKiy),$KOO)  Both  (|!|  ^I^ 
Ponltry  Monthly,   -    -     1.00 )  ^^''  <^^^^^ 

Present  subscribers  who  are  in  arrears  mast  pay  ap  in  fall  to  become  eligible  to  this  offer. 

AMERICAN  QARDENINQ,  P.  0.  Box  1697,  New  York  City. 


Address 


LORD  &  BURNHAH  CO., 

Horticultural   Architects  and  Builders  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Hcstiot 

En^^neers* 

(EfUbllahMl  1856.) 
Plans  and  estimates  famished  on  application  for  Qreenhoases,  Contarvatorlas,  and  allidadi 
of  Horticultural  Balldlnss,  erected  complete  with  oar  pateot  Iron  constroctlon ;  or  for  BMUrial 
only,  ready  for  erection. 


Largest  Builders  of  Qreenhonse  Stmctures.    

latest  Improvements.    Six  highest  awards  at  the  World's  Pair. 
Send  four  cents  posUge  to  Nsw  York  office  for  latest  catalogne«    •    •   •   • 
NEW  YORK  office:  GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  WORKS; 

160  FIFTH  AVE.,  COR.  2laT  aT*  IRVINQTON-ON-HUOaON.  N.Y. 

Mention  American  OarAenlng  when  jon  wriu. 
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per  100.  50c.@91;  pickles,  good  to 
choice,  per  1,005,  fl.25@2.50;  pickles, 
common,  per  1,000,  50c.@f  1. 

Eftg  plants— Jersey,  per  barrel,  60c. 
^1 

Green  peas— Lons:  Island,  per  bag, 
fl.25@1.75.  ,   *~        «e» 

Lium  beans— Jersey,  Potato,  per  bag, 
60c.@#l ;  Jersey,  flat,  per  bag,  40(^0c. 

Onions — Jersey,  white,  per  barrel, 
$1 .50@2 ;  Jersey,  other  kinds,  per  barrel, 
$1.25^2 ;  Orange  County,  red,  per  bag, 
$1 .25(«  1.75 ;  Orange  County, yellow,  per 
bag.  $1.2.'>(gil.75 ;  OrangeCounty ,  white, 
per  bag,  ^1@2 ;  Long  Island,  yellow,  per 
barrel,   fl..^@2. 

Peppers— Jersey,  per  barrel.  50@60c. 

Parsley— Local,  per  100  bunches,  f  1. 

Squash— Hubbard,  per  barrel,  ^1@1.25; 
Marrow,  per  barrel  crate,  75c.@fl; 
white,  per  barrel  crate,  $1^1.25. 

String  beans— Long  island,  per  bag,  30 
@50c. 

TomaLoes— Choice,  round  kinds,  per 
box,  50<^7.'>c. ;  ordinary,  per  box,  25@ 
40c. 

Turnips— White,  per  100  bunches,  f  1@ 
2;  Russia,  per  barrel,  75@90c. 

The  potato  market  for  high-grade 
stock  is  firm  and  seems  likely  to  remain 
so.  Long  Island  in  bulk,  per  barrel,  $2@ 
2.37;  Jersey,  per  bag,  bag  included, 
fl.75@1.90;  choice,  round,  in  bulk,  per 
barrel,  $1.87@2.12;  average  prime,  in 
bulk  per  barrel,  fl.62@1.75;  poor  to 
fair,  in  bulk,  per  barrel,  f  1.25@1.50;  Al- 
bany and  Troy  in  bulk  91.50@2. 

Philadelphia. 

This  market  has  recovered  somewhat 
from  the  declining  tendency  noted  last 
week,  and  stock  has  therefore  cleaned  up 
better,  although  prices  do  not  advance  to 
any  extent.  The  peach  market  has  been 
very  good,  being  well  cleaned  up  every 
day  and  the  quality  continues  Improved 
over  that  of  the  past  three  or  four  weeks. 

Apples— Oldenburg,  hand-picked,  per 
barrel,   f 2@2.20 ;      Gravensteln,    hand- 

?icked,  per  barrel,  91.75@2.25;  Holland 
Ippin,  per  barrel,  fl.50@2;    Maiden's 
Blush,  per  barrel,  f  1.50@1?75. 

Pears— Bartlett,  choice,  per  barrel, 
f  2.25@3;  fair  to  good,  per  barrel,  f  1.50 
^2;   late  varieties  per  barrel,   fl.25@ 

*  Peache»— Pennsylvania,  Cumberland 
district,  per  carrier,  $1.50(^2;  per  han- 
dle-basket, 30@50c. ;  regular  basket,  50 
@80c.;  fair  to  good,  30@40c.;  Mary- 
land, per  carrier,  91.25@1.50.  • 

Pluni»— Damson,  per  quart,  2@4c.; 
table  varieties,  10-pound  oaskets,  15@ 
20c. ;  Gage,  10-pound  basket,  15@i20c. 

WatermeIons--ChoIce,  per  100.  f  15@ 
20 ;  Jersey  choice,  per  100,  f  10@12. 

Muskmelons— Jenny  Llnd,  per  barrel, 
75c.@91.25 ;  south  Jersey,  Gem.  per  bar- 
rel, 60c.@91;  Maryland,  one-half  bbl. 
basket,  60@80c. 


Celery— Choice,  per  dozen,  35@50c.; 
fair  to  good,  25@80c. 

Com— Jersey,  50@H0c. ;  Pennsylvania 
choice,  per  100,  75c.@f  1. 

Cabbages— Jersey,  per  100,  f  2@8.50. 

Cucumbers— Jersey,  per  basket,  25@ 
85c.;  per  barrel,  75c.(g:f  1.25 ;  pickling, 
per  100,  f  1@1.50. 

Egg  plants— Jersey,  per  barrel,  75c. 

Lima  beans— Per  100  pounds,  |2.50@ 
2.75. 

Green  peas— Per  bushel,  50@80c. 

Onions— Jersey,  white,  per  barrel,  f  2(3) 
3;  New  York  state,  yellow,  per  barrel, 
f  1.75@2 ;  Pennsylvania.  yellow,,per  bar- 
rel, f  1.80@2. 

Peppers— Jersey,  per  barrel,  50@70c. ; 
per  basket,  20@30c. 

Squash— Hubbard,  per  barrel,  91@1.50. 

Tomatoes— Choice,  per  basket,  40@ 
60c. ;  fair  to  good,  25@30c. 

A  slight  decline  was  noticed  in  pota- 
toes; Jersey,  per  barrel,  f  1.75^2;  per 
bushel,  50@60c. ;  sweets,  per  basket,  25 
@30c. 


Boston. 

Apples  are  In  a  situation  different  from 
that  of  a  week  ago ;  good  hard  apples 
are  in  demand  at  around  $2 ;  if  they  are 
all  red  or  two -thirds  red  colored  and  can 
be  called  "fancy  eating,"  they  bring 
f  2.50@3  in  a  limited  way,  and  for  our 
readers'  Informatiou,  good  hard  apples  in 
large  barrels  could  be  quoted  as  a  wide 
range  from  f  2@3,  according  to  their 
color  and  fitness  for  the  table  or  kitchen. 

Watermelons  have  changed  their  posi- 
tion ;  large-sized  melons  are  in  quick  sale, 
those  counting  40  and  50  to  the  wagon, 
bringing  80c.  In  large  quantities ;  those 
counting  70  to  the  same  wagon,  25c., 
while  those  counting  90  to  the  wagon 
bring  about  20c. 

Those  Rocky  Ford  Nutmeg  melons 
from  Colorado  gathered  the  dealers  all 
in ;  they  were  put  out  at  $2  In  crates, 
holding  about  half  a  barrel ;  another  car 
coming  this  week,  and  will  be  placed  at 
25c.  or  50c.  higher  figures.  Their  flavor 
is  exquisite  and  every  melon  can  be  eaten. 

Rhode  Island  Emerald  Gem  bringing 
f  2@2.25  a  barrel,  with  other  varieties 
ranging  downward  to  the  muskmelon  at 
75c. ;  the  Osage  and  so-called  Black  Jap 
oftentimes  vie  with  the  Emerald  Gem  at 
tlie  top  prices. 

Green  com  is  eaten  by  almost  every- 
body at  prices  ranging  10@15c.  per 
dosen. 

Choice  tomatoes  are  in  as  good  de- 
mand, 50@75c.  a  bushel;  medium  stock 
not  wanted  at  present. 

Native  egg  plants  coming,  sales  slow ; 
warm  weather  was  little  too  hot  lor  pep- 
pers even  at  $1  per  barreK 

Celery  takes  a  range  of  50c.@$l  per 
dozen,  price  depending  largely  upon 
whom  the  buyer  may  be.  Those  wanting 


it  pay  f  1 ;  those  who  don't  care  whether 
they  have  It  or  not  pay  50c. 

Marrow  squash  little  easier,  fl@l. 25  a 
barrel. 

Onions  are  firmer,  if  in  large  barrels, 
$2.25 ;  if  in  small  Ohio  barrels,  $1.75. 

Cucumbers  three-quarters  of  a  cent 
each ;  If  small-sized  suitable  for  pickling, 
f  1@8  a  bushel ;  the  small  assorted,  about 
two  inches  in  length,  bringing  the  higher 
figure. 

String  beans,  fancy,  small,  used  for 
pickling,  $1  a  bushel;  horticultural  shell 
beans,  f  1.50  a  bushel ;  Selva  beans  f  2.50 
a  bushel;  lima  fl.50@2. 

Mint,  45c.  a  dozen  bunches. 

Cabbage  having  a  good  sale  d@5c.  a 
head;  caullfiower, light  demand;  carrots 
75c.  (^f  1.25  a  bushel;  beets,  50c.; 
turnips,  also  at  50c. 

Potatoes  very  firm  at  the  railroad 
yards  selling  75@90c.  a'bushel;  if  offered 
in  barrels,  f  2.75. 

Sweet  potatoes  little  easier,  $1.62; 
consumption  very  large. 

Pears  are  unchanged,  f  ery  hard  to  find 
our  choice  Bartletts;  New  York  stock 
brlnglhg  f  1.50@2  a  barrel,  while  some 
assorted  home-grown  would  bring  75c. 
^1  a  bushel;  readers  can  estimate  what 
other  varieties  would  sell  at. 

New  Jersey  sending  peaches  freely; 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  letting  up ; 
Connecticut  steady;  New  York  Just 
breaking  out.  Best  yellow  stock  from 
Connecticut  bringing  91.251nflve^ighths 
baskets ;  readers,  however^  must  under- 
stand it  was  assorted  stock;  home- 
grown bringing  50c.@f  1  for  fancy  white 
or  yellow ;  New  York  state  In  12-quart 
basket,  about  50c.  Michigan  In  the 
6-basket  carriers  about  $1 ;  while  the 
Blue  Mountain  stock  in  same  package 
fl.50@1.75. 

Grapes,  Pony  Dela wares,  15@18c.  a 
basket ;  Worden's,  Moore's  Early,  or  Con- 
cords, 8(^9c.  Small  baskets  are  the  kind 
everybody  wants  this  year. 

Not  so  many  plums  coming,  but  there 
is  a  very  limited  sale ;  fancy  blue  stock 
might  be  quoted  20@25c.,  with  no  de- 
mand whatever  for  green. 


Modem  methods  of  packing  and  ship- 
ping tender  fruit  have  made  It  possible  to 
send  It  long  distances  without  injury. 
Refrigerator  cars,  built  exclusively  for 
fruit,  are  used  for  what  is  to  be  shipped 
a  long  distance.  These  cars  are  iced 
twenty-four  hours  before  being  loaded 
and  then  run  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
orchard.  The  fruit  Is  frequently  carried 
by  the  pickers  directly  from  the  tree  to 
the  cars.  The  cars  are  iced  then  every 
twenty-four  hours  until  the  fruit  is  de- 
livered at  its  destination. 


Onr  publish  era   will  gnpply  any   book 
^ranted.     Send  yonr  orders. 


r 
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NOfV  READY. 


Che  Klater  Garden 

PRICE9   $2.00.    25  per  cent,  off  to  subscribers  to  American  Gardening  and  Florists'  Exciumge. 


\ 
\ 


This  work  contains    nine   beautiful    plates,    eighteen   full    page    descriptive   .views    of    leading  Water 

Gardens  and  Ponds,  and  numerous  smaller  pictures  prepared  with  special  reference  to  this  work. 

On  heavy  enamelled  paper.    Elegantly  bound.    Large  octavo. 

The  text  describes  all  operations  from  the  growing  of  plants  in  tubs  to  the  large  water  gar- 
den, excavation  of  grounds,  construction  of  ponds,  adapting  natural  streams,  planting,  hybridizing, 
seed  saving,  propagation,  the  aquatic  house,  wintering,  correct  designing  and  planting  of  banks 
and  margins,  and  all  other  necessary  details. 


A.   T.   DS  LA  MASS  PT6.  &  PUB.    CO.   LTD.; 


Nos.   a  to  8  Dnane    Street,    P.  0.  Box  2697,   New  York  City. 
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ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


POPULAR    N0TB8    FOR    THB  8UCCB88PUL 
AilATBUR. 


Crimson  Clover  for  Poaltrjr. 

One  of  the  best  plantB  for  poultry 
pasture  Ib  Crimson  clover.  It  contains 
even  more  of  the  precious  nitrogen  than 
the  common  Red  clover.  It  is  a  cool- 
weather  Dlant,  and  grows  right  along 
through  the  winter  whenever  the  ground 
is  not  frozen.  It  should  be  sown  as  soon 
as  possible,  among  any  Icind  of  garden 
truck,  where  potatoes  or  other  crops 
have  been  harvested ;  and  the  seed  can  be 
lightly  raked  in.  A  pound  of  seed,  costing 
10  cents,  will  sow  a  patch  large  enough 
to  furnish  dollars'  worth  of  green  pas- 
ture, to  which  the  hens  will  gladly  help 
themselves,  if  permitted.  We  scatter  a 
little  turnip  seed  with  it,  sowing  where 
the  potatoes  have  been  dug.  Effort  is 
being  made  to  tlirow  this  crop  into  disre- 
pute, through  the  claim  that  It  is  some- 
times dangerous  to  stock;  but  the 
trouble,  if  genuine,  belongs  only  to  the 
blooming  and  seeding  time,  which  the 
hens  willnot  allow  it  to  reach. 

Second  Crop  Cabbage. 

As  the  heads  are  cut  fi*om  the  cab- 
bages in  the  kitchen  garden,  the  large 
leaves  remaining  should  be  broken  off, 
and  fed  to  the  fowls.  They  furnish  an  ex- 
cellent article  of  food,  which  assists 
greatly  In  egg  production.  Upon  the 
stumps  which  nave  been  left,  new  shoots 
will  start,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  a  new 
crop  of  green  food  will  be  ready  on  the 
same  old  stumps  and  with  no  additional 
labor.  The  stumps  may  then  be  pulled 
and  given  to  the  hens,  a  waste  crop  thus 
being  made  to  save  the  somewhat  expen- 
sive headed  cabbage. 
New  Color  Combinations  in  Oeranlnms. 

Why,  with  the  constant  improve- 
ment in  size  and  variations  In  color  com- 
binations in  the  favorite  old  plant— why 
need  we — why  do  we  see  the  same  old 
sorts  constantly  in  use?  Some  of  the 
newer  sorts  are  most  admirable  in  form, 
immense  in  size,  and  incredibly  full  as  to 
truss.  '^  Old  friends  are  best,'*  says  one. 
True,  but  trite ;  and  fatal  to  advancement 
if  all  held  to  it  absolutely.  Keep  the  best 
of  the  old,  indeed,  but  look  back  to  the 
time  when  they,  also,  were  novelties,  and 
let  them  plead  for,  rather  than  against 
the  new.  Suppose  we  had  all  denied  that 
beauteous  novelty,  Souv.  de  Mirande,  a 
chance  to  prove  her  worth?  Don't  we 
want  to  try  the  new  pink,  white-cen- 
tered, red-veined  sort?  That's  Baron, 
Scalibert.  Do  we  want  (some  people 
don't)  a  kind  with  enormous  trusses  of 
extra  large  flowers  in  a  new  shade  of  rosy 
magenta?  That's  Pres.  Victor  Dubois. 
Do  we  want  another  "Miranda,'*  but 
with  scarlet  in  place  of  the  carmine  edge? 
That's  Columbia.  Do  we  want  a  combi- 
nation of  rose  and  heliotrope?  That's 
Violet  Queen. 
Potting  Garden  Bulbs. 

It  can  be  done,  and  with  satisfac- 
tion, but  not  in  all  cases.  If  the  bulbs 
were  growing  in  the  garden  beds  for 
many  years  past,  and  have  become 
crowded,  the  chances  are  that  only  a 
small  proportion,  even  of  those  which 
have  sufHctent  size,  can  be  depended  on 
for  bloom.  It  is  impossible,  too,  to  tell 
Just  which  ones  these  are.  If  the  bulbs 
are  taken  up  each  year,  as  is  the  custom 
of  some,  the  larger  ones  may  be  devoted 
to  the  pots  wlt£  good  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. If  not  moved  for  years,  they  may 
be  taken  up  now,  set  as  per  directions  for 
newly-bought  stock,  and  grow  one  year, 
when  they  will  funiish  fair  selected  pot- 
ting bulbs.  If  the  smaller  ones  are  not 
needed,  some  neighbor  will  be  glad  to 
grow  them  on  to  blooming  size. 

In  the  Sunniest  Window. 

Let  those  who  would  succeed  with 
plants  for  winter  bloom,  study  closely  to 
adapt  the  plant  to  the  situation.  The 
vellow  Oxalis,  the  Linums,  Carnations, 
Koses,  highly-colored  "foliage"  plants  of 
nearly  every  sort,  and  the  potted  Lilies 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  fullest 
measure  of  sunshine  when    the    sunny 


hours  are  at  their  shortest.  Turning  the 
pots  daily  is  a  good  specific  for  the  health 
of  the  roots,  and  this  means  for  the  health 
of  the  tops,  the  part  which  we,  shorts 
sightedly,  call  the  plant. 

The  Unaeeon&modatlnir  North  Window. 

Thus  we  often  term  it,  mentally,  if 
not  aloud,  the  while  we  almost  envy  our 
neighbor  with  the  gloriously  sunny  south 
window,  and  even  ner  with  the  *' general - 
purpose"  west  or  east  exposure.  But 
care  in  selection  may  give  us  a  delight- 
some bower,  even  on  the  i-old,  north  side, 
lying  in  sunless  dullness  and  lack  of  color. 
Bloom  and  color  may  be  had  through  the 
use  of  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  and  some  of 
the  Begonias.  The  Asparaguses,  scented 
Geraniums,  Lycopodiums,  Ferns  and 
some  of  the  climbers  may  be  levied  on  for 
greenery.  But  all  the  more  in  a  north 
window,  let  the  care-taker  beware  of 
crowding  the  occupants.  With  the  gift 
of  sunshine  denied,  let  no  plant  suffer  also 
for  lack  of  light.  If  we  ask  beauty,  let  us 
not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  deny  the  es- 
sential conditions. 

Tellow,  and  Sunshine. 

We  sometimes  call  yellow  blooms 
*' transmuted  sunshine,"  possibly  because 
the  term  is  a  sort  of  shibboleth  which 
has  come  to  be  familiar  to  our  tongues. 
But,  looking  closely  at  yellow  in  plant 
or  flower,  shall  we  not  find  an  intimate 
relation  between  this  color  and  the  sun- 
god  ?  What  plant  can  you  recall,  yellow 
in  foliage  or  flower,  which  does  not  seem, 
to  an  extreme  degree,  dependent  on  the 
sun  for  its  greatest  beauty  ? 

The  Hybrid  Teas. 

When  the  French  rosarian   trium- 

?hantly  named  his  masterpiece  '^  La 
'ranee,"  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago, 
it  would  have  been  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  imagine  thefflories  of  the  new 
class  which  it  introduced.  The  teas  are, 
it  would  seem,  unapproachable;  the  mag- 
nificent hybrid  perpetuals  meet  the  wants 
and  satisfy  the  tastes  of  some  even  bet- 
ter. But  what  can  'one  sav  that  shail 
seem  enough  praise  for  the  hybrid  teas, 
which  unite  in  one  all  that  is  best  in  the 
two  older  classes?  Among  the  newest 
sorts,  Souv.  de  Pres.  Camot  may  easily 
be  placed  first  in  popularity,  both  because 
it  is  a  delightful  Kose,  and  because  it  has 
had  plenty  of  advertising.  Lcu;klng  this 
last,  Mdme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Souv.  de 
Mdme.  Eugene  Verdier,  Augustine 
Halem,  and  many  another  will  have  to 

grove  its  own  worth  by  its  behavior, 
[ere  and  there  an  extra  superb  sort  will 
enter  the  forcing  class,  but  the  greatest 
value  of  these  new  hybrids  should  even- 
tually show  itself  in  the  outdoor  rosery. 

Variation  in  Styles  of  Boses. 

It  is  especially  the  aim  of  raisers  of 
flowers  of  sufficient  beauty  and  variety 
to  be  worthy  of  shows  of  their  own,  to 
increase  the  variety  as  far  as  it  may  be 
done  within  the  lines  of  beauty,  and  often 
to  mere  oddity.  In  Roses,  the  variation 
is  far  wider  at  the  present  time  than  most 
people  could  believe.  It  is  the  outdoor 
grown  that  show  it  most.  The  flat  and 
the  cup-shaped ;  the  globular,  the  ladni- 
ated,  and  those  with  a  broad  frill  of 
petals  filled  with  shorter,  finer  ones  in 
Hollyhock  style;  those  with  Tulip  color- 
ings, the  selfs,  and  the  striped  make  to- 
gether, a  very  interesting  display. 

Yifflkting  Inseot  Foes. 

If  the  poultry  house  Is  so  built  that 
it  can  be  tightly  closed,  probablv  there 
is  no  better  way  of  ridding  it  of  pests, 
than  to  fumigate,  either  with  sulphur,  or 
with  some  similar  preparation.  It  is  by 
no  means  so  much  trouble  as  people  seem 
to  believe  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  very 
hazy  lot  of  ideas  as  to  where  vermin 
breed.  One  wiseacre  gives,  in  a  poultry 
paper,  minute  directions  for  placing  the 
roosts  so  as  to  be  free  from  contact  with 
the  sides  of  the  house,  on  legs  which  are 
to  be  set  in  cans  of  kerosene.  The  idea  is 
not  bad,  nor  is  It  new  ;  but  its  supposed- 
author  affirms  that,  by  Its  putting  into 
use  all  blood-sucking  vermin  can  be  de- 
fled.  Is  it  possible  that  he  believes  that 
all  such  pests  come  from  without  the 
roosts,  that  is,  from  other  portions  of  the 
houses  ? 

Myra^V,  Norys. 


OUR  NUESE8T  STOCK 


Is  grown  on  the  bsnkB 

of  the   Hndaon  »▼«. 

,  _  It  is  Flntelass.   Prlo» 

UrM^n  Low.    fiO  seres  of 

FRUIT  TREES, 

Flsnta,  Vines  snd  Oraa- 
^     menua  Stock toselL  mt 

J.  DWTBB,  Coinwall,  H.  T. 


Msntlon  Ameriesa  Qsrdeatng  whsn  yos  wiiu 


^  CIVIL  SERVICE  EUnMIM 

Called  by  ooaotj  commisskMien.  1]n|e: 
''Fencing.*'  With  nine  compeUton  P— 
agent  walks  off  with  ccmtract  becMneonS- 
periorpolnu  of  ezceilence  named.  Wittete 

^^KMVillWttK  F6lieEO0L.ilMa.nk 
Mention  Aaasiiosa  Qardsniag  wtesn  yes  wte. 


Bttjii 


Canto. 


C.  D.  Zlnaemnn*  Bof  flslo.  N.  Y.  HortledtBls 
fisnrtscspeOstdensr.  Plans sn<l< 

I  AND    DBVELOPMEirr, 

"^  saperlntendencevplsnts,  labor,  etc.,  nxipttaAls 
work  as  wanted.  800  original  designs  for  reridMR 
gardsns,  parks,  etc.,  readj  for  Inspection.  0» 
mmlcatlons  soUoited  from  those  who  EeqaJNtti 
▼sine  of  land  or  resldenoe  derrioped  with  Hwltal 
eeoDomy.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P.  O.  Bia  IS, 
New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE. 


Advertisements  not  to  exceed  eighty  wsrtivE 
be  inserted  under  this  heading  at  two  cmi  m 
WORD  each  insertion,  payable  in  adranoe. 

The  address  will  be  charged  as  partoftteatrv, 
and  each  Initial,  or  a  namoer,  counts  ssom  vol 
No  cats  or  display  type  allowed. 


T>ASPBERRY  and  Strawberry  plants.  Chu.C. 
^    Nash,  Three  Rivers,  Michigan. 

T  C.  BOBBINK,  Ratherford.  N.  J.-Dotcfa  Bilta, 
^'  Clematts,  Magnolias.  Rhododendronft,  Ankn 
etc.  Branch  of  the  Hortlcoltaral  ComraBri>» 
koop,  Holland. 

DIRECT  from  the  grower,  duty  free.  Hstataift 
Brothen*  Seed,  Bnlb,  and  Plant  OMsIbimIi 
now  oDt,  prices  very  ressonable,  anybody  ^»  ^ 
not  received  a  copy  should  address  Hnlsebonlt  Bm, 
Englewood,  N.  J. 


T  ILY  OP  THB  VALLEY  PIPS.— The  ni . 

^  are  open  to  undertake  th«  purchase  of  Ulrrf 
the  Valley  Pips  tor  a  flrst-dass  firm  snd  csamfir 
the  veTT  best  qualities  by  reason  of  their  Istoott 
connections  with  the  most  renowned  cnlthntoBS 
the  "Mark**  District.  Scbnltne  A  PfUI,  M 
Merchants,  Rathenow.  (Brandenborg). 


pALIPORNIA  Privet  make  the  finest 
^  hedge,  and  are  perfectly  hardy.  Rdb  lam 
planu  ffrown  at  seashore,  two  yesrs  old,  t»F|' 
~    '  Redereaca,  n* 


hundred.     Cash   with   order.       ^ 

National  Bank,  Asbary  Park,  N.  J.,  t , 

Newark.  N.  J.  Atlantic  Coast  Narsery,  M 
H.  Cornell.  Proprietor.  Office,  006  4th  AvSm  AwT 
Park,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted. 

Advertisements  will  be  Inserted  under  thlilfl;^ 
Ing  at  oHg  CSHT  PBR  woBD  eaoh  insertloa,  psfuj 
In  advance.  The  address  to  be  counted  as  pens 
the  advertisement.  No  sdventoement  iBsattn  w 
leis  than  fifteen  cents  per  insertion: 


ixr  ANTED  a  place ;  I  can  with  conldence  nc» 
*^  BMnd  my  gardener  to  any  lady  or  geauMS 
in  want  of  such :  be  Is  in  all  tmstwoi  thy  sad  s  |« 
gardener  who  knows  his  tmslneas.  J.  K.  Lsnus 
Box  OS.  Marlon,  Mass. 


POSITION  wanted  as  gardener,  by  a  Oermsn-A» 
-■-  erlcan,  n  years  of  age,  single,  with  allf»Wi 
experience  In  Germany  and  America;  In  Bun* 
himself  for  6  years,  and  for  past  two  eeasooaHn 
gardener  for  the  leading  hotel  In  central  NewT^ 
understands  the  construction  of  greenhwiaee  ■■ 
landscape  gardening;  vegetables  and  musnn^ 
specialties;  would  like  to  work  forchrbtlanpewB 
best  of  references.  Address  Chss.  Maloof,  Boss. 
Oswego  Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

Wl&en  ordering  goods  subscribers  J*  I 
eonf er  a  favor  on  tbe  pabUshers  by  •wgF 
they  saw  the  advertisement  In  AKBBr 
CAN  OABDEVIMO.  We  admit  oulyjjj; 
sponsible  business  houses  In  our  mtsiw 
Ing  oolnmns.  Avoid  delav  and  dIsaMMW 
ment  by  giving  name  and  address  legisi^ 
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BEHOTiSmr 

The  publlcatioii  of  the  below 
article  In  a  recent  issue  of 
AMERICAN  QARDBNINQ,  has 
brousht  fir.  Jerolaman  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  every  part 
of  the  country. 


Strawberries  Henry  aod 
Mary. 

We  have  grown  almost  all  varie- 
tlefl  of  berries,  but  have  only  found 
trwo  really  large  fniited  ones.  The 
one  Is  Maiy,  originated  by  the  late 
H.  Alley  of  this  village,  the  other 
is  called,  here  on  Boyden  Farm, 
'Reary.  We  grow  tens  of  thousands 
of  quarts  from  each  variety  every 
year,  and  they  are  without  doubt 
the  largest  and  best  of  all  grown  in 
the  whole  world.  I  have  had  this 
season  thousands  of  quarts  of 
Mary,  where  from  five  to  ten  ber- 
ries would  make  a  heaping  wooden 
quart,  and  I  have  preserved  several 
In  glass  Jars,  with  formalin,  so  that 
ail  who  doubt  can  come  here  and 
see  for  themselves.  Some  of  these 
berries  in  the  Jars  measure  thirteen 
Inches  around.  I  am  the  present 
owner  of  the  Seth  Boyden  farm. 
Seth  Boyden  originated  the  first 
large  strawberries,  perhaps,  in  the 
'world  (Agriculturist  and  others); 
he  died  in  1870.  I  then  bought  his 
farm,  and  have  continued  to  grow 
srtrawberries  from  that  time  to 
this,  and  will  say  that  I  am  posi- 
tive the  plant  called  Henry  is, 
beyond  all  doubt,  not  snly  the 
strongest  plant,  but  the  largest, 
best,  hardiest,  and  sweetest  straw- 
berry ever  yet  produced;  color 
dark  crimson ;  It  is  periect  (stami- 
nate),  very  large,  round,  and  no 
coxcombs  grow  on  it.  I  have 
£px>wn  it  for  the  past  four  years  for 
market  in  a  small  way,  and  this 
seajBon  nearly  one-half  of  all  that  I 
new  was  Henrv ;  it  will  out-pro- 
auce  any  strawberry  plant  that  I 
have  ever  known,  four-year-old 
plants  giving  very  large,  and  Just 
as  fifie  berries  as  plants  one  year 
old.  The  plants  as  yet  have  shown 
no  disease,  while  all  other  varie- 
ties, such  as  Great  American.  Jer- 
sey Queen,  and  nearly  all  varieties 
except  those  soft  berries  not  good 
for  market  (Sharpless,  Bubach,  and 
others),  have  shown  disease  in  the 
plant.  The  Mary  this  season  could 
not  stand  the  hot  sun,  and  nearly 
one-half  of  all  the  plants  burnt  and 
dried  up  while  full  of  berries.  Mary 
-will  not  bear  the  second  season, 
but  must  be  set  every  year,  while 
of  Henry,  not  a  single  plant  has 
died,  either  old  or  young ;  it  is  the 
nrat  berry  ripe  and  the  last.  I  am 
picking  large  berries  from  the 
Heniy  to-day,  July  15.— Henby 
Jebolaman,  N.  J. 


ilr.  Jerolaman  will  not  answer 
any  further  correspondence  ex- 
cept through  the  columns  of 
AHERlCAN  QARDBNlNQ. 

Now  Read 

The  Advertiseient 


101  Hunw  li  simEiiiQi 

The  Strawberry  King  and  his  Remarkably  Success- 
ful Career:    How  a  Poor  Boy   Became   Wealthy. 

THROUGH  one  of  those  strange  dispensations  which  often  mock  in  real 
life  the  wildest  imagination  of  the  novelist,  the  publishers  of  American 
Gardening  have  become  possessed  of  the  story  of  the  Jife  and  cultural 
methods  of  Henry  Jerolaman,  undoubtedly  the  STRAWBERRY  KING 
OP  THB  UNITED  STATES.  We  have  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Jerolaman  to 
write  the  history  of  his  life  and  a  full  description  of  his  cultural  methods,  ex- 
clusively for  the  readers  of  American  Gardening.  Further  than  this  and  at 
our  urgent  solicitation  we  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  make  a  contract  to 
supply  us  One  hundred  thousand  plants  of  the  HENRY  STRAW- 
BERRY, to  be  used  solely  as  premiums  to  subscribers  to  Amfrican  Gardening. 
The  Henry  Strawberry  has  positively  never  before  been  advertised. 


C^-m^t^^^ 


Z*^^ 


eC^tu.^ 


The  Best  Berry  of  the  Age. 


Pour  Berries  of  the  Henry,  gfrown  bv  Mr.  Jerolaman,  rounded  a  wooden  quart  measure. 
7idual  berries  were  three-and-a-half  inches  through  each  way.    Mr.  Jerolaman's  de- 
scription of  this  wonderful  berry  in  a  recent  issue  of  American  Gardening  has  brought 


[f  inches  through  each  way.    Mr.  Jerolaman's  de- 
him  hundreds  of  inquiries  from  the  cream  of  the  professional  growers. 


A  GOLD  MINE  AT  YOUR  OWN  DOOR. 

'•  He  who  hesitates  to  lost."    It  is  not  likely  that  such  an  offer  or  such  an  oppor- 
tunity will  occur  again  in  years.    More  than  one  strawberry  grower  in  every  town,  village, 


and  hamlet  can  come  into  a  good  thini 
ting  some  of  the 


^         „  through  practising  the  cultural  methods  and  get- 

»lants  which  have  made  Mr.  jerolaman  not  only  wealthy  and  well-known* 


but  so  wonderfully  successful,  by  at  once 

Taking  Advantage  of  Our  Offer: 

For  $1*00  (eheek  or  monex  order  preferred) 
we    will   forward    xoii»    by   mail,   postpaid. 

m  Ym '--  HEUBT  wmm\ 

And  AMERICAN  GARDENING  One  Year. 

Present  Subscribers  are  entitled  to  this  Offer  on  renewal;  if  their  snbscrip* 
tion  has  not  expired,  it  will  be  dated  ahead. 

Plants   to  be  shipped   this   Fall   or   in    the   Spring,   as  you   prefer. 

OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY  -SlSI-Hp-ia 

of  HENRY  STRAWBERRY;  at  the  same  time  we  will  also  send  Five  Plants 
to  the  party  snbseribin^  throa«rh  jon.  Thus  a  club  of  10  new  subscribers  entitles 
you  to  60  plants  of  this  wonderful  Strawberry,  as  well  as  each  individual  subscriber  to 
6  Plants.  This  is  a  BIG  OFFER  to  all  who  want  to  become  larger  holders  of  this  wour 
derf ul  Berry,  never  before  advertised.     Time  is  short,  get'to  work  to-daj. 

Aadr...  p,y|,|„„  iiQiieu  uHUQHig,  p.  0.  In  1117,  Ntw  Twt. 


Trial  Subscriptions 


For  $i.oo  we  will  send  American  Gardening  on  three 
months'  trial  (13  weelts)  to  four  separate  addresses,  and  as 
a  premium,  Five  Henry  Strawberry  Plants  to  the  one  getting 
up  the  club.     HUSTLE. 
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THE    HENRY 
The  Most  Wonderful  Strawberry  of  the  Age. 
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New  Types  of  the  Persiair  Cyclamen. 

Within  the  laut  few  years  there  have  been  recorded  In  the 
European  horticultural  Journals  several  instances  of  striking 
variation  or  modification  in  the  flowers  of  tne  Persian  Cy- 
clamen. How  it  should  come  about  that  this  plant  should  at 
thla  particular  period  manifest  such  restlessness  Is  a  matter 
of  both  curiosity  and 
interest.  It  is  prob- 
able that  some  dis- 
turbance In  nutrition 
at  some  particular 
stage  of  growth  may 
be  held  accountable; 
but  even  accepting 
that  as  an  explanation 
of  the  appearance  we 
are  as  far  off  from  an 
nnderstanding  of  the 
cause  as  we  were  at 
^e  beginning. 
J  The  Persian  Cyclam- 
1^  was  first  introduced 
into  Europe  in  1734 
yrhen  a  plant  was 
^ered  at  Lille,  France, 
and  was  purchased  by 
the  Belgian  monk 
Heyntkens  for  65 
francs,  and  it  is  from 
that  one  plant  that 
hAve  sprung  all  the 
host  of  varieties' now 
offered  by  the  seed  and 
florist  trade,  for  there 
is  no  record  of  hybrid^ 
Ization  with  the  Per- 
sian Cyclamen. 

This  capacity  of  a 
species  to  vary  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Cycla- 
men, other  plants, 
especially  the  Chinese 
Primrose,  having  an 
equally  marked  tend- 
ency to  variation,  but 
this  range  of  varia- 
tion of  a  single  species 
is  a  matter  of  great 
Interest,  and^  w hen 
such   distinct  types  as 

the  one  shown  in  fig.  186  can  be  raided  true  from  seed  and  In 
-various  colors,  one's  ideas  of  the  limitH  of  a  species  become  con. 
fpised,  and  the  old  question  of  *'What  is  a  species"  crops  up 
:afresh. 

Tbe  fringed  Cyclamen  which  is  offered  for  sale  under  the  sug^ 
^Srestlve  title  of  Papilio  or  Butterfly  is  perhaps^the  most  beauti- 


Fig.  186.— New  Types  of  CYCLAMtN— Prikged 


fill  of  the  types  now  shown  and  It  is  curious  to  note  that  it  has 
appeared  spontaneously  in  two  different  places.  This  tendency 
for  a  variation  to  show  itself  at  about  the  same  time  in 
widely  separated  places  is  another  interesting  biological  prob- 
lem that  is  often  presented  to  the  horticulturist. 
The  crested  form  of  flowers  shown  in  flg.  187  is  of  BngHsh 

origin  and  has  also  ap- 
peared in  France,  re- 
producing itself  true 
from  seed. 

A  Belgian  florist  is 
the  raiser  of  the 
double-flowered  types 
represented  in  fig.  188, 
and  it  is  claimed  the 
flowers  are  produced 
freely.  This  form  has 
passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  leading  seed  house, 
.  so  there  is  a  likelihood 
of  its  being  offered  to 
the  public  within  a 
short  time. 

In  a  recently-issued 

number  of  the  Journal 

dela  Soci^t^  Nation  ale 

d'Horticulture  de 

France  we  find  a  very 

interesting  and  useful 

M       M  !        paper  on    cultivation 

I     m  ^^^  ^        ^"^  mode  of  growth 

m   m  m    ^^.  '        ^'  ^^®  Cyclamen,   by 

^   u  ^A.    m     ^^  MM;  Alex.  Hubert  and 

Georges  Truffaut, 
from  which  we  extract 
the  following : 

In  its  natural  habitat 
the  Cyclamen  of  Persia 
is  met  with  in  temper- 
ate regions,  in  mount- 
ainous and  dry  situa- 
tions. Plants  grow  by 
preference  In  sandy- 
loams  that  contain  a 
certain  amount  of 
humus,  but  they  can 
not  thrive  if  stagnant 
water  exists  In  their 
vicinity.  Normally, 
their  blossoming  takes 
place  In  thespring,  and  usually  It  occupies  three  yearsto  mature 
the  plants,  but  by  Improved  nlethods  of  culture,  the  Cyclamen  is 
made  to  produce  Its  flowers  In  one  year,  which  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage from  a  coniuiercial  point  of  view.  But  the  authorssay 
thiM  rapid  method  of  obtaining  flne  plants  is  no  easy 
matter,    as   they    are  very  capricious  in   their  habits. '  In 
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urder  to  leara  somethlog  of  the  food 
requirementB  of  the  Cyclamen,  and  the 
beflt  methods  of  developintp  the  genuB,  the 
authors  submitted  sixteen  plants  of  C. 
persicnm  (pure  white)  to  chemical  analy- 
sis. They  had  been  grown  in  a  cold- 
frame  in  a  mixture  of  leaf-mould  and 
sandv-loam,  and  had  been  watered  dur- 
ing the  period  of  active  growth  with  a 
weak  solution  of  cow-dung  manure. 
The  following  are  the  results : 

WEIGHT     OF    PLANTS,    DIFFEBSNT  0ROAN8,  IN 
OSAUfB. 

In  Fresh  State.  In  Dry  State. 

Flowers 7.06 0.76 

Leaves 22.68 2.26 

Stalks 89.62 8.00 

Tubers 28.06 2.62  . 

Whole  plantn 92.42  8.62 

COMPOSITION    OF     THE    MIXED    ASHES    OF    THE 
CYCLAMEN. 

Percent. 

Silica 17.20 

Chlorine 7.96 

Sulphartc  acid 7.15 

Phosphoric  acid 0.22 

Oxide  Of  iron  and  alanilna 10.60 

Wme - 4.86 

.   Magnesia 8.82 

Potash 28.80 

Soda 12  82 

These  figures  show  that  the  Cyclamen 
in  regard  to  its  chemical  composition 
approaches  very  near  to  the  terrestrial 
Orchids.  It  contains  a  considerable 
proportion  of  water,  more  than  90  per 
cent.,  and  relatively  to  other  planto  but 
little  ash  or  mineral  matter,  and  not 
much  of  the  element  nitrogen.  The  an- 
alysis of  the  ash  shows  that  it  is  particu- 
larly poor  in  phosphoric  acid,  but  rich  in 
potash,  and  somewhat  less  rich  in  soda. 
They  appear  to  be  the  poorest  in  phos- 
phoric acid  of  any  plants  yet  examined 
except  Ferns,  and  very  low  in  lime  and 
magnesia. 

From  the  data  thus  given  it  appears 
that  the  Cyclamen  is  not  very  exhausting 
in  its  effects  upon  the  soil  for  either  nitro- 
gen or  mineral  InKredients. 

The  cause  of  failure  in  Cyclamen  culture 
is  put  down  by  the  authors  to  unsuitable 
soils,  and  that  there  is  a  danger  in  the 
composts  used  being  too  rich,  which 
would  favor  a  too  rapid  formation  of 
vegetable  tissues,  afid  hence  lead  to  leaf- 
growth  instead  of  blooms.. 

The  question  of  watering  the  authors 
consider  as  very  lmportant,chalky  waters 
being  thought  to  be  particularly  harm- 
ful. 

The  general  conclusions  are  that:  1. 
Under  the  influence  of  forcing  manures 
the  Cyclamen  increases  in  total  weight  of 
plant,  but  the  foliage  is  encouraged  at 
the  expense  of  bloom  production. 

2.  Successful  culture  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  a  suitable  selection  of  soil, 
which  should  be  leaf-muuld  with  a  mix- 
ture of  sandy  loam. 

8.  Should  the  plants  look  sickly,  they 
will  be  benefited  by  being  watered  near 
the  roots  with  a  liquid  manure  contain- 
ing a  quarter  of  an  ounce  each  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  Iron  sulphate  to  two  gallons 
of  water. 

Our  figures  187  and  188  are  respect- 
ively from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and 
La  Semaine  Horticole. 


The  peach  growers'  greatest  enemy  is 
not  the  yellows,  nor  the  borer,  nor  rot, 
nor  frost,  nor  fungus,  nor  even  the  com- 
mission man,  said  a  speaker  before  the 
Ohio  State  Society.  It  is  the  cuU  peach, 
which  saps  the  vitality  of  the  tree,  breaks 
down  the  market  and  generally  breaks 
up  the  grower.  Cull  fruit  of  all  kinds 
should  not  only  be  thinned  for  the  tree's 
sake,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  market. 
When  a  consumer  buys  a  basket  or  a 
bushel  or  two  of  culls  of  any  kind,  his  ap- 
petite for  that  kind  of  fruit  is  usually 
satisfied  for  the  season. 


Potatoes  are  high-priced  this  year, 
partly  because  after  the  low  figures  real- 
ised In  '96,  many  farmers  grew  some- 
thlnff  else.  The  reverse  also  holda  good 
and  because  a  crop  realises  well  this  year 
the  wide-awake  ffrower  wiU  likely  leave 
others  to  tumble  over  one -another  to 
sell  next  season. 


The  Pansy  as  a  Beddios  Plant. 

In  order  to  set  strong  and  healthy 
pansy  plants  suitable  for  oedding,  I  have 
found  that  one  must  aim  to  produce  me- 
dium-slsed  stockv  plants ;  small  ones  do 
not  make  a  display  at  once,  and  larse 
ones  are  not  easily  moved,  and  certainly 
do  not  give  satisfaction  when  shipped  a 
distance.  We  grpw  here  fJt)m  20,000  to 
80,000  plants  Tot  ornamentation  of  our 
station  grounds  between  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh  and  on  some  branches  as 
well.  We  have  consequently  various  cli- 
matic conditions  and  a  goodly  variety  of 
soli  to  contend  with. 

Sowing. 

The  idea  is  to  have  something  pret- 
ty early  in  the  season.  While  the  pansy 
is  quite  hardy  nothing  Is  gained  by  plant- 
ing your  beds  before  the  wintry  frosts 
are  gone ;  if  the  ground  is  likely  to  freeze 
to  a  crust  during  night,  the  pansies  had 
better  be  in  the  irames  until  such  danger 
is  over.  We  have  found,  it  safe  to  plant 
in  mild  localities  by  April  1,  but  in  our 
mountain  regions  not  before  April  15. 

By  planting  time' one  should  nave  good 
strong  plants  Just  filled  with  their  first 
fiowers  or  buds,  and  to  get  this  result, 
the  seed  is  sown  between  August  15  and 
September  15  in  a  couple  of  batches ;  this 
gives  one  a  succession,  which  is  a  conven- 
ience when  ready  to  transplant  them ; 
the  seedlings  can  then  be  handled  in  rota- 
tion before  they  overgrow  and  get  too 
long  and  thin ;  it  is  with  pansies  as  with 
chrysanthemums,  when  they  are  not 
transplanted  when  ready,  tney  lose  in 
vitality. 

Never  sow  the  seed  too  thick,  no  mat- 
ter whether  in  drills  or  broadcast,  good 
stout  plants  which  have  had  enough 
room  to  develop  have  more  roots  and 
are  easier  and  quicker  handled. 

I  have  found  ft  most  practicable  to  sow 
In  drilhi  four  inches  apart;  one  can  more 
readily  weed  the  frame  when  necessary. 

Tnuieplaiitlng. 

By  November  the  plants  will  be 
ready  to  transplant  into  cold  frames; 
this  can  be  done  any  time  during  that 
month  or  December.  Have  the  frames 
filled  with  rich  fibrous  soil  to  a  depth  of 
8  to  12  inches;  most  any  good  soil  will 
do,  but  in  a  light  soil  the  plants  will 
make  the  thickest  bdnch  of  roots  and 
consequently  carry  better  when  shipped ; 
but  the  plants  can,  if  necessary,  quite 
well  remain  in  the  seed  bed  until  the  sun 
gets  strong  in  February.  Ftom  8  feet  4 
inches  each  wtfy  is  suitable  space  for  the 
pansies  while  in  frames. 

winter  Qovering. 

I  have  never  found  covering  a  ne- 
cessity to  keep  the  cold  out,  no  matter 
how  cold  the  weather  may  get ;  simply 
avoid  excessive  moisture,  such  as  will 
gather  where  a  light  is  broken.  The  best 
covering  is  glass ;  if  you  use  that  your 
plants  are  always  sure  to  be  early 
enough,  as  they  will  grow  even  in  Winter, 
when  the  weather  is  mild.  We  use  here, 
in  conjunction  with  sash,  lids  made  of 
^Inch  worked  lumber  of  the  same  sise  as 
the  sash ;  these  lids  can  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  glass  over  such  stuff  as  pan- 
sies or  geraniums,  and  as  a  cover  over 
the  glass  to  keep  the  cold  out  of  the 
frames  or  when  pestered  with  dogs  travel- 
ing over  the  snowbound  frames  at  night. 

Tentilatlon. 

During  cold  weather  no  attention 
need  be  paid  to  ventilation ;  It  w^iil  take 
a  great  deal  of  sunshine  to  hurt  pansies 
growing  in  a  low  frame;  later  on,  how- 
ever, when  the  sun  gets  Htrong,more  care 
is  needed,  and  you  will  want  to  ventilate 
freely  to  keep  your  plants  stocky.  You 
can  regulate  the  earliness  of  your  plants 
by  the  ventilation ;  if  the  Winter  is  warm 
and  open,  you  had  better  ventilate  well 
to  hold  them  back  and  keep  them  robust. 
If  pansies  are  sown  much  earlier  than  the 
15tb  of  August,  they  will,  I  believe,  prove 
too  early  unless  no  glass  at  all  Is  used- 
and  boards  or  such  employed  in  place 
thereof. 

l.iniiig  Mi4  FMking.     . 

When  your  plants  are  ready  for 
planting  out-of-doors  and  you  hare 
grown  ttkem  In  light  soil,  they  can  most 
readily  be  lifted  by  forcing  a  fork  under 


a  lot  of  them,  and  lifting  the  whole  col- 
ony together,  and  then  divide.  Always 
water  the  plants  a  few  hours  before  Uhr 
ing  them.  When  we  lift  pansies  for  ship- 
ment, they  are  packed  laghtly  together 
In  boxes,  root  down,  without  separate 
wrapping ;  we  find  they  carry  best  hi 
this  manner,  and  are  readily  lifted  out  of 
the  boxes  on  arrival  at  the  destlnatton. 

We  frequently  pack  two  layers  bi  one 
box.  when  we  do,  a  lid  or  bo^ttom  ii 
made  to  fit  in  the  box  right  aboye  the 
top  of  the  lower  layer,  where  it  rests  on 
four  strips  nailed  to  the  aides  of  the  box; 
this  compartment  is  then  flUed  as  the 
lower  one  was,  and  if  care  is  taken  that 
no  foliage  or  flowers  extend  over  top  of 
box,  both  layers  will  come  out  intact  and 
fresh.  The  boxes  are  made  of  a  uniforai 
aise,  and  can  be  packed  one  on  top  of  the 
other  in  the  cars  without  the  least  injoiy 
to  contents.    *  ..  ^.     ■■...i^.^ 

Planting. 

The  plants  are  then  planted  In  and 
beds  as  are  found  suitable  for  display  at 
various  points  along  our  lines  of  railroad 
in  well-prepared  soil.  The  distance  be- 
tween plants  for  Immediate  display  h 
between  6  and  8  inches;  a  greater  dli- 
tance  is  advisable  only  where  the  soil  k 
very  rich,  and  they  can  have  good  attis- 
tion. 

The  care  after  planting  Is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  insure  a  beautifm  and 
tidy  bed  all  Summer  from  April  to  Octo- 
ber. If  you  plant  your  pansies  in  stS 
soil,  water  well  and  keep  seed  pods  oB; 
yon  can  keep  your  bed  pretty  all  seasoa, 
but  in  light  or  sandy  soil  a  pansr  bed 
will  not  look  presentable  after  the  begfai- 
ning  of  July  if  planted  early,  no  matter 
how  much  care  is  taken,  I  find  that  It 
does  not  pay  to  try  to  keep  pansies  alhe 
even  that  long  in  a  sandy  soil  and  conn- 
quently  we  remove  them  sooner  and 
plant  something  else  In  place. 

Tarletles. 

For  a  show  at  a  distance  and  for 
hardiness  and  lasting  qualities,  1  cao 
particularly  recommend  Goldelse,  Loid 
Beaconsfield,  grouse,  and  Emperor  Wil- 
liam; these  four  varieties  have  proven 
most  excellent'  under  all  conditioos,  and 
make  a  good  show  in  a  bed  on  account 
of  the  strong  colors.  For  choice  coloring 
and  for  effect,  at  short  r&uige,  would  re- 
commend the  Bugnot,  TTrimardean. 
Marbled,  Mahogany,  Faust,  and  moet 
any  other  good  variety  or  strain  such  u 
recommencbd  by  our  seedsmen.  Fori 
good  distance  effect  the  bed  must  be  10 
to  12  feet,  not  less,  and  plant  one  strong 
color  in  center  and  a  border  not  less  than 
12  to  16  Inches  wide  of  a  supplementary 
or  contrasting  color  around  the  bed;  the 
yellows,  blues,  or  purples  make  the  bert 
borders  for  mixed  beds. 

If  your  plants  are  a  trifle  backward  to 
Mar«h,  apply  a  little  blood  and  bone 
and  rake  it  in  and  they  will  hnrxy  np; 
never  try  to  force  them  on  bottom  heat; 
it  will  not  be  a  success. 

A.  E.  WOHLEBT. 


ilustarooms  In  Cellar. 

Will  it  do  to  grow  a  few  mushrooms  to 
one's  cellar?  I  mean,  is  there  any  danger 
of  making  things  unhealthy  for  the  occn- 
pants  of  the  house. 

I  see  in  an  old  edition  of  Falconer  i 
work  that  he  does  not  think  it  out  of  the 
way,  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  go  ahead 
without  further  sanction. 

—Whether  to  have  a  mushroom  bed  to 
the  cellar  or  not  is  simply  a  question  of 
convenience  and  susceptibility  of  the 
olfactory  nerves.  Otherwise  there  can  be 
no  real  danger  and  usually  the  mash- 
rooms  do  well.  Many  of  the  market  gwj 
deners  of  Lancashire,  England,  bolid 
their  bouses  on  piles  and  use  the  cellars 
for  mushrooms  and  forcing  rhubarb. 


Spraying. 


-  (To  E.  D.  James)— What  to  use  as  a 
spray  depends  upon  what  it  is  to  be 
directed  against.  Thus  for  chewing  in- 
sects, Paris  green  is  the  thing;  for  suck- 
ers use  kerosene  emulsion;  for  seai^ 
whale  oil,  and  so  on. 
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Orowins  Black  Walout  for 
Timber. 

Th«re  has  come  to  be  a  widespread 
notion  that  fortanes  can  be  made  in 
a  very  few  vears  by  growing  Black  Wal- 
nut for  timber.  If  the  idea,  erroneous  as 
it  is,  were  to  result  In  the  extensive  plant- 
ing of  thisvaluable  spedesit  would  result 
in  great  ultimate  good,  though  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  of  the  planters  would  live 
tQ  harvest  their  crop.  Tiie  Black  Walnut 
iB  a  rapid  growing  tree  when  planted 
under  favorable  conditions,  but  it  does 
not  develop  the  rich  dark  color  that  gives 
to  the  wood  its  peculiar  value  until  it 
approaches  maturity,  or  at  an  age 
b^ond  one  hundred  years. 

I  know  of  trees  only  thirty  years  old 
that  are  over  sixty  feet  in  height  and  ten 
inches  in  diameter  at  breast  high.  But 
the  wood  of  these  trees  is  sappy  and  light 
colored,  showing  none  of  the  richness 
that  makes  the  timber  sought  for  furni- 
ture and  finishing  purposes.  It  is  the 
color  that  gives  value  to  the  wood,  and 
young  trees  cannot  be  sold  at  a  price 
much  beyond  that  of  any  other  species. 
And  yet,  given  a  deep  fresl^  loamy  solL 
such  as  that  of  river  and  creek  "  bottom" 
and  '*  second  bench"  lands,  and  I  doubt 
if  a  better  crop  could  be  grown  in  odd 
comers,  or  where  land  is  cheap. 

The  nuts  should  be  planted  where  the 
tree  is  to  stand,  shortly  after  they  drop 
from  the  tree.  It  Is  unnecessary  to  hull 
them.  They  should  be  covered  aoout  one 
inch  deep,  and  will  ordinarily  grow  a 
foot  high  the  first  year.  They  are  easily 
transplanted  when  one  year  old,  but  as  a 
beavy  tap  root  is  formed  they  are  difficult 
to  reset  after  t^e  first  year. 

For  timber  they  should  be  grown 
among  other  trees  that  make  a  denser 
shade.  These  are  called  nurse  trees,  and 
their  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  walnut 
from  branching  low,  and  forcing  its  stem 
straight  and  tall.  Red  and  Silver  Maple, 
Russian  and  native  Mulberry,  and  Box 
Elder  are  all  good  nurses  for  Black  Wal- 
nut. Suppose  all  the  trees  stand  4x4  feet 
apart,  then,  each  walnut  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  nurse  trees.  This  would  place 
the  walnuts  at  least  8x8*  feet  apart.  I 
would  prefer  to  make  the  entire  planta- 
tion 3x3  feet,  placing  walnuts  at  9x9  feet, 
this  would  require  587  walnut  trees  per 
acre,  and  a  total  of  4,840  trees  per  acre. 

The  rate  of  thinning  would  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  development,  and  this  in 
turn  depends  on  many  things : .  soil,  ex- 
posure, rain,  humidity,  winds,  and  all  the 
conditions  of  a  locality  that  can  Influence 
tree  growth. 

As  to  the  number  of  trees  that  should 
stand  on  an  acre  at  a  given  age,  and  the 
-value  of  a  walnut  plantation  at  any 
fl^ven  time,  such  subjects  are  too  specula- 
tive for  discussion,  and  anv  attempt  at  a 
didactic  statement  would  be  absurd. 

Fashions  change  in  woods  as  well  as  In 
bonnets,  and  because  Black  Walnut  Is  a 
prized  tree  to-day,  it  does  not  of  course 
follow  that  it  will  be  so  a  hundred  years 
hence.  Z'Zl 

Chables  a.  Keffer,       ,^ 
Division  of  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 


I  am  told,  the  quality  cannot  be  reckoned 
as  good. 

Canada  last  season  shipped  to  the 
United  Kingdom  from  the  port  of  Mon- 
treal, 700,274  barrels;  this  year  the  crop 
will  not  exceed  200,000  barrels,  of  which 
the  larger  portion  will  be  Greenings  and 
Northern  Spy ;  choice  red  fruit  is  likely  to 
be  scarce. 

New  York  last  season  shipped  us  670,- 
000  barrels,  but  this  year,  unless  fruit  is 
brought  from  the  far  west  (for  which 


The  World's  Apple  Crops. 

The  annual  report  of  W.  N.  White  &  Co. 
(Ltd.),  London,  on  the  European  and 
American  apple  crops  is  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

England,  with  the  exception  of  early 
apples  in  the  home  counties,  has  a  very 
bad  crop,  the  worst  crop  of  winter  fruit 
that  has  been  known  for  many  years. 

France,  in  the  south,  is  short,  and  there 
are  only  moderate  crops  in  the  north ; 
cannot  export  many  except  at  high 
prices. 

Belgium. — Very  poor  crops.  Prices  at 
present  are  ruling  very  high  throughout. 
Belgium  will,  later  on,  no  doubt,  be  a 
buyer  of  American  red  apples. 

Germany.— Very  bad  crops  indeed.  Or- 
ders are  expected  to  be  sent  to  England 
from  time  to  time  for  red  fruit. 

Coming  to  your  side ;  Nova  Scotia  last 
season  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom 
410,000  barrels:  from  Information  ob- 
tained from  reliable  sources  lean  only  es- 
timate the  crop  this  year  from  150,000 
to  160,000  barrels,  hi  addition  to  which, 


FIG.  187.— New  Type  of  Cyclamen,  Crested  , 
'  (S«e  page  66k.) 

there  will  be  heavy  railway  charges), 
supplies  cannot  be  reckoned  over  200,000 
barrels;  reports  from  this  district  also 
speak  of  a  shortage  in  red  fruit. 

From  Boston  last  season  we  had  some- 
thing like  1,000,000  barrels,  but  fear  the 
quantity  this  year  will  be  only  one-quar- 
ter that  number. 

Seeing  that  there  Is  likely  to  be  a  short- 
age of  red  fruit  from  Canada  and  New 
l^rk,  we  think  this  should  leave  a  good 


lot  of  wormy  and  bad  fruit,  which  came 
forward  in  November  and  December, 
whereas  this  season  the  states,  unless 
they  draw  largely  from  the  West,  cannot 
total  more  than  1,000,000  barrels,  cer- 
tainly not  so  many  as  was  sent  here  in 
1894-95 ;  and  as  there  is  not  much  fall 
fruit  in  Canada  this  year  to  spoil  the 
market  we  think  fair  stock  will  realize 
good  prices. 


FIG.  188.— New  Type  of  Cyclamen,  Double. 
(See  page  66x.) 

opening  for  best  reds  from  Massachusetts 
and  Maine. 

Now,  looking  at  the  European  pros- 
pects generally,  we  say,  and  say  it  with- 
out hesitation,  that  there  is  a  greater 
opening  for  American  fruit  this  season 
than  last.  Liast  season  the  combined 
ports  of  America  and  Canada  shipped 
2,919,846  barrels  to  Europe,  all  of  which 
made  good  prices  with  the  exception  of  a 


The  Vegetable  Qardeo. 

Gaallflowers  for  late  use  can  easily  be 
grown   by   utilizing   some   of   the  cold 
frames.      Prepare  a  bed  the  size  of  the 
frame  intended  to  be  used,  by  manuring 
with  well  decomposed  dung,  forking  it 
over  deeply,  and  on  soils  liable  to  club 
root  add  a  sprinkling  of  fresh  air  slacked 
lime.    In  this  bed  set  out,  18  inches  apart 
each  way,  well  established  plants  that 
have  been  previously  transplanted.    Cul- 
tivate   often,,   water   thoroughly  when 
necessary.    As  soon  as  cold  weather  is  at 
hand,  set  the  frame  in  position,  leaving: 
on  the  sashes  on  cold  nights  and  days^ 
All  the  air  possible  should  be  admitted^ 
whenever  the  weather  is  congenial^  by 
raising  the   sash   at  the  rear  or  higher 
part ;  this  should  always  be  done  when  the- 
temperature  outside  is  over  40  degrees.. 
In  nUld  seasons  this  excellent  vegetable 
can   usually   be  had    by   this    method v, 
until  Christmas,  if  properly  attended  to.. 
For  this  purpose  there  is  no  better  va- 
riety   than  a  good  strain  of  the  Early. 
Snowball. 

Cultivate  the  Endive.— A  goodl 
supply  is  very  useful  for  winter.  Justo 
before  hard  frost,  the  roots  should  be 
carefully  dug  up  with  a  ball  of  soil,  and 
stored  away  in  a  dry,  cool,  airy  place- 
and  protected  from  frost.  In  Novembwia. 
few  roots  can  be  brought  In  every  twvo» 
weeks,  and  placed  in  gentle  heat  in  a* 
somewhat  dark  position.  Under  the- 
greenhouse  benches,  but  not  In  c]ose> 
proximity  to  the  heating  pipes,  is. an,  ideal  1 
place  for  them,  as  in  such  a  plajce  they 
will  immediately  commence  to  gnow 
nice  white  leaves,  which  are  highly  appre- 
ciated for  salad. 

Radishes  may  now  be  sown  in  coldi 
frames,  they  will  always  grow  whenever 
the  temperature  Is  above  85  degrees.  They^ 
can  also  be  easily  grown  in  mild  hot- 
beds. Radishes  should  be  sown  thinly, 
and  given  all  the  air  possible  on  bright 
days  and  water  early  in  the  mornings 
when  they  require  it,  so  that  the  foliage 
may  be  dry  when  the  sashes  are  closed  In 
the  evening.  * 

Turnips  and  Beets,  if  old  enoogh. 
should  be  pulled  up  on  dry  days,  and 
stored  away  in  a  cool   pit  dug  in  the 

ground,  or  a  better  plan  is  to  sink  a  few 
arrels  In  well  drained  ground, into  these 
Eut  in  such  vegetables,  and  they  wilt 
eep  splendidly.  They  should  be  covered 
up  with  some  loose  material  such  a» 
straw  or  salt  hay,  which  allows  ventila- 
tion to  enter.  Both  these  vegetables  will 
continue  to  grow  for  some  time  yet,  but, 
if  at  this  date  they  have  grown  to  nor- 
mal size,  it  is  much  better  to  pull  them 
and  store  away,  as  If  left  growing  the 
turnips  will  become  spongy  and  ulti- 
mately rot,  and  the  beets  "will  only  be 
growing  more  tough  with  advanced  fige, 
and  this  class  of  vegetables  is  not  needed 
anywhere. 

As  Crops  Mature  clear  them  off  the 
ground,  it  Is  then  an  easy  matter  to  pre- 
vent crab  grass  and  all  other  obnoxious 
weeds  from  growing  to  seed,  by  hoeing 
the  cleared  ground  and  clearing  away  aU 
weeds.  If  one  is  not  careful  at  this  sea- 
son with  the  seeding  weeds,  the  ground 
will  become  Infested  with  weeds  for  all 
time.  After  the  potatoes  are  dug,  do  not 
abandon  the  patch  to  become,  as  we  so 
frequently  see  it,  overgrown  with  tall 
weeds  ofevery  description. if  these  cannot 
be  kept  down,  plow  them  under  before 
they  seed,  and  they  will  add  nourishment 
to  the  soil,  instead  of  robbing  the  soil  as 
would  be  done  If  allowed  to  grow. 

W.  M.  Edwards,  Conn. 


Sylvester  Newhall,  a  pioneer  nursery, 
man  and  prominent  citizen,  died  at  San 
Jos«,  Cal.,  on  August  27. 
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Diseases  of  Shade  and 
mental  Trees.* 

By  B.  T.  Galloway  and  Albert  F.  Woods. 


(Continued  from  page  6^0.) 

Cracks  occur  in  a  g^at  variety  of  trees 
dttriDK  verj  cold  spells,  especially  when 
the  fall  of  temperature  is  very  sudden.  It 
is  a  well-lcnown  fact  that  trees  shrink 
under  the  influence  of  intense  cold  In  the 
«ame  way  that  felled  timber  does  in  dry- 
ini;.  This  shrinkage  is  due  to  the  wltn- 
<lrawal  of  water  from  thecell  walls,  In  the 
ilrst  ease  by  freesing,  and  in  the  second 
by  evaporation.  The  extent  of  shrink- 
age Is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
iwater  withdrawn.  The  cell  walls  of  the 
outernew  wood  usuallv  contain  more 
vaterthan  do  the  walls  of  the  heait- 
we*4.  The  outer  wood  will  shrink  in 
drying  more  than  will  the  Inner  wood 
and  will  therefore  split.  The  chance  of 
splitting  Is  greater  when  the  outer  wood 
layers  freese  before  the  inner  ones,  as  they 
do  during  a  sudden  fall  of  temperature. 
This  is  Uartig's  explanation  of  frost 
cracks  and  the  one  which  has  the  most 
experimental  evidence  In  its  favor.  Other 
explanations  have  been  given,  but  It  will 
be  unnecessary  to  discuss  them  here.  The 
cracks  usually  close  up  again  during 
warm  weather  and  ultimately  heal  over, 
'doing  little  damage  to  the  trees  from  the 
.'Standpoint  of  this  article. 

Preventive  mea^sures.— The  injuries  to 
the  trunks  and  branches  by  alternate 
freeslng  and  thawing  and  the  diseases  re- 
sulting from  them  may  be  prevented  by 
^shading  the  parts  exposed  to  the  sun  by 
means  of  a  Doard  set  up  on  the  south 
side  of  the  tree,  or,  as  is  sometimes  done, 
by  screening  the  parts  with  straw,  bur- 
Jap,  building  paper,  or  other  material 
which  may  be  easily  fastened  to  the  trunk 
•and  branches.  When  once  injuries  of  this 
kind  have  been  produced,  the  dead  areas 
ishould  be  cut  out  down  to  the  healthy 
wood  and  the  wound  thus  made  covered 
with  coal  tar,  varnish,  or  "  hard  oil." 

INJURIOUS  GASES  IN  THE  AIR. 

In  the  vicinity  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments and  often  in  cities  and  villages 
where  large  quantities  of  bituminous  coal 
are  used,  vegetation,  especially  trees  and 
other  woody  plants,  are  frequently  seri- 
ously injured  by  the  fumes  which  are 
thrown  off  into  the  atmosphere.  Smelt- 
ing works,  fertilizing  manufactories, 
bnck  kilns  where  soft  coal  Is  used,  ana 
similar  establishments  ave  the  prludpal 
agencies  Involved.  Frequently  the  inju- 
ries may  be  limited  to  a  small  area  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  factory  or  other 
place  from  which  the  fumes  are  given  off. 
Again,  the  effects  of  gases  may  be  seen  for 
«everal  miles,  usually  extending  farthest 
in  the  diiection  of  the  prevailing  winds. 
The  effects  of  such  gases  on  the  trees  are 
various,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  injuries  produced  In  this  way 
n*om  those  resulting  from  purely  climatic 
•causes.  From  the  evidence  at  hand  It 
appears  that  the  chief  Injuryin  such  cases 
is  due  to  sulphurous  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  acting  singly  or  In  combination. 
The  effects  of  these  poisons  are  shown  by 
the  leaves  turning  reddish  brown  in  spots 
or  along  the  edges  and  eventually  drying 
up  entirely.  The  injuries  are  cumulative, 
certain  branches  of  the  trees  being  killed 
each  year,  while  the  others  may  make  a 
feeble,  struggling  growth,  owing  to  the 
•cutting  off  of  the  food  supply  through  the 
injuries  to  the  leaves. 

Preventive  measures. — The  question  of 
remedying  or  preventing  such  evils  is  an 
Important  one  and  may  often  involve 
•complicated  legal  questions.  It  may 
happen  that  the  establishment  of  a  fac- 
tory in  a  certain  neighborhood  will  re- 
fiult  in  much  injury  to  farmers  In  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  by  destroying  their  trees 
and  crops.  All  the  evidence  goes  to 
«how  that  little  can  be  done  towards 
mitigating  the  trouble  in  the  way  of  spec- 
ial apparatus  for  connecting  the  gases, 
high  chimneys,  etc.  The  question  there- 
fore resolves  itself  Into  one  respecting  the 
rights  of  the  farmer  on  the  one  hand  and 
-the  factory  owners  on  the  other.    These 
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matters,  however,   are  beyond  the  pro- 
vince of  this  article. 

FUNGOUS  DISEASES. 

All  portions  of  the  tree  are  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  fungi — minute  parasitic 
plants,  whose  vegetative  parts,  known 
as  mycelum,  penetrate  the  tissues  and  by 
their  action  on  them  cause  the  various 
forms  of  blight,  rot,  etc.  The  fungi  are 
rapidly  propagated  by  means  of  spores 
and  also  in  other  ways,  which  do  not 
concern  us  here.  There  is  a  very  close  re^ 
lation  between  these  organisms  and  the 
various  other  factors,  such  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  air,  soil,  etc.,  already  dis- 
cussed. In  other  words,  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  fungous  parasites  are 
intimately  related  to  tne  condition  of  the 
host,  which  is  In  turn,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  materially  affected  by  the  weather 
and  by  the  soil.  There  are  many  fungi 
which  under  ordinary  conditions  could 
never  injure  a  tree,  and  yet  if  by  some 
chance  a  favorable  opportunity  is  offered 
they  may  prove  quite  destructive.  For 
example,  a  limb  may  be  blown  or  cut  off, 
hall  may  make  a  bruise,  or  in  other  ways 
wounds  may  be  produced  and  in  these 
the  spores  of  certain  fungi  may  lodge  and 

germinate  and  start  decay  that  could  not 
ave  been  produced  in  any  other  way. 
Trees  may  succumb  to  the  attacks  of 
fungi  only  In  certain  stages  of  growth. 
Thus,  young  conifers  are  seldom  affected 
by  the  disease  known  as  canker,  because 
any  wound  made  in  the  trunk  or  branches 
is  quickly  covered  with  a  coating  of  resin 
which  prevents  the  spores  of  the  canker 
fungus  from  developing.  When  the  trees 
get  to  be  quite  old,  however,  the  wounds 
are  not  covered  with  resin  and  the  spores 
of  the  canker  fungus  fall  in  these  places, 
germinate,  and  spread  into  the  sur- 
rounding tissue,  and  the  tree  Is  killed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  young,  tender,  rap- 
idly growing  tissues  are  more  suscept- 
ible to  the  attacks  of  certain  fungi  than 
those  older  and  better  matured.  With 
these  introductory  remarks,  we  may  now 
pass  to  some  of  the  diseases  In  detail. 

ROOT  DISEASES. 

In  considering  any  case  where  fungri  are 
found  attacking  the  roots  the  Importance 
of  the  previous  effects  of  soil  conditions 
must  not  be  overlooked.  An  Injury  or  a 
weakened  condition  produced  by  any  of 
the  means  already  pointed  out  may  per- 
mit the  entrance  and  development  of 
some  disease-producing  fungus  which 
might  not  otherwise  gain  entrance  or 
find  suitable  conditions  for  development. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  fungi,  which, 
while  they  are  better  able  to  develop  un- 
der these  conditions,  are  nevertheless  able 
to  gain  entrance  into  and  kill  what  ap- 
pear to  be  perfectly  healthy  roots. 

Southern  Root  Rot.— This  disease, 
which  is  produced  by  a  fungus  known  as 
Ozonium  auricomum,  attacks  a  great  va- 
riety of  trees  and  other  plants,  including 
the  elm,  basswood,  oak.  cottonwood, 
mesquite,  china  tree,  mulberry,  etc.  It 
also  attacks  cotton  and  the  sweet  potato 
—in  fact,  no  plant  appears  to  escape  ex- 
cept the  plum  and  some  closely  allied 
groups. 

The  disease  first  becomes  apparent  by 
the  sudden  wilting  of  the  leaves,  and 
soon  the  death  of  the  tree  follows.  Ex- 
amination of  the  tap-root  and  many  of 
theotherrootsshowsthemtobedead  and 
partly  rotten,  and  thus  unable  to  furnish 
the  top  with  water  or  food.  Trees  grow- 
ing in  well-drained  and  well  aerated  soils 
are  seldom  attacked,  while  those  in  soils 
very  retentive  of  moisture  are  the  first  to 
succumb.  The  disease  is  confined  largely 
to  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  states, 
and  is  especially  bad  In  wet  seasons  and 
where  excessive  amounts  of  water  are 
used  in  irrigation.  If  the  roots  are  ex- 
amined closely,  a  whitish  or  usually  yel- 
lowish-brown growth  of  loosely  inter- 
woven, hair-like  threads  will  be  seen  on 
the  surface  and  in  the  decaying  tissues. 
These  are  not  confined  to  decaying  parts, 
but  attack  apparently  healthy  roots. 
Once  inside,  the  fungus  spreads  rapidly 
through  the  cortex  and  wood,  killing  the 
cells  and  causing  their  decay.  Only  the 
mycelium,  or  plant  body.  Is  known,  and 
this  is  reproduced  from  branches  or  pieces 
which  may  be  broken  or  washed  off.  It 
has  been  observed  growing  in  decaying 
vegetable  material  taken  from  the  side  of 


an  irrigating  ditch  which  furnished  water 
for  pears,  cottonwood,  alfalfa,  and  other 
plan  ts  dying  from  the  disease.  It  is  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  It  may  sometiiiMs 
be  distributed  in  this  way.  It  spreads 
along  roots  and  decaying  material  from 

Slant  to  plant  through  the  soil,  and  its 
istributlon  may  also    be  hastened  bj 
tools  used  in  cultivation. 

(2V>  be  eonlintied.) 


Sutton's  Peachblow  Tomato  and 
Others. 

To  the  Editor  of  American  G&rdening. 

In  your  Issue  of  August  28.  Mr.  Ander- 
son gives  us  some  valuable  informatioQ 
in  regard  to  his  tests  with  tomatoe*  un- 
der fflass,  and  it  maybe  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  American  Gardening  to  know 
how  some  of  the  English  varieties  behave 
In  this  country  grown  outdoors. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  we  would  plaee 
Button's  Peachblow.  This  is  witbont 
doubt  the  finest  tomato  we  have  ever 
seen  or  grown,  the  frulta  are  of  large  die 
and  of  fine  quality,  and  are  borne  in  bog 
clusters  with  from  four  to  eight  fmltsto 
a  cluster.  It  is  a  heavy  cropper  and  no 
doubt  will  become  a  standard  Tariety 
when  better  known.  It  is  also  an  eariy 
tomato  coming  In  as  it  did  nine  days 
after  Sutton's  First  of  All,  and  twelve 
days  ahead  of  Perfection  (American). 

Sutton's  Best  of  AU,  with  us,  comei 
next  to  Peachblow.  It  is  a  fine  tomatA), 
a  heavv  cropper  and  of  good  fiavor.  aad 
is  equal  to  any  American  variety  we  nave 
ever  grown,  one  very  good  point  about 
this  variety  is  that  eveiy  fruit  we  bare 
gathered  has  been  perfect,  and  the  same 
can  be  said  of  the  Peachblow. 

Sutton's Earliestof All.  Thefraitofthk 
variety  is  of  medium  slse  but  sometioMf 
not  very  smooth,  but  its  earllness  com- 
mends it  as  we  used  it  nine  days  aheadof 
any  other  variety  we  had.  It  is  a  good 
cropper  and  flavor  also  good. 

Sutton's  Magnum  Bonum,  like  tbe 
Peachblow  comes  in  long  clusters;  tbe 
fruit  IB  of  large  size  and  of  good  flavor;  a 
very  rank  grower  and  ripenes  the  sane 
time  as  Peach  bio  w ;  a  very  heavy  cropper. 

Sutton's  Dessert  is  a  small  red  tomato 
of  flue  quality.  The  fruit  is  produced  in 
long  clusters  and  when  grown  as  a  pot 
plant  it  has  a  novel  appearance.  I  srer 
some  of  It  last  winter  and  would  adviv 
anvone  who  forces  tomatoes  to  try  a  lew 
of  it,  as  it  sets  so  freely  and  makes  socht 
fine  show  that  no  one  can  help  liking  It 
Outside  it  does  Just  as  weU. 

Sutton's  Sunbeam  Is  the  best  yeHov 
we  have  ever  tried ;  we  like  It  better  than 
Prince  of  Wales  or  Golden  Nugget,  the 
fruit  Is  in  very  large  clusters  about  the 
slse  of  a  hen's  egg;  it  is  very  ornam^til 
and  of  fine  quality.  It  Is  also  a  hear; 
cropper. 

Tnese  tomatoes  spoken  of  are  all  Al; 
we  have  others,  but  the  five  varletes  men- 
tioned are  the  ones  which  have  done  the 
best  in  outdoor  culture,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  if  some  of  oor 
American  seed  firms  would  catalogue  a 
few  English  vegetables  of  the  varlooa 
kinds.  Some  of  them  are  well  adapted  to 
our  climate,  and  in  fact  Sutton's  Favorite 
lettuce  with  us  this  year  was  the  fineit 
lettuce  we  had  in  the  garden.  Now  it  te 
very  unhandy  for  some  of  us  who  only 
want  a  few  seeds  from  "the  other  ride" 
to  be  sending  away  over  there  for  them. 
Never  mind  though  the  seeds  be  EnRliaii, 
German,  or  French,  if  they  are  any  better 
than  or  outclass  any  of  our  Amerieaii 
sorts,  by  all  means  let  us  have  them. 
David  Fraber,  N.  J. 


San  Jose  5cale. 

Experiments  with  sprays  against  the 
San  Jose  scale  have  t)een  carried  on  at 
the  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Dr.  J.  B.  Smith  reports  that  we 
have  been  all  wrong  hitherto  .and  Instead 
of  winter  applications,  summer  work 
will,  it  is  believed,  prove  most  satiafae- 
tory,  and  kerosene,  undiluted,  most  elfce- 
tlve. 

Spray  thoroughly  In  September,  all  fai- 
festied  bearing  apple,  pear,  plum,  and 
peach  trees,  with  undiluted  kerosene,  dor- 
Ing  the  middle  of  a  clear,  sunshiny  day. 
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The  Fruit  Garden. 

Plums. — Look  over  the  trees  lor  black- 
knot,  and  if  any  be  found  cut  out  and 
bum. 

Plum  Jnicy.—When  visitinff  the  nurs- 
eries of  John  Lewis  Chlldsat  Floral  Park, 
Long:  Inland,  In  the  early  part  of  August, 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  tree,  ap- 
parently a  weeping  variety ;  od  closer  in- 
spection it  proved  to  be  the  plum  Juicy , one 
of  Bnrbank's  productions,  from  crosses 
with  some  of  the  Japanese  varieties.  The 
long  slender  branches  were  literally  cov- 
ered with  light-green  fruit  and  weighted 
down  so  that  this  tree  looked  like  an 
overgrown  bush.  On  August  81  the  fruit 
was  fairly  ripe  and  dropping  from  the 
tree.  Mr.  Miller,  the  superintenden t,  gave 
me  some  of  the  fruit.  I  then  was  not  fa- 
vorably Impwased,  exoept  by  color. 
The  box  containing  them  was  placed 
with  the  cover  off,  in  an  ordinary  light 
closet  and  the  contents  have  been  grad- 
uallv  used,  so  that  what  were  left  Bep- 
tember  12  looked  Uke  imitation  wax 
plums  of  a  bright  scarlet  color  with 
minute  specks  of  light  yellow  (the  flesh 
color)  showing  through  the  rather  tough 
thin  transparent  skin,  which  skin  no 
doubt  accounts  for  the  long  keeping  qual- 
ity of  thermits,  which  is  then  of  a  surpris- 
ing honey  sweetness.  These  plums  were 
1^  inches  In  diameter.  What  the  size 
iKTould  have  been  had  some  of  the  Immense 
crop  been  removed,  can  only  be  conject- 
ured but  I  am  willing  to  buy  and  find  out 
later.  Another  point  is  that,  anyone 
grrowiug  it,  will  not  lose  the  crop  by  Cnr- 
cullo. 

Pruning. — ^Now  Is  a  good  time  to  note 
w^here  the  branches  are  so  thick  that  the 
sunlight  does  not  reach  all  parts  of  the 
tree.  The  same  tree  withont  foliage 
would  not  appear  to  need  thinning.  Paint 
all  cuts. 

Order  Any  Apple  or  Pear  treds  you 
need,  and  prepare  good  large  places  for 
them.  How  many  poor  starved  stuck- 
ln<«-post-hole  trees  one  can  see  driving 
around  in  the  country,  and  all  because 
they  are  only  apples  or  pear  trees  that 
"^Birlll  grow  (or  die)  anywhere. 

Plums  or  Peaches,  in  fact  all  stone 
fruits  usually  start  better  if  planted  in 
the  spring.  That  fact  need  not  prevent 
the  places  being  prepared  for  them  this 
fall,  when  there  is  more  time  to  do  it  prop- 
erly, and  don't  forget  the  manure,  if  It 
la  good  get  some  of  it  as  near  the  roots 
as  possible  without  actually  letting  it 
touch. 

Fruits  In  Season.— Crawford's  Late 
Peach,  Schuyler  gage,  and  Coe's  Golden 
I>rop  plum,  with  plenty  of  irrapes,  with 
Seckel  and  Sheldon  pears  will  supply  the 
t^ble  until  October.  By  the  way  the 
German  pmneisfair  eating  by  the  first  of 
the  month.  J.  Holloway,  L.  I. 


Adaptation  of  Varieties. 

The  question  often  arises,  **  Are  certain 
varieties  of  fruits  adapted  to  certain  soils 
and  conditions,  or  not?''  This  la  an  age 
of  specialties,  and  I  believe  the  grower 
-who  finds  out  the  varieties  whlcn  give 
lilm  Individually  the  best  results,  wiU,  in 
the  long  run,  be  the  most  successful. 

We  have  varieties  which  succeed  almost 
anywhere  and  everywhere.  The  Concord 
Srape,  Ben  Davis  apple,  Bartlett  pear, 
and  Crescent  strawberry  being  good  ex- 
amples, but  does  it  always  pay  to  plant 
-these  varieties?  Every  other  fellow  can 
4I0  the  same.  But  if  we  find  some  especial 
kind  suited  to  our  situation  and  grow  it 
larsrely,  it  pays  far  better.  TheElberta 
peach  made  big  money  when  first  Intro- 
daced  and  really  gave  Georgia  its  peach 
boom.  The  Albemarle  Pippin  apple  has 
done  the  same  thing  for  portions  of  Vir- 
ginia. Never  have  I  seen  finer  strawber- 
ries than  the  Parker  Earle  on  J.  H.  Hale's 
grounds.  Still,  with  me  this  variety  is 
inrorthless.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Beder  Wood.  I  believe  the  grower 
should  endeavor  to  select  those  kinds 
that  are  best  adapted  to  his  own  particu- 
lar wants  and  grow  them.  Such  varie- 
ties may  be  found. 

In  some  portions  of  Michigan  extra 
early  peaches  pay.  They  do  not  rot 
-there,  but   to  plant  them   in  Delaware 


''^ould  be  utter  folly.  Likewise  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  raise  plums  of  the 
Pmnus  domestlca  type  nere.  At  the 
same  time  those  of  the  native  and  Japan 
types  are  great  successes.  I  know  of 
men  who  grow  fine  crops  of  Reeves'  Favor- 
ite peach,  and  get  big  money  out  of 
them,  but  on  an  adjoining  farm  the  same 
variety  may  be  an  utter  failure. 

The  Lady  Thompson  strawberry  is 
largely  planted  in  portions  of  North 
Carolina,  while  with  us  it  Is  of  little 
value.  Instances  come  up  every  day  to 
prove  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said. 

I  believe  In  the  near  future  the  pro- 
gressive fruit  grower  will  test  a  number 
of  kinds  and  retain  that  which  suits  him 
best.  Perhaps  he  will  not  stop  at  this, 
but  originate  his  own  varieties.  In  this 
he  will  be  guided  by  the  markets  he 
intends  to  supply,  and  by  other  demands. 
As  an  instance,  examine  local  nursery- 
men's catalogues  and  you  nearly  always 
find  some  local  variety  highly  praised  up. 
Some  grower  has  made  a  success  of  it. 

There  are  many  points  about  fmit 
growing  which  are  as  yet  but  little  un- 
derstood, and  I  believe  .this  adaptation  of 
certain  varieties  to  the  wants  of  some 
specialist  is  one  of  the  developments  of 
the  near  future.        Chas.  Wright,  Del. 


Chrysaottieffluffls. 

Watering  is  the  rock  on  which  the 
boat  of  many  a  good  man's  hopes  gets 
wrecked.  Some  people  have  an  idea  that 
a  Chrysanthemum  cannot  have  too  much 
water  once  it  is  well  established.  The 
result  of  such  a  policy  is  always  seen  in  a 
long  thin  stem  and  pale  sickly  foliage. 
Season  must  be  largely  considered  and 
while  plants  take  a  good  deal  of  water 
during  hot  summer  we  are  now  at  a 
cooler  period  and  shorter  days.  Pot 
plants  are  now  full  of  roots  and  must 
needs  be  kept  well  supplied  but  the 
benches  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  into 
a  muddy  condition. 

When  watering  do  the  Job  w^ell  and 
then  let  the  bench  get  into  a  moderately 
dry  condition  before  repeating.  The 
roots  work  best  when  the  soil  is  neither 
wet  nor  dry  and  my  experience  has  been 
that  the  old  roots  rot  as  quickly  as 
young  ones  are  made  when  they  nave 
nothing  but  a  wet  pasty  mass  to  work 
in.  When  this  is  the  case  It  is  certain 
that  the  bud  cannot  sw^ell  so  well  as 
when  every  root  is  sound  and  doing  its- 
share  to  help  push  a  good  thing  along. 

Where  mulching  with  cow  manure  has 
been  carried  on  it  sometimes  bakes  into  a 
hard  mass  and  the  water  cannot  pass 
through  it  when  the  soil  beneath  may  be 
almost  dust  diy .  Again  when  plants  are 
in  boxes,  as  many  of  ours  are,  the  ends 
sometimes  come  apart  and  what  might 
have  been  meant  for  a  good  watering  has 
most  of  it  run  outside.  All  these  things 
are  insignificant  in  themselves,  but  they 
must  be  guarded  against  for  "  mony  a 
mickle  mak  a  muckle." 

Specimens  should  now  be  pretty  well 
into  shape  and  no  more  tying  should  be 
done  than  can  be  helped.  The  less  tying 
they  get  from  now  on  the  more  natural 
will  they  look  when  exhibition  time 
comes. 

Tidiness.— Keep  all  dead  leaves 
cleared  away;  refuse  from  the  manure 
barrels  and  rubbish  of  every  description 
also.  The  atmosphere  will  be  sweeter 
and  it  is  better  for  the  plants,  and  all 
better  for  the  eye.  C.  Totty,  N.  J. 


Methods  of  grafting  apples  have  been 
investigated  at  the  Kansas  station  and 
the  following  conclusions  are  reached  by 
Profs.  Mason  and  Jones:  Whole  root- 
grafted  apple  trees  are  of  no  greater 
value  than  trees  from  cions  grafted  on 
piece  roots  from  two  and  a  half  to  five 
inches  in  length.  Grafting  above  the 
crown  of  the  seedling  has  no  particular 
merit  over  grafting  below  the  crown. 
While  roots  or  very  long  pieces  may  have 
some  slight  advantage,  but  these  do  not 
compensate  for  the  extra  labor  and  ex- 
pense In  securing  them.  The  greatest 
uniformity  in  growth  is  obtained  by  the 
use  of  grafts  that  secure  an  earlier  root- 
ing of  the  cion. 


Injury  to  Rhododendron  Leaves. 

Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  advise 
the  best  method  for  protecting  leaves  of 
Rhododendron  from  enemies  that  eat 
them?  I  tried  powdei-ed  hellebore,  but 
find  1  have  injured  one  variety.— Volnby 
Rogers. 

— We  have  never  been  fortunate  enough 
to  find  any  insects  feeding  on  the  leaves 
of  Rhododendrons,  so  cannot  answer  V. 
R.'s  query,  except  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  A  species  of  '*  lace-bug"  (TIngltldap) 
feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  Mountain  Laurel 
(Kalmla.)  It  does  not  devour  the  tissue 
of  the  leaf,  simply  sucks  the  Juices  out> 
the  same  as  plant  lice  do.  For  these 
pests  either  kerosene  emulsion,  Fir  Tree 
Oil,  Antipest,  Cedar  Oil,  or  some  such 
thinff  should  be  used.  On  Long  Island 
Rhoaodeedrotts  are  troubled  with  a  spot 
disease.  This  disease  causes  the  leaf  to 
turn  brown  in  spots,  in  time  these  spots 
fall  away,  hence  the  leaves  appear 
to  be  eaten  full  of  holes.  Thorough 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  will 
prevent  this  trouble,  and.  If  a  little  Paris 
green  (one-fifth  of  an  ounce  to  every  bar- 
rel of  the  mixture)  Is  added  to  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  no  leaf  eating  insect  will 
trouble  the  plants.— F.  A.  S. 

Mealy  Bug  In  the  Garden. 

The  leaves  of  Marigolds  all  turn  nearly 
white  and  then  die.  I  send  yon  some  of 
the  leaves  and  also  stems  of  Coleus ;  these 
also  die  and  seem  to  be  covered  with  a 
number  of  white  bugs.  Will  you  please  to 
tell  me  what  to  do.— G.  O. 

— G.  O.'s  Marigolds  are  infested  with 
the  common  mealy-bug  (Dactylopius 
destmctor).  The  peculiar  cottony 
ma-sses  noticed  on  the  leaves  are  the 
cocoons  of  the  males  of  the  meal^-bug ; 
within  these  cocoons  the  males  change 
from  a  wingless  to  a  winged  insect.  The 
mealy-bug  is  one  of  the  worst  Insects 
with  which  forcing-house  men  have  to 
content.  Thorough  spraying  with  kero- 
sene emulsion,  or  some  of  the  oils  adver- 
tised for  aphides  ought  to  control  the 
mealy-bug  on  out-of-door  plants. 

Exhausted  Peach  Tree. 

What  is  the  beet  treatment  for  a  peach 
tree  about  six  years  old  which  for  two 
yeara  past  has  been  bearing  an  abun- 
dance of  large  beautiful  peaches  of  fine 
flavor,  but  this  year  though  this  is  an 
abundance  of  fmltsthey  are  very  small 
and  bitter.— H.  1. 

—Evidently,  the  tree  has  partially  ex- 
hausted itself  by  excessive  fralting,  and 
what  it  now  needs  is  liberal  feeding. 
Work  some  good  stable  manure  in  and  m 
addition  at  some  time  when  growth  is 
active  use  a  little  potash  in  the  form  of 
wood  ashes. 

Propagating  Althaeas. 

H.  I.  can  increase  the  stock  of  her  par- 
ticular Althfiea  by  budding.  To  do  this 
a  young  plant  two  or  three  yeara  old  is 
needed.  The  stock  may  be  raised  from 
any  kind  by  sowing  the  seed,  or  a  chance 
seedling  may  befound  somewhere,  or  any 
nurseryman  can  supply  it  at  a  very 
low  cost. 

rioles  In  Lawns. 

A  reader  asks  how  he  can  rid  his  lawn 
of  moles.  A  persistent  use  of  traps  is  the 
only  method  that  we  know  of  that  is 
effectual. 

Violets. 

'*  Subscriber,'*  Richmond,  Va.,  is  In- 
formed IJiat  no  notice  can  be  taken  of  his 
communication  unless  full  name  and  ad- 
dress are  furnished. 


One  of  the  most  essential  points  in  sue* 
cessful  orcharding  is  the  proper  selection 
of  varieties.  That  means  not  only  va- 
rieties which  in  themselves  are  good,  but 
which  are  also  adapted  to  the  locality. 

The  liabilities  of  the  Highlands  Nurs- 
ery, Kawana,  North  Carolina,  having 
been  satisfied  in  full,  the  entire  propertv 
has  been  re-deeded  to  Mr.  Harlan  P.  KeJ- 
sey.  the  proprietor,  by  his  late  assignee. 
Mr.  Kelsey  has  opened  an  office  at  112B 
Tremont  Building,  Boston. 
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The  Village  Square. 

Ab  previously  aDnounced,  we  have  had 
prepared  a  model  plan  for  The  Village 
Square.  As  considerable  thought  has 
been  put  into  it,  and  in  view  of  its  general 
value,  we  have  decided  to  present  the 
plan  as  a  special  supplement  with  the 
next  issue  of  American  Gardening. 


THE  common  American 
hazel  nut  (Corylus 
Hazel  Nuts.  Americana)  is  more  on 
less  abundant  every- 
where In  the  Eastern  states,  growing 
along  the  borders  of  forests  and  old 
fields,  and  generally  in  fence  comers  and 
against  stone  walls  forming  dense  thick- 
ets, the  result  of  its  habit  of  throwing 
up  an  immense  number  of  suckers  from 
the  subterranean  stems  and  roots.  The 
nuts  have  a  rather  hard  shell,  and  while 
the  kernel  is  sweet  the  small  size  is  so 
much  ngninst  them  that  they  are  not 
considered  of  much  value  except  as  food 
for  squirrels.  The  husk  in  this  species  is 
composed  of  two  smooth,  leaf-like  bract- 
lets  with  fringed  or  deeply  lacerated 
margins,  extending  beyond  the  end  of  the 
nut  as  in  the  European  filbert.  A  less 
common  native  species  is  known  as  the 
leaked    hazel   (Corylus  rostra ta)  found 


mainly  in  the  north,  extending  sparingly 
southward  along  the  mountains.  In 
this  hazel  the  plants  do  not  multiply  by 
suckers  as  in  the  former,  but  from  the 
scattered  nuts  there  growing  up  into  a 
single  stem  at  first,  but  later  sprouts 
usually  push  out  from  the  base  until  we 
eventually  have  a  many-stemmed,  dense, 
erect  bush  four  to  six  feet  high  with  slen- 
der straight  twigs.  The  nuts  are  small, 
broadly  ovate  with  a  blunt  point.  They 
are  usually  produced  in  pairs,  the  husk 
united  at  the  base  and  covered  with  short 
nettle-like  hairs,  and  prolonged  into  a 
contracted  cylindrical  tube  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a  half  beyond  the  nut.  The  husk 
adheres  rather  firmly  to  the  nut,  rarely 
opening  to  allow  the  nut  to  fall  out  while 
attached  to  the  plant,  and  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  extract  them  even  later,  espe- 
cially if  ones  fingers  are  at  all  sensitive 
to  the  punctures  of  the  irritating  hairs. 
This  beaked  hazel  is  found  wild  from 
Maine  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  ''  the 
typical  form  of  the  Atlantic  states  occurs 
in  Washington  Territory  and  Rocky 
Mountains."  (Botany  of  California,  vol. 
11,  p.  101.)  But  In  the  work  quoted  the 
bushes  are  said  to  grow  from  three  to 


as  original  matter  the  beet  articles  and 
reports  in  them,  and  this  withoot  giving 
any  credit  whatever.  It  may  be  econom- 
ical to  get  other  editors  to  do  your  work 
for  you,  but  it  is  not  straightforward. 
Readers  of  American  Gardekihg  can  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  very  often  hav- 
ing first  pull  on  some  interesting  topk 
which  during  subsequent  weeks  reap- 
pears in  the  pages  of  some  other  publica- 
tion. If  the  papers  in  question  desire  fur- 
ther identification  we  will  gladly  comply 
with  the  request. 


The  Chrysaothemum  Rust 

Hitherto  grrowers  of  CbrysanthemomB 
in  this  country  have  fortunately  not  been 
bothered  to  any  great  extent  with  the 
disease  known  as  rust,  and  which  mani- 
fests itself  by  the  eruption  of  small  drco- 
lar  dots  of  red-brown  on  the  undenMe 
of  the  foliage.  Lately  our  attention  has 
been  called  to  a  bad  outbreak  of  the 
trouble  which  is  comparattvely,  a  new 
one  in  America,  and  In  an  early  issue  we 
hope  to  say  more  concerning  It. 


Premium  Notice. 

All  the  Henry  Strawben^y  Plant  Pre- 
miums  to  date  were  mailed  on  Mundaj 


Pio.  T89.— The  Beaked  Hazel. 


six  feet  high  in  the  Rocky  MouiTtains,  but, 
said  the  late  A.  S.  Fuller,  residents  of 
those  regions  with  whom  he  had  corres- 
ponded for  years,  assured  him  that  this 
beaked-hazel  often  assumes  the  tree  form, 
growing  to  a  height  of  25  feet  or  more, 
with  a  stem  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter. 
In  proof  of  this  assertion  Mr.  J.  J. 
Harnden,  of  Marion  Co.,  Ore.,  forwarded 
him  a  section  of  the  stem  of  one  of  these 
trees  five  inches  in  diameter.  This  speci- 
men was  obtained  in  the  mountains  of 
northern  Oregon  and  the  correspondent 
assured  him  that  it  is  not  an  exceptional- 
ly large  one.  Shortly  before  his  decease, 
Mr.  Fuller  received  a  box  of  the  nuts  from 
Mr.  Harnden;  these  differ  somewhat 
from  the  Eastern  type  in  their  deeply  cor- 
rugated husk  and  rather  more  open,  and 
the  deeper  cut  end  of  the  tube  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The 
nuts  also  have  a  decidedly  and  regularly 
depressed  base  at  the  hilum  or  scar 
which  is  surrounded  by  an  evenly-raised 
border.  Query?  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
some  of  our  nurserymen  to  introduce  this 
free  form  of  beaked  hazel,  although  it  is 
probably  nothing  more  than  a  local  va- 
riety of  the  species. 


last,  September  20,  In  Al  condition,  from 
the  local  post  office  of  the  district  in 
which  they  were  grown.  The  total 
weight  of  plants  maued  exceeded,  accord- 
ing to  the  postmaster,  the  largest  and 
heaviest  mail  ever  previously  despatched 
from  that  office.  Amongst  other  pohits 
to  which  plants  were  shipped  was  Nora 
Scotia,  British  Columbia,  and  many  ol 
the  far  Western  and  Southern  states. 


Treatment  of  Plants  on  Receipt 

Enquiries  from  some  readers  necessitate 
the  advice  to  set  out  the  plants  at  once  on 
receipt,  wetting  them  if  the  sun  be  veiy 
hot,  and  shading  them  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  There  is  no  necessity  whatever 
for  anyone  to  put  the  plants  into  a  ceUar 
for  a  day  or  two  before  planting  out. 


ONE  way  of  making  up 
the  reading  matter 
Contemporaries,    of  a  paper  is  to  sit  at  a 
desk,  read  through  con- 
temporary publications,  cut  out  and  use 


The  Henry  Strawl>erry  is  Controlled 
exclusively  by  American  OardenlnS' 

Mr.  Jerolaman  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  he  is  not  a  narseryman, 
but  is  a  fruit  grower;  it  is  not  his  boai- 
ness  to  sell  plants.  Hitherto  he  has  dis- 
posed of  a  few  plants  In  order  to  have  the 
variety  generaH^  tested.  For  the  future, 
however,  the  Henry  strawberry  plants 
will  be  distributed  only  as  premloma 
through  American  Gardening. 

Plants  will  be  delivered  from  now  on- 
ward through  the  month  of  October,  or 
until  the  ground  freeses  which  in  the 
place  where  the  plants  are  growing  is  not 
until  December.  Mr.  Jerolaman  always 
sets  out  plants  for  himself  until  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  and  in  some  seasons 
even  up  to  the  end  of  that  month. 


Sept  25,  1897- 
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BIG    BERRIES    FOR   ALL. 

Beins  the  Cultaral   flethods   of   Henry   Jerolaiiian»  the  N.  J.  Strawberry 
KlfiSf  Preceded  by  an   Autobiography. 

Continued  tirom  page  631. 


I  always  set  the  plants  in  raw  ground ; 
that  is,  In  laud  that  has  been  in  cultiva- 
tion for  one  or  more  years,  land  that  has 
grown  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  is  best, 
and  if  the  potatoes  have  been  well  culti- 
vated there  will  be  few  weeds  on  such 
land.  Soon  as  potatoes  are  dug,  about 
September  1  (before  the  weed  seeds  ripen), 
I  plow  inagood  coat  of  well-rotted  barn- 
yard or  stable  manure,  not  too  heavy  a 
coat,  or  you  will  make  your  land  too 
liKht  and  thus  bum  the  strawberry  roots. 

II  your  land  is  very  rich  there  need  not 
be  any  manure  plowed  in  (at  the  time 
plants  are  set),  but  when  plants  are  set 
and  start  to  grow  then  cover  each  side  of 
row  close  up  to  the  plants,  but  not  so  as 
to  cover  them,  with  a  good  heavy  coat 
of  well-rotted  manure  extending  one  foot 
on  each  side  of  the  row.  If  well-rotted 
there  will  not  be  any  weeds  to  bother 
you,  and  besides,  it  will  protect  the 
plants  from  that  constant  freezing  and 
thawing  in  the  middle  of  days  in  winter, 
thus  throwing  them  out  of  ground. 

In  field  culture  set  the  plants  always  in 
rows  not  less  than  2  feet  10  inches  apart, 
plants  9  to  10  inches  apart  in  the  rows, 
and  as  soon  as  weeds  start,  cultivate 
"with  one-horse  harrow  tooth  cultivator 
80  as  not  to  cover  the  leaves  of  plants 
with  the  soil. 

In  garden  culture  you  may  set  the 
plants  somewhat  closer  if  cramped  for 
room,  say.  rows  2  feet  6  inches  apart, 
plants  in  the  rows  from  6  to  8  inches 
apart. 

Now  we  have  our  plants  properly  set; 
what  I  mean  by  being  properly  set  is, 
that  the  plants  must  not  be  set  too 
deeply,  so  as  to  cover  the  center  or 
crown,  nor  yet  set  too  shallow;  the 
crown  must  be  set  just  level  with  the 
earth ;  if  too  shallow  it  will  dry  up  and 
die  unless  very  wet;  if  set  too  deep,  it 
will  not  throw  out  fruit  stems,  but  long 
slender  leaves  will  be  all  you  will  ever 
have  on  the  plant.  Many  wonder  why 
they  have  fine  plants  and  no  fruit. 

In  getting  the  ground  ready  for  setting 
plants  we  must  always  plow  the  land 
-twice  (as  our  ground  is  clay  bottom  and 
becomes  very  hard  and  lumpy  in  dry 
^weather).  At  the  last  plowing  we  do  not 
a.llow  the  horse  to  walk  on  the  plowed 
land  or  the  man  either,  but  they  go  In 
tbe  furrow  and  after  every  four  or  five 
furrows,  rake  smooth  with  nn  iron-tooth 
g^arden  rake ;  standing  in  the  furrow  we 
can  easily  reach  the  four  or  five  furrows 
'^^ithout  stepping  on  the  plowed  part. 
When  the  bed  Is  ready,  we  use  a  common 
ball  of  white  cotton  cord  or  grocer's 
-twine,  costing  about  5  cents  per  ball, 
stretch  our  line  tight  as  possible,  using  a 
measuring  stick  at  eacn  end  of  row. 
Home  of  our  rows  are  300  feet  or  more  in 
length,  and  if  line  does  not  touch  land  in 
-the  center  we  pin  it  down  by  putting  two 
Cfticks  across  it  where  too  high ;  then  we 
ciet  just  as  close  to  the  line  as  we  can 
without  disturbing  it.  You  will  be  sur- 
prltsed  to  see  how  straight  the  rows  are 
by  this  means.  If  land  Is  stony  we  use  a 
common  garden  trowel,  sticking  It  down 
first,  then  opening  out  the  cavity  thus 
made,  by  thenand;  taking  plant  from  the 
plant  box  with  the  other  nand.  and  shak- 
ing out  the  roots  set  It  in  the  cavity 
made  by  the  other  hand  or  trowel,  until 
the  crown  of  plant  is  level  with  the  land ; 
then,  removing  my  hand  or  trowel  from 
the  cavity,  I  press  the  soil  on  other  side 
of  the  plant\vlth  both  hands.  It  is  all 
done  In  a  moment,  in  much  less  time  than 
It  takes  to  tell,  and  I  can  set  out  with 
ease  2,000  plants  In  less  than  one  day 
(ten  hours)  by  having  some  one  to  take 
lip  the  plants  and  carry  them  to  the  set- 
ting bed  for  me. 

Ifset  as  stated,  the  plants  are  properly 
«et  and  ready  to  be  covered  with  salt  hay 
as  soon  as  ground  freezes.  See  that  your 
plants  are  hoed  and  cleaned  from  all 
weeds  and  grass  before  the  ground  does 
freese;  this  is  about  December  Ist  with 


me.  I  cover  the  plants  just  deep  enough 
with  salt  hay,  or  any  other  kind  of  mulch 
that  Is  free  from  seeds,  so  that  you  can- 
not see  them  through  the  hay — one  Inch 
is  deep  enough,  ana  there  is  also  at  least 
six  inches  on  each  side  of  the  plant.  I 
cover  nearly  the  whole  surface  as  I  can- 
get  plenty  of  salt  hay  liere  cheap,  30 
cents  per  100  pounds,  delivered;  but 
please  remember  that  you  must  not  ever 
plant  too  deeply,  or  you  will  smother  the 
plants,  rot  the  leaves,  and  give  protec- 
tion to  field  mice  to  work  and  burrow 
among  the  plants^thus  almost  destroy- 
ing your  beds.  The  only  necessity  for 
covering  the  plants  at  all  is  that  my  land 
will  freeze  and  thaw  during  warm  spells 
in  winter,  thus  throwing  or  loosing  the 
roots  of  plants  from  the  soil,  and  that  the 
only  necessity  for  covering  is  to  have  it 
just  enough  to  keep  the  midday  sun  from 
thawing  the  earth  around  the  plants.  If 
the  land  does  not  heave  or  freeze  and 
thaw  then  I  would  not  advise  any  cover 
at  all. 

As  soon  as  warm  weather  in  spring 
oi)ens  or  grass  starts  to  grow  (here  it  is 
last  week  in  March  or  not  later  than 
April  5),  I  remove  all  covering,  stack  it, 
and  if  any  weeds  or  grass  seeds  start,  I 
cultivate  or  hoe  my  plants,  then  soon  as 
the  plants  bioom,  or  just  before  the  last 
of  April  or  not  later  than  May  5,  I  put 
back  the  mulch  between  the  rows  just  as 
close  up  to  the  plants  as  I  can  without 
covering  the  leaves  or  fruit  stems ;  the 
center  or  path  between  the  rows  Is  cov- 
ered at  least  two  Inches ;  this  acts  for  a 
treble  purpose— keeps  weeds  down, 
ground  moist,  and  fruit  free  from  sand  or 
dirt  during  rain-storms.  I  may  add  one 
more  purpose  served  and  in  that  one  lies 
nearly  all  our  success; — the  Bible  tells  us 
that  Sampson's  great  successor  Ktrength 
over  others  was  in  his  hair;  ours  over  all 
other  growers  of  strawberries  In  the 
United  States  Is  just  as  simple  as  that, 
and  I  win  state  It  did  not  get  out  through 
my  wife,  but  by  certain  intelligent  men 
who  came  here  from  all  parts  or  from  al- 
most every  state  In  the  union  during 
strawberry  season  (June),  to  see  the 
strawberries  growing.  They  would  ask 
me  certain  questions,  I  would  nearly 
always  evade  the  point  by  joking  or 
starting  on  some  other  subject.  Reader, 
I  do  not  wish  you  to  think  that  I  would 
prevaricate  for  the  price  of  a  little  cherrj* 
tree;  but  for  a  large  amount  orsomething 
great,  like  other  men,  I  honestly  believe 
Henry  Jerolaman  cbuldnot  trust  himself. 
But  I  was  well  aware  that  If  the  secret 
were  generally  known,  it  wasgood-bye  to 
Henry  Jerolaman  getting  any  more  high 

grice«  for  his  strawberries  in  New  York 
ity.  The  secret  of  our  success,  as  I  call 
it,  has  been  generally  known  about  here 
for  the  past  ten  years  or  more,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  this 
section  of  New  Jersey  Is  known  in  every 
state  for  its  strawberries.  I  first  noticed 
it  was  getting  beyond  us  in  1896,  and 
last  season  this  1897, 1  noticed  that  fully 
one-half  or  more  of  the  Southern  straw- 
berry growers  had,  as  the  boys  say, 
"  caught  on,"  and  are  sending  to  the  New 
York  market  Just  as  dean  and  fine  straw- 
berries as  we  do.  But  we  still  hold  the 
fort  by  reason  of  our  position,  being  so 
near  the  great  market  of  the  world.  Our 
berries  being  carted  direct  by  wagon  to 
the  city  do  not  get  bruised,  and  are  In 
much  more  solid  condition  than  those 
from  the  South.  That  Is  the  principal 
reason  that  I  advised  American  Gauden- 
IXQ  when  Its  representatives  called  here 
to  see  strawberries  growing  and  the 
plants,  to  publish  something  useful  to  all 
the  people,  as  there  is  not  a  town  (unless 
It  be  very,  very  small )  in  the  whole  United 
States  that  cannot  support  or  pay  one  or 
two  men  to  grow  strawberries  for  It. 

I  have  given  you  my  mode  of  culture 
for  the  whole  year,  and  if  you  follow  it, 
that  is  set  out  plants  in  clean  rich  soil, 
keep  clean,  mulch  in  winter  if  the  ground 
heaves,  by  action  of  frost,  mulch  between 
rows  in  spring,  pick,  eat,  or  sell  your 


fruit, that  is  all  there  is  in  strawberry  cul- 
ture; you  cannot  fail  in  strawberry  cul 
ture  unless  you  have  or  get  poor  varieties 
of  plapta.  Simple  is  it  not,  and  plain,  all 
summed  up  In  less  than  thre^  lines? 

Let  us  repeat  and  see  if  we  <*annot  get 
it  in  two  lines :  Rich  soil,  keep  free  from 
weeds  by  hoeing,  protect  in  winter,  mulch 
in  spring. 

Now  for  our  secret  just  as  plain  and  sim- 

Ele,  only  one  word— gloss ;  this  can  only 
e  accomplished  by  mulching,  and  the 
best  effect  I  ever  saw  was  by  using  clean 
salt  hay  and  freshly  mown  lawn  grass, 
using  the  grass  just  as  soon  as  it  had 
wilted  and  l>efore  it  became  too  dry  like 
hay.  The  only  object  In  letting  It  wilt  is 
that  we  can  get  it  between  rows  thick 
enough,  and  by  lifting  fruit  stems  gently 
so  as  not  to  break  them,  and  pushing  the 
wilted  lawn  grass  under  the  stems,  we 
had  strawberries  when  ripe,  to  look  just 
as  if  they  had  l)een  varnished. 

If  the  readers  of  American  Gardening 
wish  me  to  state  just  what  effect  this  had 
upon  the  piice  of  the  first  load  of  large 
strawberries  ever  sent  to  New  York  City 
up  to  that  time,  1872,  (only  450  qqarts 
10  crates,  45  quarts  each),  I  will  state  It 
in  a  future  Issue  and  Mate  price  rpc^ved, 
that  is.  If  readertj  notify  the  Editor. 

In  a  mture  issue  I  will  state  Just  how 
I  take  care  of  all  our  strawberry  beds, 
and  how  long  we  keep  each  bed  in  bear 
ing,  and,  also,  If  desired,  will  state  what  It 
costs  to  grow  a  first-class  crop  of  straw- 
berries on  my  place.  In  the  foregoing  it 
will  be  noticed  I  only  give  my  method 
and  am  well  aware  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  cultivators  of  the  strawberry, 
and  that  many  of  them  have  grown  straw- 
berries perhaps  before  I  was  born,  and 
that  ail  persons  have  methods  of  their 
own.  It  is  human  nature  for  a  man  to 
think  that  his  method  is  the  best  one; 
such  an  one  I  neither  intend  nor  attempt 
to  instruct,  but  I  write  this  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  that  have  never  set  out  a 
plant  or  grown  strawberries,  and  if  I  can 
benefit  any  one,  I  shall  feel  proud  of  It, 
and  consider  It  as  part  pay  for  any 
trouble  that  I  have  taken. 

I  would  like  to  say  In  regard  to  mulch- 
ing and  Its  effects  on  price  of  strawberries, 
that  I  honestly  believe  that  the, growers 
here  are  the  first  men  that  ever  mulched 
for  cleanness  In  field  culture  on  a  large 
scale.  It  may  have  been  done  In  the  gar- 
den, but  I  have  never  heard  of  it.  As  long 
as  I  can  remember  I  have  always  seen 
and  have  eaten  strawberries  covered  with 
sand  or  dirt,  and  they  still  come  to  mar- 
ket in  that  condition  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  people  do  not  like  strawber- 
ries, or  soon  get  tired  of  them.  I  saw 
thousands  of  quarts  in  the  New  York  and 
Newark  markets  last  June,  fine  berries 
covered  with  sand  and  dirt,  sent  up  by 
Southern  growers,  and  I  can  safely  say, 
by  some  other  nearer-by  growers,  for  the 
people  to  eat.  They  did  not  sell  for 
enough  to  pay  for  picking.  But  people 
are  getting  educated  and  will  not  eat 
berries  covered  with  white  or  black  sand, 
besides  sand  will  not  digest,  not  even  in  a 
chicken,  and  after  eating  sandy  straw- 
berries, we  generally  have  a  sandy  feeling, 
and  in  a  day  or  so  do  not  like  strawber- 
ries. 

To  this  mode  of  strawberry  culture  I 
strongly  object,  as  I  think  It  very  much 
Injures  the  trade,  but  as  I  have  stated, 
almost  every  cultivator  of  the  soil  thinks 
his  or  her  mode  the  best— I  have  never  yet 
seen  a  lunatic  but  what  honestly  believed 
the  other  fellow  was  certainly  crasy! 
This  assertion  Is  made  to  turn  either 
way,  and  If  I  am  the  lunatic  I  want  the 
other  fellow  to  mulch  his  strawberries  so 
that  the  person  who  buys  his  strawber- 
ries will  not  buy  and  eat  his  sand,  as  It  Is 
Impossible  to  wash  sand  clean  from  the 
berries  and  at  each  rain  storm  it  Is  beaten 
onto  them. 


The  Carman  Peach,  says  the  National 
Stockman  and  Farmer,  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  are  interested  in  choice 
peaches.  It  lacks  a  few  days  of  being  as 
early  os  Alexander,  but  is  early  enough, 
ripening  about  the  time  of  Rarfy  Rivers, 
surpassing  it  in  size  while  fully  equal  to 
it  in  quality  and  being  free  from  rot.  In 
addition  the  tree  isthrifty,  healthy, and  a 
good  bearer. 
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AfppointnieiiU  and  Doings. 

Oardenen  and  othen  kaowtnjf  of  recent 
appointments  and  movtnga  are  requested  to 
forward  parUcnlara  of  theeame  for  pnhtlea- 
tlon  In  thle  column.    No  chance  Is  made. 

JoReph  Gibson,  for  many  years  gardener 
for  the  late  Gov.  B.  D.  Morgan,  and  more 
recently  for  Commodore  E.  D.  Morgan  at 
**  Beacon  Rock,*'  Newport,  died  on  Mon- 
day, September  18,  from  a  raptured  blood 
Tessel.  He  had  been  out  driving  and 
when  a  sudden  rain  came  up  his  compan- 
ion raised  his  umbrella,  which  frightened 
the  horse,  and  in  gaining  control  of  him 
Mr.  Gibson  received  his  death  strain, 
barely  arriving  at  the  entate  of  which  he 
had  the  care  ^nd  alighting  from  the 
wagon  when  he  expired. 

The  ticket  with  the  regular  nomina- 
tion of  officers  and  standing  committees 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety for  1898  has  been  published.  The 
election  will  occur  on  Saturday.  October 
2d.  Patrick  Norton  succeeds  John  O. 
Barker  as  chairmaa  of  the  committee  on 
gardens.  With  this  exception  there  will 
probably  be  no  change  in  the  oflQcers  this 
year. 

On  September  15  a  party  of  about  20 
horticulturists  went  to  Monistown,  Pa. 
on  the  invitation  of  Hugh  Hughes,  gar- 
dener at  the  State  Hospital  for  Insane, 
and  spent  a  very  pleasant  dav  looking 
over  that  immense  institution.  Mr. 
Hughes  deserves  great  credit  for  the  ex- 
cellent manner  in  which  the  grounds  are 
kept.  The  principal  bedding Isin  front  of 
the  administration  building,  the  first 
thing  to  catch  the  eve  being  an  immense 
bed  with  Ricinus  in  the  center,  edged  with 
Salvia  splendens;  in  two  large  tropical 
beds  a  new  bedding  plant  was  noticed. 
Cardoons  were  used  to  fill  up  spaces,  and 
bad  an  excellent  effect.  Coleus.  Ageratum, 
etc.,  have  all  done  very  well  Here  this 
season. 

The  horticultural  Jury  for  the  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  Centennial  exhibition  meets  on 
September  28.  It  is  composed  as  follows: 
P.J.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga.;  J.  H. 
Small.  Washington,  D.C;  and  William 
Falconer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  southside  parks  of  Pittsburgh, Pa., 
three  widely  separated  areas,  have  lately 
been  placed  under  the  saperintendence  of 
William  Falconer,  of  Schenley  Park. 


Fruit  at  the  Delaware  SUte  Fair. 

The  Delaware  State  Fair  was  held  at 
Dover.  While  the  display  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  was  fine,  nothing  especially 
new  was  presented  except  a  new  white 
peach  of  the  Chinese  type  exhibited  by  W. 
T.Case  of  Felton,  and  some  chestnuts  ex- 
hibited by  J.  W.  Killen  of  the  same  place. 
The  peach  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Chinese  Free,though  morehighlv  colored. 
Mr.  Killen  made  a  very  nice  display  of 
nuts  including  two  Japan  seedlings,  one 
very  large,  of  good  quality  which  has 
been  named  Killen,  and  another  of  very 
fine  quality  which  has  been  named  Fel- 
ton.—W.  W. 


Four  Reasons  for  Fall  Planting. 

1.  Plenty  of  time  in  the  fall.  Other 
work  does  not  crowd  so  hard  then  as  in 
the  spring  and  the  planting  of  trees  and 
plants  can  be  more  thoroughly  and  satis- 
factorily done. 

2.  Nearly  a  year  gained.  By  becoming 
well-established  before  winter  sets  in  they 
are  ready  for  early  and  vigorous  growth 
at  the  first  opening  of  spring. 

3.  Fewer  failures.  Through  the  cer- 
tainty of  lat^  fall  rains,  planting  is  more 
sure  at  that  season.  Ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  failures  come  from  late  spring  plant- 
ing when  followed  by  unfavorable 
droughts. 

4.  No  time  in  spring.  Our  springs  are 
of  such  short  duration  that  much 
intended  work  is  left  undone.  Never  a 
season  goes  by  but  some  one  says,  "  I 
intended  planting  this  spring  but  I  could 
not  get  around  to  it  until  too  late." 
Nearly  all  hardy  stock  except  evergreens 
can  be  safely  planted  in  the  fall.— The 
Geo.  a.  Sweet  Nursery  Co. 


This  speoe  Is  devoted  to  short  notes  of  cnerW 
ence  and  observation,  hat  not  necenully  rcAect- 
Ing  oar  own  opinions.  Yon.  retder  are  trytsc 
new  varieties,  new  Implemeots,  new  meUkodt.  Let 
as  have  yoor  verdict— abort,  polntedty.  IHmlbiy 
yon  may  wisb  to  comment  on  atatemenu  roaad  la 
thlB  or  prevlona  tssnea  or  to  offer  snggestloBt ;  letai 
bear  whut  yon  have  to  My.  In  tbe  multitape  of 
connsel  there  Is  wl»dom  and  safety.   Write ivi  often. 

Violets.— G.  C.  (who  in  your  issne  of 
August  21)  asked  "  where  Violet  nlanU 
suitable  for  early  flowering  could  be  ob- 
tained is  informed  that  many  thouaaods 
of  The  Giant  Russian  Violet  now  in  bad, 
can  be  had  from  Miss  Le  Sassier,  No.  3202 
Prytania  street.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Oettlnic  Rid  of  Nut  Grass.— In  your 
issue  of  September  llT  William  H.  8oda 
asks  how  to  get  rid  of  but  grass.  If  be 
will  plow  the  land  two  or  three  timei 
after   the   first   of  August,  the  thickest 

{>atche8  of  it  will  be  almost  entirely  killed 
n  one  year.  The  nuts  grow  in  the  lall 
and  if  tbe  land  is  kept  plowed  then,  there 
will  not  be  any  seed  for  another  year  m 
the  roots  except  the  nuts  all  die.— C.  W. 
Knapp,  Conn. 

Potson  Oak,  Potson  Ivy.— On  page 
858  American  Gardening  is  an  excHknt 
picture  of  a  spray  of  Poison  Oak,  also  a 
well  written  editorial  upon  this  tnrible 
plant,  and  tbe  matter  is  further  takes 
up  by  a  correspondent  In  last  isme.  I 
would  be  pleased  to  give  a  few  moie 
facts : 

Some  twelve  years  ago  I  was  worktog 
In  a  florist's  nursery  near  Philadelphia, 
when,  one  evening,  as  I  sat  upon  tbe 
porch  of  our  boarding  house  a  thoDder 
storm  took  place,  and  a  large  tree  near 
where  I  was  sitting  was  struck.  I  went 
to  within  three  feet  to  aeethe  rent  tbat 
the  lightning  had  made  in  the  tree,  and 
the  same  evening  I  was  suffering  fron 
Poison  Oak.  A  plant  was  clinging  to  the 
damaged  tree  but  I  never  toudied  either. 
I  soon  got  rid  of  the  effects. 

Some  six  years  ago  I  went  to  Calilor- 
nia,  got  employment  in  Golden  Gate 
Park,  where  is  a  great  quantity  of  PoisoB 
Oak  growing;  there  I  worked  for  foor 
and  one-half  years  and  I  continnallj 
suffered  from  its  effects,  whether  I  tooched 
it  or  not.  •  Sometimes  men  would  be 
burning  the  roots,  etc.  I  would  be  gotair 
by  and  receive  a  small  puff  of  smoke,  and 
would  be  immediately  attacked  with  t 
burning,  itching  inflammation.  I  haie 
been  attacked  from  head  to  feet,  my  eyvi 
closed  and  nearly  blind.  I  have  had  tbe 
best  medical  assistance,  and  have  tried 
many  things,  alcohol,  sugar  of  lead,  salt 
and  vinegar,  camphor,  and  received  little 
or  no  relief.  If  when  well,  I  passed  to 
windward  or  in  the  plant's  vicinity,  I 
had  a  fresh  attack,  if  I  changed  my 
clothes  and  laid  them  by  for  a  week  or 
two,  and  get  well,  when  I  resumed  the 
clothes  again  I  had  as  bad  an  attack  aa  if 
I  had  handled  the  ivy.  A  man  who 
worked  with  me  handled  the  Poison  Oak 
without  suffering  any  ill  effects,  he  would  | 
take  the  influence  home  In  bis  clothes, 
and  his  wife  suffered  martyrdom  in  coo- 
sequence. 

I  came  here  in  May  last,  as  head  ga^ 
dener,  we  have  a  great  number  of  verr 
large  oak  trees,  which  are  covered  with 
the  wild  grape  vine,  and  are  being  slow- 
ly killed.  I  ordered  one  of  my  men  to  cot 
through  the  stems  of  the  vines,  and  he 
also  cut  through  a  Poison  Oak,  of  wbicb 
the  stem  was  over  two  Inches  in 
diameter.  This  tree  Is  only  a  few  feet 
from  my  cottage,  and  in  one  week  sfter 
cutting,  the  leaves  had  withered,  emitted 
a  sickly  scent,  I  had  to  pa^  it  daily,  and 
had  a  feariul  attack  of  Poison  Oak.  no 
sleep  nor  rest  for  four  days  and  four 
nights,  the  Inflammation  and  itching  were 
maddening.  A  high  wind  came  and  blew 
away  all  the  leaves  and  now  I  am  about 
well  again. 

I  am  very  fair  complexioned,  with  a 
very  thin  transparent  skin;  I  have  a 
strong  constitution,  never  suffer  from 
any  illness,  and  am  over  50  years  of  age. 
The  poison  makes  blisters,  and  if  their 
water  istaJcen  up,  on  the  hard  part  of  tbe 
finger  and  placed  upon  the  soft  part  of 
the  arm  or  body,  the  place  will  be  imme- 
diately infected,  also  if  clothing  takeiup 
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the  water,  and  is  laid  bv  for  two  or 
three  weeks  and  rewom  without  wash- 
ing the  effects  will  result.  I  know  several 
men  who  handle  Poison  oak  without  an  v 
troublesome  effects,  but  in  every  such 
case  their  skin  is  thick  and  hard.  Poison 
oak  is  a  surface  disease,  and  thin  skinned 
people  will  take  it  every  time.— G.  M. 
8RATTON,  F'la. 


Replies  on  Diseases. 

Correspondents'  names  have  been  mis- 
laid, but  they  will  each  recognize  which 
instruction  is  personal. 

The  samples  of  diseased  beans  show 
unusual  development  of  the  bean  mildew, 
and  by  the  way,  this  belongs  in  the  same 
geauB  with  the  potato  rot,  and  bears  the 
botanical  name  of  Phytophthora  phase- 
oil  Thax.    '* 

The  peach  leaves  are  beyond  our  deter- 
mination. They  would  seem  to  be  leaves 
of  a  tree  with  insufficient  root  action. 
Very  likely  the  root  may  be  badly  infested 
with  root  galls;  the  rose  leaves  from 
same  source  are  infested  with  a  form  of 
black  spot. 

The  Fall  River  correspondent  with 
diseased  Phlox  will  have  to  send  better 
material  before  an  investigation  can  be 
made.  We  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
trouble  is  due  to  inattention. 

The  asparagus  seems  to  be  injured  in 
some  way  other  than  by  a  fungus.  The 
young  branches  have  died  and  dried  up, 
possibly  due  to  a  trouble  below  and  even 
below  ground. 


Enriching  the  Lawn. 

Would  It  be  desirable  to  put  a  couple  of 
inches  very  rich  garden  loam  on  top  of 
the  lawn  after  mowing  it  off  very  close? 
Will  the  grass  colne  out  nicely  and  evenly 
next  spring  without  having  any  new 
seed,  and  would  it  be  correct  to  mix  some 
fertilizer  with  the  soil  be^re  putting  it 
on?— W.J.  S. 

—To  renovate  lawns  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  add  a  coating  of  rich  loam.  The  prop- 
er method  is  to  spade  it  up  and  work 
the  manure  and  soil  in  together.  A  light 
sprinkling  of  soil  may  be  allowed  and 
would  probably  do  good.  But  two 
inches  would  be  sufficient  to  kill  the  turf, 
and  more  i^han  that  an  unequal  surface 
would  be  created  and  weeds  only  would 
be  the  result.  The  present  is  a  good  time 
to  breaic  up4he  ground  and  aec^  may  be 
sown  at  once  or  left  until  the  soil  warms 
up  slightly  in  very  early  spring. 


Catalogues  Received. 

iRe&der^  are  requested  to  mention  Amer- 
ican Gardening  when  writing  for  catalogaea 
noted  here.  Tbey  areaenttt-ee  to  our  readers 
except  when  otherwise  stated  ] 

D.  B.  Long,  Buffalo.— List  of  Purcins:  Bulbs, 
etc. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  New  York.— Whole- 
sale Trade  List  of  Bulbs,  etc. 

Theo.  F  Beckbrt,  Neville  Island,  Pa.— 
Price  List  of  Rougalnvilleas. 

ALFRED  Bridgeman,  New  York.— Descrip- 
tive CatalofTue  of  Bulbs,  etc. 

C.  Petrick,  Ghent.  Beljrium.- Price  List  of 
Palms,  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  etc. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y  — 
Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Plants,  Seeds,  etc. 

Joseph  Bancroft  &  son.  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa. 
—Price  List  of  Plants  for  Fall  and  Winter 
BloomlTif?. 

Thos.  Meehan  &  Sons,  Germantown,  Phila- 
delpliia.  —  Wholesale  Trade  List  of  Choice 
Nursery  Stock. 

HENRY  F.  Michell,  Philadelphia.  —  Cata- 
logue and  Wholesale  Price  List  of  Bulbs,  etc., 
for  Pall  plantiuR. 

T.  W.  Wood  &  sons,  Rlchnaond,  Va.-Fall 
Catalogue  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds,Bulb8,Fruit 
Trees,  Firtilizers,  etc. 

VILMORIN-ANDRIEUX  &  Co ,  4  Qual  de  la 
H^Kisamriej  Paris,  France — Bulbous  roots. 
Strawberries,  and  autumn  seed  list 

^WlLLIAM  Bull,  Kinic's  Road,  Chelsea,  Lon- 
lon  Bnsrland.— Tuberous  rooted  plants  and 
b-nbls. 

HENRY  A.  Drber,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  — 
Duarterlv  Wholesale  Price  List  of  Bulbs, 
Plants,  Seeds  and  Miscellaneous  Florists' 
Stock 

AMERICAN  BULBCOMPANY,Short  HillP,N.  J. 
^Catalo}rne  of  Bulbs,  Roots,  Plants,  Seeds 
ftn<1  Garden  Requis -tea.  Also  ^ all  quotations 
»n  Bulbs  and  Price  List  of  Flower  Seeds. 
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IT  is  a  significant  fact  that  re- 
sponsible dealers  sell  and  re- 
sponsible painters  use  Pure  White 
Lead  (see  list  of  genuine  brands) 
and  Piire  Linseed  Oil.  They 
know  their  business.  Those  who 
don't  know,  try  to  sell  and  use 
the  "just-as-good  mixtures/'  "  so 
called  White  Lead,"  &c.,  &c. 

r^r|f^r^  By  ustiiff  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
J^l^r^t^  ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
■  aV*^*^  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  dinerent  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  comoioations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 
intending  to  paint. 

National  Lead  Co.,  i  Broadway,  New  York. 

Mention  American  (HrAeniiic  wliea  you  write. 

Tbe  Tme  AROSf  A,  FLAVOR,  L17SCIOlJSM£SS  and 
....HBALTHFIJLMESS  of  tbe.... 

STRAWBERRY 

Is  knowD  only  to  the  gardener  who  planting  the  very  best  varieties,  allows  them 
to  ripen  to  perfection  under  his  own  tender  care.  We  grow  the  Large,  Sap«rb, 
Highly  Flavored,  Highly  Coloi^d  Table  Varieties,  and  wiU  deUver  plants  anywhere 
on  the  continent  fresh  as  when  dug. 

P«  actloal  Treatise  Telling  How  to  Grow  Them  to  perfection  and  how  to  Turn  a 
Pretty  Penny  with  your  surplus  berries,  free  to  buyers. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  and  copy  of  the  Strawberry  Specialist,  a  monthly  journal 
devoted  to  Strawberry  culture,  free  to  all.     14th  year. 


LoidsTlUei. 


Strawberry  Specialists, 

KITTRELL,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

0.  W.  BLACKNALL,  President  and  General  Manager. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

6BEEIIPDSE  PTIil  HIB  fEjITILIITlHi, 

Horticultural    Architecture    and    Building. 

pitcIiiDg^^Co 

ESTABLISHED    1844. 

233  Hircor  Striot,      lEW  TOBL 


FIVE  PAHERNS  OF  BOILERS 

NINETEEN    SIZES 
Perfect  Sash  BalBinsr  Apparatus 

Roeehonses,  Qreenhoueee,  Etc  ,  of  Iron 
Frame  Conetructlon  erected  complete 
or  the  Structural  Iron  Work  ship- 
ped ready  for  erection. 

Ir:n  Frame  Benches  with  the 
"  Perfect  Drainage  Bench  Tile  " 
'      "  '         '  .  or  Slate  Tope. 

sePCD  4C.  POSTAOK  FOR  lI<I<i:STRATED  CAXAI«OOVE. 
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ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


POPULAR    NOTB8    FOR    THB  SUCCB88P(JL 
AflATBUV. 


Palms  front  Seed. 

It  was  one  of  the  busiest  of  women, 
on  a  large  farm,  one  doing  all  the  work 
of  the  house,  and  having  the  merest  odds 
and  ends  of  time  to  devote  to  flowers, 
who  proudly  showed  her  potted  palms. 
"What?  not  from  seed  P'  exclaimed  the 
Visitor  in  amazement.  "  Yes;  raised  from 
seed  by  ray  inexperienced  self,  and  five 

Slants  from  one  packet.**  "  That's  won- 
erful  success.  How  did  you  manage 
them?"  queried  the  friend.  '*  Very  much 
like  ordinary  plants,  except  that  I  gave 
more  heat  at  the  first.  The  seed-boxes 
stood  on  the  wood-box,  behind  the  stove 
for  weeks  before  the  seeds  germinated. 
And  for  months  the  plantlets  were  but 
slender  green  shafts,  which  grew  later,  to 
be  sure,  out  seemed  to  have  no  Intention 
of  becoming  anything  different.  At  last, 
however,  when  I  was  sure  my  patience 
was  at  an  end,  the  leaves  began  to 
spread,  and  now,  as  you  see,  I  can  really 
Claim  success.  The  plants  vary  much  in 
Bi«e,  but  thislaigest  one  is  worth  a  dollar 
and  a  half,  at  least.  Brought  through 
two  winters  by  a  *  chunk'  stove,  tool" 

Ctaumaa  tor  Wloter. 

Probably  there  are  no  plants  both 
**  decorative"  and  blossoming,  which  will 
grow  throughout  the  year  better  than 
some  of  the  Cannas.  Roots  which  are  re- 
moved to  large  boxes  from  the  garden 
will  throw  up  new  canes  and  bloom  well 
in  winter,  if  treated  to  heat  and  moisture 
to  suit  th^r  needs.  The  Canna  grows 
wild  in  our  Southern  marshes,  and  be- 
cause it  can  bear  much  water,  it  is  not  so 
likely  to  be  ruined  by  the  novice  as  are 
many  other  plants.  Flamingo  is  a  bril- 
liant, .well  shaped,  red  sort  especially  rec- 
ommended for  window  blooming.  A 
fault  which  it  sometimes  shows  of  blis- 
tering in  leaf,  renders  it  less  satisfactory 
than  It  might  otherwise  be.  If  this  can 
be  averted,  the  plant  is  almost  ideal  for 
the  window. 

A  New  Cypenu. 

Not  wholly  new,  but  at  least  a  va- 
riation in  form  is  the  Cyperus  with  leaf 
segments  much  narrower  than  those  of 
the  well-known  house  plant.  Slender- 
ness  nearly  always  adds  grace,  and  is  to 
be  welcomed.  **  Nile  grass"  is  an  attrac- 
tive, common  name  which  fortheCyoerus 
rivals  that  of  *'  Umbrella  plant." 

lafting  PUuktt. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  leave  such  house  plants  as  are  to  be 
lifted,  late  in  the  ground.  If  placed  now 
in  the  winter  pots,  they  can  still  have 
fresh  air  outside  for  some  weeks,  while 
becoming   reconciled  to  restricted    root 

Quarters.  Plants  which  have  had  bed- 
ing  privileges  are  not,  however,  much 
prone  to  early  bloom.  If  plunged  and 
ripening,  it  is  often  best  to  remove  them 
to  house  quarters  before  the  continuous 
fall  ruins,  as  these  may  push  the  plants 
into  growth  too  soon. 

Ctormnlam,  IWadAme  Rrumnt. 

This  fancy  flowered  sort  is  some- 
tlmesdescribed  as''  aureole-flowered,  "and 
is  called  entirely  distinct  from  any  other 
variety  now  In  cultivation.  "  Distinct," 
as  applied  to  a  flower,  means  that  it  has 
some  characteristic  of  leaf,  or  habit  of 
growth,  or  form  of  flower,  or  style  of  col- 
oring different  from  known  sorts.  It 
need  differ  dwtlnctly  in  but  a  single  point 
to  be  "  distinct."  It  is  the  color  arrange- 
ment, the  carmine-veined  center  with 
heavy  and  reg^alarsolferlno  border  which 
distinguishes  Mdme.  Bruant. 

•'Shades  of  White.** 

This  odd  expression  catches  the  eye 
as  It  ranges  a  descriptive  page  allotted  to 
Roses.  The  sixteen  varieties  found  under 
this  heading  are  '^ escribed  variously  as : 
White,  pure  white,  pure  snow-white, 
creamy  white,  salmon-white,  white, 
tinged  llla€,  white,  shaded  lemon,  white, 
shaded  flesh,  light  flesh,  delicate  flesh.  It 
is  by  no  means  a  bad  thing  for  the  cus- 
tomer to    flnd  the   many  sorts  of  Tea 


Roses  grouped^under  color.  But ''  shades 
of  white"  seems  amusing,  if  Instructive. 

PellloDl*  Palohrs. 

Thus  was  named  a  specimen  plant, 
taking  first  prise  at  a  late  state  fair. 
Those,  who  are  fond  of  vines,  and  equally 
fond  of  variegation  may  find  both  tastes 
satisfied '  in  this  heavily-netted  trailer, 
with  its  shades  of  pink,  red,  violet,  and 
silver  in  the  nearly  oval,  velvet  leaves.  A 
light  soil  and  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture 
are  the  requirements  of  the  plant.  It  is 
offered  at  retail  in  an  occasional  popular 
catalogue,  but  may  need  too  much  heat 
and  moisture  in  the  air  to  prove  a  good 

Blant     for   the   average    retail     buyer, 
doubtless  here  and  there  one  might  suc- 
ceed with  It. 

To  Bnlld,  or  to  Repair. 

Last  week  I  held  some  conversa- 
tion with  a  farmer  who  numbera  his  hens 
by  the  hundred,  yet  cannot  get  winter 
eggs  in  any  adequate  numbers.  He  feels 
that  if  he  had  a  good,  modern  hen-house, 
his  fortune  would  be  made,  and  is  about 
decided  to  build  one  during  the  present 
autumn.  Repossesses  already  several  old 
but  good-sized  poultry  shelters  which 
need  only  good  scratchlng-shed  attach- 
ments to  render  them  profitable,  and,  best 
of  all,  more  than  100  feet  In  length  of 
fine,  bam  cellar  that  might  be  utilized  for 
the  fowls,  in  greater  or  less  degree.  Is  it 
not  the  height  of  foolishness  for  one  so 
situated  to  put  up  entire  new  buildings, 
which  at  the  best,  can  give  him  only  the 
counterpart  of  his  great,  barn  cellars? 
A  new  house  built  to  one*s  ideal  is  a  de^ 
Itghtful  thing,  but  it  is  also  a  drain  on  the 
purse.  Can  any  farmer  afford  such  drain, 
in  these  days,  unless  better  iustifled  by 
the  facts? 


Immediate  Ineome  from  Poaltrj. 

An  exchange  wisely  says  that  the 
first  question  with  the  average  begJuMT 
with  poultry  relates  to  the  source  of  im- 
mediate income.  Eggs  for  market  aie 
named  as  the  surest  and  steadiest  sonite 
of  this,  and  the  inexperienced  worker  is 
advised  to  depend  for  the  first  year  solelv 
and  for  several  years  mainly  on  ejgiE, 
leaving  large  rearing  for  broilers  and  mar- 
ket carcasses  generally  until  he  Is  fal^ 
established.  In  thisdirection  llesthe  least 
risk,  and  therefore  the  least  chance  of  fail- 
ure and  discouragement. 

Present  Range  of  Priees  In  Sg||s. 

An  authoritative  report  of  prices  of 
eggs  In  Boston  markets  at  the  middle  of 
August  gave  10c.  as  the  lowest  for  the 
poorer  grades.  This  was  for  Westen 
stock.  Fresh  Eastern  were  reported  as  ii 
demand  at  14@15c.  But  above  the 
"  fresh"  is  still  another  grade,  given thos: 
"  Fancy,  near-by  hennery  (if  reliable)  are 
worth  up  to  20c."  We  need  more  infor- 
mation as  to  these  20c.  eggs.  WhatcoB- 
stitutes  "  hennery"  eggs?  Is  it  not  tber 
supposed  reliability,  and  that  alone,  tiiat 
gives  them  an  added  50  per  cent,  of  vaiae 
over  poor  Westerns  ?  If  there  is  a  donbt 
as  to  this  quality,  what  is  the  grading 
worth  to  the  buyer? 

Prlae-wlnnlng  Brown  lieglkoms  and  Otbc& 
At  the  last  New  York  show  of  poul- 
try one  anxious  to  learn,  asked  a  wteaer 
why  his  birds  had  taken  precedence  of 
those  receiving  the  second  prize.  He  wai 
unable  to  tell,  but  opined  that  it  wai 
mainly  because  of  dark  shafting  in  the 
feathers.  ''  It  depends  a  great  deal  npoD 
the  judge,"  said  he.  This  statement  is  ow 
in  whicn  all  exhibitors  will  acquiesce.  A 


A  Vain  Search. 

SEVEML  TEUS  IID  nOUSilBS  OF  DOIURS  EIPEKl 

An  Exptrt  Aooonntint  md  BtokkM|ior  •!  Mrdt  TrtobM  wHh  hh 
oditary  Sortfula  hi  its  Wtrst  Fora— Spoids  i  Small  FartaM 
Saakinc  ta  Fiad  a  Cora. 


From  thA  ffo6nin0 
James  H.  Wallace,  the  well-known  ex- 
pert accountant  and  bookkeeper,  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  lately  had  a  remarkable  ex- 
perience, and  a  reporter  called  at  his 
pretty  home,  240  Sixth  street,  to  inter- 
view him  regarding  it.  He  found  Mrs. 
Wallace  in  the  midst  of  house  cleaning, 
and  after  the  reporter  stated  the  object 
of  his  visit  Mrs.  Wallace  said :  "  You  had 
better  see  Mr.  Wallace  at  the  office  of  C. 
A.  Haberkom  &  Co.,  table  manufactory, 
on  Orchard  street,  and  he  will  tell  you  of 
this  experience  much  better  than  I."  A 
visit  was  made  to  the  office  of  the  above 
concern  where  Mr.  Wallace  was  seen.  "  I 
am,"  said  Mr.  Wallace, '*  yet  a  young 
man,  still  I  have  suffered  untold  agonies 
and  tortures.  I  was  bom  with  that 
awful  hereditary  disease  known  as  scrof- 
ula, and  what  I  suffered  cannot  be  well 
described. 

*<  The  first  physicians  that  treated  me 
said  it  was  a  constitutional  blood  disor- 
der and  by  constant  treatment  and  diet 
it  might  be  cured.  The  blood  purifiers 
and  spring  remedies  I  used  only  made  the 
eruptions  more  aggressive  and  painful. 
In  1888  I  was  a  fearful  looking  sight  and 
was  in  fact  repulsive.  On  my  limbs  were 
large  ulcers  which  were  very  painful,  and 
from  which  there  was  a  continual  dis- 
charge. In  three  years  I  spent  over 
$3,000  in  medicine  and  medical  services 
and  grew  worse  instead  of  better.  I  tried 
the  medical  baths,  and  in  1893  went  to 
Medicine  Lake,  Washington,  but  was  not 
benefited.  I  then  tried  some  proprietary 
medicine,  but  did  not  receive  any  benefit. 
"  One  day  in  the  fall  of  180.5  while  read- 
ing the  paper  I  noticed  an  article  about 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People, 
but  did  not  give  It  much  attention.  That 
afternoon  while  moving  some  books  I 
broke  an  ulcer  on  ray  leg  and  nearly 
fainted,  the  pain  made  me  sick  and  I  had 


Ncion,  Detroit,  Mich, 
to  stop  work.  While  sitting  in  the  chair 
I  again  noticed  the  Dr.  WiUiama'  Ptek 
Pills  article  in  the  newspaper  which  irai 
lying  on  the  floor.  I  read  It  carefully  and 
immediately  decided  to  give  the  piOi  a 
trial,  as  the  account  which  I  read  had 
been  of  a  case  similar  to  mine.  I  sent  the 
office  boy  over  to  Frank  Houp'a  drag 
store  for  a  box  and  took  some  that  afta^ 
noon.  I  continued  their  use  and  before  I 
had  used  one  box  I  noticed  an  lmppo?^ 
ment.  I  grew  better  rapidly  and  all  my 
friends  noticed  the  improvement,  and 
after  taking  eight  boxes  there  was  not  a 
sore  on  my  person. 

<<  I  am  covered  with  scars  from  the 
ulcers,  but  since  that  time  I  have  not 
seen  a  single  indication  of  the  old  tronble. 
I  continued  the  use  of  the  pills  long  after 
I  was  cured  as  I  wanted  to  get  my  as- 
tern rid  of  that  awful  disease 

**If  I  only  had  bought  Dr.  \niUains' 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  at  the  start  I 
would  be  thousands  of  aoilars  ahead  and 
had  five  years  of  health  and  happinees 
instead  of  torture.  To-day  I  feel  like  a 
perfect  man  and  my  doctor  says  lam 
entirely  rid  of  my  old  trouble." 

(Signed)  Jambs  H.  Wallacs. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  May  7, 1897. 

Before  me  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for 
Wayne  County,  Michigan,  personally  ap- 
peared James  H.  Wnllace,  who  being  dnly 
sworn,  deposed  and  said  that  he  bad 
read  the  foregoing  statement  and  tiiat 
the  same  was  true. 

Robert  E.  Hull,  Jr., 

Notnry  Public,  Wayne  County,  Mich. 

Dr.  Williams  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
are  sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  acnt 
post  paid  on  receipt  of  price,  50  cents  a 
box  or  six  boxes  for $2.50  (they  arenever 
sold  in  bulk  or  by  the  100),by  addreaaing 
Dr.  Williams*  Medicine  Co.,  Schenectadjr, 
N.  Y. 


Sept.  as,  1897. 
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recent  article  on  Brown  L^homs 
charges  that  the  brown  Leshom  females 
have  been  Judged  for  years  largely  by  the 
Judge's  fancy.  If  a  black  stripe  in  the 
haciile— which  the  standard  requires— is 
not  a  black  stripe,  as  the  judges  say, 
onlesB  the  feather  shafts  are  also  black, 
Indge  and  standard  are  too  far  apart. 
The  standard  is  the  Judge's  dictionary, 
i^rhereby  heie  to  deflneevery  point.  Now, 
ifvith  the  revision  of  the  standard  so  near 
at  hand,  it  is  a  burning  question  as  to 
which  shall  be  revised  the  most,  the 
Jadges  or  the  standard.  As  thejudges  are 
proverbially  cranky,  apparently  the 
change  must  come  in  the  standard,  the 
more  especially  as  about  this  time  every 
breeder  seems  to  be  constituting  himself  a 
Judge. 
Crossing  Fowls. 

**  I  could  never  understand,"  says 
one,  *'the  motive  which  any  one  who  has 
once  kept  thoroughbred  poultry  should 
have,  in  attempting  to  cross  with  another 
breed."  Reference  Is  made,  further,  to 
the  **  superstition"  that  half-breeds  are 
more  prolific  in  eggs,  with  the  affirmation 
that  years  of  experience  have  led  the 
-writer  of  the  note  to  doubt  the  superior 
value  of  half-bred  fowls.  Strange  that 
one  man's  experience  should  so  contradict 
that  of  the  great  majority!  Were  it  not 
for  the  added  vigor  which  out-breeding 
grives,  we  believe  this  man's  position 
might  be  tenable.  But  we  find,  usually, 
that  the  more  experience  breeders  have, 
the  more  strongly  do  they  lean  toward  a 
belief  in  vigor  above  all  else. 

MYRA  V.  NORYS. 


Polliaation  of  Plums. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  at  Columbus,  O.,  a 
paper  prepared  by  Professor  Waugh  of 
the  Vermont  Experiment  Station,  giving 
hia  results  In  testing  the  ability  of  certain 
varieties  of  plums  to  fertilize  their  own 
flowers  was  read.  He  stated  that  many 
of  the  native  varieties  of  plums  were  so 
unfruitful  that  thev  could  not  be  profit- 
ably grown  and  tne  difficulty  was  that 
they  could  not  fertilize  the  ovules  of  their 
own  flowers,  although  their  pollen  might 
be  potent  when  applied  to  the  pistils  of 
other  varieties. 

The  experiments  reported  were  tried  in 
the  Kerr  orchards  at  Milford,  Delaware. 
The  blossoms  of  a  number  of  varieties 
-were  covered  with  paper  sacks,  thus 
keeping  from  them  the  pollen  of  other 
sorts  and  yet  permitting  self-fecunda- 
tion. In  the  case  of  De  Soto,  one  hun- 
dred clusters  covered  with  the  sacks  gave 
no  fruit  at  all,  while  the  uncovered  flow- 
ers that  could  be  cross-fertilized  gave  a 
moderate  crop.  The  Minnesota  and  Min- 
nesota seedlings  1,  2,  and  3  gave  but 
twenty  fruits  from  380  sacks,  while  the 
uncovered  trees  gave  In  two  cases  moder- 
ate and  in  two  others  full  crops.  Potta- 
watomie from  20  covered  flowersgave  no 
fruits,  although  the  tree  bore  a  light 
crop.  In  1896  from  over  6000  sacks, 
only  Ave  fruits  set. 

The  experiment  covered  many  Japanese 
varieties  as  well  as  a  number  of  native 
species.  Of  the  American  varieties  Rob- 
inson is  about  the  only  one  that  is  self- 
fertile. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  grow  successfully 
the  American  varieties  of  plums,  trees  of 
different  varieties  should  be  placed  in 
close  proximity,  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  are  such  as  blossom  at  about 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  criticised  the  ex- 
X>eriment  as  unfair,  the  flowers  that  were 
covered  being  deprived  of  the  assistance 
of  the  bees  to  bring  pollen  to  them. 

Mr.  Goodman,  of  Missouri,  considered 
the  experiment  was  of  no  value,  as  the 
covered  flowers  were  growing  under  un- 
natural conditions,  and  it  was  unfair  to 
compare  the  results  obtained  from  them, 
w^lth  those  secured  when  the  blossoms 
were  uncovered,  while  the  latter  would 
also  have  the  beneflt  of  insects  and  wind 
to  scatter  the  pollen. 


The  Westchester  County  Horticulture 
Society  will  make  an  exhibit  of  plants 
and  cut  flowers  at  the  County  Fair  to  be 
held  on  September  27  to  October  2,  at 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Potash. 


to  Stock  means  a  "  scrubby  **  animal. 


Too  little  Potash  in 
the  fertilizer  used  pro- 
duces a  **  scrubby  " 
crop,  just  as  a  lack 
of  sufficient  grain  fed 


Free 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  It . 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

QBRMAN  KAU.  WORKS,  93  NuMU  5t.,  New  York. 


Mention  American  Gardenlnn  -^hen  you  wn 


FOR 

ROOFING 

or  Siains 
«Uli9r  now 

ooRRuaaf  10  mn  and 

IflSdrtinnter  from  flrywhUfi  i"!  on  phj«*L-t  ta 
the  fnnT>f?r  who  lir(j»  nvs^y  from  t|j«  *imp!fl 
(ir*  pTQl  (*i  1 1 0  n  of  t  h ,» *;  i  r,  5 .  A  fjOOd  CO  r /  U  - 

sated  Stoei  Roof  at  S"-!  c  r*r  ri.  titat. 
THfBIRHmR1JNIRlDatE1I.t*BlRUN.C0ltH. 


Mention  American  Cktnlenlng  when  you  write. 


A  MAN 


a  water  melon  al« 
does  a  man  show- 


SASH  MRS 
;ENHOIISE 

Oflfttfi  BUtLWHt  HATteRIAL*  . 


MttBttoA  Amertoaa  QT*»aiag  iHun  yen  wiif. 


Across  the  street  lug 

ways  attracts  attentl 

tjag  up  the  superior  qualities  of  Page  fence* 
Why?   Because  men  like  a  good  thing. 
mE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

M*-nUoD  American  Qardening  when  you  write. 

Estab/ished  44  Years. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 

mission  Deelsis 

IN  Hirrif  St.,  KW  TORK. 
PrulU,  Poultry,  Game,  Bggs, 

ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  TAKEN  ON  COMMISSION 

HOT  HOUSE  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY.' 
M«ntloii  Amerioaa  Chirdenlag  wh»n  yon  wrtU 


GLASS 


FOR  GREENHOUSES,  GRAP- 
ERIES, CONSERVATORIES, 
HOTHOUSES  AND  HOTBEDS. 

VANHORNE,  CRIFFEN 

Importers  of  French  6/ass. 


GLASS 


40  Jo  AM  VMTRY  STMrr, 
Oor.  •RUNWION  ST. 


Mention  American  Ga.rdeniqg  when  yon  write. 


iL  CO., 

NEW  YORK. 


Diplomas  and  Certificates 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES, 

FOR    FAIRS,  INSTITUTES,       :        : 

GARDENERS*    CLUBS,     ETC. 

These  should  be  selected  well  in  advance  of  the  date  needed,  and  dec- 
retaries  of  above  should  send  now  for  our  set  of  samples,  all  of  which 
have  been  especially  designed  by  first-class  artists  and  engravers  for 
the  purpose.  Owing  to  the  wide  demand  for  these  samples  and  their 
expensiveness,  we  will  mail  the  set  of  five,  postpaid,  for  $1.00;  money 
refunded  on  return  of  samples,  or  placed  to  credit  of  order,  as  directed. 
One  single  sample  sent  free  on  application  if  the  writer  will  explain  the 
exact  purpose  for  which  it  is  wanted. 

IT.  De  La  Mare  Ptg.  &  Pnb.  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1697,  New  YorL 

HEADQUARTERS   FOR   ALL  PRINTED   8UPPLIF 
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wieiismE  udETS. 

New  York. 

The  cut  flower  trade  ebowano  improve- 
mentf  roses  are  arriving  in  enormous 
guantitiee  and  realize  but  small  sums  per 
100  varying  from  25c.  to  $2,  and  will  not 
average  for  high  and  low  grade  together 
more  than  $1.25  per  100. 

Violets  have  made  their  appearance 
since  August  21,  but  there  Is  little  or  no 
demand  for  them. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  market  Is  in  a 
very  much  better  condition  than  was 
reported  in  our  last  issue.  A  lietter  tone 
exists,  and  the  market  cleans  up  more 
quickly. 

Hothouse  grapes  are  in  poor  demand 
and  price  is  low.  Outdoor  grapes  are 
coming  in  but  the  market  is  hardly  ready 
for  them. 

Plums  are  in  better  demand  and  prices 
are  higher  and  firmer.  Pears  are  Improv- 
ing slightly  for  good  quality. 

Appfes  are  poor  and  cheap ;  with  this 
crop  there  Is  lust  now  an  interesting  fight 
between  dealers  and  grovvers;  the  last- 
named  are  holding  back  for  higher  prices 
on  the  grounds  that  the  crop  is  short, 
while  tne  dealers  contend  that  there  Is 
iilenty  of  good  fruit,  that  several  states 
nave  a  full  crop,  and  therefore  there  Is  no 
reason  for  any  advance  or  guarantee  of 
stiff  prices ;  and  further  It  is  claimed  that 
the  growers  are  asking  more  than  the 
s^lina:  price  in  this  city.  A  slump  is  pre- 
dictea  later.  So  far  with  sound  stock  the 
grower  has  the  best  of  the  argument  and 
f  2  is  being  held  for  by  many. 

Apples— Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  hand- 
picked,  d.-h.  barrel,  $2@2.50;  Graven- 
stein,  hand-picked,  per  d.-h.  barrel,  $1.75 
f2.50;  Holland  Pippin,  hand-picked,  per 
-h.  barrel,  91.50@2;  Fall  Pippin,  hand- 
picked,  per  d.-h.  barrel,  $1.50^2;  Twenty- 
Ounce,  hand-picked,  per  d.-h.  barrel, 
$1.50@2;  Blush,  hand-picked,  per  d.-h. 
barrel,  $1.75@2.25  ;    King,  hand-picked, 

ger  d.-h.  barrel,  $2@2.25;  Greenings, 
and-picked,  per  d.-h.  barrel,  $1.25@ 
1.75;  Baldwin,  hand-picked,  per  d.-h. 
barrel,  $1.25@1.75;  mixed  varieties,  fair 
to  good,  per  barrel,  $1.25@1. 50;  poor  to 
fair,  per  barrel,  60c.@$l ;  Viivlnia,  se- 
lected, red,  choice,  per  barrel,  fl.50@2; 
mixed  kinds,  ordinary,  per  barrel,  60c.@ 
$1 ;  Jersey,  winter,  open  heads,  75c.@$l ; 
crab  applet  small,  choice,  per  barrel, 
$2@8;  large,  per  barrel,  $1.50@2. 

Peaches— Maryland  and  Delaware, 
fancy  table  sorts,  carrier.  $1.25(0)1.75; 
Smocks,  per  carrier,  75c.@$1.25;  Clings, 

ger  carrier,  75c.@$l ;  extra,  per  basket, 
5@85c. ;  prime  ^  choice,  per  basket,  40 
@60c. ;  common  to  fair,  per  basket,  25@ 
85c. ;  Jersey,  extra,  selected,  per  basket, 


65@85c. ;  selected,  choice,  per  basket,  50 
@60c.;  fair  to  good,  per  basket,  25@ 
40c. ;  culls,  i)er  basket,  17@25c. ;  up-river, 
per  carrier.  50c.@$l. 

Pears— Bartlett,  large,  clean,  per  bar- 
rel, $2.50@d.50 ;  poor  to  fair,  per  barrel, 
75c.@$2;  Seckle,  per  barrel,  $1@8; 
Beurre  Bosc,  per  barrel,  $1.50@2;  other 
late  sorts,  fair  to  good,  per  barrel,  75c.@ 
$1.50;  common  kinds,  per  barrel,  50@ 
75c. 

Grapes— Delaware,  up-river,  per  24- 
pound  case,  50@90c. ;  western  N.  Y..  per 
small  basket,  10@llc. ;  Niagara,  up-river, 
per  24-pound  case,  40@65c. ;  western  N. 
v.,  per  small  basket,  9@10c.;  Pockllng- 
ton,  up-river,  per  24-pound  case.40@65c. 
Worden,  up-river,  per  case,  35@50c.;  Con- 
cord, up-river,  per  case,  40@50c. ;  west- 
em  N.  v.,  per  small  bag,  Q®7£. ;  black 
varieties,  up-river,  per  8-pound  basket,  9 
@12c. ;  Jersey,  per  8-pound  basket,  9<g) 
lie;  Jersey,  per  5-pound  basket,  5<g}6c. 

Wine  grapes— White  kinds,  in  trays,  per 
pound,  2c.;  Delaware,  in  trays,  per 
pound,  2(^2 V^. ;  black  kinds,  in  trays, 
per  pound,  1^. ;  barrels,  per  pound,  IV^ 

@1M!C. 

Plums— -German  prune,  8@  10-pound 
basket,  20@80c. ;  Quackenbos,  State,  per 
8(g)10-pound  basket,  15@20c.;  Egg, 
State,  per  8@1 0-pound  basket,  16@20c. ; 
Purple  EgK,  State,  per  8@10-pouna  bas- 
ket, 15@20c. ;  Gage  and  Reine  Claude, 
State,  8@10-pound  basket,  18@20c. ;  or- 
dinary kinds,  sound,  per  basket,  10(g) 
12c.;  inferior,  per  basket,  6@8c. ;  Dam- 
son, per  8(^10-pound  basket,  20@2.'Sc. 

Watermelons— Nantlcoke,  extra  large, 
per  100,  $20@28 ;  small  to  medium,  per 
100,  $4@12. 

Muskmelons — Local  stock,  per  barrel, 
50c.@$1.25;  Colorado,  per  70-pouna 
crate,  $2.50@8. 

Cauliflowers— Per  barrel,  75c@$1.50. 

Celery— Choice,  large,  per  dozen,  25@ 
85c. ;  fair  to  prime,  per  aozen,  15@20c. ; 
smaU  and  poor,  per  doxen,  5^10c. 

Com— Hackensack,  per  100,  75c.@$l ; 
other  Jersey,  per  100,  50@75c. 

Cabbages— Jersey  and  Long  Island, 
per  100,  $8@4. 

Cucumbers— Shelter  Island,  per  barrel, 
$1.25@1.75;  pickles,  State,  per  1,000, 
$1.50^2.50;  pickles,  pr.  to  fair,  per 
1,000,  50c.@$l. 

Egg  plants-Jersey,  per  barrel,  60@75c. 

Green  peas — Long  Island,  per  bag, 
$1.25@1.75. 

Lima  beans— Jersey,  Potato,  per  bag, 
75c.@l ;  Jersey,  flat,  per  bag  40@60c. 

Onions— Jersey,  white,  per  barrel,  $1.50 

f2 ;  Jersey,  other  kinds,  per  barrel,  $1® 
;  Orange  Co.,  red,  prime,  per  bag,  $1.25 
@1.75;  Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bag, 
$1.25@1.50 ;  Orange  Co.,  white,  per  bag, 
$1.25@2;  Orange  Co.,  inferior,  per  bag, 
40c .@$1 ;  Long  Island,  yellow,  per  bar- 
rel, $1.50@1.75;  State  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, yellow,  per  barrel,  $1.50@1.75; 


Ohio,  yellow,;  per  barrel,  |l@1.50 
—eastern,  white,  per  barrel,  $2^;  eart- 
em  red,  per  barrel,  $1.75<^;  eairtera, 
yellow,  per  barrel,  $1.75@'2;  fiinaU, 
white,  per  barrel,  $2@3.50. 

Peppers— Jersey,  per  barrel,  75c.@|l. 

Squash— Hubbard,  per  barrel,  75c.(^l ; 
Marrow,  per  barrel  crate,  60@75c. 

Tomatoes— Choice,  round  kinds,  pw 
box,  75c.(g|$l;  ordinary,  per  l)oi,  50§ 
60c. 

Turnips— Russia,  local,  per  barrel, 
75c.;   Russia,  Canada,  per  barrel,  75i 
80c. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  In  bulk,  per 
barrel,  $2.25@2.50;  Jersey ,  per  bag,  ba« 
included,  $2@2. 25;  choice  round,  in  balk, 
per  barrel,  $2.25;  average  prime,  in 
bulk,  per  barrel,  $2(^2.12;  poor  to  fair, 
In  bulk,  per  barrel,  $1.75@1.87;  Albany 
and  Troy,  in  bulk,  per  barrel,  $1.50@2: 
Western  New  York,  per  180  pound8,$1.75 
@2.25;  Sweet  potatoes.  South  Jersej. 
per  d.-h.  barrel,  $2@2.25 ;  yellow  sweets, 
Virginia,  per  barrel,  $1.25@1.50. 


Boston. 

Michigan  has  broken  out  wlthaca^ 
load  of  those  fancy  Gem  melons  wiiidk 
last  year  gave  excellent  satisfaction. 
Another  car  of  the  Rocky  Fords  expected 
this  week,  and  will  be  placed  at  not  len 
than  $3  per  bushel  crate. 

Green  com  very  firm;  the  common 
table  varieties  selling  12@18c.per  donn; 
there  has  been  introduced  this  season  a 
special  com  called  Craig's  favorite.  It  is 
very  sweet  and  tender  and  allreceiptBare 
taken  each  morning  by  our  first-cias 
hotels  and  some  of  the  fancy  restaunmti. 
It  easilv  brings  80c.  a  dosen,  or  aboot 
twice  that  of  the  generally  accepted  tbt 
rleties.  Said  to  be  the  finest  ever  pro- 
duced for  table  use. 

Rhode  Island  cantaloupes  are  getting 
towards  their  end.  The  only  variety  ap- 
pearing this  morning  being  the  Black  Jap 
which  Drings  $2.50@3  per  barrel. 

Watermelons  are  so  near  their  end  tliBt 
no  comments  need  be  made. 

Choice  tomatoes  nre  in  quick  demand 
at  85c.@)1.25  per  bushel,  while  the  com- 
mon grades  find  very  good  sale  at  about 
50c. 

Sales  are  slow  on 
for  peppers ;  celery  a 
(g)$l  a  doien. 

Onions  are  easier,  large  barrelb  |2; 
Ohio  barrels  $1.75. 

Marrow  squash  unchanged  $1@1.25  a 
barrel. 

Artichokes  $1.50  a  bushel. 

String  beans  for  pickling  $1  a  basbel; 
limited  demand  for  table  use ;  shell  beans 
take  range  of  $1.50@2.50  a  bushel  ac- 
cording to  variety. 

Mint  40c.  dozen  buUches ;  lettuce  10^ 
15c.  adosen;  parsley  50c.  a  bushel 


>lant,  as  well  as 
ttle  firmer  at  75c 


fJ%^^%/%^%%/%/%%/^%%^^ 


NOW  READY. 


k%%vi 


PRICE*   $2.00.    25  per  cent,  off  to  subscribers  to  American  Gardening  and  Florists'  Exchange. 

This   work  contains    nine   beautiful    plates»    eighteen   full    page    descriptive    views    of    leading  Water 

Gardens  and  Ponds,  and  numerous  smaller  pictures  prepared  with  special  reference  to  this  work. 

On  heavy  enamelled  paper.    Elegantly  bound.    Large  octavo. 

The  text  describes  all  operations  from  the  growing  of  plants  in  tubs  to  the  large  water  gar- 
den, excavation  of  grounds,  construction  of  ponds,  adapting  natural  streams,  planting,  hybridizing, 
seed  saving,  propagation,   the  aquatic   house,  wintering,  correct  designing  and  planting  of  banks    j 
and  margins,  and  all  other  necessary  details.  a 

A.    T.    DS  LA  MARE  PTG.  &  PUB.    CO.   LTD.,    Nos.   a   to  8  Buane    Street,    P.  0.  Box  1697,    New  York  City,    a 


\ 


\^^^%^^^%/%^^ 


^%^%%/%/%f%/%^%^^^ 
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Cabbage  continues  to  move  at  8@5c.  a 
head ;  caaliflower  Hteady. 

CarrotM  $1^1.25  a  baBbel;  beets  or 
turnips  50c.  a  bushel. 

Potatoes  are  practically  unchanffed.no 
larg^  receipts  coming;  to  name  figures 
should  say  75@90c.  a  bushel ;  while  if  in 
barrels  $2.25^2.75.  Sweet  potatoes  in 
STOod  demand  |1.60@1.75. 

Bartlett  pears  have  doubled  in  price 
since  last  week ;  some  fancy  home-grown 
stock  $2  a  bushel. 

Near-by  peaches  take  a  range  from  $1 
to  $1.50.  according  to  how  fancy  they 
are.  Connecticut  stock  takes  about  the 
same  range;  a  car  of  fancy  Michigans 
placed  $1.50(^1.75  in  six-basket  carriers; 
Cumberland  Valley  stock  very  poor; 
scarcelv  brought  freight;  New  Jersey 
«took  40<g80c.  a  basket. 

This  city  has  Just  commenced  on  hot- 
house cucumbers,  the  first  being  put  out 
on  Monday  morning  at  4@5c.  each ;  the 
mmall  field  stock  for  pickling  $2.50@4  a 
bushel. 

Delaware  grapes,  pony  baskets,  12<§) 
1.3c. ;  Concords  9@10c. 

Plums  are  not  as  plenty,  consequently 
Uttle  firmer  prices ;  Damsons  in  10-pound 
baskets  30^40c. ;  other  blue  varieties  25 
iQB&c. ;  with  Greengage  in  as  good  de- 
mand 30@35c. 

Apples  continue  to  advance;  receipts 
being  very  light,  and  some  choice  New 
York  state  Twenty-Ounce  $2.25@2.50, 
^vhlle  some  Kings.highly  co]ored,brought 
S2.75;  Missouri  stock  is  In  better  condi- 
tion, and  common  Kreen  or  light  red 
cooking  varieties  $1.75@2,  with  fancy 
eating  like  the  Jonathans  at  92.25@ 
a.75. 

There  is  no  demand  whatever  for  green 
peas,  and  weather  has  been  so  cold  that 
the  later  yleldings  have  not  been  tender ; 
it  probably  took  them  too  long  to  grow. 

The  crop  of  onions  in  the  Connecticut 
valley  will  not  be  over  two-thirds  that  of 
last  year. 

Philadelphia. 

The  general  market  has  been  good ;  re- 
ceipts of  peaches  have  been  moderate  and 
the  market  Is  firm  with  a  good  demand. 
Pears  are  in  fair  supply  and  demand,  at 
former  prices.  Receipts  of  watermelons 
are  showing  better  quality,  and  the  de- 
mand for  best  stock  is  good.  Receipts  of 
plnms  have  fallen  off ;  prices  are  firmer 
with  good  demand  for  good  stock. 
Grapes  are  in  fair  supply,  demand  light. 
A  few  cranberries  are  seen,  but  the  de- 
mand is  light. 

Apples— Maidens'  Blush,  per  barrel, 
choice,  $2.50<g;3 ;  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
choice,  per  barrel,  $2.75(g)3;  mixed  varie- 
ties, per  barrel,  choice,  $1.75(g)2.26;  fair 
to  good  $1@1.50. 

Peaches— Mountain  fruit,  choice,  per 
basket,  75C^90c. ;  fair  to  good,  40@60c. 
Jersey  fruit,  choice,  per  basket,  50@60c. ; 
fair,  30@40c. ;  culls,  15@20c. 

Pears— Bartlett,  per  barrel,  $1.75@ 
2.50 ;  per  basket,  40@60c. ;  cooking,  per 
basket,  15^5c. 

Plums— (N.  Y.,  per  8  to  10  pound 
basket)  damsons,  20@25c.;  Washington, 
20(a525c.;  RieneClaude,20@25c.;  Quack- 
•enboBS,  20@25c. ;  common  blue,  12@ 
18c. 

Grapes— Hudson  River,  per  20-pound 
case,  80@50c.;  N.  Y.  Concord,  per  8- 
pound  basket,  8@10c. ;  N.  Y.,  Delaware, 
per  8-pound  basket,  12@14c. 

Cranberries— Cape  Cod,  per  barrel,  $4 
@5. 

Watermelons— Extra,  per  100,  912@ 
15 ;  fair  to  good,  $8@10 ;  culls,  $4@5. 

Muskmelons— .Tenny  Llnd,  per  barrel, 
75c.^91.25;  Jersey,  Gem,  per  barrel, 
60c.^$l;  Maryland  and  Delaware,  per 
boshel  basket,  40@50c. 

Beets— Local,  per  100,  $1(^1.50. 

Celery— Choice,  per  dozen,  25@40c.; 
fair,  12@20c. 

Com--Per  100.  Jersey,  60@80c.;  Penn- 
sylvania, 75c.@$1.25. 

Cabbages— Jersey,  per  100,  $2@3.50. 

Cucnmbers-nJersey,  per  100,  60c.@ 
1.25,  pickling,  per  1,000,  |1.50(^2. 

Exg  plants— Jersey ,  per  barrel,  75c. @$1 . 

JLlma  beans— Per  100  pounds,  $2@ 
2.50. 

Green  peas— Marrows,  choice,  per 
buBhel,  $1.25@1.40;  fair,  per  bushel,80c. 


HOT  BED  SASH  AND  GLASS^ 

/t  is  for /our  advantage  to  always  obtain  our  quotations  on  HOT 
BED  SASH  AND  GLASS  hoforo  purchasing.  We  make  a  specialty  of 
these  goods  in  connection  with  our  Door,  Sash  and  Blind  business. 

THE  BROeKWAY-SMITI  OMPORATIOI,  146  Oxftrd  St.,  Lyia,  Man. 

Mention  Ainwrkaa  Qardening  whan  yoo  write. 


@1.75;  Jersey,  yellow,  $1.30@1.50;  per 
barrel,  50@60c. 

Peppers— ^Jersey,  per  barrel,  45@60c. 

Squash — Hubbard,  per  barrel;  91@ 
1.30. 

Tomatoes— Choice,  per  basket,  40(g) 
60c. ;  fair,  25@80c. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  are  on  the  in- 
crease, and  sales  have  been  mostly  on 
bushel  basis  at  45@60c. ;  per  basket,  30 
@40c.    Jersey  sweets,  25@30c. 

Cost  of  Qrowifig  Com. 

This  subject   has   been  lately  Investi- 

Sated  by  the  American  A^culturist,  the 
gures    being  collected     from    various 
growers. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  shows 
the  actual  cost  of  growing  113,049 
bushels  of  com  on  2,632  acres  to  have 
been  as  follows : 

Peraere.       Per  but. 

Taxation |0.278      |0.00d 

Removing  stalks 081  .001 

Plowing,  har'ng  and  plant- 

Inff .,...     .549  .018 

Seed  Com 064  .002 

Cultivation 559  .018 

Gathering  and  cribbing 1.126  .026 

Total  from  actual  records...  2.607  .061 

Est.  team  maintenance 814  .007 

Est.  depreciation  machinery     .266  .006 

Gross  cost $8,187        |.074 

Less  value  of  fodder 694  .01 4 

Net  cost 2.698  .060 

That  com  can  be  grown  at  a  cost  of  6 
cents  a  bushel  will  be  a  surprise  to  the 
best  posted,  yet  these  exact  records,  kept 
by  growers  themselves,  prove  it.  If  It  be 
desired  to  add  interest  on  money  in- 
vested, which,  however.  Is  not  a  part  of 
the  actual  cost  of  the  crop,  the  average 
value  of  the  land  used  In  making  thlscrop 
was  $39.16,  and  to  this  must  be  added  a 
proper  allowance  for  the  equipment  of 
the  farm.  The  selling  price  of  this  com 
crop  must  be  not  less  than  18  cents  In 
order  to  give  the  producer  a  net  profit  of 
6  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  wnich  his 
thrift  has  accumulated. 


Deafness  Cannot  be  Cured 

bv  looal  appiloatlooa,  as  they  cannot  reaoh  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  Deafness,  and  that  Is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies  Deafness  Is  oaused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  in- 
flamed you  have  a  rumbling  sonnd  or  Imper- 
fect hearing,  and  when  It  is  entirely  dosed 
Deaf ness  Is  the  result,  and  unless  the  inflam- 
mation can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube  restored 
to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will  be  de- 
stroyed forever;  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are 
oaused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an 
Inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any 
case  of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  can- 
not be  cured  by  Hairs  Catarrh  Cure.  Send 
for  circulars,  free. 

F.  J.  CHBNBY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
^V"3old  by  Drugslsts,  76c 


Business  Cards. 

C.  D.  Zlnnnerman,  Baffalo,  N.  Y.  Hortlenltvrlst 
Landscape  Ga  rdener.  Plans  and  estimates  fnmlahed 

I  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  consoltatlons,  plans, 
^  snperlntendence,  plants,  labor,  etc.  sappUed  for 
work  ae  wanted.  500  original  designs  for  residences, 
gardens,  parks,  ptc.,  ready  for  Inspection.  Oom- 
ainnlcatlona  solicited  from  those  who  reqnlrs  the 
ralne  of  Und  or  residence  developed  with  praotloal 
aoonomy.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P  O.  Box  1097, 
New  York  City 


Onlonflr^ersey^ whlfe.  per  barre),  $1  ..50 


^TR£ES,PLANTS 

and  vines;  all  kinds;  100,000 
nnlTTBIia.  Minions  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  plants;  ever- 

freens,  shrubs  and  shade 
roes.  Stock  flrst-cl ass. 
Prices  low  Our  ISOTcata- 
lognefree.   T  J.BWTXB, 


Mention  American  Qardsnlng  when  yoa  wrtts 


PEieMTREES,$8PtRiOO. 

All  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants  chsap.    Cat.  prss. 
RELIANCE  M  URSBR  f  CO..  Box  lilO,  Oeneva,  M.Y. 

Mention  American  Gardening  wlien  yon  write. 


Large  stock  of 
bMt  TarleUes  at 
lowest  rates.  Fail 
of 


JAPAN  PLUMS 

Trees  and  Plants.    Get  oar  nrless  before  ordoing  else- 
where.   Oatalogae  fk«e.    EMahUshed  last.    IM  aerss. 
THE  6ES.  A.  8WBBT  UrUBSERY  CO  , 

Bex  1848.    DaasvlUe*  New  TerlU 

Mention  American  Qarftenlng  wttien  you  wriie. 


SmaU 
Fruits 

OMudSsv 
TarictfM. 

Bztra  fine  stock  of  ClTRRANTSt  Including  tlie 
Dew  and  unrivalled  Wll,DBR.Loweat  rotet.QnaUty 
wfro.  Warranted  trae.  T.  a.  HCaSABB  co^  frss— to,  S.t> 

.Mention  American  Qardenlng  witen  you  write. 


Ws     are 

ready 
nil    1 


I  PEACH  TREES 

Ooaranteed  free  from  Yellows,  Rosette,  or  San 
Jose  Scale.  Htate  Inspecters  certifleate  wltk 
eacli  arder.  All  standard  Tarletles  Including 
Klberta,  Kaiaia,  and  Trinmpk.  Also  Pear, 
Plum,  Apple,  and  otaer  Treea  and  small  Fniit 
plants.    Catalogue  on  application. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT,  S«aford,  D«l«. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

FOR  5ALB. 

AdTertisements  not  to  exceed  eighty  words  will 
be  Inserted  under  this  heading  at  two  cwts  pbb 
WORD  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

The  address  wUl  be  charged  aa  partof  tbeadvt., 
and  each  Initial,  or  a  number,  counts  as  one  word. 
No  cuts  or  display  type  allowed. 


C. 


'DASPBERBT  and  Strawberry  plants.    Ghas. 
^    Waah,  Three  Rivers,  Michigan. 

1^0  TOU  WANT  the^bsstflower  pots  r  If  so,  send 
•^  address  10  The  WhlUdln  Potterv  Co.,  718  Whar- 
ton St.,  Phllade^hla.  Three  shipping  points,  can 
save  yon  freight. 

T  O.  BOBBINK,  Rutherford.  N.  J.—Dutch  Bulbs, 
-^*  Clematis.  Magnolias,  Rhododendrons,  Asaleas, 
etc.  Branch  of  the  Horticultural  Company,  Boa- 
koop,  Holland. 

TlIRECT  from  the  grower,  duty  free.  Holsebosch 
^  Brothers'  Seed,  Bulb,  and  Plant  Catalogue  Is 
now  out.  prices  very  reasonable,  anybody  who  has 
not  received  a  copy  should  address  Hulsebosoh  Bras., 
Bnglewood,  N.  J. 

T  ILY  OP  THE  VALLEY  PIP8.-The  undersigned 
^  are  open  to  undertake  the  jmrchase  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley  Pips  for  a  first-class  nrm  and  can  supply 
the  very  best  qualities  by  reason  of  their  Intimate 
connections  with  the  mobt  renowned  oultlvaton  of 
the  *'Mark'*  District.  Schultse  ft  PfeU,  Seed 
Merchants,  Rathenow,  (Brandenburg). 

riALlPORNIA  Privet  make  thA  finest  ornamental 
^    hedge,  and  are  perfectly  hardy.     Fine  lance 

giants  grown  at  seashore,  two  years  old,  $8  prr 
undred.  Cash  with  order.  References,  First 
National  Bank.  Asbury  Park,  N.  J..  State  Banking 
Co.,  Newark.  N.  J.  Atlantic  Coast  Nursery.  James 
H,  Cornell,  Proprietor.  Oflloe,  606  4th  Ave,,  Asbury 
Para,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted. 

Advertlsementa  wUl  be  Inserted  under  this  head- 
ing at  ONB  CSNT  pm  woBD  each  Insertion,  payable 
In  advance.  The  addresa  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  No  advertisement  Inserted  for 
less  than  fifteen  cents  per  Insertion: 


'OT ANTED  a  place;  1  can  with  conldence  recom- 
*^  mend  my  gardener  to  any  lady  or  gentlemen 
In  want  of  such;  he  lain  all  tmstwoithy  and  a  aood 
fcardener  who  knowa  his  boslness.  J.  K.  Larrsen, 
Box  W,  Marlon,  Mass. 

MARRIED  man  desires  situation  In  private  or 
^u-  commercial  place.  Unoerstands  all  rxeea* 
houss  planU,  and  nas  made  a  specialty  of  chrysan- 
tbemtoma.  Best  of  references.  John  Dyer,  Short 
HUls,  New  Jersey. 
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THE    HENRY 
The  Most  Wonderful  Strawberry  of  the  Age. 
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Henry 
Strawberry 
Plant 
Premiums 

WILL    BE 

SHIPPED 

-  UNTIL 

FROST 

PREVENTS 

DIGGING 


Premium  Orders 

WILL  BE 
HELD  UNTIL 

SPRING 

WHEI  SUBSCRIBERS 
SO  '^■'"°'' 


TNI  FIHIE  w  SnmWIEllllEiil 

The  Strawberry  King  and  his  Remarkably  Success- 
ful Career:    How  a  Poor   Boy   Became   Wealthy. . 

THROUGH  one  of  those  strange  dispensations  which  often  mock  in  real 
life  the  wildest  imagination  of  the  novelist,  the  publishers  of  American 
Gardening  have  become  possessed  of  the  story  of  the  life  and  cultural 
methods  of  Henry  ferolamaii,  undoubtedly  the  STRAWBERRY  KINQ 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES.  We  have  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Jerolaman  tQ 
write  the  history  of  his  life  and  a  full  description  of  his  cultural  methods,  e;^- 
clusively  for  the  readers  of  American  Gardening.  Further  than  this  and  aj^ 
our  urgent  solicitation  we  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  make  a  contract  tq 
supply  us  One  hundred  thousand  plants  of  the  HENRT  STRAW9 
BERRT,  to  be  used  solely  as  premiums  to  subscribers  to  American  Gardeninq, 
The  Henry  Strawberry  has  positively  never  before  been  advertised. 


Qil^&'mX^^-O      CCt^t^kjUuCCCL*^  C^^}^^«^e«'«'4'«'i^  » 


?^ 


.c^^^ujtk 


Vu^  zti    -«.  ^s^CdL  , 


&<^a^ 


(Sy^^uU.) 


£i^     '^^^^:^'-*^ 


The  Best  Berry  of  the  Age. 

Four  Berries  of  the  Henry,  grown  bv  Mr.  Jerolaman,  rounded  a  wooden  quart  measure. 
Individual  berries  were  three-and-a-half  inches  through  each  way.  Mr.  Jerolaman's  de- 
scription of  this  wonderful  berry  in  a  recent  issue  of  American  Gardening  has  brought 
him  hundreds  of  inquiries  from  the  cream  of  the  professional  growers. 

A  GOLD  MINE  AT  YOUR  OWN  DOOR. 

'*  He  who  hesitates  is  lost.'*  It  is  not  likely  that  such  an  offer  or  such  an  oppor- 
tunity will  occur  again  in  years.  More  than  one  strawberry  grower  in  every  town,  village, 
and  hamlet  can  come  into  a  good  thing  through  practising  the  cultural  methods  and  get- 
ting some  of  the  plants  which  have  made  Mr.  Jerolaman  not  only  wealthy  and  well-known, 
but  so  wonderfully  successful,  by  at  once 

Taking  Advantage  of  Our  Offer: 

For  $1«00  (oheck  or  money  order  preferred) 
we    will   forward    70a*    by   mail,   postpaid. 

HUE  PUIITS  ~^^  m\  STBPHY 

And  AMERICAN  GARDENING  One  Year. 

Present  Snbseribers  are  entitled  to  this  Offer  on  renewal;  if  their  snbserip^ 
tion  has  not  expired^  it  will  be  dated  ahead* 

Plants   to   be  shipped  this   Fall  or  in   the   Spring,    as   you  prefer, 

OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY  '^SK^J^BBB 

of  HENRY  STRAWBERRY;  at  the  same  time  we  will  also  send.  Five  Plants 
to  the  party  snbseribini^  thronsrh  yon.  Thus  a  dub  of  10  new  subscribers  entitles 
you  to  60  plants  of  this  wonderful  Strawberry,  as  well  as  each  individual  subscriber  to 
6  Plants.  This  is  a  BIG  OFFER  to  all  who  want  to  become  larger  holders  of  this  won* 
derful  Berry,  never  before  advertised.    Time  is  short,  ipet  to  work  to-day. 

""'^  PiMislHn  MQUCU  URKIIMII,  P.  I.  In  Id?,  *m  ItA. 


Trial  Stibscriptioos 


For  $i.oo  we  will  send  American  Gardening  on  three 
months*  trial  (13  weeks)  to.  four  separate  addresses,  and  aft 
a  premium,  Fhre  NMrv  Strawberry  FlMto  to  the  pne^get^^ 
up  the  dub.    MNSTLk.  .  >. 
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Sept.);.  1^}, 


POT  YOQR  PLiHTS  IK 

JADOO  FIBRE 

WATER  TOUR  PUITS  WITH 

JADOO  LIQUID 

And  they  will  thrive 
during   the  Winter. 

Partionlars  and  Prices  on  Application  to 

Tee  AHERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

813  Fairmount  Ave., 

PHIUDELPHU,  Pi. 

Mention  Amerlcm  Qardemlng  when  you  wrl^*^ 

METAL  WHEELS 

lall  BizeB  anclTarlelieSt  to  fit  an| 
'  ax1«.    They  IftKt  for* ven   Jiithei 
I  (llrc-ct  ^T  »lag;^«r  npok^,     Ciin'l 
br<^akctriwta;    caDt  cJry  tiut     D€ 
Hrr|«ttlnic  of  tlrn.  Cooil  la  dry  wt^itbel 
I  as  1  n  w et  weat her    8e Dd  f  or  catalog  ^ 
Hccs,   ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO, 
m"      QUINCY   -  ILLINOIS. 
MeaUon  American  (Hrdening  irhen  you  write. 

Popular  Botany! 

The  First  Nnmber  ef  the 

PLANT    WORLD 

A  numthly  Joamal  devoted  to  this  subject  will  be 
iMned  October  let.  It  will  be  16  pages,  octavo  In 
slie,  edited  by  F.  H.  Knowlton,  Ph.  D.,  assisted  by 
a  corps  of  specialists- 

Babscrlptlon  price  $1.00  per  year.    Sample  free  If 
roQaested  now.    Address 

WILUBD  I.  CLUTE4  CO.,  Piblltlors, 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

IfcBtton  Amertoan  OvrOsning  irtian  yoo  wrtta. 


People  living  Just  ontslde  cities  and 
large  towns  can  (owing  to  their  near- 
ness to  market^,)  make  large  profl  ts 
in  the  poultry  business.  No  other 
occupation  pays  better  or  is  easier  to 
conduct.  It  can  be  successfiilly  car- 
ried on  by  women  or  boys  and  girls, 
provided  they  have  a  knowledge  of 
fhe  right  methods  of  management, 
feeding,  etc  This  may  easily  be 
gained  by  faithful  Btudy  of  that  best 
and  most  practical  poultry  paper, 

Farm-Poultry 

It  teaches  how  to  make  money  ralsinc 

Kaltry  and  eggs  for  market.    It  is  edited 
practical  poultry  raisers,  who  tell  their 
readers  how  to  prevent  and  cure  all  poul- 
try dtoeases:  bring  pullets  to  early  laying 
matuHty;  make  bens  lay  when  prices  are 
bigbeet;  build  the  best  bouses  and  yards; 
keep  poultry   free  from   vermin;  natch 
strong  chickens  in  incubators;  caponize 
anddreffl  poultry  for  market. 
Published  seml-montbly. 
PHm,  $1.00  a  jMr;  M  caaU  Am*  aU  auaikn. 
Sample  copy  and  a  2Sc.  book,  "A  Living 
from  Poultry, "  sent  for  12c  In  stamps. 

h  8.  jomraoif  a  co., 

OMtoM  n«iiM  Si-,    BOSTON,  MASS. 


MaauuB  Amencaa  Oardcninr  when  yoa  write. 


If  we  could  teach  the 
Indians 
to  USE 
it  would  quickly  civilize  them 

'^      QardeQint  whan  yoa  write. 


SAPOLIO 


&leiit1oD 


STANDARD  FLOWtr«' 


THE  WHILLDIN  POTTERY  CO. 
BRAIiCH      WAKEHOUAESi 


Kaaf^  ^ 


JfcfkPKV 


MftntloQ  American  it.   ^. 


S^end  tor  our  new  f]rlG«  liic  with  ^ti^rn^Hwaartt  iHiK 
^[irpot9  from  7  In.  and  ufrw&rdfl  har«  uur  Mx«ftt£BHi> 

^    ^        HA^TON  ST.     PhIlADCLPHIA. 


>>         *-.    ^rson   mreet,    LONG    [S^LAMD   CITT,  I-T, 

€a^^^  >ou  write. 

^i^,^ 


LORD  &  BURN  HAM   CO., 

HorticulturaJ  Architects  and  Builders  and  Manufftcturers  of  Heatlisf  and  { 
VentHalinsr  Apparatys. 

(EsUbilihed  i%^6.) 
FluBH  Rtid extlmHte»  farGtsbed  on  iippUvaUon  for  HeBttng  And  Tenttla.ttnr  Appia%t< 
trectt^d  cotuphi*,   qribr  mateti»i    only.         High&at  Awards  At    the    Wotid't   "  ' 


NEW   SECTIONAL  MOT  WAT^R  MlATtfl. 

SpfN-fallv  adapted  tn  tarj^  rnnfro^.     Wm  bf^nt   up   to  18,600  f^t  as   ^ftiats.    Bl)^^ 

eronomy.     Mitdt^rnte  cn-tt.     Aino  hentfrti  ^r  i^-mitller  ^^ork      Send  Ffi  eenta  BOMtagB  t^ 

A'e  ir  Yn  rk  o  mcB  for  iAten  t  ca  tAlo/j^e  of  Ben  tfng-  ^itd  Tt^nt  Hut  Ing  A  pputA  t  us. 

HKW  YOHIl  office:  ^  aCHMAL    OFFICE  AND  WOflHi: 

1«a  FIFTM  AVC  ,  COR.  atat  «T.  inviMOTON*ON-NUC»SOii.  M.  »- 

M nation  Amerlean  Qardenlug  wibeir  you  writ*. 
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Pio.  i9a~R0SA    nULTIFLORA    USBD   AS   A    HEDOB   PLANT.  (See  page  661.) 


The  aboTe  picture  is  reprodnced  from  a  photogrraph  taken  for  American  Gardbni^^o  by  Mr.  P.  Biaaet,  and  8how»a  hegde  of 

Roaa  multiflora  as  seen  in  the  gardens  of  Hon.  Gardiner  P.  Hubbard,  West  Washington,  D.  C.    The  freedofn  of 

g^Wtb  and  profusion  of  bloom  are  well  illustrated  by  the  picture. 
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The  Village  Square. 

[8»  8UPPLEM1NT  OIVKN  WITH  THIS  I88UB.] 

On  a  former  occasion  some  of  theKeneral 
principles  which  should  g^ovem  the  lay- 
ing? out  of  such  areas  were  indicated  and 
their  practical  application  is  now  set 
forth  graphically  by  Mr.  J.  Forsyth  John? 
son  whose  explanation  of  the  details 
follows: 

Before  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the 
development  of  the  square  itself,  let  us 
first  look  to  the  surrounding  features. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  comers  of  the 
adjoining  blocks  are  shown  rounded; 
this  is  a  suggestion  which  deserves  atten- 
tion in  all  places,  and  is  incidentally  al- 
luded to  here.  By  following  the  curve  as 
shown,  there  are  made  five  or  three  **  cor- 
ner" lots  according  to  the  sweep  of  the 
curve.  Experience  nas  proved  tnat  this 
treatment  greathr  enhances  the  value  of 
the  lots  for  residential  purposes— as.  an 
instance  at  Inman  Park,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
where  the  ground  was  thus  laid  out 
these  **  comer"  lots  realized  25  per  cent, 
above  that  of  the  otherlots,  although  the 
actual  area  was  smaller;  it  Is  the  front- 
age and  improved  prosj;)ect  that  tell. 

The  Important  feature  of  the  rounded 
corners  was  made  because  in  planning 
building  grounds  on  the  square  system 
the  lots  on  the  side  streets  are  some  25  to 
60  per  cent,  .below  the  value  of  those  on 
the  main  streets ;  the  cause  of  this  in  the 
square  setting  out  of  street  corners  is 
that  the  comer  house  facing  the  main 
street  always,  more  or  less  distinctly,  has 
its  back  exposed  to  the  side  streets,  and 
this  forms  a  bad  introduction  to  it.  By 
the  adoption  of  ronnded  corners  as  here 
suggested,  the  side  streets  are  made  near- 
ly as  desirable  as  the  main  streets. 
Moreover  the  five  comer  lots  make  a 
gradual  transition  and  each  successive 
side  on  the  curve  is  but  a  trifle  below  its 
neighbor  In  importance  and  value. 

The  rounding  of  the  comers  bb  above 
leaves  ample  space  for  the  four  small  tri- 
angular plots  In  the  roadway ;  these  call . 
be  atiliJEed  to  very  great  effect  and  servb 
asaUnk,  harmoniiing  the  streets  with 
the  garden  effect  of  the  square.  The  tran- 
sition is  not  abrupt,  wlilch  effect  is  aLso 
materially  aided  if  the  streets  be  lined 
with  shade  trees  as  indicated.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  trees  used  in  the  tri- 
anglar  areas  be  as  shown,  narrow, 
not  spreading;  they  are  not  shade  trees 
being  used  merely  for  effect,  and  prefei^ 
ably  let  them  be  eveigreens — the  com- 
mon so-called  cedars,  for  instance.  The 
shade  trees,  it  will  be  observed,  are  ar- 
ranged so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
view  from  the  houses,  that  is  to  say. 
they  are  planted  opposite  the  dlvisioiiai 
line.  If  the  situation  be  In  a  business 
center,  of  course  the  buildings  will  be 
brought  as  near  to  the  road  as  possible, 
but  in  a  residential  quarter  the  park-like 
area  can  be  almost  doubled  by  placing 
tiie  houses  at  some  distance  from  the 
road,  even  to  40  feet. 

The  trees  (Acer  pseudo-platanas)  lining 
the  streets  are  shown   on  a   prepared 

Sound.  This  is  done  merely  to  Inaicate 
e  imperative  necessity  of  making  pro- 
per preparations  for  their  reception— a 
tree  to  do  well  must  have  good  soil,  and 

}>lenl7  of  it.  Make  a  bed  of  good  mellow 
oam,  five  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep. 
It  may  be  well  here  to  caution  some  of 
our  improvement  societies  against  too 
deep  planting,  for  that  will  be  fatal.  The 
surface  of  the  prepared  soil  may  be  used 
for  grass,  or  be  paved  over  (except  five 
feet  square  right  around  the  tree)  as  ne- 
cessity demands. 

The  design  is  for  a  public  square,  not  a 
private  garden,  and  care  has  been  taken 
that  as  such  its  vistas  are  taken  from 
the  surrounding  Btreets.  Public  squares, 
gardens,  and  parks  in  cities  should  al- 
ways display  their  beauties  to  the  public 
from  the  streets.  The  banking  out  of 
these  vlewH  from  the  public  which  pays 
for  them  is  not  to  be  defended  on  any 
ground  whatsoever.  In  arranging  for  a 
private  garden  other  consid^i'ations  arise 
as  can  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  tb^  plan 
already  Issued  by  us*.    The  broken  lines 


***Kow  to  Lay  oat  Home  Grounds*';  republUhed 
as  a  separate  sheet.    Post  free  25c. 


drawn  across  the  plan  in  various  direc- 
tions show  some  of  the  principal  views 
of  the  square. 

The  entrances  are  placed  at  the  comers 
as  affording  the  greatest  (convenience 
here,  and  also  providing  long  views,  each 
different,  and  indeed,  no  two  views  are 
alike  on  the  whole  ground.  The  curves 
of  the  walks  are  so  taken  as  to  lead  pe- 
destrians along  them,  offering  no  excuse 
for  their  crossing  the  grass.  Around  the 
water  and  band  stand  ample  provision 
is  made  to  accommodate  those  who 
come  to  linger,  the  promenade  is  wide, 
and  offers  many  opportunities  for  the  ar- 
tistic placing  of  seats.  It  will  be  observed 
that  no  laive  trees  are  to  be  planted  on 
the  island  devoted  to  the  band ;  this  is 
because  their  presence  Is  destructive  to 
the  best  results  from  the  efforts  of  the 
mustcians.  The  piece  of  water  is  of  neces- 
sity small,  therefore  no  large  growing 
weeping  trees  are  to  be  usecTaround  it,, 
and  the  surface  of  the  water  should  be 
but  two  inches  below  the  level  of  the 
walk,  the  margin  being  kept  at  the  level 
of  the  walk  except  where  plants  on  rock- 
ery are  shown.  The  raising  of  a  bank 
around  a  Lily  pond  or  any  ornamental 
water  is  against  all  principles  of  natural 
and  artistic  effects;  the  water  should  ap- 
pear as  part  of  the  ground. 

The  walks  are  lined  with  shade  trees- 
Linden,  Beech,  or  Maple--one  walk  to  one 
tree;  thus  we  will  have  the  Beech  walk, 
the  lime  walk,  etc.,  using  heavy  shade 
trees  Inside  the  area  and  on  thesurround- 
iuK  streets  the  English  Sycamore  Is  suit- 
able, or  in  a  smoky  atmosphere  the 
Plane. 

As  regards  the  other  plaqitiiigs  shown, 
there  is  scope  for  much  Individual  taste, 
but  care  is  advised  that  the  balance  be- 
tween high  and  low-growing  subjects  be 
maintained  as  is  shown  in  the  plan.  Our 
present  suggestions  are  general,  not 
detailed;  any  special  information  on 
that  may  be  had  by  a  reference  to  the 
previously  issued  plan  alluded  to  above. 
Hydrangea  panicnlata  is  a  valuable  shrub 
and  opportunity  for  Its  use  is  frequent. 
'  For  evergreen  effect  some  of  the  beds 
should  be  planted  to  Box  or  Yew,  and 
others  again  to  Rhododendrons,  taking 
care  to  make  each  subject  a  distinctive 
feature  and  not  mixing  them  all  up  to- 
gether in  a  confused  mas9.  Aim  to  give 
local  features  in  the  planting.  Uoe  Deut- 
sla  crenulata  in  some  beds,  and  where 
they  are  in  a  shaded  location  the  Loni- 
ceras  wHl  give  satisfaction. 

Care  should  be  exercised  to  secure  per- 
petual effect,  thus,  for  instance,  a  bed  of 
Deutzla  crenulata  would  have  a  weak 
appearance  in  the  fall,  and  some  rough 
growing  autumn  flowering  perennial  such 
as  Hellanthus  Maximilianus  should  be 
introduced  to  bridge  over  the  otherwise 
dull  time.  In  this  connection  we  would 
also  add  emphatically  that  every  border 
or  bed  in  any  grounds  should  spring  into 
life  with  the  first  flush  of  spring's 
warmth,  which  end  is  best  obtained  oy 
planting  near  to  the  margins,  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  characteristics,  the 
hardy  permanent  bulbs— Snowdrops,  Scil- 
las,  etc.  In  the  shrubberies  fair  masses 
of  Narcissus  give  very  valuable  effects. 
It  is  imperative  that  a  public  garden 
should  present  a  pleasing  appearance  at 
any  and  all  seasons  of  the  vear ;  thus  the 
evergreens  are  to  be  placed  so  that  they 
have  their  special  effects  in  the  winter 
season  and  act  as  a  frame  to  the  colors 
lent  by  the  blossoms  of  other  plants  in 
their  particular  seasons.  The  art  of 
landscape  gardening  is  to  have  a  reason 
for  the  placing  of  every  individual  plant. 

When  we  approach  the  beds  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  water  the  effect  of  latter 
may  be  enhanced  by  a  graduation  as  it 
were  of  the  ve^tatlon  which  surrounds 
it ;  for  this  purpose  the  plants  to  be  put 
on  the  beds  in  the  grass  area  should  be 
Arundo  donax,  Eulalia  gracillima,  and 
such  like,  and  the  beds  on  the  promenade 
itself  It  is  suggested  to  plant  with  Cannas 
or  some  such  subject  each  season. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  formal  bed- 
ding has  be^n  arranged  for ;  this  is  on  ac- 
count of  economy,  but  should  such  be  de- 
sired the  grass  about  the  pavilllon  affords 
a  in  pie  and  suitable  space  for  such>  work ; 
and  it  may  here  be  added  that  Lilies  can 
very  effectively  be  planted  In  the  shrub- 
beries in  all  parts  of  the  square.    The 


lar&;e  bed  on  the  side  oppoHite  to  the  pa- 
vlUion  should  be  planted  so  an  to  have  a 
center  height  of  fifteen  feet,  Euonymm 
alatus  would  be  effectivf>  so  used  its  red 
leaf  in  the  fall  and  its  brij(bt  berries 
would  give  a  welcome  show  ot  color. 

In  order  to  get  an  "  established'  effect 
as  quickly  as  possible  it  is  always  defdr- 
able  to  use  a  number  of  quick  growing, 
cheap  plants  which  are  to  act  as  Duraes 
to  the  permanent  subjects,  and  which  are 
to  be  cut  out  and  destroyed  as  becomes 
necessary.  For  this  purpose  the  Willows 
and  Populus  monllifera  are  well  adapted 
and  a  variety  of  color  can  be  bad  very 
easily  by  the  use  of  Castor  Bean,  tall 
Sunflowers  and  such  like  for  the  first 
year  or  two. 


Chrysanthemdiiis. 

The  Temperature  must  be  watched 
now.  for  a  cold  night  may  cause  lots  of 
trouble.  We  are  not  in  sympathy  witii 
the  idea  of  keeping  the  plants  so  cool;  it 
is  ruinous  to  crown  buds,  and  many  are 
annually  spoiled  in  consequence.  His 
conditions  governing  a  crown  bud  seem 
to  differ  materiallv  from  those  which  are 
best  for  a  terminal.  The  petals  are 
packed  in  hard  and  close,  and  must  have 
^eat,  or  they  will  never  free  themselTOL 
and  the  center  will  remain  in  a  hard 
lump,  making  what  is  often  called  a  bad 
eye.  Our  houses  never  ran  below  50 
degrees,  and  range  from  that  upward  for 
six  or  seven  degrees.  A  littie  heat  maim 
the  atmosphere  dry  and  buoyant  and  h 
this  temperature  the  crown  bud  will 
develop  into  a  magnificent  deep  flower. 

Inoarved  Varieties  are  some  of  them 
improved  a  good  deal  if  a  few  of  the  pet- 
als are  removed  from  the  cent;3r.  It  h 
not  perhaps  absolutely  necessary,  bnt  I 
have  noticed  that  Mrs.  Twombly  maksB 
a  higher  built  fiower  if  some  of  the  petak 
are  taken  out  so  as  to  give  the  otfaen 
more  room. 

Reflexed  Varieties,  when  crown  buds 
are  taken,  need  more  feedingr  than  for  tbe 
terminal  buds,  or  they  lack  depth  and 
substance,  and  all  one  may  get  oat  of 
them  will  be  a  few  rows  of  very  lon^  pet- 
als and  nothing  to  speak  of  in  the  center. 

Feeding  Tells  More  now  when  the 
buds  are  swelling  than  at  any  other  time, 
and  applications  of  fertilizer  can  be  given 
often  and  strong,  remembering  that  pot 
plants  should  get  the  most,  as  they  have 
so  much  more  to  maintain  in  proportioQ 
to  the  soil  they  have  to  growm,  the  littie 
six-Inch  pots  most  of  all.  Feeding  can  he 
kept  up  till  the  fiower  is  half  way  de- 
veloped,but  if  kept  on  too  long  the  petals 
will  damp,  pink  and  brown  kinds  being 
the  quickest  to  show  this  failing,  while 
Mrs.  Robinson  will  stand  feeding,  when. 
Judging  by  other  kinds,  it  Is  pret^  well 
developed.  It  makes  a  veiy  deep  flower, 
and  It  is  wonderful  to  note  its  improve- 
mtot  day  by  day. 

Barly  Varieties  likeMarqnlsDe  Moa^ 
mort  and  Merry  Monarch  are  on  the  ma^ 
ket  by  this  time,  but  the  season  hardly 
seems  to  begin  till  Mrs.  Robinson  comes 
forth  in  her  peerless  beauty. 

C.  TOTTY,  N.  J. 


An  Ornameiital  Bed  Wanted. 

An  ornamental  bed  on  the  lawn  in  view 
of  the  parlor  windows  is  desired.  Peren- 
nial plants  and  those  which  will  bloom 
all  summer  preferred.  The  location  is 
shaded  by  high-trimmed  trees  in  the  fon- 
noon  till  10,  and  at  two  the  rest  of  tbe 
day  by  the  house.  Circulation  of  air 
good,  light  good,  water  and  fertilisers  In 
plenty.  Can  you  suggest  plants,  peren- 
nial or  annual,  which  wijl  thrive  and 
bloom  in  situation  described  ?  '  How 
would  Spiraea  Anthony  Waterer  do?  or 
Polyantha  Roses?  Tuberous  Begonias 
not  desired.— D.  U.  X. 

"—Without  knowing  the  area  of  the 
lawn  and  Its  aspect,  whether  smooth  or 
sloping,  it  Js  impossible  to  foi^  an  opin- 
ion. Tell  UB  how  large  a  bed  is  needed, 
also  what  the  soil  is.  There  are  so  many 
things  that  may  be  suitable  we  cannot 
advise  without  specific  details. 
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Tbe  Vegetable  Garden. 

TPreparatioiui  for  the  Winter  should 
now  bemadebjflxinsr  up  the  cold  frames, 
and  doing  any  necessaiy  repairing  and 
providing  shutters  and  mats  to  protect 
the  contents  of  the  frames  from  frost.  See 
that  storage  cellars  are  In  good  condi- 
tion for  the  reception  of  vegetables,  as 
they  will  soon  have  to  be  all  In. 

Liettuce.— Transplant,  if  not  already 
done,  into  cold  frames,  and  if  properly 
taken  care  of  by  freely  ventilating  and 
protecting  from  fiost.  lettuce  can  b.e  had 
till  February ; any  full-grown  plants  that 
may  still  remain  in  the  garden,  can,  if 
taken  up  Just  before  frost,  with  a  good 
ball  of  roots,  and  placed  on  the  bottom 
of  a  cool  dry,  airy  ceUar,  be  kept  three 
or  four  weeks.    Care  should  be  taken  to 

Sat  them  in  when  the  leaves  are  perfectly 
ry.  Stand  them  close  together  and 
they  will  commence  at  once  to  grow  to 
an  ivory-white  color,  and  should  be  used 
at  once,  as  they  become  very  tender  In 
the  cellar. 

"  Celery. — Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  put 
this  into  its  winter  quarters,  as  it  will 
withstand  several  degrees  of  frost ;  if  It  Is 
stored  away  too  early,  and  the  fall 
should  prove  to  be  a  warm  one,  it  will 
very  quickly  rot.  It  is  usually  sale  to  let 
it  remain  where  growing  until  November 
1  or  later,  accorolng  to  the  latitude  and 
the  weather  prevailing. 

SqiuMh  should  now  be  all  ripe  and 
ready  to  store  away  In  a  dry  airy  place. 
A  good  place  to  keep  them  in  until  frost  Is 
in  the  corn-crib,  or  in  open  shed,  where 
they  are  sheltered  fromraln.  Theyshould 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  where  they  are 
liable  to  freeie,  or  they  win  not  keep 
long. 

ZI^SS  Plants.— Ours  have,  for  the  past 
vear  or  two,  both  here  and  in  Rhode  Is- 
land, been  quite  subject  to  a  peculiar  at- 
tack of  some  unknown  disease  that  de- 
stroys the  vitality  of  the  plant,  the  leaves 
become  yeUow,  then  brown,  and  shrivel 
np  and  die.  I  am  unable  to  find  any  in- 
sects or  distinguish  any  blight  of  any 
sort,  and  any  reader  who  has  noticed 
any  disease  upon  these  plants,  or  can 
suggest  a  remedy,  will  confer  a  favor  by 
communicating.  I  have  tried  every  rem- 
edy, but  apparently  with  no  result. 
*  Aspara^rus  Beds.— Now  is  a  good 
time  to  make  new  beds  wherever  needed. 
Before  any  permanent  plantings  are 
made,  the  ground  should  be  well  enriched 
with  manure  and  bone  dust,  deeply 
plowed  and  cultivated.  If  beds  are  prop- 
erly prepared,  they  will  be  in  good  con- 
dition when  twenty  years  old. 

W.  M.  Edwabos,  Conn* 


Tomato  Blight. 

(To  A.  A.,  Ka8.^The  specimens  of 
tomato  leaves  have  been  examined,  and 
prove  to  k>e  affected  with  the  Tomato 
Blight  that  has  prevailed  throughout 
the  country  for  the  present  year.  The 
fungus  (Septorla  lycopersici)  causing 
the  trouble  attacks  the  plants  while  they 
are  small,  even  in  the  ^plant  bM  before 
setting  in  the  field,  while  young  the 
plants  lose  their  lower  leaves,  but  soon 
the  stems  become  affected  and  show  the 
presence  of  the  fungus  in  Innumerable 
small  dark  specks.  After  these  stem- 
spots  appear  the  whole  plant  ceases  its 
^owth,  and  losing  its  foliage,  falls  to 
the  ground  und  matures  little  or  no 
fruit. 

The  cause  is  weU-established  and  the 
remedy  may  satisfactorily  follow.  Large 
srowers  of  tomato  plants,  who  have 
been  troubled,  may  well  use  every  precau- 
tion to  clear  their  beds  by  the  use  of  fun- 
^cides  upon  the  woodwork,  and  the 
use  of  soil  obtained  from  a  place  where 
tomatoes  have  not  been  grown.  It  might 
be  still  better  to  build  new  beds  in  a  new 

?>lace,  and  thus  move  away  from  the  in- 
ectlon. 

After  the  plants  are  well  up,  they 
should  be  sprayed  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  same  treatment  continued  in  the 
field.  In  our  experiments  with  spraying 
tomatoes  the  present  season,  this  and  all 
other  tomato  blights  hai^  been  kept 
down  by<,  the  use  of  Bordea!ix«  the  spray-  . 
ing  beic^  at  intervals  of  ten  days.    The 


cost  is  but  a  trifle,  and  while  the  sprayed 
plants  are  still  green  and  in  bloom, 
those  in  adjoining  fields  where  no  treat- 
ment was  given  have  long  been  practi- 
cally dead.--B.  D.  H. 


Successful  Tomato  Culture. 

Herewith  I  band  you  a  photograph  of 
tomatoes  growing  in  my  garden  in  a 
suburb  of  Pittsburgh .  They  are  of  the  Beef- 
steak variety,  transplanted  into  ground 
fertilized  with  manure  from  cowyard:  on 
May  31  plants  were  20  inches  high. 
Fofiowing  directions  in  Amehican  Gae- 
DENiNO  I  laid  plants  down  In  furrow  and 
covered  15  inches  of  same  4  inches  deep, 
leaving  5  inches  of  top  uncovered :  have 
given  them  no  special  attention  except 
to  keep  clear  of  weeds,  keep  top  stirred 
up  to  conserve  moisture  and  tie  up  to 
trellis  of  plasterers'  lath. 

They  now  (September  6th)  measure 
61^  feet  long  on  an  average;  I  show  two 
plants  in  a  row  of  12,  on  the  first  are  26 
immense  solid  tomatoes  and  onthe  second, 
38.  This  does  not  include  the  first  ripe 
nor  the  small  ones  and  blossoms.  The 
average  for  the  row  at  present  is  about 
30  large  fruits  to  the  plant.  The  photo 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  their  size.  The 
one  in  the  quart  basket  on  top  measures 
5Mix4V^x2  and  weighs  IV^  pounds,  is  not 
the  very   largest.    The  fruits  are  very 


Pio.  X91.— Successful  Tomato  Culture. 


solid,   meaty,  almost    seedless    and   of 
excellent  flavor.  E.  D.  Saath. 


A  Dilatory  Celery  Patch. 

What  shall  I  do  with  my  celery?  I 
transplanted  it  about  the  ^Oth  of  July  in 
light  soil  fairly  rich,  the  ground  being 
previously  plowed ;  but  the  celery  did  not 
seem  to  g^row.  I  put  200  plants  on  one- 
half  an  acre  the  beginning  of  September 
and  gave  some  salt.  There  is  rust  pres- 
ent. I  have  cultivated  once  a  week.— 
T.  M. 

— Ground  intended  for  the  growth  of 
celery  cannot  be  made  too  rich,  it  should 
also  b^of  a  retentive  nature,  and  plowed 
deeply  and  thoroughly  cultivated  before 
the  plants  are  set  out.  In  the  hot  and 
dry  months  of  July  and  August,  efforts 
should  be  directed  to  retain  the  moisture 
in  the  ground  by  frequent  cultivation,  or 
by  the  use  of  a  mulch.  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  a  good  supply  of  water  is  neces- 
sary, and  when  the  ground  is  dry,  and 
any  watering  is  done,  a  good  soaking  to 
a  depth  of  at  least  fi.ve  inches  should  be 
given ;  a  light  sprinkling -to  the  depth  of 
an  inch  or  less  will  not  reach  the  roots,  • 
and  will  evaporate  quickly.,  without  any. 


good  results  following.  As  soon  as  the 
top  soil  is  dry  enough  after  watering,  cul- 
tivate thoroughly,  leaving  h  nice  mulch 
of  dust  on  the  suriace,  which  retains  the 
moisture  in  the  soil. 

On  light  sandy  soils  celery  is  very  liable 
to  become  rusty,  especially  during  hot, 
dry  weather ;  this  is  caused  by  a  fungus, 
and  it  is  now  too  late  to  attempt  a  rem- 
edy. On  its  first  appearance  it  should  be 
sprayed  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 
This  will  not  kill  the  fungus  outright, 
but  it  will  keep  it  in  check  and  prevent  it 
from  attacking  any  new  leaves.  It  is 
sometimes  advisable  to  cut  off  the  badly 
rusted  leaves  and  destroy  them  by  burn- 
ing ;  if  this  is  not  done  the  spores  will  re- 
main dormant  all  winter,  ready  to  attack 
the  crop  again  another  season. 

The  celery  being  a  voracious  feeder, 
possibly  suffered  for  want  of  food,  and 
the  season  is  now  rather  too  far  ad- 
vanced for  the  celery  to  gain  much  benefit 
from  an  application  of  fertilizer,  but  if 
100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  be  carefully 
scattered  between  the  rows  (being  care- 
ful not  to  touch  the  leaves  with  It  or  it 
will  burn  them),  then  cultivate  twice  by 
going  up  and  down  the  rows,  to  thor- 
oughly work  it  into  the  soil,  there  will 
be  immediate  effect  if  the  soil  is  moist; 
but  if  the  soil  is  not  moist,  the  soda 
should  first  be  dissolved  by  placing  about 
2^  pounds  into  a  barrel  of  water.  After 
this  Is  applied  and  the  weather  proves  fa- 
vorable, the  celery  will  grow,  vigorously 
until  November!.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  good,  celery  cannot  be  grown 
with  fertiUzers '  alone,  it  needs  plenty  of 
organic  manure.  Salt  is  sometimes  us^d 
to  advantage  on  dry  sandy  soils  to  retain 
moisture,  otherwise  it  has  no  manurial 
value.— W.  M.  E.  -^ 


Plums  in  Delaware. 

Notes  on  Varieties. 

Among  the  plums  that  hat«  borne  good 
crops  this  year  here,  the  natives  nave 
done  the  best.  We  had  no  Japans  of  any 
kind.  They  were  Just  out  of  bloom  at 
Easter  when  that  cold  snap  came,  and 
hence  they  were  killed  entirely. 

Wild  Qooseand  Whlttaker  gave  us  good 
crops  and  paid  fairly  wen.  Newman 
ripening  a  few  weeks  later  bore  fully,  but 
could  not  k>e  sold  at  any  price;  likewise 
Rowlette,  which  is  a  fine  plum  but  comes 
at  a  bad  time  for  profit. 

Poors  Pride  was  loaded  with  medium- 
sised  light  md  plums,  that  ripen  here 
about  August  1,  Wolf  a  little  later. 

Purple  Yosemite  was  the  best,  I  think, 
of  the  Americana  type  and  is  really  a  fine 
l^um,  though  American  Eagle  and  Prairie 
Flower  were  both  fine. 

Rachel,  Reed,  Moreman,  Golden  Beauty, 
Qarfield,  and  way  land  wound  up  the  sea- 
son, but  sold  at  no  profit.  Most  of  these 
are  fine  for  family  use,  especially  Reed, 
Jloreman,  Wayland,  and  Golden  Beauty, 
out  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  profit  in  them. 

I  have  a  number  of  new  varieties  on 
trial  that  have  not  vet  fruited.  We  can- 
not grow  plums  of  the  Prunus  domestica 
type  here  with  any  degree  of  success, 
hence  It  is  best  to  rely  on  natives  and 
Japans.  Some  seasons  both  of  these  give 
a  crop ;  it  often  happens  that  one  or  the 
other  fails,  but  rarely  both,  so  one  is  sure 
of  plums  if  he  plajit  both  kinds. 

There  is  a  point  that  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  Don't  plant  Japans  and  natives 
together  with  the  idea  that  one  will  pol- 
lenize  the  blooms  of  the  other.  The 
Japans  are  usually  out  of  bloom  and 
have  young  fruit  as  big  as  a  shot  before 
the  natives  show  any  bloom,  hence  one 
will  not  fertilize  the  blossom  of  the  other. 

The  agent  of  a  well-known  nursery 
sold  a  man  here  a  lot  of  Burbank,  Abun- 
dance, and  Satsuma  plum  trees  and  sold 
him  Marianna  to  pollenize  them.  A 
pretty  good  case  of  fraud,  as  the  Marian- 
na is  of  little  value  commercially  and  no 
earthly  use  In  respect  of  a  poUenlzer. 
Such  instances  are  common. 

Chas.  Wright,  Del. 


The  Philadelphia  Times  of  September 
11  contains  a  very  full  and  Interesting  * 
descriptlori  of  the  Fordhook  seed  farms 
of  W.  A.  Burpee  &  Ca;>•i«^^  rn 
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RBADBRS'  lOTBS  ilD  OOIIKITS. 


TMb  8p«o«  U  devoted  to  short  noten  of  experi- 
ence and  obeerratlon,  but  not  neceesarily  reflect- 
ing oar  own  opinions.  Yoo,  reader  are  trylug 
new  rartetlee,  new  implementSf  new  metboda.  Let 
OS  have  yoor  verdict— short,  pointedly     PoaslbJy 


Son  may  wish  to  comment  on  statements  roand  In 
lis  or  prevloiis  issoes  or  to  offer  sagsestions ;  let  as 
hear  wn«t  yon  have  to  say.  In  the  maltitape  of 
«oan»el  there  is  wisdom  and  safety.    Write  n*>  often. 

Our  Supply  of  Bulbs.— In  regard  to 
filie  question  in  American  Gardening  of 
ftoptember  11,  I  take  the  liberty  to  say 
A  few  words  about  the  question.  Having 
worked  and  traveled  through  France, 
<3ermany  and  all  through  Holland  for 
itftffefent  nureerymen  and  bulb  growers,  1 
Qbelledre  I  have  a  lUtie  experience  ajid  do 
not  doubt  but  we  could  grow  all  kinds 
of  bulbs  in  the  United  States.  If  any  one 
wonfd  let  me  know  what  kind  of  soil  he 
has,  and  the  climate,  I  would  be  willing 
to  ez|)lain  my  thoughts.  1  am  also  sure 
■that  L.  Harrisii  could  be  grown  here 
very  successfully.  Of  coarse  It  takes  a  lit- 
tle study  and  careful  attention  to  And 
•out  %vhere  bulbs  will  thrive  the  best, 
-what   soil   they  prefer,  etc.,  but  on  the 

•  other  hand  there  is  no  easier  thing  to 
propagate.  The  stories  of  the  foreign 
growers  are  for  me  of  no  account,  for 
they  are  not  growing  all  of  their  bulbs  on 
the  same  soil.  Holland,  France,  and 
Belgium  have  all  different  soils,  and 
neither  are  their  climates  the  same.  If 
there  is  any  nurseryman  who  wants  to 
give  it  a  good  trial,  you  may  give  him 
my  address.    Now  I  hope  this  will   be 

•  enough  for  the  present,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  some  Interesting  nursery- 
man about  the  matter. 

Further  I  will  say  a  few  words  about 

•  our  foreign  traders.  I  have  seen  packed 
Rosa  muTUflora  for  climbing  Roses  of  all 
kinds.  I  have  seen  in  the  spring  where 
they  had  many  Roses,  Clematis,  etc.,  left, 
the  names  changed  for  them  what  were 

:  scarce  and  looked  for,  and  shipped  to  the 
United  St-ates  to  be  sold  on  public  auc- 
tion.   I   have  seen   transplanted    Rver- 

.  ffreens  two  and  three  years  old  shipped  to 
the  United  Stat^,  and  were  never  trans- 
planted, and  the  same  with  Rhododen- 

•  drons,  Aieleas,  etc.,  as  with  Roses,  Cle- 
matis. I  myself  bought  four  years  ago, 
when  I  only  was  a  few  months  in  this 

•country  for  over  $100  worth  of  bulbs, 
and  came  afterwards  to  the  conclusion 

-  that  four  of  the  most  preferred  kinds  had 
been  substituted. 

I  think  American  Oardenino  is  more 
widely  circulated  among  amateurs  and 

•crthers  horticnlturally    Interested   than 

.any  other  weekly.— Xeno. 

A     liittle   More    Specific,    Please! 

—Nearly  all  the  many  readers  of  Ameri- 

•  can  Qardening  are  doubtless  de- 
vouring    with       eager      interest     the 

;  series   of   articles  by     Mr.     Jerolaman, 
in   order  to   learn  from   his  experience 
how  to  ftrow  such  mammoth  strawber- 
ries as  tne  paper  assures  us  have  been 
;  grown  by  him.    But  If  his  directions  are 
to   accomplish  their  design,  it  is  quite 
important  that  they  should  be  so  specific 
as  to  shut  out   all   possible   misunder- 
standing.   In  his  last  article,  (September 
25)  he  says:    "  I  plow  In  a  good  coat  of 
well-rotted  barnyard  or  stable  manure, 
not  too  heavy  a  coat,  or  you  will  make 
your  land  too  light  and  thus  burn  the 
r  strawberry   roots."      Now    on    reading 
"^his  a  tyro    very  naturally  asks.    How 
much  is  a"  good  coat  of  manure?'*    Does 
rlt  mean  covering  the  land  an  inch  deep, 
or  two  inches  or  six?    How  soon  does 
-the coat  become  "too  heavy,"  so  as  to 
endanger  making   the   land  "too  light 
>and  thus  burning  the  strawberry  roots?" 
And   again  be   advises   that   when  the 
plants  are   set   and  start  to  grow,  the 
ground  for  one  foot  each  side  of  the  row 
v«hould  be  covered  with  "a  good  heavy 
•coat  of  well-rotted  manuie."    And  again 
the  Question  arises.    How  much  is  "a 
good  heavy  coat?"    I  once  heard  of  one 
who  being  told   that   "a  good  coat  of 
wood  ashes"  would   benefit  his  straw- 
berries, covered  his  whole  bed  with  un- 
bleached ashes  three  inches  deep!    Surely 
this  was  "a  good  coat."    He  reasoned 
that  if  ashes  are  good  for  strawberries, 
^hen  the  more  of  them  the  better.    It 
is  of  the  utmorit  importance  when  giving 


directions  to  be  followed  by  others,  that 
the  statements  should  be  so  clear  and 
so  specific  that  no  two  readers  can  get 
different  impressions  from  them. — 
W.  H.  W. 

Columbian  Raspberry.— I  want  to 
tell  you  a  little  of  my  experience  with  the 
Columbian  raspberry  and  perhaps  get 
through  your  columns  from  some  one 
who  has  had  experience  some  advice. 

Two  years  ago  this  last  spring  I 
bought  one  plant  and  set  It  in  a  mod- 
erately rich  place  in  my  garden.  The 
growth  that  summer  was  something  lit- 
tle short  of  marvelous;  it  had  only  a  few 
berries,  but  enough  forme  to  know  what 
they  were  going  to  be,  and  I  was  very 
much  pleased  with  them.  In  the  fall  I 
covered  the  tips  and  this  spring  got  six 
good  plants  which  I  set  out  with  about 
same  results  as  to  growth,  and  now  I 
have  six— well,  I  will  call  them  small 
trees,  with  their  branches  trailing  on  the 
ground.  I  want  to  know  the  best  thins 
to  do  with  them  as  to  pruning,  etc.  1 
would  say  further  that  this  variety  has 
proved  to  be  very  hardy  and  healthy  and 
satisfactory  In  every  way  unless  it  is  that 
it  grows  too  strong.— Frank  C.  Down. 

Is  It  Hardy?— I  would  like  to  know 
through  your  valuable  pai>er  if  the  rasp- 
berry Cuuibert  is  perfectly  hardy  for  nortJi- 
em  Illinois  and  if  you  can  over- winter 
them  safely  without  protection  ?— C.  G. 

An  Answer  Wanted.— How  should 
cro  ps  be  rotated  so  as  to  get  the  most  off 
of  land.  Assuming  that  the  season  is  of 
average  length,  and  that  the  land  Is 
located  near  a  good  market  ?  Is  it  better 
to  plant  early  crops  and  remove  them, 
plowing  and  replanting  the  land,  or  to 
plant  in  alternate  rows  the  eaily  and  late 
crops?— G. 

Capid  Sweet  Peas.— Referring  to 
your  recent  remarks  I  would  say  I  had  a 
couple  of  large  vases  in  my  front  door- 
vard,  which,  as  they  stood,  were  most 
barren  and  unsightly  objects.  The  bowls 
were  shallow,  and  I  had  little  hope  of 
making  anything  live  in  them,  especially 
as  they  stood  under  Pine  trees.  1,  how- 
ever, put  in  what  little  earth  I  could  and 
planted  Burpee's  Cupid  Sweet  Peas  and  a 
few  Pansies.  The  effect  has  been  a  most 
agreeable  surprise.  The  Peas  havebloomed 
feeely  all  summer,  and  have  accorded 
beautifully  with  the  white  vases,  while 
the  Panues  have  lent  a  tinge  of  color 
most  delightful  under  the  dark  foliage  of 
the  pines.  Cupid  is  certainly  an  acquisi- 
tion among  our  decorative  flowers,  if  it  is 
properly  planted  and  cultivated.— J.  H. 
Griffith,  N.Y. 

PoIbou  Plants.— There  is  yet  another 
poisonous  shrub  that  resembles  the  Ivy 
in  its  effects;  it  Is  the  Poison  Sumach, 
growing  principally  in  swampy  places. 
Mr.  Stratton  Is  evidently  easily  affected 
by  the  poison.  If  he  will  prepare  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  bluestone  and  bathe 
with  it  he  will  find  a  sore  remedy.  At 
first  it  is  but  a  surface  trouble,  but  if 
allowed  to  extend,  it  soon  affects  the 
blood  and  in  some  cases  causes  death.  It 
always  renders  a  person  more  and  more 
susceptible  to  its  effects  after  each 
attack.  Hard  and  thick  skin  is  not  a 
safeguard,  as  I  know  from  experience, 
having  had  the'*  blisters"  under  the  soles 
of  my  feet  after  having  penetrated 
through  a  leather  boot.  Yet  in  my 
younger  days  I  could  handle  it  with  Im- 
punity. I  am  the  reverse  of  Mr,  Strat- 
ton, yet  I  am  Just  as  easily  affected  by  it 
at  the  present  time.  Recii)e :  Take  blue- 
stone  in  a  stoneware  vessel  and  pour 
boiling  water  on  it,  so  that  some  of  the 
bluestone  will  remain  undissolved;  when 
cold  keep  in  a  bottle,  scratch  the  blisters 
open  and  bathe.  The  second  application 
nsually  cures.- Henry  Snydbr,  Md. 


Roses  Under  Glass. 

I  have  been  asked  several  times  if  tiie 
small  black  spots,  about  the  size  of  a  pin- 
head,  somirtimes  seen  on  the  Gentler, 
were  identical  with  the  well-known  spot; 
also  its  cause  and  cure.  This  is  not  what 
is  known  as  black  spot  of  the  rose,  bat  1b 
the  white  powdery  mildew  in  a  dlB- 
guised  form,  and  Is  superindaced  by 
excessive  moisture  and  an  Insufficient  dr 
culation  of  air ;  so  conditions  the  icvene 
of  these  should  be  resorted  to  for  ftscure. 
It  is  not  very  dangerous,  but  has  a  ta- 
deucy,  in  bad  cases,  to  induce  the  green 
foliage  to  fall,  which  is  a  well-known 
habit  of  tMs  variety. 

In  regard  to  mildew  ft  is  most  ad?is- 
able  now,  even  though  none  be  seen,  to 
prevent  its  putting  in  an  appearance,  by 
painting  every  here  and  there  on  the  heat- 
ing pipes  some  sulphur  and  lime  mixed 
together,  half  and  half,  to  the  consistency 
of  cream.  It  should  not  be  put  on  too 
strong— Just  enough  being  applied  bo  that 
the  fumes  are  perceptible. 

It  is  a  very  good  policy  to  obser?e 
cleanliness  in  the  houses  at  all  tlmee  i^ 
keeping  all  dead  leaves  picked  up,  and 
having  all  other  rubbish  that  may  accii- 
mnlate  both  on  top  and  under  the 
benches  removed. 

Don't  on  anv  account  n^lect  keeplof 
the  plants  tied  up  properly ;  it  wlU  be 
found  that  lots  of  work  and  time  an 
needed  In  this  dlteetlon,  as  during  thto 
month  the  plante  most  generally  make 
their  best  and  most  rapla  growth  of  the 


A  good  mixture  for  painting  on  the 
trunks  of  trees  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
out  fungus  and  insect  enemies  is  made  by 
adding  a  little  flowers  of  sulphur  to,  say, 
about  a  teacupful  to  a  bucketful  of  white- 
wash. A  small  quantity  of  Bordeaux 
added  will  darken  the  whole. 

Poe's  Park  is  now  under  way.  The 
New  York  Park  Department  has  adopted 
plans  for  the  work.  Ten  thousand  dol- 
lars are  to  be  spent  on  the  park  around 
the  old  home  of  the  famous  author. 


You  are  all  doubtless  aware  that  Ugbt 
Is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  lor 
the  production  of  fine  roses,  so  if  yoa 
have  not  already  cleaned  vour  glasa  od 
the  under  side,  the  work  should  be  done 
on  the  first  favorable  opportunity.  1 9\- 
ways  select  a  bright  day  for  tt^is  parpoae, 
as  in  the  course  of  the  operation  acme 
water  falls  on  the  foliage.  There  la  al> 
ways  more  or  less  matter  on  the  under 
side  of  the  glass  that  obscures  consider- 
able light,  especially  where  butted  gia» 
is  used.  We  moisten  the  glass  first,  then 
rub  it  over  with  a  rag,  when  a  fine  Jet  of 
water  from  the  hose  from  ridge  to  gutter 
plate  completes  the  work. 

If  you  want  to  grow  some  of  that 
useful  little  polyantha  rose,  Clothllde 
Soupert,  for  Spring  sales  or  cutting  dur- 
ing next  Summer,  now  is  the  time  to  pat 
in  some  cuttings  in  a  hotbed.  Thev  root 
very  quickly,  and  are  best  carried  over 
early  Winter  In  small  potSy  in  a  cool 
house. 

While  attending  to  our  current  work, 
we  must  not  overlook  procuring  soil  fbr 
another  year.  There  are  undoubtedly 
many  men  who  neglect  this  work  ontil 
almost  time  for  commencing  replanting 
and  for  quite  a  long  time  afterwards 
they  are  troubled  greatly  by  the 
grass  growing  from  the  green  sod.  That 
is  not  the  only  trouble,  for  it  often  times 
happens  that  owing  to  pleasure  of  other 
work,  the  soil  is  obtained  from  the  first 
and  nearest  spot,  irrespective  of  whether 
or  not  it 'is  nest  adapted  to  the  fatoi« 
welfare  of  the  rose.  There  Is  no  question 
but  that  one  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples in  successful  rose-growing  is  hi 
procuring  a  soli  bestsultedto  theirneeds, 
so  we  should  be  most  careful  in  its  selee- 
tion.  I  find  a  soil  that  suits  most  variettes 
to  be  of  a  g^od  fibiy  sod,  from  a  pastore 
of  a  medium  heavy  texture;  thatis,aBoB 
not  light  or  the  extreme  of  heaviness;  and 
much  prefer  taking  it  from  low  lands,  bot 
am  careful  to  avoid  that  which  has  not 
been  mown  or  grrazed  for  years,  as  the 
large  accumulation  of  grasses,  moaaes, 
etc.,  thereon  maketf  it  too  light,  and  it 
has  too  much  of  a  leaf-mould  appearance 
when  thoroughly  rotted  down.  A  ffood 
strong  loam  Is  what  is  needed ;  nomlBg 
of  a  mucky- nature:  It  Is  sometimes  pe^ 
plexlng  for  those  engaged  in  growing  In- 
side a  city's  limits  to  know  wnere  to  get 
soil  near  enough  at  a  reasonable  cost 
We  were  in  that  predicament  this  year, 
and  as  we  bad  to  get  our  soil  from  a  poist 
six  miles  distant,  we  found  the  most 
Inexpensive  way  was  to  carry  It  by  Imt, 
as  the  canal  was  near  by  at  bothesda 
Boll  should  not  be  drawn  In  wet  weather. 

H.  H. 
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Some  Good  Decorative  Roses. 

Rosa  maltiflora  Ib  to  my  mind  one  of 
tho  very  finest  of  climbing  Roees.  When 
once  establifihed  it  1b  a  strong  robust 
grower,  sending  up  shoots  from  10  to  12 
foet  in  length  m  one  season,  and  every 
year  is  covered  with  beautiful  single 
white  flowers,  so  heavy  indeed  is  Its 
white  mantle  that  we  have  difficulty  in 
convincing  one  who  sees  it  for  the  first 
time  that  it  is  a  Rose.  The  picture  of 
Rosa  multiflora  on  the  first  page  of  this 
issue  gives  one  a  clear  conception  of  the 
habit  and  flower  of  this  beautiful  Rose. 
The  picture  shows  a  fence  covered  with 
the  Rose,  and  so  satisfactQiy  Is  it  that 
we  use  It  a  good  deal  in  this  way,  also 
for  banks,  or  for  covering  tree  stumps ; 
and  for  running  over  the  lower  limbs  of 
tree  In  the^wlld  garden  nothing  could  be 
more  beautiful.  The  leaves  are  quite 
large,  of  a  beautiful  dark  green  color,and 
always  look  well  even  when  the  plant  is 
out  of  flower.  It  is  very  healthy  and 
rarely  do  we  And  any  insect  pests  bother- 
ins  It. 

Other  Roses  we  use  for  like  work,  and 
which  do  equally  well  are : 

Bennett^sSeedllnff  from  the  Ayeshlre; 
it  is  pure  white,  doubfe  flowers  of  medium 
slae,  and  grows  15  feet  in  one  season. 
Very  free  flowering.  A  beautiful  Rose  to 
ramble  over  a  tree  or  a  rustic  seat. 

Dundee  Rambler  (Ayeshlre)  a  white 
semi-double  flower,  Is  a  fit  companion  of 
the  above  in  every  respect.  Of  easv 
growth,  it  will  thrive  in  a  very  poor  soil 
where  no  other  Rose  would  exist;  it  very 
often  sends  out  shoots  from  15  to  20  feet 
in  length  which  in  their  season  are  quite 
covered  with  the  small  flpwers. 

Rosa  setisera  Is  also  a  charming 
Rose  for  the  wild  garden,  flowering  after 
those  Just  named  are  past.  ItJengthens 
the  season  of  bloom  very  agreeably ;  the 
flowers  are  of  a  deep  rose  color,  fading  to 
white,  therefore  it  gives  a  decided  range 
of  color  when  In  flower;  tho  newn* 
opened  buds  are  deep  rose,  and  from  thw 
there  is  a  gradation  through  all  stages  of 
pink  to  almost  white  on  the  same  plant. 
The  plant  Is  of  the  strongest  habit,  send- 
ing out  shoots  20  feet  long. 

All  of  these  Roses  named  should  be 
given  their  own  free  will,  not  being 
checked  In  any  wav,  and  do  very  little 
with  the  pruning  knife,  merely  removing 
dead  wood.  Bend  the  branches  to  some 
object  that  will  furnish  some  support  so 
that  the  wind  wlU  not  break  theau 
Treated  In  this  easy,  natural  way,  any  of 
these  Roses  will  be  in  place  In  any  part  of 
the  grounds. 

P.  BissET,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Fruit  Qardeo. 

Peach,  CrawA>rd*s  Late.— This  is  a 
decided  failure  with  me  this  year,  owing 
to  a  very  hot  spell  on  September  10, 11, 
and  12,  following  a  long  cool  period,  the 
fruits  at  that  time  being  about  two- 
thirds  grown.  Since  then  they  have  not 
grown  any  and  are  now  dropping  badly, 
and  to  all  appearance  are  dead-ripe  culls. 
Trees  of  Crawford's  Early  from  which  we 
began  to  pick  on  September  18,  are  laden 
with  full-slsed,  flrm  fruit,  ripening  very 
slowly.  This  has  been  a  very  peculiar 
sammer,  anyhow.    I  see  that  we  began 

Sicking  Crawford's  Early  on  September 
9  last  year.  I  believe  I  mentioned  in  a 
previous  note  that  peaches  and  grapes 
were  about  two  weeks  late,  and  here  I 
am  with  Late  Crawford  culls  dead  ripe, 
ahead  of  time,  for  I  see  web^an  on  them 
last  year  on  September  20,  so  that 
peaches  and  time  are  slightly  mixed,  but 
not  the  trees ;  they  are  all  right.  I  have 
charged  the  mixing  to  the  weather. 

Apples  are  fine,  but  dropping  rapidly ; 
w^e  are  picking  full  two  weeks  earlier  than 
nsual,  for  by  the  usual  time  there  appar- 
ently would  be  nothing  on  the  trees  to  pick. 

On r rants. — The  bushes  are  practically 
bare  of  foliage,  with  some  fruit  trees  in 
the  same  uninteresting  condition.  Those 
most  affected  are  Belle  Magniflque cherry, 
Transcendent  crab  apple,  with  Flemish 
Beauty  and  Buerre  Die!  pears.  This  has 
been  a  fruitful  season  for  fungi,  there 
being  so  much  cold,  dull,  unsettled 
^weather  through  July  and  August  that 


spraying  did  not  control  the  fungi  on  the 
trees  mentioned. 

These  notes  sound  so  much  like  a  con- 
stant grumble  about  the  weather  that  I 
better  stop  and  start  in  fair  weather. 

J.  HOLLOWAY,  L.  I. 


Notes  from  Louisiana. 

After  a  long  hot  summer,  September 
has  set  in  cool,  for  which  we  should  aU 
feel  thankful.  I  spend  every  minute  that 
I  can  in  the  gardens,  and  notice  that  all 
the  Roses  1  cut  back  three  weeks  ago  are 
full  of  tender  red  shoots,  and  in  a  little 
while  we  will  have  our  autumn  Roses  in 
plenty.  I  cut  out  all  Salvia  spikes,  not 
waiting  for  the  top  buds  to  open,  and  tne 
big  plants  are  scarlet. 

Rudbecklas  aj^  a  mass  of  fiowers ;   I 


Fig.  193.— Incrbasino  the  Wagon's 
Capacity. 


notice  something  being  written  of  their 
coarseness.  I  do  not  find  them  coarse, 
they  are  such  a  bright,  clear  yellow,  and 
the  foliage  is  so  clean  and  green. 

The  blue  Solanum  is  hanging  full  of 
clusters  of  flowers;  It  Is  not  purple  here, 
neither  is  S.  Wendlandl,  clusters  on  the 
latter  were  a  foot  across  and  lasted  for 
weeks.  Blue  Solanum  has  drooping  clus- 
ters of  laiige  red  berries  the  siie  of  grapes 
and  is  Tery  ornamental. 

Balsams  from  8elf-«own  seed  are  Just  in 
good  bloom  and  are  much  finer  than 
from  seed  sown  In  spring.  Little  self- 
sown  Japanese  Glories  are  full  of  big, 
lovely  flowers  that  will  increase  In  beauty 
as  the  weather  gets  cooler. 

Allamanda  Henderson!.  —  A  small 
plant  set  in  a  half-gallon  bucket  last 
spring  is  now,  September  7,  four  feet 
tall  and  branching.  Since  the  first  of  July 
it  has  been  fall  of  big,  lovely  yellow  flow- 
ers, and  still  new  buds  are  forming ;  the 
foliage  is  not  dense  and  the  flowers  stand 
out  well  on  the  plant.      The  foliage  Is 


Pig.  i93.~Suooestion  for  a  Village  Lot. 

long,  smooth,  and  shining,  and  the  plant 
droops  with  the  weight  of  flowers.  I 
shall  start  a  small  plant  for  the  gallery 
and  next  spring  set  the  big  one  In  the 
garden.  Here  a  fast-growing  plant  soon 
gets  too  heavy  for  a  woman  to  handle  in 
a  pot.  I  have  a  Palm  that  measures  over 
10  ten  across,  and  what  to  do  with  it 
this  winter  I  really  do  not  know.  If 
there  was  a  marriage  or  "swell"  enter- 
tainment every  day  In  winter  It  would  be 
little  trouble  to  me,  as  it  is  always 
loaned  for  such  occasions. 

Clematis  paniculata,  for  the  last  six 
weeks  has  been  lovely,  a  sheet  of  white 
fragrant  flowers;  It  Is  called  an  autumn 
bloomer,  but  here  opened  Its  first  flowers 
In  .July,  and  now,  Septembers,  still  has 
scattering  clusters  of  bloom.  I  think 
anyone  In  the  cut  flower  business  would 
do  well  to  have  this  vine.  It  is  easy  to 
manage,  hnrdy,  holds  Its  foliage,  and  Is 


never  troubled  by  insects;  Just  a  small 
spray  of  flowers  will  scent  a  room,  and 
for  bordering  bouquets  nothing  could  be 
prettier.  Coming  as  it  does  when  there 
are  so  few  white  flowers,  makes  it  a  val- 
uable plant.  Clematis  crispa,  a  native 
blue,  and  cocclnea  an  imported  red,  are 
both  profuse  bloomers  here  from  early 
spring  till  frosts ;  these  latter  two  die  to 
the  ground  in  winter  and  early  in  spring 
throw  up  long  tender  daiic  shoots  that 
soon  branch  and  cover  the  vines  with 
flowera.  The  large  flowered  Clemates 
flower  well  here  in  the  spring  and  a  few 
flower  in  fall. 

Aristolochias.— Elegans,  from  seed 
self-sown  last  year.  Is  full  of  flowers,  and 
as  this  is  the  only  one  that  has  no  offen- 
sive odor,  it  is  very  desirable.  Stait  the 
vines  on  strong  twine  and  they  will  climb 
to  the  tops,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  twine 
will  be  strung  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  with  the  really  pretty,  curious  flow- 
era.  The  foliage  Is  small,  smooth,  and 
heart-shaped.  A.  omithocephala  has 
been  In  bloom  sometime;  the  flowers  are 
very  large,  curious,  and  plenty  of  them, 
but  the  odor  is  not  desirable  at  all ;  A. 

figas  Sturtevantl  Is  immense  in  leaf  and 
ower;  herein  rich  soil  and  with  plenty 
of  sun  the  flowera  often  measure  one  yard 
in  length  and  half  a  yard  across ;  a  vine 
in  full  flower  Is  a  sight  to  behold.  This 
year  I  have  mine  in  the  far  lot,  for  the 
smell  is  so  terrible  that  I  will  never  have 
one  near  the  house  again,  but  ail  the 
same  it  is  a  grand  vine. 

Oynora  aarantiaoa  (see  page  621) 
here  in  Louisiana  makes  a  nice  plant  for 
outdoora,  but  I  notice  a  plant  growing 
where  it  Is  in  partial  shade  near^  all  tite 
time  is  much  richer  in  color  than  plants 
that  have  snn  aU  day.  Years  ago  I  hacl 
a  very  flue  Gynura  plant;  the  foUage 
was  much  larger  than  any  I  can  grow 
now,  tlie  colonng,  too,  was  much  ncher. 
I  kept  the  plant  on  an  unper  window 
shelf  in  the  living  room,  and  it  had  little 
sun ;  in  spring  I  pinched  out  the  ends  and 

gut  the  plant  in  a  cool  sheltered  place ;  it 
loomed  In  summer,  then  mealy  bug  that 
came  In  plants  I  bought  destroyed  it; 
the  flowers  are  yellow  and  insigniflcant. 
Margaret  E.  Campbell. 


Plan  for  Viilase  Lot. 

The  accompanying  plan  for  laving  out 
a  village  lot  has  given  such  satisfaction 
to  the  writer  that  he  reproduces  it  as  a 
suggestion  for  othera.  The  half-circle 
driveway  Is  both  ornamental  and  exceed- 
ingly convenient,  as  it  does  away  with 
the  necessity  for  all  turning  of  teams. 
You  drive  in  at  one  entrance  and  out  at 
the  other.  The  plan  shown  does  not  pro- 
vide for  a  stable,  but  when  this  Is  an  ad- 
junct of  the  premises,  a  driveway  to  it 
takes  the  place  of  the  walk  to  the  back 
veranda,  that  is  shown,  the  entrance 
curving  slightly  as  it  leaves  the  half-circle 
driveway.  Such  an  arrangement  of  the 
grounds  gives  an  excellent  chance  fw  the 
disposal  of  shrubbery,  and  leaves  an  open 
space  in  front  that  can  well  be  utilised  for 
flowera.  W.  D. 


locreasing  the  Wagon's  Capacity 

It  is  frequently  desired  to  haul  to  mar- 
ket, or  from  the  garden  or  field,  a  load  of 
bulky,  but  light,  produce,  such  as  cab- 
bages, squashes,  etc.  The  ordinary  farm 
wagon  will  not  hold  half,  perhaps,  that 
the  team  could  haul.  In  such  a  case  he 
contrivance  shown  in  the  cut  will  be 
found  very  useful.  It  is  a  strong,  but 
light  frame  made  of  a  size  and  shape  to 
set  into  the  body  of  the  farm  wagon,  oc- 
cupying the  whole  space.  The  back  can 
be  arranged  to  let  down  on  hinges.  If  de 
sired,  for  convenience  in  unloading. 


New  York  Botanical  Qardens. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that  the 
Board  of  Apportionment  and  Estimate 
has  voted  the  appropriation  of  1500,000 
as  Instructed  bv  the  act  Incorporating 
the  Botanical  Gardens.  The  City  of  New 
York  Is  to  be  congratulated  at  this  suc- 
cessful termination  of  a  long  struggle 
between  opposing  factions. 
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look  to  their  plants,  and  if  any  find  the 
rust  it  ought  to  be  dealt  with  summarily, 
for  the  enemy  1b  a  serious  one.  The  rust 
fungus  sends  its  threads  all  through  the 
plant  before  the  spores  are  produced,  and 
therefore  spraying  may  not  prove  a  sat- 
isfactory remedy  for  it.  All  affected  leaves 
should  be  picked  off  and  burned. "—By- 
ron D.  Halsteo,  Experiment  Station, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Address 


SPECIMENS  of  dis- 
-     eased    Chrysan- 

Rttst.  themum    leaves    re- 

cently submitted  by 
a  New  Jersey  florist  were  submitted  to 
Dr.  Halsted  for  examination  and  advice 
as  to  the  course  of  treatment  to  be  pur- 
sued.   His  reply  is  as  follows: 

*' There  is  a  genuine  rust  upon  the  cul- 
tivated Chrysanthemum  sent  by  your 
correspondent,  and  it  probably  is  the 
Puccinla  tanacetl,  D.  C.  There  is  doubt 
as  to  the  species,  because  only  the  uredo 
spores  have  been  found  upon  the  leaves 
examined,  but  these  agree  in  size  and 
shape  with  tliose  of  P.  tanacetl,  and  fur- 
thermore this  species  is  found  upon  a 
species  of  Chrysanthemum  as  shown  by 
an  herbarium  specimen. 

"The  florist  has  written  me  that  he 
may  lose  his  whole  crop  from  this  rust. 
It  appears  upon  the  foliage  in  small 
brown  spots,  which  consist  of  heaps  of 
spores  borne  upon  the  tips  of  threads 
that  have  pushed  through  the  skin  of  the 
leaf.  The  Carnation  rust  is  not  unlike 
this  in  general  appearance,  but  the  final 
spores  are  very  different,  provided  the 
Chrysanthemum  rust  proves  to  be  as 
suspected. 

"  rjrowers  of  Chrysanthemums  should 


UNDER  our  modern  system 
of  constructing  streets, 
Trees.  this  is  in  fact  a  misnomer, 
for  there  are  not  and  cannot 
be  healthy  trees  of  any  size  in  the  great 
majority  of  completed  streets.  This  is  be- 
cause the  residents  in  them  are  either  too 
poor  in  BB  ithetic  education  to  appreciate 
them  or  so  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  as  to  be  without  thoughts  of  a  horti- 
cultural nature;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
wealthy  residents  admire  and  demand 
such  perfectly  shod  streets  and  avenues 
of  asphalt  and  kindred  material  from 
side  to  side  that  hardly  a  spot  of  Mother 
Earth  can  t>e  seen,  unless,  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  spot  be  about  the  base  of  a 
relic  of  past  poverty  days  and  dirt  roads. 

Do  our  city  fathers  believe  that  trees 
can  thrive  on  the  rains  that  run  into  the 
sewers  coupled  with  a  bountiful  supply  of 
water,  gas,  and  electric  mains  at  the 
roots,  not  to  mention  little  amputations 
done  by  the  stringer  of  our  disfiguring 
overhead  wires?  And  again,  the  trees 
are  being  crowded  to  the  wall  by  the  ele- 
vated railroad  here  and  there.  We  can- 
not have  waterproof  avenues  and  vigor- 
ous shade  trees  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

We  usually  start  well  when  opening  a 
new  street ;  some  country-loving  citizen 
plants  and  suggests  planting  trees, 
which,  by  the  bye,  as  a  rule,  has  to  be 
done  several  times  before  the  small  boy 
forgets  to  whittle  the  bark  from  the 
trunk,  and  the  city  drivers  find  out  that 
the  tree  is  not  a  Juvenile  hitching  post. 
These  trifles  past,  the  trees  begin  to  feel 
their  feet,  as  it  were,  and  try  to  forget 
they  are  now  city  trees,  not  minding  the 
few  cobblestones  in  the  street  and  the 
modest  three-foot  slabs  for  a  walk,  later. 
But  the  three  feet  is  soon  replaced  by  a 
six  or  eight-foot  paving  right  up  to  the 
cellar  walls  of  the  artistic  flat,  the  occu- 
pants of  which  soon  decide  that  nothing 
but  an  asphalt  road  will  give  style  and 
repose  to  the  neighborhood ;  this  last  it 
certainly  does,  for  the  trees  (thinking,  no 
doubt,  of  style)  soon  dwindle  and  die  in 
repose,  and  stone  and  brick  remain  to 
constitute  the  beauty  of  our  great  mod- 
em cities.  And  this  Is  the  end,  unless 
some  public-spirited  offlcials  see  the  need 
of  a  breathing  spot  for  the  tIred-out 
every-day  toller. 

Such  officials  may  truly  be  called  pub- 
lic benefactors,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
so  many  coming  to  the  front  in  that 
great  humane  work  of  creating  so-called 
city  parks.  In  these  our  hopes  must  cen- 
ter and  herein  only  (with few  exceptions) 
can  we  look  for  and  expect  to  find  fiour- 
ishing  city  shade  trees. 

The  necessities  of  the  modem  city  life 
having  chased  our  shade  trees  into  other 
breathing  spots,  or  out  into  the  sub- 
urbs, which  latter  stand  to  the  man  of 
means,  as  does  the  city  park  to  the  poor, 
we  run  over  in  our  mind  the  available 


material  and  are  surprised  at  the  fimall 
number  of  trees  which  are  really  snltable 
for  the  work  in  hand,  being  all  the  thae 
reminded  of  the  lai^  number  of  beantifal 
deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  that  will 
not  even  do  fairly  well  In  these  **parlig." 
Starting,  we  place  Salisburia  adiantl- 
folia  (Qingko  tree)  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  This  wherever  we  have  noted 
it  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Newport,  K.  I., 
Brooklyn  and  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  a  clean 
tree  almost  exempt  from  Insects  and 
disease.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower 
with  foliage  of  a  peculiar  shape  and 
color,  and  added  to  these  qualifica- 
tions, is  its  fantastic  or  eccentric  style  of 
growth;  it  is  one  of  the  first  trees  to 
catch  and  hold  the  attention  of  behold- 
ers, as  a  very  uncommon  and  beaotifol 
tree  of  medium  slie. 

Next  may  be  placed  Lirlodendron  tniip- 
ifera  (Tulip  tree  or  White  wood).  Tbii 
has  alao  a  peculiar  appearance,  inaemocii 
that  the  tips  or  points  of  the  leaves  an 
missing.  The  color  of  the  foliage  Is  of  a 
light  shade,  always  clean,  and  being 
smooth  any  dust  Is  easily  washed  off. 
The  habit  Is  of  a  decided  pyramidal  cait, 
spreading  considerably  at  the  base  if 
given  room;  add  to  these  the  wealth 
of  Tulip-like  flowers  i}nd  It  may  be  fdnd 
up  as  a  vigorous,  clean,  straight,  onia- 
mental  tree  of  large  slie. 

Acer  platanoldes  (Norway  Maple)  is 
commonly  looked  on  as  the  Ideal  dty 
tree ;  it  varies  considerably  from  the  nat- 
ural habit  of  a  round-beaded  top  of 
dark-green  leaves  which  turn  to  a  roaart 
brown  yellow  In  autumn. 

To  many  persons  Acer  saccharinoni 
(Sugar  Maple)  Is  far  superior,  espedaSj 
for  avenues  or  as  a  single  specimen,  mak- 
ing an  almost  too  regularly  pyramidal 
tree,  the  branches  coming  out  horifon- 
tally  with  a  slight  upward  curratott. 
The  foliage  is  not  quite  so  heavy  as  in  the 
Norway  Maple,  bat  usually  it  colors  fine- 
ly In  the  autumn,  ranging  from  a  tcij 
light  green  to  a  clear  orange  and  ciim- 
sun,  which  characteristic  each^ndlvldaal 
tree  appears  to  retain  in  a  more  or  Im 
fixed  degree  eveiy  year.  Some  of  tiieee 
specimens  In  h^th  and  In  their  showj 
autumn  colors  are  objects  not  to  be  bood 
forgotten,  or  easily  effaced  by  any  otba 
ornamental  deciduous  tree.  For  eUttt 
**en  masse"  we  recall  a  wonderful  color 
panorama  seen  wh«n  riding  from  the 
Profile  House  to  Sugar  Hill  In  the  White 
Mountains,  the  third  week  in  September. 
Together  with  them  was  the  golden  hoe 
of  the  Yellow  Birch  so  plentiful  In  that 
locality.  The  whole  forming  a  sight  long 
to  be  remembered. 

Such  then  are  a  few  outline  Ideas  ottbf 
city  shade  tree  question,  and  to  whatead 
does  it  all  lead?  Simply  to  the  concloaioi 
which  year  by  year  Is  more  forcibly  im- 
pressing itself  upon  us,  that  modem  cod- 
mercial  conditions  preclude  the  general 
street  planting  of  trees  and  that  there  ii 
a  demand  of  growing  intensity,  a  demand 
that  is  wrung  from  the  toilers  of  the  fa^ 
tory  by  increasing  competition  to  obtain 
the  wherewithal  to  support  life,  a  de- 
mand for  that  pure  air  of  ages  gone. 
This  can  be  to  some  extent  supplied  bj 
the  establishment  of  city  squares. 

Park  commissioners  and  city  govern- 
ments in  the  name  of  humanity  devote 
more  attention  to  multiplying  small  part 
areas  in  crowded  districts. 
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BIG    BERRIE5    FOR   ALL. 

Being  the  Cultural  flethods  of  Henry  Jerolaman,  the  N.  J. 
King,  Preceded  by  an  Autobiography. 

Continued  ttom  page  651,- 


Strawberry 


After  moving  to  Mendham  my  father 
rented  out  the  old  farm  on  shares,  that  Is, 
for  one-half  of  all  crops  grown.     This 

fraln  was  divided  on  the  farm,  my 
rotherand  I  carting  and  selling  it  in 
Newark  at  odd  times  during  fall  and 
winter,  sometimes  we  sold  It  at  Drake's 
mill  near  Irvington,  some  four  miles  on 
onr  side  of  Newark. 

In  going  to  Drake's  mill  we  passed  a 
beautiful  farm  fronting  on  the  main  rond 
for  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  I  told  my 
father  about  this  farm,  as  it  then  was 
owned  by  a  Bishop  Hughes  from  Ohio, 
who  wanted  to  sell  it  and  go  back  to 
Ohio.  I  persuaded  father  to  come  down 
and  see  It,  telling  him  as  an  inducement 
that  we  could  sell  right  at  our  door  all 
we  could  grow  on  it,  and  not  have  to 
work  all  night.  When  father  saw  the 
farm  he  gave  me  a  scolding  and  forbid 
me  to  say  anything  more  about  it,  as  the 
area  wa^  too  small  for  him.  I  answered, 
saying  that  if  he  did  not  buy  the  farm  I 
would.  This  engagement  I  never  forgot, 
and  I  think  can  safely  say  have  never 
been  known  not  to  do  that  which  I  have 
promised;  I  try  always  to  keep  my 
word.  This  farm  is  located  near  Drake's 
mill  on  the  road  leading  to  Irvington, 
then  known  as  the  Arbor,  now  known  as 
Irving  Place. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  will  sim- 
ply state  that  after  my  brother  and  I 
told  father  we  would  not  stay  longer  at 
Mendham,  he  sold  or  traded  the  Hilltop 
for  some  property  in  Twenty-fifth  street, 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues, 
three  houses  In  a  row  then  owned  by 
Robert  Orr,  the  builder  of  the  Croton 
Aqueduct:  We  helped  father  move  to  the 
city,  and  he  then  told  me  I  could  go  to 
thepubHc  school  (I  called  it  the  pauper 
school),  or  earn  my  own  living.  Choos- 
ing the  latter,  I  went  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
into  a  store,  and  let  it  suffice  to  say  here, 
that  year  after  year  I  went  out  to  seethe 
farm  Just  referred  to.  It  had  changed 
hands  several  times  when  I  bought  it  in 
1865,  and  on  it  I  lived  from  th^n  until 
1870,  when  Seth  Boyden  (who  owned  a 
farm  that  nearly  joined  one  portion  of 
my  farm),  died.  After  his  death.  In  the 
upring  of  1870,  I  bought  the  Boyden 
place,  my  present  i-esldence. 

While  on  th'e  Arbor  farm,  as  It  then  was 
called,  I  tried  almost  everything  to  make 
my  word  good  with  father,  to  get  off  of 
one  acre  more  than  he  bad  ever  received 
in  one  year  from  the  whole  farm.  I  did 
verj*-  well  with  tomatoes,  selling  the 
early  ones  at  $1.25  per  basket  in  July,  as 
my  books  show,  but  the  expense  was 
g^reat  and  I  did  not  make  clear  over  $200 
per  acre ;  the  nearest  I  came  was  with 
Norway  oats.  I  had  a  lai^  field  of  this 
and  I  made  over  $4,000  (I  paid  income 
tax  on  $2,000)  per  year  on  this  farm, 
'workinf;  more  than  five  times  the  land  I 
do  now. 

Ab  soon  as  I  bought  my  present  place 
I  commenced  to  grow  strawberries.  I 
bad  never  set  a  plant  nor  had  I  ever  seen 
a.  plant  net  at  that  time,  and  when  I 
bought  Boyden  farm,  as  I  called  it,  I  only 
found  a  small  bed  of  Boyden  No.  SO,  bnt 
three  short  rows  9  feet  by  13  feet  m 
lengrth.  As  I  stated,  I  bouKQt  this  place 
in  the  spring  of  1870,  and  in  July  of  the 
same-year  I  prepared  one-half  acre  of  the 
best  of  the  land,  gave  it  a  good  heavy 
coat  of  barnyard  manure,  hired  a  first- 
class  gardener  who  came  all  dressed  up 
like  a  fc^ntleman  and  had  his  tools  with 
him.  These  were  embraced  In  one  piece 
of  Iron, bent  over  at  one  end  for  a  handle, 
the  other  end,  about  one  foot  lonj?,  was 
i«harpeued  to  a  point;  the  Iron  was 
about  one  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter 
( I  found  out  after  that  it  was  a  trowel 
or  cabbage  setter). 

The  gardener  drew  a  line  and  called  for 
plants.  I  took  them  up  with  a  spade, 
and  incidentally  cut  a  great  many  in 
two  with  the  spade,  "  but,"  said  the  gar- 
dener, ''  that  made  no  difference  ho  long 
as  they  had  any  roots  they  would  come 


on  all  right."  I  remember  that  he  set  out 
the  plants  much  faster  than  I  could  dig 
them  up  with  the  spade;  all  he  did  was 
to  walk  alongside  of  the  line,  stick  down 
his  iron  pear  in  the  ground,  pick  up  a 
plant,  and  drop  it  in  the  hole  he  made 
with  his  peg,  then  taking  his  peg  he 
would  stick  it  alongside  of  plant  and  give 
it  a  push  which  would  hold  the  plant 
fast  in  the  hole,  so  that  the  wind  did  not 
blow  it  away. 

I  should  state  that  he  made  me  drop 
the  plants  one  about  every  foot  alongside 
of  the  line,  and  when  I  spoke  to  him 
about  the  loose  and  careless  way  he  was 
setting  the  plants,  suggesting  It  would 
be  better  to  press  down  the  soil  on  each 
side  of  plant  with  his  hands  (I  thought  if 
he  did  that  I  could  keep  up  with  him),  I 
never  shall  forget  his  answer;  it  was 
about  as  follows:  "Look  here,  who  Is 
doing  this,  you  or  I  ?    I'll  be if  I  will 

fet  down  on  my  knees  (and  moII  my 
ands)  for  you  or  any  other  man,  and  If 
you  do  not  like  my  way  of  setting  out 
plants,  set  tbem  yourself,  I  have  set  out 
plants  for  years  before  I  ever  saw  you, 
and  I  know  my  business.^*  He  did,  his 
business  was  to  get  my  money.  Hegotlt. 
About  one-half  of  the  plants  died,  and 
perhaps  the  others  would  have  died  too, 
had  it  not  happened  that  I  had  a  con- 
trary horse  that  every  time  he  was  put 
to  a  cultivator,  if  you  attempted  to  drive 
or  lead  him,  would  either  go  backwards 
or  sideways,  taking  one  row  with  his 
fore  feet  and  another  with  his  hind  feet, 
and  what  plants  the  horse  did  not  tread 
on  I  did  with  my  feet  while  trying  to 
keep  the  cultivator  from  tearing  up  the 
whole  business.  I  found  out  after  we 
(myself  and  the  horse)  had  cultivated  the 
strawberries  that  the  horse  evidently 
knew  more  about  setting  strawberry 
plants  than  the  gardener  or  I.  The 
plants  on  which  we  had  trodden  (except 
those  that  we  had  knocked  entirely  out 
of  the  ground)  all  lived  and  did  well. 
Thistaughtmea  lesson,  and  innfteryears 
when    In    spring   after   uncovering    my 

Elants,  if  I  found  some  that  the  frost  had 
eaved  up,  I  take  a  board  and  get  on  it 
and  then  press  them  back  in  the  earth.  I 
find  by  looking  over  the  books  that  this 
one-half  acre  cost  me  to  fertilize,  plow, 
keep  clean,  cover,  and  pick  and  cart  to 
market.  $88.60.  the  total  income  from 
fruit  sold  was  Just  $64.25,  a  net  loss  of 
$19.85.  This  looks  a  little  discouraging, 
but  I  remember  telling  father  when  he 
asked  me  when  I  expected  to  beat  his 
farm  with  one  acre,  to  wait,  father  would 
answer  "  O  yes,  I  guess  it  will  be  wait." 

My  father  had  moved  from  New  York 
City  back  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  often 
drove  out  to  see  me  during  the  summer 
of  1871  after  picking  the  berries.  The 
strawberries  picked  in  1871  were  dirty 
or  sandy,  the  same  as  Southern  berries, 
and  brought  only  a  trifle  more,  although 
they  were  much  larger.  I  had  not  com- 
menced to  mulch  them.  My  neighbors 
would  often  Joke  with  me  and  ask  how 
my  one-half  acre  of  strawberries  paid  or 
"panned  out,"  as  some  called  it.  They 
had  never  seen  a  half-acre  of  strawberries 
set  out  In  the  place.  Among  them  was  a 
middle>aged  man,  Mr.Ogden  Brown, who 
often  came  downtosee  my  field  of  straw- 
berries; he  came  one  day  when  I  was 
picking  strawberries  (I  was  picking  in  a 
wooden  tray — butter-dish).  I^auffhing 
at  me,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Jerolaman,  I  sup- 
pose you  came  out  here  to  teach  us  folks 
now  to  grow  strawberries?  You  city 
folks  must  always  come  out  here  to  teach 
us  something."  I  was  a  little  nettled  or 
angry  as  some  would  call  It.  but  I  an- 
swered him  with  a  smile.  **  Yes,  Mr. 
Brown,  you  are  perfectly  riKht ;  I  have 
come  here  to  do  you  and  all  my  neigh- 
bors good,  not  evil,  and  I  propose  to 
teach  all  Mlddleville  (as  it  was  then 
called)  how  to  grow  strawberries,  and  I 
will  If  I  live. 

Mr.  Brown  answered  me  with  fire  in 


his  eye,  and  stamping  down  his  cane, 
said :  "  Come  up  to  my  place  and  I  will 
show  you  a  little  garden  patch  that  has 
more  and  better  berries  on  It  to-day  than 
your  whole  field."  Show  us,*  will  you? 
Dropping  my  tray,  I  said,  "All  right,  I 
will  go  with  you  right  away,  Mr.  Brown, 
for  I  well  know  that  where  there  is  con- 
centration there  is  power,  and  I  want  to 
see  the  little  patch  that  will  beat  my 
one-half  acre,  and  then  I  will  beat  your 
patch." 

He  was  in  good  humor  by  that  time, 
and  when  I  saw  Mr.-  Brown^s  patch  I 
knew  at  once  what  was  wanted.  I  no- 
ticed that  his  berries  were  much  larger 
than  mine,  although  they  were  the  same 
variety  (Boyden  >fo.30),and  that  he  had 
put  a  heavy  coat  of  stable  manure  all 
around  and  between  his  plants,  and  that 
the  berries  were  much  cleaner  looking 
than  mine,  as  the  straw  In  the  manure 
had  kept  the  soil  off  the  berries  when  It 
had  rained. 

But  that  which  I  noticed  most  was 
the  berries  on  one  side  of  a  row  next  to 
the  walk,  where  Mr.  Brown  in  mowing 
his  grass  plot  had  taken  the  grass  and 
strewn  it  on  the  path ;  on  that  side  the 
berries  looked  as  if  they  were  varnished, 
they  had  such  a  gloss.  I  said  nothing  to 
Mr.  Brown  at  the  time  about  this,  out 
bidding  him  good-bye,  I  went  home 
thinking.  As  there  was  a  piece  of  salt 
meadow  that  went  with  this  place 
when  I  bought  it,  I  had  all  the  salt  hay 
mowed  the  next  month.  I  kept  the  one- 
half  acre  clean  •  as  I  could  all  by  mjrself, 
so  as  to  show  a  profit  the  next  year.  . 


The  Henry  Strawberry  Is  Cootrolled 
Exclusively  by  American  Qardenlng. 

Mr.  Jerolaman  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  tTiat  he  is  not  a'nurseiyman, 
but  is  a  fruit  grower;  it  is  not  his  bust* 
neas  to  sell  plants.  Hitherto' hj*  has  dis- 
posed of  a  few  plants  in  order  to  have  thd 
variety  generally  tested.  For  the  future, 
however,  the  Henry  Strawberry  plants 
will  he  dlBtribnted  only  as  premiums 
through  American  Gardening. 

Plants  win  be  delivered  froxn  now  op- 
ward  through  the  month  of  October,  or 
until  the  ground  freezes,  which  in. the 
place  where  the  plants  are  growing  is  not 
until  December.  Mr.  Jerolaman  always 
sets  out  plants  for  himself  until  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  and  in  some  seasons 
even  up  to 'the  end  of  that  month. 


Treatment  of  Plants  oii  Receipt. 

Enaulrles  froin  some  readers  neceswltate 
the  aavice  to  set  out  the  plants  at  once 
on  receipt,  wetting  them  if  the  sun  be 
very  hot,  and  shading  them  In  the  middle 
of  the  day.  There  is  no  necessity  what- 
ever for  anyone  to  put  the  plants  Into  a 
cellar  for  a  day  or  two  before  planting 
out. 


Of  interest  to  all  engaged  In  agriculture 
in  any  of  its  branches  will  be  the  Con- 
gress of  Agricultural  Industries,  to  be 
held  at  Omaha  during  the  Trans-Missis- 
sippi Exposition  period.  This  congress 
will  be  composed  of  representative  dele- 
gates from  State  Boards  of  Agriculture, 
agricultural  Jmirnals,  horticultural  socle- 
ties,  dairymen's  associations,  live  stock 
breeders'  societies,  and  all  other  kindred 
organizations,  and  will  continue  in  ses- 
sion for  from  two  to  four  weeks,  during 
which  time  a  number  of  national  agricul- 
tural societies  will  also  hold  their  annual 
conventions  In  this  city. 


Four  State  Meetings  in  One.— The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  W.  Va.  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Sheep  Breeders'  and 
Wool  Growers'  Association,  together 
with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  will 
be  held  at  Martinsburg,  October  12,  13, 
14,  15,  1807.  The  Horticultural  Society 
will  open  the  four  days'  session  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th ;  the  last  two  days 
being  given  over  to  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  State  Grange. 


The  foreign   walnut  crop  Is  reoorted  as 
short  this  year. 
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OnLKBBATBD  BITKB  OBOP. 

moswoom  sppvu. 


8  LBS.  FOR  $1.00. 

HarritlL  Rmrm  Nyaointlif.  Fn 

Paptr  MMI«  NarciMyt,  Catttt 

etc.  Etc. 

Speelal  PRICB8  on  •ppllMUon. 


^    Llllttm  HarritlL  RMian  Nyaointlia.  Fraetlat,    ^ 

Paptr  MMIa  NarciMyt,  Cattat, 

etc.  Etc. 


WEEBER    &    DON, 

Seed  Merebaats  and  OroKera, 
♦    114Ch«aibera8t.,  M.Y.CITTt    • 

ll^Dtlon  AmeHcaii  Q>rd<Bt«>  when  y<m  writat 

■muiald  I  Mttius.^'^tfnV^^tia-?;: 

so  IVaat  aotli  SL,  WW  YORK  CITY. 

Solicit  Shipiuents  of  Cut  Flowers  on  Com- 
mlaaion.    Beat  market  prices  guaranteed. 

Mention  Amerlean  GarA^nlnc  wh«n  too  wrtta 

lEI  tlUTIOIS  II FIOIERS. 

If  jon  want  to  know  abont  them  lend 
Vb  eta.  for  Mn.  Tbeodoala  B.  Shepherd's 

N«w  Catelofluoof  Rar^and  BMiutifHl 

Fl«w«ni. 

Many  New  BetealAe*  New  Coeaiee* 
R«re  Oactif  etc..  not  offered  hy  others. 


V«fi«Mff««l^*th«-8M,    -    California. 

Mention  Aaiaiieaa  Qaraealng  who  yog  write. 

••••Cj  k  e#  at***« 

brtitiKiral  [xpositioi 

FUffEIS.  FIUITS,  VEIETULES. 

AlEliail  ilSTITUTE  FAIR 

MafHton  8quaro  fianloR,  Now  York. 
SEPT.  27th  TO  OCT.  23d. 

•50OO  In  Caah  Prlaea,  alao  M edala,  Q«pa, 
piplouuM  and  Cortlfloatea. 

For  partlcnlan  apply  to 

DR.  F.  M.  HBXAMER, 

nadlaoB  dqaare  Onrden,  New  York. 

Mentton  American  QarOenlng  when  yon  write. 

PRICE    LIST   FOR 

Exhibition 
Stationery 

mo  Eitry  Firait $2.75 

Twi  Exbibitir's  Bills    •   •   •  Mil 

Twi  Bliss  Bills 2.58 

Sli  Jidp's  Bills 3.01 

500  Eitry  Btrds 3.50 

580  Pastirs  (assirtid)  -   -   •  l.BO 

Tital   -   -  -   SI4.7S 

Secretaries  of  Horticultural.  Af^ricaltural, 
or  any  other  form  of  competitive  show,  are 
invited  to  write  ns  for  full  particulars. 

It  is  freely  conceded  that  the  system  we 
have  adopted  saves  time,  temper,  trouble, 
worry  and  expense. 

The  clerical  work  of  everv  exhibition,  lar^e 
or  small,  should  be  run  on  business  lines,  and 
vou  will  find  this  system  the  best,  the  easiest, 
least  expensive,  and  most  satisfactory.  Ad- 
dress correspondence 

A.T.DELIlMllREPTG.ftPOB.CO.Ltd. 

P.  O.  Box  i607t  New  York. 


PRIVATE    OARDBNBRS. 

Appointments  and  Doings. 

Onrdenen  and  othen  knowlajf  ot  recent 
appointments  and  mortnga  are  noqaeeted  to 
forward  particulars  ot  the  same  tor  pabllea- 
tlon  In  this  column.    No  charge  is  made, 

A  vellow  Cannaof  remarkableintenBity 
ha«  been  received  from  Mr.  Hanson,  who 
haH  charge  of  the  gardens  of  Dr.  Warder, 
Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  The  eeg- 
mentH  of  the  flower  are  of  but  moderate 
width,  inclined  to  narrow,  but  in  color 
they  surpass  anything  that  we  recall. 
They  are  of  a  rich  Indian  yellow,  equally 
intense  on  both  upper  and  lower  sur- 
facpH ;  the  numerous  small  splashings  of 
pale  red  on  the  inner  face  of  each  segment 
are  so  ihin  as  t»  appear  pale  brown  ex- 
cept on  one  segment  WTrrre  a  few  are 
more  decidedly  red. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Kew  Guild  No.  V.  It  contains 
a  portrait  and  memoir  of  J.  G.  Baker, 
Esq.,  portraits  of  some  deceased  leading 
gardeners  who  were  once  at  Kew,  anq 
the  present  address  list  of  old  Kewites. 

Birth.— At  Wethersfleld,  Conn.,  Septem- 
ber 25,  the  wife  of  David  McFarlane  of  a 
son. 

Show  Fixtures. 

Si'cretarles  of  societies  are  Invited  to 
forward  dates  of  coming  exhibitions  so 
that  an  announcement  may  be  made  in 
these  columns. 


Mount  KIsco,  N.  Y. 

M.  J.  O'Brien  who  has  for  several  years 
served  as  gardener  to  Mr.  Robert  Scovllle, 
at  Chapinvllle,  Ck>nn.,  has  entered  the 
ranks  of  commercial  florists,  locating  In 
this  town,  where  he  hopes  to  build  np  a 
profitable  local  business.  The  contract 
for  building  and  heating  his  greenhouse 
has  been  awarded  to  Henry  w.  Gibbons, 
of  New  York. 


Pongiilceepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Dutchess 
County  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held 
at  the  Court  House^  Ponghkeepsie,  Octo- 
ber 6.  at  t:80  p.m.,  when  aj>aper  will  be 
read  by  Mr.  William  Russen,entitled''My 
Experience  With  Greenhouse  Grapes 
Grown  Outside.*' 


nineola,  N.  Y. 

At  the  Fair  held  here  this  week,  the  dis- 
play of  William  L.  Swati  of  the  Seawan- 
naka  greenhouses,  Oyster  Bay,  was  the 
center  of  attraction  In  the  floral  depart- 
ment. His  magniflcent  exhibit  of  palms, 
some  of  the  specimens  of  Areca  lutescens 
spreading  to  aheij^ht  of  ten  feet,  occupied 
the  center  stand  of  the  building.  Some  fine 
specimens  of  Araucarias  attracted  con- 
siderable attention.  Mr.  Swan's  colleo 
tion,  which  consisted  of  over  200  pots 
and  baskets,  contained  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  ferns.  P.  H.  Scudder  of  Glen 
Cove  had  a  larg:e  display  of  palms,  ferns, 
and  greenhouse  plants.  John  Lewis  Childs 
of  Floral  Park,  the  finest  display  of  Glad- 
ioli ever  seen  here,  and  a  large  display  of 
miscellaneous  cut  flowers ;  G.  Rogers  of 
Hempstead,  a  large  assortment  of  green- 
house plants,  Geraniums,  Begonias  and 
Coleus;  Ferd  Bon  Ion  of  Sea  Cliff,  some 
handsome  floral  deslji^ns,  Roses,  Carna- 
tions, and  palms.  Oasis  Nursery  Com- 
pany of  Westbuiy  exhibited  Cannas,  Be- 
gonias, and  shrubs. 


Plilladeiphia. 

The  principal  event  of  the  past  week 
was  the  third  annual  exhibition  of  the 
American  Dahlia  Society  held  on  Septem- 
ber 21  and  22  in  Horticultural  Hall.  The 
show  was  quite  a  success  and  from  the 
interest  taken  clearly  shows  that  more 
attention  is  bein^  given  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Dahlia  than  formerly.  The 
Judges  were  Thomas  Cartledge,  Edwin 
Lonsdale,  and  William  K.  Harris. 

W.  p.  I'eacock  filled  two  large  tables 
with  Dahlias  which  he  had    grown  as 


trials  for  the  Dahlia  Society;  among 
them  were  some  grand  flowers.  The  two 
tables  were  gone  over  carefully  by  all 
growers  of  Dahlias,  who  were  tbas  able 
to  determine  the  value  of  each  variety. 

Among  the  Dahlias  were  a  great  many 
American  seedlings,  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  which  no  doubt  Is  Gilt  Edged,  a  fancy 
variety  with  medium-sized  flowers,  com- 
posed of  peculiar-shaped  petals,  edged 
f  olden  yellow.  It  is  an  exceedingly  tree 
loomer,  and  of  an  almost  new  tvpe.  It 
is  introduced  by  A.  Blanc.  In  the  same 
exhibit  were  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  a  flower 
absolutely  unique;  the  form  and  color 
are  perfection,  being  large  and  globular, 
petals  nicely  rolled,  of  a  creamy  white, 
shading  to  pink.  Others  noticed  weit 
Colossus,  a  giant  in  size  of  bloom;  Glorl- 
osa,  a  glowing  scarlet,  brightest  of  aD 
the  cactus  type;  Blanche  Keith,  ao- 
doubtedly  the  best  yellow;  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone, an  English  variety  of  great  merit; 
Matchless,  a  fine  dark  variety;  Mw 
Florence  Shearer,  a  delicately  shaded 
lavender;  Snow  Clad,  a  pure  white  pom- 
pon. 

Premiums  awarded  were  as  followg: 

Lanrest  and  best  general  display- 
First,  William  Henry  Maule;  second,  A. 
Blanc. 

Cactus  Dahlias,  vase  of  50  one  color- 
First,  A.  Blanc  for  William  Agoew; 
second,  W.  H.  Mante  for  Red  and  Black. 

Twenty-flve  blooms,  one  color-FInt, 
W.  H.  Maule  for  Clifford  W.  Bruton. 

Show  Dahlias,  thirty-six  blooms,  red- 
W.  H.  Maule  for  Ruby  Queen. 

Thirty-six  blooms,  white— A.  Blanc  for 
Glory  of  Lyons. 

Thirty  six  blooms,  pink^W.  H.  Maule 
for  A.  D.  Llvoni. 

Thirtgr-six  blooms,  yellow— W.  E 
Maule  for  Pluton. 

Fancy  Dahlias,  twenty-flve  blooms, 
tipped— W.  H.  Maule  for  Frank  Smith. 

Twenty-flve  blooms,  marglned^W.  fl. 
Maule  for  Fern-leaved  Beauty. 

Twenty-flve  blooms,  blended  and 
shaded— w.  H.  Maule  for  La  France. 

Twenty-flve  blooms,  mottled— A.  Blanc 
for  Uncertainty. 

Twenty-flve  booms,  any  other  cotar- 
A.  Blanc  for  Mrs.  Gladstone. 

Pompons,  vase  of  white— W.  H.  Mank 
for  Snow  Clad. 

Vase  of  any  color— A.  Blanc  for  MtH 

Singles,  twenty-flve  blooms,  striped- 
E.  Clifton  Taylor  for  Novelty. 

Six  largest  flowers  any  varlety-A. 
Blanc  for  Colossus. 

New  seedling,  best  of  any  type,  not  yet 
Introduced— First,  A.  Blanc  for  Gilt 
Edged;  second,  E.  Clifton  Taylor  for 
Single  Surprise. 

Novelties  in  Dahlias— A.  Blanc  for 
Grand  Duke  Alexis. 

Best  display  by  an  amateur— Fb^ 
John  McGowan,  gardener  to  Mr.  Bay- 
ard, Germantown ;  second,  James  Camp- 
bell, gardener  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Wlnsor,  HaTa<- 
ford. 

Cannas,  best  dispiav  of  flowers  a^ 
ranged  in  flat  dishes  filled  with  sand- 
First,  A.  Blanc;  second,  Henry  A.  Dreer, 
Inc. 

Collection  of  Cacti— A.  Blanc. 

Flowers  at  Bristol  County  Pair* 
Taunton,  Mass. 

The  74th  exhibition  of  this  Society  wag 
conceded  to  be  the  best  in  nearly  all  Its 
branches.  The  display  of  fruits,  flowcn, 
and  veRetables  was  very  good  and  more 
extensive  than  usual.  Among  vegetables 
the  prize  for  the  most  extensive  display 
went  to  Col.  F.  Mason,  Riverside  Farm, 
Taunton  ( E.  C.  I^wls,  manager),  wbo 
staged  an  admirable  table  of  170  varie- 
ties; this  did  not  comprise  ahy  of  tie 
dried  peas,  beans,  com,  and  various  seeds 
usually  seen  in  such  displays.  All  tbe 
numerous  vegetable  classes  were  keenly 
contested. 

The  schedule  of  this  Society  for  fhiits 
and  vegeta  bles  is  copied  somewhat  after 
that  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society's  fall  show.  Among  fralts 
apples  were  of  good  quality,  while  pears 
were  smaller  than  usual;  peaches  and 
grapes  have  been  more  largely  shown, 
but  quality  was  good.  In  cut  flowcfs 
the  display  of  Dahlias  was  much  flntf 
than  at  the  recent  Boston  show ;  H.  F. 
Burn,  Taunton,  was  the  largest  exhIW- 
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top,  8ta«:liiK  2.500  blooms  in  850  varle- 
tlee;  other  large  contributors  were 
Winter  Bros., Mansfield,  Mass.;  John  En- 
dicott  A  Co.,  Canton,  Mass.,  etc.  The 
leading  winners  in  the  other  cut  flower 
classes  were  Dr.  O.  8.  Paige,  W.  N.  Craig, 
C.  P.  Borden,  Brigg's  greenhouses,  and 
A.  C.  Lane.  Plants  were  more  largely 
shown  than  nsucU.  W.  N.  Craig  captured 
first  and  special  for  general  display;  other 
>rs  were  C.  P.  Borden,  Dr.  O.  S. 


exhibitors 

Paige,  and  Mm.  C.  S.  Sweet. 


C. 


New  York. 

The  horticultural  display  in  connection 
with  the  66th  fair  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute Is  now  in  full  swing  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  and  it  merits 
the  careful  attention  of  all  who  can  visit 
it. 

The  display  of  Dahlias  fully  comes  up 
to  what  was  anticipated,  and  doubtless 
Is  the  greatest  displav  ever  made  in  New 
Yoric  City  and  possibly  In  America.  More 
than  20,000  blooms  were  staged  in  com- 
petition and  many  of  the  classes  were 
keenly  contested ;  some  of  those  competi- 
tors who  had  to  talce  the  minor  honors 
coming  very  close  up  to  the  more  success- 
ful rivals.  A  great  change  is  noted  from 
last  year.  Then  W.  P.  Peacock,  Atco, 
N.  J.,  and  Rev.  W.  C.  Bolton  were  practi- 
cally the  only  exhibitors  of  high-class 
blooms.  This  season  there  is  a  very 
mnch  larger  numt>er  of  exhibitors,  some 
of  whom  nave  come  great  distances.  An- 
other pleasing  feature  is  the  large  in- 
crease of  purely  amateur  exhibitors. 
Among  these  notably  were  D.  Wilson, 
Orange,  N.  J. ;  W.  H.  Smith,  Maplewood, 
N-  J. ;  Rev.  C.  W.  Bolton,  Pelham,  N.  Y. ; 
J.  Hollo  way,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.  Among 
professionals  were  W.  P.  Peacock  &  Sons, 
Atco,  N.  J. ;  H.  F<Burt,  Taunton,  Mass. ; 
Lothrop  &  Higgins,  £ast  Bridgewater, 
Mass.:  C.  W.  Ward,  Queens,  L.  I.;  and 
J.  L.  Chlids,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

John  Lewis  Cliilds,  Floral  Park,  made 
a  superb  showing  of  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  perennials  and  bulbous  plants. 
Tritomas  were  very  striking,  especially 
tile  vase  of  T.  Pfltseri.  Montbretias  were 
admirably  represented  with  three  grand 
vases  of  M.  crocosmceflora,  M.  Sollel  Cou- 
chant  and  M.  elegans.  The  quaint  Spider 
plant  Cleome  pungens  in  red  and  white 
forms  with  Phloxes  and  Lllinm  specio- 
sam  Melpomene  were  all  noteworthy. 
The  showing  of  Oladiolus  from  the  same 
firm  was  unique,  no  ^nev^Bh owing  of  this 
flower  having  ever  been  made  in  tnis  city. 
One  hundred  vases  containing  from  six  to 
a  dosen  or  more  spikes  in  each  made  a 
display  brilliant  beyond  description  in 
color  effect  and  variable  enough  to  meet 
the  color  fancies  of  all  beholders.  Among 
them  we  noted  particularly  fine  Torch- 
Liight,  Canary  Bird,  W.  Falconer,  Eugene 
Soncbet,  Columbia,  and  Lamartine. 
Tuberous  Begonias,  single  and  double, 
giAut  Cockscombs,  Tuberoses,  Verbenas, 
and  Zinnias  in  fine  strains  also  came  from 
Mr.  Childs. 

The  finest  collection  of  hardy  peren- 
nials was  that  from  H.  McK.  Twombly, 
Esq., Madison,  N..J  (gardener  A.  Herring- 
ton).  Some  of  the  newest  hybrid  Trito- 
mas were  shown  in  this  group  as  Ophir, 
JEE.  Cannell,  and  Star  of  Baden-Baden, 
this  last  one  of  the  finest  varieties  yet 
raised.  Rudbeckia,  Autumn  Glorv,  ver- 
bena venosa,  Lathy  ruB  latifoliu8,the  new 
Helenium  grandicephalum  striatum  and 
some  of  the  finer  hybrid  Asters  were 
shown  in  lance  bunches  of  each  kind,  il- 
lustrating well  the  fioral  riches  of  this 
season  to  be  culled  from  well-planted  her- 
baceous borders. 

W.  H.  S.  Wood.  Greenwich,  Conn,  (gar- 
dener, J.  W.  Duncan),  was  a  large  exhib- 
itor of  hardy  fiowers,  prominent  in  his 
group  being  large  bunches  of  Physalias 
Franchetti,  Eryngium  planum,  Baccharis 
hallmifolia,  Caryopteris  mastacanthus, 
Aconitum  Flscheri,  and  the  fragrant  Ced- 
ronella  cana. 

A  collection  of  hardy  shrubs  mostly 
bearing  berries,  was  also  shown  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  S.  Wood.  This  was  a  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  exhibit.  Promi- 
nent in  fruit  were  Berberis  Thunbergi, 
Celastrus  scandens.  Ilex  verticlUata, 
Laurus  Benzoin,  Lycium  chinense,  Am- 
elancbier  splcata,  Hippophtea  rham- 
noideu,  Shepherdia  argentea,  Dimorphan- 


thus  mandshuricus,  Klieagnus  umbel- 
latus,  and  Viburnum  opulus.  Flowering 
shrubs  in  the  same  group  included  Lager- 
stroBmta  indica,  Spiraea  tomentosa,  Vi- 
tex  agnus-castus,  Caryopteris  masta- 
canthus, Desmodium  penduliflorum, 
Abelia  rupestris  and  Spiraea  Anthony 
Waterer. 

Wild  Flowers. 

Great  interest  is  always  evinced  in 
the  wild  fiower  class,  and  here  A.  Uer- 
rington  made  a  great  showing  with  over 
60  vases  of  distinct  species.  There  were 
Golden  Rods  in  nine  forms,  Asters  in  like 
number  and  besides  large  vases  of  the 
Fringed  Gentian  (G.  crinlta),  the  closed 
Gentian  (G.  Andrewsl,)  C^helone  glabra, 
and  others.  A  smaller  but  charmingly 
varied  collection  was  shown  by  Miss  Ida 
C.  French,  Springfield,  N.  J.  Asters  and 
Golden  Rods  were  numerous  here  with 
Lobelias,  Achilleas,  Gerardlas,  Evening 
Primrose.  Chelone,  etc. 

Cari  Blombeiig,  gardener  to  Oakes 
Ames,  Esq.,  North  Easton,  Mass^  on 
Tuesday  made  a  display  of  water  Lilies 
and  also  a  great  display  of  native  wild 
flowers. 

Plants. 

From  the  F.  R.  Pierson  Co.,  Tarry- 
to  wn-on-Uudson.  N.  Y.,  came  a  large 
miscellaneous  collection  of  foliage  plants 
— Palms,  Dracaenas,  Pandanus,  Arauca- 
rias,  etc.,  while  the  many  fine  specimens 
of  Nephrolepis  davallioldes  and  Boston- 
iensis  disposed  around  the  hall  were  from 
the  same  firm,  as  also  a  charming  group 
of  coniferous  trees  in  pots. 

H.  A.Siebrecht&  8uu  exhibited  two  fine 
pairs  of  standard  and  pyramid  Bay  trees 
which  were  conspicuous  ornaments  to  the 
platform. 

J.  M.  Thorbum  made  a  great  exhibit  of 
vegetables  and  other  products  of  their 
seeds,  the  Squash  family  in  every  con- 
ceivable form,  Egg  plants  of  a  fine  strain. 
Beans  in  great  variety.  Peas  of  good 
quality,  and  other  seasonable  vegetables 
too  numerous  to  mention  in  detail. 

Weeber  &  Don  put  up  a  tastefully  ar- 
ranged exhibit  of  garaen  requisites  and 
products,  onions  and  tomatoes,  both 
being  represented  bv  excellent  samples  in 
the  finest  standard  varieties.  The  ar^ 
rangement  of  this  exhibit  calls  for  special 
comment,  as  we  rarely  see  such  tasteful 
staging.  Among  garden  requisites 
the  Mushroom  Spawn,  a  specialty  of  this 
firm,  was  shown  in  quantity  amd  <9l  h^gh 
apparent  quality. 

The  collection  of  nuts  fk^m  Parry's 
Pomona  Nurseries,  Parry,  N.  J.,  was 
more  extensive  and  even  more  remark- 
able than  that  which  attracted  so  much 
notice  at  the  show  iast  year,  chestnuts 
of  Immense  sixe  were  Paragon,  Success, 
Comfort,  and  Parry's  Giant,  Persian, 
Japan,  and  American  walnuts,  with 
hicKory  nuts  and  filberts  contributed  to 
this  unique  display. 

From  W.  Rockefeller.  Tarrytown,  N. 
Y.,  (gardener  William  Turner)  came  six 
immense  fruits  of  Pitmaston  Duchess 
Pear  gathered  from  pot-grown  trees. 
Visitors  seemed  loth  to  believe  that  these 
magnificent  products  of  garden  craft  had 
been  grown  in  this  state. 

Next  week  there  will  he  a  great  display 
of  fruits,  also  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  cut  fiowers.  etc. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  tn  this  section  of 
the  country  than  all  other  diseases  put 
together,  and  until  the  last  few  years  was 
supposed  to  be  incurable.  For  a  great 
many  years  doctors  pronounced  it  a 
locaJ  disease,  and  prescribed  Ipcal  reme- 
dies, and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure 
with  local  treatment,  pronounced  It  in- 
curable. Science  has  proven  catarrh  to 
be  a  constitutional  disease,  and,  there- 
fore, requires  constitutional  treatment. 
Hairs  (jatarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by 
F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the 
only  constitutional  cure  on  the  market. 
It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  10 
drops  to  a  teaspoonfui.  It  acts  directly 
on  the  blood  and  mucous  suriacee  of  the 
system.  They  offer  one  hundred  dollars 
for  any  case  it  falls  to  cure.  Send  for 
circulars     and    testimonials.      Address, 

F.J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
I^^Soid  by  Druggists,  75c. 
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IN  limy  SL,  lEff  TtlL 

Pmlto,  Poultfy,  Game,  Egp^* 
fte.9  ftc. 

ALL  KiNOS  OF  PROOUCI  TAKIN  ON  COMIIISSIOli 

NOT  NOUSI  FRUITS  A  8PICIALTY. 
ir«ntln«  Anwrima  OsrdMila*  wbus  tim  writ* 

m  PEACH  TREES 


OaAimnteed  free  from  Yellows,  Roaette,  or  San 
Joee  Scale.  Htate  Inepeetom  certlfleate  wUh 
eaeh  order.  All  utandard  varieties  Including 
Slberta*  ■■§■!••  and  Trlvniph.  Also  Pear« 
Plam,  Anple,  and  otder  Trees  and  small  Fralt 
plants.   Catalogae  on  application. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT,  8«afortf,  Dola. 

Mention  American  Qardeninc  wlieo  you  wrtf. 

mmfVCD'O   SlTBanCRand 
%3  YW  T  b  K    9       AITTVKN  I^IflW 

Of  Pot  Grown  and  Layer  STRAW- 
BERRY Plants,  CELERY,  VBOB- 
TABLB Plants,  PRUIT  TrMsaad 
ALL  NimSEIIY  8T0CIC  will  be  mailed 
free  to  all  who  apply  for  It. 

T.J.DffTEI,BM1wllhl.T. 

••■  I7S. 

Mention  Aaerleaa  Qardeatng  whok  yau'wrtU 


ipnOOOOUfXXXMJkJkMJUL , ^ 

r  iCKE    OATAL*«irB.... 

Omaaaeatsl  trees,  STttmreens  and  naats.   Priee 

MOITTMSBltUBslaiM,  MeatrSee,^*. 


WAT  I 


300ooooooijoooooooooiiryjnn>inooorwi 
Mention  Aamrtoaii  Qardanlnc  vion  yoa  wHtob 


FOR  SALE. 


AdTertisements  not  to  ezeeed  elffhtjr  words  will 
be  Inserted  under  this  headlnn  at  two  cmrs  pm 
WOBD  each  Insertion,  payable  In  adTanee. 

The  address  win  be  charged  as  part  of  the  adn., 
and  each  initial,  or  a  number,  ooonts  as  one  wwd. 
No  eats  or  display  type  allowed. 


PA8PBERRY  and  Strawberry  plants.  Chas.  O. 
^    Wash,  Three  Rivers.  Mlohlgan. 

T  C.  BOBBINK,  Botberford.  N.  J.— Dvteh  Bnlbs, 
'^*  Clematis,  Macpiollat.  Rhododendrons,  Asaleaa, 
etc  Branch  of  the  Rortleoltoral  Company,  Boa- 
koop,  BoUand. 

TklRBCT  from  the  ffrower,  doty  frse.  Hnlsebooeh 
^  Brothers*  Seed,  Bulb,  and  Plant  CataloBue  is 
now  oat,  prices  rwr  reasonable,  anybody  who  has 
not  received  a  copy  shoald  address  Halsebosoh  Bros., 
Englewood,  N.  J. 

T  ILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  PIPS.~The  anderslgned 
-^  are  open  to  anderfeake  the  parehase  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley  Pipe  for  a  flrst-class  nrm  and  can  sopply 
the  very  best  qualities  by  reason  of  their  Intimate 
connections  with  the  most  renowned  cnHlvators  ot 
the  *<Mark**  District.  Schultae  A  Pfell,  Seed 
Merchants,  Rathenow,  (Brandenbarg). 

pALIPORyiA  Privet  make  the  finest  onuunental 
^  hedge,  and  are  perfectly  hardy.  Fine  large 
plantt  grown  at  seashore,  two  years  old,  98p^r 
haodred.  Cash  with  order.  References,  First 
National  Bank,  Asbary  Park,  N.  J.,  SUte  Banking 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Atlantic  Coast  Nursery.  James 
Hr  Cornell.  Proprietor.  Office,  606  4th  Ave,,  Asbury 
Para,  N.  J. 

Situations  Wanted. 

Advertisements  will  be  Inserted  under  this  head* 
ing  at  ONB  CXNT  PKB  WORD  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  The  address  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  No  advertisement  Inserted  for 
less  than  fifteen  cents  per  Insertion: 

Buainess  Carda. 

C.  D.  ZImmeraiaa,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Hortloal^ulirt 
Landscape  Gardener.  Plans  and  estimates  furnished 

I  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  consultations,  pUms, 
^  superintendence,  plants,  labor,  etc,  supplied  for 
work  as  wanted.  500  original  designs  for  residences, 
gardens,  parks,  etc.  ready  for  hispection.  Com- 
munications Bollclted  from  those  who  retjuire  the 
f  alue  of  land  or  r«>sldence  developed  with  praoCloel 
Boonomy.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  lOP^, 
New  York  City. 
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CAMPBELL'S  EARLY  ITsircr 


»nm  ot  All  Qnip^'  WBjn  Rural  N-w- Yorker.  Scaled  96  poInU  In  poMlblo  lOa  ««W1U 
■falp  roancl  th«  world.''  Early  or  Late.  InsUt  on  our  Seals  and  get  what  yon  boy. 
JUargMtatoekofother  Grape  Vlr—  " — ..«--"-     «. .^-.-. ^»n«  -* 

OKOHOK   B. 


or  Late.    InsUt  on  our  Seals  and  get 
Ines,  Hmall  Pruite.    Elegant  Catalogno  FREE 
tlOSSKLYN,   rUKPONIA,   NKW    YORK. 


Man  don  AmencMi  Qantentng  wften  yoo  wnt» 


Diplomas  aod  Certificates 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

FOR    FAIRS,  INSTITUTES,       :        : 

GARDENERS*    CLUBS,     ETC. 

VhMe  -ghould  be  aeleeted  well  in  advAnoe  of  the  date  needed,  and  isec- 
retaries  of  iibove  should  send  now  for  our  set  of  aamplee,  all  of  which 
have  been  especially  designed  by  first-class  artiste  and  engravers  for 
the  purpose.  Owing  to  the  wide  demand  for  these  samples  and  their 
ezpensiveness,  we  will  mall  the  set  of  flve,  postpaid,  for  $1.00 ;  money 
refunded  on  return  of  samples,  or  placed  to  credit  of  order,  as  directed. 
One  single  sample  sent  free  on  application  if  the  writer  will  explain  the 
exact  purpose  for  which  it  is  wanted. 

Lt  De  blare  hg.  &  Fob.  Co.,  P.O.  Box  m,  New  YorL 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR   ALL  PRINTED  SUPPLIF 

Tlie  True  AROMA,  FLATOR,  I.I7SCI01JSNB8S  and 
..'..HBAI.THF17I.NESS  of  tl>9.... 

STRAWBERRY 

Is  known  only  to  the  gardener  who  planting  the  very  best  varieties,  allows  them 
to  ripen  to  perfection  under  his  own  tender  care.  We  grow  the  Large,  Superb, 
Highly  Flavored,  Highly  Colored  Table  Varieties,  and  will  deliver  plants  anywhere 
on  the  continent  fresh  as  when  dug. 

Praotloal  Treatise  Telling  How  to  Grow  Them  to  perfection  and  how  to  Tura  a 
IPretty  Peaay  with  your  surplus  berries,  free  to  buyers. 

illiietrated  Catalogue  and  copy  of  the  Strawberry  Speolalist,  a  monthly  journal 
devoted  to  Strawberry  culture,  free  to  alL    14th  year. 


Strawberry  Specialists, 

KITTRELl,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


0.  W.  BLACKNALL,  President  and  General  Manager. 

Mention  Amertom  Qraaninc  when  yoo  writt. 


HENS  AND  EGOS 


Undoubtedly  there  are  many  readers  of 
American  Gardenino  who  Iceep  hens  who 
do  not  take  a  poultry  paper;  possibly 
some  tal^e  the  wrong  one.     Gardening, 

fruit  culture  and  poultry  keeping  dovetail  together  perfectly,  each  filling  a  season 

comparatively  dull  in  the  others. 

Realizing  the  above  fktcte,  we  have  arranged  with  the  publishers 
of  POULTRY  MONTHLY,  to  oiTer  that  Jonraal  in  dab  with 
AMERICAN  GARDENING,  for  the  cominff  sobscription  season, 
both  J oarnals  postpaid,  one  year,  for  the  SMALL  SUM  OF  $1.25. 

POIll  TRY  MONTHI  Y  l^  now  in  its  nineteenth  year;  it  has  always  been 
rvui- 1  n.  1  nv\Ji^  i  iii- 1  recognized  as  the  leading  publication  in  its  particular 
field.  Sound  and  reliable  in  its  teachings,  and  not  the  mouthpiece  of  cranks^  cliques, 
or  rings.  Its  correspondents  are  practical  and  successful  men,  in  the  harness  to-day. 
The  publishers  of  American  Gardening  recommend  Poultry  Monthly  as  being  one 
of  the  very  best  poultry  papers  issued,  and  advise  all  interested  to  accept  this  Great 
Combination  Offer. 

A  ^WONDKRPUL.  OFFER! 


American  fiardenin; 
Poultry  Monthly,    - 


(Weekly), 


$1.00)  Both  $1  7ir 
1.00 )  2=^.!^  ^ULO 


Preeent  subscribera  who  are  in  arrears  must  pay  up  In  full  to  become  elijirlble  to  this  offer. 


Address 


AMERICAN  GARDENING,  P.  0.  Box  1697,   New  York  City. 


Use  o   Old  Plaster. 

riWIll  you  please  tell  me^whether  plaster 

taken  from  an  old  house  is  of  any  use  In 

the  garden  ?— M.  J.  B. 

•   —Old  plaster  op  lime  rubble  is  always 

good  to  use,  especially    on    heavy  clay 

soils. 

Pa  m  Out-growini:  its  Tub. 

The  root-ball  of  a  Llvstona,  sixteen 
years  old,  has  outgrown  the  limit  of  iu 
tub;  can  its  siae  be  safely  reduced  two  or 
three  inches  or  so  all  around?  The  leaf- 
tips  die,  otherwise  it  is  npparentJy 
thrifty. -D.U.  X. 

—Palms  resent  injury  to  roots  ijerhaps 
more  than  do  any  other  plantH.  If  it  is 
possible  to  reduce  the  ball  of  earth  with- 
out injury  to  the  roots,  you  may  do  so; 
otherNrlse  to  move  into  a  larger  tub  is  all 
that  can  be  done. 

Propagating  Altbseas. 

By  an  unfortunate  accident  the  para- 
graph in  last  issue  which  appeared  under 
this  head  was  incorrectly  placed.  The 
advice  there  given  refers  to  peaches.  Al- 
thaBas  are  propagated  by  cut  tings  of  the 
ripened  wood. 

Cuttings  Not  Strikins. 

What  Is  wrong  when  hardy  cattinc* 
callus  and  then  rot  instead  of  formi^s 
roots?— Queens  Co. 

— Probably  the  wood  was  not  rl^ht,  or 
the  ventilation  was  bad,  or  too  strong  a 
light  was  given,  so  that  the  tops  wilted, 
or  it  may  be  all  these  causes  combined.  . 

Trees  for  Shipping. 

Will  you  give  an  amateur  some  plain 
directions  for  preparing  youn^  fmlt  trees 
for  shipping  to  endure  two  or  three  dayj 
out  of  the  ground  ?  Can  the  brancheti  of 
such  trees  be  washed  to  remove  ineeet 
eggs,  etc.,  of  aphis,  which  terribly  in- 
fested them  last  Sumtner.that  the  pest  be 
not  carried  to  new  quarters?  With  what 
substance?— Queens  Co. 

—The  principal  point  in  preparing?  and 
shipping  fruit  tree«  is  to  avoid  having  the 
roots  so  exposed  that  they  will  get  dried. 
After  removal  from  the  ground  carefully 
wrap  the  roots  in  moss  if  possible  and 
see  that  they  are  not  exposed  to  winds  or 
sun.  Branches  and  roots  niny  be 
trimmed  according  to  fancy.  If  the  trees 
can  be  handled,  give  a  good  dre<«8ing 
with  whale-oil  soap,  kerosene  emulsion, 
or  flr-tree  oil. 

Prutt  Trees  Suckering. 

Do  you  know  the  reason  for  fruit  trees 
ceasing  to  grow  otherwise  than  b.v  viji^or- 
ous  sprouting  from  the  roots? — Qieens 
Co. 

—The  trees  must  be  in  poor  health  gen- 
erally, and  possibly  the  stool  on  iwhich 
the  trees  are  grafted  has  begun  to  urrow 
on  its  own  account,  hence  the  Buckers. 
Dig  around  the  roots,  removing  all  off- 
sets and  enrich  the  soil  at  the  same  time. 

For  Winter  Vegetables. 

When  ia  the  proper  time  to  prepare  and 
sow  vegetable  seeds  in  hotbed  for  i^inter 
use?— A.  L. 

—Consult  our  vegetable  calendar,  given 
in  the  issue  for  April  8,  or  mention  Hpecif- 
ically  what  vegetables. 

Celeriac. 

What  treatment  does  celeriac  or  Knob 
celery  require? — A.  L. 

—Celeriac  being  only  a  varietal  form 
of  ordinary  celery,  requires  the  eanie 
cultural  treatment.  For  storage  during 
winter  it  is  better,  however,  to  lift  and 
place  the  root  in  damp  sand. 

Plants  Named. 

(To.  H.  W.  M.)— Aegopodium  ptKlra- 
garia. 

(To  W.  Swan).— 1.  Oentiana  angrusti- 
folia;  2.  Lyclumbarbatnm. 

(To  J.  H.  O— The  plant  from  which 
the  berries  are  taken  Is  the  well-known 
Viburnum  opuhiH — Snowball  tree,  and  is 
useful  as  a  decorative  shrub. 
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BUNDNESS  PREVENTED 

the  Absorption  Treatment  A  SacoeM.  HoDdredi 
hlceMfuily  treated  for  all  diteaaea  of  tbe  eyea  or  lids 
ptbottt  knife  or  rtik  at  tbelr  homes  and  at  our  Sanlt*^ 
iBD«  the  lal^gest  and  most  sacoessfnl  Instltntton  in 
onerica.  **Don*twMttobe  t>tmd."  Pamphlet  Free. 
VB  BBMI8  STS  SANITABIUM,  Glen  7a]ls,  N.  X 
Mention  Amerloan  Qardenlng  when  you  write. 

MCOBATORS.  Vi'l.'S^A'i&'ili^S^T. 

Mention  Amerlcaa  QardeniBg  wihen  yea  writ* 

PEICH  TREES,  S3  PER  100. 

All  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants  chxap.  Cat.  frbb. 
RELIANCE  NURSER  f  CO.,  Box  1410,  Oeneva,  N.T. 
Mention  American  Qardenlnc  when  y<m  write 


A  MIAN 

Across  the  street  lagging  a  water  melcm  al« 
ways  attracts  attenuon.  so  does  a  man  sbow- 


bf  tip  the  saperior  qpalities  of  Paffe  fence. 
Wby?  Because  men  like  a  good  thing. 
PAfiE  WOVEN  W1R£  FENCE  CO.,  Adriar?  Wch. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  wr1t» 

'Webster's 

\  International^ 

DiAionary 

Invaluable  in  the  Home.  School,  and  Office.  J 


A  thorough  revUkm  of  the  Unabridged, 

the  purpose  of  which  has  been  not  display  nor  < 
the  proviaion  of  material  for  boastful  and  showy  < 
adveniaement,  but  the  due,  judicious,  scholarly,  < 
thorough  i>eHecting  of  a  work  which  in  all  the  < 
stages  of  its  growth  has  obtained  in  an  equal  < 
degree  the  favor  and  confidence  of  scholars  and  < 
of  the  general  public. 

The  One  Great  Standard 
Anthortty. 

Bo  miten  Bon.  D.  J.  Brvwer. 
JoatiQe  U.  S.  SnprBine  Court. 

GET  THB  BEST. 

tSrSend  for  specimen  p»ffea  to 


WEBSTEirS 
iDrrERNXmNAL 


6.AC.MERRlAMC0..PuUl«h«re, 

bPRixonxu),  Mass. 


Mendon  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

POT  fOUR  PliNTS  IH 

JADOO  FIBRE 

WATER  TOUR  FLIRTS  WITH 

JADOO  LIQUID 

And  they  will  thrive 
during"  the  Winter. 

Particulars  and  Prices  on  Application  to 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

813  Fairmount  Ave., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Hention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


I 


en.    Too 

failure. 


is  one  of  the  three  im- 
portant ingredients  of 
a  complete  fertilizer; 
the  others  are  phos- 
phoric acid  and  nitro- 
little  Potash  is  sure  to  result  in  a  partial  crop 


Potash 


Free 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

OBRJIAN  KAU  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you 


park  and  Cc^ 


An   illustrated  monthly  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Art  out  of  doors.  Prac- 

tical  articles  of  permanent  value  by 

competent  authorities  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to  Commlsslonera,  Tnw- 
tees  and  Superintendents  of  Paries  and  Cemeteries,  and  those  interested  in  Tree 
Planting  and  Town  and  Village  Improvements.  Plans  of  Parks  or  Cemeteries; 
and  their  architectural  and  landscape  features,  illustrated  every  month.  Subscrip- 
tion %IJ00  a  year.     R,  J.  HAIQHT,  Publisher,  334  I>earlK>m  Street,  Chicago. 


'\  ^k^^ki^L^LE^LE^L^iL^  y^^ii^v^timn^i^^i'^B^ 


When  Writing  Mention  FlorisU'  Exchange 


LORD  &  BURNHAfl  CO., 

Horticttltural   Architects  and  Builders  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 

Engineers. 

(BsUbllshed  1896.) 
Plana  andeetliaates  furnished  on  appMcatlon  for  Qreenhouaet,  Conservatoriee,  and  all  kloda 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  erected  complete  wttta  our  patent  Iron  constmctfcMi ;  or  for  material 
only,  ready  for  erection. 


Largest  Builders  of  OreealMNise  Structures.    Plans  and  oonstroctloa  ambraoe 
latest  Improvements.    Six  highest  awards  at  the  World's  Fair.   •    •   •   • 
Send  four  cenu  posUge  to  New  York  olfloe  for.  latest  catalogue.    •    .  •   • 
NCW  YORK  office:  QCNCRAL  OFFICE  AND  WORK8S 

leO  FIFTH  AVC,  COR.  aiST  ST.  VRVmOTON-ON-MUDSON.  M.  V. 

Mention  American  Gardening  w4ien  70a  writs. 

SBEEjIjIODSE  jlElTllli  HID  YElTILHTIIfi, 

Horticultural    Architecture    and    Building, 

pitcbiDg^^Co 

ESTABLISHED    1044. 

233  Hircir  t\m\,      Kff  YORK. 


FIVE  PATTERNS  OF  BOILERS 

NINETEEN    SIZES 
Perfect  Sash  Balslng  Apparatus 

Rosehonses,  Greenhouses,  Btc,  of  Iron 
Frame  Construction  erected  complete 
or  the  Structural  Iron  Work  ship- 
ped ready  for  erection. 

Iron  Frame  Benches  with  the 
"  Perfect  Drainage  Bench  Tile  '* 
or  Slate  Tops. 
8EMD  4G.  POsrAUK  POHL  IL,L,178THLATBD  CATAI^OOITB. 

Mendon  Amerlcsn  Gardening  wiien  yon  writs. 
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FLOWER 
FOOD. 

If  s  a.  trying  time  f  of  ddkaite  plants  when 
tfaey  a^tramfeffed  from  tiie  fresh  air,  dew 
and  the  natural  stiiifmlAnts  of  the  soil  to  the 
window  garden  of  the  hou&e*  At  this 
season  of  the  year  an  application  of  ^ex 
Flower  Food  will  stimulate  the  plant  to 
quick  foliage  and  early  flowuing. 

Don^t  ttarve  your  plants. 


Aik  yogr  i^aJer  for  the  ten  c*nt  packfl^^e  that 
ftsedf  lo  pUnls  one  year— tf  hi?  Joes  not  hMVe  It, 
«end  «i£ht  acrni  slntnpi  \n  th# 

RUSSIA  CEMENT  CO,. 

Qlouce»tcr,  Ma4b.» 
and  £i!ta  full  s1i«  fmcki^p  by  return  thaIT. 


Ifaatlcui  AoMrlota  0«rd«iilag  iHicn  yoa  writ*. 

Home-Mixed 
Fertilizers 

A  man  can  save  hundreds  of 
dollars  by  mixing  his  own 
fertilizers.  He  saves  about 
half  the  £rst  cost;  he  can  use 
the  materials  best  adapted  to 
the  particular  crop,  and  conse- 
quently secure  the  best  re- 
sults possible  for  the  money 
spent.  Nitrate  of  Soda  should 
be  used  to  furnish  the  nitro- 
gen (ammonia).  It  is  not  only 
the  cheapest  J  but  the  most  sol- 
uble, available,  and  in  every 
way  the  best  form  of  nitrogen. 

CrAA  ^  40-par«  book,  ''Food  for  Plants.** 
rivv  TelU  all  about  mixing'  and  nsing 
ferUlizers.    Pl^aae  ask  for  it. 

S.  M.  HASJU8.  MOKETON  PA«M  (P.  O.)  ■.  T. 

MMtloB  ABOTtoas  GarAsolnc  wlisii  jov  wiite. 

FREE  $150.00 

IN  CASH. 

We  print  ben  a  list  of  words.  I  CGOIHAC 
They  are  sets  of  letters  Jumbled  to- 1  LPIHA IJLPKDAH 
getber,  from  wbicb  can  be  made  the  |  5:,5,  r£> 
nameofs  cities  In  the  United  States.    iits«vmoawt 
For  Instance,   COOIHAC    can   be    yinfrRALBB 
transposed  Into  Chicago,  and  so  on    TANALAT 
down  the  list.  We  will  give:  I  NANEPIMLIOS 

Flist  Price  In  Cash— fM.OO  to  ten  persons  first  sending 
correct  answers. 

Second  Prize  In  Cash— fSO.OO  to  next  20  persons  sending 
correct  answers. 

Third  Prize  In  Cash— #50.00  to  next  60  persons  sending 
correct  answers. 

Should  more  than  the  required  number  send  correct 
answers,  the  awards  will  be  made  accordinK  to  dare  let- 
ter Is  mailed,  hence  It  is  advisable  that  your  ]etti>r 
should  be  among  the  first.  You  can  win  one  of  these 
prizes  If  yo6  are  quick  and  use  j-our  brains.  The  above 
rewards  are  given  free  as  an  inducement  to  read  Now 
Ideas,  a  handsome  16-page  illustrated  Journal  covering 
an  entirely  new  field.  It  gives  information  ahout  the 
latest  inventions  and  progress  in  science,  illuntrnting  the 
most  striking  noveltien  for  business  and  household  use. 
Its  subscription  price  is  the  only  cheap  thing  about  it. 
Send  answer  to-day ! 

OUR  CONDITIONS.— You  must  send  with  your  an- 
swer  25  cents  (8tam|)s  or  silver)  for  a  Six  Months'  Trial 
Bubscriptton  to  Nevr  Ideas. 

ALL  SURE  OF  A  PRIZE. 

Aside  from  the  prizes  above  named,  we  will  give  a 
special  prize  to  each  person  who  sends  an  answer, 
wnether  correct  or  not.  provided  that  25  cents  in  silver 
or  stamps  be  sent  for  a  six  months' subscription  to  New 
Ideas.  These  special  prizes  are  awarded  along  the 
line  of  Novelties,  Music,  Decorative  Art, 
History  and  Fiction.  Be  sure  to  state  in 
letter  which  you  want.  This  contest  will  close 
Saturday,  Oct.  80th,  and  names  of  prize  winners  will  he 
announced  In  Dec.  number  of  Ne-w  IdeaN.  Addrpss, 
New  Ideas,  Sta.  K,H8  .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mantton  Amerioan  Oardonlng  when  yon  write. 
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During  the  past  week  the  tendency  of 
the  market  in  all  directions  has  t)een  in 
the  favor  of  the  producer.  Prices  have 
ruled  h\g;h  and  especially  is  this  true  of 
apples,  pears,  and  potatoes.  On  the 
other  hand,  buyers  show  a  great  reluc- 
tance to  purchase  stoi'k  at  the  prices 
quoted,  yet  if  tbey  want  the  goods,  they 
have  to  com6  up  to  those  figures.  This 
condition  of  the  market  has  naturally 
caused  no  little  excitement  on  both  sides, 
and  it  looks  'as  though  there  is  to  k>e  a 
spell  of  satisfaction  to  ttie  farmer. 

Mushrooms  are  now  beginning  to  ar- 
rive, but  as  yet  the  trade  on  them  is  not 
specially  good ;  however,  it  is  expected  it 
will  pick  up  in  another  week.  Other  hot- 
house stock  is  not  yet  arriving,  bat  is 
looked  for  dally. 

Receipts  of  apples  are  light  and  of  irreg- 
ular quality.  Really  prime  to  fancy  lots 
of  desirable  varieties— especially  red  kinds 
—are  scarce  and  wanted.  Under  grades 
still  quiet,  bat  not  over  plenty.  Fancy 
large  clean  Bartlett  pears  in  fair  demand 
and  firm ;  poorly  kept  fruit  dull  and  ir- 
regular. Fancy  Seckle  firm.  Hlffh  grades 
of  desirable  later  sorts  sell  fairly  well, 
but  common  kinds  and  poor  qualities  of 
all  sorts  drag  heavily. 

Peaches  were  not  over  plenty,  but  the 
demand  lacked  life  and  the  movement 
was  rather  unsatisfactory,  especially  on 
medium  and  lower  qualities.  Very  fancy 
held  to  fairiy  steady  prices,  but  there 
were  f^w  such;  most  sales  of  Jersey 
baskets  ranged  80@60c.,  cqlls  going 
lower;  the  best  prices  are  realiied  on 
Hu<]son  River  stock.  Delaware  grapes 
rather  quiet  and  a  shade  easier;  quofa- 
tions  cover  most  sales  though  a  few 
extra  lots  both  from  western  New  York 
and  op-river,  brought  a  slight  premium. 
White  grapes  quiet.  Black  rather  firm 
for  choice  qualities. 

A  few  quinces  arrive  for  which  there  is 
a  fair  call. 

CTank>errle8  are  meeting  rather  more 
attention  from  local  dealers  and  prices 
are  held  with  confidence  though  the  out- 
let is  not  yet  sufficient  to  cause  any  ad- 
vance from  late  quotations. 

Apples— Soft  red  table  sorts,  fancy, 
d.-b.  barrel,  $8(a}8.60;   red  sorts,  fair  to 

food,  per  barrel,  $1.75<g^.50;  Holland 
Ippin,  hand-picked,  d.-h.  barrel,  $2@ 
2.50 ;  Fall  Pippin,  hand-picked,  per  d.-h. 
barrel,  ^2@2.50;  Twenty-Ounce,  hand- 
picked,  per  d.-h.  barrel,  $2.2.5^2.75; 
Blush,  hand-picked,  per  d.-h.  barreX  $2@ 
2.50;  King,  hand-picked,  per  d.-h.  barrel 
$2.25@8;  Oreening,  hand-picked,  per 
d.h.  barrel,  $1.50@2;  Baldwin,  hand- 
picked,  per  d.-h.  barrel,  $1.50(8)2.25; 
mixed  varieties,  fair  to  good,  per  barrel, 
$1.50@2;  Virginia,  selected  red,  choice, 
per  barrel,  $3 ;  Virginia,  average  prime, 
per  barrel.  $2@2.60;  Virginia,  mixed 
kinds,  ordinary,  per  barrel,  $1^:1.50; 
Jersey,  winter,  open  heads,  $l<?il.25; 
Crab  apples,  small,  choice,  per  barrel,  $2 
@.3 ;  Crab  apples,  lai:ge,  per  barrel,  $1.50 

Peaches— Maryland,  fancy,  table  sorts, 
carrier, ;  Maryland,  Smocks,  per  car- 
rier, $1^1.25  ;  Maryland, Clings,  per  car- 
rier, 75c.C</$1.12;  Jersey,  extra,  selected, 
per  basket.  75^90c. ;  Jersey,  selected, 
choice,  per  basket,  50(«760c. ;  Jersey,  fair 
to  good,  per  basket,  '^0@40c. ;  Western 
New  York,  per  carrier,  $1@1.75;  up- 
river,  carrier,  2  pony-baskets,  60c.@ 
$1.25.  y  ^ 

Pears— Bartlett,  large,  clean,  per  bar- 
rel, $8^4;  Bartlett,  poor  to  fair,  per  bar- 
rel, 75c.(ri$2.50;  Seckle,  per  barrel,  $2Ca' 
4;  Beurre  Bosc,  per  barrel,  $1  50(^^/2.50'; 
Beurre  d'AnJou,  per  barrel,  $1.25rr;1.75; 
Sheldon,  per  barrel.  $1.2.')(?/1.75  ;  Beurre 
Clalrgeau,  per  barrel,  4?1.2.'')@1.50; 
Swan's  Orange,  per  barrel,  $1.25^:1.50; 
other  late  sorts,  fair  to  good,  per  barrel, 
$1.25(?n.50;  common  kinds,  per  barrel, 
75c.C^/$l. 

Quinres— Apple,  good  to  prime,  per  bar- 
rel, $2.50(^1  a. 

Grapes— Delaware,  western  N.  Y.,  per 
small  basket,  10(ailc. ;  Niagara,  western 
N.  Y.,  per  small  basket,  0(alOc.;  Pock- 
llngton,  up-river,  per  24-pound  case,  50(3: 


70c. ;  Worden,  western  N.  Y.,  p^  small 
basket  8@8V^. ;  Concord,  western  N.  Y., 
per  smalfbasket,  8c. ;  black  varletic«,  up- 
river,  per  8-pound  basket,  11@1^. 

Wine  grapes— White  kinds,  in  trays^  per 
pound,  li4@2c. ;  Delaware,  In  ti^ys,  per 
pound,  2(^V^.;  black  kinds,  in  trayi, 
per  pound,  ly^iS^l^, ;  black  kinds  In  bar- 
rels, per  pound,  l(^l%c 

Plums— German  prune,  84^10  poniid- 
basket,  20^30c. ;  large  blue.  State,  per 
8@10-pound  basket,  l^)@25c. ;  Gage  and 
Reine  Claude,  State,  8@10-pound  basket, 
20@25c.;  Damson,  up-river,  per  crate, 
50@60c. ;  Damson,  per  8^10-pound  bas- 
ket, 20@25c. ;  ordinary  kinds,  sound,  pa- 
basket.  12@15c. 

Cranberries— Cape  Cod,  fancy,  dark,  per 
barrel,  $5.50;  light,  per  barrel,  #3.50^. 

Receipts  of  onions  are  still  moderate. 
Trade  is  quieter  owing  to  the  Jewirii 
holidays,  but  choice  stock  of  all  kinds  li 
flrmlv  held.  Inferior  qualltiefl  movliig 
slowly,  but  there  is  no  burdensome  sop- 
ply  of  any  grade.  Orange  Co.,  red,  prime, 
per  bag,  $1.75(^.25;  Orange  Co.,  yel- 
low, per  bag,  $1.25@1.75;  Orange  Co., 
white,  per  bag,  $1.50@2.25 ;  Orange  Co., 
inferior,  per  bag,  $1^1.25 ;  Jersey  aad 
Long  Island,  yellow,  per  barrd,  $1JM@ 
2 ;  state  and  western,  yellow^,  per  barrel 
$1.25^1.75 ;  eastern,  white,  per  bairel, 
$8C<:^3.oO ;  eastern  red,  per  barrel,  $2J5 

t2.50;  eastern,  yellow,  per  barrel,  $1.75 
2.25 ;  small,  white,  i>er  barrel,  ^3^. 

Green  com  dull  unless  of  extra  qnalltj; 
a  little  such  sold  up  to$1.50,  but  moR 
sales  were  at  about  $1@1.25.  liaa 
beans  firm  for  choice. 

Tomatoes  In  light  supplv;  choice  quite 
scarce  and  firm,  but  few  lots  oommaad 
our  top  quotation. 

Celery— Choice,  large,  per  doaen^  * 
85c.;  fair  to  prime,  per  aoaen,  15^ 
small  and  poor,  per  doien,  5@10c 

Cauliflowers— Fancy,  per  barr^  $9§ 
2  25 

Corn— Per  100,  60e.@$l. 

Cabbages-Jersey  and  Louk  Island,  per 
100,  $4<^5. 

Cucumbers— Shelter  Island,  per  band, 
$1.50(^2.50;  selected,  per  lOO,  75e.f  " 
pkkles,   state,     per     1,000,      fl." 
pickles,  poor  to  fair,  p«-  l,0OO,  50    ^ 

Carrots— Washed,  per  barrel,  $1.75  _ 

Egg  plants— Jersey,  per  barnel,  75c.# 

(ireen  peas— Liong  Island,  per  bag, 
$1.25@1.50. 

Lima  beans— Jersey,  Potato,  per 
$1.25^1.50;  Jersey,  flat,  per  baa, 
80c 

Lettuce— Per  barrel,  50c. ;  eastern,  per 
dozen,  20(g;25c. 

Squash— Hubbard,  per  barrel,  75c.^ 
$1.25;  Marrow,  per  barrel,  60@7fSc. 

Tomatoes— Choice,  round  kuida,  vet 
box,  75c.@$l ;  ordinary,  per  box,  5te 
75c.;  Albany,  per  bushel  basket,    GOc^ 

Turnips— Russia,  local,  per  barrel,  50^ 
75c.;  Russia,  Canada,  per  barrel,  75g^80c 

The  week  opened  with  very  moderate 
receipts  of  potatoes.  Sales  of  prime  state 
stock  have  reached  $2.75(^3,  and  fancy 
Long  Islands  have  been  placed  even 
a  shade  higher.  There  was  an  effort 
to  reach  $3  for  choice  Jerseys,  but 
only  a  few  of  exceptional  quality 
could  be  moved  above  $2.75.  Al- 
bany receipts  light  and  prices  firm.  Mar- 
ket steady ;  most  sales  at  $1.62,  som&e  or- 
dinary going  at  $1.50,  and  a  few  fancy 
at  $1.75.  Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bar- 
rel, $3@.S.25;  Jersey,  per  bag,  ba^  In- 
cluded. $2.65(^2.75;  cnoice  round.  In 
bulk,  per  barrel,  $2.75;  fair  to  j^ood,  in 
bulk,  per  barrel,  $2.50(^.62;  Albany 
and  Troy,  in  bulk,  per  barrel,  S2.62S 
2.75;  Western  New  York,  per  1^ 
pounds,  $2.75^3;  sweet  potatoes.  Vine- 
land,  per  barrel,  $2.25(^.o0;  south  Jer^ 
Key,  per  d.-b.  barrel,  $2(g2.25;  yellow 
sweets,  Virginia,  per  barrel,  $1.50@1.75. 

Philadelphia. 

Arrivals  of  apples  have  been  small    an 
there  has  been  a  good  demand  lor  choice 
fruit  at  firm  prices. 

Peaches  have  been  in  moderate  supply, 
and  fine  fruit  sold  fairly  well.  Cling- 
stone, however,  were  dull  and  had  to  be 
worked  off  at  low  rates. 

Pears  have  been  scarce  and  prices  are 
firm  with  a  good  demand. 

Plums  and  grapes  have  both  been  In 
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moderate  supply,  and  are  firmer,  with 
good  demand  for  choice  frait. 

Ajpplee— Maidens'  Blush,  per  barrel, 
92.26^2.76;  Grayensteiii,  per  barrel,  $2 
#2.50;  Twenty-Ounce  Pippin,  per  bar- 
rel, $2@2.50;  mixed  varietieta,  choice,  per 
l>arrel,f  1.75@2;  fair  to  good,  $l(g)1.5o. 

Peaches— Mountain  fruit,  per  6-basket 
cairter,  $1.25^1.50;  per  flve-elKhths 
bashel  basket,  ?5c.^$l ;  per  20-pound 
iMUiket,  60@70c. ;  fair  to  good,  40^50c. ; 
CttngBtones,  per  20-pound  basket,  25(S) 
SOe.;  Jersey  fruit,  choice,  per  one-tialf 
biMhel  basket,  40(@60c. ;  fair  to  good,  25 
^80c. 

Pears— Bartlett,  choice,  per  barrel,  $8 
#8.50;  fair  to  good,  per  barrel,  $2.25^ 
^.50;  Seekel,  per  barrel,  $2.75@8.25. 

Plums— N.  Y.,  per  6-pound  basket, 
Dmmsons,  18@20e. ;  Riene  Claude,  18@ 
aOc. ;  Prunes,  18@20c 

Grapes— Hudson  Hirer,  per  20-ponnd 
ease,  40@50c.;   N.  Y.  Concords,  per  5- 

Kiind  basket,  7@8c. ;  per  10-pound  bas- 
b,  12@14c. ;   N.  Y.  Delaware,  per  10- 
poand  basket,  12@14c. 
Cranberriea— Cape  Cod,  per  barrel,  $4 


Watermelons— £xtra,  per  100,  $15@20; 
seconds,  $8@10. 

MvflkmelonB-^eraQy,  per  barrel,  75c.@ 
♦1.26. 

Oelary— Choice,  large,  per  dosen,  25® 
40c.;  fair,  per  dosen,  15@20c. 

Com— Jersey,  per  100,^5c.(a$l . 

Gabbases— Jersey,  per  100,  f  8@4. 

Cacamoers— Per  narrel,  60c.@fl. 

'Efsg  plants— Jersey,  per  barrel,  60@ 
80c 

lima  beans— Per  100  pounds,  $2®2.50. 

Green  peas^Marrows,  choice,  per  bush- 
el, $1.25@1.40;  medium,  per  bushel,  $1 
&L.20. 

Onlons-^ersey,  white,  per  barrel,  $1.50 
@2:  Jeney,  mixed,  per  barrel,  $1@1.75 ; 
yellow,  per  barrel,  $1.25^1.75 ;  Pennsyl- 
vania, yellow,  i>er  barrel,  $1.50@2. 

Peppers— Jersey,  per  barrel,  76(g)90c. 

Sqoash— Hubbard,   per  barrel,    80c.@ 

Tomatoes— Choice,  per  basket,  50@ 
T5c. ;  fair,  80@40c. 

Potatoes— Per  bushel,  60<@68c. ;  fair  to 
ffood,  40®50c. ;  per  basket,  choice,  80® 
40c. ;  culls,  per  basket.  15@20c.;  Jersey 
sweets,  choice,  80®86c.;  seconds,  15® 
20c. 

Boston. 

Apples  are  rery  scarce,  and  conse- 
qoeotly  old-time  prices  rule,  but  the  va- 
nety  of  fruit  is  of  the  new  order.  Bulk  of 
receipts  coming  from  far  West.  Spies  or 
Ben  Davis  having  color  easily  bring 
^.75<g|3;  Jonathans  $8.75®4;  Green- 
iii|i;s  $2.75,  whether  from  NewTork  state 
or  from  Missouri ;  Nova  Scotia  Graven- 
«1«iiis  f4.50 ;  odd  varieties  of  Illinois  and 
Miaaouri  stock  $2.25@2.75. 

Cantaloupes  and  melons  about  out  of 
-the  market,  there  are  enough  of  either 
kind,  however,  to  supply  the  demand 
which  is  decreasing  like  the  product. 

Tbe  fancy  g^radee  of  corn  nave  ceased, 
4ind  the  stock  offered  for  sale  is  of  the 
general  farmers'  runs,  all  descriptions, 
and  bring  about  10c.  a  dozen. 

The  first  hothouse  tomatoes  of  the  sea- 
aoii  come  to  light  this  morning;  very  fine 
and  solid  bring  f4  per  bushel  quicker 
than  the  fine  field  stock  at  $1.50  a 
bnahel. 

Medium  field  stock  seUs  $1@1.26. 

Oelery,  better  demand ;  likewise  better 
qaality,  75c  ®$1.25  a  dozen. 

More  artichokes  offered,  $1.25@1.50  a 
boahel. 

Beans,  steady;  llmas,  $1.50  a  bushel; 
fUevas,  $1.50®1.75;  Agricultural  and 
tiiat  kind,  $1  a  bushel. 

Cauliflower,  8®15c.  per  head. 

Hothouse  cucumbers,  4@6c.  apiece; 
stock  very  fine. 

Few  hothouse  grapes  appearing;  light 
demand  because  of  the  large  quantity  of 
outdoor  stock,  probably  the  average 
amonnt  obtained  equals  about  25c.  a 
ponnd. 

Cranberries  are  firmer,  $4.50®5.50  a 
barrel;  very  little  call  for  egg  plant; 
peippem  range  from  50<^70c.  a  busnel. 

Onions  are  higher,  $2.25  In  large  bar- 
vela,  $2  for  Ohio  barrels. 

A  better  eatl^for  smiaah :  marrow.  $1® 
1.36  a  barrel;    Hobbard,   $1.25®  1.50; 
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THERE  is  no  getting  away 
from  the  fact  that  Pure 
White  Lead  (see  list  of  brands 
which  ^v^  genuine)  and  Puie  Lin- 
seed Oil  make  the  best  paint. 

Properly  applied,  it  will  not 
chip,  chalk  or  scale  off,  but  will 
outwear  any  of  the  mixtures 
offered  as  substitutes.  It  is,  there- 
fore, by  far  the  most  economical. 


By  vtijig  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pore  Whhe  Lead  Tintlar  Col- 
on, any  desired  shade  is  readily  ob(   '      '      "^ 
valuable  informacion  and  card  ahowii 


r^  ir  Y\  t  '"*•  ^^y  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.    Paaphlec  f  1 
*    *V^^^^  valuable  informacion  and  card  ahowiaf  sampjei  of  colors  Tree ; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  oeslgns  painted  in 
v«rioos  styles  or  comMMtlons  of  shades  forwarded  upon  applicaUoo  to  thosa 
intending  to  paint. 

National  Lead  Co,,  i  Broadway,  New  York. 

Mention  Amartcm  Oar^Miliit  wb«o  yon  write.        


TarbaDB,  $1.60;  Bay  State,  $1.50;  the 
only  dUIerence  between  this  latter  squash 
and  the  Turban  seems  to  be  the  color  of 
the  shelL 

Better  demand  alt  aronnd  for  pears; 
very  few  choice;  stock  generally  running 
small  slied;  Secicles,  9l@2  a  bushel; 
fancy  Bouseocks,  $1@1.25;  Sheldons, 
$1@3;  receipts  light;  Congress,  a  very 
large  pear,  $1.50^2;  Paradis  d'Au- 
tomne,  $1^1.50;  Benrre  Bosc,  $1.50^ 
2.50 ;  s];)eculators  taking  out  few  of  cold 
storage  Bartletts,  the  finest  will  bring  $2 
a  bushel. 

The  only  peaches  appearing  this  morn- 
ing are  from  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  ;  in  the  flve-elxhths  basket,  Massa- 
chusetts bringing  75c.@$1.50;  Hudson 
River  sto^  in  same  basket,  very  fine 
fruit,  $1@1.S0;  while  western  New  York 
offers  some  very  good  peaches  in  12- 
quart  baskets,  which  bring  50@75c.  a 
basket. 

Mint,  40c.a  dozen  bunches;  lettuce,  8(^ 
12c.  a  dozen ;  parsley,  50c.  a  bushel ;  cab- 
bages, a  shade  better,  4@6c.  a  head; 
carrots,  $1^1.25  a  bushel ;  turnips  and 
beets,  50c.  a  oushel. 

Potatoes,  easier;  receipts  quite  heavy 
this  week ;  and  at  the  railroad,  70<g)80c. 
are  prices  obtained;  while  at  the  mar- 
ket about  10c.  higher  iier  bushel.  Sweet 
potatoes  very  short,  rainy  weather  not 
permitting  digging,  they  have  therefore 
been  movhig  very  quickly  at  $2  a  barrel. 

Delaware  grapes  in  pony  baskets,  10c. ; 
Concords,  wordens,  or  Moores,  8(g9c.; 
a  few  Concords  In  large  basket  bringing 
18c. 

Plums  have  sifted  down  to  two  varie- 
ties; Damsons  in  10-pound  basket  bring 
30@40c.,  while  the  Greengage  or  Belne 
Claude  being  in  very  large  supply,  sells  at 
25@80c. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  it  may  be 


added  that  a  few  Colorado  Oems  come 
orerdftUy  from  New  ^  York^  bringing  $4 
per  crate,  and  certainly  those  Oems  made 
their  record  this  year ;  their  flavor  Is  ex- 
cellent. 

One  firm  in  this  city  has  handled  over 
8,000  Montreal  melons  in  the  past  80 
days,  taking  arrange  of  price  from  $1  to 
$8  each. 

Cucumbers  for  pickles  are  cUmbina  to 
the  highest  prices  for  many  years,  selUng 
$4@6  per  bushel. 

The  Everbearing  is  the  name  of  a  new 
peach  introduced  by  Mr.  Berckmans. 
The  name  is  giyen  because  it  is  claimed 
that  the  fruits  begin  to  ripen  the  first  of 
July,  and  the  tree  continues  with  succes- 
sive crops  until  early  in  September.  The 
fruit  is  creamy  white  in  color  with  light 
purple  blush ;  fiesh  white,  with  red  veins, 
freestone,  and  of  first-class  quality.  Mr. 
Berckmans  recommends  It  as  a  very  desir- 
able peach  for  the  amateur,  but  not  as 
having  any  specially  good  qualities  to 
grow  for  market. 


JAPAN  PLUMS 

Trees  and  Plaato.    Got  onrprtcee  before  oirderinff  eleo* 


Larce  stook  of 
hoiit  Yarletfe*  ai 
loweetraua.  Fall 


THE  eE( 


ne  free.  Evl»bllshed  ifft.  UO  l 
.  A.  SWBBT  NUBSERT  C«^ 
Baz  1S4S.   BaMTlIlc,  Haw  Tark. 

Mantfton  Ameriosa  Qttrtenlng  vrlieii  yoa  isrlts. 
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\EWt,  Lowint  ratea.Qi]«ll«r 
Mention  American  Oardening  wlioi  you  write. 


%I/^  D4V  rDnrilT  HOXana  pack  free.  PAIlllliM  all  boxes.  REPlAa 
TtG  r  a  I   I  KLIUn  I    free.  Give  BUYEITS  dNMce;  km  WNOUSALE  prices 


oiders  largeor small;  10  treee at  100  rate. 300 at  1000  rate.   Guaraatee  SATE  ARRI- 
VAL trees  TRUE  to  name.  FiKE  freoi  SAN  JOSE  scale,  ainl  of  BESf  qaaKti 
SATlSf  ACTION,— WRITE  for  lists,  photos  and  Fl'LL  particulars  of  foregoing  i 
CHALLENGE  Points.    STARK  BR0S.Loaasiaaa,Mo.,Slif1(.lla.lKk|«t.i., 


M»ntioa  Amerksaa  OarJening  whaa  yoa  wrlt^ 


We  have  made  arrangements  to  furnish  THE  0NI9 
FARMER  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  American  Garden- 
ing, both  papers,  one  year,  making  a  total  of  lOi 
great  papers,  for  only  $1.60. 


I  lib    UniU    rMnMCn   «bl<  wekly  agriCTtttunJ  Joarnal  of  this  ewjjitry.    It  to  obarly  tbe  UEADBR of 

ItoAaHealtanlPrmiof  iJMriea.    A  m-vn^  »eolaBB  peptr  RVRRT  WKOflB  the/nr:  oa  1 

BIC8T  WRimU tkat  moiM7  eaa  |»rodiice :  a  v&oaa. fMirtaMdtttMI#r  of  tbe acricvltvraf liit«r««U  c 
and  CLBAMtai  both  raadlacuidadTOTttetoaeoleauM.  ITHlLPBllAKXTHXPAlUlPAr   BAMFLB 

Fi«*Mt  rabaorlbart  eta  order  tbi»eowWi(MiB  attMee  tmi  bare  jbefajw mm-  \ w la  oC  labaofMlon 
OABOCNniG ostMided fbr ono y««r.    li»w wabeerlbnv to TMC ORWPAUfiliriU reeetra f be miof 

AddMMalkotdOTt,   iilUWIOAir  «IAB»B1II1I«,  P.  •.  BAZ   ICtT,  RXW  T«BK. 
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ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


POPULAR    N0TB8    FOR    THB  8UCC688PUL 
AHATBUR. 

AduklMlon  to  the  StaDdard  of  Excellence. 

Fancy  and  utility  have  been  bo 
strongly  at  war  that  one  genius  pro- 
poses that  they  unite  on  a  common  plat- 
form to  be  known  as  "  beautlllty."  It 
seems  doubtful  that  the  war  of  words 
will  Influence  the  association  greatly. 
The  preliminary  committee  hare  united 
in  refusing  admission  to  the  standard  jbo 
the  breed  known  as  the  White  Wonders. 
The  Indian  Runner  duck  seems  likely  to 
be  admitted.  The  White  Wonders  have 
scores  of  pushing  friends,  whereas  few  are 
familiar  with  the  duck  above-named.  It 
is  thought,  however,  that  these  white 
fowls,  fine  though  they  be,  are  too  nearly 
like  some  present  standard  breeds. 
Breaking  Up  Lltten. 

Quite  posttive  In  their  ideas  are  the 
motherly  birds  whose  minds  run  to  incu- 
bation at  this  season.  Do  not  let  them 
waste  time.  If  a  sitter  is  doomed  to 
grace  the  festive  board,  let  it  be  before 
she  has  been  sitting  a  month,  as 
Johnny  claims  the  last  ohe  did.  The 
longer  a  fowl  sits,  the  less  wholesome 
willtbe  flesh  be,  and  the  smaller  will  be 
the  proportion  of  fat.  Upon  this  propor- 
tion (in  lieu  of  butter)  often  depends  the 
fullness  of  the  gravy  bowl.  Let  not  the 
small  boy  be  defrauded  thus  by  useless 
and  wasteful  incubatory  preliminaries  to 
the  feast  of  St.  Dominlck.  Rather  let  im- 
mediate dee&pltation  **  break  up"  the  sit- 
ters. 
AmbroBia  for  Greenery. - 

One  of  the  prettiest  things  for  pot9, 
when  it  can  be  well  grown,  is  the  Ambro- 
sia, with  its  delicate  fringed  spikes.  It  is 
a  dainty  green  fpr  bouquets,  its  chief  de- 
fect being  the  stiffness  of  the  spike  itself. 
Sometimes,  however.  It  obligingly  srows 
in  curved  sprays,  which  makes  it  sughtiy 
more  amenable  to  graceful  arrangement, 
with  training  of  the  right  sort,  the  spikes 
can  be  made  to  take  on  curves,  and  other 
dispositions  more  graceful  both  for  pot 
plants  and  for  cutung  than  the  natural 
upright  form.  It  is  an  interesting  plant, 
to  such  especially  as  are  not  familiar  with 
its  thickly  clustered  bud  and  bloom  of 
neutral  green  tint. 
Umuraal  Indoor  Plants. 

Among  the  subjects  to  be  more  vig- 
orously pushed  (by  dealers)  for  winter  use 
are  Irises  and  Gladioli.  The  various 
ffroups  of  both  have  been  improved  and 
Increased  till  even  the  most  critical  tastes 
must  be  pleased,  even  if  not  yet  satisfied. 
It  must  be  remembered  when  effort  is  to 
be  made  to  grow  new  window  subjects, 
that  those  which  like  coolness  and  mois- 


ture outside  will  crave  it  inside  also. 
Those  fond  of  heat  outside  will  like  It  In- 
doors also ;  but  often  not  in  the  same  de- 
gree. This  last  is  the  more  likely  to  be 
true  if  the  Indoor  heat  is  dry. 

A  Delightfal  North  Window. 

It  was  a  spacious  one,  else  there 
might  have  been  a  different  story  to  tell, 
ana  had  It  not  been  arranged  with  refer- 
ence to  the  street  and  the  passers,  rather 
than  to  the  inside  effect,  it  roust  have 
been  less  beautiful  than  it  was  In  actual- 
ity. Next  the  broad  plate  glass  was  an 
entire  row  of  Geranium,  Mohie.  Salleroi, 
with  much  white  edging  and  variega- 
tion. Farther  back,  and  quite  far  apart 
were  a  tail  Calla  and  a  large  Begonia  of 
the  Castor-oil-bean  type,  if  one  may  so 
express  it.  Among  ana  around  these,  as 
a  sort  of  carpet  were  many  white  Chinese 
Primulas  of  the  best  sorts.  A  handsome 
Rex  Begonia  swung  in  a  basket  at  a  cen- 
tral point,  while  vines  clambered  and 
trailed  up  the  wall  at  the  right  and  left. 
The  waxen  leaves  of  Begonia  Feastli 
huffged  ajid  overran  one  large  pot,  and 
talICloth-o(-Gold  Geraniums  backed  the 
collection.  The  window  was  almost 
wholly  a  study  in  green  and  white.  With 

Slenty  of  light  and  space,  every  plant 
tirove  royalTy,  and  passers-by  made  fre- 
quent halts  and  inquiries  as  to  the  secrets 
of  the  successful  grower.  -,  That  busy 
woman  smiled  a  reply,  to  the  effect  that 
besides  the  alchemy  of  sunUght  (not  sun- 
shine) and  air,  the  only  secret  was  adap- 
tation of  plants  to  necessary  condltlous. 

fellow  In  Hybrid  Toas. 

This  is,  of  course,  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired. A  new  candidate.  Mile.  Helena 
Gambler,  is  announced  as  a  decided  ad- 
vance toward  a  true,  yellow,  hybrid  tea. 
It  is  a  more  heavily  charged  with  pink 
than  some  other  sorts,  being  salmon 
with  rose  and  apricot-yellow  at  first, 
and  rosy  flesh  with  deeper  center  when 
well  Qpened.  This  hardly  sounds  so 
much  like  vellow  as  Mdme.  Pemet 
Ducher,  which,  though  pale,  Is  yellow, 
or  creamy-yeUow,  througnout. 

ISggs  for  Export, 

"  What  a  shame  th  it  we  are  still  im- 
porting eggs  into  this  country  by  the 
hundreds  ofdosens,"  protested  a  surface 
thinker,  one  day  last  week.  This  individ- 
ual knew  the  one  fact  of  import,  but  not 
the  correlative  fact  that  our  reported  ex- 
ports of  eggs  are  larger  than  our  reported 
imports.    Probably  too  no  thought  was 

given  to  the  fact,  that    large  numbers, 
oth  of  exports  and  imports,  are  fancy 
stock  for  hatching  purposes. 

A  New  KmUe  de  Ginvdin. 

For  years,  the  old  Geranium  stand- 
by, Emile  de  Girardln,  was  considered 


unapproachable.  Even  of  late,  some 
firms  have  been  bringing  it  out  of  the 
retirement  whither  it  had  been  pufitaM 
by  ambitions,  new  sorts.  A  new  offering 
known  as  Francis  Perkins  finds  it«  best 
grasp  at  pupllc  attention  to  be  In  its 
resemblance  and  claimed  superiority  to 
Girardln.  It  is  announced  as  the  best 
bedder  (of  this  fine,  bright,  clear  pink) 
known  up  to  date.  f(*r  our  climate. 
Sun-resistance,  prolificacy,  and  fine  color 
for  massing  are  its  stronger  points. 

Color  in  Typleml  Fowls. 

Manv  people  who  attend  poultry 
shows  feel — and  many  of  them  do  not 
hesitate  to  say— that  they  have  as  good. 
or  better,  birds  at  home.  Such  do  not 
realize  that  a  bird  may  be  excellent  as  to 
general  appearance,  but  very  faulty  wha 
closely  scrutinized;  nor  do  they  remem- 
ber, if  Indeed  they  ever  knew,  the  part 
that  purity  of  color  plays  In  standard  re- 
quirements. In  White  Leghome.  for  in- 
stance, how  many  cocks  do  we  see  oot- 
side  the  shows  that  have  not  a.tingeof 
yellow  to  the  plumage?  Yet  ft  is  tbe 
snow-white  bird  that  takes  the  first 
prize,  while  if  there  are  any  feathers  otte 
than  white  In  any  part  of  the  plnmaie, 
the  bird  carrying  them  cannot  m'akelti 
appearance  in  any  standard  show  atafl. 
I^Ither  can  it  do  so  if  It  shows  red  m- 
lobes,  or  shanks  other  than  pure  ydkr 
in  color.  ., 

In  the  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  m  bsl 
birds  must  not  only  be  butt  In  otitward 
appearance,  but  they  must  be  of  a  ridi, 
deep,  dear  buff,  nnilormthroughoQt,  ex- 
cept in  the  tail  of  the  cock,  which  maj 
deepen  towards  brown.  The  portion  o( 
the  feathers  which  does  not  show  moEt 
also  be  pure  buff,  and  that  clear  to  the 
skin. 

The  Black  Langshan  mdst  not  only  be 
black,  as  the  general  observer  sees  it  If 
it  shows  white  or  grey  in  anv  part  of  ti» 

Elumage  except  the  foot  featherings  if  it 
ave yellow  skin,  oreVen  If  the  bottomioC 
gie  feet  are  yellow,  it  cannot  be  ahowi. 
ut  if  it  pass  muster  on  all  these  pointi, 
and  get  in,  the  Judge  will  inquh«  as  to 
the  color  of  its  eves.  Its  beak,  its  comb, 
wattles,  and  ear-lobes,  as  weQ  as  of  its 
feathers.  And  if  he  is  to  give  it  a  ffm 
prize,  he  will  want  it  to  have,  not  only 
pure  black  outside  feathering,  bnt  be 
will  ask  that  the  under  color  alao  be 
black,  or  dark  slate.  And  he  win  not  be 
thoroughly  pleased  with  the  bird,  thoit^ 
every  feather  be  black,  unless  aiaivepro- 
portiion  of  the  sections  are  finished  wltk 
glossy,  greenish  sheen.  If  all  this  be  tne 
of  birds  of  solid  color,  what  shafi  be  said 
when  the  standard  requires  one  eectiofi 
of  the  feathers  to  be  i)encilled,  othen  to 
be  edged,  others  to  be  of  solid  cotor,  and 
the  under  color  to  differ  from  all  the  rest 
as  in  the  case  of  some  partl-colored 
breeds?  Myra  V.  Nobts. 


%*%%% 
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NOfV  READY. 
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Cbe  plater  Garden 

^>^    \^\/'ii_i_i.A.fs/i     -r^ioi-CE:F^. 

PRICE,   $2.00.    25  per  cent,  off  to  subscribers  to  American  Gardening  and  Florists*  Exchange. 


This  work  contains    nine   beautiful    plates,   eighteen   full    page    descriptive    views    of    leading  Water   || 

Qardens  and  I^>nds,  and  numerous  smaller  pictures  prefiared  with  s|>eclal  reference  to  this  work.  |  \ 

On  heavy  enamelled  pafwr.    Elegantly  bound.    Liirge  octavo. 

The  text  describes  all  operations  from  the  growing  6i  plants  in  tubs  to  the  large  water  gar- 
den, excavation  of  grounds,  construction  of  ponds;  ^fliptifig  natural  streams,  planting,  hybridizing,, 
seed  saving,  propagation,  the  ajq[uatic  house,.wi.ntering/ correct  designing  and  planting  of  bank§.'j[ 
and  margins,  and  all  other  necessary  details!  i  .  .  .•*     . 

\4.  X.,,WPLAMAM  R^^    &  l^UR  ;cpi.  XTIt';    Hos.  ^  to >.|K.,Piuuie   Street,    P.  Q.  Q<ff  x697»  Ktw/iTorlc  .<»ij4  |) 
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Quality  in  Sweet  Corn. 

It  l8  most  unfortunate  that  quality  is 
BO  seldom  considered  In  connection  with 
sweet  corn.  The  market  demands  fine 
"  roasting  "  ears,  neither  too  old  nor  too 
Toung,  and  so  long  as  the  husks  keep  a 
blight  green  color  and  the  ears  are  large, 
it  is  rated  as  Al  com  and  brings  the  top 
price.  From  the  standpoint  of  profit. 
probably  Stowell's  Evergreen  is  the  best 
corn  to  plant  for  market,  but  It  is  cer- 
tainly Inferior  is  quality.  I  had  a  small 
field  of  Hquantum  or  Potter's  Excelsior. 
The  quality  excelled  that  of  any  com  I 
ever  raised,  but  it  was  difficult  to  get  my 
customers  to  appreciate  it.  They  seemed 
wedded  to  the  idea  of  getting  big  ears. 
There  is  an  ample  field  for  missionary 
work  in  cultivating  the  taste  for  sweet 
com,  and  we  may  yet  see  the  announce- 
ment in  our  leading  restaurants  *'  Rhode 
Island  Sweet  Com,"  as  we  now  have 
Rockaway  oysters.^— G. 


When  to  Move  Roses. 

I  have  ten  fine  large  Rose  bushes  of 
Jacqueminot,  John  Hopper,  and  Marshall 
P.  wilder,  which  have  grown  so  big  that 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  move  them.  Can 
these  plants  be  transplanted  without 
danger?— W.  Y.  W.;; 

— ^The  Rose  bushes  can  be  moved  with- 
out the  least  risk  when  they  are  dor- 
mant. If  you  can  find  the  soil  In  good 
condition  and  free  from  frost  one  day  in 
December,  transplant  them;  otherwise 
move  the  plants  In  very  early  spring. 
But  if  possiDle  the  flrst-meBtlotted  season 
is  the  better  one. 


American  Fruit  In  London. 

Within  nine  hours  after  the  docking  of 
the  American  Une  steamship  St.  Panl, 
4,408  packages  of  California  fralt  were 
delivered  at  Covent  Garden  Market,  Lon- 
don, in  splendid  condition,  and  were  all 
sold  that  morning.  The  California  pears 
lealUed  4s.  6d.  to  12b.  per  half  box,  blue 
plnms  were  sold  for  5b.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.  per 
naif  box,  and  yellow  plums  brought  os. 
to  12b.  per  half  box.  The  market  was 
somewhat  depressed  on  account  of  the 
quantity  received. 


€k>OBeberry  and  currant  bushes  should 
be  transplanted  In  the  fa^^-'^'^^Tr^-T^*"^* 

^There  Is  a  brisk  demand  for  apples  for 
Canada  despite  the  duty. 


BARGAINS 

!■  PUHTS  aU  BULBS  for 
Wbittr  ani  Spring  Bloemiig. 


i  grown,  largest  size  HYACINTH 
bulbs,  45o.  a  doaen,  in  Mpamte  oolom. 

J^r  50  CENTS  we  will  send  postpaid  any  of 

tD«  following  oollectiont,  each  plant  or 

bulb  labeled. 

Mo.  8.— 18  naaoriod  Double  TIOLETS   for 
winter  bloonklng. 

Vo.  7.-  S5  giant  aaaorted  PANSI1&8  for  win- 
ter blooming. 

Ko.  10.- 10  £verblooming  BOSBS  tor  win- 
ter bloouiing,  nil  dilClBrent. 

JRO.  11.— 18  Everbloomlng  BOSBB  for  out- 
door planting. 

ITo.  18.— 8    Bverblooming    BOSB8    and    6 
GBBANIUH8. 

Mo. ».— 18  single  and  double  HYACINTHS, 
labeled. 

Mo.  aO.--aO  Giant  FBBBSIA  Bulbs. 

Mo.  8L— 8  ULIUM  bulbs,  all  dliltorent. 

Mo.  8L— 50  assorted  TULIPS. 

Mo.  88.-6  large  CABNATION  plants,  ready 
to  bloom,  all  different. 

Our  Illostrated  Catalogue  of  Bulbi  and 
Plants  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon 
applloation.  Our  aim  is  €0  please  our  oat> 
-somen  and  we  seldom .  fail.  Our  prices  are  a^ 
obeapad'eoosittbnt  with  flrs^olass  stoek.  If 
you  want  beautiful  flowers,  and  lots  of  them 
ror  a  small  amount  of  money,  dee  our  oata- 
Ibgne.  Write  for  it  to-day.  Satisfaction 
gSMnteed. 

LBJimi^OI,   /.hrulWVt 

C8TABUSHKD  1866. 

Mention  Amertoan  GarAsnlng  when  you  writs. 


OUR  CLUB  LIST 

LET  US  FILL  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR  1898. 

Below  we  print  a  comprehensiye  list  of  tbe  leadinic  pnblicatlons 
of  the  day.  When  more  than  one  is  wanted  in  clnb  we  will  be 
pleased  to  send  yon  an  estimate. 

Our  list  has  been  carefully  selected,  and  the  price  at  which  we  offer  mafrazines,  etc  ,  in  club 
with  Amebican  Oardening  has  been  made  as  low  as  is  possible,  in  order  to  induce  our  friends 
to  place  their  orders  throufrh  us  and  to  enable  them  to  obtain  their  literature  at  a  f^reat 
Baring  over  orders  placed  slnfcly. 

Kindly  remember  we  are  not  confined  to  the  below  list,  but  can  furnish  any  newspaper  or 
magasine  published  in  the  world,  sinirlyi  or  in  club  Mith  Amebican  Gabdenino. 

The  flrsteoluninof  flsures[A]  Indientes  refulnr  yearly  snbseription  priee ;  tbe  seeond 
eolumn  [B]  our  priee,  Ineludtnir  AMBBIOAK  OARDSKINO  for  one  year. 


Afl^riculturalt  etc.  a. 

American  Agrlcultarlst...,. . . .  .$1  00 

Breeders'  Gazette 2  00 

Ck>untry  Gentleman 3  60 

Farmers'  Advocate  (Canada)...  1  00 

Farmers'  Magazine 1  00 

Farmers'  Review 1  00 

Farm,  Field  and  Fireside. 1  00 

Farm  and  Fireside 50 

Farm  and  Home 60 

Farm  Journal 60 

Farm  News 50 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Caltare^ 1  00 

Home  and  Farm 60 

Indiana  Farmer 100 

Ploughman,  new 2  00 


Renewals...  2  00 

Michigan  Farmer 1  00 

NationalStockman  and  Fanner  1  00  . 

Nebraska  Farmer 1  25 

New  England  Farmer. 2  00 

Ohio  Farmer 1  00 

Orange  Jndd  Farmer 1  00 

Pacific  Roral  Press.... 2  40 

Practical  Dairyman 50 

Practical  Farmer. ;  1  00 

Prairie  Farmer 1  00 

Rural  New  Yorker.. 1  00 

Southern  Cultivator 100 

Southern  Fftrm 100 

Southern  Florist  and  Gardener  1  00 

Strawberry  Culturlst. 50 

Strawberry  Specialist,  new....     60 
Renewals     50 

Texas  Farmer 1  00 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch 1  00 

Hortioaltural*  etc* 

Canadian  Horticulturist 1  00 

Garden  and  Forest. 4  00 

Gardening  (Chicago) 2  00 

MeehanVMonthly; 2  00 

Vicks 60 

Poultry. 

American  Poultry  Advocate...     26 

Fancier's  Review 60 

Farm  Poultry 1  00 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 56 

Poultry  Herald 50 

Poultry  Keeper 60 

Poultry  Monthly 1  00 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal 60 

General. 

Advance  (Cong'l)  new 2  00 

"  "       renewals 2  00 

American  Field,  new. 4  00 

"  "      renewals 4  00 

American  Kitchen  Magasine  ..  1  00 

American  Machinist 8  00 

Aauarium >••  100 

Arena 8  00 

Art  Amateur 4  00 

Art  Interchange  (with  plates)..  4  00 

Atlantic  MonOily 4  00 

Ave  Maria,  2  00 

Babyhood 1  00 

Baptist  Missionary  Magazine...  1  00 

Carpentry  and  Building 1  00 

Century.. 4  00 

Chicago  Herald  (Weekly) 1  60 

Chicago  Inter-Ocean    "   100 

Chicago  Weekly  Times. 60 

Christian  Herald 1  50 

Christian  Register 8  00 

€buroh]nan»....>vi<>*-- »  8  50 

C6l£an'8  Rural  Woriax 1  00 

Cosmopolitan 1  00 

Delineator  (ButterlcVs) 1  "00 

Bemor'est's  Monthly  Magazine.  2  00 
Detroit  Free  Press  (We^y)...  X^Oa^ 
Ppme$tlo  Monthly ; >60 


B. 

1185 
240 
2  75 
175 
1  75 
1  00 
150 
140 
140. 
180 
120 
186 
1  45 
186 
2Qas 
200 
1  00 

\^. 

260 
1  00 
1  85 
800 
185 
1  85 
1  85 
1  80 
1  85 
1  85 
1  75 
1  86 
100 
125 
1  75 
1  86 


100 
426 
260 
286 
1  86 


115 
1  85 

160 
160 
140 
140 
1  26 
140 


260 
200 
425 
4  50 
1  75 
8  20 

1  75 
800 
4  85 
485 
480 

2  70 
1  00 
100 
1  85 
400 
285 
1  80 

1  4D 

2  15 
885 
4  10 
1  86 
1  90 

1  90 

2  60^ 
l,fl0 
a, 1(5. 
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General— Con.  a. 

Douahoe's  Magaadna. 42  00, 

Eclectic  Magaiin  e 5.00 

Electrical  Review 8  00 

Engineering  Magaslne 8  00 

Forest  and  Stream  (new  only)..  4  00 

Forum,  The 8  Oil 

Frank  Harrison's  Msgaadue. ...  50 
Frank  Leslie's  PopularMoDthly  8  00 

(Sodey's  Magazioe 1  00 

Golden  Days. 8  00 

Good  Housekeeping 2  00 

Harper's  Baaaar 4  00 

Harper's  Magazine 4  00 

Harper's  Weekly ,..  4  00 

Harper's  RoundTable. 2  00 

Home  Queen iO 

Illustrated  American 4  00 

Independent 8  00 

Jenness  Miller's  Ulus.  Mag 1  00 

Judge 5  00 

Judse's  Library 100 

Ladies'  Home  Journal,  The.. . .  1  00 

Ladies '  Home  Companion 50 

Ladies' World 85 

LesUe's  Hlustrated 4  00 

Life 5  00 

Llppincott's T. . . . .'. 8  00 

Macmillan's 8  00 

McClure's  Magazine. *  1  00 

Munsey's  Magaslne 1  00 

Nation,  The 8  00 

New  England  Magaaine. 8  00 

New  York  Ledger 2  00 

"       *♦     Tribune  (Weekly) .,  1  00 

"       "     World  (Tri-Weekly)  1  00 

North  American  Review,  The .  5  00 

Notes  and  Queries. 5  00 

Observer,  new  only \,...  8  00 

**        Renewal 8  00 

Outing 8  00 

Peterson's  Magazine 1  00 

PhiladelphlaSess  (Weekly)...  1  00 

Phrenological  Jounial 1  50 

Popular  Science  Monthly 5  00 

Popular  Science  News. 1  60 

Puck 6  00 

Puck's  Library 120 

Puritan 1  00 

Review  of  Reviews 2  50 

Scientific  American 8  00 

*'  **    Supplement....  5  00 

'•    with     "       ...  7  00 

"  Bunders'editlon  2  60 

"    inc.  B'l'ds' edit  6  50 

•'  *'     All  8  editions.  9  00 

Scribner's  8  00 

St.  Nicholas 8  00 

Sunday  School  Times ;    ..  1  50 

TexasSiftings 4  00 

The  Etude,  new  only 1  60 

"  renewals 1  50 

The  Outlook 8  00 

Toledo  Blade 100 

Turf.  Field  and  Farm,  new.. . .  4  00 
"       Renewal  4  00 

Womankind 60 

Toung  Ladies'  Journal 4  00 

.  Touth's  Companion,  new  only.  1  75 

•*  "  Renewals.  1 75 

Forelflrn. 

Farm  and  Home 2  26 

Field 10  60 

Garden 4  60 

Garden  Work 2  50 

Crardener's  Chronicle 4  60 

Gardener!ii  M— ■! ^^^ . .  4  50 

Gardening,  Illustrated 2  25 

Gardeninfl;  World 2  50    

Journal  or  Botany .t . . . ;  4  78    "5  26 

Journal  of  HorUcultUM. . .  • «...  4  OP     i^ 
Ki»w.  (Sj^dena^BA&etln.^ •'•^.fi     hz 

B^vu^oijhi^Swi .;. .r; ^....,»-^'  *'* 
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820 

890 

420 

800 

1  40 

850 

190 

885 

270 

425 

425 

425 

250 

185 

4  80 

860 

1  75 

520 

185 

1  90 

145 

1  80 

440 

540 

826 

rs 

1  90 

880 

560 

260 

190 

1  75 

650 

660 

8' 25 

400 

886 

186 

185 

225 

665 

250 

5  10 

1  96 

190 

825 

800 

525 

726 

8  10 

6  75 

926 

800 

800 

2  10 

426 

2  15 

285 

8  85 

186 

425 

460 

120 

460 

285 

2  75 

826 

1100 

6  26 

825 

526 

5:2P 
800 

825 
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Henry 
Strawberry 
nant 
Premiums 


WILL     BE 


THi  FoiniiiE  II  simmQiiBi 

The  Strawberry  King  and  his  Remarkably  Success- 
ful Career:    How  a  Poor   Boy   Became   Wealthy. 

THROUGH  one  of  those  strange  dispensations  which  often  mock  in  real 
life  the  wildest  imagination  of  the  novelist,  the  publishers  of  American 
Gardening  have  become  possessed  of  the  story  of  the  life  and  cultural 
methods  of  Henry  lerolaman,  undoubtedly  the  STRAWBERRY  KI1I6 
OP  THE  UNITBD  STATES.  We  have  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Jerolaman  to 
write  the  history  of  his  life  and  a  full  description  of  his  cultWal  methods^ez- 
clusively  for  the  readers  of  American  Gardening.  Further  than  this  and  at 
our  urgent  solicitation  we  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  make  a  contract  to 
supply  us  One  hundred  thousand  plants  of  the  HENRT  8TBAW- 
BBRRT,  t0  be  used  solely  as  premiums  to  subscribers  to  American  Gardenimg. 
The  Henry  Strawberry  has  positively  never  before  been  advertised. 


SHIPPE 


r^f* 


CzL/£^0%Ajt^^    Cu^^%jUla:c^^u^  ^^wtf^i-.t**^  s 


^6t  %Tv€ 


UNTIL 


FR08T 

PREVENTS 

DIGGING 


Premium  Orders 

WILL  BE 
HELD  UNTIL 

SPRING 

f  HBI  SDBSCBIBEfiS 


^^^^^^^^€ai^e^ 


The  Best  Berry  of  the  Age. 

Four  Berries  of  the  Henry,  grown  by  Mr.  Jerolaman,  rotmded  a  wooden  quart.meiisQit 
Individtial  berries  were  three-and-a-hafc  inches  through  each- way, — Mr.  Jerolaman'sda^ 
scription  of  this  won4erfttl  berry  in  a  recent  issae  of  American  Gardening  has  broaglit 
him  hundreds  of  inquiries  from  the  cream  of  the  professional  growers. 

A  GOLD  MINE  AT  YOUfi  OWN  DOOR. 

<<  He  who  heattates  is  lost.**  It  is  not  likely  that  such  an  offer  or  such  an  oppor- 
tunity will  occur  again  in  years.  More  than  one  strawberry  grower  in  every  town;  viUigfk 
and  hamlet  can  cpme  into  a  good  thing  throtigh  practising  the  cultuial  methods  and  get- 
ting some  of  the  plants  which  have  made  Mr.  Jerolaman  not  only  wealthy  and  weQ-knovii. 
but  so  wonderfully  successful,  by  at  once 

Taking  Advantage  of  Our  Offer: 

Tor  $1*00  (eheek  or  atone j*  order . preferred)  .     .  .■ 

wo    will   forward    you*    hy  maU^  postpaid. 

m  puimi  i^  m  wmm 

And  AMERICAN  GARDENING  One  Year.  . 

ProsoBtSubseribors  are  eiitiUed  to  this  Differ  on  renewals  if  their  snbseHf 
tion  bas  not  ezpirod,  it  wiU  bo  dated  ahead* 

Plants   to   be  shipped   this   Fall  or  ift  the  Spring,,  as  you  prefer. 

OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY 

of  HENRY  STRAWBERRY;  atthosa 
to  the  party  svbseribiiifl^  throos^h  you* 

you  to  60  plants  of  this  wonderful  Strawberi^,  __   

6  Plants.    This  is  a  BIO  OFFER  to  all  who  want  to  become  larger  holders  of  this  «^ 


ForoTory  now  svbseUptioa  yon  Mfi 

QS  at  $1.00.  we  wiU  forward  ft^ 

postpaid,  mm  a  promiius^  FiTo  Plaatt 

iO  time  we  wiU  also  send  JPi^m  Pls>^ 

Thus  a  club  of -10  new  subscribers  cutitls 


ou  to  60  plants  of  this  wonderful  Strawberry,  as  well  as  each  individual  sttbscribef  to 
L    This  is  a  BIO  OFFER  to  all  who  want  to  become  larger  holders  c'  '**--  "^ 
derful  Berry,  never  before  advertised.    Tiaso  is  short«  sot  to  worh  to-day« 


*'""*"  MDikm  MOHUI  UIKlin,  P.  L  In  tin,  Im  M 


Trial  Sttbscriptioos 


For  $r.oo  we  will  send  Akhucan  Gardkking  on  thr» 
months'  trial  (13  weeks)  to  four  Mparate  addresses,  aad«» 
a  premium,  Five  MMrV  StrtnAmn  HmU  to  tbe  one  getting 
np  the  club.     HUSTLE. 
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Select    Qreeohouse    Flowering 
Plaots  for  Winter. 

With  tropical  heat  In  the  United  States 
during  summer  time,  we  ttnd  conditions 
most  favorable  for  the  outdoor  cultiva- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  plants,  which 
must  in  a  more  temperate  climate  be 
nursed  in  greenhouses,  or  under  sash  out- 
doors. The  greenhouse  is  one  of  the  least 
attractive  features  of  an  American  gar- 
den in  summer  time,  but  when  autumn 
comes  its  charms  increase,  and  it  is  never 
so  interesting  as  when  well-filled  with 
autumn  eknd  winter  blooming  plants. 

A  remnant  of  a  batch  of  tuberous 
Begonias  remains,  with  a  few  seedlings 
yet  to  bloomj  and  these  will  furnish 
bright  colors  for  some  time  to  come.  It 
will  take  a  few  weeks  before  the  bulk  of 
the  plants  which  have  been  lifted  gets 
established. 
BrowAlIlft  8p«cl«s»  M^Jor. 

Browallia  speciosa  major  has  proved, 
both  in  winter  and  s-ummer,  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  floriferous  plants 
of  recent  intrbductlon.  Its  Irregularly 
rotate  flowers  of  deep  indigo  blue  are  an 
inch  across,  standing  out  mngly  from  the 
axils  of  nearly  every  leaf.  The  plant 
itself  is  of  neat  oushy  habit,  growing  and 
blooming  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  la 
height.  It  probably  is  an  annual  in  its 
native  country  (?) ;  it  is  best  treated  as 
such.  Although  cuttings  root  easily, 
they  do  not  make  as  good  plants. 
Planted  outdoors  for  the  snmmei,  it  takes 
up  easily.  Last  winter  I  managed  to 
cross  its  near  relative.  Streptosolon  Jame- 
soni,  with  it.  This  is  a  shrubby  species 
with  orange  colored  flowers,  but  the 
seeds  failed  to  germinate.  Kenneth  Find- 
lay  son,  with  Dr.  Weld,  of  Brookline,  has 
been  more  successful  with  the  reverse 
cross,  and  he  obtained  a  dozen  or  more 
seedlings.  So  far  they  resemble  the  par- 
ent, Browallia. 
Ohlronia  Ozifera. 

Ghironia  oxifera,  another  little-known 
plant,  though  not  quite  new,  is  likely  to 
become  one  of  our  best  pot  plants  for 
conservatory  decoration  at  this  season. 
It  is  sub-shrubby,  and  naturally  makes  a 
neat  bush.  The  best  way  to  treat  old 
plants  Is  to  cut  them  back  to  secure  fresh 
shoots  from  the  stock.  The  whole  plant 
assumes  a  gloucous  hue.  The  leaves  are 
small  and  lance-shaped.  The  bright  rose, 
saucer-shaped  flowers  occur  singly,  on 
short  stems,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
Quite  an  attractive  feature  of  the  flower 
Is  an  upturned  bunch  of  yellow  stamens, 
characteristic  of  all  melastomaceae  to 
which  family  it  belongs. 
Libonla  Penrhostenats. 

One  of  the  prettiest  winter  flowering 
pot  plants  we  have  is  Ubonia  Penrhoslen- 
sis,  a  hybrid  between  L.  florlbunda  and 
Jacobinla  Ohlesbreghtiana.  It  has  much 
brighter  and  deeper  colored  flowers  than 
its  parent.  It  is  a  little  evergreen  bush 
with  dark,  glossy «  orate  leaves,  densely 
arranged.  The  flowers  come  in  little 
bunches  towards  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
They  are  labiate,  arching  outwards  as  in 
the  Justiclas,  to  which  family  it  belong^. 
They  open  orange  colored,  changing  to 
flery  red  as  the  season  advances. 
CaryopterU  SfastacAiithaa. 

Caryopteris  mastacanthus  has  estab- 
lished itself  as  a  favorite  for  autumn 
flowers.  It  is  a  sub-shrubby  member  of 
the  Verbena  family,  and  a  native  ef 
China.  It  is  said  to  be  hardy,  but  as  far 
as  our  experience  goes  it  is  not  quite  so, 
being  killed  back  so  badly  that  wintered 
plants   from   frames   make     twice     the 

frowth  that  those  left  out  do.  They  live, 
ut  are  cut  back  to  the  ground.  It  has 
been  called  the  blue  SpirsQa,  though  even 
this  name  will  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  its 
appearance,  except  that  its  sky-blue  flow- 
ers occur  in  bunches  in  the  axils  of  its 
opposite  leaves  so  densely  as  to  give  It  a 

Elnme  like  appearance,  and  this  effect  is 
eightened  by  each  flower  having  a 
fringed  lower  lip.  An  old  plant  or  two, 
forced  for  the  purpose  of  cuttings  in 
spring  time,  will  give  hundreds  of  plants 
which  will  grow  to  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  high,  making  neat  pyramidal 
bushes,  and  blooming  well  the  same 
season.  We  are  using  it  for  bedding,  and 
combined    with    scarlet  Salvias,  which 


bloom  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  effec- 
tive.   As  a  pot  plant  It  is  splendid  for 
piassa   decoration,   at   a   season  when 
there  are  few  of  its  color. 
9>aapdragons. 

Snapdragons  have  come  into  favor  for 
winter  flowers,  and  the  wonder  Is  they 
have  been  neglected  so  long.  Very  little 
heat  is  required  to  keep  them  in  bloom. 
They  will  do  quite  well  in  a  house  where 
Mignonette  is  grown.  Selected  plants 
may  be  perpetuated  by  cuttings,  and  in 
this  way  some  very  fine  varieties  have 
been  secured.  Elijah  Wood's  Medium 
White  Is  the  best  known,  and  from  it  I 
have  obtained  an  equally  beautiful  yel- 
low. An  acquaintance  has  a  strong- 
growing  white  flowered  variety  with 
spikes  from  three  to  four  feet  long.  In- 
dividual plants  of  these  he  found  with 
sweetly  scented  flowers,  and  these  have 
been  selected  for  perpetuation. 
Streptosolon  Jamesonl. 

Streptosolon  Jameson!  makes  one  of 
the  flnest  shrubby  greenhouse  plants, 
especially  when  grown  into  standard 
form.  It  takes  a  year  or  two  of  careful 
training  to  get  good  heads.  Plants  with 
a  clear  stem  of  three  feet  droop  back  al- 
most to  the  ground,  and  when  covered 
with  a  mass  of  orange  flowers  It  is  re- 
markably effective.  It  will  carry  two 
crops  in  a  season,  with  only  a  week  or 
two  between.  T.  D.  J%.,  Mass, 


The  Establishmeot  of  Public 
Parks. 

The  importance  of  bringing  together 
information  concerning  the  establishment 
of  public  parks  cannot  be  illustrated  to 
better  advantage  than  it  is  in  a  little 
publication  that  has  recently  come  to 
hand  under  the  above  title  and  relating 
to  the  New  York  park  system,  which  was 

?repared  by  Mr.  Oherardl  Davis  of  New 
ork  and  read  before  the '  Historical 
Society  of  that  city. 

After  making  a  brief  statement  as  to 
the  necessity  of  public  parks  in  cities  and 
the  desirability  of  guarding  them  against 
encroachments,  he  gives  the  history  of 
the  park  movement  in  New  York  from 
the  first  suggestion  that  was  made  in  a 
letter  published  in  the  New  York  Packet 
in  1785  and  addressed  to  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  the  city,  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that "  there  is  not  in  this  great 
city  one  proper  spot  where  its  innabi- 
tants  can  enjoy  with  convenience  the 
exercise  that  is  necessary  for  health  and 
amusement." 

He  then  goes  on  to  give  the  history  of 
Bowling  Green,  the  Battery,  and  the 
various  squares  and  parks  of  the  city, 
from  the  lime  they  were  first  suggested 
until  they  were  acquired  by  the  city  and 
developed  as  public  pleasure  grounds, 
giving  many  interesting  historical  and 
other  incidents  connected  therewith. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  unacquainted  with 
such  matters  to  realize  the  amount  of 
careful  investigation  that  is  reouired  to 
bring  together  and  verify  such  facts  and 
interesting  incidents  as  are  related  in  this 
pamphlet,  which  should  be  th^  forerunner 
of  similar  publications  in  other  cities,  for 
the  subject  Is  well  worthy  of  the  careful 
investigation  of  students  in  local  history, 
and  such  facts  and  incidents  as  are  here 
brought  together  are  not  found  in  any 
other  publications  with  the  exception  of 
the  fragmentary  and  disconnected  records 
in  park  reports  and  occasional  newspa- 
per and  magazine  articles. 

Tnere  has  never  been  made  until  very 
recently  a  systematic  effort  to  bring  to- 
gether in  any  of  the  important  libraries 
complete  sets  of  park  reports.  Some 
park  commissions  even  have  not  com- 
plete sets  of  their  reports  in  their  own 
ofllces,  and  almost  every  park  commis- 
sion is  unable  to  supply  many  of  its  back 
numbers. 

The  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association 
are  bringing  together  as  complete  a  set 
of  park  reports  and  other  material  relat- 
\ng  to  outdoor  art  as  can  be  obtained; 
InTormation  thus  brought  together  will 
be  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  persons 
who  are  interested  in  the  park  movement 
which  has  come  to  be  such  an  important 
questioH  in  the  development  of  American 
communities.       Warben  H.  Manning. 


How  to  Heat  Qreenhooses. 

Rules  for  Calculation  off  Pipe  Area,  etc. 

For  a  small  house  it  will  geaenllr 
be  preferable  to  use  hot  water.  Ia  o^ 
der  to  secure  an  even  and  economical 
heat,  the  piping  should  be  carefully 
adjusted  to  the  requirements  and  the 
heater  should  be  of  ample  size  and 
of  such  a  construction  as  will  enable 
it  to  utilize  it  to  the  fuel  with  the 
least  possible  loss. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
piping  required  for  a  greenhonae,  tme 
must  know  the  number  of  square  feec 
of  glass  in  the  roof  and  walls,  and  te 
this  should  be  added  about  «ne-flfth 
of  the  area  of  exposed  walls  other 
than  glass.  This  being  ascertained,  it 
will  be  an  easy  matter  to  estimate  tie 
number  of  square  feet  of  piping  n- 
quired  to  heat  the  bouse  to  any  de> 
elred  temperature. 

If  the  house  be  well  built  and  not 
unusually  exposed  to  high  winds,  tbe 
following  rule  will  answer  in  plaeei 
where  the  temperature  seldmn  goei  be- 
low sero,  wtth  ten  below  as  a  nU- 
mum:  For  a  temperature  at  night tf 
•sixty  degrees  use  one  square  foot<< 
pipe  for  each  three  square  feet  ot 
glass,  and  increase  or  decrease  the 
amount  of  glass  that  can  be  heated, 
one-half  of  a  square  foot  for  each  life 
degrees  that  the  temperature  la  t»  be 
varied  from  sixty  degrees.  Thw,  for 
fifty  degrees  one  square  foot  of  pipe 
will  heat  four  square  feet,  while  It 
will  only  answer  to  heat  two  sqviR 
feet  of  glass  to  seventy  degrees. 

To  carry  the  water  through  the 
house  and  provide  radiating  anrfftce, 
wrought  iron  pipe  with  screw  Jobti 
is  now  most  generally  used.  For 
houses  more  than  seventy-five  feet  ti 
lengtb  it  will  be  best  to  use  two-lsdi 
pipe,  but  in  smaller  houses  one  tod 
one-half  inch  pipe  may  be  used  for 
'the  returns.  Except  in  very  snttll 
houses  the  flow  pipes  should  not  be 
less  than  two  Inches  in  diameter,  sad 
in  some  cases  they  may  be  still  larget 
Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  a  how 
fifty  by  twenty  feet,  with  1.675  sqaiB 
feet  of  glass  in  the  roof,  sides  and  eodi 
(including  also  one-fifth  of  the  woodei 
wall  exposed).  To  heat  it  to  sixty  de- 
grees it  will  require  525  square  feet 
of  pipe.  As  it  requires  about  two  feet 
of  1%-inch  pipe  to  give  one  aquR 
foot  of  radiating  surface.  It  will  take 
1,050  linear,  or  twenty-one  runs,  (rf 
that  size  to  afl^ord  the  desired  ten- 
perature.  Using  2-Inch  pipe,  one  Uw- 
ar  foot  will  afford  .621  square  feet  of 
radiating  and  nearly  860  linear  feet, 
or  seventeen  runs,  will  be  reqnUed. 
For  a  house  of  this  length  one  flow  wfll 
answer  for  four  returns  of  the  «» 
size,  but  If  it  is  one  hundred  feet  W 
the  number  of  returns  should  be  nj 
duced  to  two  for  each  flow.  It  wll 
then  require  for  the  house  under  eoe- 
sideration  four  flows  and  thirteen  i^ 
turns,  when  2-lnch  pipe  is  used,  av 
five  flows  and  sixteen  returns  wbtf 
using  l^ineh  pipe.  Another  method 
would  be  to  use  2-inch  flow  {rfpes  tid 
l^lnch  returns,  when  four  •f  the  fo^ 
mer  and  sixteen  of  the  latter  will  be 
necessary. 

While  all  the  pipes  may  be  under  tin 
benches,  on  the  walls,  or  in  tfei 
walks  is  will  be  better  to  ba 
only  the  returns  there,  »*>*  ,^,— 
place  the  flows  overhead  where  tW 
can  be  distributed  upon  the  po«t< 
supporting  the  roof.  It  is  often 
good  plan  to  have  one  of  tbe  idpcj 
cither  flow  or  return,  upon  each  rt 
the  plates.  For  most  purposes  it  wffl 
be  best  to  use  the  dowahiU  ^ysteo  w 
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piping,  having  the  highest  part  of  the 
flow  pipes  at  the  end  nearest  the 
lieater,  carrying  with  them  a  slope  of 
one  inch  in  ten  or  fifteen,  feet  to  the 
further  end,  where  they  can  be  con- 
nected with  the  returns,  which  should 
4il80  slope  toward  the  heater. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  either  place 
«n  air  cock  at  the  highest  part  of 
«ach  pipe  or  to  connect  each  of  them 
with  the  expansion  tank,  which  should 
be  considerably  elevated.  In  this  way 
we  shall  have  what  is  called  an  open 
system,  which  will  be  best  for  small 
houses.  In  order  to  control  the  tem- 
perature it  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
valves  upon  a  number  of  the  pipes. 
U  R.  TAFT. 


Cheap  Greenhouses. 

A  greenhouse  is  indispensable  to  the 
^an  who  intends  to  be  first  in  market 
and  secure  the  highest  prices  for  his 
produce,  and  as  an  ad\^ertisement  locally 
IS  worth  more  than  the  best  newspaper 
•ever  published  (although  a  progressive 


permanent  structure;  self-feeding  coal 
Steves  can  take  the  place  of  the  more 
expensive  methods  of  heating  at  the 
least  expense  ef  cost  and  labor.  But  ! 
just  here:  did  anyone  ever  get  anything 
honestly  without  labor?  That  labor 
question  is,  next  to  fertility  and  best 
seeds,  the  most  important  factor  in  gar- 
dening. A  constant  struggle  with  the 
survival  of  the  ••  unfittest,  weeds,  bugs, 
etc.,  but  the  satisfactien  of  success  is  in 
knowing  that  the  crop  is  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  is  possible,  and  a  little  ahead  of 
one's  competitors.  If  all  labor  be  hired 
the  work  will  only  be  half  done,  or  else 
the  cost  will  absorb  very  nearlv  all  the 
profit;  the  successful  gardener  does  very 
nearly  all  the  work  himself,  and  it  is  no 
small  amount  either,  for  if  not  with  his 
hands,  it  is  by  brains. 

For  a  house  without  benches,  the  out- 
side wall  needs  to  be  only  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  in  height,  just  enough  to 
run  a  flue  or  pipes  around.  If  built  on 
the  ridge  plan,  the  apex  should  be  6  or 
7  feet  high  in  the  middle ;  this  will  allow 
the  house  to  be  30  feet  wide,  using  16 


Pig.  195.— a  Cheap  Greenhouse. 


•g^ardener  will  keep  a  standing  **  ad"  in 
-the  local  papers). 

Vegetable  growing  under  glass  has 
become  an  imperative  necessity  in  order 
to  compete  with  southern  grown  "truck." 
The  avidity  with  which  consumers  buy 
the  more  or  less  stale,  often  half  decayed 
stuff,  and  the  prices  they  are  willing  to 
pay,  can  be  utilized  by  any  ffood  gar- 
dener to  his  own  advantage.  Most  per- 
sons have  the  idea  that  a  greenhouse  is 
a  costly  luxury,  and  requires  an  expert 
to  manage  one.  But  newer  and  cheaper 
methods  are  being  brought  into  use 
•daily,  and  any  man  or  woman  intelligent 
enough  to  ^row  good  flowers  or  vege- 
tables outside,  IS  competent  to  run  a 
freenhouse  if  so  inclined.  The  thought 
as  often  occurred  to  me  while  looking 
at  fine  house  plants  in  winter  bloom, 
^*  What  a  splendid  gardener  that  woman 
veottld  make  if  she  bad  proper  facilities." 
They  could  have  been  had  at  a  trifling 
<co8t.  Glass  is  the  principal  Cost  in  a 
obeap  greenhouse,  out  with  ordinarv 
care  it  will  outlast  a  lifetime ;  woodwork 
lasts  two  or  three  years,  but  it  can  be 
-renewed  more  cheaply  than  the  insect 
pests    can   be   kept   down    in  a   more 


foot  strips  and  boards,  without  waste. 
The  bars  for  glass  can  be  grooved  to 
slide  the  glass  in,  or  lath  can  be  nailed 
on,  to  form  a  resting  ledge,  and  the 
glass  lapped  ^  inoh,  or  butted,  and 
prevented  from  slipping  by  the  double 
pointed  iacks;  lumber  can  be  used  in 
the  rough,  thus  saving  the  expense  of 
dressing.  Posts  for  the  ridge  need  not 
be  heavy,  and  strips  run  lengthwise  can 
be  propped  to  prevent  the  bars  from  sag- 
ging, in  fact  the  '"house"  is  simply  a 
huge  cold  frame,  heated  with  fire  heat. 
Any  person  that  can  drive  a  nail,  can 
build  the  house. 

A  good  plan  where  the  winter  is 
severe,  is  to  cut  a  ditch  around  the  in- 
side of  the  wall,  below  frost  line,  to  carry 
the  pipes  ^n,  but  then  be  sure  to  have  an 
outlet  for  any  water  that  might  accumu- 
late in  the  ditch. 

To  build,  set  the  posts  for  the  ridge 
just  as  for  a  fence,  8  feet  apart ;  cut  tops 
square,  and  spike  on  a  scantling.  Take 
a  glass-bar  cut  to  the  right  length,  beveled 
end;  nail  flush  to  ridge,  set  board  up  on 
edge  and  nail  bar  on  top.  Tack  the  other 
end  of  board  the  same,  having  every- 
thing square,  measure  the  two  ends  of 


glass-bars  with  the  pane  of  glass,  to  eet 
the  right  width  apart,  and  nail ;  do  this 
with  each  bar,  to  overcome  any  inequal- 
ity in  size  of  bar;  after  all  are  on,  close 
the  ends  of  the  house,  put  in  the  glass* 
and  it  will  be  ready  for  business. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  such  a 
house  as  here  described  are,  its  cheap- 
ness, it  does  not  require  any  especial 
ventilation  because  not  airtight,  less 
danger  of  aphis  or  other  insect  enemies, 
and  last  but  not  least,  being  low,  it  can 
be  covered  with  straw  or  leaves  in  case 
of  extreme  cold,  saving  a  crop  when 
more  costly  houses  would  lose  by  not 
being  able  to  heat  so  much  space.  In 
case  benches  are  wanted,  the  middle  of 
the  house  can  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
I  have  a  house  built  on  this  plan,  that 
has  passed  through  zero  weather,  with- 
out losing  the  tenderest  plants.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  it. 

Md.  Henry  Snyder. 


The  Fruit  Qarden. 

Peam.— As  the  season  for  picking 
pears  draws  to  a  close,  It  jis  well  for  us  to 
scan  our  record  of  what  we  have  had  to 
draw  upon,  and  to  see  with  what  kinds 
we  could  easily  iiave  sapplied  the  de- 
mand; also  if  there  were  any  blank 
noted,  to  find  the  best  kind  to  fill  that 
blank.  Possibly  there  are  some  varie- 
ties we  would  like  to.  drop,  say  such  as 
are  coming  in  with  others,  of  better  qual- 
ity. Note  such  and  graft  them  in  spriufif 
with  a  l)etter  variety,  or  else  replace  with 
some  fruit  that  will  be  of  more  service, 
bearing  in  mind  that  a  surplus  of  fruit  is 
always  to  be  worked  for. 

Our  season  of  pears  began  July  21  with 
Beurr^  Gifrard,a  sweet  little  fruit  of  short 
duration;  this  was  followed  with  Man- 
ning's Elizabeth,  also  small  and  of  short 
season,  but  a  dainty  picture  pear  very 
good  for  home  use,  tree  a  stocky  grower, 
benefited  by  manure,  being  very  produc- 
tive when  so  treated.  Directly  after  it  la 
Dearborns*  Seedling,  a  medium-size  pear, 
light  yellow  w|th  small  dots,  of  fine  qual- 
ity. This  with  Petite  Marguerite  of  a 
fine  quality  and  longer  Beaeon,.will  land 
us  into  the  Souvenir  de  Congres  and 
Bartlett  season.  It  is  surprising  how 
long  this  season  can  be  made  by  some 
judgment.  In  picking  the  beet  of  the  fruit 
twice  a  week,  Buffum  working  in  well 
with  the  late  Bartletts  if  handled  rightly, 
and  it  can  be  managed  to  extend  its  sea- 
son for  over  a  month.  I  said  a  good 
word  for  this  pear  in  one  of  my  earlier 
notes  and  I  am  using  it  now,  September 
80,  to  brighten  up  Sheldon,  Seckle,  and 
Flemish  Beauty. 

In  this  last  I  have  touched  on  a  tender 
spot;  however  handled,  this  can  be  but 
very  seldom  called  a  l)eauty  in  outward 
appearance,  but  with  the  help  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  early  picking,  it  makes  a  fine 
eating  pear. 

Beun6  Superfln  is  another  i)eculiar 
pear,  very  productive,  and  very  variable 
in  flavor,  and  has  to  be  picked,  and  eaten 
too.  Just  at  the  right  time,  or  nine  out  of 
ten  will  pass  on  It  the  Verdict  "  poor," 
when  it  really  should  be  very  good. 

For  use  In  October  we  have  Beurr^ 
Bo0c,of  very  striking  appearance,  and  fla- 
vor to  match.  It  can  be  fAvApty  passed 
as  a  No.  1  pear.  It  was  raised  in  1807 
and  named  Calebasee  Bosc  hir  honor  of 
Mr.  Bosc,  a  distinguished  Bel^n  horti- 
culturist. It  was  also  sent  to  'London 
under  the  ncune  of  Beurr§  Bosc, -which 
name  was  retained  to  avoid  donfusion 
with  the  Calebasse,  a  pear  of  inferior 
quality.  It,  with  Beurr^  Bosc  we  name 
Beurr6  d'Anjou,  we  have  two  of  the  very 
best  pears  for  October. 

Planting.— Push  the  work  along  and 
remember  when  planting  large  trees,  that 
a  heavy  drenching  of  water  will  tighten 
the  soil  about  the  roots  better  than  aXi. 
the  pounding,  care  being  taken  to  fill  in 
only  enough  soil  to  fill  between  or  Just 
cover  the  roots,  leave  It  until  the  water 
has  drained  away,  then  fill  In  without 
pounding.  J.  Hollow  ay,  L.  I. 
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Autumn  Leaves. 

The  castiDg  of  tbe  leaf  Is  not  a  sudden 
and  quick  response  to  any  single  change 
in  environmental  conditions,  but  is 
brought  about  with  a  complex  interplay 
of  processes  begun  days  or  perhaps  weeks 
before  any  external  changes  are  to  be 
seen.  The  leaf  is  rich  in  two  classes  of 
substance,  one  of  which  is  of  no  further 
benefit  to  it,  and  another  which  it  has 
constructed  at  great  expense  of  energy, 
and  which  is  in  a  form  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible usefulness  to  the  plant.  To  this 
class  belong  the  compounds  in  the  proto- 
plasm, the  green  color  bodies,  and  what- 
ever surplus  food  may  not  have  been 
previously  conveyed  away.  The  sub- 
stances which  the  plant  must  needs  dis- 
card are  In  the  form  of  nearly  insoluble 
ciystals,  and  by  remaining  in  position  in 
the  leaf,  drop  with  it  to  the  ground,  and 
pass  Into  that  great  complex  laboratory 
of  tbe  soil  where  by  slow  methods  of  dis- 
integration useful  elements  are  set  free, 
and  once  again  may  be  taken  up  by  the 
tree  and  travel  their  devious  course 
through  root  hairs  along  the  sinuous 
roots,  and  up  through  roilTion-celled  col- 
umns of  the  trunk,  out  through  the  twigs 
to  the  leaves  once  more. 

Why  Antamn  I«e»ve»  Are  Colored. 

The  plastic  substances  within  the 
leaf,  which  would  be  a  loss  to  the  plant 
if  thrown  away,  undergo  quite  a  different 
series  of  changes.  These  substances  are 
in  the  extremest  parts  of  the  leaf,  and  to 
pass  into  the  plant  body  must  penetrate 
manv  hundreds  of  membranes  by  diffu- 
sion into  the  long  conducting  cells  around 
the  ribs  or  nerves,  and  then  down  into 
the  twigs  and  stems.  The  succf  ssful  re- 
treat of  this  great  mass  of  valuable  mat- 
ter is  not  a  mmple  problem.  These  sub- 
stances contain  nitrogen  as  a  part  of 
their  compounds,  and  as  a  consequence 
are  very  readily  broken  down  when 
exposed  to  the  sunlight.  In  the  living 
normal  leaf  the  green  color  forms  a  most 
effectual  shield  from  the  action  of  the  sun, 
but  when  the  retreat  is  begun,  one  of  the 
first  steps  results  in  the  disintregatlon  of 
the  chlorophyll.  This  would  allow  the 
fierce  rays  of  the  September  sun  to  strike 
directly  through  the  broad  expanses  of 
the  leaf,  destroying  all  within,  were  not 
other  means  provided  for  protection .  In 
the  first  place,  when  the  chlorophyll 
breaks  down,  among  the  resulting  sub- 
stances formed  is  cyanophyll  (blue), 
which  absorbs  the  sun's  rays  In  the  same 
general  manner  as  the  chlorophyll.  In 
addition,  the  outer  layers  of  cells  of  the 
leaf  contain  other  pigments,  some  of 
which  have  been  masked  by  the  chloro- 
phyll, and  others  which  are  formed  as 
decomposition  products,  so  that  the  leaf 
exhibits  outwardly  a  gorgeous  panoply 
of  colors  in  reds,  yellows,  and  bronzes 
that  make  up  the  autumnal  display. 
From  the  wild  riot  of  tints  shown  by  a 
clump  of  trees  or  shrubs,  the  erroneous 
impression  might  be  gained  that  the 
colors  are  accidental  in  their  occurrence. 
This  is  far  from  the  case,  however.  The 
keynote  of  color  in  any  species  is  con- 
stant, with  minor  and  local  variations. 
The  Birches  are  a  golden  yellow;  Oaks 
vary  through  3*ellow-o range  to  reddish- 
brown;  the  Bed  Maple  becomes  a  dark 
red  ;  the  Tulip  tree  a  light  yellow ;  Haw- 
thorn and  Poison-Oak  become  violet; 
while  the  Sumacs  and  vines  take  on  a 
flaming  scarlet.  These  colors  exhibit 
some  variation  in  accord  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  on  which  the  plants 
stand. 
Why  the  LeAves  Fall  In  Aatnmn. 

The  plant  is  a  most  delicately  self- 
regulatlng  organism.  It  cannot  Increase 
the  water-supply,  but  It  may  and  does 
decrease  the  evaporating  surface  by  cast- 
ing or  shedding  the  leaves,  a  reaction 
which  it  exhibits  to  other  conditions  as 
well.  Like  the  true  seaman,  however, 
the  plant  does  not  shorten  sail  by  cutting 
away  its  canvas,  but, by  a  deliberate  and 
well-timed  series  of  processes,  wltbdraw^s 
all  of  the  substances  from  the  leaf  which 
may  be  useful  to  It  b  ack  into  Its  body 
before  is  discards  thee^mpty  sheets  of  cells 
and  woody  fibres  o  tbe  petiole  and 
^arolna.  Before  proceeding  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  mechanism  of  leaf-fall  It  may 
be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  popular 


and  erroneous  Idea  that  the  coloring  and 
casting  of  autumnal  leaves  are  due  to  the 
action  of  frost.  It  is  true  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  autumnal  leaf-fall  are  due  to 
low  temperatures,  but,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  above,  the  defoliation  of  the 
plant  is  not  a  reaction  to  the  cold,  but  is 
an  adjustment  to  the  limited  water  sup- 
ply furnished  by  the  chilled  roots.  The 
reduction  of  the  water  supply  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  processes  leading  to  defol- 
iation occur  a  long  time  before  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  is  depressed  to  the 
freesing  point  or  the  formation  of  frost. 
The  influence  of  low  temperatures  upon 
the  plant  is  illustrated  by  the  manner  in 
which  leaves  of  tobacco  and  melon  plants 
blacken  and  die  as  the  result  of  cool 
nights  before  the  occurrence  of  frost. 
These  plants  transpire  a  relatively  large 
amount  of  water  from  the  broad  leaves, 
and  if  the  temperature  of  the  soil  de- 
scends to  40  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  roots 
are  unable  to  take  up  the  necessary  sup- 

Sly  of  water,  and  the  leaves  are  literally 
ried  out,  though  they  aie  Incorrectly 
described  as  froxen  or  frosted  by  gar- 
deners.—D.  T.  MAcDouoiiL,  in  Harper's 
Magasine  for  October. 


Chrysanthemums. 

Buds  Are  Swelling   Apace    and  so 

far  as  cultural  methods  go  there  will 
soon  be  little  to  do.  Now  Is  the  time 
when  varieties  should  be  compared  with 
previous  years  as  to  times  of  flowering, 
etc.  A  few  notes  are  not  much  bother 
and  are  very  useful  for  comparison. 

Feeding.— Plants  that  have  had  much 
feeding  wlM  now  take  with  safety  liauid 
manure  of  almost  any  strength  you  like 
to  give.  Feeding  should,  however,  be 
discontinued  Just  as  soon  as  tbe  flower 

fets  half  way  open  or  the  petals  will 
amp. 

Bencbes  should  be  kept  only  moder- 
ately moist  now,  and  tbe  flowers  will 
flnlsh  much  better  inconsequence.  Don't 
dry  them  out  by  any  means,  but  th^  do 
not  now  need  the  water  they  did  a 
month  ago. 

The  Atmosphere  should  always  be 
dry  and  buoyant  by  nightfall  and  no 
matter  how  cold  tbe  night  is,  always 
leave  on  a  little  air  at  the  top  of  the 
house.  This  will  prevent  the  moisture 
from  collecting  on  the  petals,  said  mois- 
ture being  always  a  fruitful  source  of 
damping.  Give  lots  of  air  on  bright 
days,  and  this  will  strengthen  the  neck 
of  the  flower  and  make  it  stand  up  stiff 
and  sturdy.  A  weak-necked  flower  is 
disliked  by  every  true  chyrsanthemum 
lover.  It  IS  an  unnatural  condition  and 
any  variety  if  properly  grown  and  fln- 
ished  will  hold  itself  erect. 

Thrlp  may  be  making  himself  obnox- 
ious just  now.  I  don't  know  his  full 
name  though  he  is  on  visiting  terms  with 
me.  He  gets  in  the  flower  and  manages 
to  muss  it  up  considerably  In  a  short 
time.  He  seems  to  prefer  whites  and 
y  ello  ws,and  if  the  flower  looks  stained  and 
spotted  he  can  almost  always  be  found 
somewhere  in  the  petals.  Other  times  he 
will  be  found  sitting  on  a  bud  waiting 
for  it  to  show  color  so  he  can  begin  oper- 
ations. C.  TOTTY.  N.  J. 


The  Vegetable  Qardeo. 

TnrnliM.— The  remark  is  often  made 
that  turnips  can  be  grown  only  on  new 
land  ;  this  evil  can  often  be  obviated  by 
an  application  of  lime  plowed  or  dug  into 
the  soil.  The  trouble  Is  caused  by  the 
larva  of  a  small  fly.  To  keep  the  garden 
clear  of  these,  it  Is  necessary  to  bum  all 
refuse  of  turnips,  especially  those  contain- 
ing any  of  the  maggots,  thus  destroying 
them.  Such  remnants  of  vegetables  are 
often  thrown  to  the  hogs,  or  directly  into 
the  manure  heap  to  rot,  and  everything 
does  rot  except  the  Insects,  and  It  proves 
to  be  only  a  comfortable  home  for  them. 
When  spring  comes  they  are  carefully 
carted  back  again  to  perpetuate  the  spe- 
cies In  the  garden. 

As  the  Crops  are  Gleaned  Away 
every  fall,  all  refuse  should  be  care- 
fully collected  and  burned ;  this  applies 
to  all  vegetation  containing  any  trace  of 
disease,  as  the  blight  on  tomato  vines. 


mildew  on  pea  haulm,  asparagus  disease, 
and  so  on ;  by  burning  all  such  mbbisfa, 
the  habitations  of  insects  and  bligbtnand 
eggs  of  Insects  are  totally  and  Irretrier- 
ably  destroyed.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
dump  such  rubbish  into  the  manure  pile, 
as  unquestionably  this  Is  the  chief 
means  oy  which  these  various  diseaset 
are  perpetuated  in  the  garden. 

8oiir  liand.— Land  that  has  a  ten- 
dency to  become  sour  and  unhealthy  wlU 
be  beneflted  by  a  top-dressing  of  1,000 
pounds  of  fresh  air-slacked  lime  per  acre. 
This  will  not  only  correct  any  soumeB 
in  the  soil,  but  will  also  kill  many  insect 
pests,  and  will  aid  in  the  decompositieii 
of  all  vegetable  matter  the  soil  may  eon- 
tain,  and  thus  improving  its  texture  wfll 
benefit  the  crops.  All  land  along  tbe 
coast,  or  in  close  proximity  to  the  saJt 
air  is  particularly  beneflted  by  the  appli- 
cation of  lime. 

Fall  Work. — By  proper  attention  and 
good  work  in  tbe  fall,  better  resolti 
can  safely  be  expected  the  following  year, 
than  in  the  one  passed.  Land  Id 
an  unhealthy  and  poor  condition  will 
never  grow  satisfactory  crops,  no  matter 
how  good  the  seed  may  be,  how  careftilly 
sown,  or  what  sobseqaent  treatmeot 
may  be.  W.  M.  Edwabds,  Conn. 
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ALBBRT  M.  HBRR,  Lancaster.  Pa.-Prie» 
List  of  Panay  aeed. 

ScHLEGBL  k  POTTLER,  Bostoo,  Msaai-Bvlb 
Catalogue  for  Pall,  1897. 

ALLEN  L.  Wood,  Rochaster,  N.  Y.— Wboto- 
tale  List  of  Nursery  Stock. 

A.  Sl  O.  Ropbaoh,  Pemh«>rtoo,  N.  J^LM  of 
PISDU  and  Kooted  Cuttinf  ■. 

J.  M.  TnoMBURir  ft  Co.,  New  York.~Wluilt- 
saie  Trade  List  of  Bulbs,  etc. 

SCHLEGEI.  St  FOTTLER,  BostOR,  MSK- 
WboleMle  Trade  List  of  Buloa 

THE  PAGE  Seed  Co.,  Greene,  Chenango  Co., 
N.  Y.— Bulbs,  Plants  and  beeda. 

ViCK  &  Hill  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Wlioto- 
sale  price  list  of  bnlbs,  roots,  etc 

P  J.  Berckmans,  August  a.  Ga.— CatakfM 
of  Fruit  and  OrDamental  Treea,  Roses,  etc 

B.  H.  Krelagb  a  Son,  Haarlem,  Holland.- 
Bulb  Catalogue  for  1897,  also  List  o£  NoTeltiei 

Phoenix  NuRSEhY  Co.,  Bloominfrtou,  lU.- 
Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Trees,  Shtubs,  Romi, 
etc. 

Fred.  W.  Kelsey.  150  Broadway,  New  Tort 
—Selected  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bulbs  and 
i  lants. 

Wm.  Nelson,  New  Orleans,  La.— Prios  Lilt 
of  Trees,  and  a  Practical  Treatiae  on  FecuD- 
growing. 

DiNOEE  ft  CONARD  CO.,  West  Grove,  Pt.- 
Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Roses,  etc.,  profaidy 
illustrated. 

SCHLEGEL  A  FOTTLER,  •6  Sonth  Market  St, 
Boston,  Mass.- Autumn  list  ot  Bulbs,  Seedi, 
Plants,  Shrubs,  etc. 

ToHN  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y.- 
iltustrated  Pall  catalogue  of  bulbs,  plssti, 
seeds  and  requisites, 

Daniel  B.  Long,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Floral  Art 
Catalogue.  Tbls  is  a  new  stock  catalogue  for 
the  use  of  retail  florists. 

W.  &  T.  Smith  Co.,  Genera,  N.  Y.-Geosr^ 
illustrated  cataloRue  of  fruit  and  ornaaeataJ 
trees,  shrubs,  roses,  etc. 

Hulsebosch  Brothers,  Bnglewood,  N.J. 
—Wholesale  and  retail  catalogue  of  choiei 
Dutch  bulbs,  seeds  and  plants, 

J.  M.  THORBURN  A  Co.,  New  York.— Annwl 
DoHcriptive  Catalogue  of  Bulbs  and  otbtr 
Flowering  Roots  for  Fall  pis ntinfir- 

R.  M  WioBERS  A  Co.,  San  Antonios,  Fla- 
Wholesale  List  of  Amaryllis.  Crinum  ssd 
Tubers ;  also,  novelties  in  cannss,  etc 

HKNRY  W.  Gibbons,  ij6  Liberty  street.  New 
York  —Price  List  of  Tempering  Anparaltt 
for  Removing  the  Chill  from  Water  Used  for 
Syringing. 

Geo.  a.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  DansrHlo. 
N.  Y.-Catalogac  No.  a,  classified  HstofFnrt 
Trees  and  Bushes,  also  Ornamental  Tree*, 
Shrubs  and  Vines. 

S.  Taplin,  Detroit,  Mich.— Circular  regard- 
Intf  his  new  boiler,  for  which  patents  hsrt 
been  granted  in  America,  Germany,  Canada, 
Belgium,  England  and  France. 

Ellwanger  a  Barry,  Rochester,  N.Y.-- 
General  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Omamentsl 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  ate.  Very  complete, 
be  ng  one  of  the  most  ral uable catalogues  tusx 
comes  to  our  desk. 
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FRUITS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

J0TTIN05  PROM  OBSfiRVATION. 


If  the  young  trees  on  your  village  lot 
<vre  beginning  to  look  dry,  set  the  hose  so 
that  a  spray  of  water  will  strike  the 
underside  of  the  leaves  and  let  the  water 
run  for  one  hour  to  each  tree.  If  there  be 
only  a  few  trees,  spray  one  each  day 
towards  evening. 

The  person  who  Is  so  smart  as  to  do 
yovL  a  mean  trick  without  any  reason  Is 
not  so  sharp  after  all. 

Forthe  gardener  who  has  acow,  horse. 
<aad  chickens,  It  Is  as  well  to  have  all 
Sraln  and  other  foed  purchased  and 
«towed  away  for  tlie  winter. 

We  should  economize  labor  by  doing  all 
"we  can  by  machinery. 

We  must  all  have  some  of  the  Henry 
•trawbeny  plants.    (See  premium  offer.) 

Sweet  com  fodder  for  the  cow  should 
be  eut  before  the  leaves  get  too  ripe. 

We  never  want  a  man  to  plow  for  us 
unless  his  plowshare  Is  kept  sharp. 

Rost  eats  up  many  dollars  worth  of 
tools  each  year. 


away  for  use  next  summer,  sorting  out 
the  soiled  ones  for  kindling  or  vegetable 
plant  boxes? 

The  failure  of  growing  profitable  crops 
of  small  fruits  is  often  traceable  to  our 
neglect  to  give  the  necessary  care. 

The  Swindle  strawberry  does  not  seem 
to  come  up  to  the  claims  made  for  it. 

The  weather  has  been  extremely  dry  in 
southern  Michlxau  up  to  this  writing 
(September  16).  Small  fruits  never 
suffered  mo  much.  If  rain  does  not  come 
soon  some  fruit  plantations  will  be  com- 
paratively worthless. 

As  an  experiment,  we  piled  straw  very 
thickly  in  the  spaces  of  a  few  of  the 
strawberry  plants  at  least  six  Inches  deep 
and  as  close  to  tUe  plants  as  possible  to 
see  what  effect  it  would  have  during  the 
dry  part  of  the  season.  Thefoliage  of  the 
plants  near  the  straw  Is  twice  as  high 
and  heavy  as  where  not  so  treated. 

Great  damage  is  often  done  by  bad 
pruning. 

Use  Judgment  In  regard  to  how  and 
whaVyou  plant. 

.  It  is  claimed  that  alternate  rows  of 
cherries  and  plums  cause  the  plums  to  be 
more  fruitful. 


Pig.  Z96.— Rogers*  Lima  Wax  Bean. 


We  will  get  all  the  plowing  possible 
done  this  fall  ready  for  spring  work. 

Mexican  strawberry  seems  to  be  a  good 
i^rower.  with  very  d«ep  green  foliage. 

A  dusting  of  alr-slacked  lime  on  the 
leaves  is  the  thing  for  those  slimy-looking 
Insects  called  slugs. 

The  tide  turns  on  many  products; 
wheat  is  a  good  price  now,  but  corn  low 
in  comparison ;  probably  corn  will  be  up 
to  a  good  price  in  a  year  or  two.  The 
0am«  is  true  also  to  a  certain  degree  of 
many  garden  crops. 
•  Oar  experience  with  the  Golden  Hub- 
bard squash  is  that  it  is  not  as  satisfac- 
tory as  the  eld  Hubbard. 

Denble  working  of  Northern  Spy, 
Oolden  Russet,  and  Talman  Sweet  ap- 
ples seems  to  be  a  very  satisfactory 
method  in  starting  an  apple  orchard. 

If  you  understand  grafting  and  are  in- 
tending to  set  out  a  plum  erchard  In  two 
or  three  years,  why  not  send  to  some  of 
the  nurseries  and  purchase  a  few  hundred 
ef  one-year  Marianna  plum,  and  after 
they  have  made  a  satisfactory  growth  In 
the  nursery  row  for  say  one  more  vear, 
fi^aft  them  In  the  row  to  any  varieties 
yon  wish,  and  when  three  years  are  up, 
yoa  will  have  a  medium-sized  tree  of  your 
own  growing  to  transplant  to  the 
orchard  ? 

Are  the  crates  and  berry  boxes  stowed 


It  pays  to  layer  strawberry  plants 
especially  if  there  is  much  dry  weatl^er 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 

Irrigation  seems  now  to  be  command- 
ing more  attention  from  fruit  growers 
than  at  any  time  In  the  pa«t.  There 
must  be  something  beside  the  wind-mill ; 
It  cannot  lift  a  volume  of  water  sufficient 
to  water  an  area  of  surface  to  pay ;  the 
new  gas  engine  seems  to  be  the  most  eco- 
nomical source  from  which  to  get  the 
power  necessarv  to  throw  a  large 
stream,  althouffh  the  first  cost  of  the  en- 
gine is  rather  *' hard  on  the  purse." 

The  Jessica  grape  was  of  excellent  qual- 
ity this  secison,  but  It  Is  too  seedy. 

A  good  crop  of  pears  In  Michigan ;  price 
low  and  demand  poor  for  second  grade, 
but  first-class  pears  evenly  graded  are  in 
brisk  demand  at  paying  prices. 

Charles  C.  Nash. 


Mildew  and  Spot  on  Outdoor  Roses. 

(To  Mrs.  J.  L.  E.).— The  Roses  are 
affected  by  black  spot  which  Is  very  prev- 
alent this  season.  Burn  diseased  leaves. 


Rogers'  Lima  Wax  Bean. 

Samples  of  this  bean  were  lately  sub- 
mitted by  the  Introducers,  Messrs.  Rog- 
ers Bros.  It  is  a  heavy  cropper  as  is  seen 
by  the  figure  of  the  ludividual  plant.  We 
took  46  full-sized  pods  from  one  such, 
and  left  on  many  others.  This  bean  is 
named  Lima  Wax,  as  it  has  bright, 
glossy  foliage,  and  the  bloom  resembles 
tbe  dwarf  lima.  The  pods  are  very  broad 
and  flat  of  a  most  excellent  rich  quality. 
The  plant  Is  branching  and  vigorous, 
with  an  Immense  amount  of  foliage. 
When  in  bloom  the  plant  is  completely 
covered  with  flowering  spikes,  and  as  the 
pods  lorm  in  clusters  they  sink  beneath 
the  dense  foliage,  which  shields  them  from 
light  showers,  heavy  dews,  and  hot  snn, 
which  Is  a  protection  against  their  spot- 
ting or  rusting  and  becoming  soiled,  as 
compared  with  other  sorts.  They  require 
thin  planting  (two  beans  being  sufficient 
for  a  hl>. )  on  very  rich  soil. 

The  pods  are  the  broadest  of  all  wax 
bush  beans,  color  transparent  glossy 
lemon  wax,  having  the  yellow  waxy  ap- 
pearance very  soon  after  the  pods  are 
formed  and  when  picked  we  find  by 
actfial  test  will  retain  their  bright,  at- 
tractive appearance  for  a  long  time  and 
not  become  tough.  Quality  very  tender, 
Juicy,  and  flavor  delicate.  Seed  small, 
oval,  pure  white.    A  delicious  wax  bean. 


Setting  a  Blackberry  Patch. 

I  have  a  patch  that  has  been  set  some 
six  or  seven  years  of  about  one-quarter 
of  an  acre,  and  last  year  It  yielded  over 
800  quarts.  This  spring  It  only  gave  us 
170  quarts  and  most  of  the  bearing  vines 
had  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  drop  off. 
While  the  new  growth  to  bear  next  year 
was  green  and  nice  looking.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  dropping  of  the  leaves?  I 
want  to  transplant  a  portion  of  this 
patch  and  the  question  with  me  is.  Will 
the  roots  of  these  plants  taken  up  Indis- 
criminately and  cut  Into  proper  lengths, 
do  to  set  the  new  patch?— G.  W.  A.,  Kas« 

—The  dropping  of  the  leaves  on  fruiting 
blackberry  canes  often  occurs,  especially 
when  a  heavy  crop  has  been  raised  the 
previous  year.  It  is  due  to  a  lack  of  vi- 
tality which  can  be  restored  by  scatter- 
ing broadcast  a  liberal  quantity  of  rotted 
barnyard  manure  in  October,  and  during 
the  winter  hauling  and  scattering  over 
this  six  to  eight  inches  of  old  straw  or 
marsh  hay.  The  pieces  of  roots  from 
these  hills  taken  up  this  fall  will  do  to 
start  a  new  plantation,  but  roots  from 
younger  plants  are  preferred  by  nursery- 
men. Bury  them,  after  beinff  cut  into 
{>roper  lengths,  in  sharp  sand  below  the 
rost  line  in  a  sheltered  location,  so  that 
the  ends  of  the  roots  will  callus  over, 
and  when  setting  out  in  the  surlng,  drop 
five  to  six  pieces  in  each  hill  that  you 
may  have  a  good  stand.  Do  not  allow  a 
particle  of  crust  to  form  over  the  hill 
when  the  new  shoots  begin  to  push 
through  the  soil.— C.  C.  N. 

Violets  for  Spring  Flowering. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  know  how 
to  raise  Violets  and  handle  them  in 
frames  for  winter  and  early  spring 
blooming. — G.  A.  K. 

—It  is  now  time  to  plant  the  Violets  in 
frames,  and  the  stronger  the  clumps  are 
the  better.  Make  the  soil  moderately 
rich,  and  arrange  frames  so  that  cover- 
ing and  protecting  from  frost  will  be 
made  as  complete  as  possible  when  neces- 
sary. A  work  which  will  treat  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  Violet  is  on  the  press 
now  and  will  be  ready  shortly. 


Str&wberries  for  Forcing. 

(To  A.  H.  D.  and  others).— Full  Infor- 
mation as  to  forcing  strawberries,  varie- 
ties, etc.,  will  be  found  in  our  issue  for 
June  5  of  this  year.  We  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  Brandy  wine  as  a  forcing  berry. 


Plants  Named. 

(To  T.B.  B.).— 1.  Panicum  sanguinale, 
Crab  grass.  2.  Eleusine  Indlca,  Yard- 
grass. 

(To.  J.  L.  B.).— Campanula  Isophylla. 


The  apple  belt  of  Illinois  is  well  defined. 
Governor  John  R.  Tanner  says.  The 
apple  counties  of  Illinois  are  Clay,  Mar- 
ion, Wayne,  and  Richland.  Orchards  do 
fairly  in  Jefferson.  Effingham,  Fayette, 
and  Jasper  are  In  the  edge  of  the  belt. 
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Teme— Cash  In  adranoe.  Change  of  addreia  on 
Balling  tag  tndicatee  a  receiyt. 

BabaoripttoBO-Oar  malUag  Hit  la  corrected  n; 
to  TaeidaT  In  each  week;  remlttancea  reoelTcd 
later  In  the  week  wlU  he  credited  In  fellowing  ierae. 
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AMERICAN  GARDENING,  P.O.  Bex  1697, Now  York. 
Oommnnloatlone  reUtlng  to  the  o<mtents  of  toe 
paper,  mannscrlpts.  etc..  offered  for  Insertion tnits 
SSnmll^  should  he  SMdally  addreesed  to  ''The 
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of  the  Soil. 


4  4  (^  ARDENING, "     it 
Pall  Preparation  V-J    hag      |,een      re- 

marked, "is  a  pious  oc- 
cupation, because  it  Ih  a 
continuous  struggle  against  adversity." 
However  that  may  be,  gardening  Is  at 
times  a  discouraging  business ;  no  mat- 
ter how  carefully  we  may  plant  and 
sow,  and  attend  to  the  growing  crops, 
something  is  always  liable  to  prove  a 
failure.  It  is  often  discouraging  to  the 
owner  of  a  garden,  after  spending  a 
large  sura  of  money,  to  find  his  expecta- 
tions not  realized.  All  this,  however,  can 
be  largely  avoided  by  proper  attention 
to  the  fall  work. 

There  is  no  more  appropriate  adjunct 
to  a  gentleman's  country  house  than  a 
well-planned  and  well-kept  vegetable 
garden,  containing  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  vegetables,  and  the  success  of  this 
depends  upon  the  competency  and  fore- 
sight of  tbe  gardener,  and  the  nature  and 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  upon 
which  the  garden  is  placed.  Any  intelli- 
gent man  can,  after  the  first  year,  form 
a  fair  judgment  of  the  condition  of  the 
soil  and  shape  his  course  accordingly. 
All  vegetables  require  organic  manure, 
and  this  must  be  partially  decomposed 
before  it  can  be  utilized  by  the  roots  of 


plants.  To  do  their  best  some  Tege- 
tables  require  a  great  deal  of  manure, 
while  others  require  but  little. 

For  convenience  in  the  preparation  and 
manuring  of  the  land  all  yegetables  can 
be  divided  into  two  gn^and  divisions— 
those  requiring  only  fairly  rich  land,  as 
peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  melons,  turnips, 
brussels  sprouts,  and  those  requiring 
very  rich  land,  or  those  with  good  vigor- 
ous foliage,  as  aspara^^s,  beets,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  com,  egg  plant,  lettuce,  rad- 
ish, rhubarb,  spinach,  onions.  The  soil 
upon  which  these  two  divisions  are  in- 
tended to  be  grown,  should  be  manured 
according  to  the  requirements  of  each, 
and,  for  convenience  in  plowing,  the  items 
In  each  group  should  be  grown  together 
as  much  as  may  be  practicable. 

The  first  division  needs  more  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  than  nitrogen,  as 
they  have  the  faculty  of  absorbing  suffi- 
cient of  the  latter  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  if  too  much  manure  containing -ni- 
trogen is  added  to  the  soli,  large  growth 
of  tops  will  result  with  a  corresponding 
decrease  In  the  quantity  of  peas  to  be 
picked,  or  tomatoes  to  be  gathered. 
Hence,  at  this  season  the  ground  in- 
tended for  these  should  receive  a  meagre 
dressing  of  manure,  with  a  liberal  dress- 
ing of  bone  dust  and  potash,  the  latter 
can  be  applied  in  the  form  of  wood 
ashes,  and  it  is  better  to  apply  these  as 
a  top  dressing  in  the  spring,  as  if  applied 
now,  the  potash  will  have  leached  away 
with  the  winter  snow,  but  the  bone  dust 
(which  can  be  supplied  at  the  rate  of 
from  500  pounds  to  1,000  pounds  per 
acre)  will  gradually  dissolve,  and  by  the 
time  the  roots  are  active  the  following 
summer,  the  phosphoric  acid  which  is 
contained  will  be  available  for  plant 
food.  The  ground  then  should  be  deeply 
plowed  and  left  as  rough  as  it  is  possible 
for  the  plow  to  leave  It,  thus  its  mechan- 
ical condition  is  improved  by  the  action 
of  the  winter's  frost  and  the  air. 

Ground  for  vegetables  of  the  second 
division  cannot  easily  be  made  too  rich ; 
it  Is  therefore  advisable  to  put  the  bulk 
of  the  manure  on  land  intended  for  their 
planting.  As  phosphoric  acid  may  be 
termed  the  builder  of  the  framework  of 
all  plants,  and  this  element  being  found 
chiefly  in  the  bones  of  animals,  and  not  in 
their  manure,  so  it  is  advisable  In  all 
cases  to  add  bone-dust  on  ground  for 
this  division  also;  then  plow  and  leave 
as  directed  above.  On  shallow  soil  or  on 
that  of  a  heavy  texture,  it  Is  an  excellent 
plan  to  run  a  subsoil  plow  also,  thus 
gradually  deepening  the  soil,  which  tends 
better  to  hold  moisture  during  hot,  dry 
weather. 


teacher  and  student  till  the  breaking  oat 
of  the  civil  war.  In  September,  1861,  he 
enlisted  in  the  76th  N.  Y.  V.  Infantry, 
raised  a  company,  and  being  elected  eap-^ 
tain,  served  in  that  capacity  till  disabled 
by  three  bullets,  on  August  29, 1862  in  the- 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  was  mns- 
tered  out  of  service  on  December  29  of 
that  year  "for  disability  from  gunshot' 
wounds  received  in  battle."  He  was  thos 
not  fit  for  further  service  during  the  war. 

Turning  his  attention  to  the  law  he 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan Law  School  in  1865  and  later  in  the 
same  year  settled  in  Winchester,  Ya., 
remaining  there  during  reconstmctloii, 
and  until  1868,  during  the  time  servfaig  as 
prosecuting  attorney  and  as  U.  S.  Regis- 
tering officer. 

Giving  up  the  practice  of  the  law  hi 

1868  by  reason  of  broken  health  conse- 
quent upon  the  wounds  received  In  the 
war,  and  other  disabilities  contracted  hi 
the  army,  and  being  advised  that  ont- 
door  life  was  a  necessity,  he  settled  hi 

1869  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  his  present  resi- 
dence, and  has  ever  since  followed  horti- 
cultural pursuits. 

In  1872  Mr.  Watrous  was  elected  Di- 
rector in  State  Horticultural  Society,  and 
has  from  then  been  an  active  worker  hi 
the  body,  serving  many  years  as  Dhw- 
tor,  and  four  years  as  President.  He 
has  also  always  been  active  in  cItII 
affairs,  holding  some  mlnoi  offices,  and 
serving  in  the  State  Legislature  from 
1884  to  1886. 

In  Horticultural  Society  work  Mr. 
Watrous  has  been  an  active  worker  and 
has  been  identified  with  the  Americaa 
Nurseryman's  Association  from  the  be- 
ginning, serving  twice  as  President,  and 
for  many  years  and  still  afif  President  of 
Its  Protective  Association.  The  horticol- 
tuml  literature  of  Northwest,  has  been 
freely  contributed  to  by  this  gentleman, 
whose  course  has  always  been  atront^ 
advocating  the  origination  and  testing 
of  American  fruits  instead  of  relying 
upon  foreign  ones.  Having  early  tested 
hundreds  of  Russian  fruits  and  foand 
them  in  his  experiei;ice  unreliable,  be 
•  has  for  many  years  protested  earnestly 
against  their  wholesaJe  recommendation 
and  sale,  spending  more  time  and  labor 
than  any  other  one  man  in  putting  the 
facts  before  the  people  and  has  been  a 
contributor  to  American  Gardening. 

He  has  been  many  years  a  working 
member  of  the  American  Pomological  So- 
ciety, and  for  the  last  six  years  First 
Vice-President,  and  was  elected  President 
at  Columbus  September  2d  of  this  year. 


C.  L«  Watrous. 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  in  this 
issue  a  portrait  (Fig.  194)  of  the  newly- 
elected  President  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical Society;  he  is  of  New  England 
stock,  the  first  of  the  name  having  come 
from  England  with  Governor  Winthrop 
and  settled  near  Boston  about  1 630.  The 
subject  of  these  present  remarks  was 
born  in  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  January 
13, 1887,  on  a  farm.  Having  graduated 
from  Cortland  Academy,  Homer,  N.  Y., 
Mr.  Watrous  entered  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  passed  through  the  scien- 
tific course.  At  the  age  of  17  he  began 
teaching,  and  worked  continuously   as 


A  Grand  Opportunity— Even  if  you 

are  not  very  much  interested  in  fruits, 
make  a  point  of  visiting  the  show  at  tbe 
American  Institute,  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, New  York  City,  if  at  all  possible. 
For  it  is  not  often  one  has  the  opporta- 
nity  of  seeing  and  comparing  some  75 
varieties  of  Grapes,  80  of  Plums,  50  of 
Pears,  and  220  of  Apples  at  so  little 
expense  and  labor.  Certainly  the  Genera 
Experiment  Station  has  staged  an  ex- 
hibit of  which  New  York  state  may  well 
be  proud. 


Death  off  W.  A.  Stiles. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  sincere  concern 
that  we  have  to  announce  the  death  of 
William  Augustus  Stiles,  who,  since  the 
launching  of  the  Garden  and  Forest,  has 
so  ably  seconded  Professor  Sargent  in  its 
direction.  Mr.  Stiles,  who  was  fnbls6l8t 
year,  died  in  Jersey  City  on  Wednesday 
morning  after  a  long  and  weary  illnesB, 
and  the  news  of  his  decease  will  stillce 
with  sorrow  wherever  he  was  known. 


Oct  9,  X897. 
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BIQ    BERRIES    FOR   ALL. 

Cultiiral  nethod9  of  Henry  Jerolanuin,  the  N,  J.  Strawberry 
King*  Preceded  by  an  Auteblogniphy. 

Continued  ttom  p^ge  683. 


Many  important  events  In  life  ariee 
from  or  depend  upon  one  little  word  of 
only  two  letters,  if.  If  Mr.  Osden  Brown 
(mjneiffbbor)  had  not  come  down  to  see 
me  and  Dragged  to  me  of  his  little  garden 
patch  of  strawberries  and  if  I  had  not 
Immediately  gone  with  him  to  see  his 
patch  while  it  was  in  full  bearing,  it  is 
doabtfal  i/ Henry  Jerolaman  would  ever 
hare  been  known  as  a  strawberry 
ffrower.  and  this  story  would  never  have 
been  told. 

As  already  stated,  on  coming  home  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  have  my  whole  field 
(as  Mr.  Brown  called  it)  Just  like  Mr. 
Brown's  patch.  At  a  glance  I  had  seen 
inst  what  was  needed.  In  the  first  place 
it  was  the  first  cultivated  patch  of  clean 
strawberries  I  had  ever  seen;  and 
secondly,  I  saw  that  the  rows  must  be 
at  least  one  foot  wide  with  plants,  and 
then  top  dressed  at  least  two  inches 
deep.  Mr.  Brown  had  the  whole  path, 
about  two  feet  wide,  filled  with  coarse 
manure,  and  the  spring  rains  had  so 
worked  It  down  in  the  soil  that  only  the 
straw  showed  on  the  surface,  thus  keep- 
ing the  fruit  clean.  The  strawberries 
were  lying  literally  in  heaps  on  either  side 
of  the  plants.  After  picking  what  stra  w- 
berrles  I  had  on  my  patch,  I  found  they 
were  sandy,  for  no  mulch  had  been  given, 
not  even  the  top  dressing  of  manure,  as 
Mr.  Brown  had  done.  As  my  berries 
were  not  clean,  I  did  not  get  much  more 
for  them  in  the  market  than  the  South- 
ern berries  realized,  although  they  were 
larger  than  those  Southern  berries. 

Dnrins  the  following  summer  and  au- 
tumn I  kept  my  one-half  acre  of  straw- 
berries clean,  that  is,  free  from  weeds.  I 
did  not  increase  my  bed  because  I  did  not 
have  the  plants,  it  needing  all  that  I  had 
to  fill  up  the  bare  spaces  in  the  rows.  By 
fall  I  had  a  respectable  one-half  acre  of 
plants,  and  before  frost  set  in  I  filled  up 
all  the  paths  close  up  to  plants  on  either 
side  with  well-rotted  stable  manure 
(horse  and  cow  mixed). 

As  soon  as  winter  set  in,  December  1st, 
I  covered  all  the  plants  with  salt  hay 
jQBt  deep  enough  to  allow  the  plants  to 
be  seen  through  it. 

In  the  spring  (April  1st)  1  uncovered 
the  plants  and  gave  them  a  good  clean-> 
loff  by  hoeing  all  the  paths  once  a  week, 
for  oats  and  such  like  had  come  up  in . 
profusion.  The  first  week  in  May  I  cov- 
ered all  the  paths  with  clean  salt  hay, 
some  of  them  were  in  full  bloom,  but  I 
covered  all  manure  close  up  to  plants; 
this  kept  the  fruit  perfectly  clean. 

When  the  berries  were  ripe  I  took  a 
small  one-horse  load  to  Newark,  selling 
to  Mr.  R.  Walters,  a  wholesale  commis- 
sion dealer,  who  paid  me  in  net  cash  30c. 
per  quart  and  made  an  agreement  to 
talce  my  whole  crop  for  the  season,  culls 
and  all,  at  30c.  per  quart  netl  Mr.  Wal- 
ters sold  them  to  retail  dealers,  all  of 
whom  said  they  were  the  first  clean 
strawberries  (washed,  some  called  them) 
they  had  ever  sold.  At  the  time  1  made 
this  contract  with  Mr.  Walters  for  80c. 
per  quart  for  all  my  crop,  other  straw- 
berries were  selling  from  4  to  6c.  per 
qnart.  Mr.  Walters  paid  me  that  season 
for  the  berries  on  the  one-half  acre  (that 
was  all  I  had),  over  $600.  I  had  a  good 
yield;  all  the  one-half  acre  I  thought  was 
Just  as  good  as  Mr.  Brown's  patch.  I 
will  state  here  that  Mr.  R.  Walters  is  still 
living  and  if  any  one  doubts  the  fore- 
going statement,  why  let  him  (or  her) 
write  to  Mr.  Walters  who,  with  his 
brother  C.  Walters,  to-day  keeps  a  large 
commission  house  in  Commerce  street, 
Newark,  N.  J.  Mr.  R.  Walters  remembers 
my  selling  him  that  crop  in  1872  for  30c. 
per  quart  net,  for  I  would  not  trust  him 
and  he  paid  me  as  soon  as  each  load  was 
delivered.  After  paying  for  picking,  ma- 
nure, and  all  other  expenses,  I  cleared 
about  $400  from  the  one-half  acre,  and 
here  I  desire  to  atone  for  a  Hlight  error 
made  on  page  667.  It  was  in  *73  I  sold 
my  first  berries  in  New  York  City  not  in 
*72  as  there  stated. 


My  father  and  mother  often  came  to  see 
me,  and  during  strawberry  season  they 
came  almost  every  day,  as  they  lived  in 
Newark,  having  moved  back  from  New 
York.  Father  often  admitted  to  me  that 
I  had  made  more  from  one  one-half  acre 
than  he  did  in  any  yeai  from  his  whole 
farm ;  for  at  that  time  he  had  rented  his 
farm  for  $800  per  year,  and  out  of  that 
paid  the  taxes. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  controlled  all 
the  strawberries  grown  in  my  district, 
but  in  1880  too  many  others  started  in 
the  business  and  I  lostmv  grip  and  Isold 
plants  to  all  who  came  for  tnem.  Soon 
our  spot  was  known  in  almost  every 
state  in  the  Union,  and  I  think  that  I 
have  sold  plants  into  every  state,  but 
will  say  to  all  fruit  growers  that  there  is 
no  profit  in  selling  plants  even  at  $2  per 
100,  unless  you  set  out  a  bed  expressly 
for  growing  plants  for  sale,  as  in  taking 
plants  from  a  bed  you  destroy  next  sea- 
son's crop.  Qood  plants,  like  Henry. 
Mary,  or  Bubach,  or  even  Sharpleas,  will 
pay  more  than  4c.  each,  if  let  to  remain 
for  fruit. 

I  seldom  bother  with  selling  plants 
now,  as  I  can  make  more  money  with  the 
strawberries.  In  1878 1  took  the  first  load 
to  New  York,  and  in  '74,  '75,  and  np  to 
1880  I  netted  over  $1,000  per  acre  from 
strawberries  or  about  $4,000  per  year, 
as  I  have  never  had  or  set  out  more  than 
four  acres.  Even  this  four  acres  will  take 
from  20  to  80  first-class  pickers  to  attend 
to  it  properly,  I  may  say  first-class,  for 
I  never  employ  any  other  class ;  all  my 
pickers  are  neat  and  clean. 

Readers,  I  think  I  have  told  you  enough 
of  my  history  to  make  you  understand 
what  manner  of  man  it  is  that  attempts 
to  instruct  you  in  strawberry  growing ; 
there  are  several  stories  that  could  be 
told  and  which  I  would  like  to  tell ;  each 
one  points  a  moral,  and  it  is  Just  such 
stories  that  have  made  me  what  I  am, 
industiious,  with  a  first-class  home;  they 
would  probably  makeyou  laugh  but  not 
much  richer.  I  will  not  bother  you  with 
them,  but  will  tell  them  to  the  Editor  and 
if  in  some  future  issue  he  chooses  to  pub- 
lish them,  he  can  do  so.  Many  will  ask, 
Why  did  you  write  anything  about  your- 
self at  all,  for  it  looks  to  us  as  if  you  were 
trying  to  make  others  believe  you  were 
Just  a  little  smarter  than  the  general  run 
of  people,  and  that  you  are  blowing  your 
own  horn .  The  first  Is  not  my  in  tention , 
the  last  is  true,  for  I  have  blown  niy  own 
horn  ever  since  I  worked  for  $5  per 
month  and  board  in  that  Brooklyn  gro- 
cery store,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have 
heard  the  echo  from  Maine  to  Florida 
and  California,  and  I  always  expect  to. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  I  wrote 
my  sketch ;  one  is  that  as  I  grow  older  I 
am  afraid  I  am  getting  more  selfish;  that 
is,  only  giving  away  that  which  I  do  not 
need ;  this,  I  think.  Is  all  wrong ;  we 
should  be  always  willing  to  help  others 
If  we  can.  Secondly  It  was  to. prove 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  old,  old  saying 
is  true,  every  word  of  it,  "  Where  there  is 
a  will  there's  a  way ;"  the  lives  of  us  all 
prove  this.  I  have  known  many  blind 
men  and  women  to  make  money  and  get 
rich;  I  have  seen  a  man  bom  without 
arms  shoot  a  gun  with  his  toes  much  bet- 
ter than  lean  with  both  my  arms;  this 
man  I  saw  shoot  in  a  place  of  amusement 
in  New  York  City  lawt  winter  and  tens  of 
thousands  have  seen  this  man.  If  such  a 
man  can  make  money,  then  there  ought 
to  be  a  chance  for  every  one,  and  there 
is.  With  industry  and  cleanliness  there 
will  always  be  health  unless  through  ac- 
cident, and  where  can  you  find  a  more 
healthful  employment  than  strawberry 
culture  ? 

In  my  next  I  will  tell  you  all  how  long 
I  keep  a  bed  of  strawberries  In  bearing 
without  resetting  the  plants;  also  how 
they  are  grown  In  Florida  and  California 
if  you  wish. 

Subscribers  and  agents  desirous  of  se- 
curing a  large  stock  of  the  Henry  Stra  w- 


benyforthe  coming  spring  should  not 
lelax  in  their  sOorts  to  obtain  new  sub- 
scriptions to  iPWEBiOAN  Gardening.  The 
names  can  be  sent  in  right  along,  and  as 
each  one  is  received  a  crodlt  will  be  duly 
entered  up  to  the  party  forwarding  them. 
♦  , 

BPI^MEIV  LSTTKB. 

{From  &  subscriber  in  New  Yoric  Stute 
to  Mr,  H.  Jemlam&B.) 
Dear  Sir— I  received  the  plants  in  splen- 
did shape.  In  fact,  they  are,  without  ex- 
ception, the  finest  and  strongest  plants  I 
ever  had,  and  if  the  berries  are  anything 
like  the  plants  in  regard  to  i)erfection, 
you  cannot  speak  any  too  much  for 
them.  I  have  transplanted  them  to  their 
new  home,  and  have  tried  to  give  them  a 
fitting  one ;  a  piece  of  ground  in  which  I 
had  planted  peas,  and  fall  and  8prin|r 
spaded  in  manure  and  kept  it  clean  and 
under  good  cultivation,  so  the  soil  is  fit 
for  my  greenhouse,  so  mellow  and  fine,  so 
with  good  care  I  expect  good  results.  I 
have  read  your  articles  in  Amesican 
Gabdenino  ;  they  are  excellent  and  con- 
tain many  good  points.  Although  I 
h  we  taken  the  papers  that  have  been  Is- 
sued previous  f  American  Gardening 
for  the  past  20  years,  1  have  learned  more 
common  sense  in  the  suggestions  you 
have  given  than  In  most  all  of  the  rest 
put  together,  particularly  In  regard  to 
setting  out  plants.  The  trouble  with 
many  like  myself  would  be  in  either  plant- 
ing them  too  shallow  or  too  deep,  or  In 
covering  the  crowns,  and  thereby  getting 
a  lot  of  spindly  plants.  Keep  the  good 
work  going,  and  let  me  thank  you  for 
your  lundness  in  sending  me  such  fine 
plants.  I  have  bought  plants  many 
times,  but  never  received  such  fine  ones. 
— F.  SiBSON,  N.  Y. 


Setting  Out  Strawberry  Plants. 

Readers  who  are  to  receive  premium 
plants  of  the  Henry  are  asked  to  observe 
the  caution  now  given.  Of  course  each 
one  wants  all  the  plants  to  grow,  there- 
fore see  to  it  if  the  gnH>und  l)e  dry  to  wet 
each  plant  with  at  least  one  cupful  of 
water  everr  other  day  until  rain  comes. 
If  the  weather  be  hot,  shade  them  with  a 
board,  putting  bricks  or  stones  under 
each  end  to  keep  it  off  the  plants.  There 
is  no  reason  why  any  one  should  loose  a 
single  plant. 

The  Henry  Strawberry  Is  Controlled 
Exclusively  by  American  Gardening. 

Mr.  Jerolaman  wishes  It  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  he  Is  not  a  nurseryman, 
but  is  a  fruit  grower;  It  Is  not  his  busi- 
ness to  sell  plants.  Hitherto  he  has  dls- 
poMHi  of  a  few^  plants  In  order  to  have 
the  variety  generally  tested.  For  the 
future,  however,  the  Henry  Strawberry 
plants  will  be  distributed  only  as  premi- 
ums through  American  GUrdenino.  ' 

Plants  will  be  delivered  from  now  on- 
ward through  the  month  of  October,  or 
until  the  ground  freeses,  which  In  the 
place  where  the>pla'nts  are  growing  Isnot 
until  December.  Mr.  Jerolaman  always 
sets  out  plants  for  himself  until  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  and  In  some  seasons 
even  up  to  the  end  of  that  month.    • 


In  the  case  of  Hans  Jensen  vs.  the  Gris- 
wold  Seed  Company,  Judge  Holmes,  of 
Nebraska,  holds  that  the  property  of  the 
plaintiff  Is  his  homestcAd  and  that  It 
may  not  be  selaed  to  satisfy  any  claim 
the  defendant  may  have.  A  sale  made 
was  vcaated  but  Judgment  was  given 
to  Oscar  Barallles.  The  value  of  the  pro- 
perty iB  $200. 


The  peach  crop  in  the  Southern  ITIster, 
N.  Y.,  fruit  belt  is  the  largest  since  the 
big  yield  In  1880  and  the  grape  crop  Is 
the  most  abundant  the  growers  have 
known  In  years. 


The  peach  growers  of  Maryland  have 
called  a  convention.  They  probably 
want  to  find  out  why  people  don't  b(y 
Ueve  their  annual  anouncement  that  the 
peach  crop  Is  a  failure,  says  the  Syrarnse 
Post. 
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AMERICAN    GARDENING. 


OSI.BBBATBD  SUBB  CHOP.. 

mosHHooiii  spim 

^  8  LBS.  FOR  $1.00. 

Pt|Mr  WMtt  NipolM-t,  Cailiis, 
Ete.,Cte. 

Bpeotal  Pfticn  on  •ypllOfttioB. 

WEEBER    &   DON, 

Sotd  li«r«b«Aif  ABd  Or^wen* 
114  Climmters0C.,S=lM.Y.  CITY.    ♦ 

M^pttoq  Atnertean  ^M^eirlttg  rtoen  yoo  wrtve. 

HtcDiruLB  I  uzUkmV-i^f:^:^;'^::^ 

60  Watt  SOtli  St,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Solicit  {Shipments  of  Cat  Pl*wdrs  oa  Com- 
miaalon.    Best  market  prices  guaraoteed. 
Mention  >«merican  (l^rrdeninjc  iHieti  you  mlta 

lEI  CIEJITIIWS  HI  FUWERS. 

If  yoa  want  to  know  ebeai  them  lOBd 
10  cts.  for  MxB.  TheedealA  B.  Shepliertf  s 

N«w  Catalogu*  of  Rcr«  and  BfMmtlfy I 


Kaay  New  Bewtlas,  New  Ceamoat 
Rmre  Caett*  eta^,  not  oflered  by  others. 

V«fituMi-by-th«-8Mi,    -    California. 

Meptlop  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 

••••vj  K  E^/\  I  •••• 

Hertiuiltiril  tiposititi 

FLOWERS,  FRUITS.  VEKTABLES. 

AiERICIN  IISTtTUTE  FUR 

Madroon  Sqdaro  Gardon,  Now  York. 

NOW  IN  PROGRESS 

Will  Contine  to  Ost.  S8. 

•5000  in  Cftsh  Priaea.  ala*  Medftla,  Caps, 
Diplomas  aaid  Oertlfleftiea. 
For  partiemlaas  apply  te 
DR.  F.  M.  HEXAMBR, 

Jladlaoa  Square  Qardea,  New  York. 
Maatlon  Aanerlcan  Oarilening  wlien  you  write. 

PRiCC    LIST    FOR 

Exhibition 
Stationery 

mOI  Eitry  First S2.75 

Twi  Eihlhltir't  Bilks    -   -   -     2.00 

TwiOliis  Bilks 2.50 

Sli  JidKi's  Bilks 3.01 

600  Entry  Girds 3.51 

501  Pistirs  (usirtiil)   •   -   • lit 

Total   -   •   -   SJ4.75 

Secretaries  of  Horticultural.  Agricaltural, 
or  any  other  form  of  competitive  show,  are 
invited  to  write  us  for  full  parttci^Iars. 

It  is  freely  conceded  that  the  system  we 
kave  adopted  saves  time,  temper,  trouble, 
worry  a-^d  expanse. 

The  clerical  work  of  every  exhibition,  largre 
or  small,  should  be  run  on  business  lines,  and 
Tou  will  find  this  system  the  best,  the  easiest, 
least  expensive,  and  mast  satisfactory.  Ad- 
dress correspondence 

i.T.DELAIUREPTG.APnB.CO.Lt(l. 

P.  O.  Bex  i607.  New:  York. 


PRIVATE    QARDENERS. 

Appolntmonts  and  Doings. 

Oardemen  and  otben  kDowintc  ot  reeeut 
appointmenta  Mad  movinga  Mre  requested  to 
torwArd  partir.ulAn  of  tkesAme  torpjbUcM- 
tion  in  this  colamn.    No  eba,n[e  is  mmde, 

David  Fraeer  lately  of  Mahwah,  N.  J., 
has  accepted  the  position  of  bead  gar- 
dener to  W.  H.  Frick,  Esq.,  of  the  Carne- 
gie Steel  Co.,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albens,  England, 
will  hold  their  annual  fall  Orchid  sale  at 
Cleary  So  Co.'s  auction  rooms.  60  Vasey 
street,  New  York,  Friday,  October  1 5. 

T.  Patch,  recently  plant  foreman  for  the 
Pitcher  &  Manda  establlshraent  at  Short 
Hills,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  beautiful  estate  of  J.  T. 
Williams,  Esq.  at  Stamford,  Conn.  Mr. 
Patch  begins  nis  new  duties  to-day,  Octo- 
ber 9. 

As  a  general  rule  the  dally  newspapers 
are  charmingly  unreliable  on  horticultu- 
ral topics.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connec- 
tion to  see  the  Inter-Ocean  (Chicago,  111.) 
has  a  sound  article  on  Cannas  with  good 
illuRtratione  of  the  best  varieties.  The 
only  gross  blunder  was  '*  stone  heaii"  for 
stove  heat! 

Herman  F.  Krause,  a  well-known  land- 
scape gardener,  died  at  his  home,  Fair- 
mont avenue,  Jersey  City,  from  debility, 
incident  to  old  age,  on  September  27. 
Mr.  Krause  was  also  a  topographical 
engineer.  In  1856  he  submitted  plans  to 
the  commissioners  for  Central  Park,  and, 
though  they  were  not  adopted,  they  were 
adjudged  second  best,  ah  a  result  he 
was  em^ployed  as  a  topographical 
draughtsman  at  the  Park,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  ten  years,  and  was  after- 
wards made  chief  of  the  topographical 
draughtsmen  of  Central  Park.  Deceased 
was  born  in  Saxony  in  1817.  He  came 
to  this  country  in  1854,  and  resided  in 
New  York  up  to  1879,  when  he  removed 
to  Jersey  City.    Two  sons  survive  him. 

Hartffoi^,  Conn. 

The  Horticultural  Society  held  its  ex- 
hibition here  September  23  and  24.  and 
was  a  very  successful  affair.  Awards 
were  as  follows: 

Greenhouse  and  stove  plants— Betft  dis- 
play, owned  by  exhibitor  three  months, 
not  less  than  20  named  varieties,  W.  B. 
May  and  T.  J.  McRonald;  Palms,  best 
collection,  W.  B.  May ;  Ferns,  W.  B.  May ; 
variegated  Caladlums,  R.  Patchet; 
Dahlias,  J.  Albiston  and  Mre.  A.  Trask ; 
Asters,  J.  Albiston ;  Crotons  and  Dracie- 
naa,  W.  B.  May ;  tuberous-rooted  Begon- 
ias, Mrs.  A.  Trask ;  cut  flowers,  S.  J.  Al- 
biston ;  best  collection  of  wild  flowers, 
William  Henderson:  best  collection  of 
vegetables,  W.  B.  May  and  G.  Minge; 
beets,  R.  Patchet,  H.  Butler,  and  W.  Hen- 
derson ;  carrots,  W.  Henderson ;  turnips, 
E.  Elmer;  cabbages,  H.  Butler  and  G. 
Minge;  celery.  G.  Minge.  All  other  prizes 
were  captured  by  R.  Patchet,  G.  Minge, 
A.  C.  Sternberg,  H.  Butler,  E.  Elmer,  C. 
O.  Purinton,  and  A.  Trask.  A  Chrysan- 
themum exhibition  will  be  given  in  Put- 
nam Phalanx  Hall,  November  9,  10, 
and  11. 

Tho  Gardens  off  the  Vatican. 

The  gardens  of  the  Vatican  are  famous 
the  whole  world  over  for  their  beauty 
and  theirsiie,and  therein  the  Poi>e  enjoys 
what  fresh  air  and  exercise  he  has  been 
able  to  obtain  since  he  has  been  the  pris- 
oner of  the  Vatican,  and,  contrary  to 
general  anticipation,  there  is  very  little 
dlflSculty  to  be  experienced  in  obtaining 
admls8ion,though  a  special  license  has  to 
be  obtained,  which  can  be  obtained  from 
the  chief  guide,  the  grounds  being  reached 
from  a  grille  on  the  basement  of  the 
sculpture  galleries.  From  this  grille 
stretches  a  handsome  terrace,  bordered 
on  the  right  by  a  fine  hedge  of  Arbutus ; 
on  the  leift  by  a  sunken  garden  set  with 
Aloes  and  Yuccas  and  Orange  trees  on 
pedestals  almost  as  thick  as  they  can 
stand,  which  presents  a  very  curious 
effect.  The  terrace  terminates  in  a  dense 
shrubbery,  untrimmed  since  it  was 
planted,  and  overhung  by  tall  trees. 
Here  are  kept  some  macaws.  A  little  dis- 


tance beyond,  in  a  copse,  was  a  brleke4 
court,  some  20  f€3t  or  so  below  the  level, 
wherein  are  kept  half  a  dosen  moufflons. 
Leaving  the  dismal  shrubbery  at  the  foot 
of  a  broad  walk  rising  gently  between  a 
row  of  young  plane  trees  and  a  very  high 
bank.  Upon  the  other  hand  were  plane 
trees,  witn  clumps  of  Italian  rseds  here 
and  there.  Passing  along  a  variety  of 
bits  of  garden,  the  Pope's  Walk  was 
reached,  a  promenade  of  some  200  feet  In 
length.  In  summer  it  Is  shaded  by  a  lofty 
bank  for  the  most  part  of  the  day,  aod 
so  re<nain9  comparatively  cool  in  theeTea- 
itig.  Furthei*  on  from  the  Pope's  Walk 
is  the  vineyard,  which  covers  abcat  an 
acre.  There  is  a  deer  park,  ostrichea  and 
pelicans  are  kept  in  an  enclosure,  and 
there  Is  a  fair  quantity  of  poal^.~ 
W.  N.  B.,  in  Gardeners'  Magazine. 

The  Canoa  is  Threatened. 

A  dangerous  Canna  disease,  a  funsni 
that  quickly  destroyed  various  spedee, 
was  recorded  as  long  ago  as  1884  when 
it  was  noticed  at  San  Paulo,  in  Braifl. 
Quite  recently  an  account  of  the  destine, 
tion  of  Cannas,  by  whait  proves  to  betbe 
saraehmgus,  Uredo  cannce  (Winter),  hai 
been  received  at  Kew  from  Mr.  J.  E 
Hart,  superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens,  Trinidad.  Diseased  leaves  are  at 
first  thickly  studded  with  minute,  yellow- 
ish spots;  this  appearance  is  quickly  li)l* 
lowed  by  blackening  and  death.  Tm 
disease  does  not  appeiar  to  have  reached 
Europe  or  the  U.  S.  as  yet,  and  great  san 
should  be  exercised  In  receiving  Uvtag 
plants,  as  the  fungus,  which  is  a  doae 
ally  of  the  Hollyhock  rust  (Puccinia  mal- 
vacearum),  if  once  introduced,  would, hi 
all  probability,  render  impossible,  for  a 
time  at  least,  the  cultivation  of  CaDnaa. 


White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

The  Westchester  County  Horticultural 
Society  held  a  very  successful  exhibitioa 
of  plants  and  flowers  in  a  tent  provided 
for  their  purpose  at  the  County  Fair. 
White  Plains,  September  27to  October! 
F.  R.  Pierson  Co.,  Tarry  town,  exhib- 
Ited  a  fine  group  of  Palms,  Mr.  Geoiw 
Barton,  gardener  for  J.  D.  Laying,  Ut 
Kisco,  had  a  collection  of  Dahlias  and 
flowering  Begonias.  Mr.  A.  L.  Marshall, 
gardener  for  J.  B.  Butcher  of  Pawling. 
exhibited  a  finecoUection  of  seedling  Can- 
nas, including  the  new  America,  ateo 
some  flue  specimens  of  Colens.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Crane  of  Mt.  Kisco  had  some  fine  Palma. 
Mr.  John  Gerry,  gardener  for  W.  B.  Wck- 
erman,  Mamaroneck,  a  pair  of  Pandaaos 
Veitchii ;  Samuel  Kerr,  gardener  for  Brad- 
ford Rhodas  of  Mamaroneck,  a  collecdon 
of  Palms;  Mr.  James  Wood,  Mt.  Kisco, a 
display  of  French  Marigolds;  Mr.Jamei 
Hopkins  of  Armonk.  some  Hydrangea 
paniculata ;  Mr.  F.  M.  Carpenter,  Dahl- 
ias; Mr.  H.  A.  Spavins,  Mt.  Kisco,  a  col- 
lection of  20  varieties  Rex  Begonlaa  and 
seedling  Canna  Mrs.  J.  B.  Dutcher. 

New  York. 
The  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  given  by  the  Ameri- 
can Institute,  continues,  as  the  time^ 
on,  to  be  an  unqualified  success.  The 
Dahlias  of  the  first  week  have  given  way 
this  week  to  a  more  varied  line  of  cat 
flowers.  Exotlcjplants  of  rare  value aiT 
also  noticeable.  Fruits  are  abundant  and 
of  excellent  quality,  and  the  same  can  be 
said  of  vegetables. 

Plants. 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  tiie 
show  Is  a  fine  plant  of  Dracsna  Sanderi- 
ana  with  22  growths  exhibited  by  Wil- 
liam Duckham.  gardener  to  D.  WlUb 
James,  Esq.,  Madison,  N.  J.  The  Insti- 
tute's medal  of  excellence  was  g^nted  to 
this  superb  exhibit.  Mr.  Duckham  also 
gained  first  honors   for  six   stove  and 

greenhouse  plants,  and  second  for  tbite 
ex  Begonias,  also  first  for  specimen 
Palm,  entering  what  is  probably  one  ot 
the  rarest  Palms  in  the  country,  viz..  Go- 
cos  Bonnetti. 

Mr.  G.  Hale,  Bellport,  L.  I.,  was  a  sat- 
cessful  exhibitor  and  staged  a  very  «)• 
tractive  group  of  foliage  plants  inclad 
Ing  some  well-colored  pieces  of  Alocasla 
macrorhlza.  Mr.  Hale  secured  first  aiso 
for  three  specimen  Draceenas.  Mr.  A.  Wei- 
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4fing,  Brooklyn,  secured  first  honors  for 
Rex  Begonias  with  three  excellent  plants, 
among  which  Faerst  Bismarck  was  one 
of  his  best. 

Special  exhibits  of  plants  came  from 
James  Dowlen,  gardener  to  L.  H.  Terrell, 
Seabright.  N.  J.;  N.  Butterbach,  gar- 
dener to  C.  N.  Bliss,  Oceanic,  N.  J.;  and 
H.  Kettell,  gardener  to  S.  Loeb,  Sea- 
bright,  S.J,  Mr.  Dowlen  had  two  grand 
Ferns ;  his  piece  of  Nephrolepis  exaltata 
BoRtoniensls  was  over  seven  feet  in  diam- 
•eter.  The  special  feature  of  Mr.  Butter- 
bach's  display  was  in  the  fact  that  they 
were^aU  grown  in  Jadoo  fibre.  This  same 
exhibitor  also  secured  first  prize  for  six 
table  Dlants. 

Among  trade  exhibitors  were  F.  R. 
Pierson  Co.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  and  Sie- 
brecht  &  Son,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  The 
flrst-naraed  had  a  charming  group  of 
planta  arranged  in  front  of  the  stage,  and 
41  lai^ge  number  of  Bay  trees  distributed 
about  the  hall.  This  firm  also  seelured 
first  honors  for  Arancarias,  Ferns,  and 
Pandanus.  To  the  second  named  firm 
went  first  honors  for  six  Ferns,  six  Dra- 
cienas.  and  a  special  for  a  group  of  ema- 
mental  foliage  plants. 

Cut  Flowers. 

The  class  for  amateurs  brought  out 
three  exhibits,  all  of  which  were  of  the 
highest  order  of  excellence.  Mr.  Hale 
secnrMl  first  and  Mr.  Dowlen  second.  Miss 
Ida  French  receiving  a  special.  Mr. 
Dowlen  covered  himself  with  glory  in  a 
special  display  of  Coxcombs  and  other 
Celosias,  In  all  over  30  distinct  varieties. 
For  this  he  was  awarded  n  diploma.  A. 
Welfllng  exhibited  seedling  Cannas. 

In  the  professional  classes  John  Lewis 
Ohilds,  Floral  Park,  was  first  with  even  a 
better  lot  of  miscellaneous  cut  flowers 
thaa  he  staged  last  week,  and  certainly 
his  soecial  exhibit  of  Oladioli  was  finer. 
W.  IC.  Peacock  al«!0  outclassed  his  previ- 
ous efforts  with  two  grand  tables  of 
Dahlias. 
Fruits. 

The  feature  here  was  the  display  of 
hothouse  grapes.  Mr.  W.  Turner,  gar- 
dener to  William  Rockefeller.  Tarrytown, 
secured  first  for  the  best  collection,  with 
five  klnd8,two  bunches  of  each.  His  best 
bunches  were  Madresfield  Court,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  It  is  questionable 
if  eve;-  better  berries  of  the  first-named 
have  ever  been  seen  on  our  show  boards ; 
Mrs.  Plnce,  BarbaroHsa,  Black  and  Ham- 
burg made  up  the  balance  of  his  collec- 
tion. 

For  the  best  two  bunches  of  white 
grapes,  W.  Scott,  gardener  to  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Eastman,  Tarrytown,  was  first  with 
BuckluBd  Sweetwater,  superbly  colored, 
also  large  in  berry  and  bunch.  Mr. 
Nichols,  gardener  to  Mrs.  J.  B.  Trevor, 
Yonkers,  was  a  close  second  with  two 
fine  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Fop  the  best  two  bunches  of  black 
{crapes  the  Judges  awarded  equal  first  to 
W^^Scott  and  D.  Mcintosh,  gardener  to 
Howard  Glbb,  Islip,  L.I.,  the  last-named 
staging  two  high-colored,  well-finished 
bunches  of  Alicante,  while  Mr.  Scott  had 
two  grand  bunches  of  Black  Hamburg,  a 
little  over-ripe. 

EUwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  C.  C.  Corby,  Montclalr,  N  J.,were  the 
larseet  exhibitors  of  American  grapes, 
and  the  New  York  State  Farm  at  Geneva 
makes  a  most  remarkable  display  on 
which  further  comment  will  be  made. 
Apples  and  Peaches  are  also  well  repre- 
sented, but  at  time  of  going  to  press,  the 
awards  were  not  made.  ^ 

Tegetables.  ^ 

These  are  not  so  numerous  as  last 
season,  but  what  Is  lacking  in  quantity 
is  more  than  made  up  in  quality.  A  spe- 
cial display  of  64  kinds  shown  by  J. 
Dowlen  makes  what  is  certainly  as  neat 
and  clean  a  lot  of  vegetables  as  was  ever 
staged  by  a  gardener,  and  contained  a 
marvelous  assortment.  With  this,  as 
with  other  vegetables,  the  awards  at 
time  of  writing  were  not  known. 

The  full  list  of  awards  made  at  the  first 
week's  display,  of  which  the  report  ap- 
peared in  our  last  issue  is  as  follows : 

Dahlias  (professional  class)— Not  less 
than  100  varieties,  not  less  than  six 
blooms  of  each;  first.  W.  P.  Peacock 
Atco,  N.  J.;  second,  H.  F.  Burt,Taunton, 
Mass.    Fifty  varieties :  First,  H.  F.  Burt; 


second,  W.  P.  Peacock.  Twenty-five 
varieties:  First,  W.  P.  Peacock;  second, 
H.  F.  Burt;  extra  to  G.  H.  Heming,  620 
Hamburg  avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ten 
varietries:  First,  W.  P.  Peacock;  second, 
H.  F.  Burt;  certificate  to  G.  H.  Heming; 
special  prize  to  Lothrop  &  Higgins,  E. 
Bridge  water,  Mass.  Display  of  singles, 
not  less  than  100  flowers,  W.  P.  Peacock. 
Display  of  Cactus  varieties,  W.  P.  Pea- 
cock. Display  of  Pompon  Dahlias :  First, 
W.  P.  Peacock;  second,  H.  F.  Burt;  cer- 
tificate, Lothrop  &  Higgins. 

Dahlias  (amateur  cla8s)~Not  less  than 
100  varieties.  Rev.  C.  W.  Bolton,  Pelham, 
N.  Y.  Fifty  varieties:  First,  D.  Wilson, 
Orango,  N.  J. ;  second.  Rev.  C.W.  Bolton. 
Twenty-five  varieties:  Rev.  C.  W.Bolton. 
Ten  varieties:  First,  W.  H.  Sirath,  Maple- 
wood,  N.  J.;  second.  Rev.  C.  W.  Bolton. 
Cactus  Dahlias,  Rev.  C.  W.  Bolton. 
Pompon  Dahlias,  Rev.  C.  W.  Bolton. 

Gladiolus — Collection  of  not  less  than 
50  varieties — For  25  varieties  and  for  10 
varieties,  John  Lewis  Childs  in  each  case. 

Miscellaneous  cut  flowers— Collection  of 
hardy  flowers  not  to  include  Roses  and 
Carnations  (amateurs):  First,  J.  W. 
Duncan,  gardener  to  W.  H.  S.  Wood, 
Greenwich,  Conn.;  second,  A.  Herring- 
ton,  gardener  to  W.  H.  McK.  Twombly, 
Madison,  N.  J.;  (professionals),  J.  L. 
Childs. 

Wild  flowers— Collection  correctly  la- 
beled with  their  botanical  and  English 
names:  First,  A.  Herrlngton  (64  spec- 
ies); second,  Miss  Ida  C.  French,  Spring- 
field, X.  J. 

Special  awards— Collection  of  fiowering 
and  berried  shrubs,  J.  W.  Duncan.    Dis- 

f)lay  of  Dahlias  in  pots,  medal  of  excel- 
ence  and  diploma  for  display  of  blooms, 
C.  W.  Ward,  Queens,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

Carl  Blomberg  (gardener  to  Oakes 
Ames,  E£q.),  North  Easton,  Mass.,  for  a 
display  of  103  species  of  wild  fiowers 
(diploma).  Display  of  Water  Lilies 
(medal  of  merit).  Nymph  sea  coerulea 
striata  (first-class  certificate).  Nympbeea 
coerulea   Eastoniensis  (first-class  certifi- 

Wililam  Turner  (gardener  to  William 
Rockefeller)  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  Pitmas- 
ton  Duchess  Pear  grown  In  pots  under 
glass  (special  prise). 

G.  H.  Heming,  620  Hamburg  avekiue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  vase  of  Dahlias  with 
Ferns  arranged  for  effect  (special). 

Medal  of  merit  was  awarded  to  F.  R. 
Plerson  Co.,  for  display  of  Cannas;  also  a 
first-class  certificate  for  new  scarlet  Can- 
na,  Tarrytown,  for  intense  color,  free 
dowering  auallties  and  general  useful- 
ness ;  also  first-clas9  certificate  for  speci- 
men plants  of  Nephrolepis  Bostoniensis ; 
diploma  for  group  of  ornamental  foliage 
and  decorative  plants. 

Diploma  for  collection  of  Bay  Trees— 
Slebrecht  &  Son,  409  Fifth  avenue.  City. 

Stand  of  letter  work  and  patent  pot- 
holder,  W.  C.  Krick,  1287  Broadway, 
Brooklyn. 

H.  Spavins,  Mt.  Klsco,  N.  Y.,  exhibited 
new  seedling  Dahlia,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Dutcher. 


Hereafter  the  plants  in  the  public 
squares  of  Philadelphia  will  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  schools  when  the  fall 
season  begins.  It  was  formerly  the  cus- 
tom to  give  the  plants  to  anyone  mak- 
ing application  for  them,  special  days 
being  set  aside  for  the  distribution. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of 
the  country  than  all  other  diseases  put 
together,  and  until  the  last  few  years  was 
supposed  to  be  Incurable.  For  a  great 
many  years  doctors  pronounced  it  a 
local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  reme- 
dies, and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure 
with  local  treatment,  pronounced  it  in- 
curable. Science  has  proven  catarrh  to 
be  a  constitutional  disease,  and,  there- 
fore, requires  constitutional  treatment. 
Hairs  Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by 
F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the 
only  constitutional  cure  on  the  market. 
It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  10 
drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly 
on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  They  offer  one  hundred  dollars 
for  any  case  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for 
circulars     and    testimonials.      Address, 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
ti^*Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
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There  is  Not  a  Home  in  the  Land 

Bat  Cfalls  for  a  yearly  Calendar. 

Every  family  tries  to  get  one  or  more;   generally  more. 

There  are  Calendars  and  Calendars 

Some  are  good,  some  bad,  most  of  them  indifferent. 

There  Will  Not  be  a  Calendar  issued  for  1898 

To  ezeeed  in  artistie  eleganee*  finish,  beaaty  of  designs  and  efrectlYe 
eoloring,  the  one  we  to^ay  offer  as  a  premiam  to  every  sabscription 
to  AMERICAN  GARDENING  received  before  December  SI,  1807. 

EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  IS  ENTITLED  TO  ONE 

AND    CAN    EASILY    EARN    TWENTY. 

/^UR  magnificent  Rose  and  Qirl  1898  six  sheet  Art  Calendar,  two  months  to  a  sheet,  each  sheet  8^x11^ 
^-^  inches,  is  superbly  lithographed  in  eleven  colors,  and  printed  on  hammered  paper  ;  the  whole  taste- 
fully tied  with  silk  bow — undoubtedly  a  work  of  art  fit  for  the  most  elegant  home, 
Description  ^^^  ^  handsome  a  Calendar  as  was  ever  published.  Each  one  of  the  six  designs 
presents  a  distinct  type  of  female  loveliness  and  a  fresh  study  in  roses,  the 
coloring  on  each  sheet  being  rendered  in  harmony  with  the  design.  There  is  not  a  line  of  advertising 
on  the  Calendars  to  detract  from  their  value.     They  will  not  be  sold  by  us  for  less  than  $1.00  each. 


AVho  is  BVBRY  SUBSCRIBER  renewing  before  December  31,  1897,  enclosing  Five  Cents 

TV  liil  Id  additional  to  pay  packing  and  postage. 

EVERY  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION— To  induce  people  to  test  the  value  of  American 
Gardening  we  will  send  the  Calendar  absolutely  free  to  every  name  received 
direct  not  previously  on  our  mailing  list.     Remit  $1.00  for  A.  G.  12  months. 

EVERY  ONE  sending  us  a  club  of  Four  3-month  trial  subscriptions  at  twenty- 
five  cents  each,  will  get  a  Calendar,  free  as  a  premium,  by  return  maL 


Entitled 

to  a 

Calendar? 


EVERY  NEW  name  aent  in  by  an  agent. 


Agents 


NOTE.— We  have  ordered  manufactured  for  us  a  large  stock  of  these  superb  Calendars  in  the  endeavor  to  have  sufficient 
supply  for  all  demands,  but  will  not  guarantee  to  fill  orders  after  supply  Is  exhausted.     Therefore,  order  yours  now. 


Snecifll   'tn    Acren tiS    ^  copy  of  our  Art  Calendar  to  show  people  will  clinch  the  argument  and  obtain  the  subscrip- 
4^pcw  /%2^C11U»    ^jqj^      Bona  fide  Agents  will  be  mailed  one  copy,  securely  wrapped,  on  receipt  of  only  Twenty- 

five  cents  (one-fourth  its  value.)    Armed  with  this  superb  Calendar  we  misjudge  human  nature  greatly  if  any  ordinary  mortal 
cannot  secure  a  big  list  of  new  subscriptions  every  day.     Every  new  subscriber  you  send  us  gets  a  Calendar  by  return  mail. 


Vl^p  Every  new  subscription  at  $1.00  entitles  the  agent  to  Five  of  the   Wonderful   Henry 

Strawberry  Plants,  to  be  delivered  next  Spring.     Thus  100  new  subscriptions  would 
secure  agents  500  plants  ;    a  possession  worthy  of  your  consideration.     Every  new 
f-^flV  subscriber  taken  by  agent  will  receive  one  of  our  Art  Calendars  free  by  return  mail 

Agents  who  do  not  want  the  Henry  Strawberry  Plants  can  retain  as  their  paymentllO 
cents  in  cash  on  each  subscription  they  take,  or  will  be  credited  twenty-five  cents 
on  any  boolc,   magazine  or   publication    they  wish   to  obtain   through   us. 


rsi~  AMERICAN  GARDENING,  P.  0.  Rox  1697.  New  York. 

REMIT  BY  P.  O.  or  EXPRESS  MONEY  ORDER.-IT  IS  SAFEST. 


Bt  9.  1897. 
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iMLEsiiLE  mniiErs. 


New  York. 

iThe  recent  Jewish  holiday  has  had  its 
peet  upon  the  fruit  and  yegetable  mar- 
|Bt  which  has  been  rather  quiet  in  conse- 

BsDce,  but  at  the  same  time  prices  have 
dflrm. 

Mashrooms  are  iust  beginning  to  come 
ji  and  the  price  is  unsettled,  very  few 
Mies  being  made  at  $1, 

Hothouse  tomatoes  had  not  appeared 
Ri  the  New  York  market  up  to  time  of 

K»ing  to  press,  but  it  is  expected  that 
ey  will  have  arrived  before  next  report 
Ifaches  our  readers.  Near-by  hothouse 
ivapes  are  rather  dull  and  of  poor  quai- 
nt; foreign  stock  is  looked  for  during  the 
fttonth,  and  this  will  be  of  the  usual  good 
quality. 

The  potato  market  has  had  n  drop, 
prices  had  advanced  too  rapidly  and  were 
at  too  high  a  figure  to  last,  consequently 
the  quotation  of  $3.25  of  last  week  has 
given  place  to  $2  or  $2.25  this  week. 

Native  grapes  are  very  low ;  they  can 
hardly  pay  the  grower  at  present  figures. 
On  Monday  eight  carloads  were  sold  off 
by  auction,  large  baskets  realizing  10@ 
11^.,  small  ones  e@6V^.  This  auction 
business  has  let  loose  a  large  lot  of  stock 
which  is  sold  on  the  streets,  and  has  cut 
hito  store  trade. 

Onions  are  in  large  supply,  and  the 
market  is  somewhat  easier. 

The  general  tone  of  the  apple  market 
seems  to  be  somewhat  easier;  dealers 
have  become  pretty  well  stocked  up  with 
hiffh-priced  fruit  which  has  not  moved  at 
alifreely  from  second  hands, and  thev are 
now  disposed  to  hold  off ;  on  positively 
fancy  apples  previous  quotations  are 
maintained,  but  on  average  offerings 
there  is  some  weakness  and  slight  shad- 
ing of  prices.  There  is  no  material  change 
in  the  market  for  pears;  the  Bartletts 
offering  are  still  of  a  wide  range  of'qual- 
ity,  condition,  and  value,  some  lots  being 
in  bad  order;  other  kinds  are  selling  at 
previous  quotations.  Quinces  dull  but 
not  plenty,  $1.50@2.  Plums  are  quite 
plenty  and  moving  slowly  at  a  wide 
range  of  prices. 

Apples— Soft  red,  table  sorts,  fancy, 
d.-h.barrel,  $3.50@4;  softied  sorts,  fair 
to  prime,  per  barrel,  $2@d ;  Fall  Ptopliv, 
hand-picked,  per  d.-h.  barrel,  $2@2.50; 
Twenty-Ounce,  hand-picked, per  d.-h.  bar- 
rel. $2.25@2. 75;  King,  hand-picked,  per 
d.-h.  barrel,  $2.25@B;  Ben  Davis,  per 
barrel,  $2. 25@3 ;  Greening,  hand-picked, 
per  d.-h.barrel,  |1.50@2.25;  Baldwin, 
band-picked,  per  d.-h.  barrel,'  $1.50@ 
2.25 ;  mixed  varieties,  fair  to  good,  per 
barrel,  $1.75@2;  mixed  varieties,  poor 
to  fair,  per  barrel,  $1@1.50;  Jersey,  win- 
ter, open  heads,  91@1.25;  Crab  apples, 
per  barrel,  f  2(g)4. 

Peaches — Marvrland,  fancy  Salway,  per 
carrier,  $1^1.50;  Smocks,  per  carrier,  $1 
@1.25;  Clings,  percarrier,  75c.<S$l;  Jer- 
sw,  extra,  selected,  yellow,  per  basket, 
65c.<g)91 ;  extra  selected,  red  and  white, 
basket  60(^75c. ;  choice,  per  basket,  40@ 
60c.;  Western  New  York,  percarrier,  75c. 
@$1.25;  up-river,  carrier,  2  pony.- 
baskets.  60c.@$l. 

Pears — Bartlett,  large,  clean,  per  barrel, 
$2.50(g)3.50;  Seckle,  per  barrel,  f2@4; 
Beurre  Bosc,  per  barrel,  $1.50^2.50; 
Sheldon,  per  barrel,  $1.50@2;  Beurre 
d'AnJou,  per  barrel.  $1.25@l775;  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  per  barrel,  $1.2.5@1.75. 

Grapes — Delaware,     up-river,    per   24- 

?ound  case,  50(g/75c. :  western  New 
ork  per  small  basket,  9@llc.;  Niagara, 
up-river,  per  24-pouTid  case,  50(5^60c. ; 
western  New  York,  per  small  basket,  9@ 
10c. ;  per  20-pouna  basket,  80c. ;  Con- 
cord, up-river,  per  case,  40(5}45c. ;  west- 
em  New  York,  per  small  basket.  7yo@ 

®^- 
Wine  grapes— White  kinds,  in  trays,  per 

pound,   IV^c. ;    Delaware,    in    trays,  per 

pound,  2@2V^. ;    black  kinds,  In  trays, 

per  pound,  l@lV4c. 

Plums— French  prune,  per  8(^10-p()und 

basket,  25@85c. ;  German  prune,  8(^10- 

Sound  basket,  20(J^30c. ;  Gage  and  Relne 
laude,  8<gl0-pound  basket.  15@20c.; 
Damson,  per  8@10-pound  basket,  12^2® 
26c. 


Nuts— Receipts  of  chestnuts  are  more 
iberal  and  prices  show  a  decline.  Hick- 
ory nuts  are  not  plenty  but  there  is  very 
little  demand  for  any  important  quantity 
except  at  very  moderate  prices. 

Chestnuts— Northern,  per  bushel,  60 
pounds,  $8;  southern,  per  bushel,  60 
pounds,  $ 7@8 ;  hickory,  per  bushel,  50 
pounds,  $1.50^1.75. 

Only  a  few  cauliflowers,  and  these 
largely  of  inferior  quality.  Celery  steady 
for  fancy  large  but  trade  quiet  and  me- 
dium and  small  move  slowly.  Cabbages 
.firm  for  choice  stock.  Tomatoes  continue 
in  light  supply  and  steady.  Russia  tur- 
nips Arm  for  prime  quality. 

Cauliflowers— Fancy,  per  barrel,  $1.75 
@2.25 ;  poor  to  fair,  i)er  barrel,  $1@1. 50. 

Celery— Choice  to  fancy,  large,  per 
dozen,  25@40c. ;  fair  to  prime,  per  doien. 
15^0c. ;  small  and  poor,  per  doien,  S@ 
12c. 

Com— Per  100,  75c.@1.25. 

Cabbages— Jersey  and  Long  Island,  per 
100,  $i&6. 

Cucumbers— Shelter  Island,  per  barrel, 
|1.50@3;  selected,  per  100,  75c.@|l. 

Lima  beans— Jersey,  Potato,  per  bag, 
|1@1.25. 

Parsnips— Per  barrel,  $1@1.25. 

Peppers— Jersey,  red,  per  barrel,  $1® 
1.25 ;  Jersey,  green,  per  barrel,  60@90c. 

Squash— Hubbard,  per  barrel,  75c.(3l 
11.25 ;  Marrow,  per  barrel,  60@75c. 

Turnips— Russia,  Canada,  per  barrel, 
75@90c. 


Boston. 

Peaches  are  nearly  over,  some  near-by 
stock  bringing  $1@1,75  per  basket; 
Hudson  River  T5c.@f  1.50,  according  t6 
siie  of  basket  and  quality  of  fruit. 

The  recent  frosts  advanced  the  price  of 
tomatoes.  Fancy  outdoor  stock,  when 
it  can  be  found,  easily  brings  $2  a  bushel, 
with  common  grade  91@1.50,  while  hot- 
bouse  sells  $6^7  a  bushel.  We  forget 
'  from  one  year  to  another  oftentimes,  but 
it  seems  as  if  these  present  offerings  of 
hothouse  tomatoes  are  about  the  best  we 
ever  saw. 

An  easier  feeling  exists  on  apples,  ow- 
ing partly  to  warmei  weather,  partly  to 
heavier  receipts,  and  partly  to  the  differ- 
ent qualities  the  purchaser  finds  in  a  car 
of  apples.    One  barrel  seems  to  have  been 

Eut  up  by  a  first-class  packer,  and  per- 
apsthe  next  one  opened  will  contain 
more  or  less  No." 2s.  Western  Spies  or  Ben 
Davis  $2.50(^2.75 ;  Jonathans  $3.25@ 
$8.50 ;  Greeningrs  take  a  range  of  $2.25@ 
2.75. 

Cantaloupe  and  watermelons  show  up 
each  morning  and  meet  but  a  limited 
demand  at  any  price. 

Hothouse  grapes  take  a  range  in  price 
25@50c.  a  pound ;  demand  limited.  Na- 
tive stock  pony  baskets, Delawares,  12c.; 
Concords,  10c. ;  Wordens,  9c. ;  Niagaras. 
15c.;  a  fair  ouantlty  of  the  lO-pound 
basket  Concoras  showing  up  this  week, 
bringing  15c. 

The  colder  weather  makes  a  little 
•healthier  call  for  celery,  but  price  is  un- 
changed, 75c.(a)$1.25  a  dozen.  .Arti- 
chokes not  quite  as  firm,  $1@1.25  a 
bushel. 

No  change  in  beans;  agricultural  $1  a 
Bushel;  J5ievasS1.50@1.75;  Iima8$1.50. 

Cauliflower  is  excellent;  clean  as  a 
whistle,  apparently  people  not  using  very 
much.  Selling  8C($15c,  according  to  size 
of  head.  Onions  very  firm  at  $2.25  a 
barrel. 

Hothouse  cucumbers  are  just  perfect 
and  are  having  good  liberal  sale,  $4(a:6 
per  100. 

Cranberries  much  higher;  take  a  range 
of  $5.50(ri;6.50  per  barrel;  $2(g2.25  per 
bushel  crate. 

Peppers  move  slowly  at  about  50c.  a 
bushel,  while  egg  plants  take  a  range  of 
50@75c.  for  the  same  quantity. 

Squash  pies  getting  into  line  and  with 
the  lighter  yield  of  near-by  squash,  creat- 
ing a  very  healthy  demand,  $1@1.25  for 
Marrow  per  barrel;  Hubbard  $1.50;  Tur- 
bans or  Bay  State,  $1.50. 

Pears  are  in  good  condition  and 
wanted:  Seckles  $1.50@2  a  bushel; 
Sheldons  $1.25(S:2;  Congress  $1.75@ 
2.25;  Bartletts  $1.75®2.25. 

Mint  hangs  around  40c.  a  dozen 
bunches.  Very  light  call  for  lettuce; 
quite  large  supply  offered ;  the  only  Im. 


FOR  SALE. 


AdTertiaemtnti  n«t  to  exceed  eighty  words  wllk 
be  huerted  onder  this  head  lag  at  two  cnmi  ps» 
WORD  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

The  address  wUl  be  charged  as  part  of  the  advt.^ 
and  each  Initial,  or  a  nomiber,  counts  as  one  wordi. 
No  cuu  or  display  type  allowed. 

'PASPBERRY.and  Strawberry  planta.  Ohas.  C. 
^    Wash,  Three  RlTers,  Michigan. 

(:UiA8S  at  wholesale,  roek  bottom  prices.  Als» 
^^  paint  for  greenhoosea.  The  Reed  Qlass  A  Paint 
Ce.,  Im  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 

nUTHBERT  raspberry  planta.  $3.76  per  1000. 
^  Taylor  blackberry  planU,  11.00  per  100.  Older 
now.   John  Dlnsmore,  Jeff.  Co.,  Fernwood,  OhlOw 


no  YOU  WANT  the  best  flower  pots  ?  If  so,  send 
•^  address  to  The  Whllldln  Potter?  Co.,  718  Whar- 
ton St.,  Philadelphia.  Three  shipping  points,  can 
save  yon  freight. 

T  C.  BOBBINK,  Ratherford.  N.  J.— Datch  Bnlbs». 
^'  Clematis,  Magnolias,  Rhododendrena,  Asaleaa^. 
etc  Branch  of  the  Horttoaltoral  Company,  Bo»-- 
koop,  Holland. 

TllRECr  from  the  grower,  duty  free.  Holsebosoh 
-^  Brothers*  Seed,  Bolb,  and  Plant  CaUlogne  Is. 
now  oat.  prices  very  reasonable,  anybody  who  has- 
not  received  a  copy  shonld  address  Hulseboech  Bros.*. 
Englewood,  N.  J. 

nALIFORNIA  Privet  make  the  finest  omamentat* 
^  hedge,  and  are  perfectly  hardy.  Fine  large 
plants  grown  at  sesShore,  two  years  old,  fSp^r 
nandred.  Cash  with  order.  References,  First 
National  Bank,  Asbary  Park,  N.  J.,  State  Banking 
Co.,  Newark.  N.  J.  Atlantic  Coast  Narsery.  James  ■ 
H.  Cornell,  Proprietor.  Ofllce,  006  4th  Ave,,  Asbary 
Para,  N.  J. 

pELERY,  blanched  with  paper  tabes:  five  thoa- 
^  sand  in  ase  for  the  foarth  time  this  season, 
celery  and  onions  grown  together ;  fifty  cord  of 
bonch  onions,  three  nandred  bnshels  of  dry  onions,, 
one  hand  red  cord  of  celery  to  the  acre,  one  de1lar*a. 
worth  at  a  stand  withoat  moving.  Combination  la 
the  word,  not  rotation:  no  second  hand,  no  copy, 
no  old  fogey:  fall  Information  given;  price  one- 
dollar.    Richard  Branson,  Box  451,  Syracase,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted. 

Advertisements  will  be  Inserted  nnder  this  head> . 
Ing  at  ONE  CSNT  PiR  WORD  each  Insertion,  payable - 
In  advance.    The  address  to  be  coanted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.    No  adverilsement  Inserted  for- 
less  than  fifteen  cents  per  Insertion: 

Biuiness  Cards. 

C.  D*  ZlBSMerman»  Baffalo.  N.  Y.  Hortloaltorlst*. 
Landscape  Gardener.  Plans  and  estimates  famished. 

J  AND    DEVELOPMENT,    consaltatlons,   plana, 
^  saperintendence,  plants,labor,  etc,  sapplled  for  • 


work  as  wanted.  500  original  designs  for  resldencea,. 
gardens,  parks,  etc,  ready  for  inspection.  Cobb- 
manlcatlons  solicited  from  those  who  reqalreiQie 


valae  of  land  or  residence  developed  with  praoncal ' 
economy.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  1087» 
New  York  City. 


11/^  DAVCASHeach  WEEK  the  year  round,lt 
▼Ve  r/%1  you  sell  Stark  Trees.  Outfit  free. 
Sim  miSEIY.  LOUISIAfU.  M..  Slirfc.  Ha,  BKivirt.  IIh  iw^ 

Mention  American  G&rdening  w4ien  you  write. 

BROW  BISHARGKS  IN  POTS 

Wonderful  Midget  Blmnareke  bear- 

beautiful  large   Apples  in  Pots  or 

Garden  when  two  years  old.    $!.•# 

each.     Cbduom    RAMBLsa   Rosas. 

f  Magnificent  0  limber  for  Forch,  age. 

:  each,  prepaid.     Hend  for  beantlfal 

^1^  colored  Lithographs  giving  descrip. 

^^   tlons.    Address, 

Maahatiaa  Nareery  Oe.« 
47  IT  Dey  Street,        New  Terk... 

Mention  American  Gardening  wheQ  you  write. 

Estab/i$hed  44  Years. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 


100  Mnrray  St..  lEW  YORK. 
Prtiits,  Poultry,  6ame»  Bccs». 

MJL  KINM  OF  PRODUCE  tAKEN  QN  COHMlUIOIk 

HOT  HOUSE  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 
MmtloM  AaiaHoaB  OardenlBf  when  j^m  writ* 
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niediate  demand  be\ug  for  salads  or  to 
adorn  meat  orders;  sella  12c.  a  dozen 
heads.  Parsley  about  50c.  a  bushel. 
Cabbage  holding:  their  own  4@5c. ahead. 
Carrots  $1^1.25  a  bushel.  Beets  or  tur- 
nips 40@60c.  a  bushel. 

very  little  change  in  potato  market 
from  last  week;  receipts  are  ample: 
prices  range  from  70@80c.,  the  stock 
from  Maine  being  about  the  poorest  ever 
offered  in  this  city ;  the ouality  from  west- 
ern New  York  or  from  Michigan  or  from 
Minnesota  seems  to  be  all  right,  and  so 
far  has  given  satisfaction.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  New  England  must  look 
west  of  the  Hudson  River  for  eating  po- 
tatoes. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  in  moderate  sup- 
ply, good  demand,  $2<S!2.25  a  barrel. 

The  first  "sweet  Sops"  ever  seen  on 
this  market  arrived  last  week  from  Ja- 
maica. It  Is  believed  they  are  an  article 
that  will  be  wanted  In  this  market.  En- 
couragement can  also  be  offered  for  Alll- 
Sator  pears  from  thesame  country  which 
ave  been  coming  here  for  about  a 
month. 

There  was  picked  in  the  old  town  of 
Acton  last  week  about  30  quarts  of  lus- 
cious strawberries.  Your  readers  will  re- 
member this  town  was  heard  from  on 
"April  19,  1775,"  and  it  was  within  a 
few  rods  of  the  spot  where  the  patriots 
shed  their  blocxi,  that  these  berries  were 
grown.  Anothermanin  luck,  was  a  farm- 
er on  the  Hudson  River  who  sent  us  82 
quarts  of  nice  red  strawberries;  whole- 
sale price  for  each  of  these  lots  about  50c. 
per  quart;  retailer  varied  his  figures 
according  to  his  customers. 

Philadelphia. 

The  market  uas  been  very  good  this 
past  week,  being  well  cleaned  up  every 
day.  Supplies  of  apples  have  been  light 
and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  choice 
fruit,  prices  of  which  are  strong.  Peaches 
are  in  fair  supply  and  quiet.  Pears  have 
been  fairly  liberal  in  supply,  but  business 
In  fresb  receipts  has  been  somewhat  re- 
stricted by  liberal  offerings  of  cold-stor- 
age Bartietts  at  low  figures.  Grapes 
have  been  in  good  supply,  the  market  is 
quiet,  and  prices  eajsier. 

Apples— Jonathan,  per  barrel,  choice 
and  fancy.  $8@.3.25;  Maidens'  Blush,  per 
barrel,  choice,  $2.50@3;  Oravensteln, 
Black  Detroit,  and  Twenty-Ounce,  per 
barrel,  choice,  $2.75@3;  mixed  varieties, 
choice.  $2,5112.50;  fair  to  good,  $1.25@ 
1.75. 

Peaches— Mountain  fruit,  per  6-basket 
carrier,  choice,  $1.25@1.50;  per  five- 
eighths  bushel  basket,  choice,  75c.<S)$l; 
per  five-eighths  basket,  fair,  40(a)60c.; 
per  20-pound  basket,  choice,  6r>@75c. 
small  clingstones,  20-pound  basket,  25@ 
80c. 

Pears— Bartlett,  per  barrel,  $2.50@3; 
perbushel  keg,  $1@1.25;  Seckel,  per  bar- 
rel, $8@3.25;  perone-half  barrel.  $1.50(@ 
1.75;  Lonlse  Bonneper  barrel,  $1.50@2; 
per  one-half  barrel,  75c.@$l. 

Grapes— Hudson  River,  per  20-poand 
case,  40®50c.;  N.  Y.  Concord,  per 
5-ponnd  basket,  6(a)7c.;  per  10-pound 
basket,  12@18c.;  .V.  Y.  Delaware,  per 
5-pound  basket,  9@10c.;  Niagara,  per 
5-pound  basket.  9@ilc. 

Cranberries— Cape  Cod,  choice,  per  bar- 
rel, $5.50@6;  medium  as  to  size  and 
color,  $4^4.50;  prr  crate.  $1.50(9)1.75. 

Quinces— No.  1,  per  barrel,  $2.50@3 ; 
No.  2,  per  barrel,  $2@2.25. 

Beets— Local,  per lOO,$l@l. 75.  Celery, 
choice,  per  dozen,  80@40c. ;  fair,  15(5)20c. 
Corn,  Jersey,  per  100,  75@90c.  Cab- 
bages, per  100,  $2.50^3.50. 

Lima  beans,— Per  100  pounds,  $2@ 
2.50.  Green  peas,  Marrows,  per  bushel, 
f  1.25^1.85;  fair  to  good,  75c.@$l. 

Onions— Jersey  white.  Per*  barrel, 
^1.75@2;  per  bushel,  60@70c.;  yellow, 
per  barrel,  $1.25(<i)1.50. 

Potatoes— Receipts  have  been  light  and 
market  has  been  stronger.  Choice,  per 
barrel,  85^90c.;  fair  to  good,  70@75c.; 
Jersey,  per  flve-elghths  basket,  45@50c. 
Jersey  sweets,  per  five-eighths  basket,  80 
<g|35c. 


PEIGIITREES,S3P  RiOO. 

Alt  kinds  Bf  Trees  and  Plants  cheap.  Cat.  frbk. 
flELIANCE  NUR9ER  f  CO.,  Box  L4tO,  Geneva,  N.7. 
Msaaon  Amsriean  Oardening  whso  70s  writs. 
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lP\ON'T  be  penny  wise  and 
"^^  pound  foolish  by  buying 
the  ^^ just-as-good  mixtures/'  "so 
called  White  Lead,"  or  other 
substitutes  for  Pure  White  Lead. 

In  painting,  the  cost  of  labor 
so  far  exceeds  the  cost  of  mate- 
rial that  the  best  only  should  be 
used.  The  I^esf  is  Pure  White 
Lead  (see  list  of  brands  which  are 
genuine)  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil. 

FREE 


By  uuskg  National  L«ad  Co/s  Pure  White  Lead  Tindng  Cek 
on,  anv  desired  ftbade  it  readily  obtained.  Pamphle:  p^ 
valuable  information  and  card  showtne  samples  of  colon  6fi: 


nples  4 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  , 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application.' 

National  Lead  Co.^  i  Broadway^  New  York. 

»imuuu  AmencMi  Qar<tening  when  yoo  writo. 


Send  for  ov  new  priee  list  wtth  extradiaoo«ali  ifltt 
onrpoco  frea  7  In.  and  apwnrda  have  onr  FiAsBtlaik 
•lor  B^ttoiB,  which  is  a  neat  advantsM.  ■•  It  mmm 
■  perfect  dralnace.    A  JTul  Ltoe  ef  Balh  Paai. 


STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 

THC  WHILLDIN  POTTERY  CO.,  713-719  WHAHTON  8T.    PHILADCLPHU. 
iii»a«#iH     iTABKaAVTaKM.     i     Keamej  and  Weatalde  Aveaufla,  JBB8IT  CITT,  V.  J. 
BBAFCH     WASKHOVSKBi     \    j^oka^n  Avenue  and   PearMin  Straet,  IX)KG  ^SLAND  CITT,  1,1 

Mantlon  Amertcan  QrdenlBg  w<i—  yoo  wrtta. 

FOR  GREENHOUSES,  6RAP- 
ERIES,  CONSERVATORIES, 
HOTHOUSES  AND  HOTBEDS. 

VANHORNE,  GRIFFEN   A.  CO., 

ImportBrtofFrMeheiau.    ** i:,n wSKkmT'S?"'     NEW  YORK. 

Mention  Amcrioan  Qardaning  wh—  yoo  writo. 


GLASS 


6LASS 


We  have  made  arrangements  to  furnish  THE 
FARMER  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  American  Garden- 
ing, both  papers,  one  year,  making  a  total  of  104 
great  papers,  for  only  $1.60. 

THr  nUin  rADlim  i■wellkBewna•oaaefthevM•Jbeat.lalV•■t.aadin0veI7waytll^Bloi(M^ 
I  niL  UniU  rMnniHn  able  weekly  ayrienltanajonnial  of  tUaeountcy-  It  is  clBarly  the  LRAMX «C 
the  Agrlenltnral  Preai  of  America.  A  M-page,  W-ooInnui  paper  EVKRT  WEEK  In  thevcar:  em  lojvTHkVERT 
BiCST  WHITER8  that  money  ean  prodnoe :  a  atronir,  feaileae  defender  of  the  airricaltnral  Into-eata  of  this  eooaM 
and  OLBAN  In  both  readlnff  and  advertlsln«  oolumna.  IT  H  BLF8  MACE  THE  FARM  PA  r.  aAMPLB  COflEi  F&lt 

Prenent  snbaeribers  oui  order  this  oombinatlen  at  onoe  and  have  their  present  term  of  sabecrtptloa  to  AMKBI'iV 
O  ARDENHfO  extended  for  one  year.    New  sobeeriben  to  T 1 1 E  O  fll  v  J  VABMBK  will  receive  the  reat  of  this  jcar  frw. 

Address  aU  orders.   AMBKIOATC  OARUBNIN O.    P.  #.  B#X   !••?,   HEW   Y»BK. 

The  True  AROMA,  PLATOR,  LIJSCIOUSNESS  afld 
....HBAI«THFUI«NESS  of  the.... 

STRAWBERRY 

Is  known  only  to  the  gardener  who  planting  the  very  heat  varieties,  allows  them 
to  ripen  to  perfeotion  under  his  own  tender  oare.  We  grow  the  Large,  Sapirbf 
Highly  Flavered,  Higlily  Colored  Table  Varieties,  and  will  deUver  plants  anywhere 
on  the  continent  fresh  as  when  dug. 

Practical  Treatise  Telling  How  to  Grow  Them  to  perfection  and  how  to  Tan  i 
Pretty  Penny  with  your  surplus  berries,  free  to  buyers. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  and  oopy  of  the  Strawberry  Speoialist,  a  monthly  JoutdaI 
devoted  to  Strawberry  culture,  free  to  alL    14th  year. 

COITTIITErTTAL  PLANT  CO. 

Strawberry  Specialists, 

KITTRELL»  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

0.  W.  BLACKBALL,  Presideat  aad  Geseral  Kanager. 

Mention  American  0*rttoning  when  you  write. 


Oct  9,  i8q7. 
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Using  Stable  Manure. 

Can  yoa  saggest^any  preparation 


of 


stable  manure,  so  tbat  It  may  be  used  in 
large  aaantities  on  a  large  market  gar> 
den,  without  danger  of  breeding  ground 
maggots,  wire  and  cut  worms?  I  have 
roo  a  lance  market  garden  on  very  light, 
sandy  boU  for  five  years.  For  the  first 
three  years  I  used  stable  manure  made 
the  winter  previous,  and  have  only  been 
able  to  get  about  one-third  of  a  ciopof 
onions,  oeets,  carrots  and  cabbage.  For 
the  past  two  years  I  have  used  phos- 
phate, and  although  I  have  not  been 
much  troubled  witn  the  worms,  which 
wemed  to  be  bred  or  attracted  by  the 
nianare,  my  soil  is  so  light  and  sandy 
tbat  phosphate  does  not  seem  to  take 
the  place  of  manure.  By  mixing  my  ma- 
nure with  other  things  or  by  some"  prep- 
aration of  it,  can  the  germs  which  seem 
to  exist  be  killed,  and  should  I  be  able 
to  obtain  a  better  crop  ?— Subscriber. 

—If  the  manure  were  well-rotted  before 
being  put  on  the  soil,  the  trouble  would 
probably  be  lessened.  Dissolved  rock 
phosphate  might  be  scattered  through 
the  manure  pile  at  the  rate  of  50  pounds 
to  the  ton  during  the  rotting  process;  it 
would  prevent  loss  of  ammonia  and  per- 
haps make  it  unpleasant  for  grubs.  If 
the  manure  were  hauled  onto  the  garden 
daring  the  winter  and  scattered  evenly 
over  tae  surface,  there  would  be  no  mate- 
rial loss  of  manurial  value  and  the  alter- 
nate freeslng  and  thawing  would  tend  to 
destroy  the  grubs  and  worms. 

Oiganic  matter  in  a  Ufcht,  sandy  soil  is 
a  most  important  ingredient  and  in  mar- 
ket gardening,  about  the  only  way  to 
■ecure  this  organic  matter  Is  by  applying 
manure.  However  in  the  methods  some- 
times advised  for  the  proper  preparation 
of  this  manure,  as  much  time  and  labor 
must  be  spent  as  the  Increase  in  the  crop 
is  worth.  Plowing  the  garden  in  the  fall 
and  scattering  the  manure  as  it  is  pro- 
duced is  all  that  lean  suggest,  and  it  may 
prove  entirely  effective.— John  Fields. 


SOME 
BARGAINS   IN 


CLUBS 


leu,  fomtn  ud  the  Tonnj. 


OUR  CLUB  LIST 

LET  US  FILL  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR  1898. 

Below  we  print  a  comprehensive  list  of  the  leading  publications 
of  tlie  day.  TVhen  more  than  one  is  wanted  in  club  we  will  be 
pleased  to  send  you  an  estimate. 

Our  list  has  been  carefally  selected,  and  the  price  at  wh4ch  we  offer  maitasinefl,  etc,  in  club 
with  Ambuicak  Gardknino  hae  been  made  as  low  as  is  possible,  in  order  to  Induce  osr  friends 
to  place  their  orders  through  us  and  to  enable  them  to  obtain  their  literature  at  a  Kreat 
savlog:  over  orders  placed  singly. 

Kindly  remember  we  are  not  confined  to  the  below  list,  but  can  furnish  any  newspaper  or 
mairazine  published  in  the  world,  slniely,  or  in  club  with  Amkrican  Gabdenino. 

The  flretoolunmof  flgiirse[A]  ladloatss  rss^lar  yearly  anbeorlpUon  prlee  |  tho  s«oond 
eolnmn  [B]  oar  priee,  InelndiiiK  AMBBIOAN  GABOKMINO  for  ono  year. 


Ohio  Panner»  a  srlant  among  the  sugri- 

cultural  weekUee, and  American  GardeniBg, 

The  two,  one  year,  For  $1.60. 

Farm*  Field  antf  Fireside,  a  83  to 

40  page  weekly  Farm  and  Family  Journal, 
the  beet  of  its  class,  and  American  Garden- 
ing, The  two,  one  year.  For  $1.60. 

Country  Gentleman.  This  weekly  am- 
ply covers  the  field  its  title  Indicates.  Ever^ 
country  gentleman  should  subscribe  to  it. 
And  American  Gardening. 

The  two,  oxe  year.  For  $2.76. 

Farm  Journal,  the  "little  giant"  of 
monthly  JoumallMm  in  natters  agricultural, 
and  American  Gardening, 

The  two,  one  year,  For  $1.25. 

Farm  Poultry  (semi-monthly),  and 
American  Gardening, 

The  two,  one  year.  For  $1.60. 

Poultry  Montlily  and  American  Garden- 
ing, The  two,  one  year,  For  $1.26. 

Above  is  your  choice  of  two  most  excellent 
poultry  magasines.  And  nearly  every  one 
of  onr  readers  keeps  poultry.  Why  not 
subscribe  to  both?  The  two  poultry  papers 

.  and  American  Gardening,  one  year.  For 
$2.25. 

lleelian*a  Blontlily,  a  horticultural 
stand-by,  and  American  Gardening, 

The  two,  one  year,  For  $2.86. 

IIarper*a  Bfagraslne,  as  good  as  ever; 
none  better  among  the  literary  monthlies, 
and  American  Gardening, 

The  two,  one  year.  For  $4.26. 

Latf  lea*  Home  Journal,  an  unrivaled 
monthly  for  women,  the  standard  in  its 
class,  and  American  Gardening, 

The  two,  one  year,  For  $1.90. 

Tontli'a  Companion,  of  Boston.  At 
the  head  of  all  Journals  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  and  read  by  the  elders,  too.  And 
American  Gardening, 

The  two,  one  year.  For  $2.85. 

NOTS.  —Above  rAt«  for  new  sabacriptlonB  only.    Club, 
In  renewal,  tS.TB. 


Agricultaral*  etc.  a. 

American  Agriculturiat..., $1  00 

Breeders' Oazette 2  00 

Ceuntry  GonUeaian 2  50 

Farmers'  Advocate  (Canada)...  1  00 

Farmers'  Magasine 1  00 

Farmers'  Beview 100 

Farm,  Field  and  Fireside 1  00 

Farm  aad  Ftreaide 50 

Farm  and  Home 60 

Farm  Journal 50 

Farm  News 50 

OleanlBgs  in  Bee  Culture 1  00 

Home  and  Farm 50 

Indiana  Farmer 1  00 

Mass.  Ploughman,  new 2  00 

^'  Renewals...  2  00 

Michigan  Farmer 100 

NatlonalStockman  and  Farmer  1  00 

Nebraska  Farmer 1  25 

New  England  Fanner 2  00 

Ohio  Farmer 1  00 

Orange  Judd  Farmer. 1  00 

Pacific  Rural  Press. 2  40 

Practical  Dairyman 50 

Practical  Farmer 100 

Prairie  Farmer 1  00 

Rural  New  Yorker 1  00 

Southern  Cultivator 1  00 

Southern  Farm 100 

Southern  Florist  and  Gardener  1  00 

Strawberry  Culturist 50 

Strawberry  Specialist,  new....      50 
"         Renewals     50 

Texas  Farmer 1  00 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch 1  00 

Horticultural*  etc. 

Canadian  Horticulturist 1  00 

Garden  and  Forest 4  00 

Gardening  (Chicago) 2  00 

Meehan'sMonthly; 2  00 

Vicks 60 

Poultry. 

American  Poultry  Adroeate;..     96 

Fancier's  Reyiew 50 

Farm  Poultry 1  00 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 66 

Poultry  Herald 60 

Poultry  Keeper 60 

Poultry  Monthly 1  00 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal 50 

General. 

Advance  (Cong'l)  new 2  00 

"  "       renewals.....  2  00 

American  Field,  new 4  00 

"  "      renewals 4  00 

American  Kitchen  Magazine  . .  1  00 

American  Machinist 8  00 

Aquarium 100 

Arena 8  00 

Art  Amateur 4  00 

Art  Interchange  (with  plates)..  4  00 

Atlantic  Monthly 4  00 

Ave  Maria 2  00 

Babyhood 1  00 

Baptist  Missionary  Magasine...  1  00 

Carpentry  and  Building 1  00 

Century 4  00 

Chicago  Herald  (Weekly) 1  60 

^Chicago  Inter-Ocean    "   1  00 

Chicago  Weekly  Times 60 

Christian  Herald 150 

Christian  Register 8  00 

Churchman 8  50 

Colman's  Rural  World 1  00 

Cosmopolitan 1  00 

Delineator  (Butterick's) 1  00 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine.  2  00 
Detroit  Free  Press  (Weekly)...  1  00 
Domestic  Monthly 1  50 


B. 

$185 
240 
275 
175 
1  76 
100 
150 
140 
1  40 
1  25 
120 
1  S5 
146 
185 
260 
200 
1  60 
185 
185 
260 
160 
1  85 
800 
1  85 
1  85 
185 
1  80 
1  85 
1  85 
1  75 
1  85 
1  00 
1  25 
1  75 
1  85 


100 
425 
250 
285 
1  85 


15 

85 

50 

50 

40 

140 

1  25 

1  40 


260 
290 
425 
450 
1  75 
820 

1  75 
860 
485 
4  85 
480 

2  70 
190 
1  90 

1  85 
460 

2  05 
1  80 

1  40 

2  15 
885 
4  10 
1  85 
1  90 
1  90 
260 

1  90 

2  15 


General— Con.  a. 

Donaboe's  Magazine |2  00 

Eclectic  Magasin  e 5  00 

Electrical  Review 8  00 

Engineering  Magazine. 8  00 

Forest  and  Stream  (new  only)..  4  00 

Forum,  The 8  00 

Frank  Harrison's  Biagazine....     50 
Frank  Leslie's  PopularMonthly  8  00 

Godey's  Magazine 100 

Golden  Days. 8  00 

Good  Housekeeping 2  00 

Harper's  Bazaar 4  00 

Harper's  Magazine 4  00 

Harper's  Weekly 4  00 

Harper's  Reund  Table. 2  00 

Home  Queen 50 

Illustrated  American 4  00 

Independent 8  00 

Jenness  Miller's  HIus.  Mag 1  00 

Judge 5  00 

Judge's  Library 1  00 

Ladies'  Home  Journal,  The.. . .  1  00 

Ladles '  Home  Companion 50 

Ladies' World 85 

Leslie's  Hlustrated 4  00 

Life 500 

Lippinoott's 8  00 

Macmillan's 8  00 

McClure's  Magazine 1  00 

Munsey's  Magazine 100 

Nation,  The 8  00 

New  England  Magazine 8  00 

New  York  Ledger 2  00 

"     Tribune  (Weekly) ..  1  00 

•*       •*     World  (Tri-Weekly)  1  00 

North  American  Review,  The .  5  00 

Notes  and  Queries. 5  00 

Observer,  new  only 8  00 

-'        Renewal 8  00 

Outing 8  00 

Peterson's  Magazine 1  00 

Philadelphia  Press  (Weekly). . .  1  00 

Phrenological  JournaL 1  50 

Popular  Science  Monthly 5  00 

Popular  Science  News. 1  60 

Puck 600 

Puck's  Library 120 

Puritan 100 

Review  of  Reviews 2  60 

Scientific  American 8  00 

*'  '*    Supplement....  6  00 

"  "    with     "        ...  7  00 

**  •*  Builders' edition  2  60 

"    inc.  B'l'ds'  edit  6  50 

**      All  8  editions.  9  00 

Scribner's  8  00 

St.  Nicholas 8  00 

Sunday  School  Times ;    ..  1  60 

TexasSlftlngs 4  00 

The  Etude,  new  only 1  50 

"  renewals 1  50 

The  Outlook 8  00 

Toledo  Blade 100 

Turf,  Field  and  FarmtJitw.. ..  4  00 
"        "        •*       Renewal  4  00 

Womankind 50 

Young  Ladles'  Journal 4  00 

Youth's  Companion,  new  only.  1  75 
••  •*  Renewals.  1  75 

Forelirn* 

Farm  and  Home 2  25 

Field 10  50 

Garden 4  50 

Garden  Work 2  50 

Gardener's  Chronicle 4  50 

Gardener's  Magazine 4  50 

Gardening,  Illustrated 2  25 

Gardening  World 2  50 

Journal  of  Botany 4  75 

Journal  of  Horticulture 4  00 

Kew  Gardens  Bulletin 1  60 

Revue  Hortlcole 6  50 


B. 

$2  60 

525 

820 

850 

420 

860 

1  40 

850 

1  90 

885 

270 

425 

425 

425 

2  50 

1  85 

480 

860 

1  75 

520 

185 

190 

1  45 

180 

440 

540 

825 

860 

1  90 

190 

880 

850 

250 

190 

1  75 

550 

550 

825 

400 

885 

185 

1  85 

225 

505 

250 

5  10 

1  95 

190 

825 

860 

525 

725 

8  10 

5  75 

925 

860 

860 

2  10 

425 

2  15 

285 

885 

1  85 

425 

460 

120 

460 

285 

2  75 

825 

11  00 

525 

825 

525 

525 

800 

825 

525 

485 

225 

6  10 
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ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


'MPULAR    N0TB8    POR    THB  SUCCB88PUL 
AilATBUR. 

'Vke  ^mrge  Poultry  BaImt. 

If  the  lai:ge  raiser  of  poultxy  has 
"one  9olut  of  value  to  the  community 
^aboveaJl  others,  it  is  an  object  lesson. 
The  dabbler  and  the  small  utility  man 
are  alike  prone  to  think  that  there  is  lit- 
tle for  them  in  the  experience  of  the  man 
that  is  ''in  deep."  This  is  Just  where 
they  make  a  mistake.  Their  own  prac- 
tices, if  in  error,  may  make  so  little  dlffer- 
'ence  in  the  purse  that  they  will  go  on  for 
<  years  at  a  loss,  simply  because  the  mat- 
ter seems  scarcely  worth  looking  Into. 
But  in  poultry  rearing  and  handling,  if 
•anywhere,  it  Is  the  littles  that  -tell.  To 
^he  big  grower,  the  littles  tell  so  large  a 
Combined  story  that  he  must  know  every 
loss  and  stop  it,  or  go  under.  It  will  pay 
well  to  Inquire  into  the  whys  of  the  large 
grower,  if  one  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
opportunity. 
I>et«rlor»tloii. 

A  prominent  wrlterln  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman makes  the  affirmation  that  the 
Leghorn  breeds  are  deteriorating  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  to-day  the  exceptional 
Hock  that  are  great  layers.    Their  natu- 
irai  and  useful  qualities  have  been  sacrl- 
i(floed  to  form  and  feather.    Doubtless  the 
nsame  might  be  said  and  with  more  show 
-of  reason  of  the  Plymouth  Rock,  for  the 
Rock  is  exceptionally  hard  to  breed  to 
leather.    Yet  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  man 
who  would  give  up  the  Leghorns,  once 
Slaving  had  them,  unless  he  especially  de- 
-Bired  a  large  carcass.    And  the  second 
'Choice,  on  the  farm,  is  almost  invariably 
the  Plymouth  Kock,  when  that  favorite 
'has  given  first  place  to  the  Leghorn. 
-Balancing  Poultry  Feed*.. 

There  is  a  real  amount  of  talk  ia 
these  days  about  scientific  feeding  of 
fowls  to  induce  regular  laying.  The  foun- 
dation idea  of  this  is  to  so  oalance  the 
food  stuffs  that  compose  the  ration  that 
they  shall  be  Just  fitted  to  produce  so 
anuch  yolk,  so  much  white,  so  much  shell 
-as  is  needed.  This  must  be  done,  too, 
without  Interfering  with  the  perfect 
^digestibility  of  the  ration.  The  proper 
»ratio  of  nitrogenous  to  fat-forming  items 
An  the  feed  is  supposed  to  be  about  4  or  5 
/to  1.  Anv  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
*to  learn  tne  percentages  of  each  in  the 
grains,  etc.,  available  to  himself,  can  feed 
i«eientlflcally.  And,  too,  it  is  very  easy 
.to  vary,  for  experiment,  a  ration  thus 

•  definitely  made  up.    Lacking  the  desire 
•to  do  this  work  for  himself,  one  may  now 

buylfeeds  scientifically  mixed  according 
-I to  the  latest  formulas. 
Winker  Qaartert. 

Exhibitors  of  fancy  poultrv  often 

•  come  to  the  place  where  they  find  itneces- 
I  aary  to  hinder  the  production    of  eggs. 

They  accomplish  this  by  systematically 
moving  the  birds  from  one  pen  to  an- 
other.   It  is  a  fact  that  such  removals 

•  discourage  laying  for  a  time.    Yet  those 
who   are   almost   painfully  anxious  for 

'  eggs  ignore  this  fact,  neglect  to  get  the 
pullets  early  into  winter  quarters,  and 
take  it  out  in  grumbling  because  the 
fowls  don't  lay.  The  majority  may 
know  that  removals  are  a&id  to  hinder 
laying.  If  they  do  not  believe  it,  they 
woula  be  wise  to  make  at  least  one  ex- 
periment In  the  direction  of  early  housing 
for  winter.  Other  facts  might,  however, 
affect  the  result.  For  instance,  if  early 
housing  thus  meant  confinement,  when 
otherwise  the  birds  might  be  at  large, 
the  question  might  become  one  of  a 
choice  of  evils.  But,  in  justice,  the  hens 
should  be  condemned  for  neither  evil. 
Wat«r  as  a  Medium  of  Plant  Orovrth. 

"There  can  be  no  life  without 
water"  is  the  statement  with  which  a 
certain  popular  dietetic  teacher  begins 
his  arguments  for  free  use  of  water.  In 
the  plant  world  the  affirmation  Is  no  less 
true.  Indeed,  water  and  air  alone  form  a 
sufficient  medium  for  considerable  devel- 
opment in  numbers  ofplant  individuals. 
The  Joint  plant,  or  Wandering  Jew,  as 
the  Tradescantia  is  often  called,  may,  in 
good  light,  furnish  a  whole  season's 
pleasure  to  those  who  must  have  "  green 


things  growing,"  yet  cannot  compass 
pots  and  soils.  Nasturtium,  too,  will 
give  greenery,  and  often  bloom  as  well. 
Water  Cress,  of  the  same  family,  has  the 
same  pleasant  trait  as  its  cousin,  while 
the  Coleus  will  give  fine  coloring  other 
than  green.  The  measure  of  satisfaction 
is  likenr  tq  correspond  with  the  measure 
of  sunlight.  Shade  will  give  growth. but 
of  a  weak  and  spindling  sortT  Sunshine 
generally  means  greater  thrift.  Some- 
times matters  can  be  greatly  improved 
late  in  the  season  by  taking  new  cut- 
tings, and  beginning  afresh. 
Aranonrln  exoelsa. 

To  the  many  individuals  who  are 
pleased  by  absolute  symmetry,  doubtless 
there  is  not  another  plant  with  more 
character  than  the  Araucaria.  As  a  deco- 
rative plant,  it  bears  the  name  of  being 
one  of  the  most  serviceable  In  the  entire 
list.  Its  price  has  long  been  almost  pro- 
hibitive as  touching  the  average  purses, 
but  this  season  small  plants  are  being 
offered  at  the  low  rate  of  60  cents  a  piece. 
They  are  much  better  worth  It  than 
many  of  the  more  fleeting,  though  appar- 
ently cheaper  subjects.  A.  exceisaglauca 
has,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  bluish  bloom 
which  gives  it  distinction.  This  variety 
is  more  rare,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
more  expensive,  than  the  first. 
Buse  Color  In  Tollps. 

The  fortunate  ones  who  have  no 
trouble  In  forcing  Tulips  in  the  window 
will  find  that  the  rose-colored  sorts  often 
have  a  double  measure  of  delight  In  store 
for  the  raiser.  Aside  from  being  among 
the  most  beautiful  and  chaste  of  the 
Tulips,  they  take  on  an  added  beauty 
under  artificial  light.      Indeed,  there  is 


scarcely  a  plant  of  any  kind  which 
tains  a  hint  of  rose,  that  does  not 
up  well  at  night.  This  li  a  point  ^  _ 
exhibitors  at  the  floral  showe  may  wc. 
consider,  and  it  is  of  momeat,  too,  to  tb 
window  grower  who  makes  her  plaol 
(with  faces  turned  room  ward)  a  part  < 
the  evening's  delight.  Among  TaUo 
with  tints  of  pink  are  Murlllo  (ro0e,irlt 
white), Duke  of  Yoric  (rose,  white^dged 
Rosa  mundl  (rose  and  white,)  RoaeGii 
de  lin  (flue,  bright  pink,)  which  to  cooiii 
ered  by  some  to  be  the  finest  of  all. 
the  rose-colored  i>uke  van  Thol. 

A  Bustle  Begonia. 

It  was  rustic  only  In  the  sen^tU 
\t  was  country  reared,  but  qneenly  | 
fact.  It  stood  in  an  angle  formed  bj  t«i 
northeast  comers  of  the  house  throng 
out  the  summer,  and  will  beremortdthl 
week  to  a  wide  north  window,  which  | 
will  have  all  to  itself.  Nor  Is  tlda  seoei 
osity  as  to  space  to  be  freely  credited  ti 
that  spirit  in  the  owner,  for  the  piaH 
simply  demands  it.  The  tall  soedmabM 
to  be  cut  back  and  in,  even  last  qxjif 
because  It  had  thrown  itself  heyoad  thi 
large  window  on  every  side.  And  ^ 
while  four  out  of  flve  plant  lovaiait 

groaning  over  the  difficult,  thoaghlmir 
i.  metaliica.  An  abaolntely  thiW^.U^ 
clothed  specimen  of  Begonia  metaffin. 
standing,  as  this  one  does,  over  shfeel 
in  its  stockings,  must  be  an  in 
marvti  to  the  average  window  gaida« 
But  the  man  of  the  house  says:  "IftU 
plant  comes  into  the  parlor  asahi  tidi 
winter,  I  shall  stay  out  I "  He  te  tind  d 
giving  it  room,  tired  of  llfthig  it  tin! 
even  of  visitors'  raptures  over  its  nhear 
beauty.  Myra  V.  Noni. 


A  Child's  Becovery 

FROM  PARALYSIS  AND  SIX  YEARS  OF  CONVUUinS 

UHb  Fniii  Aiiit,  If  Vntllli,  btri  tf  a  DniM  Wit 
A  Cm  If  llMtNl  litnwl— A  hHrtw  ImttigitH. 

n^m  the  Lake  Reoion^  Xwitft  Flo. 


For  some  time  past  the  Lake  Region 
has  been  receiving  reports  from  Umatilla, 
Fla.,  of  an  almost  miraculous  cure  that 
had  been  effected  in  the  case  of  Fannie 
Adams,  a  daughter  of  A.  J.  Adams,  of 
that  place,  and  last  Saturday  a  represen- 
tative of  this  paper  made  a  trip  to  Uma- 
tilla for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
authenticity  of  the  same. 

The  family  live  a  short  distance  from 
the  village,  where  it  was  found  that  the 
people  were  cognisant  of  the  cure  which 
had  been  effected,  and  were  rejoicing  with 
the  family  in  their  new  found  happiness. 
The  father,  A.  J.  Adams,  Is  a  hard  work- 
ing honest  farmer  from  east  Tennessee, 
and  the  family  came  to  Florida  four 
years  ago  in  the  hope  that  a  change  of 
climate  would  be  of  benefit  to  their 
afflicted  child.  Much  of  their  earnings 
have  gone  for  doctors'  bills,  whose  ser- 
vices proved  unavailing.  The  representa- 
tive was  greeted  by  Mrs.  Adams,  from 
whom  he  gained  the  story  of  her  great 
trial. 

Fannie,  the  youngest  child,  was  bom  In 
east  Tennessee,  and  was  seven  years  old 
on  the  third  day  of  February,  1897. 
When  ten  months  old  she  was  stricken 
with  paralysis,  which  affected  the  entire 
left  side.  This  stroke  of  paralysis  was 
followed  by  convulsions,  and  from  the 
time  little  Fannie  was  ten  months  old, 
until  February,  1897,  there  was  not  a 
single  day  or  a  night  that  she  did  not  have 
spasms  of  the  most  distressing  nature. 
Not  a  single  convulsion, but  always  three 
or  four,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  ten  in 
one  day. 

The  family  was  all  broken  down  with 
care,  and  Mrs.  Adams  states  that  for  one 
.  year  she  did  not  go  into  her  kitchen  to 
superintend  her  household  work.  All  the 
Angers  of  the  right  hand  of  the  little  girl 
are  enlarged  and  misshapen,  caused  by 
her  biting  them  during  the  fearful  suffer- 
ing. The  case  baffled  the  skill  of  the  best 
physicians,  and  they  were  frank  to  say 
that  they  could  not  determine  the  cause. 


or  prescribe  a  remedy  to  aid  the  afflkttd 
child. 

But  what  a  change  now  In  that  boos- 
hold ;  for  little  Fannie  has  recently  ba 
released  from  her  six  years  of  agosy. 
which  brings  the  Ughtof  happhieaatotic 
faces  of  the  parents. 

In  January,  this  year,  Mrs.  Adams, vho 
had  purchased  some  of  Dr.Wllllama'  Ptak 
Pills  for  Pale  People  for  her  foorteo- 
year-old  daughter,  determined  to  tir 
their  effect  upon  little  Fannie.  Afw 
three  or  four  doses,  she  noted  anlmp^0T^ 
ment  and  she  then  told  the  father  what 
she  had  done.  He  at  once  went  to  tk 
village  and  bought  another  box,  and  gp 
to  this  time  six  boxes  have  been  on. 
The  first  pills,  Mrs.  Adams  states,  wot 
given  in  January,  the  latter  part,ud 
certainly  not  earlier  than  the  fifteeotliar 
twentieth,  and  the  child  had  her  laatcot- 
vulslon  on  February  3d,  nearly  thw 
months  ago.  Her  general  condition  ba 
improved  in  every  way,  and  it  was  not  i 
month  after  the  first  pills  were  taka 
when  she  began  to  walk  without  aa^ 
auce. 

The  pills  were  bought  at  the  drag  ntoe 
of  Dr.  Shelton,  in  Umatilla.  In  aniwff 
to  the  question,  did  he,  to  hisperBoaa 
knowledge,  know  that  the  remedy  hv 
benefited  Fannie  Adams,  as  was  atata 
by  her  parents,  the  doctor  said  that  v 
was  a  regular  practicing  physidan,  ani 
as  such  was  loth  to  recommend  any  v^ 
prietary  medicine,  but  still  he  was  letdj 
to  do  Justice  to  all  men,  and  he  did  knoy 
that  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  P»l} 
People  had  benefited  Fannie  Adams,  im 
also  volunteered  the  Information  that » 
knew  of  other  children  In  the  village  wM 
had  been  benefited  by  their  use. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  PalePeopte 
are  sold  by  all  dealers,  or  win  be  sent 

Eost  paid  on  receipt  of  price.  50  centi  t 
ox  or  six  boxes  for|2.50  (theyaienew 
sold  in  bulk  or  by  the  100),  by  addre* 
Ing  Dr.  Williams*  Medicine  Co..  Schsnw- 
tady,  N.Y. 
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_gn_  $B  Hand  Bofi«,  ShofI,  and 
Zy^^  ^  Com  Nlllls  for  Poultrymen. 
ffj^^A  Daisy  Bono  Outtor.  Powor  Mills. 
t  f^gL-      cfrcuUr  and  testlmonialB  Free. 
\bCrWILSOi>i  BROS.,  Baston,  Ptu 

M«oU<ni  Ain<«r1«^s  Qardenlng  wlien  Ton  write 


CfPRESS 

>|l  KUCH  hImII  PUIlAi  til  thaw  PJM£.  | 

.        SASH   BARS/ 

!^w  TO  te  PKT  <>•  UNSTH  M  LOf^eCR.^ 

>       GREENHOUSE       ^ 

lANDOIllftK  SUiLOtNG  MATERIAL.  & 

"CYPHE5i  lUKlERAWimU^ESr 

Send  pKvur  SPedi^  ^rcAohQuWctrculbr. 


i  QsrawlBg  - 


POT  YOUR  PLAKTS  II 

JADOO  FIBRE 

WATER  TODR  PLAITS  WITH 

JADOO  LIQUID 

And  they  will  thrive 
during   the  Winter. 

Particulars  and  Prices  on  Application  to 

THE  AMERICIIN  JADOO  CO., 

813  Fairmount  Ave., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mmtlon  Amwrtosn  Qardwilng  when  j^m  write. 


.   It  will  keep  your  cblckens  strong  and  healthy.  It 

will  make  young  pallets  li|y  early.  Worth  its  weight 

In  gold  for  moulting  hens,  and  preTentsall  diseaaeii 

Large  Cans  Most  Economical  to  Buy, 

Bold  by  Droccists,  Grocers  and  Feed  Dealers. 

It  Is  a  powerAil  Food  DlgestlTe. 

TlMrtfore.  no  matter  what  kind  of  food  yon  use,  mix 
with  it  dally  Sheridan's  Powder.  OtherwlM,  your  proflt 
this  fall  and  winter  will  be  lost  when  the  price  for  egf 
ta  very  high.    It  assures  perfect  assimilation  of  the  food 


elements  needed  to  produce  health  and  form  eggs.  It  Is 
llMblUtelypure.  Hlfphly  concentrated.  In  quantity  costs 
leas  than  a  tenth  of  a  cent  a  day.    Nootherkindislikeit. 


IfyoiieanUaetltsendto  us.  Ask  First 

Slnirle  pack, »  eta  Fire  SU  Lanre  two-lb.  can  SLSQ.  SU 
eaas.  •&.  Exik  paid.  Sample  **  Bist  Poultbt  Papsb  *'  Creo 
iTaJOHMSOirACa.  a  custom  H*use  St..  Boston.  Uasa 

i  GarAsBiiis  nfesn  yon  "Wffta, 


phosphoric  acid,  and 
nitrogen,  are  the  neces- 
sary ingredients  of  a 
complete  fertilizer;  Pot- 
ash being  most  import- 
ant, must  not  be  stinted.  Send  for  our  books  mentioned  below. 

An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

OBRnAN  KAU  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  Nsw  Vorlu 


Potash 


Free 


Mention  American  Qardenins  ""hen  vou  wrir»» 


liBEEPOIIE  lEiTimi  HID  YEVTILHTIII}, 

Horticultural    Architecture    and    Building. 

ESTABLISHED    1844. 

233  Mirqir  Strut,      lEWTOK. 
FIVE  PATTERNS  OF  BOILERS 

NINETEEN    SIZES 
Perfect  Sash  Baiginsr  IppArAtm 

Rosehoases,  Qreenhouaes,  Btc,  of  Iron 

Frame  Constnaction  erected  complete 

or  the  Structural  Iron  Work  ship- 

ped  ready  for  erection. 

Iron  Pram*  Bencheswjth  the 
**  Perfect  Drainage  Bench  Tile** 
or  Slate  Tops. 
8BBID  4C.  POttXAOK  POR  II«I«178XRAYKD  CAXAErOOITB. 

M«>Ti41ow  AmpfitHMi  GardAnlna  whow  rrtn  wMt».    .         .      »         . 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders  and  Manutecturers  of  Heatipi:  and 

Ventihiting  Apparatus.. 

(BsUMUhed  1856.)  :        . 

Plans  andi)stima.teattiTDished  on  appjic&tinn^for  Heating  and TentijAtlngApp&niua 


erected  con^plete,   or  /br  material   only.         Highest  Awards  at   the 


Fair. 


NEW  SECTIONAL  HOT  WATER  HEATER. 
Specially  adapted  to  large  ranges.     Will  heat  up  to  16,500  fket  01  glass.    Highest 
economy.    Moderate  cost.    Also  heaters  for  smaller  work.    Send  six  centa  hostage  to 
New  York  omcefbr  latest  catalogue.ofHeatiOg  and  Ventilating  Apparatus, 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  QENERAL   OFFICE  AND  WORKS; 

ISO  PIFTH  AVE..  OOR.  21ST  ST.  IIIVINaTON-ON-HUDSOr»r  M.  Y. 

Mention  Aniertosa  Garden Inc  wheo  jou  write. 
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Henry 
Strawberry 
Plant 
Premiums 

WILL    BE 

SHIPPED 

UNTIL 

FROST 

PREVENTS 

DIGGING 


Premium  Orders 

WILL  BE 
HELD  UNTIL 

SPRING 

IHEI  SUBSCRIBERS 
SO  '^''"°° 


H 


The  Strawberry  King  and  his  Remarkably  Success- 
ful Career:    How  a   Poor   Boy   Became  Wealthy. 

THROUGH  one  of  those  strange  dispensations  which  often  mock  in  real 
life  the  wildest  imagination  of  the  novelist,  the  publishers  of  Americak 
Gardening  have  become  possessed  of  the  story  of  the  life  and  cultural 
methods  of  Henry  lerolaman,  undoubtedly  the  STRAWBERRY  KING 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  We  have  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Jerolaman  to 
write  the  history  of  his  life  and  a  full  description  of  his  cultural  methods,cx- 
clusively  for  the  readers  of  American  Gardening.  Further  than  this  and  at 
our  urgent  solicitation  we  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  make  a  contract  to 
supply  us  One  hundred  thousand  plants  of  the  HBNRT  STRAW* 
BERRTy  to  be  used  solely  as  premiums  to  subscribers  to  American  Gardening. 
The  Henry  Strawberry  has  positively  never  before  been  advertised. 


CJ«4X£^««^*<<*-e     C^MA^L^d^u^  ^Ck^.cC§,*'*.%,<*n^  , 

(zoo. ooo)  (H-  ^^-^  ^^*-Z£i*^  XkL^.^^  ,  ^  ^  J^e^f^A^ 


>'/fi. 


'■^-^ 


'<^^;:%^.y 


The  Best  Berry  of  the  Age. 

Four  Berries  of  the  Henry,  grown  bv  Mr.  Jerolaman,  rounded  a  wooden  quart  measm 
Individual  berries  vwre  three-and-a-balf  inches  through  each  way.    Mr.  Jerolaman's  de-  ^ 
schption  of  this  wonderful  berry  in  a  recent  issue  of  American  Gardening  basbrooglit 
him  hundreds  of  inquiries  from  the  cream,  of  the  professional  growers. 

A  GOLD  MINE  AT  YOUR  OWN  DOOR. 

**  He  who  hesitates  Is  lost/'  It  is  not  likely  that  such  an  offer  or  such  an  opptx^ 
tunity  will  occur  again  in  years.  More  than  one  strawberry  grower  in  every  town,  villafe, 
and  hamlet  can  come  into  a  good  thing  through  practising  the  cultural  methods  and  get* 
ting  some  of  the  plants  which  have  made  Mr.  Jerolaman  not  only  wealthy  and  well^own* 
but  so  wonderfully  successful,  by  at  once 

Taking  Advantage  of  Our  Offer: 

For  $1.00  (ehoek  or  monoj  ord«r  proforrod) 
wo    will   forward    joxl^    hj   mail*   postpaid. 

HUE  PLiifrs  ^^  m\  wsM\ 

And  AMERICAN  GARDENING  One  Year. 

Prosont  Suboeribers  are  entitled  to  this  Offer  on  renewal ;  if  their  snbserlp* 
tion  has  not  expired^  it  will  be  dated  ahead. 

Plants   to   be  shipped   this   Fall  or  in   the  Spring,    as  you  prefer. 

OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY  ~^S>3Si^ 

of  HENRY  STRAWBERRY;  at  the  same  time  we  wiU  also  send  Five  PUsta 
to  the  party  snbseribine:  throvsrh  yon.  Thus  a  club  of  10  new  subscribers  entitles 
you  to  60  plants  of  this  wonderful  Strawberry,  as  well  as  each  individual  subscriber  to 
6  Plants.  This  is  a  BIG  OFFER  to  all  who  want  to  become  larger  holders  of  this  won- 
derful Berry,  never  before  advertised.     Time  is  short,  e^et  to  work  to-day. 

Publishers  AMERICAN  6ARDENIN6.  P.  0.  Boi  1697,  Now  York. 


Address 


Trial  Subscriptions 


For  $i.oo  we  will  send  American  Gardening  on  three 
months*  trial  (13  weeks)  to  four  separate  addresses,  and  as 
a  premium,  Five  Henry  strawberry  Plants  to  the  one  getting 
up  the  club.     HUSTLE. 


A  WHKLT  JOURHAL   DKYOTBD   TO   OARDBHOIO   AHD   FRUIT   CULTURE   Ol    TH8   OPSM    AND    UVDBR   GLASS, 


VOL.  XVIII.    NO.  147. 
••■■lac*  aciiica  vm..  li. 


NE>V  YORK,  OCTOBER  16,    1897. 


6  Cents  a  copy 

$1.00  A  YKAB. 
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Fungous    Diseases   of   the   Chrysaatbemum. 


There  are  several  fongoos^difieases  of  chrysanthemums,  the 
oldest  kno  wn  and  very  common  one  bein jc  the  mildew  or  Oldium. 
This  consists  of  fine,  cobwebby  filaments  that  are  confined  to  the 
surface   of  the   leaf  and 


^ve  It  the  appearance  of 
being  dusted  with  flour. 
It  la  less  destructive  than 
most  of  the  other  kinds 
of  J  chrysanthemum   dis- 


;The  leaf  spot  is  one  of 
the  leading  tioubles  of 
the  chrysanthemum,  and 
first  appears  In  small 
brown  spots  upon  the 
foliage,  which  increasing 
In  siae  cause  the  death  of 
the  leaf.  The  iUustration, 
Fig.  199,  is  made  from  a 
leaf  by  sun  printing  and 
shows  the  location  of  the 
fangus  (Septoria  Chrys- 
Anthemi  E.  &  D.)  by  the 
dark  patches  that  are 
generally  along  the  irre- 
gular margin  of  the  leaf. 
Fig.  198  gives  a  view  of 
the  mlcroBCopic  structure 
of  the  fungus.  A  spore- 
t>earlng  cavity  Is  seen  to 
the  right  imbedded  in  the 
substance  of  the  leaf  in 
-which  long  slender  bodies, 
the  spores,  are  produced 
in  great  numbers  shown 
more  enlarged  to  the  left. 
TTheee  spores,  unlike  many 
other  kinds,  are  made  up 
of  several  cells  placed  end 
to  end.  Badly  blighted 
leaves  have  their  surface 
covered  with  these  spores 
that  have  oosed  from  the 
small  openings  into  the 
«pore  cavities  and  may 
toe  carried  by  water  at 
^prayinu:  time  to  other 
leaves  and  plants,  and 
thus  spread  the  disease. 

The  Bordeaux  or  other 
i^medy  failing  upon  these 

spores  kills  them  either  when  they  are  freHhly  ifwued  from  the 
^liseased  spot  or  after'they  have  been  carried  to  the  surface  of 
A  healthy  leaf.  All  badly  diseased  leaves  should  he  removed 
And    burned   so  as   to   destroy   all   germs   of   the   parasite. 


Fig.  1Q7.— The  Cyundkosporium  Chrysanthemum  Blight. 


A  second  form  of  blight  Is  shown  In  Fig.  197,  where  thre® 
plants  are  seen  as  they  were  photographed  full  length.  The 
fungus  causing  this  distressing  condition  of  the  chrysanthe- 
mum was  discovered  only 
^  a  few  years  ago,  and 
■^  bears  the  long  name  of 
Cylindrosporium  Chrys- 
anthemi  E.  &  D.  It  is  a 
more  rapid  grower  than 
the  Septoria  previously 
considered,  and  the 
affected  plants  are  often 
stricken  down  so  that 
they  can  make  no  blooms. 
The  discoverer,  Mr.  Dear- 
ness  of  London,  Canada, 
describes  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  trouble 
as  follows:  "  The  fungus 
can  be  easily  recognised 
by  the  dark  blotches  usu- 
ally about  half  to  three- 
quarters  inch  in  diameter. 
In  these  blotches  are 
found  the  spoie  heaps  or 
pits  and  beyond  them  the 
leaf  turns  yellow;  not 
long  afterward  the  whole 
leaf  shrivels  and  Is  drawn 
downward  to  the  stem." 
This  condition  of  things 
is  wel  seen  In  Filg.  197 
where  an  almost  entire 
collapse  of  the  foliage  Is 
shown. 

Some  varieties  are 
much  more  susceptible 
than  others  to  this  Cylin- 
drosporium. and  growers 
will  need  to* take  careful 
notes  upon  this  feature  of 
the  trouble  and  be  guided 
accordingly. 

A  single  leaf  that  is 
badly  blighted  ivlth  the 
blight  In  ^question  Is 
shown  in  Fig.  200.  The 
large  dark  spots  are 
located  with  order,  and 
the  remaining  portions 
having  lost  the  character 
Istlc  green  color,  the  leaves  present  anything  but  a  healthy 
appearance. 

There   are   other  fungi  that   interferewlth    the?  growth  Of 
chrysanthemums,  as  for  example,  one  that  attacks  the  cut- 
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tins  and  caosee  a  large  percentage  to 
damp  off  before  the  roots  and  buds  Htart 
Into  growth. 

JLiaBt,  but  not  least,  there  Is  a  genuine 
rust,  probably  Pucelnia  Tanacetl,  D.  C, 
that  has  made  Its  appearance  upon  the 
Chrysanthemum  during  the  past  season 
in  an  alarming  extent,  and  of  which  the 
first  announcement  was  made  in  Ameki- 
CAN  Gabdbning  for  October  2,  page  682. 
One  florist  has  written  me  that  he  may 
lose  his  whole  crop.  This  rust  appears 
upon  the  foliage  in  numerous  small  cnest- 
nut  spots,  somewhat  raised  above  the 
skin,  thiough  which  the  fungus  has 
pushed  itself  and  produced  the  heaps  of 
oval  brown  spores.  In  general  appear- 
ance it  is  not  unlike  the  rust  upon  Car- 
nations to  which  it  is  closely  related ; 
but  here  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
they  are  identical. 

This  rust  is  a  fungus  that  establishes 
itself  all  through  the  plant  before  it  be- 
gins to  produce  the  rusty  spots,  and 
there  is  but  little  hope  of  relief  in  spray- 
ing. The  better  method  will  be  to  pick 
oflTall  affected  leaves  and  bum  them. 

The  remedies  perhaps  have  been 
treated  sutficlently  in  desciibiug  some 
of  the  diseases,  but  here  are  some 
remarks  that  apply  to  all  cases  that 
may  serve  as  aconcluding  paiagraph. 
In  the  first  place  the  stock  from  which 
Roses  and  Chrysanthemums  are  to 
be  propagated  should  be  of  the  very 
best.  Here,  as  with  other  plants,  a 
weak,  diseased  plant  may  be  expected 
to  produce  ^ts  kind  when  cuttings 
are  taken  from  it.  There  is  in  the 
second  place  much  to  be  done  in  the  study 
of  varieties  and  their  susceptibility  to 
fungous  diseases.  If  there  is  a  predispo- 
sition, so-called,  to  disease,  the  grower 
should,  if  possible,  know  it  and  turn  aside 
from  such  sorts.  For  example,  the  Chry- 
santhemum Golden  Wedding  has  been 
swept  off  by  disease  in  many  places  suc- 
cessively for  years,  and  growers  should 
rank  this  otherwise  supenorsort  accord- 
ingly. In  the  third  place,  the  blighted 
parts  when  they  first  appear  and  are 
few  in  number  should  be  picked  off 
and  burned. 

As  a  last  resort  as  here  mentioned, 
but  not  m  fact,  is  spraying ;  and  if  the 
grower  is  to  use  a  fungiciae  it  is  wise 
to  begin  with  it  early  and  spray 
faithfully  until  blooming  time.  The 
Bordeaux  is  the  standard  mixture, 
and  is  made  with  varying  propor- 
tions of  the  ingredients,  but  the  fol- 
lowing is  satisfactory:  sulphate  of 
copper,  six  pounds;  lime,  five  pounds ; 
water,  60  gallons. 

Dissolve  the  sulphate  in  a  few  gal- 
lons of  water;  slake  the  lime  and  add 
a  few  gallons  of  water  to  it,  diliite 
both  to  hold  the  total  amount,  and 
unite,  stirring  constantly.  If  a  lime- 
less  mixture  is  preferred  that  the 
foliage  may  be  kept  nearly  natural,  it 
may  t>e  made  by  dissolving  five 
ouncrs  of  carbonate  of  copper  in 
three  uuarts  of  ammonia  and  adding 
50  gallons  of  water.  The  carbonate 
may  be  added  to  the  ammonia,  and 
the  mixture  diluted  as  desired  for 
use.  While  not  quite  as  effective  as 
the  Bordeaux,  this  funigcide  has  the 
advantage  of  not  coating  the  plants 
with  lime. 

In  writing  the  above  notes  the 
author  has  drawn  liberally  upon  his  . 
previous  published  observations  as 
found  in  the  various  reports  of  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  an 
address  upon  ''  Fungous  Diseases  of 
Ornamental  Plants, "^  before  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society,  and 
an  article  upon  *' Fungous  Diseases"  in 
The  American  Chrysanthemum  Annual 
for  1895.  The  cuts  are  from  the  same 
sources;  figures  197 and  200  by  permission 
of  the  American  Florist. 

Byron  D.   Halsted,  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, New  Brunswick,   N.  J. 


Notes  From  the  Teqnessee  Ex- 
position. 

The  law  of  the  natural  progress  ol  man 
from  rudeness  to  convenience,  from  con- 
venience to  elegance,  and  from  elegemce 
to  nicety,  is  powerfully  Illustrated  in  the 
Tennessee  Centennial,  where  th€  trium- 
phant works  of  art,  architecture,  and 
agriculture,  of  the  present  day  stand  out 
in  bold  contrast  with  the  conveniences 
and  achievements  of  the  pioneer  of  a  cen- 
tuiT  ago. 

If  the  refinement  of  a  people  is  to  be 


Fig. 


198.— Chkvsantiiemum    Lkak   sfut    Fungus 
Magmfikd. 


measured  by  the  flowers  they  cultivate, 
then  here  we  have  an  index  to  the  high- 
est type  of  civilization,  for  nowhere 
within  ail  the  industries  represented  are 
the  lines  of  progress  more  conspicuously 
drawn  than  in  horticulture. 

Exposition  Park  is  a  magnificent  tract 
of  highly  blue  grass  land.  It  is  delight- 
fully elevated;  shaded  with  trees  of 
mature  growth,  and  watered  by  natu- 
ral springs — strikingly  adapted  to  the 
fancy  of  the  landscape  gardener. 

Mr.  Joslyne,  superintendent  of  the 
grounds,  has  ably  proven  his  ability  as 
an  artist.    The  beautiful  lakes  hnve  been 


One  hundred  plants  of  the  wonder- 
ttil  Henry  Strawberry  are  offlered  as  a 
premium  to  the  raiser  of  a  complete 
club  of  Ten  New  Names,  with  an 
additional  supply  of  plants  to  each 
person  in  the  club.  Read  particulars 
elsewhere. 


Fig.   19).— CHRYSArtlHfcMUM  LrtnF  b^wT. 


constructed,  the  walks  planned,  the 
fiower  beds  laid  off,  and  the  trees  planted 
in  a  way  that  happily  unites  beauty  and 
utility.  Greater  diversity  within  the 
same  space  and  with  the  same  means  is 
hardly  possible;  with  every  different 
view  *  a  new  and  entirely  distinct  plan 
presents  Itself,  and  the  idea  of  monotony 
is  no  vhere  suggested. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  work 
may  be  had  by  giving  the  quantity  of 
plants  used.  Throughout  the  ground 
there  are  3H0  flower  groups,  comprising 
more  than  16,000  Roses,  80,000  Cannas, 
.'50,000  Coleus,  50,000  Alteinantheras, 
20,000  VIncas,  4.000  (reraniums,  2,000 
Tuberoses,  2^000  Caladlums.  and  an  end- 
loss  variety  of  other  plan tsin  proportion. 


A  most  impressive  view  of  both  land- 
scape and  floral  gardening  presents  Itwlf 
to  the  visitor  immediately,  as  he  {msbcs 
undei:  the  stately  arches  of  the  main  en- 
trance.   One  Instinctively  pauees  by  the 
old  mill-wheel  on  the  bridge  that  spana 
Lake  Katheriiie  and  admires  the  beanti- 
ful  reflections  from  her  placid  bosom,  the 
overhanging  boughs  and  branches,  and 
looks  out    with  rapturous  eye  throogb 
the  stately  trees  that  stand  like  sentinels 
on  her  banks,  to  the  magnificent  gioonds 
and   buildings  of   the   beautifal   'White 
City,'*  appearing  in  the  immediate  dis- 
tance. 
Reluctantly  passing  through  the  loTely 
woodland,  laden  with  fragrance  of  the 
Heliotrope  and  Tuberose,  and  afire  with 
Cannas  and  Coleus,  and  bearing  to  tbe 
left,  we  comelmmediatelv  In  front  of  tbe 
Mexican  building.  Looking  from  hereto 
the  northwest,  the  brightest  and  moct 
delightful  picture  on  the  grounds  Iseflec- 
tlve  presented  to  our  view.    Here  ia  a 
space  of  several  acres  laid  off  and  pitted 
in  a  manner  highly  commendable  to  all 
concerned.    Just  in  front  is  a  large  tri- 
angle of  two-vear-old  Roses  in  vari«y 
by  Messrs.  Joy  &  Son,  which  haTebea 
a  mass  of  bloom  from  early  spring.  To 
the  right  Canna  beds  by  the  Centemial 
Companv  are  in  the  lead ;  to  the  leftlii 
beautlfu!  lawn  interspersed  withPalw 
and  Rubber  trees. 
Taking  the  central  walk  to  thejunctni* 
of  the  avenues  leading  from  theWomani, 
Hlstor\',  Auditorium,  and    Governmeni 
buildings,    we   find    the    stately  ekctric 
fountain,  within  Itself  a  most  unique  and 
imposing  work  of  art  and  worthy  center- 
piece to  the    rivalling  collections  which 
surround  it.    From  its  middle  and  lower 
basins  are   Water   Lilies  shown  by  Mr. 
Moulder.    Representatives  of  every  color 
and  species   from  every  clime  are  p^^ 
sen  ted  In  effect  more  striking  than  wort* 
can  picture  and  illustrates  with  forte tkf 
ascendency  of  water  gardening,  or  pp- 
tematic  floriculture  without  the  use  of 
hoe  or  hose. 

Around  the  fountain  is  a  gorgeow 
flower  bed  200  feet  in  diameter,  cat 
in  sections  by  the  walks.  The  piiu- 
clpal  beds  are  by  F.  R.  PiersonCo, 
and  consist  of  Hydrangeas,  Pahui. 
Roses,  and  similar  bedding  plants 
tastefully  edged  with  Cokms  and 
Achyranthes. 

Leaving  the  fountain  and  looung 
to  the  right  is  a  beautiful  lawn  a- 
tendlng  down  to  the  auditorium  aid 
front  to  Gourd  Arbor.  In  this  aif 
three  large  circular  and  oval  Canaj 
beds,  varying  in  si»e  from  50  to  w 
feet,  exhibited  by  the  Pierson  Oo. 
Near  the  fountain  In  this  section » 
a  Cactus  bed  75  feet  across  that  con- 
tains some  rare,  magnificent  speo- 
mens  and,  like  the  Water  Lilies  )art 
passed,  command  applauding  re- 
marks from  every  passer  by.  Look- 
ing to  the  left  is  a  large  greoi  tajn 
bordered  by  50  leading  commeray 
varieties  of  Roses  by  Dingee  &Conard. 
r  To  the  front  is  the  famous  Gourt 
Arbor,  or  "  lovers'  bower."  Here  tbe 
weary  rest  and  the  pensive  drjaa 
under  the  shade  of  the  mingled  fonaf 
of  every  variety  of  gourd  known  » 
the  South.  It  is  a  deUghtful  spot  to 
every  lover  of  comfort,  as  well  » 
every  lover  of  romance,  while  to  tr 
"knightly  gallant"  and  the  "qnq 
of  coquetry"  It  has  proven  a  sweit 
trysting  place.  "So  Jonah  wase^ 
ceeding  glad  of  the  gourd,"  may  » 
truly  adapted  to  every  weary  pilgn» 
who  enters  here. 
Crossing  the  Gourd  Arbor  from  the  He^ 
trie  Fountain,  the  grounds  around  t» 
Historv  building  meet  our  eyes.  Q^*^ 
distinction  between  this  and  the  beds  wr 
have  just  left,  for  about  the  fountain  It » 
a  massive  array  of  crowded  plants  m 
showy  colors,  as  if  space  were  at  » 
great  premium,  while  here  the  exteniS^ 
green  is  sparsely  dotted  with  modej 
beds  of  HeUotrope,  Petunias,  and  sucj 
things  as  seen  around  a  suburban  or 
country  home.  On  the  lower  side  of  w 
large  lawn  reaching  toward  the  -^noh 
torium  is  a  fine  bed  of  Bananas  and  oWff 
tall  tropical  growing  plants.  On  f  he  upper 
lawn  towards  the  Children  sbuildlngiss 
beautiful  75-foot  bed  of  Cannas  fent««a 
with  Riclnus  and  edged  with  (^aladiums. 
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Back  of  the  Woman's.  Chlldren'8,  and 
Administration  buildings  is  an  exquisite 
wooded  lawn,  with  chair  swinges  and  set- 
tees which  prove  a  most  inviting  place 
through  these  long  hot  days. 

From  the  main  entrance  of  the  Audito- 
rium extends  the  Grape  Arbor.  It  is  cov- 
ered with  an  endless  variety  of  wild  and 
cultivated  vines,  apd  in  general  appear- 
ance is  not  unlike  the  Gourd  Arbor.  On 
both  sides  of  this  arbor  Is  a  lovely  sward 
of  green  and  In  the  center  of  each  plot  Is 
a  100-foot  Canna  bed  edged  with  Cala- 
diums. 

The  most  striking  display  of  tropical 
bedding  plants  is  the  exhibit  of  the  Plant 
Sj-stem  in  front  of  the  railway  exhibits. 
It  seems  that  an  half  acre  of  the  most 
luxuriant  variety  garden  in  south  Florida 
might  have  been  dug  out  In  a  body  and 
transplanted  here.  Cabbage  Palmettoes 
20  feet  high,  waving  with  Spanish  Moss, 
magnificent  Palms.  Araucarlas,  Jessa- 
mines, with  numerous  tronlcal  foliage 
and  flowering  plants  never  seen  bedded 
in  the  North,  are  growing  In  one  luxuri- 
ant boquet.  Oranges,  bananas,  pine- 
apples, lemons,  and  other  semi-tropical 


name,  meet  the  admiration  of  every  pass- 
erby and  stand  to  evidence  his  skill. 

On  Capitol  avenue  the  most  attractive 
spot  is  the  little  grotto  in  front  of  Rialto. 
Wild  flowers  and  Ferns  growing  around 
the  cave  whence  issues  a  spring  which 
feeds  a  miniature  lakelet  for  another  ex- 
hibit of  Mr.  Moulder's  Water  Lilies. 

In  the  State  agricultural  exhibit  in 
front  of  the  Agricultural  building  on  a 
four-acre  farm,  may  be  seen  growing 
every  variety  of  Indian  corn,  sorghum, 
hemp,  jute,  millet,  flax,  clover,  alfalfa, 
grasses  for  grazing  and  hay, and  all  other 
agricultural  products  common  in  Tennes- 
see. Three-fourths  of  an  acre  are  planted 
to  tobacco.  Uncle  "  Scot  '*  Walker,  whose 
life  has  been  spent  in  the  tobacco  patch 
is  here  continually  showing  the  visitors 
how  to  grow  and  cure  the  weed.  Uncle 
"  Ned  '*  Wood,  a  veteran  cotton  grower, 
whose  kinky  head  now  b^ns  to  reflect 
the  color  of  an  open  pod,  has  charge  of 
an  acre  of  this  crop,  and  says  he  never 
grew  finer  cotton  In  Georgia.  Uncle"  Ned'* 
takes  great  pride  In  showing  his  large 
plants,  some  of  which  he  says  now  have 
224  "  squares  and  bolls." 


Fio.  aoo.— Chrysanthemum  Leaf  Blighted  By  Cylindrosporium. 


traits  are  seen  maturing  fruits  as  at 
home.  The  beds  are  artistically  edged 
Tv^ith  aea-shells  and  rocks  and  everything 
is  kept  in  prime  condition,  displaying  an 
nn^vritten  advertisement  for  the  undevel 
oped  South. 

On  the  island  in  Lake  Watauga,  front 
of  the  Negro  building,  is  a  flower  bed 
worthy  of  special  notice.  It  is  200  feet 
long,  covering  the  whole  Island.  In  the 
center  is  a  large,  showy  bed  of  Coleus  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  urn  of  Palms.  Next 
are  Crotons— every  variety  known,  to- 
gpether  with  several  new  ones  never  before 
Bxhibited.  Near  the  water  are  growing 
Cannas,  Caladlums.  Typhas,  Callas,  and 
other  sub-aquatic  plants. 

Lily  Lake,  near  the  Transportation 
building,  contains  the  Water  Lily  exhibits 
3f  Gus  B.  Moulder  and  of  Joy  &  Sons. 
One  or  more  hardy  Water  Lilies  grown 
together  with  Victoria  regia  and  other 
tropical  sorts  are  furnishing  thousands 
:>r  blooms  to  attract  the  passing  throngs. 

If  Mr.  Joslyn.  the  gardener,  has  a 
preference  above  the  grounds  around  the 
aClatory  building.  It  is  the  sun-ray  bod 
>ii  the  southeast  end  of  the  Forestry 
>uildlng.  Six  thousand  Coleus  arranged 
n    -the  novel  style  which  suggested  the 


An  Ornamental  Bed. 

To  the  Editor  ot  American  OardeDlnfc. 

I  do  not  expect  the  ornamental  bed  I 
am  going  to  describe  will  meet  the  wants 
of  "  D.  U.  X.",  whose  enqniry  on  page 
678  suggests  this  letter,  but  perhaps 
some  one  else  will  get  an  idea. 

This  bed  has  In  tne  center  nine  dwarf 
Cannas  (Charles  Henderson);  around 
these  were  planted  the  tubers  of  the 
spotted  Calla  about  three  inches  apart; 
next  the  bulbs  of  pink  Zephyranthes,  and 
next  the  dwarf  Geranium,  Mdme.  Sal- 
llerl.  The  spotted  Callas  and  2^phyran- 
thes  blossomed  at  the  same  time  early  in 
the  season.  One  of  the  Cannas  died  near 
the  center  of  the  bed,  so  I  put  in  a  plant 
of  Cosmos  and  kept  it  pinched  back  even 
with  the  Cannas,  and  It  was  a  beautiful 
bed,  the  dark  scarlet  blossoms  of  the 
Canna  with  the  fine  feathery  foliage  of 
the  Cosmos  was  very  pleasing,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  spotted  Calla,  even  when 
there  were  no  more  blossoms  were  very 
handsome,  and  the  pink  blossoms  of  the 
Zephyranthes  just  above  the  green  and 
white  Geraniums  made  a  fine  border.— 
W.  H. 


Ctarysantbemums. 

Intending  Exhibitors  will  do  well  to 
be  getting  out  their  schedules  and  look- 
ing up  the  dates  of  the  shows.  [A  list  of 
forthcoming  exhibitions,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  informed,  is  given  on  page  719. 
— Kd.]  Make  a  careful  study  of  the 
classes  and  remember  one  or  two  reason- 
ably sure  prizes  are  better  than  trying  to 
get  the  whole  show.  Send  in  your  entry 
to  the  secretary  in  good  season  to  facili- 
tate his  work ;  he  has  plenty  of  troubles 
of  his  own  without  your  adding  to  them. 
While  most  shows  are  about  a  week  ear- 
lier than  usual,  flowers  seem  at  present 
a  week  later  and  consequently  more  of  the 
earlier  varieties  will  be  brought  into  com- 
petition. AH  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Abet- 
ter show  can  undoubtedly'  be  got  up 
about  the  first  week  in  November,  as  the 
great  bulk  of  varieties  are  in  flower  at 
that  time.  Chrysanthemum  cranks  will 
soon  be  in  their  glory  and  no  one  Is  more 
of  a  Chrysanthemum  crank  than  I;  some 
are  born  to  Chrysanthemums  and  others 
have  Chrysanthemums  thrust  upon  them, 
but  all  alike  get  bound  captive  with  their 
fetters  of  beauty,  even  the  Rose  grower 
(who  In  this  section  is  pretty  numerous) 
and  who  bewails  and  belittles  our  queen, 
cannot  resist,  try  as  he  may,  and  In  some 
corner  of  his  house  you  will  And  a  few 
plants  he  has  not  the  heart  to  throw 
away.. 

Reader,  you  may  not  be  a  professional 
grower,  and  your  stock  may  consist  of 
half  a  dozen  plants  In  the  back  yard,  but 
you  can  get  the  fever  just  as  well  not- 
withstanding. While  most  fevers  will 
pull  you  down,  the  Chrysanthemum  fever 
onlv  elevates  and  lifts  you  up  and  makes 
you  see  life  through  a  halo  of  pink,  gold, 
and  white.  There  are  no  blue  Chrysan- 
themums, and  there  should  be  no  blue 
Chrysanthemum  lovers,  and  if  the  notes 
in  previous  issues  have  instilled  into  you 
a  love  for  the  Golden  Flowers,  or  have 
helped  you  to  grow  them  this  year  any 
more  successfully  than  in  the  past,  they 
have  not  been  in  vam,  and  with  the  fond 
hope  that  such  has  been  the  case,  this 

E resent   series   draws  to   a   conclusion, 
•et  the  results  decide !   C.  Totty,  N.  J. 


Our  Supply  of  Bulbs. 

To  the  Editor  ot  AmericAD  Oardenlng. 

Speaking  of  bulbs,  page  680, ''Xeno" 
voices  the  correct  ideas.  Why  can  we 
not  grow  our  own  bulbs  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  Just  as  well  as  In  Holland? 
Simply  because  we  don't  try\  Professor 
Massey  is  experimenting  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  I  am  awaiting  his  report  very 
anxlouslv— if  it  ever  comes.  Of  course  it 
is  for  tne  benefit  of  North  Carolina 
people,  and  It  may  be  held  exclusively  for 
their  benefit ;  time  will  tell. 

I  am  notprecisely  a  '^  nurseryman,"  but 
may  be  some  day,  and  would  certainly 
like  to  have**Xeno's"  address.  I  take 
great  interest  in  ^'experimenting 'Mn  all 
forms,  and  am  quite  successful.  Four 
years  ago  I  started  with  two  "offset" 
roots  of  a  specially  fine  Calla,  and  have 
over  2,000  roots  now  in  all  stages  of 
growth  and  sizes,  besides  selling  upwards 
of  200  blooming  plants  during  the  last 
two  seasons. 

It  is  certainly  a  shame  for  any  seller  of 
plants  to  ''substitute."  This  is  the  prime 
cause  of  so  many  seedsmen  and  nursery- 
men having  the  name  of  rognies  and 
frauds  besides  causing  such  confusion  in 
the  names  of  varieties.  It  often  occurs 
in  my  trade  that  certain  varieties  are 
diametrically  opposite  in  color,  habit, 
etc.,  to  the  true  type,  especially  so  in  the 
newer,  well-advertised  kinds,  and  this 
not  only  in  flowers,  but  In  seeds  as  well, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  bearing  the  name 
of  well-known  firms.  Why  It  Is  so,  I  am 
unable  to  say ;  there  are  so  many  loop- 
holes of  escape  that  it  Is  Impossible  to 
bring  home  indisputable  truth. 

My  soli  seeniH  especially  adapted  to  the 
Calla,  and  they  can  be  sold  very  low  at  a 
fair  profit,  I  believe,  and  the  more  exten- 
sive the  crop  the  cheaper.  I  would  like  to 
know  the  average  prices  at  wholesale  for 
blooming  size.  Can  you  Inform  me.— 
Henry  Snydb:r,  Oxford,  Md. 
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Storing  Celery. 


What  i8  the  best  way  to  keep  celery 
through  winter?  I  have  always  pot  it  in 
trenches  one  foot  wide  in  the  lot  and  cov- 
ered it  with  dirt  and  cornstalks,  but  it 
does  not  keep.  I  have  a  good  dry  Kr&'^el 
bottom  cellar  to  my  house  where  there  is 
no  furnace;  why  would  it  not  be  a  good 
plan  to  pack  the  celery  in  sand  in  this 
cellar?  I  have  the  Red  Rose,  Boston  Mar- 
ket, Giant  Pascal,  and  Golden  Self- 
Blanching.— T.  M. 

—This  is  a  pertinent  and  seasonable 
question,  and  being  of  general  interest  at 
this  time»  it  will  not  be  Inapprppriate  to 
reply  to  it  at  some  length. 

In  a  dry,  coi^ cellar  as  de^cribed  above, 
it  will  be  possible  to  keep  celery  for  about 
two  months  after  putting  itin.  Any  that 
may  be  required  for  use  later  than  that, 
had  better  be  left  outside  in  trenches.  In 
a  cellar  that  is  fairly  light,  celery  will 
sometimes  keep  longer  than  just  stated  if 
omail  and  sown  late,  and  not  blanched 
outside  before  placing  it  there.  Dig  up 
the  plants  carefully,  with  all  the  roots 
available,  stand  it  upright  against  the 
wall  about  four  to  six  inches  apart,  one 
row  at  a  timt>— then  cover  the  roots  with 
sandy  loam  or  sand.  Then  proceed 
again  as  before  by  placing  another  row 
of  plants  and  cover  with  sand  and  so  on 
until  the  quantity  required  is  placed,  or 
space  is  utilised.  Keep  the  rows  six 
inches  apart,  as  if  too  close  together  they 
will  heat  up  and  commence  to  rot  imme- 
diately. Air  should  be  admitted  as  much 
as  possible  whenever  the  weather  is  not 
too  frosty. 

Celery  for  winter  should  not  be 
blanched,  only  just  enough  for  immediate 
use,  as  it  will  quickly  blanch  as  soon  as 
stored  away  in  its  winter  quarters.  It  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  unblanched  cel- 
«ry  will  withstand  several  degrees  of  frost 
without  any  bad  effect,  but  blanched 
•celery  is  very  susceptible  to  frost;  for 
this  reason  it  should  be  stored  much  ear- 
lier than  the  other  which  had  better  be 
left  out  until  near  Thanksgiving,  or  as 
late  as  possible,  according  to  the  weath- 
er outlook.  The  best  time  to  put  it  in  is 
from  October  20 to  November  20,  accord- 
ing to  latitude  and  section  of  countnr. 

Last  fall  being  so  open  and  mild,  a 
great  deal  of  celery  was  put  in  a  month 
too  soon,  consequently  it  did  not  keep  as 
long  as  it  otherwise  would  have  done. 
We  made  this  mistake  last  year,  and  the 
lesson  taught  will  not  be  forgotten,  as 
our  celery  was  out  by  February  1,  when  It 
«hould  have  kept  until  April  1.  There 
are  so  many  influences  working  against 
the  gardener,  that  when  a  slight  frost 
-comes  he  gets  nervous  and  cannot  feel 
contented  until  all  his  crops  are  stored 
away  safely. 

It  is  a  better  policy  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  hard  frost  to  store  away  one-half 
the  crop,  leaving  the  other  half  growing 
outside  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
Frequently  we  experience  two  or  three 
weeks  of  nne  weather  after  the  first  frost 
that  is  sufficient  to  damage  the  blanched 
celery,  but  not  the  unblanched. 

Trenches  one  foot  in  width  and  as  deep 
as  the  tops  of  the  plants,  make  a  very  con- 
venient and  safe  plan  for  winter  storage. 
In  these  pack  the  celery  not  too  close,  if 
they  have  a  ball  of  earth  and  good  roots, 
the  latter  will  not  need  be  covered  with 
sand,  leave  exposed  to  the  weather  as 
much  as  possible,  and  cover  with  some 
light  material  before  frost ;  taking  this 
off  again  in  the  morning,  If  the  tempera- 
ture is  above  35  degrees,as  colder  weath- 
er approaches,  heavy  covering  is  neces- 
sary. 

Some  air  space  should  be  allowed  be- 
tween the  tops  and  the  covering.  For 
this  purpose  old  boards  or  pea  brush  may 
be  used  laid  over  the  celery,  to  hold  up 
the  covering. 

If  the  new  way  of  growing  celery  in 
rows  on  the  level  is  prevalent,  an  excel- 
lent plan,  to  have  fine  celery  late  in  win- 
ter, Is  to  cover  it  just  where  grown.  If 
three  or  four  rows  of  celery  at  15  to  18 
inches  apart  are  left,  then  as  cold  weather 
is  near,  make  a  rough  roof  over  It  by 
laying  boards  or  sticks  upon  supports, 
upon  these  place  a  quantity  of  old  corn- 
stalks, then  cover  with  leaves,  salt  hay 
or  strawy  manure,  enough  to  keep  out 
the  frost,  or  any  spare  6x8  hotbed  sash 
may  be  used  instead,  these  if  laid  across 


and  covered  with  straw,  etc.,  will  keep 
out  frost  and  water  successfully.  This 
method  is  well  worth  trying,  as  the  best 
flavored  celery  will  be  secured,  since  it  re- 
tains that  peculiar  nutty  flavor  found  in 
well-grown  celery. 

A  Tew  years  ago,  after  filling  the 
trenches  and  cellar  we  had  some  300 
rather  small  plants  left  over,  we  did  not 
like  to  throw  them  away,  although  they 
were  not  needed.  On  the  north  side  of  an 
outhouse  in  an  entlrelv  out-of-the-way 
comer  was  a  trench  IVs  feet  wide  by  2 
feet  in  depth.  Into  this  we  finally  set  the 
plants  Thanksgiving  week,  and  about  a 
root  above  the  plants  we  nailed  a  rough 
roof  of  old  boards,  and  covered  It  with  a 
foot  of  soil,  and  strawy  manure  and  rub- 
bish were  thrown  upon  it  to  exclude  all 
frost.  The  plants  were  then  left  and  for- 
gotten all  about  until  April  1,  when  the 
manure  was  being  tumea  over  to  rot  for 
spring  use,  but  most  of  it  was  still  frozen 
hard.  It  was  nearly  May  when  the  cel- 
ery pit  was  opened,  and  every  root  had 
grown  and  blanched  out  into  fine  medi- 
um-sized celery,  and  very  toothsome. 
This  supply  lasted  until  within  a  few 
days  of  June,  and  was  very  highly  appre- 
ciated. W.  M.  Edwards,  Conn. 


As  it  has  a  seasonable  bearing,  we 
reproduce  herewith  an  article  which  was 
given  in  an  earlier  issue : 

"  After  testing  the  various  methods  of 
storing  celery  for  winter  use,  I  am  con- 


essentiaVnto  late-keeping  celery,  vli.,  a 
late  growth."  I.  L.  Powell. 


The  Late  W.  A.  Stiles. 

William  Augustus  Stiles,  whose  death 
was  brieflly  noted  last  week,  web  a  Park 
Commissioner  of  New  York  City,  and 
managing  editor  of  Garden  and  Forwt 

Mr.  Stiles  was  bom  at  Wantage,  N.J. 
in  1837.  He  graduated  from  Yale  Collie 
in  1859,  and  later  taught  in  his  fatberi 
school.  Mount  Retirement  Seminarj. 
Subsequently  he  spent  several  yeanh) 
California  as  a  young  man,  and  wasfora 
time  a  member  of  the  engineering  coipi 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  Later  be 
dropped  into  politics.  He  was  a  Repob- 
lican,  and  ran  for  Senator  In  1880  aod 
'88,  but  was  defeated  both  times.  He 
filled  the  ofilce  of  Clerk  in  the  New  Jemr 
State  Senate  in  the  years  1882-84- 85. 
and  was  at  one  time  united  States  ganger 
in  New  York  aty .  Drifting  into  jooraal- 
ism,  he  became  a  member  of  the  ataff  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  and  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  agricultural  editor  of  tbe 
Philadelphia  Weekly  Press.  In  1888  bf 
became  managing  editor  of  Garden  asd 
Forest,  under  Professor  C.  S.  Sargeot  bj 
whom  that  Journal  is  still  conducted. 

Mr.  Stiles  was  appointed  a  parkns- 
missioner  for  New  York  City,  by  Mayw 
Strong  in  1895,  in  which  office  be  m- 
dered  valuable  service,  having  gl?entk 
subject   of   park  making   careful  stodr. 


Pio.  aoi.- Successful  Storing  of  Celery. 


vlnced  that,  for  my  own  purpose,  at 
least,  the  one  I  herewith  describe  Is  best. 
I  use  Giant  Pascal  and  New  Rose  for 
winter,  and  plant  three  rows  close  to- 
gether (six  or  seven  inches  apart),  and 
the  plants  about  the  same  distance  apart 
In  the  rows.  The  ground  is  heavily  ma- 
nured before  planting  and  the  plants  are 
kept  well  watered  and  cultivated.  They 
are  given  but  one  slight  earthing  up  un- 
til slight  frosts  set  in.  Stakes  are  then 
driven  in  along  the  two  outside  rows, 
giving  the  tops  a  slight  Inclination 
towards  the  central  row,  and  having  the 
tops  of  the  stakes  about  level  with  the 
tops  of  the  celery.  Earth  is  then  banked 
up  about  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the 
plants  and  made  firm.  A  ten-Inch  board 
is  then  set  against  the  stakes  on  each 
side,  and  the  earth  is  banked  to  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  boards.  Two  more 
boards  are  nailed  together  at  right 
angles  to  one  another  and  these  are 
placed  over  the  top. 

**  Some  straw  Is  placed  alongside  of  the 
rows  and  Is  put  over  the  boards  during 
a  sharp  freeze.  In  mild  weather  both 
straw  and  boards  are  removed  entirely. 
This  is  all  the  protection  that  will  be 
needed  until  severe  winter  weather  sets 
in.  when  the  whole  bank  may  be  covered 
with  leaves,  straw,  and  litter  of  any  kind. 
The  accompanying  sketch  may  present  a 
clearer  Idea  of  this  method. 

"The  point  that  appeals  most  strongly 
to  my  fancy  is  the  fact  that  the  plants  are 
stored  Just  as  they  grew  and  that  they 
are  able  to  continue  growing,  not  having 
been  disturbed  at  the  roots,  thus  giving 
them  the  opportunity  of  making  what  is 


His  name  has  been  prominently  betor 
the  public  recently  in  connection  withhP 
determined  opposition  to  the  adoption  o* 
the  proposed  plans  of  the  Botanical  Gar 
den  as  submitted  and  amended  by  tk 
Botanical  Society. 

The  deceased  showed  early  the  traits 
which  have  characterized  his  brilliaot 
career.  When  but  a  boy  he  developed  i 
great  love  for  reading,  and  in  his  yoott 
associated  himself  with  men  of  strong  Ib- 
tellectuality.  He  studied  botany  in  his 
younger  days,  and  gratified  his  tastes ii 
this  direction  in  later  life.  He  was  i 
polished  writer,  his  style  being  pure,dire(i 
and  clear,  and  he  grasped  with  an  eai? 
familiarity  the  most  difficult  probleme. 

As  a  public  orator  and  post-prandW 
speaker  he  was  a  great  success,  his  markei 
individuality  shining  forth  In  all  hlsnttfl' 
ances.    Deceased  was  never  married. 

Mr.  Stiles  was  a  member  of  the  Otf 
Club,  Yale  Alumni  Association,  Unlv* 
sity  Dining  Club,  Century  Club,  and  >'ef 
York  Press  Club. 


Fruits  Named. 

(To  T.  M.  H.)— The  red  appte  Is  Hm\ 
the  green  one  Fall  Pippin. 


One  hundrod  plants  of  the  wonder 
ful  Henry  Strawberry  are  offered  asi 
premiom  to  the  raiser  of  a  compw** 
club  of  Ten  New  Names,  with  aj 
additional  supply  of  planu  to  ea^ 
person  in  the  club.  Read  partlcatow 
elsewhere. 


>ct«  i6,  1897. 
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City  Shade  Trees. 

t Concluded  from  paee  6<£?.) 
'  Another  tree  worthy  of  a  city  place  is 
'lantanuH  occidentallH,  a  nbowy  tree  in 
nany  ways,  exceptinj^  the  ehort  period 
D  early  Hummei.  when  in  Home  places  the 
Iroppiug  of  diHeaaed  foliage  occurs,  oth- 
rwlse  It  is  a  broad  attractive  tree  in  foli- 
i^e.  and  by  reason  of  the  In-ejcular  shed- 
luiK  of  portions  of  the  bark  from  the 
runic  and  main  brancheH.  when  the 
ight  yellow  patclieH  on  the  nshen-gray 
Tound  ^\\'e  the  trees  a  peculiar  appear- 
nce.  These  trees  tlunrish  best  on  a  low 
aoist  Hituation. 

The  American  Elm  brings  to  mind  a 
treet  scene  by  artificial  light ;  in  thex)ld 
own  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  where  this 
lagnlflcent  tree  makes  a  canopy 
hroagh  which  gleams  conntless  stars, 
nd  we  thought  then,  this  cannot  be 
eaten.  It  Is  a  perfect  street  tree.  But  the 
oad  here  Is  not  water-proof  by  any 
leanH.  Yet  wecan  And  some  very  decent 
pecimens  of  it  in  our  squares,  not  forget- 
Ing  the  fine  specimens  found  about  New 
laven,  Conn.,  and  one  growing  on  the 


this  was  nothing  unosual,  and  Judging  by 
the  flourishing  condition  of  the  trees  at 
the  time  would  appear  to  be  unnecessary 
work.  Yet  in  the  park  of  Bableburg 
Palace,  slight  depressions  weie  formed  in 
the  sward  about  many  of  the  large  trees. 
Here  were  the  finest  trees  of  the  Golden 
Poplars  It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to 
see  and  from  the  prominent  position  in 
which  they  stood,  could  not  well  be  over- 
looked by  the  most  ordinary  visitor,  as 
looking  from  one  of  the  palace  fronts 
down  a  broad  vista  toward  the  river 
Havel,  these  trees  stood  out  like  pillars 
of  gold  against  the  backing  of  Purple 
Beech  by  the  river.  This  is  wandering 
somewhat  from  the  city  shade  trees,  but 
the  sight  of  these  has  often  been  recalled 
to  mind  by  smaller  specimens.  We  remem- 
ber seeing  these  trees  used  a  great  deal  in 
Vondel  Park,  Amsterdam,  but  there  it 
was  overdone.  The  tree  does  not  live 
long  in  this  country,  but  it  could  be  used 
advantageously  while  young  to  brighten 
up  some  of  the  dull,  dusty  corners  in  the 
city  parks. 

A  few  others  of  this  family  are  first- 
rate  city  trees,  that  is,  they   will  stand 


Fig.  ao2.— The  Late  W.  A.  Stiles,  Managing  Editor  Garden  and  Forest. 


Ififhway  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  measures, 
rank  loV^  feet  in  circumference  at  3  feet 
■oni  the  ground ;  at  14  feet  It  divides  in 
ve  immense  limbs,  which  spread  in  all 
Irectlons,  making  a  circle  of  96  feet  in 
lameter,  and  combining  in  one  the  two 
aportant  qualites,  majesty  and  grace. 
^  18  one  of  the  most  easy  trees  to  trans- 
lant,  and  will  grow  well  with  no  more 
ttentlon  than  is  given  to  the  majority 
fclty  trees. 

The  number  of  these  trees  used  In  Euro- 
ean  cities  is  suprislng.  In  Brussels  the 
rlnclpal  trees  were  American  Elms  or 
lantanus  orientalls.  We  noted  a  very 
petty  effect  in  one  of  the  small  squares 
lere  which  was  planted  entirely  with 
ImuH  campestris  var.  horizontalls. 
In  Berlin,  Germany,  the  Linden  holds 
T^ay,  and  the  amount  of  attention  paid 
>  the  trees  In  the  way  of  labor  was  a 
tvelation  to  me;  great  trees  on  the 
3'eet  would  have  depressionn  formed 
boot  them  to  receive  the  water  given 
lem,  and  later  would  be  filled  In  and 
noothed  over,  by  what  could  be  learned 


considerable  smoke  and  dust  and  grow 
vigorously,  as  such  we  may  name  Popu- 
lus  grandldentrata,  P.  tremula,  P.  ni- 
gra, and  P.  Bolieana,  this  last  being  of  a 
close  columnar  habit  and  with  foliage  of 
a  refreshing  shade  of  dark  green  on  the 
upper  side,  and  silver-white  beneath. 

Sophora  japonica  is  a  good  tree  for 
city  work  with  light-colored  foliage. 

The  Ailanthus  that  has  fallen  from  grace 
because  of  the  offensive  odor  of  the  flow- 
ers can  be  used  to  good  purpose,  If  cut 
down  almost  to  the  ground  every  year; 
treated  In  this  way,  In  a  position  backed 
by  foliage  of  a  dark  green  it  will  hold  its 
own  against  almost  any  of  the  plants 
used  for  sub-tropical  effects. 

Catalpa  bignonloides  and  Fraxinus 
amerlcana  are  excellent  trees.  The 
former  Is  very  showy  when  flowering  In 
July,  atoning  then  for  the  considerable 
litter  made  by  the  falling  long  seed-pods 
In  late  spring. 

Several  of  the  Magnolias  are  good  city 
tnn^H,  M.  conspicua  being  perhaps  the 
best  with  Its  wealth  of  blossoms  in  May. 


If  in  sunny  spots  more  of  our  native 
Dogwood  (Cfomus  Florida)  were  U6ed,  It 
would  add  rustic  beauty  to  many  other- 
wise stiff  sections. 

Coming  to  evergreens  those  that  will 
make  a  fair  showing  are  indeed  scarce. 
First  may  be  placed  PInus  austrica,  stiff 
and  of  rugge<i  growth,  but  not  very 
long-lived.  The  Scotch  Pine  ( Pinus  syl- 
vestrls  does  well,  but  takes  on  that  de- 
cided pine  characteristic — dying  of  the 
lower  branches  in  a  few  years. 

Pinus  Mughus  is  useful  as  a  dwarf, 
being  little  more  than  a  large  bush. 

Pinus  strobus  (White  Pine)  is  very 
good,  and  when  old  makes  a  grand  sky 
Une.aud  at  such  times  has  been  called  The 
Palm  tree  of  the  North. 

In  Spruce.  Abies  alba  and  Abies  can- 
adensis are  about  the  best. 

These  notes  are  Intended  for  small 
squares,  in  the  dense  centers  of  popula- 
tion, well  knowing  that  to  wander 
through  and  see  the  variety  used  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  New  York,  and  Prospect  Park, 
Brooklyn,  these  spoken  of  would  seem  a 
ridiculously  small  number.  But  the  ma- 
jority of  people  for  which  such  city  parks 
are  needed,  have  not  to  spare  either  the 
10  or  15  cents  to  reach  the  great  parks 
nor  yet  very  often  the  necessary  time. 
Therefore,  It  Is  believed  that  half  a  doxen 
good  shade  trees  within  one-quarter  of 
a  mile  are  far  superior  for  bodily  com-, 
fort  than  a  park  with  a  thousand  speci- 
mens located  two  or  three  miles  away, 
and  which  can  only  be  reached  by  the 
many  tollers  once  a  year,  or  on  high  days 
and  holidays.  J.  H. 


Japanese  Tea. 

Several  months  ago,  the  Japanese  Tea 
Guild  sent  to  this  country  a  special  com- 
mission, composed  of  Mr.  S.  Mltsuhashi, 
President  of  Shisuoka  Prefectural  Assem- 
bly, and  Mr.  J.  Ohara,  member  of  Jap- 
anese Parliament,  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  Japanese  Tea  trade  in  the 
United   States  and   Canada  and  to   co- 

Xrate  with  Mr.  T.  Furuya  and  Mr.  T. 
utany.  the  American  representatives 
of  the  Japanese  Tea  Guild,  in  giving 
publicity  to  the  merits  of  Japanese  Teas 
and  the  method  of  preparing  them  for 
drinking  which  would  insure  the  best 
results. 

Mr.  Furuya  and  Mr.  Mizutauy  are 
planning  to  open  Tea  Bnzars  In  many  of 
the  principal  cities  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  where  ladles  cnn  enjoy  a  cup 
of  fine  Japanese  tea  made  by  experts, 
and  at  the  same  time  receive  Instructions 
which  will  enable  them  to  make  it  equal- 
ly well  at  home.  More  than  half  the 
tea  consumed  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  of  Japanese  growth,  yet,  the 
majority  of  Americans  apparently  do 
not  understand  how  to  prepare  it  so  as 
to  develop  the  delicious  qualities  which  it 
contains.  It  Is  believed  by  these  gen- 
tlemen that,  when  Americans  are  in  pos- 
session of  the  secret  of  making  good  tea, 
the  consumption  in  this  country  will 
fully  equal  that  of  Europe  in  proportion. 
The  Japanese  government  has  appro- 
priated a  large  fund  to  aid  the  Japanese 
tea  growers  and  tea  merchants  in  prose- 
cuting this  educational  work,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  American  ladies  will  be  apt 
students. 


Moving  the  Great  Qrain  Crop, 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  Unite<l  States 
for  this  year  of  18971s  estimated  at  500,- 
000,000  bushels,  one  of  the  largest  crops 
on  record,  and  fortunately  for  the  farmers 
the  European  demand  has  raised  the 
price,  and  is  sending  the  golden  grain 
eastward  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  Over 
200,000,000  bushels  will  be  demanded  by 
the  Old  World,  says  Harper's  Weekly,  and 
the  shipment  of  this  enormous  bulk  is 
taxing  the  capacity  of  the  rnilroads  and 
grain-can ying  vessels  on  the  lakes,  of 
canal  boats  and  ocean  steamers  to  the 
fullest  extent. 


One  hundred  plants  of  the  wonder- 
ful Henry  Strawberry  are  offered  as  a 
premium  to  the  raiser  of  a  complete, 
club  of  Ten  New  Names,  with  an 
additional  supply  of  plants  to  each 
person  in  the  club.  Head  particulars 
elsewhere. 
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ime  for  spedsf disoounts  on  yearly  eflarge  orders. 

Americav  Garden ino  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  New  Jersey  Plorictiltural  Society,  the 
New  York  Gardeners*  Society,  and  the 
American  Institute  Farmers*  Club. 


The  Henry  Strawberry. 

Arrang^meuts  have  been  made  whereby 
a  bountiful  supply  of  these  plants  will  be 
ready  for  spring  delivery  to  subscribers 
and  agents,  and  in  this  connection  we 
beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  our  generous  offer  of  these  plants  in 
another  column.  We  do  not  think  that 
a  more  liberal  offer  has  ever  been  made 
than  the  one  now  advertised,  whereby 
the  agent  or  worker  sending  us  in  a  club 
of  ten  new  names,  at  $1  each,  becomes 
entitled  to  100  Henry  Strawberry  plants, 
while  five  plants  will  be  sent  postpaid  to 
each  person  in  his  club.  This  offer  will 
not  apply  to  a  club  of  less  than  ten.  It 
may  be  a  very  long  time  before  such  an 
offer  of  such  a  plant  can  be  made  again. 
The  wonderful  success  which  has  accom- 
panied our  premium  offer  this  fall,  in  the 
short  time  at  our  disposal  to  advertise  it, 
lea^ls  U8  to  believe  that  the  orders  for  the 
Henry  Strawberry  next  spring  may  ex- 
ceed all  anticipations;  however,  we  have 
planned  for  a  large  supply  for  delivery 
and  trust  to  be  able  to  meet  all  demands 
upon  us.  Mr.  Jerolaman's  series  of  arti- 
cles is  now  being  placed  In  pamphlet  form, 
and  copies  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  who 
desire  to  use  same  in  the  canvas  for  new 
subHcriptions. 

All  the  premium  Henry  Strawberry 
plants  due  to  date,  have  been  shipped, 
except  where  a  request  has  been  made  to 
bold  them  till  spring,  and  judging  by  the 
unsolicited  acknowledgments  received, 
they  are  giving  immense  satisfaction.  In 
order  to  reduce  weight  and  hinder  excess- 
ive transpiration  some  of  the  leaves  are 
cut  off  before  shipping,  this  is  especially 
beneficial  during  a  hot  spell,  and  readers 
can  rest  assured  all  is  done  for  the  best. 


Fruit  at  American  i  the  New  Yoik  Ex- 
Instltute  Pair.  perimeiit  Station,  Gen- 
eva, at  the  American 
Institute  Fair,  was  the  focus  point  for 
all  fruitgrowers;  to  it  they  turned  for 
help  regarding  the  knotty  points  on 
nomenclature,  and  to  admire  the  splendid 
samples.  There  is  as  much  beauty  here 
us  in  the  flowers  and  we  spent  a 
few  very  interesting  hours  there,  held  not 
by  the  display  only,  but  also  very  much 
by  the  verbal  expressions  heard  concern- 
ing it  by  those  interested  and  those  that 
were  not. 

The  apple  display  came  in  for  the  lion's 
share  of  comment,  and  it  is  bard  on  the 
Geneva  peopIe,^utjrery_pleasant  for  the 
fruit  Industry  .""to  "overhear  that"  thr^ 
fourths  of  those  growing  apples  could 
beat  the  station  specimens  in  sise  (no 
doubt  but  that  distance  lent  enchant- 
ment to  the  size  in  some  cases),  but  no  one 
was  heard  to  remark  that  he  had  more 
kinds,  which  may  be  some  comfort  to  the 
Geneva  station,and  induce  them  to  stage 
280  kinds  next  year,  und  possibly  mark 
on  the  cards,  the  approximate  season  of 
ripening  at  Geneva.  This  on  the  plums 
would  have  made  the  exhibit  much  more 
interesting.  Z 

On  entering  the  hall  an  attractive 
feature  was  a  display  of  fruits  from  P.  J* 
Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga.,  which  made  a 
rare  collection  for  the  Northern  man  find 
comprised  guava,  persimmon,  pomegran* 
ates,  in  several  varieties;  sizyphus,  also  a 
new  quince  Pineapple,  and  sample 
of  GampbelPs  Early  grape,  and  some  im- 
mense Kieffer  pears  fully  four  times  the 
size  of  ordinary  Kieffer.  On  the  same 
table  were  several  glasses  of  guava  Jelly. 
^.Looking  around  for  the  Geneva  exhibit, 
we  found  that  it  had  overflowed  from  a 
large  room  given,  and  the  50  varieties  of 
pears  now  made  a  side  show.  The  most 
noticeable  of  these  was  a  plate  of  Sou 
venlr  de  Congres.  some  wonderful  fruits 
before  which  Bartlett  must  bow  (for 
size),  for  they  looked  as  if  two  pounds 
would  be  about  the  right  weight.  Next 
door,  as  it  were,  our  good-for-ever  mite 
of  a  Seckel  bobs  up,  and  a  short  distance 
away  a  namesake,  Bart  Secliel,  having 
the  same  shining  cheek,  but  about  three 
times  the  size.  One  would  have  liked  to 
have  been  able  to  leam  more  about  its 
flavor.  Many  of  the  old  favorites  could 
be  seen,  with  a  spiinkling  of  good-for- 
nothing-but-show  varieties,  as  Dramyo 
and  Mdme.  von  Seibold;  but  here  in 
all  its  glory  was  Flemish  Beauty,  whose 
dress  was  so  clean  that  some  one  had 
tried  to  call  it  by  another  name,  be- 
cause they  could  not  see  the  freckles  on 
her  face.  Making  a  right-banded  turn  we 
found  ourselves  among  the  apples,  plums, 
and  grapes. 

As  180  plates  of  grapes  were  no  joke  to 
examine  In  the  time  at  disposal,  we 
decided  to  stand  off  and  pick  out  the 
most  promising  to  the  eye  and  found  such 
to  be:  in  white,  Duchess,  Niagara,  and 
Moore's  Diamond ;  in  red,  LIndley,  Luclle, 
Dela  ware, Brigh ton ,  Pough keepsIe.Sn lem , 
and  Catawba;  in  blnck,  (\)ncor(l. 
Worden,  Clinton,  Bar r3-,  and  Eaton.  This 
exhibit  struck  us  as  not  up  to  the  usual 
standaid  In  size  of  bunches,  they  also 
being  damaged  quite  some,  unavoidable, 
no  doubt,  when  staging  so  many  vane- 
ties  at  this  late  date. 


But  the  plums  were  truly  a  grand 
effort ;  just  think  of  one  place  being  able 
to  stage  81  kinds  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber !  Still  working  against  time,  webegan 
in  the  same  way  as  with  the  grapes, until 
one  of  the  "  bosses  "  came  in  and  Invited 
us  to  become  acquainted  with  the  plam 
flavor,  and  It  was  great,  but  not  ull  In 
the  big  fellows,  for  of  all,  asmiill  Gage 
named  Tobias  came  out  Al  in  flavor; 
Grand  Duke,  large  black,  is  one  of  the 
best  flavored,  and  odd  in  havingqnltea 
neck ;  Duane*s  Purple  is  good ;  C%abot,  a 
red,  is  of  very  fine  flavor;  Ck)e'8 Golden 
Drop  is  too  flrm  yet  to  have  much  flavor, 
but  Is  Al  when  dead  ripe. 

But  to  return  and  sum  up  the  eve 
notes:  In  black,  by  appearance, Qaack- 
enboss.  Arch  Duke,  Grand  Duke,  and  Dia- 
mond ;  in  red  or  purple,  Daane's,  PoDd'a 
Seedling,  Bon  de  September,  and  Chabot; 
in  green-gold.  Yellow  Egg,  General  Hand, 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  Luccnmb  Mu- 
such.  The  foregoing  ranking  in  siie  and 
appeajrance  in  order  as  given. 

Burbank  was  a  plum  of  fine  appeanue 
once,  but  too  far  gone  now  to  ti7  the 
flavor  of  it.  There  was  a  number  al 
native  kinds,  the  best,  perhaps,  bebiK 
Hawkeye,  a  light  mottled  red,  of  good 
quality.  A  large  number  of  crab  ap{dn 
was  shewn  whieb,  wl^  the  lai^e  kM, 
made  a  goodly  show  of  220  vailetin, 
among  which  the  most  attractive  aie: 
Tufts,  Beitighlemer,  Alexander,  foil 
River,  Pumpkin  Russet,  Northwesten 
Greening,  Bellordooskoe,  and  Hartiord 
Rose. 

Certain  it  is  that  all  visitors  to  the  Fair 
(and  all  my  readers  living  withlo  a 
reasonable  distance  should  become  nch) 
win  feel  when  they  leave,  that  it  has  ben 
time  profitably  spent,  and  that  they  wID 
return  again  before  the  close.  For  warn- 
where  among  the  varied  collection  of 
fruits,  flowers,  machinery,  and  articles 
useful  and  useless,  can  be  found  soBie- 
thing  that  wiU  interest  everyone  any  d&j 
this  month. 


Proposed  Botanic  Qarden  for  Pfalli. 

At  the  meeting  of  Councils'  committee 
on  city  property,  September  22,  Dr.  Wfl- 
Ham  Pepper,  on  behalf  of  the  Philadei- 
]ihia  Commercial  Museums,  made  a  m 
quest  that  40  acres  of  ground  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  be  transferred 
to  the  institution,  to  be  used  as  a  botan- 
ical garden.  This  plot  of  ground  was 
dedicated  for  park  purposes  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  Councils  on  .Inly  6, 1883,bnt  has 
lain  useless.  Dr.  Pepper  said  that  a 
museum  of  science  and  arts  is  to  he 
erected  near  here  at  a  cost  of  f  2,500,000, 
ground  having  been  broken  for  one  wing 
of  the  building,  and  it  is  desired  to  make 
the  botanic  garden  an  adjunct  to  the 
museum.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a 
sub-committee. 


Texas  Truckers. 

The  Truck  Gardeners'  Association  for 
Nueces.  San  Patricio  and  Aransas  met  at 
Kockport.  September  18.  There  was  a 
general  discussion  of  topics  of  Intereatto 
the  market  gardener  generally  and  to 
shippers  of  vegetables  in  particular. 

A  proposition  from  the  San  Antonio 
and  Aransas  Pass  Railway  with  legard 
to  reduction  of  rates  and  promptness  In 
dispatching  vegetables,  In  ten  carload 
lots,  was  read,  discussed  and  finally  ac- 
cepted . 

Next  year  each  county  will  have  a  com- 
petent as:ent  from  the  connty,  under  sal- 
ary, on  the  ground  to  receive  and  deliver 
goods  shipped  by  any  membier  of  the  as- 
sociation. Special  attention  will  also  be 
paid  to  packing,  so  that  the  goods  will 
b3  packed  in  flrst-class  shape. 


0,t    16.  lau}. 
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Fruits  Received. 

Gold  Plum.— A  sample  frolt  of  this 
tias  been  received  from  the  introducem, 
ItfeBsrs.  Stark  Bros.,  Louisiana,  Mo.  This 
plum  is  one  of  those  procured  by 
Xiuther  Bnrbank  from  his  crossing  of 
Xlobiuson  and  Abundance,  and  be  himself 
«aidofit:  '*The  best  plum  I  have  ever 
produced.*'  The  introducers  claim  that 
Crold  plum  bears  well  wherever  natives 
l>ear,  and  in  all  truth,  theevidence  offered 
by  well-known  horticulturists  supports 
the  claim.  It  should  be  a  very  useful 
variety.  In  flavor  we  are  inclined  to 
think  it  will  pass  muster,  but  the  one 
trait  sent  was  bruised  in  transit,  so  we 
cannot  speak  positively,  on  that  point. 
The  color  is  most  attractive  and  Is  of 
rich  yellow-red  hue,  with  yellow  flesh. 

Jaioy  Flam.— This  is  another  of  Bur- 
bank's  raisins^  from  the  same  cross 
as  the  Gold,  and  has  lately  been  referred 
to  In  these  columns  (see  page  665).  It  is 
urell  named,  bein^  very  full  of  Juice,  so 
mnch  so  as  to  surprise  one  on  biting:  into 
the  fruit.  In  flavor  it  is  of  medium  qual- 
ity. The  samples  examined  were  sent  by 
John  Lewis  Ghilds,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

Satflunia  Plnnu— This,  like  many 
others  of  the  Japanese  plums,  is  not  a 
veiy  satisfactory  one  for  eating  out  of 
hand.  We  lately  received  specimens  from 
£.  &  J.  C.  Williams,  Montclair,  N.  J., 
and  decided  to  put  them  to  a  cooking 
test,  and  now  think  that  Satsuma  is  a 
Strand  plum  for  canning.  The  beet>like 
red  flesh  gives  a  handsome  rich  color  and 
the  slight  astringency  is  an  added  charm 
to  th«  flavor.  We  will  can  all  the  Sat- 
anmas  we  can  get. 

Chahot  was  another  plum  sent  by 
Messrs.  Williams ;  it  was  the  true  Chabot 
— a  clingstone— and  Is  a  flrst-class  eating 
fruit. 

Orape  Camphell  Early  has  already 
been  alluded  to  in  these  pages,  and  lately 
the  introducer,  George  S.  Josselvn,  Fre- 
donla,  N.  Y.,  favored  us  with  some 
bunches  of  the  fruits.  The  accompanying 
letter  stated  they  were  from  one-year- 
old  vines  planted  in  1895.  The  clusters 
-were  very  large,  and,  as  regards  flavor, 
too  much  can  hardly  be  said  for  Campbell 
JE^rly ;  it  is  that  of  the  Concord  with  a 
blending  of  the  European  Muscat  Ham- 
burgh. The  variety  fruits  with  Moore 
£:arTy  and  having  a  tough  skin  keeps 
and  ships  well;  the  berries  also  hang 
well  on  the  bunch. 

Peach  Dr.  Black. — Our  correspon- 
dent. Charles  Wright,  Seaford,  Del., 
kindly  sends  a  sample  fruit  of  this  new 
late  peach.  It  was  not  fully  ripe,  but  had 
been  pulled  for  fear  of  storms,  but  it  had 
sufficiently  matured  to  enable  us  to  form 
a  high  opinion  of  its  merits.  This  va- 
riety ripens  at  least  two  weeks  later 
than  Beer's  Smock  and  takes  on  a  high 
color.  The  flesh  is  yellow,  melting;  free- 
stone; flavor  pleasantly  sub-acid  and  al- 
together It  appears  to  be  a  valuable  late 
p«^ch ,  especially  for  the  South .  The  speci- 
men was  received  October  4. 


Died. 

"W.  G.  Wilson.— A  once  noted  florist 
and  gardener  passed  away  on  Saturday, 
October  9,  in  the  person  of  W.  C.  Wilson, 
of  Astoria,  Long  Island.  For  many 
years  the  deceased  tanked  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  his  profession, 
bat  of  late  years,  owing  to  reverses  In 
bnalness,  but  little  has  been  heard  of  him. 
Two  years  ago  his  large  plant  was  en- 
tirely sold  out;  since  when  he  has  been  in 
the  employ  of  H.  Dryer,  Woodside,  L.  I. 
He  was  the  oldest  living  florist. 

Fearing  Burr,  formerly  of  the  seed 
firm  of  M.  &  F.  Burr,  of  Boston,  died 
at  his  home,  Hlngham  (^utre,  Mass., 
October  4,  In  his  82d  year.  In  1865  Mr. 
Bnrr  published  a  work  entitled  "The 
Field  and  Garden  Vegetables  of  Amer- 
ica," and  In  the  same  year  wrote  "  Gar- 
den Vegetables,  and  How  to  Cultivate 
Them." 


American  Gakdenino  is  always  a  wel- 
come visitor  to  my  office.  I  have  to 
show  my  friends  the  many  good  things  It 
contains  every  week.  Wishing  you  every 
success,  I  am.  —Dr.  T.  R.  Clark. 


RSiOBRS'  lOTBS  UD  COllBITS. 


This  space  is  devoted  to  short  notes  of  experi- 
ence and  observation,  bnt  not  necessarily  reflect- 
ing oar  own  opinions.  Yon,  reader  are  trying 
new  varieties,  new  Implement,  new  methods.  Let 
Qs  have  yonr  verdict— short,  pointedly.  Pomibly 
yon  may  wish  to  comment  on  statements  foond  in 
this  or  previous  issnes  or  to  offer  soggestiona ;  letns 
hear  what  yon  have  to  say.  In  tne  multitape  of 
connsel  there  is  wisdom  and  safety.    Write  us  often 


Hot  Water  for  Poison  Iry.— Will  you 
allow  me  to  mention  another  remedy  for 
the  effects  of  Poison  Ivy  (Rhus  toxico- 
dendron)? It  is  simply  hot  water,  as 
hot  as  can  be  borne.  It  may  not  work 
with  all,  scarcely  any  remedy  does,  but 
the  man  who  told  me  of  it  had  tried 
about  every  other  remedy,  and  by  acci- 
dent discovered  the  benefit  of  hot  water. 
Now  as  soon  as  he  discovers  that  he  has 
been  poisoned  he  applies  the  hot  water 
with  a  sponge  or  cloth.  The  first  appli- 
cation stops  all  itchinfc  for  a  while.  A 
few  repetitions  of  the  application  stop  it 
completely.— W.  H.  H. 

Where  Can  I  licarn?— Will  you  or 
some  of  the  readers  of  American  Garden- 
ing give  me  some  Information?  I  have 
come  into  possession  of  a  small  place  in 
the  country,  and  intend  to  spend  my  time 
working  among  my  flowers,  fruit,  and 
vegetables,  but  do  not  want  to  oe  at 
the  mercy  of  my  gardener.  Therefore  I 
would  like  some  trali^ing  in  care  of  g^reen- 
house,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens.  Is 
there  any  place  where  I  can  go  to  get 
such  a  tntlning,  and  on  what  terms?  Or 
have  I  to  go  through  the  hard  school  of 
experience  to  learn  what  I  want  to 
know?  I  am  not  altogether  green,  as  I 
am  a  farmer's  daughter,  and  my  early 
years  were  spent  in  my  flower  and  vege- 
table garden,  but  I  am  not  Anywhere 
near  up  to  date,  and  know  nothing  about 
care  of  glass  houses.  If  any  one  can  give 
me  any  information  on  this  point  I  snail 
be  much  obliged.— H. 

—The  requisite  knowledge  can  only  be 
had  by  experience.— Ed. 

Strawberries      In      liouisiana.  —  I 

have  better  success  with  plants  set 
late  in  the  fall.  The  ground  spaded 
deep  with  plenty  of  old,  well-rotted  ma- 
nure and  mold  from  yard  sweeping  and 
ashes,  and  the  best  plants  I  ever  nad  were 
set  out  with  a  trowel.  I  stuck  the  trowel 
halfway,  then  pressed  back  and  forth 
wide  enough  for  the  roots  to  go  in  with- 
out crowding.  Then  with  the  back  of 
the  trowel  I  firmed  the  soil  well,  and  Just 
let  them  alone,  only  pulling  out  the  big- 
gest weeds.  I  have  planted,  trying  to 
spread  the  roots,  but  I  think  I  did  not 
get  them  deep  enough  and  when  dry 
weather  set  in  they  dried  out.  Last 
spring  I  did  not  gather  a  pint  of  berries ; 
it  rained,  and  all  rotted.  When  we  get 
the  -'Henry"  berries  we  will  only  want  five 
for  *'  a  mess.''— Margaret  E.  Campbell, 
Louisiana. 

Raspberries. — Frank  C.Dowd,in  issue 
of  October  2,  page  6H0,  asks  what  to  do 
with  the  Columbian  In  regard  to  pruning 
young  "  trees,"  he  calls  them.  Evidently 
he  has  strong  plants  that  are  capable  of 
bearing  a  large  crop  of  fruit.  Such  plants 
should  bei;rlmmed  high,  five  or  six  feet; 
staked  and  tied  up  closely,  lateral  shoots 
clipped  from  two  to  four  inches  from 
cane,  according  to  number  of  branches: 
soil  barely  scratched.  Just  enough  to  kill 
weeds,  and  mulched  with  coarso  stable 
manure  for  the  winter,  covering  the 
ground  well  out  from  the  hill.  In  case  of 
a  dry  spring,  a  barrel  of  water  placed  so 
as  to  leak  over  a  space  of  ten  feet  around 
each  plant.  Just  enoii«h  to  keep  the  soil 
well  moistened  (not  wet)  will  be  pretty 
apt  to  give  a  satisfactory  crop.— Henry 
Snyder,  Md. 

A  Review  of  the  Season  in  Kansas. 

—The  season  just  coming  to  a  close  has 
been  a  very  discouraging  one  to  the 
grower  of  fruits  and  vegetables  on 
account  of  its  extreme  drynesH.  We  had 
it  very  wet  until  the  first  week  In  April, 
then  we  had  no  rain,  only,  very  light 
showers  until  about  July  l,when  we  had 
a  good  rain,  and  we  have  had  none  since 


in  sufficient  quantities  to  thoroughly 
soak  the  ground;  consequently  every- 
thing has  sufr«^,especiauy  In  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Celery  especially  has  suffered; 
it  will  be  almost  a  total  loss.  My  own 
especially  Is  a  complete  failure.  We  of  this 
country  should  be  prepared  to  irrigate, 
as  there  is  scarcely  a  season  but  irriga- 
tion would  be  beneficial.  Strawberries 
and  blackberries  were  badly  damaged. 
Raspberries  were  a  pretty  good  crop,  the 
rains  mentioned  coming  just  at  the  right 
time  to  save  them.  The  Bubach  stood 
the  dry  weather  the  best  of  any  straw- 
berry I  had.— D.  H.  B.,  Kansas. 

The  Wilson  Blackberries.— Can  you 

or  some  of  your  readers  Inform  me  in 
regard  to  Wilson's  Early  and  Wilson,  Jr., 
Black berrj',  as  to  size,  earllness,  quality, 
productiveness  and  hardiness  in  compari- 
son with  the  Early  Harvest?- D.  H.  B., 
Kansas. 

Another     New     Strawberry,     The 

Ijovd.— Seeing  yon  give  space  for  the  de- 
scription of  anything  new  in  the  horticul- 
tural line  I  would  say  that  we  have  a 
new  strawberry  that  was  fruited  In 
1897.  It  was  seen  by  a  great  many  of 
our  best  strawberry  growers  and  it  was 
pronounced  to  be  the  best  variety  ever 
seen  growing  here;  the  plant  is  perfect  in 
every  respect,  one  of  the  most  healthy,  no 
sign  of  rust  or  disease  about  it,  emd 
makes  a  good  bed  of  plants ;  in  fact,  so 
much  was.  and  is,  thought  of  it  that  last 
spring  the  demand  for  plants  was  so 
great  that  it  could  not  be  supplied,  and 
the  coming  season  Is  likely  to  be  the 
same;  it  Is  not  in  the  hands  of  nursery- 
men yet  and  is  not  likely  to  be  in  any 
catalogue  the  next  season.  It  was  found 
growing  on  a  piece  of  new  ground  a  few 
years  ago  by  a  Mr.  Loyd  near  the  Mary- 
laud  and  Delaware  line;  it  is  dark  red 
and  shaped  like  the  Sharpless.  The  blos- 
som has  some  pollen  but  needs  fertlUzing 
with  some  other  variety.  It  is  a  great 
acquisition  to  our  list  of  varieties ;  in 
fact,  any  variety  that  will  excel  the  Bu- 
bach is  no  common  strawberry.  In  con- 
clusion I  will  say  that  the  Loyd  is  a  new 
berry  of  sterling  worth,  about  the  same 
season  as  Bubach ;  lt*s  a  real  bonania  in 
the  strawberry  line,— O.  Howard,  Md. 

—We  regret  our  correspondent  did  not 
send  us  fruit  in  the  proper  season.- Ed. 

Rotation.— Answers  to  **Q.",  p&ge 
680.  Rotating  crops  to  get  the  most  off 
of  the  land  is  intensive  management.  If 
the  soil  is  in  proper  condition,  it  will  re- 
main friable  and  light  enough  to  plant  in 
alternate  rows,  enabling  one  to  get  an 
extra  crop  during  the  season,  several 
combined  crops  can  be  planted  in  the 
same  row,  with  other  single  crops  alter- 
nately, thus  doing  most  of  the  planting 
at  one  time;  forlnstance,  beansand pars- 
nips or  carrots,  together  In  same  row, 
24  inches  wide,  onion  sets  between  ;  or 
radish  broadcast,  onion  sets,  and  straw- 
berries alternately  in  rows  24  inches, 
making  12  inches  between  any  two 
rows;  or  eariy  cabbage,  with  a  berry 
plant  between,  berries  to  occupy  the  land 
after  cabbage  is  off;  or  peas  and  pota- 
toes in  same  row,  four  feet  apart,  early 
sweet  com  alternate :  when  peas  and  po- 
tatoes are  off,  tomato  or  late  cabbages 
take  their  places,  when  com  Is  off,  tur- 
nips; scarlet  clover  or  rye  to  follow, 
broadcast.  A  study  of  time  required  to 
mature  crops  for  marketing,  will  suggest 
many  other  combinations  for  rotation.— 
Henry  Snyder,  Md. 

Specimen  Tree  Waiited.— By  way  o' 

your  valuable  paper  I  wish  to  get  the 
opinion  of  some  expert  In  landscape  gar- 
dening, what  tree  to  plant  In  a  prominent 
but  exposed  situation  in  front  of  my 
house.  It  would  be  a  single  specimen  on 
the  lawn  and  I  should  like  to  have  some- 
thing extra  nice,  some  tree  that  has  a 
moderate  height  and  draws  the  attention 
of  passers  by.  Will  a  Weir's  cutlenf  maple 
fill  the  bill  or  would  a  Sallsburia  adiantl- 
folia,  Allanthus,  or  red-flowering  Horse- 
chestnut  be  more  recommendable. 
Ground  Is  excellent  and  the  house  Is  Iso- 
lated, out  of  town,  that  is  not  exposed 
to  the  disadvantages  of  a  city  street.— 
South  Michigan. 
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There  is  Not  a  Home  in  the  Land 

But  calls  for  a  yearly  Calendar. 

Every  family  tries  to  get  one  or  ciore;    generally  more. 

There  are  Calendars  and  Calendars 

Soffio  are  good»  some  bad,  most  of  them  indifferent. 

There  Will  Not  be  a  Calendar  Issued  for  1898 

To  exceed  In  artistic  elegance,  flnish,  beauty  of  designs  and  effective 
coloring,  the  one  we  to-day  offer  as  a  premium  to  every  subscription 
to  ASIERICAN  GARDENING  received  before  December  81,  1897. 

EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  IS  ENTITLED  TO  01 

AND    CAN    EASILY    EARN    TWENTY. 

/^UR  magnificent  Rose  and  Qirl  1898  six  sheet  Art  Calendar,  two  months  to  a  sheet,  each  sheet  8^x1 1^ 
^^  inches,  is  superbly  lithographed  in  eleven  colors,  and  printed  on  hammered  paper  ;  the  whole  taste- 
fully tied  with  silk  bow — ^undoubtedly  a  work  of  art  fit  for  the  most  elegant  home, 
DCSCriDtlOfl  ^^^  ^^  handsome  a  Calendar  as  was  ever  published.  Each  one  of  the  six  designs 
presents  a  distinct  type  of  female  loveliness  and  a  fresh  study  in  roses,  the 
coloring  on  each  sheet  being  rendered  in  harmony  with  the  design.  There  is  not  a  line  of  advertising 
on  the  Calendars  to  detract  from  their  value.     They  will  not  be  sold  by  us  for  less  than  $1.00  each. 


Who  i^  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  renewing:  before  December  31*  i»97,  enclosing  Five  Cents 

TV  Ilvl  ls>  additional  to  pay  packing  and  postage. 

EVERY  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION— To  induce  people  to  test  the  value  of  American 
Gardening  we  will  send  the  Calendar  absolutely  free  to  every  name  received 
direct  not  previously  on  our  mailing  list.     Remit  $1.00  for  A.  G.  12  months. 

EVERY  ONE  sending  us  a  club  of  Four  3-month  trial  subscriptions  at  twenty- 
five  cents  each,  will  get  a  Calendar,  free  as  a  premium,  by  return  mafl. 


Entitled 

to  a 

Calendar? 


EVERY  NEW  name  sent  in  by  an  a^ent. 


NOTE.— We  have  ordered  manufactured  for  us  a  large  stock  of  these  superb  Calendars  in  the  endeavor  to  have  sufficient 
supply  for  all  demands,  but  will  not  guarantee  to  fill  orders  after  supply  is  exhausted.     Therefore,  order  yours  now. 


Snecifll  to  Airentfi  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  Calendar  to  show  people  will  clinch  the  argumtnt  and  obtain  the  sabscrip- 
^pcciai  lU  /%2^C11UI  ^j^jj  g^jjj^  g^^  Agents  will  be  mailed  one  copy,  securely  wrapped,  on  receipt  of  only  Tweoty- 
five  ctsnts  (one-fourth  its  value.)  Armed  with  this  superb  Calendar  we  misjudge  human  nature  greatly  if  any  ordinary  mortal 
cannot  secure  a  big  list  of  new  subscriptions  every  day.     Every  new  subscriber  you  send  us  gets  a  Calendar  by  return  mail. 


Y^g  Every  new  subscription  at  $1.00  entitles  the  agent  to  Five  of  the   Wonderful   Henry 

Strawberry  Plants,  to  be  delivered  next  Spring.  Thus  100  new  subscriptions  would 
secure  agents  500  plants  ;    a  possession  worthy  of  your  consideration.     Every  new 

|-^fl,y  subscriber  taken  by  agent  will  receive  one  of  our  Art  Calendars  free  by  return  mail 

Agents  who  do  not  want  the  Henry  Strawberry  Plants  can  retain  as  their  payment'20 
cents  in  cash  on  each  subscription  they  take,  or  will  be  credited  twenty-five  cents 
on  any   liook,   magrazine  or   publication    they  wish   to  obtain   through   us. 


Agents 


iiX^tnce  AMERICAN  GARDENING.  P.  0.  Box  1697.  New  York. 

REMIT  BY  P.  O.  or  EXPRESS  MONEY  ORDER-IT  IS  SAFEST. 


Oct.  i6,  1897. 
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Some  Questions  Answered. 

Heating  a  Qeneral  Qreenhouse. 

Will  you  Bay  how  I  shall  arrau^  the 
heating  pipes  for  water  in  a  greennotise, 
12x30.  with  boiler  room  10xl2,attached, 
using  114-inch  pipe?  Would  a  two-horse 
powerupright  boiler  be  sufficient?  The 
outside  benches  are  30  Inches,  central 
bench  42,  wallcs  between,  20  inches. 
Flowers  and  wluter  vegetables  to  be 
grown,  and  mushroom  beds  under 
Benches.— Columbus. 

— The  requirements  for  flowers  and 
winter  vegetables  vary  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  wili  be  impossible  to  pipe  a  house 
so  that  a  temperature  suited  to  all  of 
them  can  be  secured.  Thus  cucumbers 
and  Roses  will  re(iuire  about  twice  as 
much  radiation  as  Violets  and  lettuce. 
If  the  Trails  are  not  very  much  expo6ed 
and  if  the  glass  is  all  in  the  roof  and 
ends,  a  two-horse  boiler  with  a  grate  15 
inches  in  diameter  should  be  able  to  heat 
to  60  degrees  such  a  house  as  is  described. 
I  should  supply  radiating  surface  by 
means  of  two  2-inch  overhead  flow  pipes 
and  ten  li/4-inch  returns  under  the  side 
benches.— L.  R.  Taft. 

Araucaria  excelsa. 

Does  this  need  a  sunny  or  shady  place, 
and  what  size  does  it  attain  in  this  coun- 
try?— Reader. 

— Araucaria  excelsa  is  perhaps  the  most 
extensively  grown  of  any  of  the  Araucar- 
ias,  and  is  probably  the  most  easy  of  cul- 
tivation. The  most  desirable  location  is 
the  coolest  part  of  the  greenhouse.  What 
it  likes  most  is  a  cool,  dan^p  atmosphere. , 
Trade  growers  who  handle. large  quanti- 
ties shelter  the  plants  during  summer  in 
temporary  sl^elters  made  of  slats  ar- 
ranged two  or  three  inches  apart.  In  the 
winter  they  give  them  a  glASs  house  and 
maintain  a  temperature  of  about  48  to 
45  degrees.  Good  sound  loam  and  sharp . 
sand  Is  all  the  soil  needed.  As  the  plant 
is  grown  only  in  a  gi^enhouse  here,  It 
has  te  be  kept  to  the  size  of  the  house. 
Ib  its  native  haunts  it  attains  a  height  of 
150  feet. 

Fertilizing  Strawberries. 

(a.)  Is  hen  house  manure  and  ashes 
good  for  strawberries? 

(b.)  Are  ashes  better  without  being 
leached,  or  are  they  better  after  they  are 
leached  ? 

(c.)  I  have  prepared  ray  ground  and 
have  put  cow  manure  in  drill  and  broad- 
castedalso.  My  rowsare  three  feet  apart. 
I  thought  I  would  broadcast  with  hen 
house  manure  and  ashes.— J.  C.  Hutch- 
ins,  Ga. 

— Hen  house  manure  and  unleached 
ashes  mixed  with  cow  manure  and  top- 
dressed  one  foot  wide  on  each  side  of 
plants  would  be  best,  as  otherwise  if 
plowed  or  spaded  in,  would  be  apt  to 
burn  roots  of  plants,  top-dressed  would 
grow  a  flue  crop.  Must  be  at  least  two 
inches  deep. — H.  Jerolaman. 

Sow  Bugs  and  flealy  Bugs. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  roe  whether 
"sow  bugs"  and  *' mealy  bugs"  are  the 
same?  I  am  troubled  very  much  by  what 
is  commonly  called  "sow  hugs,"  gnaw- 
ing the  young  cucumber  plants  In  my 
greenhouses.  What  can  I  do  to  prevent 
it?  They  hide  between  the  side  planks  of 
the  bed  and  the  dirt  in  the  daytime  and 
do  their  work  at  night.— W.  F.  Preston, 
111. 

— No!  Sow  bugs  and  mealybugs  are 
very  different.  The  mealy  bug  Is  hardly 
ever  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  Inch  in 
length,  is  soft  and  covered  with  a  white 
mealy-like  substance — hence  the  name. 
This  is  a  pest  of  certain  decorative  plants 
and  very  troublesome  to  dislodge.  The 
sow  bug  or  the  wood  louse  Is  a  much  big- 
ger creature  with  a  hard  shiny  shell  of  a 
slaty  color.  Your  statement  that  these 
Intruders  attack  your  cucumbers  Is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  general  under- 
standing of  the  habits  of  the  sow  hug,  for 
though  some  practitioners  stoutly  main- 
tain that  the  sow  bug  devours  young 
giant  growth,  the  entomologists  will 
ave  none  of  It.  For  our  own  pnrt  it  has 
never  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  that 
the  sow  bug  eats  the  living  tissues  of 
plants. 


Wintering  Cannas. 

Cannas  which  are  at  present  In  the 
beds,  will  need  attention  now  In  regard 
to  winter  storing.  As  soon  as  the  foliage 
is  caught  by  frost,  cut  down  the  tops, 
leaving  six  inches  Qf  stem ;  lift  the  roots 
and  place  them  on  the  floor  of  a  bam  or 
some  such  place  to  dry  and  ripen  up. 
After  that  they  may  be  stored  in  a  light 
airy  cellar  or  (where  a  great  many  thou- 
sands do  get  stored)  under  the  green- 
house bench.  The  last-named  spot  Is  not 
an  ide^l  one  for  storing,  as  there  is  al- 
ways a  big  risk  of  rotting,  and  very  fre- 
quently there  are  varieties  that  will  not 
keep  at  all  when  so  treated. 

Wherever  the  roots  are  stored  a  sharp 
lookout  needs  be  kept  upon  them  to  see 
that  they  are  all  right,  otherwise  In  the 
spring  the  grower  may  find  himself  minus 
his  favorite  sort. 


There  Is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of 
the  country  than  all  other  diseases  put 
together,  and  until  the  last  few  years  was 
supposed  to  be  incurable.  For  a  great 
many  years  doctors  pronounced  it  a 
local  disease,  iand  prescribed  local  reme- 
dies, and  by  constantly  falling  to  cure 
with  local  treatment,  pronounced  it  in- 
curable. Science  has  proven  catarrh  to 
be  a  constitutional  disease,  and,  there- 
fore, requires  constitutional  treatment. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  mantlfactured  by 
F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the 
.  only  constitutional  cure  on  the  market. 
It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  10 
drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly 
on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  They  offer  one  hnndred  dollars 
for  any  case  it  falls  to  cure.  Send  for 
cllTulars     and    testimonials.     Address, 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
I^^old  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Situations  Wanted. 

Advertl8em«nt8  will  to  inaerted  under  thla  hdad- 
Inc  at  ONB  CKNT  PBH  WORD  each  Inaertlon,  payable 
In  advance.  The  addreaa  to  he  counted  a«  iMrt  of 
the  advertlaement.  No  advertfaement  Inaerted  for 
leaa  tban  ftfteen  cents  pei^  Inaertlon: 

Q ITUATION  wanted,  aa  head  gardener,  competent 
^  and  experienced  commercial  vegetable  grower; 
hothouae  and  outdoor  operatlona.  Married;  aay 
what  wages  paid.  Hvad  Oardener,  care  American 
Gardening.  

BuslneM  Cards. 

C«  D.  Zlnmerman,  Buffalo.  N.  T.  Hortlrultnrlat 
Landacape  Gardener.  Plans  and  eatimatei^  fnmlahed 

I  AND  D£YELOPMENT,  coitsnltatlona,  plana, 
^  8nperlntendence,ptant8,labor.  etc.  auppUedfor 
work  as  wanted.  MO  original  dealgna  for  realdencea, 
gardens,  parka,  etc.,  ready  for  Inapectlon.  Oom* 
nianlcatlona  solicited  from  those  who  require  the 
▼alu«  of  land  or  n^sldence  developed  with  practleal 
economy.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P  O.  Box  IBW, 
Vew  York  Cltv. 


FOR  SALE. 


Advertisements  net  to  exceed  eighty  words  will 
be  Inaerted  under  this  hf  adlng  at  two  cbntb  pbb 
WOKD  **ach  Inaertlon,  payable  in  advance. 

The  address  wUl  he  charged  aa  partof  tiieadyt., 
and  each  Initial,  or  a  number,  counta  as  one  word. 
No  cuts  or  display  type  allowed. 

'PASPBfiRRY  and  Strawberry  planta.  Chas.  O. 
^    Waah.  Three  Rivera.  Michigan. 

r^LASS  atwho  leaale,  rock  l>ottom  prlcea.  Also 
^^  paint  for  greenhouaee.  The  Reed  Glaaa  &  Paint 
Co.,  456  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 


T  C.  BOBBIN^,  Rutherford.  N.  J.— Dutch  Bulba, 
-*^*  Clematis,  Magnolias,  Rhododendrena,  Azaleaa, 
etc.  Branch  of  the  Hortlcnltural  Company,  Boa> 
koop,  Holland. 


TJEADQUARTER8  for  the  Loyd  Btrawherry 
^^  Plants ;  conceeded  to  be  the  beat)  ever  seen  in 
this  aeotlon ;  also  Miller  Reapberry  plants.  Prices 
low.    C.  Howard,  Two  Johna,  Md. 


T\IREC  r  from  the  grower,  duty  free.  Hulaeboech 
-'^  Brothers*  Seed.  Bulb,  aud  Plant  Catologue  la 
now  out.  prices  vers  reasonable,  anybody  who  has 
not  received  a  copy  should  address  Hulaeboech  Bros., 
Englewood,  N.  J. 


■RL  ANCHING  CELERY  with  paper  tubes.  Celery 
-^  and  onions  cultivated  In  the  one  drill  at  the 
same  time.  No  transplanting,  no  shoveling  dirt, 
combination  and  continuous  crop?  from  June  to 
November,  ten  years*  practice.  Full  Information 
one  dollar.  Richard  Branson,  Box  451,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 


riAJ^IPORNIA  Privet  make  the  flneat  ornamental 
^    hedge,  and  are  perfectly  hardy.     Fine  larire 

Slants  Krown  at  seashere,  two  years  old.  $3  per 
undred.  Cash  with  order,  ftefprences.  Kfrat 
National  Bfink,  Asbury  Park,  N.  ,T..  SUte  Banking 
Co.,  N  wark.  N.  J.  Atlantic  Coast  Nuraery.  James 
H.  Cornell.  Proprietor.  Office,  806  4th  Ave,,  Asbury 
ParK,  N.  J. 
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OBUBBBATED  SURK  O&OP. 

isiioon  spjiwi. 

^  8  LBS.  FOR  $1.00. 

2  tic..  Etc. 

{  SpMUl  PBICBB  on  applleaUon. 

I    W££B£R    &   DON» 

♦    114Cfeainkers0c.,  N.Y.CITY.    # 

tUnltoa  Amertoan  OTdaatog  wiien  yon  wrtt^i 

■icBinuLB  I  ■eiinis.ssr^^sis^^ 

60  Wetl  SOtli  tt,  HEW  YORK  CITY. 

Solicit  ^hifnsoBts  of  Cut  Flewan  on  Com- 
mlfsioa.    Beit  market  prices  guaranteed. 
MentfoB  American  Claijleotng  wteen  yog  write 

"^  PEACH  TREES 

Gnwanteed  free  from  YeUows,  Roeette,  or  Saa 
Joe*  Scal^  Htato  Ine»ectora  eerdieato  wttk 
eack  erdler.  All  standard  Tarletlee  Inclodlnc 
KIkeita,  Bnasa,  and  Trtnnpk.  Also  Pear, 
nam,  Apple,  and  otAer  Trees  and  smaU  Fralt 
plants.   CaUlegne  en  application. 

CHA8.  WRIGHT»  SMifortf,  Dola. 
IftattoB  Aamrtean  Qardsning  wb—  yon  wiif. 

••••wKE^^  1  •••• 

lirtieiltinl  Eipisitim 

FUffElt.  FMTt.  VEKTULEt. 

AIEMOIN  IISTITUTE  FAIR 

MtdtooR  Sqiaro  Ganlofl,  Now  York. 

NOW  IN  PROGRESS 

WUI  CoBtine  ti  Oct.  80. 

•0000  la  Cash  Prises,  also  KedalSp  Gaps, 
DIplooMS,  aad  Cortlflcatoa. 
For  particalau  apply  te 
DR.  P.  M.  HEXAMBK, 

nadlsoa  Sqaace  Garden,  New  York. 
Msatlon  American  QarOsytng  jHien  you  write. 

PRICE    LIST    FOR 

Exhibitioo 
Stationery 

lODI  Eitnr  Firm $2.75 

Twi  Eibibltir's  Bilks    -   •   ■  2.00 

Twi  Bliss  Bilks 2  50 

III  Jidn's  Bisks 8.00 

SBOEifnrBiris 8.51 

500  Pastirs  (issirtid)  -  •   •  \m 

Total   -   -   -   tl4.75 

Secretaries  of  Hortlcultaral.  ARricnltural, 
or  any  other  form  of  eompetltlve  shew,  are 
IBTlted  to  write  us  for  full  parUculars. 

It  is  freely  conceded  that  the  system  we 
kare  adopted  saves  time,  temper,  trouble, 
worry  aitd  expcaee. 

The  clerical  work  of  every  exhibition,  larjfe 
or  small,  should  be  run  on  business  lines,  and 
you  will  find  this  system  the  best,  the  easiest, 
lee  St  expensive,  and  most  satisfactory.  Ad- 
dress correspondence 

l.T.DEUlIABEPT6.APDB.C0.Ltd. 

P.  O.  Box  i607.  New  York. 


PRIVATE    QARDENERS. 

AppointiKonts  and  Doings. 

Oardemen  aad  others  knoxring  of  neeut 
Appotntmeata  a,ad  movinga  an  F^Bqaesten  to 
forward  parttcnlarB  ot  the  same  torpabUea' 
tloD  In  this  column.    No  ebanpe  is  made. 

A.  Van  Leeuwen  has  been  engaged  as 

gardener    to   Mr.    MaxweU,     Rockville, 
onn. 

Northampton.  Mass. 

The  r^^lar  monthly  meetings  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  which  have  been 
suspended  during  the  summer  months 
were  resumed  on  Tuesday,  October  12, 
when  Professor  Ganony  of  the  Botanical 
Department  of  Smith  College  gave  an  il- 
lustrated lecture  on  "  The  scientific  basis 
underlying  common  garden  operations." 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Lily  Hall  of 
Science,  Smith  College. 

The  third  annual  Chrysanthemum  Ex- 
hibition wlU  be  held  in  the  City  Hall,  No- 
vember 4,  5,  and  6.  The  local  gardeners 
and  florists  are  doing  their  best  to  make 
this  exhibition  one  of  the  best  ever  held 
in  western  Massachusetts.  For  schedule 
of  premiums  address  the  secretary,  Ed- 
ward J.  Canning,  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Syraciiso,  N.  Y. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Show  of  the  Cen- 
tral New  York  Horticultural  Society  will 
be  held  in  this  city,  at  the  Alhamkra,  No- 
vember 9, 10,  and  11 ;  entries  close  three 
days,  before  exhibition.  The  secretary's 
address  is  D.  Campbell,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
The  announcement  that  K.  C.  Stearns 
Co.,  makers  of  the  Yellow  Fellow  bicycle, 
will  present  one  of  their  high-grade 
wheels  for  a  new  solid  yellow  fie^llng 
Chrysanthemum,  has  been  already  men- 
tioned In  these  columns.  The  competi- 
tion is  open  to  all,  only  plants  in  pots 
being  eligible.  The  seedling  must  not 
have  been  previously  disseminated,  and 
the  award  will  be  made  by  the  Society's 
Judges. 

Chrysaothomum  Sodoty  of  Amorlca. 

Seedlings.— The  committees  Judging 
$w  seedUngs  will  be  in  session  this  and 
»rySaturday  up  to  and  including  No- 
Exhibitors  should  maketheir  entries  (a 
fee  of  02  is  charged  for  each  variety  ex- 
hibited) to  the  secretary,  not  later  than 
Tuesday  of  the  week  in  which  the  blooms 
are  to  be  shown. 

Blooms  may  be  sent  to  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing addresses,  express  prepaid  : 

Boston.— A.  H.  Fewkes,  Horticultural 
Hall. 

New  York.— Eugene  Dailiedousse,  care 
of  Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer,  Madison  Square 
Garden. 

Philadelphia.— Edwin  Lonsdale,  1514 
Chestnut  street. 

Cincinnati.— B.  Witterstaetter,  comer 
Fourth  and  Walnut  streets. 

Chicago.— W.  N.  Hudd,  room  202,  185 
Dearborn  street. 

Silver  Cup.— The  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety's Silver  Cup,  to  be  offered  annually, 
will  be  awarded  to  the  best  six  varieties, 
six  blooms  each  (86  blooms  in  all).  The 
first  cup  will  be  competed  for  October  21 
at  New  York.  Competitors  should  for- 
ward their  blooms  to  Dr.  F.  M.  Hexa- 
mer,  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York 
City,  express  prepaid.  Competition  open 
to  all.  no  entry  fee.  For  further  particu- 
lars address  Elmer  D.  Smith,  secretarv, 
Adrian,  Mich. 

Now  York. 

A  November  Show. 

The  New  York  Gardeners'  Societv 
announces  that  it  will  hold  a  grand 
floral  exhibition  in  the  city  on  November 
12andl.S.  The  preliminary  schedule  is 
already  out  and  makes  provision  for 
plants,  Chrysanthemums.  Roses.  Carna- 
tions, and  fruit.  There  are  two  sections, 
the  larger  one  for  private  gardeners  only , 
the  other  open  to  all.  This  displav  will 
lie  held  in  the  new  Hotel  Astoria,  Thirtv- 


new 
evei 
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fourth  street  and  Fifth  avenue,  and  ii 
under  the  pa  tronage  of  the  leadhig  society 
ladies  of  New  York,  as  many  as  for^- 
two  names  appearing  on  the  list.  The 
exhibition  will  be  under  the  maniigemcnt 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Troy,  whom  intending  con- 
tributors should  address  at  365  Fifth 
avenue. 

Gardeners*  Society  Met-tloff. 

The  New  York  Gardeners'  Society 
held  its  regular  monthly  meeting  Sat- 
urday, October  9;  47  membets  and 
others  were  in  attendance.  One  of  the 
chief  Attractions  of  the  evening  was  a 
lecture  by  the  celebrated  Orchid  collector, 
John  E.  Lager,  who  gave  an  account  of 
his  recent  experiences  in  the  tropics;  he 
also  discoursed  upon  the  cultivation  of 
Orchids  in  this  country,  enlarging  upon 
the  necessity  of  adopting  more  rational 
modes  of  treatment. 

A.  Wengerter,  Bay  Ridge,  exhibited 
some  fine  rases  of  President  Camot, 
Kaiserin  Augusta,  and  Perle  Roses. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
as  associate  members:  W.  E.  Marshall, 
Lyman  Craw,  and  James  W.  Withers. 

The  American  lastltnte  81u»w. 

The  horticultural  exhibition  at  the 
American  Institute  Fair  at  MadisoD 
Square  Garden  continues  to  grow  in  toI- 
ume  and  interest  as  time  goes  on,  lo 
great  is  the  interest  manifested  hi  Uiii 
part  of  the  great  fair  that  the  manage' 
ment  has  decided  to  contlnae  it  ov«-  m 
fifth  week,  so  that  it  will  not  close  tin 
October  80.  The  additional  or  what  wffl 
be  known  as  the  last  week  will  be  almost 
entirely  devoted  ,  to  Chrysanthemnnu, 
Roses,  Carnations,  and  Orchids.  During 
the  present  week  exotic  plants,  cut  Hov- 
ers, Cyclamen,  and  Geraniums  are  the 
features.  Among  fruits,  apples,  sad 
pears  are  the  attraction,  also  Soothen 
fruits  and  Dates  from  California  and  Ari- 
zona. Vegetables  are  also  well  represented. 

Next  week,  beginning  October  18.  will 
be  the  Chrysanthemum  and  Rose  show, 
and  despite  the  early  date  a  great  exhibi- 
tion is  expected.  On  Thursday  special 
interest  will  be  centered  on  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society's  cup  contest, 
which  calls  for  a  display  of  six  varieties, 
six  blooms  of  each. 

So  far  we  have  omitted  to  mention  a 
special  feature  of  the  week's  display  and 
one  which  merits  more  than  passing  meo- 
tion.  This  is  a  collection  of  ^iom- 
bian  grasses  collected  and  exhibited  by  J. 
E.  Lager,  In  all  over  500  species,  many  of 
which  are  unknown  and  have  never  been 
named.  Messrs.  Lager  &  Hurrell  also 
stage  in  front  of  this  exhibit  a  group  of 
Colombian  Orehids,  also  one  raft  or 
board  showing  their  new  mode  of  Orchid 
culture.  This  board,  66  inches  in  length, 
is  covered  with  Cattleya  Trianae,  show- 
ing 82  sheaths  and  wonderful  vigor  of 
plant.  This  last  in  fact  is  true  of  ail  the 
pieces  staged,  several  of  which  are  yet  in 
their  original  state,  having  never  been 
blocked  or  placed  on  boards,  but  are  snb- 
sisting  on  their  natural  blocks.  Special 
awards  were  made  to  both  these  exhib- 
its. 

The  Florists*  Club  Medal. 

The  Florists'  Club,  at  its  meeting 
on  Monday  last,  decided  to  give  its  gold 
medal,  valued  at  $100,  to  the  exhibitor 
scoring  the  highest  number  of  points  for 
displays  made  at  the  monthly  meetings 
of  the  Club  held  during  1898.  At  the  No- 
vember meeting  a  silver  medal  will  be 
offered  for  the  best  vase  of  25  Chrysan- 
themum blooms,  not  less  than  five  varie- 
ties.   These  competitions  are  open  to  all. 


A  Roflectlon. 

It  is  only  within  a  year  or  so  that  the 
private  gardeners  of  the  country  began 
to  band  themselves  together  in  the  vari- 
ous sections  for  the  purpose  of  mutoal 
improvement ;  and  already  the  beneficial 
influence  of  such  organization  is  being 
demonstrated  in  the  increased  number  of 
floral  exhibitions  to  be  given  this  fall 
under  the  auspices  of  the  gardeners'  socie- 
ties in  rural  districts  adjacent  to  the  me- 
tropolis. In  this  respect  the  gardeners 
are  showing  more  aggressiveness  than 
the  commercial  florists,  although,  of 
course,  the  co-operation  of  the  latter  is 
often  sought  and  obtained  in  these  veo- 
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tures.  Evidences  that  the  private  gar- 
deners are  coming  to  the  front  in  other 
directions  as  well,  and  to  all  appear 
ances  superseding  their  more  apatnetic 
confreres,  the  florists,  are  seen  in  the  elec- 
tion of  gardeners  as  officers  in  our  flor- 
ists' clubs,  e.  g.,  New  Yorlc.  where  the 
positions  of  president  and  vice-president 
are  both  filled  by  private  gardeners.  All 
this  goes  to  show  that  the  trend  of  the 
times  is  toward  a  reversal  of  conditions 
of  former  days,  when  the  commercial 
man  was  the  dominant  factor,  and  the 
private  gardener  played  but  a  subsidiary 
part.  [And  this  is  Just  what  American 
Gardening  has  always  held  should  be.— 
Ed.]— Florists'  Exchange. 


Coming  Exhibitions. 

Hept.  27  to  Nov  4— New  York:  American 
Institute  (Horticultural  Section),  Madliion 
Square  Garden.  James  W.  Wlthere,  Box 
1697,  superintendent. 

Nov.  »-« — Boston  :  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Horticultural  HaU.  Robert 
Manning,  secretary. 

Nov  8-4 — MoRBiSTOWN,  N.  J.:  Morris 
County  Qardeners'  and  Florists*  Club,  Mc- 
Alpln'sHall.  W.  H.  Thomas,  Convent  Station, 
N.  J.,  secretary. 

Nov.  8-A— FosT  Wayne.  Ind. 

PouoHKEEPSiE.  N.  Y.:    Dutchess 

County  Horticultural  Society,  Armory. 
Wallace  O.  Gomersall,  Fishkill-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  secretary. 

Vmv^  8-* — iNDiAKAPOLfs,  Ijf».  :  state 
Florists*  Association  of  Indiana,  Tomlinson 
HaU.  R.  A.  McKeand,  Garfield  Park,  secre- 
tary. 

Nov.  4-6— Northampton,  Mass.:  North- 
ampton Horticultural  Society,  Cltv  Hall. 
£.  J.  Canning,  Smith  College  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, secretary. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.:  Gardeners* 

and  FlorisU'  Club,  Adelphi  Rink.  A.  J.  Fish, 
aecretary. 

Nov.  5  and  6— Port  Chester,  N.  Y.:  The 
IVestchester  County  Gardeners'  Association, 
Fehr*s  Opera  House.  A.  Grieraon,  Rye,  N.  Y., 
secretary. 

Nov.  9-1 1— Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  Central  New 
York  Horticultural  Society,  in  the  Alhambra. 

D.  Campbell,  secretary. 

Worcester.  Mass.:    Worcester 

County  Horticultural  Society.  Adin  A.  Hixon, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  secretary. 

Nov.  9-i»— Mt.  Kibco,  N.  Y.:  Bedford 
Flower  Club,  under  management  of  West- 
chester County  Horticultural  Society,  Opera 
House.    H.  Spavins,  Box  52,  Secretary. 

Nov.  9- J  8--CH10A00 :  Horticultural  Society, 
Armory,  Lake  Front.  W.  N.  Rudd,  Room 
302,  185  Dearborn  street,  manager. 

Milwaukee,    Wis.:      Florists* 

Club,  Lincoln  Hall.    A.  Klokner,  mana^r. 

Philadelphia  :    Pennsylvania 

Horticultural  Society.  Horticultural  Hall, 
Broad  street.    David  Rust,  secretary. 

Nov.  10-19 — Sprinopield.  Mass.:  Hamp- 
den  County  Horticultural  Society,  Interna- 
tional Chrysanthemum  Exhibition.  William 
F.  Gale,  881  Main  street,  manager  of  exhibi- 
tions 

Waco,    Tex.:     Waco    Floral 

Society.    Mrs.  M.  B.  Davis,  secretary. 

Nov.  lO-tS — Louisville,  Ky.:  Kentucky 
Society  of  Florists.  F.  C.  Haupt,  241  ^^*. 
Jefferson  street,  secretary. 

Toronto,  Ont  :    Gardeners' 

and    Florists'    Association,    The    Pavilion. 

E.  H.  Carter,  280  Gerrard  street,  East, 
secretary. 

Nov.  11-13 — Providence.  R.  I.:  Rhode 
Island  Horticultural  Society,  Music  Hall. 
Charles  W.  Smith,  61  Westminster  street, 
secretary. 

Nov.  12  and  13— New  York:  N.  Y.  Gar- 
deners' Society,  Hotel  Astoria.  84th  street 
and  Fifth  avenue.  J.  H.  Troy,  manager,  865 
Fifth  avenue. 

Nov.  16-19 — Cleveland.  Ohio:  Florists' 
Club.  G.  A.  Tllton,  85-87  Woodland  avenue, 
eec  retry. 

Nov.  20 — Boston,  Mass.:  Horticultural 
Society's  Prlxe  Exhibition,  Horticultural  Hall. 
Robert  Manning,  secretary. 

Not  Fixed— San  FRANCisro.  Cal.:  Califor- 
nia State  Floral  Society.  Emory  E.  Smith, 
manager. 
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CONSIDER  THE  COST.   Suppose  the 
building  is  60x25x20.     It  will  require 
to  paint  it,  14  gals,  ready-mixed  paint 
at  $1.25  per  gal. — $17.50. 

Or,  four  25-lb.  kegs  of  white  lead,  $6.00; 
five  gals,  pure  linseed  oil,  $2.00 ;  four  cans 
tinting  colors,  80  cts.  ;  ^  pt.  Japan  dryer, 
1 5  cts.  ;  yi  pt.  turpentine,  5  cts.  Total, 
$9.00— a  saving  of  $8.50  in  favor  of 
Pure  Wllite  Lead  .  without  considering 
Its  greater  durability.  Examine  the  brand 
(see  list). 

f^Dl^rj  By  osiog  National  Lead  Co.'t  Pura  White  Lead  Tinting  Col. 
1^1^  [^(^  on,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
Taluable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  odors  free ; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  applicatkia  to  thoaa 
intending  to  paint. 

Nadonal  Lead  Co.,  i  Broadway^  New  York. 
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When  Writinir  Mention  Florists'  Bzohanvs 


HENS  AND  EGGS 


POULTRY  MONTHLY 


Undoubtedly  there  are  many  readers  o! 
American  GARnENiNO  who  keep  hens  who 
do  not  take  a  poultry  paper;  possibly 
some  take  the  wrong  one.     Gardening, 

fruit  culture  and  poultry  keeping  dovetail  together  perfectly,  eaxjh  filling  a  season 

comparatively  dull  in  the  others. 

ilealizlng'the  above  Diets,  we  have  arranged  with  the  publishers 
of  POULTRY  MONTHLY,  to  oifer  that  Journal  In  club  with 
AMERICAN  GAROKNING,  for  the  coming  subscription  season, 
both  Journals  postpaid,  one  year,  for  the  SMALL  SUM  OF  $1.20. 

Is  now  in  its  nineteenth  year;  It  has  always  been 
recognized  as  the  leading  publication  In  Its  particular 
field.  Sound  and  reliable  in  its  teachings,  and  not  the  mouthpiece  of  cranks,  cliques, 
or  rings.  Its  correspondents  are  practical  and  successful  men,  in  the  harness  to-day. 
The  publishers  of  American  Gardening  recommend  Poultry  Monthly  as  being  one 
of  the  very  best  poultry  papers  iBSued,  and  advise  all  Interested  to  accept  this  Great 
Combination  Offer. 

A  ^WONDERFUI.  OFFKR! 

American  Gardening  ov->^>->  $L00 )  Both  (tl  "7  ^ ' 
Ponltry  Monthly,    -    »     1.00  \  X^-:  •Pl#^^Oj 

Present  siibscribers  who  are  in  arrears  must  pay  up  In  full  to  become  eligible  to  this  offer. 

Addre™  AMERICAN  QARDENINQ,  P.  0.  Box  1697,  New  York  City. 
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ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


POPULAR    NOTBS    FOR    THB  8UCCB9SPUL 
ATIATBUR. 

Started  Oyolauten  Balb». 

The  great  beaoty  and  the  lasting 
qualities  of  the  Cyclamen  push  It  more 
strongly  into  favor  with  every  passing 
vear.  Those  who  are  best  satisfied  with 
it,  however,  have  bought  it  as  a  plant 
rather  than  as  a  dr^^  bulb.  It  is  at  Just 
this  point  of  starting  the  bulb  that  ho 
many  meet  failure.  (Jeneraily,  It  is  bet- 
ter, either  to  raise  It  from  seed  for  one's 
self,  or  to  buy  the  bulbs  from  a  florist 
after  they  are  properly  started.  Many 
firms  now  sell  them  in  this  condi 
tlon. 

Orevlllea  BobastM. 

Several  times  in  the  past  these  notes 
have  contained  references  to  the  Grevillea 
as  grown  from  seed,  not  so  flattering  as 
those  usually  seen.  It  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  now,  at  18  months  old,  the  house- 
grown  Orevilleas  are  really  taking  the 
place  assigned  them  in  the  descriptions. 
The  plants  have  several  points  to  recom- 
mend them.  They  lose  no  foliage,  thus 
keeping  well  clothed  almost  to  the  pot ; 
even  if  some  of  the  lower  leaves  were . 
lost,  the  drooping  habit  of  the  foliage 
would  almost  conceal  the  fact.  The 
plants  are  symmetrical  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree. And  while- the  young  growth  in  the 
unstimulatinff.  <}ry  atmosphere  of  the 
living  room  nas    not  the  perfection    of 

flossy  beauty  attributed  to  it  in  the 
escriptions,  it  forms,  nevertheless,  a 
beautiful  plant,  and  satisfactory  above 
the  average.  The  fleedlings  have  been 
grown  both  indoors  and  outside,  doing 
well  under  both  condition^. 

Early  Flowering  Bulbs. 

Sint^e  November  and  December  are 
the  months  -of  scarcity  of  bloom,  it  be- 
hooves the  window  gardener  to  make 
careful  selection  of  bulbs  for  this  season. 
Most  of  the  various  lists,  contain  some 
sorts  that  bloom  earlier  than  others. 
Early  pottine,  of  course  affects  all,  and  is 
desirable.  The  Roman  Hyacinths  and 
the  Paper  White  Narcissus  are  of  the  ear- 
liest. These  come  in  ahead  of  the  general 
lists.  Among  Tulips,  careful  selection 
must  be  made.  The  class  known  as  the 
Due  von  Thols  are  early,  and  can  be  had 
In  carmine,  scarlet,  white,  and  yellow. 
Among  others^he  beautiful  pink  Cottage 
Maid  is  late.  Rose  Grlsdelin  is  early.  In 
Hyacinths,  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  Norma, 
Flevo,  and  Baron  von  Thuyll  are  to  be 
chosen.  Harrisii  is  the  early  Lily.  The 
Ixlas  are  late  blooming  bulbs,  but  Ixia 


crateroldes  is  the  earliest,  and  one  of  the 
most  brilliant. 

Favorite  Hyaolnth«. 

In  the  most  select  lists,  those  contain- 
ing sorts  which  have  flne  spikes,  well  set 
with  good  bells,  arc  always  found  La 
Tour  (TAuvergne,  La  Grandesse,  FJevo. 
Robert  Steiger.  the  three  l)eautifnl  yel- 
lows, Gcethe,  Heroine,  and  Ida,  Noble  par 
Merlte,  Czar  Peter.  Othello  (so-called 
black),  and  Queen  of  Hyacinths.  This 
last  is  deucribed  by  some  as  dark  red ;  bv 
others  as  bright  scarlet.  All  of  these  will 
be  found  In  the  listH  of  sorts  shown  at 
the  foremost  exhibitions.  What  is  good 
enough  for  the  florist  is  surely  good 
choice  for  the  amateur.  Bat  tbe  price 
must  be  paid,  and  these  are  not  cheap. 

Cockade  and  Other  Hyacinths. 

The  various  minor  classes  of  Hya- 
cinths seem  to  be  growing  in  popularity. 
Distinct  among  these  are  the  Cockade 
Hyacinths,  which  grow  from  a  small 
spike  like  a  cockade,  into  a  feathery 
plume  several  times  as  large.  As  this 
development  is  slow,  one  may  get  seve- 
ral weeks  of  pleasure  from  a  single  pot  of 
bulbs.  Another  species,  known  as  Bel- 
gicus,  seems  to  come  between  the  Grape 
Hyacinth  and  the  larger  sorts,  The  tiny 
Grape  Hyacinths,  set  thickly  in  pots  or 
pans,  are  finding  favor  also.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  mention  the  Roman  Hya- 
cinths, as  they  have  made  their  own 
place,  and  it  is  a  large  one.  But  there  is 
a  variation,  known. as  Dutch  Roman,  or 
Miniature  Hyacinths,  which  are  classed 
as  almost  as  good  as  the  standard  Dutch 
sorts.  Ail  these  minor  dlTJsion^  of  the 
great  Hyacinth  family  have  cheapness  to 
recommend  them,  some  belugas  low  as 
20c.  a  dozen.  Between  this  and  the  $2  a 
dozen,  asked,  for  exhibition  Dutch  bulbs, 
is  a  range  wide  enodgh  for  every  purse. 

The  < 'Yellow  Hyacinths." 

Most  certainly,  a  yellow  Harrisii, 
were  it  in  sight,  would  be  a  welcome  ad- 
dition to  our  list  of  desirable  winter 
blooming  bulbs.  The  Lily  that  is  offered 
this  season  under  the  above  name,  is 
known  to  the  general  public  as  Parryi. 
It  has  been  considered  a  difficult  sort  to 
ship  long  distances,  and  has  been  thought 
to  need  a  cool,  and  partly  shaded,  loca- 
tion outside.  Those  who  undertake  to 
grow  it,  should  keep  this  requirement  in 
mind. 
Distemper  In  Fowls. 

It  is  customary  with  some  to  name 
every  case  of  discharge  or  swelling  about 
the  head  lu  fowls  as  roup  or  its  begin- 
nings. Others  are  pleased  to  call  these 
beginnings  by  the  wide-reaching  name  of 
**  distemper."  For  any  or  all  these  ail- 
ments'(and.  they  are  all  due.  primarily, 
to  catching  cold)  aconite  acts  well  as  a 
remedy;  if  there  is  fever,  it  is  all  the  more 


Indicated.  Whenever  there  is  canker,  or 
lighter  coatings  of  the  mouth  and  throat, 
powdered  borax,  puffed  on  the  surface 
with  an  air  gun,  is  an  excellent  remedy. 
It  can  even  be  blown  into  the  eyes,  if 
they  are  swollen  and  mattery.  It  is 
not  well,  however,  to  trast  to  any  lem- 
edy ,  if  the  cause  for  the  disease  has  not 
been  ferreted  out,  and  rendered  mo|)era- 
tive. 
Post-M ortems  on  Fowls 

Sometimes  a  post-mortem  exami- 
nation Is  the  only  thing  that  will  reveal 
the  cause  of  sickness  and  death  in  the 
flock;  and,  though  unpIeHsant.  itmaybe 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  disease.  Whatever  the  famiiy, 
there  is  almost  always  one  person  io  it 
who  knows  how  to  dissect  a  fowl.  If  no 
one  else  has  the  requisite  knowledge,  tbe 
cook  can  always  be  appealed  to,  either 
for  the  work  itself,  or  for  instruction  as 
to  its  details.  This  suggestion  is  for  tbe 
benefit  of  the  occasional  novice  who  falls 
into  inextricable  difficulty  at  this  point; 
Separate  Yards. 

There  are  many  leaving  the  city  and 
taking  up  country  life,  who  gain  a  largp 
part  of  their  pleasure  from  fussing  wltk 
various  sorts  of  fowls.  Chickens  al'onedo 
not  satisfy  them.  They  want  a  peacod, 
perhaps,  some  guinea  fowls.  Jiome  ducU 
possibly  even  geese.  Judging  from  whai 
is  usually  found  in  the  poultry  papen, 
thev  believe  it  to  be  absolutely  neceesaiy, 
if  all  these  are  kept,  to  assign  them  sepa- 
rate quarters,  while  this  might  be  the 
better  plan,  it  is  not  a  necessity  if  there  Ib 
a  reasonable  amount  of  room.  It  is  cnfi- 
tomary  on  farms  for  poultry  of  all  sorts 
to  run  together  about  the  farm  yards, 
and  there  is  seldom  any  Interierence 
between  the  breeds,  especially  if  they  are 
raised  together.  It  is  said, however,  that 
peacocks  sometimes  attack  young  chick- 
end  and  kill  them. 
Getting  a  Good  strain. 

The  variation  between  different 
strains  of  the  same  breed,  is  little  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  not  had  experi- 
ence. One  may  buy  White  Wyandottcs, 
for  instance,  of  a  fancier  who  has  inbred 
his  fowls  till  they  have  no  stamina  left 
Again,  one  may  buy  fowls  of  the  same 
breed  from  another  whose  birds  are  bat 
fairly  good  in  vigor  and  in  laying  quali- 
ties. Or.  from  a  third  breeder  one  may 
get  birds,  also  White  Wyandottes,  of  ex- 
ceptional thrift  and  vigor,  and  having 
exceptionally  good  laying  powers.  In 
the  first  two  cases  he  will  condemn,  in 
the  other,  exalt  the  breed.  It  is  better  to 
buy  from  stock  one  knows,  if  possible. 
DefeotJi  In  Fowls  Dae  to  Treatment. 

The  subject  of  wry  tails  and  crooked 
breasts  springs  up  in  the  path  of  every 
beginner  In  the  art  of  raising  fancy 
poultry  in   good   condition.    The  caase 
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NOfV  READY. 


Q)i  Slater  Garden 

PRICE,   $2.00.    25  per  cent,  off  to  subscribers  to  American  Gardening  and  Florists'  Exchange. 

This   work  contains    nine   beautiful    plates*    eighteen   full    page    descriptive    views    of    leading  Water 

Gardens  and  Ponds,  and  numerous  smaller  pictures  prepared  with  special  reference  to  this  work. 

On  heavy  enamelled  paper.    Elegantly  bound.    Large  octavo. 

The  text  describes  all  operations  from  the  growing  of  plants  in  tubs  to  the  large  water  gar- 
den, excavation  of  grounds,  construction  of  ponds,  adapting  natural  streams,  planting,  hybridizing, 
seed  saving,  propagation,  the  aquatic  house,  wintering,  correct  designing  and  planting  of  banks 
and  margins,  and  all  other  necessary  details. 

A.   T.   DB  LA  MARE  PT6.  &  PUB.   CO.   LTD.,    Nos.   a  to  8  Doane    Street,    P.  0.  Box  1697,    New  York  City. 
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beins  known,  these  defects  can  be  mainly 
ayoided.  They  are  sometimes  due  to  in- 
herited wealcness.  At  other  times  they 
are  the  direct  result  of  crowding  the 
young  stock,  or  of  allowing  the  chicks  to 
roost,  while  the  bones  are  still  in  the 
softest  cartilaginous  state.  Let  the 
coops  be  without  comers,  the  chicks  un- 
crowded,  and,  later,  the  first  roosts 
broad  and  firm,  and  there  will  be  little 
<llfnculty  with  stock  of  good  constitution. 
lYew  Breed*  Ck>mlng  Untrae. 

Beginners  need  to  be  told  that  the 
progeny  of  any  new  breed  may  be  ex- 
pected to  throw  back  in  the  direction  of 
one  or  other  of  the  breeds  which  have 
formed  it,  and  thus  show  characteristics 
-which  mi^  make  th<^m  seem  impure.  The 
Rose-combed  Orpington,  for  instance, 
having  Langshan  blood  in  its  ancestry, 
still  snows  feathered  legs,  and  single 
combs  among  its  progeny.  Even  the  Sil- 
ver Wyandotte,  for  all  the  many  years  It 
tias  been  before  the  public,  sometimes 
shows  both  these  faults,  as  well  as 
others.  Different  strains  show  much  va- 
riation in  this  respect,  some  throwing 
many  **off "  birds,  others  coming  nearly 
trae-H9urprlsingly  so,  indeed. 

The  NarelMus  Family. 

Is  there  one  other  to  which  the 
'Window  worker  is  so  wholly  indebted? 
In  it  is  found  the  Paper  White  Narcissus, 
A  delightful  friend  In  the  need  of  dull  No- 
vember. In  it  the  great  yellow  Daffodil, 
so  popular  for  personal  adornment.  In 
it,  too,  are  the  incomparable  chalice-flow- 
ered beauties.  The  Chinese  Sacred  Lily 
needs  but  to  be  mentioned  to  make  the 
family  seem  indispensable,  while  the  lov- 
ers of  the  sweet  Jonquils  number  all  who 
ever  grew  them.  That  gem  among  pot 
bulbs,  the  Bulbocodium,  or  Hoop-petti- 
coat Narcissus,  surely  does  no  discredit, 
even  to  so  useful  and  handsome  a  family, 
while  many  other  members  are  less  popu- 
lar simply  because  they  are  less  well 
known.  Cheapness,  too.  is  a  pleasing 
attribute  of  most  of  the  family. 

Myra  V.  NORYS. 


Autumn  Flowering  Shrubs. 

NOTES    FROM    THE     BOTANIC    GARDENS    OF 
SMITH  COLLEOB,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

Desmodium  penduliflorum  is  one  of  the 
very  best  autumn  flowering  shrubs  we 
have.  It  is  of  dwarf  bushy  habit,  being 
not  more  than  four  or  five  feet  in  height. 
The  stems  are  well  clothed  with  trifoliate 
leaves,  the  lower  leaflets  being  some  three 
inches  long,  by  one  and  one-half  inches 
wide,  whUe  the  upper  leaflets  are  small, 
not  more  than  an  inch  in  length.  The 
rosy  purple,  pea-shaped  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  the  greatest  profusion  on  long, 
leafy  droopmg  panicles,  and  are  very 
«howy  at  this  date  (September  26).  The 
variety  alba  is  also  good,  but  with  us  it 
is  not  as  free  flowering  as  the  penduli- 
florum. Both  die  back  to  the  ground 
each  winter,  but  seem  to  come  up  more 
vigorously  every  spring.  It  is  a  most 
useful  subject  either  in  masses  or  In  the 
iront  line  of  the  shrubbery  border. 

We  have  a  mass  of  the  Groundsel  tree 
(Baccharishalmifolia)  in  flower  Just  now 
on  a  grassy  hillside,  and  It  is  very  effect- 
ive. It  is  called  the  Groundsel  tree  be- 
cause the  flowers  are  like  those  of  the 
•common  Groundsel  consisting  chiefly  of  a 
white  pappus.  It  also  belongs  to  the 
49ame  family  (composit«e).  It  is  of  an  up 
light,  bushy  habit  and  grows  about  flve 
feet  in  height  with  us.  The  leaves  are 
small,  obovate  in  outline,  with  coarsely- 
toothed  edges.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
large  terminal  panicles  and  flowering  at 
tliis  season  it  is  worth  a  place  In  every 
collection. 

Comanthospace  snblanceolata  is  a  sub- 
shrub  belonging  to  the  Mint  family,  and 
A  native  of  Japan.  The  leaves  are  oppo- 
site, lanceolate,  four  inches  long  by  one 
and  a  half  wide.  The  stems  are  much 
branched  towards  the  summit  and  about 
three  feet  in  height.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  and  are  produced  in  spikes  three 
to  six  inches  in  length  on  the  ends  of 
^l  the  branches.  I  believe  it  to  be  per- 
fectly hardy,  but  as  we  only  received  it 
last  year,  we  gave  it  a  slight  protection 
last  winter  until  we  could  prove  Its  har- 
diness.   For  the  front  line  of  a  shrubbery 


border,  or  planted  in  a  mass,  we  consider 
this  a  useful  shrub. 

Berchemla  volubllls,  the  common  Sup- 
ple Jack,  is  attractive  Just  now  with  its 
terminal  panicles  of  cream-colored  flow- 
ers. It  is  a  good  subject  for  climbing 
over  stone  walls  or  fences  or  covering  up 
unsightly  places. 

On  a  hillside  where  we  have  a  number 
of  eiicaceous  plants  grouped,  a  mass  of 
the  Scotch  Heath  (Calluna  vulgaris)  has 
been  very  attractive  for  some  time  past; 
the  bright  green  foliage  and  tiny  bell- 
shaped  flowers  are  very  pretty.  Erica 
vagans  is  also  a  charming  plant  for 
grouping;  it  is  of  much  stitfer  habit  than 
the  Scotch  Heath,  with  pink  flowers 
rather  longer  than  those  of  the  Scotch 
Heath.  We  protect  these  two  Heaths  in 
winter  with  a  few  leaves  among  them 
and  a  few  Hemlock  or  Pine  branches  over 
them.  For  propagating  we  lift  and  pot 
two  or  three  plants  of  each,  cut  them 
back  and  after  they  have  become  estab- 
lished in  their  pots  place  them  In  a  moder- 
ately warm  greenhouse.  Fresh  young 
growths  soon  appear  which  as  soon  as 
the  tips  become  Just  ''flrm,''  are  taken 
as  cuttings  and  inserted  thickly  in  shal- 
low pans  flUed  with  white  sand  and 
pressed  firmly.  The  pans  are  plunged  in 
the  propagating  bed.  and  a  bell  glass 
placed  over  them.  The  moisture  which 
collects  in  the  bell  glass  must  be  wiped 
out  once  or  twice  a  day.  As  soon  as  the 
cuttings  begin  to  make  roots,  admit  air 
by  tilung  the  bell  glass,  and  as  soon  as 
rooted  remove  altogether.  The  cuttings 
generally  take  about^  three  weeks  to  root. 
We  propagate  all  our  Heaths  in  this 
manner,  and  although  there  may  be  other 
admirable  methods  of  propagating 
Heaths  we  can  generally  root  99  per  cent. 
In  the  way  I  have  stated. 

Although  this  garden  has  only  been 
established  little  more  than  four  years, 
we  have  now  growing  over  4,000  shrubs 
in  about  875  species.  They  are  grouped 
in  families  In  natural  sequence  around  the 
College  buildings  and  In  other  parts  of 
the  campus.  In  addition,  we  have 
planted  some  200  different  species  of  trees 
and  conifers,  and  about  1,200  different 
species  of  hardy  flowers.  Seven  green- 
houses have  been  built,  including  a  large 
Palm  house,  and  are  now  well  flHed  with 
a  large  variety  of  plants  both  of  botani- 
cal and  ornamental  Interest. 

Edward  J.  Canning. 
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JAPAN  PLUMS 


liMKe  stock  of 
bMt  TarietiM  at 
lowMt  rates.  Fall 
afaortment       of 


TreaiandPlADta.    Gat  ourprkMs  before  ordering  elae- 
where.    Oatalogue  free.    I&Ubllshert   1M9.    IM 
THE  «EO.  A.  SWEET  ?IVBSERT  OO. 


Bax  1848.    BaMvlUe«  Haw  Tark. 

Mention  American  Gnrdening  wtoen  yon  wriU. 

GrapcJ^inesa 

Bztra  fine  stock  of  CURRANTSt  Inclndlng  the 
new  and  unrivalled  WILDSR.Loufett  rotecQualltr 
eartro.  Warranted  true.  T.  8.  hubbakd  COn  Wtttmim,  ■.!. 
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.^^TREES,PLANTS 

and  Tines;  all  kinds;  100,000 
rSUXTTBECS.  Millions  of  f  rait 
and  vegetable  plants;  ever- 
greens, shrubs  and  shade 
trees.  Stock  first-class. 
Prices  low  Our  1897  cata- 
loguefpee.  T  J.BWTEB, 
Ortage  Co.  HpiwIh,  QgiwraU,  M.  7. 
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OLD  COLONY  NURSERIES. 


1897 


Hardy  Shrubs,  Trees,  Tines, 
BiVergreens  and  Perennials*     •    • 

A  large  and  fine  stock  of  well-rooted  pianist 
grown  in  a  sandy  loam.  Good  plants,  best 
sizes  for  planting  ;  very  cheap. 

Priced  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

T.  R.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


PEI8NTREES,$8PERI00. 


All  kinds  ef  Trees  and  Plants  ohbap.   Cat.  L 

RELIANCE  MXJRSEBir  00.,  Box  1410,  Osaeva,  N.Y. 

MeotsoB  Amsrieaa  Oardening  whan  yov  writ*. 

aROW  BiSMARCKS  II  POTS 

Wonderful  Midget  Winn>rokii  beer 
beantifol  lerge  Applet  In  Pole  or 
Garden  when  two  jeart  old.  $!.•# 
each.  Canuoii  kamblkb  Rosbb. 
Maniifloent  Ollmber  for  Foroh,  &•«. 
each,  prepaid.  Bend  for  beantifal 
oolored  lithographs  giring  deaerlp- 
tlone.    Addreer, 

M aahatiaa  Naraery  Oe., 
4?  U  Bej  gi»ee4» 
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ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 


ISS  Inrray  St.,  lEff  YOll. 

ProltSt  Pottltry»  Game»  BccSf 
Ac.»  Ac. 

AU  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  TAKEN  ON  COMMISSION 

NOT  HOUSE  FR4HTS  A  SPECIALTY. 
MenittoB  AmerloaB  Gardening  when  yon  wiila 


hSSEX 


TEN  CENTS 

Feeds  ten  plants  ten 
months. 

Essex  Flower  food  imparts 
vigor  to  house  plants*  tioTr 
tbry  tlurive  in  winter  is  no 
longer  tbe  florist^s  secret  «^ 
\  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  ^e  ten  cent  i 
age.  it  wlU  be  mallei  to  you  for  eight  a 
stamps  tnr  the  Russia  Cement  Co. 
uloucester.  Mass. 
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Nitrate  of  Soda 

is  the  best  and  cheapest  form 
in  which  you  can  buy  nitrogen 
(or  ammonia).  It  is  also  the 
most  soluble  and  available 
form  in  which  nitrogen  can 
be  applied  as  food  for  plants. 
You  can  mix  it  yourself  with 
other  materials  in  just  the 
correct  proportion  for  the 
particular  crop  to  which  you 
wish  to  apply  it.  You  cannot 
raise  good  crops  without  nit- 
rogen in  some  form.  Why 
not  use  the  best — Nitrate  ? 


CrAA  A.  40-pafire  boolc,  "  Pood  for  Plants.'' 
nCC  Tells  all  aboat  mixing  and  using 
fertilizers.    Please  ask  for  it. 

8.  M.  HARRIS,  MORETON  FARM  (P.  O.)  N.  Y 

HmUoa  Amartaaa  Ckrdaoiiif  tilben  ym  write. 
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AMERICAN     GARDENING. 


New  York. 

There  is  a  geDeral  improvement  In  the 
cut  flower  trade.  Ohrvsanthemums  are 
becoming  plentiful,  althoagh  growers 
claim  that  the  season  is  ten  days  late. 
The  varieties  now  on  the  mariiet  with 
the  order  of  arrival  are:  Mdme.  Gastel- 
lier,Lady  Fitzwvgram,  Marquis de  Mont- 
mort,  Mdme.  F.  Bergmann,  Marion  Hen- 
derson, Glory  of  the  Pacific,  Meiry  Mon- 
arch,   Yellow   Monarch,   and   John     £. 

;;  The  fruit  and  vegetable  market  is 
crowded  with  stocic,  and  demand  and 
values  are  nominal.  The  season  is  not 
sufficiently  started  to  yield  any  results 
for  fancy  fruits,  etc.  The  only  things  in 
the  fancy  trade  that  is  making  any  par- 
ticular prices  worth  noting  arfe  the  new 
chestnuts.  Paragon,  Numbo,  and  others. 
These  are  being  eagerly  sought  after, 
and  $10  to  $12  per  bushel  is  the  regu- 
lar price.  Retailers  with  fancy  trade, 
since  seeing  Mr.  Parry's  exhibit  at  the 
American  Institute,  are  still  more  eager 
for  them,  and  now  they  are  inquiring 
where  they  can  obtain  them  in  the  burr. 

Mushrooms  are  abundant  and  realize 
60  to  75c.  per  pound. 

Apples  are  being  offered  at  high  figures, 
but  the  demand  is  not  brisk.  The  warm 
weather  also  interferes  with  the  trade. 

Apples— Jonathan,  western,  per  barrel, 
f4@4.50;  Missouri  IMppin.  western,  per 
barrel,  f  8.50@4 :  Albemarle  Pippin,  Vir- 
ginia, per  barrel,  $4@4.50;  Wine  Sap, 
Virginia,  per  barrel,  $8.50@4;  Johnsons' 
Winter,  Virginia,  per  barrel, $8.50(^^.50; 
Fall  Pippin,  hand-picked,  per  d.-h.  barrel, 
f2@2.50;  Twenty-Ounce,  hand-picked, 
per  d.-h.  barrel,  f2@2.50;    King,  hand- 

Sicked,  per  d.-h.  barrel,  f2.25(f3;  Ben 
(avis,  western,  per  barrel,  $2.50(a3; 
Jersey,  per  barrel,  f2@2.50;  Greening, 
hand-picked,  per  d.-h.  barrel,  $1.50@2; 
Baldwin,  hand-picked,  per  d.-h.  barrel, 
fl.50@2;  mixed  varieties,  fair  to  good, 
per  barrel,  $1.75@2:  poor  to  fair,  per 
barrel,  fl.25@1.50;  Jersey,  winter,  open 
heads,  f  1@1.25. 

Peaches— Jersey,  extra,  selected,  per 
basket,  f  1@1.25 ;  choice  per  basket,  80@ 
90c. ;  fair  to  ffood,  per  basket,  60@75c. ; 
common,  per  basket,  40@50c. 


The  Lion  and  the  Lamb. 

It  matters  little  what  kindot  jiDlmalsyou 
confine  in  adjacent  lots,  provided  the  division 
feoceisstrictiy  "stock  proof.'*  Bere  surely, 
"the  best  Is  the  dieapest.*' 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  C0^»  Adriam  Hieb. 

Mention  American  Q<tfaenlng  nOwn  y<m  write. 

POT  VOUR  PLAITS  IR 

JADOO  FIBRE 

WATER  TOUR  PLAITS  WITH 

JADOO  LIQOID 

And  they  will  thrive 
during   the  Winter. 

Particulars  and  Prices  on  Application  to 

M  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

813  Fairmount  Ave., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

ICentloii  AnKeriean  GardeniD|[  whra  7^11  write. 


Pears— Bartlett,  large,  clean,  per  bar- 
rel, f 2.50@d ;  poor  to  fair,  per  barrel, 
50c.(p)f2;  per  basbel  box,  50c.@fl.50; 
Seckle,  per  barrel,  f  2.50@5 ;  per  bushel 
box,  $1.25@2.25 ;  Beurr^  Bosc,  per  barrel, 
f  1.50@3;  Sheldon,  per  barrel  fl.50^ 
2.25 ;  Keiffer.  Jersey,  per  barrel,  #l.75(ai 
2;  Beurr^  d^AnJoa,  per  barrel,  $1,25(0) 
1.75 ;  other  late  sorts,  fair  to  good,  per 
barrel,  $1@1.50. 

Quinces— Apple,  good  to  prime,  per  bar- 
rel, f  2@3;  poor  to  fair,  per  barrel,  f  1.25 
@1.75. 

Grapes— Delaware,    Keuka,  per  small 

•  basket,  13@15c. ;  other  state,  per  small 

basket,   ll@18c.;    Niagara,  western  N. 

Y.,  per   small    basket,  9((gillc. ;  per   20- 

Sound  basket,  35c. ;  Catawba,  western 
.  Y.,  per  small  basket,  10@llc. ;  Con- 
cord, up-river,  per  case,  40c. ;  western  N. 
Y.,  per  large  basket,  10(5jllc. ;  western 
N.  Y.,  per  small  basket  G(g:6V2C. ;  black 
varieties,  up-river,  per  small  basket,  6c. 

Wine  grapes — Wnite  kinds,  in  trays,  per 
pound,  1  V2(?^2c. ;  Delaware,  in  trays,  per 
pound,  2@2i/2C. ;  black  kinds,  in  trays, 
per  pound,  li4@l%c. 

Plums — French  prune,  per  8@10-pound 
basket,  35Cg)40c. ;  German  prune,  8(c()10- 
pound  basket,  20(g,S0c. ;  Gage  and  Heine 
Claude,  8@10-pound  basket,  I5@20c. ; 
Dam8o.<i,  per  8(}7^10c.  pound  basket,  10@ 
15c. ;  up-river,  per  crate,  30@35c. 

Nuts— Chestnuts,  northern,  per  bushel, 
60  pounds,  f5.50@6.50;  southern,  per 
bushel,  60  pounds,  $;j(?|)6.50;  hickory 
nuts,  per  bushel,  50  pounds,  $1.50. 

Cauliflowers— Fancy,  per  barrel,  $1.75 
@2.25;  poor  to  fair,  per  barrel,  $1(0,1.50. 

Celery— C'hoice  to  fancy,  large,  per 
dozen,  25^i35c. ;  fair  to  prime,  per  dozen, 
15@,20c. ;  small  and  poor,  per  dozen,  10 

Corn- Per  100,  75c.@$1.25. 

Cabbages— Jersey  and  Long  Island,  per 
100,  $4@5;  state,  per  100,  $3.50@4.50. 

Cucunabers — Shelter  Island,  per  barrel, 
$2@4 ;  selected,  per  100,  75c.@$l ;  Flor- 
ida, per  crate,  40@75c. 

Egg  plants— Jersey,  per  barrel,  75c.@ 
$1.25;  Jersey,  per  one-half-barrel  box, 
75c. 

Green  peas— Virginia,  per  basket,  75c. 
@$1.25. 

Lima  beans— Jersey,  Potato,  per  bag, 
$1@1.50;  Jersey,  flat,  per  bag,  50@75c. 

Onions— Orange  Co.,  red,  prime,  per 
bag,  $1.50@2;  Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per 
bag,  $1.50;  Orange  Co.,  white,  per  bag, 

tiro0@3 ;  Orange  Co.,  Inferior,  per  bag, 
l(g)1.25;  state  and  West,  yellow,  per 
barrel,  $1@1.75;  Shelter  Island,  yellow, 
per  barrel,  $1.75@2 ;  eastern,  white,  per 
barrel,  $2(^3.50;  eastern,  red,  per  barrel, 
$2.25;  eastern,  yellow- per  barrel,  $2@ 
2.25;  small,  white,  per  barrel,  $3(^4. 

Peppers— Jersey,  red,  per  barrel,  $1@ 
1.50;  Jersey,  green,  per  barrel,  75c.@l. 

String  beans— Virjjinla,  per  basket,  25 
@30c. 

Squash— Hubbard,  per  barrel,  75.@$1; 
Marrow,  per  barrel,  Toc. 

Tomatoes— Per  box  75c.@$l. 

Turnips— Russia  Canada  per  barrel  75 
@85c. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per 
barrel,  $2.25 ;  Jersey,  per  bag,  bag  in- 
cluded, $2@2.1 2;  choice  round,  in  bulk, 
p«r  barrel,  $2@2.12:  fair  to  good,  in 
bulk,  per  barrl,  $1.50@1.75;  state,  in 
bulk,  per  180  pounds,  $1.87@2.12. 

Boston. 

Seckle  pears  take  a  range  of  $1.50@4 
per  bushel ;  readers  must  understand  that 
It  takes  a  handsome  thing  to  bring  $4, 
and  that  there  are  not  many  of  this  kind. 
Choice  Sheldons  $8  a  bushel,  while  ordi- 
nary sells  75c.@$1.50;  Buerrfi  Bosc, 
fancy,  $3 ;  other  grades  downward  ac- 
cording to  their  quality.  Cornice  $2 ; 
this  pear  is  very  little  known  in  this  city; 
it  is  called  a  nice  pear,  having  a  very  lit- 
tle tart  flavor,  which  pleases  a  good 
many  tastes.  Bartletts  $1.50@2.25,  but 
occasionally  afancy  box  $3;  Kiefferpears 
limited  demand,  when  customers  can  be 
found  bHng  $3(^/3.50  per  barrel. 

Lettuce  is  dull ;  in  other  w'ords,  there 
Is  plenty  stock  offering  with  very  small 
head,  while  large  heads  are  scarce, 
wanted,  and  ia  good  demand. 

Very  few  native  peaches  coming  In; 
bring  50c.@$1.25  per  basket ;.  thearrivals 
as  well  as  the  demand  are  of  a  limited 
nature. 


Hothouse  tomatoes  higher  and  are 
being  sold  10@15c.  per  pound. 

Apples  easier  for  all  kinds  of  cooking 
stock.  Ben  Davis  $2.25@2.50  per  bar- 
rel; Greenings,  Baldwins,  and  Spies. 
$2.25@$2.50 ;  high-colored  Snows,  $8# 
8.25 ;  and  the  same  price  can  be  obtained 
for  fancy  Jonathans.  A  party  in  Maine 
sent  up  five  barrels  of  triple  extra  Grav- 
ensteins  which  sold  $6  a  barrel ;  it  almost 
takes  one's  breath  away  in  mentioning 
the  fact. 

Hothouse  grapes  fairly  active :  with  a 
good  demand  at  prices  ranging  25@75c. 
a  pound ;  partly  on  quality  and  partly 
on  the  customer. 

In  the  pony  baskets  Dela wares  lie, 
Niagaras  10c. ,  Concords  7@8c. 

Onions  are  a  little  easier,  $2  a  barrel 
Celery  unchanged  in  priceB  as  well  as  in 
demand,  75c.^$1.25  a  dozen  bunches. 

Horticultural  beans  50@7.'>c.  a  bushel; 
Sievas  and  Llmas.  $1  @  1 .50 ;  market  veij 
well  supplied  with  these  goods.  Norfolk 
shipments  of  green  string  beans  have 
been  quite  plenty  the  past  week,  but 
found  no  sale. 

Cauliflower  firmer,  a  range  of  price  10 
@18c.  per  head.  Cabbage  so  plenty  that 
S((i:4rC.  is  best  range  in  price  we  can  nasp. 

Hothouse  cucumbers  not  mov^ing  qvte 
as  freely  as  the  ought,  $3(^5  per  lOHtte 
ruling  price.  We  might  say  ri^ht  hm 
that  the  trade  the  last  five  days  has  beea 
what  is  termed  in  tnis  city  mighty  dull 
One  of  those  times  when  it  seems  aiH 
people  ate  nothing. 

Cranberries  are  weaker,$5(g.5.50a  bar- 
rel; crates  $1.50@1. 75;  peppers  seem  to 
be  waiting  for  colder  weather,  so  that 
they  may  warm  up  the  partakers.  No 
change  in  their  selling  prices.  Nor  can 
anything  new  be  said  regarding  egg 
plants. 

Carrots  selling  50(3j7.^c.  a  bushel  or 
$1.50@2  a  barrel.  Some  of  the  finest 
purple  top  turnips  have  come  in  and  fkjld 
$1.25  a  barrel.  They  were  ahead  of  ajij 
stock  we  have  seea  for  several  yeare. 
Beets  are  not  in  very  large  demand  at  S5 
@50c.  a  bushel ;  parsnips  75c.  a  bushel; 
not  a  great  supply  here.ueither  anv-IaTxe 
amount  wanted;  some  com  offered  10^ 
12c.  a  ^osen. 

Squash,  while  not  In  so  healthy  de- 
mand, can  be  quoted  about  the  same,  $1 
fll.25  per  barrel  for  Marrow,  Hubbard, 
urbans,  or  Bay  State,  $1.50.  Several 
cars  of  Minnesota  hard-shelled  Hubbard 
coming  in  at  present  time  and  brings  $25 
per  ton.  Forty  cents  will  buy  a  dono 
bunches  of  mint.  Parsley  still  conttnues 
50c.  a  bushel. 

Potatoes  are  lower,  65(g|70c.  for  best 
Hebrons ;  in  small  lots  the  jobbing  prie» 
at  railroad  yards  being  75c.  for  any- 
thing. Quite  a  good  deal  of  the  stock 
coming  here  from  Minnesota  has  faiee 
hearts;  therefore  hard  to  place  in  New 
England.  Our  people  know  what  a  good 
potato  is  and  will  have  it  or  none. 

Sweet  potatoes  broke  down  a  little; 
Eastern  Shore  stock  bringing  $1.87^ 
while  the  Norfolk  County  growings  being 
in  large  flour  barrels  bring  $2. 

Quinces  in  liberal  supply,  S5c.  in  the 
peck  baskets;  or  $8.50(^4  if  in  barrela. 

A  few  plums  still  offered,  but  custom- 
ers are  scarce.  Cantaloupes  and  water- 
melons are  so  little  called  for  that  it  la 
unwise  to  mention  them,  except  to  let 
readers  know  they  are  still  among  us. 

Florida  continues  to  give  us  a  few  pine- 
apples which  sell  anywhere  from  8@10c. 
a  piece. 


Philadelphia. 

The  general  tone  of  the  market  has 
been  much  slower  than  last  week.  The 
supply  of  nearly  aU  kinds  of  stock  has 
been  light,  and  buyers  have  been  much 
more  particular. 

Receipts  of  apples  have  been  moderate, 
and  the  demand  for  choice  fruit  has  been 

food.  Prices  have  been :  Jonathan,  per 
arrel,  choice,  hand-picked,  $3.25@3.50: 
Gravensteln,  hand-picked,  per  barrri, 
$3(3)8.25;  Black  Detroit,  and  Twenty- 
Ounce,  choice,  per  barrel,  $2. 7.5(!®3:  mUed 
varieties,  choice,  per  barrel,  $2,25^.75; 
mixed  varieties,  fair,  per  barrel,  $1.75<^2. 
Pears— Bartlett,  per  barrel,  $3@4;  per 
bushel  keg,  $1<5}1. 75;  Seckle,  per  barrel, 
$3@4  per  one-half  barrel,  $1.50@2; 
LoulseBonne,  per  barrel,  $1.50<^;   per 
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faalf-barreL  75c.@fl;   Dueb^es,  per  bar- 
rel, fl.75@2. 

Peaches  a^  about  done,  and  receipts 
have  been  small.  Mountain  fruit,  per 
flve-elg:hth8  basket,  choice,  fl@1.50; 
fair  to  good, per  flve-elrhths  basket,  75@ 
85c.;  per  20-pound  basket,  75@90c.; 
fair  to  good,  60(gi65c. 

Grapes— The  supply  has  fallen  off  con- 
siderably, and  demand  has  been  light;  N. 
Y.  Concord,  per  5-pound  basket  6@7c. ; 
per  10-pound  basket,  10@12c.;  N.  Y. 
I>ela ware,  per  10-pound  basket,  12@14c. ; 
N.  Y.  Niagara,  per  5-pound  basket,  6@8c. 

Cranberries— Cape  Cod,  per  barrel, 
cliolce,  $4@5.50. 

Quinces— No.  1,  per  barrel,  $2.50@8; 
No.  2,  f  1.50@2. 

Plums— Prunes,  per  10-pound  basket, 
20@30c. ;  Gage  and  Reine  Claude,  per  10- 
pound  basket,  18@25c.;  Damsons,  per 
10-pound  basket,  14@18c. 
Cauliflowers— Choice,  per  barrel,  fl.50 
@2;  fair,  per  barrel,  fl@1.25. 

Celery— Choice,  per  dozen,  30@40c.; 
fair,  per  dozen,  15^25c.  Corn,  per  100, 
60@90c. 

Cabbages— Jersey,  per  100,  f  3.50@5. 

Lima  beans— Per  100  pounds,  S2@ 
2.40. 

Peppers— Per  barrel,  red,  75c.@$1.25; 
^reen,  per  barrel,  50^65c. 

Squash— Hubbard,  per  barrel,  70c.@ 
$1 ;  Marrow,  per  barrel,  65@80c. 

Green  peas— Per  bushel  box,  65@75c. 

Onions— Jersey,  white,  per  barrel,  $2 
^12.25;  yellow,  per  barrel,  fl.60@2;  per 
bushel,  60@75c. 

Potatoes— Retcipts  have  been  liberal, 
the  market  being  somewhat  easier,  near- 
by stock  shows  poor  keeping  qualities, 
which  will,  no  doubt,  cause  an  advance. 
Sales  have  been  slow,  apparently  only  to 
supply  immediate  wants.  Prices  of  choice 
stock  per  bushel,  70@75c.;  fair  to  good. 
per  bushel,  60(5)65c. ;  Jersey  sweets,  per 
five-eighths  basket,  80@40c. 


SOME 
BARGAINS   IN 


CLUBS 

FOB 

lei,  lomeB  aid  the  Tonn^. 


Ofalo  Parmer 

The  two,  one  year»  For  $1.60 


. — ^  .  «..«.^.,  a  giant  among  the  agri- 
cultural weeklies,  andAmerican  GardenlBg, 


Parm,  Pleia  ana  Pflreslcle,  a  82  to 

40  page  weekly  Farm  and  Family  Journal, 
the  best  of  Its  class,  and  American  Garden- 
ing, The  two,  one  year,  For  $1.60. 

Conntry  Oeutletnaii.  This  weekly  am- 
ply covers  the  fleld  its  title  indlcatea.  Erery 
country  gentleman  should  subscribe  to  it. 
And  American  Oardening. 

The  two,  one  year,  For  $2.75. 

Farm  Jonmal,  the  *'Uttle  giant"  of 
monthly  Journalism  In  matters  ag^cultural, 
and  American  Oardening, 

The  two,  one  year.  For  $1.26. 

Pann  Ponltry  (semi-monthly),  and 
American  Gardening, 

The  two,  one  year,  For  $1.60. 

^onltry  Montlily  and  American  Garden- 
ing, The  two,  one  year.  For  $1.25. 

Above  Is  your  choice  of  two  most  exceUent 
poultry  magasines.  And  nearly  every  oUe 
of  our  readers  keeps  poultry.  Why  not 
subscribe  to  both  ?  The  two  poultry  papers 
and  American  Gardening,  one   year,  For 

BCeelian**  Montlily,  a  horticultural 
stand-by,  and  American  Gardening, 

The  two,  one  year,  For  $2.85. 

BUftrper**  MaarcuEfne,  ae  good  as  ever; 
none  better  among  the  literary  monthlies, 
and  American  Gardening, 

The  two,  one  year.  For  $4.25. 

X«adles>  Home  Jonmal,  an  unrivaled 
monthly  for  women,  the  standard  in  its 
class,  and  American  Gardening, 

The  two,  one  year,  For  $1.90. 

Yoittli's  Companion,  of  Boston.  At 
the  head  of  all  Journals  for  both  boys  and 

girls,  and  read  by  the   elders,   too.    New 
ubscribers      Only     and     American    Gar- 
dening, 

The  two,  one  year.  For  $2.36. 


OUR  CLUB  LIST 

LET  US  FILL  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR  1898. 

Below  we  print  a  comprehensive  list  of  the  leadinfc  puhlications 
of  the  day.  When  more  than  one  is  wanted  in  club  we  will  be 
pleased  to  send  you  an  estimate. 

Our  list  has  been  carefully  selected,  and  the  price  at  which  we  offer  magaxlnes,  eta,  in  club 
with  American  Gardening  has  been  made  as  low  as  is  possible,  in  order  to  induce  our  friends 
to  plsce  their  orders  through  us  and  to  enable  them  to  obtain  their  literature  at  a  irreat 
saving:  over  orders  placed  siuKly. 

Kindly  remember  we  are  not  confined  to  the  below  list,  but  can  furnish  any  newepaser  or 
magaxine  published  in  the  world,  slnirly,  or  in  club  with  American  Gardenxnq. 

Ths  firstoolamnof  fli^r«s[A]  indloates  M^alar  yearly  subsorlption  prie*;  tbo  second 
oolama  [B]  our  pries,  Inaladlnff  AMKBIOAX  OABDBNING  for  one  year. 


Afirricuitaral*  etc.  a.  p. 

American  Agriculturist. . . , $  1  00  $1  85 

Braeders' Gazette 2  00  2  40 

Gauntry  Grontleman 2  00  2  75 

Farmers'  Advocate  (Canada)...  1  00  t  75 

Farmers*  Magazine 1  00  1  75 

Farmers'  Review 1  00  190 

Farm,  Field  and  Flresidr 1  00  1  50 

Farm  and  Fireside 50  140 

Farm  and  Home 50  140 

Farm  Journal 60  125 

Farm  News 56  1  2<i 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 1  00  1  85 

Home  and  Farm 50  145 

Indiana  Farmer 1  00  1  85 

Mass.  Floughman.  new 2  00  2  60 

^*  Renewals...  2  00  2  90 

Michigan  Farmer 100  160 

National  Stockman  and  Farmer  1  00  1  85 

Nebraska  Farmer 1  25  1  85 

New Eugland  Farmer 260  250 

Ohio  Farmer 1  00  1  60 

Orange  Judd  Farmer 100  185 

Pacific  Rural  Press. ,.  2  40  8  00 

Practical  Dairyman 50  186 

Practical  Farmer 1  00  1  86 

Prairie  Farmer 1  00  1  85 

Rural  New  Yorker 1  00  1  80 

Southern  Cultivator 1  00  1  86 

Southern  Farm 100  186 

Southern  Florist  and  Gardener  1  00  1  75 

Strawberry  Culturist. 50  1  86 

Strawberry  Specialist,  new....      50  100 

Renewals     50  1  25 

Texas  Farmer 100  175 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch 100  185 

Horticaltural*  etc. 

Canadian  Horticulturist 1  00  1  90 

Garden  and  Forest 4  00  4  26 

Gardening  (Chicago) 2  00  2  50 

Meehan'sMonthly; 2  00  2  85 

Vicks 50  186 

Poultry. 

American  Poultry  Advocate...     25  1  15 

Fancier's  Review 60  1  85 

FarmPoultry 1  00  1  50 

Ohio  PoiUtry  Journal 65  1  50 

Poultry  Herald 60  140 

Poultry  Keeper 60  1  40 

Poultry  Monthly 1  00  1  25 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal 60  1  40 

General. 

Advance  (CongU)  new 2  00  2  60 

"       renewals 2  00  2  90 

American  Field,  new 4  00  4  26 

*»      renewals 4  00  4  60 

American  Kitchen  Magazine  . .  1  00  1  76 

American  Machinist. 800  820 

Aquarium 1  00  1  75 

Arena 8  00  8  60 

Art  Amateur.; , 4  00  4  85 

Art  Interchange  (With  plates)..  4  00  4  85 

Atlantic  Monthly 4  00  4  80 

Ave  Maria 2  00  2  70 

Babyhood 1  00  1  90 

Baptist  Missionary  Magazine...  1  00  1  90 

Carpentry  and  Building 1  00  1  85 

Century 4  00  4  60 

Chicago  Herald  (Weekly) 1  50  2  85 

Chicago  Inter-Ocean    "    100  180 

Chicago  Weekly  Times 50  1  40 

Christian  Herald 1  50  2  16 

Christian  Register 8  00  885 

Churchman 8  50  4  10 

Colman's  Rural  World 1  00  1  85 

Cosmopolitan 1  00  1  90 

Delineator  (Butterick's) 1  00  1  90 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine.  2  00  2  60 

Detroit  Free  Press  (Weekly)...  1  00  1  90 

Domestic  Monthly 1  50  2  15 


General— Con.  a.  b. 

Donahoe's  Magazine $2  00  82  60 

Eclectic  Magazin  e 5  00  5  25 

Electrical  Review 8  00  8  20 

Engineering  Magazine. 800  860 

Forest  and  Stream  (new  only)..  4  00  4  26 

Forum,  The 8  0()  8  68 

Frank  Harrisen's  Magazine....     60  140 

Frank  Leslie's  PopularMonthly  8  00  8  50 

Grodey*s  Magazine 1  00  1  90 

(xolden  Days 800  885 

Good  Housekeeping 2  00  2  70 

Harper's  Bazaar 400  42S 

Harper's  Magazine 400  425 

Harper's  Weekly 400  425 

Harper's  Round  Table 200  250 

Home  Queen 50  181^ 

Illustrated  American 4  00  4  80 

Independent 800  3  60 

Jenness  Miller's  Illus.  Mag... ..  1  00  1  75 

Judge 500  5  20 

Judge's  Library 1  00  1  86 

Ladles'  Home  Journal,  The....  1  00  1  90 

Ladles '  Home  Companion 50  1  45 

Ladies' World 85  180 

Leslie's  Illustrated 400  440 

Life 5  00  5  40 

Llppincott's 8  00  8  25 

Macmillan's 8  OO  8  60 

McClure's  Magazine 100  190 

Munsey's  Magazine 1  00  1  90 

Nation,  The 8  00  8  80 

New  England  Magazine. 8  00  8  50 

New  York  Ledger 2  00  2  50 

"     Tribune  (Weekly) ..  1  00  1  90 

"     World  (Tri-Weekly)  1  00  1  75 

North  American  Review,  The .  5  00  6  60 

Notes  and  Queries 500  660 

Observer,  new  only .  8  CO  8  25 

**        Renewal 8  00  4  00 

Outing 8  00  8  85 

Peterson's  Magazine 100  185 

Philadelphia  Press  (Weekly). . .  1  00  1  85 

Phrenological  Journal 160  225 

Popular  Science  Monthly 6  00  6  65 

Popular  Science  News. IfiO  250 

Puck 5  00  6  10 

Puck's  Library 1  20  1  95 

Puritan 100  190 

Review  of  Reviews 2  60  8  25 

Scientific  American 800  860 

*'  "    Supplement...  6  00  5  25 

"    wlSi     "        ...  7  00  7  25 

"  **  Builders' edition  2  50  8  10 

"    inc.  B'l'ds' edit  5  50  6  75 

''      All  8  editions.  9  00  9  26 

Scribner's  8  00  8  60 

St.  Nicholas 8  00  8  60 

Sunday  School  Times ;    ..  1  50  2  10 

TexasSiftin^s 4  00  4  25 

The  Etude,  new  only 160  2  15 

renewals 160  2  85 

TheOutlook 8  00  8  85 

Toledo  Blade 1  00  1  85 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm,  new.. . .  4  00  4  26 

**       Renewal  4  00  4  60 

Womankind 50  120 

Young  Ladies'  Journal 4  00  4  60 

Youth's  Companion,  new  only.  1  76  2  85 

"  RenewiOs.  1  75  2  75 

Forelfina. 

FarmandHome 2  25  8  25 

Field 10  50  11  00 

Garden 4  60  6  25 

Garden  Work 2  50  8  26 

Gardener's  Chronicle 450  526 

Gardener's  Magazine 4  50  5  26 

Gardening,  Illustrated 2  26  8  OO 

Gardening  World 2  50  8  25 

Journal  of  Botany 4  75  5  25 

Journal  of  Horticulture 4  00  4  85 

Kew  C^rdens  Bulletin 1  60  2  25 

Revue  Horticole 5  60  6  10 


Address  all 
Orders  to 
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Henry 
Strawberry 
Plant 
Premiums 


WIU   be  shipped   to  all  who  ctesire 
them  this  seAson  until  srronnd  fkreeses. 


Oivino*  ^  *^®  wonderful  run  on 
V-r  lY  1  n  Jf  ^jjjg  unequaled  strawberry 
we  are  preparing  100,000  Henry  plants 
for  Spring  delivery,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion we  desire  our  readers  to  remember 


Two  Facts 


l  —  The  Henry    Strawberry    can   be 

obtained  solely  through  a  subscrip- 
tion to  American  Gabdenino;  as  the 
publishers  will  not  sell  plants  under 
any  consideration; 

2— Neither  will  Mr.  Jerolaman. 


ts 


New  and  Renewal  Subscribers.— Five 

plants  of  the  Henry  will  be  mailed, 
postpaid,  as  a  premium  to  every  Be- 
newal  or  New  Subscriber  sending  us 
$1.00  for  a  year's  subscription.  When 
remitting  be  sute  to  state  if  you  want 
this  premium. ' 

To  Agents  and  Workers.— For  every 
$1.00  received  from  agents  and  others 
for  New  Subscriptions,  we  mail,  post- 
paid. Ten  Henry  plants,  Five  to  the 
New  Subscriber  and  Five  to  the  Agent. 


WNQICSAU  prices 


U/a  day  roriAHT  HOKandPMfcfrae.  PAPnikM  all  boxes. 

orders  large  or  small;  10  tr^es  at  100  rata,  300  at  1000  rate.   6aaraataa  SAFE 
VAMrees  mC  to  name.  FKC  froai  SAN loSC  scale,  and  of  REST  ^aallty.   6«ar_„  . 
SATISFACflON^— WRITE  for  Ints.  photos  and  FULL  particulars  of  foregoing  5tark  121 
CHALLENGE  Pointa.    STARK  BROtt.  Loiiiaiaaa,Ma.,StiiiliHM9Vt%,lanft.AT. 
M^wMoB  AmsHcaB  Oardaalim  whsa  yoa  mjitm 


CAMPBELL'^  £aI^LY^.±±. 

"First  of  all  Orapea,"  says  JZuraZA^-fiNForJkef.  Soaled  96  polnU  In  poaalble  100.  •*wm 
ship  round  th«  worU.*^  Early  or  Late.  Insist  on  oarlseals  and  get  what  yoa  b» 
Largest  stoek  of  other  Orape  Vines,  Small  Froita.    ElegaAt^taloffoelrRKB  ^' 

oio»oi  a.  JoasiLYii,  furpoiiia,  mw  youk. 


Mention  American  QarSsnlng  -wtieB  yew  wrIU. 


$UiO 


We  have  made  arrangements  to  furnish  THE  OHIO 
FARMER  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  American  Garden-     QNLY 
ING,  both  papers,  one  year,  making  a  total  of  104 
great  papers,  for  only  $1.60. 

Tlir  fllTIfl  mnniril  *■  wen  known  an  one  of  the  very  best,  largeet,  and  in  erm 
I  Hr  IIHIII  rllKlllpll  ^^y  ^^®  "2^"^  desirable  weekly  agricultural  ioumaloltkb 
IHL  lllllll  IIIDIIIlD  country  It  is  clearly  the  LEAjOElfof  the  A^cultural  hw 
*u  ^^**7       %«i;  t™!\.  ^'.A^®'^***-    A  20-page,  80-column  paper  EVERY  WEff  to 

the  year;  employs  THE  VERY  BEST  WRITERS  that  money  can  prodS«;  a  strong,  fento 
defender  of  the  agricultural  interest  of  this  country,  and  CLEAN  in  both  reading  and  adw 
tislns:  columns.     IT  HIOLPS  MAKE  THE  FARM  PAY.     SAMPLE  COPIES  FREE. 

Present  «"to»crlberB  can  order  thlH  combination  at  once  and  have  their  present  t«raol 
5^"5?^'^fi?S^*^TAHS^^^^^  GARDENING  extended  for  one  year.  New  subscHbers  to  THE 
OHIO  h  ARMER  will  receive  the  rest  of  this  year  free.    Address  aU  orders, 

AilERICAN  QARDENINO,   P.  O.   BOX   1697,   NEW   YORK. 


^,,  ^LORD  &  BURNHAH  CO., 


only*  re  Ad  ^  for  «K^'    _^h 


''irhitects  and  Builders  Steam  and  Hot  Water  HettiiK 
Engineers. 

(EstaMlshcd  1856.) 
't4  on  application  for  arcetihoases,  Coosarvatorlaa.  and  aO  khrfs 
-ected  complete  witli  oar  patent  iroo  ooostnictlQa ;  or  forHslcriii 


Lari«st  Ball der»  of  0 re»n hoiiK  Structu re*,    Plani  snd  conatruqtion  smbmcc 
Istest  Ifnprovemcnti.    Six  hlgbost  awsrds  at  the  World'*  Fair,    ,    . 
Send  four  c«ntj  po«Uire  to  M«w  York  office  lor  lat«st  catalogue,    .    .    ,    , 
NEW  YORK  office: 
leO  FIFTH  AVC,  COR.  21 OT  ST. 


GCNERAU  OFFICE  AND  WORK8I 
IRVINQT0N-0N-MIID8ON.  N.V. 

Mention  American  QarJsnina  whan  rou  write. 


Clubs  of  Ten.— To  every  agent  sending 
us  in  a  club  of  Ten  New  Names  and 
$10.00,  we  will  forward  in  payment 
therefor  One  Huidred  (loo)  Henry  Straw- 
berry Plants,  by  express,  as  well  as 
send  Five  plants,  postpaid,  to  each 
person  in  the  club. 


Mr.  Jerolaman's  series  of  articles  has 
been  put  in  pamphlet  form ;  and  agents 
will  be  supplied  with  copies  on  appli- 
cation.    Best  campaign  matter  out. 

Address  Yonr  Letters, 

AMERICAN    GARDENING, 

P.  0.  Box  1697,  MEW  YORK. 


mmmi  immm  yeitiliitik, 

Horticultural    Architecture    and    Building. 

pitcbing^^Co 

E8TABU8HED    1844. 

2SS  Mircir  Stmt,      lEWTHL 
FIVE  PATTEMS  OF  BOILEIS 

NINCTCCN    SIZES 
Perfect  Sash  Raising  Ipparatiui 

Rosehovses,  Oreenhooses,  Btc  ,  of  Iroo 

Pranns  Construction  erected  complete 

or  the  Structural  Iron  "Worm  ship 

ped  ready  for  erectioa. 

Iron  Frame  Benches  with  th« 
'*  Perfect  Drainaffe  Bench  TUe' 
or  Slate  Tops 
Sf'.Bin  4C.  P09XAGK  KOR  If. 1,1  SXRATBD  CAXAI^OOVE. 

■eotton  AiBorlMtf  GdrMilav  #kon  yo«  wilto. 
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Treating  Celery  for  Leaf  Blight  Disease. 


The  early  petrt  of  July  of  this  year,  we  set  out  about  400 
lery  plants  In  a  rich,  mellow  bed  of  earth  which  had  been  pre- 
oiislj'  used  for  Violets.  The  plants  Htarted  off  well,  making 
fine  growth,  which  remained  healthy  until  the  latter  part 
July.  At  this  time  the  entire  bed  was  attacked  by  celery 
\ght  (Cercospora  apU),  and  by  August  14  every  leaf,  except 
e  very  youngest,  was  diseased.  At  this  time  we  decided  to 
f  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  ammoniacal  solution 
copper  carbonate  with  a  Tiew  of  checking  the  spread  of  the 
Bease.  All  badly  affected  leaves  were  first  cut  away,  and  the 
d,  wliich  contained  47  rows  one  foot  apart,  with  8  plants 
the  row,  was  divided  Into  three  plats.    Plat  No.  1  contained 


smaller  and  In  most  cases  drawn  and  curled  and  of  a  much 
lighter  color  than  those  receiving  Bordeaux  mixture,  besides 
showing  considerable  blight.  The  unspra^-ed  plants  blighted 
badly  from  the  time  they  were  cleaned  up,  when  the  nprayldg  of 
the  other  plants  commenced,  until  the  close  of  the  experiment. 
The  results  obtained  in  this  experiment  are  fairly  shown  In 
the  accompanying  photograph,  made  October  9,  1897.  The 
first  two  plants  were  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  the 
following  two  with  ammoniacal  solution,  and  the  remaining 
two  were  left  unsprayed.  Before  photographing,  all  the  worst 
diseased  leaves  were  removed,  leaving  the  pluntH  npra^'ed  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  entirely  free  from  blight,  those  unsprayed 


I.— Treated  with  Bordeaux. 


II  —Treated  with  Ammoniacal  solution 
of  Copper  Carbonate. 


I II.- Untreated. 


Fig.  303.— The  Treatment  op  Celery  for  leap  Blight  Disease. 


rows  and  160  plants,  which  were  to  be  sprayed  once  a  week 
th  Bordeaux  mixture,  the  50-gallon  formula,  i.  e.,  6  pounds 
copper  sulphate,  4  pounds  of  lime,  and  50  gallons  of  water. 
it  No.  2,  in  the  center  of  the  bed,  contained  7  rows  and  56 
tntfii,  which  were  left  untreated  for  control.  Plat  No.  3 
itained  20  rows  and  160  plants,  which  were  to  be  sprayed 
th  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate,  the  45-gallon 
mala.  The  sprayings  were  made  once  a  week  until  the 
Jits  received  five  applications,  water  being  regularly  ap- 
m1  In  the  meantime  by  syringing  overhead. 
?he  plants  sprayed  withBordeaux  mixture  took  on  a  deeper 
len  than  the  others,  and  also  made  a  much  more  vigorous 
>wth  than  either  the  unsprayed  plants  or  those  sprayed  with 
imonlacal  solution,  and  were,  moreover,  almost  entirely 
)  from  blight.  The  plants  sprayed  with  the  ammoniacal 
Dtton   seemed   to  be  checked  in  growth,  the  foliage  being 


with  ammoniacal  solution  with  a  few  spotted  leaflets  here 
and  there,  and  the  unsprayed  with  infections  on  nearly  every 
leaf  except  the  very  youngCHt.  After  being  photographed  the 
plants  wer^  all  cut  off  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  weighed, 
with  the  following  results : 

No.  I,  treated  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  weighed  29%  ounces. 
No.  II,  treated  with  ammoniacal  solution,  weighed  16 
ounces.    No.  Ill,  unsprayed,  9%^ounces. 

As  will  be  seen  from  these  weights,  as  well  as  in  the  photo- 
graph, there  is  a  marked  difference  in  favor  of  the  Bordeaux 
sprayed  plants. 

This  experiment  was  a  very  severe  test  of  the  value  of  the 
fungicide,  as  prior  to  the  treatment  the  disease  had  gained  a 
firm  foothold.  The  work  has  pretty  thoroughly  convinced 
the  writer  that  the  blight  may  be  kept  well  in  check  by  the 
use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  properly  applied.       P.  H.  Dorsett. 
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Begonias  and  Qloiinias. 

[Paper  read  by  ▲.  A.  MeDonald.  before  the 
Lenox,  tliartii.)  .  Hoi^lcultaral  Society, 
and  omclklly  communicated  to  Ambrican 
Qarpsniivo.j 

Begfoniafl  ^nd  OloxinlaB  are  two  of  the 
most  interesting:  and  uaefal  greenhouse 
plants  In  caltivatlon.  For  the  purposQ^ 
of  these  /emarkS  I  will  divide  the  Bego- 
nias Into  three  classes,  namely,  Rex,  Flow- 
erinj^,  and  Tuberous,  dealing  with  each  In 
its  turn. 

Rex  Begonlae. 

In  this  section  there  have  been 
marvelous  Imurovements  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  ^moug.  the  best  are  the 
following:  Mdme.  Slebold,  President 
Camot,  Charles  I^aureut,  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Sheppherd,  Robert  Geoive,  Louis  CIo»» 
son,  Louise  Erdody,  Kaiser  Wilhelm, 
Baron  Prevost.  Perle  Hunuefeldt,  and 
Marquis  de  Paralta.* 

To  have  them  at  their  best  the  plants 
should  be  grown  In  pans,  when  they  are 
invaluable  for  conservatory  and  green- 
house decoration.  They  can  also  be  used 
with  splendid  effect  In  covering  walls  or 
other  unsightly  places  in  the  greenhouse. 

Cuttings  made  during  the  latter  part  of 
August  make .  the  best  plants,  although 
good  plants  can  be  had  the  same  year  by 
propagating  early  In  Febniaiy.  I  have 
found  that  it  Is  better  to  leave  the  cut- 
tings in  the  sand  till  they  show  signs  of 
growth  at  the  top. 

In  making  cuttings  choose  leaves  that 
are  well-ripened,  cut  In  parts  from  the 
mldrfb  and  insert  in  the  sand  one-half 
Inch  deep,  give  a  thorough  watering  and 
keep  the  house  closed  for  a  few  days;  at 
the  same  time  do  not  allow  the  tempera- 
ture or  the  house  to  gp  over  80  degrees. 
This  Is  the  most  Important  point  In  prop- 
agating Rex  Begonias.  I  have  seen' 
more  failure  than  success  In  propaga- 
tion by  not  observing  these  details. 

The  plants  will  thrive  in  any  good  rich 
loam  with  plenty  heat  and  moisture. 
They  are  subject  to  a  rust  which  t»  in- 
duced by  sudden  changes  in  temperature 
and  draught,  wherefore  the  remedy  sug- 
gests Itseu . 

Flowering  Begonias. 

In  flowering  Begonias  we  also  have 
very  useful  plants  for  either  commercial 
or  private  use.  The  old  so-called 
*'  rubra  "  as  an  all-round  plant  Is  still  at 
the  head  of  this  class ;  possibly  because 
it  win  bear  more  abuse  than  any  other. 
Those  which  are  considered  the  oest  are 
rubra,  Thurstonll,  Sanndersonil,  argen- 
tea,  guttata,  plctavensis,  metaJUca,  rosea 
gigantea,  sangulnea,  Incamata,  Gog<Bn- 
sis,  Mdme.  Linet,  and  a  fine  new  one 
Glorle  de  Paix ;  this  latter  requires  stove 
treatment.  They  thrive  best  in  a  light 
rich  soil  In  ordinary  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture. 

As  these  Begonias  will  not  reproduce 
themselves  from  seed,  the  best  way  is  to 
propagate  them  by  cuttings,  which  may 
be  done  at  any  time  during  the  winter  or 
spring  for  good  plants  desired  the  same 
year. 

Fibrous  Booted  Bofonias. 

Another  interesting  set  of  Begonias 
in  this  class  is  the  fibrous  rooted  semper- 
florens  varieties;  these  are  chiefly  used 
for  bedding,  and  with  good  effect.  It  is  a 
matter  of  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  bet- 
ter way  to  raise  these,  whether  from  seed 
or  by  cuttings,  but  for  my  part  I  believe 
the  better  way  is  to  raise  them  annually 
from  seed.  B3'  sowing  in  pans  in  a  warm 
house  during  January  or  February  and 
keeping  growing,  fine  plants  can  be  had 
by  the  middle  of  May. 

The  Tnberons  Begonias. 

The  most  showy  of  all  the  Bego- 
nias are  the  tuberous.  When  well  grown 
they  make  as  fine  a  display  as  any  plants 
I  know  of;  their  rich  colors^  large  flow- 
ers and  perfect  form  of  growth  commend- 
ing them  to  all  lovers  of  floriculture. 
They  are  of  easy  growth,*  but  will  not 
stand  any  forcing ;  under  such  treatment 
they  rebel. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
real  cause  of  the  rust  about  which  so 
much  has  been  written,  is  principally  too 
high  a  temperature ;  we  hear  men  who 
are  supposed  tp  know,  advocating  grow- 


ing in  a  high  temperature  as  being  the 
best  means  to  eradicate  the  disease.  For 
one,  I  will  not  accept  this  theory,  in  fact, 
I  will  guarantee  by  putting  a  badly  in- 
fected plant  Into  a  cold  frame  to  bring 
it  out  in  a  healthy  condition.  And  any- 
one else  can  do  the  same. 

The  tubers  are  usually  started  into 
flrrowth  from  -February  to  May  for  a  suc- 
cession. I  prefer  Btaftlng  them  In  pots 
as  small  as  they  can  conveniently  be 
placed  Uk,  Good  rous^h  loam,  well-rotted 
manure,  and  allberaTsupply  of  soot  with 
some  sand  wlU  insure  a  good  healthy 
growth. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in 
watering,  as  they  are  very  susceptible  to 
over-watering.  It  will  pay  to  look  over 
them  three  or  four  times  daily  during 
bright  weather.  To  grow  the  best  of 
plants  a  hose  should  never  be  allowed 
near  them.  After  they  have  been  shifted 
for  the  last  time  liquid  manure  given 
occajBlonallv  will  sreatiy  benefit  the 
plants.  For  shading,  one^nch  strips 
tacked  onto  wire  netting  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  apart  answer  flrst-rate.  It 
can  be  removed  at  any  time.  Permanent 
shading  Is  not  conducive  to  a  strong, 
healthy  growth. 

There  are  various  methods  of  propaga^ 
tlon,  but  the  usual  way  is  to  raise  from 
seed,  which  may  be  sown  In  pans  or  flats 
in  a  warm  house  with  a  light  of  glass 
placed  over  them,  to  prevent  the  soil 
moisture  from  evaporating  too  rapidly. 

In  watering  the  seedlings  4t  is  better  to 
sublrrlgate  than  to  water  overhead,  as 
the  sollis  liable  to  crust  and  so  prevent 
germination.'  As  soon  as  the  seedllnjra 
appear  the  light  should  be  graduafly 
removed  till  you  think  they  are  strong 
enough  to  do  without  It.  They  are  usu- 
ally pricked  off  in  flats  when  strong 
enough  and  later  potted  on  in  light  soil. 
Gloxinias. 

Gloxinias  are  natives  of  tropictil 
America  and  hence  require  stove  treat- 
ment. Bulbs  can  be  had  at  very  reason^ 
able  flgnires,  so  that  it  is  more  satisfac- 
tory to  buy  them  than  to  raise  them  from 
seed.  They  are  usually  started  into 
growth,  from  January  to  May.  A  few 
started  at  different  periods  will  give  a 
good  succession  and  prolong  their 
season.  After  the  seedlings  are  well 
established  (say  about  the  middle  of 
June)  It  will  Kreatly  increase  the  size  of 
the  bulbs  to  plant  In  a  spent  hotbed. 

The  compost  should  be  verv  light,  as 
anything  like  heavy  stiff  soil  is  fatal  to 
the  plants;  one  part  leaf  mold,  one  part 
peat,  one  part  of  old  rotted  sod,  a  little 
old  manure,  and  enough  sharp  sand  to 
keep  It  open  will  give  good  results.  Pot 
in  as  small  pots  as  the  plants  can  con- 
veniently be  placed  In,  seeing  that  drcUn- 
age  is  perfect,  some  charcoal  among  t^e 
crocks  will  be  found  beneficial.  As  soon  as 
the  roots  appear  next  the  pot,  the  plants 
should  be-shlfted  on  successively  till  they 
come  to  the  flowering  pots.  As  soon  as 
the  leaves  cover  the  pots  they  should  be 
stood  on  others  inverted  under  which 
saucers  have  been  placed  and  these  kept 
filled  with  water.  Syringing  among  the 
pots  three  or  four  times  daily  will  be 
about  all  the  water  they  will  then 
require.  By  this  treatment  there  is  very 
little  danger  of  thrips  appearing. 

If  this  pest  shows  itself  it  should  be 
overcome  at  once,  as  It  will  ruin  the 
plants  in  a  very  short  time.  There  is 
nothing  looks  more  miserable  than  a 
Gloxinia  infested  with  thrips.  A  few 
drops  of  ammonia  dropped  in  the  path- 
way will  hold  them  in  check,  also  tobacco 
in  its  various  forms  will  i^iswer. 

A  very  Important  part  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Gloxinia  Is  in  properly  ripen- 
ing off  the  tubers  after  the  season's 
growth «  This  should  be  carefully  at- 
tended to,  as  much  depends  on  this  fo^ 
the  following  year. 

Gradually  withhold  water  as  the  leaves 
begin  to  ripen,  and  never  under  any  cir- 
cumstances cut  off  any  of  the  leaves,  a H 
the  Hap  in  them  has  to  betaken  up  by  tix' 
bulb  to  help  In  doing  the  work  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  leaves  will  dn^p  off 
themselves  when  sufl!iclently  dried.  A 
temperature  of  50  to  55  degret^s  will  be 
about  right  to  store  the  bulbs  In. 

In  raising  from  seed  much  the  same 
treatment  as  recommended  for  tuberous 
Begonias  will  answer. 


r  L .  I  The  Fruit  Oarded. 

The  fruit  exhibit  at  the  American  Insti- 
tute Fair  has  at  this  date  beaten  past 
records  for  site  and  quality.  EHwancer 
&  Barry,  the  Mount  Hope  nunem, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  anextraflne  abow- 
ing,  in  which,  tor  bLm,  were  very  promi- 
nent, Beurr^  d'AnJou,  Benrr6  Ctauseaa, 
and  Angouleme  pears,  some  40  Anions 
having  a  place  of  honor  in  the  center  of 
the  taole.  For  beauty  lust  now,  Bnffnm, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Lady  Clapp,  Sarah,  and 
Jackson  were  very  noticeable,  the  last 
having  the  appearance  of  Clapp's  Favor- 
ite in  shape  and  color  of  cheek  wltb  the 
russet  dots  of  the  Seckel. 

louly  GlApp  is  a  fine  smooth-skinned 
yellow  pear,  very  much  after  the  ttjko! 
Bartlett,  but  ripening  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber,  quality  of  fruit  very  good;  tree 
good  grower.    Here  could  be  seen  sooie 
of  the  new  varieties  of  the  firm's  seedlbigB 
as  Col.  Wilder,  P.  Barry.etc.   Do  notcon- 
found  this  last  with  Barry,  one  o(  the 
older  pears  of  similar  shape  that  ripeoa  la 
October,  whereas  P.  Barry  is  a  late  win- 
ter  pear.    One  point  about  this  exhltdt 
was  the  care  shown  in  selecting  theiped- 
mens  of  each  variety ;  it  reminded  oie 
of  the  old  quotation  ''  as  like  astwopnt 
in  a  pod.*'    Another  item  was  I  nvio 
change  or  correction  of  names  in  ttelot; 
in  short,  this  whole  exhibit  gave  tkis- 
pression  that  these  exhibitors  had  tke 
stock,-  and  knew  their  business  fros  1 
to  c. 

Apples  and  Grapes  are  in  great  qau- 
titles  and  varieties  from  a  number 
of  exhibitors.  The  Elastem  New  Toik 
Horticultural  Society  was  Just  getdof 
a  large  collection  in  place.  Amoof 
the  grapes  staged  I  noticed  one  of  fiae 
appearance  named  Mills,  while  heie 
were  Eaton  and  Niagara  in  better  diape 
than  shown  in  the  Geneva  exhibit.  Nea^ 
by  was  a  new  grape  Alice,  exhiUtied  by 
Ward  D.  Dun,  of  Clintondale,  N.  T.,wb» 
is  willing  to  answer  any  queetlonacoi- 
cemlng  it,  which.  Judging  by  the  appeu- 
ance  of  these,  ft  would  pay  to  do,tfaboQt 
to  Invest  in  new  grrapesw  The  exhAit 
showing  some  fine  bunches  of  a  red  color, 
and  a  branch  showing  it  to  be  very  proli- 
fic. An  exhibit  of  apples  from  Steiphes 
Hoyt's  Sons,  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  waih 
this  part  of  the  hall. 

An  exhibit  from  California  of  giapn 
and  dates  was  being  unpacked,  m 
others  coming  in  wtuch  makes  tfalngi 
look  now  as  if  next  week  New  Yortat 
will  have  a  fruit  show  that  they  shoiili 
appreciate. 

The  exhibition  of  nuts  from  JuhnB- 
db  W.  Parry,  N.  J.,  is  another  vei7  to- 
teresting  feature  and  worthy  of  some 
thought  and  inquiries  wben  we  reed  o( 
the  quantity  imported  to  this  couDtrr 
every  year.     J.  Hollow  ay.  Glen  Core. 


Lttril  a'.ilor  1  bouglit  a  fpw  smaD 
raspberry  plants;  they  were  set  oat 
in  good  soil,  an  old  cow  pen.  Cntb- 
bert  and  Schaeffer  both  bore  aje^ 
fine  berries.  The  wood  then  aeenn 
like  dying,  as  new  shoots  were  comia^ 
I  cut  all  the  old  wood  out.  Was  thit 
right?  Now,  September  12th,  tbeff 
is  plenty  of  new  canes  tea  feet  losf* 
I  have  them  trained  on  frames.  I  >■ 
now  afraid  that  I  have  not  manafv 
them  right;  think  perhaps  they  afaow 
have  been  kept  pinched  oack  to  nut 
them  grow  in  bush  form.  It  is  said  ^^ 
raspberries  do  not  do  well  in  Loufsl*.:  • 
but  a  few  years  ago  I  had  redra»"  t  :r- ; 
sent  me  from  Missouri.  They  t  '  ' 
in  spring  and  again  in  fall,  a  -JU 
fairly  tore  them  from  the  ground  and  i 
lost  them.— (\,  I^. 

— Th*'  treatment  was  all  right  only  » 
iH  probable  that  if  the  growth  had  b«t 
Htopped  once,morefruit  would  have  be* 
obtained  next  summer  from  the  resnJttof 
three,  or  four  canes  than  from  the  0* 
extra  Htrong  cane.  Don't  cut  the  cane? 
back,  but  bend  them  so  that  the  tipi 
touch  the  ground ;  It  will  make  the  cantf 
produce  fruit-bearing  shoots  oe  a  lsi8^ 
portion  of  the.canes.  .  • 
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Questions  Answered. 

Our  Inquiry  Pepartment  is  a  Borean  of 
Informatdon.  to  which  subscribers  can  apply 
freely  for  advice  on  all  eiibjeots  in  the  field 
of  hortlcnltnre. 

••,  We  CADoot  undertake  to  reply  by  mall. 

Clematis  Dylnff. 

What  Is  the  cause  of  Clematis  dyins  off 
Jost  above  ground  when  the  plant  Is  in 
full  bloom.  The  stem  turns  black  and  in 
a  few  days  is  dried  right  off;  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  disease.  Can  you  inform  me 
of  a  remedy,  as  I  have  lost  nun^bers  of 
them  the  last  two  years,  and  had  no 
trouble  before. — A.  Annandale. 

— This  is  a  matter  of  much  mystery, 
and  was  discussed  in  these  columns  very 
recently  (July  10, 17,  24,  and  31),  but 
no  definite  conclusion  was  reached.  Sev- 
eral expert  growers  are  at  work  trying 
to  discover  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  it 
baving  occurred  simultaneously  in  parts 
far  removed.  As  soon  as  possible  any 
advance  of  knowledge  will  be^published 
tn  these  pages. 

Increasing  5tocic  of  Strawl>errie8. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  Just  what  is  the 
best  thing  to  do.  We  want  to  increase 
our  stock  of  strawberry  plants  during 
the  winter.  We  have  a  Rose  house  and 
also  a  house  for  Carnations.  Which  tem- 
perature will  suit  the  strawberry  the 
better,  also  sdould  they  be  potted  or 
planted  in  the  bench ?-nj.  W.  M. 

— ^The  Carnation  house  comes  nearest 
to  what  the  strawberry  needs  in  the  way 
of  temperature;  the  Hose  house  would 
be  altogether  too  warm.  The  plants 
would  do  better  planted  out  than  in 
pots.  But  it  Is  a  vei7  questionable  pro- 
ceeding to  attempt  to  propagate  stock 
in  such  a  manner.  It  certainly  must 
weaken  the  constitution  and  would  give 
a  severe  setback  to  the  young  stock. 

Scale  on  Siiade  Trees. 

(To  T.  Price. )--Do  not,  by  any  means^ 
cut  back  the  Silver  Maples  because  they 
have  Insects  on  them— already  too  many 
valuable  trees  have  been  thus  destroyed, 
and  with  modern  appliances  for  fighting 
Insect  pests,  such  treatment  shows  only 
ignorance.  If  you  send  specimens  of  the 
insects  we  shall  be  able  to  give  definite 
advice  as  to  treatment,  not  otherwise. 

Peaches  for  Long  island. 

What  three  varieties  of  peaches  would 
you  recommend  for  the  light  sandy  soil 
of  Long  Island  ?  The  trees  now  on  the 
place  are  doing  remarkably  well.  I  wish 
to  grow  the  fruit  for  the  New  York  mar- 
Itet.— J.  McH. 

— Long  Island  growers  are  not  able  to 
compete  in  the  markets  with  early  varie- 
ties, so  that  late  sorts  only  are  recom- 
mended. The  following  are  already  found 
doing  well  in  the  section  named :  Elberta, 
Rives*  Favorite,  Fox  Seedling,and  Craw- 
ford's Liate. 

Wintering  Tender  Steele. 

How  do  florists  carry  through  the 
-winter  stock  of  tender  plants,  as  for  in- 
stance, Coleus?— €.  C.  M.,  Conn. 

— Cuttings  are  taken  early  in  the  fall 
and  established  as  plants;  in  this  way 
they  continue  to  grow  during  winter. 
Old  stock  plants  are  also  kept  over,  and 
propagation  begins  in  January.  It  is 
then  easy  to  propagate  from  the  young 
struck  plants,  tips  being  taken  as  soon  as 
they  become  available. 

Hardiness  of  English  Violet. 

Will  hardy  English  Violet,  if  trans- 
planted in  the  open  ground  in  November, 
survive  the  winter?.— C.  S. 

—Possibly  it  will  do  all  right,  but  it  is 
safer  and  wiser  to  give  some  sort  of  pro- 
tection. 

Roses  in  Winter. 

Do  Roses  of  the  American  Beauty, 
Kalserin  Augusta,  Bride,  Ma  man  Cochet 
class  require  protection  on  Long  Island  ? 
If  so,  please  explain  method.— <:?.  S. 

— American  Beauty  may  survive  the 
w^inter  outdoorn  in  the  section  named, 
but  for  all  that  it  can  hardly  rank  as  a 


suitable  Rose  for  such  a  purpose.  Kals- 
erin Augusta  makes  an  excellent  outdoor 
variety,  easily  one  of  the  best.  Maman 
Cochet  will  also  do  tolerably  well.  A  few 
dry  leaves  or  a  little  litter  is  all  that  is 
needed  for  protection.  Mulch  the  ground 
so  that  the  collar  of  the  plant  is  pro- 
tected, that  is,  the  vital  plirt,  usually  two 
inches  is  suflacient. 

Woolen  Waste  as  FerUlizer. 

Has  the  refuse  of  a  woolen  mill  much 
value  as  fertiliser?  Is  it^good  to  mix  it 
with  stable  manure  and  let  it  rot  during 
the  winter?  How  to  apply  it  as  fertilizer 
alone?  For  what  farm  crops  and  vege- 
tables ?—W.,  Mass. 

— The  average  of  eleven  analyses  of 
wool  waste  reported  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Experiment  Station  is:  Nitrogen, 
4.56  percent.;  potash,  1.68  percent.; 
total  phosphoric  acid,  0.31  per  cent.    Its 


Fig.  204.— Laviko  Down  Berry  Canes. 

commercial  value  as  a  fertiliser  calculated 
from  this  is  about  $15  per  ton.  How- 
ever, the  plant  food  In  it  is  but  slowly 
available,  and  $10  would  probably  be  the 
highest  value  that  should  be  assigned  to 
it.  Mixing  with  stable  manure  and 
allowing  it  to  rot  would  increase  the 
solubility  of  the  plant  food,  but  the  lars^e 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  waste  would 
necessitate  careful  handling  to  prevent 
loss.  The  addition  of  200  pounds  of  gyp- 
sum per  ton  of  waste  would  largely  pre- 
vent escape  of  ammonia.  It  would 
scarcely  be  profitable  to  apply  the  waste 
alone.  The  additloa  of  100  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  and  10  pounds  muriate 
of  potash  to  each  100  pounds  of  wool 
waste  would  give  a  fertilizer  containing 
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Pig.  205.— a  Convenient  Driveway. 

about  2.25  per  cent,  nitrogen,  3.35  per 
cent,  potash,  and  6  per  cent,  available 
phosphoric  acid.  If  used  alone,  the  waste 
should  be  worked  Into  the  soil  before  the 
planting  of  the  crop,  to  give  time  for  de- 
composition. It  would  act  too  slowly 
to  be  of  great  value  as  a  fertilizer  for 
vegetables;  it  might  be  used  on  com, 
wheat,  and  grass  lands  with  profit. — 
John  Fields. 

Insects  Eating  Shrubbery  Foiiage. 

The  specimens  of  worms  sent  from 
Avondale,  O.,  were  dead  and  so  badly 
mutilated  that  It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine definitely  what  they  are ;  possibly 
the  species  of  Leaf-roller,  known  as  the 
"  Fruit-tree  Leaf-roller"  (CacoBcIa  argyo- 
spila).  This  is  known  to  feed  upon  vari- 
ous kinds  of  shrubbery  and  upon  fruit 
trees.  Paris- green  used  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  lf50  to  200  gallons  of  water 
has  been  found  to  be  the  best  remedy  for 


the  above  pest,  but  I  would  recommend 
that  the  Paris  green  be  used  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  instead  of  with  water 
alone.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  will  ad- 
here to  the  leaves  bett«r  than  water,  and 
when  dry  is  not  washed  from  the  foliage 
by  the  first  rain  that  falls.  It  also  has 
the  advantage  of  counteracting  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Paris  green  to  bum  the  foli- 
age. If  London  purple  can  be  purchased 
more  cheaply  than  Paris  green  it  can  be 
safely  used  with  Bordeaux  mixture.— F. 

A.  SiRRINE. 

Propagation   of  Clematis  and  Pelar- 
goniums. 

(To.  F.  C.).— A  full  account  of  the 
methods  of  propagation  of  Clematis  will 
be  found  in  the  issue  of  July  10,  page 
493.  Pelargoniums  are  treated  upon  at 
length  on  page  271  of  the  issue  for  July 
27,  1895. 

Grafting  Apple  on  Pear. 
•    Is  it  possible  to  graft  pear  on  apple  (or 
vice  versa)  and  have  the  two  kinds  of 
fruit  on  the  same  tree?— Inquirer. 

—While  it  is  possible.  It  certainly  is 
not  desirable.  It  Is  more  practicable  to 
adhere  to  the  usual  practice  of  growing 
each  a^  a  separate  tree. 

riusiiroom  Spawn. 

If  mushroom  spawn  is  put  under  sod 
in  lawn  now  (October)  will  it  bear  next 
summer?  Please  give  directions  for  treat- 
ment of  mushrooms.— M.  W..  N.  J. 

— The  life  of  spawn  when  Inserted  arti- 
ficially under  grass  is  always  uncertain; 
It  may  live  or  It  may  not.  Make  your 
request  on  mushroom  culture  more  specf- 
flc. 


Laying  Down  Canes. 

In  some  sections  the  only  hope  of  the 
next  year's  raspberry  or  blackberry  crop 
depends  on  the  laying  down  and  covering 
of  the  canes  late  in  the  fall.  Laying  down 
blackberry  canes  by  hand  is  a  weariness 
(and  a  laceration)  to  the  fiesh.  The  cut 
shows  a  device  that  does  away  with 
such  hand  work.  A  short  log  Is  hol- 
lowed out  in  the  form  shown,  and  strips 
added  so  that  it  can  be  drawn  along  the 
row  over  the  canes.  Unless  the  log  be 
large,  or  of  hard  wood,  more  weight 
may  be  needed.  In  which  case  rocks  can 
be  added  as  shown.  As  the  canes  are 
bent  down  they  are  covered  with  earth 
from  behind,  and  the  roller  goes  on  to 
the  next  hill.— D. 


Driveway  fer  Village  or  Farm 
Lawn. 

The  proper  laying  out  of  the  driveway 
into  one's  grounds  is  a  matter  of  not  a 
little  Importance,  for  a  mistake  made  in 
this,  entails  inconvenience  for  almost 
every  day  thereafter.  One  of  the  most 
serious  inconveniences  in  the  case  of  most 
driveways,  is  the  necessity  for  one  driv- 
ing in,  to  turn  his  wagon  or  carriage 
about  by  cramping  thd  wheel  and  back- 
init  (often  in  a  contracted  space),  before 
he  can  get  out  again.  A  driveway  ought 
to  have  a  circular  or  oval  turn,  so  that 
the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candle- 
stick-makei>— as  well  as  those  who  call 
socially,  may  be  able  to  drive  Into  one's 
ground — without  having  painful  doubta 
as  to  ever  getting  out  again !  The  ac- 
companying Illustration  ^ves  a  plan  for 
laying  out  a  turn  at  the  side  of  the  house 
that  will  prove  both  convenient  and  at- 
tractive, if  the  circular  space  inside  the 
drive  is  attractively  set  out  with  plants- 
and  shrubs.  This  drive  gives  a  straight 
run  into  the  stable,  or  gives  a  chance  for 
an  easy  turn  to  those  who  wish  to  go 
out.  Of  course  all  houses  and  stables  do 
not  have  this  relative  position  that  is- 
given,  though  a  large  percentage  have. 

However,  the  sameldea  can  be  adapted* 
to  almost  any  situation,  without  neces- 
sarily sacrificing  either  convenience  or 
attractiveness.— Webb  Donnell. 


One  hundred  plants  of  the  wonder- 
ftal  Henry  Strawberry  are  ofTered  as  a 
premium  to  the  raiser  of  a  complete 
club  of  Ten  New  Names,  with  au 
additional  supply  of  plants  to  each 
person  in  the  club.  Bead  part iculara 
elsewhere. 
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A  Fertilizer  Problem. 

A  correspondent  recently  aent  ns  a  cnt- 
tlnir  from  a  contemporary  publication 
and  remariiB  as  follows: 

'^Ttie  enclosed  clipping  I  send  yon  from 
where  it  is  published  without  note  or 
comment,  as  if  the  editor  accepted  its 
statements  as  trustworthy.  What  does 
Amebica.n  Uardenino*  say  about  it? 
Would  such  a  mixture  save  our  straw- 
berry beds  from  the  ravages  of  the  grub 
that  are  often  so  destructive?  Has  any 
one  tried  it  besides  Mr.  Ward  ?  "— W.  H.  W. 

The  clipping  referred  to  we  have  noticed 
in  several  other  papers  and  is  here  given : 

MANURE  FOR  ORCHARDS. 

The  following  mixture,  containing  ni- 
trogen, phosphoric  acid  and  soda,  has 
proved  destructive  to  all  grubs  and 
worms  that  either  live  in  the  ground  or 
go  into  it  in  order  to  pass  through  the 
pupa  state,  and  come  out  as  full-fledged 
flies  to  work  their  devastation  on  fruit 
and  foliage,  and  there  to  lav  their  eggs 
for  the  perpetuation  of  their  kind. 

Slake  500  pounds  of  quick  lime  and  mix 
800  pounds  of  common  salt  with  it.  Let 
it  stand  for  tweutv  days  for  chemical 
changes.  It  should  be  shoveled  over 
three  or  four  times  to  be  thoroughly 
mixed.  Then  mix  with  it  800  pounds  of 
powdered  lime  and  100  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda. 

The  mass  is  then  readv  for  use  and  will 
coHt  about  $8.  Use  1000  oounds  of  this 
mixture  per  acre ;  spread  broadcast  on 
the  orchard ;  it  can  also  be  used  on  lawn, 
meadow  or  pasture  in  the  same  quantity. 
The  use  of  this  mixture  not  only  increases 
the  quantity  of  the  fruit,  but  also  gives 
the  fruit  a  better  flavor,  a  higher  quality 
and  larger  size  and  puts  the  tree  in  vigor- 
ous condition  for  future  yields.  The  in- 
gredients can  be  easily  procured  in  any 
quantity  at  market  prices,  and  the  mix- 
ing can  be  done  on  the  farm.  It  does  not 
deteriorate  in  quality  by  keeping. 

— The  action  of  the  separate  ingredi- 
ents which  go  to  make  up  the  above  mix- 
ture is  well-known. 

Lime  (quick-lime  or  caustic  lime)  has 
the  property  of  making  a  small  amount 
of  insoluble  plant-food  available,  of  neu- 
tralizing (or  sweetening)  acid  (or  sour) 
soils,  or  rendering  stiff  clayey  soils  more 
easily  worked,  and  In  exceptional  cases, 
of  supplying  lime  to  crops  grown  on  soils 
that  are  deflcient  in  this  ingredient. 
Such  soils  are  exceptions,  and  It  seldom 
is  necessary  to  apply  lime  as  a  direct 
plant  food. 

Salt  (common  salt,  sodium  chloride, 
or  mil  date  of  sod  a)  is  so  well  known  that 
a  description  of  its  properties  would  seem 
to  be  superfluous.  Yet  frequently  a  new 
prophet  arises  and  profoundiy  states  that 
soda  may  replace  potash  as  plant  food, 
cheerfully  disregarding  the  numerous 
careful  experiments  that  have  shown  ex- 
actly the  opposite.  A  few  plants  do  well 
on  soils  that  contain  a  large  amount  of 
salt;  the  majority  do  not  thrive  when 
any  appreciable  amount  of  it  is  present. 

Nitrate  of  soda  (sodium  nitrate,  or 
Chili  saltpetre)  is  a  valuable  fertilizer  sup- 
plying plant  foot  in  a  readily  utilized 
form ;  the  nitrogen  which  It  contains  is 
the  measure  of  its  value.  It  will  cause  a 
vigorous  growth  of  the  foliage  parts  of 
plants  and  delay  the  production  of  flow- 
ers and  fruit. 

With  these  facts  as  a  basis,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  understandingly  tackle  the  won- 
der-working formula  given  above. 

1.  The  mixture  as  stated  does  not  con- 
tain phosphoric  acid ;  the  fact  of  its  con- 
taining soda  is  of  no  special  significance 
since  It  is  not  a  plant  food. 

2.  Very  little  chemical  reaction  other 
than  the  slaking  of  the  lime  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  small  amount  of  carbonate 
of  soda  will  take  place  when  "500 
pounds  of  quick-lime  "  are  shoveled  over 
three  or  four  times  to  mix  it  with  *'300 
pounds  of  common  salt."  Any  reaction 
which  can  possibly  take  place  will  not 
produce  a  mixture  giving  effects  dissimi- 
lar to  those  produced  by  the  two  ingredi- 
ents applied  separately. 

3.  The  final  mixing  with  "  300  pounds 
of  powdered  lime  and  100  pounds  of  ni- 
trate of  soda  "is  of  no  significance  beyond 
the  work  Involved.  The  addition  of  lime 
to  nitrate  of  soda  can  neither  injure  nor 
benefit  it  as  a  manure. 


So  much  for  the  fertilizing  side  of  the 
case;  any  improvement  of  the  quality, 
quantity,  size,  and  flavor  of  the  fruit  is 
due  to  the  action  of  the  separate  Ingredi- 
ents. The  same  mav  be  said  of  its  grub- 
killing  properties.  It  is  claimed  by  some, 
and  with  a  good  show  of  reason,  that 
quick  lime  when  applied  to  a  soil  in  large 
amounts  may  kill  some  grubs  and 
worms.  Fertilizers  containing  salt  have 
been  recommended  as  of  value  In  destroy- 
ing grubs  and  worms  in  the  soil,  but  ex- 
periments at  the  Cornell  Experiment  Sta- 
tion show  that  they  are  not  always  suc- 
cessful. 

The  action  of  the  mixture  advised 
would  probably  be  similar ;  I  have  not 
tried  it;  it  may  be  destructive  to  *'all 
grubs  aiid  worm»"  that  abide  in  thesoil, 
but  I  doubt  it.  It  is  neither  probable  nor 
reasonable  that  it  will.— John  Fields. 


Roses  Under  Glass. 

During  late  Summer  and  early  Fall  we 
have  been  firing  »nd  ventilating  more  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  out  dampness 
than  maintaining  a  given  temperature; 
but  it  is  now  time  that  we  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  latter,  especially  at  night. 
A  rose  naturally  is  a  deciduous  plant, 
therefore,  we  must  be  careful  that  it  is 
not  subjected  to  conditions  that  will 
cause  it  to  go  into  a  semi-dormant  state, 
namely,  too  low  a  temperature,  too 
much  air,  and  keeping  the  plants  on  the 
dry  Aide  at  the  root  for  any  unreasonable 
length  of  time.  J  have  seen  ruses  about 
this  time  of  the  year,  that  were  perfectly 
healthy  in  every  respect,  still  they  kept 
losing  too  many  leaves  at  the  bottom  of 
the  plant  and  otherwise  had  a  decided 
Autumnal  look.  La  France  is  the  most 
sensitive  variety  1  know  of  In  this  re- 
spect. I  always  run  a  little  higher  night 
temperature  during  this  peri«id,  not 
lower  than  60  degrees,  and  a  trifle 
warmer  according  to  the  mildness  of  the 
woather.  I  am  well  aware  finer  flowers 
can  be  produced  in  a  cooler  temperature, 
but  in  my  experience  I  have  not  found  it 
consistent  with  the  growth  we  are  look- 
ing for.  If  our  plants  stop  growing  now 
they  will  keep  In  that  condition  a  long 
time. 

In  regard  to  firing  and  ventilating,  it 
will  be  found  necessary  on  cold  days  not 
to  drop  the  steam  too  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, even  if  it  promise  to  be  bright  and 
warm.  The  day  is  pretty  well  along  be- 
fore the  sun  begins  to  warm  up  the 
houses,  and  therefore  It  Is  best  to  keep  up 
some  heat  to  help  the  day  along.  We 
always  have  a  pile  of  wood  in  the  cellars, 
and  if  a  fire  is  nearly  burned  down  by 
morning,  we  find  It  much  better  to  put 
on  a  little  fire  to  keep  up  the  steam  for 
such  a  short  time,  than  to  put  on  a  new 
hard  coal  fire.  Of  course,  wnere  soft  coal 
is  used  the  wood  would  not  be  needed. 

As  to  ventilating  at  night  I  always 
close  up  tight  if  there  is  frost  in  the  air, 
and  during  daytime,  especially  if  there  is 
a  cold  air,  I  am  very  careful  about  the 
amount  of  ventilation,  at  the  same  time 
putting  it  on  little  by  little  as  the  day 
advances,  and  reducing  It  likewise  in  the 
afternoon.  Ey  so  doing  we  get  all  the 
benefit  from  the  sun  possible.  It  often 
happens  on  bright  days  the  outside  tem- 
perature stands  about  50  degrees.  Dur- 
ing such  times  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  for 
a  man  accustomed  to  rose  growing, 
when  walking  through  the  houses,  al- 
though the  sun  is  warm,  to  feel  a  chilly 
atmosphere  If  too  much  air  is  on.  When 
using  more  artlHcial  heat  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  bottom  of  the  benches  do 
not  become  dry.  They  should  be  exam- 
ined thoroughly. 


Celery  DUeased. 

(ToC.  H.  B.)— Your  celery  is  affected 
by  the  common  celery  bllgnt  due  to  a 
fungus  Cercospora  apll  (see  page  725). 


One  hundred  plants  of  tlie  wonder- 
ful Henry  Strawberry  are  offered  as  a 
premium  to  the  raiser  of  a  complete 
club  of  Ten  New  Names,  with  an 
additional  supply  of  plants  to  each 
person  In  the  club.  Read  particulars 
elsewhere. 


Hydrocyanic  Acid  forPuniigatios 

In  our  issue  of  September  4,  Mr.Thomas 
L.  Cone,  in  referring  to  a  short  prevloM 
note  in  the  paper,  asks  for  more  mfonna- 
tion  about  the  use  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas.  The  method  of  using  it  was  full^v 
described  in  the  Florists'  KxchanKe  of 
February  13,  1897,  which  article,  by 
request  of  the  Department  of  AgricaltaT^ 
is  now  reproduced.  The  gas  was  tried  on 
a  number  of  plants,  but  it  has  not  been 
used  commercially  except  on  Violets,  Da- 
Fallla  Mooreana,  Adiantum  cuneatam, 
and  upon.  Coleus  of  various  varieties.  We 
think,  writes  Mr.  A.  F.  Woods,  acting 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Vegetable  Physi- 
ology and  Pathology,  the  article  referred 
to  will  give  Mr.  Cone  such  information  as 
he  desires.  If  not,  we  shall  be  glad  to  an- 
swer further. 

"  In  the  course  of  work  on  the  fangone 
diseases  of  greenhouse  planta  we  nave 
been  forced  to  take  notice  of  a  number  of 
insect  i>ests,  which  if  left  alone  or  d^ 
stroyed  by  some  of  the  usual  methods 
proposed  would  seriously  interfere  with 
the  progress  of  the  main  work  in  hand. 
Tobacco,  for  instance,  in  any  form  is  not 
always  safe  for  some  crops,  as  under 
certain  conditions  It  may  render  the 
plants  more  susceptible  to  disease. 

"  With  a  view  of  finding  an  etfectoil 
means  of  destroying  some  of  the  mort 
common  insect  pests,  especially  aphides, 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  used  onder 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Albert  F.  Woods,  on 
a  sufficient  scale  to  show  its  entire  prac- 
ticability, at  least  in  the  case  of  Violets. 
We  recently  called  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter, and  have  received  a  number  of  re- 
quests for  more  details  as  to  the  methods 
employed  in  calculating  the  space  in 
greenhouses,  amounts  of  materialB  to 
use,  etc.  For  the  benefit  of  those  making 
the  inquiries,  we  take  thisopportanity  o( 
answering  the  questions  as  far  as  we  ate 
able. 

"  Figures  20fi  and  207  show  cross  aee- 
tions  of  the  two  styles  of  greenhouse 
structures  now  in  general  use.  The  honse 
shown  in  figure  206  is  an  even  span,  75 
feet  long,  9  feet  6  Inches  wide,  10  Inches 
on  the  sides,  and  4  feet  2  inches  from  the 
beds  to  the  ridge,  with  a  walk  20  Inches 
wide  and  2  feet  10  inches  deep.  Now  It  is 
desired  to  determine  accurately  the  num- 
ber of  cubic  feet  of  space  in  this  house, 
and  to  do  this  draw  lines  from  the  ridge 
and  gutter  plates,  as  shown  in  thesketoi. 
and  mark  the  respective  lengths  In  Itet 
and  inches  on  each.  The  space  Is  now 
divided  into  triangles  and  rectangles,  and 
from  these  the  cubic  contents  of  the 
house  may  be  computed.  For  example, 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  walk 
(figure  206)  is  found  by  multiplying  the 
depth,  34  Inchfs,  by  the  width,  20  Inches, 
and  then  by  the  length,  75  feet,  or  900 
inches,  and  dividing  the  product  by  1,728, 
the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  1  cubic  foot, 
as  follows:  34x20x900-t-1,728=354.16 
cubic  feet.  Second,  to  find  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  in  the  space  between  the  bed 
and  gutter  plate,  multiply  9  feet  6  inches 
bv  10  Inches,  then  by  75  feet,  and  finally 
divide  by  1,728,  which  will  give  5S>8.75 
cubic  feet.  It  will,  of  course,  be  undc^ 
stood  that  in  making  this  calculation  the 
feet  must  all  be  first  reduced  to  inches. 

The  rule  generally  given  to  find  the  area 
of  a  triangle  is  to  multiply  the  perpen- 
dicular by  the  base  and  divide  the  pro- 
duct bv  2.  The  quotient  will  be  the  area 
of  the  'triangle.  Thus,  to  find  the  con- 
tents of  the  space  abc,  multiply  by  be  by 
ac  and  divide  the  product  by  2.  as  fol- 
lows: 57  inches  x  40  inches  -H  2,  x900 
inches,  or  75  feet,  equals  102.600  cubic 
inches,  divided  by  1,728  cubic  inches 
equals  593.75,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  Id 
the  house  space  abc.  Since  the  two  til- 
angles  are  equal  the  contents  of  one  mul- 
tiplied by  2  will  give  the  total  number  of 
cubic  feet  contamed  In  the  roof.  Thus, 
593.75  cubic  feet,  multiplied  by  2  equals 
1,187.5  cubic  feet.  We  therefore  have  In 
the  house  of  the  dimensions  given  as  fol- 
lows: 3o4.16cublcfeet-|-593.75-|-l,187.5 
=2 J35.41  cubic  feet. 

♦'For  fumigating  Violets  nse  0.15  gram 
of  potassium  cyanide  per  cubic  foot 
Thus  a  house,  as  shown  In  figure  206 
would   require  2,185.41X.15=820.8115 

grams.    To  reduce  this  to   ounces  dlride 
y   28.85,  the  number  of  grams  in  an 
ounce.    This  will  give  11.29  ounces,  the 
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amount  of  potassium  cyanide  required. 
For  every  part  oi  cyanide  use  l^i  parts 
of  commercial  suipharic  acid  and  1  part 
water.  That  is,  where  11.29  ounces  of 
cyanide  are  used,  it  would  require  16.98 
ounces  by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
11.29  ounces  of  water. 

''At  fi^re  207  is  shown  a  section  of  a 
different  style  of  house,  the  cubic  con- 
tents of  which  may  be  determined  as  in 
the  preceding  case.  This  house  is  a%- 
span,  50  feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  front 
wall  5  feet,  back  wall  7  feet,  and  12  feet 
to  the  ridge.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
sixe  of  a  house  of  any  given  shape  or  style 
can  be  figured  out.  and  the  amounts  of 
materials  necessary  to  fumigate  it  ascer- 
tained. 

''After  determining  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  the  house  contains,  and  the  amounts 
of  materials  necessary  to  make  the  fumi- 
gration,  arrange  the  ventilators  so  that 
they  can  be  easily  and  quickly  opened 
from  the  outslda.  Tblsis  absolutely  nec- 
essary, as  the  house  should  be  thor- 
oaghly  ventilated  as  soon  as  possible 
after  exposing  the  plants  to  the  gas  the 
desired  length  of  time,  and  it  would  be 
almost  certain  death  to  enter  the  house  to 
open  ventilators.  All  having  been  ar- 
ranged»  look  over  the  house  and  stop  all 
large  cracks  through  which  the  gas  might 
escape.  It  will  also  be  well  to  wet  down 
the  roof  from  the  outside.  The  water 
will  fill  the  cracks  between  the  glass  and 
make  it  nearly  air-tight. 

*<  Everything  being  in  readiness,  get  a  l^t 
or  a  2-gallon  earthen  Jar,  of  as  small  a 
diameter  as  possible,  so  that  when  the 
acid  and  water  are  added,  the  potassium 
cyanide  will  be  covered.  Place  the  Jar 
about  the  center  of  the  house,  provided 
the  latter  is  not  over  75  or  100  feet  long. 
If  longer  than  this,  it  will  be  best  to  use 
two  Jars,  placed  in  the  walks  about  an- 
equal  distance  from  each  end  of  the  house. 
Tack  a  small  stick  or  lath  across  the 
walk  to  the  edges  of  the  beds,  directly 
over  the  Jar.  If,  however,  the  sides  of  the 
walk  are  not  of  sufficient  height  to  allow 
the  bag  to  hang  above  the  Jar,  tack  a 
piece  of  board  to  each  side  of  the  walk, 
and  the  lath  across  these,  as  shown  in 
flsure  208.  Run  a  string  from  the  Jar  over 
this  stick  to  the  door,  and  fasten  one  end 


into  the  Jar.  Then  pour  in  the  required 
amount  of  water  and  add  the  acid 
slowly.  When  the  acid  is  all  added,  a 
considerable  amount  of  steam  should 
arise  from  the  Jar,  showing  that  the 
water  is  quite  hot.  If,  however,  this  does 
not  occur  when  all  the  acid  is  added, 
enough  more  should  be  poured  In  to  cause 
the  desired  evolution  of  steam.  After 
this,  carefully  place  the  string  and  bag  in 
position,  taking  care  that  the  bag  does 
not  fieill  into  the  Jar  before  reaching  the 
door.  If,  however,  it  should  fall,  hold 
your  breath  and  make  a  rush  for  the 
door,  for  it  will  mean  death  to  breathe 
the  gas. 


before  the  gas  can  be  used  in  this  way 
with  safety. 

"  When  using  the  gas  endeavor  to  have 
the  plants  a  little  on  the  dry  side  and  the 
temperature  relatively  low.  Use  potas- 
sium cyanide,  98  per  cent,  pure,  ana  com- 
mercial sulphuric  acid.  The  former  can 
be  procured  for  about  32  cents  per  pound, 
and  the  latter  for  from  S  to  5  cents  per 
pound.  At  these  prices  the  gas  can  be 
made  very  cheaply — that  is,  at  about  13 
to  15  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space 
to  be  fumigated. 

"  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that, 
following  the  above  method,  we  have 
found  the  gas  very  effective  in  killing  both 
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Pig.  ao6.— Bven  Spaa  House. 

Siiowiho  Method  of 

''  Everything  being  in  readiness  when 
the  door  is  reached  loosen  the  string, 
allow  the  bag  to  quickly  descend  into  the 
Jar,  and  immediately  step  outside  and 
close  the  door.  "7*^ 

"  The  plants  should  be  left  exposed  to 
the  gas  for  exactly  twenty-five  minutes, 
and  then  the  doors  and  ventilators 
opened.  This  should  be  done  from  the 
outside,  all  arrangements  for  doing  it 
having  been  made  beforehand.  When  the 
doors  and  ventilators  are  opened  wait  30 
to  50  minutes  before  trying  to  enter  the 
house,  and  even  then  enter  with  caution. 

**  The  gas  should  be  used  at  night  or 
after  the  sun  goes  down,  as  the  increased 
temperature  during  the  day  causes  it  to 
penetrate  the  tissues  of  the  plant  more 


Pio.  208.— Violet  House  Ready  for  Pumigatino. 
Shofflar  Arranf  ement  of  Jar,  String,  and  Bag  of  PotaMium  Cyanide. 


of  It  there  where  it  can  be  easily  reached. 
Procure  a  small  paper  bag  (two-pound 
bag),  large  enougntohold  the  potassium 
cyanide.  After  placing  thecyanlde  in  the 
bag,  tie  it  to  the  end  of  the  string  at  the 

Iar,  so  that  it  will  be  suspended  over  the 
ath  and  Just  above  the  Jar,  as  shown  in 
figure  208.  In  this  way  when  the  string  is 
loosened  at  the  door,  the  bag  and  con- 
tents will  sink  into  the  Jar.  After  this  Is 
properly  arranged,  move  the  bag  of 
potassium  cyanide  fastened  to  the  string 
to  one  side,  so  that  it  will  be  out  of  the 
way  when  pnttlnt?  tlie  other  miterials 


quickly,  first  on  account  of  Its  increased 
diffusibility,  due  to  a  rise  of  temperature, 
and  second,  because  the  plant  has  its 
stoma ta,  or  breathing  pores  open,  and  Js 
taking  in  the  gases  of  the  air  In  order  to 
make  sugar.  It  is  quite  passible  thsit  if . 
the  temperature  were  low  and  assimila- 
tion could  be  stopped  this  gas  could  be 
used  in  daytime.  It  is  decomposed  by 
light,  but  it  appears  from  experiments  so 
far  that  the  gas  resulting  is  probably 
more  effective  in  killing  insects  and  not 
so  dangerous  to  plants.  However,  ad- 
ditional  experiments    will  be  necessary 


PIgr.  307— Three-quarter  Span  House. 
Calculating  Space. 

green  and  black  aphis  on  Violets.  One 
fumigation  was  sufficient  to  thoroughly 
eradicate  the  pests  from  badly  infested 
plants,  and,  wtiat  is  Just  as  important, 
the  houses  one  hour  after  the  work  was 
done  were  as  sweet  as  if  they  had  been 
exposed  to  fresh  air." 


The  Vegetable  Qarden. 

Eudive.— This  will  do  well  in  cold 
frames  if  protected  from  frost.  Dig  up 
with  good  roots  before  hard  frost  and 
transfer  to  cold  frames,  and  if  treated 
similarly  to  lettuce  will  come  in  useful 
for  garnishing,  and  is  also  fine  for  salad. 
If  required  to  be  blanched,  keep  partially 
shaded. 

^hitioof  and  Chicory.— The  thick 
roots  of  these  should  now  be  dug  up  and 
stored  away  in  a  pit  or  cool  cellar  cov- 
ered with  sand.  Whltloof  Is  very  fine  for 
salad  during  the  winter  months  If  prop- 
erly grown.  This  can  easily  be  done  by 
placing  in  heat  a  few  roots  every  few 
weeks.  An  ordinary  mushroom  house  Is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  Its  requirements;  It 
will  grow  to  perfection  there,  but  any 
comer  will  suit  It  where  the  temperature 
will  average  50  degrees.  For  convenience 
it  Is  best  planted  In  a  wooden  box,  this 
should  be  about  14  Inches  In  depth,  plant 
In  rows  about  three  Inches  apart  In  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  leaving  a  space  In  the 
top  of  box  of  about  six  inches ;  after  the 
plants  are  set,  procure  any  old  boards, 
the  same  length  as  the  rows,  and  set  one 
on  edge  between  each  row,  then  fill  to  the 
top  with  good  clean  sand.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  roots  will  be  fit  for  use.  When 
ready,  and  it  Is  necessary  to  cut  some,  to 
prevent  any  damage,  It  is  best  to  take 
out  the  end  board ;  the  sand  will  then 
fall  out.  and  it  can  then  be  conveniently 
gathered.  The  object  of  the  other  boards 
between  the  rows  Is  to  keep  intac^  those 
not  required,  as  there  should  be  no  dis- 
turbance until  the  roots  are  required  for 
use.  This  method  is  easy  and  convenient 
in  handling,  and  whltloof  grown  thus 
makes  a  fine  stiff  growth,  perfectly 
blanched,  and  is  a  very  delicious  salad. 

Mint  is  very  useful  at  times  during  the 
winter,  and  being  so  easy  to  grow  should 
always  t>e  had  when  called  for.  Dig  a 
few  roots  of  this  before  the  ground 
freezes,  plant  in  heat,  in  hotbed  or  green- 
house, or  it  may  be  put  in  a  pot  and 
grown  in  any  ordinary  window. 

Chives  are  also  useful  for  salads;  a 
bunch  put  In  a  pot  In  the  fall  and  grown 
as  directed  for  mint,  will  give  constant 
supply  for  a  long  time. 

Parsley  should  now  be  put  into  the 
greenhouse  or  hotbed,  or  it  also  can  be 
grown  In  a  pot  In  a  window. 

W.  M.  EowAJtDS,  Conn. 
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The  Henry  Strawberry. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby 
a  boantifui  supply  of  these  plants  will  be 
ready  for  spring  delivery  to  subscribers 
and  agents,  and  in  this  connection  we 
beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  oar  generous  offer  of  these  plants  in 
another  column.  We  do  not  think  that 
a  more  liberal  offer  has  ever  been  made 
than  the  one  now  advertised,  whereby 
the  agent  or  worker  sending  us  In  a  club 
oi'  ten  new  names,  at  $1  each,  becomes 
entitled  to  100  Henry  Strawberry  plants, 
while  five  plants  will  be  sent  postpaid  to 
each  person  in  his  club.  This  offer  will 
not  apply  to  a  club  of  less  than  ten.  It 
may  be  a  very  long  time  before  such  an 
offer  of  such  a  plant  can  be  made  again. 
The  wonderful  success  which  has  accom- 
panied our  premium  offer  this  fall,  in  the 
short  time  at  our  disposal  to  advertise  it, 
leadj9  us  to  believe  that  the  orders  for  the 
Henry  Strawberry  next  spring  may  ex- 
ceed all  anticipations;  however,  we  have 
planned  for  a  large  supply  for  delivery 
and  trust  to  be  able  to  meet  all  demands 
upon  us.  Mr.  Jerolaman's  sieries  of  arti- 
cles isnow  being  placed  In  pamphlet  form, 
and  copies  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  >vho 
desire  to  use  same  In  th6  canvas  for  new 
subscriptions. 


.  All  the  premium  Henry  Strawberry 
plants  due  to  date,  have  been  shipped, 
except  where  a  request  has  been  made  to 
hold  them  till  spring,  and  Judging  by  the 
unsolicited  acknowledgments  received, 
they  are  giving  imipense  satisfaction.  In 
order  to  reduce  weight  and  hinder  excess- 
ive transpiration  some  of  the  leaves  are 
cut  off  before  shipping,  this  Is  espe<;ially 
beneficial  during. a  hot  spell,  and  readers 
can  rest  assured  all  is  done  for  the  best. 


THIS  is  one  of  the  most 
serious     the     hortlcul' 

Queatlon.  turist  has  to  consider,  be- 
cause of  the  many  phases 
that  present  themselves.  In  the  first 
place  we  are  to  consider  the  cost,  upon 
which  its  use  is  or  is  not  practicable;  and 
with  this  query  is  coupled  the'more  im- 
portant one,  what  special  form  is  best 
for  the  soil  upon  which  it  Is  to  be  applied, 
^nd  for  the  crops  we  aie  to  produce. 

One  thing  is  as  certain  as  the  earth  we 
tread,  viz.,  without  plant  food  we  cannot 
have  plants,  and,  to  a  limited  extent  the 
latter  is  proportionate  to  the  former; 
nothing  for  nothing  being  the  universal 
law  of  nature. 

The  agricultural  chemists  have  given 
us  the  chemical  properties  of  the  plant, 
the  food  it  requires,  and  have  shown  us 
wljere  to  find  it,  but  they  have  not  been 
able  to  furnish  a  cbef  who  can  prepare 
the  food  Just  as  the  plant  deslresit;  they 
have  brought  "  water  to  the  horse,  but 
could  not  make  him  drink."  The  owners 
of  the  clay,  the  loam,  and  the  sandy  soils 
have  heard  the  story  alike,  when,  in  real- 
ity, it  was  told  differently  to  each  of 
them. 

Different  soils  require  different  treat- 
ment, or,  in  otJier  words,  the  fertilizers 
that  one  may  require,  would  not  be 
needed  by  the  other.  One  soil  may  be 
deficient  in  lime,  another  in  potash,  while 
the  third  may  be  thirsting  for  nitrogen, 
and  for  special  purposes  every  one  must 
determine  for  hlm^lf  according  to  his 
own  situation  and  circumstances  what 
the  needs  of  his  soil  are,  for  the  crops  he 
is  to  produce. 

It  Is  generally  supposed  the  barnyard 
furnishes  the  best  plant  food,  and  at  the 
least  cost.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true, 
all  depends  upon  the  crops  to  be  grown ; 
if  such  only  are  grown  as  desire  a  free 
supply  of  nitrogenous  matter  it  will  do, 
but  plants  must  have  certain  mineral  sub- 
stances, some  of  which  seem  necessary  to 
both  as  stimulants  or  condiments,  and 
which  act  upon  and  with  the  food  in  fit- 
ting It  for  use.  Soil  fertility  will  become 
impaired  by  the  constant  use  of  stable 
manure,  where  cultivated  crops  are 
steadily  grown;  and  the  same  is  true 
with  chemical  fertilizers,  which  impover- 
ish the  soil  by  not  keeping  up  the  b?lance 
of  humus.  The  stable  manure  does  not 
furnish  the  minerals,  and  the  chemical  fer- 
tilizers do  not  furnish  the  humus  required 
for  the  plants  Consequently  with  a  more 
than  liberal  application  of  either  the  soil 
does  not  yield  as  abundantly  as  It  would 
do  If  given  the  kind  of  food  the  plants  re- 
quire, and  as  they  want  it.  It  therefore 
follows  that  the  two  kinds  must  be  used 
together  in  order  to  get  the  best  results. 

The  question  is  asked  us  "Can  you 
suggest-  any-preparatitni  of  stable  ma- 
nure so  that  It  may  be  used  in  large 
quantities  without  danger  of  breeding 
maggots,  wire  worms,  and  cut  worms." 
Insects  are  found  In  the  greatest  abun- 
dance in  decaying  animal  or  vegetable 
matter;  their  mission  being  to  consume 
such ;  besides  that,  while  fermentation  Is 
the  m^st  fyt^tk^e,  the  reproduction  Is  the 
more  rapid>  the  heat  being  favorable  to 
the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  larva?,  these  wlir  always 
be  present  where  there  is  manure,  but 
thoy  will  be  far" less  numerous  where  the 
manure  is  thoroiighl^^  rotted  before  It  Is 
applied  to  the  soli.     '    ,       . 


A  Fraud  on  Farmers. 

A  fraud  order  has  been  issued  by  tb« 
Post  Office  Department  against  Carl  B. 
Cllne,  who  operated  a  swindle  from  Co- 
lumbus, O.  Cline  wrote  letters  to  and  Id- 
serted  advertisements  in  various  newspa- 
pers concerning  a  new  whe^t  called  the 
Early  Surprise.  He  offered  to  send,  ob 
receipt  of  three  stamps,  a  sample  package 
of  the  wheat;  in  other  letters  he  tried  to 
get  a  notice  for  GIrim  son  Clover,  also  oBe^ 
Ing  a  small  sample  for  a  few  cents.  Let- 
ters poured  In  on  him  by  the  hundred, 
and  in  return  he  sent  a  circular  letter, 
saying  that  be  would  furnish  the  seed 
wheat  at  fl.50  per  -bOBhet,  and  also 
quoted  rates  on  Crimson  Clover,  and  a 
certain  brand  of  com  known  as  Ok. 
When  the  victims  forwarded  their  money 
he  failed  to  furnish  the  seed.  Finally,  the 
pressure  became  so  strong  that  be  went 
to  a  farmer  near  Columbus  and  bon^t 
250  bushels  of  wheat  from  him,  wbicb  be 
made  up  in  small  packages  and  sent  to 
the  victims  of  his  game.  He  is  now  under 
bonds  to  answer  a  charge  of  swindling. 

By  the  death  of  Charles  A.  Dana,  editor 
of  the  New  York  Snn,  American  horticul- 
ture looses  one  of  its  most  inteUlgent  pa- 
trons. In  our  next -issue  we  hope  to  give 
some  account  of  his  connection  with  ga^ 
denintr  and  shall  present  a  splendid  b(lf* 
tone  portrait  from  .  the  latest  picture 
taken  by  h la  son. 


The  insect  question  has  many  ei^eBto 
it.  The  majority  of  insects  do  not  come 
because  of  the  manure  applied,  but  be^ 
cause  of  the  cropa  that  are  to  be  grown. 
Every  vegetable  has  its  insect  enemy,  or, 
we  might  say,  every  insect  has  Its  favor- 
ite Vegetable,  and  subsists  upon  tbat 
one  alone.  The  brassica  has  Its  caterpil- 
lar, the  asparagas  its  beetle,  the  onioo 
its  maggot,  the  squash  and  potato 
their  own  bugs.  When  any  insect  flndi 
its  feeding  ground  it  will  immediately  es- 
tablish a  colony  in  anticipation  of  a 
returning  crop  the  coming  season,  ahoukl 
the  progeny  find  it,  they  will  notonl; 
destroy,  but  again  deposit  their  egp. 
from  which  the  larv«pwlll  develop  fortbe 
destruction  of  yet  another  crop.  To 
thwart  their  purposes  a  rotation  of  croiw 
will  become  necessary ;  and.  In  moit 
instances  this  will  prove  an  eHectoal 
remedy. 

THE  work  Jnst  eoei- 
menced  inNewYot 
Burial  arounda.  City  of  taking  old  bmisl 
grounds  which  are  ao 
longer  used  as  such,  9nd  turning  tin 
into  park  areas  is  one  of  the  most  Ri- 
sible steps  of  modem  city  gOTeiiiment 
In  Loudon,  England,  there  is  a  apedi) 
association  which  «t  its  own  expenaefln- 
dertakes  to  do  tills  noble  work,  and  tbe 
area  of  city  lungs  which  has  been  tlni 
made  available  is  enormous.  Tbe  coadl- 
tions  of  our  cities  are  not  generally  aoei- 
treme  as  are  those  in  the  older  Eoropeu  i 
countries.  Yet  in  time,  if  precautlonibe 
not  taken,  our  status  will  be  wbatthcin 
is  to-day .  Even  now  New  York  City  hai 
tlie  very  unenviable  distinction  of  con- 
taining the  most  densely  populated  dty 
area  in  the  world. 

This  overcrowding  is  ii  serions  menace 
to  the  moral,  social,  and  physical  welfare    j 
of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  calls  for  meat-    | 
ures  of   relief  in  whatever  way  poaaibte.    | 
The  question  opens  a  large  field  fordiaros- 
sion  into  which  it  Is  not  our  province  to 
enter,  but  in  one  phase  it  has  a  beariag 
on  the  interests  we  represent.   Themultj- 
pllcatlon  of  city  park  areas  is  a  growing 
necesHlty  and  It  Is  surely  not  a  desecratioa 
to  devote  to  the  welfare  of  the  living  what 
has  already  outlived  its  usefulness  for 
the  dead. 
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Legal  Notes. 


Strawberry  Culture  for  October.   .     Prom  Cemetery  to  Park. 


Plants  Destroyed  by  Escapin^r  Oab, 

—An  action  brought  by  WllUam  H.  Sle- 
bKcht  against  the  East  River  Gas  Com- 
pany, In  which  judgment  recovered  on 
the  trial  by  the  plaintiff  was  on  Otcober 
6  affirmed  by  the  Second  Appellate  Divi- 
sion (New  York),  presents  some  Blngnlar 
features.  The  plaintiff ,  a  florist  ow  nlng 
greenhouses  In  Long  Island  City,  claimed 
damages  because  the  Gas  Company  al- 
lowed a  pipe  laid  in  the  ground  near  his 
premises  to  become  out  of  repair,  so  that 
gas  escaped  and  destroyed  his  flowerrs 
and  plants.  The  pipe  ran  along  the 
tracks  of  an  electric  railway.  The 
ground.  In  the  winter,  was  frozen  to 
quite  a  depth,  so  that  the  escaping  gas 
was  prevented  by  the  frozen  crust  from 
reachlpg  the  aurtaoe,  and  in  consequence 
percoiaOBd  through  the' soil,  and  entered 
thegreeothottses.  It  was  claimed  for  the 
company  that  the  life  of  tbQ  pipe,  accord- 
ing to  experts,  had  not  expired,  and  that 
its  condition  was  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  electrical  current  from  the  railroad. 
Having  remedied^  the  defect  as  soon  -as . 
l>088ib]e,  it  claifned  not;  to  have  been 
gbilty  of  negtigence. 

Justice  Hatch,  who  gjavQ  the  un^nir. 
mous  opinion  of  the  court,  said  in  con- 
^dlpg  hts.  Qplnion,/^t^f^t  the  pondltloq 
of  the  pipe  was  produced  from  lying  In  a 
wet  place.  The  character  of  the  place 
should  have  been^known,  for  the  defend- 
ant made  the  excavation  and  laid  the 
pipe  therein.  This  evidence  is  more  than 
a,spiQtiUa ;  1^  had  si^^bst^mce  in  it,  and  the , 
Jury  were  authorized  to  predicate  negli- 
gence of  the  defendant  lov  a  failure  to  ex- 
amine the  pipe  under  such  circumstances. 
**The  evidence  was  clearly  sufficient  to 
enonerate  the  plaintiff  from  contributory. 
Diligence,  ana  this  question  requires  no 
discussion  at  our  hands."  . 

ConQerninff  a  Cranberry  .Boic-— One 

of  the  most  important  cases  argued  in 
the  Supreme  Court  olWlsconsln  was  that 
of  Russell  Case,  plaintiff,  vs.  Frederick  J. 
Hoffman  and  others,  defendants,  argued 
recently.  In  1878  the  plaintiff  bought 
about  400  acres  of  land  in  the  town  of 
Sullivan,  Jackson  County,  for  the  purpose 
of  cranberry  culture.  The  land,  as  he . 
determined  at  the  time  of  the  purchase, 
was  well  supplied  with  water  from  a  lake 
known  as  Big  Lake,  about  two  miles 
northwest  of  the  land  in  question.. 
From  Big  Lalce  to  and  cross  the  platn- 
tiif*8lana,the  water  flowed  upon  the  sur- 
face and  beneath  the  surface.  Through 
the  greater  portion  of  the  distance  be- 
tween Big  Liakeand  the  plaintiff's  land  it 
was  not  confined  within  any  channel. 
Beyond  the  plaintiff's  land  it  again 
formed  into  a  channel  and  emptied  into  a 
stream  called  Beaver  creek.  As  it  is  im- 
possible to  cultivate  cranberries  without 
a  supply  of  living  water,  the  natural 
water  supply  to  plaintiff's  land  was  a 
matterof  greatest  importance,  and  rely- 
ing upon  its  permanent  character,  he  ex- 
pended large  amounts  of  money  Improv- 
ing his  cranberry  marsh. 

Later,  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
a  canal  was  constructed  absorbing  the 
water  supply,  and  this  flnally  came  Into 
the  handQ  of  the  defendants,  who  refused 
to  supply  the  plaltatiff.  The  court  gave 
Judgment  for  the  plaintiff  fot  damages 
ana  an  injunction  commanding  the  de- 
fendants to  restore  the  water  to  him. 
From  this  Judgment  the  defendants  ap- 
pealed. The  case  was  argued  in  the 
supreme  court  by  R.  M.  La  FoUette  and 
0.  £.  Roe  for  plaintiff,  and  Bushnell, 
Rogers  A  Hall  for  the  defendants.  -  The 
presentation  of  the  case  in  the  supreme 
court  occupied  nearly  two  days  and  the 
examineitlon  of  the  la^  and  facts  neces- 
sary to  reach  a  decision  in  the  case '  has 
entailed  a  very  large  amount  of'  work 
upon  the  supreme  court.  The  supreme 
•  pourt  reverses  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court,  Chfef  Justice  Cassoday  and  Justice 
Matsba41  dissenting. 


October  Is  rather  an  *f6ff"  month  In 
strawberry  culture  proper,' and  although 
it  pays  to  stir  the  soil  shallowly  after 
every  packing  rain  till  freeing  weather, 
few  continue  It  as  late  as  October.  Still 
no  truce  must  be  giVen  weeds  and  grass 
to  mature  seed  and  make  toll  for  the 
coming  year.    If  not  done  earlier,  It  will 

Eay  to  chop  in  around  the  plan^  200  to 
00  pounds  of  the  tertlllaer,  mentipned  ^ 
later. 

Except  in  the  farthest  north,  October 
is  usually  the  time  for  fall  plantihg.  A 
September-set  plant  is  better,  provided 
rain  follows  and  puts  it  at  once  to  grow- 
ing. But  nothing  Is  as  damaging  to  a 
strawberry  plant  as  to  be  checked  by 
drought  soon  after  it  is  put  into  the 
grounds  It  is  slow  to  recover  from  a 
check  of  this  kind,  especially  In  autumn: 
And  September  is  all  too  apt  to  give  it 
.  Just  such  a  check.  In  October,  even  If  the 
soil  is  not  more  moist,  it  ie^  coolers  and* - 
the  sun  is  weaker,  Just  the  conditions 
that  the  strawberry  loves.  Plants  set 
then  are  not  apt  to  wilt,  eyen  without^. 
i*aln.  .         *         .       t 

.  October-set  plants  undoubtedly  Bloom 
earner  and  bear  larger  b^r^es  thati  those 
set  earlier.    They  are  often  A  week  ahead  ' 
of  plants  set  in  the  spring-  or  summer  be-- 
fore.  '  If  tbeTJlants  are  vlgbt^UB  afldthe 
soil  rich  and  well  prepared  a  fair  crop  of 
exceedingly  fine  bernes  will  be  the  result 
the  following  spring.    In  the  far  south 
fall-set  plants  bear  their  main  crop  the 
following  aprilng.    Then  the  plants.sljart  , 
the  summer' Ikrge  &hd  std^ky,  and  will 
make  a  better  growth  and  bear  a  heavier 
crop  the  next  spring  than  if  they  had  been 
planted  only  the  spring  before  instead  of 
the  fall  preceding  that  spring. 

More  care  should  be  taken  with  fall-^t 
plants,  so  they  may  get  all  th^  growth 
possible  before  cold  weather  comes.  Well 
started,  they  continue  their  growth  all 
through  the  winter  wherever  the  tem- 
perature in  the  sun  goes  a  little  above 
freezing. 

If  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  very  long, 
trim  them  back  to  about  four  inches.  Let 
the  hole  in  which  they  are  set  be  large 
enough  to  spread  the  roots  as  neai  fan- 
shape  as  possible.  Press  flne,  moist  dirt 
flrmly  about  the  roots,  letting  it  cover 
the  roots  flrmly  up  to  the  bud,  but  ho 
higher.  Nothing  checks  growth  f^  much 
as  a  bud  covered  and  choked  by  earth. 

Prepare  the  soil  for  planting  as  follows : 
Plow  the  land  as  early  and  deeply  as  pos^ 
Bible.  If  a  crop  of  pea  vines  or  other  cul- 
tivated green  crop  has  been  turned  un- 
der, all  the  better.  If  such  crop  has  been 
turned  under,  a  top  dressing  of  agricultu- 
ral lime  (500  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre) 
will  pay.  ^ 

I  find  that  of  all  fertilizers  cotton-seed 
meal  is  the  safest  to  use  in  the  drill.  It  is 
less  apt  to  harm  a  plant  when  It  comes 
in  contact  with  its  roots.  One  hundred 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash  or  200 
pounds  of  kainit  and  200  pounds  of  dis- 
solved bone  or  acid  phosphate  per  acre 
should  be  applied  around  the  plants  a 
little  later.  It  can  be  sown  over  them 
during  the  winter  while  the  plants  are 
dormant  and  will  then  do  no  harm. 
Wood  ashes  and  stable  manure  are  also 
excellent  for  top  dressing.  Splendid  ber- 
ries can  be  made  with  them  alone.  Never 
sow  fertilizer  on  a  plant  wet  with  dew 
or  rain,  winter  or  summer.  It  will  be 
sure  to  stick  and  bum. 

O.  W.  Blactkitaul;  Klttrell,  N.  C. 


One  hundred  plants  ol  the  wonder- 
ftil  Henry  Strawberry  are  offered  as  a 

Sremium  to  the^raiser  of  ja  complete 
lab  of  Tern' Ke%v  Natnes,  wUh  an 
additional  snpply  of  plants  to  eaph 
person  in  the  clab.  Head  particulars 
elsewhere. 


String  beans  dassifled  as  beans.— Thj& 
importers  claimed  that  the  merchandise 
is  dutiable  at  lO  per  cent,  ad  valorem  "as 
vegetables  in  their  natural  state  not  spe- 
cially provided*  for.  This  merchandise 
consists  of  b^ansin  the  pod,  green.  As 
distinguishing  them  from  dried  beans, 
they  are  commercially,  and  popularly 
known  as  string  b«»an8.    In  the  absence 

.  of  •  a  special  ppovi^^lon  for  beans,  they 
would  uud(mbtedly  be  dutiable  as  vege- 
tables in  th^lr  natural  state,  but  the  pro- 
vision for  beans  is  sufficiently  broad  to 
include  string  beans,  and  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers  -  th^irefore  ^liirms  *he 

'decision  ot the  c6.11ec^tpE,\    "^  ^  .     .  '*,  ;  , 

Oar  ip«ibltah«i^>wiU  si9rpl7>.»ny.  ImoIl^ 
wanted.    Send  your  orders. 


The  work,  of  transforming  St.  J6hn'8 
burying  ground.  New  York  City,  Into  St. 
John's  Park  was  begun  on  September  28. 
The  1,000  tombstones  still  remaining 
were  broken  off  at  the  ground  and  carted 
to  a  large  pit  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
cemetery.  In  this  they  were  dumped  and 
earth  piled  over  them. 

The  cemetery  was  opened  a  hundred 
.  years  ago,  and  was  used  unrtil  1850.  After 
ISdO  tne  city  ordinances  forbade  fuiv 
ther  burials  south  of  Canal  street,  but  for 
twenty  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
ordinance  burials  weie  permitted  In  St. 
John's. 

It  is  estimated  that  10,000  Interments 
have  iaki^n  place  in  the  plot.  .  The  prop- 
erty owners  and  tenants  of  the  vicinity 
began  an  agitation  about  eight  years  ago 
to  nave  the  burying  ground  made  into  a 
park.  Trinity  Corporation, which  owned 
'the  property,  resisted  the  project  until 
t5be  clty^  won  a  victory  in  the  courts,  and 
the  property  was  bought  for  $520,000. 
The  relatives  of  the  dead  were  notified  In 
September  last  of  the  city 's  Intention  to 
sqou  ^begln  work,  and  %^ere  requited  to 
'make  lemovikls   at   once.    -About '250 

graves   wete  opened  and  •  fragmeptB  of 
ones  were  taken  to  other  cemeteries. 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  East- 
em  New  York  Horticultural  Society  met 
on,  Tuesday  morning  in  the  concert  hall, 
Ma'dfson' Square  Garaea,  New  York  City. 
It  was  decided,  to  hold  t|ie  next  annual 
meeting  at  either  Newburgh  or  High- 
lands, the  object  of  thus  moving  about 
being  to  stimulate  interci^t  ^mong  fruit 
growers -In  d4flerent  section's,  ^it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  a  two  days'  convention  of 
five  sessions  and  an  interesting  program 
was  prepared.  Among  those  attending 
the  meeting  were  W.  F.  Tabor,  W.  C. 
Hart,>  S.  B.  Huested.  L.  L.  MoreH,  E. 
Van  Alstyne,B.  D.  Van  Buren,  J.  E.  Rice, 
N.  W.  Hallock,  W.  W.  Williams.  C.  L. 
Allen,  J.  W.  Withers,  and  Dr.  F.  M.  Hex- 
amer. 


The  Successful  Farmer. 

Referring  to  the.  farmer  of  to-day,  Wil- 
liam Allen  White,  who  first  attracted  at- 
tention by  his  trenchant  inqufry  of 
*'  What's  the  Matter  with  Kansas?"  says, 
in  Business  of  a  Wheat  Farm,  in  October 
Scribuer's:  ''  The  successful  farmer  of  this 
generation  must  be  a  business  man  first, 
and  a  tiller  of  the  soil  afterward.  In  him 
must  be  combined  many  talents.  "^  He 
must  be  a  capitallst,cautiouB  and  crafty ; 
he  must  be  an  operator  of  industrial 
affairs,  daring  and  resourceful,  and  he 
must  play  labor's  part  with  patience  and 
humility.  He  Is  in  business 'as  certainly 
as  the  banker.  And  henceforth,  until  the 
order  changes,  the  farmer's  success  in 
business  will  quadrate  with  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  brains  he  uses,  and  with  the 
number  of  fertile  acres  under  his  plow." 


Farm  Hand  in  Pennsylvania. 

Salter  A.  Wyckotf's  most  interesting 
narrative  of  his  Experiences  as' a  laboring 
man  describes  In  tneNovemberScribner's 
his  work  as  a  fairm  hand  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. That  there  Is  work  of  this  kind 
for  those  who  want  It  Is  evident :  "  But 
surely,"  I  said,  "  more  men  appjj  to  you 
for  work  than  you  can  possibiy.empioy." 
He  looked  at  me  with  some  wonderatmy 
Ignorance.*  '^  For  a  longtime  I  have  been 
looking  lor  a. man  to  help  me,"  he  said. 
"  I'm  growing  old,  and  I  can't  do  the 
work  'that  1  once  did ;  and  If  1  cbnld  find 
the  right  man  I'd  keep  him  the  year 
round  and  pay  hJm  good  wages.  But  the 
best  young  fellows  go  to  the  cities,  and 
The  rfest  are  mostly  a  worthless  Jot. 
There's.hardly  a  day  inthe  y^ar  i^^hen  I 
haven^t  a  Job  for  any  decent  man  who'll 
ask  for  it." 


V.Mk  p.  X^edtlckMiias  beea  appointed 
State  Inspector  of  orchards  and  nurser- 
ies l\v,  t>^  Michigan  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. 
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There  is  Not  a  Home  in  the  Land 

But  calls  for  a  yearly  Calendar. 

Every  family  tries  to  get  one  or  n-iore;   generally  more. 

There  are  Calendars  and  Calendars 

Some  are  good,  some  bad,  most  of  them  indifferent. 

There  WUl  Not  be  a  Calendar  Issued  for  1898 

To  exceed  in  artistic  elegance,  finish,  beauty  of  designs  and  effectin 
coloring,  the*  one  *we  to-day  offer  as  a  premium  to  every  subscriptioi 
to  AMERICAN  GARDENING  received  before  December  81, 1807. 

EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  IS  ENTITLED  TO 

AND    CAN    EASILY    EARN    TWENTY. 

/^UR  magnificent  Rose  and  Qlrl  1898  six  sheet  Art  Calendar,  two  months  to  a  sheet,  each  sheet  8Hxn% 
^-^     inches,  is  superbly  lithographed  in  eleven  colors,  and  printed  on  hammered  paper  ;   the  whole  tasfr 

fully  tied  with  silk  bow — ^undoubtedly  a  work  of  art  fit  for  the  most  elegant  hone, 
Description     ^^^  ^  handsome  a  Calendar  as  was  ever  published.     Each  one  of  the  six  deagis 

presents  a  distinct  type  of  female  loveliness  and  a  fresh    study  in  roses^  tie 

coloring  on  each  sheet  being  rendered  in  harmony  with  the  design.     There  is  not  a  line  of  advcrtisinj 

on  the  Calendars  to  detract  from  their  value.     They  will  not  be  sold  by  us  for  less  than  |i.oo  eadi 


Who  i<  EVBRV  SUBSCRIBER  renewing  before  December  ji,  1897,  enclosing  Five  ton 

▼V  IIU  IS  additional  to  pay  packing  and  postage. 

EVERY  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION— To  induce  people  to  test  the  value  of  AjffRicii 
Gardening  we  will  send  the  Calendar  absolutely  free  to  every  name  received 
direct  not  previously  on  our  mailing  list.     Remit  $1.00  for  A.  G.  12  monthi 

EVERY  ONE  sending  us  a  club  of  Four  3-month  trial  subscriptions  at  twentr- 
five  cents  each,  will  get  a  Calendar,  free  as  a  premium,  by  return  wd 


Entitled 

to  a 

Calendar? 


EVERY  NEW  name  sent  in  by  an  agent. 


NOTE.— We  h«v«  ordered  manufactured  for  us  a  large  stock  of  these  superb  Calendars  in  the  endeavor  to  have  sufficient 
supply  for  all  demands,  but  will  not  guarantee  to  fill  orders  after  supply  is  exhausted.     Therefore,  order  yours  now. 


gy^  I  I  ^^  Ao*Anf  a  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Calendar  to  show  people  will  clinch  the  argument  and  obtain  the  soSas^ 
special  to  /\SeniS  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Agents  will  bo  mailed  one  copy,  securely  wrapped,  on  receipt  of  only  Twea^ 
five  cents  (one-fourth  its  value.)  Armed  with  this  superb  Calendar  we  misjudge  human  nature  greatly  if  any  ordinary  i 
cannot  secure  a  big  list  of  new  subscriptions  every  day.     Every  new  subscriber  you  send  us  gets  a  Calendar  by  retiixn 


\\l^  Every  new  subscription  at  $1.00  entitles  the  agent  to  Five  of  the  Wonderful  Hfli? 

5  Strawberry  Plants,  to  be  delivered  next  Spring.     Thus  100  new  subscriptions  woaH 

secure  agents  500  plants  ;    a  possession  worthy  of  your  consideration.     Every  n«* 
PflV  subscriber  taken  by  agent  will  receive  one  of  our  Art  Calendars  free  by  return  md 

Ageuts  wlio  do  not  want  the  Henry  Strawberry  Plants  can  retsun  as  their  payment 
A  j.^  cents  hi  cash  on  each  subscription  they  take,  or  will  be  credited  twenty*flvc  oeiili 

/V^CII  i&  Qn  uny  book,  masrazine  or  publication    they  wish  to  obtain  through  us. 

tSX^JL.  AMERICAN  GARDENING,  P.O.Box  1697,  NewYoii 

REMIT  BY  P.  O.  or  EXPRESS  MONEY  ORDER-IT  Ts  SAFEST. 


Oct.  23.  1897. 
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The  Rocky  Ford  Melons. 

Oor  market  reports  have,  during  the 
past  few  moDthfl,  contained  several  refer- 
ences to  Rocky  Ford  mnskmelons  which 
have  right  along  realised  snch  fancy 
prices,  and  correspondence  is  received  ask- 
ing for  farther  information^  source  of 
seed.  etc. 

It  is  true  those  melons  have  given  ex- 
ceedingly good  satinfaction.  The  old-fash- 
ioned Kmerald  Gem  or  Black  Jap  gave 
satisfaction  because  almost  every  melon 
cut  was  good  eating,  and  therefore  they 
pleased  the  uninitiated;  the  Rocky  Fords 
were  even  better  than  those  in  that  every 
melon  was  a  fine  eating  one.  The  color 
inside  is  greenish  white,  very  juicy  and 
rich,  good  eatinge/#*Ar  to  the  rind.  They 
are  oblong,  being  5  to  6  inches  long  and 
4  to  5  inches  In  width  (or  depth), and,  as 
far  as  observation  goes,  nearly  all  of  a 
8l«e.  They  have  had  an  immense  run  in 
New  York  City  as  well  a  sin  Boston.  Tro- 
prletors  c»f  the  restaurants  and  hotels 
being  well  pleased  because  of  their  sure- 
ness  of  giving  a  good  tasting  melon  to 
offer  their  patrons  and  the  patrons  being 
well  pleased  because  they  had  a  nice  eat- 
ing melon.  Very  little  seed  was  saved. 
One  farmer  eating  the  melons  in  a  dining 
room,  procured  a  crate  and  saved  the 
seed;  another  farmer  approached  the 
proprietor  of  a  dining  room, had  him  save 
the  seed. 

According  to  a  recent  report  in  the 
Fruit  Trade  Journal,  the  exceptionally 
fine  quality  of  these  melons  depends  upon 
location. 

And  now  we  have  a  cantaloupe  trust. 
Three  years  ago  Mr.  Wetsel,  president  of 
the  Western  Poultry  and  Game  Co.,  was 
at  Rocky  Ford,  Atero  Co.,  Colo.,  which  is 
about  50  miles  south  of  Pueblo.  It  was 
In  the  melon  season,  and  he  had  a  Rocky 
Ford  cantaJoupe  fresh  from  the  vine,  and 
wet  with  dew  for  breakfast.  It  was  the 
most  delicious  he  had  ever  tasted.  He 
brought  some  of  the  seed  home  with  him, 
gave  them  to  truck  farmers.  The  vines 
were  very  prolific,  but  the  transplanted 
Rocky  Fords  were  Just  like  other  Mis- 
souri grown  cantaloupes.  They  lacked 
the  rare  flavor  he  had  noted  in  the  melons 
grown  on  the  altltudinons  plains  of  Colo- 
rado. In  order  to  test  the  difference  in 
Boil  and  climate  he  had  a  friend  at  Rocky 
Ford  send  him  a  crate  of  cantaloupes. 
The  difference  was  readily  apparent. 

A  company  was  organised  with  $200,- 
000  capital,  of  which  Mr.  Wetiel  was 
made  President,  and  general  manager. 
This  year  there  were  800  farmers  raising 
cantaloupes  on  682  acres  of  land. 

The  Rocky  Ford  Melon  Co.  shipped 
1,264  cars,  of  864  crates  each,  and  there 
are  45  melons  In  a  crate. 


One  handred  plants  of  the  wonder- 
fhl  Henry  Strawberry  are  offered  as  a 
premlnm  to  the  raiser  of  a  complete 
dab  of  Ten  New  Names,  with  an 
additional  supply  of  plants  to  each 
person  in  the  club.  Read  partlcalars 
elsewhere 


Catalogues  Received. 

W.  W.  Barnard  ft  Co..  Ohioaffo.— ORtaloffue 
of  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Florists*  Sundries,  etc. 

Jamm  Griffith,  Clneinnatl,  Obio.*Prioe 
List  of  Wire  Floral  Designs. 

OONARD  ft  JoifRS  Co.,  West  Orove,  Pa.— Cata- 
logue of  Bulbs,  Roses,  eto. 

LOTBTT  Co^  Little  Silver,  N.  J.— Illustrmted 
oatsloirue  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

SAxmiii  0.  Moow,  MorrtSTille,  Pa.— Oatalof  ue 
of  Oraamental  Trees,  Plants,  Sbrubii,  Vines, 
Fruit  Treep,  eto. 

Peter  Henderson  ft  Co.,  New  York.— Il- 
lustrated Catslosrua  of  Bulbs,  Plaiits,snd  Seeds 
fsr  Autumn  planting. 

Webber  ft  Don,  New  Tork.— Annual  Csts- 
loffuo  of  Bulbs,  Roots  and  Seed  for  Fall 
Planting. 

Hbbbt  a.  Drbbr,  loo.,  Pblladelpbls. — 
Autumn  Ostaloflrue  of  Bulbs,  Plants,  Seeds, 
eto.- 

D.  S.  Orimbs  ft  Son,  Denver,  O0I.— Price  List 
of  Seeds  of  Rooky  Mountain  Oonifer  and 
Native  Plsntf . 

Allen  Warren  ft  Son,  Greenville,  N.  C— 
Desoriptlve  Gstaloffue  of  Seleot  Fruits,  Oros- 
mental  Trees,  eto. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  ft  Ck).,  New  York.— Pamphlet 
on  the  Sugar  Beet,  with  praotioal  direotlons 
for  its  culture. 


Wiff.  H.  Harrison  ft  Sons,  Lebanon  Sprinn, 
N.  Y.— Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shruos 
and  Herhaoeoui  Plants. 

Business  Cards. 

C.  D.  Zlmnemas.  BafCalo.  N.  T.  Horticalturhit 
LanHscape  Gardener.  Plant  and  erttmateft  famished 

I  AND  DtiVELOPMGNT,  consaltatloiia,  plans, 
^  miperlntandence.  plants,  labor,  etc.,  rapplied  for 
work  as  wanted.  MM)  ortglnal  deelsns  for  residences, 
gardens,  parks,  etc,  ready  for  Inspection.  Com* 
munlcatlons  solicited  fnm  those  who  require  the 
Talue  of  land  or  residence  developed  with  practical 
economy.  Jos.  Forsjrth  Johnson.  P  O.  Box  IMT, 
New  York  City, 

Situations  Wanted. 

AdTertlsements  wUl  he  Inserted  nnder  this  head- 
ing St  oNB  CKjrr  PSH  woHD  each  Insertion,  payable 
In  advance.  The  address  to  be  eoanted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement  No  advertisement  Inserted  for 
less  than  fifteen  cents  per  Insertion: 

'l^D'ANTED,  a  position  by  a  competent  man :  ac- 
'*  customed  to  all  kinds  of  greenhoase  work ;  9 
years  with  Mr.  James  DeMi,  Bay  Ridge,  N.  Y.  Ad- 
dress Edward  Fischer,  care  American  Gardening, 
Box  1687,  New  York. 

"ISC' ANTED,  position  as  head  gardener  and  man- 
''  agerof  privau  place;  thoroughly  versed  In 
all  brancheM  of  hortlcnitnre  and  landscape  work : 
accQstomed  to  the  management  of  help,  96  years' 
experience.  References.  H.  J.  Smith,  Mlllbrook; 
N.  Y. 

'pROPBSSIONALcommercial  gardener  is  at  liberty 
-*-  to  consider  responsible  proposition  and  engage 
as  head  gardener  with  right  parties.  Sober,  com- 
petant,  experienced,  active.  Correspondence  soli- 
cited. Address  **  Head  Gardeners,''  care  American 
Gardening. 

CITUATION  wanted,  by  Englishman;  60,  single;  a 
*^  life's  experience  In  all  branches  of  the  florist 
basiness  and  gardening;  goed  at  designs  and  decor- 
atleas:  !lr«t-class  testimonial  as  to  ability,  honesty 
and  sobriety;  ib  years  In  America.  Address  Hon- 
esty, care  American  Gardening. 


Jsr, 


FOR  SALE. 


Advertisements  net  to  eaceed  eighty  words  will 
be  inserted  under  this  heading  at  two  cints  psb 
wonn  •ach  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

The  addrens  will  be  charged  as  nartof  theadvt., 
and  each  Initial,  or  a  number,  counts  as  one  word. 
No  cats  or  display  type  allowed. 

PA8PBERRY  and  Strawberry  plants.  Chas.  C. 
^    NASh,  Three  Rivers,  Michigan. 

riLASS  atwholesale,  rock  bottom  prices.  Also 
^^  paint  for  greenhouses.  The  Reed  Glass  Ss  Paint 
Co.,  4M  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 

T  C.  BOBBINK,  Ratberrord.  N.  J.— Dutch  Bulbs, 
'^*  Clematis,  Magnolias.  Rhododendrons,  Asaleas, 
etc  Brancb  of  the  Hortloultnral  Company,  Boo- 
koop,  Holland. 

no  YOU  WANT  the  best  flower  pots?  If  so,  send 
■^  address  10  The  Whllldln  Potterv  Co.,  718  Whar- 
ton St.,  Philadelphia.  Three  shipping  points,  can 
save  you  freight. 

T*0  LET.  $4fK);  fine  truck  or  garden  farm,  12  acres 
-^  adjoining  shore ;  warm  fertile  soil ;  one  hour 
out:  daily  boat;  good  big  house;  bam.  S.,  Room 
705, 56  Pine  St.,  New  York. 

TXBADQUARTERS  for  the  Loyd  Strawberry 
•^^    Plants :  conoeeded  to  be  the  best  ever  seen  In 


this  section:  also  Miller  Respbrrry  plants. 
low.    C.  Howard.  Two  Johns,  Md. 


Prices 


T>1RBC  r  from  the  grower,  duty  free.  Hnlsebosch 
-^  Brothnrs*  Seed.  BuIIk  and  Plant  Catalogue  Is 
nonr  out.  prices  verf  reasonable,  anybody  who  has 
not  received  a  copy  should  addrras  Hnlsebosch  Bros., 
Englewood.N.  J. 

pALIFORNIA  Privet  make  the  flnest  ornamental 
^^    hedge,  and  are  perfectly  hardy.     Pine  large 

glantt  grown  at  sesshere,  two  years  eld.  |S  prr 
undr«d.  Cash  with  order.  References,  Cirst 
National  Bank,  Asbary  Park,  N.  J.,  8t*te  Banking 
Co.,  N>  wark.  N.  J.  Atlantic  Coast  Nursery.  James 
H.  Cornell.  Proprietor.  Office,  006  4th  Ave.,  Asbury 
Pare,  N.  J. 

■RLANOHING  CELERY  with  paper  tubes.  If  I 
-^  rould  remove  my  one  acre  celery  patch  to 
Georgia  er  Florida,  after  cutting  this  my  second 
crop  of  celery.  I  could  still  cut  five  hundred  roots 
per  day  until  spring.  Fifty  cents  per  square  vard 
on  one  hundred  and  flfty  yards :  one  crop  of  onions, 
two  of  celery,  grown  by  two  girls.  Foil  informa- 
tion with  photo  or  second  crops.  Price  one  dollar. 
Rlchaid  Branson.  Box  461,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

B^Aj^k  T»*AA  for  ererybody.  Wbolefale  and  retail 
rtlOn  irttSK.8.joM!iirr«iN.BoxtxstM»fcioj,»eL 

Ifentlon  Arasp4ssn  Gardening  wh»n  you  write 


SfAM 


L^  p  A  Y  CASNeMh  WEpUhe  year  rouiMl,  II 


you  gell  Stark  Trees.    Outfit  free. 
[MK  M«SBnr,  LOIIISIArU.  M..  Slariu  la.  Msvt  1^ 
Mentlen  American  Gardening  when  you  wrir» 

PEIGN  TREES,  S3  F  R '00. 

All  klndu  yf  Trees  and  Plants  chbap.    Cat.  prbr. 
RELIANCE  NURSERv  CO  .Box  14tO, Geneva.  N.T. 

Mention  American  Gardening  whsn  you  write 


of 
at 

lowest  rates.  Fall 
of 


JAPAN  PLUMS 

Trees  and  Plants.    Get  oorprices  before  ordering  elae> 

where.    Oatalogne  free.    BstebUahed  ias9.    IM  acres. 

THE  «BO.  A.  8WBET  NUBSERY  OO^. 

Bex  1848.    B«aa%lUe,  Mew  York* 

Mf  ntlon  American  Gardening  when  yon  writt. 


ILLU8TRATR0 
0ATALO6UB... 


FREE 

Ornamental  Trees.  Brcrgreens  and  Plants.    Prioes  ^ 
never  so  low.   Japan  Itj.  *>  m.,  strong,  gtSt  per  100.  !* 
M4>lfTBO»BNUKBERIE8,Meatreee,N.lr.   ( 
hbooouoooooDoc<ooomjuoon« 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  write. 


■Illar  Rtd 


Plants 


GENUINE,  own  growing.  BeasonaSle  prices.  Get 
Price  List  of  other  stock  and  worthy  apeeialtloa. 

P.  EMERSON,  Nurseryman,  Wyoming,  Del. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  wrtto. 

To  Nurserymen! 

The  entire  stock  of  ALICE  Grape  Vines,  unsold, 
in  Nursery,  near  Rochester,  is  now  in  my  oontroL 
Will  sell  them  and  arrange  for  future  propagation 
and  sale.   Address 

WARD  D.  GUNN,  Cllnt«ndale«  N.  Y. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  wrkti 

lEI  tIEinOK  M  FUWEIS. 

If  you  want  to  know  about  them  send 
1$  ots.  for  Mrs.  Theedesia  a  ShepherdTs 

N«w  Ctttttl«flii«  •f  R«p«  an^i  BdMmtlfiil 


Many  Il«w  Be— >ulne,  N«w  0*BHioe» 
Rmre  Onottf  etc.,  not  oflevsd  hr  othon. 

V«iit«ra-by-«h«-9M,    -     California 

MenUon  Amerlcam  QardesLing  whsQ  you  write. 

,.4«  OLD  COLONY  NURSERIES.  1..7 

Hardy  Shrabs*  Trees*  Yines* 
Evergreens  and  Perennials.     •    • 

A  large  and  Ana  stock  of  well-rooted  plants, 
irrown  in  a  sandy  loam.  Good  plants,  beat 
sises  for  planting  ;  very  cheap. 

Priced  Cataloflfue  free  on  application. 

T.  R.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Matt. 
Mention  American  Gardening  when  you  wqrlte. 

M  PEACH  TREES 

Guaranteed  free  from  Yellows,  Rosette,  or  San 
Jose  Scale.  Mtato  Inspectors  cert1ScaU»  with 
each  order.  All  «tandard  varieties  including 
Kiberta,  Kmmn,  and  Triumph.  Also  Pear, 
Plam.  Apple,  and  otner  Trees  and  small  Fruit 
plants.   Catalogue  en  application. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT,  Soaford^  D^ia. 

M^-ntlnn  American  Gardening  when  rou  write. 

no  TOD  lEEO  WBTOHQiO? 

Or,  to  put  it  another  way. 

.»^  DoYooNBediWiteh? 

£tiri«  We  sell  them,  sell  them  at  snob 
an  exoeedln«ly  low  prioe  that 
yon  oaat  albra  to  go  watohless. 
Got  'em  all  sises  and  styles. 
But  we'll  jost  mention  twot 
An  Elgin  erWalthanWateh* 
best  moTement  made,  hunting 
ao  on  rate  time -keeper, 
Bomely   engrsTed.   thMkar 
hearily  gold-plated— last 
for  all  time.   Ladies' or  gentle- 
man'Hsise. 

We'll  send  it  to  roar  address 
with  privilege  of  examination. 
--j-_  If  it's  not  entirely  sa  repre- 
^r^  sented,  send  it  back— costs  jron 
W^M  nothing.  If  yon  like  it.  pay  the 
Jr^  agent  ezprsss  charges  and  MJO. 
^^     -TrkMt'a  fklr.    Or  Ihle— 


case,   aocni 
hanoaomely 


MenUon 


A  nantlngCase  Watek-beanti* 
fully  engraved  ease,  flrst-closs 
moyement.any  sise,  hearlly  plated 
rl4k>-look8  Jnst  like  a  VASSS  gold 
WHtoh— keeps  as  good  time  as  any 
of  them.  B*nt  to  yonr  express 
agent  with  prlylleae  of  examina- 
tion—«ame  conditions  as  all  oor 
watches  sent  oat— and  tf  yon  like 
it,  pay  him  $8.4ft  and  express 
charges. 

If  you  take  our  word  for  it^  and 
send  money  wUh  order,  a  hand- 
some chain  goes  with  either,  and 
express  oharsss  are  paid  by  ns,  for 
the  prioes  named  above. 

Royal  Mainfictiirlig  CI. 

334  OMifborn  81.,     CHICAGO 
American  Gardening  wbeB  yo«  wrtta 
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W.  tD'8. 

OKUSBBATKD  8URB  CBOP. 

PSHIiOOIII  8PIIWI. 

^  8  LBS.  FOR  $1.00.         ^ 

Etc.,  Etc.  -^ 

SvMtal  PKIGBB  •!!  appIloMlea. 

WEEBER    &   DON, 

Bm«  Mertkuito  ui4  Orowem, 
114  0h«nlMn8c.,  If .  Y«  CITY.    # 


M«atlBa  Amerlwui  Ctofdeiriag  wiwn  yon  wrl^ 

so  wtti  aotii  $t,  new  yorK  city. 

Solicit  9hIpxDe«ts  of  Cut  Flowers  oh  Com- 
mlMion.   Boft  market  prices  Sit^raateod. 
Mentioii  irtnerlcan  Oarilenteg  nthea  yon  ^nite. 

AGENTS  m^.'JSi^ 

CMS  CQfiired  to  Workers.      AddreM 
W.  4^  T.  SMITH,   QCNCVA.  N.  Y. 

M—tton  A^a^now  QaraegiMtg.wtiop  yoa  irrlte. 

eROW  BISHAIKCKS  IN  POTS 

Wenderfol'Mldfftt  Blamenkg  hemr 
beanUtol  Ivte  Apple*  in  Pota  or 
Oantenwhe&twoTMinold.    $1.00 

MCh.       CEDUOil    ^AMBLKB     ROflU. 

r  ^tasniaoeBtOllmberforForoh,  ftOe. 
j^  oobh.  prraeM.    l3«ad  for  beautifal 
^  oolorftd  Uthogk«phs  girtng  desnlD. 
tlou.     A^dTM*. 

M  aohattaa  Nar^rj  Oe.« 
4T  U  B«7  Street,        NewTerk. 
Mention  Amertem  Qwdonlag  whoa  rm  wrtU. 

E9tahli9h9d  44  Years. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 

Coinissioo  Dealers 

fll  limy  St.,  lEW  nil. 

PnilU,  Poultry,  Game,  ltgg%, 
ftc,  ftc. 

MX  KINPS  OF  PRODUOt  TAKEN  ON  COMMISSION 

NOT  NOUSE  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 
ifontiop  Amerteea  Qardoninc  when  yoa  write 

POT  VOOB  PliKTS  IK 

JADOO  FIBRE 

WiTEB  TOUR  PUITS  WITg 

JADOO  LPO 

And  they  wiU' thrive 
during   the  Winter. 

Partloulars.and  Prices  on  Application  to 

HE  AMEHPN  JADi  CO., 

$13' pAirmount' Ave., 

'  -  Jbiladelphi^ 

ICention  Atoerlcen  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


PRIVATE    QARDENERS. 

Appointments  and  Doings. 

OArdemen  And  otbera  kAowiuff  ot  reoeut 
Appotntmenta  And  movinga  are  requested  to 
torwArd  pAitir.nl An  ottkesAtne  tor  public  a- 
tion  in  taia  column.    No  ehAnce  la  otAde. 

New  York. 

The  ChryBaDthemum  show  at  the 
American  Institute  Fair  this  weeic,  wae, 
conslderlnfl:  the  early  date,  a  grand  suc- 
cess ;  the  classes  were  well  filled  and  com- 
petition was  keen,  thus,  for  instance,  in 
the  class  for  the  best  vase  of  six  white 
blooms  there  were  eight  exhibitors,  and 
in  the  correspondlni^  class  for  yellow, 
seven  lots  were  sta^^,  and  so  on 
through  the  list. 

In  the  class  for  not  less  than  10  rarie- 
ties,  six.  blooms  in  a  vase,  O.  H.  Hale, 
gardenef  to  J.  E.  Brown.  Bellport,  L.  I., 
was  first;  H..  Weber  &  Sons,  Oakland, 
Md.,  second.  Mr.  Hale'a  lot  contained 
Ivory,  Vesuvius,  Rider  Haggard,  Mutual 
Friend,  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  H.  Robinson, 
Major  Bohnatfon,  Miss  Georglenne  Bram-  ' 
haJl,  Marie  Louise..  Golden  Gate,  and 
lora. 

In  the  class  for  five  varieties,  six 
blooms  of  each,  A.  Herrington,  Florham 
Parm^,  Madison.,  N.  J.,  was  first  with 
H.  Wright,  Miss  Georgienne  BrarahaU, 
Major  Bonnaffon,Mr8.,H.  Robinson,  and 
Kth61  Addison ;  J.  N.  May,  Summit,  N. 
J.,  was  second  with  smaller,  but  perhaps 
neater,  blooms.  Mr.  Herrington  was 
also  first  in  the  class  for  three  vases  of 
six  bjlooms  each,  H.  Weber  &  Sons 
second. 

For  the  best  six;  bloom«  of  white,  Ml-. 
Herrington    was   again   first    with    six 

grand  erect  upeclmens  <>f  Mrs.  Henry 
obinson:'  Mrs.  WlIHam  Brennecke  was 
second  with  larger .  blooms,  but  they 
lacked  strength  in  the  neck,  and  thus 
failed  to  show  up  to  advantage.  The 
same  variety  from  J.  N.  May  was  also  a 
grand  display. 

Much  Interest  was  evidenced  In  the 
competition  for  the  best  yellow.  Inas- 
much as  the  new  variety  Mrs.  Trainor  L. 
Park  vvas  exhibited  by  Ernst  Asmus, 
West  Hoboken,  in  this  class.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  truly  superb  variety  was 
hardly  matured  enough  to  be  seen  at  its 
beet,  but  yet,  for  all  that,  it  beat  the 
magnificent  blooms  of  Major  Bonnatfon 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Herrington. 

For  the  best  vase  of  pink  Dallledouse 
Bros,  were  first  with  Glory  of  the  Pacific, 
J.  N.  May  securing  second  with  a  charm- 
ing pink  named  Elvena.  For  the  vase  of 
any  other  color,  Mr,  May  was  first  with 
Sunrise. 

In  the  class  calling  for  12  Japanese 
blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  Hale  was  first  and 
Robert  Laurie,  gardener  to  Cornelius 
Vanderbllt,  second ;  both  had  heavy  mas- 
sive blooms.  Mr.  Laurie  also  secured 
the  prize  for  the  largest  and  best  individ- 
ual bloom  in  the  show,  winning  it  with  a 
finely  characteristic  bloom  of  Mrs.  Henry 
Robinson. 

The  first  honors  for  a  group  of  Chry- 
santhemum and  foliage  plants  arranged 
for  effect,  covering  100  square  feet,  went  to 
W.  Duckam;  gardener  to  0.  Willis  James, 
Madison.  N.  J.,  with  a  grand  lot  of  plants 
and  excellent  flowers.  For  the  best  spec- 
imeft  Chrysanthemum  plant  A,  Welsing, 
Brooklyn,  was  first,  the  variety  being 
Autumn  Bride. 

Hlscelltmooi&s  Ezhlbltt. 

N.  Butterbach,  gardener  to  C.  N.  Bliss, 
Oceanic,  N.  J.,  staged  a  remarkably  fine 
lot  of  Antirrhinum  in  great  variety,  also  a 
fine  lot  of  Cosmos,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  a  special  prise.  The  Diploma  of 
the  Institute  was  awarded  to  R.  J>aurie 
for  a  remarkable  display  of  Nerines, 
which.  In  fact,  formed  one- of  the  princi- 
pal attractions  of  the  show  •  among  the 
most  attractive  were  N.  Fothergalli,  N. 
corusca  major,  and  N.  eleganscarpiinata. 
Judging  from  this  exhibit,*  the  Nerine  is 
worthy  of  a  mbre  prominent  place  as  a 
cut  flower. 

JBxhibtt  of  Rosoe.    .     . 

The  F.  R.  Plerson    Co.  and  L.  M. 
Noe,  Madison.  N.  J.,  were  tbe  two  princi- 

Sal  competitors    for   American    Beauty 
loses,  the  first-named  firm  l)eatlng  three 


times  consecutively. .  W.  Tpmer,  A. 
Taaffe,  A.  J.Wengerter.  J.N.  May,  and 
Peter  Strelt  were  large  exhibitors  also. 

KoveltloB  and  Seedltngs. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Valentine  had  an  inter- 
esting collection  of  these  in  25  vaaea. 
There  were  Semple's  Asters,  pale  pink, 
crimson,  pale  lavender,  and  white,  which 
were  by  far  the  best  Asters  in  the  show. 
Nasturtium,  Mdme.  Gunther*s  Hvbrid; 
Heiianthus  cucumerifoUus,  China 'Plnks, 
Rosa  multifiora  nana,  a  fine  speeiniiea 
grown  from  seed  by  exhibitor;  Scablosa 
maxima  plena,  novelty  of  '97,  which  Is  all 
its  name  signifies,  and  many  others. 

Chrysanthemam  and  Boee  Novvltiee. 

A.  D.  Rose,  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  exhib- 
ited white  sport  from  Glory  of  the  Pad- 
flc;  Peter  Strelt,  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  had  a  yel- 
low sport  from  Mrs.  Henry  Robinsoa; 
and  William  Andersdn,  Marardoneck,  N. 
Y.,  a  new  light  colored  reflex^  Japanen 
bloom  Intermediate  between  Gloiy  of  the 
Pacific  and  Chalfantln  form  and  build. 
This  will  be  known  as  Ben  Nevis. 

H.  Webfer  A  Son,  Oakland.  Md..  exhib- 
ited the  new  Rose  Mrs.  Robert  Garrett, 
for  which  was  awarded  a  Daedal  of 
merit.  The  flower  Illuminates  in  « 
charming  manner  In  artificial  light,  btt 
failed  to  satisfy  the  judges  when  seen  b 
ddylfght,  ov<ring  to  the  paleness  of  the 
out^r  petals;  this.  It  was  claimed  by  tte 
growers,  was  largely  due  to  the  extreoic^ 
ly  hot  weather  to  which  the  blooms  had 
heen  subjected  during  the  few  days  previ- 
ous:   "  ' 


'  Madison;  N.  J. 

There  was  a  full  meeting  of  members  of 
the  Morris  County  Gardeners' and  Flor- 
ists^ Society  In  Masonic  Hall,  Madison, 
..October  13..  ..The.pr^ideat  announced 
that  subscribers  to  the  Society  had  come 
forward  handsqmelyi  and  the  flnancia] 
success  of  the  forthcoming  show  -was 
assured;  it.  ojaly  remained  for.  memben 
to  .work  and  get  together  a  display 
worthy  oCtfae  support  and  encouragement 
the  Society  had  received. 

Mr^  p.  H.  Burnett  who  was  to  have 
opcmed  a  talk,  on  Violets  was  prevented 
from  attending,  but  he  sent  a  bunch  of 
good  flowers,  while  a  very  fine  bunch  was 
.on  hand  of  flowers  grown  by  Mr.  W.  Ouck- 
ham.  gardener  D.  Willis  James.  Mr. 
Duckham  opened  the  talk  with  a  l^w 
brief  but  pertinent  remarks,  expressing 
the  opinion  that  past  practice  must  be 
considerably  modified,  in  fact,  entJiely 
changed,  as  under  the  old  way  of  planting 
the  Violets  outside  for  the  summer  and 
lifting  them  into  the  houses  in  the  fall. 
results  had  become  so  uncertain  that  he 
had  been  led  to  try  the  Poughkeepele 
grower's  plan  of  planting  direct  flxwn  the 
cutting  bed  into  their  permanent  bench 
quarters.  By  no  other  method  could  he 
have  got  flowers  so  fine  so  early  In  the 
season.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
growing  and  lifting  of  big  plants  was  a 
mistake,  as  they  usually  failed  to  fulfil 
promises,  but  went  right  back  on  the 
grower.  Some  interesting  conversation 
folio  wefl,  descriptive  of  some  of  the  great 
PoughkeepMeeRtahll0hments  by  members 
who  had  visited  them  in  Violet  season. 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Samuel  Matson  has  been  engased 
as  gardener  for  David  H.  King,  Jr.,  Esq  . 
Catherine  street.  Mr.  Matson  entered 
upon  his  duties  to-day;  his  address  is 
Everett  Place.' 

Our  brother  gardener,  Mr.  Robert  Laa> 
rie,  was  fairly  successful  with  Chrvsan- 
themums  at  the  Saturday  show  oTr  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  to- 
day, lethjsecuring  first  premium  for  vase 
of  10  blooms  of  w:hite  with  10  blooms  of 
Mrs.  H.  Robinson,  second  for  vase  of  yel- 
low with  Marion  Henderson,  also  seccmd 
with  vase  of  six  varieties,  one  bloom  of 
each. 

Mr.  r^aurie's  whole  stock  of  Cbrvsan- 
themums  are  In  a  very  healthy  condition, 
which  gives  promise  of  some  verv  fine 
blooms  later  on. 

The  Newport  Horticultural  Society  will 
hold  no  Chrysanthemum  exbtbltlbn  this 
fall,  and  win  hold  only  one  meeting  each 
mouth,  On  the  fourth  Wednesday  evening. 
Members  are  requested  to  briiig  any  new 
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or  rare  plants  which  th^  may  hare  in 
Sood  condition  at  the  time.  A  commit- 
tee on  awards  to  be  present  at  each 
meeting. 


Lenox,  Ma^s. 

Some  of  the  charming  gardens  of  this 
fairy  spot  have  Just  been  inspectied  by 
grarden  committee  of  Massachusetts 
Rorticultnral  Society.  This  was  on  Oc- 
tober 14  and  all  were  greatly  impressed 
with  the  horticultural  beauty  of  Lenox, 
which  th^y  declare  excels  any  town  in 
Massachusetts,  if  not  in  New  England. 

The  visitors  had  a  busy  day.  At  9 
o'clock  a  delegation  from  the  Lenox  Hor- 
ticaltural  Spclety  called  on  them  and 
under  its  escort,  the  sight-seeing  began. 
**  Sunny  (;roft",  the  country  place  of 
Oeorge  G.  Haven  (gr.  R.  A.  Schmidt) 
-was  first  visited.  Here  the  visitors  were 
shown  the  .  extensive  greenhouses  and 
lawns,   after  which    **  Wheatleigh,"  the 

Salatial    conntiy   home  of  Henry    H. 
ooke  (gr.  George  Thompson)  was  vis- 
ited 1    Mr.  Cook.e  received  th^  guests. 

The  greenhouses  and  graperies  were 
seen  and  the  Bostonlans  re-embarked  in 
-their  taUy-ho  for  "Shadow  Brook,"  the 
country  place  of  Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
one  of  the  largest  private  residences  in 
America.  The  magnificent  lawns  and 
shrubbery  were  seen,  and  then  the  com- 
mittee was  taken  to.  Stockbridge,  where 
the  country  home  of  Lawyer  Joseph  H. 
Choate  was  seen.  The  party  was  enter- 
-taXned  here  by  C.  R.  Russeu,  «up^rlnten- 
<3eQt  of  the  place. 

Luncheon-  was  enjoyed  In  Led  Lion 
Inn,  and  the  return  trip  was  made  to 
Lenox  by  the  high  road,  where  *'  ICrsklne 
Park,"  the  magnificent  place  of  George 
Weetinghouse  (gr.  E.  0.  Norman)  was 
visited.  This  place,  a  marvel  of  engineer- 
ing work,  shown  by  canafs,  wooded  Isl- 
ands, rustic  bridges  of  stone  and  iron, 
and  terraced  lawns,  was  declared  the 
most  beautiful  place  seen  on  the  trip. 

From  the  Westinghouse  place  David 
Wolfe  Bishop's ''  Interlaken'  and  William 
D.  Sloane's  '^Elm  Court"  (superinten- 
dent, W.  Griffin)  were  seen  and  admired. 

Flower  Show  P68ters.-:*We  have  re- 
ceived from  theCourier  Xiitho.  Co.,  Buffalo 
N.  Y..  samples  of  their  new  posters  for 
Chrysanthemum  shows.  These  are  in 
two  sizes,  showing  Chrysanthemums  in 
all  colors,  and  could  notfalltoattact  the 
notice  of  the  passerby. 


Cfarysanthenittm  Society  of  America. 

Seedlings.— The  committees  Judging 
new  seedlings  will  be  in  session  this  and 
everv  Saturday  up  to  and  including  No- 
vember 27. 

Exhibitors  should  make  their  entrieis  (a 
fee  of  $2  is  charged  for  each  variety  ex- 
hibited) to  the  secretary,  not  later  than 
Tuesday  of  the  week  in  which  the  blooms 
are  to  be  shown. 

Blooms  may  be  sent  to  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing addresses,  express  prepaid : 

Boston.— A.  H.  Fewkes,  Horticultural 
Hall. 

New  York.— Eugene  DaiUedouze,  care 
of  Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer,  Madison  Square 
Garden. 

Philadelphia.— Edwin  Lonsdale,  1514 
Chestnut  street. 

Cincinnati.— B.  Wltterstaetter,  comer 
Fourth  and  Walnut  streets. 

Chicago.— W.  N.  Rudd,  room  .202,  185 
I>earbom  street. 

Silver  duin.— The  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety's Silver  Cup,  to  be  offered  annually, 
will  be  awarded  to  the  best  six  varieties, 
frix  blooms  each  (86  blooms  in  all).  The 
first  cup  will  be  competed  for  October  21 
at  New  York,  Competitors  should  for- 
'ward  their  blooms  to  Dr.  F.  M.  Hexa- 
mer, Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York 
City*  express  prepaid.  Competition  open 
to  ail.  no  entry  fee.  For  further  particu- 
lars address  Elmer  D.  Smith,  secretary, 
Adrian,  Mich. 


Coming  Exhibitions. 

Kept.  27  to  Not.  4 — New  York:  American 
Institute  (Horticultural  Section),  Madison 
Square  Garden.  James  W.  Withers.  Box 
1697,  superintendent. 

Korr.  2-S^BofiTON : '  MasBachuBetts  Horti- 


We  have  made  arrangements  to  furnish  TNE  OHIO 
FARMER  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  American  Garden-     ONLY 

ING,  both  papers,  one  year,  making  a  total  of  104  - 

great  papers,  for  only  $1.60. 
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is  well  known  as  one  of  the  very  best,  largest,  and  in  ererr 
.^ .    .    .     ,^ .     -     ral  Journal  of  thfi 

Affiicultural  Press 
EVERY  WEEK  in 


way  the  most  deslrabUs  wtekly  asrrlcultural  Journal  of  thfi. 
country.    It  is  clearly  the  LEADER  of  the  Agricultural  J^ress 


of  America, 
the  year;  employs  THE  VERT  BEST  WRITERS  that  money  can  pfo<fuce;  a  strong,  fearless 
defender  of  the  agricultural  Interest  of  this  country,  and  CLEAN  (n  both  reading  and  adver- 
tising columns.    IT  HELPS  MAKE  THIS  FARM  PAY. 


A  20-page,  80-colum*n  paper 

ar;  employs  thk  vkky  bkst  w kit ERS  that  i 

ler  of  the  agricultural  Interest  of  this  country,  an 
ig  columns.    IT  HELPS  MAKE  THE  FARM  PAY. 
Present  subscribers  can  order  this  combination  at  once  and  have  their  present  term  of 


subscription  to  AMERICAN  GARDENING  extended  for  one  year. 
OHIO  FARMER  will  raceive  the  rest  of  this  year  free. 


New  subscribers  to  THE 
Address  all  orders, 


AilERICAN  QARDENINQ.   P.  O.   BOX   1697»  NEW   YORK. 


cultural  Society,  Horticultural  Hall.  Robert 
Manning,  secretary. 

Not  3-4 — MORiUSTOWN.  N.  J.:  ■  Morris 
County  Gardeners*  and  Florists'  Club,  Mc- 
Alpln's  HalL  W.  H.  Thomas,  Convent  Station, 
N.  J.,  secretary. 

Nov.  3-5— FoBT  Wayne,  Ind. 

PouoHKEEPSifi.  N.  Y.:    Dutchess 

County  Horticnltural  Society,  Armory, 
Wallace  G.  Gomersall,  Fishklll-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  secretary. 

Not.  3-6  —  Indianapolu.  |nd.  .:  State 
Florists'  Association  of  India,ua,  Tomlinson 
Hall.  R.  A.  McKeand,  Garfield  Park,  secre- 
tary. 

Not.  4-6— NobtAaiiIptoK,  Mass.:  N6rth« 
ampton     Hdrtlcultural   Society,   City  Hall. 

E.  J  Canning,  Smith  College  fi&tanlc  Gar- 
dens, secretary. 

New  Bebfobd,  BlASS.:  Gardeners' 

and  Florists'  Club,  Adelphl-Rink.  A.  J.  Fish, 
secretary. 

Not.  5.  and  6— poftT  Chester,  N.  Y.:  The 
Wefitches^r  County  Gardeners'*  Association, 
Fehr's  Opera  House;  A.  Grierson,  Ryfe,  N.  Y., 
secretary. 

Not.  9-11— SvBAcnsK?,  N.  Y.:  Central  New 
York  Horticultural  Society, Iq  the  Alhaipbra. 

D.  Campbell,  secretary. 

Wobcester.  Mass.:    Worcester 

County  Horticultural  Society.  AdlnA.  Hixon, 
Worceirter,  Mass.,  secretary. 

Nov.  9-i»— Mt.  Kibco,  N.  Y  :  Bedford 
Flower  Club,  under  management  of  West- 
<Aester  County  Horticultural  Society,  Opera 
House.    H.  Spavins,  3ox  52,  Secretary. 

Not.  9- 1 8— Chicago  :  Horticultural  Society, 
Armory,  Lake  ^ront.  -  W.  N.  Rudd,  Room 
202,  185  Dearborn  street,  fnanager. 

Milwaukee,    Wis.:      Florists' 

Club,  Lincoln  Hall.    A.  Klokner,  manager. 

Philadelphia:    Pennsylvania 

Horticultiiral  Society.  Horticultural  Hall, 
Broad  street.    David  Rust,  secretary. 

Not.  }0-19 — SpRiNoriELD,  Mass.:  Hamp- 
den County  Horticultural  Society,  Interna- 
tional Chrysanthemum  Exhibition.    William 

F.  Gale,  881  Main  street,  manager  of  exhibi- 
tions 

Waco,    Tex.:     Waco    FJoral 

Society.    Mrs.  M.  B.  Davis,  secretary. 

Not.  10-13 — LuuisviLLB,  Ky.:  Kentucky 
Society  of  Florists.  F.  C.  Haupt,  241  W. 
Jefferson  street,  secretary. 

Toronto,  Ont  :    Gaiyleners' 

and    FlorlHts'    Association,    The    Pavilion. 

E.  H.  Carter,  280  Gerrard  street.  East, 
secretary. 


Not.  11-13— Protio6i«;e.  R.  I.:  Rhode 
Island  Horticultural  Society,  Music  Hall. 
Charles  W.  Smith,  61  Westminster  street* 
secretary. 

Not.  19  and  13— New  York:  N.  Y.  Gar- 
deners' Society,  Hotel  Astoria,  84th  street 
and  Fifth  avenue.  J.  H.  Troy,  manager,  866 
Fifth  avenue. 

Not.  16-19— Cleveland,  Ohio(  Florists' 
Club.  G.  A-THton,  85-87  Woodland  avenue, 
secretry.    . 

Not.  ao— Bostok,  Mass.:  Horticultural 
Society's  Prize  Exhibition,  Horticultural  HalL 
Robert  Manning,  secretary .> 
'  '  Not  Fixed— Ran  F*ANci8cg,  Cal.:  Callfor- 
nla  State  Floral  Society.  Emory  E.  Smith, 
manager.  .    ^ 


The  Nape^  Vall^  Nurseries,  Napa,  Cal., 
well  knawn  in  cofinectioii  wfth  Leonard 
'  Goatest:  lia.ve  been  sold  to  Jobn  Ames, 
who  has  secured  the  co-operation  of  Wil- 
liam S.  Munro,  a  map  of  Hfelong  experi- 
ence both  in  liif  rsery  and  greenhouse,  and 
under  the  name  of  Ames  &  Mnnro,  there 
will  be  offered  a  full  line  of  trees,  shrubs, 
plants;  bulbs,  and  seeds. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of 
the  .country  than  all  other  diseases  put 
together,  and  until  t^e  last  few  years  was 
suppot»d  to  be  incurable.  For  a  great 
many  years  doctors  pronounced,  it  a 
local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  reme- 
dies, and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure 
with  local  treatment,  pronounced  It  in- 
curable. Science  has  proren  catarrh  to 
be  a  constitutional  disease,  and,  there- 
fore, requires  coustitutional  treatment. 
Hall's  Cfatarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by 
F.  J.  Cheney  A  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the 
only  constitutional  cure  on  X^^  market. 
It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  10 
drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly 
on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  They  offer  one  hundred  dollars 
for  any  case  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for 
circulars     and    testimonials.      Address, 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
l9^old  by  Druggists,  75c. 


Diplomas  aod  Certificates 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

FOR    FAIRS,  INSTITUTES,       :        : 

QARDENERS'    CLUBS,     ETC. 

!CheBe  should  be  selected  w^  In  advance  of  thq  date  needed,  and  sec- 
retaries  of  above  should  send  now  for  our  set  of  samples,  all  of  which 
have  been  especially  designed  by  flrst-olass  artists  and  engravers  for 
the  purpose.  Owing  to  the  wide  demand  for  these  samples  and  their 
expenslveness,  we  will  mail  the  set  of  five,  postpaid,  for  $1.00 ;  money 
refunded  on  return  of  samples,  or  placed  to  credit  of  order,  as  directed. 
One  single  sample  sent  free  on  application  if  the  writer  will  explain  the 
exact  purpobe  f of  which  it  Is  wanted.  .-  .*  .*     . 

A.T.  De  La  Mare  Ptg.  &  Pob.  Co„P.O.  Boi  K97,  New  YorL 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR   ALL  PRINTED   SUPPLIF 
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Mopdon  American  Qardenlnn  whw  yon  wriu 

Aak  your  hardware 
dealer. 

Mak«r«LAliBBBOS* 

PoQghkeepsie,  N.  T. 
Mention  Amertoan  GardBning  frfaen  you  write. 

METAL  WHEELS 

I'fn all  Hizen  aod  vadeU^s,  to  ilt  anj 
*a^  as  1  e..    Th  ey  1  hk  t  f o  re  v**  r.    FJ 1 1  lei 

.  hri^ak  clown;   can't  dry  out     DO 

■ffiMtlni^  (►f  tJT*'S.  Good  In  dr>'  wf-athei 
I  &H  in  Ti  et  wea  c  fi  f  r    Semi  f o  r  e Atalc  »if  A 
iprlces.    ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CCL 
QUINCY   -  ILLINOIS. 
M»nt1»n  American  Gardening  n^ien  you  mntr 


A  Boundary  Dispute 

liat  18  what  many  Hoe  or  ''party"  fei 


ty"  fences 
icughbors.*' 


That , 

become.  **Oood  fences  make  good  dc_ 

Never  beard  of  a  quarrel  ''over,  thzooffh  or 

under"  Page  Fenoe. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  GO^  Adrian,  Midi. 

v>  »tinw  ATKw^^rmn  Oar<#alnr  when  too  wrii# 


<II  MUCH  HbMOOlMgMtHANPlNe. 

$ASH  SARSf 
LEENHOUSE 

AND  0^if|^tHLpjlN4JII«rERIAL<^; 

"CYPAE51  LUMBEilNMmu£E&''; 

fend  fertfvf  Sf«dbl  Grr«n>Kivi^rClr|ci>Kr.  * 


MfULiola 


amartoaa  OardMlng  whin  y<m  writs. 


People  llvlnsr  Just  outside  cities  and 
large  towns  can  (owing  to  their  near- 1 


conduct.    It  can  be  successftilly  car- 
ried on  by  women  or  boys  and  girls,  I 
{>rovlded  they  have  a  knowledge  of  I 
he  right  methods  of  management,  r 
feeding,  etc.     This   may  easily   be 
gained  by  falthftil  study  of  that  best 
and  most  practical  poultry  paper, 

Farm-Poultry  I 

It  teaches  bow  to  make  money  raising  I 
poultry  and  eggs  for  market.  It  Is  edited  I 
by  practical  poultry  raisers,  wbo  tell  their  | 
readers  bow  to  prevent  and  cure  all  poul- 1 
tiy  diseases:  bring  pullets  to  early  laying  I 
maturity:  make  bens  lay  wben  prices  are  I 
highest:  build  the  best  houses  and  yards:  I 
keep  ppuiny  free  ftom  vermin;  hatch  | 
strong  chickens  in  Incubators;  caponise  | 
and  drees  poultry  for  market. 

Published  semi-monthly. 
Prie^  $1.00  ■  rear;  M  Mat*  fbr  clx  mvmikt. 
Sample  copy  and  a  2Sc.  book,  "A  Living  I 

from  Poultry,"  sent  for  12c.  in  stamps.     I 
I.  8.  JOHNSON  Jk  CO.,  [ 

C— t^■i  Hoa—  St.,    BOSTON,  MASS. 


Meatlen  American  Gardening  wihen  you  wirtts. 


ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


POPULAR    N0TB8    FOR    THB  8UCCB88PUL 
AilATBUR. 


Open  Soli  in  Pets. 

From  now  on,  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult points  to  keep  In  mind,  and  to  Insure, 
Is  that  of  freelv  open  soil.  Constant  wa- 
tering bakes  the  surface ;  too  free  use  of 
liquids  of  every  sort  chokes  the  pores  of 
the  soli ;  and  the  constant  effect  of  the 
sunlight  adds  to  the  hardenln^jfand  solid- 
ifying process.  Careful  cultivation  of  the 
surface  will  help,  after  the  mischief  has 
been  done.  Turning  the  pots  frequently 
will  prove  adefencefrom  some  of  the  evils 
which  the  sun  might  otherwise  cause. 
Watering  from  below.  Instead  of  at  the 
surface,  will  avoid  much  of  the  difficulty, 
and  the  disuse  of  clogging  stimulants 
will  prove  another  aid.  Meantime,  it 
needs  to  be  reiterated  that  an  open  soil 
is,  as  a  rule,  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
health  and  vigor  of  Indoor  plants. 
The  Best  Seasontfor  Obtaining  Palms. 

"  If  you  are  a  window  gardener  at 
what  season  would  you  prefer  to  buy 
Palms?"  I  asked  the  grower  of  a  large 
firm  one  day  last  week.  *'  Autumn  is  the 
best  season  of  the  whole  year  to  my 
mind,"  he  replied  "because  throughout 
the  Summer  the  plants  have  been  Rrown 
with  natural  beat  and  with  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air  and  have  become  stocky  and 
hardened  to  an  extent  that  does  not  ob- 
tain at  any  other  season.  Thev  are  also 
ready  for  the  resting  period.  Thus  it  is 
not  possible  for  removal  Into  hard  condi- 
tions to  do  them  the  damage  that  must 
occur  from  removal  when  in  the  soft  and 
sappy  state  Induced  by  free  growth  in 
close  moist  conditions." 

Oholee  of  Window  Palma. 

"What  do  you  consider  the  best 
Palm  for  growth  In  the  dwelling,"  is  a 
question  I  always  have  In  stock  for  the 
expert.  The  last  one  to  whom  this  ques- 
tion was  put  declared  unhestitatingly  In 
favor  of  Latania  borbonica.  After  this 
the  choice  would  be  the  Keutias,  Belmo- 
reana  and  Forsteriana.  Being  asked  why 
he  considered  these  better  than  the  Are- 
cas,  he  replied  that  in  the  first  place  they 
formed  handsomer  plants.  The  Arecas, 
too,  were,  as  a  class,  less  responsive  to  a 
certain  amount  of  handling  and  growing 
on.  than  the  others.  And  complaints 
from  unsatisfied  customers.  In  very  large 
proportion,  concerned  the  Arecas. 

CamassIa  CuBiokli. 

Not  one  published  report  concern- 
ing the  behavior  of  this  novelty  of  last 
yenr  has  come  to  my  notice.  Our  own 
bulb  was  received  late,  and  in  an  Imma- 
ture state,  and  furnished  nothing  but 
leaves  for  the  delectation  of  the  experi- 
menter. This  year,  this  CamassIa  is  held 
at  the  same  price  as  last  year,  a  price 


ione  Cuttei 


for  oatting  gr€«nbonM.  For  the  poultryman. 
Best  in  the  world.  Lowttt  in  price.  Send  for 
cixonlar  and  testimonials.  WllMa  Biw  |lsma,fa. 

Mention  American  tMr^uing  when  you  wnte. 


No.  8. 

STAnAUD  CO.'S 

>Tew  line  of  Automatic 
Keedlng 

BONE 

CUTTERS 

with  gears  moved 
back  to  prevent  clog- 
ging. The  principal  ex- 
cels all  others.  Nine 
different  sites  ranging 
iti  price  from  •••TO  to 
4  J9.90.  Try  them  In 
cc»mpetltlon.  Sent  on 
trial.  Dlamend  Gran- 
n*i  Orlt :  Clear,  strong, 
Uace-llke  points  are  the 
^HiBt  grind erfi.  Illns- 
t  rated  catalogne. 

Sisndard  Qrtes  Bone  k 
VofftaMf  CiittfrCo., 

Mllford.  Man ,  U.S.  A. 

MsnUon  Attsrioaa  OardMlng  when  yon  write. 


For  Hand  Uae. 


that  will  keep  It  from  the  masses.  H  ft 
equals  the  descriptions,  it  mnst  proTet 
delightful  bulb  for  those  windows  that 
have  plenty  of  room.  It  is  catalogued  as 
a  grand  new  species  with  especially  flue 
leaves,  blooming  In  wonderful  profnaloii 
and  carrying  hundreds  of  pale,  sky-bhe 
flowers,  the  blooming  racemes  being  two 
or  three  feet  long. 

Son&e  Satiafylng  Bulbs* 

Among  the  most  delightful  ofibt 
window  bulbs  is  the  grt^eat,  sweet^cented 
Jonquil,  catalogued  as  odoms  regolosoi 
It  is  BO  cheap  that  one  may  hare  a  m 
full  of  bulbs  at  a  time,  and  Isnearlrai 
large  as  the  Daffodil.  It  carries  more 
than  one  bloom  to  the  stalk.  Is  qultelagt- 
Ing.  and  lights  up  the  whole  whidow  with 
its  briUlant  yellow.  A  bulb  of  dlBemit 
style,  unpretentious  in  coloring,  is  d». 
lected  by  many,  perhaps  *>ecan«  aot 
more  praised ;  this  Is  the  Alilom.  At  15e. 
a  dosen,  one  may  be  liberal  and  havvoBe 
or  even  two  (!)  pots  at  a  time.  Theteiw 
clusters  of  pearly  white  blooms  call  forti 
admiration  from  all  who  see  tbem.aad 
are  produced  successively  for  somewc^ 
CyolamoB  Glganteona. 

If  one  has  never  grown  a  Cyclaioee, 
it  needs  but  a  single  visit  to  a  flovv 
store,  or  an  exhibition,  to  becov  In 
ardent  admirer.  The  foliage  of  iIskt 
sorts  is  as  admirable,  perhaps,  ai  oj 
known  plant.  It  Is  excellent  for  wlBdw 
use.  As  to  bloom,  when  well  treated  fe 
Is  almost  amazing.  Aa  to  size,  ulaotiiR 
now  exhibited  by  scores  whicn  run  t»^ 
tween  an  Inch  and  a  half  and  two  \a^ 
In  length  of  petal,  and  these  aniride 
enough  to  form  a  very  handsome  flover. 
It  Is  now  shown  in  both  single  and 
double  forms,  though,  of  course,  capabk 
of  Improvement  In  the  last. 

Palestine  Iria. 

One  of  the  moie  enterprisiiig  finni 
offers  Iris  this  season  as  a  novelty,  unkr 
the  above  name,  in  four  different  etjln. 
One  is  (so-called)  black;  another  fki- 
blue,  with  blotches  of  white  and  veUor: 
a  third  lilac-pink,  mingled  with  rich  pur- 
ple, and  still  another  delicate  straw 
color  veined  with  blue.and  blotched  witi 
crimson,  brown,  and  black.  They  m 
offered  as  almost  without  rivals  ajnou 
bulbs  for  winter  pot  culture,  and  booked 
as  requiring  no  special  care,  while  riTti- 
ingln  beauty  the  choicest  orchids.  Of 
course  the  price  for  all  this  is  not  low,  u 
bulbs  go. 

Plack  and  Snooeas. 

It  takes  pluck  to  invest  money  bi 
novelties  at  a  high  price,  without  knowl- 
edge as  to  their  proper  trcfatment,  and 
with  failure  often  appearing  more  prob- 
able than  success.  It  takes  pluck,  too.  to 
invest  hard-earned  cash  in  decorative 
stuff,  which,  beautiful  indeed  In  the  flor- 
ists' hands,  may  prove  anything  but 
beautiful  under  less  favorable  coDdltiom. 
All  these  the  experimenter  must  do,  and 
the  average  grower  often  dares  for  the  In- 
terest there  is  in  it.  And,  somehow,  the 
pluck  often  seems  to  bring  success  with 
ft,  just  because  It  is  pluck.  In  companr 
with  brains.  Far  from  any  of  the  cities  I 
recently  found  a  little  woman  luxuriat- 
ing in  greenhouse  seedlings,  in  Englteh 
Primroses,  in  Spirtea  AsUlbe  for  the  win- 
dow, and  even  in  Genistas,  with  all  of 
which  she  was  succeeding  marveloasly. 

Pallets  Against  Hens. 

Almost  every  body  is  matching  then 
in  these  days.  And  the  pullets  are  oett? 
than  the  hens,  generally  speaking,  for  late 
fall  and  early  winter.  But  we  have  no 
proof  In  our  own  experience  that  for  the 
whole  year  pullets  are  always  the  best 
Indeed,  during  the  past  veara  certain 
yard  of  two-year-old  hens  has  laid  better 
in  proportion  than  the  pullets.  Tber 
were  not,  however,  of  the  same  breed  as 
the  pullets,  and  It  is  hera  that  a  limita- 
tion must  be  put  on  tbe-statemeot  that 
pullets  are  better  than  hens.  Hens  of 
some  bree<lB  may  do  better  fbr  the  year 
than  pullets  of  some  other  breed. 

The  Early  Layer. 

One  of  the  farm  papers  has  been 
having  a  general  dIscuasloD  as  to  the 
safety  of  forcing  pullets  to  early  laying. 
Half  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  b^  poultir 
men  of  the  country  are  represented  in 
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lis  gympoBiuDi,  and  they  agree  wonder- 
J]y  In  their  testimony.  The  general 
!)ioion,  deduced  from  years  of  actual 
:perience  Is  that  the  majority  of  the  pul- 
tu,  of  whatever  breed,  will  not  begin  to 
y  before  five  or  six  months  of  age. 
he  concensus  of  opinion  is  even  more 
rongly  in  favor  of  non-forclug methods. 
et  growth,  frame,  constitution,  first, 
len  you  may  safely  force  to  some  extent 
the  idea. 

a. the  Fence. 

'  Right  by  the  roadside,  in  two  In- 
:ance8,  in  a  single  farm  neighborhood, 
5  chicks,  half-grown,  were  seen  roost- 
ig.  It  was  a  dangerous  position  for 
lore  reasons  than  one.  It  is  Just  this 
raltloo  that  an  interested  reader  of 
[ome  Plot  notes  charges  the  writer  with 
ccupylng.  "Why  do  you  say  In  the 
line  notes  (page  607)  that  trees  are  not 
t  for  poultry  roosts,  and  that  they  malse 
ood  poultry  roosts?"  "  You  have  mls- 
iken  me,"  was  the  reply.  *'  I  was  merely 
rylng  to  say  that  there  are  arguments 
D  both  Hides."  Now,  however,  the  sea- 
90  Is  past  for  such  thinking.  Now, 
ideed,  the  chicks  must  come  off  their 
erches  In  the  trees  and  try  the  warmer, 
ryer,  and  safer  perches  of  lockable  bulld- 
)g8.  Let  the  doors  and  windows  stand 
ride  throughout  the  day. 

'he  Contagion  of  Bonp. 

The  great  source  of  contagion  with 
oup,  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  say, 
I  the  mouth  of  the  sick  bird.  All  emana- 
ions  therefrom,  in  places  where  other 
)wl8  can  be  infscted  by  them,  are  Imme- 
iate  sources  of  the  disease.  The  great 
ick  on  most  places  where  poultry  is 
aised  is  a  "  hospital"  for  possible  sick 
owls.  It  need  not  be  wasted  if  there  are 
10  sick  birds,  for  there  a  re  scores  of  times 
Then  a  small,  dry  cooping  place  comes 
landy.  Without  a  hospital,  it  is  Impos- 
ible  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infectious 
liseases  of  the  head  through  the  medium 
»f  the  drinking  water.   Mtra  V.  Noryb. 


SOME 
BARGAINS   IN 


CLUBS 


len,  Women  and  the  lonnj. 


OUR  CLUB  L1$T 

LET  US  FILL  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR  1898. 

Below  we  print  a  comprehensive  list  of  the  leadinfc  publications 
of  the  day.  When  more  than  one  is  wanted  in  dub  we  will  be 
pleased  to  send  you  an  estimate. 

Our  list  has  been  carefally  selected,  and  the  price  at  which  we  offer  magaslnes,  etc  ,  in  dob 
with  American  Gardening  has  been  made  as  low  as  is  possible,  in  order  to  induce  our  friends 
to  place  their  orders  tkrouffh  us  and  to  enable  them  to  obtain  their  literature  at  a  great 
saving  over  orders  placed  singly. 

Kindly  remember  we  are  not  confined  to  the  below  list,  but  can  furnish  any  nevvspaper  or 
magasine  published  in  the.world,  singly,  or  In  club  with  Americav  Gardxnino. 

The  first  oolamn  of  fijg^res[A]  indicates  regralar  joarly  sabsorlpUon  prioe  |  the  seoond 
eolamn  [B]  oar  price,  including  AMBBIOAK  GABDKNINO  for  one  year. 


Dblo  Parmer,  a  slant  among  the  agri- 

ciiltural  weeklies,  and  American  GTardeninff, 

The  two,  one  year.  For  $1.60. 

Parm,  Field  and  PIrealde,  a  82  to 

40  page  weekly  Farm  and  Family  Journal, 
tke  best  of  its  class,  and  American  Garden- 
ing, The  two,  one  year,  For  $1.50. 

Country  Gentleman.  This  weekly  am- 
ply covers  the  fleld  its  title  Indicates.  Everj 
country  genjUeman  should  subscribe  to  it. 
And  American  Gardening. 

The  two,  ome  year,  For  $2.75. 

Farm  Journal,  the  "little  giant"  of 
monthly  Journalism  in  matters  agricultural, 
and  American  Gardening, 

The  two,  one  year,  For  $1.25. 

Farm  Poultry  (semi-monthly),  and 
American  Gardening, 

The  two,  one  year.  For  $1.50. 

Poultry  Montltly  and  American  Garden- 
ing, The  two,  one  year.  For  $1.25. 

kbove  is  your  choice  of  two  most  excellent 
poultry  magasines.  And  nearly  every  one 
of  our  readers  keeps  poultry.  Why  not 
subscribe  to  both?  The  two  poultry  papers 
and  American  Gardening,  one  year.  For 
$2.26. 

Meelian's  Montltly,  a  horticultural 
stand-by,  and  American  Gardening, 

The  two,  one  year.  For  $2.85. 

Barper*a  Hafl^axine,  as  good  as  ever; 
none  better  among  the  Uterary  monthlies, 
and  American  Gardening, 

The  two,  one  year,  For  $4.26. 

K^dlea*  Home  Journal,  an  unrivaled 
monthly  for  womexi,  the  standard  in  its 
class,  and  American  Gardening, 

The  two,  one  year.  For  $1.90. 

Voutb*a  companion,  of  Boston.  At 
the  head  of  all  loumals  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  and  read  by  the  elders,  too.  New 
Subscribers  Only  and  American  Gar- 
dening, 

The  two,  one  year.  For  $2.86 


Agricultural*  etc.  a. 

American  Agrioultarlst..., $1  00 

Breedere*  Gasette 2  00 

Ountry  Gentleman 2  00 

Farmers'  Advooate  (Canada)...  1  00 

Farmers*  Magazine 1  00 

Farmers'  Review 100 

Farm,  Field  and  Fireside 1  00 

Farm  and  Fireside. 60 

Farm  and  Home 60 

Farm  Journal 60 

Farm  News 50 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 1  00 

Home  and  Farm 60 

Indiana  Farmer 1  00 

Mass.  Ploughman,  new 2  00 

^*  RenewaU...  2  00 

Michigan  Farmer 1  00 

National  Stockman  and  Farmer  1  00 

Nebra^ca  Farmer 1  25 

New  England  Farmer 2  00 

Ohio  Farmer 1  00 

Orange  Judd  Farmer 1  00 

Pacific  Rural  Press.... 2  40 

Practical  Dairyman 50 

Practical  Farmer 1  00 

Prairie  Farmer 1  00 

Rural  New  Yorker 1  00 

Southern  Cultivator 1  00 

Southern  Farm 100 

Southern  Florist  and  Gardener  1  00 

Strawberry  Culturist 50 

Strawberry  Specialist,  new —      50 
Renewals     60 

Texas  Farmer 1  00 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch 1  00 

Horticultural,  etc. 

Canadian  Horticulturist 1  00 

Garden  and  Forest 4  00 

Gardening  (Chicago) 2  00 

Meehan's  Monthly;. 2  00 

Vicks 50 

Poultry. 

American  Poultry  Advocate...      25 

Fancier's  Review 50 

Farm  Poultry 1  00 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 66 

Poultry  Herald 50 

Poultry  Keeper.'.... 60 

Poultry  Monthly ...  1  00 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal 50 

General. 

Advance  (Cong'l)  new 2  00 

"  •*       renewals.....  2  00 

American  Field,  new 4  00 

**  **      renewals. 4  00 

American  Kitchen  Magazine  . .  1  00 

American  Machinist. 8  00 

Aquarium — 100 

Arena 8  00 

Art  Amateur 4  00 

Art  Interchange  (with  plates)..  4  00 

Atlantic  Monthly 4  00 

Ave  Maria 2  00 

Babyhood 100 

Baptist  Missionary  Magazine...  1  00 

Carpentry  and  Building 1  00 

Century ,, 4  00 

Chicago  Herald  (Weekly) 1  60 

Chicago  Inter-Ocean    "    100 

Chicago  Weekly  Times 50 

Christian  Herald 150 

Christian  Register 8  00 

Churchman 8  50 

Colman's  Rural  World 1  00 

Cosmopolitan 1  00 

Delineator  (Butterick's) 1  00 

Demorent's  Monthly  Maficazine.  2  00 
Detroit  Free  Press  (Weekly)...  1  00 
Domestic  Monthly 150 


$185 

240 

2  75 

175 

175 

190 

1  50 

140 

1  40 

125 

120 

185 

1  45 

185 

260 

290 

160 

1  85 

185 

250 

100 

1  85 

800 

1  86 

185 

185 

1  80 

185 

1  85 

176 

1  86 

100 

1  25 

176 

1  85 

190 

425 

260 

286 

1  86 

1  15 

185 

1  50 

1  50 

1  40 

1  85 

1  26 

1  40 

260 

290 

426 

450 

1  76 

820 

1  76 

860 

486 

486 

480 

2  70 

1  90 

1  90 

1  85 

460 

2:15 

180 

1  iO 

2  15 

886 

4  10 

1  86 

1  90 

1  90 

260 

1  90 

2  15 

General—Con.  a. 

Donahoe's  Magazine $2  00 

Eclectic  Magazin  e 5  00 

Electrical  Review 8  00 

Engineering  Magazine 8  00 

Forest  and  Stream  (new  only)..  4  00 

Forum,  The 8  00 

Frank  Harrison's  Magazine. ...     60 
Frank  Leslie's  PopularMonthly  8  00 

Gk)dey's  Magazine 100 

Gk>lden  Days 8  00 

Good  Housekeeping 2  00 

Harper's  Bazaar 4  00 

Harper's  Magazine 4  00 

Harper's  Weekly 4  00 

Harper's  Round  Table 2  00 

Home  ()ueen 50 

Illustrated  American 4  00 

Independent 8  00 

Jenness  Miller's  nius.  Mag 1  00 

Judge 6  00 

Judge's  Library 100 

Ladles'  Home  Journal,  The.. . .  1  00 

Ladies '  Home  Companion 50 

Ladles' World 85 

Leslie's  Hlustrated 4  00 

Life 600 

Lippincott's 8  00 

Macmillan's 8  00 

McClure's  Magazine 1  00 

Munsey's  Magazine 1  00 

Nation,  The 8  00 

New  England  Magazine 8  00 

New  York  Ledger 2  00 

"     Tribune  (Weekly) ..  1  00 

"       "     World  (Tri-Weekly)  1  00 

North  American  Review,  The. .  5  00 

Notes  and  Queries. 6  00 

Observer,  new  only 8  00 

•*        Renewal 8  00 

Outing 8  00 

Peterson's  Ma^razine 1  00 

Philadelphia  Press  (Weekly). . .  1  00 

Phrenological  Journal 1  60 

Popular  Science  Monthly 5  00 

Popular  Science  News 1  60 

Puck 500 

Puck's  Library 120 

Puritan 1  00 

Review  of  Reviews 2  50 

Scientific  American* 8  00 

*•  "    Supplement  ...  6  00 

"  "    with     "        ...  7  00 

"  Builders' edition  2  60 

"    inc.  B'l'ds'  edit  5  50 

•*     All  8  editions.  9  00 

Scribner's  8  00 

St.  Nicholas 8  00 

Sunday  School  Times ;.  ..  1  50 

TexasSiftinAS 4  00 

The  Etude,  new  only : . . ..  1  50 

"  renewals 1  60 

The  Outlook 8  00 

Toledo  Blade 1  00 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm^iow.. . .  4  00 
*'       Renewal  4  00 

Womankind 50 

Young  Ladies'  Journal 4  00 

Youth's  Companion,  new  only.  1  75 

"  "  Renewals.  1  76 

Foreii^. 

Farm  and  Home 2  25 

Field 10  50 

Garden 4  50 

(harden  Work 2  50 

Gardener's  Chronicle 4  50 

Gardener's  Magazine 4  50 

Gardening,  Illustrated 2  26 

Gardening  World 2  50 

Journal  or  Botany 4  75 

Journal  of  Horticulture 4  00 

Kew  Gardens  Bulletin 1  50 

Revue  Hortlcole 5  50 


B.     . 

$9  60 

626 

8  90 

400 

420 

8  60 

1  40 

850 

1  90 

885 

2  70 

426 

426 

426 

250 

186 

480 

860 

1  76 

620 

186 

190 

145 

1  80 

440 

540 

826 

860 

190 

1  90 

8  80 

8  50 

260 

1  90 

175 

650 

650 

825 

400 

8  86 

186 

1  85 

226 

565 

250 

5  10 

196 

190 

826 

860 

525 

726 

8  10 

6  75 

926 

860 

860 

2  10 

425 

2  15 

2  85 

885 

185 

4  26 

4  60 

1  20 

4  60 

286 

275 

825 

11  do 

626 

825 

625 

525 

800 

825 

526 

4  85 

225 

6  10 
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New  York, 

The  ataxnatloii  and  over-stocked  con- 
dition of  the  market  In  all  branches  at 
the  pretsent  tinie  is  deplorable.  No  such 
thini;  as  fixed  values  or  moderately  good 
prices  are  possible  any  more,  no  matter 
which  line  is  taken,  whether  it  beilowers. 
fruits,  or  vegetables,  the  overstock  and 
lack  of  demand  are  .the  same  in  all. 

Domestic  grrapes  are  feeling  the  depres- 
sion most  keenly  perhaps ;  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week  82  carloads  were  sold  by 
auction,  and  12  by  private  sale. 

Pears  are  very  abundant  and  move 
slowly ;  applesare  also  in  very  large  sup- 
ply, much  of  the  stock  is  seUing  25c.  per 
barrel  lower  than  regula-r  quotations. 

Mushrooms  areseUing  at  from  50  to 
75c.  per  pound. 

Tomatoes  30  to  40c.  per  pound. 

Cucumbers  75c.  to  $1  per  doien. 

There  is  a  liberal  offering  of  apples  of 
nearly  all  kinds;  the  finest  varieties  of 
southern  fruit  are  showing  Irregular 
quality  and  value;  fanciest  lots  are  held 
with  some  confidence,  but  it  requires  un- 
usually high  grade  stock  to  reach  our 
outside  figures;  a  large  part  of  the  Wine 
Sap,  Johnsons'  Winter,  etc.,  are  selling  In 
range  of  $2.50@8.50.  There  is  a  little 
shipping  demand  for  strictly  choice  ex- 
port qualities,  and  such  are  fairlv  steady ; 
the  market  is  liberally  supplied  with 
undergrade  fruit  from  all  sections  for 
which  holders  are  pressing  for  sales  at 
weak  and  irregular  figures.  Jonathan, 
western,  per  barrel,  $3.50(^4.50;  Mis- 
souri Pippin,  western,  per  barrel,  $3@4; 
Albermarle  Pippin,  Virginia,  per  barrel 
$3.50(a5;  Wine  Sap,  Virginia,  per  barrel, 
$2.50@4;  Johnsons'  Winter,  Virginia, 
per  barrel,  $2.50@4 ;  Fall  Pippin,  hand- 
picked,  per  d.-h.  barrel,  $2.25Ca;2.75 ; 
Twenty -Ounce,  hand-picked,  per  d.h-. 
barrel,  $2(5)2.50 ;  King,  hand-picked,  per 
d.-h.  barrel,  $2.25@3 ;  Ben  Davis,  wes- 
tern, per  barrel,  $2.50@$2.75;  Ben 
Davis.  Jersey,  per  barrel,  $1.75^2.25; 
Greening,  hand-picked,  per  d.-h.  barrel, 
$1.50@2.25;  Baldwin,  fancy  lines,  per 
barrel,  $2.25 ;  Baldwin,  fair  to  good,  per 
d.-h.  barrel,  $1.50@2 ;  mixed  varieties, 
fair  to  good,  per  barrel,  $1 .75@2 ;  -mixed 
varieties,  poor  to  fair,  per  barrel,  $1.25 
@1.50;  Jersey,  winter,  open  heads,  $1@ 
1.25. 

Pe€Lcbes  continue  scarce;  we  see  no 
strictly  extra  fresh  fruit  offering  and  the 
usual  qualities  are  selling  at  moderate 
prices. 

Bartlett  pears  are  dull  and  Irrunilar; 
fancy  lots  of  Seckle,  Sheldon  and  Beurr4 
Bosc  meet  a  fair  demand ;  common  kinds 
of  these,  and  nearly  all  other  varieties  are 
moving  very  slowly. 

Quinces  continue  dull;  very  fancy 
bright  colored  stock  might  bring  a  slight 
premium. 

Delaware  grapes  fairly  steady ;  NtagSr 
ras  dull  and  heavy;  Concord  moving 
slowly;  prices  show  no  further  change: 
wine  grrapesin  fair  demand ;  sales  of  Con- 
cord, however,  above  l^c.  are  very  ex- 
ceptional. 

Cranberries  quiet  but  hdd  steady. 

Peaches— Maryland,  per  carrier,  $1.25 
@2.25;  Jersey,  choice,  per  basket,  80c. 

f$l;  Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per  basket,  60 
75c. ;  Jersey,  common,  per  basket,  40 
50c. 

Pears— Bartlett,  large,  clean,  per  bar- 
rel, $2.50@3.50 ;  Bartlett,  poor  to  fair, 
per  barrel,  50c.@$2 ;  Bartlett,  per  bushel 
box,  50c.@$1.50;  Seckle,  per  barrel, 
$2.50(^5 ;  Seckle,  per  bushel  box,  $1.25 
@2.25;  Beurrfi  Bosc,  per  barrel,  $1.50(9) 
3;  Sheldon,  per  barrel,  $1.50(§:2.25 ; 
Keiffer,  Jersey,  per  barrel,  $1.50^2; 
Beurr6  d'Anjou.  per  barrel,  $1.25@1.75 ; 
other  late  sorts,  fair  to  good,  per  barrel, 
$1(^1.50. 

Quinces— Apple,  good  to  prime,  per 
barrel.  $2@2. 50;  poor  to  fair,  per  bar- 
rel, $1.25(^1.75. 

Grapes— l>elaware,  Keuka.  per  small 
basket,  13c. ;  Delaware,  other  state,  per 
small  basket,  10(^12c. ;  Niagara,  western 
fN:T.,  per  isniall*. basket,  7(3>10e.' ;  Niagara, 
per  20-pound  basket,    30c.:    Catawba, 


gini 
Cel< 


western  N.  T.,  per  small  basket,  10 
lie. ;  Concord,  up-river,  per  case,  _ 
45c.;  Concord,  western  N.  Y.,  per  large 
basket,  10@12c.;  Concord,  western  N. 
Y.,  per  small  basket.  6^|(&^.;  black 
varieties,  up-river,  per  small  baaket  5^^ 
6c. 

Plums— French  prune,  per8<glO-poand 
basket,  40@50c. ;  German  prone,  8<@10- 
ponnd  basket,  25^0c. ;  Copper,  per  S& 
10-pound  basket,  20@25c.;  Gaee  and 
Rheine  Claude,  8@10-poond  basket,  15# 
20c. ;  Damson,  per  8@10-pound  Imaket, 
10@20c.;  Damson,  up-river,  per  crate, 
80S85c. 

Cranberrles-^ape  Cod,  special  varie- 
ties, fancy,  laige  dark,  per  barrel,  $6^ 
6.25;  fancy,  Early  Black,  per  barrd, 
$5.50^.75 ;  choice,  dark,  per  barrel,  $5 
@5.25;  fair  color,  per  barrel,  f4.50^ 
4.75 ;  defective,  per  barrel,  $44@4.25 ;  per 
crate,  $l;60<g)1.85;  Jers^,  ilxht  to  me- 
dium color,  per  crate,  $1.50<g|1.75. 

Oranges— Florida,  fair  to  cbok»,  per 
box,  $8@4.50;  grape  fruit,  bright,  p«r 
box,  $6@6.50. 

Nuts— The  receipts  of  cheetDuts  ^  are 
considerably  larger  to-day  and  prices 
show  a  decline  of  fully  $1  per  bnshd; 
early  sales  were  at  the  hlgheet  prleei; 
later  deliveries  seldom  reach  oar  top  qeiv 
tatlons.  Mlckorv  nuts  about  steady. 
Chestnuts,  northern,  per  bnsbeijSO 
pounds,  $4.50^5.50 ;  chestnuts,  soatb- 
em,  per  bushel,  60  pounds,  ^4^^4.50; 
hickory  nuts,  per  bushel,  50  ponndi, 
$1.50 ;  bull  nuts,  per  bushel,  91- 

There  is  a  fair  supply  of  Orange  Conntr 
onions  offering  and  warm  weatber  has 
been  unfavorable  to  the  condition  of  the 
goods ;  very  little  of  the  stock  Is  of  cholet 
quality  and  eutslde  quotations  are  ex- 
treme, although  sustained  on  really  fine 
foods.  Cauliflowers  are  again  mostly  la 
ad  order  and  of  poor  quality  and  drag- 
ring  at  low  and  unsatisfactory  priees. 

elery  dull  and  weaker.  Southern  green 
peas  are  of  veiy  Irregular  quality  and 
value ;  some  poor  lots  cleaned  up  at  50c. 
per  basket,  but  the  best  met  a  moderate 
demand  at  $1@1.50.  We  see  no  frerib 
receipts  of  southern  beans.  There  Is  tit- 
tle change  in  other  kinds  of  vegetables. 

Cauliflower— Fancy,  perbarreU  ^1.50; 
poor  to  fair,  per  barrel,  50c.^)$  1.225. 

Celery— Choice  to  fancy,  large,  per 
dozen,  25c.;  fair  to  prime,  per  dosen, 
12@20c. ;  small  and  poor,  per  doaen,  8^ 
10c. 

Corn-^Per  100,  $1.25^.50. 

Cabbages— Jersey   and    Long    Island,. 

rrlOO.  $3.50@4;  state,  per  lOO,  fd^ 
50. 

Cucumbers— 4$helter  Island,  per  barrel, 
$2.50@3.50 ;  selected,  per  100,  $1@1.50 ; 
Florida,  per  crate,  40^75c. 

Egg  plant-^ersev.  per  barrel .  $1^1 .35; 

Jersey,  per  one-half  barrel  box,  50@65c« 

Green  peas— Virginia,  per  basket,  50c. 

§$1.50;  Charleston,  per  basket,  $1.25 
1.50. 

Lima  beans— Jersey,  Potato,  per  liag; 
75c.@$1.50;  Jersey,  flat,  per  bag,  50^ 
75c. 

Onions— Orange  Co.,  red,  prime,  per 
bag,  $1.50@2 ;  Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per 
bag,  $1.60;  Orange  Co.,  white,  per  bag, 
f  ll50^ ;  Orange  Co.,  Inferior,  per  bag, 
$1(3)1  [25;  state  and  west,  yellow,  per 
barrel,  $1^1.62;  Shelter  Island,  yellow, 

ger  barrel,  $1.75(g)2;  eastern,  white,  per 
arrel,  $d@d.50;  eastern,  red,  per  barrel, 
$2.25;  eastern,  yellow,  per  barrel,  $2^ 
2.25;  small,  white,  per  barrel,  $8^. 

Okra— Florida,  per  carrier,  $2.60@8. 

Peppers— Jersay,  red,  per  barrel,  $1@ 
i;50;  Jersey,  green,  per  barrel ,  60c.@ 
$1.25. 

String  beans— Va.,  per  baricet,  25@50e. 

Squash— Hubbard,  per  barrel,  7oc.^ 
$1 ;  Marrow,  pet  barrel,  75c. 

Turnips— Russia,  Can.,  car  lots,  per 
barrel,  75@85c. 

Potatoes— Receipts  to-day,  3,840  bbis. 
The  market  for  round  potatoes  conttn* 
ues  extremely  dull  and  prices  are  weak 
and  Irregular;  the  small  businese  re- 
ported is  at  unchanged  prices,  but  It  is 
impossible  to  force  sales.  Jenej  sweet 
potatoes  about  steady;  VTrginia  stock 
weaker;  sales  mainly  at  $1.50(^1.62, 
some  of  the  small  biarrelB  weighing  only 
about  120  pounds  are  unsalable  above 
$1.25 ;  a  few  extia  large  barrels  of  fancy 
reach  $1.75.  Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per 
barrel,  $2.25 ;  Jersey,  per  bag.  bag  in- 
cluded,  $2;  choice  round.  In  bulk,  per 
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barrel,  91.87@2 :  fair  to  fgood,  in  bulk, 
per  barrel,  91.50<g)1.75;  state,  in  bulk, 
per  180  pounds,  91.76@2;  per  sack, 
$1.75@2;.  weetem,  per  180  pounds, 
91-75@2;  sweet  potatoes,  Yineland, 
fancy,  per  barrel,  92.25@2.50. 

Boston. 

Pear  taiarket  slishtly  easier.  Prices 
named  below  are  for  the  general  runs, 
readers  howerer  mis^t  understand  that 
something  very  fancy  of  the  following 
varieties  commands  a  little  more  money 
than  what  is  mentioned.    Seckels  91.25 

f^2  a  bushel ;  Sheldons  or  Buerr^  Bosc, 
2@2.50;  Howels,  $1.25@1.50;  Ck)m. 
mice,  $1.50@2;  Beurr^  D^AnJou,  $1  a 
bushel;  some  Keiffers,  Hudson  River 
stock,  1.50  a  barrel ;  Bartletts  from  cold 
storage  are  having  hard  sledding,  and 
bring  most  any  price  the  purchaser  is 
willing  to  give.  Headers  will  remember 
the  Bartlett  was  inferior  in  quality  to 
that  found  mosta^y  year,  wnile  other 
Tarieties  have  been  nearly  up  to  their 
asual  standard. 

S  Lettuce  very  ^uiet  generally  speaking. 
If  large  heads  can  be  found,  customers 
can  be  had  willing  to  pay  good  fair 
prices;  peaches  are  higher  because  of  their 
scarcity;  about  donefor  this  year.  Hot- 
house tomatoes,  good  demand,  15^ 
20c.  a  pound;  somehow  the  frost  diq 
not  kill  ail  the  field  stock,  and  the  past 
few  days  have  brought  forward   quite 

ood    quantities.      ]^t    selling    92    a 

ushel;  inferior  not  wanted. 

Friday  thermometer  86  in  this  city; 
Saturday  89.  Your  readers  know  what 
that  means  on  fruits  and  vegetables.  Ap- 

eles  and  potatoes  suffered  the  niost. 
ooler  weather  this  morning,  with  better 
tone  to  the  market,  with  Ben  Davis  gen- 
erally selling  f  2.25  for  a  choice  article. 
Greenings,  Baldwins  and  Spies  $2.25; 
fancy  eating  apples,  high-colored  stock, 
take  a  range  of  $2.75^3.50.  A  few  fancy 
Gravensteins  stUL  continue  to  command 
extreme  figures. 

Hothouse  grapes  come  in  in  quantities 
to  sufficiently  supply  the  demand,  at  85 
@75c.  a  pound. 

In  the  pony  baskets  Delawares  lOc, 
Niagaras  9c.,  Concords  7c.,  Marthas  3c., 
few  Catawbas  Just  appearing,  bring  7c. 

Onions  are  a  shade  firmer,  92@2.25  a 
barrel;  celery  75c.@$1.25  a  doeen. 

Horticultural  beans  50<§)75c.  bushel; 
Sievasand  Liimas$l@1.50;  quantity  de- 
creasing and  likewise  the  demand.  Just 
at  present  market  does  not  seek  the  second 
g^rowing  of  string  beans. 

Good  fair  call  for  cauliflower,  10@18c. 
a  head.    Cabbage  unchanged  8@4c.each. 

Cucumbers  from  the  hothouses  holding 
their  own,  98@5  a  hundred.  With  cooler 
-weather  there  should  be  a  better  trade 
in  them. 

Cranberries  are  again  easier,  although 
-will  not  quote  any  lower,  f  5@5.50a  bar- 
rel; crates  91.50@1. 75. 

Peppers  and  e«:g  plants  in  limited  de- 
mand ;  carrots  50(@)75c.  a  bushel ;  beets 
86@40c. ;  parsnips  65(g)75c. ;  turnips  40 
@50c. ;  com  gone  by. 

Squash  also  was  affected  by  the  warm 
^veather;  $1  buys  a  good  barrel  of  Mar- 
row, while  Hubbard,  Turbans,  or  Bay 
State  can  be  had  at  91.25 ;  Minnesota  or 
Michigan  hard-shelled  Hubbard  moves 
Blowly  at  around  f  20  per  ton. 

Twelve  bunches  of  mint  sold  at  40c. ;  a 
bushel  of  parsley  can  be  had  for  50c. 

Potatoes  struck  a  decline  all  around  of 
5c.  a  bushel;  60@65c.  buys  best  Hebrons. 
The  people  this  year  are  taking  white 
-v^arieties  oy  five  to  one ;  same  as  style  in 
drees  changes,  so  the  demand  for  white 
or  red  potatoes  changes,  and  no  one 
knows  why. 

Quite  fair  demand  for  mushrooms  $1  a 
ponnd ;  eastern  Shore  sweets  can  be  had 
for  $1.50  a  barrel,  with  Norfolk  stock  in 
larger  barrel  f  1.75. 

Quinces  35c.  a  peck ;  near-by  stock  quite 
plenty,  likewise  shipments  from  New 
York  state. 

Chestnuts  very  good  demand,  about  f  6 
a  bushel;  shellbarks  f  1.50@1.75. 

Philadelphia. 

This  market  has  been  rather  quiet  thin 

EaHt  week :  all  kinds  of  stock  appears  to 
e  plentiful  but  buyers  are  very  cautions. 


Receipts  of  apples  have  been  larger  and 
prices  have  neen  somewhat  easier, 
reaches  are  about  over ;  those  now  on 
sale  are  from  cold  storage.  Supplies  of 
grapes  have  fallen  off,  and  the  market  is 
firm  with  a  fair  demand.  Pears  are  in 
moderate  supply  and  move  fairly  well. 

Apples— Jonathan,  choice  and  fancy, 
per  barrel,  9d.25@8.50;  Gravenstein, 
choice,  hand-picked,  per  barrel,  92.50@d; 
Detroit  and  Twenty-Ounce,'  choice,  hand- 
picked,  per  barrd,  $2.25@2.50;  Ben 
Davis,  choice,  per  barrel,  $2@2.225 ;  fair 
to  good,  $1.50^1.75;  mixed  varieties, 
choice,  per  barrel,  $2<^.25;  fair  to  good, 
per  barrel,  $1.50@1.75. 

Quinces— Choice,  per  barrel,  $2@2.50; 
fair  to  good,  per  barrel,  •1@1.50 

Pears— Bartlett,  choice,  per  barrel, 
$8(Sl4 ;  fair  to  good,  per  barrel,  92.25@ 
2.50;  pel"  bushel  k%,  choic^  fl@1.50; 
Seckel,  per  barrel,  f2.50(@S.50;  per  one- 
half  barrel,  f  1.50<§t2 ;  Louise  Bonne,  per 
barrel,  fl.50@2;  per  one-half  barrel, 
75c.@$l ;  Duchess,  per  barrel,  91.50@2. 

Grapes— N.  Y.  Concord,  5-pound  basket 
6@7c.;  10-pound  basket,  ll@12c.;  N.Y. 
Delaware,  per  5-pound  basket,  10@12c. ; 
Niagara,  per  5-pound  basket,  9@irc. 

Cranberries-^ape  Cod,  per  barrel, 
f4.50@5.50;  per  crate,  fl.75@2.25; 
Jersey,  per  crate,  fl.50@2. 

Cauliflowers— Per  barrel,  choice,  91.50 
@2.25 ;  fair  to  good,  $im  .25. 

Celery— Choice,  per  dozen,  25@80c.; 
fair,  15@20c.  »       ^         . 

Cabbage— Jersey,  per  100,|1.75@2.50. 

CucumT>en9— Per  100,  75c.@f  1 ;  Flor- 
ida, per  crate,  50<@75c. 

Egg  plant-nJersey,  per  one-half  barrel 
box,50@75c. 

Green  peas— Per  bushel  basket,  75c.@ 


Lima  beans— Per  bag,  75c.@91.25;  per 
100  pounds,  92@2.40;  string  beaiis;. 
Southern,  per  basket,  80@40c. 

Onions— YeUow,  per  barrel,  $1.75^ 
2.50;  white,  per  barrel,  92@2.50;  per 
bushel,  60@70c. 

Potatoes— Receipts  are  much  iarger, 
and  the  market  has  been  easier ;  a  large 
proportion  of  the  supply  is  of  medium  to 
poor  stock.  Choice,  per  bushel,  60@65c. ; 
fair  to  good,  per  bushel,  50<^55c.  Jersey 
Sweets,  per  flve^ighths  basket,  25@85c« 


A  Good  Cheap  Farm  Wagon, 

In  order  to  introduce  their  low  metal 
wheels  with  wide  tires,  the  Empire  Mfg. 
Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  th^ 
market  a  farmers'  handy  wagon,  sold  at 
$19.95.  The  bed  of  wagon  is  only  25 
Inches  high,  fltted  with  24  and  dO-inch» 


wheels,  with  4-inch  tires,  either  straight; 
or  staggered  spokes.  Catalogue  giving 
full  description  will  be  mailed  upon  applH 
cation  to  the  manufacturers,  who  also 
furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices,  made 
any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


We  Sollelt  from  onr  readers  notes  of  ezperi- 
enoe  and  observation.  While  our  space  Is 
limited  we  will  always  manage  to  make  room 
for  any  communication  that  contains  germs  of 
real,  T>ractical  value  to  fellow-subscribers. 


A  THRILUNG  RESCUE 

A  YOUNG  LIFE  SAVED  IM  h  REMARKABLE  MANNER 

Floronct  Slurdlvanl,  «f  arlndtfom  Itland,  Sawtd  fron 
an  Untlnoly  Death— Ntr  Dansaraus  PradleaaMiil. 

From  '*  On  The  St.  Lawr€nee;"  Clayton.  N.  T, 


Among  the  Thousand  Islands  is  one 
called  Grindstone.  It  is  seven  miles  long 
and  three  wide.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
island  are  a  well-informed  class  of  people 
who  devote  their  energies  to  farming  and 
quanring  for  a  livelihood.  In  the  home  of 
one  of  these  islanders  resides  Florence  J. 
Sturdivant,  the  four-year-old  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Sturdivant.  She 
had  a  remarkable  experience  recently. 


FLORENCE  J.   8TDBDIVANT. 

In  an  interview  with  a  reporter  Mr. 
Sturdivant  said :  "Florence  was  taken 
sick  in  February,  1896,  with  scarlet  fever 
and  we  immediately  called  a  physician. 
After  two  weeks  the  fever  subsided  but 
Florence  was  left  with  a  very  weak  back. 
Severe  pains  were  const€uitly  in  the  back 
and  stomach.  The  difficulty  seemed  to 
baffle  the  efforts  of  the  physician. 

"  Finally  at  the  end  of  four  months  of 
treatment,  we  found  our  patient  com- 
l)lotoiy  prostrated.  At  this  time  wecalled 


an  eminent  physician,  who  agreed  with 
the  diagnosis  of  our  physician.  He  pre- 
scribed a  course  of  treatment  and  we  toU 
lowed  it  faithfully  for  three  months,  but 
instead  of  improving,  Florence  failed. 

"A  brother  of  my  wife,  who  resided  in, 
Canada,  but  was  visiting  us,  advised  us 
to  use  Dr.  Williams'  Fink  Pills  for  Pale! 
People,  and  I  purchased  a  box  of  the  pills 
and  b^an  to  give  them  to  Florence/ 
This  was  in  October,  1896.  After  using 
the  pills  a  short  time  we  could  see  an  im- 
provement. Her  strength  b^aji  to' 
return  and  her  appetite  was  restored.' 
When  she  had  taken  one  box  the  pains  in' 
her  back  and  stomach  ceased  and  hejr. 
recovery  seemed  certain. 

'*  We  eagerly  purchased  a  sebond  box  of> 
pills  and  watched  with  delight  the  change, 
for  the  better  that  was  being  wrought 
daily.  Florence  finally  became  strong: 
enough  to  walk  a  little.  She  gained  in, 
flesh  and  strength  rapidly.  By  the  time, 
she  had  used  three  boxes  of  the  pills  she. 
was  evldentlv  well.  We  continued  thei 
treatment  using  another  box,  the  fourth^ 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  recurrence 
of  the  difficulty. 

"  We  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  value 
of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills.  I  am  positive 
that  without  their  use  our  child  would 
have  been  a  confirmed  Invalid." 

(Signed)    William  H.  Sturdivant. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
sixth  day  of  April,  1897. 
^^^_^        H.  W.  Morse,  Not&ry  Public. 
"BT' Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
are  sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent 

gostpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  60  cents  a 
ox  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50  (they  are 
never  sold  In  bulk,  or  by  the  100),  by  ad- 
dressing .  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Co.. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  .  .^; 
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Henry 
Strawberry 
Plant 
Premiums 


will   be  shippad   to  all  who  desire 
them  this  season  until  i^reand  freeses. 


Owing 


to  the  wonderful 
ran  on  thi«  1111- 
equaled  Straw- 
berry we  are  preparinir  |  OOyOOO 
Henry  plants  for  Spring  de- 
llvery,  and  in  this  connection 
we  desire  our  readers  to  re- 
member 


Two  Facts 


l^The  Henry    Strawberry    can   be 

obtained  solely  through  a  subscrip- 
tion to  Amebican  Gabdenino  ;  as  the 
publishers  will  not  sell  plants  under 
any  consideration; 

2 — Neither  will  Mr.  Jerolaman. 


^•ni  fw  our  new  prtoe  Hat  wttb  •xtmdJseoutiL  AD  of 

onrpoM  tfm  7  In.  mmd  apwarda  hare  our  PiHwtBieet» 

■lor  Bottom,  wkioh  la  a  grmt  •drmatt[^  m  it  maurtm 

a  perfect  dmlnaffe*    A  fmu  Umm  of  Bali  Pai 


STMDURD  FLOWER  POTS 

THE  WHILLOIN  POTTCRY  CO..  713-719  WHARTON  ST.    PHILADELPHIA. 
BRAHflH     iVADKiiAYraKa.    i     KMurnoy  and  Weetalda  ATennee,  JBB8BT  CITT.  M.  J. 
VJCAMOH     WAKKHOVBEBi     j    j,yotami  ATWue  ud  Pearaon  StreM,   LONG  ISLAJID  dTT,  H.  T. 

Meadon  Ameiieaa  Qardaning  whon  yon  wrtf . 


GLASS 


GLASS 


NEW 


CO., 

YORK. 


FOR  GREENHOUSES,  GRAP- 
ERIES, CONSERVATORrES, 
HOTHOUSES  AND  HOTBEDS. 

VANHORNE,  GRIFFEN 

trnpoH*,-,  of  FrMoh  Glut.    ** 5:rniSKior.T""' 

Mention  Ameiioan  Oardenlai  whea  70a  write. 

BBEEiPeSE  HEHTIili  HID  YEjITILjITlIK, 

Horticultural    Architecture    and    Building. 

%  pitching^^Go 

KSTABLISHED    1844. 

23S  Mircir  Stmt.      lEff  TOIL 


WhOisEiitlUliilllll 


AI^MO  4c. 


FIVE  PATTERNS  OF  BOILEIS 

NINETEEN    SIZES 
Perfeet  Sash  Baising  AppAratna 

Rosehoaaea,  Oreenhouaea,  Etc  .  of  Iron 
Krama  Conatructio^  erected  completa 
or  the  Structural  Iron  Worft  a  hip 
ped  ready  for  erection. 

Iroa  Frame  Benchea  with  the 
•*  Perfect  Dralnaffe  Bench  Tile  ' 
or  Slate  Topa. 
PO«rA<dR  POR  II«I«V»XRAXKD  CAXAI«OOfTR. 

M^qUna  Aai^rtcan  Oardanlag  arfaaa  vmi  wiita. 


</. 


^<f^.^i. 


•"0. 


'*. 


>^:■ 


New  and  Renewal  Subscribers.—^i*''..^  *^.^' 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

vjjural  Architects  and  Builders  and  Manufactnrers  of  Heating  •-< 
Ventilating  Apparatus. 


plants  of  the  Henry  will  be  maiJcd, 
postpaid,  as  a  premium  to  every  He- 
newal  or  New  Subscriber  seedlug  us 
$1.00  for  a  year's  subscription.  Wtien 
remitting  be  sure  to  state  if  you  want 
this  premium. 

To  Agents  and  Workers.— For  every 
$1.00  received  from  agents  and  others 
for  New  Subscriptions,  we  mall,  post- 
paid, Ten  Henry  plants,  Five  to  the 
New  Subscriber  and  Five  to  the  Agent. 


""^A 


^^£a^^^  (BaUbliahed  1856.) 

^^^   iff  esttmjitea  ftirafshed  00  application  fur  Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparmtmm 
Complete,   or  Air  material   only,         Hlgbeat  Awarda  at   the    WorldTa  Fair. 


isersl 


Clubs  of  Ten. — To  every  agent  sending 
us  in  a  club  of  Ten  New  Names  and 
$10.00,  we  will  forward  in  payment 
therefor  One  Hundred  (100)  Henry  Straw- 
berry Plants,  by  express,  as  well  as 
send  Five  plants,  postpaid,  to  each 
person  in  the  club. 


Mr.  Jerolaman's  series  of  articles  has 
been  put  in  pamphlet  form ;  and  agents 
will  be  supplied  with  copies  on  appli- 
cation.    Best  campaign  matter  out. 

Address  Your  liettera, 

AMERICAN    GARDENIiNG, 

p.  0.  Box  1697,  HEW  YORK. 


NEW   SECTrONAL  HOT  WATER  HEATER. 

economy     Mndt^rsto  en^t.    At.^n  beHters  f«i-sfjifl«er  wnrk     Senff  ^/jr  ce^ts  postage  to 
Ae  w   i  ork  omce  for  Intent  ca  talogue  ofHeatiDgand  Tea  tUa  t lag  Apparatus. 

t.A  !f^  7^^\2I^i^^' m^  OEM  CRAL    OFFICE  AND  WORKS; 

tiO  fWTH  AVE  .  COR.  21.T  ST,  IPIVIhlOTON-ON-HUDSON.  N.  ¥. 

MSQlloii  AmerLc«n  OardeiilDS  vrheii  jo\x  write. 


8UPPLBMBNT — Portrait  of  the  Late  Charles  Ae  Dana — gratis 


A  WIBKLT  JOURSAL   OWOTBD   TO   OARDBVIVe   AVD   FRUIT   CULTURE  IS   THS   OPIR   4MD   UVDXR   0LA88. 


L.  XVIII.   N«.  140. 


NE>V  YORK,  OCTOBER  30,    1897. 


6   CCfiTS  A  COPY. 
01.00  A  YCAR. 
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The  Cultivation  of   English   Cucumbers. 


'ODsirlerable  interecit  attaches  to  the  EDglish  cucamber  as  a 
»p  under  glass  and  we  take  pleasure  in  presenting  herewith 
iUustratton,  from  a  photograph,  of  one  of  the  most  success- 
results  that  hare  been  brought  under  our  notice.  The  pic- 
«  speaks  for  itself  and  for  the  skill  of  the  grower  whose 
tes  are  attached.  The  variety  Is  Rollison's  Teleg^raph.  Mr. 
le,  superintendent  to  J.  E.  Brown,  Bellport,  L.  I.,  gives  the 
lowing  details  as  to  his  methods  of  procedure: 


bottom  heat.  After  the  plants  are  well  up,  give  plenty  of  light, 
and  when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  give  a  shift  into  3^  or 
4-inch  pots,  and  when  necessary  a  further  shift  Into  6-lnch  pots 
is  given. 

*'By  the  time  these  stsesare  full  of  roots,  It  is  the  middle  of  May 
and  at  that  time,  all  the  bedding  plants  being  transferred  to 
cold  frames  to  make  room,  the  plants  are  planted  In  the 
benches.    I  place  one  wheelbarrow  full  of  rich,  light,  turfy  loam 


FIO.  aoq  -A  FINE  SHOWING  OF  ENGLISH  CUCUMBERS. 


RolHson's  Telegraph  cucumber  is  a  very  free  fruiting  va- 
ty  and  very  tender,  the  fruit  growing  from  20  to  35  inches 
length.  In  order  to  have  good  results  the  plants  must  be 
)t,  growing  and  in  good  health  frojp.  the  time  the  seedling 
;>ears  above  ground,  and  the  crop  can  be  had  all  the  year 
tnd  by  sowing  seed  every  three  or  four  months. 
For  summer  crop  I  sow  seed  in  March  in  a  temperature  of  G."), 
icing  a  single  seed^ln  a  Scinch,  pot  and  plunging  In  a  mild 


every  six  or  eight  feet  on  the  bench,  adding  to  each  barrow 
load  of  soil  one  5-inch  pot  of  fine  bone  dust  such  as  is  used  for 
Ro^es,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Put  the  plant  on  the  top  of  the 
mound  ^fter  having  allowed  sufficient  time  for  it  to  warm  up 
and  from  this  time  on  it  must  be  kept  well  syringed  tw  ice  a 
day  during  fine  weather. 

'<  The  temperature  of  the  house  at  Dight  is  60  to  65  degrees 
and  by  day  85  to  90  degrees,  the  atmospheri  being  kept  well 
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charg^ed  with  moisture  during  hot  days. 

"  I  train  the  growths  on  a  wire  trellis 
about  nine  inches  from  the  glass,  letting 
the  leader  run  to  the  centre  of  the  span 
before  stopping  it  in  order  to  obtain 
ramiflcdtions  for  eoyering  the  trelils. 
The  growths  must  be  regulated  by 
thinning  out  al]  useless  wiiod,  such  as 
unfruitful  laterals,  etc.,  or  they  would 
soon  become  ^ver-crowded  and  greatly 
weakened. 

"The  fruit  laterals- should  be  stopped 
at  one,  two,  three,  or  four  joints  above 
tlie  fruit,'  according  ^to  the  apace  to  be 
filled,  and  should  be  trained  regularly 
find  not  too  thick! v.  By  so  doing  they 
will  be  less  subject  to  disease,  and  will 
bear  an  abundance  of  fruit  in  succession. 

.*(  in -former  tlm^  great*  pains  were 
taken  to  fertilize  the  ftspale  flowery,  but 
that  is  all  unnecessary  except  where  fruit 
Is  grG^wn  for  see4,  as  without  such  atten- 
tion the.  fruit. grows  to  the  same  siz^ 
and  for  table  use  is  all  the  better  for  the 
absencf^  of  seeds. 

It  is  necessary  to  watch  closely  for 
thrips,-  red  spider,  and  green  Hy,  and 
fumigating  must  be  done  lightly  and 
often.  The  syringe  or  hose  is  the  best 
preventive  of.  and  cure  for  red  spider  if 
used  Drooerlv 

'<  Additional-  soir  should  be  given  as  a 
top  dressing  every  time  the  white  roots 
appear  on  th^  surface  of  the  mound." 


Roses  Under  Qlass.     ' 

What  I  call  Improper  watering  is  a 
dribble;  such  quantity  appliied  every 
day  only  going  down  an  inch  or  60  and 
keeping  the  isurface  wet  a1^  tne  time.  Ab 
I  have  stated  before,  some  varieties  need 
larger  quantities  of  watef  than  "others ; 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  the  fortaier 
should  be  kept  in  the  manner  just  de- 
scribed .  I  let  my  beds  get  on  the  dry  side, 
according  to  the  varieties ;  then  they  get 
a  thorough  watering  to  the  bottom.  Of 
course,  there  always  will  be.found  a  few 
wet  and  dry  spots,  and  these  receive  due 
attention. 

There  Is  another  matter  of  equal  im- 
portance just  now.  Where  plants  have 
made  a  large  growth,  they  will  begin  to 
show  signs  that  they  could  stand  a  little 
extra  nourishment.  This  will  be  all  the 
more  noticeable  where  very  little  manure 
was  used  in  the  soil.  Last  winter  I  de- 
scribed the  formula  that  gave  me  both 
practical  and  efBcient  returns  for  making 
and  distributing  manure  water,  and  for 
the  t>eneflt  of  those  who  did  not  read  it, 
or  who  have  since  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  feeding  with  liquid  manure  is  a 
good  thing  (which  it  most  assuredly  is 
when  prooerly  done),  I  will  repeat  it: 
One  pound  nitrate  of  soda  and  one  bushel 
of  cow  manure  to  a  barrel  of  water;  or  if 
sheep  manure  is  used,  one-half  the  quan- 
tity will  be  sulflcient.  This  is  induced  to 
one-half  when  applied  with  the  Kinney 
pump,  which  device  has  my  heartiest  ap- 
proval for  distributing  purposes.  This 
pump,  although  a  very  plain  affair,  is 
easily  put  out  of  working  order  if  the 
manure  water  is  not  properly  screened.  I 
find  it  best  to  run  the  liquid  through 
%-inch  wire  mesh  netting,  before  using. 
A  %-inch  hose  must  be'psed  for  distribut- 
ing, while  ^inch  can  be  used  for  suction. 
As  long  as  you  have  enough  hose  to 
reach  through  a  house  the  liqiiid  can  be 
made  outdoors  or  In  the  shop,  as  the 
pump  will  draw  it  any  distance.  It  is 
also  essential  that  good  hoses  and  wash- 
ers be  used,  as  the  Job  must  be  as  nearly 
air-tight  as  possible.  As  the  making  of 
the  manure  water,  screening,  etc.,  can  be 
done  in  a  great  many  ways,  I  leave  that 
part  to  your  Inventive  genius.  Don't  use 
the  liquid  too  often— once  in  ten  days  will 
be  sufficient— and  when  applying  it  do  it 
in  the  same  manner  as  you  would  apply 
clean  water  by  allowing  the  soil  to  be- 
come in  such  a  condition  that  it  will  take 
a  good  dose  to  reach  the  bottom.  It  Is  a 
great  mistake  to  use  it  when  the  beds  are 
wet.  The  nitrate  of  soda  should  be  dis-. 
continued  after  the  plaqts  have  attained 
their  deep  rich  color,  but  keep  on  giving 
the  animal  manure.  


The  Late  Charles  A.  Dana. 

[Hee  Special  Supplement  for  Portrait. } 

Z  Charles  Anderson  Dana,  whose  death 
was  briefly  recorded  in  our  last  issue, 
was  a  man '  prominent  in  many  ways, 
and.biest  known  publicly,  perhaps,  as  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  Of  bis 
caiilier  as  a  journalist  it  ir«ot  our  prov- 
ince t6  speak ;  to  our  readers  Mr.  Dana 
will  ^  remembered  as  the  owner  of  that 
f^r  garden,  Dosoris,  Long  Island,  in 
which  was  sueh.a  collection  of  rare  and 
intet^sting  plants.  In  his  youth  Mr. 
Dana  ^as  a  member  of  the  Brook  Farm 
communitv  where  his  attention  was  de- 
voted to  the  care  of  the  friut^Aud  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  associations  of 
that  period,  working  on  his^  aplrituai 
composition,  fosterea  and  brought  into 
stronger .  manifestation  his  innate  love 
for  nature.  *  ' 

Charles  A.  Dana  had  a  deeply-seated 
taste  for  the  natural  and  the  beautiful, 
with  an  instinctive  love  for  fine  landscape 
efiects,  noble  trees,  and  pretty  flowers— 
they  were  poetry  to  him,  and  from  his 
early  life  he  made  himself  familiar  with 
them.  A  country  home  and  its  restful 
country  associations  were  to  him,  as 
they  are  to  all  progressive  men.  the  ideal 
home,  and  when  prosperity  smiled  gener- 
ously upon  his  business  efforts,  about 
twenty -five  years  ago,  he  bougnt  West 
Island,  Dosoris,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  and  at 
once  set  about  to  convert  it  from  a  plain, 
'old-time  place,  to  what  a  country  home 
consistent  with  his  Ideas  should  be.  He 
built  heavy  walls  of  masonry  around  his 
island  home  to  protect  its  banks  from 
the  Inroads  of  the  sea,  graded  and  rear- 
ranged his  grounds  and  otherwise 
E lunged  deeply  into  the  gratification  of 
is  taste  for  .advanced  horticultu^,  and 
thus  did  Dosoris  become  famed. 

The  Island,  consisting  of  nearly  50  acres, 
is  all  a  garden  and  pleasure  ground, 
laid  out  on  advanced  common  sense  prin- 
ciples, giving  beauty  of  landscape  with 
diversity  in  planting.  From  the  first  Mr. 
Dana  began  to  gather  together  trees  and 
shrubs  and  other  plants,  both  native  and 
exotic,  the  best  and  rareBt  of  everything, 
till  Dosoris  Island  was  more  like  a  mu- 
seum of  living  plants  than  a  busv  gentle- 
man's private  garden.  And  Mr.  Dana 
knew  hto  trees  and  loved  them  as  he  did 
his  children.  Every  one  was  cultivated 
as  a  perfect  specimen  and  to-dav  the  trees 
on  the  estate  stand  unrivaled  in  the 
country  for  fullness,  beauty  and  sym- 
metry of  form. 

Mr.  Dana  knew  plants  intimately,  he 
knew  them  by  their  botanical  names  as 
well  as  by  their  common  ones,  and  he 
knew  their  geography,  history,  and  uses. 
He  was,  moreover,  a  connoisseur  in 
the  matter  of  fine  fruits,  and  no  garden 
in  the  country  surpassed  his  in  the  way 
of  variety  or  quality  of  culinary  vege- 
tables, and  the  growing  of  mushrooms 
was  a  specialty. 

Every  year  he  took  a  two  to  three 
month^B  vacation,  and  went  at  various 
times  to  some  part  of  Europe,  the  Holy 
Land,  Egypt,  or  Mexico  and  elsewhere, 
invariably  visiting  the  public  parks,  bo- 
tanical gardens,  famous  nurseries,  or  ar- 
boretums,  and  nift  noble,  cordial,  manly 
presence,  splendid  education,  and  love 
and  knowledge  of  plants,  made  friends 
for  hlra  wherever  he  went.  Many  a  seed 
and  little  plant  hashe  brought  home  from 
his  trips  abroad  to  enrich  his  collection. 
He  never  visited  England  without  visit- 
ing the  Veitch's  nurseries  and  Kew  gar- 
dens ;  and  four  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Ni- 
cholson, the  curator  of  Kew,  wa*  in  this 
country,  he  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Dana 
for  some  days. 

Charles  Anderson  Dana  was  bom  in 
Hinsdale.  Cheshire  Co.,  N.  H.,  August 
«,  X810,  and  died  October  17,  1897. 


"It  Is  over  20  years  ago  that  I  first  knew 
Mr.  Dana  personally  and  visited  Do- 
soris, and  even  then  he  was  the  friend  of 
such  men  as  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  Fred- 
erick Law  Olm stead,  George  Such,  Sam- 
uel Parsons,  Dr.  Tburber,-  and  other 
noted  botanists  and  horticulturists,  and 
his  love  for  trees  and  flowers,  his  enthusi- 
asm and  knowledge  soon  brought  him 
Into  contact  with  most  of  the  progres-' 


sive  horticulturists  of  this  and  other 
countries. 

"There  were  two  gardensinEaropeMr. 
Dana  never  tired  speaking  aboat:  they 
were  Fota  Island  in  Ireland,  and  Cactle 
Kennedy  In  Scotland,  both  remarkable 
for  their  magnificent  coniferouB  treee. 

"Once  a  year  |dr.  Dana  arranged  for  a 
garden  party  to  entertain  his  horticol- 
tural  friends,  and  what  delightful  gather- 
ings they  were !  Among  the  guests  who 
•foregathe^ed  on  these  o<5ca8ion8  woe 
such  menas  Judge  Addison  BiiowiL,Dr. 
Barstow,'  Dr.  Brittdn,  Sam.  Parson*,  Sr. 
and  Jr.;  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  Thomai 
Meehan,  John  Saul,  W.  R.  Smiths  George 
Such,  W.  A.  Stiles,  Donald  Nicholeon, 
Isaac  Xiicks»  Peter  ^Henderson,  J.  R. 
^  Triimpy*,  Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer,  and  saeh 
.  like  kindred  spirits.  And,  alas,  bow  tbe 
ranks  of  these  have  been  thinned  bvdeatii 
within  the  last  few  years. 

"Mr.  Dana  was  at  his  office  in  New  Yort 
for  the  last  time  on  June  9  of  tfate  Tear. 
He  did  not  go  to  the  city  on  the  lOtb. 
because  he  felt  unwell,  and  on  the  11th  he 
had  hta  garden  party.  We  all  ootked  a 
failing  change  in  our  grand  old  host  and 
felt  it  keenly,  but  not  one  of  us  eipectri 
that  that  was  to  be  the  last  time  le 
should  see  him  alive.  Each  of  ne  who 
was  there  and  yet  survive,  mourafer 
Charles  Anderson  Dana,  as  we  wonldfcr 
a  brother  or  a  fflither."  W.  F. 


.  The  Season's  Vagaries. 

It's  a  queer  land  we  are  living  in  now 
We  can  gather  iHawthom  in  no  bdsD 
bits  on  October  20,  and  here  too  is  nft 
bedding  stuff  as  Coleas,  Heliotrope,  aid 
the  host  of  general  summer  plants  hxib- 
ing  as  If  they  were  come  to  staj,  bot 
would  rather  not.  after  having  done  the 
r^rular  summer  duty.  But  perioree,they 
must,  when  the  temperature  reachee  © 
degrees  in  the  shade.  Cannas.  who 
thought  ten  days  ago,  when  the tempen- 
ture  dropped  to  40,  that  it  was  time  to 
lay  me  down  and  rest,  feel  now  there  wag 
a  slight  mistake  somewhere,  and  hate 
once  more  got  their  eyes  wide  open  and 
accepting  the  change  are  quite  gay 
again  in  their  summer  finery,  barring  the 
slight  disfigurement  of  worn-out  clotk- 
ing  near  the  feet. 

But  when  we  drop  around  by  the  late 
sown  Sweet  Alyssum  and  Mignonette 
we  get  the  real  sniff  of  early  8ummei,aDd 
pridse  our  great  wisdom  in  forgetting  to 
sow  it  earlter ;  not  that  any  fault  can  be 
found  with  that  sown  in  early  sumnMr 
and  now  past  the  middle  age  and  beauty 
of  its  life  and  usefulness,  but  sweet  §n- 
teen  Is  about  the  same  age  now  aaln 
grandmother's  days,  and  it  is  not  a  baa 
thing  for  us  to  sow  a  little  seed  of  Mignoo- 
ette  and  Alyssum  In  any  vacant  spote 
during  August,  for  indeed  their  growt» 
seem  to  look  even  sweeter  when  an  oW 
brown  leaf  or  two  snuggles  up  to  them- 

Another  showy  thing  Is  a  border  « 
Helichrysum  sown  in  May— such  a  con- 
trast to  those  from  seed  sown  inside  aitf 
planted  out  I  Rosa  Wlchuraiananear  hy< 
has  many  of  its  pure  white  flowers  a- 
panded,  while  a  large  clump  of  Salra 
Pltcheril  shows  up  well  In  the  distauct 
The  Chrysanthemums  worked  into  ipoo 
between  the  shrubs  are  looking  fine  }« 
brighten  up  things  considerably ;  andfa^ 
ther  OH  it  is  strange  to  see  a  spednw 
bush  of  Colutea  haleppica  in  full  AowerajJ 
still  holding  a  number  of  its  ream 
bladder-like  pods  from  the  last  cropoi 
flowers  in  July.  ,    ,  ,^ 

Strolling  into  the  kitchen  gardei 
grounds  things  are  much  the  sanje.  toa 
for  we  can  see  flowers  on  the  cnrraBi 
bushes,  ay,  and  even  fruits  but  of  con* 
no  leaves,  and  there  are  full-grown  wintff 
Nells  pears  with  a  batch  of  younger  frniB 
three-eighths  of  an  Inch  in  thlckn«B  m 
the  same  tree,  while  red  raspberries  aie 
almost  plentiful.  ^  ,      ^ 

But  we  think  it  well  to  stop  before  W 
readers  believe  we.  ha.ve,  in  this  favprea 
spot,  everything  th^have  not.andaff 
perfectly  satisfied .  Well,  we  arenot  w» 
fled,  we  want  rain.  «        v  r 

J. -Hollow A.y,  Glen  Cove.  >.  i- 


•".  r 
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CHARLES    A.    DANA. 


Born  August  8,   1819. 


Died  October  17.  1897. 
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Some  Funsous  Diseases  of  the 
Celery. 

Bt  Byron  D.  Halcited. 

The  Celery  Blight,  or  '*  Batt "  (Cercospors 
ApU,  Fr.) 

The  trouble  known  as  celery  ''rust" 
Ifl  due  to  a  fungus  bearing  the  name  Cercos- 
pora  Apll,  Fr.  This  bllgh  t,  as  It  should  be 
termed,  for  there  Is  a  genuine  rust  of  the 
celery,  has  long  been  known  in  this  coun- 
try. Celery  plants  that  are  attacked  by 
this  disease  hare  their  leaves  at  first 
dotted   here  and  there  with  yellowlHh 

Satches  that  soon  become  brown.  At 
rst  the.  greeu  Is  destroyed  and  then 
ttiere  follows  the  appearance  of  the 
fungus  upon  the  surface,  when  It  pro- 
duces minute  tufts  of  threads  that  are 
brown  and  bear  long  spores  upon  their 
tips.  These  are  peculiar  In  shape  and 
resemble  that  of  a  base-ball  club,  with 
the  handle  end  more  tapering.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  a  billiard  cue  may 
see  in  the  Cercospora  spore  a  shape  that 
is  not  unlike  the  cue.  Some  of  the  spores 
have  the  tips  drawn  out  so  that  the 
whole  is  not  unlike  an  ox  whip  when 
hung  by  Its  tip.  The  spores  are  here 
mentioned  in  detail  as  they  are  so  differ- 
ent from  those  of  any  other  celery  fungns 
and  the  reader  may  understand  that 
these  blights,  while  quite  alike  in  their 
effect  upon  the  host  plant,  are  very  differ- 
ent microscopically.  This  while  It  Is  the 
leading  fungus  trouble  of  celery  will  not 
be  further  treated  of  here,  as  an  article 
upon  the  subject  has  recently  appeared 
in  this  Journal  (page  725). 

The  Celery  Iteaf  Spot  (Phyllottieta  Apli, 
Bats.) 

This  fungus  was  first  discovered 
while  examining  the  leaves  for  the  Cer- 
cospora. After  becoming  familiar  with 
it  there  is  no  trouble  in  distinguishing  the 
two,  even  when  growing  upon  the  same 
leaf.  The  Phyllosticta  differs  In  the  na- 
ture of  the  spot,  which  begins  as  a  dull 
brown  patch,  never  becoming  of  the  light 
ashy  color  so  characteristic  of  the  Cercos- 
pora in  one  of  its  stages.  In  the  Phyllos- 
ticta the  leaflet  may  oe  attacked  only  in 
one  spot,  which,  continuing  to  enlarge, 
canses  the  whole  to  become  brown  and 
lifeless,  followed  by  a  torn  condition. 
Two  or  three  of  these  large,  dead, 
shredded  places  may  be  all  that  the  leaf 
contains,  while  the  balance  is  healthy 
and  deep  green. 

When  the  Phyllosticta  was  first  found, 
the  suspicion  arose  that  it  and  the  Cer- 
cospora might  be  genetically  related,  as 
both  of  these  genera  of  fungi  are  consid- 
ered as  simply  stages  or  forms  In  the  life 
cycle  of  other  species.  With  this  in  mind, 
a  careful  study  was  made  of  the  Phyllos- 
ticta and  Cercospora  bv  means  of  cul- 
tures. Bach  reproduced  its  own  kind  in 
every  Instance.  It  was  particularly  easy 
to  grow  the  Phyllosticta  upon  sterilised 
petioles  in  test  tubes,  and  transfers  were 
repeatedly  made  from  pare  cultures  of 
this  fungus  without  a  trace  of  Cercos- 
pora appearing.  The  pycnidia  would 
form  and  mature  in  great  abandance 
within  five  days,  and  even  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tube,  as  well  as  the  petiole  Itself.  While 
the  proof  Is  all  negative,  it  at  least 
reduced  the  probability  that  there  Is  any 
connection  between  the  Cercospora  and 
the  Phyllosticta  of  the  celery,  except  the 
accidental  one  of  sometimes  growing 
upon  the  same  leaf,  and  this  is  an  occur- 
rence not  uncommon  to  many  other  spe- 
cies of  parasites. 

Another    Celery    Leaf    Blight    (Septorla 
PetroflelinI,  Des.) 

While  looking  for  specimens  of  the 
Phyllosticta  previously  mentioned,  a 
blight  was  found  In  consider  able  qii  an  tity 
that  proved  to  be  a  Septorla.  This  dis- 
ease differs  from  the  others,  to  the  naked 
eye,  in  the  more  complete  killing  of  the 
leaf  affected.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
Cercospora  gives  a  spotted  appearance, 
while  the  Phyllosticta  produces  an  occa- 
sional large  patch  that  is  dark  brown 
and  dead.  The  blight  now  under  con- 
sideration often  causes  the  whole  leaf  to 
become  brown,  with  small  black  dots 
scattered  over  the  surface.  A  plant  at 
all  affected  is  quite  apt  to  have  the  whole 
foliage  diseased. 


Profes0or  Chester,  of  the  Delaware  Ex- 
periment Station,  has  found  this  species 
in  his  state  and  reports  It  as  quite  de- 
stractlve,  "canslng  In  extreme  cases  a 
complete  wilting  of  the  leaves,  and  in  the 
case  of  younger  growths  a  complete  de- 
struction of  the  entire  plant." 

The   Celery   Bast   Proper  (Paeclnla  hal- 
laia  (Pers.)  Wlnt.) 

There  are  two  true  rusts  of  the 
celery  as  recorded  In  the  books.  The 
Puccinla  bullata  (Pers.,)  Wlnt^  which 
has  a  wide  range  geographically,  being 
found  throughout  Europe,  North  Amer- 
ica, and  Australia,  thrives  upon  a  large 
number  of  the  members  of  the  order  (Um- 
bellifersB)  to  which  the  celery  belongs. 
Prof.  W.  G.  Smith*  mentions  it  as  very 
destructive  in  England.  Dr.  O.  E.  K.  Zim- 
mermannf  gives  nx  figures  to  this  species, 
showing  various  views  and  stages  of  the 
fungus,  and  mentions  a  large  number  of 
hosts.  Including  the  following  cultivated 
species:  parsley,  .dill,  and  celery.  L<ike 
many  another  fungus,  its  inroads  may  be 
expected  at  any  time  In  this  country 
upon  our  cultivated  umbelllfersB. 

The  other  species  of  celery  rust  (Puccin- 
la Castagnel,  Thum.),  should  it  be  dis- 
tinct from  the  one  mentioned  above,  is 
perhaps  confined  to  France,  Where  it  was 
discovered. 

A  Baeterlal  Disease  of  Celery. 

Celery  fields  near  Greenville  and 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  and  elsewhere  have  been 
attacked  by  a  peculiar  blight  of  the  cel- 
ery, and  particularly  the  Golden  Plume 
variety.  The  affected  leaves  are  badly 
blotched  with  brown,  the  diseased  spots 
having  a  watery  appearance  that  sug- 
gested the  work  of  nematodes  (eel- 
worms).  A  microscopic  examination  of 
the  infested  leaves  shows  that  while  nem- 
atodes and  all  forms  of  filamentous  fungi 
were  absent,  there  was  an  abundance  of 
bacteria  uniformly   in   all  the  diseased 

{>atche8.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  Iso- 
ate  these  germs  and  grow  them  free  from 
anything  else,  for  inoculation.  Leaves  of 
celery  were  treated  with  the  pure  bacte- 
ria, and  at  the  end  of  the  third  day,  as  a 
rule,  the  disease  had  spread  throughout 
their  whole  extent.  The  germs  when 
Introduced  into  the  core  of  a  plant  cause 
this  tender  portion  to  decay  with  greater 
rapidity  than  when  placed  in  leaf  tissue. 
The  leaf  affected  turns  brown  and  in  all 
the  dark  portions  abounds  in  germs.  The 
central  portion  of  a  celery  plant  may  be 
Infested  when  the  outermost  leaf  stalks 
decay  and  fall.  Dark  wavy  bands  upon 
the  base  of  the  outermost  petiole  show 
where  the  bacteria  are  at  work,  and 
marks  the  progress  of  the  disease  as  it 
spreads  through  the  tender  substance  of 
the  celery. 

It  was  observed  that  the  bacteria  In- 
creased most  rapidly  when  the  celery  is 
kept  constantly  moist,  but  not  sub- 
merged. Thus,  stalks  placed  partly  un- 
der water  to  which  germs  had  been  added 
decayed  quickly  near  the  surface,  while 
the  portion  submerged  was  the  last  to 
spoil.  The  practical  lesson  from  this  is  to 
keep  the  celery  dry  or  else  place  It  under 
pure  water.  That  this  disease  is  serious 
may  be  Judged  from  the  fact  that  a  large 
grower  has  lost  nearly  his  whole  last 
crop,  the  heart  of  each  plant  melting 
away  to  a  worthless  mass  of  rottenness. 
The  same  trucker  has  lost  a  large  per 
cent,  of  his  carrots  from  bacterial  decay, 
and  this  suggests  the  probable  connection 
between  the  two. 

The  spraying  with  Bordeaux  and  Cu- 
pram,  that  has  proved  effective  against 
the  Cercospora  and  other  blights,  will 
doubtless  check  the  bacteria  if  applied  at 
the  proper  time.    [See  last  issue. — Ed.] 

The    above     statements     have    been 
drawn  largely  from  special  bulletin  Q  of 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  October  20,1897. 

*aardeaere*  Obtoalcle.  Dec.  11.  1886,  p.  756,  with 
ensrravlngs. 
tAtlaa  der  Pflaozen-Krankhelten,  heft  3  (1886). 


Storing  Celery  for  Winter. 

Another  Method  Described. 

To  the  Editor  ofAmerlcAD  Gardening'. 

In  Ameuican  Gardening  of  October  16 
there  were  discussed  some  methods  for 
storing  celery  for  winter  use.  and  in  con- 
nection therewith,  I  would  like  to  submit 
to  your  readers  the  following  plan  which 
is  saving  me  a  good  deal  of  labor,  besides 
being  much  more  satisfactory. 

About  the  last  week  in  October  I  begin 
to  take  the  crop  up.  On  one  side  of  the 
field  I  set  a  row  of  boards  on  edge,  and 
drive  stakes  on  both  sides  of  the  boards 
to  hold  them  In  place.  Then,  with  a 
spading  fork  I  dig  the  celery,  taking  up  a 
lump  of  soil  on  the  roots.  The  celery  is 
set  against  the  boards,  and  after  one 
row  is  in  place  I  draw  a  little  soil  against 
the  roots  with  a  hoe  and  proceed  to  put 
in  another  row  in  the  same  way  and  so 
continue  tlje  operation,  until  a  space 
three  or  four  feet  wide  has  been  filled  in 
when  another  board  Is  set  up.  In  this 
way  I  make  a  bed  of  plants  lo  or  20  feet 
wlae. 

If  wide  boards  are  not  used  so  that  the 
tops  do  not  reach  a  few  inches  above  the 
celery,  another  board  should,  be  placed  on 
top  of  the  first,  and  nailed  to  the  stakes, 
as  it  is  important  to  have  an  air  space 
between  the  tops  of  the  celery  and  the  cov- 
ering. 

The  celery  will  keep  better  if  it  is  set  in 
rather  loosely,  as  it  will  then  dry  out 
after  a  rain ;  and  I  advise  leaving  It  un- 
covered as  long  as  can  be  safely  done. 
When  it  is  time  to  cover  the  bed  of  celery 
to  prevent  its  freezing,  a  few  boards  may 
be  placed  across  the  bed  and  other 
boards  laid  lengthwise  on  these,  leaving 
some  opening  for  ventilation  to  be  filled 
with  straw  on  cold  days. 

The  foregoing  is  often  all  the  covering 
that  is  needed  before  Tbanksgiv  ;,  and 
a  light  covering  of  cornstalks  or  some 
other  refuse  from  the  garden  will  keep  out 
the  frost  until  Christmas,  when  if  it  is 
desired  to  keep  the  celery  longer,  a  thick 
covering  of  straw  or  manure  may  be 
added. 

If  an  opening  is  left,  and  a  hotbed 
sash  placed  over  it  to  let  in  the  light,  the 
celery  will  keep  longer.  The  sash  may  be 
covered  with  matting  or  straw  during 
the  coldest  weather. 

The  conditions  of  preserving  celery  are 
keeping  the  roots  moist  and  the  leaves 
dry,  having  the  plants  a  few  inches  apart 
so  that  they  will  not  heat,  plenty  of  ven- 
tilation, and  protection  from  too  hard 
freezing. 

The  same  boards  may  be  used  as  were 
used  for  blanching  the  early  celery,  and 
the  celery  may  be  stored  in  this  way  in 
less  than  one-half  the  time  required  to 
carry  it  to  the  cellar,  or  to  trench  it  in 
the  ground;  further  it  is  more  easily 
taken  out  and  prepared  for  market. 

The  outside  boards  should  be  banked 
with  straw  or  manure  If  the  celery  is  left 
out  until  very  cold  weather,  and  this  has 
only  to  be  removed  to  get  to  the  celery, 
which  comes  out  without  any  digging, 
and  as  no  earth  comes  in  contact  with 
It,  it  Is  clean  and  needs  no  washing,  thus 
saving  a  good  deal  of  disagreeable  work 
in  cold  weather. 

I  have  not  used  this  method  for  keep- 
ing celery  longer  than  Christmas,  but  I 
think  if  it  is  properly  put  in  and  covered 
at  the  right  time,  and  attention  given  to 
ventilation  it  will  keep  well  until  spring. 
On  warm  days  in  the  winter  the  celerv 
may  be  taken  out  and  removed  to  the  cel- 
lar, or  a  warm  room  and  prepared  for 
marketing  as  it  is  wanted. 

W.  H.  Jenkins.  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Frosts  in  some  of  the  late  grape  di»- 
tricte  of  New  York  have  resulted  in  what 
is  practically  a  total  loss.  Very  little  of 
the  crop  had  been  harvested  as  yet,  and 
although  fires  were  built  In  different  parts 
of  the  vineyards,  most  of  the  fruit  was 
ruined. 


One  hundred  plants  of  the  wonder- 
ful I  Henry  Strawberry  are  offered  as  a 
premium  to  the  raiser  of  a  complete 
olub  of  Ten  New  Names,  with  an 
additional  supply  of  plants  to  each 
person  In  the  dub.  Read  particulars 
elsewhere 


Ellwanger  &  Bnrry,  nurseymen  of 
Rochester,  S.  Y.,  have  received  notice 
that  medals,  have  been  awarded  them  for 
their  exhibit  of  fruit  at  the  Qamburg, 
Exhibition.  T\yo  of  these  medals  are 
gold,  two  silver,  and  two  bronze. 
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The  Fruit  Qarden. 

Raspberries  and  Blackberries.— At 

the  approach  ol  winter  weather,  the  ten- 
der varieties  of  these  will  need  some  pro- 
tection. The  time  for  doing  the  work  de- 
pending on  the  locaUtT,  always  waiting 
until  there  is  danger  of  the  ground  freez- 
ing solid,  which  around  New  York  City 
will  not  be  for  three  or  four  weeks  yet. 

Planting.— There  will  be  time  and  op- 
portunity yet  to  continue  the  planting  or 
moTlng  of  the  hundred  and  one  things 
found  necessary  in  a  place  of  any  size. 
The  work  should  be  carefully  done,  sg  as 
not  to  expose  the  roots  to  sun  or  wind 
fur  any  length  of  time.  It  may  be  well  to 
remind  some  of  the  danger  of  planting 
too  deeply ;  few  trees  wilTstand  It.  This 
Is  a  very  common  fatilt,  and  is  account- 
able for  more  deaths  than  all  others  com- 
bined. A  sensible  wavand  sure  is  to  have 
a  light  straight  rod  handy  to  drop  across 
the  hole  when  setting  the  trees  and 
bushes  until  you  become  accurate  enough 
to  be  able  to  finish  off  a  hole  without 
covering  more  than  an  inch  above  the 
original  surface  mark  on  the  trees.  An- 
other point,  by  which  trees  and  time  are 
often  saved,  is  to  always  cut  back  or  else 
thill  out  the  branches  of  all  things  moved 
of  extra  size,  unless  a  good  ball  of  soil  is 
attached  to  the  roots. 

If  the  Fruit  Picking  Is  Done,  make 
a  point  to  clean  every  fruit,  bad  or  good, 
:from  the  trees,  especially  from  plums  and 
peaches,  and  flnisn  the  Job  by  then  clean- 
ing them  from  the  ground. 

Storlnff  Apples.— This  mild  weather 
is  very  bad  for  apj^les.  If  they  can 
be  kept  dry,  outside  is  much  the  bet- 
ter place,  provided  they  are  where  some 
straw  or  hay  is  at  hand  to  be  thrown 
over  the  barrels  at  the  sign  of  a  cold 
snap. 

Grapes,— The  vines  are  looking  fine, 
the  wood  hard  and  brown.    If  the  wood 


appear  green  and  the  foliage  is  beginning 
to  drop,  a  sharp  shake  of  the  trellis  now 
will  help  by  letting  more  sun  into  the  cen- 


ter.   To  get  fruit,  there  must  first  be  ripe 

wood.  J.  HOLLOWAY,  N.  Y. 


Points  in  Muslirooni  Culture. 

Will  yon  please  give  me  what  Informa- 
tion you  can  on  the  raising  of  mush- 
rooms? We  have  a  stone  quarry  on  the 
southeast  side  of  a  large  hill.  It  is  about 
200  feet  long.  40  feet  wide,  and  about  15 
to  20  feet  deep.  Our  idea  was  to  wall  up 
the  open  side  with  stone  which  would 
cost  us  nothing  but  digging  out,  also 
build  up  stone  piers  where  needed  to  sup- 
port the  roof  which  we  expected  to  be  of 
earth  about  three  feet  deep.  Would  this 
be  a  suitable  arrangement  for  the  pur- 
pose? Are  there  any  books  on  the  meth- 
ods of  raising  of  mushrooms?— W.  H. 
Long. 

—The  quarry  above  described  would 
undoubtedly  make  an  ideal  structure  for 
the  growth  of  mushrooms,  If  our  corres- 
pondent carries  out  his  Ideas  as  he  sug- 
gests by  walling  up  the  open  side,  and 
making  a  substantial  roof  which  will  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  any  rain  water.  In 
order  to  support  three  feet  of  earth,  the 
roof  should  be  made  very  strong;  this 
could  be  done  with  the  aid  of  sufficient 
stone  pillars  undenieath ;  these,  if  num- 
erous, would  necessarily  take  up  much 
valuable  space,  and  would,  moreover,  be 
in  the  way.  Instead  of  stone  pillars  we 
would  prefer  to  use  old  4-inch  greenhouse 
hot-water  pipes.  These  can  frequently 
be  bought  very  cheaply;  second-hand 
pipes  are  often  offered  in  the  florists' 
papers  at  5  to  8  cents  per  foot;  they  can 
be  cut  to  any  lengths  deslrecl. 

The  length  and  width  of  quan*y  is  suit- 
able, but  15  to  20  feet  is  entirely  too 
deep,  and  Is  impracticable,  a  depth  of  8  to 
10  feet  Is  ample  for  all  purposes.  Near- 
by builders  could  suggest  some  method 
to  roof  this ;  our  correspondent  does  not 
Inform  us  on  this  point.  A  flat  roof 
wonld  be  convenient,  if  large  beams  are 
laid  across,  with  suitable  supporting  tim- 
bers lengthwise,  and  two  rows  of  pillars 
running  the  whole  length  should  be  suffi- 
cient ;  we  would  prefer  to  pat  a  layer  of 
concrete  before  putting  on  any  earth,  by 
pntting  the  timbers  close  enough  to  hold 
a  layer  of  coarse  stone;  upon  this  a  layer 
of  cement  concrete,  and  upon  this  place 


the  earth  as  suggested,  but  18  inches 
well  tamped  would  answer  the  purpose 
admirably.  If  good  clay  can  be  conven- 
iently found,  it  could  be  substituted  for 
the  concrete,  and  wUl  answer  the  same 
purpose  by  putting  on  a  good  layer,  then 
puddling. 

We  would  plant  some  vines  on  the  roof 
(as  Honeysuckle  or  American  Ivy)  to 
l>ind  it  together,  and  moderate  the  tem- 
perature inside;  this  latter  is  the  most 
Important  point  in  all  structures  Intended 
for  the  growth  of  mushrooms.  Such  a 
building  may  correctly  be  termed  a  cave, 
and  if  its  exterior  walls  and  roof  were 
tbickl/  covered  with  the  vines  as  sug- 
gested above,  it  should  be  possible  to 
keep  the  temperature  in  the  summer 
dpwn  to  58  degrees  and  mushrooms 
could  be  successfully  grown  all  the  year 
round. 

In  Europe,  especially  in  France,  the  cul- 
ture of  mushrooms  in  caves  and  old  tun- 
nels is  an  important  industry.  The  natu- 
ral heat  of  tne  earth  underground  being 
exactly  suited  for  growing  them,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  same  should  not  be 
done  here  equally  successfully,  if  given  the 
same  intelligent  attention.  One  of  the 
best  books  I  nave  ever  read  on  the  culture 
of  mushrooms  is  ''Mushrooms  for  the 
Million,*'  an  English  publication  record- 
ing the  remarkable  success  and  methods 
of  a  grower  for  the  London  market.  The 
methods  carried  out  there  would  not  ap- 
ply here,  owing  to  the  difference  In 
climate.  The  same  system  applied  in  the 
cave  would  unquestionably  be  successful. 
The  only  American  book  on  this  subject  I 
know  of  Is  by  Mr.  William  Falconer,  a 
well-known  practical  grower.  I  cannot 
speak  of  its  merit,  as  I  have  never  yet 
perused  it ;  it  can,  however,  be  counted  a 
standard  work  on  the  subject.  ( Either 
of  these  can  be  supplied  by  the  publish- 
ers; prices  respectively  50c.  and  $1.50.) 

If  our  correspondent  has  never  before 
grown  mushrooms  he  should  not  expect 
great  success  the  first  year.  They  are 
easily  grown,  if  given  the  right  condi- 
tions, but  they  will  sometimes  fall  to 
grow ;  if  some  beds  prove  fickle,  don't  be 
discouraged,  try  again.  I  have  grown 
mushrooms  for  14  successive  years  both 
here  and  in  Europe,  without  one  real 
failure.  Then  a  few  years  ago  I  failed  ut- 
terly for  two  seasons,  and  could  not  srrow 
one  pound,  although  the  same  methods 
were  practised.  After  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
appointment and  all  kinds  of  Imag^Ina- 
tlons  as  to  the  cause  of  this  failure,  I 
finally  proved  to  my  satisfaction,  that 
it  was  caused  by  unconsciously  using  un- 
healthy manure.  I  have  frequently 
alluded  to  this  point  before  in  this  paper ; 
its  importance  will  warrant  its  appear- 
ance again;  it  is  no  small  matter  to  sro 
to  a  large  expense  to  provide  suitable 
conditions  only  to  be  baffied  by  failure, 
disappointment  and  loss. 

Regular  horsemen  like  many  other 
human  beings,  have  an  uncontrollable 
weakness  for  doctoring  the  horses;  to 
make  them  spirited  and  sleek,  I  have 
known  oil,  arsenic,  savin,  and  various 
other  strange  compounds  given  horses, 
also  carrots,  potatoes,  all  of  which  have 
the  same  effect  on  the  mushroom  bed, 
that  is  utter  failure  every  time;  manure 
from  animals  thus  doctored  will  not  pro- 
duce mushrooms.  Many  such  failures  are 
attributed  to  the  incapacity  of  the  gar- 
dener when  the  real  cause  may  have  Its 
origin  in  the  other  hemisphere. 

Before  utilizing  any  manure  for  mush- 
room beds,  be  sure  and  see  for  yourself  if 
the  horses  are  unnaturally  sleek  looking; 
if  possible,  watch  how  they  are  being  fed ;  if 
anything  more  is  given  other  than  hay 
and  grain,  don't  use  the  manure. 

Procure  manure  from  plain  health3' 
horses,  they  may  be  bedded  with  Ger- 
man peat  moss,  leaves  or  straw ;  any- 
thing that  is  saturated  with  ammonia 
may  be  used  with  the  droppings.  Every 
morning  as  the  stables  are  cleaned  out 
the  manure  should  be  carried  out  to  a 
suitable  place  to  cure,  and  some  protec- 
tion from  sun  and  rain  should  be  given. 
An  open  shed  is  the  place  to  prepare  the 
manure.  It  should  be  carefully  turned 
over  with  a  fork  four  or  five  times  a 
week,  according  to  its  condition,  and 
should  be  kept  warm  without  allowing 
**  fire  fang  " ;  this  is  done  until  it  Is  wholly 
decomposed,  and  the  whole  of  a  brown 


color,  just  moist  enough  all  throogk 
without  tieing  either  wet  or  dry.  In  thin 
condition  it  is  ready  to  be  made  into 
beds. 

If  possible,  and  for  convenience  in  work- 
ing, all  mushroom  structures  shoald  be 
provided  at  each  end  with  a  door  large 
enough  for  a  cart  to  go  right  throog;h,8o 
that  material  can  be  carted  on  the  gpot. 
In  such  a  cave  a  space  of  eight  feet  wide 
may  be  left  to  give  room  for  the  cart  In 
making  the  beds  commence  at  one  end. 
and  make  the  l>eds  in  ridges  8  feet  wide 
and  2^  feet  high ;  a  space  of  2  feet  may 
be  allowed  between  each  bed,  beds  to  nn 
parallel  across  on  each  side  of  center 
path,  until  the  whole  length  is  filled. 

Do  not  attempt  to  grow  these  withont 
the  best  spawQ  purchased  from  a  reliable 
house.  Cheap>  spawn  may  prove  veer 
expensive,  and  tne  best  and  tresheit  is 
surest.  Permit  no  draughts  near  the 
beds ;  and  spawn  when  the  beat  of  tbe 
bed  is  declining  and  registers  about  H5 
degrees.  After  the  bed  is  cooled  off  to  70 
It  should  be  covered  with  two  inclies  of 
good  sod  from  a  pasture.  Mushrooms 
can  be  expected  in  six  to  eight  weeks. 
W.  M.  Edwards,  Conn. 


West   Virgiflla    Horticoltorisb 
Meet 

The  Horticultural  Society  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  at  Lynchburg,  October  14, 
President  Woods  in  the  chair. 

Prof.  Wm.  B.  Alwood,  of  Virginia  Poly- 
teehnlc  Institute,  delfyered  an  address  on 
the  '*  Present  Status  of  the  San  Joi$ 
Scale.'*  in  which  h6  stated  that  the  tint 
year's  inspection  revealed  the  fact  that 
sixteen  counties  were  infested,  and  b 
these  about  sixty  private  premises  woe 
discovered  to  have  scale  infested  sto^. 
Several  nurseries  were  among  the  infested 
premises.  The  present  year's  work  shows 
nineteen  counties  with  one  hundred  prem- 
ises infested.  These  cover  the  entire 
state.  Prof.  Alwood  stated  only  in  a  lev 
instances  is  the  scale  spreading  in  a 
serious  manner,  in  fact,  most  of  the  cases 
have  been  so  well  treated  as  to  lanedy 
check  the  further  spread  of  the  trouble, 
but  in  some  few  instances  an  alarming 
spread  is  still  going  on,  and  that,  nnforto- 
nately,  the  inspector  is  without  funds  to 

{)roperly  execute  the  law.  Wherever  the 
aw  has  been  properly  executed  the  dan- 
ger is  subsiding. 

The  discussion  took  a  wide  range  and 
resulted  In  the  Society  fully  endorsing  the 
inspection  law  as  It  now  stands  and  T^ 
solving  to  ask  the  luesrislature  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  92.000  to  beexpended  In  a 
more  thorough  Inspection  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  present  law. 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted  endois- 
ing  the  proposed  congresRlonal  enact- 
ment to  prevent  shipment  of  scale-in- 
fested stock  between  the  states. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Kerr,  of  Maryland,  arave  a 
paper  on  "Culture  of  Native  Plums." 
which  was  a  most  valuable  article.  He 
recommended  native  plums  very  decid- 
edly over  the  Japanese  or  European 
plums,  and  gave  direction  as  to  selection 
of  varieties  and  culture. 

The  Society  after  attending  to  routine 
business  elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year :  President,  Samuel  B. 
Woods :  vice-presidents,  A.  F.  Mosby,  J. 
B.  Watkins,  W.  H.  Boas,  W.  B.  Alwood, 
S.  L.  Lupton ;  secretary  and  treasurer. 
George  E.  Murrell. 

A  number  of  market  gardeners  and 
fruit  growers  met  lately  at  Peoria,  ID., 
for  the  purpose  of  estaNlishtng  and  maio- 
talning  a  vegetable  and  produce  market 
Having  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  the 
market  house  that  had  been  established 
over  35  years  to  make  room  for  a  new 
city  hall,  the  men  were  obliged  to  take 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  Tlie 
secretary  would  like  to  hear  from  other 
similar  organisations.  W.  H.  SfirsoLD. 
Box  702,  Peoria,  HI. 


One  hniidred  plants  of  the  wonder- 
Ail  Henry  Strawberry  are  otfored  as  a 
premiiini  to  the  raiser  of  a  oomplece 
olub  of  Ten  New  Names,  with  as 
additional  supply  of  plants  to  eadi 
person  In  the  ol  ah.  Read  partlcnlart 
elsewhere. 
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Early  or  Forcing  Qrapery* 

To  the  Editor  ot  Amerle&n  OArdeninfr* 

It  iB  not  possible,  in  the  limits  of  this 
short  article,  to  go  into  the  details  of 
forcing  grnpes,  nor  Is  it  necessary  so  to  do, 
as  the  subject  has  lately  been  givenpab- 
licity  in  y oar  colamns  on  several  occa- 
sions. By  reason  of  the  better  prices  ob- 
tained for  really^  good  fruit  when  placed 
on  the  market  either  very  early  or  very 
late  in  the  season,  there  is  now  consider- 
able discussion  as  to  the  construction  of 
the  early  grapery,  and  this  opportunity 
is  talcen  to  present  the  writer's  ideas  on 
the  subject. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  ac- 
companying illustration  that  the  side 
and  top  ventilation  of  the  suggested 
house  is  regular.  The  pitch  of  the  roof  Is 
45  degrees  which  is  considerably  more 
than  is  in  common  practice.  The  beat 
pipes  are  two-inch  wrought  iron,  and  are 
securely  fastened  to  the  iron  posts  and 
columns.  This  slse  of  heating  surface  is 
admittedly  the  best,  and  the  pipes  are 
out  of  the  way,  and  as  they  do  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  grapery  border,  they 
do  not  unduly  Influence  the  temperature 
of  the  border  in  places,  and  are  not  an 
obstruction. 

The  bed  for  the  border  is  formed  of  four 


can  be  pulled  down  to  admit  air.  Then 
if  the  paneled  ventilation  connecting  this 
framework  with  the  graperv  Is  slightly 
opened,  the  outside  air  will  be  tempered 
in  its  passage  over  the  warm  outside  bor- 
der, and  through  the  heat  pipes  of  the 
grapery. 

The  heat  pipe  placed  along  the  inside  of 
the  retaining  wall  will  assist  to  temper 
the  air,  ana  at  all  times  allow  the  oper- 
ator to  maintain  any  desired  tempera- 
ture, aiM}' control  the  moisture  of  the 
border. 

Concerning  the  superstructure  of  this 
grapery,  there  are  many  points  of  merit 
which  will  appeal  to  the  mind  of  the  pro- 
fessional grower,  but  the  writer's  main 
object  is  to  call  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  having  the  en  tire  grape  plant  un- 
der control.  The  old  custom  gave  us  con- 
trol of  the  vine,  but  the  root  ran  at  thrill, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  life  and  use- 
fulness of  the  plant.  It  is  a  well-knowi^ 
fact  that  these  roots  will  travel  long  dis- 
tances and  to  great  depths,  so  that  our 
ordinary  borders  con  tain  little  more  than 
the  main  roots,  while  the  feeding,  or 
fibrous  roots,  are  working  in  a  soil  unpre- 
pared for,  and  not  congenial  to  them. 
This  we  have  learned  by  digging  up  old 
vines  that  gave  no  appearance  of  feeding 
roots,  and  were  one  mass  of  knots,  or 
root  galls.    Again  under  the  old  methods, 


would  be  to  spade  out  the  outer  or  inner 
two-thirdsof  the  border  taking  out  roots 
and  all,  the  other  third  to  be  removed 
with  a  spading  fork  (this  will  leave  all 
the  roots  for  two  feet  from  the  vine),  toss 
the  roots  upw^ards  and  backwards  so 
that  all  the  old  soil  is  removed,  then  refill 
the  border  and  replace  the  roots  as  near 
the  surface  and  as  w^U  apart  as  possible. 
This  lot  of  pruned  roots  will  take  hold 
when  the  vine  is  started  and  produce  sur- 
prising results.  This  operation  may  seem 
radical,  but  remember  that  you  destroy 
but  80  per  cent,  of  the  roots  every  second 
year,  and  the  vines,  if  they  could  speak, 
would  thank  you  for  it. 

D.  E.  HowATT,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Differeat  Pornis  of  Potash  in 
Fertilizers. 

Potash,  like  phosphoric  acid  and  nitro- 
gen, does  not  exist  as  such  In  fertilizers, 
but  Is  held  In  combination  by  soipe  other 
materials.  Different  substances  serve  to 
hold  it  and  modify  its  properties  so  that 
it  will  serve  as  food  for  plants.  The  near- 
est approach  to  pure  potash  which  we 
have  in  commerce  is  " potash  lye;"  the 
properties  of  this   material    are    well 


Pig.  aio.— CoasTRUCTioif  OF  A  Forcing  Grapery. 


Inches  good  concrete,  thoroughly  laid  and 
finished  with  a  smooth  surface.  Tliis 
concrete  bed  is  to  have  a  fall  of  seven 
inches  from  the  center  of  the  grapery  to 
its  connection  with  the  retaining  wall, 
at  the  edge  of  the  outside  border.  The 
retaining  wall,  which  is  placed  about  six 
feet  from  the  grapery,  to  be  an  eight-inch 
wall  as  shown.  The  surface  of  the  con- 
crete bed  to  be  connected  to  the  outside 
drain  by  a  three-inch  tile  leading  through 
the  retaining  wall,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  all  surplus  water  from  the  grap- 
ery borders  Into  the  outside  drain.  Such 
tile  openings  through  the  wall  to  occur 
every  eight  or  ten  feet  along  the  length  of 
the  border,  and  the  location  of  all  such 
border  outlets  to  be  carefully  marked  so 
that  when  the  vines  are  ripe,  an  opening 
may  be  made  through  the  border  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  roots  and  other  ob- 
structions that  would  otherwise  even- 
tually obstruct  the  drain.  The  material 
for  the  grape  border  to  be  made  in  the 
usual  manner  and  placed  on  this  concrete 
bed  as  Hhown. 

The  sash  along  the  outside  of  the  grrap- 
ery  to  be  built  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
so  arransred  that  when  pushed  up  they 
form  a  tight  cover  and  protection  for  the 
outside  borders.  These  sash  can  be  used 
in  bad  weather  to  ventilate  the  grapery 
at  times  when  it  is  injurious  to  open  the 
top  ventilation.  The  bottom  of  the 
frame  sash  can  he  ralHed  up  or  the  sash 


the  vines  were  taken  up  for  forcing  early 
in  January,  and  while  the  vines  them- 
selves, and  a  few  of  the  Inside  roots,  were 
in  a  growing  atmosphere,  the  outside 
roots,  which  should  be  working  for  the 
development  of  the  crop,  are  surrounded 
by  frozen  soil,  or  Ice-cold  and  moisture- 
laden  clods  of  lifeless  earth.  Confining 
the  roots  as  shown  overcomes  these  diffi- 
culties, and  many  others  not  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  would  seem 
but  natural  that  the  vines  would  fiourlsh 
In  new  soil,  rather  than  when  forced  with 
their  roots  working  In  a  border,  any- 
where from  five  to  thirty  years  old.  To 
give  them  this  new  soil. I  would  plant  the 
vines  In  the  new  border,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  third  year,  at  the  time  the 
vines  are  pruned,  I  would  remove  the  out- 
side border  and  replace  it.  The  second 
year  thereafter  remove  that  side.of  the 
inside  border,  and  replace  it  with  new 
soil.  Thus  making  one-half  of  the  grap- 
ery border  of  new  material  every  second 
year.  This  method  would  enable  the 
operator  to  force  his  vines  as  early  and 
as  hard  as  necessary,  the  vines  remaining 
strong  and  vigorous,  repaying  the  ex- 
penses one  hundredfold. 

The  writer  In  a  somewhat  modified 
form,  successfully  carried  out  this  princi- 
ple of  root-pruning  and  border-making, 
at  a  period  beginning  nearly  twenty- 
three  years  ago. 

The  best  way  to  remove  the  old  soil 


known ;    It  is  extremely  corrosive  In  Its 
action  and  unfit  to  be  applied  to  the  soil. 

There  are  In  Germany  large  natural  de- 
posits of  material  containing  potash  In 
combination  with  muriatic  (hydro- 
chloric) acid,  and  others  In  which  the 
potash  is  combined  with  sulphuric  acid. 
The  former  is  the  source  of  muriate  of 
potash,  and  the  latter  of  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash which  is  used  in  fertilizers.  The 
former  costs  less  than  the  latter  and  Is 
less  valuable  as  a  fertilizer  because  the 
chlorin  which  It  contains  is  detrimental 
to  the  growth  and  quality  of  soniecrops. 
As  an  example,  potatoes  and  tobacco 
grown  with  fertilizers  containing  muriate 
of  potash  are  not  of  as  (rood  qnallty  as 
when  grown  with  fertilizers  containing 
potash  as  sulphate. 

There  Is  no  practical  dlffei-ence  in  the 
quickness  of  availability  of  the  two 
forms,  both  being  soluble  In  water  and  in 
a  condition  to  be  Immediately  taken  up 
by  plants. 

For  field  crops  such  as  corn,  wheat, 
grass,  clovers,  etc.,  the  muriate  Is  cheap- 
er and  just  as  good.  For  garden  crops, 
tobacco,  potatoes,  etc.,  the  sulphate 
should  be  used. 

Different  brands  contain  potash  in 
different  forms  for  this  reason :  some  are 
intended  for  one  purpose  where  chlorin 
does  no  harm,  others  for  purposes  where 
it  is  harmful. 

John  Fiet.pp. 
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The  Henry  Strawberry. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby 
a  bountiful  supply  of  these  plants  will  be 
ready  for  spring  delivery  to  subscribers 
and  agents,  and  in  this  connection  we 
beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  our  generous  offer  of  these  plants  in 
another  column.  We  do  not  think  that 
a  more  liberal  offer  has  ever  been  made 
than  the  one  now  advertised,  whereby 
the  agent  or  worker  sending  us  in  a  club 
of  ten  new  names,  at  $1  each,  becomes 
entitled  to  100  Henry  Strawberry  plants, 
while  Ave  plants  will  be  sent  postpaid  to 
each  person  in  hia  club.  This  offer  will 
not  apply  to  a  club  of  less  than  ten.  It 
may  be  a  very  long  time  before  such  an 
offer  of  such  a  plant  can  be  made  again. 
The  wonderful  success  which  has  accom- 
panied our  premium  offer  this  fall,  in  the 
short  time  at  our  disposal  to  advertise  it, 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  orders  for  the 
Henry  Strawberry  next  spring  may  ex- 
ceed all  anticipations;  however,  we  have 
planned  for  a  large  supply  for  delivery 
and  trust  to  be  able  to  meet  all  demands 
upon  us.  Mr.  Jerolaman's  series  of  arti- 
cles is  now  being  placed  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  copies  will  oe  mailed  free  to  all  who 
desire  to  use  same  in  the  canvas  for  new 
subscriptions. 

All  the  premium  Henry  Strawberry 
plants  due  to  date,  have  been  shipped, 
except  where  a  request  has  been  made  to 
hold  them  till  spring,  and  judging  by  the 
unsolicited  acknowledgments  received, 
they  are  giving  immense  satisfaction.  In 
order  to  reduce  weight  and  hlnderexcess- 
ive  transpiration  some  of  the  leaves  are 
cut  off  before  shipping,  this  is  especially 
beneficial  during  a  hot  Hpell.  and  readers 
van  rest  assured  all  is  done  for  the  best. 


COMMENTING  upon 
astatementcredit- 
Ben  Davis  Apple.  in«  Governor  Tanner, 
of  Missouri,  with  the 
claim  that  Ben  Davis  was  raised  from 
seed  by  a  gentleman  named  Funkhouser, 
at  Burnt  Prairie,  near  the  line  of  White 
and  Wayne  counties  (this  accounting  for 
the  synonym,  Funkhouser,  and  which  he 
considers  the  true  name  of  the  apple), 
the  National  Stockman  gives  the  follow- 
ing interesting  details :  It  must  be  well 
on  to  forty  years  since  the  late  J.  8. 
Downer,  a  careful  pomologlst  of  Todd 
county,  in  southwestern  Kentucky,  intro- 
duced Ben  Davis  to  Downing,  Warder 
an<f  biker  pomological  authorities.  His 
statement  was  that  old  trees  were  grow- 
ing in  his  vicinity  which  had  evidently 
been  sprouts,  as  sprouts  taken  from 
them  were  identical ;  but  hedid  not  know 
where  the  original  sprouts  came  from. 
According  to  Warder  (American  Pomol- 
ogy, page  585)  the  variety  waa  culti- 
vated years  ago— grafted  trees  in  all  pro- 
bability—by Verry  Aldrich,  in  Bureau 
county,  northern  Illinois,  under  the  name 
of  New  York  Pippin.  In  other  sections 
it  was  called  Baltimore  Red,  Victoria 
Pippin,  Carolina  Bed  Streak,  etc.,  and 
also  Funkhouser,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned. 

Recently  investigators  in  Tennessee 
would  seem  to  make  good  the  claim  that 
Ben  Davis  originated  in  that  state.  At 
least  this  is  the  light  thrown  on  the  mat- 
ter in  the  bulletin  for  May,  1896,  issued 
by  the  Tennessee  Station  at  Knozville. 
The  bulletin  quotes  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  in 
which  the  late  Dr.  W.  M.  Howsley,  of 
Kansas— a  pomologlst  of  extensive 
knowledge— makes  the  statement  that: 
*'  In  the  year  1799  William  Davis  and 
John  D.  Hill  emigrated  to  Kentucky  and 
settled  in  the  part  of  Logan  county  now 
called  Butler  county.  They  located  near 
Capt.  Ben  Davis,  the  brother  of  William 
Davis,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  Hill.  A 
few  years  afterward  Hill  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia on  business,  and  when  he  returned 
to  Kentucky,  he  brought  some  apple 
grafts  with  him.  Hill  and  William  Davis 
raised  fruit  from  tl^eae  grafts.  Capt. 
Ben  Davis,  finding  the  apple  a  desirable 
one,  grafted  the  same  for  himself,  as  well 
as  raised  a  young  nursery  of  it.  These 
trees  were  sold  throughout  the  county, 
and  for  want  of  knowing  any  other  name 
the  people  called  it  the  Ben  Davis  apple. 
The  Davis  family,  however,  call  it  the 
Virginia  Pippin." 

The  defect  in  this  account,  says  our 
contemporary,  is  the  unlikelihood  of 
grafting  being  done  In  that  section  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Dyehouse  cherry,  which  originated  in  cen- 
tral Kentucky  about  1825  perhaps,  was 
for  thirty  years  or  more  multiplied  by 
sprouts  dug  up  from  the  original  tree  and 
taken  into  the  adjoining  neighborhoods, 
and  that  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  it 
has  been  budded  and  grafted.  If  the 
term  ^grafts*  above  could  be  taken  to 
mean  'sprouts'  (as  Mr.  Downer  has  it) 
the  history  would  be  clearer. 

A  somewhat  different  statement  is 
contained  in  a  letter  from  J.  C.  Hodges, 
of  Hamblen  county,  Tennessee,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  East  Tennessee  Horticultural 
Society,  and  which  is  copied  into  the  bul- 
letin previously  mentioned.    Mr.  Hodges 


writes:  "  During  most  of  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century  and  up  to  1860,  or 
thereabout,  there  lived  on  NoHchucky 
river,  within  this  (Hamblen)  county,  a 
wealthy  farmer  whose  name  was  Ben 
Davis.  His  sou,  B.  A.  Dayis,  resides  now 
at  White  Pine.  Jefferson  county,  Tennes- 
see. On  the  farm  owned  by  Ben  Davis 
originated  the  apple  in  question.  From 
the  original  tree  others  were  propagated, 
and  for  many  years  before  the  death  of 
Ben  Davis  he  raised  and  harvested  large 
quantities  of  these  apples.  Tlie  homse  of 
Ben  Davis  was  on  the  great  stock  roate 
from  Kentucky  to  the  Carolinas.  Many 
drovers  made  it  a  point  to  stop  with  hira 
in  going  and  returning  from  the  South. 
It  was  his  custom  to  supply  their  saddle- 
bags with  these  apples,  especially  on  their 
return  trips.  There  was  no  name  for  the 
apple  known  to  them,  so  they  called  H 
the  Ben  Davis.  Grafts  or  dons  were 
taken  to  Kentucky  and  the  apple  was 
propagated  and  disseminated  there  be- 
fore it  was  in  Tennessee.  I  have  obtained 
these  facts  on  personal  Inqufiy  from  the 
son  of  Ben  Davis  above  mentioned.  And 
besides,  these  facts  are  well  known  In  the 
neighborhood  among  the  older  people." 
It  would  be  of  public  interest  if  any 
further  light  could  be  thrown  on  the  ori- 
gin of  this  apple,  and  our  readers  are 
invited  to  add  any  information  they  may 
be  able  to  give. 


We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  nnderstood 
that  no  notice  whatever  can  be  taken  of 
unsigned  communications.  This  will  be 
an  explanation  to  some  correspondents 
who  have  not  received  any  reply  to  their 
questions. 


Marketing  Parm  Produce. 

The  scope  of  this  latest  farmers'  baDe^ 
tin  issued  by  the  IT.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (No.  62,  Marketing  Farm 
Produce,  by  George, G.  Hill,  formerly 
manager  and  editor  of 'theAmerican  Fann- 
er, Illinois,  pp.  28,  figs.  7)  does  not  In- 
clude a  discussion  of  the  present  condi- 
tions of  the  trade,  but,  taking  the  trade 
as  it  is  now  constituted,  alms  to  give  to 
producer  and  shipper  the  benefit  of  such 
information  as  a  careful  study  of  the  sit- 
uation at  the  market  end  indicates  they 
badly  need. 

The  success  of  the  average  farmer, 
being  dependent  upon  an  aggresckte  of 
small  profits,  is  probably  more  threat- 
ened by  the  careless  manner  in  which  bis 
produce  is  packed  than  by  any  other  one 
thing,  as  the  expected  profit  may  l^e 
turned  Into  loss  by  the  imperfect  or  im- 
proper condition  in  which  an  article 
reaches  market,  when  if  proper  care  had 
been  exercised,  or  Judgment  osed,  there 
would  have  been  a  prime  article  offered 
for  sale,  and  perhaps  a  handsome  net 
profit,  Instead  of  a  demand  for  mon«»y  to 
pay  freight  bill  returned  to  the  shipper. 

The  bulletin,  after  giving  a  description 
of  the  trade,  general  rules  about  packini^. 
and  an  exposition  of  the  commission  mer- 
chants' position,  goes  into  the  detail  of 
particular  directions  for  packing  various 
kinds  of  produce,  and  can  be  secured  fk«e 
of  charge  by  sending  a  request  to  the  Sec^ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 

The  full  contents  are:  The  trade  in 
farm  produce;  general  rules;  packing; 
the  commission  merchant;  particular 
directions;  butter,  eggs,  poultry  and 
game,  meats  and  potatoes,  small  froite, 
vegetables,  and  honey. 


Died.— At  the  Charterhouse,  London. 
Eng.,  as  the  result  of  a  street  aod- 
deut,  Peter  Lund  Simmonds,  aged  83 
years.  Mr.  Simmonds  was  the  author  of 
several  encyclopwdic  works  in  connection 
with  the  uses  of  plants  and  plant  prod- 
ucts ;  he  also  complied  voluminous  sta- 
tistics regarding  their  commercial  im- 
portance, and  was  the  author  of  Trop- 
ical Agriculture. 


Oet.  30, 1897. 
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UUDEBS'  lOTBS  AID  GOUBITS. 


Thl9  space  la  deTOted  to  ihort  notes  of  experi- 
ence and  obeerratlon,  tnit  not  neceflearUy  reflect- 
ing our  own  opinions.  Ton,  reader  are  trying 
new  Tartettea,  new  Implementa,  new  metboda.  Let 
na  bare  yonr  Terdict— ahort,  pointedly  Poaalbly 
yoa  may  with  to  comment  on  atatementa  f  oond  in 
thia  or  prevlona  iaanea  or  to  offer  anggeatlona ;  let  na 
hear  what  yon  hare  to  aay.  In  the  mnltitnpe  of 
connael  there  is  wisdom  and  aafety.    Write  oh  often 


Washing  Strawberrie«— Mr.  Jerola- 
man  speaks  of  sandy  strawberries  being 
washed.  The  only  successful  way  I  ever 
tried  was  to  take  a  common  screen  sieve 
with  mesh  about  oue^eighth  to  one-quar- 
ter inch,  and  tack  it  to  convenient 
alied  frames  made  of  lx2-inch  slata. 
Carefully  pour  the  berries  on  the  aleve» 
one  layer  thick,  and  while  one  person 
Tramps,  ^fae  other  keeps  moving  the  screen 
tai  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  all  berries 
to  come  under  the  pump  spout;  by  hav- 
ing a  number  of  screens  made,  the  berries 
can  be  allowed  to  drain  before  being 
placed  in  boxes.  Washed  berries  should 
never  be  shipped,  and  enough  mulch 
should  always  be  used  to  give  the  gloss 
.to  a  berry  instead  ol  having,  to  wash  it. 
Washing  berries,  no  matter  how  neatly 
idone,  never  gives  full  satisfaction  to. 
either  the  grower  or  the  consumer.— 
C.C.N. 

Sow  Bugs.— In  your  Issue  of  October 
16,  page  717,  W.F.Preston,  111.,  inouires 
how  to  get  rid  of  sow  bugs.    Take  Paris 

Seen  and  mix  with  sugar  until  same 
ows  greesn  color.  In  thq  evening  put  it 
near  the  place  where  the  bugs  lodge  and 
.in  the  nmming  it  will  be  eaten.  Should 
there  be  any  sow  bugs  left,  repeat  the 
process.  Sow  bugs  certainly  eat  young 
plant  growth,  and  they  are  especially 
fond  ofVlolet  buds,  and  if  our  entomolo- 
dsts  will  not  believe  it,  they  ought  to 
try  by  putting  a  handful  of  sow  bugs  In 
a  Violet  bed.  It  will  save  them  the 
trouble  of  picking  Violets.— N.  Butter- 
bach. 

—On  page  717  of  your  Issue  of  October 
16,  W.  F.  Preston  inquires  about  the  sow 
bug,  and  it  is  stated  the  entomologists 
clum  they  do  not  eat.  In  preparing  soil 
for  my  greenhouse  I  worked  a  lot  of  them 
into  the  dirt  through  the  manure,  and  as 
soon  as  my  cabbage,  lettuce,  or  Pansies 
came  up  they  began  to  eat  them.  As  I 
bad  to  fire  up  at  10  or  11  p.m.  some- 
times I  had  a  good  chance  to  watch  them. 
On  going  from  the  furnace  room  I  have 
seen  them  scamper  off  leaving  fresh  cut 

Flants.  I  tried  Slug  Shot  without  effect, 
expect  to  try  dusting  and  spraying 
with  Paris  green.  Can  we  fumigate  with 
anything  that  will  kill  animal  and  not 
plant  life?— C.  E.  K. 

—On  page  717.  Preston  asks  about 
sow  bugs.  Entomologists  may  be  O.  K. 
in  theory,  but  facts  show  differently. 
The  BOW  bug  cost  me  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars  on  my  greenhouse  crop  of 
cucumbers  last  spring.  They  gnawed  the 
bark  off  the  vines  and  attacked  the 
young  cucumbers,  and  eat  them  up  until 
the  cucumbers  outgrew  them.  They  go 
down  in  the  ground  daytime  and  come 
up  and  work  at  night,  but  I  caught 
them  at  work  both  night  and  dav.«  I 
kept  them  down  some  with  slacked  lime. 
I  shall  use  both  lime  and  tobacco  tea  this 
next  crop  if  they  bother  again.  I  am 
quite  sure  the  tobacco  will  flx  them  If 
strong  enough.— J.  J.  Thomas,  Colo. 

?  Remedy  for  Poison  Ivy.— I  have  no- 
ticed in  recent  issues  quite  a  number  of 
receipts  to  kill  Poison  Ivy.  Here  is  a 
simple  and  with  most  people  a  sure  rem- 
edy :  Sweet  spirits  of  nitre.  Apply  when- 
ever itching  begins,  or  at  least  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  I  hope  this  may  be  a 
boon  to  some  sufferer.— C.  E.  K. 

Specimen  Trees  Suggested.— There 
ts  quite  a  long  list  of  dCHlrable  ornamen- 
tal trees  that  would  answer  the  parpose 
Indicated  by  the  inquiry  of  South  Michi- 
gan, p.  715.  There  are,  however,  few 
trees  that  would  '•  draw  the  attention  of 
passersby''  as  would  a  Magnolia  Soulan- 
geana  while  In  bloom.  It  grows  20  to  30 
feet  high,  spreading  round  top,  should 
be  kept  low.  Also  wants  the  protection 
of  leaves  about  the  roots  and  evergreen 
branches  to  shade  the  top  the  first  two 


Pi 


winters.  The  double  flowering  Crab  is 
very  showy  and  attractive.  Of  the  Ma- 
les, Wier's  Cut  Leaved  and  Sch wendler's 
'urple  Leaved  are  the  most  showy.  Sal- 
Isburia,  (Malden-hair  tree),  from  Japan  Is 
not  beautiful,  but  attracts  attention,  be- 
ing so  different  from  our  trees.  Paul's 
double^flowering  Thorn  is  a  very  desir- 
able small  tree.  Birch,  Cut-leaved  Weep- 
ing, Is  very  graceful  and  unsurpassed  in 
beauty.    Catalpa  speciosa,  large  leaves, 

showy.— C.  D.  ZIMMERMAN,  N.  Y. 

Cheap  Greenhoase  Glass.— Possibly 
some  of  the  readers  of  American  Garden- 
ing would  build  a  gn'eenhouse  were  it  not 
for  the  expense  of  glass.  If  they  will  go 
to  their  photographer,  they  will  be  able 
to  get  old  negatives,  8x10  Inches,  for 
about  91  a  hundred.  They  can  be  easily 
cleaned  by  salsoda  and  warm  water. 
They  make  the  best  of  glass  for  the  pur- 
pose, being  free  from  defects.— Coi«i7Ubus. 

Blanchiiitf  Celery.— I  find  one  of  the 
nicest  ways  to  blanch  celerv  for  fall  use  Is 
by  using  paper.  I  use  ''The  Besf  Bed 
Bope  Boonng,  manufactured  by  Fay  Ma- 
nilla Hboflng  Co.,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  which 
can  be  bought  for  one  cent  a  square  foot. 
Cut  it  into  pieces  18  inches  square,  wrap- 
ping it  around  each  bunch  and  tie  wfth  a 
string,  selecting  the  l>est  bunches,  and 
you  will  have  the  l^est  all  the  time.    The 

gapers  can  be  raised  up  to  see  when  It  Is 
lanched  enough,  repladug  them  on 
others  througn  the  season.  When 
through  using  them  In  the  fall,  put  them 
away,  and  they  will  last  many  years. 
-For  the  idea  I  am  Indebted  to  mv  friend 
Branson,  who  has  his  ad.  iu  this  Journal. 

— COHJMBUS. 

Rtiododendrona— Will  some  of  the 
readers  liv^  in  Louisiana  write  some> 
thing  of  their  treatment  of  Rhododen- 
drons? I  have  bought  plants  several 
times,  and  friends  have  sent  me  fine 
plants,  but  I  have  never  succeeded  in 
keeping  one  long  enough  to  see  it  bloom. 
I  have  used  wood's  earth,  rotted  sods 
and  river  sand,  digging  out  all  the  other 
soil,  have  tried  in  sun  and  shade,  but  al- 
ways to  fail.  It  is  the  dhihe  with  Azal- 
eas, except  the  native  ones.  I  have  taken 
American  Gardening  a  number  of  years 
and  never  find  it  lacking  In  good  things, 
still  I  do  wish  some  wise  Southern  folks 
would  write  an  article  for  it  once  In  a 
while.  I  am  an  old  woman  of  sixty,  and 
find  time  to  scratch.— Margaret  E. 
Campbell,  Louisiana. 


Fruit  dealers  in  Chicago  have  to  keep 
a  sharp  lookout  for  their  safety.  Recent- 
ly Justice  Oibbons  signed  warrants  for 
the  arrest  of  twenty-eight  fruit  dealers  In 
South  Water  street.  They  are  charged 
by  the  health  department  with  violating 
the  city  ordinance  which  requires  fruit  to 
be  of  uniform  size  in  all  baskets,  boxes, 
and  barrels,  and  makes  it  illegal  to  cover 
fruit  with  any  kind  of  netting. 


More  lay  nonsense.-"  Nature  will  have 
to  hustle  if  she's  going  to  keep  up  with 
the  modem  horticulturist.  A  Maryland 
fruit  grower  has  succeeded  in  raising 
peaches  this  week  with  skin  like  that  of 
apples,  and  next  season  he  intends  to 
grow  a  peach  with  a  skin  that  can  be  re- 
moved like  that  of  an  orange."  The  fore- 
going is  from  a  Maine  Journal.  Who  Is 
it  that  sends  such  paragraphs  to  the 
papers? 


Local  variations.- Itisa  queer  country 
where  one  has  half  a  dozen  different  cli- 
mates in  his  back  yard,  so  to  say.  And 
the  Joke  of  it  Is,  one  is  always  discover- 
ing others.  In  fact,  the  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  are  oblised  to  make  a  special 
study  of  their  Individual  climatic  condi- 
tions to  obtain  the  best  results.  In  the 
cultivation  of  flowers  the  peculiarity  Is 
even  more  marked.— In  Noveml)er  LIp- 
plncott's. 


One  hnndrod  plants  of  the  wonder- 
ful Henry  Strawberry  are  offered  as  a 
premtuYn  to  the  raiser  of  a  complete 
club  of  Ten  New  Names,  with  an 
additional  supply  of  plants  to  each 
person  in  the  club.  Read  particulars 
elsewhere. 


The  Vesetabfe  Qairden. 

The  Fall  Work.— The  sea  son  Is  now  so 
far  advanced  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
all  crops  secured  from  frost,  by  placing 
them  in  a  cool  cellar,  or  tney  may  be 
pitted  outside.  The  best  and  simplest 
method  to  keep  roots  in  good  condition 
late  into  the  spring.  Is  by  the  use  of  any 
ordinary  barrels,  partially  sunk  into  the 
ground,  thus  forming  nice  cool  pits.  Into 
the  barrels  so  placed,  and  in  a  shel- 
tered situation  In  the  garden ,  lay  the  roots 
closely  and  compactly  until  the  barrels 
are  full;  If  the  interspaces  are  filled  with 
flue  sand,  so  much  the  better.  Such 
roots  as  carrots,  salsify,  turnips,  pars- 
nips, horse  radish,  beets,  will  keep  In 
good  condition  a  long  time,  if  they  are 
covered  securely  from  frost.  Do  not  be  In 
too  much  hurry  to  cover  heavily  In  the 
fall;  give  covering  only  when  frost 
occurs,  and  as  cold  weather  approaches 
put  on  enough  to  keep  out  the  frost. 
When  they  are  eventually  covered  for  the 
winter,  they  should  not  be  disturbed 
until  needed  for  use. 

Parsnips  keep  much  better  if  left  where 
they  grew  and  heavily  Mulched.  The 
required  number  of  rows  needed  for  win- 
ter use  should  be  covered  deeply  with 
leaves  and  coarse  litter  so  that  they  can 
be  dug  up  readily  when  wanted  in  hard 
weather. 

Cabbages  are  very  easily  kept  through 
the  winter,  If  merely  pulled  up  by  the 
roots  and  laid  in  rows  of  about  three  for 
convenience.  Put  theih  heads  down, 
roots  up,  as  close  together  as  they  can 
be  laid ;  then  cover  with  soil  dug  up  from 
each  side,  putting  on  about  10  inches, 
higher  in  the  •middle  to  make  it  ridge 
fashion,  so  as  to  shed  off  the  Water.  The 
whole  may  then  be  covered  with  a  mulch 
of  coarse  litter,  to  prevent  the  frequent 
thawing  aind  freezing  from  alternating 
too  quickly.  Otherwise  they  will  not 
keep  well. 

Leeks  can  be  earthed  up  in  much  the 
same  way  as  celery,  and  stored  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  If  thev  are  earthed  up  where 
growing,  they  will  generally  keep  well 
by  covering  them  over  with,  som^  coarse 
material. 

Brnssels  Sproats.— In  very  cold  lati- 
tudes these  could  be  dug  up  with  good 
roots,  and  planted  quite  thickly  together 
in  batches  of  about  five  rows  each,  cover- 
ing them  over  with  leaves,  litter  or  salt 
hay,  but  not  before  settled  cold  weather. 
They  keep  admirably  In  cold  frames  or 
cold  graperies,  in  which  case  they  should 
also  be  covered  over  with  hay  to  prevent 
too  much  sun  heat  from  rotting  them. 

Rhnharb  and  Sea  Kale.— Dig  now 
old  clumps  for  winter  forcing,  leaving 
them  out  to  the  action  of  frost  and  they 
force  better;  they  should  not,  however, 
be  permitted  to  freeze  solid,  as  when 
needed  they  cannot  be  conveniently  han- 
dled. A  few  good  roots  of  these  placed  In 
heat  every  two  weeks  will  give  constant 
supply. 

Horse  Radish.— Dig  this  up  before 
ground  freezes  hard ;  the  thick  pieces  can 
be  used  for  culinary  purposes,  and  the 
small  roots  of  ^  to  H  Inch  in  diameter 
will  make  excellent  slips  to  set  out  in  the 
spring. 

Asparagus  tops  should  be  cut  and  left 
where  dropped.  Scatter  a  little  of  any- 
thing that  will  quickly  bum,  as  dry 
weeds,  leaves,  or  straw,  then  set  fire  to 
the  whole,  endeavoring  at  the  same  time 
to  cover  all  the  bed  with  fire  for  at  least 
a  few  minutes.  This  is  to  destroy  the 
spores  of  asparagus  rust. 

Pole  Beans  will  now  be  over.  The 
poles  may  be  pulled  up  and  stood  on  end 
iu  some  out  of  the  way  place  until  needed 
again  next  spring.  Quite  frequently 
when  these  beans  are  frozen,  there  are 
many  fine  pods  on  the  vines;  if  these  are 
not  required  for  .  Immediate  use.  they 
should  DC  left  upon  the  vines,  and  the^e  In 
turn  can  be  put  anywhere  out  of  the  reach 
of  frost.  The  beans  if  left  thus  will  keep 
fresh  for  several  weeks. 

W.  M.  Edwards,  Conn. 
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There  is  Not  a  Home  in  the  Land 

But  calls  for  a  yearly  Calendar. 

Every  family  tries  to  get  one  or  more;   generally  more* 

There  are  Calendars  and  Calendars 

Some  are  good,  some  bad,  most  of  them  indifferent. 

There  Will  Not  be  a  Calendar  Issued  for  1898 

To  exceed  in  artistic  elegance,  finish,  beaaty  of  designs  and  effectiTc 
coloring,  the  one  w^  ^ahd^y  afl^  as  a  premiam  to  every  BubscripUoii 
to  AMERICAN  6ARDBNIN6  received  before  December  81, 1897. 

EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  IS  ENTITLED  TO 

AND    CAN    EASILY    EARN    TWENTY. 

/^UR  magnificent  Rose  and  Qlri  1898  six  sheet  Art  Calendar,  two  months  to  a  sheet,  each  sheet  S^xii^ 
^-^    inches,  is  superbly  lithographed  in  eleven  colors,  and  printed  on  hammered  paper  ;  the  whole  taste- 
fully tied  with  silk  bow — ^undoubtedly  a  work  of  art  fit  for  the  most  elegant  home, 
Description     ^^^  ^  handsome  a  Calendar  as  was  ever  published.     Each  one  of  the  six  designs 
presents  a  distinct  type  of  female  loveUness  and  a  fresh    study  in  roses,  the 
coloring  on  each  sheet  being  rendered  in  harmony  with  the  design.     There  is  not  a  line  of  advertismg 
on  the  Calendars  to  detract  from  their  value.     They  will  not  be  sold  by  us  for  less  than  $1.00  cad 


V^ho  19  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  renewing  before  December  31,  1897,  enclosing  Five  Cents 

▼  T  IIU  19  additional  to  pay  packing  and  postage. 

EVERY  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION— To  induce  people  to  test  the  value  of  Amertch 
Gardening  we  will  send  the  Calendar  absolutely  free  to  every  name  received 
direct  not  previously  on  our  mailing  list.     Remit  $1.00  for  A.  G.  12  months. 

EVERY  ONE  sending  us  a  club  of  Four  3-month  trial  subscriptions  at  twenty- 
five  cents  each,  will  get  a  Calendar,  free  as  a  premium,  by  return  mai 


Entitled 
to  a 


Calendar  r         every  new  name  sent  in  by  an  agfent. 


NOTE.— We  hive  ordered  manufactured  for  us  n  large  stock  of  tliese  superb  Calendars  in  the  endeavor  to  have  sufficient 
supply  for  all  demands,  but  will  not  guarantee  to  fill  orders  after  isupply  is  exhausted.      Therefore,  order  yours  now. 


4nArl5il    f  n    Ao*f^nf a    ^  ^^^^  °'  ®°^  "^^  Calendar  to  show  people  will  clinch  the  argtiment  and  obta'n  the  subscrip- 
^P'^  **      ^^   /\}fCnLS    ^^Qjj      Bona  fide  Agents  will  be  mailed  one  copy,  securely  wrapped,  on  receipt  of  only  TweDty-  ^ 
five  cents  (one-fourth  its  value.)    Armed  with  this  superb  Calendar  we  m'sjudRe  human  nature  greatly  if  any  ordinary  xnortii 
cannot  secure  a  big  list  of  new  subscriptions  every  day.     Every  new  subscriber  you  send  us  gets  a  Calendar  by  return  ouiL 


\kFrk  Every  new  subscription  at  $1.00  entitles  the  agent  to  Five  of  the  Wonderful   Henry 

Strawberry  Plants,  to  be  delivered  next  Spring.  Thus  100  new  subscriptions  would 
secure  agents  500  plants  ;    a  possession  worthy  of  your  consideration.     Every  new 

Pfl^y  subscriber  taken  by  agent  will  receive  one  of  our  Art  Calendars  free  by  return  mail 

Agents  who  do  not  want  the  Henry  Strawberry  Plants  can  retain  as  their  payment  311 
cents  In  cash  on  each  subscription  they  take,  or  will  be  credited  twenty-live  cents 
on  any  book,   magazine  or  publication    they  wish   to  obtain   through  us. 


Agents 


r;:;^.l.ce  AMERICAN  GARDENING.  P.  0.  Box  1697.  New  York. 

REMIT  BY  P.  O.  or  EXP'^ESS  MONEY  ORDER-IT  IS  SAFEST. 


Oct.  30,  1897. 
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The  Horticulturists'  Lazy  Club 
Once  More. 

With  the  beginning  of  another  colleRiate 
year,  the  Horticulturistfl'  La«y  Club, 
which  was  such  an  intei-esting  feature  of 
the  borticultaral  department  at  Corneli 
last  year,  renewed  Its  former  activities. 
To  say  that  the  interest  was  renewed 
w'oold  hardly  be  to  accord  with  facts, 
since  that  has  experienced  no  waning 
even  during  the  summer  vacation.  A 
half-dosen  or  so  of  those  who  have  al- 
ways beeh  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
meetings,  spent  the  summer  about  the 
University,  and  each  Monday  night  dur- 
ing the  vacation  they  met  at  the  club 
room  and  there  discussed  some  question 
or  talked  over  some  problem  which  had 
presented  itself.  The  attendance  was,  of 
coarse,  small,  as  compared  with  the  num- 
ber which  attends  .during  the  term,  yet 
the  interest  In  the  meetings  was  in  no- 
iMrise  abated,  and  it  may  not  be  inconsis- 
tent to  say  that  since  tne  opening  of  the 
fall  term  a  year  ago,  every  Monday  night 
has  found  enough  members  present  at 
tJbe  club  room  to  nold  a  meeting. 

Since  the  present  term  began,  which 
was  about  the  middle  of  September,  the 
meetings  have  been  well  attended,  and 
wrhlle  numbers  are  not  essential  to  a  suc- 
cessful meeting,  yet  a  good  large  com- 
pany is  conducive  to  enthusiasm,  there, 
as  well  as  at  most  other  assemblies. 

Aaalysing  the  8«gar  Beet, 

At  the  meeting  of  September  11,  the 
experiment  station  chemists,  Mr.  Cava- 
nauah  and  Mr.  Kinsely,  explained  the 
meuod  of  analysing  the  sugar  beet.  As 
It  Is  very  largely  a  mechanical  process 
the  various  pieces  of  apparatus  used  in 
making  the  determinations  were  brought 
Into  the  room  and  a  beet  was  analysed, 
each  step  in  the  process  being  fully  ex- 
plained, thereby  clearly  demonstrating 
the  entire  process. 

While  a  subject  like  this  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  horticultural  subject,  yet  on 
account  of  the  prominence  of  the  sugar 
beet  question  at  the  present  time,  such  a 
topic  Is  a  pertinent  one  even  to  horticul- 
turists. 

Some  Old  Hortieultaritta, 

The  subject  of  the  last  meeting  (Sep- 
tember 18),  was  a  biographical  one. 
Several  members  of  the  club  nad  looked 
up  something  concerning  certain  **oid 
patriarchs*'  of  horticulture  who  lived 
during  the  last  of  last  century  and  the  first 
of  this,  and  at  this  meeting  there  were 
fflven  ^hort  blograpbical  sketches  of  the 
Jives  and  work  of  four  men  who  exerted  a 
powerful  Influence  In  their  tlkne.  Their  • 
names  were:  Thomas  Pessenden,  Thomas 
Bridgeman.  Grant  Thorburn,  and  Wil- 
liam Cobbett. 

The  average  horticulturist  of  to-day 
little  appreciates  the  part  which  these 
men,  with  many  others,  have  played  in 
shaping  the  course  of  horticulture  in 
America «  and  it  is  a  lamentable  fhct  that 
so  little  effort  is  made  to  become  enlight- 
ene<l  in  this  phase  of  our  horticultural 
history. 

H.  P.  G.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Florida's  orange  crop  for  1897-'98  will 
soon  be  going  forward  to  market,  and  a 
good  many  estimates  are  being  made  as 
to  what  the  crop  in  the  state  will  figure 
up.  Last  season  it  amounted  to  about 
125,000  boxes.  That  wastheflrHt  years 
fruit  after  the  freeze,  and  the  crop  was 
accordingly  very  small,  especially  when 
It  is  recollected  that  the  product  of  the 
state  ha<1  been  numbered  in  millions 
rather  than  in  thousands  of  boxes.  A 
careful  estimate  made  by  a  gentleman 
who  Is  well  informed,  places  It  in  round 
numbers  at  about  200.000  boxes. 


English  Snrsery  and  Seed  Trade.— 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  Wynne's 
newly  issued  "Nursery  and  Seed  Trade 
Postal  and  Telegraphic  Address  LiKt  for 
1897."  This  is  a  useful  nnd  reliable  list 
in  three  sections:  General.  Telegraphic, 
and  London  Trade,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  use  to  those  having  dealings  with  the 
trade  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  book 
can  be  hnd  for  50c. 


Questions  Answered. 

Our  Inquiry  Department  is  a  Borean  of 
Information,  to  wnich  snbscribenr  can  apply 
freely  for  advice  on  all  vubjecta  in  the  field 
of  horticnlture. 
•*•  We  cannot  undertake  to  reply  by  mail. 

Spring  or  Pall  Planting. 

I  expect  to  transplant  a  lot  of  old 
shrubs  this  fall,  half  being  Althaeas. 
Please  state  If  fall  or  spring  is  the  most 
suitable  time  for  It  to  be  done.— J.  H.  C. 

—There  is  but  little  to  choose  between 
either  fall  or  spring ;  our  own  preference 
always  goes  toward  fall  planting  when 
possible;  there  is  more  time  then. 

Lettuce  In  Hotheds. 

Can  lettuce  be  profitably  grown  in  win- 
ter In  hotbeds,  running  hot- water  pipes 
through  the  beds?— H.  C.  C.  M.,  Conn. 

— Fally^^od  results  mav  be  obtained, 
but  as  to  whether  It  would  be  profitable 
Is  quite  another  matter.  Frames  are  apt 
to  cause  damping,  etc.,  unless  very  care- 
fully handled.  A  frame  unlike  a  house  Is 
dependent  upon  the  weather  as  to  venti- 
lation, etc. 

Wintering  Hydrangeas. 

How  should  I  treat  a  Hydrangea 
Otaska  that  finished  blooming  In  Au- 
gust?—H.  (J.  M.,  Conn. 

—.Store  in  a  dry  cellar  or  bam  and  keep 
partially  dry.  In  the  early  spring  cut 
away  the  old  flowering  heads  and  new 
growths  will  break  out  from  below. 

BIgnonIa  vennsta. 

I  have  one  placed  In  ground  under  bench 
in  greenhouse  which  last  year  bloomed 
profusely.  This  year  with  same  treatment 
It  has  grown  very  large,  spreading  all 
over  roof,  but  not  a  single  blossom  has  It 
had.  What  can  be  done  to  make  It 
bloom  ?— M.  W.,  New  Jersey. 

—Possibly  the  plant  has  been  growing 
a  little  too  vigorously  and  has  thus  failed 
to  ripen  up.  There  is  a  good  chance  of 
Its  flowering  freely  next;6eaBon. 

Wood  Shavings  and  ilvshrooms. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  use  of  shavings 
from  a  planing  mill,  for  bedding,  renders 
the  horse  manure  unfit  for  mushroom 
raising?  Of  course  I  shake  out  the  coarse 
stuff.— J.  Lr. 

— Wood  shavings  of  any  kind  In  manure 
used  for  mushroom  growing  cannot  fail 
to  be  Injurious  to  thespawnand  have  its 
effect  upon  the  crop  later.  Some  growers 
go  so  far  that  they  will  not  use  such  ma- 
nure under  -any  circumstances,  neither 
will  they  If  sawdust  has  been  used  in  the 
bedding.  We  do  not  go  quite  so  far  as 
that.  But  Qn  the  other  hand,  we  would 
certainly  prefer  to  have  the  manure  free 
from  either. 

LInnieus  Rhubarb  Is  the  Best. 

Is  there  any  earlier  and  better  variety 
of  rhubarb  or  pie  plant  than  Linnceus? 
If  so,  what  is  It?— W.  H.  W. 

—It  is  the  earliest  an^  best  on  the  mar- 
ket for  all-round  purposes. 

Chrysanthemum  Lists. 

I  am  Interested  very  much  in  your 
Journal,  and  also  in  Chrysanthemums, 
and  would  like  If  you  would,  at  some 
early  date,  furnish  a  list  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums with  height  of  growth,  time  of 
bloomlni?.  color,  and  shape  of  flower.  I 
think  the  same  would  l»e  of  great  Interest 
to  a  number  of  readers,  as  not  one  of  the 
catalogues  which  I  have  consulted  gives 
the  time  of  flowering  nor  height  of 
growth. —W.  C.  L. 

—This  subject  was  treated  upon  thor- 
oughly one  and  two  years  ago  in  Ameri- 
can Garde.nino.  However,  In  a  short 
time  after  we  have  completed  making 
our  notes  on  the  behavior  and  character 
of  the  varieties  now  In  bloom  and  those 
following.  Just  snch  an  article  as  sug- 
gested will  be  published. 


The  Free  Seed  Humbug.- The  gov 

ernment  contract  for  the  supply  of  seeds 
for  free  distribution  has  been  awarded  to 
Henry  Philips  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 
of  Toledo,  Ohio.  There  were  42  bids 
ranging  from  969,000  to  fl44,0()0. 
How  much  longer  will  this  fraud  be  tole- 
rated? 


We  8«Uolt  from  our  readers  notes  of  experi- 
•ace  and  observation.  While  oar  space  it 
limited  we  will  always  manage  to  make  room 
for  any  oommanication  that  oontains  germs  of 
real,  practical  value  to  fellow-snbscribers. 

BuslneM  CarcU. 

O.  D.  Zlmmrrsiaa,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Horttenltarlst 
Landscape  Gardener.  Plans  and  estimates  famlsbsd 

I  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  consoltatlons,  plus, 
^  superintendence,  plants,  labor,  etc.,  sappUed  for 
woi<k  as  wanted.  iOO  original  designs  for  residence^ 
gaidena.  parks,  etc.,  ready  for  tnspectioa.  Com- 
mmileatlons  solicited  ftcm  those  mho  reqolie^hB 
▼alne  of  land  or  residence  developed  with  practical 
scoaomy.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  lOBV,' 
New  York  C31tv 

Situations  Wanted. 

AdTertlsemmts  will  be  Inserted  nnder  tbls  bead- 
ing at  oNB  CBNT  PES  WOB0  eacb  Inse'^tlon.  payable 
In  advance.  Tbe  address  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
tbe  advertisement.  No  advertisement  Inserted  for 
less  than  fifteen  cents  per  Insertion: 


P.,  Eldied,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. ^^^ 

CITUATION  wanted,  by  competent  f ardmer  on 
^  private  place,  tS  years  experience;  for  fartber 
reference  apply  to  James  O.  Ctark.  8npt.8eawaa- 
haka  Oreenfaonses,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.  " 


Address,  P.  H.,  Norwich  Town,  Conn. 

POXPETBNT  bothonse  operator  desires  position 
^  wltb  responsible  parties  having  extensive 
ranges:  experience  wltb  moshrooms,  encumbers, 
tomatoes,  and  ordinary  crops.  •'Hotboose,'*  care 
American  Qardenlag. _ 

Q INOLE  yonne  m%n  desires  position  as  foreman  In 
•^  private  or  commercial  place  1  good  experience 
in  all  brancbes:  12  years*  best  references  from  lesd- 
ing  nurseries  In  Earope  and  America.  Address 
P.  A.  J.,  care  Americas  Gardening. 

mr ANTED,  position  as  be»d  vHrdener  and  man- 
^  ager  of  private  place ;  thorongbly  versed  In 
all  branobtMi  ef  honlcaltnre  and  landscape  woSk ; 
aocQssomed  to  the  management  of  help,  w  years' 
experience.  References.  B.  J.  Smith,  Mlllbrook, 
N.Y. 


On  A  hundred  plants  of  the  wonder- 
fdl  Henry  Strawberry  are  olTered  a«  a 
premium  to  the  raiser  of  a  complete 
club  of  Ten  New  Names,  with  an 
additional  supply  of  plants  to  each 
person  In  the  cl  ub.  Read  particulars 
elsewhere. 


WANTED. 

TRates,  etc..  same  as  in  "  For  Sale  *•  oolnma.] 

TXr  ANTED  to  bay  novelties  in  flower  seeds  and 
^^  specially  choice  strains  of  floristo'  flower 
seeds,  etc.  to  Introduce  In  Australia.  Give  refer- 
ences when  writin«.  Fred.  G.  Smith*  Seedsman, 
An^aston,  So.  Australla.^ 

FOR  SALE. 

Advertisements  net  to  esceed  eighty  words  will 
be  Inserted  under  this  hf  acllnfif  st  two  oknts  psh 
WORD  ••ach  Insertion,  payable  In  advance. 

The  iiddre«>s  win  be  chanred  as  nartof  theadvt., 
and  each  Initial,  or  a  nnmher.  counts  as  one  word. 
No  cuts  or  display  type  allowed. 

"RASPBERRY  and  Stra wherry  plants.  Chas.  C. 
^    N*8h,  Three  Rivers.  Michigan. 

n.LASS  at  wholesale,  rock  bottom  prices.  Also 
^^  paint  for  frreenhousee.  The  Reed  Glass  &  P.ilnt 
Co.,  466  W.  Broadway,  NewYorli. 

LC.  BOBWIVK,  Rutherford.  N.  J.— Dhtch  Bulbs, 
•  ciematl*.  Magnolias.  Rhododendrens.  Azaleas, 
etc  Branch  of  the  Horticultura.1  Company,  Boe- 
koop,  Holland. 

TO  LET.  $100:  fine  truck  or  garden  farm,  12  acres 
^  adjoining  shore ;  warm  fertile  soil ;  one  hour 
out;  dally  boa(:  oroorl  bis  house;  bam.  S.,  Room 
706, 56  Pine  8t,  New  York.  ^^ 

TMREC  r  from  the  grower,  duty  free.  Hnlsebosch 
-'-'  Brothers*  Seed,  Bulb,  and  Plant  Catalogue  Is 
now  out,  prices  \'^Tf  reasonable,  anylwdy  who  has 
not  received  a  copy  should  address  Hulsebosch  Bros., 
Englewood,  N.  J. 

pELERY  blanched  with  paper  tubes  and  grown 
^  by  a  little  boy;  outsold  all  others  on  the 
Syracuse  market  Saturday  the  23d  Full  informa- 
tion with  photo,  of  second  crop.  Price  one  dollar. 
Richard  Branson,  Box  461.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

pAI^IFORNIA  Privet  make  the  finest  omamewtiti 
^  hedge,  and  are  perfectly  hardy.  Fine  Urve 
planu  icrown  at  seashere,  two  years  old.  $S  pr 
hundred.  Cash  with  order.  References,  l-'lr^t 
National  Bank,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  State  Banklne 
Co.,  N^'wark.  N.  J.  Atlantic  Coast  Nursery.  J»ime"» 
H,  Cornell.  Proprietor.  Ofl&ce,  606  4th  Ave.,  Asbu  y 
Para,  N.  J. 
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W.  &  D'». 

OUT.BBBATKP  8UKB  OBOP. 

pswooii  imi 

^  8  LBS.  FOR  $1.00. 

#  UNm  Itarritll.  lotiaii  HyMintlM,  FftMlu,   ^ 

♦  Ptftr  IVhttt  NarolMM,  CaNlit, 
^  Ete.,Ete. 

B9«olal  PBICBB  on  appHoftUom. 

WEEBER    &   DON» 

B6«d  ll«r«]iaBti  Uk4  Oroven, 
114Ckamk«rsSc..  N.T.CITT.    # 

Itontlon  AaaamhMM  Otdanlin  wJmi  ymi  wrltn 


■tCNULB  I  ieMAinS,deal«niliiCii«now«r. 

60  W«tl  30tli  St,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Solicit  ^ipmeais  of  Cut  FUwars  on  Com- 
mission.   Best  market  pricei  gi^rantecd. 

X«itlon  itoierioan  CterOenlax  wiiek  fon  write. 

I  aha'a  Steel  Cer- 

Ask  jonr  herdvare 

dealer. 

MakenLAjrSBROB. 

PonirUceeptf  e,  M.  T. 

Mitttton  American  OrAening  iwhen  you  write. 

Kaaith  Ymmmm  tor  ermjhodj.  WholeialeandMtal] 
rNOB  I  fWmm  e.8.  40Hktflih,BoxU  Bteefcle7«I»eL 

jCeatton  Aiaerioaa  QTdening  w<iea  yon  write. 


apc*:ftjoi:ocM>3cctnoo< 


r  if  K  B  OATALoaue.... 

Omemental  Trtei,  Erergreem  and  Plants.  PiiOM  S 
nerer  so  low.  Jmn  Itj.  •  y n.,  rtroncr,  91.W ^r  MS.  !^ 
MOyXROSB  IttrBBMIErf,  M»atrese,y.  W . 

Mention  Amertcaa  Qardenlnt  when,  yon  write. 

PEACH  TREES,  SS  PER  ISO. 

All  kinds  3f  Trese  and  Planto  ohkap.  Cat.  wnmrn. 
RELIANCE  NUBSEB  >r  CO.,  Box  1410,  Geneva,  N.T. 
Hetloa  Amertoaa  ChurOening  wliea  you  write. 


Nllisr  Rod 


Plants 


OKNUINB,  own  growing.  Reaaonableprloce.  Get 
Price  List  of  other  atock  andwert^  a»eclalcles. 
P.  EMERSON,  Nnreeryman,  Wyoming,  Del. 

agsntlon  Ameriean- Gardening  when  you  write. 


lerge  tfeoek  of 
beit  Tartottof  at 
lowest  ratM.  ran 
aMortneiit  of 
T^ees  and  Plants.    Get  oar_prloss  before  ordering  else> 


JAPAN  PLUMS 

Did  Plants.    Get  oorprioes  bel .  , 

catakMnie  free.    AUblished  int.    liM  ac 

THE  «BO.  A  BWBBT  NTRSBRT  CQ^ 

Boa  1848.   BaaeviUe,  Mew  Terk. 

Mention  American  Gardening  wJien  you  write. 

SROW  BiSNARCKS  IH  POTS 

Wenderfol  Midget  Blsmareks  beer 

beantifal  lar^e  Apples  In  Pots  or 

Garden  wben  two  years  old .    gl.oe 

Roeis. 


Magnilloent  Ullmber  for  Porob,  &•«. 
each,  prepaid.  Send  for  beantlfal 
oolored  LUbogTapbs  glrliig  descrip- 
tions.   Addresp/^ 

Maabattaa  Narsery  Oe.» 
47  V  Dejr  Street,        Kew  York. 

IC<ntlon  Amerioan  Gardening  when  you  write. 

,840  OLD  COLONY  NURSERIES.  ,8.7 

Hardy  Shrubs,  Trees.  Vines, 
Eyergreens  and  Perennials.     .    . 

A  large  and  fine  stock  of  well -rooted  plants, 
grown  in  a  sandy  loam.  Good  plants,  best 
sizes  for  planting  ;  very  cheap. 

Priced  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

T.  R.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
Mention  American  Gardening  wOien  you  write. 

M  PEACH  TREES 

Guaranteed  free  from  Yellows,  Roa^tte,  or  San 
Jose  Scale,  tit  ate  Inspectore  certiflcate  with 
each  order.  All  standard  varieties  inclndtng 
Elberta,  Bmna,  and  Triumph*  Also  Pear, 
Plum,  Apple,  and  other  Trees  and  small  Fruit 
plants.    Catalogue  on  application. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT,  S«aford,  Dels. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


PRIVATE    GARDENERS. 

Appointneiits  and  Doings. 

OATdemen  Mid  otten  knowing  of  reeeut 
appointmeata  And  movtnga  are  requeated.  to 
forward  partlnulara  oi  the  same  torpabUea- 
tion  In  thia  column.    No  tharare  la  made. 

Mr.  Pettigrew,  SuperintendeDt  of 
Parks,  Boston,  Mass.,  Is  at  present  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  to  the  park  systems  of 
other  cities. 

JoJUn  N.  Hauser,  said  to  have  been  the 
oldest,  florist  in  New  York  Citjf  died  on 
Sunday,  October  24.  He  was  born  in 
Bavaria  in  1816,  and  after  an  education 
in  Leipsic,  Vienna,  and  Paris,  returned 
to  his  home.  Before  he  was  25  his  repu- 
tation as  a  horticulturist  was  such  that 
the  post  of  landscape  artist  at  the  Impe- 
rial Palace  at  Paris  was  offered  to  bftm. 
Thili  post  he  held  until  1844,  when  he 
came  to  this  country,  and,  In  partnership 
with  Eug^eue  Ball,  a  former  Parisian  and 
an  old  friend,  started  a  greenhouse  busi- 
ness on  what  was  then  the  oldBloom- 
insdale  road,  at  a  place  which  Is  now 
Fiftieth  street  and  Broadway.  Three 
years  later  the  firm  was  dissolved,  and 
Mr.  Hauser  went  Into  business  at  Twen- 
ty-eighth street  ^nd  Third  avenue. 


Boston*  Mass. 

The  following  were  the  awards  by  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  at 
the  exhibition  on  Octojiier  16 : 

For  plants— Gratuities,  John  L.  Gard- 
ner, display  of  Orchids;  J.  E.  Roth  well, 
display  of  Orchids ;  Mrs.  A.  O.  Simes,  col- 
lection of  wild  plants. 

For  flowers— Chrysanthemums;  six 
blooms,  distinct  named  varieties,  James 
L.  Little ;  second.  Robert  Laurie ;  third, 
J.  W.  Howard:  Ten  blooms- of  one  va- 
riety, long-stemmed,  in  vase,  Robert 
Laurie;  second,  the  same;  third,  J.  W. 
Howard.  Gratuities— J.  H.  Leach  A  Son, 
Ivory  Chrysanthemums;-  C.  E.  Rii^ard- 
son,  tuberous  Begonias;  James  Copiley, 
display;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Q1II,  display.  ' 

For  fruits— Gratuities,  Elbridge  Tor- 
rey,  Sheldon  pears;  William  C.  Glapp, 
Sheldon  pears ;  S.  S.  Crosby,  quinces;  F. 
W.  Damon,  lona  grapes. 

For  vegetables— Gratuities,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
GUI,  Uma  beans;  W.Heustls  &  Son, celery 
and  cucumbers. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  improvement  about  the  grounds  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  still 
going  on.  During  the  past  weeks  a  large 
amount  of  shrubberv  has  been  planted 
about  the  lawns  and  College  Hall,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  in  the  bo- 
tanlcfu  gardens  for  the  planting  of  a  large 
variety  of  bulbs  recently  received  from 
Holland.  A  new  building  60  feet  long 
and  28  feet  wide  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  large  collections  of  palms  now  at 
the  botanical  ganlens  is  under  the  course 
of  erection. 

Several  men  employed  about  Horticul- 
tural Hall  in  Fairmount  Park,  are  nursing 
very  sore  hands,  and  one  of  them  is  Just 
sure  that  he  is  out  of  danger  from  blood- 

Roisoning  from  stings  received  In  hand- 
ng  prickly  Cactus  plants.  All  summer 
the  tall,  slender  cacti  have  stood  with 
soldierly  erectness  in  a  bed  at  the  east 
end  of  the  hall.  When  frost  threatened 
the  head  gardener  gave  orders  for  their 
removal  into  winter  quarters,  and  the 
ipen  having  the  Job,  went  about  it  with- 
out the  usual  precaution  of  wearing  buck- 
skin gloves.  They  were  stung  in  many 
places  by  the  needles  that  bnstled  from 
the  stalks,  but,  as  the  pain  at  the  time 
was  not  great,  they  kept  at  the  work 
until  all  the  Cacti  had  been  housed.  A 
few  hours  later  their  bands  began  to  puff 
up  and  soon  swelled  to  ungainly  propor- 
tions. They  suffered  Intensely  for  several 
days. 

New  York. 
The  floral  part  of  the  great  horticul- 
tural exhibition  at  the  American  Insti- 
tute Fair,  Madison  Square  Garden,  has 
since  our  last  issue  improved  greatly. 
Excellent  it  has  been,  during  the  previous 


weeks,  the  fifth  week  eclipses  all  otlien 
for  quality  and  general  display;  CbrynaD- 
themums,  of  course,  predominating. 
Several  years  ago  it  was  supposed  the 
limit  was  reached  for  quality  and  idiehi 
these,  and  that  was  gained  at  exhibi- 
tions held  in  November.  At  that  time 
early  flowering  varieties  were  considered 
too 'small  for  exhibition  purposes,  but  at 
the  cup  contest  on  Thunulay,  October 
2t.  and  again  on  Monday  of  this  week, 
blooms  equal  to  anything  ever  seen  In 
this  city  were  staged.  The  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  deserves  credit 
for  the  encouragement  given  to  early  va- 
rieties by  the  gift  of  silver  plate  for  the 
best  six  varieties,  six  blooms  of  each. 

The  Cup  €o»te»t. 

The  earliness  of  the  season  prevented 
several  exhibitors,  who  had  intimated 
their  intention  of  competing  in  this  con- 
test, from  carrying  out  their  desires;  lire 
of  such  sent  In  notice  at  the  last  minate 
of  their  inability  to  complete  their  set. 
Only  three  exhibitors  materialised— John 
N.  May,  Summit,  N.  J.;  Mr.  HobartM. 
Park  (gardener,  W.  H.  Harvey),  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.:  and  A.  Herrington, ga^ 
dener  to  Mr.  H.  McKay  Twombly,  Madi- 
son, N.  J.  These  competitors,  howcTer, 
made  a  grand  showing,  considering  the 
early  date.  The  cup  went  to  A.  Herring- 
ton  with  the  following  varieties:  Miw 
Georgienne  Bramhall,  VIviand-Morel, 
Mrs.  Henry  Robinson,  Ethel  Addison 
(English,)  Major  Bonnaffon,  and  May- 
flower. The  blooms  were  graerally 
larger  and  possessed  morebody  and  stem 
than  the  second  prixe  lot,  which  came 
from  Mr.  May,  whose  flowers,  though, 
showed  remaikable  chasteness  and 
beauty ;  and  It  is  rare  that  six  freshen:  or 
better  bred  blooms  are  shown.  His  vase 
of  Evangeline  will  long  bei^membered 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  exhibits.  Henry 
tiurrell  was  also  very  strong;  Sunrise 
and  Nemesis  were  his  weakest  vases.  Mis. 
Robinson  also  lacked  the  site  of  his 
rival's.  Mr.  May  was  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Merit  of  the  American  Institnte. 
Mr.  Park  came  third  with  the  following 
sorts:  H.  L.  Sunderbruch,  lora.  Sunrise, 
Australian  Gold,  W.  Simpson,  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Robinson.  This  sentleman*! 
blooms  were  uniformly  good,  but  failed 
to  average  up  In  the  totals.  Mr.  Park 
received  the  American  Institute  Diploma. 

On  Monday,  October  25,  the  contest 
was  renewed  and  in  greater  force.  The 
class  for  Ave  varieties,  six  blooms  of  each, 
brought  three  strong  competitors,  only  a 
very  few  points  dividing fli stand  second. 
A.  Herrington  was  again  first  with 
Major  Bimnaffon,  Viviand-Morel,  Frank 
Hardy,  Mrs.  Henry  l^obinson,  and  Mlsi 
Georgienne  BramhaU.  Messrs.  Dsill^ 
douse  Bros,  were  second  with  a  grand 
lot,  but  having  failed  to  get  their  Mrs. 
Tralnor  L.  Park  ready  in  time  threw 
them  out,  and  their  Mrs.  H.  Robinson 
was  not  equal  to  Mr.  Herrington 's  mon- 
sters of  the  same  variety.  Mr.  J.  N.  May 
followed  with  the  same  exaulstte  chaste 
kinds  as  he  had  put  up  previously. 

For  three  vases  Mr.  Herrington  was 
again  first  and  Dailledouse  Bros,  second. 

For  12  distinct  blooms  shown  singly, 
W.  Duckham,  gardener  to  D.  Willis  James, 
Madison,  N.  J.,  was  first  with  a  marvel- 
ous lot.  His  varieties  were  Lady  Lyon, 
Playfair,    Gladys    Vanderbilt,   Philadcl- 

Chla,  lora,  Mayflower,  H.  L.  Sunder- 
ruch.  Mrs.  J.  Peabody,  Charlea  Da  vies, 
Miss  Helen  Wright,  Modesto,  Miss  Geo^ 
gienne  Bramhall,  Mrs.  H.  Robinson. 
DalUedouze  Bros,  were  second. 

The  best  vase  of  yellow  again  brought 
Major  Bonnaffon  and  Mrs.  Tralnor  L. 
Park  In  competition,  and  the  new  aspi- 
rant to  public  favor  had  to  lower  Its  col- 
ors to  the  older  kind.  If  it  had  been 
Judged  on  the  second  day  the  awards 
would  have  been  reversed,  for  Mr.  Hcr- 
rington's  winning  lot  failed  to  keep  np 
and  expand  as  did  Mr.  Asmus*  Tralnor 
L.  Park. 

For  the  best  white  Mr.  Herrington  was 
again  first  with  the  six  best  Robinson  In 
the  show;  G.  H.  Hale  was  second  with 
Mutual  Friend. 

DalUedouze  Bros,  secured  first  for  the 
best  pink  with  Mr.  Hale  second.  For  any 
other  color  Robert  Laurie,  gardener  to 
ComelluH  Vanderbllt,  Newport,  R.  I.,  was 
first  with  his  new  variety  Peter  Kay. 
A   remarkable   feature  about  these  six 
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wonderful  blooms  was  that  they  were 
the  same  six  that  had  been  certificated  by 
the  Chrysanthemum  Society  on  the  pre- 
vious Saturday.  The  blooms  keeping  In 
such  a  manner  that  they  were  good  even 
four  days  later. 

Pompons  and  hardy  kinds  were  exhib- 
ited by  A.  D.  Rose,  Jersey  City,  and  J.  G. 
Altken,  gardener  to  M.  R.  Cfook,  Esq. 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  Mr.  Rose  securing  first 
with  the  largest  display. 

Julius  Roehrs,  Carlton  Hill,  covered  the 
entire  stage  400  square  feet,  with  a  most 
charming  group  of  Palms  and  other  foli- 
age plants  aided  by  a  few  Chrysanthe- 
mums to  give  color  effect.  It  Is  seldom 
that  such  a  well-arranged  lot  of  plants 
and  of  such  quality  is  seen  in  an  exhibi- 
tion. The  Medal  of  Superiority  which 
was  awarded  seems  almost  inadequate 
for  such  a  grand  lot. 

Mr.  Herrington  also  deserves  more 
than  ordinary  notice  for  a  table  6x13 
feet,  which  he  covered  In  a  masterly  man- 
ner with  Orchids  and  Ferns.  He  easily 
won  the  Medal  of  Excellence  Which  was 
the  award  for  the  winning  lot.  George 
Savage,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  a  new 
Cyprlpedlum  named  Anna  Savage,  which 
received  a  first-class  certificate,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  together  with  the  Orchids 
in  the  above  named  will  be*-  held  over  till 
next  issuer.  The  F.  R.  Pierson  Co,  was 
again  first  for  Beauty  and  Meteor  Roses, 
thus  winning  four  times  consecutively. 
J.  N.  May,  L.  M.  Noe,  and  J.  H.  Taylor 
were  the  principal  prize  winners  In  other 
classes.  Carnations  were  well  shown  by 
Dailledouse  Bros.,  H.  Weber  &  Son,  Oak- 
land, Md.,  and  G.  Smith,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Coming  Exhibitions. 

M«|it»  87  to  Not.  4 — ^New  York;  American 
Institute  (Horticultural  Section),  Madison 
Sauare  Garden.  James  W.  Withers,  Box 
1697.  superintendent. 

Not.  S- 5— Boston:  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Horticultural  Hall.  Robert 
Manning,  secretary. 

Milwaukee,   Wis.:      Florists' 

Qub,  Lincoln  Hall.    A.  Klokner,  manager. 

"Not  3-4 — Morbibtown.  N.  J.:  Morris 
County  Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Club,  Mc- 
Alpln's  Hall.  W.  H.  Thomas,  Convent  Station, 
N.  J.,  secretary. 

Not.  3-5— Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 


_  FREDERICK,  Md.:  Frederick  Co. 

Florlcultural  Society. 

PouGHKEBPSiB.  N.  Y.:    Dutchefls 

County  Horticultural  Society,  Armory. 
Wallace  O.  Oomersall,  Fishkill-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  secretary. 

Not.  S-6  —  Indianapolis.  Ind.  :  State 
Florists'  Association  of  Indiana,  Tomllnson 
Qall.  R.  A.  McKeand,  Qarfleld  Park,  secr^ 
tary. 

Not.  4-6— Northampton,  Mass.:  North- 
ampton    Horticultural   Society,   City  Hall. 

E.  J  Canning,  Smith  College  Botanic  Qar- 
.dens.  secretary. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.:  Gardeners' 

and  Florists'  Club.  Adelphl  Rink.  A.  J.  Fish, 
secretary. 

Not.  5  and  6— Port  Chester,  N.  Y.:  The 
Westchester  County  Gardeners'  Association, 
Fehr's  Opera  House.  A.  Grierson,  Rye,  N.  Y., 
secretary. 

Andover,    Mass  :    Florists' 

and  Gardeners'  Club,  in  Town  HaU.  J.  D. 
Fairweather,  P.  O.  Box  597,  secretary. 

Not.  9-11— S tragus e,  N.  Y.:  Central  New 
York  Horticultural  Society,  in  the  Alhambra. 
D.  Campbell,  secretary. 

^  Worcester.  Mass.:    Worcester 

County  Horticultural  Society.  Adin  A.  Hixon, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  secretary. 

Not.  9-18— Mt.  Kfsco,  N.  Y:  Bedford 
Flower  Club,  under  management  of  West- 
chester County  Horticultural  Society,  Opera 
House.    H.  Spavins,  Box  52.  Secretary. 

Not.  9-1 3— Chicago  :  Horticultural  Society. 
Armory  Lake  Front.  W.  N.  Rudd,  Room 
202, 185  Dearborn  street,  mana^r. 

_,  Philadelphia:    Pennsylvania 

Horticultural  Society.  Horticultural  HaU, 
Broad  street.    David  Rust,  secretary. 

Not.  10-18— Springfield,  Mass.:  Hamp- 
den County  Horticultural  Society,  Intema- 
gonal  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition.    WllUam 

F.  Gale,  881  Main  street,  manager  of  exhlbi- 
tlons 

-,    .  Waco,    Tbx.:     Waco    Floral 

Society.    Mrs.  M.  B.  DaTis,  secretary. 
^  Not.  10.13 — Louisville,  Ky.:    Kentucky 
Sodety  of  Florists.      F.  C.  Haupt,  241   W. 
Jenerson  street,  secretary. 

-Toro.nto,  Ont  :    Gardeners' 


Charles  W.  Smith,  Ql  Westminster  str^t, 
secretary.     . 

Not.  18  and  13— New  York:  N.  Y.  Gar- 
deners' Society,  Hotel  Astoria,  84th  street 
and  Fifth  avenue.  J.  H.  Troy.  mana8;er,  866 
Fifth  avenue. 

Not.  16-19— Cleveland,  Ohio:  Florists' 
Club.  G.  A.  Tilton,  85-87  Woodland  avenue, 
secretry. 

Not.  80 — Boston,  Mass.:  Horticultural 
Society's  Prize  Exhibition,  Horticultural  HaU. 
Robert  Manning:,  secretary. 

Not  Fixed — San  Francisco,  Cal.:  Califor- 
nia State  Floral  Society.  Emory  E.  Smith, 
manager. 


Chrysaathemum  Society  of  America. 

Seed Itnfl^.— The  committees  judging 
new  seedliDgg  will  be  in  Beasion  this  and 
everv  Saturday  up  to  and  including:  No- 
vember 27. 

Exhibitor  should  makethelr  entries  (a 
fee  of  $2  is  charged  for  each  variety  ex- 
hibited) to  the  secretary,  not  later  than 
Tuesday  of  the  week  in  which  the  blooms 
are  to  be  shown. 

Blooms  may  be  sent  to  any  of  the  fol- 
io wing  addresses,  express  prepaid  : 

Boston.— A.  H.  Fewkes,  Horticultural 
HaU. 

New  York.— Eugene  DaJliedouze,  care 
of  Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer,  Madison  Square 
Garden. 

Philadelphia.— Edwin  Lonsdale,  1514 
Chestnut  street. 

Cincinnati.- B.  Witterstaetter,  comer 
Fourth  and  Walnut  streets. 

Chicago.— W.  N.  Rudd,  room  202, 185 
Dearborn  street. 

Secretary's  OfDLolal  Report. 

Reports  of  Committees  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  of  America  on  seedlings 
exhibited  on  Saturday,  October  16, 
1897. 

AT  NEW  YORK. 

Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Caton,  Exhibited  by  W. 
N.  Rudd,  Mt.  Greenwood,  111.,  Japanese; 
Light  mahogany.    Scored  65  points. 

Ben  Nevis,  Exhibited  by  Wni.  Anderson, 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  Japanese  Reflexed; 
Creamy  white,  striped  pink.  Scored  80 
points. 

AT  ONGINNATI. 

Ronndless  Snow,  Exhibited  by  E.  G. 
Hill  &  Co.,  for  H.  Yoshiike,  Oakland, 
Cal.,  Japanese  white.    Scored  87  points. 

Mrs.  Arihnr  J.  Caton,  Exhibited  by 
W.  N.  Rudd,  Mt.  Greenwood,  111.  Japan- 
ese Bronze.    Second  75  points. 

AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Oat  on.  Exhibited  by 
W.  N.  Rudd,  Mount  Greenwood,  111., 
Japanese  Reflexed ;  Bronze.  Scored,  com- 
mercial 88;  exhibition  91. 

AT  BOSTON. 

Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Caton.  Exhibited  by 
W.  N.  Rudd,  Mount  Greenwood,  111., 
Japaxese;  Reddish  orange,  reflex  orange- 
yellow.    Scored  75  polntis. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of 
the  country  than  all  other  diseases  put 
together,  and  until  the  last  few  years  was 
supposed  to  be  Incurable.  For  a  great 
many  years  doctors  pronounced  it  a 
local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  reme- 
dies, and  by  constantly  falling  to  cure 
with  local  treatment,  pronounced  it  in- 
curable. Science  has  proven  catarrh  to 
be  a  constitutional  disease,  and,  there- 
fore, requires  constitutional  treatment. 
Hall's  Cfatarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by 
F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the 
only  constitutional  cure  on  the  market. 
It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  10 
drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly 
on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  They  offer  one  hundred  dollars 
for  any  case  It  fails  to  cure.  Send  for 
circulars     and    teRtlmonials.      Address, 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Unsold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


and  Florists*  ABsodation,  The  Pavilion. 
K-  H.  Carter,  280  Gerrard  street,  East, 
secretary. 

Nov.  It- 13— Providence,    R.    I.:      Rhoda 
island    Horticultural    Society,    Music    Hall. 


One  hundred  plants  of  the  wonder- 
ful Henry  Strawberry  are  offered  as  a 
preminm  to  the  raiser  of  a  complete 
club  of  Ten  New  Names,  wtth  an 
additional  supply  of  plants  to  each 
person  In  th.e  club.  Read  particulars 
elsewhere. 


Mwtlon  Amwican  OarAeniag  utiep  yon  wrif 

A$1.00  Rabin  Mr  for  500. 

POSTPAID. 

We  Are  ttred  of  eeUlnir  dealers 
and  waiting  90  days  for  o«r 
money,  to  we  will  eell  liouae* 
ke^wn  at  Jobbers    rloM. 

Bend  60  e«aie*  a»d  we  will 
matl  yon  poet|>aid  one  of  our 

MT  STATE  RIISIR  SEEDEHS 

Onaranteed  to  seed  1  lb.  of 
raisins  in  6  minutes.  Siqaple 
to  operate  and  easy  to  clean. 

EASTOI  MFB.  (ID.  10.  «^ 'fSr.?;^."**' 

Mention  Amartcan  Oaraenlng  nftwi  yon  irrtt#. 


Palmer's  Hot- 
M  Mats, 


Th«('ii!iits 
(LTL'  made 
tit  at  roaff 
lyuriatrUaed 


They  are  warmer  than  straw,  more  easily  handled,  do 
not  retain  moistare,  do  not  freete,  rot.  mildew  or 
harbor  rermin  as. straw  does,  and  cost  only  one-foorth 
as  mnoh.  They  are  made  dx  feet  wide,  any  length. 
Horse  Blankets  of  same  material.  The  best,  warmest, 
strongest  and  cheaMst  blanket  made. 
ThFk.  T.  pI^uEk  CO.,  lis  W^Hk  0t .  N.  T. 

AiMwIdia  CNtfJtataw  wImw  fou  lirrtu. 


make! 
WtiuiQ  Plants 
ttirksiFvd  blocmp 


Use  once  In  ten 

days  the  tint  montb 

and  otict  ^  montli 

tliefeaftef.    The  (Oc 

packj^l^e  wHi  feed  (welve 

plants  one  ycar«     Full  directioos  in 

every  packA£^e«      «.•».•* 

ASK  YOUFl  DEALER  FOR  JT. 

Save  the  plants  by  usln^  Ess^Jt  Flowier  Food— 
th^n  ^ve  line  wrappeirs  of  the  m  c^nt  psckag^^e. 
F[>r  twelve  of  these  wrappers  wa  wilt  nsoila  beiiu- 
tlfuUtuJy  of  Jacquetti  Innt  Roses,  by  the  celebmli^ 
artist  Taulde  Lon^prc^  This  pktiire  ha^  tio  fti- 
vf  rttslng'*  1/  your  dtaler  dues  lurl  have  the  lo 
I  cent,  package  i^nd  etght  Sv  stain ps  to  Russia 
'  Cement  Co..  Gloucester,  Mas£.«  atid  s^t  fuJI  sUe 
packai^e  by  n^tom  mall. 


POT  TODR  PLAITS  II 

JADOO  FIBRE 

WATER  TODR  PLAITS  WITH 

JADOO  LIQOIO 

And  they  will  thrive 
during   the  Winter. 

Partiouiare  and  Prices  on  Application  to 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO.. 

813  Fairmount  Ave., 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pi 

Mnftion  Ameiican  Oftrdenlnc  wbMi  yon  writ*. 
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Henry 
Strawberry 
Plant 
Premiums 


win  be  dipped   to  all  who  dealra 
them  this  •eason  ontll  yround  freeaes. 


Owing 


to  the  wonderfkil 
run  on  tltis  an- 
eqaaled  Straw- 
berry we  are  preparing  IOO9OOO 
Henry  plants  for  Spring  de- 
livery! and  in  this  connection 
we  desire  our  readers  to  re- 
member 


ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


Twi  Facts 


l_The  Henry    Strawbeny    can  be 

obtained  solely  through  a  Bubsorip- 
tion  to  Ahbrigan  GABDENiKa ;  as  the 
publishers  will  not  sell  plants  under 
any  consideration; 

2— Neither  will  Mr.  Jerolaman. 


New  and  Renewal  Subscribers.— Five 

plants  of  the  Henry  will  be  mailed, 
postpaid,  as  a  premium  to  every  Be- 
newal  or  New  Subscriber  sending  us 
$1.00  for  a  year's  subscription.  When 
remitting  be  sure  to  state  if  you  want 
this  premium. 

To  Agents  and  Workers.— For  every 
$1.00  received  from  agents  and  others 
for  New  Subscriptions,  we  mail,  post- 
paid, Ten  Henry  plants.  Five  to  the 
New  Subscriber  and  Five  to  the  Agent. 

Spmiiiii  to  CiDii  Kaisers! 

Clubs  of  Ten.— To  every  agent  sending 
us  in  a  club  of  Ten  New  Names  and 
$10.00,  we  will  forward  in  payment 
therefor  One  Hundred  (100)  Henry  Straw- 
berry Plants,  by  express,  as  well  as 
send  Five  plants,  postpaid,  to  each 
person  in  the  club. 


Mr.  Jerolaman*s  series  of  articles  has 
been  put  in  pamphlet  form;  and  agents 
will  be  supplied  with  copies  on  appli- 
cation.    Best  campaign  matter  out. 

Address  Tear  I.etters, 

AMERICAN    GARDENING, 

p.  0.  Box  1697,  MEW  YORK. 


PCPULAV    NOTES    FOR    TtflB  SUCCBSSPUL 
AflATBUR. 

Hellebore  for  lioe. 

One  of  the  poultry  papers  gli 
but  without  editorial  commendation—a 
note  concerning  the  use  of  hellebore  for 
lice  on  chickens.  Cheapness  and  efficiency 
are  tht;  points  made  for  it,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  entirely  safe  to  use.  We  have  not 
tried  it,  nor  can  we  see  any  reason  why  it 
should  be  more  effectual  than  any  other 
dust  (say  road  dust  or  coal  ashes)  inas- 
much as  the  lioe  do  not  eat  It.  We  pass 
the  idea  on,  however,  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

Ten  Cents  %  Ponnd. 

An  expert  tells  an  inquirer  that  ten 
cents  a  pound  isn't  much  of  a  price  for 
poultry,  and  that  if  food  has  to  be 
bought,  It  is  useless  to  expect  to  raise 
chickens  for  this  price  at  a  profit.  It  is 
true  that  ten  cents  is  not  much  of  a  price, 
especially  to  those  who  have  once  looked 
at  broiler  prices.  But  a  five-pound  chick 
at  this  price  will  bring  half  a  dollar,  and 
with  Judicious  feeding,  need  not  cost 
much  more  than  half  this  sum  to  raise. 
The  grower  may  have  at  least  40  per 
cent.of  his  receipts  to  pay  for  time,  losses, 
interest  on  investment,  and  actual  profit. 
Hie  investment  need  not  be  heavy; 
his  losses  depend  upon  himself;  bis  time 
may  or  may  not  he  valuable.  Hence,  it 
is  largely  a  matter  of  circumstance 
whether  ten  cents  a  pound  is  or  is  not  a 
paying  price  for  poultry  carcasses.  We 
fancy  that  many  a  farmer,  and  indeed, 
many  a  business  man,  miffbt  be  very  glad 
of  an  average  per  cent,  ofproflt  equal  to 
that  which  poultry,  even  at  ten  cents  a 
pound,  may  give. 

Bringing  Ont  Chleln. 

Those  who  wish  to  raise  broilers  are 
Just  about  ready  to  begin  their  season's 
work.  November  finds  them  reedy  for 
the  fray,  but  if  they  are  beginners  they 
may  often  get  ready,  yet  not  go  very  far. 
Defeat  often  comes  when  Just  at  the 
point  of  success.  Every  incubator  worker 
finds  a  greater  or  less  number  of  appar- 
ently perfect  chicks  which  are  unable  to 
leave  the  shell.  One  of  the  best  incubator 
manufacturers,  a  man  long  in  the  busi- 
ness, Rays  that  there  are  several  reasons 
why  these  chicks  die.  They  should  pip 
through  the  air  cell  and  at  the  large  end 
of  the  egg.  They  sometimes  fail  to  pip 
l)ecause  of  making  the  effort  at  the  under 
side  of  the  egg,  where  it  rests  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tray;  sometimes  failure  results 
because  the  shell  is  too  thick.  Some  of 
these  difficulties  may  be  avoided  by  keep- 
ing an  eye  on  the  e^gs,  reversing  thom 
that  are  pipping;  at  the  wronj;  point,  and 
removing  the  large  end  of  the  shell  for 
those  wliich  are  likely  to  smother  because 
of  not  having  broken  through  both  the 
shell  and  its  lining.  This  must  not  be 
done  until  the  chick  is  workiUK  hard  to 
get  out.  Such  help  must  begiven  rapidly 
if  at  all,  because  the  machine  must  not 
be  kept  open  long  enough  to  lower  the 
temperature. 

Cleaning  Duck  Feathers. 

Some  one  makes  inquiry  an  to  the 
procesB.  Feathers  that  are  unsolled  and 
dry  do  not  need  cleanslnKi  unless  ho  oily 
as' to  emit  a  disagreeable  odor.  All  kindH 
of  feathers  may  he  washed  by  the  nee  of 
soap  or  borax,  they  being  placed  in  a  very 
llffht  bag  before  the  operation,  and 
loosely  enough  to  dry  quickly.  Strong 
heat  iH  necessary  that  the  feathers  may 
dry,  luHtead  of  decomposing,  as  they  are 
prone  to  do. 

Where  Are  the  Novelties? 

Real  noveltlcR  In  bulbs  are  almoRt 
HR  haiHl  to  find  as  the  proverbial  needle 
in  a  hayRtack.  The  present  seaHon  Rhows 
scarcely  an  attempt  to  offer  anythlnjr  en- 
tirely new.  We  have  CamaRRia  CuHickll, 
and  the  lara:e-flowering  Freesias,  brought 
over  from  last  year,  and  one  firm  has 
made  a  selection  from  these  IsHt  of  a  pure 
white  sort  to  offer  as  a  novelty.  The  ro- 
called  PaleHtine  IrlR,  and  one  or  two  Hy- 
acinths (Fievo  and  Minerva)  are  offered 


as  new,  and  this  about  completes  the  list. 
The  yellow  Oxalls,  both  single  and 
double,  and  the  scarlet  Freesias  are  try- 
ing to  masquerade  as  novelties,  aopear- 
ing  in  enormous  slxe  on  a  colored  plate. 

Hyaelnths  of  Best  Fomn. 

The  choice  of  color  having  been 
made,  there  is  scarcely  a  grower  who 
will  be  well  satisfied  with  a  Hyacinth  un- 
less it  have  either  a  fine  truss  of  bloom  or 
very  large  Individual  bells.  Theae  two 
characteristics  make  the  fine  Hyacinth. 
Among  those  having  good  spikea,  or 
trusses,  are  Queen  of  the  Blues,  Gertrude, 
Amy,  La  Grandesse,  La  Plnle  d'Or  (Rain, 
or  Shower,  of  Gold)  Regina  Victoria,  and 
La  Virginity.  Prominent  among  those 
with  large  beUs  are  Grand  LilaM.  %  ictoria 
Alexandrlna,  Herman,  Goethe,  White 
Crown,  Groot  Voorst,  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Novices  in  the  culture  of  Hva- 
cinths  should  note  the  fact  tfaat  a  fine 
truss  of  bloom  can  never  be  secured  from 
a  poor  bulb,  nor  should  It  ever  be  ex- 
pected from  DulbR  not  allowed  to  become 
well  rotted.  Other  things  being:  equal, 
singles  will  give  best  results  in  suck 
hands,  the  doubles  often  refufdn^  to  puik 
up  from  the  throat  of  the  bulb. 

Buying  Pnllets« 

Tbefall  buyer  often  finds  sale  pnltoti 
about  as  scarce  as  hens'  teeth,  yet  tb^ 
are  to  be  had  If  one  knows  whereto  look. 
In  the  cities,  one  may  go  to  tbe  whote- 
sale  handler  of  birds,  and  select  pallHe 
from  large  shipments,  at  from  two  to 
four  cents  a  pound  above  the  regular 
market  rates.  The  mid-autnmn  neasonli 
really  the  best  time  to  buy,  and  tbe  bsrt 
stock,  it  is  said,  conies  from  the  middle 
west  states.  Southern  stock  Is  available 
at  most  seasons,  but  calls  for  icood  judg- 
ment in  the  buyer,  and  strict  qnarantlii- 
Ing  for  a  considerable  period,  lest  new 
diseases  be  introduced  into  the  general 
fiock. 
Prise  Birds  nnd  Prise  Condition. 

The  autumn  fairs  amount  to  veiy 
little  for  poultry  showing.  Birds  are  sel- 
dom In  condition  to  be  Judged  'with  any 
degree  of  fairness.  But  as  the  real  show 
season  for  poultry  comes  on,  condltloQ 
becomes  a  matter  of  skill.  To  wash  birds, 
to  brush  their  feathers,  to  manipulate 
their  combs  and  the  droop  of  their  tall 
feathers,  to  feed  bread  and  sugcar  to  get 
them  up  to  their  standard  weight,  to 
give  individual  birds  n  whole  yardt  or  pen 
to  themselves,  seemR  like  much  ado  about 
nothing  to  the  novice.  Yet  these  things 
may  make  several  points  difference,  white 
the  prise  often  hangs  upon  a  half-point, 
sometimes  even  upon  a  quarter-pdiat. 
When  competition  is  as  close  a»  this,  cs^ 
hibiting  must  be  a  lottery,  even  under  tfas 
most  honest  Judge.  It  is  doubtful  thai 
the  man  exists  who  can  score  the  same  . 
breeding  pen  twice  within  a  quarter  of  a'  | 
point.  Yet  if  one  pen  Hcores  475  polnta^ 
and  its  close  competitor  475Vi  points^ 
the  latter  gets  the  coveted  prise,  the  ad-  • 
vertisfng.  the  salee.  It  iRn't  Just,  bat  ' 
how  to  better  it  is  a  problem  yet  un- 
solved. 

Bine  in  the  Window. 

The  choice  of  colors  for  the  window 
is  a  matter  which  has  the  largest  effect 
upon  Its  general  appearance,  esiieciallj 
from  the  outside.  The  reds  and  yellows 
are  the  most  brilliant  and  showy;  tbe 
pinks  and  whites  the  moRt  dainty :  the 
blucR,  the  least  satlRfactory  of  all.  The 
ne.irer  the  blues  approach  to  purple,  the 
more  nearly  trne  Is  the  forpproinjc  state- 
ment. Very  pale  blues,  and  clear  nky- 
blues  are  very  pretty  from  the  inside. 
None  of  them,  however,  adds  very  greatly 
to  the  appearance  of  the  window  from 
the  outside,  simply  because  they  Uo  not 
show.  There  is  something  in  the  color 
itself  which  does  not  show  off  against  a 
background  of  green,  especially  if  ttie 
spectator  Ifl  at  a  little  dlRtance.  Blue 
needH  white  or  yellow  to  bring  It  out, 
and  of  course  it  cannot  have  much  of  a 
background  of  these  in  the  ordinary  win- 
dow. 

Hyacinths  in  Water. 

Many  people  are  afraid  to  try  Hya- 
cinthR  in  water,  JnRt  l)e<"auRe  they  never 
have  done  ro;  but  It  Ir  a  very  simple 
matter  thus  to  bloom  them.  One  needs 
good  bulbs,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
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sarj  to  inHist  upon  tbe  very  blgbest 
priced  exhibition  bulbs.  When  eiaBBefl  are 
a6ed,  tbey  shoald  be  filled  with  water  to 
such  a  point  that  tbe  bases  of  the  bulbs 
rest  in  the  water.  This  height  of  the 
water  should  beheld  as  nearly  as  possible 
till  bloom  is  past.  The  dark  room  for 
root  formation  is  as  necessary  as  when 
potting  in  earth,  but  the  period  may  be 
shortened  to  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  As 
the  water  becomes  impure,  the  bulbs  may 
be  taken  out  and  rinsed  carefully,  the 
glasses  cleansed,  and  fresh  water  sup- 
plied. The  use  of  glasses  is  desirable 
many  times  both  because  the  bloom  may 
be  advanced  faster  In  water,  and  because 
the  glasses  present  a  better  appearance 
than  do  pots.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  gas  light  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies 
of  Hyacinths  in  water.  Of  course  they 
have  not  quite  the  resistant  power  of 
those  grown  more  naturally  in  earth. 
Tbe  choice  of  varieties,  too,  is  a  matter  of 
moment  among  the  doubles. 

little  Gem  Call*. 

The  season's  experience  with  Little 
Oem  Calla  may  throw  a  sidelight  upon 
the  often  unsatisfactorv  behavior  of  this 
desirable  little  plant.  Early  In  the  spring 
two  roots  were  procured  from  two  differ- 
ent firms,  and  costing  respectively,  16  and 
25  cents.  As  the  latter  was  about  the 
maximum  price  of  the  season,  it  should 
rightly  have  secured  a  plant  of  the  best 
grade.  The  two  roots  were  potted  to- 
gether in  a  three-inch  pot  where  they  had 
abundant  room,  and  were  later  trans- 
ferred to  tbe  open  ground,  with  the  hope 
of  urging  them  to  do  their  best.  Last 
week  they  were  re-potted,  the  smaller 
one  showing  a  diameter  of  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  the  larger  one  of  a  good  half- 
inch.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  roots  of 
this  sice  to  give  bloom  ?  They  are  mere 
infants,  and  must  have  time  to  mature 
before  beginning  their  life  work. 

La  B«lne  des  Jaclnthet. 

A  magnificent  and  superb  dark  red 
is  what  a  prominent  firm  calls  this  beau- 
tiful sort,  and  it  kindly  informs  its  read- 
ers, in  addition,  that  the  name  means 
King  of  Hyacinths.  Inasmuch  as  La 
Reine  really  means  "  the  queen,"  we  sub- 
mit that  this  looks  like  a  scheme  to  de- 
fraud lovely  woman  of  her  plain  rights. 
Myra  V.  N0BY8. 


HortloiiUuraU  Boolc0.~We  have  facilities 
which  enable  vs  to  supply  any  horticultural 
book  published  in  this  country  or  E  nrope.  Send 
sc.  stamp  for  our  new  caialof^ue. 


»50.00 
lASH 


RTASESETUSEMC 
TANIRUP 
GEKEAHABS 
RERRTO 

NHIDOPL 

■^■B      BALMDAEHEDR 
^^^"      YOI^IAM 
We  herewith  give  a  list  oi  Jum- 
bled words  from   which  can  be 
-         ,_^  ^^  made  the  names  of  seven  of  Uncle 
^^^■^1^  Sam's  new  warships.    They  are 
*  pr  m^  mm  easily  transposed  wlien  yon  know 
■  «  ■      ■       bow  to  do  it.    For  Instance,  the 
I  1 1^  m    .  word :  RERRTO  Is  "Terror."  Try 
,  "  ^  "^  "^  It.    We  will  give : 
int  Prize  In  Cash-fSO.OO  to  ten  persons  first  sending 
r«5t  answers. 

BcoDd  Prize  in  CaBh~|50.00  to  next  20  pcyrsonsnending 
rect  answers. 

bird  Prize  In  Ca8h-«60.00  to  next  60  persons  sending 
rect  answers. 

Ourth  Prize— Kombl  Oamera  to  each  of  next  25  per- 
il sending  correct  answers. 

boQld  more  than  the  required  number  send  correct 
wers,  the  awards  will  be  made  according  to  date  let- 
to  maUed.  hence  it  Is  advisable  that  your  letter 
ow  be  among  the  first.  You  can  win  one  of  these 
wsir  you  are  quick  and  use  your  brains.  The  above 
fsnis  are  given  free  as  an  inducement  to  read  New 
eas,  a  handsome  16-page  Illustrated  Journal  covering 
entirely  new  Held.  It  gives  information  about  the 
2ri"J.®?'*®"*  *"**  progress  In  science.  Illustrating  the 
KMrliclng  novelties  for  business  and  household  use. 
subscription  price  Is  the  only  cheap  thing  about  It. 
Id  answer  to-day! 

UR  CX)NDITIONa.-You  must  send  with  your  an- 
»  Scents  (stamps  or  silver)  for  a  Six  Months'  Trial 
acrlptton  to  New  Ideas. 

^LLSURE  OF  A  PRIZE. 

^jjf  Jrom  the  prizes  at>ove  named,  we  will  give  a 
5|plal  prize  to  such  persons  whose  letters  fall  to 
Ch  us  In  lime  for  the  Cash  Prizes,  or  who  do  not  cor- 
uy  answer  the  list,  provided  that  26  cents  In  silver 
"•"»P>  o«  sent  for  a  six  months' subscription  to  New 
?•«•  These  special  prizes  are  awarded  along  the 
\mtLjSP^^}^iS^iM^^^^*  Decorative  Art, 
2?^£2r.*2.'*  Fiction.  Be  sure  to  state  in 
2i.!r  *T®^J?P'*  want.  This  congest  will  close 
iIS!Kl??^t****'  *"**  names  of  prize  winners  will  be 
lSrSL-''*aj*"°ffl^'<*^5yI<'®»«-  Address. 
>w  Ideas.  Sta.  K.  2t4»  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Maatioa  Aaerleaa  Oardtidag  wbaa  jvn  wilta. 


We  have  made  arrangements  to  furnish  THE  ONIO 
FARMER  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  American  Garden-    ONLY 
ING,  both  papers,  one  year,  making  a  total  of  104     .... 
great  papers,  for  only  $1.60. 


$160 


nEwniiEi 


la  well  known  as  one  of  the  very  beat,  largest,  and  In  everj 

*v^  ^Qg^  dedpable  weekly  agrrtcnltural  ioumal  of  thw 

It  l8  clearly  the  LEADER  of  the  Agricaltural  Press 


way  the  most  decdrable  week 

country.    It  is  clearly  the  LEA 

^       .  of  America.    A  20-paffe,  80-column  paper  E'VERY  WEEK  in 

the  year;  employs  THE  VERY  BEST  WRITERS  that  money  can  produce;  a  stronir,  feariess 
defender  of  the  akrlcultUEal  interest  of  this  country,  and  CLRAN  In  both  reading  and  adver> 
tiainff  columns.^T  R»LP8  MAKE  THE  FARM  PA^T.    SAMPLE  COPIES  FReS: 

w^!?^"^  "i^^^iii^^^S  S'?S'C.yifeJ5^™*>****^<>^  **  ^^^  an<^  *»a^«  t^«>»"  present  term  of 
f?5f?r*ll9S^>i?t»^HS^^^4^  GARDENING  extended  for  one  year.  New  subwribers  to  THE 
OHIO  FARMERi-wUl  receive  the  rest  of  this  year  free.    Address  aU  orders, 

AilERlCAN  QARDENINQ,   P.  O.   BOX   1697.  NEW  YORK. 


$C  Hand  B«n«,  8h«fl,  and 

^•w  Corn  Mills  for  Ponltrsrmen. 

Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mliis« 

_i-     Cfroolar  and  testimonials  Free. 

WlliSOIl  BROS.,         Bastsm  Fmm 

AHMiUon  Amrloan  Qardeninf  when  yoo  writs. 

JFE  PRODUGERS 

TNI  tlMltSFIL  IRCIIATn. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

THE  flMESSFIl  •••••»$. 

^^^^^^^^^r,  ^'^  aboo^Uiem  In  oar  128  !»•«• 
^^^^^■^^^^^Qstalogno.  Sent  lor  60.  worth  a  t, 
•IS  BIIIU  IMSSIATM  ll,  Box  OS  •ESiiSiNIS,  l£ 
xiMitlon  Amertsan  Qarasnliig  wlisn  joa  wHto. 


Mention  American  Qardsnlng  when  yoo  writs. 
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STANDARD  CO.'S 

New  line  of  Automatic 
Feeding 

'^^  BONE 
"^  CUTTERS 
"  with  gears  moved 
tiack  to  prevent  clog- 
n^kng.  The  principal  ex- 
<o\B  all  others.  Nine 
']  fferent  slses  ranging 
L  ij  price  from  $6.73  to 
^19.90.  Try  them  in 
competition.  Sent  on 
itlal.  Diamond  Gran- 
ixti  Grit :  Clear,  Btrong, 
]jiQce-like  points  are  the 
tiiet  grlnden.  inns' 
irsted  catalogue. 

Sttndard  Orten  Bons  A 
Vsgstabls  Cuttsr  Co., 
For  Hand  Use.  ^^^  ,^  ^  g^ 

Mention  Amsrloan  Gardening  when  you  write. 


A  FRENCH  MOTHER'S  ADVICE 


to  her  son,  wlien  looking  over  one  of  Napoleon's  old 
battle-tlelds,  was:  "No  matter  wbere,  wben  you 
get  to  be  a  man,  if  you  have  anv  money,  buy  a  few 


acres  of  land  as  a  haven  to  wbfcb  to  retreat  in  case 
of  storm;  because,  come  war.  flood,  or  cyclone,— if 
life  is  spared,  you  can  commence  airsln  to  raise 
your  own  potatoes:"  to  whicb  we  add,  **be  ears 
to  protect  It  witb  Page  Fence.'* 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adritn.  BIch. 
Msatlon  Anerlcaii  Cku^smlnt  sOnm  70a  wrtts. 


Home-Mixed 
Fertilizers 

A  man  can  save  hundreds  of 
dollars  by  mixing'  his  own 
fertilizers.  He  saves  about 
half  the  first  cost;  he  cAn  use 
the  materials  best  adapted  to 
the  particular  crop,  and  conse- 
quently secure  the  best  re- 
sults possible  for  the  money 
spent.  Nitrate  of  Soda  should 
be  used  to  furnish  the  nitro- 
gen (ammonia).  Itisnotonly 
the  cheapest^  but  the  most  sol- 
uble, available,  and  in  every 
way  the  best  form  of  nitrogen, 

CrAA  ^  40-paire  boolc,  "Food  for  Plants." 
nCC  Tells  all  about  mixing  and  using 
fertilizers.    Please  ask  for  it. 

B.  M.  HARRIS,  MORETON  FARM  (p.  O.)  H.  Y« 

Mention  American  Qardening  wlien  you  write. 


HENS  AND  EGGS 


Undoubtedly  ttiere  are  many  readers  of 
American  Gardening  wlio  keep  heng  who 
do  not  take  a  pouitry  paper;  possibly 
some  take  the  wrong  one.     Gardening, 

fruit  culture  and  poultry  keeping  dovetail  together  perfectly,  each  filling  a  season 

comparatively  dull  in  the  others. 

Aealizing  the  above  fftcts.  we  have  arranged  with  the  publishers 
of  POULTRY  MONTHLY,  to  offter  that  Journal  in  club  with 
AMERICAN  GARDENING,  for  the  coming  subscription  season, 
both  Journals  postpaid,  one  year,  for  the  SMALL  SUM  OF  $1.25. 

POIIITPV  MONTHI  V  is  i>ow  in  its  nineteenth  year;  it  has  always  been 
ruUL  I IV I  iTiun  1  iii- 1  recognized  as  the  leading  publication  in  its  particular 
field.  Sound  and  reliable  in  its  teachings,  and  not  the  mouthpiece  of  cranks,  cliques, 
or  rings.  Its  correspondents  are  practical  and  successful  men,  in  the  harness  to-day. 
The  publishers  of  American  Gardening  recommend  Poultry  Monthly  as  being  one 
of  the  very  best  poultry  papers  issued,  and  advise  all  interested  to  accept  this  Great 
Combination  Offer. 

A  "PrONOBRFUI^  OFFBRt 

American  Gardening  (^-^^  y)  $leOO )  Both  (t  1  "7  C 
Penltrv  Monthly,    -    -     1.00  \  ^^^^  <^U^O 


Present  subscribeni  who  are  in  arrears  must  pay  up  in  full  to  become  eligible  to  this  offer. 


A^dCBM 
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N«w  York. 

The  cut  flower  market  continues  to  be 
over  stocked  and  prices  rule  low ;  Chry- 
santhemums never  sold  qo  badly  In  the 
history  of  the  trade. 

The  market  for  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
in  a  better  condition  since  our  last  report, 
and  stock  has  cleared  much  better  ana 
an  improved  feeling  exists  all  round. 

Hot-house  grapes  are  selling  poorly,  50 
cents  per  pound  being  the  best  price  ob- 
tainable. This  is  largely  due  to  the  in- 
ferior condition .  of  the  stock  and  the 
much  superior  condition  and  appearance 
of  the  English  arrivals  which  are  at  this 
time  extraordinarily  good.*  The  Oros 
Golmar  seen  ■  would  never  lead  one  to 
ttilnk  they  had  Journeyed  3,000  miles. 
Why  are  our  own  grapes  so  poor  that  are 
now  on  the  market  ?  This  is  a  pertinent 
question  for  American  growers  and  ship- 
pers. 

Hothouse  tomatoes  are  coming  In 
freely  and  make  25c.,  per  pound.  ■  Some 
fine  outdoor  grown  are  seen  which  sell 
at  $X  Iter  box. 

Hothouse  cucumbers  are  making  $4  to 
|6  per  100. 

Mushrooms  50c.  to  75.  per  pound. 

Applee--Jonathan,  good  to  fancy, 
only  offered,  $3.50(^4.50;  Albemarle 
Pippin,  Va.,»2@2.50;  good  to  fancy,  $3 
@4;  Wine  Sap,  Va.,  poor  to  fair.  $1.50^ 
2;  good  to  fancy,  >2.50@8.50;  John- 
son's Winter,  Va.,  i»eorto  fair,  f  1.50^2 ; 
good  to  fancy,  $2.50@3.50;  Snow,  state, 
poor  to  fair,  $2^2.50;  good  to  fancy,  $8 
@4;  King,  state,  poor  to  fair,  fl.50@2 ; 
good  to  fanc^,  f 2.50@3 :  Ben  Davis, 
western,  good  to  fancy,  f2.60@d;  Vir- 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 

tomliislon  taleis 

III  limr  St.,  Kff  TIN. 
FmiU,  Poultry,  Game,  Bees, 

AU  KiNOi  OF  PROMJCI  TAKEN  ON  COIIIIIttlON 

HOT  HOUM  FRUITS  A  tPICIALTY. 
Mantlow  ^nmrlnM  QardMilng  wfkMt  top  wrtto 

DO  TOD  lEED  WBTGIIQiO? 

Or,  to  pat  it  another  way. 

OoYoiNeeiiWitel? 

'•nit  We  Mil  them,  nil  thorn  at  suoh 

an  ezoeedingiT  low  price  that 

you  oan't  afford  to  go  watohloM. 

Got  'em  all  Biaes  and  atylea. 

Bat  we'll  jost  mention  two: 

An  Elsln  orWalthaM  Watch, 

beet  movement  made,  hanting 

oaae.   aooarate   time< keeper, 

handMmelr   enaraved^    .... 


ginia,  poor  to  fair,  fl.50@1.75i  good 
to  fancy,  j|2@2.50;  Jersey,  poor  to  fair, 
f  1.50(^1. 75;  good  to  fancy,  92@2.50; 
Greening,  state,  poor  to  fair,  91.dO@2; 
good  to  fancy,f2.50@3;  Baldwin,  state, 
oor  to  fair,$1.25(g|1.75;  good  to  fancy. 


handMmelr  enaraved^  Da»b«r 
OMe,  bearlly  gold-plated  —  laat 
for  all  time.  LadiM'  or  gentl** 
man's  rise. 

We'll  Mnd  it  to  yonr  addxvM 
with  privilege  of  examination. 
If  it's  not  entirely  as  repre- 
Mnted,  Mnd  it  back— ooeta  yon 
nothing.  If  yoa  like  it.  par  the 
agent  ezprees  charges  and  WUO. 
--That's  fhlr.    Orthis- 

A  Ranting  CaM  Watch-beantl. 
fully  engraTcd  caM.  flrst-olaM 
moTement,any  siBe,  hearily  plated 
(14k)-looks  just  like  a  140.00  gold 
watch— keeps  as  good  time  as  any 
of  them.  Bent  to  yonr  exprem 
agent  with  prlTilese  of  examina- 
tion—ume  conditions  as  all  oor 
watches  Mnt  ont— and  if  yon  like 
it,  pay  him  $8.46  and  exprew 
Ohargea. 

If  yon  take  oar  word  for  it.  and 
send  money  with  order,  a  hand- 
Mme  chain  goeewlth  either,  and 
express  charge*  are  paid  by  os,  for 
the  prices  named  above. 


MeaU<»ii  Aoierlcan 


Royal  Miufactnrlig  Co. 

934  Otarbprn  St.,  .  CHICAGO  • 
CNtntonlns  it^tn  you  writ* 


_  .50;  Phomix,  Jersey,  poor  to  fair, 
fl.25@1.75;  good  to  fancy,  f 2^2.50; 
N.  Spy,  state,  poor  to  fair,  fl.50@2; 
good  to  fancy,  $2.25@2.50 ;  mixed  lots, 
poor  to  fair,  $1@1.75 ;  open  beads,  poor 
to  fair,  »1@1.50. 

Pears— Biirtlett.  ice  house,  per  barrel, 
fl(^;  per  bashel  box,  50ci^l.50; 
Seckel,  per  barrel,  $B@5. 50;  per  bushel 
box,  $1.25@2;  per  k^,  $1.50@2.50; 
Beurr^Bosc.per  barrel,  $2^3.50;  Kieffer, 
Jersey,perbarrel,  fl.50@2;  up-river,  per 
barrel,  $1.25@1.75 ;  open  heads,  per  bar- 
rel,.$r@l. 25  ;  Beurr^d^  Anion,  per  barrel, 
$1.25^1.75;  other  late  sorts,  f^ir  to 
good,  per  barrel,  f  1^1.60. 

Quinces—Apple,  good  to  fancy,  per  bar- 
rel, f  2^3 ;  poor  to  fair,  per  barrel,  $1(§) 
1.50. 

Grapes— Delaware,  Keuka.  per  small 
basket,  10@12c. ;  other  state,  per  small 
basket,  9<gtlOc.;  Niagara,  western  N.  ¥., 
per  small  basket,  7@llc. ;  Catawba, 
western  N.  Y.,  per  small  basket,  74t8c.; 
Concord,  up-river,  per  case,  40^;>5c. ; 
western  N.Y.,  per  large  basket,  ll@12c. ; 
western  N.  Y.,  per  small  basket,  7^8c.; 
inferior  stock,  tmall  baskets,  4@5c. 

Nuts— Chestnuts  are  still  scarce;  sale  of 
fancy  northern  at  $6@7  per  bushel; 
southern  sold  mainly  at  f  4^.50;  hick- 
ory nuts- quoted  atfl^jl.2o  as  to  sise 
and  color;  Bull  nuts  75c.  per  bushel. 

Cauliflowers— Prime  to  choice,  per  bar- 
rel, $1,75@2 ;  poor  to  fair,  per  barrel,  f  1 
@1.50. 

Celery— Choice  to  fancy,  large,  per 
dozen,  25@80c. ;  fair  to  prime,  per  dozen, 
12<g;20c, ;  small  ana  poor,  per  dozen,  8@ 
10c. 

Cabbages-nJerseyand  Long  Island,  per 
100,  f3(§4;  state,  per  100,  f2.50(a>S. 

Cacuxnbers — Florida,  per  crate,  50c.@ 
fl.      . 

Green  peas— Virginia,  per  one-half  bar- 
rel basket,  75c.@$l ;  N.  C,  per  bashel  bas- 
ket, 50(a75c. 

Onions — Orange  Co.,  red,  prime,  per 
bag,  f  1.50^2;  Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per 
bag,  fl.50@1.75;  Orange  Co., w bite,  per 
bag,  fl.50@;3;  Orange  Co.,  inferior,  per 
bag,  $1^1.25;  state  and  western,  yel- 
low, per  oar  rel,  75c.@91. 75;  Shelter  Is- 
land, vellow,  per  barrel,  $l.75@2 ;  east- 
ern, white,  per  barrel,  9 1.75@4;  eastern, 
red,  per  barrel,  $2.25(c^2.50;  eastern, 
yellow,  per  barrel,  92@2.25. 

Okrn  —Florida,  per  carrier,$l  .50@1 .  75 . 

String  beans— Virginia,  green,  one-half 
barrel  oasket,  50@75c. ;  Virginia,  wax, 
per  one-half  barrel  ba3ket.  50@75c. ; 
Charleston  and  N.C.,  bashel  basket,  25@ 
85c. 

Squash— Hubbard,  per  barrel,  fl@ 
1.25 ;  Marrow,  per  barrel,  75c. 

Tomatoes— Per  box,  40^75c. 

Turnips— Russia,  Canada,  cai  lots,  per 
barrel,  75@80c. ;  Russia,  Jersey ,  per  bar- 
rel, 50@/G5c. 

Philadelphia. 

This  market  has  been  overstocked  this 
past  week,  both  in  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  the  demand  has  fallen  off  consider- 
ably. All  buyers  being  very  cautious, 
prices  have  not  been  so  firm,  and  many 
sates  have  been  made  below  these  quota- 
tions, as  is  always  the  case  when  there  is 
an  over-supply. 

Receipts  of  apples  have  been  large,  but 
the  supply  of  choice  fruit  has  been  lim- 
ited, the  bulk  of  the  receipts  being  of  in- 
ferior grades  which  has  been  worked  off 
at  lower  prices.  Jonathan,  choice  and 
fancy,  per  barrel,  $3.2r>(^.T. 50;  Twenty- 
Ounce,  choice  and  fancy,per  barrel,  f  2.50 
@2.75 ;  fair  to  good,  per  barrel,  $1.75(?z) 
2 ;  Ben  Davis,  choice  and  fancy,  per  bar- 
rel, $2. 25(a  2.75;  fair  to  good,  per  bar- 
rel, $1.25Cf^l.75 ;  mixed  varieties,  choice, 
per  barrel,  $2(^/2.50;  fair  to  good,  per 
barrel,  f  1.25(^1. 75. 

Quinces— No.  1,  per  barrel,  $1,75^'2; 
No.  2,  per  barrel,  75c.^7^1.25.. 

Pears— Seckel,  per  barrel,  $2.50^8.50; 
per  one-half  barrel.  *l.r)0^2;  Louise 
Bonne,  per  barrel,  f  1.50C«2 ;  per  one-half 
barrel.  75c./a,$1^25;  Ducjiiess,.  per  barrel, 
f'l.SO^^-Su-    Grapes  have  been  moving 


very  slowly,  and  are  selling  wone  than 
anything  else  on  the  market.  Even  at 
the  quoted  prices  a  great  many  bajskets 

fo  to  waste.  Concord,  5-poaad  bas- 
et,  6@7c. ;  per  lO-pound  basket,  IIQ 
12c.  Delaware,  per  5-pouDd  basket,  10^ 
lie. ;  Niagara,  per  5-pound  baaket,  9$ 
lie. 

Crank>erries— Cape  Cod.  choice  and 
fancy,  per  barrel,  $5.50@6 ;  naediom  as 
to  size  and  color,  per  barrel.  ^.25^5: 
per  crate,  f  1.50@2;  Jersey,  per  crate, 
fl.50@1.75. 

Cabbage-^Per  100,  In  laise  lots.  $1.50 
@2 ;  small  quantities  higher. 

Cauliflower— Choice,  per  barrel.  $1.25 
@1.50;  fair  to  good,  per  l>aiTel,  75c.^ 

Celery— Choice,  large,  per  dosen,  23^ 
80c. ;  fair  to  good,  per  dozen,  15^,20c. 

Cucumbers*- Florida,  per  crate,  50^ 
75c. 

Egg  plantr->Jersey,  one-half  barrel  box. 

Green  peas— Charleston,  per  basket, 
fl.25@1.40;  Virginia,  per  basket,  TSc^ 
•1.25. 

Lima  beans,  per  bag,  75c.^^  1.25;  fiat, 
per  100  pounds,  $2.40. 

Onions— White,  per  barrel,  $2.75^ 
3.50;  red,  per  barrel,  $2@2. 25 ;  yellow. 

?6r  barrel,  $1.75@2.25 ;  per  bushel,  60^^ 
Oc. 

Peppers— Jersey,  red,  per  ba.rrei,  $1§ 
1.50 ;  green,  per  barrel,  50@75c. 

String  beans— Southern,  per  basket,  Sf) 
@50c. 

Squash'— Hubbard,  per  barrel,  75@90e. 

Potatoes— Receipts  have  been  smaJkr 
and  prices  have  ruled  firmer.  Most  of  tbe 
stock  continues  to  be  of  inferior  grade, 
and  sells  at  irregular  prices;  chok^e  to 
fancy  stock  in  carload  lots  hem  sold  at, 
per  bashel,  60@65c. ;  fair  to  good,  50^ 
55c. 

Jersey  sweets— Per  basket,  25@30c. 

Hothoase  tomatoes  have  been  scarce 
on  the  market,  and  most  grov^ers  nov 
sending  in  have  hotel  trade ;  clioloe  fmit 
is  selling  at  30@40c.  per  pound. 

Mushroomih— The  same  condition  ap- 
plies to  these  also ;  prices  haVe  been  from 
40@60c.  per  pound. 

Boston. 

This  market  has  been  well  filled  with 
all  kinds  of  fruit  and  produce  last  week. 
Many  of  the  stocks  have  varied  In  qual- 
ity, so  that  all  kinds  of  prices  have  niled; 
for  instance,  some  extra  fancy  Ben  Bavfe 
in  large  barrels  free  from  heat  and  soBd 

Backed,  bring  $2.75;  while  other  Bes 
avis,  barrels  having  Just  a  little  decay, 
slack  packed,  bring  from  $1.50  to  ^2,  ac- 
cording as  customers  can  be  foand. 

Good  Greenings,  Baldwins  and  Spiee, 
providing  the  old-time  No.  1  stock  cos 
be  found,  bring  $2.25,  but  an  idea  seems 
to  exist  in  packers'  minds  that  apples  are 
scarce,  and  it  seems  as  if  more  cider  ap- 
ples were  found  in  No.  1  packing  thas 
ever  came  to  light  before. 

Choice  table  apples  sell  from  ^2.50@ 
8.50.  Some  Gravenstelns  even  brin; 
$4.50. 

Hothouse  tomatoes  holding  their  own. 
15@20c.  a  pound. 

Pears  are  sufilclent  supply  for  any  de- 
mand, with  prices  unchanged  from  th«e 
existing  last  week. 

Hothouse  grapes  have  a  demand  frcND 
a  certain  class  of  customers  largely  in- 
valids, at  from  40@75c.  a  pound. 

New  York  state  Delawares  are  grettii^ 
towards  their  end  and  bring  14c.  In  pony 
baskets;  Niagaras  9c.,  Concords  6^7c.. 
Marthas  6(^)7c.,  Catawbas  7c.  Just  at 
present  time  this  city  is  using  a  laise 
quantity  of  Concord  grapes  packed  m 
9-pound  baskets  which  sell  In  lari^  quas- 
titles,  lO^lOVic;  truly  not  much  mon^ 
for  the  grower. 

Very  little  demand  for  lettuce,  practi- 
cally none  excepting  for  some  very  large 
choice  heads. 

Onions  keep  moving  at  $2  a  barrri: 
most  of  the  stock  coming  from  New  Toit 
and  Ohio. 

Cucumbers  from  the  hothouses  move 
fairly  well,  3@5  a  hundred;  quite  a  good 
many  orders  coming  in  which  are  pkss- 
antly  filled. 

Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia 
are  putting  their  sepo.nd  crop  of  stiuig 
beans  in  th|s  market  In    larger  supply 
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than  required ;  find  slow  sale,  75c.@f  1 
per  budhef.  VlivlDia  and  North  CarouDa 
also  have' placed  a  good  many  peas  here, 
second  growing.  The  average  man  does 
not  want  tnem  at  this  season  of  year, 
consequently  do  not  move  very  fast,  even 
at  75c.  a  bushel. 

r  Cabbage  plenty.  3@4c.  a  head ;  cauli- 
flower unchanged,  lO^lSc.  each;  shell 
beans  are  plenty  enough  to  supply  the 
demand,  with  no  change  in  prices. 

Cranberries  broke  away  a  little  and 
some  verv  good  s^ock  being  sold  f  4.50, 
and  rarely  anything  good  enough  to 
bring  over  f  5,  crates  $1.50. 

Limited  demand  for  carrot0;5O(S75c.. 
a  bushel;  beets  d5@40c.,  parsnips  60@ 
70c.,  the  purple  top  turnips  40c.  a  bushel; 
while  the  St.  Andrews  or  lai^  white 
turnips  bring  75c.  a  barrel.    . 

Squash  are  a  little  more  plenty  than 
desired ;  hard-shelled  Hubbard,  $15^20 
a  ton;  near-by  farmers  bring  in  their 
Marrow  tor  which  they  get  $1  a  barrel, 
Tvhile  for  Torbahs  and  Bay  State  they 
Ret  $1.25, 

Mint  pan  t>e  had  at  40c.  a. bushel  and 
parsley  at  50c. 

Potatoes  take  a  wide  range ;  no  mor&- 
BO,  howevw,  than  the  range  in  quality ; 
fine  Hebrons  can  be  had  at  65c.  down  to 
60c. ;  stdck  coming  here  from  Michigan 
and  western  New  York  has  given  very 
good  satisfaction,  sells  50@60c.,  while 
that  from  Minnesota  would  take  a  range 
from  40@60c. 

Mushrooms  easier  at  $1  a  pound. 
Lighter  sUpply  of  sweet  potatoes  caused 
an  advance,  and  fl.75@2'pre^nt  quota- 
tions. 

Quinces,  ^ood  demand,  35c.  a  peck  for 
No.  1  stock;  New  York  B;tate  stock  in 
barrels,  fS.SO^i. 

Chestnuts,  better  demand,  f6.50  a 
buiOieK'  Shellbarks  move  freely,  f  1.5U. 

Last  week  this  city  experienced  in  36 
hours  a  drop  in  thei  temperature  from  ^9 
down  to  82,  and  some  people  wonder 
why  those  living  In  Boston  are  so 
heaJthy. 


SOME 
BARGAINS   IN 


CLUBS 


lei,  Womei  and  the  Tonng. 

— « — 

Olilo  Parmer,  a  giant  among  the  agri- 
cultural weeklies,  ana  American  GardenlBg, 
The  two,  one  year.  For  91.60. 


OUR  CLUB  LIST 

LET  US  FILL  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR  1898. 

Below  we  print  a  comprehenaive  list  of  tlie  leadiiiK  pablications 
of  the  day.  When  more  than  one  is  wanted  in  eiub  we  will  be 
pleased  to  send  yon  an  estimate. 

Our  list  has  been  carefoUy  lelected,  and  the  price  at  which  we  offer  magasinee,  etc.,  in  club 
with  Ambkican  GABDBKiiro  has  been  made  as  lew  as  is  possible,  in  order  to  induce  our  Mends 
to  place  their  orders  throuffh  us  and  to  enable  t|iem  to  obtain  their  literaturp  at  a  great 
saving  over  orders  placed  singly. 

Kindly- remember  we  are  not  confined  to  the  below  list!  bnt  can  furnish  any  newspaper  or 
magasine  published  in  the  world,  singly,  or  in  club  with  aubrican  jUARpsiiiiNa  < 

The  firstoolamn^f  fiirares[A]  Indleatas  raffular  yearly  sabso'rlptlon  prlee  1  the  seooad 
flolamn  [B]  •ar  piiee,  Ineladini^  AMBBIOAIT  GABOBN INO  for  one  year. 


,  FleM  an<l  I^tr«•l<le»  a  82  to 

40  pas:e  weekly  Farm  and  Family  Journal, 
the  best  of  its  class,  and  American  Garden- 
ing, The  two,  one  year.  For  |1.50. 

ConntnrCleiitleiiiaii.  This  weekly  am- 
ply covers  the  field  its  title  indicates.  Every 
country  gentleman  should  subscribe  to  it. 
And  American  Oardening. 

The  two,  one  year.  For  92.76. 


Wmmk  Jonmaly  the  *<Uttle  giant"  of 
monthly  Journalism  in  matters  as^icultural, 
and  American  Oardening, 

The  two,  one  year.  For  91.26. 

Vturuk  Poultry  (semi-monthly),  and 
American  Gardening, 

The  two,  one  year,  For  91.60. 

Poultry  Hontlily  and  American  Garden- 
ing, The  two,  one  year.  For  91.26. 

Above  is  your  choice  of  two  most  excellent 
poultry  magaslnee.  And  nearly  every  one 
of  our  readers  keeps  poultry.  Why  not 
subscribe  to  both?  The  two  poultry  papers 
and  American  Gardening,  one  year.  For 
92.26. 


Hontlilyt    a    horticultural 

stand-by,  and  American  Gardening, 

The  two,  one  year,  For  92.86. 

Harper**  Maaasf  ne,  as  good  as  ever; 
none  better  among  the  literary  monthlies, 
and  American  Gardening, 

The  two,  one  year.  For  94.26. 

I«a<liea*  Home  Journal,  an  unrivaled 
monthly  for  women,  the  standard  in  its 
class,  and  American  Gardening, 

The  two,  one  year.  For  91.90. 

Yontb^a  Companion,  of  Boston.  At 
the  head  of  all  Journals  for  both  boys  and 

girls,  and  read  by  the   elders,   too.    New 
ubscribers      Only     and  .  American    Gar- 
dening,-    '    •  ^^    .       .. 

The  two,  one  year.  For  92.86 


Asrrlcultaral,  etc.  a. 

American  Agriculturist..., $1  00 

Breeders*  Gaeotte 2  00 

Ceuntry  Qeatleynan 8  00 

ranaers*  Advocate  (Canada)...  1  00 

Farmers'  Mafioizin^ ,..  100 

Farmers'  Review.. 1  00 

Farm,  Field  and  Fir^4o 1  00 

Farm  and  Fireside.. 50 

Farm  and  Home 50 

Farm  Journal 50 

Farm  News 56 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 1  00 

Home  and  Farm...... '. ..     60 

IndianK  Farmer , : 1 .00 

Mass.  Ploughman,  new 2  00 

**  Renewals...  2  00 

Michigan  Farmer 1  OO 

NationalStockmao  and  Farmer  1  00 

Nebraska  Farmer 1  26 

New  England  Farmer.  ^ 2  00 

Ohio  Farmer4 / .<...*.^.,1  00 

Oranse  Judd  Farmt^n ..'.., .*.•. .  I  00 
Padnc  Rural  Press... .  :..;..».  >2  40 

Practical  Dairyman 50 

Practical  Farmer...,^ 1  00 

Prairie  Farmer!:.:. 1  00 

Rural  New  Yorker 1  00 

Southern  Cultivator. 100 

Southern  Farm 100 

Southern  Florist  and  Gardener  1  DO 

Strawberry  Culturlst 50 

Strawberry  Specialist,  new 50 

RenewaU     50 

Texas  Farmer 100 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch 1  00 

Horticultural,  etc. 

Canadian  Horticulturist 1  00 

Garden  and  Forest 4  00 

Gardening  (Chicago) 2  00 

Meehan'sMonthly: 2  00 

Vicks 60 

Poultry. 

American  Poultry  AdTocate...     25 

Fancier's  Review 60 

Farm  Poultry 1  00 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 85 

Poultry  Herald 60 

Poultry  Keeper 50 

Poultry  Monthly 1  00 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal 50 

General. 

Advance  (Cong*l)  <iew 2  00 

"  *'       renewals. ....  2  00 

American  Field,  new 4  00 

**  *'      renewals. 4  00 

American  Kitchen  MagaEme  . .  1  00 

American  Machinist. 8  00 

Aquarltmi 100 

Arena 8  00 

Art  Amateur 4  00 

Art  Interchange  (with  plates)..  4  00 

AtUntic  MonOily 4  00 

Ave  Maria 2  00 

Babyhood 1  00 

Baptist  Missionary  Magazine...  1  00 

Carpentry  and  Building 1  00 

Century 4  00 

Chicago  Herald  (Weekly) 1  50 

Chicago  Inter-Ocean    **   100 

Chicafco  Weekly  Times. 50 

Christian  Herald 160 

Christian  Register 8  00 

Churchmau 8  50 

Colman's  Rural  World 1  00 

Cosmopolitan 1  00 

Delineator  (Butterick's) 1  00 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magaaine.  2  00 
Detroit  Free  Press  (Weekly). . .  1  00 
Domestic  Monthly 1  50 
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Combating  Aphis  on  Violets. 

1  am  Interested  to  the  extient  of  t^^enty 
tboueand  plants  in  violet  culture  and  . 
have  been  growing  them  with  more  or 
leBs  saccees  for  five  yeare.  The  hardecit 
problem  found  in  handling  them  is  to  >' 
control  the  aphis.  I  have  ufled  tobacco 
stems  and  powder,  and  while  the  aphides . 
ate  Icept  in  x^eck  tne  plants  almost  inva- 
riably suffer  severely  "vyith  spot  after  the 
use  of  tobacteo  in  any  form  except  smoke. 
My  houses  ate  sash-built  and  are  now 
open  or  I  would  fumigate  with  tobacco, 
which,  as  already  stated,  has  been  the 
only  safe  *Vay  I  have  used  It,  Tbe  plants 
look  more  promising  now  than '  ever  be- 
fore this  season,  but  are-  beginning  to 
suffer  from  the  attacks  of  aphides.  \^hat 
can  be  done  to  keep  them  in  check  and  do 
the  least  harm  to  tne  foliage?  To  use  the 
hydrocyanic  gas  you  recommend  in  the 
Florists'  FIxchange  is  out  ot  the  question, 
as  the  sash  are  all  piled  up  and  the  houses 
shaded  with  lath,  mats,  and  brush. 

I  have  rose-leaf  tobacco  extract  on 
haad  and  have  been  thinking  of  mixing 
six  ounces  of  it  with  two  ounces  of  strong 
aqua  ammonia,  saturated  with  copper 
carbonate,  ana  let  them  stand  long 
enough  to  destroy  any  fungous,  spores 
that  might  be  in  the  tobacco  extract, 
then  add  to  a  six  gallon  knapsack  spraiy- 
er  of  water  and  use  that  as  a  spray  once 
a  week.  Would  that  be  absolutely  safe? 
I  have  been  using  that  amount  of  the 
copper  carbonate  solution  to  the  knap- 
sack of  water  once  a  week  for  the  spot. 
It  works  well.  I  have  also  whale-oil 
soap  on  hand. 

You  can  understand  that  with  a  good 
crop  in  prospect,  I  am  exceedingly  anx- 
ious not  to  make  any  mistake,:,  t  am 
afraid  of  the  tobacco  extract  unless  the 
copper  carbonate  will  make  It  safer  than 
other  forms  of  tobacco.  It  would  seem 
that  the  spot  on  the  lea^^^s  of  the  tobac- 
co was  the  same  as  that  affecting  the 
violet  leaves.— Violet. Grower. 

—Aphides,  especially  the  black  ones, 
was  once  the  most  serious  pest  with 
which  we  had  to  contend.  Since  we  have 
adopted  the  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  treat- 
ment, however,  as  described  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  paper,  we  have  had  no 
serious  trouble.  So  important  do  we 
consider  the  matter  of  being  able  to  use 
this  gas  that  we  shall  plant  in  the  future 
throughout  the  entire  season  in  such  a 
way  that  the  plants  may  be  fumigated  at 
any  time. 

We  abandoned  tobacco  entirely  some 
time  ago,  as  we  found  by  experience  that 
no  matter  how  used,  it  would  tend  to 
weaken  the  foliage  and  make  it  more  sub- 
ject not  only  to  spot,  but  to  other  dis- 
eases as  well.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  tobacco  leaves,  stems«or  extract 
contain  the  spores,or  reproductive  bodies 
of  the  spot  fungruB,  and  that  when  any  of 
these  materials  are  used  we  are  sowing 
the  seed  of  disease,  so  to  speak.  While 
tobacco  in  various  forms  may  contain  a 
few  spores,  there  is  never  a  time  when  the 
reproductive  bodies  of  the  fungus  caus- 
ing spot  are  not  present  in  the  air.  If  the 
foUage  is  kept  strong  aad  ylgorous,  how- 
ever, the  spores  cannot  Infect  it.  By  ac- 
tual experiments  we  can  tell  how  many 
3)ores  of  the  fungus  will  fall  in  a  given 
me  on  a  space,  say  one  inch  square.  At 
night,  when  the  air  is  still,  it  is  not  un- 
common for  twenty-five  or  thirty  spores 
to  fall  In  three  hours  on  a  spaee  the  size 
of  a  twenty-five  cent  piece,  fivery  one  of 
these  spores  is  capable,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, of  germinating  and  infecting  the 
leaf  and  producing  a  spot.  It  is  no  won- 
der, therefore,  that  we  frequently  find 
plants  literally  eaten  up  by  the  disease. 

Now  when  tobacco  is  used,  either  an 
smoke,  dust,  stems,  or  extrarrt,  it  seems 
to  in  a  measure  check  the  vital  functions 
of  the  leaf,  the  little  cells  of  which  tempo- 
rarily lose  their  vitality  and  their  ability 
to  resist  outside  Infiueuces.  Here  Is  the 
opportunity  the  fungus  needs,  and  it  at 
once  takes  advantage  of  it  by  sending  a 
thin,  thread-like  growth  into  the  cells. 
Once  the  tissue  is  entered  the  fungus 
continues  to  grow  until  the  plant  is  able 
to  check  it  of  its  own  accord.  The  spot 
then  turns  white,  but  when  conditions 
are  again  favorable,  the  fungus  will  start 
anew  and  the  spot  will  be  found  soft, 
greenish,  and  watery.  So  the  battle  goes 
on.    If  the  grower  be  wise  he  will  try  to 


handle  his  plants  so.  that  they  can  of 
their  oyru  accord  check  the  fiingus,  for 
this,  in  the  Judgment  of  tfie  writer,  is 
the  only  way  to  master  the  disease  when 
It  once  starts. 

I  would  never  Use  copper  in  any  form 
on  the  foliage,  nor  .would  I  use  lime,  for 
careful  experiments  have  shown  that 
these  materials  are  of  little  or  no  use  and 
sometimes  ma^  prove  positively  danger- 
ous. We-  can  produce  most  beautifnl 
cases  of  spot  with  air-slacked  Ifoie  alone, 
and  can  do  the  same  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture under  certain  conditions. 

('oming  back,  however,  to  the  aphis 
question,  the  writer  would  recommend 
that  the  sash  be  put  on  at  once  if  pos- 
stble,  and  then  that  the  plants  be  g^ven 
one  or  two  fumigations  with  cyanide 
gas,  as  already  described  in  these  col- 
umns. If  it  is  not  practicable  at  this  time 
to  put  on  the  sash,  then  Instead  of  using 
tobacco,  give  the  plants  a  thorough 
treatment  with  a  solution  of  soap.  Pos- 
sibly it  may  be  necessary  to  maxe  three 
applicationB  of  this  material,  say  at  in- 
tervals of  four  or  five  davs. 

Take  a  5-cent  bar  of  Ivory  soap,  and 
with  a  knife,  or  preferably  a  small  plane, 
sh^ve  it  up,  and  then  add  about  two  gal- 
lons of  boiling  water.  The  soap  will  Im- 
mediately dissolve,  when  three  gallons 
more  of  cold  ater  should  t>e  added.  With 
a  good,  strong  force  pump,  provided 
with  suitable  hose  and  a  cyclone  noxxle, 
spray  the  plants  thoroughly  with  the  so- 
lution of  soap.  The  nosxle  should  be  held 
down  under  the  plant,  and  the  spray, 
which  is  like  mist,  should  be  directed  at 
first  upwards  and  then  into  the  crown. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  quick,  for  a  motion  . 
of  the  hand.  If  properly  made;  under  the 
plant  and  then  down  in  the  crown  will 
wet  every  leaf  and  insect.  To  give  oppor- 
tunity for  rapid  movements,  about  25 
feet  of  discharge  hose  should  be  used. 
Our  hose  is  only  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and,  while  strong,  is  very 
light,  so  that  it  can  be  pulled  directly 
over  the  plants  without  hurting  them  at 
all.  Six  gallons  of  the  solution,  put  on 
as  described,  will  cover,  about  500  ftrti- 
growu  plants;  in  otheif  words,  the  soap 
for  the  work  will  cost  about  ten  cents 
per  1,000  plants  for  each  spraying.  A 
great  many  experiments  have  been  made 
and  many  different  kinds  of  soap  have 
been  used,  but  we  have  found  nothing  so 
good  as  plain  Ivory  soap.  Strong 
soaps,  such  as  whale-oil,  soft  soaps,  etc., 
should  never  be  used,  as  they  will  injure 
the  leaves  in  time  and  will  certainly  spot 
the  flowers  if  the  plants  are  in  bloom. 
By  actual  experiments  we  have  found 
that  the  Ivory  soap  will  kill  from  80  to 
95  per  cent,  of  the  aphides  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact,  and  from  90  to  98  per 
cent,  of  the  red  spiders.  It  will  not  kill 
all  the  spiders'  eggs,  nor  will  it  in  every 
case  destroy  the  young  ones.  The  red 
fellows,  however,  are  killed  by  the  soap 
almost  as  soon  as  they  are  touched,  as 
any  one  can  see  by  taking  a  leaf  Infested 
with  spiders  and  dipping  it  into  soap 
solution.  When  the  soap  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  aphides  they  make  a  few 
struggles  and  die  in  from  five  minutes  to 
half  an  hour. 

The  soap  should  be  put  on  early  in  the 
morning  and  after  it  has  been  on  the 
plants  for  two  or  three  hours  should  be 
syringed  off  with  clear  water.  This 
syringing,  serves  two  purposes,  (1)  it 
cleans  off  the  soap,  and  (2)  it  washes  the 
spiders  and  aphides  down  to  the  ground, 
where  those  not  killed  starve  before  they 
can  again  reach  the  plants. 

Never  mix  tobacco  with  the  soap,  as  it 
adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  latter 
and  makes  a  mess  that  may  show  on  the 
foliage  for  a  month.  Clean,  pure,  mild 
soap  will  do  the  work;  in  fact,  after 
using  it  for  several  years,  we  know  of 
nothing  better  or  cheaper  for  combating 
many  kinds  of  insects  infesting  both 
greenhouse  and  house  plants. 

B.  T.  Galloway. 


The  Fruit  Qarden. 

'  Strawberries. — As  at  this  time  of  the 
year  we  are  liable  to  get  very  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  it  wiU  be  weD 
to  pay  some  attention  to  the  strawberry 
beds.  For  the  past  two  months,  siDoe 
setting  the  new  beds,,  we  have  kept  the 
surface  loose  and  free  from  weeds,  so 
that  the  young  plants  are  ten  to  fifteen 
inches  across,  according  to  the  variety, 
which  is  a  good  showing  when  we  con- 
sider how  little  rain  has  fallen  here  shiee 
the  plants  were  set.  Now  with  the  re- 
freshing showers  of  the  last  week,  thcj 
will  make  an  extra  spurt  and  keep  on 
growing  for  a  month'yet. 

In  anticipation  of  more  rain,  or  any 
kind  of  weather,  we  are  giving  all  the 
lines  a  coating  of  rotten  mannre;  that 
is.  all  the  ground  for  about  ten  inches  on 
each  side  of  the  lines  is  covered.  Close  np 
to  the  crowns  of  the  plants  a  thickness  of 
about  half  an  inch  only  can  be  put  on, 
but  on  the  margin  it  will  be  two  inchei 
thick,  and  will  give  the  plants  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  in  little  furrows.  It  ii 
important  that  the  crown  of  soft-grow- 
ing leaves  In  the  center  is  not  covered;  ta 
fact,  no  part  of  the  plant  Is  to  be  covereil 
with  manure,  only  the  groond.  Cool 
nishts,  heavy  dews,  and  the  hoped-for 
rains  will  take  care  of  the  plants  for  the 
balance  of  this  month,  nnlesB  It  be  an 
occasional  slight  scratching  to  stop 
weeds  between  the  lines  (2^  feet  apart) 
where  the  ground  is  not  covered  witli 
mannre. 

Soil  Molstare— There  is  a  great  deal 
written,  read,  said,  and  forgotten  about 
retaining  moisture  In  the  groond  or  pre- 
venting evaporation  therefrom,  but  I 
have  never  had  the  subject  so  forced  upon 
mv  notice  as  during  the  pacit  ten  dayi, 
when  planting.  Having  to  nae  some  oU 
sod  land,  I  found  that  it  was  nigh  impot- 
sible  to  get  a  spade  into  it,  and  had  to 
resort  to  the  use  of  picks.  For  two  feet 
down  there  was  perfect  dust  when  broken 
up,  and  every  plant  set  had  to  be  soalLed 
with  water.  Another  part  when 
some  early  flowered  annnals  had  been, 
and  the  ground  since  kept  free  troo 
weeds,  was  found  to  be  In  perfect  condi- 
tion for  planting,  while  on  the  same  bo^ 
der,  fifteen  feet  dlstant,where  the  groond 
was  covered  with  Zinnias  (and  could  not 
be  cultivated),  there  was  not  the  least 
appearance  of  moisture  and  watering 
had  to  be  done. 

Scale.— If  you  are  troubled  with  scale 
of  any  kind,  now  is  a  good  season  to  saQ 
into  it,  and  cover  the  whole  wood  with 
kerosene  emulsion,  diluting  It  to  suit  tbe 
subject  treated.  I  may  add  that  tbe 
emulsion  has  to  be  extra  strong  to  do 
any  damage  to  apple,  pear,  or  plan 
trees,  if  applied  after  the  foliage  ha» 
dropped  ana  before  next  March,  prorid- 
ing  that  the  oil  does  not  gather  and  ran 
down  the  trunk  in  quantity  enough  to 
reach  the  top  roots.  To  guard  against 
that,  raise  a  small  cone  of  soil  about  tbe 

It  is  a  healthy  sign  to  see  that  onr 
nurseryman  is  protecting  his  buslnev 
and  customers  by  using  on  the  cases  sent 
out  the  state  entomologist's  notice  that 
no  San  Jos6  scale,  yellows,  or  rosette 
exists  among  the  stock. 

J.  Hollow  A  V,  L.  I. 


Quince  Tree. 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  turning  of 
the  quince  leaves?— E.  W.  J. 
—Probably  the  soil  lacks  alkali.  By  ap- 
jlylng  a  dressing  of  soft  soap  befoie 
jeaflng  out  In  the  spring,  the  trouble  m*y 
be  obviated.  Rub  the  soap  well  In  by 
hand  to  all  partis  of  the  tree  limbs,  etc. 


fe 


One  hundred  plants  of  the  wonder- 
ftil  Henry  Strawberry  are  offered  as  a 
premium  to  the  raiser  of  a  complete 
club  of  Ten  New  Names,  with  au 
additional  supply  of  plants  to  each 
person  In  the  club.  Read  particulars 
elsewhere. 


Apples  are  very  scarce  this  season  at 
nil  the  Pawtuxet  Valley  fruit  farms,  and 
but  little  cider  will  be  manufactured  this 
vear.  The  Peach  crop  of  Bristol  County. 
R.  I.,  has  been  the  largest  for  many  yeaij 
and  nearly  all  of  it  has  been  marketed 
locally  for  good  prices.  Pears  werefalriy 
abundant. 

Hortloaltand  Books.— We  bave  facflitiM 
which  enable  us  to  supply  any  horticulttswj 
book  publiahed  in  this  country  or  Biaropew  Send 
ac.  stamp  for  our  new  catalogue. 


^OV.  6,  18^7. 
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Bulbs  for  the  Dwelling  House. 

"  Among  the  many  bulbs  which  are  now 
offered  every  fall,  those  which  can  be  suc- 
cessfully raised  In  the  dwelling  house  en- 
tirely without  the  aid  of  a  conservatory, 
form  quite  a  short  list. 

I>utoh  Hyacinths. 

Dutch  Hyacinths  of  all  kinds  prove  ele- 
gtint  house  subjects.  The  principal  point 
to  bear  In  mind  in  their  management  Is 
to  keep  the  bulbs,  if  In  pots,  in  a  cool 
dark  place  until  tney  have  formed  roots, 
previous  to  bringing  them  indoors.  They 
should  not  be  brought  in  early  eitheiv- 
after  the  first  of  Januarv  is  soon  enough. 
A  place  in  the  comer  of  the  yard  where 
the  pots  can  be  covered  to  the  depth  of 
several  Inches  with  soil  or  ashes  will  be 
found  to  work  all  right,  or  better  still,  If 
they  can  get  the  shelter  of  a  frame  and 
sash. 

Roman  Hyaelnths. 

The  white  Roman  Hyacinth,  it  is  not 
commonly  known,  can  be  grown  very 
successfully  In  pure  sphagnum  or  swamp 
moss.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  in  it 
as  soon  as  possible  in  the  fall  and  not 
later  than  the  end  of  October,  that  is,  if 
they  are  wanted  In  bloom  along  about 
Clirlstmas,  which  is  a  very  easy  matter 
to  accomplish.  For  window  decoration 
they  look  all  right  in  those  narrow  glass 
dishes  about  two  inches  deep,  which  the 
stores  sell  for  a  few  cents  each ;  any  shal- 
low vessel  without  holes  in  the  bottom 
will  answer  the  purpose  well ;  put  the 
moss  In  moderately  firm  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  depth  of  the  vessel,  then 
put  the  bulbs  on  top  of  this,  one  Inch  or 
less  apart,  filling  up  the  spaces  left  with 
little  wads  of  moss.  Keep  cool,  just  out 
of  reach  of  frost  and  in  a  week  or  two 
the  bottom  of  the  dish  will  be  covered 
with  nice  healthy  roots.  If  several  disheR 
are  filled  in  this  manner  a  succession  of 
bloom  maybe  had  in  the  house  all  winter 
long,  with  very  little  expenditure,  by  tak- 
ing in  one  at  a  time,  and  when  thiis  is 
coming  into  bloom,  introduce  another; 
they  will  stand  the  temperature  of  the 
warmest  rooms  and  should,  of  course, 
get  all  the  light  possible,  but  not  neces- 
sarily a  sunny  window,  taking  care  that 
they  never  want  for  water. 

Oroeut. 

The  different  varieties  of  Crocus  can  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  only  they 
won't  stand  as  much  heat  as  the  Hya- 
cinths, but  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to 
have  them  in  bloom  by  midwinter,  when 
KTOwn  In  moss.  The  Chinese  Sacred  Lily 
does  well  by  the  same  method. 
Nar«iML 

Most  of  the  Narcissi  are  rather  diffi- 
cult to  cultivate  successfully  Indoors,  but 
no  trouble  will  be  found  with  the  Paper 
White,  or,  in  tact,  any  of  the  varieties  in 
that  section.  If  grown  In  moss,  see  that 
it  is  firmly  packed  about  the  bulbs. 
JoiMiail. 

The  Campemelle  Jonquil  succeeds  well 
if  the  moss  be  mixed  with  soil,  half  of 
each. 
Freesia* 

Freeslas  are  good  for  the  house,  pro- 
vidsd  they  be  planted  early  in  fairly  rich 
soil  and  allowed  to  make  foliage  before 
being  brought  Indoors. 
Irlt. 

Iris  reticulata  and  its  forms  in  different 
shades  of  purple  and  violet  produce  falr- 
slxed  fiowers  every  bit  as  sweetly  scented 
as  those  of  the  violet.  They  naturally 
bloom  in  late  winter  while  the  snow  is 
melting  on  the  ground.  Put  say  six 
bulbs  in  a  five-inch  pot  of  soil  and  plunge 
in  a  sunny  part  of  the  yard ;  if  taken  in- 
doors during  any  part  of  January  they 
will  bloom  in  a  surprisingly  short  time. 
Oxalis. 

The  Bermuda  Buttercup.  Oxalis  cer- 
nua,  is  not  a  bit  overpraised  in  the  cata- 
logues. There  are  several  species  of  Ox- 
alls  which  are  Just  as  good ;  among  them 
are  O.  Bowlel,  O.  versicolor,  and  the 
white  and  pink  forms  of  O.  multlfiora. 
The  Bermuda  Buttercup  needs  moder- 
ately rich  soil ;  if  the  bulbs  grow  at  all, 
as  they  ought  to,  two  of  them  will  be 
enough  for  a  five-inch  pot;  they  will 
take  all  the  sun  they  can  get. 


Iiillam. 

Lllium  Harrisii  can  be  fiowered  very 
successfully  in  a  dwelling  house;  perfect 
drainage  with  good  soil  packed  tight 
around  the  bulb  are  necessary  condi- 
tions. They  should  be  given  pots  accord- 
ing to  size,  but  not  too  large  ;  any  posi- 
tion, except  in  a  window  facing  north, 
suits  them. 
Calla. 

TheCalla  Lily,  Rlchardla  eethioplca.  can 
always  be  depended  upon  as  a  window 
plant.  The  dormant  bulbs  should  be 
started  In  pots  out-of-doors  by  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  to  insure  the  best 
results.  G.  W.  Oliver. 


Protecting  Celery. 

This  is  my  first  year  in  growing  celery, 
and  I  have  a  fine  bed  of  Giant  Pascal 
set  6x12  inches  (new  way),  and  gro tiring 
in  low  moist  land,  where  the  sun  shines 
on  a  small  portion  of  the  plot  in  winter 
and  the  ground  stays  frozen  there  longer 


The  Chrysanthemum. 

[Paper  read  by  Mr.  C.  Totty,  before  the  Mor- 
rla  Co  ,  N  J.,  Gardeners'  and  Florists' 
Club,  at  MadiHOn,  N.  J.] 

When  we  speak  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
we  usually  mean  the  large  Chinese  and 
Japanese  varieties,  though  in  Its  different 
forms  and  species  the  Chryjsanthemum 
is  found  nearly  all  over  the  world.  All 
through  Asia  on  the  barren  steppes  of 
Siberia  ts  found  C.  absinthlfolium ;  in 
Africa  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea  is 
found  C.  pumllum,  all  through  Europe 
another,  and.  In  fact,  every  country  con- 
tributes Its  species,  and  right  here  in 
America  we  have  the  ox-eye  Daisy  grow- 
ing so  plentifully  as  to  become  a  nuisance 
in  many  places. 

In  Japan  and  China  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum has  been  cultivated  for  centuries, 
and  thene  to-day  the  flowering  season  is 
made  the  occasion  of  great  festivities  in 


Pig.  ata.-CACTUS  Dahlia  W.  Ag.iew.    (See  page  76a). 


than  anywhere  else  near  here.  Celeay 
averages  about  28  to  30  inches  high 
now.  No  hilling  up  yet,  water  will  not 
stand  on  plot  long  after  big  rain.  I 
want  to  keep  most  of  the  celery  as  long 
as  I  can  and  the  question  is.  had  I  better 
keep  in  the  bed  and  bleach,  or  take  up 
and  set  In  trenches,  say  one  plant  deep 
(crossways),  on  same  land  or  remove  to 
drier  land.  We  are  about  2,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  have  zero  weather 
sometimes  and  occasionally  4  degrees  to 
10  degrees  below,  though  seldom. — 
Amateur. 

—The  best  plan  to  adopt  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  celery  In  question  Is  to 
board  It  up  In  the  modem  way.  If  the 
plants  are  not  standing  In  line  properly, 
leave  those  that  are  and  transplant  oth- 
ers. Ventilation  needs  to  be  provided 
every  eight  feet,  a  good  hard  wisp  straw 
will  suffice.  This  can  be  taken  out  on  fine 
days  when  ventilation  is  needed  and 
afterwards  be  replaced  easily.  Cover  the 
boards  well  with  pine  leaves  and  frost 
will  never  be  able  to  get  at  plants. 


which  every  one  from  highest  to  lowest 
participates.  In  Japan  the  order  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  is  made  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  decorations  of  the  kingdom, 
and  a  representation  of  the  flower  is  also 
used  as  an  official  seal. 

From  time  to  time  we  hear  that  Japan 
holds  and  Jealously  guards  the  long- 
sought-for  blue  Chyrsantheraum,  but  no 
one  has  yet  seen  it,  though  it  is  frequent- 
ly represented  on  Japanese  porcelain  and 
In  pictures. 

It  is  about  200  years  since  the  first 
varieties  were  imported  to  Europe  under 
various  names,  but  It  was  not  until 
about  1885  that  the  first  seedlings  were 
shown  in  England  and  about  the  same 
time  In  France.  From  then  until  the 
present  day  the  Interest  in  the  Chrysan- 
themum has  never  waned,  but  has  gone 
on  steadily  increasing  as  new  and  beau- 
tiful forms  came  into  existence. 

In  England  Mr.  Salter  and  In  France 
M.  Deleaux  were  the  most  successful 
raisers  of  seedlings.  In  America  the 
names  of  Messrs.  Harris,  Thorpe,  Spauld- 
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iQg,  and  May  stand  out  prominently  in 
the  annals  o(  Cbrysanthemum  history, 
and  the  late  firm  of  Pitcher  &  Manda  has 
probably  sent  oat  more  meritorious 
kinds  than  any  other  firm  in  the  world. 
The  Chrysanthemum  is  propagated 
from  cuttings  which  may  be  rooted  from 
January  tu  June  with  good  results.  If 
big  specimen  plants  are  grown  January 
Is  the  time  to  striice,  but  for  cut  blooms 
several  months  later  is  better;  for  the 
general  run  of  pot  work  March  is  soon 
enough;  and  single  stems,  as  they  are 
called,  struck  in  June  are  in  plenty  of 
time  to  produce  fine  flowers  if  the  stock 

Slants  have  been  grown  cool  and  hardy, 
elect  alwaysgood  healthy  cuttings,  and 
it  will  make  a  good  deal  of  difterence  in 
the  vigor  of  the  future  plant. 

When  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  don't  let 
them  stay  in  the  sand  to  get  drawn  up ; 
pot  them  off  into  2V^lnch  pots,  grow 
them  along  cool  and  airy,  and  pot  on  as 
they  require  it,  stopping  the  plants  as 
soon  as  they  get  established.  For  a 
9-inch  pot  three  shoots  are  enough  to 
keep  and  carry  up,  and  they  should  give 
good  flowers  in  the  fall. 

Bench  culture  is  the  method  usually 
adopted  for  grow  lag  plants  to  one  stem 
and  one  flower.  Plants  for  this  work 
may  be  rooted  from  the  middle  of  May 
to  the  end  of  Juue  with  good  results;  as 
floon  aH  they  are  in  fit  condition  they 
should  be  planted  out  in  the  benches  a 
foot  apart.  Then  the  chief  thing  is  to 
xlve  the  plants  all  the  air  possible,  keep- 
ing the  atmosphere  in  a  moist  growing 
condition.  Black  fly  is  probably  the 
worst  pest,  and  that  should  be  kept  in 
•check  by  tobacco  dust  or  Htems,  which  is 
Also  a  good  fertilizer.  The  army  worm 
and  divers  other  bugs  are  troublesome  In 
their  season,  and  wUl  be  cussed  and  dis- 
•cussed  many  a  time  before  they  are  ail 
cleaned  out.  for  hand-picking  in  most 
cases  is  the  only  remedy. 

If  the  flnest  flowers  are  needed  the 
crown  bud  every  time  is  the  proper  bud 
to  take,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
to  develop  a  crown  bud  will  need  some 
little  artiflclal  heat  and  a  bud  that  forms 
before  the  last  week  in  August  almost  in- 
variably blasts  and  never  develops.  If 
then  the  crown  bud  does  not  show  till 
the  end  of  August,  it  is  safe  to  take  It, 
but  if  the  grower  have  any  doubt  he 
should  rub  it  out  and  take  the  terminal 
bud.  Here  he  can  make  no  mistake,  and 
will  have  the  foliage  right  up  to  the 
flower  though  the  flower  it«*elf  will  be 
smaller.  The  difference  between  a  crown 
and  terminal  bud  is  easily  known.  The 
crown  bud  has  three  shoots  appear  Just 
below  it,  and  if  they  are  not  rubbed  out 
soon,  take  all  the  strength  away  from 
the  hud.  while  the  terminal,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  theterminusor  apex  of  growth 
and  only  has  a  lot  of  smaller  buds 
^romd  it. 

Once  the  bud  is  set  the  plants  must  be 
fed  with  manure  water  to  help  it  along, 
which  should  be  kept  up  till  the  buds  are 
opening,  when  it  must  cease,  and  a  drier 
atmosphere  be  maintained,  or  the  petals 
will  damp. 

The  rest  is  easy.  Give  the  plants  lots 
of  air  in  the  day,  keep  a  buoyant  atmos- 
phere at  night,  and  the  flowers  will  be 
sure  to  open  well.  In  proportion  to  the 
<:are  given  the  plants,  so  will  the  results 
be.  There  are  no  secrets  in  growing 
Chrysanthemums.  Nothing  but  lots  of 
work  and  watching,  and  no  other  plant 
will  give  such  a  return  for  services  ren- 
dered. Keep  all  useless  side  shoots  and 
muckers  cleared  away  to  throw  all  the 
strength  Into  the  flowers.  Keep  free 
from  all  the  myriads  of  insects,  and  suc- 
cess is  reasonably  sure. 

Every  fall  we  hear  the  same  old  story 
that  the  Chrysanthemum  is  no  longer 
popular  and  nobody  wants  It;  yet 
to-day  there  are  more  grown  than  ever 
before,  and  while  it  Is  in  season  it  still,  to 
use  the  expression  of  the  Kansas  girl, 
knocks  the  socks  off  of  the  prices  of  Roses 
and  everything  else.  A  glut,  say  you? 
Well,  perhaps  so;  bnt  it  brings  the  Chry- 
santhemum within  the  reach  of  poor  and 
rich,  and  long  may  the  peerless  queen  of 
the  autumn  reign,  say  I. 

Every  ipood  gardener  wants  the  best 
books  Onr  new  ontalORue  of  iieleoted 
books  is  the  best  irnicte  out.  Sent  for  '4e. 
stamp. 


Diseases  of  Shade  and  Orna- 
mental Trees/ 

Bt  B.  T.  Qallowat  4ND  Ai.BSBT  F.  Woods. 
(Qmiinmed  from  page  66#.) 

Treatment. — It  is  seldom  that  a  plant 
once  attacked  can  be  Baved,aB  the  trouble 
is  not  apparent  until  the  root  system  is 
nearly  destroyed.  If  there  is  any  reason 
to  fear  this  disease,  trees  should  not  be 
set  on  recently  cleared  land  until  the 
roots  of  the  original  vegetation  have 
rotted  and  the  soil  is  cleared  of  sticks, 
limbs,,  etc.  If  the  trouble  appear^  the 
diseased  trees  should  be  remored  with  as 
much  of  the  root  system  as  possible,  and 
the  roots  burned ;  or  it  is  still  k>etter  to 
cut  the  tree  down,  leaving  a  stump  one 
orxwofeet  high,  and  then  remove  the 
earth  about  the  roots  and  allow  them  to 
dry  out.  When  dry  enough  the  stump 
should  be 'burned  in  its  original  position. 
Most  of  the  fungus  will  in  this  way  be 
burned  and  that  in  the  neighboring  soil 
killed.  Every  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  soil  well  drained,  well  aerated, 
and  free  from  weeds. 

Honey  mushroom  (Agaricus  melleus). 
Another  form  of  root  rot  is  produced  by 
the  mycelium  of  the  honey  Agaric,  or 
mushroom.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  diseased  plant  is  much  the  same  as 
when  attacked  by  the  southern  root  rot. 
Young  trees  may  be  killed  within  a  year, 
bnt  older  ones  show  a  weakened,  stunted 
growth,  and  finally,  after  several  years, 
dry  up  suddenly  and  die  when  a  hot,  dry 
spell  comes  on.  Upon  examination  the 
bark  at  the  base  of  the  trunk  and  on  the 
larger  roots  will  be  found  to  be  dead.  If 
a  portion  of  it  is  removed,  a  white,  leath- 
ery growth  will  be  seen  between  the  bark 
and  the  wood  and  between  the  different 
layers  of  bark.  It  may  often  be  taken  out 
in  large  sheets  of  varying  thickness.  The 
sivme  will  be  found  between  the  cortex 
and  wood  of  the  roots.  On  the  outside 
of  the  roots  and  in  the  surrounding  earth 
dark  brown  strands,  varying  in  thickness 
from  one  twenty-flfth  to  one-twelfth  of 
an  inch,  will  be  found.  These  may  in 
many  cases  be  traced  to  the  white  mycel- 
ium between  the  bark  and  wood.  It  is 
simply  the  mycelium  growing  in  a  differ- 
ent form,  ai  it  is  not  subjected  to  pres- 
sure between  the  bark  and  wood.  These 
Rhizomorphs.as  they  are  called,  spread  a 
few  inches  under  the  surface  of  the  ground 
from  tree  to  tree,  and  thus  large  areas 
may  become  diseased  from  a  single  cen- 
ter. In  the  autumn,  from  the  base  of  the 
diseased  tree  and  from  exposed  roots  and 
Rhizomorphs,  the  fruiting  bodies  of  this 
fungus  develop.  They  are  yellowish 
brown,  and  are  from  three  to  eight  inches 
hiarh  and  two  to  four  inches  across  the  top. 

Treatment. — When  once  a  tree  is  at- 
tacked by  the  fungus,  there  Is  no  hope  of 
saving  It.  If  the  tree  is  one  of  a  group,  it 
should  be  isolated  by  digging  a  ditch 
around  It.  The  ditch  should  be  dug  deep 
and  wide  enough  to  get  beyond  the  point 
where  the  brown  strands  of  the  fungus 
have  reached.  This  precaution  will  be 
necessary  only  with  the  Pines  and  allied 
trees,  as  others  are  not  usually  attacked 
unless  first  injured. 

Polyporus  versicolor.— There  is  good 
evidence  that  this  fungus,  which  is  a 
very  common  one,  may  produce  root  rot 
in  mauv  trees.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  such  trees  have  been  previously 
weakened,  thus  giving  the  fungus  an  op- 
portunity to  get  In.  When  it  occurs  on 
the  side  of  a  stump  or  root,  it  forms  a 
thin,  rigid,  shell-shaped  growth,  extend- 
ing out  at  right  angles  to  the  surface. 
Usually  many  grow  together,  more  or 
less  united  to  each  other  at  the  back. 
The  individual  shells  vary  in  size  from 
one-half  inch  to  two  inches  or  more  In 
diameter.  The  concave  surface  Is  always 
down  and  is  made  up  of  a  layer  ol  very 
small  pores,  in  which  the  spores  are  pro- 
duced. This  porous  surface  is  usually  of 
a  whitish-yellow  color.  The  upper  sur- 
face Is  sniniug,  smooth,  and  velvety, 
marked  with  various  dull-colored  zones. 

The  mycelium  forms  a  white,  felt-like 
covering  on  the  rootH,  penetrating  and 
causing  the  decay  of  the  bark  and  wood. 
The  first  indication  of  the  disease  is  In 
the   decreased    production     or   stunted 

*In  Yearbook  of  the  U.  P.  Eepirtment  of  Agri- 
cu'iiire  18M. 


growth  of  the  wood  and  a  tendency  to 
overproduction  of  fruit.  Exainination 
of  tne  roots  of  such  trees  leveak  tti^ 
white  felted  fungous  strands,  whicli  con. 
tlnue  to  increase  in  abundance  until  tlie 
roots  are  nearly  all  rotted  off.  It  is  nao. 
ally  several  years  from  the  time  a  treeii 
first  attacked  until  its  death. 

The  mycelium  spreads  from  tree  to  h«e 
among  decaying  roots,  so  that  in  tke 
course  of  years  the  tre^  over  large  ami 
are  destroyed.  Healthy,  ylgoroiis  trees, 
in  good  soil,  are  much  leas  liable  tone- 
cumb  than  those  growing  under  lesBbr 
▼orabls  eiMidltionB.  Trees  planted  in  mfl 
which  has  been  recently  cleared  are  moit 
liable  to  attack,  first,  because  thefnim 
is  abundant  in  the  decaying  roots  and. 
second,  for  the  reason  that  after  a  few 
years  the  nitrogen  becomes  greatly  d^ 
creased,  as  explained  elsewhere.  The 
trees  which  have  up  to  this  time  been 
highly  \sA  and  growing  vigorooaly  m 
checked  by  the  decrease  of  soil  food.  If 
this  is  not  at  once  remedied  by  fertilln 
tion  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  fon- 
fl'us  may  gain  a  foothold  and  the  treeii 
doomed. 

Treatment.—In  all  cases  the  npid 
changes  in  soil  conditions  which  foDow 
clearing  should  be  guarded  agalnvt  I? 
not  planting  until  these  changes  bait 
taken  place  and  until  the  roots  of  the  ori- 
ginal vegetation  have  rotted  and  props 
soil  conditions  have  been  established,  n 
injuries  occur  on  the  larger  roots  or  tbe 
base  of  the  trunk,  the  places  shonld  be 
cleaned  and  coated  with  pitch  or  coal 
tar.  Burning  the  stumps  and  roote  ot 
diseased  trees  where  they  stand  is  adrii- 
able  if  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  the 
spread  of  the  fungus.  In  the  early  rtaw 
of  the  disease  the  tree  may  often  be  aavtd 
and  enabled  to  outgrow  the  trouble  bj 
removing  the  earth  from  the  base  of  tbe 
trunk  and  larger  roots,  clearing  them  u 
thoroughly  as  possible  of  diseased  tisBUf. 
and  applying  coal  tar  to  tbe  wounds. 

niMEASBS    OF    THE    TRUNK    AND   BRANTHE!. 

Red  rot  of  Oak  (Polyporus  8ulphtt^ 
eus.) — This  disease  is  most  common  in 
Oak.  but  it  Is  also  found  In  the  Cheetnot 
Poplar.  Cherry,  and  Willow.  Hartij?  de- 
scribes it  as  parasitic  also  In  Locust  Alder, 
Walnut,  and  Pear.  As  a  panu^iteit  gate 
entrance  to  the  body  of  ^he  tree  throngh 
some  wound.  The  mycelium  then  gpretdi 
through  the  wood,  causing  it  to  diy, 
shrink,  crack,  and  turn  reddish  browi. 
In  the  cracks  the  myceliani  forms  laife 
sheets  or  felted  masses,  as  In  the  case  of  tbe 
red  rot  of  the  Fir  and  Pine.  Theinsideof  a 
trunk  may  become  completely  rotten  in  a 
few  years  from  this  cause.  WhencTer 
any  wound  permits  the  mycelium  of  the 
fungus  to  come  to  the  surface,  a  laiy 
group  of  fruits  are  produced,  extendinir 
out  from  the  tree-like  brackets.  The  m- 
der  surface  is  made  up  of  a  layer  of  tbb- 
walled  pores,  whitish  at  first,  thensnl- 
phur-yellow.  The  top  is  a  whitish  jel- 
low.  The  brackets  are  irregularin  shape 
and  size  and  are  usually  all  grown  to- 
gether in  an  inseparable  mass,  which  if 
usually  from  six  to  twenty  inches  or  more 
across  and  from  two  to  four  inches  thkt 

Treatment.—As  the  fungus  can  not  s»^ 
entrance  except  through  a  wound,  it  mv 
be  readily  guarded  against  by  properly 
caring  for  wounds,  as  suggested  in  other 
parts  of  this  article. 

White  Rot  of  Oak.— This  disease  is  p^v 
duced  by  Polyporus  igniarlus,  a  coramoa 
fungus, which  sometimes  attackstheOat 
Hickory,  Willow,  and  other  trees.  T^ 
mycelium  of  the  fungus  grows  throop 
the  wood,  reducing  it  to  a  yellowlra- 
white,  spongy  condition.  ThePolypoiw 
itself  develops  on  the  surface  of  the  ban 
or  wood .  It  is  at  first  spherical  in  shape, 
but  later  assumes  the  form  of  a  hoot 
with  the  flat  side  turned  down. 

Treatment.— The  fungus  seldom,  ff 
ever,  attacks  sound  tissues,  hence  the 
proper  care  of  wounds  is  all  thatlare- 
quired  to  preserve  trees  from  its  at  tads. 

There  are  numerous  other  fungi  cJo«iy 
related  to  those  described  which  may 
produce  various  kinds  of  rots  In  growing 
trees.  Nearly  all  these  gain  entrance 
through  cuts  and  wounds,  hence  the  pe 
cessltr  of  properly  caring  for  these,  espe 
daily  during  summer,  when  para«w 
enemies  of  all  kinds  are  active. 
{To  bi  concluded,) 
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Clematis  Dyiag  Off. 

To  tkt  Editor  of  American  Oamening, 

Concerning  the  nnmerotia  inquiries  on 
this  subject,  1  k)eg  to  giye  herewith  my 
opinions  as  to  the  cause  of  Clematis  dying 
off.  There  is  a  little  white  worm  that 
afterwards  turns  gray  as  soon  as  the 
▼Inp  turns  blaclj ;  the  worm  is  very  small 
and  cannot  beseenwithouta  microscope. 
The  easiest  time  to  find  it  is  as  soon  as 
you  notice  any  withering  on  the  top  of 
the  vine,  which  shows  it  vewr  quickly. 
The  trouble  has  been  known  for  several 
years  in  the  old  countries,  for  we  exam- 
Ined  Clematis  for  the  same  trouble  in  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August  of 
1887,  '89,  and  '90, and  alwaysfound  the 
same  little  worm  down  below  on  the 
affected  vines,  but  we  were  never  able  to 
find  any  after  the  vine  had  been  dead  for 
a  few  days.  We  alsoexp^enced  that  we 
bad  more  trouble  on  rteh  and  freshly 
manured  land  than  anywhere  else,  and 
for  that  reason  planting  on  old.  well-cul- 
tlrated  soil,  we  had  pretty  good  success. 
Some  growers  have  tried  tobacco  stems 
lightly  covered  by  soil  among  the  plants, 
and  others  have  used  pyrethrum  pow- 
der, but  I  am  not  sure  of  their  success. 

Last  spring  I  planted  three  Clematis 
Jnclcmanni,  and  three  of  other  varieties. 
Before  I  planted  them,  I  put  them  under 
a  wooden  pail,  and  bad  the  roots  covered 
up  with  ground  about  one  inch  thicic ; 
then  I  put  some  carbon  bisulphide  In  a 
cup  under  the  pail.  I  gave  them  this 
treatment  two  nights,  and  had  the  pall 
taken  off  during  daytime,  while  I  kept 
the  plants  covered  with  straw  during 
that  time.  One  of  them  did  not  start  to 
Krow  at  all,  but  the  other  five  made  a 
fine  growth  with  no  trouble  whatever.  I 
hope  others  will  try  it  too  and  publish 
their  experience  in  Ambbican  Gardbn- 
ixo. 

I  always  watch  the  riematis  very 
closely,  especially  in  the  first  part  of  the 
ffummer.  and  cut  off  and  bum  up  every 
affected  vine  as  soon  as  noticed.  I  also 
plant  the  crown  of  the  roots  three  or  four 
Inches  deep,  which  gives  a  chance  that 
the  plant  f^prouts  out  again  If  it  should 
die  off  at  the  top.  Subscribeb. 


Catalogues  Received. 

John  Frasbr,  Huntaville,  Ala.  — Nursery 
Stock. 

J.  H.  H.  BOTD,  Cagle,  Tenn.— Price  List  of 
Tree  Seeds. 

Mrs.  Maud  M.  Brigos,  R1  Piso,  Tez.— 
Illustrated  Catalogua  of  Cacti. 

PiNB  TRBB  Farm,  Jamettmrg,  N.  J.— Uliis- 
trated  list  of  Poultry,  Bggt,  etc. 

Parsons  A  Sons*  Co.  Ltd  ,  Plusbing,  N.Y.- 
Select  litt  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

D.  Hat  ft  Son,  AuoklaDd,  New  Zealand.— 
Special  List  of  Choiee  Flowering  Plants. 

THE  LOVBTT  CO.,  Llttlo  Silver,  N.  J.— 
Strawberry,  Celery,  Cabbage  Plants,  etc. 

ROBRRTS  Maohinb  Co.«  Go1le«eville,  Pa.— 
Oataioffue  of  8 team  and  Hot  Water  Boilen. 

J.  M.  Thorbdrn  ft  Co..  xs  John  St.,  New 
York.— List  of  Suarar  Beet  Sbedi  with  cultural 
BOtea. 

CONTINBNTAL  PLANT  CO.,  Kittrell,   N.   C— 

Standard  list  of  Strawberries  with  cultural 
notes. 

GuJCAS  ft  BoDDiROTOir  Oo.,  Now  York.— 
Offer  of  Datcb«  Freneh,  Bemrada  and  Japan 
Bulbs. 

J.  H.  BOYD,  CaRle,  Teon.— Seeds  of  Decid- 
uous Trees  and  Shrubs,  also  of  Bversreens, 
Forest  Seedlings. 


JQHR  a  MovniORB  Go.,  £bloago,  111.— Gata- 
loffue  Riving  the  most  improved  styles  and 
slses  of  greenhouse  constniotion  timber,  with 
lots  of  useful  data  on  that  subject. 

RRLIABLE    INCUBATOR   AND  BROODER   CO., 

Qulncy,  IlL— A  useful  list  (aa4  pages)  of  every, 
tiling  wanted  by  the  up-to-date  poultry  raiser- 
with  many  valuable  hints  as  to  management. 

August  BoitKRR  ft  Sons,  68  Dey  st.  New 
York.  —  General  Illustrated  drtaloirue  of 
Florists*  Sappliei,  Deooratiye  Goods,  Basket », 
Fern  Dishes,  etc.  A  very  complete  catalogue' 
well  printed  and  profusely  Ulustrated. 

Hrrrrdbbr  Manufaoturing  COm  Geneva, 
N.  Y.— A  Treatise  on  Greenhouse  Heating  in 
oonneotion  with  the  Furman  Boiler,  is  fully 
Illustrated  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
nwtton  on  healing  matters,  the  steam  and  hot 
wafer  tables  being  especially  valuable. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Ready  for  Winter.— Active  garden- 
ing out-of-doors  is  now  practically  over 
for  the  season.  Everytnlng  should  be 
ready  for  winter.  As  soon  as  frost  comes, 
the  winter  spinach  should  be  mulched 
with  some  light  covering.  A  liberal  dres- 
sing of  manure  should  be  given  the  aspar- 
agus bed.  Along  the  roast  It  is  the  gen- 
eral custom  to  give  the  beds  a  good 
dressing  of  sea  weed,  and  where  this  is 
done,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  over  it  a 
light  dressing  of  strawy  manure,  or  it 
will  shrivel  up  too  much. 

Rhabarb.~It  is  now  a  good  time, 
wherever  needed,  to  make  new  planta- 
tions by  dividing  the  old  roots  to  two  or 
three  good  crowns  and  replanting.  And 
to    insure  good    quick-growing  fleshy 


Fig.  ax3  —Portable  Fence. 

stalks,  it  is  necessary  to  give  it  a  liberal 
dressing  of  manure,  and  the  soil  plowed 
or  dug  15  to  18  inches  in  depth. 

Seakjtle  is  not  grown  as  much  as  it 
deserves  to  be  grown,  as  It  is  a  very  use- 
ful vegetable,  and  is  easily  forced  for 
winter  use.  The  roots  of  this  can  be  dug 
up  now,  keeping  the  best  crowns  fur  forc- 
ing; for  this  purpose  roots  should  be 
about  six  inches  long  and  straight, 
about  one  inch  in  diameter.  Such  roots 
planted  In  mushroom  house  or  under  the 
greenhouse  benches,  will  soon  be  fit  for 
use.  The  best  of  the  remaining  roots 
may  be  reset  for  future  use. 

Gold  Frames  containing  lettuce,  pars- 
ley, etc.,  for  winter  use.  should  be  pro- 
vided with  suitable  materials  for  cover- 
ing, as  hard  frost  is  liable  to  occur  at  any 
moment  now. 

Mats.— There  are  now  made  in  New 
York  hotbed  mats  of  burlap,  lined 
with  wool  waste  and  quilted,  that 
should  prove  cheaper,  more  convenient 
to  handle,  and  warmer  than  the  straw 
mats  so  long  used.    They  are  now  being 


FlO.  az4  —FOR  SCRAPING  OLD  TREES. 

advertised  In  this  paper.  Give  ventila- 
tion every  fine  day.  Watering,  when 
done,  should  be  early  in  the  day. 

Odd  Notes.— Examine  frequently  all 
roots  stored  away  in  cellars  or  pits  out- 
side, removing  any  that  may  be  rotting. 
Squashes  must  be  kept  in  a  dry  warm 

glace.    Uq  to  the  present  writing  frost 
as  not  done  very  serious  damage  to  the 
tomatoes.    If  there  are  still  any  green 
ones  on  the  vines,  they  should  be  carried 
Indoors,  and  th^  will  ripen  on  the  vines. 
w.  M.  Edwards,  Conn. 


Last  year,  95,750,000  worth  of  Ameri- 
can fruit  was  exported,  over  a  third 
goUg  to  England.  Of  these,  eonsiderahly 
more  than  a  fourth  (f  1,958,000)  v^ere 
apples. 

Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society.— 
The  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety will  be  held  in  Moberly,Mo.,  Decem- 
ber 7th,  8th,  and  9th,  1897,  in  the  Court 
House. 


A  Portable  Garden  Pence. 

The  cut  shows  one  of  the  most  sensible 

e;>rtable  fences  that  can  be  devised, 
very  other  panel  is  rigid,  both  as  re- 
gards sidewise  and  end>to-end  motion. 
This  makes  the  whole  fence  very  firm— a 
point  that  is  not  true  of  many  of  the 
styles  of  portable  fences.  It  has  the  ad* 
vantage  also  of  being  put  together  and 
taken  apart  in  a  moment's  time.  The 
construction  is  plainly  shown  in  the 
drawing. 


Por  Scraping  Old  Apple  Trees. 

Manv  neglected  old  orchards  ought  to 
have  the  dead,  loose  bark  scraped  from 
the  trunks  of  the  trees.  Here  eggs  are 
laid  by  insects,  from  which  great  dam- 
age results.  Besides,  the  tree  will  be 
much  more  thrifty  if  the  trunk  and 
branches  are  kept  clear  of  moss  and  dead 
bark.  A  worn-out  hoe,  cut  into  the 
shapeshowniuthe  figure,  and  sharpened, 
will  prove  a  very  serviceable  tool  In 
scraping  these  old  tree  trunks. 


Cauliflower  in  5aody  Soil. 

Will  you  please  ask  your  correspond- 
ents to  give  their  experience  in  making 
cauliflower  head  in  sandy  soil?— T.  H.  M. 

—Cauliflowers  will  head  when  grown 
in  sandy  soil  providing  the  climate  suits 
them,  this  last  being  more  important 
than  the  soil.  The  best  heads  we  have 
ever  seen  were  grown  in  sandy  soil,  but 
near  the  sea.  We  do  not  know  what 
your  climate  Is  like. 


Pormalio  as  a  Preservative. 

In  a  recent  issue,  Mr.  Jeiolaman  speaks 
of  preserving  strawberries  In  formalin. 
Now,  I,  and  perhaps  some  others  of  your 
readers,  would  like  to  know  something 
about  the  process.  Does  it  render  the 
berries  unfit  for  use?  Is  it  used  to  !pre- 
serve  fruit  for  show  alone?— D.  H.  Bing- 
ham. 

— Formalin  is  an  aqueous  solution  of 
formaldehyde  and  is  used  more  diluted, 
simply  to  preserve  form  for  show ;  the 
berries  thus  kept  are  absolutely  useless 
for  any  other  purpose. 


To  Tie  Up  Raspberry  Canes. 

What  is  the  best  and  cheapest  way  by 
the  acre  to  tie  up  raspberry  vines  ?  When 
Is  the  time  to  prune  them  and  how  many 
stalks  to  leave  to  a  bush  ?  Also  the  best 
tlHie  to  set  out  a  new  bed?— A.  W.  C, 
Conn. 

— Fasten  No.  9  fence  wire  to  anchor 
posts  one  at  each  end  of  the  row.  In  line 
with  the  posts  drive  stakes  so  that  the 
top  of  them  will  be  three-fifths  as  high  as 
the  bushes  after  they  are  trimmed.  The 
stakes  to  be  set  40  feet  apart. 

Fasten  the  wire  to  top  of  the  stakes 
with  staples,  taking  care  tonotdrive  the 
staples  too  tight  that  the  wire  may  slip 
easily  when  being  tightened  with  the 
fence  wire  stretcher. 

Tie  the  canes  with  any  suitable  mate- 
rial for  the  purpose;  raffia  T prefer  touse 
when  convenient,  but  wool  twine  does 
very  well.  Wire  co6ts  a  little  at  first,  but 
as  it  can  be  used  many  years  in  the  same 
place  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the 
end  We  try  to  have  the  old  wood  ( (i«it • 
tng  canes)  cut  out  as  soon  as  convenient 
after  berries  are  picked  and  the  laterals 
and  ends  of  the  new  growth  trimmed 
back  in  spring  after  fk^eesing  weather  is 
ova*  and  before  the  leaf  buds  begin  to 
start,  leaving  no  more  than  five  canes  to 
each  hill ;  three  to  four  cane»  give  much 
better  satisfaction.  Set  out  a  new  block 
of  blackcaps  in  the  spring,  but  I  set  out 
red  varieties  from  July  to  October,  in  the 
summer  and  fall,  but  if  in  the  spring  I 
find  that  the  earlier  the  red  varieties  are 
out  the  better.— C.  C.  N. 


One  hundred  plants  of  the  wondeiv 
Itel  Henry  8trawl>erryare  offleredas  a 
premium  to  the  raiser  of  a  oomplete 
oiab  of  Ten  New  Names,  with  an 
additional  supply  of  plants  to  eaoh 
person  la  the  club.  Read  particulars 
elsewhere 
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**  $1.00  a  Year.  ^    Every  Saturday. 
Am  niastnted  Weekly  Joarnal  Devoted  to 
Gardening  and  Pniit  Caltore  in  the  Open 
and  Under  Glaaa,  and  Record  of  Car- 
rent  Bventa  in  Hortlcaltore. 

artn«d  (we«kl7  fenn)  M  Moond  olaa  matter  at  tlw  Hew 
TmIc  P<Mt  Office,  JaanaiT  U.  laee. 

I>U»U«HKD   ST 

A.  T.  DC  LA  MARK   PTQ.  4  PUB.  CO.  LTD. 

ReSK    AND    DUANS   STtt., 

Rminclanokr  BuiLDiiia,  Nkw  York. 

TttepboBe,  9154  Coraandft.  P.  O.  Box  168r. 

BBOISTBBBD   CABUB   ADDBBSfl 

Ooaamerolal    Gable)    Floras,    New     York* 

Publishers*  Announcemeiits. 

Okecks.  Money  Orders,  etc..  should  be  made 
Vayable  to  JoiiPH  Maoxll,  Treasurer. 

Teraia— Casb  In  adTanoe.  Change  of  addrese  on 
■laWng  tag  indicates  a  receipt. 

Habacriptloaa-Oar  mailing  list  Is  corrected  no 
lo  Taeeday  In  each  week;  remtttancee  recelyed 
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The  Henry  Strawl>erry. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby 
a  bountiful  supply  of  these  plants  will  be 
ready  for  spring  delivery  to  subscribers 
and  agents,  and  in  this  connection  we 
beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  our  generous  off  en  of  these  plants  in 
another  column.  We  do  not  think  that 
a  more  liberal  offer  has  ever  been  made 
than  the  one  now  advertised,  whereby 
the  agent  or  worker  sending  us  in  a  club 
of  ten  new  names,  at  $1  each,  becomes 
entitled  to  100  Henry  Strawberry  plants, 
while  five  plants  will  be  sent  postpaid  to 
each  person  in  bis  club.  This  offer  will 
not  apply  to  a  c]ub  of  less  than  ten.  It 
may  be  a  very  long  time  before  such  an 
offer  of  such  a  plant  can  be  made  again. 
The  wonderful  success  which  has  accom- 
panied our  premium  offer  this  fall,  in  the 
short  time  at  our  disposal  to  advertise  it, 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  orders  for  the 
Henry  Strawberry  next  spring  may  ex- 
ceed all  anticipations;  however,  we  have 
planned  for  a  large  supply  for  delive^ 
and  trust  to  be  able  to  meet  all  demands 
upon  us.  Mr.  Jerolaman's  series  of  arti- 
cles is  now  being  placed  In  pamphlet  form, 
and  copies  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  who 
desire  to  use  same  In  the  canvas  for  new 
subscriptions. 

All  the  premium  Henry  Strawberry 
plants  due  to  date,  have  been  shipped, 
except  where  a  request  has  been  made  to 
hold  them  till  spring,  and  Judging  by  the 
unsolicited  acicnowledgments  rpcelved, 
they  are  giving  immense  satiafaction.  In 
order  to  reduce  weight  and  hlnderexcess- 
ive  transpiration  some  of  the  leaves  are 
cut  off  before  shipping,  this  is  especially 
beneficial  during  a  hot  spell,  and  readers 
can  rest  assured  all  is  done  for  the  best. 


THG  favorable  season,  to- 
gether with  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Dahlia  Society  in  Philadelphia 
and  the  American  Institute  In  New 
York  last  season  and  again  this  past 
month,  have  succeeded  beyond  question 
In  booming  the  Dahlia  to  a  marked 
degree  and  helped  to  bring  this  grand  old 
garden  flower  Into  public  notice  and  to 
all  appearances popularfavor  once  again. 

That  the  grand  old  flower  deserves 
this  rejuvenescence  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. For  w^hat  other  garden  plant  has 
such  a  range  of  color  or  such  distinctions 
In  habit  and  form?  As  In  the  Chrysan- 
themum, all  tastes  are  provided  for. 
With  one  it  may  be  singles  find  favor, 
and  how  easily  these  can  be  produced 
too;  a  packet  of  seed  sown  in  early 
spring  yields  a  wealth  of  color  and  bloom 
the  same  season,  which  is  remarkable. 

On  the  other  hand  named  kinds  can  be 
indulged  in  and  by  the  usual  method  of 
propagation  such  splendid  varieties  as 
Paragon,  Anna  Baroldi,  etc.,  can  be  per- 
petuated and  all  as  well  by  the  amateur 
as  the  professional.  Other  tastes  are  pro- 
vided for  in  hundreds  of  distinct  show  or 
fancy  varieties;  others  again  may  desire 
the  solid,  formal  pompon,  while  still 
more  aesthetic  tastes  can  readily  be 
pleased  by  the  various  forms  of  Cactus. 

In  this  last-named  class  there  are  now 
so  many  fine  forms  that  all  tastes  and 
nearly  all  purposes  can  be  served.  Not 
every  one  wants  the  stiff,  formal  show 
Dahlia  in  the  house  as  a  cut  flower;  but 
no  one  can  object  to  many  of  the  so-called 
Cactus  varieties  with  their  looser  and 
more  irregular  outlines.  Better  still, 
they  bloom,  as  a  rule,  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son and  are  more  proliflc.  And  in  this 
respect  too  much  praise  cannot  be  be^ 
stowed  upon  the  charming  distinct 
American  variety,  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  our  illustration  on  page  757. 

With  us  William  Agnew  began  flowering 
early  in  July  and  since  that  date  tlH  the 
present  time  has  kept  up  a  continuous 
supply.  The  plant  is  a  splendid  grower 
and  attains  a  height  of  about  six  feet 
early  In  the  season.  The  blooms  are  of 
great  size  and  the  brilliant  crimson  color 
makes  them  very  desirable  for  room 
decoration.  In  fact,  it  makes  in  our 
opinion  one  of  the  best  home  Dahlias  in 
existence.  As  an  exhibition  sort  it  is  of 
but  little  service,  for  the  blooms  ship 
badly.  A  worthy  consort  is  seen  in  G.  W. 
Bruton,  similar  in  form,  but  sulphur- 
yellow.  Both  these  are  the  introductions 
of  Messrs.  Peacock,  of  Atco,  N.  J.,,  to 
whom  is  due  no  small  share  of  credit  in 
fostering  the  present  revival. 

The  subject  of  the  other  illustration, 
flg.  211,  Nympheea,  is  another  Cactus  of 
great  value  as  a  decorative  flower,  and 
altogether  more  dainty  than  the  forego- 
ing. The  disposition  of  the  foliage  and 
buds  renders  it  most  valuable  as  a  cut 
flower,  while  the  color,  a  soft,  pleasing 
pink,  makes  it  still  more  desirable  in  that 
direction ;  it  also  has  an  additional  ad- 
vantage, owing  to  its  good  keeping  and 
shipping  qualities.  The  flower  is  not 
large,  and  as  an  exhibition  variety  does 
not  count  for  much.  But  for  home  pur- 
poses it  is  all  right. 

The  plant  Is  a  good  grower  and  has  a 
long,  period  of  blooming ;  with  us  up  to 
the  same  date  as  the  first-named. 


WHEN   discussing  tait«B. 
give  vegeUble  fannlBg 

Cttttlvatton.  In  our  lasoe  of  Aug.  14,  retoi^ 
ence  was  made  to  the  rerj 
successful  system  of  a  Long  Island  farm- 
er, Mr.  Hailock,  and  a  coneapoDdeDt 
who  is  struck  by  the  figures  then  given 
asks: 

How  close  should  the  potatoee  be 
planted,  and  were  Mr.  Hallock's  planted 
in  pieces  or  whole  to  get  the  yield  spoken 
of. 

It  see2ns  that  the  subject  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  receive  fnller  comment 
here,  if  only  to  give  a  caution.  Mr.  Hal- 
lock  grows  his  potatoes  in  drills  three 
feet  apart  and  the  plants  are  set  one 
foot  apart  in  the  drills.  But  the  secret 
of  his  success  is  due  to  several  caoasi 
— ^'  intensive  cultivation  "  tells  the  wbok 
story.  The  soil  is  put  In  the  beet 
possible  condition  before  the  plants  are 
set,  and  they  are  given  all  the  food  they 
can  possibly  consume,  and  of  the  kind 
best  suited  to  their  neceflsltlee. 

This  is  but  the  beginning.  Selection  ii 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  tokea 
and  that  with  a  view  to  prodnctirene« 
and  earliness.  Mr.  Hailock  took  up  tbera- 
riety  known  as  the  "  Early  Ohio,"  tbe 
first  year  of  its  introduction,  ha  vingfouDd 
it  well  adapted  to  his  purposes,  and  bj 
systematic  selection,  annually  carried  on, 
he  has  succeeded  in  getting  a  type  serenl 
days  earlier  and  more  proliflc  than  tbe 
parent.  In  his  method  of  selectton  be 
had  in  view  the  largest  amount  of  toben, 
with  the  least  possible  growth  of 
vine.  The  careful  observer,  on  looking 
over  his  fields,  will  be  astonished  at  tbe 
smallness  of  vine  of  his  Improved  Eariy 
Ohio,  When  compared  with  the  Eai<j 
Rose,  which  he  arrows  to  some  extent,a}- 
though  it  is  not  as  great  a  cropper. 

Why  ?  it  may  be  asked,  should  Mr.Hal- 
lock  grow  the  Early  Rose  when  tbe  Eaify 
Ohio  Is  more  prolific?  Experiment  hai 
shown  him  that  where  the  Early  Bo« 
can  be  grown  at  a  profit,  his  Early  Ohio 
cannot ;  that  the  soil  must  be  in  a  mock 
higher  state  of  cultivation  for  the  latter 
than  for  the  former.  Another  point  of 
importance  is  that  If  the  Early  Boee  is 
given  the  same  cultivation  he  gives  the 
Early  Ohio  be  would  have  all  tops  aid 
no  tubers.  This  shows  the  Importanee 
of  selection  to  suit  particular  condltioBf 
of  soil  and  climate.  Mr.Hallock  is  grow- 
ing the  Early  Rose  in  his  rotation  of 
crops  on  a  fleld  he  has  recently  come  into 
possession  of,  and  he  says  it  will  beat 
least  three  years  before  he  can,  with 
thorough  cultivation,  get  that  field  op 
to  a  degree  of  fertility  that  will  warrant 
him  in  planting  It  with  his  favorite  rt- 
riety, after  which  the  Early  Rose  win  not 
be  grown.  It  is  well  to  say  a  single  trial 
will  not  give  the  success  Mr.  Hailock  ba« 
attained ;  persistent  effort  alonecan  girr 
that. 


Our  Strawberry  Ramphiet. 

Owing  to  an  expressed  desire  by  the 
writer  to  thoroughly  revise  hlsserieeo' 
articles  on  "  Big  Berrlei*  for  AU,"  it  may 
be  early  In  December  before  we  a*ill  be 
able  to  issue  the  booklet.  It  will  be  wril 
worth  waiting  for,  however,  as  we  con- 
fidently anticipate  that  It  will  prove  the 
beat  treatise  on  thefSnbject  ever  written, 
and  practical  to  tlie  core. ' 


Nov.  6,  1897. 
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EEADERS'  lOTBS  ilD  OOHBITS. 


This  SMce  Is  devoted  to  abort  note*  of  expert* 
ence  and  obeerration,  bat  not  oeceaaartly  reflect- 
ing oar  own  opinions.  Ton.  reader  are  trying 
new  rarietlea,  new  Implements,  new  methods.  Let 
as  have  yonr  verdict— short,  pointedly.    PoMlbly 

Sa  may  vrlsh  to  comment  on  atatements  foand  In 
Is  or  prevloas  lasaes  or  to  offer  saggestlona ;  let  oa 
hear  what  yoa  have  to  say.  In  the  maltltnpe  of 
coonael  there  la  wladom  and  aafety.    Write  as  often 


Mushrooms  Under  BenGhes.--Wil] 
some  one  obllK^  me  by  information  aR  to 
the  best  manner  of  buildlnK  a  mushroom 
bed  under  bench  (80x8)  in  lettuce  bouse, 
a  2-inch  steam  main  runs  under  this 
bench,  no  others.  I  desire  to  put  in  a  bed 
as  soon  as  possible  in  the  most  expe- 
ditious manner.— J  AMES  I^.Caubery,  D.C. 

A  Yellow  Caiiiia.— Kindly  grlve  in 
American  Gardeninu  the  name  of  Canna 
of  which  I  enclose  a  blossom.  It  is  one 
of  a  lot  of  seedlings  which  I  raised  this 
year  from  seed  taken  at  random  from  a 
bed  of  French  Canna s.  The  plant  is 
dwarf  in  habit  ( 18  inches  to  2  feet),  and 
a  Tery  profuse  bloomer.— J.  E.  G.,  Md. 

— Cannas  do  not  come  true  from  seed 
and  i^rreat  range  of  variety  may  be  had 
h\  raising  one's  own  seedlings.  The 
blooms  sent  are  of  a  deep  Indian  yellow 
and  show  the  smallest  amount  of  red  of 
any  Canna  we  recall  to  mind.  It  seems 
to  ns  you  have  a  desirable  and  distinct 
thing.— Ed. 

Gardening  In  lia. — Concerning  the 
remarks  in  All  About  the  Home  Plot 
August  20.  I  planted  radish  Gia^t 
Stuttffart  and  Strasburg.  I  had  raised 
peas  McLean '9  Extra  Early;  after  peas 
were  off,  the  ground  was  spaded  again 
and  sugar  com  planted.  I  think  it 
was  Cory's  White  Cob;  after  thecorn  was 
used  up  the  ground  was  cleaned  off 
again,  and.  September  20  the  radish  seed 
were  planted  in  drills  opened  with  the 
corner   of  the  hoe.     I   sprinkled  ashes 

Bretty  thick  in  the  drills,  than  a  sprink- 
ng  of  top  soil,  then  the  seed,  lightly  cov- 
ering with  top  soil.  I  pulled  the  first 
radishes  on  October  8,  fine  ones  three 
Inches  long  and  an  inch  thick.  Only  one 
rain  fell  after  the  seeds  were  planted.  I 
find  little  difference  In  Stuttgart  and 
Strasburg  radishes.  I  always  use  ashes 
in  the  garden,  but  always  put  It  In  under 
the  seed.  I  use  the  coQee  grounds,  tea 
isaves,  and  egg  shells  with  the  ashes;  I 
open  trenches  a  foot  or  more  deep  and 
put  all  leaves,  pecan  hulls,  and  other  lit- 
ter in,  stamp  it  in  well,  then  throw  the 
soil  on.  This  keeps  the  soil  in  good  order 
for  alm'ost  anything.  In  my  little 
''imtch*'  I  raise  all  the  com,  beans,  peas, 
lettuce,  radishes,  peppers,  and  onions  we 
can  make  use  of,  and  often  have  enough 
to  give  to  some  of  my  less  fortunate 
friends.  I  planted  peas  to-day ;  we  may 
have  a  mess  for  Christmas,  or  a  cold  snap 
may  get  them.— Margaret  E.  Campbell, 
ll#a. 

What  Alls  this  Apple  Tree  ?-^What 

Is  .t^e  trouble  with  my  apple  tree?  I 
have  a  large  vigorous  tree  standing  on.^ 
high  dry  land,  at  the  edge  of  my  vegetable 
garden;  soil  sandy  but  well-cultivated 
and  fertilized.  The  variety  of  apple  is 
King  of  Tompkins  Co.  The  tree  bears 
every  year  very  well,  but  the  apples  begin 
to  fall  badly  when  nearly  grown  and 
those  that  hang  on  are  few  of  them  good. 
They  look  smooth  and  handsome  enough 
but  when  cut  open  more  or  less  of  the  in- 
side looks  as  if  it  had  been  slightly  frozen, 
or  as  a  partly  roasted  apple  looks  when 
cut  open.  They  are  so'  poor  that  we  use 
none  of  them,  and  altiiough  the  tree  can 
easily  bear  four  barrels  a  year,  I  ah  all 
cut  it  down  this  winter.  Years  ago  the 
apples  were  all  right  and  sound  and  kept 
till  spring.  Some  six  years  ago  I  put  an 
Iron  rod  through  the  tree  to  prevent  its 
splitting  apart.  Do  yon  think  the  iron 
tod  causes  the  trouble?— E.  A.  Shaw. 

An  Unruly  Rose.— *Jn  nearly  all  old  . 

fardens  here  are  Roses  called  Ht.  George, 
'hey  are  among  our  very  best  Rose9;  the 
foliage  is  smooth,  dark,  shining  green ; 
flowers  often  come  in  clusters  of  three, 
sometimes  one  on  a  stem  will  be  vivid 
crimson,  another  paler,  with  very  light 
center;  still  another  mottled  in  pink  and 


red.  The  flowers  are  Camellia-shaised 
and  last  well.  Now  two  years  ago  one 
of  my  big  bushes  was  badly  injured  by 
the  unusual  cold  snap  in  Febraarv  and  a 
good  part  of  it  died.  I  cut  It  back  to 
near  the  ground;  when  it  began  grow- 
ing in  spring  it  threw  out  long  nearly 
smooth  vines  that  are  now  25  feet  long, 
branching  and  going  everywhere,  but 
there  has  never  been  a  Rose  on  any  of  the 
vines.  Near  the  ground  on  short  new 
growth  It  has  bloomed  Just  the  same  as 
usual.  This  Rose  is  not  Greville  or  Seven 
Sisters,  but  a  Rose  that  blooms  ten 
months  in  the  year.  I  have  let  this  one 
alone  as  I  have  other  St.  George  Roses, 
but  if  it  does  not  behave  better  I  shall 
cut  off  all  vines.— Margaret  E.  Camp- 
bell, La. 

Sow  Bngs.— On  page  717,  I  see  a 
query  from  W.  F.  Preston,  111.,  for  advice 
on  wood  louse  and  answer.  Now  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  entomologists,  1 
should  advise  them  to  take  a  little  prac- 
tical experience  with  these  pests  before 
being  so  certain.  Having  grown  cucum- 
bers for  years,  especially  the  tender  forc- 
ing varieties,  I  can  positively  say  that  the 
wood  louse  does,  and  will,  eat  the 
leaves,  fruit,  and  flower  of  the  cucumber, 
especially  so  in  frame»,  as  they  can  re- 
main under  the  leaves  undisturbed  in  the 
day  as  well  as  night,  when  they  destroy 
a  large  peroentage  of  the  fmit.  Their 
favorite  food  is  the  flower,  and  fruit  In 
that  stage  Is  easily  damaged.  The  rem- 
edy I  have  for  years,  and  still  practise, 
and  I  could  not  do  without,  is  toads, 
(not  frogs,^some  pepple  get  these  two 
confused).  Toads  as  a  mie  can  be  found 
in  most  dry  rubbish  heaps,  and  if  placed 
in  greenhouse*  will  eat  the  sow  bug  or 
wood  louse.  It  may  be  Inter^ting  to  the 
Inexperienced,  to  learn  how  these  toa<ls 
take  their  prey ;  they  partly  bury  them- 
selves in  the  soil,  Just  tneir  beads  above, 
and  when  .the  wood  louse  comes  their 
way,  even  if  six  Inches  off,  they  open  their 
mouths,  and  thrust  out  their  t-ongues 
which  seem  to  act  like  a  magnet,  and 
draw  their  victim  in.  Now  as  regards 
quantity,  that  dei^ends  on  the  amount 
of  wood  lice,  if  they  are  very  bad  put  in 
as  many  as  you  can  get.  as  food  dimin- 
ishes they  can  be  taken  out  In  accorfl- 
ance,  or  they  will  get  out  as  opportunity 
jfresents  itself,  but  if  one  would '  uot  be 
bothered  with  wood  lice,  always  keep 
some  toads  on  hand.— William  Eldred, 
San  Francisco. 


Botanical  Study  lii  Detroit,  ilkh. 

President  Parker  and  .Commissioner 
Hoyt  and  Superintendent  Coryell  of  the 
park  board,  Principal  F.  L.  Bliss  of  the 
high  school,  and  W.  W.  Tracy,  horticul- 
turist for  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  have  been 
discussing  a  proposition  to  turn  the  cen- 
tral high  school  grounds  into  a  sort  of 
botanical  garden.  The  park  board,  of 
course,  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  prop- 
erty, but  the  plan  is  in  the  line  of  that 
proposed  not  long  since  for  carrying  out 
future  Improvements  in  the  parks  with  a 
view  to  making  them  as  useful 'as  pos- 
sible for  the  Htnay  of  botany.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  park  board  have  had  under 
consideration  an  informal  plan  to  im- 
prove the  balance  of  the  Boulevard,  by 
setting  out  trees  and  shrubs  in  groups  of 
families. 


How  to  Recognize  the  San  Jose  Scale; 

In  looking  for  this  Insect  most  persons  , 
wiH  pass  it  oy  unnoticed  on  account  of  ' 
its  very  small  size.  The  female  scale  is 
only  aboutone-tweuty-flfth  of  an  Inch  fn 
diameter,  while  the  mnle  is  only  about 
one-half  that  siiie.  The  shape  o^  the 
female  Is  nearly  clrcnlar.  while  the  male 
is  more  elongated.  The  female  Is  sharply 
convex  or  conical  In '  the  center*  This 
last  character  will  help  to  distinguish  It 
from  many  of  the  other  more  common 
species.  Its  color  is  neach^  like  the  bark  - 
on  which  It  \fi  found.,  ^(Anbther  dlsthi- 
gafshlng'character  is  found  in  the' reddish' 
discolorntlon  of  the  bark,  Immediately 
anrroundingthe  dcaie^  extending  through  ' 
both  the  outer  and  Inner  bark.  These 
characters  will  enable  one  with  an  ordi- 
nary pocket  magnifying  glass  to  readily 
detect  the  presence  of  thelnspct. — Bullotin 
of  Purdue  University,  Ag.  Ex.  St*n. 


Cost  of  Raising  Strawberries. 

To  the  Editor  ot  American  Garden tng. 

I  have  read  with  much  Interest  the 
"BIK  Berries  for  AU,"  by  Mr.  Henry 
Jerolaman.  As  I  am  about  on  par  in 
many  respects  to  Mr.  Jerolaman  In  being 
a  leading  grower  of  fancy  strawberries 
for  a  fancy  trade  of  about  the  same  ex- 
tent In  this  section.  I  am  very  anxiona  to 
find  out  Just  how  much  more  he  knows 
about  growing  strawberries  that  he  is 
w  I  Ming  to  tell  through  American  Gab- 
DCNiNG  that  I  do  not  now  know;  for 
though  lam  reckless  enough  to  claim  to 
possess  nluch  more  knowledge  than  the 
average  strawberry  grower  about  the 
business  (which  has  been  quite  fully 
demonstrated  in  thep»st  six  years),  lam 
willing  to  confess  that  what  I  really  do 
know  about  the  business  would  not  make 
near  so  large  a  book  as  that  which  I  do 
not  know,  .and  which  is  possible  to  be 
learned  by  the  most  intelligent  persons; 
and  that  If  I  should  live  to  continue  In  the 
business  twenty  years  longer,  I  should 
more  fully  realize  the  truth  of  this  than  I 
do  now.  ... 

My  fancy  strawberries  are  all  grown 
for  one  most  reliable  commission  and  re- 
tail house  In  Boston,  having  branch  sum- 
mer stores  at  North  East  and  Bar  Har- 
bor, Me.  The  price  which  I  receive  for 
this  fruit  In  all  these  markets  Is  nearly 
double  that  given  by  the  most  reliable 
market  quotations  at  the  time.  Mr.  Jer- 
olaman's  secret  about  **  gloss"  was  not 
so  much  a  secret  as  he  supposed, as  I  had 
,  discovered  it  six  years  ago,  and  have 
profited  by  the  discovery  ever  since.  I 
do  not  agree  with  him,  however,  that  It 
can  only  t>e  accomplished  by  mulching, 
as  I  can  grow  just  as  glossy  berries, 
though  not  so  clean,  without  mulching, 
that  Is,  in  the  way  that  he  would  have 
you  understand.  Mulching  has  only  an 
indirect  effect  In  producing  this  gloss.  It 
only  induces  certain  conditions  which 
are  part  of  the  necessaries  to  produce  it, 
and  the  other  parts  must  be  present  in 
order  to  make  mnlcbing  effectual  in  any 
great  degree  for  this  purpose.  It  Is  plain 
to  see  that  by  the  method  of  culture  l^us 
far  described  by  Mr.  Jerolaman,  these 
conditions  are  llke^  all  to  be  present; 
but  not  so  with  the  average  strawberry 
grower,  who  grows  his  strawberries  In 
the  matted  row.  The  time  that  Mr. 
Jerolaman  sets  his  plants',  which  appears 
to  be  some  time  soon  after  the  first  of 
September,  where  layer  plants  are  used, 
certainly  would  not  be  practical  for  fruit 
growers  In  more  northern  sections  with 
the  expectations  of  getting  even  a  pay- 
1  UK  Giro p  the  next  season . 

Mr.* Jerolaman  gives  us  to  understand, 
on  i^age  651,  that  he  can  grow  a  crop  of 
strawberries  ("first  class")  Including 
cost  of  preparing  land,  fertilisers,  labor 
and  all,  ready  for  the  harvesting,  with 
mach  less  cost  than  any  other  crop  that 
is  grown,  not  even  excepting  hay.  Just 
below  he  tells  of  how  he  received  about 
$800  for  one  picking  of  straw  berries  from 
about  one-qnarter  acre:  and  then  asks: 
"  Can  any  farmer  or  fruit  grower  show  a 
profit  IIR?^  that  from  a  single  picking  from 
so  small  a  pl»'ce?*'  I  think  that  I  can 
safely  answer  for  them  all,  No !  !  ! 

On  page  667  he  says:  "I  have  given 
you  my  mode  of  culture  for  a  whole  year, 
and  if  you  follow  it,  that  is,  set  out 
plants  in  clean  rich  soli,  keep  clean,  mulch 
in  winter  if  the  ground  heave  by 
action  of  frost,  mulch  between  rows  in 
spring,  pick,  eat,  or  sell  your  fruit,  that 
is  all  there  is  in  strawberry  culture ;  you 
cannot  fail  In  strawberry  culture  unless 
you  have  or  get  poor  varieties  of  plants. 
iSimple  is  It  not,  and  plain,  all  summed 
np  in  less  than  three  lines?"  Now,  he 
does  not  say  one  word  about  cutting 
runners,  and  it  would  seem  by  the  way 
he  says  It  that  there  were  no  runners* to 
be  cut  during  the  whole  year,  so  we  are 
obliged  to  presume  there  were  none, 
which  explains,,  in  part,  why  he  is  able  to  . 
;grow  t\e  qrop  so«  che^i^ly.  ^ls  profits 
are  Ind^d  marvelous,  and  I  hope  ne  will 
tell  us  very  soon  just  how  he  is  able  to  do 
It;  tot  to  gfow  a  really  first-class  crop  of 
strawberries.  It  costs  me,  ready  for  the 
gathering,  upwards  of  f  200  per  acre. 
E.  W.  WoosTKR,  Me. 

[In  a  later  Issue  these  points  will  be 
discussed— En.] 
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There  is  Not  a  Home  in  the  Land 

But  calls  for  a  yearly  Calendar. 

Every  family  tries  to  get  one  or  more;   generally  more. 

There  are  Calendars  and  Calendars 

Some  are  good»  some  bad,  most  of  them  indifferent. 

There  Will  Not  be  a  Calendar  Issued  for  1898 

To  exceed  in  artistic  elegance,  finish,  beauty  of  designs  and  effective 
coloring,  the  one  v^f  4flMdaj  offer  as  a  preminm  to  every  f abscriptioo 
to  AlTBRICAN  GARDENING  received  before  December  81, 1897. 

EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  IS  ENTITLED  TO  ONE 

AND    CAN    EASILY    EARN    TWENTY. 

^UR  magnificent  Rose  and  Qlrl  1898  six  sheet  Art  Calendar,  two  months  to  a  sheet,  each  sheet  8^ton% 
^^    inches,  is  superbly  lithographed  in  eleven  colors,  and  printed  on  hammered  paper  ;  the  whole  taste- 
fully tied  with  silk  bow — ^undoubtedly  a  work  of  art  fit  for  the  most  elegant  home, 
D6SCnptl0n     ^^^  ^  handsome  a  Calendar  as  was  ever  published.     Each  one  of  the  six  designs 
presents  a  distinct  type  of  female  loveliness  and  a  fresh    study  in  roses,  the 
coloring  on  each  sheet  being  rendered  in  harmony  with  the  design.     There  is  not  a  line  of  advertising 
on  the  Calendars  to  detract  from  their  value.     They  wilinot  be  sold  by  us  for  less  than  $1.00  each 


Vk^hn  Iq  EiVBRY  SUBSCRIBER  renewlnsr  before  December  31,  1897,  enclosing  Five  Cents 

▼  ▼  IltJ  I2>  additional  to  pay  packing  and  postage. 

EVERY  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION— To  induce  ^people  to  test  the  value  of  American 
Gardening  we  will  send  the  Calendar  absolutely  free  to  every  name  received 
direct  not  previously  on  our  mailing  list.     Remit  $1.00  for  A.  G;  12  months. 

EVERY  ONE  sending  us  a  club  of  Four  3-month  trial  subscriptidns  at  twenty- 
five  cents  each,  will  get  a  Calendar,  free  as  a  premiimi,  by  return  mai 


Entitled 

to  a 

Calendar? 


EVERY  NEW  name  sent  in  by  an  agent. 


NOTB.— We  have  ordered  manufactured  for  us  a  large  stock  of  these  superb  Calendars  in  the  endeavor  to  have  sufficient 
supply  for  all  demands,  but  will  not  guarantee  lo  fill  orders  afler  supply  is  exhausted.      Therefore,  order  yours  now. 


g^^^  I  I  ^^  A<rpnftt  ^  ^^^^  ^'  ^^^  ^^  Calendar  to  show  people  will  clinch  the  ..argument  and  obtain  the  tubscrip* 
OpeC^lal  tU  /\Sen  IS  ^^^^  ^^^^  g^^  Agents  will  be  mailed  one  copy,  securely  wrappisd,  on  receipt  of  only  Twenty- 
five  cents  (one-fourth  its  value.)  Armed  with  this^  superb  Calendar  we  mtsjudge  human  hattire  greatly  if  any  ordinary  mortal 
caunot  secure  a  bi^  liift  of  new  subscriptions  every  day.     Every  new  subscriber  you  send  us  geti)  a  Calendar  by  return  msiL 


V^g  Every  new  subscription  at  $1.00  entitles  the  agent  to  Five  of  the  Wonderful   Henry 

Strawberry  Plants*  to  be  delivered  next  Spring.     Thus  100  new  subscriptions  would 
secure  agents  500  plants  ;    a  po3sessioi>  worthy  of  your  consideration.     Every  new 
subscriber  taken  by  agent  will  receive  one  of  our  Art  Calendars  free  by  return  maiL 
Agents  who  4o  ^ot  want  the  Henry  Strawberry  Plants  can  retain  as  their  payment  20 
AiT^ni-G^  I  cents  in  cash  on  each .  subscription  they  take,  or  will  be  credited  twontjr-five-oents 

/\j^Cnt&  qh  any  book,  masraztne  or  publication   they  wish  to  obtain  through  us.  ' 


Pay 


«--«SL.  AMERICAN  GARDENING,  P.  0.  Box  1697,  New  York. 

REMIT  BY  P.  6.  or  EXPRESS  MONEY  OROER-IT  IS  SAFEST. 


Jov.  6,  1897. 
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PRIVATE    QARDBNBRS. 


AppointneiiU  and  Oointt* 

Omrdemen  And  otben  kDovrlng  ot  neeut 
ppointmentB  Mud  aorlnga  are  requested  to  ' 
yrwmrd  partiralan  ot  the  same  tor  pabitea- 
foD  in  this  column.    No  ebartte  is  made. 

New  York. 

The  horticultaral  display  at  Madison 
qaare  Garden  of  tlie  American  Institute 
aa  now  closed.  C.  W.  Ward,  Queens, 
•.  I.,  made  a  grand  display  of  carnations 
iflt  Saturday,  for  which  he  was  a  warded 
he  Medal  of  Excellence.  Cerdflcates 
^ere  also  awarded  to  his  new  varieties, 
Irs.  James  Dean,  Gold  Nuggets,  New 
'ork,  and  Maceo.  The  palm  for  apples 
aring  the  whole  show  must  be  given  to 
f.  £.  Boggs,  of  Waynesville,  N.  C,  his 
pedmens  were  superb. 

A  Woman  Head  Gardener. 

Some  time  back  we  recorded  the  fact 
hat  theanthoritiesat  Kew  Gardens  had 
pened  the  portals  to  women  students 

8  well  as  to  younff  men.  One  of  them 
as  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  J. 
trogden,  Esq.,  of  Iscoed,  Ferry  Side, 
iTales. 

Newport,  R.  I. 

An  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  Hortl- 
iiltural  Society  was  held  Wednesday, 
►ctober  27,  and  twenty-one  new  mem- 
ers  were  elected. 

Among  the  exhibits  were;  from  Robert 
•aorie,  gardener  for  C.  Vanderbllt,  Esq., 
ample  bloom  of  new  Chrysanthemum 
*eter  Kay,  Nerines,  and  Begonia  sem- 
erflorens  roseum  giganteum. 

From  Andrew  S.  Meikle,  gardener  for 
f.  E.  Wells,  Esq.,  came  a  splendid  vase  of 
>ng-stemmed  Gardenias,  and  from  John 
i.llan,  **Casweirs"  collection  of  Ohrysan- 
hemums.  The  awards  were  as  follows : 
*o  Robert  Laurie  for  new  Cbrysantbe- 
lam  Peter  Kay,  a  bronie  medal;  for 
ase  of  Nerines,  certificate  of  merit;  An- 
rew  S.  Meikle,  (or  vase  of  Gardenias,  a 
ronse  medal  for  superior  culture;  Jonn 
Jlan  for  coUectlon  of  Chrysanthemums, 
Dt  blooms,  honorable  mention;  to 
liomas  Beattie  a  similar  award  for 
trawberry,  Four  Seasons,  in  fruit. 

At  the  next  meeting,  November  10,  Ar- 
linr  Griffln,  gardener  for  J.  J.  Van  Alen, 
Isq.,  will  read  a  paper  on  Chrysanthe- 
lums. 

Iirysanthemum  Society  of  America. 

Seedlings.— The  committees  Judging 
BW  seedlings  will  be  in  session  this  and 
rery  Saturday,  up  to  and  including  No- 

Exhibitors  should  make  their  entries  (a 
e  of  $2  is  charged  for  each  variety  ex- 
Ibited)  to  the  secretary,  not  later  than 
ueedaor  of  the  week  in  which  the  blooms 
re  to  be  shown. 

Blooms  may  be  sent  to  any  of  the  fol- 
»wlng  addresses,  express  prepaid : 
Boston.— A.  H.  Fewkes,  Horticultural 
[all. 

New  York.— Eugene  Dailiedouze,  care 
f  New  York  Out  Flower  Co.,  121 W.  28d 
treet. 

Philadelphia.— Edwin  IxHisdale,  1514 
tiestnut  street. 

Cincinnati.— B.   Wltterstaetter,  comer 
ourth  and  Walnut  streets. 
Chicago.— W.  N.  Rudd,  room  202, 185 
earbom  street. 
Msretmry'i  Offloial  B«port. 
Below  I  give   reports  of  chrysanthe- 
um  committees*  work  for  the  28dinst., 

9  far  as  received : 

NEW  YORK. 

MiM  Clara  Nerin.  Exhibited  by  Wm. 
illebrecbt.  Union.  N.  J.,  Japanese  Re- 
«ed,  white.  Scored  12  points. 
Peter  Kay,  Exhibited .  by  Robert 
aurie,  Newport,  It.  I.,  Japanese,  amber- 
)liow.  Scored  87  points. 
Solar  Queen.  Exhibited  by  E.  G.  Hill 
Ck>..  Richmond,  Ind.,  Japanese,  yellow, 
rored  86  points. 

H.  W.  Ix>ngr*llow.  Exhibited  by  E.  G. 
ill  &  Co.,  Japanese  Incurved,  white. 
!ored  82  poipts. 


Aastral Ian  Gold,  (Importation),  Ex- 
hibited by  £.  G.  Hill  &  Co.\  Japanese, 
light  yellow.    Scored  91  points. 

CHICAGO. 

W.  H.  liona fellow.  Exhibited  by  E. 
G.  Hili  &  Co..  Japanese  Incurved,  white, 

gink  shadings  on  lower  petals.    Scored 
5  points. 

R.  W.  Emersf.n,  Exhibited  by  E.  G. 
Hill  &  Co.,  Japanese,  white,  shading  to 
yellow  at  center.    Scored  80  points. 

Australian  Gold.  Exhibited  by  E.  G. 
Hill  &  Co.,  Japanese  Incurved,  light 
yellow.    Scored  77  points. 

Solar  Queen,  Exhibited  by  E.  G.  Hill 
&  Co.,  Japanese  Incurved,  light  yellow. 
Scored  88  points. 

Mrs.  O.  P.  Bassetr.  Exhibited  by  Bas- 
sett  &  Washburn,  Hinsdale,  III.,  sport 
from  Mrs.  H.  Robinson;  light  yellow. 
Scored  85  points. 

No  blooms  were  presented  at  Philadel- 
phia and  we  have  no  report  from  Bos- 
ton or  Cincinnati. 

Elmer  D.  Smith,  Secretary. 

Coining  Exlilbitiona. 

Nov.  9-lt— Sybaousb.  N.  T.:  Central  New 
York  Horticultural  Society,  In  the  Alhambra. 

D.  Campbell,  secretary. 

W0RCE8TBB.  Mass.:    Worcester 

County  Horticultural  Society.  Adin  A.  HIxod, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  secretary. 

Nov.  9-19— Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y:  Bedford 
Flower  Club,  under  management  of  West- 
chester County  Horticultural  Society.  Opera 
House.    H.  Spavins,  Box  52,  Secretary. 

Nov.  9-1 8— Chicago  :  Horticultural  Society, 
Armory,  Lake  Front.  W.  N.  Rudd,  Room 
302,  Ido  Dearborn  street,  manager. 

Philadelphia  :    Pennsylvania 

Hortieultural  Society.     Horticultural  Hall, 
Broad  street.    David  Rust,  secretary. 

Nov.  lO-lie— Springfield,  Mass.:  Hamp- 
den County  Hdrticultural  Society,  Interna- 
tional Chrysanthemum  Exhibition.  William 
F.  Oale,  881  Main  street,  manas^er  of  exhibi- 
tions 

Waco,   Tiex.:     Waco    Floral 

Society.    Mrs.  M.  B.  Davis,  secretary. 

Nov.  1«-IS — Louisville,  Ky.:  Kentucky 
Society  of  Florists.  F.  C.  Haupt,  241  W. 
Jefferson  street,  secretary. 

Toronto,  Ont  :    Gardeners' 

and    Florists*    Association,    The    Pavilion. 

E.  H.   Carter,   280   Gerrard   street,     East, 
secretary. 

Nov.  11-13 — Providence,  R.  I.;  Rhode 
Island  Horticultural  Society,  Music  Hall. 
Charlee  W.  Smith,  61  Westminster  street, 
secretary. 

Nov.  12  and  13— New  York:  N.  Y.  Gar- 
deners'  Society,  Hotel  Astoria,  84th  street 
and  Fifth  avenue.  J.  H.  Troy,  manager,  865 
Fifth  avenue. 

Nov.  16-19— Tleveland.  Ohio:  Florists* 
aub.  G.  A.  Tilton,  85-87  Woodland  avenue, 
secretry. 

Nov.  20— Boston,  Mass.:  Horticultural 
Society  *s  Prise  Exhibition,  Horticultural  Hall. 
Robert  Manning:,  secretary. 

Not  Ftx»d — San  Francisco.  Cal.:  Califor- 
nia  State  Floral  Society.  Emory  E.  Smith, 
manag^er. 


The  ideal  Park  Superintendent.* 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  for  one 
who  has  never  been  a  park  superin- 
tendent to  attempt  to  give  the  qualifl- 
cations  needed  for  such  a  position.  Un- 
doubtedly practical  experience  would 
add  to  one's  ability  to  speak  with  au- 
thority on  this  subject,  but  I  may  claim 
such  ability  as  comes  from  being  en- 
gaged in  a  similar  calling— from  having 
great  admiration  for  parks,  from  visit- 
ing many  such  institutions,  and  from 
studying  what  haji  been  written  on 
landscape  gardening  as  well  bm  the  ac- 
tual landscape  effects. 

When  Mr.  Egan  CMked  me  to  prepare 
this  paper  he  inclosed  a  slip  on  which 
was  written  "What  are  the  qualifica- 
tions for  an  ideal  park  superintend- 
ent? As  the  ideal  combination  can 
probably  never  be  found  in  one  man, 
which  qualities  can  best  be  spared? 
Which  are  of  the  greatest  importance? 
What  is  the  relative  importance  of  the 
various  essentials,  such  as  engineering, 
tree  planting,  administrative  ability, 
etc?" 

A   park  superintendent   should   first 

•Itoftd  before  the  ChlcAffo.  (til.)  Horticultural 
Society,  by  O,  O.  bUnonds.  on  July  10, 1897. 


W.  ft  D*». 

OBIJtBBATKD  SITRS  OBOP. 

PSHtOOn  SPHHI. 

^  8  LBS.  FOR  $1.00.         ^ 

♦   Lilian  ltarrit«.  Rt«iM  HyMdnMit,  Frtetlat,    ^ 

PtHT  WfMte  NsrolMiit,  CiilIM, 

Etc.  Eto. 

Bfeolal  PRICaS  on  applloatloa. 

WEBBER    ft   DON, 

Bead  MarobaaM  aad  Orovert, 
f    114CkaMbers8tM  N.Y.CITT.    ♦ 

Mention  Amarlcaa  Qardeiriog  whan  yoo  wr1'-< 

lieBOULB  I  lelAm,I!sr^V%1S'w-SS 

tU  Watt  ZWk  ft,  «EW  YMK  eiTY. 

Solicit  ^bipaeats  of  Cut  Plnrera  oa  Com- 
miaaion.    Beat  market  pricea  guaranteed. 
Mention  Arfnerican  Qordenlnc  wbea  you  wrlta. 

MCMBATORS   i£i::;^i^^£^^J^^ 

Mention  American  Gardening  trben  you  wrlta 


EXCaSIOR  bicubatoT 

inif.     Tboiu«ndt    (a    nwotnanii 
eFHtni.ttnD.     L>oweat    pHec>4 

tiKO.  IT.  HTARI^ 
1 1*  tal  aa  ft>  flth  »*£.  Qnlwpj.nL 


Niwiiiion  American  Qardenlnn  when  you  wrt' 


'*  Rot  a  Tbtory,  But  a  Condition." 


Time  waa  when  land  and  timber  were  nlentlfnl 
ana  cbeap.  Then  wiadom  ballt  the  ryla  *-worm ' 
Cence.  Nowr*  it  is  different:  and  t  he  wiee  man  looks 
,_  .^_. . ,     .      Agreal 


for  the  beat  anbatitute  for  ralia,  or  plank, 
siany  are  asking  us  about  it. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Micli. 

Mpnilon  American  Qardenina  when  you  write 


It  will  keefv^our  chip l£ ens  p^miHj'  ntui  h-  .^Ubf.    IS 

Will  make  young  pullets  li^  early.  Worth  its  weiglit 

la  gold  for  moulting  ben8»  and  preranlBall  diaeaieft 

Large  Cans  Most  Bconomieal  to  Buy, 

SoM  lyy  Dragglata,  Qrorera  ui  Peei  Dealera. 

It  is  a  powerftil  Food  JDi^estiTe. 

Therefore,  no  matter  what  kind  of  food  yod  use,  mlt 
with  It  dally  ShMldan'fl  Powder.  Otherwise,  your  proflt 
ttUs  fall  and  whiter  will  be  lort  when  the  price  for  enra 
Is  rery  hiarh.  It  assures  perfect  assimilation  of  the  food 
eleroents  needed  to  produce  health  and  form  eggs.  It  Is 
absolutely  pure.  Hifrhly  concentrated.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  atenth  of  a  jpeat  a  day .  No  other  k  Ind  U  like  It* 
.Ijf  joueaoUcetUaeadio  no,  AakFlrat 
Single  pack. »  eta  Fire  it.  Larae  two-lb.  can  $LMk  Bis 
taaa.sk  Exn.  psid.  Sample  **  BxsT  PocLTar  Pxpsn  **  free 
lJkJOfiKSON&  cOik «  Custom  H  •  use  St.,  Bostoa.  Mesa 

..v4.t.iou  .\merKW  Oardenin^  wlien  yoa  wiita. 
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BaaaIi  T»aa*  for  erenrbodjr.  Wholecale  and  retail 
rNGD   I  rtf  S  EA  JVHmo]f,Bozll8tMlile7,DaL 

M»nfioTi  Are»r1-baa  Qrd^nlnK  wh»n  yon  wrif. 

%1/a  da  V  CASHeach  WEEK  the  jear  rouDd,  11 
tYG  Wf\M  you  sell  Stark  Trees.    Outfit  free. 
SIARK  MIKSOV.  LWBIAfM.  IMh  Sliriu  IlL.  M^lrt.  ^ 
Mentlen  American  Gardening  when  jon  wrtte. 

PEIGNTREES,$3P£RI0G. 

All  kinds  3f  Trees  and  Plants  cheap.  Cat.  resi. 
RELIANCE  MURSER  f  CO.,  Box  1410,  Geneva,  K.T. 
vi*>ntlon  Amertean  Gardening  when  yoo  write. 


pcKXKaoooooooQooooomaoroooooooonon 


r  K  C  B    OATALOttUE.... 

Oroameatal  Tr«e8.  Evergreen*  and  Plants.  Prloee  ^ 
never  bo  low.  Japan  Ivy.  i  )  r*.,  stronir,  fS  M  per  100.  f 
tBiERI"  ■   "'  -.  - 


VOUTKOaE  NURfeTEBIEe,  Moairaea,  V,\. 
M<*ndon  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 


AGENTS 


WANTED,  JfitATEB 

OENETA    Nnreeriea,    ertab. 
llfthed  18A6.     «eed  Pay.    Sue- 
oen  eninred  to  Warker««      Address 

W.  &  T.  SMITH,    GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

Mention  Amertoan  Gardonlng  when  you  write. 

I  ana'*  ^teel   Oar- 
ian8  Silage  Jaek 

Aak  your  bardware 

dealer. 

r  Makers  LAKE  BROf. 

Poughkeepaie,  N.  T. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yoo  wHte. 


THE  CELEBRATED 

FOLIO 

MUSIC  BOOKS 

mjO  other  aeries  of  music  books  published 
1^  ever  attained  the  popularity  emoyed  fay  ^ 
dwse  famous  collections;  and  this  is  oeaervedly  rf 
so,  for  DO  other  coUecnons '  contain  an  equal 
amount  of  the  finest  music  found  in  these  vol- 
umes. There  is  not  an  unworthy  collection  in 
the  wlK>le  seriea.  ^ 

Any  of  the  first  nine  voliunes  in  this  Uet  wm 
be  sent,  po«tpai4,  on  xeceipt  of  65  eta.  each. 


The  Song  Folio 

Vol.  I.,  907  pages.    1x5  popular  songs. 


The  Sooir  Polio 

Vol.  II.,  907  pages.    X09  vocal  gems. 


The  Song  Polio 

Vol.  III.,  soy  pages.    85  behutiful  lyrics. 


The  Song  Polio 

Vol,  IV.,  907  pages.    Z07  real  favorites. 


Polio  of  Music 

Vol.  I.    9Z  popular  pianoforte  pieces. 


.  PoUo  of  Music 

'  Vol.  l\,    90  popular  pianoforte  piecfts. 


Polio  of  Sacrad  Music 

6«  aacred  solos.    All  voices. 


Polio  of  Pfauio  Daots 

43  four-hand  pieces. 


Polio  of  Bass  and  Baritone  Songs 

88  splendid  songs. 


Anytif  tht/oUowing  nolumes  tint  ^  post- 
paid^ <m  receipt  of  SO  c<#.  each. 


The  Song  Polio 

Vol.  V.    4x  New  and  standard  favorites. 


Sacred  Song  Polio 

High  voices.    39  standard  works. 


Sacred  Song  P6II0. . 

^  Low  voices.    46  staq^iard  works.'  *  • 


Folio  of  Organ  Music 

58  compositions. ' 


ANY  fioce  or  book  tf  musie  publisked  in  I 
'^    any  ^a rt  o/ihe  world  can  be  procured 
^u»  at  enortest  notice, 

OATALOQUE8  FREE. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

453-463  Washington  St,  Boston 

KSW  YORK  PHIUiDBLPHXA 

CltDltsonftCo.      J.  B.  Ditson&Co, 


Meottoa  Amertoaa  OarAwlat  uteB  yon  writ*. 

t     ■■  '  ■  .1 

We  SoUelt  from  oni*  readers  notes  of  ezperl- 
enoe  and  obDorvation.'^ while  otir  space  is 
limited  we  will  always  manage  to  make  room 
for  any  communication  that  contains  germs  of 
r  ^al,  practical  value  to  fellow-subscribers. 


of  all  be  honest,  reliable,  conscientious, 
erentlemanly — in  short,  be  a  man  of 
£rood  character.  The  people's  money, 
which  he  spends,  should  secure  the  best 
results  for  the  people.  If  it  groes  for 
material  it  should  be  for  the  best  qual- 
ity and  the  greatest  quantity  that 
the  amount  expended  will  command; 
If  for  labor,  the  work  done  should 
correspond  with  the  wages  paid. 
But  all  this  Is  so  generally  admitted, 
and  is  true  of  so  many  other  callings, 
no  time  need  be  spent  in  its  demonstra- 
tion. 

Next  to  good  character  comes  a 
knowledge  of  what  a  park  should  be. 
A  superintendent  should  know  for  what 
purpose  the  thing  he  superintends  ex- 
ists, what  should  be  its  leading  features 
and  how  these  can  be  preserved  or  at- 
tained. .He  should  know  that  a  park 
exists,  primarily,  for  its  beauty,  for  its 
varied  scenery,  for  its  contrast  with 
city  streets,  and  for  the  rest,  the  recre- 
ation, and  the  pleasure  that  is  given  by 
this  beauty  with  all  its  various  modes 
of  expression. 

In  some  cases  the  superintendent  is 
also  the  designer,  and  then  he  should 
know  the  general  plan  of  the  park  is 
of  more  importance  than  any  single 
feature.  If  a  building  is  to  be  erected 
it  should  not  be  placed  where  it  will  cut 
off  an  important  view;  if  a  tree  is  to  be 
planted  it  should  stand  where  it  will 
Improve  the  landscape  rather  than 
where  it  will  compete  with  other  trees; 
if  a  road  is  to  be  made  the  superin- 
tendent should  know,  first,  where  to 
place  it  and  then  how  to  construct  it. 

If  he  cannot  have  both  kinds  of 
knowledge  he  should  have  the  first,  and 
get  some  one  else  to  build  the  road, 
since  there  are  a  dozen  who  can  an- 
swer the  question,  "How?"  to  one  that 
can  answer  the  question  "Where?"  If 
there  be  grading  to  be  done  be  should 
undertake  It  with  the  feeling  of  an 
artist  rather  than  with  that  of  an  en- 
gineer, since  the  shaping  of  park  sur- 
faces is  more  nearly  allied  to  sculpture 
than  to  the  building  of  railroads.  If 
people  give  a  monument,  a  fountain  or 
a  relic  of  any  kind  and  it  must  be  ac- 
cepted, he  should  know  how  to  subordi- 
nate it  to  the  general  effect  desired. 

But  in  most  cases'  the  superintendent 
will  be  required  to  carry  out  the  design 
furnished  by  some  one  else.  Even  then 
it  is  important  he  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  principles  of  design  and 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers,  with  tneir  various 
requirements;  he  should  appreciate  the 
value  of  large  open  spaces  and  varied 
outHnes;  he  should  know  what  consti- 
tutes a  good  road,  when  it  has  good 
lines  and  proper  construction;  he 
should  know  how  to  make  the  border  of 
a  lake  appear  natural  and  interesting. 

To  put  the  whole  matter  briefly,  a 
park  superintendent,  in  order  to  fulfill 
his  duties  In  a  satisfactory  manner, 
should  have  some  knowledge  -of  land- 
scape gardening.  This  is  Just  as  im- 
portant CM  it  is  for^a  man  who  con- 
ducts an  orchestra  to  have  som«  knowlf 
edge  of  music.  The  conductor  may  not 
be  able  to  compose  an  opera,  but  he 
should  be  able  to  appreciate  a  good 
composition;,  and  putting  a  man  in 
charge  of  work  required  to  maintain 
and  create  beautiful  scenery  whoJias 
no  special  knowledge  of  landscape  art 
would  be  like  asking  a  man  who  cannot 
beat  time  or  tell  one  tune  from  another 
to  act  as  leader  for  an  orchestra. 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  an.  advantage  for  a 
park  superintendent  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  engineering.  He  should 
know  how  to  put  in  drains,  watet  pipes, 
build  roads,  walks,  Mid  do  all  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  engineering  work  usually 
needed  In  the  construction  of  a  lark. 
He  should  alfK>  know  >  how  to.  prepare 
the  various  plans  and  records  of  such 
work  that  may  be  needed  for  reference. 

I  believe  this  knowledge  can  be 
gained  by  the  person  who  has  also  th» 
desired  acquaintaipipfi  with  landscape 
gardening,  but  if  the 'superintendent  Is 
to  be  deficient  In  either  line  the  defi- 
ciency can  be  most  easily  supplied  from 
(Continued  on  next  pafi^.^ 


Blindness  Prevented 

The  Absorption  TVeatment,  **&  HetTca  i« 
blessing."  Hundreds  successf oIIt  trested  atov Su^ 
tarlum  and  at  their  homes  without  knife  ur  rlik. 

A.  B.  Colvln.  State  Treasurer  of  New  Torii  aai  1 
resident  of  Qlens  Falls,  says :  ^  The  hUtorj  (4  Oi 
Bemls  Sanitarium  and  lis  advance  br  namleB 
strides  is  due  to  Edward  H.  Bemit,  Et«  SpeeUiit 
whose  marvelous  success  makes  his  name  timijkrii 
thousands  all  over  the  United  States  sad  to  wm 
foreifm  lands,  and  God  speed  him." 

Pamphlets  Free,  explaining  the  trestuitf  {« 
impaired  vision  and  diseased  ejres.   Addreu, 
THE  BBMIS  SAKRaXIUM.    -    •   «1mu  FkBi,  I.  T. 
We  have  no  branch  offices. 

Mentien  American  Gardening  when  job  vttU; 


A  Rare  Plant  g?*  ««JS 

In  diameter,  66  leaves  over  6  ft .  long .  A  eraiid  tpodiBa 
price  on  application .  Send  lor  wboleMUe  Um  of  fklH. 
W.  J.  BeM»r,  Prop.  Palm  Gardens,  PlattnMeth,Bck 
Mention  Amertean  Qardenlng  when  70a  wTtu 
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PEACH  TREES 

Guaranteed  free  from  Yellows,  Bo8Ht^orSll 
Jofle  Scale.  Htate  Inspectors  certif cate  vkk 
each  order.  All  Rtandard  varieties  tscladl^ 
Kiberta,  Kmniat  and  Trlnmph.  Alas  Put. 
Plum,  Anple,  and  ottaer  Trees  and  small  IVBt 
plants.    Catalogue  on  appllcatien. 

CHA8.  WRIGHT,  SMford.  Dtte. 
Meodon  Amsrioaa  Qardeaing  whea  yea  wik 

lEI  NUTIOIS  n  FIM 

It  yoa  want  to  know  abeavthMund 
!•  cts.  tor  Mrs.  TheedoeU  B.  Shtptadl 

N«w  Catalof  «•  of  R«r«  aiii 


Many  Mew  B«caBiaa«  Kow  Conms, 
Rare  Caetl.  eto.,  not  offered  by  othsa. 


VMtuM-liy.th«-8Mi,     -    C«lifinii 
Mentloo  AmerloaB  Oardeslng  iv^ea  fot  wifei 


LMk 

WIS 

Flewen 


Ton  wlU  havenomona 
Inok  with  your  fdants  If  j« 
-    ■       wfthPei  ■ 


nourish  tbem . — 

Flower  Food.  Aidcailie 
aid  to  nature.  Makes  m 
kind  of  plants  grow  as  ik? 
should  grow,  acaosudsda- 
lesB.  Price  2Sc  per  pml 
pkg.    Ibr  niaI140c 

Niarpleaa  A  CsiKiMv 
IM  a  Itatemr*  A**.,  M*. 


Mwaiion  Amertoan  Qardening  wnen  yoa  wrta 

EttaUith^e  44  r»m. 

ARCHDEACON  ftCa 

eomiiiliision  lliialtB 

III  limr  SL.  Kff  TNL 

PmlUh  Potiltry,  Game,  BfPi 


AU  KINDS  OF  PRODUCI  TAKEN  ON 

NOT  HOUSI  FRUITS  A  SPiCf  ALTT. 
Mettttoa  Ainariosa  Qardeatng  wbea  yes  wi»i 

STMDMB  N.1 

Kewltneof  Aataoaft 
f^eedtaic 

BONE 

CUTTERS 

with  gears  ■•«* 
back  to  prerrat  (» 
-  Tbepriscly^ 
_  all  others.  »■ 
ritfferent  sisrs  itft^ 
ill  price  from  iS.7Sj> 
9S9.50.  Trytiwak 
c^nnpetli^.  8«<  * 
trial.  l>iameod  Gnr 
U#Gritu-  Ctear,iM 
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•Other  sources  if  it  is  lack  of  knowled^re 
of  engineerlnsr. 

The  ideal  park  superintendent  should 
be  thorougrhly  in  love  with  his  work.  I 
have  known  a  number  of  such  men. 
One  had  chargre  of  a  largre  tract  of 
land,  which  was  really  a  public  park, 
althousrh  it  was  not  called  such,  and 
was  not  managed  by  a  City  Council  or 
by  park  commissioners.  I  remember 
visiting  him  many  years  ago;  he  would 
call  my  attention  to  bits  of  scenery,  the 
border  of  a  lake,  an  undulating  lawn, 
or  a  distant  group  of  red  pines,  by  re- 
flecting them  in  a  mirror  which  he  car- 
ried for  the  purpose,  and  which  framed 
in  and  separated  the  view  in  question 
or  the  picture  being  examined.  He 
showed  these  views  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  a  mother  would  exhibit  in 
showing  her  baby. 

Again,  on  going  to  see  him  early  one 
morning.  I  foutid  him  greatly  inter- 
ested in  a  ravine  drive.  He  had  actual- 
ly been  laying  an  important  drain  with 
his  own  hands.  On  another  occasion, 
at  his  office,  he  took  great  pleasure  in 
showing  his  various  books  which  treat- 
ed of  landscape  gardening  and  birds. 
I  know  another  superintendent,  who  is 
still  living,  who  for  many  years  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  late  Henry  Shaw,  of 
St.  Xiouis,  and  who  still  looks  after 
Tower  Grove  Park,  who  shows  as  much 
interest  and  affection  for  his  lawns, 
trees,  shrubs  and  lilies  as  a  parent 
would  show  for  a  child. 

But  this  deep  interest,  which  is  so 
essential  for  producing  the  best  results, 
cannot  be  expected  from  a  man  whose 
position  is  insecure;  from  a  man  who 
may  be  discharged  when  the  other  par- 
ty gets  in  power.  The  ideal  superin- 
tendent should  expect  to  spend  his  life 
with  the  park  he  cares  for.  The  park 
is  to  continue  for  generations.  Many 
of  the  effects  desired  will  require  years 
of  growth  for  their  production. 

It  takes  time  for  a  man  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  various  features 
of  even  a  small  park,  so  the  one  in 
charge  should  have  no  fear  whatever  of 
being  replaced  by  another  man;  his 
whole  thought  should  be  given  to  the 
park,  and,  moreover,  since  he  is  re- 
sponsible in  a  large  measure  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  park  is  conducted, 
he  should  have  absolute  control  of  all 
the  employes  in  the  park— the  laborers, 
gardeners,  policemen,  etc.  He  is  called 
upon  to  make  estimates  of  what  certain 
work  will  cost  and  then  is  required  to 
execute  the  work.  It  is  unfair  to  him 
to  require  him  to  use  men  hired  and 
controlled  by  some  one  else. 

In  the  selection  of  employes  he  will 
satisfy  himself  in  regard  to  an  appli- 
cant's ability  to  do  a  needed  work,  but 
will  not  inquire  as  to  his  nationality, 
his  religion,  or  his  politics.  The  fact 
that  man  is  a  Buddhist,  Presbyterian 
or  agnostic  would  probably  not  inter- 
fere with  his  doing  a  good  day's  work 
at  mowing  grass. 

The  superintendent  should  have  au- 
thority to  discharge  at  once  any  man 
who  showed  no  interest  in  his  work; 
who  worked  rapidly  when  some  one 
was  looking  at  him,  but  rested  most  of 
the  time  when  he  thought  himself 
alone;  who  talked  too  much  with  his 
fellow -employes,  or  attempted  in  any 
way  to  make  them  discontented. 

The  ideal  superintendent  would  in 
time  become  acquainted  with  all  the 
workers  in  the  park,  and  take  some  in- 
terest in  them  aside  from  securing  the 
greatest  amount  of  work  for  money 
expended.  A  word  of  explanation  now. 
and  then,  calling  the  attention  of  a 
mere  laborer  to  the  beauty  of  a  tree  or 
shrub;  the  statement  of  an  interesting 
fact  in  natural  history;  or  possibly  a 
bit  of  political  economy,  would  give  the 
workman  food  for  thought,  and  help 
deprive  his  labor  of  a  little  of  its 
drudgery. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  superintend- 
ent can  often  help  to  educate  the  Park 
Commissioners,  or,  if  fortunately  one 
of  the  commissioners  should  be  a  man 
of  good  taste  the  superintendent  should 
show  a  readiness  to  learn  and  profit  bjr 
any  advise  that  may  be  given. 

But,  although  the  ideal  park  superin- 


tendent will  have  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  design  of  the  park  and  be 
brought  in  close  relations  with  the  Park 
Commissioners  and  his  fellow-work- 
ers, his  greatest  Influence  will  come 
from  his  relation  to  the  public.  The 
park  exists  for  the  residents  of  a  city 
and  those  who  come  to  visit  them.  It 
is  a  place  where  people  go  to  get  fresh 
air,  to  see  an  expanse  of  sky  and  clouds 
and  lawn  and  meadow,  to  see  foliage 
and  flowers,  to  get  sweet  perfume,  and 
to  hear  the  music  of  birds. 

It  may  be  conducted  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  exert  an  elevating  influence 
on  all  who  go  to  see  it,  to  teach  them 
to  respect  others'  rights,  to  show  them 
what  is  in  good  taste  and  to  give  them 
the  purest  kind  of  enjoyment.  In  the 
domain  of  landscape  art  it  should  take 
a  leading  position,  keeping  up  with  the 
best  thought  of  the  times.' 

$100  Reward,  $109. 

The   readers   of    this    paper   will   be 

§  leased  to  learn  that  there  is  at  least  one 
readed  disease  that  ;BCience  bas  been 
able  to  care  in  all  its  sta^c^  and  that  is 
Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. is  the  only 
positive  cure  now  known  to  the  medical 
fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a  constitu- 
tional disease,  requires  a  constitutional 
treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken 
internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  there- 
by destroying  the  foundation  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  giving  the  patient  strength  by 
building  up  the  constitution  and  assist- 
ing nature  in  doing  its  worli.  The  pro- 
prietors have  so  much  faith  in  its  cura- 
tive powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred 
Dollars  for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure. 
Seoid  for  list  of  testimonials. 

Address,   F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,     . 
Toledo,  O. 
I^i^old  by  Druggists,  75c. 

DO  TOO  VEED  WITOIWIi? 

Or,  to  put  it  another  way. 

Do  Yog  Need  a  Watch? 

We  mH  th<»m.  mU  them  at  taoh 
an  ezoeadintfly  low  pHoe  that 
yoQ  cant  afford  to  so  wafeohle«. 

Oot'em  aU  size*  and  atylea. 

Bat  we'll  joat  mention  two: 

An  EifflM  erWaltliaM  Wateb, 
best  moTement  made,  hunting 
case,  accurate  time- keeper, 
haodaontely  ensraved.  I»w ' 
Cm*,  heavily  gold-plated  — 
for  all  time.  Ladies' or  gen 
man'ii  sise. 

We'll  send  it  to  TOuraddreN 
with  privilege  of  examination. 
If  it's  not  entirely  as  repre- 
sented, send  it  baok— ooets  jroo 
nothing.  If  yon  like  it.  Pf^the 
.agent  express  charges  and  MJwL 
--ThMfiifklr.    Orttile- 

A  nantlns  Case  Wateb-beantl- 
fully  emrrayed  case,  flnt-class 
movement, am  size,  heavily  plated 
il4k>— looks  just  like  a  fiaOO  gold 
watch— keei«  as  good  time  as  any 
of  them.  B«>nt  to  your  express 
agent  with  privilege  of  examina* 
tion— same  condiuons  as  all  our 
watches  nent  our^and  if  you  like 
it,  pay  him  1^8.45  and  express 
chsrgee. 

If  yon  take.onr  word  for  it.  and 
send  money  with  erder.  a  hand* 
some  chain  goes  with  either,  and 
express  chargee  are  paid  by  as,  for 
the  prices  named  above. 

Royal  Maiifactariig  Co. 

334  Dgarborn  8t,     CHICAGO 
American  Oardentnr  frhflo  you  wrlta 


r  gentle- 


Menuon 


Bii«|iie8»  CaitU. 


C.  O.  ZImmermas,  Baf  f»lo.  N.  Y.  HortlMiitarlst 
Landaoape  Gardener.  Plana  and  estlmateefamlahed 


PASPBERRY  and  Strawberry  pi^inta.  Ohas.  C. 
^    ^7a8b,  Three  Rivera,  Mtchtgan. 

riLASS  atvrholesale,  rock  bottom  pricea.  Alao 
^^  paint  for  greenhoasea.  The  Reed  Olaat  &  Paint 
Co..  456  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 

T  C.  BOBBINK,  Ratherford.  X.  J. -Dutch  Bnlba, 
^'  Clematis,  MagnoliA9,  Rhododendrena,  Aaaleaa, 
etc.  Branch  of  the  Horttonltoral  Company,  Boa- 
koop,  Holland. 

T)IREC  r  from  the  grower,  duty  fre^.  Hnlseboech 
-^  Brothers'  Seed,  Bnlb,  and  Plant  Catalogue  la 
now  out.  prices  very  reasonable,  anybody  who  haa 
not  received  a  copy  should  addresa  Hnlaebosch  Bros., 
Bnglewood,  N.  J. 

pALIFORNIA  PRIVET  for  Hedgea.  Fine,  large 
^  plants,  two  years  old,  three  dollars  per  hundred, 
cash  with  order.  Reference  1st  National  Bank, 
Asbury  Park.  Atlantic  Coast  Nursery.  James  H. 
Cornell,  Proprietor,  606  Fourth  Ave.,  Asbury  Park, 
N.J. 


WANTED. 


r  Rates,  etc..  same  as  in  "  For  Sale  **  cohimn.J 

TIT  ANTED  to  buy  novelties  In  flower  seeds  and 
^^  specially  choice  strains  of  florists*  flower 
seeds,  etc.  to  introduce  In  Australia.  Cilve  refer- 
ences when  writing.  Fred.  C.  Smith,  Seedsman, 
Angaston,  so.  Australia. 


Situations  Wanted. 

Advertisements  will  be  Inserted  nnder  t  hla  head- 
ing at  ONE  CENT  PEK  WORD  eaoh  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  The  addre»e  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  N'o  advert  Isement  Inserted  for 
\^n  than  fifteen  cents  per  Insertlont 

CITUATION  wanted,  aa  gardener;  life  experience 
^  In  all  branchea,  greuihotiae.  graperies,  frulta 
and  vegetablea;  46,.marrled,  no  family.  ProteaUnt. 
Addreas,  P.  H..  Norwich  Town.  Conn. 

TXr  ANTED,  situation  by  experienced  young  nursery 
^^  foreman  and  manager  with  some  knowledge 
of  ofilce  work;  agreeable  situation  rather  than  high 
WMgea  preferred.  Addreaa  J.  J.,  care  American 
Gardening. ' 


flOOD,  all-arotmd  man,  Engllah.  wanta  situation, 
^^  either  private  or  commercial:  good  grower  of 
cut  flowers:  well  up  In  palms,  fema.  orchids,  etc, 
strictly  temperate;  I A  referenoes;  state  wagaa  with 
board.    Addreaa  H.  Y..  Box  884  KnoxvlUe,  Tenn. 

BUNDNESS  PREVENTED 

The  Abaorpiioa  Tr— tmeot laSooceaa*  Hnndrada 
auecessfuily  treated  for  all  diseases  of  the  eyes  or  lida 
without  knife  or  risk  at  their  homes  and  at  our  Saaltai 
rinm,  the  largest  and  most  suocessful  Institution  la 
America.  ''IkmUwnitobeblmd,**  Pamphlet  Free. 
THB  BXMI8  BTB  SANITAHinM,  CUen  Falls,  N.  X 

OROW  BISIAR6IS  III  POTS 

Wonderful  Wdget  Bismaroks  bear 
beautiful  large  apples  in  1^  or 
Oaraen  when  two  year s  old .  el  jM 
each:  Oaaaon  SiUDUB  Roias. 
MagnUeent  UUmber  for  FOreh,  Mta. 
eaoh.  prepaid.  Hend  fOr  beauttfal 
colored  lithogimphs  giving  deserti^ 
tlons.    Addresp, 

Maabattan  Naraeir  €*•.» 
4T  V  1>ey  Ptreet.        New  Terk. 


1840 


OLD  COLONY  NURSERIES. 


f807 


Hardy  Shrubs,  Trees.  Vines, 
Everg:reen8nu<l  Perennials.     •    • 

A  lar^aand  fine  atock  of  WelUrnotpd  planta, 
grown  in  a  sandy  loam.  Good  planta,  boat 
aizfS  for  pUntinflr :  very  cheap. 

Priced  CatRloffue  free  on  application. 

T.  R.  WATSON,  Plymovtb,  Mass. 


We  have  made  arrangements  to  furnish  THE  OHIO  ^.--  -. 

FARMER  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  American  Garden-  \)f(\^\ 

INO,  both  papers,  one  year,  making  a  total  of  104  ..— 
great  papers,  for  only  $1.60. 


$160 


nEoiNHna 


la  wiBll  known  aa  one  of  the  very  beat,  largeet,  and  In  eyerv 
way  the  moat  deelrable  weekly  aflrrlcultural  journal  of  thla 
country.  It  la  clearly  the  LEADER  of  the  A«ncuHural  Preea 
of  America.  A  20.paffe.  80-column  paper  EVERY  WEEK  In 
the  year:  employe  THE  VERY  BEST  WRITERS  that  money  can  produce;  a  atronjf.  fearleea 
defended  of  the  airrlcultural  intereet  of  thla  country,  and  CLEAN  In  both  re^Mj  and  adver- 
tisinff  columna.  IT  H  ELP8  MAKE  TH  K  FARM  PAT.    SAMPLE  CO?lM  PRBB.        '  : 

Present  aubacrtbera  can  order  thla  combination  nt  once  and  baye  tlielp  pre»®n*  term  of 
aubacriptlon  to  A5f  ERICAN  GARDENING  extended  for  one  year.  N^w  eubacxibera  to  THE 
OHIO  FARMER  wiU  receive  the  reat  of  thla  year  free.    Addreaa  all  ordera. 


AHBRICAN  QARDBNINO,   P.  O,   BOX  t697,   NEW  YORK, 
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ALL  ABOUT  THE  HOME  PLOT 


PQPVLASt    NOTES    FOR    THB  SUGGBISPUL 
AflATBUR. 

LUittins  in  Pots. 

For  the  average  window  gardener, 
who  bringB  judgment  to  the  growing  of 
plants,  it  1b  doubtfnl  if  there  oe  another 
BobJect  in  the  whole  rangt*  so  satisfying 
and  BO  magnificent,  as  well  as  so  easy  of 
handling,  as  some  of  the  LilinmB.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  among 
them  all,  looking  at  it  from  all  points  of 
view,  Lilium  Uarrisiiisfar  and  away  the 
best.  It  is  easy  to  grow,  it  is  cheap,  its 
siie  is  within  window  bonnds.  and  it 
gives  more  bloom  and  more  perfume  for 
the  money  than  any  one  ought  to  expect 
under  artificial  conditions.  And,  indeed, 
11  it  be  potted  earlv,  before  the  bulbs  de- 
teriorate, if  it  be  allowed  to  become  well 
rooted,  and  if  it  be  not  then  subjected  to 
too  much  heat,  it  seems  virtually  impos- 
sible to  fall  with  it. 

It  is  well  to  fix  in  the  mind  at  first  the 
Idea  that  Llliums  are  better  without  fire 
heat,  but  Harrlsll  may  be  considered  a 
partial  exception  to  this  rule,  as  it  will 
bear  considerable  forcing.  If  they  can  be 
grown  very  cool  they  will  scarcely  be 
troubled  by  green  fly,  which  Is,  with 
much  artiflcla]  warmth,  a  great  pest. 

The  compost  for  Lilies  must  never  con- 
tain fresh,  unrotted  manure,  as  this 
always  tends  to  produce  disease  in  the 
bulbs.  A  soil  obtained  by  shaking  out 
the  earth  from  a  good  sod.  to  which  mav 
be  added  leaf  mould,  sand,  and  a  small 
proportion  of  soot,  is  perhaps  as  good 
as  any,  and  can  be  prepared  from  mate- 
rials at  hand,  by  nearly  all  growers  ex- 
cept those  hopelessly  shut  up  m  the  great 
cities.  To  these,  the  nearest  florist  will 
Bumrtyproper  potttng  soil.' 

The  habit  of  growth  of  the  Lilies  Is  a 
point  to  be  considered  on  potting  the 
bulbs.  Mu^h  like  field  com,  they  throw 
out  successive  series  of  stem  roots  during 
the  growth  of  the  stalk.  These  are  not 
only  feeders,  but  they*  help  to  hold  the 
tall  stalks  upright,  and  their  needs  must 
be  met.  First,  the  pot  needs  good  drain- 
age which  may  be  supplied  by  almost 
any  rough  material,  prpvided  that  a 
thin,  loose  sod,  or  a  layer  of  moss  be 
placed  above  It  to  prey  en  t  the  .soil  from 
settling  into  the  open  BpaceS*  With  a 
falr-sised  bulb  a  six-inch  pot  is  necessary, 
and  the  bulb  needs  to  be  set  rather 
deeply  in  the  pot,  but  covered  at  first 
with  little  more  than  a  ^lalMach  of  soil. 
After  this  is  shaken  down  firmly,  a  layer 
of  loose  moss  may  be  placed  above  it, 
when  the  pot  may  be  plungei^  in  .aHbes 
outside,  or  placed  In  a  cellar,  and  buried 
in  ashes  or  leaf  mould,  away  from  the 
light. 

Florists  say  that  six  weeks  is  BUfficient 
for  the  hidlng-away  necessary  to  produce 
good  roots.  Our  own  practice  is  to 
leave  them  nearer  three  months,  or  at 
least  unUl  the  top  shows  signs  of  being 
veady  for  strong,  vigorous  growth.  The 
pots  are  then  brought  carefully  to  the 
light  in  a  very  cool  temperature,  the 
moss  being  removed.  In  a  few  days  they 
are  placed  in  a  Bunny  window,  care  being 
taken  to  turn  the  pots  daily,  after  the 
stalk  begins  to  run  up.  As  the  whorls  of 
stem  roots  show  successively,  layers  of 
the  same  compost  used  in  potting  are 
added  to  feed  these  hungry  little  roots. 

A  moderate  amount  of  watering,  only 
when  needed,  and  care  to  keep  down  the 
green  aphis  if  it  aopear,  are  all  that  is 
now  necessary  to  oring  full  reward  for 
previous  work.  The  heat  may  be  in- 
creased a  little.  If  blooms  are  wanted  ear- 
lier, but  this  is.  perhaps,  the  most  dan- 
gerous thing  for  the  novice  to  do.  We 
nave  bought  these  bulbs  for  years,  never 
paying  more  than  15c.  each,  and  have 
never  had  a  failure. 

Besides  Harrlsll  .and  its .  older  form, 
longlflorum.  the  landfoUum  Lilies  prove 
satisfactory  for  potting.  Even  L.  aura- 
tum  and  the  beautiful  speciosum  Melpo- 
mene may  he  grown  in  this  way,  but  the 
bulbs  cannot  beobtained  early, nor  must 
flowers  be  expected  early.  One  of  the 
California  Lilies,  the  yellow  Parryi,  is 
offered  this  year  with  strong  oommenda- 


tlon  as  a  pot  Lily.  But  there  is  alio 
strong  doubt  In  the  minds  of  some^ito 
its  proving  a  general  succesB  hithlsdliee- 
tion. 

Poultry  Notes. 
I<oeaIltles  Dlllbr. 

One  man  tellB  you  poultry  ptyg 
splendidly.  Another  man  InBists  thatlt'i 
all  bosh:  the  great  money  in  poaltirte 
the  money  that's  put  into  It!  A  third 
stands,  evldentlv,  between  the  two,  aad 
says,  *'  May  be.'^  It  will  generallv  be  no- 
ticed that  the  enthusiast  is  an  Easteni 
man ;  that  the  sceptic  is  a  WesteriMr; 
that  the  man  who  Bays  "  perhapH"  ii  get- 
ting moderate  prices.  But  as  It  happeu 
that  price  of  feed  usually  goesuporaovn 
almost  to  correspond  with  prices  of 
poultry  in  the  various  localities,  thei^ii 
not  the  real  difference  in  profits  tbatk 
found  in  selling  prices.  This  refen  of 
cotrrse,  to  poultry  and  Its  products  at 
market  rates.  There  is  always  mon^in 
fancy  poultry,  if  the  raiser  is  shiewd 
enough  to  l>e  able  to  sell  it  at  what  pool- 
try  men  call  "long"  prices. 

Or«atlng  DenuMid. 

The  men  temporarily  out  of  biul- 
ness  (and  their  number  is  legion)  vbo 
have  taken  agencies  of  various  sorts,  do 
not  need  to  be  told  that  the  chief  part  of 
their  instructions  relates  to  creating  a 
demand  for  their  wares.  The  Btarewd  ad- 
vertiser, too,  creates  a  demand,  wbere 
none  before  existed.  This  creation  Is  tbe 
essence  of  success,  in  a  large  number  of 
lines  of  trade.  The  poultry  raiser  needi 
to  learn  this  trick;  and  since  hlsprodndi 
are  among  the  necessities,  his  part  of  tbe 
trick  will  consist  mainly  in  prodndog 
stuff  so  good  that  consumers  come  to 
him  affain  and  again.  Thus  trade  is  d»^ 
fleeted  his  way,  and  extra  coin  pat  into 
his  pocket. 

Littering  the  Floors. 

From  the  moment  the  fowls  aie 
more  or  less  confined  to  the  houses,  they 
need  litter  of  some  sort,  either  on  the 
main  fioors  or  in  the  scratching  yarda 
Hay,  straw,  cornstalks,  leaves,  millet  In 
the  straw,  any  of  these  may  fanlsh 
scratching  litter,  but  those  are  best 
which  contain  some  fine  seeds.  Fowls 
make  use  of  nearly  all  sorts  of  Beeda,  bot 
if  there  are  none  in  the  litter,  a  small 
amount  of  fine  grain  should  be  scattered 
there  each  day.  This  will  furnish  exe^ 
else,  promoting  warmth,  digestion,  and 
^8  laying.  It  is  a  point  not  to  be  neg- 
lected by  those  who  aspire  to  a  fall 
measure  of  success. 

iBdlgesttoB. 

Whether  or  not  we  assent  to  the 
statement  made  that  indigestion  is  the 
one  trouble  In  the  human  family,  whkb 
physicians  are  called  upon  oftenest  to 
treat,  we  must  certainly  admit  that  itk 
altogether  the  commonest  difllcnh; 
among  fowls,  especially  if  yarded.  A  late 
report  of  a  feeding  experiment  in  whieh 
com  alone  was  given  for  several  sncces- 
sive  weeks,  to  yarded  chicks,  previously 
thrifty,  showed  at  Its  clooe  nearly  ereiy 
bird  more  or  less  affected  by  liver  trouble. 
Mild  indigestion  (easily  curable  by  the 
use  of  sufll^lent  green  food  and  grit,  with 
a  varied  grain  diet)  runs  almost  rareiy. 
if  neglected,  into  serious  liver  dlfficnlt^t 
leading  soon  to  death. 

A  Now  Sehomo  for  Prodaelng  Pallets. 

How  to  get  a  large  percentage  of 
pullets  Is  the  great  ante-problem  of  the 
egg  producer.  A  shrewd  poultryman and 
writer,  Mr.  John  H.  Robinson,  Koggnti 
that  individual  characteristics  of  certahi 
birds  may  yet  prove  to  be  the  key  to  the 

Cuxxle.  He  instances  a  bird  once  owned 
y  himself  which,  under  three  dlffereot 
matings.  gave  always  the  same  resoU, 
five-sixths  of  all  the  progeny  being  pel- 
lets. His  mates  were  of  the  same  ace. 
older,  and  younger  than  binself,  bat  the 
proportion  never  varied.  Moreover,  the 
trials  were  not  all  during  the  same  year. 
Here  is  at  least  a  hi«t  to  noteconditioDS 
closely  when  an  excess  of  numbers  of 
either  sex  is  produced. 

Fighting  Lleo. 

A  great  many  peoplecomplain  that 
they  still  have  lice  on  the  fowls  while 
using  kerosene  and  other  standard  Ike 
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killers  ad  libitum  about  the  boueee.  Such 
may,  perfaaps,  not  recognise  the  fact  that 
there  are  several  kinds  of  lice  that  harbor 
only  upon  the  bodies  of  fowls,  and  which 
remedies  applied  to  the  houses  and 
perches  cannot  reach,  unless  of  the  kind 
that  give  off  fumes.  The  caretaker  must 
therefore  provide  some  agent  for  remov- 
ing vermin  from  its  shelter  among  the 
feathers.  The  fowls  will  attend  to  this 
themselves  pretty  faithfully,  if  given  an 
abundant  aust  bath  of  loose  and  very 
dry  earth,  which  may  be  made  more 
effective  by  the  addition  of  carbolic  pow- 
der, or  tobacco  dust.  If  tbebox  eoAtain- 
ing  this  be  set  fa  a  sunny  place,  the  birds 
will  patronise  it  with  evident  pleasure  at 
all  hours  of  the  day. 

Wldte  washing. 

There  are  many  poultry  raisers 
who  get  along  entirely  without  the  use 
of  whitewash.  But  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  helpful  adjuncts  to  success  with 
fowls.  In  the  form  of  thin  cream,  It  is 
easily  applied  with  a  small  force  pump. 
It  not  only  sweetens  the  quarters  as 
nothing  else  will,  but  the  reflection  from 
white  walls  makes  the  pens  appreciably 
lighter,  and  thus  adds  much  to  the  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  the  fowls.  Lime  in 
every  form  is  an  enemy  of  vermin.  And 
it  seems  as  though  every  argument  were 
in  favor  of  the  use  of  whitewash.  We 
have  never  heard  one  against  it,  unless 
the  fact  that  it  is  some  trouble  to  use  it 
may  be  considered  such. 

MYRA  V.  NOKYS. 

LETTUCE  PLANTS. 

Biff  Boston,  Boston  Market,  Tennis  Ball, 
White  Loaf,  Grand  Kapids,  and  Beiohner*s 
Foroing.  15  cts.  per  100 ;  $1.00  per  lOOO.  If  by 
mail  add  10  ots.  per  100. 

OASN  WITH  ORDBII. 

I.  ViNQEIT  Jl.  I  SON,  Wliti  MarsI,  U. 

Menaon  American  Gktfdening  -wlieB  ycro  -write. 


SOME 
BARGAINS   IN 


CLUBS 


len,  Womea  aod  the  Tooo^ 


Ohio  Kartnert  a  fiant  amonsr  the  agri- 

cultTiral  weeklies,  and  American  Gardeninff, 

The  two,  one  year,  For  |1.60. 

Pami»  Field  and  Plreslde»  a  82  to 

40  page  weekly  Farm  and  FamUy  Journal, 
the  best  of  its  clase,  and  American  Garden- 
ing, The  two,  one  year.  For  |1  50. 

Country  Gentleman.  This  weekly  am- 
ply covers  the  fleld  its  title  indicates.  Eveir 
country  gentleman  should  subscribe  to  it. 
And  Americas  Gardening. 

The  two,  oae  year.  For  |2.76. 

Farm  Jonmalt  the  "little  giant"  of 
monthly  JoumallHm  In  matters  agricultural, 
and  American  Gardening, 

The  two,  one  year,  For  91*25. 

Farm  Poultry  (semi-monthly),  and 
American  Gardening, 

The  two,  one  year.  For  |1.50. 

Poultry  Montlily  and  American  Garden- 
ing, The  two,  one  year,  For  91.25. 

Above  Is  your  choice  of  two  most  excellent 
poultry  masraslnee.  And  nearly  everyone 
of  our  readers  keeps  poultry.  Why  not 
subscribe  to  both  ?  The  two  poultry  papers 
and  American  Gardening,  one  year.  For 
12.25. 

Meeban's  Montlilyt  a  horticultural 
stand-by,  and  American  Gardening, 

The  two,  one  year,  For  92.85. 

Harper*s  Blajraslne,  as  good  as  ever; 
none  better  amone  the  literary  monthlies, 
and  American  Gardening, 

The  two,  one  year,  For  94.25. 

Ladiep'  Home  journal*  an  unrivaled 
monthly  for  women,  the  standard  In  its 
class,  and  American  Gardening, 

The  two,  one  year.  For  91.90. 

Yontb*!!  Companion,  of  Boston.  At 
the  head  of  aJl  Journals  for  bbth  boys  and 

girls,  and'  read  by  the  elders,   too.   New 
ubscribers      Only     and    American    Gar- 
dening, 

The  two,  one  year.  For  92.85 


OUR  CLUB  LIST 

LET  US  FILL  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR  1898. 

Below  we  print  a  eomprehensive  list  of  the  leadinft  publications 
of  tlie  day.  Wlien  more  than  one  is  wanted  in  club  we  will  be 
pleased  to  send  you  an  estimate. 

Oar  list  has  bean  earefolly  salected,  and  the  price  at  which  we  offer  maitasinss,  ete.,  in  dab 
with  Ahkkican  Gabdekino  has  bean  made  as  law  as  is  possible,  in  order  to  induce  our  frienda 
to  place  their  orders  tkrouffh  us  and  to  enable  them  to  obtain  their  literature  at  a  srreat 
savlnur  over  orders  placed  stufcty. 

Kindly  remember  we  are  not  confined  ta  tlie  below  list,  bat  caAtumlah  any  newspaper  or 
masasine  published  in  the  world,  siniply,  or  in  club  with  Ahkricajt  Gabdbnino. 

The  first  eoftaasa  of  flguras  [A]  iadleatea  regailAr  yearly  snbseription  prlee  s  the  seeond 
eolnasn  [B]  o«r  prtee,  taelmdlnir  AMKBTOAlf  GABDBHUIG  for  one  year. 

General— Con.  a.     b. 

Donahoe's  Magazine. IS  00 

Roiectic  Magasin  e 5  00 

Electrical  Review 8  00 

Engineerinff  Magazine. 8  00 

Foreat  and  Stream  (new  only)..  4  00 

Porum,  The 8  Ot) 

Frank  Harriaen's  Magazine. ...     60 
Frank  Lealie'sPopuhurMonthly  8  00 

Grodey*8  Magazine 100 

Golden  Days. 8  00 

Good  Housekeeping 2  00 

Htirper's  Bazaar 4  00 

Harper's  Magazine 4  00 

Harper's  Weekly 4  00 

Harper's  Rennd  Table 2  00 

Home  Queen 50 

Illustrated  American 4  00 

Independent 8  00 

Jenneaa  Miller's  Illus.  Mag 1  00 

Judge 6  00 

Judge's  Library 100 

Ladies'  Home  Journal,  The.. . .  1  00 

Ladies '  Home  Companion 50 

Ladies' World 85 

Leslie's  Illustrated 4  00 

Life 600 

Lippincott's 8  00 

MacmUlan'a 8  00 

McClure's  Magazine 1  00 

Munsey's  Magazine 1  00 

Nation,  The 8  00 

New  England  Magazine 8  00 

New  York  Ledger 2  00 

"     Tribune  (Weekly) .,  1  00 

•*       **     World  (Trl-Weekly)  1  00 

North  American  ReTlew,  Tha .  6  00 

Notes  and  Queries 5  00 

Observer,  new  only 8  00 

''        Renewal 8  00 

Outing 8  00 

Peterson's  Ma^razine 1  00 

Philadelphia  Press  (Weekly)...  1  00 

Phrenological  Journal 1  50 

Popular  Science  Monthly 6  00 

Popular  Science  News 1  00 

Puck 600 

Puck's  Library 180 

Puritan 1  00 

Review  of  Reviews 2  60 

Scientific  American 8  00 

"  "    Supplement  ...  5  00 

"  "    wifii     "        ...  7  00 

''  «'  Builders* edition  2  50 

"    inc.  B'l'ds' edit  5  50 
'*  "      All  8  editions.  0  00 

Scribner's  8  00 

St.  Nicholas 8  00 

Sunday  School  Times ;    ..  1  50 

TexasSiftings 4  00 

The  Etude,  new  only 1  60 

*'  renewals. 150 

The  Outlook 8  00 

Toledo  Blade 100 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm,  new.. ..  4  00 
"        **       Renewal  4  00 

Womankind 50 

Young  Ladies'  Journal 4  00 

Youth's  Companion,  new  only.  1  75 
*•  "  Renewals.  1  75 

Foreiirn* 

Farm  and  Home 2  26 

Field 10  50 

GUirden 4  50 

Garden  Work 2  50 

Gardener's  Chronicle 4  50 

Gardener's  Magazine 4  60 

Gardening,  Illustrated 2  25 

Gardening  World 2  60 

Journal  Of  Botany 4  76 

Journal  of  Horticulture 4  00 

Kew  Gardens  Bulletin 1'  i50 

Revue  Horticole 6  50 


Agiioultiiral»  etc.  a. 

American  Agriculturist.., $1  00 

Breeders' Gazette 2  00 

Cauntry  Gentleman 2  00 

Farmers'  Advooiite  (Canada)...  1  oo 

Farmers*  Magaeine 1  00 

Farmers*  Review 100 

Farm,  Field  and  Fireside 1  00 

Farm  and  Fireside 50 

Farm  and  Home  60 

Farm  Journal 60 

Farm  News 60 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 1  00 

Home  and  Farm 50 

Indiana  Farmer I  (K) 

Mass.  Ploughman,  new 2  GO 

*'  "  Renewals...  2  6t» 

Michigan  Farmer 1  00 

KationalStockman.and  Farmer  1  00 

Nebraska  Farmer 1  26 

NewEoglJind  Farmer «...  2  00 

Ohio  Farmer 1  00 

Oranxe  Judd  Farmer 1  00 

Pacific  Rural  Press. 2  40 

Practical  Dairyman 61) 

Practical  Farmer 1  00 

Prairie  Farmer 1  00 

Rural  New  Yorker I  00 

Southern  Cultivator 1  00 

Southern  Farm 100 

Southern  Florist  and  Gardener  1  00 

Strawberry  Culturist. 60 

Strawberry  Specialist,  new 60 

**         Renewals     60 

Texas  Farmer 1  00 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch 1  00 

Horticultural,  etc. 

Canadian  Horticulturist  .^ 1  00 

Garden  and  Forest 4  OU 

Gardening  (Chicago) 2  00 

Meehan'sMonthiy; 2  00 

Vicks 50 

Poultry. 

American  Poultry  Advocate...  26 

Fancier's  Review 60 

Farm  Poultry 1  00 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 66 

Poultry  Herald 60 

Poultry  Keeper 60 

Poultry  Monthly 1  00 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal 60 

Cton^ral. 

Advance  (Cong'l)  new 2  00 

"  "       renewals 2  00 

American  Field,  new 4  00 

**  "      renewals 4  00 

American  Kitchen  Magazine  . .  1  00 

American  Machinist 8  00 

Aquarium 100 

Arena 8  00 

Art  Amateur 4  00 

Art  Interchange  (with  plates)..  4  00 

Atlantic  Monthly 4  00 

Ave  Maria 2  00 

Babyhood 1  00 

Baptist  Missionary  Magazine...  1  00 

Carpentry  and  Building 1  00 

Century 4  00 

Chicago  Herald  (Weekly) 1  60 

Chicago  Inter-Ocean    "   100 

Chicago  Weekly  Times. 60 

Christian  Herald 160 

ChriBtlan  Register 8  00 

Churchman 8  50 

Colman's  Rural  World 1  00 

Cosmopolitan... 1  00 

DelineHtor  (Bntterick's) 1  00 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine.  2  00 
Detroit  Free  Press  (Weekly). . .  1  00 
Domestic  Monthly 1  50 
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ASLOORaislD  Seeder  for  50c. 

POSTPAID. 

We  are  tired  of  selttnir  dealer* 
and  waiting  M  days  (or  our 
money,  ao  we  will  eell  hooee- 
keepers  at  Jobber*  i  rioee. 

Bend  ftO  eente.  and  we  will 
mail  you  postpaid  one  of  our 

m  STATE  RMSII  SEEIERS 

Guaranteed  to  seed  1  lb.  of 
ndslns  in  ft  minntet.  Blmirie 
to  operate  and  easy  to  dean. 

EASTOH  MFC.  60.  D.  1»,  " 'lJS?iS,V^ 

MMitloB  Amcrtean  OarAenlnc  irben  yon  wtIU.  I 


Oak-tanned  leather  Harness 


^ 


WE  QAM  SAVI  ^ 

jam  lARNESS  CO..  No..o^suo^^rLY; 


steel  Wheels 

Staggered  Oral  ^es. 

BUY  A  SET TD  nr TBW  IKWm  OU  WMM 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEIT 

way  ie  get  a  low  wagon.    JLny  aim 
i^heel,  any  width  tire.  Catal.  rmu. 

ELEGTIIG  WHEEL  GO.,  Q«incy«  IIL 


KBEEiiiioiisE  mim  m  nmmi 

USSHorticultural    Architecture    and    Building. 

ESTABLISHED    1S44. 

211  HGreer  ttriGt,      NErTOIK. 


0EBCD  4C« 


FIVE  PAnEMS  OF  BOILERS 

NINETEEN   SIZES 
Perfeet  Sask  Raising  Afparatua 

Roaeho«ses,  Oreenhouaes,  Btc  ,  of  Iron 

Frame  Conatmctton  erected  complete 

or  the  Structural  Iron  Work  ship- 

ped  reedy  for  erection. 

Iron  Frame  Benchea  with  the 
**  Perfect  Drainage  Bench  Tile* 
or  Slete  Tope. 
II«I«I70XRAXKD  CAXAI«OOUB. 


Mpmnon  Amertnea  Qrdentng  wlieo  toc  write. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders  and  Manutecturers  of  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Apparatus. 

(B#Ubllshed  1856.) 
Plane  and  esUmates  fomfshed  on  application  for  Heating' and  Ventllatlnr  Apparatnt 
erected  complete,   or  for  material    only.         Highest  Awards  at   the    WorioTa  Fair. 


NEW  SECTIONAL  HOT  WATER  HEATER. 
Specially  adapted  to  large  ranges.     Will  beat  np  to  16,500  fket  01  glass.    Highest 
economy.    Moderate  cost.    Also  heaters  fbr  smaller  work.    Send  six  cents  postage  to 
New  York  ottce  for  latest  catalogue  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus. 

NEW  YORK  office:  GENERAL   OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 

leO  FIFTH  AVE  ,  COR.  2leT  ST.  IRVINOTON-ON-HUDSON.  N.  Y. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  jou  wrlU. 


FRUITS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

JOTTINOS  PROM  OBSBRVATION. 

Currant  cuttings  now. 

Sow  Pansy  seed. 

Set  buIbB  for  spring  flowering. 

Red  Jacket  proves  uiiproductive  with 
us. 

Plant  out  the  best  plants  and  8ow  tbe 
best  seeds. 

Our  grape  market  was  steady  and  finn, 
although  prices  were  not  high. 

Sandy  berries  are  generally  the  remit 
of  the  lack  of  *'  stir  around  and  muleb.'' 

Our  canned  Enhance  strawberries  pre- 
sent a  good  appearance. 

Try  the  new  varieties,  but  plant  most 
extensively  of  those  tried  and  foand 
worthy. 

Never  pack  mulch  too  tightly  aioood 
the  bark  of  young  trees.  L<eave  an  air 
space  between  bark  and  mulch. 

We  prefer  to  buy  our  seeds  of  a  strictlr 
reliable  seedsman  even  if  they  do  co«t  a 
little  extra.  Such  practice  generally  gf ?s 
the  beert  satisfaction  and  is  cheapest  la 
the  end. 

The  bed  of  flowering  bulbs  which  joi 
are  setting  this  fall  will  come  out  in  mvA 
better  shape  in  the  spring  11  covered  wltt 
from  four  to  six  inches  of  leaves  whkk 
should  be  fastened  down  with  eveigrea 
boughs  or  any  other  handy  material  to 
keep  them  from  blowing  off. 

If  the  old  fruiting  canes  are  not  cnt  out 
of  the  raspberry  hiUs  yet.  It  would  be  weD 
to  attend  to  it  at  the  earliest  con  veniencf. 

An  experiment  plot  of  ground  on  which 
to  test  different  varieties  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  flowers  is  a  good  soun-e  of 
pleasure. 

The  older  I  get  the  more  I  see  that  ait 
untiring  and  continuous  energy  is  one  of 
the  greatest  elements  necessary  to  saccoi 
In  any  line  of  business. 

If  we  have  done  our  work  this  seaaon 
better  than  any  time  in  the  past  what  a 
pleasure  it  Is  to  think  of  the  prospects  for 
next  season's  crops,  and  the  grade  of  fniit, 
which  we  expect  to  be  superior  to  any  hi 
the  past. 

The  quality  of  the  good  old  Delaware 

frape  this  season  reminds  uh  of  the  good 
ays  of  our  boyhood.  It  is  a  good  stand- 
by yet,  and  at  least  one  vine  should  \» 
found  in  every  home  garden.  It  has 
brought  as  high  a  price  here  as  the  best 
this  season,  and  really  when  I  come  ta 
think  of  it,  I  never  saw  it  "  begging  for  a 
market.** 

What  a  fine  growth  the  new  plants  of 
the  Marshall  strawberry  have  madethi» 
season.  It  is  too  bad  that  the  parent  hill 
will  rust  so  badly  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season.  This  is  the  one  great  objection 
to  this  variety ;  we  only  wish  It  could  be 
free  from  rust,  as  It  is  such  a  fine  grower. 

Our  Dew  strawberry  plants  are  grow- 
ing nicely  and  making  heavy  crowns,  bot 
we  cannot  speak  as  to  fruiting  qualltio, 
as  ours  are  spring-set  plants. 

Save  all  the  hen  manure  and  scatter  it 
two  inchesthick  between  alternate  laveis 
of  sod,  each  six  inchesthick,  late  this  foil; 
shovel  over  two  or  three  times  next  sea- 
son and  a  most  excellent  fertilizer  for  tbe 
bottom  of  melon,  squash  and  cucumber 
hills  will  be  the  result.  A  scoop  shord 
full  to  each  hill. 

If  your  soil  is  poor  and  yoti  wish  to 
grow  some  fine  currant  plants  from  cot 
tings,  procure  the  cuttings  now  and  art 
in  nurseiT^  rows;  then  with  the  one-horse 
garden  plow  turn  a  furrow  two  to  three 
inches  deep  away  from  each  side  of  tbe 
row,  not  coming  closer  than  four  to 
five  inches  to  flie  row.  Now  fill  tbe 
furrow  on  each  side  of  the  row  one- 
half  full  with  well-rotted  manure  (howe 
manure  to  be  preferred);  on  top  of  this 
hoe  back  the  furrow  thrown  out,  thai 
mulch  the  surface  of  the  ground  close  to 
the  cuttings  with  long  or  coarse  manure 
about  two  inchesthick  to  keep  them  from 
heaving  during  winter,  and  If  the  soil  is  of 
aclayish  nature^mulch  still  more  heavily. 
About  May  10th  of  the  next  spring,  rate 
the  coarse  manure  between  the  rows  and 
cultivate  once  each  week  and  yon  will 
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have  no  trouble  in  raising  nice  currant 
plants,  providing  you  do  not  plant  on 
fffouBd  that  is  too  high  and  dry. 

Charles  Nash. 


ilOLESILE  WETS. 


Boston. 

Market  on  most  all  vegetables  Is  easier, 
with  not  much  change  in  figures,  al- 
though purchases  can  be  made  at  a  little 
less  than  a  week  ago. 

Hard-shelled  Hubbard  squash  has  been 
coming  freely  from  Michigan,  bringing 
917@20  a  ton ;  Minnesota  nas  also  been 
putting  a  good  many  cars  upon  this 
market,  being  mixed  soft  and  hard- 
Bheiled ;  consequently  a  range  of  prices 
from  $12@17  a  ton.  Near-by  farmers 
Bupplv  a  certain  set  of  customers  each 
morning  with  choice  narrow  at  about 

91  a  barrel,  letting  them  have  Bay  State 
or  Turbans  at  f  1.25  the  same  quantity. 

Choice,  well-dried  onions  are  steady  at 

92  per  barrel ;  a  few  cars  of  green  stock, 
ratner  of  a  second  grade,  caused  a  little 
uneasiness  a  few  days  since;  but  stock 
behig  finally  placed  at  25@50c.  less,  we 
think  it  is  out  of  the  way  and  no  further 
scare  need  be  feared.  Spanish  onions  in 
crates  supposed  to  hold  50  pounds,  but 
do  not,  selling  $1.50. 

No  change  can  be  noted  in  shell  beans ; 
demand  is  light,  supply  lighter,  and  a 
range  would  be  from  50c.@91.25  a 
bushel. 

The  second  crop  of  Massachusetts  peas 
placed  on  the  market  and  bring  92(g)2.50 
a  bushel ;  large  majority  of  consumers, 
however,  are  not  hungry  for  peas  at  this 
season  of  year. 

White  French  turnip  75c.@91  a  barrel, 
yellow  75@«0c.,  white  flat  f  1. 

Cauliflower  steady,  fancy  10@15c.  a 
head ;  mint  40c.  a  bushel,  parsley  50c., 
radishes  28c.  a  dozen,  spinach  25c.  a 
bushel,  parsnips  75c.,  carrots  75c.,  beets 
60c. 

'Some  new  beet  greens  put  on  the  mar- 
ket yesterday  part  sold  10c.  a  bushel, 
balance  thrown  away;  this  will  show 
readers  how  some  things  are  not  wanted 
out  of  season. 

Florida  oranges  150-176  count  bring 
94 ;  grape  fruit  in  boxes  holding  60-80 
each,  bring  96@7. 

Cabbages  very  good  demand,  8(§)4c. 
each ;  com  beef  and  cabbage  very  healthy 
diet  at  this  season  of  year. 

Hothouse  cucumbers  are  firmer  and 
higher  96@8  a  hundred ;  some  fancy  as- 
sorted even  bringing  more  money. 

A  few  red  raspberries  were  brought  in 
from  our  near-by  city  of  Maiden  this 
morning,  said  to  be  from  a  last  spring 
shoot. 

Hothouse  lettuce  has  very  fair  demand, 
mostly  used  for  decorating  the  dinner 
table ;  outdoor  stock  finished. 

A  certain  demand  for  mushrooms  at 
75c.  a  pound. 

Hothouse  tomatoes  plentier,  10^1 3c. 
a  pound. 

Hothouse  grapes  slow  demand,  25@ 
50c.  a  pound. 

Potatoes  having  a  little  boom,  Green 
Mountains  or  Hurals  75@80c. ;  market 
getting  cleaned  of  the'^sculch"  which  has 
been  here  from  different  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Red  stock  Is  neglected. 
Hebrons  are  always  wanted,  and  selling 
at  82c. 

Apple  market  is  in  better  condition, 
lower  prices  about  equaling  the  inferior 
qualities  have  caused  the  street  peddlers 
to  take  a  good  many  apples  and  that 
means  they  get  used  up  in  some  manner 
very  quickly.  Boom  on  Ben  Davis  across 
the  water  has  excited  some  of  our  specu- 
lators so  that  some  fancy  solid  packed 
Ben  Davis  have  brought  $2.75  in  car 
lots.  York  State  Greenings,  better  de- 
mand, and  to-day  could  quote  92.50@ 
2.75;  some  Baldwins  are  inquired  for, 
but  choice  cannot  be  found :  those  that 
come  here  are  knotty  and  wormy.  Jon- 
athans and  Snow  apples  93(&^3.50,  while 
some  high-colored  Gravensteins  move  off 
at  f  5.  There  should  be  a  better  trade 
for  apples  with  better  prices  from  now 
forward. 


The  lighter  arrivals  of  sweet  potatoes 
caused  a  Jump,  and  while  Jersey  double- 
head  bari-els  bringing  92.50@2.75,  Vlr- 
finia  stock  brings  92.25@2.50  in  cloth 
eads. 

The  state  elections  will  be  settled  next 
Tuesday,  and  we  can  all  get  right  down 
to  a  better  business. 


Philadelphia. 

Apples  are  gradually  workiag  Into  bet- 
ter snape.  as  surplus  stocks  have  been 
well  cleaned  up.  Choice  to  fancy  fruit  is 
in  fair  demand  and  firin. 

Grapes  are  in  moderate  supply,  and 
prices  rule  firm,  with  a  good  demand. 

Choice  Seckel  pears  are  scarce  and 
wanted,  the  market  is  well  supplied  with 
Duchess,  which  are  dull  and  easier  in 
price. 

Cranberries  are  plentiful  and  quiet, 
much  of  the  supply  consists  of  soft  and 
inferior  fruit. 

Apples— Jonathan,  choice  and  fancy, 
per  barrel,  98.25@8.50;  Kings,  choice 
and   fancy,     per   barrel.     92.75@3.25; 


barrel.  92.25@2.75 ;  fair  to  good,  91.25 
@1.75 ;  mixed  varieties,  choice,  per  bar- 
rel, 92@2.50;  fair  to  good,  «1.50@1.75. 

Quinces— No.  1,  per  barrel,  91. 75@2; 
No.  2,  per  barrel,  75c.(g91.26. 

Pears— Seckel,  per  barrel,  $4@6 ;  per 
bushel  keg,  $1 .75@2 ;  Louise  Bonne,  per 
barrel,  9l.50@2;  per  one-half  barrel, 
75c.@l ;  Duchess,  per  barrel,  91.25@2. 

Grapes— N.  Y.  Concord,  per  5-pound 
basket,  7@7VaC. ;  per  10-pound  basket, 


ll@12c.;  N.  Y.  Niagara,  per  5-pound 
basket,  8@10c.;  N.  Y.  Catawba,  per 
5-pound  basket,  7@8c. 

Cranberries— Cape  Cod,  choice  to  fancy, 
per  barrel,  95.50@6 ;  medium,  color  and 
size,  94.25(^5 ;  Inferior,  per  barrel.  92.50 
^8;  per  crate,  91.50@2;  Jersey,  per 
crate,  91.25@1.75. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  have  fallen  off  and 
the  market  for  choice  stock  is  firm,  with 
a  fair  demand.  Most  of  the  supply  con- 
sists of  poorly-graded  stock  which  has  to 
be  worked  off  at  best  price  obtainable. 

Receipts  of  sweets  have  been  light,  the 
market  being  firmer  with  a  good  aemand. 

Onions  are  very  plentiful  and  in  moder- 
ate demand. 

R^eipts  of  cabbage  are  light  and  three 
has  been  a  good  outlet  for  choice  stock 
at  firm  rates;  Jersey,  choice,  per  100,. 
92.75@8.25 ;  fair  to  good,  92<g2.50.  ;;;:r: 

Cauliflower— Choice,  per  barrel,  91-75 
@2 ;  fair  to  good,  per  barrel.  91@1.50. 

Celery— Choice,  large,  ner  dozen,  25@ 
80c. ;  fair,  per  dozen,  15@20c. 

Cucumbers— Florida,  per  crate,  50@ 
75c. 

Green  peas— Per  one-half  barrel  basket^ 
80c.@91.25 ;  Charleston,  per  bushel  bas- 
ket, 60@70c. 

Onions— Per  barrel,  91.75@2;  per 
bushel,  60@65c. 

String  beans- Virginia,  per  one-half 
barrel  basket,  60@70c. ;  Charleston,  per 
bushel  basket,  30@35c. 

Squash.— Hubbard,  per  barrel,  75c.(gl91. 

The  trees  recommended  as  beings  most 
suitable  for  planting  In  New  York  streets 
are  the  Norway  Maple,  silver  Maple, 
Tulip,  Poplar,  Carolina  Poplar  or  Cotton- 
wood, and  the  Oriental  Plane  tree. 


PHYSICIANS^  BAFFLED. 

Prtf.  R.  S.  Bewnai,  listruct«r  tff  Natural  Scltnca  in 

NarfsYllia  Galltct,  Cured  tf  a  SuYtra  illntss  by 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  far  Pale  Paapla 

aftar  Physicians  Fallad. 

From  the  Republican^  CrilumZms,  Ind, 


Prof.  R.  S.  Bowman,  the  able  instruc- 
tor of  natural  science  in  the  famous 
Hartsville,  (Ind.),  College,  is  well  and 
favorably  known,  not  only  as  an  educa- 
tor, but  also  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
as  for  a  number  of  years  he  was  pastor 
of  the  United  Brethren  church  at  Char- 
lotte, Mich.,  before  coming  to  Hartsville, 


Prof.  R.  S.  Bowman. 


Some  time  ago  he  had  a  severe  illness 
which  wascuml  almost  miraculously.  A 
reporter  hearing  of  this,  interviewed  him 
regarding  his  experience.  Prof.  Bow- 
man was  in  the  midst  of  his  work  when 
the  reporter  called,  but  he  cheerfully  gave 
him  a  hearing. 

"  A  year  ago  last  fall,"  said  the  profes- 
sor, "I  broke  down  with  nervous  ex- 
haustion, and  was  unable  to  properly 
attend  to  my  duties.  I  tried  different 
physicians  but  with  no  relief,  and  also 


used  many  different  proprietary  medi- 
cines, spending  almost  fifty  dollars  for 
these  medicines  alone.  I  then  succumbed 
to  a  siege  of  the  grip  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  and  was  left  in  a  much  worse 
condition.  My  kidneys  were  fearfully 
disordered,  and  my  digestion  became 
very  poor.  I  was  indeed  in  a  bad  condi- 
tion. 

•*A  minister  in  conference  learning  of 
my  condition  advised  me  to  try  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  I  had 
heard  much  about  the  wonderful  cura- 
tive powers  of  this  medicine,  but  it  was 
with  reluctance  that  I  was  finally  per- 
suaded to  try  it,  as  it  seemed  tnat 
nothing  could  do  me  any  good .  Ho  wever, 
I  procured  three  boxes  of  piHs  and  took 
them  strictly  according  to  directions. 
By  the  time  the  last  dose  was  taken  I 
was  almost  cured,  and  in  better  health 
than  I  had  been  for  years.  I  continued 
using  the  pills  awhile  longer  and  was  en- 
tirely cured.  I  can  cheerfully  recommend 
Dr.  Williams*  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People." 

Such  was  Professor  Bowman's  won- 
derful story  which  was  further  endorsed 
by  the  following  affidavit. 

Hartsville,  Ind.,  March  16,  1897. 

I  affirm  that  the  above  ticcords  with^ 
the  facts  in  my  case.       R.  S.  Bowman. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this. 
16th  day  of  March.  1897. 

Lyman  J.  Scudder,  Notar}'  Public. 
State  of  Indiana,  88, 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
contain  all  the  elements  necessary  to  give- 
new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and 
restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  sold 
in  boxes  (never  In  loose  form,  by  the 
dozen  or  hundred)  at  50  cents  a  box,  or 
six  boxes  for  f  2.50,  and  may  be  had  of 
all  druggists  or  directly  by  mail  from  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady. 
N.  Y. 
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If  we  could  teach  the 
Indians 
to  USE 
it  would  quickly  civilize  them 
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SAPOLIO 
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POT  VOUR  PLAITS  II 


PalmBr's  Hct- 
bsd  Hats, 

For  CuJd   FriaioiJ* 
Hnd  Motbedi. 


They  are  w«rmer  thanitraw.  more  easily  handled,  do 
not  retain  moisture,  do  not  freeze,  rot.  mildew  or 
harbor  rermln  as  straw  does,  and  cost  only  one-fonrth 
as  much.  They  are  made  sIt  feet  wide,  any  length. 
Horse  Blanket*  of  tame  material.  The  best,  warmest, 
strongest  and  cheapest  blanket  made. 
TBE  R.  T.  PALMER  CO.,  lit  Wertli  St.,  N.  T. 

Mention  American  Gardening  whim  fon  write. 
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And  they  will  thrive 
during   the  Winter. 

Particulars  and  Prices  on  Application  to 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

813  Fairmount  Ave., 

PHILADELPHIi,  Pi 
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Cl)e  IDater  (Sarban ; 


I 

:  contains  nine  beautiful  plates,  eighteen  full  page  descriptive  ^  | 
of  leading  Water  Qardens  and  Ponds,  and  nuiiierottS'        K 

# 

The  text  describes  all  operations  from  the  growing  of  plants  in  tubs  to  the  ^  [ 

large  water  garden,  excavation  of  grounds,  construction  of  ponds,  adapting  i  ^ 

natural  streams,  planting,  hybridizing,  seed  saving,  propagation,  the  aquatic  { ^ 

house,  wintering,  correct  designing  and  planting  of  banks  and  margins,  and  0 
all  other  necessary  details. 

A.  T.  DE  LA  HARE  PT6.  I  PVB.  80.  LTD.,  P.  0.  Bix  1697,  lew  Terk  City. 


BY    WILLIAM  .THICKER. 

PRICE,   $2.00.    25  per  cent,  off  to  subscribers  to  American  Gardening 
and  Florists'  Exchange. 

This  work 

views   of  leading 

smaller  pictures  prepared  with  special  reference  to 

this  work.      On  heavy  enamelled   paper. 

Elegantly  bound.    Large  octavo. 


Henry 
Strawberry 
Plant 
Premiums 


Will   be  ahlpped   to   «II  who  deelit 
them  this  eeaeoB  lUitil  yroiind  freest^ 


Owing 


to  the  wondeifU 
run  on  this  iu< 
equaled  Stnf* 
berry  we  are  preiMiring  100,000 
Henry  plants  for  Spring  d«-  \ 
livery,  And  in  tliia  conneetiM 
we  desire  our  readers  to  i^ 
member 


Tw8  Facts 


1  —  The  Henry    Strawberry   ciq  l>e 

obtained  solely  through  a  subserip* 
•  tk>D  to  AhbRicak  Gabdekixo;  asth» 
.   publishers  will  not  sell  plants  umitf 

any  consideration; 

2— Neither  will  Mr^  Jerolaman. 


New  and  Renewal*  Subscribers.— FItv 

plant9  of  the  Htnry  ^11  be  mailed, 
postpaid,  as  a  premium  to  every  Re- 
newal or  New  Subscriber  sending  us 
$1.00  for  a  year's  subscription.  Wtiei 
remitting  be  sure  to  state  if  yon  not 
this  premium. 

To  Agents  and  Workers.— For  ererj 

$1.00  received  from  agents  and  others 
for  New  Subscriptions,  we  mail,  post- 
paid. Ten  Henry  plants.  Five  to  the 
New  Subscriber  and  Five  to  the  Ag^Jit 


Clubs  of  Ten.— To  every  agent  senrling 
us  in  a  club  of  Ten  New  Nameft  tai 
$xo.oo,  we  will  forward  in  pnymett 
therefor  One  Handred  (loo)  Henry  Straw- 
berry Plants,  by  express,  as  w^ll  a* 
send  Five  plants,  postpaid,  to  eacfa 
person  in  the  club. 


Mr.  Jerolaman's  series  of  articles  bas 
been  put  in  pamphlet  form ;  aD<i  agents 
will  be  supplied  with  copies  on  appli- 
cation.    Best  campaign  matter  out 

Address  Toar  letters, 

AMERICAN    GARDENING. 
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FIG.  ai5.-A    VASE   OF   CHRYSANTHEHUMS. 


The  above  picture  showB  a  charming  use  of  ChryBanthemumB  arranged  for  effect,  the  balance  of  tht  w^ole  g^roup.  is 
^ood  and  pleasing.  The  variety  is  a  new  early  pore  white,  called  Midge,  and  was  grown  by  C.  J.  Knott,  St.  John,  N  B., 
who  tbinkn  the  variety  will  come  to  the  front  for  early  use. 
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National  Experiments  in  Peach 
Culture. 

The  following  extract  from  tbeminutee 
of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Aeaodation  of 
Colleges  and  Stations  gives  the  outline  of 
the  work  to  be  undertaken : 

'^  A  paper  prepared  for  the  section  by 
R.  H,  Price,  of  Texas,  was  concluded  by 
the  following  memorial:  In  view  of  the 
importance  of  this  classification  to  suc- 
cessful pe<ich  culture  in  the  United  States, 
I  wish  to  make  the  following  recommen- 
dations : 

''1.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  be  known  as  a  committee  on 
co-operative  work  In  testing  the  different 
races  of  peaches. 

"2.  This  committeeshall  consist  of  one 
horticulturist  from  one  Northern  station, 
one  from  one  Southern  station,  and  one 
from  one  Central  station. 

'<8.  The  work  of  this  committee  shall 
be  to  find  out,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
isotherm  in  which  each  race  is  adapted. 

"4.  Thecommittee  may  recommend  to 
as  many  stations  as  may  be  thought 
necessary  a  list  of  varieties  from  the 
races,  to  test  and  report  upon. 

"  5.  The  committee  shall  make  out  a 
suitable  blank  to  be  printed  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  also  to  be  distributed  by  this 
department  to  the  stations  engaging  in 
the  work. 

'*  6.  Each  station  will  be  asked  to  pay 
for  its  own  trees. 

"  7.  The  results  of  this  work,  together 
with  the  description  of  the  races  will  be 
written  up  by  the  committee,  and  will  be 
published  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

**  After  being  read,  the  memorial  was 
referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
Profs.  Goff,  Mason,  and  Munson.  The 
recommendation  of  the  committee  was 
that  the  following  named  gentlemen  be 
made  a  permanent  committee  to  carry 
on  the  co-operative  work  of  testing  the 
several  races  of  peaches  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  United  States.  The  per- 
manent committee  is  as  follows:  Prof. 
R.  H.Price,  Texas;  Prof.  B.  J.  Wlcson, 
California;  Prof.  G. H.  Powell, Delaware, 
and  Prof.  L.  R.  Taft,  Michigan. 


wind.    I  may  have  more  to  report  about 
these  two  schoolhouses  later.    I  believe 
Arbor  Day  a  good  thing.    Help  it  on ! 
J.  C.  Furnas,  Sheridan,  Ind. 


Arbor  Day. 

One  of  the  encouraging  features  of 
passing  horticultural  events  is  the  in- 
creased interest  which  is  belns  shown  In 
Arbor  Day.  I  do  not  remember  a  time 
when  the  day  was  so  largely  observed  as 
it  was  this  year,  although  the  drought 
made  the  conditions  unfavorable. 

One  of  the  public  schoolbuildings  here 
has  been  sa<!My  in  need  of  shade;  this  fall 
the  school  board  bought  150  trees  and 
observed  Arbor  Day  In  a  systematic  way. 
A  short  but  interesting  program  was  ar- 
ranged, a  few  songs,  speeches  and  an  ora- 
tion. The  school  children  all  marched  to 
the  building,  each  child  carrying  a  flag. 
It  was  an  Interesting  sight  to  watch  these 
children  pass  along  to  the  Arbor  Day 
exercises,  each  waving  an  American  flag. 
The  teachers  and  school  board  were  m 
the  procession  and  all  seemed  to  take  an 
active  interest.  Many  visitors  were  pres- 
ent, and  altogethera  very  successful  time 
was  had. 

It  is  not  alone  in  towns  that  interest  is 
being  awakened,  but  in  the  country  as 
well.  I  know  of  several  school  bouses 
where  shade  trees  have  been  needed  for 
many  years,  and  this  year  finds  the 
work  being  done. 

There  is  one  discouraging  feature  about 
a  good  deal  of  the  country  schoolhouse 
planting;  there  is  too  little  attention 
given  to  the  selection  of  the  tree  to  be 

{)Ianted.  The  children  are  asked  to  bring 
n  trees,  which  is  all  well  enough,  but  in 
too  many  cases  it  seems  that  proper  in- 
struction has  not  been  given,  or  if  given, 
has  not  been  heeded.  At  one  school 
house  I  noticed  a  bunch  of  trees,  with 
roots  cut  clope  to  the  body,  lying  out 
fully  exposed  to  sun  and  wind,  and  from 
all  indications  they  had  been  there  since 
the  children  brought  them  in  as  they 
came  to  school.  The  trees  doubtless 
remained  so  until  late  afternoon. 
;;  At  another  school  house  I  noticed  the 
trees  were  well  protected  from  sun  and 


Experiment   Station   Tests   of 
New  Strawberries. 

There  is  quite  an  army  of  berry  grow- 
ers in  the  country  growing  tired  of  the 
manner  of  testing  and  reporting  new 
strawberries  by  the  experiment* stations. 
By  the  way  the  tests  have  been  carried 
on  during  the  past  few  years,  the  origi- 
nator or  Introducer  of  a  new  berry  does 
not  have  a  fair  showing  of  what  might 
be  brought  out.  were  a  large  number  of 
plants  put  on  trial  to  make  the  test. 

The  rule,  as  laid  down  by  many  of  the 
stations,  is  to  test  about  a  half-dosen 
plants.  Now,  after  thirty  years'  experi- 
ence in  berry  growing,  i  maintain  that 
there  should  be  at  least  50  plants  tested 
of  any  new  candidate  that  is  seeking 
recognition.  In  a  half-dosen  tests  a 
worthless  strawberry  mav  be  foisted  on 
the  public,  or  a  good  one  lost. 

I  would  point  out  another  objection  to 
the  usual  bulletins  that  are  being  scat- 
tered abroad  among  the  berry^  growers. 
It  is  about  the  per  cent,  of  quality  and 
productiveness.  What  do  we  learn  from 
a  bulletin  report  that  runs  about  as  fol- 
lows :  No.  87,  quality  5,  productiveness 
7.  Or  say,  No.  122,  quality  7,  produc- 
tiveness 5.  Or  No.  77,  productiveness  6, 
quality  8.  Or  No.  17,  quality  8,  produc- 
tiveness, 6.  etc. 

The  majority  of  berry  growers  do  not 
know  any  more  about  those  new  varie- 
ties reported  as  above,  than  If  they  had 
never  heard  of  an  experiment  station. 
Now  it  is  my  opinion  that  some  well- 
known  old  variety  should  be  used  iu  the 
comparison  for  measuring  the  quality 
and  productiveness  of  all  varieties. 

In  a  test  of  quality,  the  Downing,  or 
Warfleld,  might  be  used.  Crescent  or 
Warfleld  might  be  used  In  the  test  for 

Sroductiveness.  The  well-known  old  Capt. 
ack  or  Warfleld  might  be  the  ideal  for 
firmness.  For  comparison  in  slse  the 
Bubach  or  Marshall  should  be  the 
standard. 

The  writer  had  not  the  opportunity  in 
his  boyhood  to  get  the  much-desired 
education,  but  he  l>elieves  that  too  much 
classical  arrangement  of  the  report  Is  not 
what  the  great  majority  of  fruit  growers 
care  to  read.  B.  F.  Smith,  Kans. 


Tradescantia  Discolor  as  a  Bed- 
ding Plant 

It  is  not  senerally  known  that  this 
old-time  denizen  of  the  greenhouses 
makes  a  charming  bedding  plant;  yet 
such  is  the  fact.  A  number  of  plants 
were  this  last  season  used,  mixed  with 
Crotons,  In  a  bed  in  front  of  the  residence 
of  W.  H.  Macy,  Macy  Park.  Harrison,  N. 
T.  The  whole  bed  was  acnarming  com- 
bination of  color. 

The  Crotons  were  a  grand  success ;  the 
formation  of  the  bed  being  square,  Mr. 
John  Shore,  the  gardener,  planted  the 
Tradeecantias  In  the  angles  or  comers 
where  they  sit  well  and  snow  off  to  ad- 
vantage, and  make  a  more  luxuriant 
growth  than  Indoors.  The  royal  purple 
of  the  underside  of  the  leaves  becomes 
more  brilliant,  and  as  seen  against  the 
bright  yellow  and  other  Croton  colors, 
makes  a  richness  and  color  effect  that 
cannot  but  be  admired. 


The  Manhattan,  Kans.,  Horticultural 
Society  held  its  October  meeting  at  the 
home  of  Professor  J.  D.  Walters.  The 
papers  read  were  *'  Nuts  That  Might  be 
Grown  in  Kansas,^'  and  "  Notes  from  the 
Gardens,"  the  former  by  Geo.  L. Clothier, 
and  the  latter  by  T.  C.  Wells. 


One  hundred  plants  of  the  wonder- 
Ail  Henry  Strawberry  are  offered  as  a 
premium  to  the  raiser  of  a  complete 
club  of  Ten  New  Names,  with  an 
additional  supply  of  plants  to  each 
person  in  the  club.  Read  particulars 
elsewhere. 


FordoK  of  Lettuce  in  Wioter. 

The  winter  forcing  of  lettuce  near  large 
cities  is  a  very  profitable  investment,  the 
crop  being  in  good  demand  with  good 
prices  for  the  best  stock.  The  New 
York  Experimental  Station  at  Genera  . 
has  been  at  this  work  growing  the  let- 
tuces on  the  bench  in  one  house.  My  fint 
sowing  for  the  purpose  was  on  Sqptas- 
ber  5,  the  varieties  being  Big  Boston, 
Salamander,  Hanson,  Sunset,  Hender- 
son's New  York  Cabbage,  Golden  Queen, 
Golden  Ball,  and  Grand  Rapid§,  and  70 
dozen  were  sold  by  the  end  of  December. 
All  the  varieties  advanced  to  the  highest 
perfection  and  were  as  good  in  quality  as 
any  I  have  grown  in  the  open  air. 

Big   Boston   Is  rather  coarse,  but  if 

fiven  plenty  of  room  and  allowed  to 
ead,  it  is  a  flae  lettuce  for  market.  Sala- 
mander is  a  tine  forcer,  but  subject  to  mil- 
dew. Hanaon  forces  well  and  Is  good  for 
market.  Sunset  Is  a  good  curlea  lettioe 
and  keeps  well.  Henderson's  New  York 
Cabbage  lettuce  forces  finely ;  heads  bet- 
ter, and  is  much  lighter  in  color  under 
glass  than  outdoors.  Golden  Queen  Is 
very  early,  and  a  good  forcer,  but  the 
heads  are  small.  Golden  Ball  is  a  hand- 
some early  lettuce,  heads  well,  and  has  a 
ffood  color.  Grand  Rapids  is  one  of  tbe 
best  curled  lettuce  of  its  class,  handsoDN 
color,  a  good  forcer,  and  fine  for  market 
Drumhead  is  a  good  forcer,  a  large  op- 
right  head,  light  color,  and  keeps  well. 
New  Iceberg  lettuce  is  very  fine,  resembles 
Grand  Rapids,  but  is  not  so  curly :  fine 
forcer,  keeps  well ;  good  market  variety. 
Tennis  Bail  Is  a  fine  forcer,  makes  good 
heads  quickly,  and  is  a  fine  market  va- 
riety. All  the  above  have  been  marketed 
from  the  station  and  have  proved  them 
selves,  without  exception,  to  be  fine  mar- 
ket varieties. 

My  plan  in  growing  winter  lettuce  Is 
to  sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  small  plats 
and  when  fit  for  transplanting.  I  prtek 
out  singly  into  pots,  two  ana  one^haV 
inch  sixe,  and  plunge  xhtm  in  the  benches 
to  remain  until  fit  to  market.  The  dis- 
tance from  each  pot  is  ten  inches  emy 
way,  and  I  find  that  by  confinhig  the 
roots  in  those  small  pots  the  lettuce 
heads  better  and  sooner  than  if  planted 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  small  pots 
cost  $3  per  thousand,  and  when  ship 
ping  my  lettuce  to  market,  I  pack  n 
trays  In  damp  Sphagnum  moss,  without 
removing  the  pots.  The  lettuce  thns 
keeps  fresh  for  a  long  time,  and  I  can 
command  a  larger  price  and  get  the  fiisl 
sale. 

The  proper  temperature  to  produce 
first  class  lettuce  is  from  50  to  60  de- 
grees, and  at  all  times  in  favorable 
weather  admit  abundance  of  freeh  air. 
Water  should  be  given  freely  on  all 
bright  days  overhead  with  a  moderate 
sprinkler;  and  after  dark  weather,  whet 
the  sun  shines  brightly,  the  lettuce  should 
be  sprinkled  lightly  overhead  two  or 
three  times  daily. 

Before  planting  lettuce  finally  In  the 
benches,  turn  the  plants  upside  down  in 
your  hand  and  dust  some  finely  pow- 
dered tobacco  on  the  under  sides  of  aD 
the  foliage;  this  will  prevent  insects  get- 
ting on  them.  By  proper  attention  to 
ventilation,  and  an  occasional  dusting 
of  tobacco  powder  on  the  leaves  as  the 
growth  advances,  the  crop  will  be  kept 
clean  and  healthy. 

The  benches  should  be  six  inches  dee^ 
with  two  inches  of  well-decomposed 
manure  In  the  bottom;  the  rem-dnder 
being  filled  with  good  fresh  loam  pi^ 
pared  In  this  way :  Three  shovrffnls  of 
loam  to  one  of  leaf  mold  and  one  of  sand. 
In  this  preparation  I  grow  lettuces  afl 
winter  and  my  last  crop  is  as  good  si 
the  first.  I  use  a  light  dressing  of  bone 
meal  at  each  planting,  lightly  sprinklhv 
over  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Every  two  weeks  I  sow  five  or  * 
varieties  in  small  plats  and  as  soon  asffi 
for  transplanting  Into  small  pets,  they 
are  planted  and  plunged  in  the  beow 
immediately.  As  one  crop  Is  remofsj 
another  crop  takes  Its  place,  and  no  pen 
of  the  bench  Is  unoccniAed. 

Six  successful  crops  of  lettuce  can  tie 
raised  easily  throughout  the  winter. 

WtLUJiU  THOIfPflOS. 
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An  Unnily  Rom. 

The  Rose  of  M.  E.  CampbeU  described 
In  the  last  issue  of  Ameuican  Gardening 
was  undoubtedly  budded  upon  the  stock 
of  some  climbing  variety.  Freezing  and 
cutting  back  caused  new  shoots  to  be 
sent  up  from  below  where  the  bud  was  in- 
serted. These  shoots  shontd  be  cut  off 
near  the  ground.  By  so  doing  the  sap 
will  be  thrown  into  the  budded  portion 
which  ought  to  grow  and  blossom  as 
before.— W.  E.  Britton,  Conn. 

—It  seems  very  probable  that  the  Ma- 
netti  stock  on  which  the  plant  is  worked 
is  growing  out  and  making  leads.  These 
should  be  removed  at  the  point  of  emer- 
gence. The  accompanying  sketch  will 
explain  better  than  any  words:  a  and  care 
the  Manetti  and  b  the  growth  from  the 
bud.  The  suckers  from  the  Mcmetti  stock 

-    %4  _ 

wd 

Pig.  a  16  —How  Budded  Roses  Sucker. 

have  leaves  of  seven  leaflets  and  show  a 
reddish  tinge.  It  is  fatal  to  allow  them 
to  remain.  In  planting  budded  stock 
care  must  always  be  taken  to  plant 
deeply.— Ed. 


nushrooms  Under  Benches. 

T  Making  a  bed  under  the  bench  in  the 
lettuce  house  as  suggested  on  page  768 
is  practicable  and,  with  the  space  at  the 
disposal  of  the  writer,  good  results 
should  be  obtained.  One  objectionable 
feature  is  the  steam  pipe,  unless  that  be 
so  placed  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
bed,  otherwise  it  must  be  boxed  up  or 
kept  from  the  manure  in  some  way;  if 
not  it  will  dry  out  the  bed  too  much,  and 
wherever  it  becomes  diy  in  this  manner 
no  crop  can  be  expected.  How  to  make 
and  prepare  mushroom  beds  has  been 
treated  on  in  full  in  previous  issues  of 
American  Gardening,  even  so  recently 
as  on  page  744.— Ed. 


Sow  Bugs  Do  Eat  Plants. 

In  your  16th  of  October  number,  page 
717,  in  answer  to  W.  F.  Preston's  in- 
quiry in  regard  to  sow  bugni,  you  state 
that  it  has  never  been  sufflciently  demon- 
strated that  the  sow  bug  eats  the  living 
tissue  of  plants.  Any  farmet  or  gar- 
dener in  this  community  who  is  anyway 
observing  will  tell  you  that  the  sow  bug 
does  eat  and  injure  plants,  that  it  is 
very  bad  on  celery  where  boards  are  used 
for  oianchtng  and  a  great  nuisance  where 
potatoes  are  piled  up  on  the  peat  land. 
we  have  seen  the  whole  inside  of  potatoes 
destroyed  by  sow  bugs  and  found  the 
cavity  full  of  both  old  and  youns  bugs; 
they  will  even  eat  the  shell  of  Hubbard 
squash  if  that  be  left  on  the  ground  veiy 
long  after  ripe. 

To  be  sure  we  were  right  as  to  the 
right  name  for  the  bug,  we  took  some 
specimens  to  our  Farmers'  Institute  and 
had  them  identifled  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook, 
president  of  Clairmont  College  (Clair- 
mont,  San  Berdino  Co.,  Cal.),  acknowl- 
edged as  the  leading  entomologist  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  moreover  he  says 
that  they  do  eat  vegetation.— S.  J.  Mur- 
DOCK,  Orange  County,  Cal. 


The  first  building  ever  devoted  to  the 
training  of  young  colored  men  in  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  dairying,  and  so  on,  is 
to  be  opened  as  a  department  of  the  Tus- 
kegee  (Ala.)  Normal  Institute  next 
month.  Its  establishment  is  due  to  the 
^^neroflity  of  Messrs.  Morris  K.  .Tessup 
and  J.  L.  M.  Curry.  Since  85  per  cent,  of 
the  Southern  negroes  depend  upon  agri- 
caltiire  for  a  living,  this  is  an  experiment 
in  philanthropy  of  a  very  practical  kind, 
and  its  outcome  will  be  awaited  with  in- 
tense interest. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Improving  the  Plan. 

tl^Small  villa  gardens  are  often  cut  up 
into  small  plots  with  more  walks  than 
are  necessary.  If  the  edging  is  formed 
of  sod  one  foot  wide,  as  is  frequently  the 
case.  It  necessitates  much  labor  to  keep  It 
in  place  and  trimmed,  without  which  it 
will  always  look  untidy.  Rearrange- 
ment in  the  general  plan  of  the  vegetable 
garden  can  now  be  made  with  advantage ; 
the  ground  plan  is  well  arranged,  it  is 
much  easier  to  take  care  of. 

All  herbaceous  plants  and  small  fruits 
that  are  likely  to  remain  in  the  one  place 
for  years,  should  always  be  at  one  end 
together,  where  they  will  not  interfere 
with  the  work  of  the  plow.  It  does  not 
look  well  to  have  a  strawberry  patch, 
or  an  asparagus  bed  in  the  middle  or 
sage  in  one  place  and  the  thyme  in 
another.  Each  class  should  be  planted 
in  one  place  convenient  and  handy. 

Fruit  Trees  Not  Advisable. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  plant  any  fruit 
trees  within  these  limits,  they  can  be 
managed  much  better  if  they  are  planted 
outside,  they  rob  the  garden  too  much, 
and  few  things  will  do  well  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Besides  this,  tall 
growing  fruit  trees  will  make  too  much 
wood  for  fruiting,  if  growing  in  a  well- 
enriched  garden.  Fruit  trees,  kept  within 
bounds,  trained  to  a  trellis,  may  be  per- 
mitted on  each  side  of  the  main  walk, 
and  if  properly  pruned  and  cared  for  will 
not  only  look  well,  but  will  be  an  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  garden. 

In  places  where  It  becomes  necessary  to 
set  fruit  trees  in  the  vegetable  garden,  it 
is  much  better  to  select  for  the  purpose, 
those  growing  on  dwari  stocks;  these 
can  be  planted  six  feet  apart  and  will  not 
grow  larger  than  can  be  conveniently 
reached  from  the  ground.  These  have 
also  the  advantage  of  coming  into  bear- 
ing in  two  years  after  planting,  for  this 
reason  they  are  more  satisfactoiy  for 
private  use.  Those  contemplating  the 
laying  out  of  a  new  garden  should  be 
careful  about  their  plans  t>eing  periect  be- 
fore starting. 

Howr  to  Lny  Ont  the  Garden* 

Our  ideal  method  of  laying  out  a 
garden  of  one  acre  would  be  about  as 
follows.  Choose  good  deep  fibrous  loam, 
if  not  naturally  well  drained  it  should  be 
made  so  artificially.  The  ground  should 
be  as  near  square  as  practicable,  level,  or 
sloping  easily  towards  the  south.  Do  not 
plant  a  privet  or  any  other  bedge  round 
ft,  as  it  takes  coo  much  nourishment  and 
moisture  out  of  the  ground ;  a  nice  wall 
is  the  best  protection  for  a  garden,  it 
will  make  it  warmer  and  earlier  in  the 
spring,  and  could  be  utiiised  in  training 
against  it  such  things  as  tomatoes. 

Have  as  few  walks  as  possible.  Make 
one  good  walk  through  the  center,  wide 
enough  for  a  horse  and  cart;  if  conven- 
ient to  the  approaches,  arrange  this  to 
run  east  and  west,  that  when  the  crops 
are  planted  across  the  patches,  the  rows 
will  run  north  and  south,  which  is  the 
correct  method  to  plant,  as  the  sun  then 
shines  on  both  sides  of  them  equally,  a 
matter  of  some  import.  A  narrow  bor- 
der may  be  made  near  the  north  fence  to 
plant  early  vegetables  by  making  a  cross 
walk. 

Place  a  hydrant  on  the  edge  of  the 
walk  near  the  middle,  as  water  is  quite  a 
necessity  in  the  garden  during  the  sum- 
mer. In  large  gardens  there  should  foe  a 
hydrant  at  each  intersection  of  walks, 
iron  pipes  are  much  cheaper  than  hose 
piping ;  the  latter  will  last  one  season, 
the  former  a  lifetime. 

Usefal  and  Ornamental  Edgings. 

For  edging  the  plot  a  nice  sod  is 
perhaps  as  neat  as  anything  if  kept 
cut  and  trimmed  regularly  through 
the  summer.  Gardeners,  however,  find 
enough  to  be  busy,  without  being  too 
particular  with  garden  walks.  Those 
requiring  an  edging  that  will  require 
little  or  no  attention  during  the 
summer,  will  find  a  row  of  parsley, 
if  sown  early  in  spring  along  the 
edge  of  walk,  very  satisfactory.  Sow 
thinly  and  have  plants  thinned  to  three 
inches  apart  it  will  do  much  better  and 


have  fine  large  leaves ;  it  makes  a  fine 
^Sing)  iB  pretty,  appropriate,  useful  and 
cheap.  We  had  such  an  edging  once  on  a 
walk  200  feet  long ;  one  side  was  sown 
with  the  curled  parsley,  the  other  side 
with  the  fern-leaved,  and  proved  very 
effective,  and  was  admirea  by  many. 
Thyme  will  also  make  a  very  pretty  edg- 
ing if  replanted  vearly ;  if  cut  back  once  or 
twice  during  the  season,  it  will  look 
much  better.      W.  M.  Edwards,  Conn. 


Storiog  Cauliflower. 

If  you  have  in  the  field  any  cauliflower 
that  is  commencing  to  form,  pull  up  and 
trench  in  a  cold  frame  and  cover  the  sash 
with  shatters  or  litter  to  protect  from 
b*ost  and  sun.  and  you  will  have  nice 
heads  for  Christmas.    N.  Buttbrbach. 


Keeping  Cabbage  for  Winter. 

In  your  Issue  of  October  30,  page  747, 
Mr.  W.  M.  Edwards  gives  a  hint  on  keep- 
ing cabbages  througn  winter  by  placing 
them  bead  down. 

The  best  way  to  keep  cabbage  during 
winter  is  by  pullling  up  same  and  put- 
ting in  trenches,  head  up,  covering  with 
soil  until  the  head  is  Invisible.  .When 
heavy  frost  comes,  cover  with  litter  of 
any  kind  to  prevent  the  soil  from  freez- 
ing, and  to  enable  the  cabbage  to  be 
easily  taken  out  when  needed.  In  this 
way  cabbagecanbe  kept  until  late  in  the 

spring.  N.  BUTTBBBACH. 


Effect  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Some  time  ago  an  article  appeared  in 
your  valued  paper,  recommending  the 
use  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  stimulant  in 
the  culture  of  Chrysanthemums,  recom- 
mending it  after  the  buds  had  set,  thus 
forcing  the  time  of  flowering  two  weeks 
ahead.  In  an  article  In  your  issue  of 
October  28,  it  is  said:  Nitrate  of 
soda  (page  728)  will  cause  vigorous 
growth  ofthe  foliage  part  of  plants  and 
delay  the  production  of  flowers  and  fruit. 
This  would  be  contradictoiy  to  previous 
statement.  Kindly  explain  how  I  am  to 
understand  this? 

I  wanted  to  use  the  nitrate  of  soda  to 
bring  my  out-of-door  Chrysanthemums 
earlier  into  flower.  E.  E.  S.,  N.  J. 

[We  certainly  have  no  recollection  of 
having  credited  nitrate  of  soda  with 
inducing  early  flowering.  It  is  indeed 
contrary  to  all  our  observation  and  belief. 
Can  our  correspondent  refer  to  the  issue 
and  page?— Ed]. 


A  New  Hotbed  Mat. 

References  have  been  made  recently  in 
these  columns  to  several  styles  of  hotbed 
mats.  In  theaccompanylng illustration, 
Fig.  217,  we  call  attention  to  the  Palmer 
mat  made  of  burlap  interlined  with 
wool.  The  ease  of  handling  Is  a  feature 
of  this  mat,  which  we  have  seen  used 
with    great  success;   it  is  light,   frost 


PlO.  217.— PALMER'S  HOTBKD  MAT. 

Sroof,  and  very  easily  dried  when  at  all 
amp,  does  not  harbor  mice  or  vermin, 
and  IS  made  in  3  ft.  or  6  ft.  width  and  of 
any  length  desired. 


One  hundred  plants  of  tl»e  wonder^ 
ftil  Henry  Strawberry  are  oflbred  as  a 
premium  to  the  raiser  of  a  complete 
club  of  Ten  New  Names,  with  an 
additional  supply  of  plants  to  each 
person  in  the  club.  Read  particulars 
elsewhere. 
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Diseases  of  Shade  and  Onia- 
mental  Trees«* 


Br  B.  T.  Oallowat  and  Albert  F.  Woods. 
{Concluded  from  page  760.^ 

MIBCELLANEOUB    FUNOOTI8     PARA81TE0    OF 
THE  STEMS  AND  D RANCHES. 

.The  fuDgi  described  under  the  previoas 
beads  bave  for  the  most  part  prominent 
fruit  forms.  There  is  another  group  much 
less  conspicuous,  but  which  sometimes 
causes  considerable  Injury.  This  group 
—the  so-c^iied  blaclc  fungi  (Pyrenomy- 
cetes)— usually   appear  as  dark-colored 

Eustules  on  the  baric  of  the  stems  and 
ranches.  The  injuries  in  most  cases  are 
local,  but  in  many  instances  a  stem  or 
branch  may  be  completely  Girdled,  and  <ft 
course  serious  results  will  then  follow. 
One  of  the  common  members  of  the 
group  is  Nectria  cinnabarina.  It  occurs 
on  nearly  all  Jtlnds  of  deciduous  trees,  at- 
tacking dead  and  wounded  branches  and 
occcuslonally  wounded  roots. 

The  fungus  cannot  kill  the  liring  cam- 
bium and  cortex,  but  grows  rapidly 
through  the  wood,  causing  It  to  turn 
black  and  die,  while  the  cambium  and 
cortex  are  still  sound.  The  wood  in  this 
condition,  however,  Is  unable  to  conduct 
water,  so  that  the  parts  dependent  on  it 
dry  up  and  die. 

Another  species,  Nectria  dltlssima,  with 
bright  red  fruiting  warts,  also  attacks  a 
great  variety  of  deciduous  plants.  It 
spreads  very  slowly,  however  (not  more 
than  one  or  two  inches  In  a  year).  The 
invaded  tissue  rots,  but  the  surrounding 
liealthy  parts  increase  in  growth,  so  that 
the  part  of  the  branch  around  the  wound 
may  become  greatly  distorted  and 
«woUen,  producing  what  is  ordinarily 
known  as  a  canker  spot.  Nectria  cucur- 
bitila  causes  a  similar  canker  disease  of 
•conifers,  especially  the  Spruce. 

Various  other  canker-prroducing  fungi 
attack  trees,  but  it  is  not  necessarv  to 
enter  Into  detailed  descriptions  of  them 
here. 

Another  class  of  fungi,  belonging  to  the 
group  of  rusts,  frequently  cause  consider- 
able injury  to  trees,  especially  conifers. 
The  Peridermiums  are  probably  the  most 
destructive  of  these  parasites,  attacking 
stems,  branches,  and  leaves,  and  causing 
various  knots,  swellings,  and  blister-like 
patches. 

Treatment-— -From  the  nature  of  the 
fungi  just  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that 
about  the  only  means  of  checking  them  is 
to  cut  out  and  destroy  the  diseased  parts 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  many  cases  the 
njuries  to  trunks  and  branches  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  diseased  parta  can 
be  removed  without  trouble.  This 
should  be  done,  and  all  wounds  thus 
made  should  be  carefully  covered  with  tar 
or  grafting  wax. 

FUNGOUS  DISEASES  OF  THE  LEAVES. 

In  common  with  other  plants,  the 
leaves  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees  are 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  many  forms  of 
fungi.  Some  of  these  produce  local  inju- 
ries, while  others  so  affect  the  leaves  as  to 
cause  them  to  fall  prematurely.  In  all 
cases  where  the  leaves  are  affected  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  more  they  are  Injured  the 
more  serious  the  results  to  the  tree  as  a 
whole,  for  the  leaves  are  the  laboratories 
in  which  the  food  Is  prepared,  and  any 
check  or  injury  to  them  results  in  a  check 
to  the  growth  of  the  tree.  Probably  the 
most  common  fungous  parasites  of  the 
foliage  of  trees  are  those  producing  vari- 
ous kinds  of  spot  diseases.  Maples,  Chest- 
nuts, Oaks,  Basswoods,  Sycamores,  Pop- 
lars, and  various  other  trees  are  more  or 
less  subject  to  the  maladies  in  question. 
These  spots  are  produced  by  certain 
species  of  fungi,  which  attack  the  tissues, 
and  by  their  action  first  weaken  and  then 
destroy  them.  The  8f»otH  vary  in  color, 
size,  and  shape,  and  can  usually  be  distin- 
gulHhed  from  those  brought  on  by  sun 
scald  and  similar  agencies  only  by  micro- 
scopic studies. 

Of  tht>  other  diseases  of  the  foliage,  the 
powdery  mildews  and  nists  are  probnbly 
the  most  common.    The  former  attack 
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many  trees  and  shrubs,  producing  a 
whitish,  splder-wel^like  growth  on  the 
surface.  A  common  example  of  this 
group  of  fungi  is  found  in  the  mildew 
which  occurs  hi  late  summer  on  the  Lilac. 
Maple  leaves  are  also  frequently  at- 
tacked, and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Chest- 
nut, Willow,  and  other  trees.  The  rusts 
are  limited  to  a  comparatively  few 
groups  of  trees,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  Fines,  Poplars,  and  Wil- 
lows. 

Treatment.— There  is  comparatively 
little  that  can  be  done  towards  checking 
these  diseases.  Spraying  In  many  cases  is 
not  practicable  on  account  of  the  sixe  of 
the  trees,  and  even  if  it  were,  it  Is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  injury  resulting 
from  the  parasites  is  sufficient,  except  in 
some  few  cases,  to  pay  for  the  trouble  in- 
volved. As  many  of  the  fungi  pass  the 
winter  either  In  or  on  the  old  leaves, 
burning  these  In  the  autumn  may  help 
materially  in  keeping  the  parasites  in 
check.  Careful  attention  to  the  needs  of 
the  trees  in  the  matter  of  food  and  water 
will  also  go  far  to  ward  freeing  them  from 
the  attacks  of  such  enemies  as  have  been 
described. 


Our  Book  Shelf. 

The    Water    Garden,     by     William 
Trickbr.    Cloth  boards,  large  Svo., 
pp.  120;  profusely  illustrated;  price 
f  2.00.  (New  York:  A.T.  De  La  Mare 
Ptg  &  Pub.  Co.  Ltd.) 
To   use  a  hackneyed   but  expressive 
phrase,  a  long-felt  want  is  filled  by  the 
,  appearance  of  this  volume.    The  grow- 
ing Interest  In  the  culture  of  aquaucs  as 
a  leading  branch  of  garden  craft  is  a  com- 
paratively modem  development,  but  it  Is 
one  to  be  encouraged  not  only  for  public 
parks  and  city  squares,  but  also  on  be- 
half of  the  suburban  resident.    It  is  really 
surprising  what  facilities   almost  any 
place  offers  for  the  establishment  of  a 
water  garden  of  some  sort,  if  only  half  a 
barrel,  and  the  book    before  us  ditfers 
somewhat  from  the    generality  of  the 
production  of  specialists  in  that,  while 
the  largest  scope  of  the  subject  Is  master- 
fully handled  the  smaller  interests  are 
not  ignored,  and  the  excellent  illustra- 
tions of  garden    views  show  not  only 
what  exists  in  our  parks  but  go  also 
Into  private  grounds  and  into  the  back 
yards. 

Mr.  Tricker  Is  qualified  to  preach  if  a 
life  devotion  to  nis  hobby  can  qualify 
any  man,  and  having  worked  his  way 
from  the  beginnings  to  the  front  rank  in 
this  branch  of  horticulture,  the  author 
tells  others,  from  experience,  how  to  get 
the  best  results  without  the  preliminanr 
failures.  It  Is  a  strictly  practical  book 
but  gotten  up  in  a  fine  style,  with  tone 
plates  of  select  Nympheeas  and  eighteen 
full  page  water  views  from  gardens  in 
existence  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating, 
not  so  much  what  might  be  done,  but 
what  is  now  accomplished. 

The  chapter  on  treatment  of  banks  and 
margins  is  not  by  any  means  the  least 
important  in  the  book,  artistic  treat- 
ment of  the  surroundings  of  a  pond  or 
lake  Is  far  more  Important  than  the 
planting  of  the  water  plants  themselves, 
and  the  list  of  selected  trees,  shrubs, 
ferns,  etc.,  should  prove  most  useful  to 
intending  planters.  Lists  of  aquatics 
and  8ub-a.quatics  for  various  purposes 
occupy  several  chapters,  and  the  descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  Nympheeas  with  com- 
ments upon  their  requirements  and 
adaptabilities  contains  hints  of  great 
value.  The  Water  Garden  is  not  only  a 
guide  but  its  general  appearance  is  such 
as  to  make  it  a  handsome  volume  for 
the  table. 


I  receive  the  American  Gardening  reg- 
ularly every  week,  sit  down  and  read  it 
through  at  once,  then  mark  the  different 
items  I  wish  to  read  over  again,  and 
after  I  get  through  with  those  I  do  not 
want,  I  mail  them  to  different  people  I 
know  throughout  the  country.  I  consider 
it  an  Al  paper  in  every  respect,  and  It 
should  have  a  veiy  large  drculatlon.— 
Andrew  Peck. 


Raspberries  in  the  Soath. 

What !  Raspberries  in  the  South !  some 
reader  exclaims.  Why  I  always  soppowd 
that  they  werenot  adapted  to  theSoutli, 
or  that  the  South  wajs  not  adapted  to 
them.  The  foregoing  I  find  is  quite  a 
common  expression  among  people  tram 
the  North,  especially  New  KuglaDden, 
when  told  that  raspberries  will  grow 
here  lust  as  well.  If  not  better,  than  at 
the  North. 

I  admit  there  are  some  parts  of  the 
South,  the  far  South,  where  the  conntij 
is  level  and  very  sandy,  and  therefore  hot- 
ter. In  which  raspberrteado  not  do  so  welt, 
but  even  there  they  will  grow  and  do 
moderately  well,  results  depending  n good 
deal  of  course  on  the  situation  and  atten- 
tion given,  the  plants  requiring  some  pro- 
tection from  the  June  sun,  while  the  oer- 
rles  are  ripening.  That  is  all  there  is  to 
It;  the  vines  grow  luxuriantly  <^vei7- 
where  when  set  out  properly  and  giyeo  a 
little  attention. 

My  honest  opinion  Is  that  there  is  no 
section  of  the  United  States  better 
adapted  to  the  raspberry  and  other 
small  fruits  than  this  mountainous  or 
extensive  hill  region  of  the  South,  conh 
monly  called  the '^Piedmont  Belt,"  onleH 
it  may  possibly  be  some  of  the  Padiie 
Coast  states,  but  that  I  very  nracb 
doubt. 

Up  in  this  great  hill  region  oursamiiMr 
months  are  far  more  pleasant  and  agree 
able  than  most  Northerners  suppose.  I 
find  there  Is  much  mlscunceptku 
throughout  the  North  concerning  osr 
Southern  climate.  It  is  dilBcult  to  make 
some  people  believe  that  their  Nurthen 
sum  mers,  although  not  nearly  so  long,  are 
often  much  hotter  than  ours.  The  ther- 
mometer hererareiy  ever  goes  above  9() 
degrees,  and  indeed  does  not  often  readi 
that  point,  while  on  the  other  hand,  it 
rarely  ever  gets  down  to  10  degn» 
above  zero.  So  my  readers  can  readllj 
see  that,  under  such  conditions  and  eyeo 
with  a  moderately  fair  soil,  the  nup- 
berry  ought  to  do  remarkably  well,  a« 
indeed  It  does. 

I  have  lived  here  most  of  my  llfe,ivhid 
covers  about  20  years'  residence,  and 
have  had  considerable  experience,  twsidei 
study  of  fruita  and  berriee,  especially  the 
raspberry,  and  I  find  that  withaUtUe 
attention  as  to  mulching,  pruning, 
etc.,  they  can  easily  be  made  to  pay 
from  $500  to  f  600  per  acre  above  all  ex- 
penses, and  considering  the  cheapnenof 
lands  in  most  parts  of  the  country  at  the 
present  time,  1  know  of  no  more  profit- 
able or  better  paying  business  than  that 
of  growing  small  fruits. 

The  acreage  of  peachee,  grapes,  and 
strawberries  is  fast  being  enlarged  each 
year,  and  now  some  one  needs  to  take 
hold  of  the  raspberry  in  earnest  and  keep 
this  valuable  berry  up  with  the  procet 
slon. 

My  method  of  cultivation  is  very  sta- 
ple and  probably  is  much  the  same  as 
that  in  vogue  at  the  North.  I  propugatr 
entirely  by  suckers,  as  they  grow  off 
more  readily  and  will  bear  a  small  crop 
the  first  season  much  larger  than  froD 
cuttings.  I  take  them  from  the  old 
patch  where  I  have  let  g^row  the  beit 
ones  the  preceding  summer,  and  set  then 
out  either  in  November  or  February,  or 
at  most  any  convenient  time  during  the 
winter;  November  being  the  best  time, 
as  the  plants  become  better  settled  is 
their  places  and  generally  start  oft  a  little 
earlier  in  the  spring.  I  make  my  rov« 
about  five  feet  apart  and  set  the  cana 
three  or  four  feet  in  the  row,  leavtaf 
them  from  two  to  three  feet  high. 

Unless  fairly  clean,  the  ground  to  bf 
planted  should  first  be  plowed  of 
**  turned,"  as  we  usually  term  It,  tb« 
rolled  or  harrowed  Bne,  rows  mariiedofi 
and  canes  set  out.  Then  give  an  appli- 
cation of  stable  manure  well  mixed  witli 
straw  or  leaves,  all  being  well-rottrij 
Kalnit  or  potash  salts  of  some  kind  an) 
acid  phosphate  are  also  valuable  fbrtilii- 
ers  for  the  raspberry.  I  always  apply 
broadcast  after  canes  are  set,  and  thff 
cover  with  a  mulch.  Cotton  seed  hnft 
make  the  best  mulch  in  the  worM.besldci 
acting  as  a  splendid  fertlUier;  they  aiv 
also  very  cheap,  selling  now  at  about  20 
cents  per  100  pounds. 

I  don't  often  give  support  to  tbecanff 
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the  flrat  aeason ;  after  that  I  drive  poets 
aboat  every  20  feet  in  the  row  and  nail 
two  croaspiecea  about  two  feet  in  length 
to  each  poBt,  the  flrat  being  two  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  the  next  about  18  inches 
higher,  and  lacking  about  a  foot  of 
coming  to  the  top  of  the  post.  In  each 
end  of  these  crosspieces  notches  are  cut, 
In  which  wire  is  run,  on  both  sides,  the 
whole  length  of  the  row.  This  gives 
excellent  support  to  the  canes  and  leaves 
plenty  of  room  for  cultivation  and  the 
gathering  of  berries.  I  have  an  old  patch 
that  I  grew  In  checks  or  hills  about  five 
by  five  feet  each  way  and  gave  but  veiy 
little  support,  and  they  did  remarkably 
well.  This  patch  is  three  yeara  old  and 
last  summer  I  gathered  15  gallons  of  the 
finest  berries  Fever  saw.  of  the  Cuthbert 
variety,  from  a  square  about  80x80  feet, 
and  sold  them  at  15  cents  per  quart, 
making  f  9  from  the  square.  Think  how 
many  such  squares  It  would  take  to 
make  an  acre,  and  you  mavget  some  idea 
of  the  profits  to  be  derived. 

The  Cuthbert  is  my  favorite,  and  seems 
best  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  al- 
though all  varieties  do  exceedingly  well. 
1  give  all  varieties  the  same  treatment, 
except  a  little  difference  as  to  pruning. 

Our  markets  and  shipping  facilities  are 
about  as  good  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 
I  am  within  20  miles  of  Atlanta  (the 
capital),  a  splendid  city  and  good  mar- 
ket. Population  about  80,000.  Savan- 
nah, Charleston,  Jacksonville,  and  some 
other  Southern  cities  as  well  as  North- 
em  afford  excellent  markets.  But  the 
majority  of  our  farmera  and  land  ownera 
have  very  little  foresight,  and  are  gen- 
erally behind  the  times,  not  being  very 
quick  to  grasp  new  ideas  or  catch  on  to 
a  good  thing,  therefore  very  little  has 
been  accomplished  as  yet  in  the  way  of 
small  fruits,  although  prospects  are 
bright  for  the  near  future. 

Coy  E.  Chambbklain,  Ga. 


New  Plant. 

Cyprxpedium  Edwin  Lonsdale,  New 
Hybrid,  {Rotbschildi&num  9  Xbarb&tum 
superbnm.  $ ) 

Foliage  thick,  smooth,  vivid  green,  with 
an  overlay  of  deeper  green  reticulations ; 
habit  spreading,  as  in  the  seed-bearing 
parent;  peduncle  thick,  twin  flowered, 
hirsute,  purple  In  color,  with  the  charac- 
teristic bract  so  conspicuous  in  Roths- 
childianum,  but  less  marked;  petals 
spreading,  broad, %  inch  wide  by  4 inches 
long,  greenish  yellow  In  color  for  two- 
thirds  of  its  lengrth,  the  remaining  third 
a  very  pleasing  purple,  which  hue  spreads 
In  a  pleasing  manner  through  the  very 
strong  nerves  to  the  base,  two-thirds  of 
the  length  are  beautifullv  spotted  with 
crimson-purple,  while  each  margin  is  cov- 
ered with  very  long  black  hairs ;  dorsal 
sepal  whitish  green,  overlaid  with  a  very 
delicate  suffusion  of  rosy  crimson,  sur- 
mounted by  16  or  18  well-defined  lines  of 
blackish  purple;  lateral  sepal  pale  green- 
ish white,  slightly  rosy,  with  heavy  green 
bars;  Up  long,  narrow,  partaking  much 
of  the  character  of  Rothschildlanum,  dull 
purple,  with  nervations  of  darker  color; 
stamlnode  long,  greenish  purple,  entirely 
overlaid  with  velvet-like  pubescence. 

This,  taken  altogether.  Is  a  verv  pretty 
hybrid,  and  certainly  worthy  a  place  In  a 
select  list.   I  have  named  It  with  the  kind 

Sermission  df  Mr.  Roebling,  (in  whose 
ne  collection  it  is  now  fiowering)  In 
honor  of  Mr.  Edwin  Lonsdale,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  well  deserves  the  compli- 
ment, both  for  his  keen  love  of  Orchids 
and  for  his  high  qualities  as  a  successful 
horticulturist. 

Henry  T.  Cjlinkaberrv. 


5oatta«m  5tate#  Pam  riagazlnc. 

With  the  November  number  the  South- 
ern States  Magasine.  of  Baltimore,  comes 
out  as  the  Southern  States  Farm  Maga- 
zine. The  work  of  the  magazine  for  sev- 
eral veara  has  been  to  influence  agricul- 
tural immigration  to  the  South. 


Terracing  a  High  Bank. 

A  high  bank  frequently  presents  Itself 
and  calls  for  some  kind  of  treatment  that 
shall  bring  it  Into  harmony  with  its  sur- 
roundings. Now  a  great  many  people 
make  use  of  a  double  terrace  in  a  case 
like  this.  To  the  writer's  eye  a  double 
terrace  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of 
good  landscape  gardening.  Such  work 
looks  too  much  like  the  base  of  a  monu- 
ment to  be  suitable  for  the  lawn.  Two 
terraces  may,  of  course,  be  used  where  a 
broad  sweep  of  sward  can  slope  between 
them,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  to  be 
avoided. 

At  a  is  shown  a  high  terrace  with  the 
usual  level  top.  Instead  of  making  a 
high  terrace  to  meet  the  fall  of  a  high 
bank,  it  Is  better  to  adopt  the  form 
shown  at  2>.  This  gently-sloping  top 
gives  a  lower  and  much  more  attractive 
side  slope,  and  Is  preferable  to  the  former. 
Pig.  c  is  a  plan,  however,  that  may 
often  be  used  to  better  advantage  than 
either  of  the  other  forms.  This  gently 
rounding  form   for  ground   that    falls 
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away  suddenly  Is  exceedingly  attractive, 
especially  if  shrubs  are  planted  upon  the 
curving  surface.  Many  make  the  mistake 
of  a  low  set  terrace  of  the  angular  pat- 
tern, when  this  gentle  curving  of  the  turf 
would  be  far  more  attractive.       W.  D. 


Short  Answers. 

(To.  A.  O— Diseased  material  should 
be  sent  In  a  fresh  condition,  not  all  dried 
up  as  yours  was.  Also  for  naming  a 
plant  more  than  a  single  leaf  is  wanted. 

(To  E.  M.  K.)— You  could  get  only  a 
small  plant  of  Araucaria  excelsa  for 
60c.,  it  would  not  be  a  well-furnished 
one  either. 

(To.  J.  Smith,  N.  y.).— The  leaf  sent  is 
probably  from  Sanseviera  zeylanlca. 
The  plant  requires  more  heat  than  it  has 
had. 

(To  Morristown,  N.  J.)— Gregory's 
book  on  Fertilisers  may  give  the  infor- 
mation needed.  Manures  are  also  treated 
upon  largely  in  Green's  Vegetable  Gar- 
dening. 


Hortlcaltanil  Books.— We  have  facilities 
which  enable  vs  to  supply  any  horticultural 
book  published  in  this  country  or  Europe.  Send 
so.  stamp  for  our  new  catalogue. 


One  handrod  plants  of  the  wonder- 
ful Henry  Strawberry  are  ofll&red  as  a 
premtam  to  the  raiser  of  a  complete 
olnb  of  Ten  New  Names,  with  an 
additional  supply  of  plants  to  each 
person  in  the  club.  Read  particulars 
elsewhere. 


The  Fru    Garden. 

Pears  in  Beasoa. 

The  varieties  of  pears  on  hand  at  this 
season  are  limited  when  only  an  ordi- 
nary fruit  room  is  to  be  had.  These  will 
consist  of  Seckel  and  Sheldon  remnemts. 

The  best  flavored  pear  Just  now  is 
Dana's  Hovey,  and  it  is  a  question  to  de- 
cide whether  It  is  the  equal  of  Seckel  or 
not.  But  it  may  safely  be  said,  it  is  one 
of  the  very  best  flavored  pears  we  have ; 
small,  of  course,  and  of  no  particular 
beauty,  but  a  taste  of  a  good  sample  of 
It  only  calls  forth  regrets  for  its  lack  of 
sise.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower  with 
thick  glossy  leaves,  needing  some  train- 
ing to  keep  it  within  bounds  in  its  young 
days. 

Ijawrence  is  a  smooth  fleshed  pear  of 
fine  quality  coming  in  Just  after  Hovey  ; 
P,  Barry  is  going  to  be  a  fine  pear  for 
winter,  and  will  take  the  place  of  winter 
Nelis  which  does  not  ripen  up  flrst-rate 
with  me. 

1.00k  Over  Stored  Apples. 

Apples  housed  in  open  barrels  or  on 
shelves  will  require  some  attention  on 
wet  days,  but  it  is  not  every  man  that 
can  be  trusted  with  that  work.  In  fact, 
it  is  one  of  the  Jobs  you  feel  like  under- 
taking yourself  if  the  time  needed  was  at 
your  disposal. 

Fall  Pranlnir  of  Fruit  Trees. 

The  pruning  of  the  trees  can  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  all  off. 
This  should  not  partake  of  the  wholesale 
cutting  style  (to  let  in  the  sun),  but  a 

general  overlooking  for  any  crowding 
ranch  and  any  sappy  growths  from  the 
center  of  the  trees,  planning  to  let  light, 
not  sunshine,  into  every  partof  the  trees. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  use  a  saw 
other  than   to  remove  dead  branches. 

Indaeliig  Fra|ting. 

7  Many  spoil  trees  in  the  first  ten  years 
by  Kood  feeding  and  the  annual  pruning 
of  the  top  to  counteract  the  effect  of  it, 
whereas  if  the  top  had  been  practically 
let  alone  In  winter,  and  the  roots  cut 
back  in  early  March,  flower  buds  and  a 
crop  or  two  of  fruit  would  soon  reduce 
the  exuberance  of  youth  and  good  feed- 
ing ground  and  put  the  trees  on  a  solid 
paying  basis. 

James  Hollow  ay,  N  Y. 


Cause  of  imperfect  Apples. 

On  page  763  Mr.  E.  A.  Shaw  presents 
an  inquiry  regarding  the  fru  It  of  an  apple 
tree  in  his  garden.  There  Is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Iron  rod  would  cause 
any  such  trouble.  Probably  the  tiouble 
is  caused  by  the  presence  of  an  insect  or 
fungus,  but  just  what  cannot  be  deter- 
mined without  examining  the  fruit.  Mr. 
Shaw  should  submit  specimens  of  the 
fruit  to  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion of  his  state  or  the  editor  of  this 
paper.— W.  E.  Bbitton,  Conn. 

The  King  of  Tompkins  Co.  apple  tree  Is 
of  the  Spltzenberg  family,  and  in  many 
situations  are  really  short-lived  trees. 
The  iron  rod  does  not  cause  the  trouble. 
There  is  a  lack  of  something  in  your  soil 
the  tree  wants,  which  could  only  be  an- 
swered by  analysis.  There  may  be  the 
apple  borer  to  blame— C.  D.Zimmerman, 


W 


Everbearing  Peach. 

I  notice  that  Berckmans,  of  Agusta, 
Oa.,  catalogues  this  season  a  perpetual 
or  continuous  bearing  peach,  the  Ever- 
bearing, as  recently  noted  In  American 
Gardeninq.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have 
known  for  years  of  a  peach  grown  in  a 
section  of  this  county  that  bears  two  dis- 
tinct crops ;  one  early  and  one  late.  The 
peaches  grow  alternately  on  the  twigs, 
and  can  be  reproduced  by  buds  or  grafts. 
I  have  seen  twigs  with  fruits  the  si«e  of 
a  hen's  egg,  and  others  the  size  of  a  peach 
pit  or  stone.— Andrew  C.  Todd,  Ander- 
son Co.,  S.  C. 


We  SoUeli  from  our  resders  notes  of  experi- 
ence and  observation.  While  our  space  is 
limited  we  will  always  manage  to  make  room 
for  any  communication  that  contains  germs  of 
I  eal,  practical  value  to  fellow-subseriben-. 
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Tlio  Henry  Strawl)erry. 

Arrangementa  have  been  made  whereby 
a  bountiful  supply  of  these  plants  will  be 
ready  for  spring  delivery  to  subscribers 
^  and  agents,  and  in  this  connection  we 
'  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  our  generous  offer  of  these  plants  in 
another  column.  We  do  not  think  that 
a  more  liberal  offer  has  ever  been  made 
than  the  one  now  advertised,  whereby 
the  agent  or  worker  sending  us  in  a  club 
of  ten  new  names,  at  $1  each,  becomes 
entitled  to  100  Henry  Strawberry  plants, 
while  five  plants  will  be  sent  postpaid  to 
each  person  in  his  club.  This  offer  will 
not  apply  to  a  club  of  less  than  tto.  It 
may  be  a  very  long  time  before  such  an 
offer  of  such  a  plant  can  be  made  again. 
The  wonderful  success  which  has  accom- 
panied our  premium  offer  this  fall,  in  the 
short  time  at  our  disposal  to  advertise  It, 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  orders  for  the 
Henry  Strawberry  next  spring  mav  ex- 
ceed all  anticipations;  however,  we  have 
planned  for  a  large  supply  for  delivery 
and  trust  to  be  able  to  meet  all  demands 
upon  us.  Mr.  Jerolaman's  series  of  arti- 
cles isnow  being  placed  In  pamphlet  form, 
and  copies  will  oe  mailed  free  to  all  who 
desire  to  use  same  in  the  canvas  for  new 
subscriptions. 


All  the  premium  Henry  Strawberry 
plantadue  to  date,  have  been  shipped, 
except  where  a  request  has  been  made  to 
hold  them  till  spring,  and  Judging  by  the 
unsolicited  acknowledgments  received, 
they  are  giving  immense  satisfaction.  In 
order  to  reduce  weight  and  hinder  excess- 
ive transpiration  some  of  the  leaves  are 
cut  off  before  shipping,  this  Is  especially 
beneficial  during  a  hot  spell,  and  readers 
can  rest  assured  all  is  done  for  the  best. 


AS  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers grows  bigger 
and  Ovrselrea.  so  are  we  enabled  to  mate- 
rially improve  the  attrac- 
tions of  American  Gardening,  and  it  is 
therefore  of  interest  to  present  readers 
to  know  that  the  increase  in  our  sub- 
scription list  since  the  fall  set  in  places 
us  in  such  a  position  that  we  are  enabled 
to  make  some  announcements  as  to  im- 
provemepts  in  and  additions  to  the  pres- 
ent features  of  the  paper. 

Our  readers  will  greet  with  pleasure 
the  following  statements  and  we  trust 
they  will  also  cause  a  redoubling  of  efforts 
to  gain  still  more  subscribers,  in  order  to 
help  promote  a  still  further  liberal  and 
progressive  program  in  the  conducting  of 
a  paper  which  all  now  recognise  as 
the  leader  in  American  horticultural 
journalism.  The  larger  circle  of  readers 
the  better  can  a  paper  fulfill  the  wants 
of  the  individual,  and  be  it  well  under- 
stood, an  augmentation  of  circula- 
tion comes  in  the  case  of  a  periodical  like 
American  Gardening,  best  and  quickest 
from  within— that  is  from  recommenda- 
tion by  regular  readers  to  those  who 
know  not  of  it. 

As  a  preliminary,  therefore,  to  our 
announcement,  we  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  each  and  every  present  sub- 
scriber, interested  in  the  cause  of  horti- 
culture, to  make  it  a  sworn  duty  to  send 
in  at  least  one  new  subscription  before 
the  end  of  this  year,  and  take  advantage 
of  the  premium  offers,  so  doing  he  will 
have  a  great  satisfaction  at  heart,  for 
what  is  nobler,  or  will  more  readily  bring 
about  happiness,  peace,  and  contentment 
than  the  possession  of  a  good  garden, 
captivating  home  surroundings,  and  the 
ability  to  grow  plants  to  a  perfection 
which  none  can  exceed,  and  this  is  the 
information  American  Gardening  seeks 
to  dispense,  the  knowledge  it  strives  to 
impart,  and  who  shall  say  its  work  has 
been  in  vain?  Let  all  know  the  nature 
and  value  of  the  paper;  we  will  take  care 
of  the  rest. 

Among  other  attractive  new  features 
for  the  immediate  future  we  announce: 

Onoe  each  Month  a  Oompetitton  on 

a  subject  of  general  interest,  and  for  which 
suitable  money  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

Onoe  each  Month  a  Literary  Supple- 
ment containing  full  reports  of  the  more 
important  essays  and  lectures ;  the  spec- 
ial lengthy  treatment  of  some  problem ; 
articles  of  more  permanent  and  scientific 
interest,  etc. 

Onoe  each  Month  a  colored  presenta- 
tion plate,  suitable  for  framing.  The 
twelve  sheets  which  will  be  given  away 
each  year  forming  a'collection  which  our 
readers  will  thoroughly  appreciate. 

A  standing  offor  of  a  cash  prize  for  a 
photograph  of  a  well-grown  specimen 
(flower,  fruit,  vegetable,  or  plant)  with 
description  as  to  how  the  result  depicted 
was  attained,  from  start  to  finish.  Cash 
prizes  will  also  be  paid  for  photographs 
illustrating  general  views,  such  as 
groups,  landscapes,  views,  garden  scenes, 
etc. ;  explanatory  matter  to  accompany 
all  photographs. 

A  column  each  week  devoted  to  Poul- 
try will  be  conducted  by  an  acknowledged 
and  well  known  expert.  This  should  be 
pleasant  news  to  the  many  thousands  of 
readers  who  devote  a  portion  of  their 
time  to  the  poultry  yard  and  moreover 


the  weekly  advent  of  advice  and  SDgges- 
tlons  should  be  of  much  value. 

The  Apiary  will  be  well  taken  care  of, 
also  by  an  expert.  Beekeeping  to  one  of 
the  most  profitable  of  industries,  aod  a 
legitimate  adjunct  of  gardening. 

From  the  foregoing  outline  it  will  be 
seen  that  nearly  every  weekly  issue  of 
American  Gardening  in  the  year  1898 
will  have  its  own  personality  or  special 
attraction,  and  to  which  it  to  hoped 
readers  will  look  forward  with  pleasar- 
able  anticipation.  So  far  then  for  the 
general  scheme  of  which  the  details  win 
be  announced  later.    Watch  for  them ! 

But  the  march  of  improvement  will  not 
cease  with  what  Is  faichided  In  the  above 
enumeration.  The  style  of  the  paper 
will  be  amended,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
bright  and  more  attractive  app6a^ 
ance,  and  make  it  an  easy  matter  for 
anyone  to  find  the  Information  sought 
As  in  the  pas  t  there  will  be  thesameeffort 
to  maintain  the  reliability  of  the  matter 
presented,  and  endeavors  will  be  con- 
centrated in  the  direction  of  delivering  it 
as  free  from  technicalities  as  is  conslstnit 
with  thoroughness ;  giving  short,  sharp 
and  incisive  expreasfon  to  the  best 
thoughts,  rather  than  lengthy  treatises, 
which,  although  good,  are  perhaps  diffi- 
cult of  comprehension  to  very  many.  It 
is  to  this  end  that  the  special  monthly 
supplement  is  devised. 

But  one  word  now  remains  to  be 
added :  We  have  given  our  part,  now  it 
is  for  the  readers  to  do  theirs.  The  col- 
umns  of  American  Gardening  are  to- 
tended  for  exchange  of  thought.  Idea, 
and  experience,  and  Just  as  each  reader 
enters  into  this  spirit  and  becomes  fa 
fact  one  of  the  circle,  so  does  the  general 
and  individual  interest  increase.  To  saj 
that  we  heartily  welcome  notes,  obser- 
vations, and  questions,  from  all  to  the^^ 
fore  almost  superfluous. 


The  Question  Box. 

Do  you  want  to  know  anythhig?  H 
so,  ask !  The  Inquiry  Department  of 
American  Gardening  has  always  been  a 
leading  feature  of  the  paper,  and  we 
want  our  readers  to  make  It  stronger 
still.  That  Is  easy ;  simply  send  hi  joar 
questions.  We  print  them  and  Invite  an; 
reader  to  answer.  But  we  also  do  more; 
we  see  to  It  that  the  questions  are 
brought  before  capable  authorities,  and 
they    will   also    be  handled  editorially. 

Tills  system  makes  our  Question  Box 
an  invaluable  medium  of  exchan)^  of 
thought  among  horticulturists  and  as 
an  educational  factor  Its  value  Is  im- 
mense. 

So  far  as  the  conducting  of  a  Qn«- 
tion  Box  Is  concerned  everything  depcndi 
upon  the  readers.  If  they  do  not  make 
the  inquiries  no  one  can  answer  l^em. 
The  use  of  our  columns  for  gathering 
information  is  absolutely  free  to  all 
Try  what  an  Inquiry  will  do  for  ron. 

The  more  the  correspondence  recelrw 
for  this  department  of  the  paper  the 
more  will  the  editor  be  pleased  and  w 
will  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  the  en- 
deavor to  secure  an  ample  reply  to  an 
obscure  point. 


Our  Strawberry  Pamphlet. 

Owing  to  an  expressed  desire  by  the 
writer  to  thoroughly  revise  hte  series  (A 
articles  on  "  Big  Berries  for  All,"  It  may 
be  parly  In  December  before  we  win  bj 
able  to  Issue  the  booklet.  It  will  be  well 
worth  waiting  for,  however,  as  we  coa- 
fldently  anticipate  that  It  will  provetlie 
best  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  wrlttas, 
and  practical  to  the  core. 


Nov  13,  1897. 
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THE  QUESTION  BOX 

Ht  that  qwMtiontth  m%Mh  ahaJl  Uatn  mwih  --BACOM. 

Readers  are  inTlted  to  forward  parti- 
culars of  any  difficulty  or  perplexity  thatthev 
have  encountered.  If  the  question  be  one  of 
fteneral  interest  it  will  be  inserted  in  this 
eolunm,  so  that  other  readers  who  mav  have 
Information  to  impart  can  assist  thelr'breth- 
pen  by  recountln^c  their  own  experiences. 
Questions  of  a  purely  individual  interest  will 
De  replied  to  by  the  Editor  under  the  head  of 

Short  Answers." 

Qnesttoos  submttted  m  this  depart- 
ment will  receive  the  full  attention  of  the  staff 
of  American  Gardbnino  and  when  desirable 
will  be  answered  edltorlaUy. 

All  communications  for  Insertion 
should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  osly,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  American  Gardunino,  P.  O. 
Box  1697.  New  Yorlc  City.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition 
to  My  desigrnation  he  may  desire  to  be  used 
m  the  paper  When  more  than  one  querv  or 
answer  are  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  sepa- 
rate piece  of  paper. 

Answers  should  always  bear  the  title  of 
the  query  replied  to  and  the  pa^  on  which  it 
appeared,  and  our  readers  will  greatly  obllsre 
ns  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  Itnowledge 
and  observations  permit,  the  correspondents 
who  seelc  assistance.  Conditions,  soils,  and 
mesAs  vary  so  inflitely  that  several  answers 
to  the  same  question  may  often  be  very  useful, 
and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  men- 
tion the  localtlee  in  which  their  experience  is 
icalned. 

Important  t4>  Querists.— Correspon- 
dents  must  look  through  the  whole  of  the 
paper  to  see  replies  to  their  queries.  Answers 
cannot  always  be  given  the  week  after  the 
Queries  are  received,  but  there  is  as  little  de- 
lay as  possible  in  dealing  with  them. 

Clash  Prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best 
set  of  answers  each  week.  Payment  to  be 
made  monthly. 


Fertiilzan  for  Strawberries. 

Mr.  Jerolaman  says:  Put  on  two 
inches  of  old  fine  manure  one  foot  each 
Bide  of  rows  of  newly  set  strawberry 
plants.  Many  growers  cannot  get  such 
an  amount  of  fine  manure  as  would  be 
required  for  an  acre  or  more.  Will  some 
fifTOwer  please  inform  a  reader  how  much, 
approximately,  of  good  wood  ashes  and 
any  good  phosphate  would  replace  the 
manure?  Will  Mr.  Jerolaman  tell  us  the 
most  economical  way  of  putting  on  the 
manure  after  plants  are  8et?~M.  W. 
Smfth. 

Fertilizer  for  Berries. 

In  what  way  can  I  use  or  combine  fine 
mnck,  ashes  and  rotten  sawdust,  also 
slacked  lime,  to  the  best  results,  for  ber- 
ries? Good  decomposed  manure,  I  would 
have  to  haul  five  miles.  Muck  at  home, 
aawdust  only  one  and  a  half  miles,  and 
Baw  mill— outdoor  ashes.  Soil  sandy 
loam.— J.  M.  C,  Mich. 

Keeping  Qladlolus  BulbleU. 

Will  some  one  please  tell  me  how  to 
keep  Gladiolus  bulblets,  packed  in  sand, 
damp  or  dry  or  otherwise,  also  the  best 
way  to  plant  and  grow  them  ?  I  hare 
peeled  them  but  not  more  than  one  In 
ten  or  twenty  grew.  A  gardener  I  know 
who  had  a  good  stand  of  them,  said  he 
didn't  peel  them,  but  did  not  tell  how  he 
treated  them.— H.  M.  D.,  Mass. 

Profrngating  Holt's  5age. 

I  have  some  plants  of  Holt's  Mam- 
moth sage  and  wish  to  increase  my  stock 
next  year.  They  are  now  In  the  ground. 
Will  you  please  tell  me  particularly  how 
to  manage  the  cuttings?  I  have  tried 
several  times  and  failed.  Shall  I  leave 
the  plants  in  the  ground,  and  what  care 
will  they  need  If  taken  up  ?— Anna  Chan- 
don,  Ont. 

Early  Celery  Bohlng. 

This  spring  I  sowed  celery  (Paris 
Golden  Self-Blanching)  In  the  hothouse 
and  had  fine  plants  In  the  last  part  of 
April,  when  I  planted  them  outdoors  in 
rich  ground.  They  did  well  and  by  the 
end  of  June  the  celery  was  ready  for  use. 
The  worst,  however,  was  most  of  the 
plants  ran  to  seed.  From  the  same  pack- 
age I  took  the  seed  for  late  crop  and  not 


one  plant  has  made  seed.  What  is  the 
reason?  Are  other  varieties  better  for 
early  growing?— A.,  Mass. 

Plum  Burbank. 

Two  y^rs  ago  I  bought  some  Bur- 
bank  plum  trees  from  Berekmans  of 
Georgia.  I  noticed  a  few  days  ago  that 
suckers  have  come  up  a  few  feet  from  the 
trees.  I  want  to  know  if  I  take  these  up 
and  set  them  out  will  they  bear  like  the 
trees  or  will  they  be  worthless.  The 
trees  bore  fine  fruit  this  year  which 
ripened  in  June;  not  an  insect  nor  an  un- 
sightly plum  on  the  tree.  In  the  same  lot 
of  trees  was  a  peach  that  bears  lovely 
double  flowers,  but  no  fruit;  It  Is  a  fine, 
shapely  tree  fully  12  feet  high,  but  as 
flowers  only  last  a  short  time  and  I  have 
little  ground  to  spare,  I  will  dispose  of  it 
if  it  bear  no  fruit.  This  tree  must  have 
been  sent  in  mistake,  for  I  did  not  order 
it.— Margaret  E.  Campbell,  Louisiana. 

How  to  Flower  Echinocactus. 

I  have  an  £chlnocactus  that  I  brought 
from  southern  California  four  years  ago. 
It  has  grown  well  (in  the  greenhouse), 
and  yet  It  has  not  blossomed.  Can  you 
tell  me  of  anything  I  can  do  to  make  It 
blossom  ?  Do  they  have  to  be  larger  and 
older  ?  The  brethren  grow  to  the  height 
of  four  and  even  Ave  feet,  and  perhaps 
this  must  be  larger.  I  should  like  to 
know.— Kate  Foote  Coe,  Conn. 

Perforated  Tile  for  Qreenhouse. 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  an  address 
where  I  could  get  perforated  tiles  for 
greenhouse  benches.— G.  M.  Stratton. 

Wintering  Berry  Seedlings. 

I  have  a  fine  lot  of  strawberry  seedlings 
from  Brandy  wine  and  Marshall.  I  raised 
them  in  boxes  about  16x20  inches,  5 
inches  in  depth.  Please  tell  me  the  best 
and  safest  method  of  carrying  them 
through  the  winter. 

Will  they  live  through  If  I  put  the 
boxes  on  the  ground  side  by  side  and 
cover  with  a  light  covering  of  corn- 
stalks? The  plants  have  three  to  flve 
leaves  and  some  have  commenced  to 
make  runnrs.— J.  J.  Seelye,  N.  Y. 

Propagating  Small  Fruits. 

How  can  I  best  Increase  blackberrvi 
raspberry,  and  currant  plants?— E.  F. 

Peppermint  as  a  Crop. 

Please  give  me  general  Instructions  for 
culture  of  peppermint  for  commercial 
purposes,  viz.,  soil,  distance  apart 
to  plant,  cultivation,  harvesting  of 
crop.  etc.  What  is  the  average  crop  per 
acre?  What  Is  the  market  value  of 
same?  Is  there  any  book  published  that 
gives  information  on  this  question?- 
Joseph  Wood,  Pa. 

Jasmine  Not  Growing. 

I  obtained  a  Jasminum  graclUlmum  in 
the  spring,  and  planted  it  in  a  mixture 
of  loam,  old  manure  and  sand.  Some- 
times it  has  thrown  out  shoots  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  and  would  seem  to 
grow  a  little,  but  most  of  the  time  it  has 
stood  still.  It  has  had  full  sun;  the 
leaves  are  a  yellowish-green  color  and 
were  so  when  it  came. 

Is  there  anything  I  should  do  with  it 
or  is  it  all  right  ?  I  expected  it  to  bloom 
this  fall.— A.  Crandon,  Ont. 

My  Pinks  Don't  Flower. 

How  many  branches  ought  there  to  be 
left  on  a  Pink  to  do  well?  My  Pinks  are 
full  of  buds  large  and  full,  but  they  do 
not  open.  What  is  the  cause  of  their  not 
opening?— J.  L.  B.,  Mass. 

Lavender  for  Market. 

Will  some  one  kindly  explain  In  your 
paper  the  most  approved  method  of  cul- 
tivating Lavender  and  preparing  It  for 
market,  and  greatly  oblige?— R.  H.  C, 
Conn. 

Chrysanthemums  Not  True  to  Color. 

Can  any  reader  give  me  the  realson  for 
two  varieties  of  pink  ChryRanthemiims 
coming  white  thl9  sen  son?    I  have  grown 


Geo.  A.  Magee  and  Viviand-Morel  cut- 
tings from  last  year's  plants,  and  both 
varieties  have  come  white.  They  had  the 
same  treatment  as  all  other  varieties, 
such  as  Ada  Prass,  Helen  Bloodgoodand 
Lillian  B.  Bird,  all  of  which  came  their 
true  color.— G.  R.  C,  Toronto. 

Dwarf  Apples. 

How  are  dwarf  apple  trees  grown? 
Are  they  root  grafted  or  budded  f  What 
kind  of  stock  Is  used  ?— L.  J.  F. 

Greenhouse  Heating. 

lam 'building  a  forcing  house  to  the 
south  and  against  my  residence.  20x82 
feet  and  about  7  feet  high.  I  have  an 
upright  single  flue  boiler  2V^x6  feet,  with 
a  firebox  25x32  Inches. 

I  have  cut  two  holes  for  2-lnch  p  pes  In 
the  top,  and  two  neaf  the  bottom.  I  In- 
tend to  place  the  boiler  In  cellar  of  resi- 
dence and  run  one  2-inch  pipe  through 
cellar  wall  Into  forcing  house  and  to  the 
south  end  (hanging  from  ridge  pole),  and 
then  down,  being  split  to  two  lv4-Jnch 
pipes  at  south  end  of  house,  then  going 
around  house  and  back  to  bottom  of 
boiler.  The  other  pipe  to  go  up  luto 
house  through  radiator  and  back  to  bot- 
tom of  boiler.  Shall  have  a  stand-pipe 
to  attic  to  a  65-galIon  tank  which  will 
be  connected  to  one  of  the  return  pipes 
Just  before  It  goes  into  the  boiler;  that 
tank  to  be  kept  about  one-half  full  of 
water  to  Insure  the  boiler  and  all  pipes 
being  filled. 

(1).  Is  the  above  correct  and  will  the 
water  circulate  with  the  supplv  on  the 
return  pipe,  or  would  It  be  better  to  go 
direct  into  top  of  boiler,  I  have  an  extra 
opening  for  l^inch  pipe  on  top  that  I 
will  not  use. 

(2).  How  much  pipe  or  how  many 
square  feet  of  heating  suriace  to  a  given 
amount  of  space  for  forcing  'house  and 
residence?  R.  Sinclair,  Ohio. 

I  am  looking  for  advice  about  my 
greenhouse.  No.  1  Is  60  feet  long,  19 
wide,  and  18  from  floor  to  ridge ;  it  is 
divided  into  three  compartments,  each 
compartment  is  20x19.  A  will  be  used 
for  Perns,  Crotons,  Fusehias,  and  other 
shade  and  moisture-loving  plants.  B,  for 
Palms  and  other  plants  requiring  a  high 
temperature  of  60  to  75  degrees.  The 
tables  will  be  made  water-tight,  so  I  can 
sub-Irrigate  (as  all  plants  will  be  grown 
in  pots).  The  glass  In  this  housels  20x 
15.  Ventilation  on  each  side  of  ridge  and 
side  tables. 

House  No.  2  is  60x21  basto  xlO  from 
floor  to  ridge,  will  beused  for  Geraniums, 
Roses,  Heliotropes,  Bouvardlas,  shrub- 
bery, and  miscellaneous  plants,  requiring 
from  40  to  75  degrees.  This  house  Is 
roofed  with  cold  frame  sash  3x6,  panes 
are  6x8.  ventilators  at  top,  on  each  side 
every  other  sash ;  roof  Is  supported  by 
iron  pipes  li^inch  diameter,  with  1%- 
inch  purlin;  each  ventilator  to  close 
against  a  strip  of  India  rubber  fastened 
to  the  ridge  piece ;  walls  constructed  with 
cement. 

House  No.  8,  60x9  base  x7  from  floor 
to  ridge,  I  shall  use  for  various  pur- 
poses as  propagating  plants,  flowers,and 
vegetables,  or  growing  cucumbers  or 
bedding  plants,  in  fact,  it  will  be  used  as 
a  hothouse  or  cold  frame  for  general  pur- 
poses ;  the  roof  is  construct^  ftom  cold 
frame  sash  8x6,  panes  6x8 ;  the  tables 
will  be  boxed  in  from  floor  to  suriace,  to 
be  heated  under  and  above,  floor  of 
tables  will  be  laid  with  perforated  tiles. 
Walls  are  double  boarded,  ventilation 
will  be  regulated  by  '*  New  Departure." 

The  houses  run  north  and  south,  low- 
est temperature  ever  known  15  below 
freezing. 

On  the  north  end  is  potting  shed,  gar- 
dener's room,  etc.  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  sized  pipes  I  should  use  in 
each  house  (hot  water)  where  they  ought 
to  be  placed,  how  many  ruas,  flows  and 
retctm  for  each  house  (also  for  garden- 
er's room).  Should  they  be  wrought  or 
cast  iron  ?  Also  size  of  boiler  to  circulate 
the  water,  sufilcient  for  houses,  etc.,  de- 
scribed with  an  allowance  for  one  or  two 
more  greenhouses  60x21x10  at  some 
future  time. 

Taft's  book  contains  so  much  informa- 
tion that  I  am  bewildered. 

G.  M.  S.,  Fla. 
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There  is  Not  a  Home  in  the  Land 

Bat  calls  for  a  yearly  Calendar. 

Bvery  family  tries  to  get  one  or  more;   generally  more- 

There  are  Calendars  and  Calendars 

Some  are  good,  some  bad,  most  of  them  indifferent. 

There  Will  Not  be  a  Calendar  Issued  for  1898 

To  exceed  in  artistic  elegance,  finish,  beauty  of  designs  and  effective 
colorli^g,  the  one  we  to-day  offer  as  a  premium  to  every  subscription 
to  AflBRICAN  6ARDBNIN6  received  before  December  SI,  1897. 

EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  IS  ENTITLED  TO  ONE 

AND    CAN    EASILY    EARN    TWENTY. 

/^UR  magnificent  Rose  and  Qirl  1898  six  sheet  Art  Calendar,  two  months  to  a  sheet,  each  sheet  S^ziiM 
^^  inches,  is  superbly  lithographed  in  eleven  colors,  and  printed  on  hammered  paper  ;  the  whole  taste- 
fully tied  with  silk  bow — ^undoubtedly  a  work  of  art  fit  for  the  most  elegant  home, 
Description  ^^^  ^  handsome  a  Calendar  as  was  ever  published.  Each  one  of  the  six  designs 
presents  a  distinct  type  of  female  loveHness  and  a  fresh  study  in  roses,  the 
:ioloring  on  each  sheet  being  rendered  in  harmony  with  the  design.  There  is  not  a  line  of  advertising 
on  the  Calendars  to  detract  from  their  value.     They  will  not  be  sold  by  us  for  less  than  $1.00  eadi 


\Vhri  IQ  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  renewing  before  December  31,  1897,  enclosing  Five  Cents 

Vv  IIU  Id  additional  to  pay  packing  and  postage. 

EVERY  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION— To  induce  people  to  test  the  value  of  Americait 
Gardening  we  will  send  the  Calendar  absolutely  free  to  every  name  received 
direct  not  previously  on  our  mailing  list.     Remit  $1.00  for  A.  G.  12  months, 

EVERY  ONE  sending  us  a  club  of  Four  3-month  trial  subscriptions  at  twenty- 
five  cents  each,  will  get  a  Calendar,  free  as  a  premium,  by  return  mafl. 


Entitled 
to  a 


CalenCiar  r         every  new  name  sent  in  by  an  agent. 


NOTE.— We  have  ordered  muiuiactured  for  us  a  large  stock  of  these  superb  Calendars  in  the  endeavor  to  have  sufficient 
supply  for  all  demands,  but  will  not  guarantee  to  fill  orders  after  supply  is  exhausted.     Therefore,  order  yours  now. 


^n^cls^l   f n    Acrenffi    ^  ^^^^  ^'  ^^^  ^^^  Calendar  to  show  peopl*  wlU  clincli  th«  arguma 
^P*^****    *'^   /%J5Clll»    ^{^jj      Bona  fid*  Agents  will  be  mailed  one  copy,  securely  wrapped. 


sent  and  obtain  the  snbsciip- 
on  receipt  of  only  Twenty- 
five  cents  (one-fourth  its  value.)    Armed  with  this  superb  Calendar  we  misjudge  human  nature  greatly  if  any  ordinary  mortal 
cannot  secure  a  big  list  of  new  subscriptions  every  day.     Every  new  subscriber  you  send  us  gets  a  Calendar  by  return  DsiL 


V^^  Every  new  subscription  at  $1.00  entitles  the  agent  to  Five  of  the  Wonderful   Henry 

-Strawberry  Plants,  to  be  delivered  next  Spring.     Thus  100  new  subscriptions  would 

secure  agents  500  plants  ;    a  possession  worthy  of  your  consideration.     Every  new 

Pg^V       H  subscriber  taken  by  agent  will  receive  one  of  our  Art  Calendars  free  by  return  mail 

I  Agents  who  do  not  want  the  Henry  Strawberry  Plants  can  retain  as  their  payment  20 

A  x^  I  cents  In  cash  on  each  subscription  they  take,  or  will  be  credited  twcnty-flvc  cents 

/\^Cni&  ^^  uny  bookt  magazine  or  publication   they  wish  to  obtain  through  us. 

£^;ic  AMERICAN  GARDENING,  P.  0.  Box  1697,  New  York. 

REMIT  BY  P.  O.  or  EXPRESS  MONEY  ORDER-IT  IS  SAFEST. 


Nov.  13,  1897. 
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The  Window  Qarden. 

KdiTtnsrs  for  Window  Shelves. 

The  beauty  of  the  window  from  the 
in  aer  aspect  can  be  wonderfully  enhanced 
by  tbe  free  use  of  trailers  along  the  edges 
of  the  shelves.  The  value  of  the  old  Ken- 
llworth  Ivy  for  this  use  is  well  known. 
AmoDflp  newer  things,  the  pretty  gray- 
Sreen  Lotus,  linown  as  Coral  Gem,  makes 
a  very  dainty  edging.  A  table  of  bril- 
liant Geraniums,  bordered  with  the  sil- 
very trailing  stuff  made  a  very  good  im- 
SpesHlon  at  an  exhibition  lately  setn. 
lore  generally  satisfactory,  perhaps, 
though  not  quite  so  delicate  in  its  beauty, 
is  the  new  form  of  Asparagus  caUed 
Spreogerl.  This  bids  fair  to  be  good 
Tvherever  used,  and  as  it  grows  well  in 

Sartial  shade,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
nd  uses  innumerable  for  it. 

varying  Temperatores. 

It  is  often  the  too  great  variation 
betrween  the  day  and  night  temperatures 
that  causes  the  plants  to  come  to  a 
standstill,  or  to  begin  to  go  backward. 
And  we  of  this  variable  climate,  though 
Tve  feel  the  cold,  do  not  realize  the  real 
fall  in  temperatures  during  cold  spells  in 
late  summer  and  in  autumn.  A  few 
mornings  back  the  temperature  in  the 
house,  where  night  flres  had  not  yet  been 
kept,  was  found  to  be  but  44  degrees.  In 
the  dead  of  winter,  when  the  tempera- 
ture touches  40  degrees,  we  begin  to  get 
uneasy  lest  It  go  so  low  as  to  injure  the 
plants;  yet  here.  In  November,  the  con- 
trast between  day  and  night  was  almost 
as  sharp,  being  in  the  living  room  about 
30  degrees. 

The  New  Potting  Fibre. 

It  is  queer  looking  stuff!  In  appear- 
ance it  is  something  like  a  mixture  of 
pure  horse  manure,  mostly  rotted,  and 
leaf  mold.  Water  sinks  into  it  as  into  a 
sponge,  and  is  retained  to  somewhat  the 
same  extent.  The  lightness  of  tbe  pot 
betrays  at  once  the  flbre-potted  plant, 
-without  the  need  of  a  label.  This,  alone, 
would  be  sufficient  reason  for  its  use 
among  women  window  gardeners.  We 
have  a  number  of  things  potted  in  flbref 
and  are  anxious  to  prove  It  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it.  Certainly,  if  we  have  a 
cleanly,  light,  easily-obtained  potting 
material  which  will  indeed  make  plants 
to  grow  like  magic,  ail  the  women  who 
grow  plants  want  to  know  all  about  it. 

A  Window  Cobaea. 

It  was  fully  midsummer  when  seeds 
of  the  newer  form  of  Cobuea,  known  as  C. 
macrostemma  were  planted  In  one  of  the 
window  pots,  Just  for  the  sake  of  filling 
an  empty  space  temporarily  with  a  bit  of 
vinery.  Lon^  ago  the  vine  reached  the 
top  of  the  window.  It  has  not  had  any 
care  except  that  of  supplying  water  at 
the  root.  Not  one  drop  of  water  has 
reached  the  foliage,  at  any  time,  yet  tbe 
vine  Is  now  budding  nicely,  and  bids  fair 
to  give  bloom  in  two  weeks  from  the 
present  writing.  It  in  rather  delicate  as 
to  color,  but  the  foliage  is  of  good  size 
and  the  buds  look  healthy. 
Tariegatlons. 

More  and  more  does  the  fancy  for 
variegation  in  foliage  take  bold  of  the 
buying  public.  Yet  the  buyers  of  such 
stuff  should  be  warned  that  this  same 
variegation  is  a  constant  urging  to  the 
best  culture  possible  because  It  is  always 
a  sign  of  lessened  vigor,  if  not  of  actual 
disease.  It  has  been  said  that  plants,  or 
rather  shoots,  entirely  white  cannot  be 

Eropagated,  and  In  our  o  wn  experience  we 
avenotbeen  able  to  disprove  the  affirma- 
tion. Florists  are  able  to  make  many 
variegated  forms  show  up  in  fine,  thrifty 
shape,  and  outdoor  stuff  sometimes  does 
well,  but  indoors,  where  all  the  condi- 
tions are  likely  to  be  more  or  less  unfavor- 
able, there  is  less  likelihood  of  good  suc- 


Tarlegsted  Abat  lions. 

The  above  does  not  hinder  us  from 
saying  that  the  new  sliver-edged  Abutl- 
lon  SavitKll  Is  pretty  enough  to  warrant 
a  trial  of  its  resistant  characteristics.  It 
can  hardly  be  called  on  the  market  until 
next  spring,  as  stocks  have  been  limited, 
and  prices  last  spring  were  so  high  that 
few  people  have  tried  it.  It  is  more  deli- 
cate looking  than  Souv.  de  Bonn,  with 


much  more  of  the  white.  Yet,  as  one  of 
the  most  delicate  In  appearance  of  the 
silver-edged  Geraniums,  Mdme.  Sallerol, 
roots  with  phenomenal  ease  and  often 

grows  with  wonderful  vigor,  so  let  us 
ope  this  new  candidate  may  do.  And 
this  hope  may  be  the  stronger  from  the 
fact  that  the  Abutilons  generally  are 
among  our  most  thriving  window 
plants.  Myra  v.  Norys. 


Some  Poiiiological  Notes  and 
Corrections. 

My  good  friend,  the  editor  of  American 
Gardening,  in  his  notes  on  fruits  at  the 
American  Institute  Fair,  on  page  714, 
unwittingly  made  some  mistakes  which 
it  might  be  well  to  correct.  He  credits  a 
display  of  guavas  and  gy^a^a  Jelly,  one 
of  the  Pineapple  quince,  one  of  the  Camp- 
bell Early  grape,  and  one  of  the  fruit  of 
the  zixyphus  (jujube)  along  with  other 
fruits,  to  Mr.  P.  J.  Berckmans,  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Berckmans  did  send  a  very 
fine  display  of  Kleffer  pears,  as  the  edi- 
tor truly  says,  and  a  number  of  plates  of 
several  named  klndsof  the  Kaklor  Japa- 
nese persimmon,  and  two  kinds  of  pome- 
granates. All  these  were  very  Interest- 
ing and  creditable.  But  the  guava  in  all 
its  species  and  varieties  is  strictly  tropi- 
cal, and  especially  the  species  Psidlum 
guava  on  the  table  iteside  Mr.  Berck- 
man's  exhibit.  This  fruit,  and  the  deli- 
cious jelly  made  from  the  same  kind  of 
fruit,  came  from  Mr.  L.  H.  Gurney,  of 
Merritt,  Florida.  The  pungent,  and  to 
most  people,  the  pleasant  perfume  of  the 
plates  of  yellow,  lemon-shaped  guavas 
attracted  more  curlosltv,  if  not  more  In- 
terest, than  any  other  fruit  on  the  many 
tables  at  the  fair.  As  superintendent  of 
the  pomological  department  of  the  fair,  I 
tried  to  have  many  visitors  taste  as  well 
as  smell  it,  for  It  is  a  most  enjoyable  and 
wholesome  fruit. 

Being  very  delicate  In  skin,  as  much  so 
as  the  tomato,  the  fruit  could  not  remain 
long  on  the  table  after  two  days'  travel 
by  express,  and  being  little  known,  it 
was  necessary  to  use  it  while  it  lasted, 
and  get  fresh  supplies  from  Florida,  to 
keep  up  a  display  for  the  four  weeks  of 
the  fair.  This  was  done,  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  those  who  tasted  the  fruit, 
and  the  jelly  also. 

The  guava  is  to  the  people  in  tropical 
Florida  what  the  peach  Is  to  the  North- 
erners. It  somewhat  resembles  In  taste 
the  strawberry,  and  served  with  cream 
and  sugar  I  have  never  eaten  any  more 
delicious  fruit.  Guava  jelly  is  generally 
considered  the  most  delicious  of  all  con- 
serves, and  sells  at  a  high  price. 

The  Pineapple  quinces  were  sent  by 
Luther  Burbank.  of  Santa  Rosa,  Califor- 
nia, and  this  Is  the  first  time  this  variety 
has  ever  been  lihown  to  the  public.  It  is 
a  large  and  most  excellent  variety,  being 
considered  by  Mr.  Burbank,  so  he  writes 
me,  the  best  of  all  the  kinds  he  has  origi- 
nated.   I  ate  one  just  as  an  apple. 

The  display  of  Campbell  Early  grape 
was  from  the  Introducer,  Geo.  L.  Jos- 
selyn,  of  Fredonla.  N.  Y.,  and  was  a 
most  attractive  show  of  that  valuable 
new  variety. 

The  plate  of  jujube  fruits  was  ftom 
Dr,  C.  D.  Coleman,  of  Augusta,  Georgia, 
one  of  Mr.  Berckmans'  neighbors.  It 
may  not  be  known  to  many  that  the  tree 
producing  this  fruit  is  hardy  In  the  Gulf 
states.  It  is  a  deciduous  tree,  and  re- 
sembles the  Locust  family  in  style  and 
foliage.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  ripe  dates,  and  has  a  thin  skin, 
enclosing  a  pleasant,  tartlsh  pulp,  in 
which  is  a  stone  like  that  of  a  plum. 
What  is  known  in  confectionery  as  jujube 
paste  is  made  from  this  pulp,  and  Is  rel- 
ished by  many  city  children. 

H.  E.  Van  Deman. 

[We  regret  that  the  wordlnar  and  punc- 
tuation of  our  report  should  not  have 
been  plain  enough  for  Mr.  Van  Deman. 
There  was  no  Intention  of  attributing  all 
the  objects  named  to  one  exhibitor. — Ed.] 

One  hundred  plants  of  the  wonder- 
ftil  Henry  Strawberry  are  offered  as  a 
premium  to  the  raiser  of  a  complete 
dob  of  Ten  New  Names,  with  an 
additional  supply  of  plants  to  each 
person  in  the  club.  Read  parti cnlars 
elsewhere 


PEICilTREES,$8PERI00. 

An  kinds  9f  Trees  and  Pkmtfl  chbap.  Oat.  roil 
RELIANCE  NTTBSER  7  CO.,  Box  1410,  Geneva,  N.  Y 
ventlop  Amwieaji  Qardiilag  n^Mk  yow  wrtta. 

BROW  BISiARCKS  IN  PBTS 

WoDderfal  Midget  Btamarcki  bear 
beaatlfnl  larie  Apples  in  Fots  or 
Garden  when  two  years  old.  $!.•• 
eaeh.  GanisoM  RAMBUEa  Eosas. 
MasmUloent  UUmber  for  Porch,  ftOe. 
eaon.  prepaid.  Send  for  beantlfol 
colored  Utbographs  giTlng  descrip- 
tions.   Addresv, 

Maahatiaa  Narsery  Oa.« 
4?  U  Hey  Straat,        Hew  Tark. 

LETTUCE  PLANTS. 

Biff  Boeton,  Boston  Market,  Tennia  Ball, 
Wliite  Loaf,  Grand  Kapids,  and  Aelohner*s 
Foroinsr.  16  ots.  per  100 ;  $1.00  per  1000.  If  by 
mall  add  10  ota.  per  )00. 

OASN  WITH  ORDM. 

I.  IIMEIT  a. «  Ml.  Will  Hint,  M. 

A$1.00  Raisin  Mr  lor  SOc. 

POSTPAID,     i 

We  ar6  tired  of  selling  dealers 
and  waiting  90  days  for  oar 
money.  ik>  we  « ill  sell  house* 
keepers  at  Jobbers   rices. 

Send  60  ceat*.  and  we  will 
mail  you  postpaid  one  of  our 

BAT  STATE  RUSIN  SEEDERS 

Quaranteed  to  seed  1  lb.  di 
raisins  in  6  minutes.  Simple 
to  operate  and  easy  to  clean. 

EISTOI  MFG.  GO.  D.  10. 

Mention  Amertcan  Gardening  iraian  yoo  wrtte. 


64  Federal  Street* 
BOSTOir. 


^>4>»4"fr4>»»^4»4>4»^4>4>«fr4>«»4«»4»4"^»jy 


College  Songs'. 

Revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  Camoos 
book.  Indispensable  for  social  gatherings 
and  all  places  where  merry  song  and  laugh- 
ter find  a  place.  Price,  60  cts. ;  cloth,  $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Father  Kemp's  Old  Polks 
Concert  Tunes. 

Newly  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 

famous  book  which  has  provided  the  music 

for  more  entertainments  than  ai)7  other 

book  In  existence.    Price,  50  cts.  each . 

College  Songs  for  Baojo. 

Seventy-eight  popular  favorites,  arranged 
with  banjo  accompaniment.  190  pages. 
Large  sheet-music  size.  Price,  paper,  $1.00; 
cloth,  f  1.50,  postpaid. 

College  Songs  and  Popular  Ballads 
for  the  QulUr. 

Seventy-seven  favorite  college  songs,  and 
other  popnlar  compositions,  with  accompan- 
iment for  the  guitar.  Price,  paper,  f LOO; 
cloth,  11.50.  postpaid. 

American  Patriotic  Songs. 

A  splendid  collection  of  national  lyrics.  In- 
cluding the  old  favorites.  Words  and  music 
complete.  Useful  for  all  patriotic  occasions. 
Pric,  50  cts.,  postpaid. 

IVtinstrel  Songs,  Old  and  New. 
All  the  "  old  time  "  popular  melodies.    215 
pages.   Sheet-music  size.    94  pieces.    Piano- 
forte accompaniment.    Price,  heavy  paper, 
$1.00;  boards,  $1.25;  clovh,  gilt,  $2.00  postpaid. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 

New  edition  of  the  famous  lyrics.  The 
best  of  Ireland's  songs.  The  finest  book  of 
Its  kind  extant.  Price,  heavy  paper,  $1.00; 
cloth,  gilt,  $2.00,  postpaid. 


y1  y^y  piece  of  music  published  in 
*^  any  parf  of  the  world  can  be 
procured  of  us  at  shortest  notice. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

463-463  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


MXW  Toax 
C.  H.  DKson&Co. 


PBILADKLPBXA 

J.  E.  Ditson  &  Co. 
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KNOWN 
WORTH 

You  iudc:e  a  man  by  his  reputation.    His 
reputation  is  formed  by  what  he  does.     So    i  ^ 

0  In  selecting:  a  musical   instrument— studv    o 
its   reputation.       That   represents   what   it 
does.    Look  into  the  merits  of  the 

iOulUn 
JVUndolInt 
Banjos 
Zithen 
Rutet 
Their    superiority     invites    the     closest 
scrutiny.     Their   reputation   is   their   war- 
ranty, tor  it  tells  what  it  does.    In  choosing 
i  ►    a  "Bay  State"  you  purchase  known  worth. 
i  i    Twenty-seven   awards.      Only   winners   of 
i  >    American  gold  medals. 

5end  for  Catalogne  and  Prices 

1  JOHNC.HAYNES&CO.  \\ 

483-463  Wsshlnffton  5t. 
BOSTON. 


Montloa  Ameriesn  Qsrdonlng  whsn  yog  wrlf  . 
■AA^k  T»AA* '<v  erenrbodj.  WholeMle  and  retail 
Mention  Aasertosn  G^rdsning  wlion  yog  writs. 


Thoro's  Onty  Ono  Loador 


In  any  line.  Others  follow.  We  beiran  early,  kept 
at  *t,  and  are  sUU  marking  a  pace.  It  is  BTAtlKQ 
that  determines  "staylnir  qualities." 

PAOE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrhin.  Mioh. 

Hontkwi  Amertean  Gardening  when  yon  writs. 


Is 


EIS 

ftuMnsTKAKPiNe. 


SASH  iARS 
EBNHOUS^ 

AMD  OrrtUit  lUI L6tN«_MA(TtKjAL« 

St>rH4^L^rournluAff^«<f  titaia. 
"CYPAE31  UlMeiftlOiVlrSUj 

Send  fortt^f  special  ^rver^hou 


cs 

Menuon  AmertoaB  Qardening  when  you  write. 

-JADOO- 


Chrysanthemams  grown  in  JADOO 
FIBRE  and  watered  with  JADOO  LIQ- 
UID were  awarded 

FIRST  and  5BCOND  PRIZES. 

Crotons   grown   in   JADOO    FIBRE 

were  awarded  First  and  Second  Prizes. 

At  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  Penna. 
Horticultural  Society,  Philadelphia,  Nov. 
9.  1897. 

Plant  your  spring  Bulb5  in  JADOO 
FIBRE  and  become  Prize   Winners. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO.. 

813  Fairmount  Ave., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

ICsntlon  Amsrioan  Qardsninc  wbso  yon  writs. 


PRIVATE    QARDBNBRS. 


Appolntnenta  and  Doings. 

OATdemen  And  others  knowlDtr  oi  recent 
»ppolntmenUt  And  moringe  Are  requested  to 
forwArd  pArticalars  ot  the  same  tor  pabUoA- 
tloB  In  this  column.    No  chAnte  Is  mAde, 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Gibson  has  been  elected 
to  the  City  Council.  Mr.  Gibson  is  the 
senior  member  of  the  florist  Arm  of  Gib- 
son Bros.  Andrew  K.  McMahon, ex-pres- 
ident of  the  Horticultural  Society  and 
S resident  of  tbe  Florists  and  Gardeners' 
lub  during  its  short  life,  has  been  ele- 
vated from  the  Common  Council  to  the 
Board  of  Aldermen ;  and  Frederick  Brad- 
ley, the  present  piesident  of  the  Newport 
Horticultural  Society,  has  been  elected  to 
a  place  on  the  School  Committee. 


Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America. 

Seedlings. — The  committees  iudgins 
new  seedlinffs  will  be  in  session  this  and 
everr  Saturday  up  to  and  including:  No- 
vember 27. 

Exhibitors  should  make  their  entries  (a 
fee  of  $2  is  char^^  for  each  variety  ex- 
hibited) to  the  secretary,  not  later  than 
Tuesday  of  the  week  in  which  the  blooms 
are  to  be  shown. 

Blooms  may  be  sent  to  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing addresses,  express  prepaid : 

Boston. — A.  H.  Fewkes,  Horticultural 
Hall. 

New  York.— Eugene  Dailiedouxe,  care 
of  New  York  Cut  Flower  Co.,  121 W.  23d 
Street 

Philadelphia.— Edwin  Lonsdale,  1514 
Chestnut  street. 

Cincinnati.— B.  Witterstaetter,  comer 
Fourth  and  Walnut  streets. 

Chicago.— W.  N.  Rudd,  room  202,  185 
Dearborn  street. 

S«orstary's  OAsial  Report. 

Seedling  chrysanthemums  submitted 
to  the  committees  October  80,  '97,  are 
as  follows: 

NEW  YORK. 

Matterhorn,  Exhibited  by  Peter  Hen- 
derson &  Co.,  New  York.  .Japanese 
redexed.  white ;  scored,  exhibition  scale, 
75  points. 

Kloodike,  Exhibited  by  Peter  Hender- 
son &  Co.,  New  York,  Japanese  reflexed, 
rich  yellow :  scored,  exhibition  scale,  68 
points. 

Mrs.  O.  F.  Diehm,  Exhibited  by  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York,  Japanese 
Incurved,  white,  with  Hiac-pink  suffusion 
and  marking;  scored,  exhibition  scale. 
56j>oint8. 

Florence  Tnmer,  Exhibited  by  Peter 
Henderson  &Co.,  New  York,  Japanese 
incurved,  amber;  scored,  exhibition 
scale,  55_points. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Massfe,  Exhibited  by  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York,  Japanese 
incurved,  rosy  pink;  scored,  commercial 
scale,  81 ;  exhibition  scale.  80  points. 

J.  R.  McDonald.  Exhibited  by  John 
Marshall,  Purchase,  N.  Y.,  incurved 
canary-yellow ;  scored,  commercial  scale, 
81  points. 

Sea  Foam,  Exhibited  by  D.  Wm.  Brain- 
ard,  ThompsonviUe,  Conn..  Japanese 
reflexed,  cream;  scored,  exhibition  scale, 
81  points. 

Ool.  D.  Appleton,  Exhibited  by  J.  R. 
McDonald,  Riverdale,  N.  Y.,  Japanese  In- 
curved, yellow ;  scored,  commercial  scale, 
G6  points. 

No  blooms  were  submitted  at  Chicago 
and  Cincinnati.  Philadelphia  sent  no  re- 
port. Elmer  D.  Smith,  Secretary. 

Boston  Flower  Show. 

The  show  was  an  excellent  one  and 
worthy  of  New  England  and  its  chief 
horticultural  society ,but  it  can  hardly  be 
claimed,  as  a  whole,  to  have  excelled  its 
immediate  predecessor  of  1896,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  some  experts,  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  past  two  or  three  years 
would  make  a  more  than  favorable  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  present  week. 

The  show  was  held  a  week  earlier  than 
last  year,  and  the  fact  that  two  of  the 
principal  exhibitors  of  past  years.  James 
Brydon  (cut  blooms)  and  T.  D.  Hatfield 


(plants  and  blooms)  were  not  compel 
tors  this  year  may  in  part  accoant  !(■ 
the  evident  standstili  which  bai  bta 
reached.  On  the  other  hand  there  wen 
several  new  exhibitors  who  made  entr^ 
of  venr  high  quality,  among  them  bfiu 
A.  Herrington,  Madison,  N.  J.,  pj 
dener  to  VL  McKay  Twomblj,  E8q..a]4 
Robert  Laurie,  Newport,  R.  I.,  gardeoa 


to  Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  E8q.,wBileAki 
McKay,  gardener  to  David  Ni 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Souther  (C, 


evlng.  Em. 
Sandifoii 
gardener),  and  E.  M.  Wood  &  Co.  coa 
peted  with  thelrsuuerb  prodoctahimain 
more  classes  than  heretofore. 

The  chief  exhibitors  of  epedmcg 
plants  were  William  J.  Martin,  gankBtf 
to  N.  T.  Kidder,  Esq. ;  John  Barr,  m 
dener  to  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney,  and  WU^ 
Donald,  gardener  to  Jason  S.  Baik]r, 
Esq.,  among  whom  the  prizesin  the  rait, 
ous  classes  were  all  distributed.  In  tl« 
classes  calling  for  plants  grown  to  m 
stem  and  bloom,  the  honors  weredlridei 
between  Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake,  George  B. 
Green,  gardener  to  James  L.  Little;  U 

F.  Roy,  gardener  to  Hon.  E.S.Convewj' 
Kenneth   Finlayson,  gardener  to  Dr.  C 

G.  Weld,  and  C.Sandiford,  gardenertoC. 
H.  Souther,  Esq. 

The  prises  for  groups  of  Chrysaotb^* 
mums  arranged  for  effect,  limited  to  1Q(I 
square  feet  and  edged  with  ferns  or  1ot« 
growing  decorative  plants,  were  coo- 
peted  for  by  Messrs.  A.  W.  Blake.  Dr.C 
G.  Weld,  John  L.  Gardner  (Wlffin 
Thatcher,  gardener),  J.  W.  Howard. ui 
E.  S.  Converse,  and  awarded  in  the 
above  order. 

The  competition  on  tbe  cut  bloomswai 
perhaps  as  close  as  ever  before,  and  tk( 
quality  of  exhibits  was  very  high.  Tbm 
were  absolutely  no  inferior  bloomsin  tke. 
hall ;  In  fact,  for  several  years  flown 
other  than  of  the  first  grade  harebea 
seldom  seen  at  these  exhibitionB.  E.M. 
Wood  &  Co.,  Jospeh  H.  White,  Biq. 
(James  Wheeler,  gardener),  C.H..Soutber, 
Esq.,  David  Nevins,  Esq.  (Alex.  McRar, 
gardener),  N.  T.  Kidder.  Esq.,  Mre.B.P. 
Cheney,  James  L.  Little,  Esq.,  Hon.  E.S. 
Converse,  J.  W.  Howard,  Esq..  Dr.C.G. 
Weld,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Esq.,  H.ll^ 
Kay  Twombly,  Esq.,  Hon.  John  SisD- 
klns  (John  Jaffray,  gardener),  Mfb.  E.J. 
Clarke  (John  Ash,  gardener),  and  W.  .N. 
Craig,  were  the  principal  contrlbaton, 
and  all  may  well  feel  prood  of  tbdr 
share  In  getting  together  such  a  magnil- 
cent  collection  of  superior  spedmeos. 

Hugh  Graham's  new  Chrysanthemom 
Pennsylvania  attracted  much  attention 
and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate 
of  merit,  and  the  vase  of  Frank  Hardy, 
which  received  first  priie  for  best  vaad 
ten  blooms,  white,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Her- 
rington, was  especially  admired. 

Other  features  of  the  show  were  toe 
collections  of  Carnations  from  Prtw 
Fisher  and  William  Nicholson.  Mr. 
Fisher  received  first-lass  certificate  of 
merit  for  Carnation  Mrs.  Thos.  W.  Law- 
son,  which  he  exhibited  !aBt  year  aa  .N'o. 
999.  A.  Roper  received  honorable  men- 
tion for  new  Carnation,  Mayor  QuIdct, 
and  Joseph  Hilbert.  Nyack.  N.  T..  the 
same  award  for  sport  of  Swalnsona.  J. 
J.  Van  Alen,  Newport,  R.  I.  (Arthur 
Griffin,  gardener,)  received  a  silver  medal 
for  hybrid  Begonia  semperflorena.  Jamei 
Comley  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill  made  ^ 
displays  of  cut  fiowers.  W.  P.  Wlnsor 
showed  fine  Cypripedlura  Insigne:  F.  E. 
Palmer,  a  fine  plant  of  Nephrolepla  eial- 
tata;  J.S.  Bailey,  some  beautiful  Orchldi 
including  Miltonla  Morellana  atro-nibeoi 
on  which  he  was  awarded  firHt-cla» 
certificate  of  merit. 


Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

The  West  Chester  Co.  Gardenera'  km- 
elation  held  Its  first  regular  exhlWtloB 
here  on  November  5-6  in  the  Opera 
House.  This  being  the  first  exhibition  of 
Its  kind  ever  held  in  this  town  and  tje 
Society  Itaelf  being  less  than  a  year  oM 
there  was  considerable  speculation  as  to 
the  possible  outcome.  Local  spirit  rao 
enthusiastic,  however,  and  th  Sodetr 
had  the  banner  show  of  the  seaaon,  botli 
for  quantity  and  quality.  Competition 
was  close,  from  eight  to  fourteen  contea- 
tantn  appearing  in  some  classes.  Fw 
2,000  blooms  were  in  competition.  One 
of  the  largest  contributors  to  and  sup- 
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ortera  of  tbe  ^kow  was  Hobart  J.  Park, 
pa  the  thanks  of  horticulturists  are  due 
im  for  hia  valuable  aid. 

t«t  JBlooms. 

The  best  12  varieties  distinct, 
Down  with  long  stems  In  single  glasses 
•roug^ht  together  12  competitors  with  a 
ine  display  of  quality,  W.  Slack,  gar- 
ienep  to  E.  E.  Hoyt,  Stamford,  Conn., 
ecarinjBp  the  priie,  wlthW.  Scott,  gar- 
lener  to  O.  F.  Eastman,  Tarrytown,  a 
rood  second,  George  Wlnslade,  superin- 
endent  of  the  Osborne  estate,  comlnsr 
hird.  The  varieties  In  the  winning  12 
vere :  Modesto,  G,  M.  Magee,  H.  llle- 
nan,  Minerva,  Florence  Laneham,  Silver 
Houd,  Florence  Pullman,  Biglow,  Jennie 
falconer,  Niveus,  Golden  Gate,  and  Mrs. 
!}.  Pullman. 

The  prize  for  six  yellow  (nine  com  pet- 
ng)  went  to  WlUlam  Anderson,  gardener 
to  F.  B.  Constable,  Mamaroneck,  with 
3olden  Wedding,  Robert  Williamson, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  A,  A.  Anderson.  Green- 
wich, beings  second  with  a  line  vase  of 
Modesto. 

For  the  best  six  white  no  less  than  11 
lots  competed,  the  variety  Mrs.  Robin- 
son securing  first  and  second,  the  exhlbi- 
tOFM  beinic  Mr.  Wlnslade  and  Geo.  Dray- 
cott,  g:ardener  to  Wm    H.  Parsons. 

For  the  best  six  pink  Mr.  Anderson 
secured  first  with  a  remarkably  fine  lot 
of  Mrs.  Perrin;  Wm.  Harvey,  gardener 
to  Hobart  J.  Park,  being  second  with 
Erminilda. 

For  six  reds  the  awards  went  to 
Messrs.  Wlnslade  and  Anderson. 

Six  **  any  color"  brought  out  a  strong 
lot.  W.  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Mrs. 
Mallory  estate,  was  the  successful  con- 
testant with  some  fine  Modesto,  Geo. 
Draycott  being  second  with  well-grown 
Major  Bonnaffon.  There  were  four  com- 
petitors in  the  class  calling  for  24  distinct 
varieties  shown  singly  with  long  stems. 
Here  again  Mr.  Slack  was  first  with  an 
even  lot  well  set  up.  W.  Harvey  was 
second,  and  John  Shore,  gardener  to  W. 
H.  Macy,  third. 

For  12  blooms  on  boards,  seven  com- 
peting made  a  fine  showing.  Mr.  Ander- 
son's winning  lot  being  grand,  well-fin- 
ished, in  good  color  and  form.  His  va- 
rieties were  Mayflower.  W.  M.  Wallace, 
Jennie  Falconer,  lora,  Niveus,  Mrs.  E,  G. 
Hill,  Mrs.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Perrin,  J. 
Shrimpton,  Modesto,  Nemesis,  and  Mrs. 
Peabody.  Thomas  Harvey,  gardener 
to  Commodore  Smith,  Stamford,  was 
second. 

Six  hirsute  varieties  were  best  from  A. 
Grierson,  gardener  to  Hicks- Am  old.  A 
special  prize  of  $25  was  offered  for  the 
best  12  yellow,  and  in  a  good  competi- 
tion Wm.  Harvey,  gardener  to  Hobart 
J.  Park,  with  12  well-grown  Eugene 
Dailledouee  was  first. 

In  the  open  class  for  the  best  display, 
Hobart  J.  Park  was  first  and  Paul  Bur- 
gevine,  Portchester,  second. 

Pot  Plftnti. 

For  the  best  three  trnined  plants 
Mr.  Wlnslade  was  first  with  Mutual 
Friend.  W.  H.  Lincoln,  and  Mrs.  Robin- 
son. W.  Smith  was  second  with  a  fine 
plant  of  Ermlnllda  nearly  nine  feet  In 
diameter.  Winners  In  other  plant  classes 
were  Messrs.  Wlnslade,  Cowan,  Harvey, 
and  Anderson. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemum  plants 
covering  150  square  feet,  Wm.  Harvey 
was  first,  also  for  a  group  covering  100 
square  feet;  for  a  group  of  decorative 
plants  and  bloom  arranged  for  effect, 
John  Shore  was  first  with  a  tastily  and 
well-executed  arrangement,  Gustave  Am- 
rhyn  being  second.  The  last-named 
secured  first  for  best  Palm,  showing 
Zamia  horrida  [which,  however,  is  not 
a  Palm  at  all.~ED.]  also  best  new  and 
rare  plant.  W.  Anderson  had  fine  Ferns. 
John  Shore  six  highly-colored  Crotons, 
and  R.  Jenkins,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Kack- 
ett.  Rye,  three  tubs  for  Cosmos.  The  six 
pots  of  pompon  Chrysanthemums  exhib- 
ited by  Geo.  Wlnslade  were  the  gems  of 
the  show.  The  varieties  were:  Bob, 
Snowflflke.  Early  Blush,  Rosanthe,  Maid 
of  Kent,  and  Bouquet. 

▼iolets  and  Bosei. 

These  were  well  represented,  the  lead- 
ing prlxe  takers  being  Charles  Wlese,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  Walter  Law;  J. Logan, gar- 


dener to  Whltelaw  Reid;  Martin  Glendon, 

Sirdener  to  Charles  MaJlory,  and  John 
arshall,  sardener  to  Trainer  L.  Park, 

The  exhibit  of  hothouse  grapes  was 
superb  and  as  an  object  lesson  of  what 
can  be  done  with  late  varieties,  was  of 
the  greatest  value.  The  Gros  Colmar 
from  Wm.  Anderson  were  grand,  the  ber- 
ries were  of  great  size,  fine  finish  and 
color,  and  better  still  of  surprisingly  fine 
fiavor.  Geo.  Wlnslade  and  W.  Slack  were 
also  successful  exhibitors  in  these  classes. 
Martin  Glendon  staged  a  fine  collection 
of  vegetables;  John  Shore,  fine  celery; 
R.  Jenkins,  excellent  cauliflowers. 

Robert  Williamson  secured  the  prize 
for  the  largest  and  best  bloom  In  the 
show  with  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  a  grand  bloom 
of  immense  size  and  character  with  excel- 
lent stem  and  follageslightly  hirsute, and 
from  the  appearance  of  this  one  bloom, 
a  dangerous  rival  to  the  popular  Mrs.  H. 
Robinson. 


Morristown*  N.  J.  Flower  Show. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Morris  County  (N.  J.)  Gardeners'  and 
Florists'  Society  which  was  held  here  on 
November  8  and  4,  was  a  decided  im- 
provement over  the  display  of  last  year, 
which  means  that  the  quality  was  of  a 
high  order.  The  hall  used  this  year  gave 
more  room  and  better  light  to  theexhibits 
and  assisted  much  to  the  good  impres- 
sion of  a  first-rate  show. 

The  premier  awards  in  the  chrysanthe- 
mum classes  were  secured  by  Mr.  Til- 
den  (gardener  M.  McNulty),  who  had 
nicely  finished  spe  Imens,  very  shapely. 
In  the  close  competition  for  six  white,  he 
had  excellent  Queen,  which  stood  up  well, 
a  feature  that  was  lacking  in  most  of  the 
other  entries  in  this  class.  In  vellow  this 
exhibitor  had  Bonnaffon,  and  in  the  class 
for  six  varieties,  twelve  blooms,  he  led 
easily.  Mr.  G.  Bird  was  the  next  in 
merit  in  this  section.  In  the  class  for  six 
blooms,  any  other  color,  Mr.  G.  E.  Kis- 
sel (gardener  H.  L.  Hand)  won  easily 
with  superb  specimens  of  Good  Gracious. 
We  do  not  recall  having  ever  seen  better 
blooms  of  this  variety. 

The  display  of  roses  was  large  and 
competition  generally  ran  very  close.  E. 
Brant  took  a  well-merited  award  for  24 
American  Beauty,  in  which  he  was  the 
only  exhibitor.  There  were  five  entries 
for  12  blooms  of  Beauty,  and  Mr.  Tilden 
took  the  premier  honors,  with  Elwood 
Brant  and  H.  C.  Holmes,  respectively 
second  and  third,  there  being  but  little 
difference  in  merit. 

There  were  seven  entries  of  Bridesmaid 
and  eight  of  Brid«»,  for  both  of  which  Mr. 
Brant  led  in  a  hard  fight,  Mr.  J.  Ryan 
and  Mr.  Tilden  also  making  good  dis- 
plays. Mr.  Brant  also  staged  in  the  class 
for  six  varieties,  having  some  very  fine 
Meteor. 

In  violets  the  display  of  the  Whippany 
Violet  Farm  (D.  H.  Burnet,  manager) 
was  the  best,  and  an  extra  arrangement 
of  violets  with  smllax  In  an  epergne,  by 
the  same,  was  most  attractive;  it  was 
awarded  a  certificate  of  merit.  Messrs. 
Duckham  and  Holmes  were  second  and 
third  for  doubles,  with  Mr.  Holmes  the 
only  exhibitor   of  singles  and  whites. 

Groups  of  plants  were  a  feature  and 

(Ctmtinued  om  next  page^ 


$100  Reward*  $100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  there  is  at  least  one 
dreaded  disease  that  science  has  been 
able  to  cure  In  all  its  stages  and  that  is 
Catarrh .  HalFs  Catarrh  (^ure  Is  the  only 
positive  cure  now  known  to  the  medical 
fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a  constitu- 
tional disease,  requires  a  constitutional 
treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken 
Internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  there- 
by destroying  the  foundation  of  tbe  dis- 
ease, and  giving  the  patient  strength  by 
building  up  the  constitution  and  assist- 
ing nature  In  doing  its  work.  The  pro- 
prietors have  so  much  faith  in  its  cura- 
tive powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred 
Dollars  for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure. 
Send  for  list  of  testimonials. 

Address,  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO., 
Toledo,  O. 

I^^old  by  Druggists,  75c. 


W.  &  D'». 

C1EI.KBBATBD  SURB  OBOP. 

PSWOi  SPIIWI. 


8  LBS.  FOR  $1.00. 

Nsrrli 


4    LINmhi  Nsrrltil.  Rotnan  Hyaolstlit.  Frsstlat, 
WMtf  Marolttiit,  Calftt, 


Etc.,  Etc. 
8p«clal  PRICBS  on  ftpplloiUlom. 

WEEBER    &   DON, 

BMd  ]l«r*kaBia  And  Growen, 
#    114CkaMb«r«8t.,  M.Y.CITT. 

Mittlon  Amertoan  Q»t<leglng  iHien  yoo  wrl^ 

ItelOULB  a  ieuiius,^!ri!;s.^ia-^ 

50  Watt  aotk  SI.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Solicit  ^hipmeats  of  Cut  Flowers  on  Com- 
misilon.    Best  market  prices  guaranteed. 
MenUoB  American  CKtrdentng  when  yon  wrltsc 

4'fIN£  CHINBSE  PRIMBOSE  PI. ANTS. 
1  PKT.  CHOICB  MIXBD  ASTEB  SBED. 

All  postpaid,  25  CENTS,  1  or  %  cent  stamps  Uken. 
FBBD'K.  A.  TATI.OR,  CanastotA,  N.  T. 

Mention  American  Qarflenlng  frhen  yon  -write. 

Business  Cards. 

C.  D.  Zimmerman,  Baf  telo.  N.  T.  Hortlenltorlst 
Landscape  Gardener.  Plans  and  estimates  famished 

FOR  SALE. 

KA8PBBRBT  and  Strawberry  plants.    Obas.  O. 
Washt  Three  Bivecs,  Mtektgan. 

IVTONARCH  INCUBATOR  for  sale,  or  wtll  ez- 
'^"-  change  for  B.  P.  Rocks.  H.  Spencer,  Boss, 
vllle,  L.  I. 

QMALL,  ▼Urorons  celery  plants;  thousand  dollar 
^  Florida  celery  and  tobacco  lands  for  rent. 
Shaalharger.  Orlando,  Fla. 

/^LLASS  atwholesale,  rook  bottom  prices.  Also 
^^  paint  for  neenhonses.  The  Reed  Glass  &  Paint 
Co.,  feg  W.  Broadway.  New  York. 

T  0.  BOBBINS,  Ratherford.  N.  J.— Dntch  Bnlba/ 
^'  Clematis,  Xairnollas,  Rhododendrons,  Asaleas, 
etc  Branch  of  the  Horticoltaral  Company,  Bos- 
koop.  Holland. 

no  TOU  WANT  the  best  flower  pots  ?  If  so,  send 
■*-'  address  to  The  Whtlldin  Pottery  Co.,  718  Whar- 
ton St.,  Philadelphia.  Three  shipping  points,  can 
save  yon  freight. 

T^IRECT  from  the  grower,  dnty  free.  Hnlseboech 
-^  Brothers*  Soed,  Bnlb.  and  Plant  Catalogne  is 
now  out,  prices  very  reasonable,  anybody  who  has 
not  received  a  copy  shonM  address  Hnlseboech  Bros., 
Bnglewoort.  N.  J. 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET  for  Hedires.  Fine,  large 
^^  plants,  two  years  old.  three  dollars  per  hundred, 
CBih  with  order.  Reference  let  National  Bank, 
Asbnry  Park.  Atlsnllr  Coast  Nursery.  Jamee  H. 
Cornell,  Proprietor,  §06  Fourth  Ave.,  Asbnry  Park, 
N.J^ 

WANTED. 

TRates,  etc,  same  as  in  **  For  Sale  *'  ootmnn.J 

TITAITTED  to  buy  novelties  in  flower  seeds  and 
**  specially  choice  strains  of  florists*  flower 
seeds,  etc.  to  Introduce  in  Australia.  Give  refer- 
ences when  writmg.  Fred.  C.  Smith,  Seedsman, 
Angaston,  80.  Australia. 

Situations  Wanted. 

Advertisements  will  be  Inserted  nuder  this  head- 
ing at  ONI  rvNT  PCK  woKD  each  inse-tlon,  payable 
In  advance.  The  addre»9  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  No  advertisement  Inserted  for 
lem  than  fifteen  cents  per  Insertion: 

CITQATION  as  assl»taat  gardener  on  gentleman's 
^  place ;  roses,  carnations  etc.  under  glam.  Ad- 
dress Assistant  Gardener,  cars  of  American  Gar- 
denlng,  P.  O.  Bo»  1697.  New  York. 

QITUATION  wanti*d  by  young  man.  single,  bom 
*>-^  Hollander,  15  years'  experience  abroad,  2  years* 
In  this  country;  good  hand  In  design  work;  best  of 
reference.   Address  H.  Brinkgreve,  Brtelle,  N.  J. 

H-ARDENBR,  florist,  stnrle^  11  years*  experience 
^^  in  all  branches,  beet  references  from  the  leading 
nurseries  in  Europe  and  America,  wishes  position 
as  private  gardenea,  or  ss  foreman  In  commercial 
place.    N.  J.,  care  American  Gardening. 

TIT  ANTED,  position  as  hesd  Gardener,  manager 
**  of  nrlvate  place;  practically  versed  In  all 
branches  of  ho'tlcuiturs  and  landscape  ^ork  ;  ac- 
ccstomed  to  the  management  of  help;  24  years* 
experience;  references.  W.  P.  Herbst,  care  of 
American  Gardening. 
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mikes 
Howse  Plants 
thrlv«  and  bloom. 

Uie  once  m  ten 
days  the  fifst  month 
and  once  a  month 
thereafter*  The  JOc* 
pa<±age  wf II  feed  twelve 
plants  one  year^  Full  directions  in 
every  packaige,  *.-••.. 
ASK  YOUFl  DEALER  FOR  IT. 
Save  the  plants  by  usJnjif  Essex  Flower  Food — 
then  s^ve  the  wrappers  «f  th^  lo  cent  packjag:!'. 
Far  twelve  of  these  wrappers  vta  will  null!  a  beau- 
tiful study  of  Jacqueminot  Rosei.  by  the  celebrate  J 
Uittst  r^iuM^  U:>nj;pre»  TJiis  pkture  has  no  aS- 
|veiiJi$lne'.  If  your  dejdcr  does  not  have  the  id 
jCent  package  send  eleht  3C  stamps  to  Russia 
^Cement  Co r.  GlcucesitfTp  Mass.,  and  get  full  ske 
1  packae'ft  by  return  mall. 

Hen U an  AmpHfflfi  fl^vrdrnlng  whpTt  rf>«  wnt^. 

£»tab/i$k0d  44  f^an. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 

HomiDissioii  Dealers 

III  limi  St.,  lEff  YMK. 

Fmits,  Poultry,  Game,  Bcpi* 
ftc,  ftc. 

MX  KINDS  OF  PROOUCK  TAKKN  ON  eOMMIStlON 
NOT  HOUSE  FRUITS  A  SPKOIALTY. 

jfiwtfAii  A<Bi»H<s—  0>rd#iiing  wbmi  wfm  wiHt» 


Oak-tanned  leather  Harness 

rtES    Mw    I  I  ■TSfctliMli  pilrM    W«  CAW  »AVM  iNW  MOWKT. 

il«BtlMi  iHwriatii  q*rt«olii»  whwi  yoo  wrtto. 


^ 


Atk  yoor  luurd«  v* 

dMder. 

]Uk«nLAKBBRO0. 

PoaclikM|«i«,  N.  T. 

Meatloii  American  Qmrawiliig  tftien  yoa  wrif. 

DO  TOD  DEED  HDTGHIIIS? 

fftv      Or,  to  pot  It  another  wj, 

,>»f'OoYNNteiaWiteh? 

u  -cf  Hff  We  eell  them.  m11  them  at  eoeh 
aa  exceedlBgly  hm  price  that 
iron  oan't  afford  to  go  watehleea. 

Qot  'em  all  aiiea  and  stylea. 

Bat  we'll  Joat  mention  two: 

An  Elcin  erWnlthMn  Wntch, 
beat  movement  made,  hanting 
case,  aoourate  time- keeper, 
hanolaomely  engraved,  Do^Wr 
Cm*,  hesTily  fold-plated  —  laat 
for  all  time.  Ladiea' or  gentle- 
man'a  aize. 

We'll  aend  it  to  yonr  addreaa 
with  prlTilege  of  examination. 
If  iff  not  entirely  aa  repre- 
sented, eend  it  back— ooata  jon 


nothing.    If  yoa  like  it.  pay  the 
~  fOM  ohargea  and  KLfiOl 
kir.    OrUiia- 

A  Hmtlnc  Oaae  Wateh-beantl- 
fully  engrayed  case.  flrat-claM 
moToment,  any  aiae,  heari  ly  plated 
(lik)-look8  Joat  like  a  fl0.00  gold 
watch— keeps  aa  good  time  aa  any 
of  them.  8*nt  to  yonr  expreaa 
agent  with  priTilege  of  eiutmina- 
tton   eame  conditiona  aa  all 


watchea  sent  out— and  if  yon  like 
it,  pay  him  $t.46  and  ezpreae 
chargea. 

If  yon  take  onr  word  for  it,  and 
aend  money  with  order,  a  hand* 
•ome  chain  goea  with  either,  and 
ezpreea  ohargee  are  paid  by  na,  for 
the  prlcea  named  above. 

^1  RoiilMaufaetiriigCt. 

•     334  Dttrborn  St.     CHICAGO 
Mention  Ain»ri<^aB  OTdentnir  wfcgB  ywi  wHt» 


We  have  made  arrangements  to  furnish  THE  OHIO 
FARMER  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  American  Garden- 
ing, both  papers,  one  year,  making  a  total  of  104 
great  papers,  for  only  $1.60. 


ONLY 


DIE  01  Fm 


in  well  known  an  one  of  the  very  beet,  largest,  and  in  ererj 
way  the  most  desirable  weekly  aflrricultnral  iounral  of  thfa 
country.    It  is  clearly  the  LEADERof  the  Agijcultural  J^rees 


A  20.paffe,  80-colamn  paper  EVERY  WEEK  In 
:»T  WRITERS  that  money  can  produce;  a  Btrong.  fearless 
:  of  this  country,  and  CLKAN  In  both  reading  and  adver- 
:  THE  FARM  PAY.     SAMPLE  COPIES  FREE. 


of  America, 
the  year;  employs  THE  VERY  BEST  WRITERS  tl 
defender  of  the  agricultural  Interest     "    "  ' 
tlsinja:  columns.    IT  HELPS  MAKE 

Present  subscribers  can  order  this  combination  at  once  and  have  their  present  term  of 
subscription  to  AMERICAN  GARDENING  extended  for  one  year.  New  subscribers  to  THE 
OHIO  FARMER  will  receive  the  rest  of  this  year  free.    Address  all  orders, 

AHERICAN  OARDENINO,   P.  O.   BOX   1697,   NEW   YORK. 


BENS  AND  EGGS 


Undoubtedly  there  are  many  readers  of 
American  Gardening  who  keep  hens  who 
do  not  take  a  poultry  paper;  poBsIbly 
some  take  the  wrong  one.     Gardening, 

fruit  culture  and  poultry  keeping  dovetail  together  perfectly,  each  filling  a  season 

comparatively  dull  in  the  others. 

Realizing  the  above  fftcts.  we  have  arranged  with  the  publishers 
of  POUCtRY  monthly,  to  oirep  that  Journal  in  club  with 
AMERICAN  GARDENING,  fbr  the  oominfl:  subscription  season, 
both  Journals  postpaid,  one  year,  for  the  SMAIiL  SUM  OF  $1.25. 

POIIITRV  MONTHI  V  ^»  o^w  in  its  nineteenth  year;  it  has  always  been 
rvi^i- 1 1\  ■  iTivrii  1  lit.  I  recognized  as  the  leading  pubUcatlou  in  its  particular 
field.  Sound  and  reliable  in  its  teachings,  and  not  the  mouthpiece  of  cranks,  cliques, 
or  rings.  Its  correspondents  are  practical  and  successful  men,  in  the  harness  to-day. 
The  publishers  of  American  Gardenino  recommend  Poultry  Monthly  as  being  one 
of  the  very  best  poultry  papers  issued,  and  advise  all  interested  to  accept  this  Great 
Combination  Offer. 

A  ^WONDBRFIJI^  OPPHRt 

American  Gardening  (Weekly).  $1.00)  Both  $1  9C 
Poultry  Monthly,    -    «     LOO )  Ss^'  ^ULO 

Present  subscribers  who  are  in  arrears  must  pay  up  In  full  to  become  eligible  to  this  offer. 

Ad«.r«-  AMERICAN  QAROENINQ,  P.  0.  Box  1697,  New  York  City. 


the  chief  honors  in  the  competitioD  wot 
to  Mr.  Keser,  of  Morris  PhUne  AsyhiiD. 
His  arrangement  of  foliage  plaato  was 
very  tasteful,  and  Otabeite  oranges  wm 
used  with  much  skill  to  HgfateD  tke 
whole.  The  arrangement  of  cbrvgantbe- 
mums  and  foliage  plants  from  the  nne 
exhibitor  was  also  a  worthy  piece  of 
work  and  contained  some  very  ib^ 
blooms.  Mr.  Elliott,  who  was  second  lor 
group  of  foliage  plants,  had  a  too 
crowded  arrangement. 

The  non-competitive  displav  o(  Mr. 
Duckham,  gardener  to  D.  Willis  JaoMi, 
Esq.,  was  grand;  the  cbrysanthemooi 
were  each  high-gn^acle  exhibition  blooBM, 
and  the  foliage  plants  used  with  eoo- 
Bummate  skillT  were  not  only  in  fine  eon- 
dition,  but  embraced  rarities,  Cocos  Bo- 
netti  acting  as  a  fine  center  piece.  Mr. 
Herrington,  Florham  Farms,  Maditoo, 
did  not  compete,  but  added  tothedb- 
play  by  a  collection  of  anthurii]mB,chiT- 
aanthemams  of  much  merit,  ineJadhigtlie 
single  Daisy,  and  other  objects. 

There  was  a  small  showing  of  orrliMi 
in  which  Mr.  Duckham  was  placed  fir^ 
with  Lager  &  Hurrell,  Summit,  X.  J,, 
second.  Mr.  Duckham  had  the  greater 
number  of  plants,  chiefly  Cattleya  labiata. 
In  the  other  lot  a  belated  Cattleya  Mo- 
delii  was  seen  in  good  form,  atoo  L^ 
prsestans  and  Oncidium  varicosum. 

Some  excellent  vegetables  were  sbowi 
and  in  good  quantity,  the  tagttU 
arrangement  of  the  collections  beisf 
very  pleasing.  Mr.  James  was  flrrt  bew 
with  Mr.  McMullen  (gdr.  for  Mrs.  Stow), 
second.  Celery  was  g^od  from  Mr. 
Munroe  and  apples  from  Mr.  Kissel. 

In  conclusion  we  must  compliment  tk 
committee  on  its  management;  tbeetaf- 
ing  was  done  to  time,  the  Judges  got  to 
work  at  once,  and  the  awards  wop 
placarded  on  the  exhibits  Just  as  soon  u 
the  decision  was  made — ^no  delay,  so 
hitch— and  when  the  public  entered evwj- 
thing  was  ready  for  the  inspection.  What 
one  society  can  do  another  can  also- 
with  the  right  men  and  the  A.  T.  DeLa 
Mare  exhibition  stationery. 


Ponshkeepsiet  N.  V.  Flower  Show. 

The  Dutchess  County  (N.  Y.)  Hortknl- 
tural  Society  held  its  annual  chryaao- 
themum  show  in  the  Armoiy,  Novemher 
8,  4,  5.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  season's 
show  was  fully  equal,  and  In  aoiM 
points  superior,  to  previous  ones.  Chrri- 
anthemum  blooms  were  more  abandaot 
than  last  year;  the  general  average  of 
the  flowers  was  excellent,  many  of  them 
being  of  great  sise.  This  was  espedaDjr 
noticeable  with  the  varieties  Mrs.  Heni7 
Robinson  Viviafid-Morel,  Mutual  FrieDd, 
and  Mrs.  Peabody. 

One  great  incentive  to  such  a  good 
showing  of  fine  blooms  was  the  number 
of  special  awards  offered,  and  it  waaio 
such  classes  that  the  best  kinds  were 
staged. 

One  of  the  keenest  contests  of  tbe  daj 
was  for  the  Henderson  priae  calling  for 
12  white.  I.  L.  Powell  exhibited  Mis. 
Robinson,  and  A.  Herrington.  Frank 
Hardy.  The  latter  were  fine  and  showed 
up  well  on  their  gre&t  stems  and  heavy 
foliage.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Pow- 
ell's Mrs.  Kobiason  were  heavier  and 
more  uniform. 

Cut  blooms  on  boards  is  always  a  fea- 
ture here,  and  this  season  they  were  more 
fenerally  used.  The  Butterfield  prliefor 
4  blooms  brought  out  six  exbibitors, 
and  it  was  in  this  class  that  tbe  best 
flowers  were  found.  Mr.  Blair  may  be 
rightfully  complimented  upon  his  win- 
ning 24. 

Violets,  naturally,  are  one  of  tbe  lead- 
ing features  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  thfB 
year  exhibitors  were  encouraged  by 
some  very  liberal  special  prises  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Society's  cup  and  awards. 
But  owing  to  the  earliness  of  the  season 
and  the  Violet  crop  bein^  late. the  display 
was  smaller  than  heretofore,  and  there 
was  a  slight  falling  off  in  quality. 

Thomas  Emerson,  gardener  to  the 
estate  of  W.  B.  Dinsmore,  Esq.,  made  a 
circular  group  of  Orchids,  producing  » 
handsome  effect.  The  centerpiece  was 
a  grand  plant  of  Cattleya  Bowringlana, 
bearing  seven  spikes.  There  were  also  13 
plants  of  C.  labiata.  all  special  typwand 
very   flne.    C.    maxima    Backhonseana, 
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irlth  eleven  flowers,  was  also  a  coDsplc- 
lons  plant.  ' 

In  the  class  calling  for  a  g^roup  of  Cbrys- 
Uitbemuni  plants,  100  square  feet,  U.  G. 
ISTAr* gardener  to  Fred  vanderbllt.  Esq., 
pv'aH  the  only  exhibitor,  and  It  Is  ques- 
tionable  whether    a   better  group    of 
ilngle-stem  plants  has  ever  been  seen. 
F     W.  C.  Russell,  gardener  to  C.  F.  Dlet- 
■rich.  Esq.,  Millbrook,  secured  first  prise 
sor  best  bush  Blant,  with  Ivory,  ana  the 
fAllen  prixe  with  a  monster  plant  of  Purl- 
ntan .  Jas.  Maharg,  assistant  to  the  above, 
aecured  the  premier  award  In  his  class 
"with  a  magnificent  plant  of  W.  H.  JLln- 
kcoln.    Mr.  Russell  also  put  up  six  grrand 
||>Iants  grown  to  single  stem;  his  varle- 
/ties   were  Mrs.  Robinson,  Mrs.  O.  Pea- 
t>o<ly,  VIvland-Morel,     Mutual     Friend, 
and  Philadelphia. 

In  cut  blooms  for  best  12  white  there 
I  were  three  competitors.    A.  Herrlngton 
'waa  first  with  Mayflower;  W.  C.  Russell, 
second  with  Mrs.  Robinson. 

For  twelve  yellow,  A.  Herrlngton  was 
first  with  extra  flne  Miss  Qeorglenne 
Bramhall. 

In  class  for  twelve  pink  there  were  also 
three  competitors.  W.  C.  Russell  was 
first  with  vIvland-Morel  of  superb  color, 
Mr.  Herrlngton  being  second  with 
blooms  of  greater  slse  and  stem,  but 
laeklng  the  color  and  freshness  of  the 
former. 

For  twelve  crimson  the  first  prise 
went  to  U.  G.  Agar,  with  G.  W.  Chllds. 

For  twenty-five  blooms  to  a  vase  ar- 
ranged for  effect  with  other  foliage,  open 
to  private  gardeners,  there  were  four  In 
competition.  Richard  Grigg  was  first 
^vith  a  fine  blending  of  Japan  maples  and 
mixed  yellow  varieties.  In  the  same 
class,  open  to  all,  the  prize  went  to  R. 
Origg,  gardener  to  Charles  De  Rham, 
Kssq,,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.,  with  the  same 
kind  of  foliage  and  white  flowers. 

The  Sherman  prise  for  twelve  blooms 
on  boards  brought  out  six  competitors 
and  developed  the  keenest  and  best  com- 
petition of  the  show.  Mr.  Blair  captured 
the  award  with  heavy,  well-flnlshed, 
high-colored  blooms,  his  two  weakest 
being  Robert  Bottomly  and  Mrs.  G. 
Magee.  His  other  kinds  were  Mrs.  G. 
Pullman,  VIvland-Morel,  Miss  C.  H. 
Bates,  Mrs.  Robinson,  Mrs.  James  W. 
Withers,  Miss  Florence  Pullman,Mlnerva, 
Philadelphia,  Lady  Playfair,  and  Major 
Bonnaffon.  Mr.  Blair  also  secured  the 
Butterfield  prize  for  twenty-four  blooms 
with  a  grand  lot,  in  this  set  was  a  bloom 
of  Mrs.  Peabody  ten  inches  In  diameter. 

The  Mitchell  prize  for  twelve  pink  went 
to  Mr.  Russell. 

For  six  yellow,  first  went  to  Hamilton 
Scott,  Millbrook;  second,  to  A.  Herring- 
ton.  Bonnaffon  was  the  variety  exhib- 
ited. 

For  six  white^  first  to  A.  Herrington 
with  Frank  Hardy;  second  to  W. 
Turner. 

For  best  100  violets,  'first,  Stanton 
Rockefeller,  Rhinebeck;  second,  F.  R. 
Newbold;  third,  J.  W.  Feeter,  Highland, 

The  Society's  silver  cup  for  the  best 
-250  blooms  went  to  C.  F.  Bahret,  Pough- 
"keepsie. 

For  the  Plenty  prize,  f  25,  for  the  best 
100  blooms,  there  were  eight  entries, 
Stanton  Rockefeller  being  the  successful 
competitor.  For  best  100  singles  Paul 
OIndra  was  first.  Sloan  Bros,  staged 
hlooms  for  exhibition  only,  which  were 
very  flne.  G.  Saltford,  Rhinebeck,  exhib- 
ited the  pink  Violet,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor. 

In  Carnation  classes  the  first  prize  for 
25  white,  went  to  W.  Turner,  with  heavy 
blooms  of  Flora  Hill;  second  to  G.Craw- 
-Hhaw,  New  burgh;  for  25  pink,  first  to 
Owen  G.  Owen,  Monroe,  with  Triumph; 
second  to  G.  Crawshaw.  For  25  scarlet, 
Mr.  Owen  was  again  first  with,  a  grand 
lot  of  Jubilee.  This  exhibitor  was  also 
first  for  the  best  12  white  and  12  scar- 
let. Herman  Asher  was  first  for  12  pink. 
W.  Turner  secured  the  first  for  a  collec- 
tion of  Roses,  and  Thos.  Harrison 
-captured  the  Mills  prize  for  the  best  12 
^3eautv 

The  Mitchell  Heater  Co.,  Poughkeepsle, 
had  at  the  rear  of  the  hall  sections  of 
their  greenhouse  construction. 


Our  pubUiher*  will  lapply  Mny    b4»ok 
rsBted*    Bend  jwur  ordert. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 

The  Brown  Leghorn. 

Pre-eminent  among  the  breeds  for  lay- 
ing qualities  stands  the  Brown  Leghorn, 
according  to  the  great  majority  of  fair- 
minded  and  disinterested  witnesses.  For 
beauty  of  plumage,  for  plumpness  of 
carcass,  for  quick  maturity,  there  is 
scarcely  another  in  the  whole  list  to 
equal  It;  perhaps  there  Is  not  one  that 
would  dare  to  challenge  It  on  all  these 
points  combined.  The  one  thing  It  lacks 
Is  size,  and  It  Is  scarcely  fair  to  call  this 
a  lack,  since  the  breed  does  not  need  It  In 
order  to  fill— and  fill  well,  its  true  place 
In  the  poultry-raising  world. 

It  Is  oecausethe  thoroughbred  Is  able 
to  transmit  its  good  qualities  as  the 
mongrel  is  not  that  it  forms  such  a  valu- 
able portion  of  our  poultry  as  a  whole. 
And  it  is  because  feather  and .  shape  are 
the  clearest  and  most  prominent  sign 
which  we  can  have  that  any  particular 
bird  has  received  and  Is  likely  to  be  able 
to  transmit  the  breed  characteristics, 
that  they  are  so  Important.  For  this 
reason  It  behooves  every  breeder  to 
study  them,  whether  he  desire  to  deal  In 
fancy  poultry  or  not.  This,  of  course, 
applies  to  all  breeds,  in  common  with  the 
Leghorn. 

Shape  is  considered  so  Important  a 
matter  with  the  Leghom,thatthe  stand- 
ard of  perfection  allows  It  27  of  the  100 
points  which  go  to  make  up  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  breed.  Color  of  feathers, 
which  some  critics  rave  so  fiercely 
against,  receives  no  more  points  th€Ui 
shape.  There  Is  no  weight  requirement, 
and  this  fact  has  kept  the  breed  small  in 
size,  though  many  of  the  judges  exercise 
their  own  discretion,  and  give  the  prizes 
to  the  larger  specimens,  other  things 
being  equal. 

Disqualifications  are  little  understood, 
perhaps,  by  any  but  the  breeders  of  fancy 
stock.  They  are  defects  showing  the 
specimen  to  be  so  at  variance  with  breed 
requirements  as  to  be  considered  unfit  to 
appear  In  a  class  devoted  to  the  breed  In 
competitive  exhibit.  These  inexcusable 
defects  in  the  Brown  Leghorn  are:  feath- 
ers, or  even  down  on  the  shanks  or  feet, 
twisted  or  falling  combs  (in  the  males), 
or  twisted  or  crooked  tails  or  backs,  legs 
not  a  good  yellow  in  color,  white  in  the 
face,  or  in  the  plumage  (with  very  slight 
exceptions).  In  rose-combed  birds,  the 
lack  of  a  spike  at  the  back  of  the  comb 
disqualifies  the  bird. 

The  beft  way  to  get  a  good  idea  of  the 
shape  of  a  standard  Leghorn  is  to  study 
a  good  bird  over  and  over  again  until 
the  eye  carries  her  picture  and  can  decide 
instantly  whether  another  bird  has  the 
same  conformation.  A  good  cut  is  bet- 
ter in  some  respects,  as  it  gives  the  ideal 
form ;  but,  inasmuch  as  one  sees  only  a 
fiat  surface  and  no  motion,  a  picture  can 
give  only  a  partial  idea  after  all.  It  is 
almost  Impossible  for  a  picture  to  give 
the  pert  carriage  of  a  good  Leghorn,  the 
delightful  knowlngness  of  the  way  she 
cocks  her  head,  the  smooth  chunkiness  of 
her  body,  etc.  But  good  cuts  will  show 
the  pure  while  face  and  lobes,  the  required 
shape  of  wattles,  bill,  comb,  the  curve  in 
back,  and  the  proper  fold  of  the  wing. 

The  color  varies  much  between  the 
male  and  female.  There  must  be  a  black 
stripe,  running  to  a  clean  point,  in  the 
neck,  or  hackle  feathers  of  both,  but  in 
the  cock  the  ground  color  of  hackle  is 
red,  or  orange-red,  while  In  the  hens  it  Is 
golden.  The  breast  of  the  cock  Is  black, 
that  of  the  female  salmon-brown.  In  the 
female  there  are  a  dozen  different  color 
divisions,  and  it  seems  almost  a  marvel 
that  any  birds  can  be  produced  which 
shall  approach  near  to- perfection  In  all. 
It  Is  not  possible  to  breed  exhibition 
birds  without  having  the  standard  for 
reference,  and  in  connection  with  this, 
one  needs  sometimes  to  know  just 
how  certain  judges  Interpret  the  stand- 
ard. 

One  hundred  planta  of  the  wonder- 
ftil  Henry  Strawherry  are  offtered  as  a 
premium  to  the  raiser  of  a  complete 
cluh  of  Ten  New  Names,  with  an 
additional  supply  of  plants  to  each 
person  in  the  club.  Read  particulars 
else'where. 


A  Rare  Plant  SS^l'Sfg 

in  diameter,  66  learas  orerC  ft.  Ioimt.  A  nrnadtpectniMif 
price  on  applicatfon.  Bend  tor  wfioleeMe  lift  of  l%lnu. 
W.J.  Beeeer,  Propw  PiamO«rdeD8,PUttai««tk«ll«K 
Mention  Amertoui  Gartenlng  wtira  jon  writs. 

IIOUMTOIS  t^'^SSSRSSSSSlX 

If  entloa  AintrlosB  OarteBing  irhto  ymi 


jTt_  Se  Hand  Bono,  ShofI,  and 
Z3M|.>w  Corn  IM II Is  for  Poaltrymen. 
riBK^  Daisy  Bono  Outtor.  Powor  Mills. 
Vl  aSffv-      Cfrcular  and  testimonials  Free. 
^mCTwILSON  BROS.,  Baatoa.  Fa* 

MiiUon  AmOTlosn  Q>rdsplns  wh^n  t^o  wrtto. 


IHATCHChldki^s  ■»  •VA'SZ 
EXCELSIOR  .iDCidutor 

inff.     Tbouiaudi    in    «1i««««il!ta| 

drwr%itDb.      Lvw^Jlt     0rlM4 

6EO,  II.  HTAlrL 

1 1 4  tolas  s.  siiTiPfc  OniBf^j]^ 


Mention  Amerlean  Gardening  when  you  trrlf. 


JFE  PRODUCERS 

THE  SISSESSFIl  IRCOtATM. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

TNE  SOeCESSFOl   RROOIERS. 

^    All  about  them  in  oor  19B  page 

DUVOIRU  IRfiOMnlTaCBo^oi^ElriM^ 
%f#Bt!oa  Amerlaaa  Oardiiinc  tftiea  yoo  wrtti. 


JB^^itt^j' 


Mention  Amwican  Qar^talng  nfcta  yoa  iwrita, 

p  POBltni  EBGiGiepeiia. 

The  Poultry  Kebpisr,  edited  by  P.  H. 
Jacobs,  one  of  the  best  Informed  men  of 
the  age  on  poultry  subjects,  and  who  is 
aptly  termed  a  walking  poultry  diction- 
ary, has  published  four  larg^e  pamphlets, 
covering  every  subject  connected  with 
the  feathered  tribe,  which  it  entitles 
ILLUSTRATOBS  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4.  The 
series  constitute  a  veritable"  POULTRY 
ENOYCIiOPIiiDIA,''  covering  the 
ground  so  completely  that  by  the  aid  of 
the  **  Four  Illn8tratoi*s,**  and  the  reg- 
ular monthly  visits  of  the  **  Poultry 
Keeper,"  the  reader  can  glean  all  the 
information  necessary  to  become  a  suc- 
cessful poultry  raiser. 

You  could  not  get  any  similar  series  in 
the  whole  world,  even  for  f  50  each,  for 
they  do  not  exist.  Were  t^ey  given  in 
regular  book  form  with  elaborate  binding 
and  colored  cuts  you  would  think  them 
easily  worth  f5  each.butwhat  is  wanted 
is  not  elegant  printing,  so  much  as  vahi- 
able  information  that  you  can  make  use 
of.  They  have  cost  much  in  labor  and 
cash,  but  we  offer  the  set  for  almost 
nothing.  A  partial  list  of  the  subjects 
treated  is  as  follows : 

ILLUBTRATOB  No.  1. — Poaltry  Houses,  In- 
cubators, Brooders,  Coops,  etc.  25  cents. 

Illustrator  No.  2.— Artificial  Incubation, 
Raising  Chicks,  Testing  Eggs,  etc.  25  cents. 

Illustrator  No.  8.  —  Poultry  Diseases, 
L.ice,  Gapes,  Moulting,  Egg  Eating,  etc. 
25  cents. 

Illustrator  No.  4.— JndRlng  Fowls,  D^ 
scriptlon  of  Breeds,  Mating,  etc.  25  cents. 

Mi?  Boys™:,  *  I -12 

For  $1.50  we  will  aeod  Amerioan 
Gardeoinff,  (weekly)  one  year,  The 
Poultry  Keeper  (montlily)  one  year, 
and  the  Four  Illastrators,  as  aboTe. 

ORDER  NOW. 

MEMMI  UnEMM/tUrmr  Yirk. 
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Henry 
Strawberry 
Plant 
Premiums 


will  b«  •hipped   to  all  who  dealro 
them  this  •oason  nntU  ipronnd  freesef. 


Owing 


to  the   wonderftii 
run    on    this    un- 
equaled        Straw- 
berry we  are  preparing:  lOOyOOO 

Henry  plants  for  Spring  de- 
liveryy  and  iu  this  connection 
we  desire  our  readers  to  re- 
member 

Tw8  Facts 

1  — The  Henry  5tniwl>erry  can  be 
obtained  solely  through  a  subacrlp- 
tlon  to  Ahebican  Gabdenikg  ;  as  the 
publishers  will  not  sell  plants  under 
any  consideration; 

2 — ^Neither  will  Mr.  Jerolaman. 

WtOiSEDieHtOPIilDtS 

New  and  Renewal  Subscribers.— Fiye 

plants  of  the  Henry  will  be  mailed, 
postpaid,  as  a  premium  to  every  Be- 
newalor  New  Subscriber  sending  us 
$1.00  for  a  year's  subscription.  When 
remitting  be  sure  to  state  if  you  want 
this  premium. 

To  Agents  and  Workers.— For  every 
$1.00  received  from  agents  and  others 
for  New  Subscriptions,  we  mall,  post- 
paid. Ten  Henry  plants.  Five  to  the 
New  Subscriber  and  Five  to  the  Agent. 


Clnbs  of  Ten.— To  every  agent  sending 
us  in  a  club  of  Ten  New  Names  and 
$xo.oOy  we  will  forward  in  payment 
therefor  One  Hundred  (loo)  Henry  Straw- 
berry Plants,  by  express,  as  well  as 
send  Five  plants,  postpaid,  to  each 
person  in  the  club. 


Mr.  Jerolaman's  series  of  articles  has 
been  put  in  pamphlet  form ;  and  agenta 
will  be  supplied  with  copies  on  appli-. 
cation.    Best  campaign  matter  out. 

AddreM  Tour  I«etten, 

AMERICAN    GARDENING, 
/>.  0.  B»x  m7,IIEW  YORK. 


WHOLESALE  MARKET  REPORT. 


New  York. 

In  the  cat  flower  market  the  demand 
has  in  no  way  caught  up  with  the  sup- 

{)ly,  and  the  result  is  a  glut,  with  prices 
n  the  buyer's  favor. 

Chrysanthemums  are  excellent  In  qual- 
ity, but  realise  little  money.  Good 
blooms  only  command  8c.  to  12c.  each, 
and  the  highest  notch  for  specials  is  but 
25c.  In  lower  grades  the  price  varies 
from  $1  to  $8  per  100,  and  among  these 
are  often  excellent  flowers. 

Kosee  remain  about  the  Bame--$8  per 
100  for  No.  1  grade  of  general  iLlnds  is 
considered  quite  a  fancy  flgure.  Prices 
below  that  vary  from  50c.  to $2- per  100, 
the  highest  for  special  Beauty  being  only 
25c.,  but  the  majority  falls  to  approach 
anvthing  like  that  flgure. 

bxtra  Carnations  are  considered  well 
sold  if  they  reach  $1  per  100 ;  more  real- 
ise only  75c.  Lilies  bring  $1.50 -per 
dozen ;  white  Orchids  40c.  each.  Valley 
varies  from  $1  to  $4  per  100.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  show  an  improvement  and  the 
market  gets  cleared  at  some  price  or 
other. 

American-grown  hothouse  grapes  are 
not  in  demand  at  any  price ;  occasional 
sales  are  made  at  40c.  per  pound.  £Hiro- 
pean  grapes  are  doing  better  than  this 
and  realize  75c.  to  $1  per  pound. 

Cucumbers  are  selling  briskly  at  80c. 
to  $1  per  dozen. 

Mushrooms  are  over  plentiful  and  the 
best  only  make  40c.  per  pound. 

Tomaotes  move  freely  at  20c.  per 
pound,  but  will  not  make  any  higher 
figure. 

Domestic  grapes  are  moving  much  bet- 
ter than  they  were  a  year  ago,  and 
although  prices  as  yet  are  not  high.  Del- 
aware, Keuka,  per  small  basket,  10@ 
15c. ;  other  state,  per  small  basket,  7^ 
12c. ;  Niagara,  western  N.  Y.,  per  smaiu 
basket,  7@12c.;  Catawba, western  N.  Y., 
per  small  basket,  7@8c.;  Concord,  wes- 
tern N.  Y.,  per  large  basket,  10^12c.; 
western  N.  Y.,  per  small  basket,  7@8c. ; 
inferior  stock,  small  baskets,  4S6c.; 
white  kinds,  in  trays,  per  100  pounds,  $1 
@1.85;  Catawba,  in  trays,  per  100 
pounds.  $1@1.10;  Delaware,  in  trays, 
per  100  pounds,  $1@1.75;  black  kinds, 
in  trays,  per  100  pounds,  $1^1.85;  very 
inferior,  per  100  pounds,  50@75c. 

Oranges— Florida,  fair  to  choice,  per 
box,  $8@4;  grapefruit,  bright,  per  box, 
$5@7. 

Nuts--Northem  chestnuts  continue 
scarce  and  firm;  sales  in  range  of  $5.50 
^7  as  to  size  and  condition,  southern 
quoted  $8.5(>@4.50.  Hickory  nutsflrm 
at  $1.25@1.37,  possibly  fancy  lots 
might  reach  $1.50.  Bull  nuts  quiet  at 
75c.  per  bushel. 

Apples  are  doing  well;  pears  and 
quinces  are  in  slow  demand. 

Present  quotations  on  apples  are: 
Jonathan,  western,  good  to  fancy,  $8.50 
@5;  Albermarle  Pippin,  Va.,  poor  to 
fair.  $1.50(^.50;  good  to  fancy,  $4@ 
5.50;  Wine  Sap,  Va.,  poor  to  fair,  $1.50 
@2.50 ;  good  to  fancy,  $3.50^ ;  John- 
son's Winter,  Va.,  poor  to  fair,  $1.50@ 
2.50;  good  to  fancy,  $3.50@4;  Snow, 
state,  poor  to  fair,  $2@2.50 ;  good  to 
fancy,  $3.50@4;  King,  state,  poor  to 
fair,  $1.50@2;  good  to  fancy,  $2.50 
@8.50;  Ben  Davis,  western,  good  to 
fancy,  $2.50® 3.25;  Ben  Davis,  Va., 
poor  to  fair,  $1.50@2;  good  to  fancy, 
$2.50^3 ;  Greening,  state,  poor  to  fair, 
$1.50@2;  good  to  fancy,  $2.50@3.25; 
Baldwin,  state,  poor  to  fair,  $1.25(0^2; 
good  to  fancy,  $2.25@2.75;  N.  Spy, 
state,  poor  to  fair,  $1.50@2;  good  to 
fancy  $2.50@8.50;  mixed  lots,  poor  to 
fair,  $l(g)1.75;  open  heads,  poor  to  fair, 
$1@1.50. 

Pears  realize  as  follows:  Seckel,  per 
barrel,  $3@6;  per  bushel  box,  $1.25@ 
2.50;  per  keg,  $1.60@2.75;  Beurr6 
Bosc,  per  barrel,  $2@3.50 ;  Keiffer,  Jer- 
sey, per  barrel,  $17t5@2.75;  up-river, 
per  barrel,  $1.50@2.25;  Lawrence,  per 
barrel,  $1.25@2;  Beurr4  d'AnJou,  per 
barrel,  $1.25@2 ;  Vicar,  per  barrel,  $1@ 
1.50, 

Quinces— Apple,   good   to  fancy,    per 


barrel,  $2.50@d.50 ;  poor  to  fair.  |1^ 

Potatoes  from  all  appearances  wi| 
realize  a  good  price  later;  the  progp^ 
are  that  there  are  but  few  now  to  ttm 
in  from  the  country. 

Cauliflowers— Crood  to  prime,  per  bir. 
rel,  $1@1.25 ;  poor  to  fair,  per  harreLofi 
@75c. 

Celery— Choice  to  fancy,  large,  ^ 
dozen,  25@80c. ;  fair  to  prime,  per  doiea. 
12(g)20c. ;  small  and  poor,  per  down,  86 
luc. 

Cabbages— Red,  per  barrel,  90e.:  Jff. 
sey  and  Long  Island,  per  100,  |3gi: 
state,  per  100,  $2.50@d.50. 

Cucumbers— Florida,  per  crate,  IliQi 
2.50. 

Egg  plants— Florida,  per  one-half  bfr 
rel  box,  $2.50^3. 

Green  pea»— Vlrginiu,  per  one-half  bir- 
rel  basket,  $1@2. 

Onions^-Orange  Co.,  red,  prime,  per 
bag.  $1.75^2.25;  Orange  Co..  jeOov, 
per  bag,  $1. 50(g)  1.75;  Orange  Co.,  wtice, 
per,  bag,  $1.50@8;  Orange  Co..  inferior, 
per  bag,  75c.@$  1.25 ;  state  and  waiaa, 
yellow,  per  barrel,  $1@1.75;  eBAoi. 
white,  i)er  barrel,  $2@5 ;  eastera,  nd. 
per  barrel,  $2.25<gi2.50;  eastern,  ydbv, 
per  barrel,  $2. 

String  beans— Va.,  ^reen,  one-half  te- 
pel  basket,  15®40c. ;  Va.,  wax,  per  (» 
half  barrel  basket.  15@40c. ;  ('harlettn 
wax,  prime,  bushel  basket,  50c.@|U:.; 
Charleston,  green,  per  bushel  basket,  40 
(q}65c. ;  Charleston  and  North  Caroliia. 
prime,  per  bushel  basket,  15^30e. 

Squash— Hubbard,  per  barrel.  |1| 
1.25 ;  Marrow,  per  barrel,  75c.@|l. 

Turnips— Russian  Canada, car  loti,  pff 
barrel,  50@75c. 


Boston. 

Since  last  week  there  is  very  littfe 
change  to  be  reported  In  the  market  oo 
vegetables. 

Michigan  hard-shelled  Hubbard  sqnfyit 
is  $17@20  a  ton;  Minnesota  stoct 
mixed  soft  and  hard-shelled,  bringing  912 
@17  a  ton.  Near-by  farmers  are  stQ 
supplying  certain  customers  eachmon- 
ing  with  choice  Marrow  at  aboat  111 
barrel,  giving  them  Bay  State  or  Tor- 
bane  at  $1.25  a  barrel. 

Choice  onions  are  steady  at  $2  per 
barrel;  Spanish  onions  #1.50  percnte 
of  50  pounds. 

Light  demand  for  shell  beans;  SOc^i 
$1.25  a  bushel;  string  beans  in  fair  de- 
mand,  60c.@$l  a  basket;  white  Freod 
turnips,  75c.(gl$l  a  barrel ;  yellow,  TSf 
80c.,  white  flats,  75c.^l. 

Mint  40c,  a  bushel ;  parsley  50c.,  rad- 
ishes 28c.  a  dpsen,  spinach  25c.  a  haabd, 
parsnips  75c.,  carrots  75c..  beets  50c 

Florida  oranges  150-176  count  bring 
$4@5,  according  to  count.  Grape  fnit 
$6@8  according  to  count  and  qnailtj. 

Cauliflower  steady,  fancy  10@15c.  i 
head.  No  better  demand  can  be  reportid 
on  cabbage,  as  the  market  is  om- 
stocked ;  it  is  selling  at  $3c.  a  head. 

The  feeling  on  hothouse  cucumbers  is « 
little  flrmer,  although  the  price  is  same 
as  last  week,  $6@8  a  hundred;  faocj 
assorted  little  more. 

Hothouse  lettuce  in  very  good  demand 
at  25^0c. 

Mushroom  demand  very  dull:  price 
took  a  drop  from  75c.  to  30@50ci 
pound,  market  fairly  well  supplied. 

Market  on  hothouse  tomatoes  firmer. 
selling  20@25c.  a  pound. 

Hothouse  grapes  25@50c.  a  poand. 

Potato  market  easier  if  anTthln^: 
Green  Mountain  bringing  75c.  a  bnew; 
Hebrons  75(a80c. ;  sweet  potatoes  aw 
off  from  the  boom  of  last  week,  selllny 
$1.75@2  a  barrel. 

Seckel  pears  are  about  out  of  the  mw 
ket;  good  stock  $8@4;  Duchess  91.5^1 
1.75;  if  very  fancy  $2;  Bfrurr^  Bose,. 
$2.50(^4;  Beurr^  Claii^eau,  $2^.50; 
very  choice  stock  $3. 

Cranberries  no  flrmer  than  last  week, 
selling  crates  $1.75 ;  barrels,  $4@5. 

Home-grown  qalnce  $1.50  a  bn 
some  choice  stock  Uttlem.ore> 
,  Boston  Market  celery  selling  |1< 
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.50  a  dosen.  German  celery  or  celery 
ootBaelliiiKat  76c.  a  dosen.  BruBeele 
iprautB  10@16c.  a  quart. 
Apple  market  very  firm ;  fancy  red  eat- 
?g:  apples  ^2.76@8.50;  Greenings  and 
lain  wins  ^2.50@2.75.  Some  very  fancy 
^ravensteln  appTes  Bold  at  f  6.50  a  bar- 
el. 

Largre  basket  Concords  12c.,  Niagaras 
ac.,  iSalems  and  Catavrbas  18@t4c.; 
a  me  varieles  in  bmall  baskets  8@10c. 

Chestnuts  f6.50@7  a  bushel;  shell 
»ark8  ^1.50  a  bushel. 


Tour  journal  is  a  wbnder  in  price  con- 
Ideringf  the  sfse  and  general  get-np  and 
ralue  of  Its  reading  matter.— F.  C.  S., 
falumba,  Angaston,  So.  Aas. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

is  the  best  and  cheapest  form 
in  i^hichyou  can  buy  nitrogen 
(or  ammonia).  It  is  also  the 
most  soluble  and  available 
form  in  which  nitrogen  can 
be  applied  as  food  for  plants. 
You  can  mix  it  yourself  with 
other  materials  in  just  the 
correct  proportion  for  the 
particular  crop  to  which  yon 
wish  to  apply  it.  You  cannot 
raise  good  crops  without  nit- 
rog-en  in  some  form.  Why 
not  use  the  best — Nitrate  ? 

PrAA  ^  40-paflre  book,  *«Food  for  Pljiats.*' 
rivv  Tells  all  about  mixing  and  u»iag 
fertilizers.     Please  ask  for  it. 

8.  M.  HARRIS.  MORETON  FARM  (P.  O.)  N.  T 

Mwitkwi  Aiertean  qi«aantag  aifcea  yog  write. 

SOME 
BARGAINS   IN 


GLUBS 


len,  Women  ud  tbe  Tonng. 

a     ■ 
Ohio  PArmer, 

cnltaral  weekliee 
The 

Farm*  Pleia  ana  Pireslde,  a  82  to 

40  page  weekly  Farm  and  Family  Jonraal, 
tke  best  of  its  class,  and  Aiserican  Garden- 
ing:, The  two,  one  year.  For  $1  50. 

CU»iiiitrxC»etitleniati.  This  weekly  am- 
ply coyers  the  ield  its  title  indicates.  Every 
conntry  g^entleman  should  subscribe  to  it. 
And  American  Qardenlngr. 

The  two,  one  year.  For  $2.76. 

l^awii  Jowmal,  the  "Uttle  jciant"  of 
monthly  Journalism  in  matters  afi^cultural, 
and  American  Oardeningr, 

The  two,  one  year.  For  $1.25. 

''•nn  I»oiiltry  (semi-monthly),  and 
American  Gardening:, 

The  two,  one  year.  For  $1.60. 

Pomtrjr  Montmy  and  American  Garden- 
m«.  The  two,  one  year,  For  $1.26. 

Above  is  your  choice  of  two  most  excellent 
poultry  magaslnes.    And  nearly  every  one 


"'[Sf'ft"*'*   J'/*"**?**^'^  *    horticultural 
Btand-by,  and  American  Gardening, 

The  two,  one  year,  For  $2.86. 
Harper's  Maarasf  ne.  as  good  as  even 
none  better  amonf  the  Hterary  monthlies, 
and  American  Gai^enlngr,  • 

The  two,  one  year.  For  $4.26. 
"^^JS*  ™ome  journal,  an  unrivaled 
monthly  for  women,  the  standard  in  its 
Class,  and  American  Gardening, 

The  two,  one  year.  For  $1.90. 
^S.vUi*0  Compamoii,  of  Boston.    At 

Sw  head  of  all  Journals  for  both  boys  and 
ins,  and. read  by  the  elders,-  too.   New 
nbjMsribeni     Only     and    American    Gar- 
dening, •  ^ .       .  ^  '^  ^  * 
The  two,  one  year.  For  $2.86 


OUR  CLUB  LIST 

LET  US  FILL  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR  1898. 

Below  we  print  a  eomprehenslye  list  of  the  leading  pnbllcatloiui 
of  the  day.  When  more  than  one  is  wanted  in  elub  we  will  be 
pleased  to  send  yoa  an  estimate. 

Our  list  has  been  carefully  selected,  and  the  price  at  which  we  offer  magaiines,  etc..  in  club 
with  American  Gabdbkiko  has  been  made  as  low  as  is  possible,  in  order  to  induce  our  friends 
to  place  their  orders  through  us  and  to  enable  them  to  obtain  their  ttterature  at  a  neat 
saving  over  orders  placed  singly. 

Kindly  remember  we  are  not  confined  to  the  below  list,  but  can  furnish  any  newspaper  or 
magasine  published  in  the  world,  singly,  or  In  club  with  Amksican  Gardenino. 

The  arsteolumn  of  figores  [A]  Indleates  regular  yearly  snbsoription  priee ;  the  seeond 
eolnmn  [B]  oar  prioo,  laoluding  AMBBIOAN  GABDBNINO  for  one  year. 


Airriealtural*  etc.  a,  b. 

American  Agrlcnltarlatt..., $1  00  $1  85 

Breeders'  Gazette* 2  00  2  40 

Geuntry  GentlemaQ 2  00  2  75 

Farmers'  Advocate  (Canadsjr...  1  00  1  76 

Farmers'  Magazine 1  00  1  75 

Farmers'  Review 1  00  1  90 

Farm,  Field  and  Fireside 1  00  1  50 

Farm  amd  Fireside. 60  140 

Farm  and  Hotie 60  140 

Farm  Journal 50  125 

Farm  News 66  120 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 1  00  1  85 

HomeandFarm 50  145 

Indiana  Farmer 1  00  1  85 

Mass.  Ploughman,  new 2  00  2  60 

^'  Renewals...  2  6U  2  90 

Michigan  Farmer 100  160 

NationalStockman  and  Farmer  1  00  1  85 

Nebraska  Farmer 1  26  1  85 

New  England  Farmer 2  00  2  50 

Ohio  Farmer 1  00  1  60 

Orange  Judd  Farmer 1  00  1  85 

PaciflcRural  Press.,.. 2  40  8  00 

Practical  Dairyman 50  185 

Practical  Farmer. 100  185 

Prairie  Farmer 1  00  1  85 

Rural  New  Yorker 1  00  1  80 

Southern  CultiTator 100  185 

Southern  Farm 1  00  1  85 

Southern  Florist  and  Gardener  1  00  1  75 

Strawberry  Culturist. 50  1  85 

Strawberry  Specialist,  new....      60  1  00 

Renewals     50  1  25 

Texas  Farmer 1  00  1  75 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranoh 1  00  1  85 

Hortlenltural*  etc. 

Oanadian  Horticulturist 1  00  1  00 

Gktrdenand  Forest 4  00  4  25 

Gardening  (Chicago) 2  00  2  60 

Meehan'sMonthly; 2  00  2  85 

Vicks 50  186 

Poultry. 

American  Poultry  Advocate...     25  1  15 

Fancier's  Review 60  185 

FarmPoultry 1  00  1  50 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 65  160 

Poultry  Herald 60  140 

Poultry  Keeper 60  185 

Poultry  Monthly 100  125 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal 60  1  40 

General. 

Advance  (Cong'l)  new 2  00  2  60 

**  "       renewals 2  00  2  90 

American  Field,  new 4  00  4  25 

*'  "      renewals 4  00  4  60 

American  Kitchen  Magazine  . .  1  00  1  75 

American  Machinist. 800  820 

Aquarium 100  175 

Arena 8  00  8  60 

Art  Amateur 4  00  4  85 

Art  Interchange  (with  plates)..  4  00  4  85 

Atlantic  MonUily 4  00  4  80 

Ave  Maria.  2  00  2  70 

Babyhood 1  00  190 

Baptist  Missionary  Maipeudne...  1  00  1  90 

Carpentry  and  Building 1  00  1  85 

Century 4  00  4  60 

Chicago  Herald  (Weekly) 1  50  2  85 

Chicago  Inter-Ocean    **  1  00  1  80 

Chicago  Weekly  Times 60  1  40 

Chris^an  Herald 1  60  2  15 

Christian  Register 8  00  8  85 

Churchman 8  50  4  10 

Colman's  Rural  World 1  00  1  85 

Cosmopolitan 1  00  1  90 

Delineator  (Butterick's) 1  00  1  90 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine.  2  00  2  60 

Detroit  Free  Press  (Weekly).. .  1  00  1  90 

Domestic  MooShly 1  50  2  16 


General— Con.  a. 

Donahoe's  Magazine. 12  00 

Eclectic  Magazine 5  00 

Electrical  Review 8  00 

Engineering  Magazine 8  60 

Forest  and  Stream  (new  only)..  4  00 

Forum,  The 8  00 

Frank  Harrisen's  Magazine. ...     50 
Frank  Leslie's  PopularMonthly  8  00 

Gk>dey's  Magazine 1  00 

Golden  Days....i 8  00 

Good  Housekeeping 2  00 

Harper's  Bazaar 4  00 

Harper's  Magazine 4  00 

Harper's  Weekly 4  00 

Harper's  Round  Table ^ . .  2  00 

Home  Queen 50 

Illustrated  American 4  00 

Independent 8  00 

Jenness  Miller's  Illus.  Mag.....  1  00 

Judge 5  00 

Judge's  Library l  00 

Ladles'  Home  Journal,  The.. . .  1  00 

Ladies '  Home  Compaiuon 50 

Ladies' World 85 

Leslie's  Illustrated 4  00 

Life 6  00 

Llppincott's 8  00 

Macmlllan's 8  00 

McClure's  Magazine 100 

Munsey's  Magazine. 1  00 

Nation,  The 8  00 

New  England  Magazine 8  00 

New  York  Ledger 2  00 

"       "     Tribune  (Weekly) .,  1  00 

"       "     World  (Tri-Weekiy)  1  00 

North  American  Review,  Tke .  5  00 

Notes  and  Queries. 6  00 

Observer,  new  only 8  00 

•*        Renewal 8  00 

Outing 8  00 

Park  and  CemetezT 1  00 

Peterson's  Magazine 1  00 

Philadelphia  Press  (Weekly). . .  1  00 

Phrenological  Jpumal 1  50 

Popular  Science  Monthly 5  00 

Popular  Science  News 1  60 

Puck 5  00 

Puck's  Library 120 

Puritan 1  00 

Review  of  Reviews. 2  50 

Scientific  American 8  00 

**  "    Supplement....  5  00 

"  "    with     "        ...  7  00 

*'  Builders' edition  2  50 

"  "    inc.  B'l'ds'  edit  5  50 

''     All  8  editions.  9  00 

Scribner's  8  00 

St.  Nicholas 8  00 

Sunday  School  Times :    ..  1  50 

TexasSiftings 4  00 

The  Etude,  new  only 1  50 

"  renewals 1  60 

The  Outlook 8  00 

Toledo  Blade 100 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm,  now.. . .  4  00 
"       Renewal  4  00 

Womankind 50 

Young  Ladies'  Journal 4  00 

Youth's  Companion,  new  only.  1  75 
"  Renewals.  1  75 

Foreini. 

FarmandHome 2  25 

Field 10  50 

(harden... 4  50 

Garden  Work 2  60 

Gardener's  Chronicle 4  50 

Gkbrdener's  Magazine 4  50 

(skurdening,  Blustrated 2  25 

Ghirdeninff  World 2  50 

Journal  of  3otany ,.  4  75 

Joomal of  'Hortioultuie^« .  «...  4  00 

iKew  (Jaraens  BuUetin. ,  ^  1  60 

Revue  Hortioole 6  60 


B. 

12  60 
525 
880 
400 
426 
866 
140 
860 
1  90 
885 
270 
425 
426 
425 
250 
186 

4  80 
860 
1  75 
520 
186 
1  90 
145 
1  80 
440 
540 
826 
860 
190 
190 
880 
860 
250 
190 
1  75 
560 
550 
825 
400 
885 
185 
185 
1  85 
226 
565 
260 

5  10 

1  95 
190 
825 
860 
525 
726 
8  10 
575 
926 
860 
860 

2  10 
425 
2  15 
286 
885 

1  86 
4  25 
460 
12c 
460 
285 
276 

825 
1100 
686 
826 
525 
696 
800 
8  96 
596 
485 

2  96 

6  10 
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Engenders 


Success  I 


Take  our  Advice ; 

Advertise 

in  the  only 

Successful 

Weekly 

Horticultural 

Newspaper 

Published 


llineilcan  fiaiMg 


Subscribe 

to  a 

Newspaper 

which  will  make  you 

Successful 


,840  OLD  COLONY  NURSEiHES.,«.7 

HATdj  Shrabfl,  Trees*  Vines, 
Evergreens  and  Perennials.     •    • 

A  latvc  and  fine  stock  of  well-rooted  plants, 
ffrownln  a  sandy  loam.  Good  plants,  best 
sizes  for  blanting: ;  very  cheap. 

Priced  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

T.  R.  WATSON,  Plnnouth,  Mass. 
.  ^  ^ntiOTi  Amertean  Qardenlan  iHien  yog  write. 


We     art 

•n   voMf 
for 


PEACH  TREES 

Goaranteed  free  from  TeUows,  BoaettaiorSi 
Jose  Sea  le.  Htat«  InmwcefVB  oenlAeaie  wis 
emek  order.  AU  «taii4anl  Tariedee  ticw^ 
Klborta^ . Bmnitt,  and  Triomyk.  aImfS 
Plam,  Apple,  and  otiier  Trees  aad  small  Fiq 
Catalogne  on  appllcatleii. 


CHA8.  WRIGHT,  S«afori,  Deia. 

M»nHon  Aawrtcaa  Qardoniag  whee  yw  wm, 


%A/a  DAV  rDritflHT  SOKandPaddroo.  PAPOIliM  all  boxes.  WOUCt 

We  rAT  IKLlim I  froe.  Givesmrcrscboicei  lowmoixsAu  pn^^ 

oMen largeor  small;  10  treoa at  100  rata. 300 at  1000  rato^jBttor— too  SITE 
— "ffrooiSAMJOSC 

^    j.photnsand  Fl , 

CHALLENGE  PolnU.    STABK  BB0t.Looisaooo,Mo.,Stafila,lKl9Wl.i. 


VAUtrees^YmlEto  name.  rSiCffroM  SAM  J^  C— roa^se 

SmSrACnONj^^wRiTK  for  lisjts.  pbotnsand  Fl^f'L  pnrticularB  of  foregoing  Stark  12 


'4 


m 


Mention  Ajnorlcaa  Oardsnlas  iHieo  jom  wrlto 


STANDKRO  FLOWER  POTS 


BendtorournewpTlMllM  wtin  fsrrii  i  -      .. 
onrpoCs  Crem  7  la.  and  amrards  have  ow  Miiila4 
■lor  Betlom,  whieh  is  a  areat  adraal^iLMltM« 
■  perfeek  dxaiaage.    A  Fiill  Ll»e  ef  Baft  Poo, 
THB  WHILLDIN  POTTCIIY  CO.,  713-710  WHARTON  ST.    PHILADELPHIA. 
UUAMVU     WAKKHOVBKBi     J    j»oksea  ATMiue  sad  PMFSoa  SSreet,  LONG  wiSD  On,  II, 
Mention  Amertean  Oardening  wten  yoo  write. 


GLASS 


FOR  GREENHOUSES,  GRAP- 
ERIES, CONSERVATORIES, 
HOTHOUSES  AND  HOTBEDS. 

VANHORNE,  GRIFFEN   dt   CO., 

Importer,  0f  Frtneh  6lat9.    *° oi'^uSSSmumT^'    NEW  YORL 


GUSt 


Mention  Asnoriean  Qardeainf  when  jom  wrtto. 


LORD  &  BURNHAH  CO., 

Hortlciiltiiral   Architecta  and   Builders  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Hotiii 

Engineers* 

(Bstabliskod  1856.) 
famisbod  on  appUcatloa  for  QreoDhoasoa,  ConaorvatMloa,  aaddUdsii 
' —   irected  coflipleto  with  our  potoat  Iron  oonatnictloa ;  or  fsrasMri 


in  your 


Life's 
Pursuit 


n 


Laf-Kvst  B  u  lldcru  of  0  rc«  nhouse  Struct  m  res .    Plans  and  cofistmctlon  mabrm» 

laieM   improvements.    SJx  hfflieAt  awards  at  the  World '■  PmtT 

Send  four  cent*  postage  to  Mew  Vofk  oiflce  for  latest  caUlo^ue^    ■    ,    .    . 
HtW  YORK  OPFICC;                                            GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  WOiKS: 
100  nrTM  AV£.,  con.  21aT  BTt                                                  IRVlNaTON*ON-HUfiS0l««  f«*  V. 
Mfrntjon  AmerioaB  Oardsntnf  whan  you  write. _ 

HBEEIIPBSE  PEHTimi  PIB  YEjITILPTIIL 

Horticultural    Architecture    and    Buildiag. 

EBTABLISHCD     1044 

233  Mimr  Strut,      lEff  HU  , 
FIVE  PAHEMS  OF  BtOEB 

NINETEEN   SIZES 
Perfect  Sssli  Bsisinflr  Ipptnt* 

Roaehonsea,  Oreonhoueea,  Btc .  of  Im 
Frame  Coaatovction  erected  oomplctt 
or  the  Structural  Iron  Work  ship- 
ped ready  for  erection. 

Iron  Frame  Benchoa  with  the 
*'  Perfect  Drainaae  Bench  Tile' 
or  Slate  Tope. 
•fSBin  4C.  P€><4XAOK  POR  II«I«VSYiEATHl»  GAXAI«001TB. 

if  eatfoo  Aaofftayi  Oardsnias  wtea  jom  wrtte, 
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FIG.  ai9.-A   SEASONABLE   REPRESENTATION. 


In  the  midst  of  the  rash  of  Chrysanthemom  exhibitions  It  Is  not  Inappropriate  to  present  a  vie w  of  that  recently  held  at 
Morristown,  N.  J.  It  Is  fairly  representative  of  many  others  and  the  fact  of  Its  not  being  large  makes  It  more  suitable  for 
our  purpose. 

On  the  first  table  to  the  left  are  specimens  of  Major  Bonnaffon  and  PhUadelphia.  The  left  end  vase  on  the  next 
table  are  the  fine  Good  Gracious  with  Evangeline  to  the  front  and  right.  A  collection  of  Orchids  Is  seen  on  the  other 
«nd-and  another  on  the  next  table.  The  central  group  on  the  side  Is  that  of  Mr.  D.  Willis  James.  Vast's  of  American 
Scanty  Roses  are  prominent  on  the  near  tables. 
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Some  Fruit  Comments  From  the 
American  Institute. 

The  apples  in  a  yery  flue  exhibit  from 
Allen  Ck>.,  Kansaa,  Horticultural  Society 
were  not  as  laiise  or  as  well  colored  as 
some  others  shown,  but  were  without 
blemirti,  and  with  a  clear  skin  that 
looked  like  wax. 

Mrs..  W.  R.  Stuart,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss., 
sent  in  several  varieties  of  pecans,  some 
of  very  larjce  size  and  thin-shelled,  with 
large  sweet  meats  which  separated  easily 
from  the  shell ;  some  were  exceptionally 
^ne.^Mr.  P.  J.  Berckmans,  of  Georgia, 
had  a  very  fine  exhibit  of  fruit,  more  es- 
pecially Kiefler  pears,  persimmons,  and 
pomegranates.  The  Kieffer  pears  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
were  from  two  to  three  times  as  large  as 
those  grown  in  the  North. 

A  large  pineapple  plant  in  fruit  was 
sent  from  Orlando,  Fla.,  and  attracted 
much  attention. 

Some  very  0ne  apples  were  shown  from 
western  North  Carolina  and  were  a  reve- 
lation to  many,  as  it  was  thought  that 
good  apples  could  not  be  grown  so  far 
south ;  they  were  grown  at  from  8,000 
to  4,000  feet  elevation.  Most  of  the  va- 
rieties were  not  known  in  the  North  to 
any  great  extent. 

Bradford  Co.  Horticultural  Society  of 
Virginia,  also  Mrs.  J.  J.  Miller,  Washing- 
ton, Va.,  and  Gleo.  C.  Morrell,  Coleman's 
Falls,  Va.,  sent  in  exhibits  of  very  fine 
apples,  some  varieties  being  better 
grown  than  In  the  North.  Newtown, 
Winesap,  Smith's  Cider  evidently  do 
much  better  there  than  in  New  York 
state. 

There  were  a  few  apples  sent  in  from 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey,  but  they  did 
not. rank  well  in  sise  or  color. 

Mc.  Killen,  of  Fulton,  Delaware, 
showed  so^e  very  fine  chestnuts.  Killen 
was  very  large  and  of  good  qualitv. 
Early  Harvest,  a  Japan  chestnut,  exhib- 
ited by  the  above,  was  of  good  sise,  and 
very  sweet,  and  was  said  to  ripen  ex- 
tra early.  Mr.  Parry,  of  Parry's  Nurser- 
ies, N.  J.,  had  a  very  fine  exhibit  of  nuts; 
liifiSu|ieili  aiitt  Prtrry  were  very  large. 

Mr.  Ciprb>\af  New  Jersey,  was  on. hand 
with  hE»^  K^ApeH>  and  as  usual  took  the 
premtumi«.  I  d<»  riot  think  t)ti.at  a  finer 
l4jt  Qf  KT*np^^  c^n  t^  exhibited  by  one 
niflii  iiv  tlii^  KftHtorti  United  States. 

EUwftfig^r  &  Bftrry  had  a  very  fine 
exhibit  Of  pesrH.  &!ost  of  these  varieties 
wore  ypry  lurMe  in  i^lse,  their  Anjous  espe- 
cially BO ;  tlit^v  were  awarded  first  prem- 
ium. Thi^re  wi^r**  nlso  three  fine  collec- 
tlatm  of  appk!^  fro  in  Schoharie  Co.,  also 
from  W.  8.  Troiitor,  Red  Hook,  Dutchess 
Co\ ;  Wbit**  *  RiL-f\  Vorktowh,  and  three 
or  four  otherw.  The  Eastern  N^w  Yofli 
Hortlciilturiil  hIho  made  a  very  fine  ex- 
hibit. 

On  collect louN  at  r*0  varieties  of  apples, 
Whlti^  St  Riw.  Yntktown,  Westchester 
(]o.,  were  flrat,  W.  S.  Treator,  Red  Hook, 
Dutcbe*i«  Co..  seconsl.  Mr.  Treator's  ex- 
hibit waa  the  most  ueatly  labeled  of  any 
Inillvldiial  exhlttlt  fit  the  show. 

On  roll^^ctloTiH  ni  115  and  10,  Mr.Boggs, 
of  WuvneavllJts  North  Carolina,  was 
easily  llr»t;  Whit*^  *^t  Ricesecohd. 

On  tbf'i^olleeUoii  of  10  varieties,  one 
could  HPc*  no  difference  between  the  two 
collK't1oi>«;  it  wart  ^ven  to  Mr.  Boggs 
beeauBt!  IL  uas  Bakf  that  White  &  Rice 
had  two  plates  of  apples  poor  in  flavor, 
although  well  grown.  Many  of  Mr. 
Boggs'  apples  are  not  much  grown  out- 
side of  the  South ;  of  apples  grown  in 
the  North  and  South,  Newtown  Pip- 
pin, Winesap,  Smith's  Cider,  and  one 
or  two  other  varieties  seem  to  do  bettor 
there,  while  Spy,  Fall  Pippin,  Greening. 
King,  Hubbardston'H  Nonsuch,  were 
much  better  grown  in  the  North. 

For  the  largest  and  best  exhibit  by  any 
horticultural  society,  there  were  three 
entries— one  from  Kansas,  one  from 
Bradford  Co.,  Va.,  and  the  Eastern  New 
York  Horticultural  Society. 

The  New  York  State  Society  was  far 
ahead  of  the  others  in  number  of  varie- 
ties—about 150  of  apples, 35  of  pears,  86 
of  grapes,  15  of  peaches.  Some  of  the  va- 
rieties were  not  very  well  grown,  but 
from  the  well-sprayed  orchards  the  fruit 


sent  was  in  siie  aad  c«>lur  equal  to,  and 
in  some  cases  better  than,  any  sent  from 
other  states.  Just  as  smooth,  and  as  far 
as  flavor  is  concerned  could  not  be  sur- 
passed. Kansas  and  Virginia  both  had 
about  60  varieties  of  apples  and  were 
given  special  premiums. 

Some  varieties  of  apples  which  are  not 
yet  very  common  are  being  largely 
planted.  York  Imperial  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  list;  its  peculiar  shape, 
smooth,  waxy  skin;  bright  color,  good 
flavor,  earllnessof  bearing,  popularity  in 
this  and  the  English  markets  (in  the 
last  but  little  under  Newtown  Pippin  in 
price).  It  looks  as  if  it  would  be  one  of 
our  standard  apples. 

Gano  is,  as  Mr.  VanJ>e^)an  says.  *^an 
improved  Ben  Davis!"  It  Is  of  almost 
the  same  shape,  little  t>etter  In  quality, 
of  a  very  bright  red  color,  as  red  as 
Jonathan,  which  will  make  it  a  popular 
stand  apple. 

Missouri  P  ippin,  as  grown  in  the  West, 
and  Smith's  Cider  and  Winesap  as  grown 
in  the  West  and  South,  are  very  pretty 
apples,  but  do  succeed  well  in  New 
York  State.  Probably  the  two  finest 
plates   of  apples  on  exhibition  were  a 

Slate  of  Wolf  River,  from  Mrs.  Chas. 
[rom,  of  Schoharie  Co.,  and  a  plate  of 
Fall  Pippin  from  Edw.  Van  Alstyne,  Kin- 
derhook.  Many  visitors  said  they  were 
the  finest  fruits  they  had  ever  seen.  The 
latter  variety  is  now  a  popular  apple  in 
New  York  market.  Many  hours  could 
•  have  been  profitably  spent  bv  any  horti- 
culturist looking  over  the  different  collec- 
tions, and  talking  with  individual  grow- 
ers. B.  D.  Van  Buren. 


Tbe  Window  QardeiL 


Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Chiysan- 
fhemums. 

After  the  bud  is  set  is  the  safest  and 
best  time  to  use  nitrate  of  soda.  If  used 
during  the  growing  season  it  is  too  apt 
to  excite  the  plants  into  making  a  soft 
sappy  growth,  running  up  quickly  and 
not  building  up  the  wood  or  stem  prop- 
erly. Our  experience  has  shown  us  that 
used  after  the  bud  is  taken  Its  effects  are 
very  marked.  Particularly  is  this  the 
case  with  crown  buds.  Applied  about 
every  other  week  at  the  rate  of  12  to  16 
ounces  in  a  86-gallon  barrel  of  manure 
water  (other  fertilisers  of  course  being 
used  in  the  meantime)  it  helps  the  bud  to 
break  through  its  hard,  husky  covering 
and  hastens  its  development  by  10  or  12 
days.  The  foliage  on  our  Bonnaffon  this 
year  was  a  little  pale  and  we  used  more 
n^ate  than  usual,  with  the  result  that 
Q^naffon  was  la  goodlihape  forcutting 
byv>ctober  16  while  last  year  we  could 
not  cut  a  fio  wer  before  the  80th.  Nitrate 
should  always  be  dissolved  in  water  tie- 
fore  applying.  It  is  much  the  safest 
way.  If  sprinkled  in  the  soil  and  watered 
in  It  oftentimes  causes  the  bottom  leaves 
to  fall  off.  C.  ToTTY. 


Our  1898  Art  Calendar. 

This  beautiful  gem  of  art,  it  would 
seem,  is  destined  to  find  great  favor 
among  our  subscribers,  and  the  orders 
for  it  are  now  coming  in  rapidly.  We 
still  have  a  good  supply  in  hand,  but  in 
order  that  all  of  our  friends  who  want  it 
may  feel  secure  they  will  receive  theirs  we 
would  advise  early  applications  to  be 
sent  us.  For  particulars  as  to  how  it 
may  be  obtained,  see  advertisement  on 
page  780. 


Our  Strawberry  Pamphlet. 

Owing  to  an  expressed  desire  by  the 
writer  to  thoroughly  revise  his  series  of 
articles  on  **  Big  Berries  for  All,"  it  may 
be  early  in  December  before  we  will  be 
able  to  Issue  the  booklet.  It  will  be  well 
worth  waiting  for,  however,  as  we  con- 
fidently anticipate  that  it  will  prove  the 
•best  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  written, 
and  practical  to  the  core. 


Pot  Culture  off  Narcissi. 

Among  all  the  bulbous  families,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  there  is  aDotber  10 
generally  useful  for  pot  culture  as  that  ol 
the  Narcissus.  This  being  the  case,  It 
seems  strange,  indeed,  that  the  only 
member  of  the  family  to  be  reaHy  w^ 
known,  popularly,  should  be  the  Chiom 
Sacred  Lily,  which  is  far  from  behig  the 
most  beautiful.  Neither  can  it  be  faltiy 
said  that  it  iseasierto  grow  than sererai 
oibersr  while  there  area  nuiahertbat  an 
cheaper.  This  sort  has  three  points  in 
its  favor  as  a  popular  forcing  bulb;  it 
forces  in  a  very  brief  period,  It  bean 
many  blooms  to  the  bulb,  and  It  has  a 
popular  name,  with  a  pretty.  If  mythical, 
story  attached.    But  it  is  not  the  best 

The  Narcissi  belong  to  the  AmaiyOli 
^Hippeastrum)  family,  in  which  (and ia 
the  Llliace»)  are  found  a  very  lam  pro- 
portion of  our  forcing  bulbs.  Few  be- 
sides the  botanist  do  distinguish  the  ok 
family  from  the  other,  in  many  instaiKei, 
so  similar  in  appearance  are  tbe  bloosi. 
The  distinguishing  point,  moat  e&Sj 
taken  note  of  is  the  position  of  theomj, 
or  seed-pod.  In  the  Ldly  family  tt  h 
above  the  petals,  or  main  portion  of  te 
blossom.  In  the  Amaryllis  it  is  bdow 
the  blossom. 

Among  these  last.and  thus  allied  tottae 
NarcissuH,  are  found  the  Snowdrop,  the 
Snowflake,  and  the  bulbs  popalartj 
known  as  Fairy  Lilies,  as  Tuberoses^airf 
as  Jacobcean  Lilies.  Narcissi  are  tbea- 
selves  divided  for  convenience,  into  tte 
Trumpet  section,  the  bunch-flowered,  tte 
doubles,  and  the  rush-leaved,  tbe  latter 
being  known  as  Jonquils. 

Several  forms  of  the  Narcissoe  grow 
well  in  water.  These  compriee  tbe  8i- 
cred  Lily,  the  Paper-White  NarclaBQB,tiie 
sort  catalogued  bysomeas  Giant  FYodi, 
and  the  Campemelle  Jonquil.  Other  of 
the  bunch-flowered  sorts  may  be  tried. 

In  pots,  however,  a  good  selection  of 
varieties  may  give  us  bloom  fron 
Thanksgiving  time  until  almost  tbe  tn- 
son  for  outdoor  bloom.  Nor  need  one 
acquire  many  sorts  in  order  to  havetUB 
succession,  for  some  bulbs  of  tbeesariier 
sorts  may  be  held  back  long  enoogh  to 
make  a  very  good  season. 

Early  potting— about  as  soon  a«  tlie 
bulbs  can  be  obtained— cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged.  When  the  bulbs  are  weD- 
ripened  and  ready  to  grow,  they  are 
more  than  likely  to  be  injured  by«tora|t 
beyond  the  proper  season.  If  pottM 
and  brought  on  in  a  cool  temperatan, 
they  will  only  grow  better  by  a  long, 
slow  period  of  root  formation.  Almoit 
any  fairly  sandy  soil  will  do,  and  after 
the  roots  are  well  grown,  most  of  tbe 
kinds  will  bear  rather  free  watering. 

Narcissus  poeticus,  and  its  Improved, 
earlier  form,  omatus,  have  not  alwap 
been  found  satisfactory.  But  the  dli- 
culty  doubtless  lies  most  largely  In  tbe 
fact  that  they  have  been  forced  too  hard. 
A  temperature  of  45  degrees  ia  Mith 
enough  to  begin  with,  and  it  is  safer  to 
push  along  very  steadily,  at  not  too 
great  a  rise  above  this  point.  Many  of 
the  varieties  can  be  brought  along  nM 
in  about  the  same  amount  of  heat 
There  is  always  some  coroplahit  of 
blasted  buds.  This  need  not  usually  o^ 
cur,  if  a  cool  temperature  be  roaintalaed, 
and  strong  sun-heat  in  south  wlndovi 
be  avoided.  Perhaps  east  windows  ai* 
best,  all  thlng^s  considered.  Paper  WWJJ 
and  the  Sacred  Lily  will  come  on  ail  rip* 
in  the  temperature  of  the  average  livte 
room,  in  time  for  Thanksgiving  if  potiN 
very  early,  the  last  needing  but  three  to 
five  weeks  if  in  water,  perhaps  a  llttb 
more- in  earth. 

Some  other  kinds  to  select  are  tv 
Tenby  Daffodil,  Ard  Righ.  Golden  8|W. 
N.  Princeps,  N.  pallid  us  pnecox.  Stew^ 
Double  Roman.  Von  Sion,  and  Whw 
Pearl.  A  beautiful  modem  sort  is  known 
as  Barrii  consplcuus.  It  has  a  sulphw 
perianth,  with  a  short,  spreadhig  cop. 
illumined  with  scarlet.  It  should  €c^ 
talnly  be  tried  by  every  one  who  k)T» 
the  Narcissus. 

.    MyRAV.NoBn. 
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Propagating  Blackberry  Plants 
itrom  Root  Cuttings. 

SFor  the  porpose  of  root  propagation  It 
Is  desirable  to  liavethe  roots  which  hare 
made  their  g^rowth  the  previous  year, 
older  roots  may  be  used,  but  not  so 
large  a  per  cent,  will  grow. 

In  nurseries  where  a  business  is  made 
of  growing  root-cutting  plants  the  roots 
are  taken  up  when  theiaJl  work  is  closed 
during  the  latter  part  of  November  or  at 
any  open  spell  in  December  before  frees- 
inff-np  time. 

I  have  had  good  success  in  taking  up 
roots  in  January,  where  the  surface  of  the 
unround  was  protected  by  snow  back  of 
a  piece  of  woods  which  protected  the 
block  from  the  west  winds.  The  roots 
seemed  to  callus  over  perfectly  before 
apring.  After  being  cut  into  proper 
lengths  they  were  buried  in  a  pile  covered 
^virltn  sand  and  long  manure,  as  is  de- 
scribed later. 

A  two>horse  team  and  plow  arestarted 
around  the  block  and  only  one  furrow 
at  a  time  turned  over,  while  men  with 
five  or  six-tined  handle  forks  fork  out  all 
roots  that  are  of  proper  size  to  cut.  Then 
cuiother  furrow  is  turned  over  and  man- 
aged in  the  same  manner.  After  four  or 
five  furrows  are  thus  cleared,  one  or  two 
boys  take  upTn  hiishel  liaskets  the  roots 
thrown  put,  and  from  three  to  live  heap- 
ing basketfuls  are  placed  in  piles  which 
are  spread  out  and  sand  mixed  in  to  pre- 
vent heating  until  the  roots  are  hauled  to 
tlie  proper  place  for  cutting  up.  After 
'the  pile  is  finished,  it  is  covered  with  five 
or  six  inches  of  soil  to  keep  out  frost 
until  it  is  desired  for  use,  when  the  roots 
are  taken  out  and  hauled  to  the  cellar 
for  cutting  up. 

Cnttiiig  Common  T«rl«tles. 

If  common  varieties  like  Snyder  or 
Taylor's  Prolific  are  to  be  used,  set  the 
sucutl  on  a  common  lever  handle  cutting 
box,  (the  roots  b^ng  straightened 
out  in  the  box)  so  that  they  will  be 
cut  in  pieces  of  about  one  and  one- 
lialf  to  two  inches  In  length.  If  only 
a  small  quantity  of  roots  are  to  be 
handled  they  can  be  straightened  out 
and  held  by  one  hand  and  with  a  sharp 
axe  in  the  other,  cut  into  the  lengths 
desired;  the  length  being  governed 
according  to  the  size  of  the  roots. 

Cutting  S«nr«e  Tnrietlea. 

If  the  variety  is  very  scarce  and  it  is 
wished  to  cut  every  root  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, I  would  advise  cutting  each  one 
separately  with  a  sharp  budding  knife  or 
jack-knife.  The  lengtns  te  be  governed 
by  thickness  of  the  roots  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  (fig.  220). 
Many  more  roots  will  grow  when  cut 
this  way  than  by  either  of  the  former 
methods,  as  the  downward  stroke  of  the 
catting  box  t>r  axe  bruises  the  ends  of 
many  pieces. 

Storinir  to  Onllafl. 

The  pieces  of  root  after  being  thus  pre- 
pared are  placed  in  shallow  boxes  (soap 
boxes  which  can  be  purchased  at  the 
Krocery  store  are  as  convenient  as  any), 
in  alternate  layers  of  roots  and  sharp 
sand,  taking  care  that  the  sand  is  not 
too  moist,  nor  so  dry  as  to  cause  the 
roots  to  dry  out.  The  greatest  danger 
is  in  getting  the  sand  too  moist,  causing 
the  ends  of  the  roots  to  decay  instead  of 
forming  a  callus.  The  cellar  in  which  the 
boxes  are  stored,  being  of  course  free 
from  frost.  About  the  middle  of  the  win- 
ter,it  is  a  good  plan  to  examine  the  roots 
in  the  boxes  to  see  tliat  they  are  in  good 
condition. . 

Burying  'tkie  hexes  in  tvenches  below 
the  frost  line  has  been  a  success;  they 
came  out  in  good  shape.  But  care  must 
be  used  Chat  the  trench  is  not  made 
where  the  bottom  of  it  will  be  too  moist, 
and  it  is  well  as  a  precaution  to  place 
some  pieces  of  wood  or  board  in  bottom 
of  the  trench  on  which  to  place  the 
boxes.  After  the  trench  is  filled  the  top 
Is  rounded  to  carry  off  water  when  it 
rains. 

Another  plan  I  have  tried  with  success 
when  the  roots  were  cut  and  gathered  in 
an  open  spell  in  January  is  as  follows : 
Cut  a  few  roots  and  spread  them  out 


evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  the 
slse  wished  for  the  bottom  of  the  pile; 
then  add  a  layer  of  sand,  throwing  it  on 
with  a  sort  of  sweeping  motion  from  the 
shovel,  that  it  might  oe  among  all  the 
roots  and  deep  enough  to  cover  them 
from  sight  only.  Then  another  layer  of 
roots  is  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and 
so  on  till  the  heap  in  finished.  It  is  then 
covered  as  follows:  About  10  inches  of 
soil,  then  a  covering  of  one  foot  of  long 
manure  (horse  manure  much  the  best), 
and  a  good  covering  of  old  straw  over 
all.  In  this  way  roots  will  callus  very 
rapidly,  no  boxes  are  needed  and  there 
is  no  hauling  from  the  field. 

Soil. 

If  I  could  have  my  choice  of  soil,  I 
would  select  a  rich  sandy  loam  with  a 
subsoil  of  part  clay  inclined  to  be  sandy ; 
but  I  have  seen  good  first-class  black- 
berry plants  grown  from  root-cuttings 
on  leachy  subsoil  overlaid  with  sandy 
loam  of  a  rather  light  texture.  In  some 
seasons  rich  clav  loam  will  grow  long 
and  large  roots  but  not  enough  fibrous 


Pig.  aaou— Root  Cuttings  of  Blackberries 
Where  It  Is  Desired  to  Make  the 
Best  of  Bach  Piece  of  Root. 

Exact  size  of  choice  varieties  cut  with  sharp 
knife. 

ones,  but  the  clay  soil  grows  a  very  de- 
sirable root  from  which  to  propagate  for 
cuttings. 

Upland  which  has  natural  drainage 
and  on  which  some  cultivated  crop  has 
been  raised  the  previous  season,  I  would 
prefer.  One  of  the  most  tedious  parts  of 
the  work  in  growing  blackberry  plants 
from  root  cuttings  is  having  to  get 
down  on  the  knees  all  day  in  the  heat  of 
the  sun  and  pull  weeds  by  hand  from 
among  the  bners ;  the  hoe  can  be  used 
to  advantage  only  on  the  sides  of  the 
row.  C.  C.  Nash. 


Propagating  Holt's  5age, 

I  presume  this  sage  is  like  the  common 
variety,  with  regard  to  its  propagation. 
We  get  our  stock  by  dividing  old  plants 
in  spring  time.  One  turned  out  to  be  a 
fine  pink-fiowered  variety,  and  showy 
enough  for  the  border.  I  took  soft  wood 
cuttings  of  this,  and  all  rooted  quickly. 
They  were  kept  in  a  cold  frame  until 
spring,  and  when  planted  out,  made 
large  stools  by  the  autumn.  Tour  Can- 
adian correspondent,  page  779,  can  do 
likewise.— T.  D.  H. 


The  Vegetable  Oarden. 


Beonomisliig  the  Manure. 

This  is  one  of  those  important  factors 
in  successful  gardening  that  as  a  general 
thing  receives  no  attention ;  the  manure 
is  swept  up  in  the  stable  every  morning, 
thrown  into  a  wheelbarrow,then  dumped 
outside  in  an  untidy  pile,  and  left  to  the 
elements  to  have  its  potash  washed  out 
by  the  rain,  and  the  ammonia  to  escape 
with  it,  or  to  the  atmosphere.  When  we 
put  a  fork  into  the  heap  and  find  it  "  fire 
fang,"  we  know  there  is  little  plant  food 
left,  and  that  the  pile  is  of  practicaly  lit- 
tle value  other  than  for  the  humus.  Left 
in  such  a  manner  over  winter,  it  has 
depreciated  in  value  at  least  50  per  cent, 
before  it  is  applied  to  the  land,  and,  to 
make  up  for  that  which  is  wantonly 
wasted,  fertilizers  are  bought "  to  help 
the  things  along.'' 

Ueee  of  Liquid  Manure. 

To  make  sure  the  waste  is  carried  on 
scrupulously  correctly,  the  urine  of  the 
horses  and  cattle  is  carefully  drained 
away  into  the  sewer,  to  grow  sea  weeds 
or  bullrushes !  One  would  Imagine  such 
matter  contained  some  pestilence,  or  con- 
tamination, and  was  unfit  to  have 
around.  Stilh  all  realize  the  value  of 
liquid  manure  for  all  crops.  There  is 
nothing  equal  to  it  for  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, celery,  etc.,  if  applied  during  the 
growing  season.  At  other  times  it  can 
Se  given  to  the  asparagus  beds,  rhubarb,, 
etc. 

The  value  of  the  stable  drainage  being: 
recognized,  it   should  be  preserved.     It:; 
need  not  cost  much  to  build  a  cistern  un- 
der ground,  by  digging  a  good  hole  is  a^ 
convenient  place.    Make   some  cement,^ 
one  part  Portland  cement  to  two  parts;^ 
good  sharp  sand,  plaster  with  this  care- 
fully all  round  and  at  bottom,  with  a 
few  courses  of  brick  near  the  surface  to  - 
make  it  strong  to  stand  upon,  cover  with 
a  few  planks,  place  a  cheap  pump  upon 
this,  and  all  is  complete.    If  the  drain- 
ings  from  the  stables  and  barnyards,and 
alTsink  water  from  the  house  or  wash- 
tubs  are  run  into  this,  and  by  the  use  of  a 
water  barrel   carried  into   the  garden,, 
there  will  be  some  effect. 

Roofing  the  Manure  Heap.— Land  Plagter*. 

There  should,  by  all  means,  be  a  cheap 
roof  erected  over  the  manure  heap,  to 
keep  off  all  rain  or  snow.  If  every  owner 
of  a  horse,  cow,  or  chickens,  really  knew 
the  value  of  land  plaster  for  fixing  the 
ammonia  in  the  manure,  they  woula  see 
to  it  that  a  barrel  of  it  was  always 
handy,  and  that  it  would  be  sprinkled  in 
the  stables  every  morning  after  the  ma- 
nure  is  cleaned  out.  This  will  largely 
prevent  fire  fang  and  preserve  all  plant 
food  that  is  in  the  manure. 

Piaster  should  alwavs  be  used  sprin> 
kled  round  all  horses  that  are  kept  in 
the  same  building  as  fine  carriages  to  ab- 
sorb the  ammonia,  as  this  gas  is  detrl-- 
mental  to  the  paint,  and  its  absorption* 
keeps  the  building  sweet. 

Chieken  and  Stable  Manureo. 

Chicken  manure  treated  as  above  and 
kept  in  barrels  in  a  dry  place  until 
required  for  use,  is  nearly  as  valuable  a» 
the  best  fertilizer  that  can  be  purchased. 

The  manure  from  horses  and  cattle 
should  be  kept  under  a  dry  roof,  other- 
wise the  rain  would  dissolve  it,  but  if 
kept  dry  kietter  results  will  follow  itsuse^ 
than  from  manure  that  is  not  taken  care 
of.  W.  M.  EnwARDS,  Conn. 


One  hundred  plants  of  the  wonder- 
Ail  Henry  Strawberry  are  offered  as  a 
premium  to  the  raiser  of  a  complete 
olub  of  Ten  New  Names,  with  an 
additional  supply  of  plants  to  each 
person  in  the  club.  Read  particulars 
elsewhere. 


Perforated  Tile  for  Qreenhouse. 

If  your  correspondent,  G.  M.  Stratton^ 
will  refer  to  page  788  of  last  issue  of 
American  Oarubnino  he  will  find  that 
we  advertise  Perfect  Drainage  Bench 
Tile.-^HiTCHiNOS  &  Co. 

—The  porous  tiles  for  greenhouse 
benches  referred  to  by  your  correspon- 
dent can  be  procured  from  me.— -Henry 
W.  Gibbons,  186  Liberty  street,  New 
York. 
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Peppermint  as  a  Crop. 

To  grow  peppermiot  BuccessfuUy,  the 
inquirer  on  page  779  siionld  see  that  he 
haci  a  good  heavy  wet  loam ;  that  is  the 
first  requisite,  then  comes  clean  culture ; 
after  which  are  natural  conditions, 
which  must  be  favorable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  crop,  or  the  active  principle 
for  which  the  crop  is  grown  will  be  defi- 
cient. There  are  many  localities  where 
the  plant  will  »rrow  freely,  but  In  very 
few  does  It  yield  paying  quantities  of  oil. 

Peppermint  must  be  planted  in  the 
spring  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  work 
the  ground,  as  the  roots  start  very  ear^. 
Plant  in  ruws  three  feet  apart«  setting 
the  plants  one  foot  apart  in  the  row. 
When  the  plants  to  be  set  are  taken  up 
they  mu^t  be  kept  wet  until  planted,  and 
be  set  in  moist  earth.  Keep  the  ground 
entirely  free  from  weeds,  as  they  spoil  the 
flavor  of  the  desired  oil.  Constant  cul- 
tivation must  be  kept  up  until  the  first 
of  August,  when  the  plants  begin  to 
throw  out  runners,  and  the  blossoms 
appear,  and  the  crop  is  ready  to  distill. 

Those  who  thoroughly  understand  the 
business  have  made  it  profitable.  But 
within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
an  over-prod  action,  and  the  industry 
has  not  oeen  a  paying  one.  We  should 
advise  anyone  interested  to  visit  Wayne 
Co^  N.  Y.,  where  it  is  the  principal  crop. 
—Ed.  a.  G. 


fruit.  The  above  composition  of  muck, 
lime,  etc.,  should  prove  excellent  for  ber- 
ries.—-W.  M.  Edwabds,  Conn. 


Propagating  Small  Fruits. 

When  not  many  are  required,  E.  F.  L. 
is  informed  that  blackberries  and  rasp- 
berries are  propagated  by  planting  snea- 
kers from  the  old  stools.  If  wanted  in 
•quantity,  dig  out  the  roots  of  blackber- 
ries and  cut  Into  two-inch  lengths  and 
istore  them  in  sand  where  they  will  be 
ireefrom  frost.  Plant  one  inch  deep  In 
«priBg  and  cover  with  a  fine  mulch  of 
••me  kind.  Propagate  blackcap  rasp- 
berries by  layering  the  tips;  currants  bv 
cuttings  8  to  10  inches  long;  taken  in  fall 
and  stored  like  blackberry  roots,  or 
planted  direct  in  lines  outside.  Mulch  to 
prevent  heaving  by  frost.— J.  Hollo  way. 

The  blackberry  may  be  increased  either 
by  root  cuttings  or  by  pegarlng  the  points 
•f  the  shoots  down,  covering  with  soil. 

Currants  may  be  increased  either  by 
cuttings,  layers,  or  suckers.  Cuttings  is 
the  plan  most  generally  practised,  select- 
ing strong,  well-ripened  wood  of  the  pres- 
ent year's  growth,  cutting  them  into 
lengths  12  or  16  inches  long,  setting 
them  out  in  well-drained  soil  6  inches 
apart  in  the  row  and  12  inches  between 
the  rows. 

Raspberries  may  be  increased  readily 
by  taking  root  suckers  which  spring  up 
•some  distance  from  the  old  stool  and  are 
easily  transplanted.— T.  H. 


Chrysanthemums  Not  True  to  Color. 

Viviand-Morel  and  Mrs.  George  Magee 
<of  which  inquiry  is  made  on  page  7y9) 
color  according  to  which  bud  is  taken. 
<5rown8  and  early  buds  produce  large 
heavy,  light-colored  fiower8,and  later  or 
termlnarbuds  vice- versa.  Apart  from 
the  bud  the  first-named  variety  frequently 
varies  and  sports  In  color.— Ed.,  A.  G. 


Fertilizer  for  Berries. 

ReplyinK  to  J.  M.  (\,  Mich.,  page  770, 
to  every  six  cartloads  of  mulch  and  rot- 
ten sawdust,  apply  one  of  lime,  one  bar- 
rel boneduHt;  if  the  ashes  are  leached, 
throw  thera  into  the  heap  as  well.  Mix 
the  whole  thoroughly  in  a  tidy  heap,  and 
leave  to  decompose  over  winter.  Before 
spreading  on  the  ground,  it  should  be 
carefully  turned  over  to  Incorporate  the 
whole.  Cover  the  berry  patch  with  this 
composition  one  to  two  inches  thick, 
then  fork  or  cultivate  lightly  into  the 
soil  without  disturbing  the  roots.  If 
•correspondent  will  burn  all  the  sawdust 
and  make  as  much  wood  ashes  as  he  can, 
keep  dry,  and  apply  In  spring  1,000  to 
2,000  pi>unds  to  the  acre,  and  ,500  to 
1,000  pounds  according  to  fertility  of 
bone  dust  per  acre,  worked  into  the  soil, 
he  will  Ret  some  berries.  Wood  ashes 
and  bone  dust  are  the  best'  fertilizers  for 


Early  Celery  Boltlog. 

A.,  Mass.,  (page  779)  is  informed  that 
there  is  nothing  unusual  about  early 
started  celery  running  to  seed  in  the 
greenhouse,  especially  if  kept  warm.  The 
seed  will  germinate  nicely  say  in  a  tem- 
perature of  50  degrees,  and  after  the 
seed  is  up  the  plants  should  be  grown  on 
in  a  cool  airy  house.  The  plants  must  be 
kept  stocky;  If  drawn  up  spindly  and 
weak,  they  are  of  little  use.  At  the  same 
time  I  would  not  advocate  starting  cel- 
ery very  early  in  the  greenhouse,  the  end 
of  February  or  first  of  March  suits  our 
purpose.  Two  years  ago  I  started  a  lit- 
tle celery  early  in  February,  variety 
White  Plume;  the  result  was  nearly 
every  plant  bolted  in  August,  while  the 
later  planted  was  all  right.  Golden  Self 
Blanching  or  White  Plume  answers  the 
purpose  for  early  celery.— Wm.  Turner. 

The  reason  your  celery  bolted  was  ow- 
ing to  maturing  so  early  in  the  season 
at  which  time  conditions  were  favorable 
to  still  encourage  growth,  the  natural 
tendency  of  which  would  be  to  goto  seed 
or  bolt.  This  Is  often  the  case  with  early 
celery.  After  tne  celery  Is  fit  for  use,  the 
object  should  be  to  retard  growtn  as 
much  as  possible  by  banking  It  up  well. 
The  variety  Paris  Golden  S^f-Blanchlng 
is  good  for  early  use,  as  also  is  White 
Plume.— T.  H. 

On  page  779  A.  Mass.,  writes  that  the 
Golden  Self- Blanching  that  was  sown 
early  and  planted  out  last  of  April,  did 
well,  and  by  end  of  June  was  ready  for 
use,  but  had  mostly  run  to  seed,  while 
seeds  sown  from  same  package  for  a 
later  crop  did  not  run  to  seed.  Celery 
sown  so  early  frequently  bolts  in  this 
manner.  I  have  found  that  seedlings 
grown  in  heat  of  60  to  75  degrees, trans- 

Slanted  into  fiats  and  planted-out-of 
oors,  when  the  temperature  frequently 
drops  to  45,  or  even  40  degrees,  nights. 
Is  very  liable  to  bolt.  But  that  If  it  Is 
grown  in  a  heat  of  50  to  65  degrees, 
when  ready  transplanted  into  fiats, 
gradually  hardened  off  In  a  cold  frame, 
and  when  the  weather  is  settled  planted 
out-of-doors,  and  not  permitted  to  be- 
come very  dry  at  the  roots  at  any  time, 
very  little  of  it  will  bolt,  not  more  than 
5  per  cent. 
Celery  is  a  true  biennial,  and  before  It 

foes  to  seed  it  must  receive  some  check 
uring  icrowth ;  this  may  be  done  as  sug- 
gested above;  it  Is  a  hardy  plant  of 
course,  when  left  in  its  natural  state,  but 
when  started  early  in  heat,  it  becomes  a 
hothouse  plant,  and  as  the  query  sug- 
gests, rwelves  a  check  by  growing  it  this 
way  and  setting  it  out  in  Massachusetts 
in  April,  before  the  ground  is  as  warm 
as  was  the  place  where  it  was  previously 
growing.— W.  M.  Edwards. 


Keeping  Gladiolus  Bulblets. 

Your  correspondent.  H.  M.  D.,  has  per- 
haps allowed  his  bulblets  to  become  too 
dry.  I  have  found  they  keep  best  in  moist 
earth,  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  air  from 
thera;  then  put  them  in  a  dark  cellar 
where  the  temperature  does  not  fall 
below  32  degrees,  and  but  very  little 
above.  It  is  much  better  to  have  the 
temperature  25  degrees  than  50  degrees, 
as  slight  freezing  does  not  Injure  them. 
It  is  better  by  far  to  peel  before  plant- 
ing, we  should  not  think  of  planting 
choice  varieties  with  their  shells  on.— A. 

Pack  them  In  dry  sand :  do  not  peel 
them.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  warmed 
and  can  be  worked,  plant  in  a  well  pre- 
pared bed  about  s1.y  inches  apart,  water- 
ing them  In  dry  weather;  when  they 
have  grown  about  six  Inches  high,fl:iye  a 
light  mulch  of  rotten  manure.— T.  H. 

When  lifting  Gladiolus  In  the  fall, 
spread  out  In  a  dry  airy  shed  to  thor- 
oughly ripen  up  the  corms,  leaving  the 
old  growth  on  the  corm,  until  it  just 
needs  a  touch  to  separate  them ;  then 
the  corm  can  be  stored  away  in  any  dry 
cool  place.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  keep  In 
sand.  A  temperature  of  40  or  45  degrees 
will  winter  them  safely,  providing  they 


are  perfectly  dry,  I  should  aUow  natan 
to  do  the  peeling,  with  siieh  treatmeot  as 
above,  and  plant  in  the  spring  in  good 
rich  soil,  setting  the  corms  three  indMfg 
in  the  soil,  and  nine  inches  in  the  rows. 
There  should  be  no  trouble  in  setting  all 
the  corms  to  start  off  in  good  shape  la 
the  spring.  To  have  a  supply  of  flowen 
a  planting  can  be  made  in  April,  Maj, 
and  June.— Wm.  Tukner. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  whiter- 
ing  and  growing  Qladlolns  bnlbtetBani 
very  cheerfully  give  to  H.  M.  D.  what  in- 
formation on  the  matter  I  can.  On  tak- 
ing up  the  bulbs  In  tite  fall  I  carefiiilj 
separate  from  them  all  the  bulblets  tli&t 
seem  to  me  worth  preserving  and  spread 
them  where  no  frost  can  reach  tbem  aad 
they  can  become  thoroughly  dry.  I  thca 
tie  them  up  in  a  paper  bag,  withoat  any 
sand  or  other  such  material,  and  hang 
them  from  one  of  the  beams  in  the  cel- 
lar. They  have  always  kept  with  me 
satisfactorily  when  thua  treated,  h 
the  spring  I  sow  them  as  I  do  sweet  peaa, 
but  in  a  furrow  only  about  an  inch  den, 
and  they  come  up  freely .—W.  H.  W., 
Mass. 

H.  M.  D.  (page  779)  is  advised  to  keep 
his  bulbs  which  are  in  sand,  dxy  and  at 
a  temperature  of  from  50  to  60  degrees. 

Plant  same  as  peas  and  grow  on  hi  tke 
same  way.— Ed.  A.  G. 


Jasmine  Not  Qrowlng. 

Evidently  the  Jasmine  of  the  inqninr 
on  page  779  got  checked  at  the  rooti 
when  first  potted  and  possibly  the  soil 
got  soured  by  overwatering.  See  if  tke 
soil  is  fully  run  through  by  roots;  if  not, 
reduce  the  ball  of  earth  carefully,  and  pot 
up  in  a  smaller  pot.— £d.,  A.  G. 

Evidently  your  Jasmine  is  not  in  good 
health ;  you  would  stand  a  better  cbaoee 
of  getting  assistance  if  yon  wooM  be 
more  explicit  in  regard  to  the  conditions 
under  wnich  you  are  growing  the  plaoi 

Jasminum  gracillimum  to  grow  soe- 
cessfnlly  requires  greenhouse  treatmeat 
with  a  temperature  of  65  degrees  to  70 
degrees,  using  a  compost  of  good  toifj 
loam,  manure,  and  coarse  sand.  When 
it  has  got  firm  hold  of  the  soil,  give  U- 

auld  manure  once  a  week.  It  Is  a  winter 
owering  spedes.— T.  U. 
Jasminum  gracillimum  requires  hand- 
ling with  care.  If  the  Will  be  heavy,  if 
potted  In  an  over-slied  pot,  or  kept  wet, 
it  would  become  in  the  condition  de- 
scribed by  your  correspondent  on  page 
779.  House  plants  generally  do  not  get 
air  enough,  and  often  are  given  atrong 
doses  of  artificial  fertiliser  when  sick, 
and  this  only  makes  them  worse.  No 
doubt  the  soli  ha«  become  sour. 

I  should  recommend  re-pot  ting  in  a 
smaller  pot,  with  lighter  soli,  nring  a 
few  pieces  of  charcoal  along  with  the 
drainage.— T.  D.  H. 


Wintering  Strawberry  Piantj. 

The  boxed  plants  of  J.'j.S.  (page  779) 
will  go  through  the  winter  all  right  tf 
plunged  in  the  ground  where  water  wiD 
not  lay  in  wInTer.  At  the  approach  oi 
hard  freezing  weather,  say  In  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  cover  with  one  Inch  of 
salt  hay  or  leaves,  laying  a  few  pieces  ol 
brush  on  the  top  to  prevent  It  blowlnj 
away  before  snow  comes.  They  cooM 
be  wintered  in  cold  frames,  bnt  wonM 
require  more  attention,  as  they  would  be 
apt  to  damp  off,  and  much  would  more 
likely  work  among  them  when  under 
cover.— J.  HoLLOWAY. 


Qrowlng  Dwarf  Apples. 

(Replying  to  L.  J.  F.,  page  779),  the 
tree  should  be  bought  when  one  yew 
old  and  cut  back  to  about  18  Incbe* 
from  the  ground.  They  should  theu  pro- 
duce five  to  seven  shoots.  Train  In  mrm- 
mer  to  the  desired  form  and  stop  In  eariy 
autumn.  The  following  suramor  the 
shoots  from  these  except  the  leader 
should  be  stopped  when  thpy  have  made 
five  or  six  leaves  and  any  secondary 
ones,  at  two  or  three  leaves,  working  nnt 
by  the  leaders  the  form  wanted.    I»  * 
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pyramidal  form,  be  mire  to_get  a  broad 
base  rather  than  height.  This  style  is 
not  xiuch  practised  in  this  country.  It 
baH  moreover  a  serious  drawback.  The 
trees  are  sliort-lived. 

The  trees  are  generally  budded,  which 
Is  said  to  produce  a  stronger  tree  in  a 
given  time  than  root  grafts.  The  stock 
used  is  the  Paradise'  stock.  All  dwarf 
apple  trees.  If  planted  too  deep,  will 
make  roots  above  the  stock  and  become 
▼Irtually  half  standard.— J.  Holloway. 


Why  Plnki  Doht  Flower. 

Why  the  pinks  of  J.  L.  B.  (page  779) 
don't  flower  is  a  hard  matter  to  tell, 
'With  so  little  information.  In  wet  soil 
or  poor  light,  the  buds  would  not  open. 
I  imagine  the  plants  were  taken  from 
the  open  grround  fuU  of  buds,  kept  in  the 
shade    too   long,   and   over>watered. — 

T.  d:  r. 

There  are  different  causes  for  Pinks  or 
Carnations  not  opening  their  flowers. 
The  question  on  page  779  could  be  easily 
answered,  if  one  Just  knew  the  treat- 
ment the  plants  have  been  used  to.  How- 
ever, supposing  those  Carnations  are 
planted  into  a  good  house  where  there 
can  be  a  night  temperature  say  from  50 
to  55  degrees,  with  a  rise  of  5  or  10  de- 
ICrees  during  the  day,  with  plenty  of 
fre«h  air  at  every  chance,  avoiding  sud- 
den changes,  the  flowers  ought  to  open. 
To  have  good  flowers  disbudding  should 
be  done,  just  leaving  one  bud  to  each 
stem.  The  plants  are  capable  of  carry- 
ing a  heavy  crop.— Wm.  Turner. 


Qreenhouse  Heating. 

Replying  to  the  inquiry  of  R.  Sinclair 
on  page  779:  (1.)  Good  resnltscan  be 
obtained  with  the  pipes  arranged  as  de- 
scribed, but  it  would  be  better  to  carnr  a 
2^inch  pipe  from  the  boiler  to  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  greenhouse  and  then  use 
a  2-inch  pipe  to  connect  with  each  of 
the  side  coils.  The  2-lnch  openings  into 
the  boiler  should  be  enlargra  if  it  can  be 
readily  done,  but  it  will  answer  to  reduce 
the  pipes  at  the  boiler  and  enter  through 
2-Inch  openings.  The  expansion  pipe 
can  be  connected  with  any  part  of  the 
system,  provided  there  is  no  shut-off 
valve  between  It  and  the  boiler.  When  a 
down-hill  flow  is  used  I  like  to  connect 
with  the  highest  part  of  the  svstem  €uid 
thus  do  away  with  an  air  cock. 

(2.)  For  the  greenhouse  use  one  linear 
foot  of  IV^inch  pipe  for  every  two  square 
feet  of  glass  for  50  degrees,  and  forlV^ 
feet  of  glass  for  60  degrees.  For  a  dwel- 
ling house  the  amount  varies  with  the 
amount  of  window  surface  and  of  ex- 
posed wall  surface,  but  generally'  a  square 
foot  of  radiation  will  sutflce  for  30  to  40 
cubic  feet  of  space.— L.  R,  Taft. 

As  no  data  is  furnished  by  G.  M.  S. 
(page  779).  I  can  estimate  in  a  general 
way  only  tne  amount  of  exposed  surface 
in  the  side  walls.  The  only  way  a  range 
of  temperature  such  as  that  given  (40  to 
75  degrees)  can  be  secured  is  by  provid- 
ing the  radiation  required  for  the  maxi- 
mam  temperature  in  severe  weather  and 
then  depending  upon  valves  or  manipula- 
tion of  Are  and  drafts  to  secure  the  mini- 
mum temperature. 

To  provide  a  temperature  of  75  degrees 
in  house  No.  1  two  2-inch  flows  and  six 
l^lnch  returns  will  be  required.  Valves 
should  be  provided  by  which  at  least 
one-half  of  the  pipes  can  be  cut  off  as  de- 
sired. 

Fur  house  No.  2  I  should  use  the  same 
number  of  pipes  as  in  No.  1.  In  house 
No.  3  use  one  2-inch  flow  overhead  and 
three  l^inch  returns  under  the  propa- 
gating bench. 

I  should  prefer  to  put  in  a  heater  of 
ample  sixe  to  warm  the  houses  described, 
and  then  when  others  are  added  put  in 
another.  This  will  not  only  be  more  eco- 
nomical for  the  present,  but  after  the 
others  are  added  one  heater  would  be  of 
a  sufficient  capacity  to  heat  all  of  the 
houses  in  mild  weather  and  the  other 
heater  can  be  held  In  reserve  for  severe 
weather  or  for  use  in  case  of  an  accident 
to  the  large  one. 

I  would  now  put  in  a  heater  rated  for 
1,000- square  feet  of  radiation,  which  will 


need  about  flve  square  feet  of  grate  and 
100  of  heating  surface.  The  other  heater 
will  need  to  be  of  a  capacity  for  880  feet 
of  radiating  surface,  with  about  four  feet 
of  grate  and  80  of  flre  surface.  Of  course 
the  relative  areas  of  grate  and  flre  sur- 
face will  depend  largely  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  heater.— L.  K.  Tapt. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


English  and  American  Tomatoes. 

To  the  Bditor  ot  Awerleaa  QardenlDg. 

Just  a  word  on  a  house  of  tomat<»e8. 
They  talk  of  old-country  sorts,  but  can 
the  Lorillard  be  beaten?  If  so,  they  must 
be  monsters.  I  have  here  a  house  of 
the  Lorillard  I  started  August  26  and 
to-day  will  say  the  fruit  cannot  be 
beaten,  for  one  measures  7^^  inches  across 
and  it  is  the  flnest  crop,  you  ever  sa.w  in 
your  bom  days ;  every  bloom  has  set. 

My  idea  for  setting  them  is  great.  I 
have  a  skep  of  bees  placed  as  shown  in 
fig.  221  at  the  end  of  the  house,  so  the 
bees  are  out  of  the  way.  No  one  need  be 
afraid  of  getting  stung,  for  no  one  ever 
knew  of  bees  stinging  except  whep  inter- 
fered with  or  struck  at.  They  do  a  host 
of  work  for  me  both  in  my  tomato  house 
and  grapery  when  the  vines  are  in  bloom. 
I  move  the  skep  in  then.  One  would 
hardly  realise  the  help  these  bees  are  to 
me  and  I  never  was  stung. 

Now  not  only  the  bees  I  admire,  but 
also  my  tomatoes.  I  planted  them  in 
pure  loam  with  one-third  cow  manure 


Pig.  sax.  -Ark\kgement  to  Pertilizb 
Greenhouse  Tomatoes. 

mixed  together,  with  a  layer  of  fresh 
horse  manure  spread  over  the  bench  for 
drainage.  Planting  my  tomatoes  18 
inches  apart  I  run  them  single  stem,  and 
when  they  have  grown  to  tneir  limit  I 
start  another  lot  to  follow.  I  have  to- 
day on  average,  about  45  to  60  toma- 
toes on  each  plant  and  stems  are  like 
spade  handles.  I  don't  believe  in  cut- 
ting off  a  leaf  and  never  syringe  overhead 
nor  allow  them  to  get  too  dry  nor  too 
wet.  I  don't  use  too  much  manure  after 
planting,  for  they  then  grow  too  much 
and  rob  the  fruit.  It  would  do  one  ^ood 
to  see  these  tomatoes.  I  won't  say  any 
more  on  this.  But  they  talk  of  old-coun- 
try sorts.  I  would  like  to  see  the  one  to 
beat  Lorillard.  J.  Frasbr,  N.  Y. 


<<rvegot  something  nobody  else  has 
got,"  said  the  wealthy  New  Yorker,  who 
has  been  experimenting  with  raising 
fancv  fowls  over  In  New  .Jersey.  "  What 
is  It?"  "I  bought  a  $175  Incubator, 
put  f  25  worth  of  eggs  in  it,  and  hatched 
out  a  blue-bottle  fly.  I've  got  the  only 
$200  blue-bottle  fly  In  this  or  any  other 
country."— Texas  Slftings. 


One  hundred  plants  of  the  wonder- 
Ail  Henry  Strawberry  are  offered  as  a 
premium  to  the  raiser  of  a  complete 
club  of  Ten  New  Names,  with  an 
additional  supply  of  plants  to  each 
person  in  thoclub.  Read  particulars 
elsewhere 


Manuring  Frnit  Tr«e#-     <•  ' 
This  Is  necessary  work  ataome  time, 
and  as  to  whether  it  is  needed -now  can 
be    decided  by   noting  .the  amount   of 
growth  made  during  the  past  season. 

Manuring  should  always  be  looked  at 
from  a  business  standpoint  and  applica- 
tions given  acconllngly,  remembering  it  Is 
not  the  largest  amount  of  wood,  but  the 
greatest  number  of  flower  buds  or  fruit 
spurs  that  is  wanted ;  this  combined 
with  a  moderate  yearly  wood  growth — 
enough  to  plainly  show  that  the  size  of 
the  tree  or  trees  increases  yearly. 

Apple  and  Pear  Trees. 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  apple 
trees  in  full  bearing  and  young  pear 
trees.  The  latter,  with  few  exceptions, 
are-toclined  to  go  too  much  skyward, 
with  considerable  production  of  smooth, 
straight  rods,  if  not  restricted  in  their 
young  days.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
seen  plenty  of  miserable  starved  pear 
trees  that  never  even  had  young  days  or 
anything  else  apparently. 

But  the  trees  such  as  I  have  in  mind 
are  those  owned  by  persons  who  are  will- 
ing to  give  a  reasonable  price  for  what 
they  want,  and  also  pay  in  advance  for 
it.  If  you  are  willing  to  do  this,  now  is 
a  good  time  to  make  a  deposit  of  manure 
about  the  trees  that  have  not  come  up  to 
the  aforesaid  requirements. 

Push  on  Tonng  Apple  Trees. 

I  believe  in  pushing  young  apple  trees 
the  flrst  ten  years  of  their  life,  discrimi- 
nating of  course  with  regard  to  situa- 
tion and  the  difference  in  varieties,  for  no 
business  man  will  serve  Baldwin,  Gnen- 
ingt  King,  like  Newtown,  Lady  Sweet 
and  Spitzen burgh,  even  when  growing 
side  by  side. 

But  I  do  like  to  see  the  side  branches 
reaching  out  and  down,  for  we  see  so 
many  of  the  long-shanked  skyward 
grown  trees,  that  It  makes  one  think  they 
are  yet  looking  for  a  decent  feed. 

I>en*t  Cover  too  Karly« 

In  northern  sections  covering  will  soon 
be  necessary  with  all  tender  kinds.  Xhe 
temptation  is  to  cover  too  early,  at  what 
is  often  only  the  flrst  cold  snap ;  over- 
looking the  point  that  most  of  the  dam- 
age is  done  in  early  spring  by  the  sharp 
changing  from  freezing  to  thawing.  The 
best  covering  material  Is  soil,  where  It 
can  possibly  be  used. 

Planting  Should  Cease. 

Planting  should  now  be  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  the  young  platiter  should  flght 
off  the  strong  temptation  to  leave  the 
fine  young  shoots  on  the  newly-planted 
trees,  etc. 

Cutting  Back  Newly  Set  Trees. 

There  must  be  no  hesitation,  but  at 
once  cut  back  the  shoots  so  that  the  roots 
will  out-balance  the  tops.  Do  not  now 
cut  so  close  to  the  bud,  as  could  be  done  if 
planting  In  the  spring,  and  see  that  all 
leading  buds  point  outward  and  down- 
ward. 

J.  HOLLOWAY,  Tj.  I. 


Plum  Burbank. 

The  suckers  mentioned  on  page  779 
are  no  use;  they  are  offsets  from  the 
stock  on  which  the  plum  Is  either  grafted 
or  budded.  Root  them  out,  and  throw 
them  away. 

The  double-flowering  peach  will  not 
bear  fruit.  But  do  not  dispose  of  It.  It 
will  probably  help  cheer  you  up  and 
make  things  look  brighter  when  little  else 
is  in  bloom.— T.  H. 

Qrub  up  the  suckers  around  the  plum 
tree  and  consign  them  to  the  rubbish 
p41e:  they  are  useless.  If  allowed  to  re- 
.maiu  around  the  tree,  they  will  do  con- 
siderable damage;  the  strength  will  be 
going  to  the  suckers  Instead  of  the  tree 
proper. 

The  double-flowering  peach  is  useless 
if  fruit  Is  the  object,  but  as  a  flowering 
shrub  In  spring.  It  makes  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture.—Wm.  Turner. 
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WINTER  killing  of  the 
rmit  bads  of  the  peach 
of  the  Peach,  is  nsnally  due  to  the  nn- 
favorable  effectB  of  freeslng, 
after  they  have  been  stimulated  Into 
growth  by  warm  weather  during 
wintei  or  early  spring.  It  seldom  ha[>- 
pens  In  peach  districts  that  the  tem- 
perature drops  sufficiently  low  to  injure 
dormant  peach  buds.  Peach  fruit  buds 
may  safely  endure  a  temperature  of 
10  or  20  degrees  below  zero,  provided 
they  mature  well  in  autumn,  are  entirely 
dormant,  and  the  cold  comes  on  gradu- 
ally. Zero  weather  may  kill  fruit  buds 
that  have  swollen  during  previous  warm 
days,  or  that  were  not  properly  ripened 
In  autumn.  The  early  swelling  and 
growth  of  the  buds  Is  due  to  the  warmth 
they  receive  from  the  sun  on  bright  days, 
is  practically  Independent  of  root  action, 
and  may  take  place  on  warm,  sunny 
days  in  winter,  while  the  roots  are 
frozen  and  dormant. 

Shading  or  whitening  peach  trees  to 
prevent  their  absorbing  heat  on  sunny 
days,  opposes  growth  of  the  buds,  and 
is,  consequently,  a  protective  measure. 
Whitening  the  twigs  and  buds  by  spray- 
ing them  with  lime  whitewash  Is,  on 
account  of  Its  cheapness  and  beneficial 
effects,  the  most  promising  method  of 
winter  protection  tried  at  the  Missouri 
Kxperlment  Station  whence  a  bulletin  on 
this  subject  has  been  Issued. 

Thene  whitened  buds  remained  practi- 


cally dormant  until  April,  while  unpro- 
tected buds  swelled  perceptibly  during 
warm  days  late  in  February,  and  early 
in  March.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  whit- 
ened  buds  passed  through  the  winter 
safely,  while  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  un- 
whltened  buda  escaped  winter  klUlng. 
Whitened  buds  blossomed  three  to  six 
days  later  than  unwbltened  ones.  Ther- 
mometers covered  with  material  the  color 
of  the  peach  twigs  registered,  during 
bright,  sunny  weather,  from  10  to  oyer  20 
degrees  higher  than  thermometers  cot- 
ei^  with  white  material  of  slihilar  tex- 
ture, thus  indicating  that  whitened  peach 
twigs  might  be  expected  to  absorb  much 
less  heat  than  those  that  were  not  whit- 
ened. 

The  whitewash  used  was  four  parts  of 
water,  one  part  of  skimmed  milk  *  and 
enough  freshly  slacked  Time  td  make  as 
thick  a  wash  as  could  conveniently  be 
pumped  through  a  Bordeaux  spray  noa- 
2le  without  clogging.  This  wash  was 
sprayed  on  the  trees  by  means  'of  a 
bucket  spray  pump.  The  first  application 
was  made  the  last  of  December  and  three 
subsequent  sprayings  were  n^essary  to 
keep  the  trees  thoroughly  coated  until 
spring.  The  cost  for  material  and  labor 
it  was  calculated  is  about  10  cents  per 
tree,  when  done  on  a  small  scale. 

Shading  the  trees  with  canvas  hay 
covers  was  about  as  beneficial  as  whiten- 
ing, but  was  more  expensive. 

'*  Baling,"  by  drawing  the  branches 
together  In  a  vertical  bundle  and  cover- 
ing them  with  coarise  grass  and  com 
stalks,  protects  the  buds,  but  old  trees 
with  stiff  branches  cannot  well  be  treat- 
ed in  this  manner  without  Injury  to  the 
branches. 

"  Layering,"  or  bending  down  the  trees 
in  autumn  and  covering  them  with  earth, 
has  proven  beneficial.  Shading  the  trees 
with  board  sheds,  enables  peach  buds  to 
survive  the  winter  uninjured,  when  80 
per  cent,  of  unprotected  buds  are  killed. 
Trees  protected  in  this  way  blossom 
later,  remain  in  bloom  longer,  set  more 
fruit  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  ap- 
parently perfect  fiowers,  and  hold  their 
fruit  better  than  any  other  trees.  This, 
while  the  most  effective  means  of  wluter 
protection  tried  at  the  station  above 
referred  to,  is  probably  too  expensive  for 
use  in  commercial  orchards. 


A  Discussion  Club. 

There  is  nothing  like  asking  a  question 
if  you  want  to  gain  information.  In 
other  words,  don't  follow  the  tactics  of 
the  illustrious  Micawberln  the  search  for 
knowledge.  Instead  of  waiting  for  the 
desired  Information  to  turn  up,  do  you 
yourself  go  out  and  seek  It.  How  ?  By 
sending  in  your  questions  to  American 
Gardenino. 

The  Question  Box  of  this  paper  Is  the 
readers*  own  department.  It  Is  Indeed  a 
discussion  club  over  the  weekly  sessions 
of  which  the  Editor  presides.  Members 
of  the  circle  put  their  desires  in  writing 
and  send  them  to  the  Editor ;  he  prints 
them  and  invites  other  readers  to  offer 
replies.  But  he  also  does  more ;  he  sees 
to  it  that  the  questions  are  brought  be- 
fore capable  authorities,  and  they  will 
also  be  handled  by  the  staff  of  the  paper 
wlien  desirable. 

This  svstem  makes  our  Question  Box 
an  Invaluable  medium  of  exchange  of 
thought  among  horticulturists  and  as 
an  educational  factor  its  value  is  im- 
mense. 


So  far  as  the  conducting*  of  a  Qnei. 
tlon  Box  is  concerned  everyroiiig  depends 
upon  the  ^-eaders.  If  they  do  not  malK 
the  inquiries  no  one  can  answer  them. 

The  more  the  correspondence  reeelved 
for  this  department  of  the  paper  the 
more  will  the  Editor  be  pleased  and  he 
will  leave  no  stone  untamed  In  the  en- 
deavor to  secure  an  ample  reply  to  aa 
obscure  point. 

In  order  to  stimulate  interest  \h  reply- 
ing, a  weekly  prise  Is  offered  for  the  best 
set  of  answers  received.  Who  wins  next 
week? 


Comiox   Events   Cast  Thdr 
Shadows. 

In  our  last  Issue  we  announced  the  pre- 
liminary detallH  or  the  better  thtiigs  to 
come  in  early  issues  of  Ajkeskak  Gab- 
DBNiNO  and  already  we  are  receiving  con- 
gratulations on  what-  was  then  pub- 
lished. That  is  very  satlsf^tory.  bst 
we,  in  our  torn,  oongratalate  oar  dmk 
of  readers  that  they  make  mich  thlQiB 
possible.         ., 

Special  attention  of  all  readers  ii  di- 
rected to  the  offers  of  cash  prises  forpio- 
tographs  and  articles,  and  weekly  fortte 
best  set  of  replies  to. the  Question. Box  n 
detailed  elsewheise. 

Then  think  of  the  Speicfal  monthiy  fu- 
tures by  \vl^i^  will  be  combined  tlie 
activity  and  interest  of  a  live  weekly 
paper  with  the'soHdllyand'quali^of  Uie 
magaslne^yeteach  dtsttnctand  separatt. 

The  -regular  literary  supplement  Js  an 
InnovatlOtt  in  horticultural  JounaUsDi, 
and  the  weekly  triea^i^ent  of  those  famll- 
tar  garden  adjuncts,  ponjltry  and  bev, 
will  be  welcome  to  many 4.  <  Concepon- 
dence  and  inquiry  are  invited^  here  as  in 
other  branches,  of  the  papei  's.  woit. 

Among  other  attractlye  new  featora 
for  the  Immediate  future  we  annoniiee: 

Monthly  CoaapefelUon. 

Once  each  Month  a  OonkpetltionoB 

a  subject  of  general  interest,  and  for  whidt 
suitable  money  prises  will  be  awarded. 

literary  Sapplement. 

Once  each  Month  a  Literary  Suppto- 
ment  containing  full  reports  of  the  more 
Important  essays  and  lectures;  the  spM- 
lal  lengthy  treatment  of  some  problem; 
articles  of  more  permanent  and  sclentille 
interest,  etc. 

Prssentatlon  Plat«s. 

Once  each  Month  a  colored  presenta- 
tion plate,  suitable  for  framing.  The 
twelve  sheets  which  will  be  given  awaj 
each  year  forming  a  collection  which  oar 
readers  will  thoroughly  appreciate. 

Oash  Prises  for  Photogvaphi. 

A  standing  offiar  of  a  cash  prise  for  a 
photograph  of  a  well-grown  speeimeB 
(fiower,  fruit,  vegetable,  or  plant)  witii 
description  aji  to  now  the  result  depleted 
was  attained,  from  start  to  finish.  Cash 
prises  will  also  be  paid  for  photographi 
Illustrating  general  views,  such  ai 
groups,  landscapes,  views,  garden  soenea, 
etc. ;  explanatory  matter  to  accompany 
all  photographs. 

Poultry  and  Boos, 

A  column  each  week  devoted  to  Poul- 
try will  be  conducted  by  an  acknowledged 
and  well  known  expert.  This  shonldbe 
pleasant  news  to  the  many  thousands  of 
readers  who  devote  a  portion  of  tlietr 
time  to  the  poultry  yard  and  moreover 
the  weekly  advent  of  advice  and  sogges- 
tions  should  be  of  much  value. 

The  Apiary  will  be  well  taken  care  of, 
also  by  an  expert.  Beekeeping  is  one  of 
the  most  profitable  of  industries,  and  a 
legitlraate  adjunct  of  gardening. 

With  these  and  other  contemplated  im- 
provements, American  Oabdenino  wUl 
be  the  ideal  paper  for  the  country  hoioe 
and  suburban  residence. 


Nov.  20,  1897. 
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THE  QUESTION  BOX  ^. 

B§  that  9ueitioneth  muc       aU  Uam  muefc.— BACOir 

Readers  are  inTlted  to  forward  partf- 
,ealani  of  any  difficulty  or  perplexity  that  they 
hare  encoantered,  n  the  queetion  be  one  of 
'lC«neral  Interest  it  wdl  be  Inserted  In  this 
eolnmn,  so  that  other  readers  who  may  have 
•loformation  to  impart  can  assist  their  breth- 
ren by  recountin^r  .their  own  experiences. 
Queetfons  of  a  purely^  Individual  interest  will 
De  replied  tg  by  the  £dltor  under  the  head  of 


'Short  Answers. 

Qnestlons  mbmitted  in  this  depart^ 
ment  will  recelTe  the  fall  attention  of  the  staff 
of  Amcbjcam  Gardcndto  and  when  desirable 
will  be  answered  editorially. 

All  coininiinlcatlonfl  for  insertion 
■honld  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
■oae  side  of  the^paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Ambrioan  Gaboknino,  P.  O^ 
'Box  1697»  New  York  City.  The  name  and 
'address  of  the  sender  are  required  In  addition 
to  any  deslflrnatlon  he  may  desire  to  be  used 
in  the  paper  When  more  than  one  query  or 
answer  are  sent,  each '  should  be  on  a  sepa- 
rate piece  of  paper. 

Answers  should  always  bear  the  title  of 
the  query  replied  to  and  the  pa^  on  which  it 
appeared,  and  our  readers  will  greatly  obllj^e 
Qs  by  advMng,  as  far  as  their  knowledge 
and  obseryatlons  permit,  the  correspondents 
who  seek  assistance.  Conditions,  soils,  and 
means  vary  so  Inflltely  that  several  answers 
'to  the  same  questionmay  often  be  very  useful, 
and  those  who  reply  would  dd  well  to  men- 
tion the  localties  In  which  their  experience  Is 
•iralned. 

important ,  to  Querists.— Co rrespon- 
<Ients  must  I00&  thrbugh'the  whole  of  the 
'paper  to  see  replies  to  their  queries.  Answers 
cannot  always  be  griven  the  week  after  the 
^queries  are  received,  but  there  Is  as- little  de- 
lay as  possible  In  dealing  with  them. 

•  Cash  Prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best 
set  of  answers  each  week:  Payment  to  be 
made  monthly. 


Raisini;  Biifltoh  Walnuts. 

In  the  case  of  Epglish  walnuts  raised 
fa'om  seed,  would  119 1  the  larger  number 
require  to  be  grafted?  I  have  several 
hundred  youn^  growing  trees,  procured 
from  nursjerymen.  mostly  preparturlan ; 
they  were  doubtless  all  grown  from  seed. 
How  do  they  do  in  Ciillfornla^  Are  there 
male  and  female  among  walnuts,  as  the 
caae  with  persimmons  and  grapes?  Can- 
not they  be  distinguished  by  the  leaves? 
What  is  the  best  book  you  know  on  this 
subject?— G.  A. 

Book  on  nedidnal  Plants. 

"Can  anyone  mention  a  book  (not  too 
large)  on  the  medicinal  herbs  and  roots 
of  this  country  ?—G.  A. 

Cnttins:  TolMCCO. 

Will  some  one  kindly  Klve  directions 
for  cutting  tobacco,  i.  e.«  1,  time  to  cut,  2, 
process  ofcurlng.— W.  C.  L.,  Out. 

The  Stinking  Toadstool. 

How  can  I  best  exterminate  what  Is 
eommonly  called  the  stinking  toadstool? 

Several  have  come  up  under  our  porch 
and  near  it.  The  porch  is  brick  and  thd 
earth  under  It  gravelly  and  sandy.  The 
•mell  Is  intolerably  offensive.  What  pro- 
duces them?— G.  L.,  N.  J. 

Habit  off  Roses. 

Are  the  following  Roses  tall-grrowing, 
or  low  and  spreading?  Please  state  after 
each  its  characteristic  of  growth  in  this 
respect:  Mrs.  John  Lalng,  General  Wash- 
ington, Dinsmore,  Mdme.  Charles  Wood. 
— S.,  Pa. 

Qreenhouse  Heating. 

I  wish  to  build  a  small  propagating 
house  4V^x25  feet.  One  side  and  one  end 
to  the  weather.  I  wish  to  heat  it  by 
putting  coll  in  stove,  situated  In  work- 
ahop.  Is  my  plfin  feasible?  Coll  would 
probably  be  one-Inch  pipe.  What  slse 
runs  would  be  best?  How  much  pipe 
would  be  necessary?  Can  I  increase 
from  one-inch  coil  pipe  to  a  larger  size?— 
Wm.  Hanson. 

Management  of  Pomegranate. 

I  bought  a  pomegranate  last  autumn 
firom  a  reliable  florist ;  the  moving  and 
re-potting  caused  it  to  lose  Its  leaves. 


We  put  it  in  a  greenhouse  and  all  grew 
again,  but  the  plant  has  never  bloomed. 
This  summer  it  has  stood  out-of-doors, 
is  plauted  in  a  wooden  box.  No'  frost 
has  touched  it,  no  plant  In  the  gardeh 
has  been  frosted.  About  a  fortnight  ago 
it  began  to  lose  fts  leaves ;  they  turn  lug 
yellow  first,  now  they  are  nearly  all 
gone.  We  brought  It  inside  a  week  aso. 
It  Is  a  large  bush  about  four  years  old. 
What  shall  I  do  ?— G.  L. 

Rosa  Rngosa  as  a  Hedge. 

How  far  apart  should  Rosa  rugosa  be 
planted  in  order  to  .make  a  mass  and 
wind-break  such  as  was  shown  in  vour 
cut  of  a  Newport  garden  In  issue  of  Au- 
gust 14.— Georqe  R.  Bhown. 

Rose  Madam  Marie  Bianchi. 

Where  can  this  be  obtained  and  are  the 
btfds  of  popular  shape?  I  have  never 
seen  this  variety  offered  In  the  cata- 
logues.—E.  C,  Oa. 

Criticisms  off  Tomatoes  Wanted. 

I  should  like  to  have  some  readers  tell 
me  something  of  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  tomatoes  Eclipse  and  Nicholson  Hy- 
brid,—E.  C,  Ga, 

Planting  Raspberries  lis  F4II  or  Spring. 

Is  fall-planting  of  rainjberrles  safer  than 
spring-planting? — H.  Cf.  C.  M.,  Conn. 

How  to  Use  Cow  Jlanure.    . 

I  should  like  to  know  how  to  treat 
fresh  cow  manure  or  dropping,  not  mixed 
with  any  bedding  or  Utter,  so  as  to^make 
It  speedily  suitable  for  plants  htiA  bulbs. 
I  have  seen  it  stated  not  to  u(ie  cow  md- 
nure  for  strawberry  growing.  Why  so? 
—Samuel.  Keaoy. 

Night  Soil. 

What  boolr,-ff  any,  gives  full  details  as 
to  the  preparation  of  night  |^oil  as  a  ma- 
nure, and  further  how  TO'  best  use  it?- 
Wm.  E.  Wheblogk. 

L^eaves  ffor  ilamire. 

:I  should  further  be  pleased  to  know  If 
fallen  leaves  can  be  so  treartbd  as  to  make 
them  turn  to  leaf-mould;  or  rot  thor- 
ougrhly, sooner  than  the^^'do  when  sim^ 
ply  piled  and  trodden  down.— Wm.  E. 
Whe»:lock. 

Pomegranate  Does  Not  Fruit. 

I  have  a  Pomegranate,  purple  seeded! 
It  Is  six  years  old  and  has  bloomed  well 
for  four  years,  but  sets  no  fruit.  It  to  a 
fine  thrifty  tree  10  feet  tall,  and  by  mis- 
take was  set  near  ^  double  flowered  scar- 
let Pomegran&te.  Would  that  cause  it 
to  drop  the  fruit  with  the  flower.  Here 
the  flowering  Pomegranates  do  not  seed. 
— Maboabbt  £.  Campbell.. 

Rose*  Bennett's  Seedling  Rambler. 

In  >i  recent  issue  of  your  paper  we  see 
a  description  of  Bennett's  seed  ling  Ram- 
bler Rose.  I  would  much  like  to  get 
one  to  run  on  a  tree  In  my  warden.  Can 
any  one  inform  me  where  I  can  get  one 
and  what  Is  the  best  time  to  plant  it?— 
SUBSCBIBBB,  L.  I. 

List  off  Flowering  Shrubs  Wanted. 

I  would  like  to  get  through  Amebican 
Qabdenino,  a  list  of  flowering  shrubs  for 
a  private  place.  They  are  wanted  to 
flower  from  April  to  October,  and  to  be 
something  I  can  cut  from  to  use  In  house. 
-H.  J.  MT,  N.  Y. 

List  off  Vines  Wanted. 

Please  give  a  list  of  creeping  vines  to 
cover  plana  posts  15  feet  high ;  creepers 
te  be  tied  to  wire  10  inches  wide.  They 
must  be  hardy  to  stand  out  all  winter.— 
H.  J.  M.,  N.  V.       

Short  Answers. 

(To  G.  A.)— A  cold  grapery  is  a  house 
for  the  cultivation  of  grape  vines  with- 
out heat. 

(To  G.  H.  B.)— As  your  Violet  plants 
are  so  close  to  each  other,  you  will  have 
to  remove  many  of  the  runners,  but  do, 
not  cut  off  more  than  necefwary  to  let  in 
light  and  air  about  each  plant. 


UiiiverBal  Satisfaction. 

We  canijiot  print  all  the  lettera  of 
thanks  received  from  subscribers  who 
now  have  the  Henry  strawberry  plants 
—they  would  take  up  too  much  room. 
But  we  can  take  a  few  specimens,  and 
here  they  are: 

Strawberry  plants  were  received  last 
night  and  are  far  beyond  my  expecta* 
tlons ;  they  are  splendid ;  as  good  as  pot- 
layered  plants.  The  packing  was  first 
class;  they  arrived  In  very  fine  condition. 
I  for  one  am  thoroughly  satisfied,  and 
thank  you  very  kindly  for  your  trouble. 
—James  Duthie,  L.  I. 

Confirming  your  postal  of  November  1, 
I  wish  to  say  that  the  plants  arrived  in 
good  condition  and  were  well  packed.  I 
am  deflghted.  with  them;  they  are  all 
that  we  could  desire,  and  we  appreciate 
your  kindness  In  taking  such  special  care 
with  them.     Our   next  club  order  will 

Srobjabiy   be  for    spring  plants.— Wm. 
YER,  Ont. 

I  was  glad  to  receive  a  superlatively 
-done  up  package  of  Henry  plants.  Upon 
lindoing  I  was  surprised  at  beholding  the 
finest  plants  and  in  the  best  shape  for 
setting  and  living  of  any  plants  I  ever 
received  by  mall  or  express^not  excepting 
the  potted,  and  I  have  received  plants 
from  a  11  the  leading  strawberry  shippers. 

I  have  the  highest  interest  In  your 
berry  and  shall  take  every  pains  to 
make  it  the  top  of  the  heap  for  this 
county,  if  not  Michigan,  as  J  believe  It 
capablet  of  being.  , 

I  takea  great  interest  in  your  series  of 
articles,  to  rend,  learn,  and  practise,  as  I 
am  not  only  a  hard  strawbeny  worker* 
but  reader,  thinker r observer » and  a  small 
writer. 

J  have  set  Out  the  plants.  I  spent  two 
honrs  In  fixing  ground.  I  have  them  in  a 
frame  I  had.  The  flF^^°^  ^^^  ^^^* 
Space  used  83^9  feet.  Flr^t,  rich  and  fine 
manure  dirt,  wheelbarrow  full,  tin  pail 
full  of  sifted  ashes,  and  one  of  Ifme  mixed 
with  wheelbarrow  full  of  fine  muck.  All 
nftxed  and  made  fine  with  spading  the 
ground  with  spadlng-fork.  Baked  an4 
tramped  firm,  i^ast  night  trimmed  large 
leaves  off,  wet  roots,  laid  out  In  wet 
moss  in  basket.  Made  puddle  of  rich 
dirt,  muck  and  sand,  with  warm  water, 
dipped  roots  In,  made  hole  in  ground, 
poured  cup  of  water  in,  held  plant  in, 
sifting  fin^  moist  dirt  in,  pressed 
sllghSy  till,  water  settled,  shaded  witq 
boardb.  I  set  two  runners  to  increase 
stock.  Expect  to  send  a  number  of  sub- 
scriptions to  get  more  plants  to  propa- 
gate from  and  get  ready  to  have  a  patch 
out  next  fall  that  will  surprise  the 
county.— J.  M.  C,  Mich. 

My  Heriry  strawberry  plants  came 
while  I  was  In  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  and 
were  here  a  full  week  before  I  could  put 
them  out;  the  leaves  were  dry  and  brit- 
tle. New  leaves  are  starting,  so  think 
they  will  grow.  Please  send  me  Ur. 
Jerolaman's  articles  in  pamphlet  form.— 
T.  B.,  N.  y. 

[No  doubt  about  growing;  they  are 
strong  plants  and  well  packed.— Ed.] 

The  Henry  plants  came  by  express  in 
splendid  shape,  not  a  leaf  wilted,  for 
which  please  accept  my  thanks.— Ga. 

I  have  had  eleven  men  for  the  past  two 
days  setting  out  plants  of  Henry  and 
Mary  in  a  new  bed  for  my  own  use  in 
order  to  show  all  growers  what  may  be 
done  in  strawberry  culture  by  setting 
plants  out  the  last  of  October.  Will 
wager  f  1000  with  any  one  that  it  will 
by  June  next  outyleld  any  bed  of  its  size 
(in  the  United  States)  that  was  set  out 
this  spring.— 1-etter  from  H.  Jerola- 
I,  October  26,  '97. 


ihave  taken  your  paper  for  the  past 
two  yearsi  and  for  practical  information 
for  the  professional  or  amateur  gardener, 
I  am  convinced  It  is  the  paper— Joseph 
Wood,  gardener  to  J.  M.  Wallls,  Esq., 
General  Superintendent  Penna.  B.  B. 

The  above  are  spontaneous  communi* 
cations  and  show  that  the  premiums 
given  are  really  all  we  claim  for  them. 
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The  Bee  Keeper. 


Some  Slements  of  SnocoMf al  Wintoiing* 
This  is  a  problem  that  has  been  appar- 
ently solved  over  and  over  agrain,  but 
new  factors  appear  and  old  ones  under 
new  conditions  bob  up,  so  that  thereeyer 
remains  much  uncertainty  about  it. 

A.  great  deal  has  been  learned,  though 
by  costly  experience,  and  now  we  are  in 
such  a  position  that  we  may  feel  reason- 
ably sure  of  safely  bringing  over  the  win- 
ter a  very  large  percentage  of  our  bees  If 
properly  put  into  winter  quarters. 
There  are  a  few  rules  we  must  carefully 
observe  if  we  would  make  a  success. 

StroDg  Ooloalot. 

First,  we  must  have  a  good  strong  col- 
ony of  bees,  a  fair  proportion  of  them 
being  young,  as  the  old  bees  who  helped.*' 
to  store  the  fall  crop  of  honey  are  worn^i^ 
out  and  dwindle  away  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  winter,  and  if  there  is  not  a    ^ 
jTood  supply  of  bees  hatched  during  Sep- 
tember and  October,  the  colony  will  be 
too  weak  bv  January  or  February  to 
withstand  the  cold  and  will  succumb,  or 
if  it  get  over  the  winter,  it  will  be  so 
depleted  that  it  requires  most  of  the  sea- 
son t^  build  up  and  will  be  worth  tittle 
or  nothing  for  storing  honey. 

A  P«  ollflo  Toaog  QueoD. 
The  bees  should  of  course  have  a  good 
proilflc  queen  not  too  old,  say  not  more 
than  two  years.  If  the  queen  is  old  and 
worn  out  she  often  dies  during  the  win- 
ter, and  a  queen  less  colony  in  the  early 
■prinff  Is  not  desirable,  as  queens  are  not 
readily  procured  and  not  easily  intro- 
duced. A  good  prolific  queen  is  an  abso- 
lute neoessity  early  In  the  spring  if  we 
would  make  a  profit  out  of  the  colony 
that  season. 

CkH»d  Food  Supply. 

The  next  important  Item  is  the  food 
supply.  You  may  have  the  bees  and 
queen,  but  if  the  colony  lacks  food  or  the 
quality  of  the  food  is  bad  you  cannot  ex- 
pect to  successfully  carry  it  through  the 
winter.  A  strong  colony  of  bees  should 
not  have  less  than  80  pounds  of  good 
food,  and  in  the  cold  Northern  states,  40 
pounds  is  none  too  much.  Remember  the 
queen  should  start  lay  ins  in  the  forepart 
of  February  and  when  oreeding  starts, 
much  honey  is  required  both  to  keep  up 
the  proper  temperature  and  to  feed  the 
voung  brood.  If  the  food  Is  scarce  breed- 
ing is  delayed  and  often  the  colon  v  is  late 
in  building  up  and  the  honey  harvest 
will  be  well  navanced  before  the  colony 
is  ready  to  store.  Thus  a  saving  of  25c. 
in  the  fall  may  mean  a  loss  of  one  or  two 
dollars  next  spring. 

If  the  colony  does  not  have  sufficient 
stores  it  should  be  fed  early  in  the  season 
so  the  bees  can  cap  over  the  stores.  It  is 
almost  too  late  now,  but  better  late  than 
never.  I  have  fed  colonies  in  November 
during  warm  spells  giving  the  syrup 
warm  and  if  necessary  have  placed  a 
warm  brick  or  two  on  the  feeder,  and  the 
bees  generally  did  well,  though  I  don't 
advise  this  unless  there  is  no  other  rem- 
edy. 

Well-ripened  sealed  honey  is  no  doubt 
about  the  ideal  food  of  the  bee,  but  syrup 
made  from  granulated  sugar  answers  the 
same  purpose,  and  is  much  cheaper  for 
the  apiarist.  I  always  use  sugar  syrup 
for  feeding  for  winter  stores. 

MsklnirSyrap. 

I  prepare  it  as  follows :  I  use  a  cylin- 
drical tin  vessel  holding  100  or  more 
Sounds,  with  an  outlet  at  the  bottom.  I 
ave  my  tinman  make  to  fit  in  othe  vessel 
a  circular  bottom  of  galvanized  wire  net- 
ting, one-eighth  of  an  inch  mesh  fastened 
to  a  galvanized  Iron  hoop  braced  with  a 
few  cross  wires.  This  false  bottom  I 
dropdown  and  the  hoop  rests  on.  tbecan 
bottom  and  leaves  a  one-inch  space  be- 
tween. 

On  thisi  spread  a  cotton  cloth  and  put 
a  good  quantity  of  sugar  on  It.  I  now 
pour  cold  water  on  the  sugar  which 
slowly  percolates  through  and  takes  up 
all  it  can  hold,  and  when  it  drains  out  of 
the  can  Into  another  vessel  it  is  ready  to 
feed.  The  above  described  can  I  use  also 
to  hold  and  drain  the  capping  while  ex- 
tracting. It  is  the  ideal  for  that  purpose. 


A  Warm  Dry  BIto. 

The  next  requisite  for  successful  win- 
tering is  a  good  hive,  one  that  will  keep 
the  bees  warm  and  dry,  not  necessarily  a 
large  lumbering  double-walled  chaff 
packed  hive,  though  ehaff  hives  have 
their  advantages,  but  the  disadvantages 
often   overbalance   the  advantages.      I 

1)refer  the  single-wall  hive,  and  in  this 
atitude   they  give  general  satisfaction. 
In  the  cold  North,  cdlar  wintering  is  gen- 
erally practised. 
To  resume  now: 

1.  Strong  colonies  of  rigorous  t>ees. 

2.  A  prolific  young  queen. 

8.  A  plentiful  supply  of  good  food. 
4.  A  good  hive  to  protect  them  from 
the  elements. 

HiDtii  for  the  NotIoo. 

There  are  some  minor  items  I  might 
mention  for  the  l>eneflt  of  the  novice : 

Don't  disturb  or  manipulate  the  bees 
during  the  cold  season .«  o 

Keep  the  entrance  at  the  bottom  of  ^he 
hive  open  and  unobstructed  for  ventila- 
tion. 

Bees  consume  oxygen  and  throw  off 
carbon  dioxide  as  ail  air  breathing  be- 
ings do,  and  proper  ventilation  is  neces- 
sary. 

Remember  the  hive  with  its  warmth 
makes  an  excellent  harbor  for  mice,  and 
they  like  honey  too,  so  you  want  to  con- 
struct your  entrances  to  exclude  the 
mice. 

Have  no  upward  ventilation,  as  that 
will  carry  off  the  heat  generated  by  the 
bees,  and  Is  injurious. 

If  the  entrance  is  kept  clear  and  unob- 
structed %  by  5  or  6  inches  they  will  get 
all  the  fresh  air  they  need,  and  the  air 
will  change  slowly  In  the  hive,  so  as  not 
to  chill  the  bees.  When  the  bees  are  in  a 
cluster  during  cold  weather  the  dead  bees 
drop  to  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  remove 
them.  L.  W.  Liohtt,  Pa. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 

Wants  Lloe. 

A  man  has  at  last  appeared  who 
wants  poultry  lice!  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  lost  his  senses,  but  raiher  to  be 
in  the  way  to  exercise  them  mors  fully, 
since  he  wants  the  lice  for  experiment. 
Farm  Poultry  has  employed  him  to  con- 
duct some  experiments  looking  toward 
accurate  information  about  poultry  lice. 
Some  poultry  keepers  don't  want  any 
more  accurate  information  concerning 
the  lice;  they  know  they  are  on  hana\ 
that  is  enough !  The  knowledge  desired 
is  how  to  get  rid  of  the  lice,  and  this  is, 
of  course,  the  end  in  view  with  the  pro- 
posed experiments. 

Liquid  liico  Destroyer. 

One  can  scarcely  remember  the 
names  of  all  the  brands  of  this  necessity 
that  have  lately  been  placed  upon  the 
market.  Dr.  Woods  has  made  pubilcafor- 
mula  costing  ^5c.  a  gallon,  to  put  to- 
gether. It  consists  of  one  pound  naphtha 
camphor  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  kero- 
sene. This  is  to  be  painted  on  the  floors 
of  roost  or  house  open  on  one  side  for  ad- 
mission of  air.  Or,  it  can  be  painted  on 
the  Inside  bottom  of  a  box,  In  which  the 
bird  is  to  be  confined  by  covering  her  with 
a  basket  also  painted  inside.  The  fowl  is 
to  remain  thus  enclosed  half  an  hour  or 
more.  Somehavecomplained  of  resulting 
injury  to  the  birds,  but  it  is  strongly  in- 
sisted that  none  results  if  directions  arc 
followed.  The  bird  must  not  be  deprived 
of  all  air. 

Cut  Clover  for  the  Flocks. 

When  on  range,  there  is  perhaps 
not  another  food  that  fowls  and  chicks 
will  eat  with  so  much  apparent  relish  as 
clover.  It  would  seem  that  here  is  the 
Btrong^est  possible  pointer  towards  their 
needs  and  likings^  when  'we  are  getting 
ready  for  winter.  Strange  to  say,  the 
art  of  man  has  not  yet  found  a  way  to 
make  the  cured  clover  fully  palatable  to 
the  birds.  The  greenest,  sweetest  of 
cured  clover  lacks  by  much,  the  charm  of 
the  fresh,  green,  easily-cropped  herbage. 
Yet,  as  clover,  together  with  wheat, 
forms  an  almost  rightly  balanced  efcg 
ration,  we  must  coax  the  laying  stock  to 


eat  it  rather  freely.  This  la  best  done  te 
mixing  with  it  the  soft  feed  which  tbcy 
•like  best. '  We  consider  cabbage  about 
equally  good ;  the  hens  consider  it  better 
than  dried  clover. 

A  Novelty  CloTor  Meal. 

There  has  lately  been  put  upon  iim 
market  a  new  poultry  supply,  in  the 
shape  of  gn^und  clover,  and  called  Pio- 
neer Clover  Meal.  It !« to  be  sold  at  the 
same  prices  as  cut,  dried  clover,  and  the 

Eoints  of  superiority  claimed  are  esse  ol 
andling,  and  economy  through  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  waste.  It  seems  worth 
a  trial  at  least,  as  there  are  always  eome 

Solnts  of  complaint  about  cut  clover,  tii- 
ispensable  as  it  has  been  considered. 

Soft,  or  Bard  Keedw 

Strtmg  differences  of  opinioBeiiit 
among  poultry  men  at  large,  as  to  the 
comparative  valueof  soft  feedi,andmJi» 
for  regular  feeding.  The  majottty  dottbt- 
l^s  feed  a  ground  mess  at  least  onee  t 
day  throughout  the  winter,  and  wme 
continue  it  throoghoot  the  year.  It 
seems  to  be  nearly  a  necessity,  If  only  ai 
a  medium  for  mixing  cut  clover  and 
ground  meat,  if  the  latter  be  dry.  Some 
use  all  soft  feed ;  these  are  few.  A  lev 
others  plant  themselves  firmly  agalnit 
soft  feed  of  every  sort,  bellevlDg  ft  to  be  i 
detriment  to  the  flocks.  And  it  i«  w 
stranger,  perhaps,  in  connection  witi 
this  than  with  many  another  differena. 
that  each  thinks  he  is  borne  out  hi  \k 
ideas  by  his  experience.  A  late  contrfho- 
tton  from  an  expert  seems  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  difficulty.  He  affirms  that 
soft  feeds,  on  the  whole,  tend  to  ttm 
egg  production,  while  tending  alao  tai 
the  long  run,  to  induce  disease.  It  la 
eggs  at  the  expense  of  the  hens.  A  poiat 
not  to  be  forgotten  is  that  soft  feed  coati 
less  than  hara  grain. 

Showing  DreaseA  Ponltry. 

Ramuel  Cushman  contributes  a  prod  to 
use  upon  the  utility  men  who  deny  tbdr 
debt  to  the  fancy,  by  charging  thattbej 
have  never  yet  supported  the  showato 
the  extent  of  exhibiting  dressed*  poultiy 
enough  to  make  this  department  a  ane- 
cess.  This  Is  his  exhortation :  **  Practi- 
cal raisers  and  utility  men,  if  you  are 
anything  but  beneficiaries  of  the  fanden' 
shows  and  the  breeders*  work,  if  you  do 
not  always  receive  and  never  give,  if  yew 
have  enterprise  or  public  spirit,  show  It 
by  supporting  the  practical  department 
of  the  Boston  poultry  show."  Thia 
might  apply  equally  to  any  show  offer 
lug  a  chance  in  practli-al  lines.  Boatoa 
has  made  extra  efforts  in  this  direction. 

M.  V.  N. 


The  Strawberry-Raspberry. 

In  a  late  floral  advertising  monthly  I 
notice  an  Illustration  of  this  new  berry. 
Last  winter  I  bought  two  plants  and 
they  were  small  plants  too.  They  grev 
and  grew  like  the  famous  '*  turnip.'- 
There  were  a  few  flowers  not  as  large  aa 
Roses  unless  the  old  Picayune  Rose.  I 
could  never  find  any  fruit,  now  Septem- 
ber 12.  I  know  the  mass  of  plants  is  knee 
deep  and  about  seven  feet  across.  Tbe 
question  Is  what  to  do  with  them?  I 
have  little  room  to  spare  experimenting, 
still  I  do  not  like  to  give  up  a  thing  be- 
fore giving  it  a  fair  trial.  I  had  the  Jap- 
anese Wineberry  six  years  and  at  Uat 
had  to  dig  it  up  and  throw  it  away;  it 
never  fruited,  would  not  grow  in  buah 
shape.  Just  long  vines  that  would  climb 
over  the  supports  and  touch  tbe  ground 
making  mere  worthless  plants.— Mab- 
QARET  E.  Campbell,  Louisiana. 

—What  the  so-called  "Strawberry- 
Raspberry"  Is  good  for  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover.  It  suckers  dreadfully  and 
close  attention  alone  will  eradicate  it 
now.  The  Japan  Wineberry  gives  much 
satisfaction  in  some  places— the  climate 
seems  to  influence  It. — ifkl. 


The  Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co. 
of  Quincy.  III.,  has  received  offlcial  notice 
that  it  has  captured  the  highest  award 
on  incubators  and  brooders  at  the  Brua- 
sels,  Belsrium,  International  Exposition. 
This  is  the  bronae  medal  and  diplomfl. 
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Appointotents  and  Doings. 

OMPdem^n  Mad  otten  koowiag'  ot  nemt 
uppointmeDta  und  mortngit  are  reqmated  to 
torwMrd  puitiiiulara  oi  the  same  tor  pabUea- 
Hon  In  thia  column.    No  chartpe  ia  made. 


New  York. 

The  New  York  OardeDers'  Society 
gave  a  floral  exhibition  for  charitable 
parposefl  In  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  laet. 
Never  was  an  exhibition  staged  in  raore 
palatial  surroundings  and  the  many 
groups  of  decorative  plants  together 
with  flue  specimens  showed  up  well  and 
produced  an  enchanting  and  fine  picto- 
rial effect.  In  the  center  of  the  room 
stood  a  plant  of  K^htla  Forsteriana,  1$ 
feet  in  height,  exhibited  by  R.  Brett,  gar- 
dener to  J.  B.  Colgate,  Vonkers,  N.  Y. 
This  sameexhibitoralflo  had  other  Palms, 
huge  Crotons,  Ferns  and  Cycas,  scat- 
tered about.  Crotons  were  also  exhibited 
in  flne  condition  and  color  by  Charles 
Webber,  gardener  to  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hood- 
Wright,  Fort  Washington,  N.  Y.  This 
same  exhibitor  also  arranged  a  flne  cir- 
cular ffroup  on  the  main  floor.  Charles 
Knight,  gardener  to  E.  R.  Ladew,  Glen 
Cove,  and  W.  Dnckham,  eardener  to  D. 
Willis  James,  Madisou,  NT  J.,  were  also 
lance  contributors. 

For  the  best-arranged  group  covering 
space  of  100  square  feet,  Charles  Knight, 
gardener  to  E.  R.  Ladew,  led  with  a  re- 
markable arrangement,  winning  purely 
by  reason  of  the  superb  and  artistic 
grouping,  entirely  devoid  of  all  conven- 
tionality. It  was  a  masterpiece,  and  in 
surprisiiig  contrast  to  the  same  exhibi- 
tors work  in  class  2,  calling  for  a  collec- 
tion of  plants  covering  75  square  feet. 
Indeed  had  it  not  been  for  the  name  cards 
one  could  not  have  credited  to  the  same 
Individual  two  such  extremes  of  good 
and  bad  work. 

R.  Brett,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Colgate, 
staged  the  second  priie  group  in  the 
former  class  with  some  very  flne  plants, 
IncludinK  one  of  the  grandest  Kentlas  It 
is  possible  to  find :  also  a  grand  Croton 
and  many  other  choice  plants.  Charles 
Weber,  g^ardener  to  Mrs.  J.  Hood- Wright, 
was  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit  for  a 
good  group  in  the  same  class. 

In  the  class  calling  for  *'  the  best  collec- 
tion" of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  to 
cover  75  square  feet  of  space,  there  were 
threecompetitors— W.Duckham,gardener 
toD.  Willis  James:  R.  Brett,  and  Charles 
Knight.  Mr.  Dnckham 's  display  was  very 
remarkable  for  richness,  value,  rarity, 
and  variety ;  the  gf*oupinK  was  very  ar- 
tistic too.  To  mention  a  Tew  of  the  fea- 
tures there  were :  Calamus  cinnamomeus 
(rare),  Marantn  Sanderiana,  well  grown, 
and  the  only  specimen  in  the  country. 
The  leaf  is  broadly  ovate,  131^814 
inches,  very  striking;  the  reverse  is  a 
dark  purple;  the  superior  surface  verv 
deep  screen,  shlhy,  with  paler  mid-rib,  each 
half  of  the  leaf  bearing  numerous  clear, 
transverse  white  lines  (running  parallel 
with  the  venation)  leaving  the  clear 
green  ground  one  Inch  wide  near  the  raid- 
rib  and  one  inch  on  the  margin.  Contin- 
uing the  selection  we  must  name 
Zamla  gracilis,  LIcuala  elegans,  Croton 
Ree^i  (very  flne),  Rex  Begonia  New 
Beauty;  Dracaena  Sanderiana  with  10 
growths,  Draoena  The  Curtiss  (magnlfl- 
cent),  D.  Goldieana,  Calamus  flssus, 
showing  a  young  frond  of  light  brown ; 
Chamerops  bumllis,  well  .furnished; 
Dfemonorops  sp.,  Ludovia  atrovirens, 
and  Myriolepsisschortlclflena.  Tbecrown 
of  the  group  was  made  by  A  specimen 
Cocos  BonettI,  the  only  plant  in 
America.  Other  plants  were  used  for 
filling;  there  were  in  all  61  distinctive 
features.  The  award  of  the  Judges  in  this 
class  was  simply  astounding;  the  above 
rich  •'collection'^  was  placed  second,  the 
premier  award  going  to  a  far  poorer 
collection  embracing  only  81  distinc- 
tive features;  the  plants  in  it  were  more 
ordinary,  of  the  usual  Kreenhouse  type, 
and  not  all  in  show  condition,  though 
larger.  There  were  Maranta  zebrina, 
two  large  Crotons,  two  Ixoras.  Nepen- 
thes picturata,  well  pitchered  (50  In  all), 


and  N.  Mastersl;  a  good  pie.e  was  a 
splendid  plant  of  Acanthophcenix  crtnita 
in  the  center.  Plainly  the  Judges  made 
their  decision  on  the  size  of  the  plants ; 
and  they  either  did  not  realize  the  value 
and  rarity  of  the  components  of  Mr. 
Duckham's exhibit,  or  misinterpreted  the 
demand  of  the  schedule  in  calling  for  the 
best  collection. 

Orchids  formed  the  richest  part  of  the 
whole  exhibition  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  such  a  unique  and  valuable 
collection  was  ever  before  displayed  at 
any  American  flower  show. 

For  C.  O.  Roebling,  Esq.,  of  Trenton, 
his  grower,  Henry  Cllnkaberry,  made  a 
display  that  more  than  covered  both 
with  glory  and  afforded  the  public  a  rare 
chance  to  see  some  of  the  gems.  In  the 
two  winning  lots  whereby  a  silver  cup 
and  silver  medal  were  gained,  there 
were  Cypripedium  Spicerianum,  10  flow- 
ers; C.  insigne  Coulsoni,  one  flower;  C. 
Charleswortfai,  six  flawera,  a  flne  type ; 
C.  Henry  Graves,  Jr.,  one  flower;  C.  Ar- 
thurianum  pulchellum,  eight  flowers;  C. 
Thayerianum,  four  flowers;  C.  regale 
purpureum,  flve  flowers;  and  some  22 
others.  Most  noticeable,  however,  was 
the  rare,  pale  grreen  C.  insigne  Sanderiee, 
with  one  expanded  bloom  and  two  buds 
borne  on  a  marvelously  healthy  and  vig- 
orous plant. 

There  were  also  Vanda  Sanderiana, 
V.  suavis,  and  the  beautiful,  rare  brides 
Lawrenciae. 

Max  Nathan,  Hastings,  N.  Y..  (gar- 
dener, R.  Ashley),  made  a  good  display 
of  Anthuriums,  Vanda  ccenuea  and  Pha- 
Isenopsis.  For  the  best  specimen  plant, 
A.  Herrington  was  flrst  with  Cattleya 
labiata  in  a  24-inch  pan  and  bearing  90 
blooms.  This  same  exhibitor  also  secured 
a  flrst  for  group  of  Orchids  in  the  com- 
mercial class  with  a  group  of  Cattelya 
labiata  and  Cypripedium  insigne. 

Lager  &  Hurrell  made  an  interesting 
display  of  Cattleyas  and  Oncidiums, 
while  W.  A.  Manda  had  a  charming 
mantel  decoration,  mainly  Oncidiums. 
He  also  showed  fancy  CJaladlums. 

The  average  of  thecut  blooms  of  Chrys- 
anthemums was  poor,  although  the 
quantity  was  great.  Space  will  allow 
only  mention  of  the  most  striking  con- 
tributions; Vivland-Morel  and  Nlvens 
from  Peter  Duff ;  Golden  Wedding  from 
W.  C.  Russell;  CullingfordU  from  G.  B. 
Winslade.  In  the  collections  this  last- 
named  made  a  complete  show,  represent- 
ing all  sections.  Other  prize  takers  were 
Peter  Duff,  W.  Scott,  W.  C.  Russell,  S.  A. 
Leuba,  and  T.  Harvey. 

The  principal  prize  winners  for  Roses 
and  Carnations  were:  W.  Turner,  A.  A. 
Taaffe,  A.  G.  Wengerter,  Owen  G.  Owen, 
and  W.  Cowan.  J.  M.  Hunter  was  flrst 
for  Gardenias,  F.  R.  Pierkovsky  for  sin- 
gle Violets,  W.  Duckham  for  doubles.  W. 
Boyle  showed  Rosa  viroflora,  R.  polyan- 
tha  Midget,  and  blooms  of  Helleborus 
ni^r. 

There  was  a  good  showing  of  grapes,  W. 
Scott  beingflrst  fortwo bunches  of  black 
with  Barbarossa,and  Robert  Jones, gar- 
dener to  S.  Peters,  Islip,  second  with 
Gros  Colmar.  W.  Scott  was  aRain  flrst 
for  four  bunches.  G.  B.  Winslade  fortwo 
bunches  of  white.  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
Rochester,  made  a  large  contribution  of 
choice  pears. 

Other  exhibitors  were  W.  Anderson, 
gardener  to  F.  E.  Constable ;  Peter  Duff, 
gardener  to  J.  Crosby  Brown ;  W.  C.  Rus- 
sell, gardener  to  C.  F.  DIetericb,  Mlllbrook, 
N.  Y. ;  James  Dow  Jen,  gardener  to  Gen. 
H.  L.  Terrell ;  A.  L.  Marshall, gardener  to 
J.  B.  Dutcher,  Pawlln«;  Robert  Whyte, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Graeffe:  Robert  Angus, 
gardener  to  Major  R.  E.  Hopkins,  and 
among,  trade  exhibitors  F.  R.  Pierson 
Co..  Siebrecht  &  Son,  John  Scott.  Charles 
Trauth,  John  Lewis  Childs.  C.  W.  Ward, 
Queens,  L.  I.,  and  A.  Herrington. 


Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition  of  the 
Connecticut  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  in  the  Putnam  Phalanx  Hall  on  No- 
vember 9,  10  and  11. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of 
the  show  was  the  large  number  of  bush 
plants,  some  of  them  six  feet  in  height 
and  carrying  as  many  as  50  large  sized 
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SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  CLEAR. 


WEEBER  «•■  DON, 

S««4  MerekaaU  sad  Or*w«r»t 
♦    114CbanlMra5trMt,        NBW  YORK.    ♦ 

ll«ttUon  AmerloAn  OafdMriac  whmk  70a  wrfHi 

it€iiuu  a  icuius,i£sir.;c%%rw*£! 

M  Witt  30tli  St,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Solicit  ^hipmeats  of  Cat  Plowers  on  Con* 
mltrion.    Boat  market  prices  gtiArantead. 
M#BtleB  A«erlean  qsrdaoiag  arhan  you  wrlta 


k  Long  Look  Ahtad. 

To-da7*s  apparent  economy  may  prove  to  taaye 
beenKTOasex traviunince.  He wbo buy* fence tbat 
la  <^SAPB8T  11<  THB  "LONG  BUN." 


fOal  economy. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  Mich. 
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A   MUSICAL 
EDUCATION 
Without  a  Teacher 
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KNOWN 
WORTH 

You  judge,  a  man  by  his  reputation.  His 
repuUtlon-ls  <0nned  by  what  he  does.  So 
In  selectlne  a  musical  instn/ment  —  studv 
Its  reputation.  That  represents  what  it 
does.    Look  Iritd  the  merits  of  the 


"  B«y  State 


-i 


Oultara 


B«njo4 
Zttlierfl 
PlutM 


Their  superiority  invites  the  closest 
scrutiny.  Their  reputation  Is  their  war- 
rakity;  for  It  tells  whait  it  does.  In  choosini^ 
a  "  Biv  State"  you  purchase  known  worth. 
'Tiwrfty-seveii 'awards.  Only  winnefs  df* 
American  gold  medals. 

5ead  for  Catalogne  and  Prices 

JOHN  C.  HAYNES  8^  CO. 

453-4^  Washlnffton  5t. 

BOSTON.  ^ 
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People  living  Just  outside  cities  and 
large  towns  can  (owing  to  their  near- 
ness to  markeiMf)  make  large  profits 
in  the  poultry  bU8ine88.  Plo  other 
occupation  pays  better  or  is  easier  to 
conduct.  It  can  lie  success Aiily  car- 
ried on  by  women  or  boys  and  girls* 
{provided  they  have  a  knowledge  of 
he  right  methods  of  management, 
feediufr,  etc  This  may  easily  l>e 
gained  by  faith ftil  Ktudy  of  that  best 
and  most  practical  poultry  paper, 

Farm-Poultry 

It  teaches  how  to  make  money  raising 
poultry  and  eggs  for  market.  It  is  edited 
by  practical  poultry  raisers,  who  tell  their 
readers  how  to  prevent  and  cure  all  poul- 
try diseases:  bring  pullets  to  early  laying 
maturity;  make  hens  lay  when  prices  are 
bigbest;  build  the  best  houses  and  vards; 
keep  poultry  free  ftrom  vermin;  natch 
strong  cblckens  In  Incubators;  caponlze 
and  dress  poultrv  for  market. 

Published  seml-montbly. 

PH««f  f  l.eO  a  7can  M  cMiU  fcr  rix  BMdkt. 

Sample  copy  and  a  25c.  book,  "A  Living 

from  Poultry,"  sent  for  12c  In  stamps. 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  J:  CO., 

CmIob  IIoum  St.,    BOSTON,  MASS. 


blooms.  Another  point  worthy  of  no- 
tice was  the  unique  sucoess  of  Thomas 
Dryden,  an  amateur  grower,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  saining  six  first  prises  and  two 
seconds,  all  for  plants  in  10, 12,  or  14 
inch  pots. 

In  the  class  calling  'for  16  distinct 
named  plants,  that  exhibitor  was  first 
with  Mrs.  A.  J.  Drexel,  Niveus,  Miss  O. 
Pitcher,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith.  Mrs.  Heunr 
Robinson,  Eda  Prass,  Queen,  C.  B. 
Whitnall,  Viviand-Morel,  W.  Lincoln, 
Mrs.  R.  Craig,  Mrs.  Q.  Morgan,  J.  Col- 
lings,  Mrs.  wT  P.  Raymer,  and  Etoile  de 
Lyon.  James  Smith  .gardener  to  Miss  E. 
Case,  was  second  with  15  plants  almost 
equal  to  Mr.  Dryden's. 

For  four  white  distinct  plants  and 
four  pink  this  order  was  reversed,  but 
Mr.  Dryden  led  again  for  four  plants  yel- 
low and  also  for  specimen  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  Mr.  Dnrden's  Niveus  (Japan- 
ese) was  six  feet  in  height  and  carried 
about  86  good-eised  blooms,  while  his 
Miss  Qeorgiana  Pitcher  had  52  blooms, 
although  some  were  a  little  past. 

For  specimen  Pompon,  J.  Smith  waid 
first  and  Qustave  Minge,  gardener  to  M. 
Q.  Buckley,  second. 

In  theclass  for  three  standards  T.  Dry- 
den was  the  only  exhibitor,  but  his 
plants  were  well  worth  the  notice  tber 
received.  They  were  Mrs.  A.  J.  Drexeli 
Etoile  de  Lyon  and  Col.  W.  B.  Smith. 
Etoile  de  Lyon  was  easily  voted  the  pret- 
tiest plant  on  exhibition. 

For  .  W  specimen  blooms  on  single 
stems  in  six-inch  pots,  Stephen  Delbar 
staged  a  magnificent  collection.  His  va- 
rieties wece  Sybil  Kaye,  Mayfiower, 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  Golden  Wedding,  Miss  M. 
Wanamaker,  Mrs.  Jerome  Jones,  W.  Lin- 
coln, Mr».  Henry  Robinson,  Mrs.  C.  B-. 
Freeman,  and  Mrs.  Pen-in.  J.  Smith  was 
second,  also  taking  first  for  six  similar 

Slants.  A.  N.  Pierson,  Cromwell,  Conn., 
.  Delbar.  John  Coombs,  and  George  S. 
Osbom  were  prise  winners.  W.  B.  May, 
gardenerto  J.  J.  Goodwin,  exhibited  20 
naturally-grown  sprays  and  also  seed- 
ling blooms. 

For  vases  of  12  yellow,  12  pink,  andri2 
red.  A.  N.  Pierson  was  first  with  Miss  G. 
Pitcher.  Maud  Dean,  and  Cnllingfordli, 
respectively,  and  for  a  vase  of  white  Geo. 
S.  Osbom  was  first  with  the  Queen. 


Newport,  R.  I. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Newport 
Horticultural  Society  held  on  Noveml)er 
10,  there  was  a  large  attendance  to 
listen  to  a  paper  on  '*  The  Chrysanthe- 
mum,'* by  Mr.  Arthur  Griffen,  gardener 
for  J.  J.  van  Alen,  Esq.  The  writer  gave 
full  instructions  for  the  propagation 
and  after  culture  of  this  popular  flower, 
according  to  the  present  methods.  He 
recommended  pot  culture  .as  the  most 
suitable  for  amateurs,  the  sixes  being  8 
or  10,  the  number  of  flowers  to  the 
plant  to  be  left  to  the  fancy  of  the  indi- 
vidual grower.  He  advised  the  use  of 
Clay's  rertiliser. 

At  the  business  session  seventeen  new 
members  were  received,  and  two  pro- 
posed for  the  sustaining  membership,  to 
be  voted  for  nt  the  next  meeting.  There 
was  quite  a  large  display  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  other  flowers  around  the 
hall.    The  principal  awards  were  to  Mr. 
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$100  Reward,  $100. 

The  readers   of    this    paper   will   be 

§  leased  to  learn  that  there  is  at  least  one 
readed  disease  that  science  has  been 
able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages  and  that  is 
Catarrh.  HalFs  Catarrh  Cure  Is  the  only 
positive  cure  now  known  to  the  medical 
fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a  constitu- 
tional disease,  requires  a  constitutional 
treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken 
internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  there- 
by destroying  the  foundation  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  giving  the  patient  strength  by 
building  up  tbe  constitution  and  assist- 
ing nature  in  doing  its  work.  The  pro- 
prietors have  so  much  faith  in  its  cura- 
tive powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred 
Dollars  for  any  case  that  it  falls  to  cure. 
Send  for  list  of  testimonials. 

Address,   F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.. 
Toledo,  O. 
l9^oid  by  Druggists,  7r>c. 


ArChur  Grltfen  lor  new  and  improved 
forms  of  Begonia  semperfiorenslnseTertl 
colors,  silver  medal.  To  Alex.  MseLri. 
Ian  for  yellow  seedling  ChrysantbemtiQi 
Mrs.  John  R.  Drexel,  brbnse  medal.  To 
Mr.  Robert  I^anrie  for  two  vasesof  Chiys. 
anthem um  blooms,  perfect  spedmeiM, 
certificates  of  merit.  To  Mr.  Andrew  8. 
Meikle  for  vase  of  Calanthes,  in  varfetj, 
certificate  of  merit. 

At  the  next  meeting  on  November  24, 
the  Question  Box  is  expected  to  fainiaii 
material  for  discussion. 

Nasturtium,  Heliotrope  and  such  Uke 
are  still  blooming  in  the  open  air  here. 
What  a  fine  thing  the  annual  Wan 
Flower  is!  It  blooms  freelv  in  the  mm- 
mer  with  a  secona  crop  in  the  fall,  and  b 
equally  as  fragrant  as  the  old-fashioned 
biennial.  Cosmos  has  been  extra  fine, 
but  was  very  late  in  blooming, caused  no 
doubt,  by  the  wet  season. — A.  MacL. 


rtmbrook,  N.  Y.«  Show. 

Through  the  energy  of  two  growers 
who  are  liberally  aided  and  encouraged 
by  their  employers,  Mr.  Samuel  Then 
and  Mr.  C.  F.  Dieterich,  MiUbrook  b« 
established  for  itself  a  name  amongChiy- 
santhemum  growers.  Among  thosecpoi- 
peting  on  November  9  and  10,  and  wbo 
captured  most  of  the  pnxes  were  W.C. 
Russell,  gardener  to  C.  F.  Dieterich ;  L  L 
Powell,  gardenerto  Samuel  Thorn;  Ou- 
tage Thommen,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  D. 
Wing;  Charles  Happ,  jfjardener  to  Mr. 
Oakley  Thorn;  James  Blair,  gardenerto 
Mr.  D.  O.'  Mills,  Staatsburg;  Thog.  Ha^ 
rison,  gardener  to  Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton, 
RhlnecTlffe;  Wood  Bros.  Fishklll,  and 
Thos.  Devby  &  Son,  Pou^fhkeepsle. 

In  the  classes  for  cut  blooms  the  princi- 
pal struggle  was  between  tbe  two  first- 
named  gardeners.  No  keener  competi- 
tion ever  Existed  than  this,  for  when 
one  of  these  contestants  defeats  the  other 
it  is  only  by  the  smallest  margin,  and 
then  the  one  defeated  would  be  equal  to 
winning  o\itrigbt  in  almost  any  other 
exhibition. 

Bush  plants  are  always  a  feature  of 
this  exhiDition,  and  were  in  a  few  caae* 
better  than  usual.  W.  C.  Rusaeirs  sped- 
men  plant  of  W.  H.  Uncohi  put  up  for  tbe 
best  yellow,  was  perfect  in  contour,  tbe 
lower  tier  being  brought  down  low  to 
entirely  cover  the  pot ;  It  was  a  perfect 
picture.  The  fiowers,  210  in  number, 
were  of  uniform  size  and  finish  and  Dear- 
ly up  Co  exhibition  standard.  I.  L 
Powell  was  second.  For  the  best  pink, 
Mr.  Russell  was  first  with  a  grand  plant 
of  Vivinnd-Morel,  and  in  the  class  cfllUnf 
for  the  best  three,  led  with  three  grand 

filants— W.  H.  Lincoln,  Puritan  and 
vory.  Mr.  Powell  being  a  no  mean  second 
with  the  same  varieties. 

For  the  best  standard  Mr.  Powell  was 
first  with  W.  H.  Lincoln. 

For  tbe  best  plant  in  the  show  Mr. 
Russell  was  first  with  W.  H.  Lincoln, 
about  seven  feet  through. 

The  competition  for  12  blooms  distinct, 
with  long  stems,  brought  out  four  com- 
petitors. Mr.  Russell  secured  the  award 
with  Mayflower,  Major  Bonnaffon.  Mu- 
tual Friend,  Golden  Wedding,  Mrs.  Je- 
rome Jones.  Inter-Ocean,  H.  W.  Rieman, 
Minerva,  Erminilda.  Niveus,  Mrs.  Pea- 
body,  and  Viviand-rMorel. 

In  yellow,  first  W.  C.  RusseU,  with 
Golden  Wedding.  In  white,  I.  L.  Powell 
was  first  with  five  heavV  hlooma  of 
Niveus  and  one  bloom  of  Mrs.  R.  Wepka. 
For  six  pink,  Vi viand-Morel,  with  enor- 
mous  blooms,  from  Mr.  Russell,  were 
victorious.  For  six  crimson  Mr.  Russell 
scored  with  W.  Seward.  In  six  anj 
color  W.  C.  Russell  was  first  with  Mrs. 
Jerome  Jones.  For  the  best  single  bloom 
Mr.  Russell  won  with  a  Mrs.  Peabodj, 
27Mi  inches  in  circumference.  In  25 
blooms  to  a  vase,  one  variety,  Mr.  Rnasell 
was  strong  with  a  marvelous  vase  of 
Golden  Wedding ;  but  Mr.  Powell's  vase 
of  Minerva  was  so  thoroughly  good  that 
the  judges  divided  the  honors. 

For  a  vase  of  Chrysanthemums  ar- 
ranged with  other  foliage  for  effect,  Gn«- 
tave  Thommen  was  first  with  a  charm- 
ing arrangement  of  Berberis  Thunheirf, 
Aropelopsis,  and  Niveus  blooms,  in 
the  collection  of  cut  blooms  not  less  than 
three  varieties,  six  blooms  of  eacji.  ta 
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fllx  Tases,  was  tb9  great  struggle  between 
the  two  giaots,  Mr.  Russell  winning  by 
perhaps  two  points  only;  his  yarietiee 
were  Vi viand-Morel,  Golden  Wedding, 
Major  Bonnaffon,  Minerva,  Mayflower, 
and  Mrs.  Jerome  Jones.  Mr.  Powell  had 
tour  of  the  same  kind,  the  two  other 
kinds  being  Mutual  Friend  and  Elverson. 

The  classes  for  cut  roses  were  better 
filled  than  usual.  Charles  Bapp,  Gus- 
tave  Thommen.  I.  L.  Powell,  W.  C.  Rus- 
aell,  Thos.  Harrison  and  J.  Blair  were 
the  chief  winners. 

A  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  to 
A.  HerringtOB,  Madison,  N.  J.,  for  chry- 
santhemum Frank  Hardy,  also  to  John 
N.  May,  Summit,  N.  J^  for  chrysanthe- 
mums Evangeline  and  Mayflower. 


Northampton,  nass.  Show. 

The  third  annual  Chrysanthemum  £x- 
Wbition  was  held  in  the  City  Hall  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  No- 
vember 4,  5.  and  6,  and  was  a  decided 
success.  With  two  exceptions,  th^  ex- 
hibits were  all  made  by  the  local  gar- 
deners and  florists,  and  the  hall  was  filled 
to  overflowing.  E.  J.  Canning,  of  the 
Smith  College  Botanic  Garden,  had  the 
largest,  and  best  exhibit  It  consisted 
of  a  large  group  arranged  for  effect, 
containing  about  40  plants  and  10  spec- 
imen plants.  The  specimens  were  grown 
in  10-inch  pots apd  several  measured  four 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  were  as 
symmetrical  as  it  was  possible  to  mal^e 
tnem.  The  varieties  included:  Mrs.  Henry 
Robinson,  W.  H.  ^Lincoln,  Golden  Gate,  . 
JLiOuis  Boehmer,  Mrs.  E,  W.  Clark.  Major 
Bonnaffon^  Geo.  W.  Childs,  John  Shrlmp- 
ton»  Mrs.  Perrin,  and  E.  G.  Hill.  This 
Tvas  not  In  competition. 

The  next  largest  exhibit  was  made  by 
D.  McGregor,  gardener  for  E.  H.  R,  Ly- 
man, Fort  Hill,  Northampton,  who  dis- 
played a  w  etl-flnlshed  lot  of  bush  and 
Blngle^stemmed. .  plants  which,  secured 
most  of  theflrat  premiums.  He  also  made 
a  fine  display  of  cut  Chrysanthemums^nd 
Carnations.     , 

G/W.Thorniley,.gardener  at  the  North* 
ampton  Lunatic  Asylum,  exhibited  a 
^roup  of  mixed  plants,  principally  Chry- 
santhemums. He  also  had  several  vases 
of  cut  blooms  on  exhibition  which  were 
of  good  size. 

H.  Field,  a  Northampton  florist,  dis- 
played a  group  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect,  for  which  he  received  first  pre- 
mium. 

O.  Campbell,  gardener  for  Miss  Baker, 
Pomeroy  Terrace^  exhibited  a  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  grown  without  a  green- 
house; and  It  was  a  very  creditable 
display. 

J.  Smith,  gardener  for  L.  Dlmmock, 
Esq.,  Leeds,  showed  a  group  of  very 
well-grown  bush  and  single-stemmed 
Chrysanthemums. 


Philadelphia  Flower  Show. 

The  fourteenth  annual  Chrysanthe- 
mum Exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society  opened  in  Horticul- 
tural Hall  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  2.  One  of 
the  chief  features  was  the  fine  display  of 
decorative  plcuits. 

As  in  past  years  the  pot  plants  of  Chrys- 
anthemums were  not  numerous,  and 
not  up  to  the  standard  of  eight  years  ago, 
although  the  exhibits  of  the  Penn  Bock 
Co.  and  of  Gordon  Smirl  were  very  good. 
The  cut  fiowers  made  a  very  fine  display, 
there  being  many  exhibits  of  exceptional 
value  as  to  quality  and  size. 

On  entering  the  hall  the  first  thing  to 
catch  the  eye  was  the  grand  display  of 
decorative  plants  of  Henry  A.  Dreer. 
On  the  right  was  a  group  of  Cibotium 
Scheidll;  next  to  this  a  group  of  Latanla 
aurea;  on  the  left  was  the  aquatic 
exhibit  made  by  this  firm. 

The  chief  attraction  in  the  cut  flowers 
of  Chrvsanthemums  were  the  vases  of  the 
new  Pennsylvania,  exhibited  by  Hugh 
Graham.  This  variety  was  awarded  a 
silver  medal,  also  a  certificate  of  merit. 

In  the  exhibits  of  cut  blooms  of  chry- 
santhemums, one  worthy  of  special  no- 
tice was  the  grand  collection  Percival 
Roberts,  Jr.  (.Tohn  Cullen,  gardener). 
Though     not   in   competition,   It    was 


awarded  a  special  premium  of  a  silver 
cup. 

Among  the  seedling  chrysanthemums, 
one  of  light  delicate  pink,  shown  by 
Henry  B.  Surman,  gardener  to  E.  W. 
Clark,  Esq.,  was  awarded  a  first  pre- 
mium. Another  new  variety,  a  yellow 
sport  from  Mrs.  Jerome  Jones,  exhibited 
by  Ferdinand  Heck,  gardener  to  Geo.  F. 
Baer,  Esq.,  Reading,  was  awarded  a  cer- 
tificate of  merit. 

One  of  the  new  exhibitors  this  year  was 
Thos.  Logan,  gardener  to  Mr.  Wm.  L". 
Elkins,  Jr.,  who  exhibited  an^w  Dracsena 
named  Elkinsii,  which  was  awarded 
a  certtflcate  of  merit.  He  also  staged  a 
fine  collection  of  decorative  plants. 

The  n^w  American  seedling  Cyprlpe- 
dium  Edwin  Lonsdale,  which  was  raised 
by  Henry  T.»Clinkaberry,  gardener  .to  C» 
G.  Roebling,  Esq.  Treniton,  N.  J.,  and 
described  in  American  GARtiENiNd,  Nov. 
18. 1897,  was  the  center  of  attraction, 
and  was  awarded  a  silver  medal. 
-'    .    ■ 

Nash  TrmiS.;SiaSSSU^%':S:i'i^^ 

Mention  Aniertem  Cktrdenlng  wlito  yoii  wrif. 

11/^  DA  VCASHeach^lVCCK  the  year  round,  if 
VtC  r/%  I  you  sell  StsrkTr^es.  Outfit  free. 
SUtt  WBSfln,UIUISIiUU.ML.  Stiri(.|hi.lld«Ht.ll,lM^ 

MenU»n  American  Qardenins  irhen  you  iwrttt. 

PEACH  TREESrSS  PER  100. 

All  \idda  3f  Tvees  and  'Planis  oamlp.  Oat.  tbik. 
BBLIANCEMURSER  f  CO.,  Box  ^0.  Geneva,  H;^ 

Montton  Anieriean  Qay^a»p1ng"wh^*  yott  write. 


«AKE 

YOUR 

FLOWERS 

OROW 
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iPeerlefla  Flower   Foo^ 

wffl<lolt.  Urg«B  oatore  to 
do  her  utmost.  QlV.ee  new 
life  to  drooping  plants, 
m  a  ^  e  8  everybody  .  lunky 
with  flowers.  Clean  and 
odorless.  Price  25  cents 
per  pound  pkg.  By  mall  40 
oents. 

SbttrpleM  A  Cerpenter, 
1S4  8.  Mawsre  Ave.,   FUladk 


MenCien  Anienoan  Qardaoing  innhen  yon  write. 

LETTUCE  PLANTS. 

Biff  Boston,  Boston  Market,  Tennis  Ball, 
White  Loaf,  Grand  liapjds,  and  Belcbner^s 
Foroln;ff.  15  ott.  per  100 ;  $1.00  per  1000.  If  by 
mail  add  10  ots.  per^lOO.. 

OASN  WITN  ORDm. 

l.yHOEITJB,tSDI.WiltsMarsi,W, 

lEW  CREITIOK  W  FIOWEIS. 


If  yoa  waAt  te 
10  eta.  for  Mrs.  Thi 


abeat  them  send 
B.  Skepiherd's 


Now  C«telo9ao  of  R«ro  and  Boauiifal 


Maay  Mew  Bevaataa,  New  CasBioa» 
Rare  Caeti,  etc.,  not  offered  hy  others. 

Voii«Mi«-by-tlio-8M,    -    CAllf^mla 

MAptlop  Ainert<»aa  Oardenlnir  when  yon  write. 


Situations  Wanted. 

Advertisements  will  he  Inserted  under  this  head-, 
lag  St  oMB  CBNT  PVR  WOKD  each  insertion,  payaua 
in  advance.  The  addrees  to  he  coqnted  as  PVtot 
the  advertisement:  No  advertisement  inserted  tot 
less  than  fifteen  cents  per  insertion: 

QITUATION  as  assistant  irardener  on  gentleman's 
^  place ;  roses,  carnations  etc.  under  glass.  Ad- 
dress Assistant  Osrdener,  care  or  American  Gar- 
dening, P.  O.  Box  1697,  New  York. ^^^^ 

TIT  ANTED,  position  as  head  Gardener,  manager 
^  of  nrivate  place;  practically  versed  to  all 
hranches  of  hot ttculture  and  landscape  work ;  ac- 
customed to  the  management  of  help;  34  years 
ezperienoe:  references.  W.  P.  Herbet,  care  of 
Afnertcan  Gardening. 

'    FOR  SALE. 

Advertisements  net  to  eaoeed  eighty  words  will 
be  inserted  under  this  heading  at  two  cufTS  PU 
WOBD  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance.  • 

The  sddrebs  will  be  charged  as  part  of  the  ad vt., 
and  each  initial,  or  a  number,  counts  aa  one  word. 
No  cuts  or  display  type  allowed. 

T>ASPBERRT  and  Strawhercy  planti|.  Ghas.  O. 
^    Wash,  Three  Rivers,  Michigan. 

MONARCH  INCUBATOR  for  sale,  or  will  ex- 
-^  change  for  B.  P.  Rocks.  H.  Spencer,  Roes- 
rille,  8. 1.,  N.  Y. ^___ 


riLASS  at  wholesale,  rook  bottom  prices.  Also 
^  patot  for  greenhouses.  .The  Beed  Glass  &  Paint 
Oo.,  4S$  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 

LC.  BOBBINK,  Rutherford,  N.  J.— Dutch  Bulbs, 
•  Clematis,  Magnolias,  Rhododendrons,  Aaaleas, 
etc  Branch  of  the  Horticultural  Company,  Boe- 
koop,  Holland. 

"niRECT  from  the  grower,  daty  free.  Hulsebosc^ 
^  Brothers'  Seed,  Bulb,  and  Plant  CaUlogueis 
now  out,  prices  very  reasonable,  anybody  who  hM 
not  received  a  copy  should  address  Hulsehosoh  Bros., 
Englewood,  N.  J. 

OALIPORNIA  PRIVET  for  Hedges.  Ftoe,  lam 
^  plants,  two  years  old,  three  doUara«er  hundM, 
cash  with  order.  Reference  Ist'Nattonal  Baid^, 
Asbury  Park.  Atlantic  Coast  Nursery,  James  H. 
Cornell,  Proprietor,  fl06  Fourth  Ave.,  Asbury  Park, 
N.J. 


Bujiness  CanU. 

C.  D.  ZInnerman,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Hortlcultoli} 
Landscape  Gardener.  Planaand  estimates  fumishea 

I  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  consultations,  plana, 
^  superintendence,  plants,  labor,  etc,  supplied  for 
work  as  wanted.  MO  origtoal  designs  for  residence^ 
gardens,  parks,  etc,  ready  for  inspection.  Oomr 
munlcations  solicited  from  those  who  require  tte 
value  of  land  or  residence  developed  with  praotl^ 
economy.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  lOT, 
New  York  City. 


AGENTS 


WANTED,  irrA<fi% 

lUhed  18M.     deed  Pay*  3ao> 
oesi  ensured  to  Workers.     Address 

W.  Ar  T.  SMITH,   GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

Meatlon  Aiaertean  Gardening  iriien  yon  write. 

INCUMTORS  S!'J:7fS!S^S.!£r^.'2°^ 

MMtloB  Amcriran  Oto<MUa»  wlt«ii  7—  »»<*» 

EXCaSIORJnixbatof 

3iw^tr.   Ptrftci,   Eiif- RfT^at- 
lap.     TbcnuiKTid*    In    lucuiinil 
of^r^ti'CJO.      Lo9««4 
-      HilBW  Hatrhrer- 
fiEO.  B.  STAB 
114fa>1Mftritl>at.d*U*jti] 


Idenuon  Amertcan  Gexd^oinn  wn*** 


t^HJM. 


POOLTBT 110  r.  {6.00  for  )l!.SO. 

Chrlstiail  Herald,  printed  in  colors,  Urgest  and  best  rellg.  weekly  in  the  world,  $1.50 
Amerioaa  Agrloolturlst,  best  28  page  Illustrated  farm  and  market  weekly,  ... 
American  Agriculturist  Year  Book  and  Alwanao,  over  600  pages,  worth,  .  .  . 
New  York  Weekly  tribune,  best  20  page  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  .  .  .  . 
Poultry  Keeper,  twenty  pages,  printed  In  colors.  It  leads,  others  follow,  .  .  . 
P.  K.  Illustrator  No.  1, 100  iUustrat'ns,  poultry  houses.  Incubators,  brooders,  etc., 
p".  K.  Illustrator  No.  2,  75  illustrations,  artificial  Incubation,  care  of  chicks,  etc., 
p!  K.  Illustrator  No.  3,  Poultry  Diseases.  Gapes,  Eoup,  Cholera,  Moulting,  etc., 
p".  K.  Illustrator  Na.  4,  Judging  Fowls,  description  of  breeds.  Mating,  Points,  eto.^ 

For  only  $2.50  we>eDd  these  4  great  papers  1  year  and  the  5  books,  grand  total  $6.00 
Sampio   P.   K.  with  othorJoffors   FREE. 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.Box3»,Parke$burfl,Pa. 

Mention.  American  OardmtBf  when  ytra  write. 
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Success 

Engenders 

Success ! 

Take  our  Advice : 

Advertise 

in  the  only 

Successful 

Weekly 

Horticultural 

Newspaper 

Published 


.4.   OLD  COLONY  NURSERIES.  ...t 

Hardy  Shrubs,    Trees,   Tines, 
Evergrreens  and  Perennials.     .    • 

A  largn  and  Eae  stock  of  well -rooted  plants, 
fffowa  in  a  sandy  loam.  Qood  plants,  best 
sizes  for  planting ;  very  cbeap. 

Priood  Cataioffne  free  on  application. 

T.  R.  WATSON,  Plymoath,.  Mass. 
M— tloB  Anierleaa  QardealBg  when  yoe  wrire. 


E%taUi%li9d  44  fMrt. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 

Coinisslon  Mm 

III  limv  St.,  KW  nil. 

Proite,  Poaltry,  Game,  BfC^t 

fte.,  fte. 

MJ.  KINDS  SF  MOSUCt  TAKtN  ON  eSHHISSISN 

HOT  MUSS  FSUITS  A  tPiCIALTY. 
MestlM  Ajnertaaa  OMraeBtas  wfeM  fo«  write 


Subscribe 

to  a 

Newspaper 

which  will  make  you 

Successful 


JADOO- 

Chrysanthemums  grown  in  JADOO 
FIBRE  and  watered  with  JADOO  UQ- 
UID  were  awarded 

FIRST  and  SECOND  PRIZES. 

CrotOttS   grown   in   JADOO   FIBRE 

were  awarded  Firet  and  Second  Prizes. 

At  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  Penna. 
Horticultural  Society,  Philadelphia,  Nov. 
9,  1897. 

Plant  your  spring  Bulbs  In  JADOO 
FIBRE  and  become  Prize   Winners. 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  GO.. 

813  Palrmount  Ave., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mention  American  Oardenlnc  when  you  write 

DO  TOD  lEED  Wimiiilli? 

^|ie^^^ftur      Or.  tepatitanotlierwajr, 

ayW.\?:!OoYoiNeHiWiteli? 


m  your 


Life's 
Pursuit 


flnmrieaii  HaMii 


4  1(T^ 
LAQiCf 

ciHfi  We  Mil  thain,  m11  tham  at  raoh 

mn  exoajMliafflr  low  prioo  that 

7oa  oant  afford  to  go  watohlaaa. 

Qot'am  all  alsaa  and  atylea. 

Bni  wa*ll  jcuii  mention  two: 

An  Elstn  •rWaltkanWatek, 

beat  moTement  made,  hantlns 

oaae.   accurate  time- keeper. 

handaomeir  ' 


.ytmelf   enaraiwd,    vm 
hea?ilr  BOid^plated  —  laat 
'  time.   Ladiea'  or  gen 


for  all 

man'a  siae. 


r  gentle 


We'll  aend  it  to  yoaraddraaa 
with  privi  lege  of  examination. 
If  it's   not  entirel/  aa  repre- 
sented, aend  it  back— coata  70a 
a""'^  nothing.    If  yon  like  it,  par  the 
Jr    •ggnt  expreaa  chvgea  and  iliSa 
^     --Tliat's  fUr.    Orthia- 

A  Hnnttnff  Caae  Wateh-beanti. 
fully  engraTod  oaie,  flnt-claaa 
morament,  any  aize,  heaTily  plated 
(14k)— looka  Juat  like  a  $40.00  gnld 
watch— keepa  aa  good  time  aa  any 
of  tiiem.  S«nt  to  your  ezpreaa 
agent  with  privilege  of  examina- 
tion—aame  eonditiona  aa  all  our 


watchea  aent  ontr-and  if  yon  Hke 
it,  pay  him  $t.46  and  expraaa 
chargea. 

If  yon  take  our  word  for  it,  and 

aend  meney  with  or4er,  a  hand* 

aome  chain  goeti  with  either,  and 

expreaa  chargea  are  paid  by  na.  for 

tha  prioea  named  above. 

lil^H^  Royal  MaiBfacturlig  Co. 

MR^^Wi     334  Dtarborn  St.,     CHICAGO 
HeatloB  Amerloaa  Cktfdenlsf  when  7011  wrtu 


In<lisnapolto  Flower  Show. 

The  eleventh  annual  ChiyaaDtbemoA 
show  opened  on  November  2,  in  Tomlb. 
son  Hail. 

There  were  numerous  entrtee  for 
theee  in  the  different  colon,  the  a  warts 

going  to  Geo.  W.  Childs,  H.  L.  8iiDd«. 
men,  Mrs.  Robinson,  T.  B.  Mom, 
Thanksgiving,  Solar  Queen.  Longfenow, 
The  Barrington,  Golden  Wedding.  Mn. 
Farsdon,  Nyansa,  Ivory,  and  Domina- 
tion. 

In  the  contest  for  15  varieties,  thne 
blooms  each,  Nathan  Smith  &  Co. 
were  first,  and  Hill  ft  Co.  second.  T^m 
two  collections  gave  the  Judges  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  as  to  which  should  receive 
the  award.  As  an  index  of  the  character 
of  the  blooms  the  following  varietieeiii 
the  two  sections  were  shown :  Smitli'B 
varieties— Philadelphia,  Mrs.  RoWnaoi, 
Col.  Smith,  Georglana  Pitcher,  M.  Waai. 
maimer,  Mrs.  GJlf organ,  H.X.  Sander- 
bruch,  Ed.  Hatch,  The  Queen,  Geo.  f. 
Childs,  Mrs.  Twombly,  Charles  HaTi^ 
AustraUan  Gold,  Tahib  Bey,  and  Mataal 
Friend,  with  two  exceptions,  all  ataod- 
ard  varieties,  some  of  them  quite  qU 
ones,  of  deep  build,  with  yellow  and  Hglit 
colors  predominating. 

The  most  striking  in  the  second  pifs 
lot  were  Evangeline,  Mme.  Camot,  Ik 
Barrington,  Mme.  G.  Heniy.  Lawn  Ta- 
nls,  Mrs.  Peabody,  Western  Pride,  Golda 
Harvest,  and  Duchess  of  Fife. 

Henry  Rieman,  of  IndianapoUa,  vm 
first  on  cut  blooms,  ten  varieties,  three  d 
a  kind .  These  were  very  fine.  The  Qaeea, 
Modesto,  Lady  Playfair,  Vivland-Mowl 
Mrs.  Geo.  West  were  among  the  varietfei 
that  for  this  entry  won  first  place. 

In  the  class  for  25  pink,  Bertennam 
Co.  were  first  with  Mrs.  Perrin. 

In  the  class  for  vase  of  25  yellow8,Ber- 
termann  Co.  were  first  with  Hajor 
Bonnaffon. 

For  25  blooms,  bronxe.  Hill  *  Co.  woo 
with  Mongolian  Prince. 

For  vase  of  25  white.  Hill  A  Co.  recefrad 
first  award  for  the  English  novels  Ifia. 
H.  Weeks. 

For  best  10  white  blooms,  Oiaa. 
Wheatcraft  won  first  premium  with  Mra. 
Robinson ;  best  10  yellow.  Webo*  &  Soi 
with  Modesto ;  best  10  pink,  Theo.  BoA 
with  Mrs.  Perrin;  beet  10  red,  Nathas 
Smith  with  G.  W.  Childs.  In  this  claai 
Stollery  Bros,  were  second  with  magnifi- 
cent Mrs.  Drexel,  immense  in  siae  and 
depth. 

Hill  ft  Co.  were  first  with  beet  25  nor- 
elties,  introdnctioDs  of  1897;  alsooncol- 
lectlon  of  pompons;  among  them  were 
lovely  examples  of  Ellse  Dordan.  Black 
Douelas.  Cedo  Nulli  in  its  thiee  colors, 
Marie  Stuart,  the  pompon  anemone 
Jersey  Beauty,  etc. 

Hugh  Graham,  Philadelphia,  wa^ 
awarded  acertificateforchrysanthemam 
PenosyIvania,a  bright  yellow  eportfrom 
Philadelphia,  identical  in  every  point 
with  that  variety  save  color. 


Oermantown,  Pa.  Show. 

The  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Ger 
mantown  Horticultural  Society  held  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall,  November*^  3  and  4, 
was  voted  the  best  ever  given  by  the 
Society.  Chrysanthemums  old  notrnono- 
polize  the  snow,  being  rather  lu  the 
minority.  This  feature  was  considered 
by  the  public  as  an  excellent  innovation. 
Fronting  the  entrance  was  a  deco- 
ration of  about  150  feet  of  floor  space  of 
palms,  crotons,  dracienas  and  chr^Ban- 
themums  by  Wm.  Berger.  The  stage  was 
entirely  hidden  by  large  palms,  the 
work  of  Albert  Woltemate.  In  front  of 
the  stage  were  twO  decorations,  of  75 
square  feet  each,  and  the  north  comer  of 
the  same  extent.  These  were  by  Wolte- 
mate, Herbert  Cllffe,  and  John  Welsh 
Young,  and  were  entered  in  competition, 
the  Judging  being  done  by  three  promi- 
nent ladles  of  the  town.  The  premier 
award  went  to  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Wolte- 
mate being  second. 

The  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemum  plants 
was  disappointing,  the  majority  of  tboee 
who  entered  claiming  their  inability  to 
get  the  blooms  sufllciently  far  forward  so 
as  to  have  the  plants  good  enough  for 
show  purposes. 

The  display  of  cut  blooms  was  very 
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Une,  the  new  sport  Pennsylvania,  a  very 
line  yellow ehowu  by  Hugb  Graham  tak- 
InjJT  the  honors.  The  12  blooms  of  this 
variety  shown  by  this  firm  averaged  ^% 
Inches  in  diameter,  both  in  height  and 
breadth  making  them  perfect  globes. 

The  premier  awards  In  Chrysanthe- 
mums were  secured  by  John  F.  Sibson, 
SArdener  to  Thomas  McKean,  both  in 
plants  and  cut  blooms. 


Chicago  Flower  Show. 

The  seventh  annual  flower  show  of  the 
Chicago  Hortleultarai  Society  opened  oa 
November  9. 

There  was  a  unique  exhibit  of  grafted 
Chrysanthemums  grown  by  Robert  Muel- 
ler, gardener  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Trude,  one  of 
which  had  14  kinds  all  well  in  flower^ 
L..  Boehmer.  Mutual  Friend,  Mrs.  Bunn, 
.Jessica,  Modesto,  Morel,  The  Bard,  May- 
flower,Mme.  F.  Perrin,  Dean  Hole,  G.  W. 
Chllds,  Ninevah,  Golden  Halr,and  Golden 
Wedding.  Another  contained  six,  and 
sttll  another,  seven  kinds. 

In  standards  John  Reardon,  gardener 
to  M.  A.  Ryerson,  Esq.,  staged  Dean 
Hole,  six  feet  through  and  loaded 
with  flowers;  Mutual  Friend  grafted  on 
President  Smith,  very  fine;  Georgiana 
Pitcher,  six  feet,  with  over  800  blooms, 
and  a  12-inch  stem;  also  a  8unrlse,  a 
mass  of  flowers. 

W.  N.  Rudd  had  a  yellow  sport  of  May- 
flower, seven  feet  high,  a  beautv.  A  pair 
from  Crabb  &  Hunter,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  were  also  flne.  W.  N.  Rudd  also 
liad  a  seven-foot  Mayflower,  well  done* 
ajid  J.  C.  Vaughan  a  Miss  Geonriana 
Pitcher,  very  neat. 

In  bush  plants,  John  Reardon's  Boeh- 
mer  was  six  feet  through,  and  three  feet 
above  pot,  a  mass  of  flowers;  The  Bard, 
magnificently  done,  and  a  pair  of  yellows 
six  feet,  one  of  Georgiana  Pitcher  ^ith 
over 850  flowers,  evenly  distributed;  a 
five-foot  Ivory,  also  a  six  foot  Mutual 
Friend.  W.  N.  Rudd's  plant  of  the  same 
variety  was  four-foot  through;  he  also 
bad  a  Chebeagne  with  very  large  flowers 

Srown  quite  dwarf.  An  English  variety, 
nchess  of  York— a  mass  of  gold  tassel— 
and  W.  H.  Lincoln,  flnely  done.  A.  Mc- 
Adam  staged  good  10-lnch  plants  Includ- 
ing The  Bard,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Glessner,  Mu- 
l^ual  Friend,  Dean  Hole,  and  Mrs.  Perrin. 

Of  single-stems  there  were  but  seven 
l^roups,  all  of  dwarf  growth.  Mr.  Mc- 
Adam  had  Morel;  J.  C.  Vaughan  two 
groups,  one  of  white,  another  of  yellow ; 
Crabb  &  Hunter  three  groups— Robinson, 
Idra,  Perrin,  and  Bonnaffon. 

It  took  725  vases  to  stage  the  ag- 
flp-egation  of  cut  flowers,  and  certainly 
tor  size  and  build  of  blooms  this  city 
baa  never  seen  their  equal.  W.  N.  Rudd 
l^ook  flrst  for  best  40  blooms  whfte,  yel- 
low, pink,  and  any  other  color;  best  20, 
one  bloom  each ;  12,  one  bloom  each,  and 
4six  in  white  and  yellow,  being  stopped 
only  by  a  Highland  Park  grower  in  class 
9,   six  blooms  pink,  with  Viviand-Morel. 

Picked  from  among  the  mnss  of  exhib- 
its for  size  or  general  high  grade,  we 
name  the  following:  I^  Colosse  Gren- 
oble, a  broad,  flat,  whitish  pink;  Vt.  de 
Cbecelles,  bronze-yellow;  Maud  Dean, 
pink;  M.H.Jones,  a  curled  pink;  Mo- 
desto, simply  grand ;  Vivland-Morel, 
Mayflower,  Golden  Wedding,  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Glessner,  lora.  The  Queen,  Oakland.  Zu- 
liiida,Chas.  Davis,  Autumn  Glory,  Brazil, 
yellow ;  Mrs.  Higginbotliam,  hairy  pink ; 
Golden  Gate,  Silver  Cloud,  Mme.  Car- 
not,  a  curiously  formed  whorled  white; 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Pullman,  W.  a.  Davis,  Mrs. 
»  Peabody,  Mrs.  Geo.  West,  Mrs.  Robin- 
son, Cheabeague.  Mrs.  H. Weeks,  a  perfect 
white;  Evangeline.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Ryerson, 
Nyanza,  an  Incurved  broad  petaled  Jap. ; 
Sunstone,  light  yellow;  Bouled'Or,  Wes- 
tern King,  flne;  E.  Dailledouze,  Jennie 
Falconer,  Liberty,  Lenawee,  Simplicity, 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Toler. 

E.  G.  Uihlein's  gardener  had  again  a 
table  of  cut  Orchids  and  another  of 
plants  flnely  in  flower. 


OnA  bundred  plants  of  the  wonder- 
ful Henry  Strawberry  are  olTered  as  a 
premiam  to  tbe  raiser  of  a  complote 
club  of  Ten  New  Names,  wlfn  an 
additional  supply  of  plants  to  each 
person  In  the  club.  Read  particulars 
'  elsewhere. 


Oak-tanned  leather  Harness 


9n«  Ttmr  AMrtM  wi 
allkta4*«rBta«l«Md 


.j«  aUM  lor  I 

•  Caitow  ■><•  KanwM,  i 
-11  SAVCVG 


KcKff    tbaMaMiaM?«<Ml«Mtopr(cM.  WECANS 

UlB  KlfHi  HARNESS  CO.,  No^^^sASs^iEtsasJiai 
Mao'lon  Am#rlr!«n  Oftrdeninff  wbMi  toii  irrlt^ 

METAL  WHEELS 

In  »U  4i2es  and  THiietles,  to  fit  on; 
axle.    They  li**t  fori? ver.    E'Alv 
fllTvcit  or  iAtii|^^er  ^pake^    Ciin' 
break  doTTii;   can't  dry  on t    no 
irew^ttlnr  of  tir^^a.  G imkI  Id  diy  weatUei 
as  In  T^t-t  weather   t^ead  for cataloe & 
prices.   ELEOTRIO  WHEEL  COi^ 
QUtNCY  •  ILLINOIS. 
4m«rtcMi  Qard—>ns  whi>  you  wnt» 


A$1.00Rai8iii  Seeder  brSOc. 


POSTPAID. 

We  %n  ttrad  of  aeUiii«  dealers 
and  waltlkiff  M  dayii  for  oar 
mone\»M>  we  » ill  Mil  boiue* 
keepers  at  Jobbers   rio«e. 

Send  ftO  #•••!•.  and  we  win 
mall  you  postpaid  one  of  our 
beet 

m  STATE  RAISIN  SEEDEBS 

Quaranteed  to  seed  1  lb.  of 
ralsfns  in  5  minutes.  Simple 
to  operate  and  easy  to  oiean. 


EASTOR  MFG.  GO.  0. 10.  •*  '^i^^r*^ 

vi».nttnn  Amiirtean  Qerdenipg  trben  you  wrtf. 


We  have  made  arrangements  to  furnish  THE  OHIO 
FARMEI  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  American  Garden- 
ing, both  papers,  one  year,  making  a  total  of  104 
great  papers,  for  only  $1.60. 

ipt:  upiu  r|ln|lltii  rA^^/nca^vrpV^^^^^ 

THE  VER1 

ultnral  Int 

tiainir  columns.    IT  HELPS  MAKE  THE  FARM  rAx.    oAmx-i^c*  v.wjri**o  *«*:i.;i.    ^^    _     , 
Present  subecriberB  can  order  this  combination  at  once  and  have  their  ^;^^^^^^„^ 


l8  well  known  a«  one  of  the  very  best,  largest,  and  in  every 

-    -     •*        agricultural  lournal  of  thu 

'      *    rlcultural  Press 

ERY  WEEK  In 

a  strong,  fearless 


ape 

.*  «*..^  - ^f^ekik  produce; ,. 

detehder  of  the  «^-u{-^^|lTn«^t  o'h^IXSS V^-I^f  i^i|  te^TR^""?  ""'  '^^"'. 


the  vear;  employs  THE  VERY  BEST  WRITERS  that  money  can  p: 
dAfAtider  nf  the  lurrlcnltnral  Interest  of  this  country,  and  CLEAN  io 


subscription  to  AMERICAN  GARDENING  extended  for  one  year. 
OHIO  FARMER  will  receive  the  rest  of  this  year  free.       '"' 


New  subscribers  to  THE 
Address  all  orders. 


AHERICAN  QARDBNINQ.   P.  O.   BOX   1«>7,   NEW  YORK. 


)./%^%%/%^%/%/%.%%/%^.%%^%/»%%%%%%%%%'%'%%'%%'^'^^»'%1 


CI^o  JDatet  (6arbcn 


BY    WILLIAM    THICKER. 

PRICE,   $2.00.    25  per  cent,  off  to  subscribers  to  American  Qsrdenlng 
and  Florists'  Exchange. 

This  work  contains  nine  beautiful  plates,  eighteen  full  page  descriptive  1 1 
views  of  leading  Water  Gardens  and  Ponds*  and  numerous         J 
smaller  pictures  prepared  with  special  reference  to 
this  worlc.      On  heavy  enamelled  paper. 
Elegantly  bound.    Large  octavo. 

The  .text  describes  all  operations  from  the  growing  of  pUnts  in  tubs  to  the 
large  water  garden,  excavation  of  -grounds,  construction  of  ponds,  adapting 
natural  streams,  planting,  hybridizing,  seed  saving,  propagation,  the  aquatic 
house,  wintering,  correct  designing  and  planting  of  banks  and  margins,  and 
all  other  necessary  details. 

i  I.  T.  OE  U  lARE  PTB.  &  PUB.  U.  LTD..  P.  I.  Bli  1S87,  iiw  Tirk  BItj. 

filEEPISE  lEITim  HID  !EITIL|ITI|lli, 

Horticultural    Architecture    and    Building. 


^.,_  jfitching^^Co 


ESTABLISHED    1844. 

233  Isrcsr  Stmt,      lEWYIH. 


FIVE  PATTERNS  OF  lOILERS 

NINETEEN    SIZES 
Perfect  Sask  Balsing  Apparatus 

Rosehovaes,  Oreenhouaea,  Btc  ,  of  Iron 
Frame  Construction  erected  complete 
or  the  atructural  Iron  Work  ship- 
ped ready  for  erection. 

Iron  Frame  Benches  with  the 
'*  Perfect  Drainage  Bench  Tile ' 
or  aiate  Tops. 
SBND  4C.  POflXAOR  FOR  TI«I«rSXRAXBI>  CAXAI«C>017B. 

MeofloB  liwrtniii  a«r4eiilag  wten  foa  writs. 
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WHOLESALE  MARKET  REPORT. 


New  York. 

Rosefl  are  selilng  very  low ;  good  Bride 
and  Bridesmaid  can  be  bought  at  f  8  per 
100,  each  as  nnder  ordinary  circum- 
stances should  make  95  to  96.  Lower 
grades  of  these  and  jeeneral  stock  have 
no  real  fixed  value.  Even  special  Beauty 
have  been  sold  as  low  as  910  per  100. 

Carnations  move  slowly  and  are  not 
as  good  property  as  they  were  two 
weeks  ago. 

Violets  so  far  are  the  best  celling  goods 
on  the  market  this  week  and  sell  Tor  50c. 
to  91-50  per  100. 

Violet  teas  have  been  a  feature  in  so- 
cietv  life  this  week.  It  will  be  to  the 
Violet  grower's  advantage  if  they  con- 
tinue to  be  fashionable. 

Chrysanthemums  are  in  the  cellars  and 
boxes  unsold— huge  quantities  of  them. 
Excellent  quality  is  offered  at  91  and 
91.50  per  dozen,  but  buyers  won't  be 
tempted.  Not  so  long  a«o  a  similar  qual- 
ity of  blooms  was  bringing  94  to  96  per 
dosen. 

Valley  Is  moving  fairly  well,  but  it  is 
hard  to  get ;  98  per  100  for  eiCtra  grade 
is  realised. 

Lilium  Harrisii  are  poor  selling  stock, 
and  in  hundred  lots  only  make  95;  by 
the  dosen  91  Ib  difflcult  to  get,  many 
being  sold  for  less. 

Cattleyas  have  not  been  plentiful  this 
week  and  hold  their  price  fairly  well. 
Cpyripediums  make  10c.  to  12c.  each, 
and  are  coming  In  freely.  -    < 

Roman  Hyacinths  are  seen  in  quantity 


now,  but  they  are  evidently  poor  selling 
stock.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  market  is 
in  a  poor  condition  at  time  of  going  to 
press.  Business  is  dragging  with  every- 
thing in  the  buyers'  favor;  the  wet, 
muggy  weather  helps  these  conditions. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  week  a  change 
may  be  expected  owing  to  the  near  ap- 
proach of  Thanksgiving.  "If  we  can 
only  have  sharp,  cold,  clear  weather," 
say  the  market  men,  "  everything  will  be 
alfrigbt." 

Hothouse  grapes  are  averaging  75c. 
per  pound  for  European.  American-grown 
are  oeing  thrown  away  unsold. 

Tomatoes  make  20c.  to  25c.  per  pound. 

Mushrooms  are  selling  well  at  40c.  to 
60c.  per  pound. 

Frame  lettuce  are  scarce  and  sell  weU. 

Cucumbers  are  nellins  slowly,  owing 
to  competition  of  Florida  stock;  75c.  per 
dozen  is  regarded  as  a  very  fancy  figure. 

Apples— Wlnesap,   Va.,  poor    toUfair, 
91.50@2.50;   goodto  fancy.  98-^ '^• 
Johnson's  Winter,    " 


fair, 


.  Va.,'  poor  to*  i 
91.50@2.50;  good  to  fancy,  f8.5C 
Snow.  State,  poor  to  fair,  92(g|2.B0; 
good  to  fancy,  98@4;  King,  State,  poor 
to  fair,  91.50(^2.50;  good  to  fancy,  9S@4; 
Ben  Davis,  western,  good  to  fancy,  92.50 
@3.25 ;  Virginia,  poor  to  fair,  91.50^2 ; 
good  to  fancy,  92.50(§)3 ;  Greenfng.State, 
poor  to  fair,  91.50(0^2;  good  to  fancy, 
92.50@d.50;  Baldwin,  State,  poor  to 
fair,  91.50@2.25;  good  to  fancy,  92.50 
@8.25;  N.  Spv,  State,  poor  to  fair, 
91.50@2;  good  to  fancy,  92.50@3.50; 


COULD  JIOT  EAT. 

A  Woman's  Strong  Constitution  Wrecked, 

Effects  of  a  Treacherous  Disease. 

A  Wonderful  Case. 

Fr^n  the  BulUitn,  Monroe,  La. 


Mrs.  Stephen  Bobbins  is  the  wife  of  a 
prominent  farmer  living  on  a  large  and 
well-kept  plantation  Just  at  the  edge  of 
Monroe,  La.  They  have  resided  In  this 
community  but  two  years,  having  moved 
here  from  Illinois.  The  change  was 
made  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Bobbins' 
health,  her  physicians  having  ad  vised  her 
that  it  was  the  only  hope  of  her  ever 
regaining  her  lost  health. 
Z  "Three  years  ago  this  last  winter," 
said  Mrs.  Kobbins,  ^'I  was  very  sick  with 
that  most  treacherous  disease,  the 
ffrippe.  I  had  a  very  severe  time  with  it, 
but  was  able  to  get  out  after  being  con- 
fined to  my  home  several  weeks,  fthlnk 
I  went  out  too  soon,  for  I  immediately 
contracted  a  cold  and  had  a  relapse, 
which  is  a  common  occurrence  with  that 
disease.  For  several  more  weeks  I  was 
confined  to  the  house  and  after  this  I  did 
not  fully  recover  until  recently.  I  was 
able  to  get  out  again,  but  I  was  quite  a 
d  iff erent  woman . 

Z  *^  My  former  strong  constitution  was 
wrecked,  and  I  was  a  dwindling  mass  of 
skin  and  bones.  My  blood  was  thin  and 
I  had  grown  pale  and  sallow.  My  lungs 
were  so  affected  that  I  thought  I  was 
goiufl:  into  consumption.  During  my  ill- 
ness I  had  lost  thirty  pounds  In  weight. 
I  tried  to  regain  mv  strength  and  former 
good  health  by  trying  different  medicines 
and  physicians,  but  nothing  seemed  to 
help  me."^'  My  appetite  was  gone,  and 
when  I  ate  the  food  It  would  not  stay 
on  my  stomach. 

''  The  only  thing  my  physician  said  for 
me  to  do  was  to  take  a  change  of  cli- 
mate, and  on  his  advice  I  came  here.  At 
first  I  seemed  benefited,  but  to  my  sorrow 
it  proved  to  be  only  temporary,  and  in  a 
few  months  I  was  in  my  former  condi- 
tion. The  color  bad  left  my  cheeks,  I 
had  no  energy,  and  life  was  a  misery.  I 
had  become  a  burden  to  myself  and  fam- 
ily. Finally,  I  happened  to  read  in  a 
newspaper  of  how   Br.  WllliamB'  Pink 


Pills  for  Pale  People  had  effected  a  mi- 
raculous cure  with  the  same  disease 
which  a  neighbor  of  mine  had  in  Illinois. 

*'  On  the  strength  of  this  testimonial  I 
decided  at  once  to  give  the  medicine  a 
trial.  I  accordingly  sent  for  a  box  of  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  and 
gave  the  pills  a  thorough  trial.  I  did  not 
notice  any  change  till  I  had  tried  the 
second  box.  I  was  discouraged  a  little 
with  the  result  uf  the  first  box,  but 
knowing  that  I  should  not  expect  a  sud- 
den cure  of  such  a  chronic  case  as  mine,  I 
tried  the  second  box  with  the  result  that 
I  Immediately  began  getting  l>etter.  I 
used  five  boxes  of  these  pills  and  was 
completely  cured,  as  you  see  me  to-day, 
weighing  more  than  ever  before." 

As  evidence  of  the  truthfulness  of  her 
storv  Mrs.  Bobbins  volunteered  to  make 
the  following  sworn  statement : 

**  I  hereby  affirm  that  the  above  state- 
ment is  every  word  exact  and  true." 
"  Mrs.  Stephen  Bobbins. 
**  Monroe  La.,  March  2, 1897.'* 

"Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me, 
a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  Parish  of 
Winn,  State  of  Louisiana,  this  the  2d 
day  of  March,  1897. 

Amos  B.  Jessups,  Notary  Public.** 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
contain,  in  a  condensed  form,  all  the  ele- 
ments tieeeasBzy  to  ^ive  new  life  and  rich- 
ness, to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered* 
nerves.  They  are  also  a  specific  for 
troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such  as  sup- 
pressions. Irregularities  and  all  forms  of 
weakness.  They  build  up  the  blood,  and 
restore  the  glow  of  health  to  pale  and 
sallow  cheeks.  In  men  they  effect  a  radi- 
cal cure  In  all  cases  arising  from  mental 
worry ,  overwork  orexcesses  of  whatever 
nature.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  in  boxes 
(never  in  loose  bu1k)at  .50  cents  a  box  or 
six  boxes  for  92.50,  and  may  be  had  of 
all  druggists,  or  direct  by  mail  from  Dr. 

'"ims'    Afediclne     Co.,     Schenectady, 


mixed  lots,  poor  to  fair,  9161.75;  good 
to  fancy  92@2.50 ;  open  heads,  poor  to 
fair,  91@1.50. 

Pears— Seckel,  per  bushel  box,  |1.2Sfl 
2.50;  perkeg;91.50<g2.75;  Beurr^BoZ 
per  barrel.  92@4;  Keiffer,  Jerwy, 
barrel,  920)8 ;  up-river,  per  bai  '  ^ 
2.75 ;  Lawrence,per  barrel,  91.1 
Beurr6  Clairgeau,  per  barrel, 
Beurr^  d'AnJou,  per  oarrel,  91.75 
Vicar,  per  barrel,  91-25@1.75. 

Grapes— Delaware,  fancy,  per  nufl 
basket.  18(3ll5c. ;  common  to  good,  per 
small  basket,  7@12c. ;  Niagara,  fancr, 
per  small  basket,  12;  common  to  fafa* 
per  small  basket,  7@10c.;  Catawba,' 
fancy,  per  small  basket,  9<^10c.;  ordi- 
nary, per  small  basket,  7@8c. ;  Concord, 
per  large  basket,  11^12V^.:  fancy,  per 
small  basket,  9@10c.;  ordinary,  per 
small  basket,  7@8c. ;  inferior  stock. nntl 
basket.  4@6c.;  white  kinds.  In  tnyt. 
per  100  pounds,  91^1.25 ;  Catawba,  in 
trays,  per  100  pounds,  85c.<gt91:  Con. 
cord,  in  trays,  per  100  pounds,  85c.@|l; 
very  inferior,  per  100  pounds,  50@75c. 

Nuts— Northern  chestnuts  are  tm 
scarce,  but  the  demand  is  light;  a  falr 
supply  of  southern  offering.  Prime  to 
fancy  northern  quoted  at  95.50^^0 
per  bushel  of  60  pounds ;  most  salei  of 
southern  at  93.5(>@4;  a  few  are  held  a 
shade  higher  but  without  Importiot 
sales.    Hickory  nuts  firm  at  91.75. 

Carolina  peas  generally  brought fliO. 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart,  4i^8c. 

Cauliflowers— Fancy,  per  barrel,  — .; 
good  to  prime,  per  barrel.  91.25^1.30: 
poor  to  fair,  per  barrel,  50c.@91. 

Celery— Choice  to  fancy,  large,  p«r 
dosen,  80@35c. ;  fair  to  prime,  ner  doio. 
15@25c. ;  small  and  poor,  per  aoien,  8§ 
12c, 

Cabbages^Bed,  per  barrel,  75^ 
Jersey  and  Long  Island,  per  100,  \ 
State,  per  lOO,  92.50@8.50. 

Carrots— Washed,  per  barrel.  91@1.2o; 
unwashed,  per  barrel,  75@90c. 

Cucumbers— Florida,  per  crate,  |1^ 
1.75. 

^SS  plants— Florida,  per  barrel,  $$§ 
8;  Florida,  per  box,  98@4. 

Oreen  peas— Tiivlnla,  per  one-half  bar- 
rel basket,  50c.@91.75;  N.  C,  per  one- 
third  barrel  ba^et,  91.25@1.50. 

Onions — Orange  Co.,  red,  prime,  per 
bag,  91.75@2.25;  yellow,  per  bag, 
9l!50(g|2;  white,  per  bag,  91.50@8;i]|. 
ferior,  per  bag.  75c.@91.25:  State  and 
west,  yellow,  per  barrel,  91@1.75;  eart- 
em,  white,  per  barrel,  92@5;  eastern, 
red,  per  barrel,  92.25@2.50;  eastern, 
yellow,  per  barrel,  92. 

Okra— Florida,  per  carrier,  91.50^; 
Charleston  wax.  prime,  bushel  basket 
75c.  @  91.50;  Charleston,  green,  per 
bushel  basket,  50c.@91. 

Squash— Hubbard,  per  barrel,  91.25§ 
1.50;  Marrow,  per  barrel.  91@1.2S. 

Turnips— Bussla,  Canada,  car  lots,  per 
barrel  50@75c. 

Potatoes  are  firm  and  likely  tn  im- 
prove in  value. 

Boston. 

Boston  market  celery  is  tn  good  de- 
mand at  about  91.60  a  dosen ;  all  other 
grades  remain  as  last  week. 

Squash— Marrow,  91.25  a  barrel; 
Hubbard  about  920@25  a  ton,  V  good. 
Unless  the  goods  are  very  fancy,  they 
will  not  bring  these  top  prices;  thb 
means  hard-shelled ;  Turbans  191-25  a 
barrel,  or  920  a  ton. 

Onions  remain  about  the  same  as  last 
week,  that  is,  92 per  barrel;  SnanlA 
nearly  cleaned  up,  91.60a  crate,  which  b 
supposed  to  hold  50  pounds,  but  very 
seldom  does. 

Shell  beans  practically  done,  only  a  few 
coming  here;  string  beans  in  good  de- 
mand if  good  Btock,  bat  moit  of  It  not 
very  good. 

Turnips— Yellow  stock  85c.(S)91  a  bar 
rel ;  white  French,  91 ;  white  flats  30c.  a 
bushel. 

Badlshes  25c.  a  doien  bunches.  Spto- 
ach  15@2.5c  a  busheL  Beets  50<E$75c.  a 
dozen  bunches.  Carrots  75c.^l- 
Parsnips  50@75c.  Parsley  60c.  Arti- 
chokes 91.50  a  box.  Leeks  40@50c.  a 
dozen. 

The  market  on  cabbage  remains  verr 
dull;  no  change  In  price,  Sc.  a  head. 
Cauliflower  is  in  a  little  better  demaod. 
selling  at  12V^25c.  a  head. 
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HothoQBe  cucumbers  show  very  little 
change  from  last  week,  unlees  very  well 
assorted.  Fancy  goods  bring  little 
at>ove  the  quotation,  96@8  a  hundred. 

Hothouse  lettuce  in  good  demand ;  or- 
ders coming  in  from  other  sections  make 
our  market  quite  bare  of  it;  selling  85@ 
50c.,  a  raise  of  10c.  from  last  week. 

Mushrooms  selling  25@40c.  a  pound ; 
very  dull. 

uothouse  tomatoes  20@80c.  a  pound. 

Hothouse  grapes  25@o0c.  a  Bound ; 
takes  a  very  choice  article  to  bring  the 
top  price. 

The  potato  market  is  a  grade  firmer. 
Green  Mountain  stock,  asking  price  to- 
day 80c.  a  bushel:  Hebrons  75@80c. ; 
White  Stars  about  75c.  a  bushel.  Sweet- 
potatoes  $1.75  a  barrel. 

Mint  40@50c.  a  dosen  bunches ;  oyster 
plant  75c.  a  dozen. 

Oranges— 150-176  count,  Florida 
stock,  |4.50.     Qrape  fruit  96@7.50. 

Pears— Market  is  active;  very  fair  de- 
mand for  Duchess  at  $1 .50@2.50 ;  Buerrd 
BoBC  98@4;  Buerrd  Clalrgeau  92@|8; 
Beurr^  d'AnJou  91.25@2.  Quinces  dull, 
91.50  a  bushel. 

Cranberries  are  a  little  firmer  for  hard 
nice  goods.  It  is  netting  near  Thanks- 
giving when  everybody  eats  turkey  and 
cranberry  sauce.  Ordinary  stock  sellitig 
about  95,  with  fancy  95.50.  Crates 
91.76. 

Egg  plants  in  good  demand  at  about 
9^.60  per  crate  of  two  dosen. 

Northern  chestnuts  96  a  bushel. 

Apples-'-0¥eeningB92.76@3;  Baldwins 
98^8.26;  fancy  red  eating  apples  93(g) 
8.60  a  barrel.  These  prices  are  for  No.  1 
stock. 

Orapes— Concords,  large  baskets  12c. : 
Niagaras  12c. ;  Salems  and  Catawbasld 
<§|14c. ;  small  baskets  8@10c. 


Onioos  and  Apples. 

The  onion  growers  of  western  New 
York  have  agreed  amouK  themselves  to 
hold  their  product  for  higher  prices.  The 
result  is,  dealers  are  buying  in  Michigan 
and  other  Western  states  at  the  market 
price.  Ten  thousand  bushels, .  purchased 
at  50  cents  per  bushsl,  are  en  route  from 
the  West  for  storage.  Lyons  growers 
have  harvested  about  20,000  bushels, 
and  but  very  little  of  the  local  crop  has 
been  marketed.  An  early  freeze  would 
catch  thousands  of  bushels  now  piled  in 
tiers  out  of  doors. 

The  apple  market,  open,  presents 
marked  contrast  compared  with 
last  year.  Kings  are  worth  98,  Ben 
Davis  92.50,  Baldwins  92.75,  and  Green- 
ings 92.25  to  92.50.  Cider  stock  last 
year  brought  5  cents  a  bushel.  The  pres- 
ent price  is  80  cents.  Notwithstanding 
the  tremendous  decrease  of  production 
this  year,  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that 
the  average  orchard  will  produce  more 
profit  this  autumn  than  last.  A  thou- 
eand-barrel  orchard  last  year  brought  in 
not  to  exceed  9750  gross.  After  deduct- 
ing the  cost  of  barrels  at  80  cents  each, 
the  proceeds  were  reduced  to  9450.  The 
same  orchard  this  year  will  clean  up 
about  250  barrels,  which,  If  sold  at  the 
present  prices,  will  bring  an  average  of 
92.50  per  barrel,  or  a^tal  of  9625.  The 
cost  of  barrels  will  be  only  962.50  this 
year,  leaving  9562.50  to  pay  for  picking 
and  hauling  250  barrels,  as  against  9450 
to  pay  for  picking  and  hauling  1,000  bar- 
rels last  year. 


From  a  Well  Known  Fruit  Grower. 

I  have  Just  finished  looking  over  some 
hack  numbers  of  American  Qardenino. 
It  seems  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  to  fill  the 
popular  need  in  its  line.  Itcannot  fail  to 
oe  a  success  and  a  growing  success. 

O.  W.  BlackNall. 


The  Henry  Strawberry  plants  came 
all  right  in  good  condition.  I  hope  they 
will  do  well  for  me,  but  good  or  bad,  1 
shall  let  you  know  later  my  treatment  of 
them.  American  Gardening  is  always 
very  interesting  to  me,  and  more  so  at 
this  time  when  we  are  all  under  strictest 
quarantine.  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  Mr.  Jerolaman's  letters,  and  hope  after 
he  has  exhausted  the  strawberry,  he  will 
write  of  something  else.— G.,  La. 


OUR  CLUB  LIST 

LET  US  FILL  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR  1898. 

Below  we  print  a  eomprehensive  list  of  tlio  leadinir  publications 
of  the  day.  When  more  than  one  is  wanted  in  club  we  will  be 
pleased  to  send  you  an  estimate. 

Our  list  has  been  carefully  selRted,  and  the  price  at  which  we  offer  mafcaiinM,  etc,  in  dab 
with  Amkrican  Oardsnino  hatt  been  made  as  low  as  is  possible,  In  order  to  induce  our  friends 
to  place  their  orders  thronjrh  ns  and  to  enable  them  to  obtain  their  literature  at  a  great 
saTlnc  oyer  orders  placed  sinicly. 

Kindly  remember  we  are  not  confined  to  the  below  list,  but  can  fnmieh  any  newspaper  or 
ma^aiine  published  in  the  world,  sinielyp  or  in  club  with  Amkrican  Oardenino. 

The  flnteolamiiorflinu«B[A]iiidieateB  regralar  yearly  snbeertptlon  prlee ;  the  s^eond 
eolumn  [B]  oar  prioe*  Inelndlag  AMBRIOAN  OJJBU>]BNINO  for  One  year. 


Agricultural,  etc.  a. 

American  Agriculturist..., $1  00 

Breeders' Gazette 2  00 

Ceuntry  Grentlesian.. .  2  00 

Fanners*  Advocate  (Canada)...  1  00 

Farmers'  Msffadne 1  00 

Farmers'  Review 1  00 

Farm,  Field  and  Fireside. 1  00 

Fkurm  and  Fireside 60 

Farm  and  Home 60 

Farm  Journal.... « 60 

Farm  News 66 

Glesiaimgs  in  Bee  Cnlture 1  00 

HomeandFarm 60 

^diana  Farmer 100 

Mass.  Ploughman,  new 2  90 

"  ^*  Renewals...  2  00 

Michigan  Farmer..,.......:  ...  1  00 

NationalStockman  and  Farmer  1  00 

Nebraska  Farmer 1  26 

New  England  Farmer 2  00 

Ohio  Farmer 1  00 

Orange  Judd  Farmer. 1  00 

Paoinc  Rural  Press •.  2  40 

Practical  Dairyman.... 50 

Practical  Farmer 100 

Prairie  Farmer 100 

Rural  New  Yorker 1  00 

Southern  Cultivator 1  00 

Southern  Farm 100 

Southern  Florist  and  Gkiidener  1  00 

Strawberry  Culturist 60 

Strawberry  Specialist,  new....      50 
Renewals     60 

Texas  Farmer 1  00 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch 1  00 

Horticultural,  etc. 

Canadian  Horticulturist 1  00 

Garden  and  Forest 4  00 

Gardening  (Chicago) 2  00 

Meehan'sMonthly; 2  00 

Vicks 60 

Poultry. 

American  Poultry  Advocate...     26 

Fancier's  Review 50 

Farm  Poultry 1  00 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 06 

Poultry  Herald 60 

Poultry  Keeper 60 

Poultry  Monthly 1  00 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal 60 

Gtonoral. 

Advance  (Cong'l)  new 2  00 

"  ''       renewals.....  2  00 

American  Field,  new 4  00 

'*  *'      renewals 4  00 

American  Kitchen  Magaaine . .  1  00 

American  Machinist. 8  00 

Aquarium 100 

Arena 8  00 

Art  Amateur 4  00 

Art  Interchange  (with  plates)..  4  00 

Atlantic  Monthly 4  00 

Ave  Maria.  2  00 

Babyhood 1  00 

Baptist  Missionary  Magazine...  1  00 

Caxptmtrj  and  Building 1  00 

Century 4  00 

Chicago  Herald  (Weekly) 1  60 

Chicago  Inter-Oeean    *' 1  00 

Chicago  Weekly  Times. 60 

Christian  Herald 1  60 

Christian  Register 8  00 

Churchman 8  60 

Ck>lman's  Rural  World .\  1  00 

Cosmopolitan 1  00 

Delineator  (Butterick's) 1  00 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magaaine.  2  00 
Detroit  Free  Press  (Weekly).. .  1  00 
Domestic  Monthly..' 1  60 


$186 

240 

2  76 

176 

176 

190 

160 

140 

140 

125 

120 

185 

145 

185 

200 

290 

100 

1  86 

185 

260 

100 

186 

800 

185 

185 

185 

1  80 

185 

1  85 

1  75 

185 

100 

125 

1  75 

186 

190 

425 

260 

285 

185 

1  16 

185 

1  60 

160 

140 

185 

125 

140 

200 

290 

425 

460 

1  76 

820 

175 

800 

485 

485 

480 

270 

190 

190 

185 

400 

285 

1  80 

1  40 

2  15 

885 

4  10 

185 

1  90 

1  90 

2<S0 

190 

215 

Gteneral— Con.  a. 

Donahoe's  Magaaine. 12  00 

EclectioMagasine 5  00 

Electrical  Review 8  00 

Engineering  Magadne. 8  00 

Forest  and  Stream  (new  only)..  4  00 

Forum,  The 8  00 

Frank  fiarrisen's  Manalne. ...     50* 
Frank  Leslie's  PopularMonthly  9^  00 

Godey's  Magasine 100 

Gk>lden  Days. 8  00 

Gtood  Housekeeping .  2  00 

Harper^s  Baaaar 4  00 

Harper's  Magazine 4  00 

Harper's  Weekly 4  00 

Harper's  Reund  Table 2  00 

Home  Queen 60 

Illustrated  American 4  00 

Independent 8  00 

Jenness  Miller's  lUus.  Mag 1  00 

Judge 5  00 

Judge's  liibrary 100 

Ladles'  Home  Journal,  The.. . .  1  00 

Ladies'  Home  Companion 60 

Ladies' World 85 

Leslie's  niustrated 4  00 

Life 500 

Lippincott's 8  00 

Maomillan's 8  00 

McClure's  Magaaine 100 

Munsey's  Magazine. 100 

Nation,  The 8  00 

New  England  Magazine 8  00 

New  Tork  Ledger 2  00 

"       "     Tribune  (Weekly) . .  .1  00 

"       "     World  (Tri-Weekly)  1  00 

North  American  Review,  The .  5  00 

Notes  and  (Queries. 5  00 

Observer,  new  only 8  00 

•*        Renewal 8  00 

Outing 8  00 

Park  and  Cemetery 1  00 

Peterson's  Magazine 1  00 

PhiladelphiaPress  (Weekly)...  1  00 

PhrenolcMdcal  Journal 1  60 

Popular  Science  Monthly 5  00 

Popular  Science  News. 1  00 

Puck 5  00 

Puck's  Library 120 

Puritan 100 

Review  of  Reviews 2  60 

Scientiflo  American 8  00 

"  "    Supplement....  5  00 

"    wlfii     "        ...  7  00 

"  Builders' edition  2  60 

"    inc.  B'l'ds' edit  5  60 

"     AllSeditiona.  9  00 

Scribner's 8  00 

St.  Nicholas 8  00 

Sunday  School  Times ;    ..  1  50 

TexasSiftings 4  00 

The  Etude,  new  only 1  50 

"         renewals 1  50 

The  Outlook 8  00 

Toledo  Blade 100 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm^ew.. . .  4  00 
"        "        ••       llenewal  4  00 

Womankind 60 

Young  Ladies'  Journal 4  00 

Youth's  Companion,  new  only.  1  75 
'*  **  Renewals.  1 75 

Foreipi. 

•FanihanaHome f..r2  26 

Field 10  60 

Garden 4  60 

Garden  Work 2  50 

(Hrdener's  (chronicle 4  60 

Gkurdener's  Magazine 4  60 

Gardening,  Illustrated 2  26 

(Hrdenins  World 2  50 

Journal  or  Botany 4  75 

Journal  of  Horticulture. 4  00 

Kew  Gardens  Bulletin.... 150 

Ravue  Hortleoie...; 5  60 


B. 

$2  00 
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808 
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860 

190 
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4% 
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800 
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825 

860 
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880 

850 
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'  190 
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550 

560 

826 

400 

8,85 
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225 
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250 

5  10 
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190 
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800 
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8  10 
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800 

860 
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425 

2  15 

286 

886 

186 

4  26 

400 

12c 

400 
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275 

825 

1100 
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826 
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525 

800 

825 

526 
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225 
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Nov.  «i,  lie.  I 


Henry 
Strawberry 
Plant 
Premiums 


Will    bs  shipped    to   atl    who    dt^atre 
them  this  iiea*on  until  f^rfiund  rr««ic«ji. 


Owing 


tu  the  w anile rfu[ 
run  on  thl»  ud^ 
equaled  Bl  raw- 
berry  we  are  E»rei»ariuf?  |  00,000 
Henry  plants  for  Spring  de* 
llveryp  ^vnd  in  thig  connection 
we  dcj^ire  our  renders  to  re- 
ni  ember 


Two  Facts 


% 


1 — Tbe  Henry    Strawberry    can        p'^^t 
obtaliiod    solely   through    a   ^utiB-        -  ^S^  ^^    / 
tlon  to  AMERrr'AK  Oakdenksc*  :   iid  ih^^^^i^<i)Q    ^ 


If  we  could  teach  the 
Indians 

to  USE 

it  would  quickly  civilize  them 


ve  couia  xeacn  tne 

SAPOLIO 


MfintloD  Amflr1c»o  0»ra#nliijr  wben  you  writ*, 


publlsherB  will   not   sell  pLaDta    under 
any  cooHlderatioD  ; 


2 — Neither  will  Mr.  Jerolamac, 


ts 


New  and  Renewal  Subscrlberi-^Five 

plaDts  of  the  Henry  will  be  mailed^ 
postpaid,  as  a  premium  to  every  Re- 
newal or  Now  i^ubseriber  eeudlng  us 
$1.00  for  a  year's  subeeription.  When 
remitting  be  sure  to  state  if  you  waut 
ttilB  premium. 

To  Agents  and  Workers.— For  every 
II. UO  retieived  from  agents  and  others 
for  New  Suhsciriptlon*i,  we  mail,  post- 
paid, Ten  Henry  plants^  Five  to  the 
New  Subscriber  and  Five  to  tht'  k^^ut. 


Clubs  of  Ten* — To  every  agoitt  seiidjiii; 
UB  Iq  a  club  ot  Ten  New  Names  and 
iio.oo,  wi^  will  fnrward  in  paymejit 
thi>rofiirOae  Hundred  i  too?  Henry  Straw- 
berry Placta,  by  ej;preHij»  as  well  ae 
send  Five  plants,  fjostpald,  to  each 
person  in  the  club. 


n^ 


^Utii^i 


M!«ntloQ  AmirlcJi-H  f^r<leti1tij  w^en  you  wrliii 


,Hr|gt-THE  CROWN  Bgnelm 

mX^f.  ^HM     for  L'tlUmff  yirr^  rigour*.     Pdr  thfi  pQQlunMB^ 

Luvuirjik.  Biyl     Bt'»t  la  the  world,     I^v^tmt  iti  pri'et.    fanAm 

.  _!l  «   "  TiW    ciJi;  q  lAf  *  till  vtmxim  t>n  im^Im.  WUhm  Mm^M^m^ 

M0iitjo&  Airt<r1eui  O&rdviilni  vh^n  f<Hi  «tN» 


^      LORD   &   BURNHAM   CO., 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders  and  Manufacturers  of  Hestlng  and 

Ventilating  Apparatus. 

lEAUbllihed  1856.) 
/•//I ns^  a  FJ d  f^sT  im ^  tff^  fit rn  f^h rff  r * n  /j ftp fici  tiftn  ftr  Ufa  t ing  nntf  Veo  t fix  ffnv  A  ppAf^ fBM 

IfiiThfNt   A  %rjirds    11 1    ttse     Wtfrid'4 


erecU'd   cnuipltttf^    ut  fur   mntfrLti    tjtily. 


Fmtt 


Mr  Jerola man's  sr^rleB  of  articles  has 
been  put  lupaLnphletfornt ;  and  agents 
will  be  i^upplied  with  eoples  on  appli- 
cation.    Best  i-anipaign  miittf^r  out. 

AMERICAN    GABDENL\G, 

p.  0,  Box  f697,  HEW  YORK. 


NEW   SECTIONAL  HOT  WATER   HEATER. 
SfwrUlty  fid.'ipft^d  to  Jur^  r^insr^.-i.      WUi  hf^t   ttp   to  Ifi.SOO  ihft  01   0a8s.    nff^^ 
^f^fiTinmr,     Mi*fit'r:iti>  t-rfst,     Afsn   fif^nffrs  fttr  smjiifer   nark      Senf!  gfx  centM  postiige  t9 
A'e  H*  lark  nifi  rv  for  InfrMt  cttaitj^vt'  ofJIta  ting  aud  VentUHttng  AppArfiUtE. 

NEW   VORK  OFFICE!  OENCRAL    OFFICC   AND  WOnM: 

leO  FIFTH  AUC  ,  con*  2f"T  WT,  mviNQTON-ON-HUD«l>N.  N.  T. 

Mao  tlon  AmsrlQ&n  O^rdaotnf  wben  jov  vrittL 
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adverse  conditions, 

overcomias: 8ia 

jnaryllis 8ia 

knthuriums 8xa 

teekeeper,  the Sxa 

irackets,  home-made..  807 
inlbs,  blue  flowered. . . .  Sia 
Canadian  Fruit  in  Bn^- 

land 810 

thrysanthemtuns,  color 


CONTENTS    OP   THIS 


of 808 

Cycads  and  Palms 813 

BxhibitiooB,  reports  on,  8x3 
Experiment     Station 

tests 810 

Fertilizers  for  Berries..  808 
Flower  Show  reports..  813 

Fruit  Garden 807 

Jerolaman,  Mr.,  and  his 

critics 8zx 


Lawn  Truck,  a  useful.. 

Leaves  for  Manure 

Markets,  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia. 

Pear  Trees,  manage- 
ment of 

Plum  Burbank 

Poultry  Yard,  the 

Private  Gardeners 

Pruning  Pear  Trees.... 


iSSUB  I 

8oq     Question  Box 8ix 

808    Rose,  unruly 809 

Shrubs,  flowering,  list 
8x8        of 808 

Strawberry  Culture  in 

807  December 806 

808  Strawberries,   Fertil- 

8x7        izersfor 808 

8x3     Vegetable  Garden 806 

807  West  Virginia  Horticul- 


lurists 807 

Window  Gardm,  The..  8x3 
Wyandotte,  the  Silver.  817 

Bracket,  a  home  made..  807 
Lawn  Truck  and  Spray- 

er.combined 809 

Weeping    Willows     in 

Boston 805 


riG.  aac.-WEEPINQ    WILLOW.S   AS   SEEN    IN    THE   §OSTON    PUBLIC   GARDENS. 


For  ptantiDg  on  the  banks  of  streams  and  lakes,  there  is  ncrt  a  tree  that  can  vie  with  the  Weepiq^  Willow  (Salix 
^abylonica)  for  perfection  of  repose  and  solemnity  of  effect.  Of  beaoiy  as  an  indivldnal  tree,  tke  Weeping  Willow  is  never 
able  to  appear  to  best  advantagid  except  when  used  an  su^jg^ested  above. 

On  pi^esenttog  the  present  picture,  we  take  the  occasion  to  remaric  that^rarely,  if  ever,  has  there  been  as  satlsfactoiy 
;'a  photograpli  of  ikils  tree,  most  difficult  to  picture. 
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Strawberry  Culture  in  December. 

winter  Protection. 

Winter  protection  should  be  applied  aa 
Boon  as  liie  ground  freeces  hard  enough 
for  a  wagon  to  drive  over  the  fields  with- 
out breaking  through  the  frozen  crust. 
The  chief  object  in  winter  protection  is  to 
lessen  the  heaving  of  the  soil  and  the  con- 
sequent breaking  of  the  roots  and  root- 
lets of  the  plants.  The  stiffer  the  soil 
the  worse  the  heaving,  and  the  greater 
the  necessity  of  protection. 

The  covering  should  not  be  thick 
enough  to  entirely  prevent  the  soil  from 
freesing,  but  to  greatly  lessen  the  freezing 
in  the  severest  weather.  Pine  straw,  a 
little  less  than  an  inch  deep  after  it  set- 
tles, is  the  proper  depth  in  this  latitude. 
It  would  have  to  be  deeper  in  proportion 
as  you  went  North. 

In  winter  protection  at  the  North,  the 
whole  ground  should  be  covered,  beds, 
middles,  and  all. 

The  varieties  of  material  that  can  be 
used  are  almost  endless.  Where  pine 
straw,  or  pine  needles,  as  it  is  often 
called,  can  be  obtained,  it  is  almost  the 
ideal  covering.  Of  all  similar  material  it 
is  the  least  likely  to  be  blown  off.  Wheat 
straw,  oat  straw,  marsh  grass  and  other 
similar  things  are  used.  Cornstalks  can 
also  be  used,  but  as  they  do  not  lie  close 
a  much  thicker  layer  will,  of  course,  be 
necessary. 

The  great  objection  to  oak  and  similar 
leaves  is  that  they  blow  off  so  badly, 
which  isalsothecase  with  oat  and  wheat 
straw  unless  they  are  very  fine-cut 
Yet  such  leaves  and  straw  are  often  used 
and  anchored  in  place  by  placing  on 
them  small  stones  or  a  little  earth  at 
short  intervals. 

All  available  stable  or  barnyard  ma- 
nure should  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
taking  the  place  of  other  material.  If 
coarse  it  can  be  applied  quite  thick 
directly  over  the  plants.  If  very  fine  it 
will  be  best  to  use  it  mostly  around  and 
between  the  plants  and  to  put  a  coarser, 
more  open  material  Just  over  the  plants. 
The  effect  of  too  close  a  material  over 
plants  is  to  bleach  and  make  them  ten- 
der. Whatever  covering  is  used  it  must 
be  nearly  all  removed  from  immediately 
over  the  plants  about  the  time  that 
growth  b^ns  in  the  spring.  The  mate- 
rial can  be  left  around  the  plants  and 
between  the  rows,  where  it  will  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  keeping  the  berries 
clean  and  of  conserving  moisture  then  so 
essential  to  a  good  crop. 

Whether  winter  protection  pays  or  is 
even  advisable  south  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line  is  uncertain.  I  have  experi- 
mented for  many  winters.  Some  winters 
it  did  good ;  some  winters  it  seemed  to  be 
rather  harmful.  It  certainly  would  not 
be  advisable  farther  South  where  crick- 
ets and  haimful  insects  harbor  under  it 
and  feed  on  the  plants.  Besides,  the 
warmer  the  climate  the  more  danger  of 
smothering  and  bleaching  the  plants. 

But  stable  or  barnyard  manure  is  ex- 
cellent in  any  climate  if  properly  used.  I 
have  never  known  any  insect  pests  to 
harbor  under  it. 

At  the  South  it  should  be  applied 
around  and  between  the  plants.  Used  in 
this  way  with  a  liberal  dressing  of  hard- 
wood ashes  (fifty  bushels  to  the  acre 
can  be  used),  or  800  pounds  of  kainit  in 
place  of  the  ashes  and  800  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate,  a  heavy  crop  of  fine 
berries  will  almost  surely  be  made.  The 
fertilizer  should  be  applied  before  the 
manure.  It  is  also  good  to  use  without 
the  manure. 

How  to  Plant. 

Plow  the  land  well  and  deeply,  har- 
rowing if  cloddy.  Sandy  loam  will  rarely 
need  harrowing.  Run  off  rows  three  feet 
apart.  Two  and  a  half  feet  will  do  if 
land  is  scarce,  though  it  makes  plowing 
somewhat  more  tedious.  Sow  in  the 
furrow  cotton-seed  meal  at  a  rate  of  300 
to  500  pounds  an  acre.  Mix  it  with  soil 
by  running  cultivator  or  plow  down  the 
furrows.  List  in  this  with  a  light  furrow 
from  each  side.  Work  list  down  very 
low  with  hoes  or  a  horse  drag.  Set 
plants  fifteen  Inches  apart,  or  eighteen 


inches  If  it  is  a  stout-growing  variety  and 
the  soil  is  very  rich.  Plant  deep  enough 
to  cover  roots  well.  Plants  can  safely 
be  set  a  little  deeper  In  winter  than  in 
spiing. 

Other  fertilizer  can  be  used.  I  recom- 
mend cottonseed  meal  as  being  less  likely 
to  damage  newly-set  plants  should  it 
come  in  contact  with  their  roots.  But 
there  is  but  little  danger  of  this  In  the 
cool,  moist  fall  and  winter  weather. 

Kainit  and  acid  phosphate  can  be  ap- 
plied at  any  time  afterwards  around  or 
between  the  plants,  and  in  quantities 
above  recommended. 

I  often  use  a  ton  of  cotton-seed  meal  to 
the  acre,  applying  it  broadcast  and  har- 
rowing it  in  well  before  listing  and  plant- 
ing. Still  a  barnyard  manure  can  be  used 
to  great  advantage  if  likewise  broadcast 
and  plowed  in.  Where  plentifully  used 
no  other  kind  of  fertilizer  need  be  then 
applied. 

The  AdvantAce  of  Late    Fall  and  Winter 
Planting. 

South  of  the  latitude  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  late  fall  and  winter  plantlngTs 
the  safest  and  surest,  except  on  stiff,  wet 
soil  given  to  heaving  during  hard  freezes. 
On  such  heaving  soil  the  young  plants, 
if  unprotected,  are  liable  to  be  lifted  out 
of  the  ground  if  planted  too  late  to  get  a 
hold  before  very  severe  weather  sets  in— 
say  between  November  15  and  March  1. 

But  the  danger  of  heaving  can  be  pre- 
vented bj'  a  moderate  covering  of  straw 
or  manure  placed  mostly  around  the 
plants  but  some  of  it  on  them.  In  fact, 
youuK  plants  may  be  set  In  any  climate, 
be  it  ever  so  cold,  at  any  day  when  the 
gioundisuot  frozen  if  at  once  covered 
with  straw  or  manure  to  a  depth  corre 
sponding  to  the  coldness  of  the  climate. 
The  covering  need,  and  indeed  should  not 
be  thick  enough  to  entirely  prevent  the 
ground  from  freezing,  but  only  to  ma- 
terially lesben  the  freezing  and  heaving. 

The  advantages  of  late  fall  and  winter 
planting  are  manifold.  The  ground  then 
being  always  moist  and  the  sun  weak, 
there  is  rarely  need  to  wait  for  rain. 
Enough  fairly  pleasant  weather  is  pretty 
apt  to  come  to  plant  in.  There  is  then 
no  rush  of  work  as  in  the  spring,  and  the 
preparation  and  planting  can  be  thor- 
oughly done.  If  a  cold  snap  should  stop 
the  work,  the  plants  can  easily  be  packed 
away  to  keep  until  it  is  past.  Even  if  it 
should  be  necessai'y  to  keep  them  for  sev- 
eral weeks  they  are  in  no  danger  as  long 
as  they  are  kept  moist  and  cool. 

It  is  very  hard  not  to  get  a  stand  at 
such  a  time.  If  the  planting  is  left  till 
spring,  bad  weather  is  apt  to  throw  It 
back  until  late.  The  sun— the  arch  ene- 
my of  the  newly-set  strawberry  plant- 
is  then  rapidly  gaining  power  and  do- 
minion. Drought  is  more  than  apt  to 
come.  A  newly-set  plant  checked  by 
drought  Is  hard  to  recover,  and  is  never 
as  vigorous  as  it  would  otherwise  have 
been. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  that  spring-set 
plants,  starting  as  they  do  in  freshly- 
plowed  land,  grow  off  better.  I  will  ad- 
mit that  they  do  grow  off  nearly  or  quite 
as  well.  If  there  Is  plenty  of  rain.  But 
that  is  a  big  **  if"  of  late  years. 

Spring  drought  brings  more  than  one 
evIL  The  plants  are  not  only  checked- 
and  retarded  in  growth,  but  cut-worms 
then  get  in  their  deadly  work  on  the  ten- 
der plants.  I  have  never  known  them  to 
seriously  harm  fall  or  winter-set  plants, 
as  they  are  vigorous  enough  by  spring 
to  defy  the  cut-worms. 

I  do  not  mean  that  strawberries  can- 
not be  successfully  set  In  spring,  for 
thousands  of  acres  are  successfully 
planted  that  way.  I  mean  that  on  the 
whole,  late  fall  and  winter  planting  is  the 
safest,  surest,  and  best. 

O.  W.  Blacknall,  N.  C. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Plan  for  Another  Tear. 

It  is  frequently  desirable  to  rem^v  tb^ 
stock  of  such  permanent  rootH  as  rka- 
barb,  asparagus,  etc.,  and  It  is  jii«ta 
well  to  determine  such  matteig.  whfle 
they  are  in  mind,  and  keep  a  roemora& 
dum  of  them,  so  that  they  may  not  be 
overlooked  when  the  time  comes  to  order 
the  seeds. 


The  two  varieties  of  rhubarb.  Victoria 
and   Linnaeus  are  the  best  for  colinai? 

f)urpoRes.  audit  is  Just  as  well  to  bare  a 
ittle  of  both  sorts,  Llnneens  being  tk 
earlier.  It  does  not  pav  to  jicrowile 
old-fashioned  deteriorated  small  rariety, 
so  often  seen  in  the  amateur's  garden^ 

Take  Note  of  Variety  Behavior. 

Make  a  note  of  all  theTarieties  ofit^ 
tables  that  succeeded  beet  in  joutotii 
garden,  as  well  as  those  that  did  not  ap- 
pear to  do  so  well,  or  were  unsuitable^ 
there  are  many  little  details  of  thtek^ 
on  our  minds  now,  which  we  aU  tbliit 
we  can  remember  In  the  spring,  but  wbea 
that  busy  time  comes,  are  often  om- 
looked  and  forgotten,  so  thatiti^aioud 
plan  to  keep  notes  of  such  matm. 
They  will  prove  useful  aa  aguideftnotkff 
season. 

Peas. 

The  most  satisfactory  all-round  varietr 
for  general  crop  with  us  this  year  va* 
the  Alpha ;  it  is  a  fine  tastJng.  wrlnkbd 
sort,  and  a  very  heavy  yielder.  asd 
fln'owing  only  about  two  feet  high:  it 
Hoes  not  require  to  be  planted  no  elo« 
as  do  the  larger  growing  sorts,  and  its 
also  easier  to  support.  Every  lover  oC 
peas  should  make  a  trial  of  it. 

The  New  Life  pea  is  another  very  prom- 
ising  new  one,  and  well  worthy  o(  a 
trial. 


Our  Strawberry  Pamphlet. 

Owing  to  an  expressed  desire  by  the 
writer  to  thorougnly  revise  his  series  of 
articles  qn  "  Big  Berries  for  All,"  it  may 
be  early  in  December  before  we  wlU  be 
able  to  issue  the  booklet.  It  w  ill  .be  well 
worth  v«;9,lting  for,  however,  as  we  con- 
fidently antlc5)ate  that  it  wtll  prove  the 
best  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  written, 
and  practical  to  the  core. 


The  Early  Valentine  Wax  and  Waid- 
weirs  Wax  are  two  very  excellent  crop- 

Eers;  they  have  a  strong  coDf»titatfaiL 
ence  they  are  not  so  subject  to  the  rtut 
that  spoils  the  appearance  of  manyothEr 
beans. 

I<ettace. 
Henderson's  New  York  is  a  splendid 
large-headed  sort,  standing  drought  wB 
in  the  summer  without  bolting.  It  b 
very  tender  and  crisp,  and  in  every  wa; 
'  desirable 

The  Trianon  Cos  is  deservedly  popular 
with  those  accustomed  to  it.  It  Is  nof 
and  always  has  been  extensively,  jsromi 
in  the  best  conducted  garden»;:uoth  bflt 
and  in  Europe.  Those  who  hav^notyrt 
tried  this  class  of  lettuce,  should  .not  ftS 
to  do  so  another  year. 

Beets. 

The  Brazilian  beet  belongs  to  theoiu- 
mental  section,  and  is  extremely  attR^ 
,  tive  and  showy,  the  leaves  are  bssA- 
somely  netted  in  yellow,  pink,  and  dart 
red.  Some  of  these  planted  along  de 
main  walk  are  interesting,  andmoreo«r 
the  leaves  are  excellent  as  greens. 

Any  large  beet-roots  of  the  ordiaaif 
varieties,  that  are  a  little  old  forji«,ai 
be  utHlzed  at  this  season  to  grow  gnw 
for  winter  use,  if  one  have  any  spareroe* 
under  greenhouse  benches,  or  in  the  hot- 
beds. If  planted  thickly  in  any  modern 
heat,  where  they  can  have  somelip^ 
they  will  soon  give  a  crop  of  leaves. 

Vegetable  Datnttet  for  Winter. 
There  is  no  reason  why  many  K* 
dainties  should  not  be  had  all  tJiro8|i 
the  winter  in  any  ordinary  place- JJ 
tuce  can  easily  be  had  In  frames  on^ 
rhubarb  in  the  cellar,  chlvee,  V^^\ 
mint,  mustard  and  cress  in  a  wnm^ 
do  w .  Of  course  where  a  greenhonw  * 
be  Used,  these  can  be  grown  more  sat* 
'  factorily,  itBd  also  .many  otheramarv 
added.  W.  M.  Edwabds,  Cobiu 
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West  Va.  Horticulturists'  Talk. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  West 
Virginia  State  Horticnltural  Society  met 
October  12,  at  Mardnsbnrg,  W.  Va. 

The  meetiag  was  well  attended  and  a 
grreat  local  Interest  was  manifested  in  the 
namher  and  character  of  the  questions 
asked.  The  policy  of  the  promoters  of 
this  state  organisation  in  carrying  it 
from  place  to  place  over  the  state  Is  prov- 
ing a  good  one.  It  elicita  local  interest, 
brings  fmit  growers  from  different  quar- 
-ters  of  the  state  in  touch  with  one  an- 
other, and  affords  those  who  identlfv 
^emselvos  -wtth  the  work  a  wider  knowl- 
edge of  the  resources  and  possibilities  of 
the  state  for  horticulture  than  they 
could  obtain  in  any  other  way.  This 
year  the  interest  in  our  meeting  was 
quickened  by  the  presence  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  J.  H. 
Brigham,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who 
brought  many  encouraging  thoughts  to 
-the  members  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. Mr.  Brigham  pointed  out  the  ne- 
cessity for  more  diversified  agriculture 
and  the  steps  which  the  department  is 
taking  to  secure  a  home  production  of 
sugar  and  wool,  and  also  its  careful 
Bupervision  of  all  meats  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts offered  for  export.  AH  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  IJ.  S.  Department  of 
A^cultureat  Washington  at  the  close 
of  the  address. 

The  discussion  of  the  San  Jos^  scale  by 
Dr.  A.  D.  Hopkina,.  xA  the.  Experiment 
Station.  atMorg«ntown,who  had  made 
some  •  investigations  of  the  infested 
orchards  in  Berkelev  County,  was  lis- 
tened to  with  much  interest.  The  ques- 
tion is  a  vital  one  for  the  fruit  growers 
of  the  Eastern  Panhandle  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, because  it  Is  in  the  area  in  which 
this  pest  is  most  iikelv  to  be  able  to  es- 
tablish itself.  It  is  believed  the  greater 
portion  of  the  state,  because  of  its  alti- 
tude, will  never  be  seriously  troubled  by 
the  pest,  should  it  be  introduced.  Most 
careful  quarantine  and  '  preventive 
zneaauree  should  be  adhered  to  in  alL lo- 
cal! ties,  however,  so  as  not  to  invite  any 
such  menace  to  horticultura]  interests  of 
a  state  as  the  pernicious  scale  Is  liable  to 
prove.  Personally,  I  believe  no  tree  is 
too  valuable  to  be  destroyed  if  infested 
by  such  a  terrible  pest  as  the  San  Job6 
scale  might  prove  to  be  in  any  locality. 

Mr.  Rotfawell,  of  the-Gold-Storage  and 
Cannery  Company,  pointed  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  cold  storage  to  fruit  growers, 
also  mentioned  three  points  which  the 
newer  must  attain  in  order  to  attract 
buvers;  first,  variety;  second,  quality; 
tbfrd.  quantity. 

How  Peaetaes  Ripen. 

Varieties  of  peaches  was  discussed  by 
Hon.  Alexander  Clohan.  He  emphasized 
one  important  fact  which  distinguisbes 
the  early  from  the  late  peaches.  Early 
peaches  ripen  from  the  pit  towards  the 
Buriace.  while  the  late  varieties  ripen 
from  the  surface  towards  the  center. 
This  mark  of  distinction  being  sufiicient 
to  make  the  difference  between  the  ship- 

1>lug  and  keeping  qualities  of  early  and 
ate  peaches.  Softening  or  ripening  near 
the  pit  first  makes  the  early  peach  a  poor 
carrier  and  a  poor  keeper. 

Xork  Imperial  Apple. 

Under  title  of  "The  Coming  Apple," 
several  varieties  were  discussed  and  their 
merits  pointed  out,  but  the  York 
Imperial,  which  is  already  a  valuable 
commercial  apple  in  Berkeley  County, 
was  named  as  the  coming  money-maker 
for  that  region.  "  It  is  now  here,  for  one 
orchard  produced  some  5,000  barrels 
this  year,  which  sold  for  $2.60  per  bar- 
rel." 

Prof.  L.  C.  Corbett,  Horticulturist  of 
the  State  Experiment  Station,  gave  some 
of  the  many  reasons  why  the  people  of 
the  state  should  throw  more  of  their  en- 
ergies into  fruit  growing  and  market 
gardening.  The  possibility  of  Western 
competition  was  considered,  and  against 
this  was  laid  the  location,  the  transpor- 
tation facilities  by  rail  and  water,  and 
the  general  fitness  of  soil  and  climate  for 
fruit  growing.  The.. results  already  ob- 
tained bythe  apple  growers  of  Hancock 
County,  w»  Ta.,  were  alluded  to,  and  the 
splendid  methods  of  picking,  packing, 
and  storing  there  practised  brought  out 


the  danger  of  becoming  content  with 
present  conditions  and  methods;  and 
the  results  consequent  upon  such  a  quies- 
cent state  were  set  forth  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  should  study  the 
methods,  practices,  and  conditions  of  our 
competitors  in  fruit  production. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


Home-made  Plant  Brackets. 

Persons  having  a  small  greenhouse, 
naturally  wish  to  make  the  most  of  the 
limited  space.  In  most  houses  there  are 
many  odd  comers  and  spaces  which  be- 
come available  by  using  brackets  of  some 
kind.  To  make  neat  and  serviceable 
brackets  for  such  purposes  without  cost 
and  very  little  trouble,  I  have  used  com- 
mon tin  cans  and  find  them  excellent 
serving  both  as  bracket  and  saucer.  To 
make,  take  tin  cans  of  any.  size,  bright 
clean  ones  preferred,  and  with  any  stout 
scissors  cut  as  shown  in  accompanying 
sketch. 

A  ffood-sised  carpet  tack  will  hold  the 
bracket  firm  enough  to  sustain  as  large 
a  pot  as  the  bracket  will  accommodate. 

They  can  easily  be  decorated  for  use  in 
window  gardens,  etc. 

John  van  der  Lippe,  N.  J. 


A  Flower  Pit  la  Louisiana. 

This  is  the  17th  of  November  and  we 
have  had  no  killing  frost  yet,  but  the 
small  tender  plants  are  safe  in  the  pit, 


Pig.  233.  -Home-made  Plant  Bracket. 

and  let  me  tell  you  what  my  pit  is :  Just 
two  long  narrow  boxes,  one  four  inches 
shorter  and  narrower  than  the  other, 
the  smaller  set  inside  the  larger,  and  the 
space  between  filled  in  with  dirt  and 
leaves ;  the  box  is  not  slanting  at  the 
top,  but  that  would  be  better.  I  lay 
sash  over  the  box  or  pit  as  it  is  called,  in 
severe  weather,  and  If  it  is  very  cold, 
cover  over  the  sash  with  wheat  bran 
sacks.  My  pit  is  on  a  high  ridge  and 
water  does  not  get  in.  Mine  is  a  little 
over  three  feet  deep,  so  will  take  pretty 
large  plants.  During  a  sleet  that  lasted 
a  week  last  winter,  I  never  lost  a  plant. 
The  pit  was  an  idea  of  my  own.  There 
is  a  woodshed  and  stable  north  of  it  and 
shrubbery  and  vines  all  around  except  to 
the  south.  The  plants  in  the  pit  require 
very  little  attention.— Margaret  E. 
Campbell. 

About  Toliacco. 

The  information  needed  can  be  ob- 
tained from  a  valuable  pamphlet  con- 
taining notes  by  14  growers  living  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  price  25c. 
Or  from  another  work  on  the  subject, 
Tobacco,  its  history,  variety,  culture, 
manufacture,  etc.,  by  E.  R.  BiUings; 
price  f  2.        , 

OnA  hundred  plants  of  the  wonder- 
Ail  Henry  Strawberry  are  ofVered  as  a 
preminm  to  the  raiser  of  a  complete 
club  4>f  Ten  Jfewj  Jlamesf  ..witat  an 
additional  siinply;of  i^nts  tt>.«ach 
person  in  the  olnb.  Read  particulars 
elsewhere. 


Pruning  of  Pear  Trees 

Liooking  over  the  work  to  be  done 
among  the  pear  trees,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  might  interest  some  of  the  readers 
of  American  Gardening  if  I  added  to  my 
former  notes  on  pear  trees  and  the  prun- 
ing of  them,  because  I  have  an  idea  that 
as  regards  the  latter  part  of  that  sen- 
tence I  have  had  but  little  to  say."  Per- 
haps because  that  suited  me  best,  and 
possibly  for  fear  some  may  say,  "chest- 
nuts" to  my  facts  or  figures. 

However,  as  I  believe  every  true  gar- 
dener is  more  proud  of  his  own  creations 
than  of  those  left  to  him  by  his  predeces- 
sor, I  will  try  to  briefly  set  forth  a  few 
facts  regarding  my  trees  and  methods  of 
treatment. 

The  Starting  Point. 

First,  I  have  no  use  for  extra  size  long- 
stemmed  fruit  trees  of  any  kind,  but  pre- 
fer rather  short,  young  nursery'  stock, 
which  can  be  cut  back  to  four  feet  or  less 
.from  the  surface. 

These  will  make  several  growths  of  10 
to  15  inches  the  first  summer.  Select 
three  or  five  from  which  cut  away  one- 
third  early  in  the  fall.  Any  surplus 
shoots  can  be  cut  clean  hway  later. 

Second  Year. 

The  following  summer  let  the  three 
best-placed  breaks  from  each  shoot  grow 
without  stopping   until    August,   when 

Eiek  out  the  points,  stopping  in  June  all 
reaks  not   wanted     for  leading    side 
branches. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  a  central  leader, 
for  there  is  generally  too  much  of  that 
(unlessit  be  in  such  varieties  as  Souvenir 
du  Congress  and  JoKephine  de  Malines.) 

Third  Tear. 

The  third  summer  follow  the  same  gen- 
eral rule,  but  do  not  stop  the  leading 
branches,  for  the  majority  of  these  points 
will  likely  be  flower  buds.  The  fruit  here 
or  a  few  bunches  on  the  wood  of  the 
second  summer,  will  bring  the  slender 
branches  to  almost  a  horizontal  position, 
and  give  the  young  shoots  started  near 
the  extreme  point  a  good  impulse  to  ex- 
tend in  the  same  direction,  as  the  grow- 
ing weight  gradually  brings  it  down. 

Fonrtli  Tear. 

By  the  end  of  the  fourth  summer  you 
can  size  up  your  tree  and  decide  if  it  need 
root  pruning,  manure,  or  only  an  ad- 
mirer. 

A  Few  Facts  and  Flgnres. 

Now  for  a  few  facts  and  figures  from 
some  trees  worked  on  the  same  style, 
planted  in  the  fall  of  1890. 

Beurrd  Hardy  has  a  stem  five  inches  In 
diameter.  Made  in  1895  a  side  growth 
of  40  Inches,  on  which  are  now 41  spurs; 
19  of  these  bore  fruit  this  summer.  An- 
other growth  of  36  inches  has  30  spurs, 
9  of  which  bore  fruit.  The  height  of  tree 
is  17  feet  and  spreads  13  feet. 

Beurr^  Superfln;  an  average  growth 
of  1895  is  30  Inches  long,  with  24  spurs. 
Height  of  tree  12  feet,  spread  ^branches 
9  feet.  - —  -  -*T  f 

Lawrence,  trunk  5  inches  iiPdlameter, 
length  18  inches,  spread  12  feet,  height 
of  tree  13  feet.  A  growth  of  1895,  24 
inches  long,  shows  16  fruit  spurs,  from  6 
of  which  fruit  was  picked,  and  2  wood 
growths  of  8  inches.  Th  same  main 
branch  extended  in  1896  11  inches 
and  this  summer  made  12  spurs  and  pro- 
duced fruit  on  the  point,  and  a  growth 
of  13  inches. 

These  trees  are  not  starved,   neither 
have  they  been  root-pruned,  because  I  r 
have  spurs  as  thick  as  I  want .  them  ex- 
tending right  back   to  the  bole  of  the 
trees.  •  .       ■     ■  ■      V 

This  seems  a  lot  o^^ords  about  a  tree 
or  two,  but  I  am  rathier  a  craAk  about  a 
few  things,  and  the  annual  tree  and 
shrub  deformation  Is  one  of  them. 

J.  HOLLOWAY,  N.  Y. 
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Fertilizer  for  Berries. 

Accepting  the  conditionH  of  J.  M.  C. 
Michlg^an,  page  779, 1  would  rather  haul 
the  well-decomposed  manure  five  mile^, 
than  xet  the  Hawdunt  mixed  In  my  Huil. 
^MlxTnK  auheH  with  the  HawduHt  might 
help  to  prfveutinsectH  being  rapidly  prop- 
agated in  the  soil,  but  I  would  prefer  to 
une  the  aflhes  alone,  and  if  the  HawduHt  1h 
fresh  or  even  two  or  three  years  old  I 
should  not  under  any  consideration, 
work  it  into  soil  where  I  wanted  to 
plant  strawberries. 

Some  Isinds  of  muck  (as  it  varies  in 
qaality)  mi^^ht  pay  for  the  trouble  of 
hauling,  as  it  is  on  the  farm,  but  I  would 
rather  spend  the  time  in  hauling  the 
ashes  and  scattering  broadcast  at  the 
rate  of  a  bushel  to  the  squai-erod  and  the 
•decomposed  manure  if  well-rotted  should 
toe  scattered  about  an  inch  in  depth  if 
«oll  is  in  fair  condition,  and  still  deeper  if 
poor  soil.  Cultivate  in  that  it  may  be- 
come thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
«oil.-C.  G.  N. 

The  following  is  the  average  amount  of 
plant  food  contained  in  two  of  the  mate- 
rials mentioned  : 

Poands  in  100  poandB. 
Nitrogen.        Potash.     Pbos.  acid. 

Muck 0.79  0.00  0.13 

Ashes 0.00  5.89         1.51 

Both  varying  greatly  with  the  source 
of  sample. 

In  addition  to  the  plant  food  which  it 
contains,  muck  is  valuable  for  its  organic 
matter.  It  is  better  in  its  effect  and  safer 
to  use  than  sawdust ;  the  latter,  unless 
Tery  thoroughly  decomposed,  is  very  apt 
to  make  the  soil  sour.  Five  tons  of  muck 
and  one-half  ton  of  wood  ashes  per  acre 
would  add,  on  the  average,  about  60 
pounds  of  nitrogen.  54  pounds  of  potash 
and  28  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  to  the 
soil.  Onlv  a  portion  of  this  plant  food 
is  available  at  once;  slacked  lime  would 
liaare  but  little  effect  in  increasing  the 
Availability. 

If  the  slacked  lime  is  mixed  with  the 
«awdu8t  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  to  ten, 
thorough  decomposition  will  be  hastened 
and  the  product  could  probably  be  used 
to  advantage  on  a  sandy  soli.  It  is, 
however,  not  worth  the  labor  so  long  as 
a  supply  of  muck  is  available.— John 
Fields. 

For  J.  M.  C,  I  would  recommend  the 
muck  composted  with  hme  in  the  furrow 
before  setting  the  plants.  Then  spread 
the  ashes  on  top  the  ro  w  after  plants  ^ere 
«et ;  would  not  expect  much  good  from 
the  sawdust.  Use  pientv  of  muck  and 
ashes,  but  nottoo  much  lime.— C.WmoHT, 
Del. 


Leaves  tor  Hanure. 

To  muke  leal  mold  is  always 
slow  work,  and  needs  to  be  done  sys- 
tematically to  insure  a  good  supply. 
Begin  in  the  fall  and  store  all  the  leaves 
possible  in  a  square  dug  pit  or  a  square 
heap;  build  solid,  and  water  them  as 
they  are  being  put  together;  they  will 
have  to  stay  for  a  year,  and  then  should 
bo  turned  thoroughly.  After  that  they 
rot  very  rapidly,  and  soon  yield  a  stock 
of  soil.  Ill  turning,  see  to  it  that  the 
heap  stands  on  fresh  ground,  and  that 
will  enable  you  to  place  each  season's 
new  leaves  in  your  sunk  pit. 

Until  you  have  done  this,  ycmr  leaf  soil 
will  have  to  be  gathered  from  the  vi'oods, 
a  system  that  is  never  satisfactory. 

Leaves  var3'  in  their  composition  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  > ear.  The 
following  figures  may  assist  our  inquirer 
of  last  week : 

APPLE         Water       Afk      Nitri>   Phot.    Potwh 
LEAVflB.  gen      Add 

In  Mhv 72  86'/<  2  38%  .   4'/r  .2.V/,    .2.V/r 

In  Sept eo.rt      H.4«      .89      .19      .39 

Oi-tolier  lrit..4;  98      4.96      M      .2ft      M 

For  sake  of  comparison,  we  insert  com- 
position of 

Green  corn.  ,78.617©  4.847r  .41 '/c  .VVc  .837o 
Green  iye....ri.a3  8u      .12      .64 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  apple  leaves 
have  as  much  or  more  of  fertilising  con- 
stituents than  materials  commonly  used 
as  litter.  Other  leaves  will  not  vary 
greatly  from  these  figures.  The  ash  of 
leaves  has  about  the  same  valae  as  that 
of  wood  ashes  and  should  be  saved.^Eo. 
American  Qabdenino. 

Decomposition  of  peavee  is  quickened 
bv  the  addition  of  lime  to  the  heap;  but 
t&is  is  unsuitable  for  leaf  mold.  Instead, 
mix  sufficient  fresh  horse  manure  with 
the  leaves,  see  that  they  are  moist 
enough,  and  turn  over  in  a  compact 
heap,  thus  inducing  them  to  heat,  which 
greatly  accelerates  their  rotting.  If  this 
could  be  done  in  any  unused  building  or 
bam  cellar  where  it  is  somewhat  pro- 
tected from  the  coldest  weather,  and  will 
consequently  keep  warm  longer,  the 
leaves  will  rot  more  quickly.— W.  M.  Ed- 
wards. 


Fertilizers  for  Strawberries. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  wood 
ashes  or  commercial  fertilizers  alone 
w^ould  not  produce  the  same  beneficial 
effect  AS  the  mulch  of  fine  manure.  The 
latter,  in  addition  to  the  plant  food 
which  it  contains,  helps  the  soil  to  hold 
the  moisture  for  theyoung plants.  1000 
pounds  of  wood  ashes  mixed  with  100 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  scattered 
on  the  surface  on  each  side  of  the  rows, 
as  advised  for  manure,  would  supply  a 
sufficient  amount  of  plant  food.  (See 
page  779.) 

If  this  is  then  covered  with  a  layer  of 
chopped  straw,  chaff,  leaves,  manure,  or 
other  material  as  a  mulch,  the  result 
would  be  expected  to  be  practically  the 
same  as  if  it  had  been  possible  to  follow 
the  method  advised.— J.  Fields. 

W.  W.  Smith  (page  779)  can  find  a 
good  substitute  for  stable  manure  for  his 
strawberries  by  plowing  under  Crimson 
clover  and  seeding  the  ground  with  cow 
peas  and  turning  these  under.  The  fol- 
lowing spring  set  plants  on  this  ground, 
at  the  same  time  applying  500  to  1,000 

J)ounds  good  high-grade-phosphate.  hiMh 
n  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  Or  If  ne 
]\as  good  ashes,  use  50  to  100  bushels 
broadcast  per  acre,  after  the  plants  are 
set ;  or  if  for  old  beds  that  are  expected 
to  fruit,  apply  the  phosphate  and  ashes 
on  the  beds  In  January  or  Februar>\ 
This  plan  is  largely  followed  by  growers 
!n  this  vicinity. 


Wintering  Berry  Seedlings. 

J.  J.  Seelye,  N.  Y.,  is  advised  to  sink  his 
boxes  of  seedling  strawberry  plants  into 
the  ground  so  that  the  surface  of  the 
soil  in  the  boxes  will  be  even  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  cover  with 
two  inches  of  dry  leaves,  and  over  them 
place  evergreen  boughs  or  the  cornstalks 
will  do  if  the  evergreen  boughs  are  not 
convenient  to  hold  the  leaves  down. 
Providing  there  are  holes  m  the  bottom 
of  boxes  for  drainage,  the  plants  will 
come  through  In  fine  condition.  Do  not 
water  during  winter,  as  the  leaves  will 
hold  the  proper  amount  of  moisture. — C. 
C.  N. 


Burbank  will  root  above  the  stock,  but 
I  have  never  seen  it  sucker.  She  can  eas- 
ily compare  the  leaves  and  wood  nf  the 
suckers,  and  if  they  agree  exactly  with 
that  of  Burbank.  plant  some  and  frait 
them,  but  my  opinion  is  the  suckens  will 
not  bear  Burbank. 

The  peach  is  some  double-flowering 
sort  for  ornamental  purposes  and  mar 
have  been  sent  as  a  gift.— C.  W bight.  DeL 


Plum  Burbank. 


Chrysanthemums  Not  True  to  Color. 

Replying  to  your  correspondent  (page 
779),  in  refei-ence  to  Chi ysan them ams 
coming  of  a  color  different  from  tbat  of 
the  type  (such  as  Geo.  A.  Mag»:?e  and 
Viviand-.\lorelJ  I  would  say  tbat  it  is 
no  uncommon  occurrence  for  varietien  to 
turn  white. 

Tlie  only  holut  ion  that  I  have  ever  been 
able  to  find  for  it  is  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  xlie  soil  that  affects  the  peenUar 
coloring  matter  of  certain  varieties. 
Take  for  instance,  the  variety  Pink 
Ivory;  in  many  sections  of  the  countiy 
this  year  it  is  coming  white.  In  my  own 
case  a  portion  of  the  plants  have  come 
true  to  color,  others  have  come  neariy 
white,  and  others  absolutely  white,  and 
so  far  MS  1  have  been  able  to  iiivetttlsaie 
there  appears  to  lie  no  cause  for  it  ottier 
than  the  chemical  conditloue  of  the  soil 
ill  which  the  plants  are  growinflr. — JoHir 
N.  May. 


Rose  Madam  Marie  Blancbi. 

I  do  not  know  any  Rose  of  tlife  name 
and  think  your  currespandent  (pace 
79."))  must  be  slightly  mistaken  lu  the 
name,  as  there  are  several  varieties  with 
names  somewhat  similar,  but  all  axe 
varieties  not  found  In  general  cultiva- 
tion, as  they  do  notsult  our  climate,  and 
are  not  quite  good  enough  to  rank  with 
the  best.— JoBN  N.  May. 


Planting  Raspberries  In  Fall  or  Sprtaf. 

Replvlng  to  H.  C.  C.  M.,  Oonn..  (page 
795),  1  would  prefer  fall  planting-  After 
the  plants  are  set.  cut  down  the  canet*  to 
one  foot  above  ground. and  when  settled 
cold  weather  comes,  mulch  with  litter. — 
W.  M.  Edwards. 


How  to  Use  Cow  flanttre. 

Pile  it  under  shelter  over  winter.  C*ow 
manure  is  excellent  for  strawberries,  but 
it  proves  to  be  the  means  of  introducing 
many  destructive  insects,  such  af«  wbit«> 
grubs,  hence,  is  not  considered  safe  to  nee 
for  those  plants.— W.  M.  EnwAJios. 


The  fruits  from  trees  grown  by  taking 
up  sprouts  from  the  Burbank  plum,  men- 
tioned on  page  779,  will  l>e  worthless, 
as  the  tree  will  not  be  like  the  Burbank 
and  it  will  always  persist  in  sprouting 
up  from  the  roots.— -C\  C.  N. 

As  all  our  trees  of  Japanese  plums  are 
budded  upon  Marlanna  plum  stocks,  the 
sucker  which  has  come  up  a  few  feet 
from  the  tree  as  stated  on  page  779 
would  be  of  little  value,  as  the  Marlanna 
bears  a  small  plum  much  inferior  to  the 
Wild  Goose. 

The  double-flowering  peach  referred  to 
seldom  bears  fruit.  When  it  does,  they 
are  usually  .twins  or  triplets,  the  fruit 
being  elongated,  greenish,  and  with  de- 
cided almond  flavor,  but  of  poor  quality. 
It  is  only  intended  as  an  ornamental 
tree.  It  Is  a  rule  of  our  establishment  to 
always  send  a  few  extra  trees  to  com- 
pensate in  partfor  freight  charges ;  hence 
this  tree  was  no  doubt  sent  as  an  extra. 
—P.  J.  Berckmanb. 

Margaret  E.  Campbell's  Burbank  plum 
was  probably  grafted  on  some  plum 
stock  and  the  suckers  are  from  this.  The 


Flowering  Shrubs  for  Cut  Howers. 

The  following  are  satisfactory  for  por- 
poses  named  by  H.  J.  M.,  page  795,  and 
will  flower  nearly  in  the  order  named, 
from  April  to  October;  those  marked 
with  *  are  the  choicest  and  t>e8t: 

Daphne  Mesereum,  Foray thia  (Golden 
Bells),  *CerciBJaponica,  *  Azalea  mollSa, 
*Exochorda  grandlflora,  *Almond,  *Spl- 
riea  prunifolla,  Halesia  (Silver  Bells  or 
Snowdrop  Tree).  Honeysuckle.  ^Dentsia 
gracilis,  *Vibumum  plicatnm,  Wcigela  in 
variety,  •Lilacs  in  variety,  •Rhodo- 
dendrons, Deutzia  crenata,  Spirfea!Bam- 
alda.  S.  callosa,  Clethra  (JSweet  ^Pepper 
Bush),  •Hibiscus  syriacus  (Rose  of 
Sharon).  •Hydrangea  pamlculata grandl- 
flora, Vitex,  Sympborlcarpus  (Indian 
Currant),  Berberis  vulgaris. 


List  of  Vines  for  IHazza. 

Replying  to  the  question  on  page  795, 
I  advise  Clematis  paniculata,  Aristolo- 
chia  Sipho,  Lonfcera  Halleana,  and  Wis- 
taria sinensis.— W.  M.  Edwards. 


Keeping  QladMus  Bdlbs. 

I  have  grown  Gladiolus  for  the  past  six 
years,  with  good  success,  and  have  taken 
the  premium  at  the  flower  show  held  at 
Marblehead  the  past  three  years,  and  In 
answer  to  H.  Bl.  D.,  wonld  say  that  this 
is  my  way  of  growing  and  taking  care 
of  them : 

Plant  at  any  time  from  April  to  June, 
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in  any  fairly  good  soil,  well  spaded,  set 
In  rows  three  inches  apart,  plant  in  full 
san  if  possible.  After  fall  frost,  lift  the 
bulbs,  and  after  removing  the  tops,  let 
them  dry  for  two  of  three  weeks  In  any 
airy  position  nnder  cover ;  then,  after  re- 
moving the  roots,  store  them  in  a  cellar 
or  any  cool  dry  place  away  from  frost, 
for  planting  again  the  following  spring. 
I  use  oroinary  grape  baskets  to  keep 
them  in,  suspended  on  nails,  driven  in  the 
floor  timbers  of  my  house  in  the  cellar.^ 
W.  H.  S. 

2E.  F.  L.  can  propagate  the  blackberry 
by  root  cuttings.  Cut  up  the  roots  about 
ttiree  inches  long,  in  the  fall;  bury  in 
l^rronnd  and  plant  early  in  the  spring  like 
potatoes,  but  cover  very  lightly  till  they 
Hprout  and  come  through.  The  Wilson. 
Lacretia  Dewberry,  and  other  trailing 
kinds  and  blackcap  raspberries  are  prop- 
agated by  making  a  hole  two  inches 
deep,  after  a  rain  in  September  and 
inserting  the  tip  of  the  vine  in  the  hole 
and  pressing  dirt  tight.  This  makes  a 
bunch  of  roots  and  may  be  removed  in 
November,  but  Im  better  If  itissllnwe<! 


A  Useful  Lawn  Truck. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  and  again  in 
the  spring  when  work  on  the  lawns  is 
considered,  one  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing those  who  are  entrusted  with  their 
care  is  how  to  use  wheelbarrow,  cart, 
or  whatever  fnay  be  available  for  the 
purpose  of  carting  away  leaves,  trim- 
mings, refuse  of  any  sort,  or  how  to  get 
manure  on  or  off  without  the  wheels  do- 
ing damage  to  the  grass  surface. 

very  frequently  It  happens  when  much 
work  has  to  be  done  and  running  planks 
are  not  available,  that  a  most  serious 
loss  Is  Incurred  in  the  after  making  up  of 
the  grass  surface: and  more  than  that, 
damage  is  hard  to  rectify. 

It  is  the  duty  then  of  the  gaidener  or 
those  in  charge  to  prevent  this,  and  that 
is  not  always  easy  to  do.  However, 
very  recently  there  has  been  brought  to 
our  attention  an  invention  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich., 
which  obviates  the  difficulty  referred  to, 
and  also  that  of  getting  about  on  loose 
soil.  The  lawn  truck  of  this  concern  is 
the  best  implement  of  its  kind  that  we 


wheels  tracking  inside  of  rear  wheels, 
thereby  rolling  a  space  of  la  wn  two  feet 
wide  whenever  driven  over  It. 

The  low,  broad  platform  is  Just  the 
thing  for  easy  loading  by  one  man,  and 
when  rack  or  side  pieces  are  put'on,'a 
man  can  haul  off  a  large  load  of  dry 
leaves  or  ra kings. 

It  is  handy  for  hauling  fruit,  small  loads 
of  hay  and  for  light,  one-horse  farming. 

The  track  is  built  narrow  so  as  to 
allow  truck,  to  be  driven  on  walks,  and 
front  wheels  turn  completely  under  the 
platform,  permitting  truck  to  be  turned 
in  its  own  length.  It  makes  an  excellent 
foundation  for  a  step-ladder  when  pick- 
ing fruit  or  trimming  trees  or  shrubbery. 

it  excels  as  a  sprinkling  wagon.  A 
man  standing  on  the  ground  can  easily 
fill  loaded  water  barrels  for  hauling  to 
shrubbery  removedjrom  water  works. 


That  Unruly  Rose  Again. 

Thanks  to  both  of  you,  November  15, 
p.  775,  but  both  are  wrong!  Here  in 
Louisiana   we  never  graft  Koses.     The 


Fio.  234.  -Combined  Lawn  Truck  and  Spraying  Machine. 


to  remain  till  spring,  cutting  cane  away 
from  old  plant. 

Red  raspberries  sucker  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  plant  them  on  rich  damp 
land  and  cease  cultivation  early  in  the 
season.  Nurserymen  often  take  up  the 
green  plants  and  set  in  rows  and  make 
what  are  termed  '* transplants"  out  of 
them.  Heap  up  the  dirt  high  around  the 
currant  hushes  which  must  have  been 
allowed  to  "  stool"  a  good  deal.  These 
will  send  out  a  few  routs  and  the  follow- 
ing spring  set  out  these  plants  In  rows 
well  manured,  and  keep  cultivated  the 
entire  season.  Currants  often  root  well 
by  simply  making  a  cutting  six  or  eight 
inches  long  and  set  in  nursery  rows.  The 
season  controls  propagation  a  good  deal 
of  all  the  above.  The  soil  should  be 
closely  pressed  to  the  bottom  of  the  cut- 
ting at  all  tjmes.— Chas.  Wright. 

Oliver  Landreth,  aged  64  years,  head 
of  the  firm  of  D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  died 
suddenly  on  Sunday  evening  last,  No- 
vember 21,  of  heart  disease. 

James  B.  Spaulding,  president  of  the 
Spaulding  Nursery  and  Orchard  Com- 
pany, died  at  Riverton,  111.,  November 
11,  ajred  78  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
Massachusetts. 


have  yet  seen,  possessing  many  features 
of  practical  utility.  It  can  be  used  for 
carting  about  heavy  tubs  and  plants ;  it 
can  be  used  as  a  leaf  wagon,  by  fixing  on 
a  handy  light  crate  which  is  specially 
*  constructed  for  the  purpose.  It  can  also 
be  used  as  a  carriage  for  the  water  J>ar- 
rel,  spraying  apparatus,  or  as  a  fire  ex- 
tinguisher, Tor  which  last  two  purposes 
special  mechanism  is  provided  by  the 
makers.  Its  construction  and  use  in  the 
latter  capacities  are  explained  by  the 
acompanying  Illustration. 

Underneath  the  platform  of  the  regular 
lawn  truck  is  placed,  when  desired,  an  air 
condenser,  operated  by  a  sprocket  chain 
from  the  rear  wheels.  When  t}\e  truck  is 
in  motion  the  condenser  forces  air  into 
the  steel  tank,  already  nearly  filled  with 
water  or  spraying  mixture.  Any  desired 
pressure  can  thus  be  obtained,  either  for 
spraying  orchards,  shrubbery,  wetting 
lawns  or  driveways,  washing  off  or  cool- 
ing down  bouses  or  stables,  or  for  extin- 
guishing fires  in  two  or  even  three-story 
buildings.  A  short  drive  will  compress 
air  enough  to  force  ten  barrels  of  water 
into  upper  story  of  a  house,  and  the  pres- 
sure once  generated,  the  tank  can  stand 
till  an  emergency  requires  its  upe. 

The  wide  tiros  (six  Inches)   with  front 


one  I  wrote  of  was  grown  15  years  ago, 
just  a  hard- wooded  cutting  taken  from 
an  old  St.  George  Rose,  the  cutting  was 
taken  in  the  winter,  stuck  slanting  near  a 
fence,  and  let  alone  for  a  year,  then  taken 
up  and  set  against  the  west  end  of  .the 
house.  After  it  was  so  badly  froxen  I 
took  It  up  and  set  it  near  a  fence  at  the 
north  of  the  house,  but  I  had  to  cut  it 
back  to  near  the  ground :  now  the  true 
St.  George  is  about  five  feet  high  and 
blooms  jnst  as  It  and  a  lot  of  other  St. 
Georges  do.  but  the  long  shoots  keep 
growing  and  branching  faster  than  ever 
Crimson  Rambler  does;  the  foliage  and 
tender  growth  are  the  same  as  in  St. 
George,  but  so  far  there  has  never  been  a 
bud .  I  am  going  to  let  one  branch  go  up 
In  the  pecan  tree  and  let  the  others  take  the 
fence:  perhaps  It  may  bloom  some  time. 
St.  George  Rose  Is  among  our  hardiest 
mid  best  blooming  roses.— Margaret  E. 
Campbell,  La. 

One  hundred  plants  of  the  wonder- 
ful 1  Henry  Strawberry  are  offered  as  a 
premium  to  the  raiser  of  a  completo 
clnb  of  Ten  New  Names,  with  an 
additional  supply  of  plants  to  eaoli 
person  In  the  clnb.  Road  particulars 
clsowliorc 
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Qardenlng  and  Frait  Cultare  in  the  Open 
and  Under  Qlaaa,  and  Record  of  Cur- 
rent EYentt  in  Horticmltare. 

Mand  (weekly  f erm)  u  Moond  oliM  mMar  at  the  Hew 
^^  ToA  Poet  Office.  JeaoMTU.  KM* 
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Publishers'  Ansouncemeitts. 

Gkeoke.  Mooey  Orders,  etc.,  eboold  be  made 
payable  to  Josiph  Maoill,  Treasurer. 

Temie— Cash  In  advance.  Change  of  addreee  on 
malUng  tag  Indicates  a  receipt. 

Habecrtptlaiia-^ar  mailing  list  is  corrected  np 
Id  Tuesday  In  eacb  week;  remittances  received 
toter  in  the  week  will  be  credited  In  following  issoe. 
After  remitting  please  watcb  tbe  date  on  your 
wrapper  and  Inform  as  of  any  failure  to  credit  same. 

IHIselng  Nanbers.--Sabecriber8  falling  to  re- 
oelve  their  copies  will  confer  a  favor  by  promptly 
advising  as  wi&  present  (and  past)  ruLL  addbsbs. 

Benit  by  Ezprese  Money  Order  fwhich  la  safe, 
eonvenlent  and  ezpeditioos).  Draft,  Post  Office 
Money  Order  er  Registered  Letter. 

Tkle  paper  is  mailed  regal  arty  to  its  sobecrlberi 
until  a  definite  order  to  dlsoontinae  Is  received  and 
all  arrears  are  paid  la  fall. 

CommunlcatioBS 

TO  tnsore  prompt  attention,  shoold  be  addressed 
AMERICAN  QAR3ENtN6,  P.O.  Box  1697. New  York. 
Oommanlcatlons  relating  to  the  omtents  of  the 
paper,  manaacrlpts,  etc., offered  for  Insertion  intts 
eoiNnms,  should  be  specially  addresaed  to  •The 
Vdltor.*'    forms  close  Tuesday  evening. 

AdveiHsements 

b  order  to  insore  Insertion,  must  reach  this  office 
by  Tuesd  at  night  of  each  week.  Rates.  26  cente jwr 
acate  llnej  in  "For  Sale"  qelumn.  2  cents  a  word. 
Write  for  ^pedal  dlflooupte  oq  yearly  or  large  ordera 

American  GAftDEWiifo  is  the  official  offfan 
of  the  nAv  Jersey  Ploricultural  Society,  th*. 
New  Yoipk  Gardeners'  Society,  and  tha 
American  Institut/e  Farmers*  Club. 


TH  E  experiment  of  traps- 
porting  tender  Can- 
in  England,  adian  f  raits,  such  as 
peaches,  plums,  grapes, 
tomatoes,  etc.,  to  England  by  the  cold 
storage  nystem  arranged  by  the  Laurier 
administration,  has  been  carried  out,  and 
although  the  results  of  the  trial  ship- 
ments have  not  been  as  satisfactory  as 
had  been  li oped  for,  the  degree  of  success 
attending  the  efforts  is  very  encouraging 
indeed.  The  experiment  has  been  looked 
forward  to  and  watched-  with  no  small 
degree  of  interest  by  all  Canadians,  but 
more  especially  by  thos«;  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  fruit  growing  for  a  livelihood. 
The*  possibility  of  competition  with  the 
fruit  raiser  of  the  United  States  is  not  a 
remote  one  either. 

The  first  shipment  of  fruit  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  left  the  government  warehouse  at 
Grimsby,  Ontario,  where  it  had  been  pre- 
viously chilled  and  packed  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Prof.  Robertson,  and  pro- 
ceeded In  refrigerator  cars  to  Montreal, 
there  to  be  forwarded  in  cold  storage  by 
steamer  Merrlmac  to  London,  via  Bris- 
tol. Upon  arrival  at  Bristol  the  ship- 
ment had  to  again  be  put  in  refrigerator 
ears  for  a  five  hours'  journey  to  London. 
This  trial  shipment  consisted  of  890 
cases  of  Bartlett  pear8,Crawford  peaches, 
grapes,  and  tomatoes,  each  case  contain- 
ing nearly  a  bushel  and  making  in  all 
two  carloads.  When  the  cars  arrived  in 
Montreal  the  casas  were  again  examined 


by  Prof.  Robertson  an<t  the  fruit  was 
found  in  excellent  condition  with  .the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  peaches  which  seemed  a 
little  too  ripe  to  start  on  sp  long  a  Jour- 
ney.        .      i 

•  The  condition  6f  the  fruit  upon  dntval 
wasnot.wl^Lat  had  t>een  expected,  how- 
ever, the  most  of  ir.,  with  the  exception  of 
some  apples  and  pears,  being  a  little  over- 
ripe. 

In  the  first  place  the  Canadian  pack- 
ages lacked  sufilclent  ventilation.  They 
were  also  too  heavy.  The  California 
fruit  wTien  packed  at  New  York  is  treated 
quite  differently  from  the  Canadian  fruit 
at  Montreal.  The  packers  at  New  York 
have  a  space  between  the  walls  of  the 
compartments  and  the  era  test,  and  space  is 
also  allowed  about  each  crate  for  air  and 
ventilation.  The  compartments  are  not 
tilled  to  their  utmost  capacity  either, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  California  fruit 
arrives  in  the  best  of  condition.  As  a 
result  of  the  reports  from  England  sub- 
sequent shipments  from  Canada  have 
been  far  more  satisfactory.  Reports  of 
three  separate  shipments  state  that  the 
fruit  arrived  in  good  condition  with  the 
exception  of  grapes,  which  though 
apparently  in  sound  condition,  drop 
from  the  stems  immediately  they  are 
handled.  Tbe  tomatoes  sent, arrived  in 
excellent  condition,  but  they  were  too 
large  for  the  British  markets.  •"» 

While  this  experiment  was  bei^g  made 
under  the  supervision  of  goveiTinftent  offi- 
cials, another  was  being  m^^e  Ujilrult 
growers  at  BnKUngtonc  Ontario,  a  mall 
town  about  25  mile^froQk  Gnmsby. 
The  growers  at  this  poJ^t  dkl  not  have 
the  advantage  of  a  wai»hou«^4n^w|iich 
to  previously  chill  tha  fruit.  l>eforti4^)p- 
raent.  If  advantage  if  *1^  b$t  thej^  ra^t 
with  a  far  greater  degveeT  of  dtijicesif . ' 

An  interesting  experiment  viiaMmkde  in 
tomatoes.  Green,  quarter-ripe,  haif-ri|ie, 
and  three-quarter-ripb  fruits  were  sent. 
Those  three-quarter-ripe  arrived  very 
ripe,  but  not  sufficient  to  burst  the  fruft. 
Those  half-ripe  were  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, and  tlipse  one-quarter-ripe  were  very 
ripe  indeed,  but  not  wet.  Half-ripe  to- 
matoes are  therefore  recommended  for 
shipments. 

That  the  Canadians  Intend  to  push  the 
industry  admits  of  no  doubt,  and  again 
we  urge  upon  our  growers  the  necessity 
of  strict  grading  and  honest  packing,  if 
they  intend  to  hold  their  own  in  the 
markets  of  the  world. 


We  call  special  attention  to  the  pros- 
pectus for  1898,  which  appears  in  the 
advertising  columns. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Kirkland,  Amherst,  Masts.,  of 
the  Gipsy  Moth  Commission,  reports  that 
Paris  green,not  having  proved  sufficiently 
effective  for  their  use,  they  had  by  experi- 
menting found  arsenate  of  soda  to  serve 
the  purpose  better.  This  was  now  com- 
ing into  general  use.  It  being  cheaper  and 
lesrt  likely  to  do  Injurj'.  The  necessary 
substances  are  to  be  had  in  card  boxes, 
arsenate  of  soda  at  one  end,  acetate  of 
lead  at  the  other,  in  proper  quantity, each 
to  be  dissolved  by  itself  and  the  two  then 
poured  together.  The  cost  of  this  in 
quantity,  as  used  by  the  (^ommlsHion, 
was  7  cents  a  pound,  whereas  the  Paris 
green  costs  12  cents.  In  the  war  against 
the  gipsy  moth  about  half  a  ton  was  used 
dally. 


The  officers  for  next  year's  meeting  of 
Economic  Entomologists,  to  be  held  In 
Boston  in  August,  1898.  are:  President, 
Herbert  Osborn,  Ames,  Iowa ;  vice-presi- 
dents, Lawrence  Bruner,  Lincoln,  Neb.; 
and  C.  P.  Gillette,  Fort  Collins.  Col.; 
sr^cretary  and  treasurer,  C.  L.  Marlatt, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Experiment  Station  TMts. 

To  the  Editor  of  AmerteaH  GArdeolog. 

In  American  Gardening  of  November 
18,  page  774, 1  notk:e  an  article  on  ex- 
periment station  teets,  by  B.  P.  Smith, 
which  1  was  Indeed  glad  to  see.  as  It 
touches  a  subject  that  Ja  of  vital  impor- 
tance not  only  to  strawberry  growern, 
but  to  all  gardeners,  both  iirivate  and 
commerciaL  What  is  true  of  strawberries 
and  the  way  tney  are  tested  Is  true  also 
of  other  plants. 

How  in  the  name  of  common  sense  cao 
any  one  expect  to  have  a  new  variety  of 
any  kind  of  plant  accepted  as  good  or 
otherwise  when  tested  as  in  Mr.  Smithj 
article?  While  any  one  may  have  fair 
success  with  a  few  plants  of  a  given  va- 
riety, yet  when  a  large  lirrower  takes 
that  same  variety  and  gives  it  the  same 
care  as  others,  he  may  make  (as  basin- 
deed  been  the  case)  a  complete  failure  of 
it.  It  is  then  and  not  liefore  that  tbe 
need  of  the  plant  is  found  out. 

It  always  has  seemed  to  me  that  lo 
most  cases  there  is  harm  rather  ttian 
good  done  by  the  experiment  station, 
and  both  time  and  money  are  wasted. 
It  seems  to  roe  that  the  bent  experiment- 
ing is  done  not  by  the  station,  but  bjthe 
grower,  and  why?  Simply  for  the  rea- 
son that  while  experimental  work  Is  all 
right  and  we  all  must  do  more  or  less  In 
that  line,  yet,  if  It  be  not  done  in  a  prac- 
tical manner  mixed  with  little  comsioD 
sense,  it  is  worse  than  useless. 

I  think  there  are  many  gardeners  aad 
others  who  agree  with  me  In  this  from 
sad  experience;  if  we  had  more  good 
praetlcal  common  sense  work  and  less  of 
this  simple  experiment  work  It  woold  be 
better  not  only  for  the  large  grower,  bnt 
for  the  public  in  general,  for  what  practl- 
rml  use  can  we  get  from  tbe  reports  given 
out  by  thestatlpD"?'Tlipy  are  liketbe 
seeds  «Bnt  out  l>f  tMe  g*>verument— most 
of  th^m  no  l^ooff ;'  that  fe  what  I  found  in 
.both  casear    *'  ..  '     • 

.tot  Us  TiaTRe*more  practical  common 
sense;  worl^  afid  Ifto  of  what  I  call  gueee 
wbrH  and  nonsense. 

Frbo.  C.  Rose. 

To  the- Editor  ofAmert^^tn  Oamemng. 

Mr.  Smith  (pAge  774)  hits  the  nail  oh 
the  head*  about  experiment  station  r^ 
ports.  I  have  had  the  same  opinion  for 
some  time. 

We  all  know  Crescent  Is  one  of  themost 
prolific  of  Htrawberries :  Bubach  is  larss; 
Warfield  firm,  and  Haveriand  u  stroni; 
grower.  Now  if  ttie  new  candidate  fe 
compared  with  these  and  Is  !>etter  (ai 
all  new  seedlings  are  supposed  to  be,  at 
least  by  the  originators),  we  know  what 
to  look  for. 

Experiment  station  reports  don't  go 
as  far  with  me  as  they  <lo  with  a  good 
many.  The  Van  Deman  strawberry  bad 
not  a  single  unfavorable  report  from  the 
stations,  out  after  fruiting  it  a  number  of 
years,  I  found  no  bigger  hnm bug  In  the 
list.  The  same  might  be  said  of  nume^ 
ous  others.  It's  a  good  deal  like  the  list 
of  fruits  recommended  by  the  American 
Pomologteal  Society  for  the  several 
states.  The  grower,  who  relied  on  thie 
list  would  be  a  "  betck  number"  sure. 

Almost  any  up-to-date  fruit  grower 
must  test  most  varieties  himself  to  know 
just  what  he  needs  most.  When  some  one 
tells  me  a  peach  ripens  with  ,  ahead,  or 
later  than,  Mountain  Rose  or  OldmlxoD. 
I  know  whether  I  want  it-or  not,  but  ^ 
it  Is  said  to  ripen  in  New  York  Augnst 
12,  or  Georgia  .Inly  15,  I  am  all  at  sea. 
Why  not  describe  it  In  comparison  witli 
a  standard  variety  ?  For  Instance :  larg* 
as  Crawford's  Late,  same  shape,  color 
yellow,  red  cheek,  freestone,  ripens  a 
week  later,  etc.  Then  the  pybUc  woold 
know  what  to  expect,  for  any  peach 
grower  knows  Crawford's  Late  and  be 
knows  whether  such  a  variety  woqm 
suit  him  or  not. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Berckmans'  Ever-bcar 
lug  peach.  I  bought  some  twelve  years 
ago  an  Ever-bearing  apple  of  Mr.  Undr 
ley,  of  North  Carolina,  and  when  It  bore! 
was  deliarhted  (?)  to  find  an  old  friend, 
the  Red  .June.  C.  WRmRT,  Del. 
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PHE  QUESTION  BOX 

i»  that  quettl-meth  much  »haU  learn  mueh.-BACO^r 

Readers  are  inTited  to  forward  parti- 
liars  of  any  difficulty  orperplexlty  that  they 
are  eorountered.  If  the  question  be  one  of 
meral  Interest  It  will  be  Inserted  lu  this 
>lnnin,  so  that  other  readers  who  may  have 
iformatlon  to  Impart,  can  assist  their  breth- 
91  by  recounting  their  own  ezpeiiences. 
uestlons  of  a  purely  individual  interest  will 
e  replied  to  by  the  Kditor  under  the  head  of 
Short  Answers." 

Questions  submitted  in  this  depnrt- 
lent  will  receiye  the  full  attention  of  the  staff 
f  American  Oardenino  and  when  desirable 
rill  be  answered  edIturiaUy. 

All  communications  for  Insertion 
lould  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
ne  Hide  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
le  Editor  of  American  GARDkiNiNo,  P.  O. 
lox  1697,  New  York  City.  The  name  and 
ddrees  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition 
3  any  desiflrnatloa  he  may  desire  to  be  used 
I  the  paper  When  more  than  one  query  or 
iis%ver  are  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  sepa- 
ate  piece  of  paper. 

Answers  should  always  bear  the  title  of 
he  querv  replied  to  and  the  page  on  which  it 
ppearea.  and  our  readers  will  greatly  oblige 
■  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge 
nd  obserrations  permit,  the  correspondents 
rho  seek  assistance.  Conditions,  soils,  and 
leans  vary  so  inflitely  that  several  answers 
0  thesame  question  may  often  be  very  useful, 
nd  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  men- 
ion  the  localtlee  in  which  their  experience  is 
alned. 

Important  to  Querists.— Correspon- 
ents  must  look  through  the  whole  of  the 
aper  to  see  replies  to  their  queries.  Answers 
annot  always  be  given  the  week  after  the 
aeries  are  received,  but  there  is  as  little  de- 
ly  as  possible  in  dealing  with  them. 

Cash  Prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best 
Bt  of  answers  each  week.  Payment  to  be 
ladt  monthly. 


Cinerarias  Dropping  Foliage. 

I  have  a  number  of  ClDerarias  raifled 
-om  seeds  sown  in  August.  The  plants 
>ok  vigorous,  but  I  have  noticed  that 
ne  or  two  older  leaves  damp  off;  and 
s  they  are  quite  free  of  aphis,  I  am  at 
>8S  to  explain  the  cause.  The  tempera- 
are  of  house  varies  from  80  degrees  at 
ay  to  about  40  degrees  at  night. 
^lease  explain  possible  cause  and  rem- 

dy- — G.  SCHRETZLMEIR. 

Rhubarb  In  Cellars. 

Havlngseena  small  paragraph  in  your 
aper  treating  on  the  Bngllsh  people 
nlsing  pie  plant  in  their  cellars,  I  became 
iterested,  and  ask  if  you  will  please 
ive  me  their  method.— Matilda  J.. 

Turnips  Are  Bitter. 

The  turnips  we  have  grown  this  season 
re  very  bitter.  Would  growing  near  to 
ome-radish  cause  them  to  be  bitter? 
*hey  are  of  good  size  and  look  perfect, 
ut  not  fit  for  use.    Can  anyone  suggest 

remedy  to  overcome  the  bitter  taste? 
-C.  B.  W. 

Wintering  Cannas  and  Caladlums. 

I  have  a  lot  of  Canna  and  Caladlum 
albs  which  I  have  grown  on  my  lawn. 

have  had  no  experience  in  keeping  these 
hrough  winter.  Have  heard  that  they 
Dt  freely.  What  are  the  directions  for 
eeping  these  bulbs  through  winter?— 

i.  G.  JOHNSON. 

Begonia  Rubra. 

I  have  Begonia  rubra  that  grows  a 
all,  cane-like  stalk.  I  have  cut  off  two 
his  season;  have  one  now  three  feet  tall. 
hould  they  be  cut  off  or  left  to  grow, 
nd  what  will  be  the  result  if  they  are 
5ft  to  grow?— W.,  Wis. 

Primroses  and  Violets  from  Seed. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  raise  English 
^imrose  (Primula  vulgaris)  from  seed, 
180  Violets? 

Can  I  obtain  blooming  plants  (from 
sed  Jast  set)  for  next  spring.— Has- 
RoucK  Amateur. 


Disease  of  Egg  Plants. 

Our  egg  plants  were  badly  affected 
with  a  disease  the  past  season.  It  ap- 
peared^ like  a  blight;  the  leaves  would 
turn  yellow,  then  brown,  wilt,  and  die ; 
the  brown  part  would  dry  so  that  it 
could  becnimbled.  There  was  no  trace 
of  any  insect  or  fungus  upon  them,  and 
they  were  growing  in  well-enriched 
ground,  as  aoont  half  the  plants  made  a 
splendid  growth,  with  fine  eggs.  Did 
any  one  else  suffer  similarly,  and  what 
are  the  calise  and  remedy  ?— William. 

How  to  Prevent  Club  Root. 

What  is  the  best  preventive  of  club 
root  in  cauliflowers?- E.  W.,  Conn. 

When  to  Prune  Wistaria. 

Should  a  Wistaria  vine  bepruned  imme- 
diately after  the  flowering  season,  or  dur- 
ing the  .winter  months,  to  Insure  best  a  nd 
largest  flowers,  the  following  season?- 
W.  M.  E.,  Conn. 

Should  the  Runners  Be  Cut  Off? 

I  have  some  200  Marie  Louise  Violets 
In  cold  frames.  They  were  planted  from 
10  to  12  inches  apart.  The  plants  now 
touch  each  other  and  are  blooming. 
Should  the  runners  be  cut  off  ?— G.  H.  B. 

Qladlolus  for  Porclng. 

Kindlv  name  the  best  Gladioli  adapted 
for  early  spring  forcing. — Hoover  & 
Moore. 

Colorado  Fruit  Paper  Wanted. 

Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  a  good 
paper  on  fruit  growing  in  this  state ?-^. 
AUSCHICKS,  Col.- 


Short  Answers. 

(To  P.  J.  McL.,  Canada)— Your  prop- 
ositions are  taken  under  advisement. 

(To  W.)— There  is  no  necessity  to  cut 
off  the  shoots  of  your  Begonia.  You 
may  do  so  if  you  like;  it  is  merely  a 
matter  of  convenience. 

(To  Subscriber)— It  is  not  possible  to 
tell  you  what  temperature  to  maintain 
unless  you  tell  us  what  plants  are  grown 
and  for  what  purpose. 

(To  R.  B.)— Chrysanthemum  Golden 
Wedding  Is  prone  to  take  on  the  disease 
of  which  samples  were  submitted.  Prop- 
agate from  sound  stock,  and  if  the 
trouble  appear,  withhold  water  and  keep 
the  soil  open. 


Names  of  Plants. 

(To    Sparkhlll,  N.  Y.)— I.  Euonymus 
europeus;  2.  E.  alatus. 


Scene:  One  of  the  largest  coinmisKion 
houses  in  New  York  City.  Enter  Long 
Island  farmer  with  sample  of  turnips. 
Farmer:  **I  have  a  carload  of  these 
handsome  turnips.  Can  you  sell  them 
for  me?"  Salesman  for  commission 
house:  "No!  they  wouldn't  bring  the 
freight  and  cartage,  let  alone  commis- 
sion and  cost  of  sacks.  We  can  sell  noth- 
ing but  Canadian  turnips."  L.  I. 
Farmer:  "Why,  I  thought  the  tariff 
was  going  to  keep  out  potatoes,  turnips, 
and  other  vegetables."  Salesman : 
" There's  where  you  are  mistaken;  our 
customers  will  have  Canadian  turnips  or 
none.  The  price  is  a  secondary  consider- 
ation. Personally,  I  feel  the  same  way 
too.  I  would  rather  pay  a  dollar  a 
barrel  for  Canadian  turnips  than  have 
the  ordinary  white  or  yellow  turnips  as 
they  are  grown  in  this  section  of  the 
country  for  nothing."  L.  I.  Farmer: 
'*  Well,  I  can  at  least  feed  them  out  to  my 
cattle.  Another  year,  however,  I  shall 
plant  carrots  or  some  vegetable  having 
a  greater  feeding  value  than  the  flat  va- 
rieties of  turnips." 


Mr.    Jerolaman   Answers    His 
Critics. 

I  write  from  my  winter  home  in  North 
Caiolina  to  reply  to  some  recent  com- 
munications which  have  appeared  in 
Ambkican  Gardening. 

As  it  is  always  good  form  to  answer 
strangers  flrst,  I  will  commence  with  Mr. 
M.  W.  Sminh,  who  wishes  to  know  how 
much  good  wood  ashes  and  other  phos- 
phates it  would  take  to  replace  manure. 
If  Mr.  Smith  means  manure  from  horses, 
cowBor  sheep  that  have  been  fed  on  grain 
of  any  kind,  corn,  oats,  or  rye,  and  on 
good  hay,  timothy  orclover.ihen  in  that 
case  there  are  no  ashes  or  commercial  fer- 
tilizers on  or  under  the  earth  that  will 
ever  take  the  place  of  such  barnyard 
manure  as  I  have  described.  But  if  you 
mean  manure  from  cattle  or  horses  that 
have  been  fed  on  cornstalks  and  salt  hay 
only,  as  is  often  the  case,  why  then  ashes 
alone  will  excel  all  such  manure. 

The  only  way  to  put  it  on  strawberries 
after  the  plants  are  set  out  is  as  follows 
for  row  100  feet  in  length :  Take  a  tin  or 
any  kind  of  pall  that  will  hold  12  quarts, 
and  with  the  hand  scatter  the  ashes 
gently  on  each  side  of  the  row,  taking 
care  that  you  get  but  little,  if  any,  oh 
the  crowns   of   plants.    Remember    12 

?uarts  of  unleached  ashes  is  sufficient  for 
00  feet,  and  that  pure  ashes  are  nearly 
all  potash,  also  that  nearly  all  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  except  bone,  are  composed 
of  more  or  less  potash. 

You  can  get  ground  bone,  mix  it  with 
equal  parts  of  lime  and  ashes;  those  two 
ingredients  will  thoroughly  dissolve  the 
bone  and  all  plant  roots  will  absorb  it 
at  once,  but  this  is  a  costly  fertilizer. 

Why  ?  Because  it  does  not  give  straw- 
berry plants  that  which  they  need,  and 
although  12  quarts  will  go  100  feet,  yet  it 
is  dear  at  that.  You  cannot  get  enough 
on  them,  without  burning  the  roots,  to 
do  them  much  good.  With  any  kind  of 
phosphates,  if  you  put  on  enough  to  do 
good,  it  will  bum  the  roots,  and  with 
less  you  cannot  find  any  b^^neflt. 

I  have  often  tried  bone  alone  and  found 
but  little  If  any  beuerit  from  it.  It  will 
make  large,  dark,  and  rank  foliage,  and 
less  fruit  is  my  experience,  and  unless 
bone  is  dissolved  In  ashes  or  lime,  it  will 
take  at  least  one  year  before  you  derive 
any  beneflt  at  all. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  state  to 
all  that  ashes,  lime,  hen  manure,  and  am- 
monia are*aU  caustic  manures  and  as 
nearly  all  «ur  commercial  fertilizers  are 
composed  «f  more  or  less  potash  and 
ammonia,  i  put  nearly  all  of  them  In  one 
class  and  call  them  "burning"  manures. 
I  know  that  not  only  my  pocketbook  but 
my  plants  have  been  burnt  by  them. 

But  the  fertiliser  man  will  tell  you  that 
I  am  ignorant,  and  do  not  know  how  to 
apply  it.  I  think  he  is  right  too.  for  I 
have  often  felt  that  some  one  ought  to 
have  knocked  a  little  sense  into  me  when 
I  bought  his  fertilizer.  I  do  not  believe 
he  knows  how  to  apply  his  own  fertil- 
izer; he  may  know  all  about  stimu- 
lants, but  when  it  comes  to  appljring 
them  to  land,  it  is  altogether  different 
from  when  applied  to  man ! 

To  Mr.  Henry  Snyder,  of  Maryland, 
and  also  to  Mr.  Wooster.  of  Maine,  and 
to  several  others  as  all  of  you  have 
nearly  the  same  desire,  to  wit,  to  learn 
just  how  much  I  know  a  bout  strawberry 
culture  (and  also  how  little,  I  suppose), 
and  to  ail  readers  of  American  Garden- 
ing will  state  that  man.  according  to  his 
knowledge  or  his  ignorance,  and  water 
according  to  its  stillness  will  always  find 
their  own  level  among  intelligent  men. 

Some  say  that  wise  men  keep  their 
mouths  shut,  but  I  have  often  known 
fools  to  keep  theirs  shut  too— because 
they  did  not  know  anything  to  speak 
about.  To  you  all  together  1  will  state 
that  one  of  my  principal  objects  in  com- 
ing South  was  to  get  some  rest,  and 
write  a  book  on  Strawberry  Culture; 
this  I  am  doing  at  present  as  fast  as  I 
can. 

I  can  assure  Mr.  Snyder  also  that  I 
will  not  charge  the  .ost  of  producing  one 
crop  to  any  other  crop,  for  instance,  that 
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If  it  takes  50  or  60  loads  of  manure  to 
produce  a  first-elass  crop  of  potatoes  at 
a  cost  of  f  1.00  per  load,  that  is  $60  When 
pat  on,  and  it  was  aetoaJly  necessary  to 
put  tills  amount  on  in  order  to  produce 
a  first-class  crop;  then  it  would  hot  be 
fair  or  eveu  honest  to  charj^e  it  to  the 
next  crop  of  some  other  kind,  because  if 
my  crop  of  potatoes  was  first-class  (full 
crop),  then  I  ought  to  get  my  pay  from 
that  crop  for  the  labor  and  fertiliser  put 
on  it  for  that  purpose;  In  other  words 
render  unto  him  that  which  belongs  to 
him.  Do  not  be  afraid,  my  dear  sir.  that 
I  will  not  charge  for  the  picKlog,  or  selling, 
fertilizers,  etc,  that  It  costs  to  grow  a  first- 
class  crop  of  strawberiies  in  order  to 
show  to  the  world  that  I  can  produce  a 
good  first-class  crop  of  strawberries  for 
less  than  any  other  crop  that  grows  out 
of  the  earth. 

Now  I  will  repeat  my  statement,  that 
is.  I  propose  to  show  and  c(iuv|nce  all 
that  1  can  produce  a  flrst-cla^  crop  of 
strawberries  at  a  less  cost  pei*acfe  than 
any  other  paying  crop,  such  as  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  com,  potatoes,  and  I  will  not 
except  turnips  (rutabagas). 

H.  Jerolaman. 


The  Window  Garden. 

Blue-flowered  liulbt. 

Among  those  grown  have  been  the 
Camassia,  the  CThionodoxa.  the  Trlte- 
leia,  and  Scillas,  beside  the  Hyacinths 
and  the  blue  and  purple-toned  (crocuses. 
One  needs  say  little  about  the  Hyacinths. 
Aside  from  these,  th'ose  wholly  satisfac- 
tory have  been  the  tall  Peruvian  SciUa, 
known  as  Scilla  Clusi.  and  the  Triteleia. 
Puschklnia  is  very  good,  but  hardly  to  be 
relied  on  at  all  times,  as  there  is  none  of 
the  happy-go-lucky  spirit  that  suits  all 
conditions  in  its  nature.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  not  all  are  wholly  good,  since  the 
most  beautiful  blues  known  In  flowers 
appear  in  some  of  these  bulbs. 

CbeapneM  of  Bulbs. 

There  are  so  many  who  consider 
the  high  prices  of  bulbs  a  bar  to  their 
use,  that  It  will  do  us  good,  perhaps,  to 
look  at  the  low  prices  for  a  little.  A 
standard  firm,  known  the  country  over, 
offers  mixed  Hyacinths  at  40c.  a  dozen. 
A  number  of  named  sorts  of  Tulips  are 
but  20c.  a  dozen.  Narcissus  poeticus.  one 
of  our  lovllest  flowers,  is  15c.  a  dozen. 
Freesias  are  the  same,  and  indeed  we  have 
seen  them  offered  this  season  at  10c.  a 
dozen.  There  is  nothing  finer.  Who  says 
bulbs  are  too  high  ? 

The  Pretty  Anthnrium. 

So  well  has  it  behaved,  this  Scher- 
zerianum,  during  the  almost  year  and  a 
half  it  has  been  on  trial,  that  other  of  Its 
near  relatives  will  be  procnred  assoon  ns 
possible,  in  order  to  see  if  they  too  are  so 
friendly  in  disposition.  No  Insect  has 
ever  touched  it.  not  a  leaf  has  y«'Ilowed, 
not  a  flower  blasted.  It  has  been  in 
bloom  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  time,  and 
the  bloom  is  vivid  in  color.  The  leath- 
ery leaves  are  the  most  easily  spfinged  of 
any  in  the  collection.  The  blossoms, 
while  few.  are  ver^'  lasting.  How  manv 
other  plants  have  such  a  surprising  list 
of  good  qualities  for  the  common  living 
room? 

Outside  Plants  Brought  In. 

Those  that  were  transplanted,  not 
too  early,  and  left  on  the  ground.  Just 
where  they  grew,  for  two  weeks  before 
removal  to  the  house,  have  done  the 
best.  A  late  plant  of  one  of  the  new 
Scabiosas  is  growing  on  well,  and  these 
are  notably  difficult  to  transplant.  Sev- 
eral plants  of  the  novelty.  Helianthus 
cucumerlfolius.  In  the  finest  size  to  grow 
on,  have  been  hardly  stricken  with  mil- 
dew, the  only  ones  so  troubled.  They 
will  be  useless.  This  Is  a  /j^lsappoint- 
raent,  as  they  were  thought  most  prom- 
ising. 

Amaryllis    Two  Hints. 

An  expert  grower  of  these  favorites 
is  particularly  careful  not  to  try  to  hurry 
them  by  giving  water  until  they  show 
that  they  want  to  grow.  Another  point 
to  note  Is  that  many  a  failure  is  due  to 
keeping  the  bulbs  too  cool  during  the 


resting  season.  In  the  greenhouses  they 
are  often  put  away  under  the  benches, 
but  home  growers  sometimes  store  them 
away  in  unheated  closets.  They  need 
good  ripening  in  the  sun,  and  rather 
warm  quarters  thereafter. 

The  Balisfbetorj  Plants. 

Thus  far  in  the  season,  the  most 
delightful  decorative  plantain  the  experi- 
mental collection  have  been  the  Gynura 
mentioned  several  times,  GreviUeas,  As- 
paragus Sprengeri,  Anthnrium  Scherzer- 
ianum,  and,  among  those  lately  pro- 
cured, the  Boston  Fern  and  the  new  Abu- 
tilnn  Savltzil.  The  laattwo  have  grown 
on  as  If  they  had  never  known  removal 
from  the  moist  warmth  of  the  green- 
house. The  Asparagus  grows  daily  bet- 
ter, handsomer,  larger,  and  manifests  not 
the  slightest  concern  as  to  sunshine  or 
warmth.  It  Is  grown  cool,  with  fair 
light  and  Uttle  direct  sunshine. 

OvereouKln^  Adverse  Conditions. 

There  Is  little  question  that  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  plants  to  which 
the  conditions  at  our  command  are  not 
suited  is  to  leave  them  off  our  lists.  Yet 
this  is  really  running  away  frum  the  ene- 
my, and  there  are  those  whose  tempera- 
ments urge  them  to  battle.  They  would 
rather  flgnt  for  success  than  to  have  it 
without  struggle.  For  such,  there  is  a 
way  of  getting  around  some  obstacles. 
If  there  is  one  thing  in  the  surroundings 
which  is  unsuited  to  a  particular  plant, 
special  care  in  all  other  respects  will  be  a 
great  aid  In  overcoming  the  trouble.  For 
Instance,  especial  care  In  admitting  copi- 
ous supplied  of  fresh  air,  and  in  shower- 
ing such  plants  as  do  not  plainly  indicate 
their  dislike  of  showering,  may  keep  in 
fair  health  those  which  are  much  out  of 
their  element  In  a  dry  atmosphere,  or  In 
too  great  heat. 

An  Indoor  Chrysanthemum. 

The  comparatively  new  variety 
known  as  Maud  Dean,  is  the  only  sort 
we  have  grown  on  In  the  pot  throughout 
the  season.  It  has  proved  very  pleasing, 
even  without  the  best  of  cultural  care. 
The  color  lights  up  very  prettily  at 
night,  and  the  bloom  is  of  rather  good 
size  and  form.  It  will  last  a  week  or  two 
be^'ond  the  Thanksgiving  season. 

MVBA  V.  NORYS. 


The  Henry  Strawberry. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby 
a  bountiful  supply  of  these  plants  will  be 
ready  for  spring  delivery  to  subscribers 
and  agents,  and  in  this  connection  we 
beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  our  generous  offer  of  these  plants  In 
another  column.  We  do  not  think  that 
a  more  liberal  offer  has  ever  been  made 
than  the  one  now  advertised,  whereby 
the  agent  or  worker  sending  us  In  a  club 
Mr  ten  new  names,  at  $1  each,  becomes 
entitled  to  100  Henry  Strawberry  plants, 
while  five  plants  will  be  sent  postpaid  to 
each  person  in  his  club.  This  offer  will 
not  apply  to  a  club  of  less  than  ten.  It 
may  be  a  very  long  time  before  such  an 
offer  of  such  a  plant  can  be  made  again. 
The  wonderful  success  which  has  acx:om- 
panled  our  premium  offer  this  fall.  In  the 
short  time  at  our  disposal  to  advertise  it, 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  orders  for  the 
Henry  Strawberry  next  spring  may  ex- 
ceed all  anticipations;  however,  we  have 
planned  for  a  large  supply  for  delivery 
and  trust  to  be  able  to  meet  all  demands 
upon  us.  Mr.  Jerolaman -s  series  of  arti- 
cles is  now  being  placed  In  pamphlet  form, 
and  copies  will  oe  mailed  free  to  all  who 
desire  to  use  same  In  the  canvas  for  new 
subscriptions. 


All  the  premtom  Henrjr  Strawberry 
plants  dne^  to  .  date,  have  been  shipped, 
except  where  a  request  has  been  made  to 
hold  them  till  spring,  and  Judging  by  the 
unsolicited  acknowledgments  received, 
they  are  giving  immense  sa  tisfactlon .  In 
order  to  reduce  weight  and  hinder  excess- 
ive transpiration  some  of  the  leaves  are 
cut  off  before  shipping,  this  Is  especially 
beneficial  during  a  hot  spell,  and  readers 
c  in  i-ost  assured  all  Is  done  for  the  best. 


The  Bee  Keeper. 


Timely  Topics. 

Now^  Is  a  good  time  to  clean  op  d 
rubbish  around  the  hives,  aUowlBg  ao 
harbor  for  mice,  skunks,  etc.,  for  Vtr^ 
are  enemies  of  the  bees. 

The  shade  boards  and  other  impie. 
ments  not  in  use  now  should  be  stORd 
under  roof. 

The  woTHt  thing  you  can  do  with  yoar 
honey  Is  to  send  to  a  commlssioD  mer 
chant  who  has  no  trade  for  it  and  wS 
sacrifice  it  Just  to  get  rid  of  it. 

The  best  you  can  do  with  the  snrphs 
you  have  is  to  put  it  up  In  the  fioest 
shape,  make  it  look  appetizing,  then  rA 
it  to  your  neighbors  and  at  your  wfgb- 
boring  grocery.  If  you  will  do  the  r^t 
thing  they  will  want, more  next  year. 

Do  anv  of  your  hives  need  paint?  .No 
better  time  to  give  them  a  coat  tbaa 
now  before  the  weather  gets  vei7  co]i 

The  covers  of  every  hive  shoold  be 
waterproof.  See  to  this  now.  TlDistk 
best,  but  putty  and  paint  do  fairlj  wd. 

If  you  pack  your  bees  for  winter,  doB't 
use  for  the  purpose  anything  damp.  Ihj 
whea  t  chaff  is  the  best.  Pine  exceUorb 
good.  Pine  sawdust  or  planer  shar^ 
are  also  good  If  perfectly  dry.  Tbeeaife 
vou  pack  the  hives  the  longer  tine tbe 
bees  have  to  seal  up  the  covers  and  ^m 
the  draught  holes. 

Ha  ve  you  any  wax  scraps  ?  MeH  ttai 
up  in  plenty  of  Water.  The  wax  vfl 
float  on  top  and  cool.  A  few  neltlagi 
will  purify  the  wax  of  all  impurities. 

Use  honey  in  your  tea  to  sweeten  it.  It 
tastes  good  and  Is  healthier  than  ragv. 

Honey  Is  a  good  remedy  for  catani 
one  teaspoonful  every  15  minutes,  tate 
warm  for  a  few  hours  will  give  reli^. 

Honey  and  a  decoction  of  sage  leaTes 
is  a  splendid  remedy  for  sore  throat. 

Very  often  honey  can  besubstltatedlor 
sugar  in  receipts  In  cook  books.  Tit  it 
on  your  strawberry  shortcake. 

Children  would  rather  eat  bread  and 
honey  than  bread  and  batter,  and  boaef 
Is  the  cheaper  and  will  go  much  further 
and  Is  more  healthful. 

Take  good  fresh  whole  milk,  bmk 
light  wheat  bread  into  this,  and  poor  a 
little  honey  over  it— a  dish  fit  for  a  kinr' 

Have  you  a  poor  quality  of  honey.  q» 
it  for  vinegar.  It  makes  good  vinefsr. 
Use  one  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  galloB 
of  water.  It  w^lll  require  about  ai*  loo| 
for  it  to  ferment  and  make  good  Tinpcar 
as  does  cider. 

Beeswax  and  salt  will  makeyoorni^ 
flatirons  as  smooth  as  glass. 

Honey  should  be  kept  dry  and  wara. 
It  readily  absorbn  moisture  and  §(in» 
times  ferments.  If  the  temperatareg^ti 
too  low  It  will  crystallize  or  candr,  asd 
if  in  the  comb  will  crack  the  cappiag. 
causing  leaks. 

If  yonr  extracted  honey  en ndieu.  wars 
it  slowly  and  it  will  become  liquid  agaifi. 
Too  much  heat  will  spoil  the  flavor. 

Tin  cans  are  by  far  the  best  packa^t* 
hold  extracted  honey.  The  reimlar  fi* 
pound  Jacketed  trade  can  Is  the  Ideal. 

If  you  buy  early  your  supplies  for  nnl 
season,  you  get  a  big  discount  off,  nlw 
2  per  cent,  per  month. 

Inquiries  for  further  information  abort 
bees  or  honey  are  always  in  order. 

L.  W.  LIGHTT.  1*1 


Our  1898  Art  Calendar. 

This  beautiful  gem  of  art.  It  wooH 
seem,  is  dastinad  to  find  greiit  fariY 
among  our  subscribers,  and  the  onH^ 
for  it  are  now  coming-in  rapidly.  Wr 
still  have  a  good  supply  in  hand,  bat  ii 
order  that  all  of  our  friends  who  want  it 
may  feel  secure  they  will  receive  theirs  ft 
would  advise  early  applications  to  b( 
sent  us.  For  particulars  as  to  how  it 
may   be  obtained,  sec  ndvertl^wraent 


Nov.  27,  1897. 
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PRIVATE    QARDBNERS. 

AppolntmeoU  and  Doings. 

ORTdemen  Aod  othen  knowlnff  ot  reeeut 
Mppotatmeata  and  aovfDga  an  nqueated  to 
forward  partleulare  ot  the  same  tor  pabHea- 
ttoB  In  thia  column.    No  ebar^  la  made. 


Tbo8.  Proctor,  formerly  gardener  to  Mr. 
H.  F.  Cook,  Sag  Harboi,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
ensaged  to  take  charge  of  the  gardens 
of  Mr.  W.  Jennings,  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
N.  Y.    He  enters  on  his  new  duties  Dec.  1. 


CycacU  and  Palms. 

I  appreciate  your  report  of  the  Port 
Chester  Fl©wer  Show,  page  782  and  783, 
but  there  is  one  passage  in  it,  which 
reads  as  follows :  '*  The  last-named  (Ous- 
tave  X.  Ainrhyn)  secured  first  for  best 
Palm,  showins:  Zamla  horrida  (which, 
however,  is  not  a  Palm  at  all.— Ed.)" 

I  wish  to  tell  you  that  the  ''last- 
named"  will  never  make  any  mistake  in 
matters  of  botany,  and  exhibit  a  Zamia 
horrida  (Cycadaceae)  for  a  Palm.  My 
first  prize  for  best  Palm  was  for  a  Kentia 
Belmoreana,  and  my  Zamia  horrida.  of 
which  I  am  very  proud,  was  shown  as 
Cycadaceee,  taking  the  first  prise.— Gus- 
XAVB  X.  Amrhyn,  superintendent  to  Jas. 
Vr,  Quintard. 

Auction  Sales. 

Roses  and  other  imported  stock  are 
now  being  offered  in  the  New  York  sales- 
rooms. The  increased  tariff  has  this  fall 
had  the  effect  of  reducing  very  much  the 
quantity  of  this  class  of  stock,  however, 
and  involves  the  necessity  of  the  bids  for 
all  Roses  being  started  above  7c.  each, 
and  buyers  hardly  know  what  to  make 
of  it.  The  average  figures  run  from  8c. 
to  10c.  each. 


A  Plant  Market. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  establish  a 
permanent  plant  market  in  New  York 
City.  This  is  something  that  is  badly 
needed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
scheme  will  be  perfected. 


Short  HilU,  N.  J. 

On  Thursday,  November  11, the  Ameri- 
can Bulb  Co.  purchased  from  James  R. 
Pitcher  all  the  greenhouses  and  real  es- 
tate of  the  old  firm  of  Pitcher  &  Manda, 
need  by  them  for  gi  o\ving  exotics.  This 
comprises  what  Is  known  as  the  lower 
range,  20  houses  (about  50,000  of  glass). 
This  famous  establishment,  known  all 
over  the  world  as  the  United  States 
Nurseries,  has  been  re-christened  the 
United  States  Exotic  Nurseries.  The 
Bpecialtles  of  the  new  firm  will  be  Palms 
and  Ferns,  special  attention  t>elng  given 
to  Adiantum  Farleyense.  The  members 
of  the  new  firm  are  for  the  most  part 
former  employes  of  the  old  concern. 


Lecture  on  Violet  Disease. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Flor- 
icultural  Society  to  be  held  on  Monday 
eveniuKf  December  6,  at  8  P.  M.,  in 
Decker's  Hall.-Main  street,  Orange,  N.J., 
a  paper  on  the  Violet  disease  will  be  read 
by  Dr.  Walter  Dodse,  who  has  made  a 
bacteriological  study  of  the  disease. 
The  paper  will  be  followed  by  a  general 
discussion  on  fungoid  diseases  and  reme- 
dies.   All  interested  are  invited  to  attend. 


ilerlon  Gardeners'  Club. 

For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a 
desire  to  start  an  organization  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadephla.  Pa.,  and  It  as 
last  a  fact,  as  the  outcome  of  the  Chry- 
santhemum show  held  at  the  Merlon 
Cricket  Club  grounds  at  Haverford, 
about  eight  miles  Out  from  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  at  which  the  principal  exhibitors 
have  been  private  gardeners  from  Haver- 
ford, Ardmore,  Bryn  Mawr,  Rosemont, 
and  Villa  Nova.  AH  of  these  places  are 
in  the  township  of  Lower  Merlon. 


On  Wednesday,  November  17,  a  dinner 
was  held  at  Dirigo  Hall,  Ardmore.  Pa., 
those  attending  being  the  exhibitors  at 
the  late  Haverford  show.  About  60 
gardeners  were  present.  John  6.  Gard- 
ner, of  Stoke  Pogis Nurseries,  Villa  Nova, 
Pa.,  was  superintendent  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  presided,  and  after  dinner  the 
Merlon  Gardeners*  Club  was  oivanlzed. 
A  committee  composed  of  John  G.  Gard- 
ner, chairman,  George  M.  Hay,  gar- 
dener to  8.  H.  Austin,  Esq.,  Haverford ; 
Chris  Bens,  gardener  to  Allan  Wood,  Jr., 
Esq.,  Conshohocken;  Jos.  Hurley,  gard- 
enerto  J.  M.  Rhodes,  Esq.,  Ardmore.  and 
William  Fowler,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Chas. 
Wheeler,  Bryn  Mawr,  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  constitution  and  by-laws. 
All  those  present  put  down  their  names 
as  charter  members.  The  purpose  of  the 
organization  is  to  hold  monthly  meet- 
ings at  which  papers  will  be  read.  The 
movement  is  a  good  one  and  will,  no 
doubt,  result  in  pronH>ting  comradeship 
among  the  large  number  of  privategard- 
eners  In  the  locality. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Horticultairal  Society  on  Tuesdav  last, 
the  Clark  premium  for  collection  of 
seedling  chrysanthemums  in  pots  was 
awarded  to  Robt.  G.  Carey,  ffardener  to 
Thos.  C.  Price,  Esq.,  who  exhibited  some 
very  promising  varieties.  He  also  staged 
some  flowers  of  a  new  white  named 
Robt.  G.  Carey,  of  the  Japanese  type, 
which  forms  a  perfect  ball— evidently  a 
good  thinflT. 


New  York. 

OwiuK  to  the  exhibition  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, the  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Gardeners'  Society  was  post- 
poned till  Saturday,  November  20.  On 
the  eveninjf  of  that  day  there  was  an 
attendanceof  thirty-five  at  64  Madison 
avenue,  and  several  candidates  weer 
nominated  for  active  membership.  John 
Scott,  Brooklyn,  and  C.Gloeckner,  care 
of  J.  M.  Thorbum  &  Co.,  were  elected 
as  associate  members. 

John  Scott  exhibited  a  grand  plant 
of  Eucharis*  amazonica  with  22  spikes, 
averaging  five  to  eight  flowers  each. 
The  plant  showed  remarkable  vlgorand 
the  individual  flowers  were  unusually 
larorer. 

Under  the  head  of  new  business  a  pro- 
test against  the  non-award  of  the  prize 
on  his  collection  of  Roses  at  the  recent 
exhibition  was  made  by  A.  A.  Taaffe, 
Irvinjarton,  N.  Y.  He  stated  that  he  was 
the  only  exhibitor,  that  he  staged  eight 
vanes  of  Roses,  and  that  his  entry  num- 
ber was  attached  to  his  exhibit.  He 
therefore  claimed  the  Morgan  cup.  After 
some  discussion  on  the  Jud^^'  report.  It 
waK  unanimously  decided  that  the  flrst 
prize  for  the  best  collection  of  Roses  (a 
silver  cup  valued  at  f  25,  Riven  by  Mrs. 
Pierpont  Morgan)  be  awarded  to  Mr. 
Taaffe. 

Other  awards  and  decisions  were  dis- 
cussed, but  no  alterations  were  made. 
Nomination  of  Officers. 

The  following  were  nominated,  and 
owing  to  the  fact  that  no  other  candi- 
dates are  standins;  against  them,  ail 
others  having  withdrawn,  they  of  course 
will  be  elected  In  due  course.  For  presi- 
dent, W.  Scott,  gardener  to  T.  C.  East- 
man, Tarrytown,  N.  Y.;  vice-president, 
A.  Welsing,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Erhardt, 
Waverley  avenue,  Brooklyn:  treasurer, 
Roliert  Angus,  gardener  to  Major  R.  E. 
Hopkins,  Tarrytown;  secretary.  Wm. 
Bartholomae,  gardener  to  W.  B.  Isham, 
Riverdale,  New  York  City:  Executive 
Committee,  R.  lirett,  F.  R.  Pierkovsky, 
W.  Anderson,  John  Shore,  A.  A.  Taaffe, 
C.  Webber,  W.  Sage,  and  A.  J.  Wengerter. 

The  manager  of  the  late  exhibition,  J. 
H.  Troy,  stated  that  the  **  total  receipts 
were  $2,310,  expenditures  f  1,560,  leav- 
ing a  total  of  $750  to  be  given  to  char- 
ity.'' Several  exhibitors  at  this  Juncture 
asked  for  their  expenses  of  getting  their 
exhibits  to  and  from  the  show,  stating 
that  such  had  been  guaranteed  them  by 
the  promoters,  but  as  this  matter  had 
been  overlooked  and  no  expenditure  of 
that  kind  provided  for  in  the  final  distri- 
bution, there  were  no  funds  left  for  the 
purpose. 


J      W.«-0'«."8uroCrop"      \\ 
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SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  CLEAR. 

WEEBER  «•  DON,  i: 

Seed  Merehaata  uid  ar«wer««  i  > 

114  ChunlMrs  Street,        NEW  YORK.    <  [ 


M«iiaon  Amerteui  CtofdMrtiis  wImii  Iroo  wri  -4 

so  Wttt  30tli  9L,  HEW  YORK  CITY. 

SoUolt  Slilpments  of  Cut  Flowers  on  Com- 
mlMlon.    Beet  market  prices  fl^arenteed. 

Mention  ^tnericsn  Ctordentag  wh^  yon  write. 


HATCH  Ch tokens. ^,!lTJ.M8r 

EXCaSlOR  Incubitor 

Infr    Th«iit*riLtj    lit    fu«{:vn[^l 
«EO.  II.  UTAQL, 


iMenuon  Amertcen  Garden  In  g  wfteo 


P  Mtni  E 


The  Poultry  Kbbpkk,  edited  by  P.  H. 
Jacobs,  one  of  the  befit  Informed  men  of 
the  a^  on  poultry  subjectei,  and  who  is 
aptly  termed  a  walking  poultry  diction- 
ary, has  published  four  large  pamphlets, 
covering  every  subject  connected  with 
the  feathered  tribe,  which  it  entitles 
Illustrators  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4.  The 
series  constitute  a  veritable"  POULTRY 
ENOYOIiOPEDIA,"  covering  the 
ground  so  completely  that  by  the  aid  of 
the  **  Four  Illustrators/*  and  the  reg- 
ular monthly  visits  of  the  *' Poultry 
Kbeper.**  the  reader  can  glean  all  the 
information  necessary  to  become  a  suc- 
cessful poultry  raiser. 

You  could  not  g^t  any  similar  series  In 
the  whole  world,  even  for  $50  each,  for 
they  do  not  exist.  Were  they  given  in 
regular  book  form  with  elaborate  binding 
and  colored  cuts  you  would  think  them 
easily  worth  f5  each,  but  what  is  wan  ted 
is  not  elegant  printing,  so  much  as  valu- 
able information  that  you  can  make  use 
of.  They  have  cost  much  In  labor  and 
cash,  but  we  offer  the  set  for  almost 
nothing.  A  partial  list  of  the  subjects 
treated  is  as  foUows : 

ILLUSTBATOB  No.  1.— Poultry  Hoosee,  In- 
cubators, Brooders,  Coops,  etc.  25  cents. 

Illustrator  No.  2.^Artiflclal  Incubation, 
Raising  Chicks,  Testing  Eggs,  etc.  25  cents. 

Illustrator  No.  8.  —  Poultry  Diseases, 
Lice,  Gapes,  Moulting,  Egg  Eating,  etc. 
25  cents. 

Illustrator  No.  4.— Judging  Fowls,  De- 
scription of  Breeds,  Mating,  etc.  25  cents. 

For  Sl.'^O  we  will  send  American 
Gardeninic*  (weekly)  one  year,  The 
Poultry  Keeper  (monthly)  one  year, 
and  the  FOur  Illustrators,  as  above. 


ORDER  NOW. 


AIERIGAI  GIRDERIH, 


p.  O.  H»x 


liw  Virk. 
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#    repuUtfon  is  formed  by  what  he  does. 

In  selecting  a  musical  instrument  —  study 
its  reputation.  That  represents  what  It 
does.    Loolc  into  the  merits  of  the 


KNOWN 
WORTH 


You  fudge  a  man  by  his  reputation, 
atioi ^ 


Qnltan 


*«Bay8tata" 

i  Zithers 
\Flutm 

Their  superiority  invites  the  closest 
scrutiny.  Their  repuUtion  Is  their  war- 
ranty, for  it  tells  what  It  does.  In  choosing 
a  "Bay  State"  you  purchase  known  worth. 
Twenty-seven  awards.  Only  winners  of 
American  gold  medals. 


5end  for  Catalogae  and  Prices 

JOHN  C.  H  AYNES  &  CO 


4S3-463  Washington  5t. 
BOSTON. 


J 


Hentton  Amertesa  Qardenlng  when  yoa  wrtte^ 


4UA»Ai<At<AuAtUiU4lAiliiiAtii> 


DANCE 
MUSIC 


FOR- 

THE 

PIANO 


MUSIC  AND  STEPS  OP  THE 
ROUND  AND  SQUARE  DANCES 

CONTAINS  full  instructions  for  perw 
forming  the  proper  steps  of  all  the 
mofft  ^  fashionable  dances,  together  with 
pleasing  inuftic  for  the  same.  Piano  or 
organ  part,|x.oo:  violin,  separate,  socts. 


Favorite  Waltxca. 

A  choice  collection  of  favorites  by  the 
most  eminent  waits  composers  of  the  world. 
Price,  50  Cts.,  by  mail,  postpaid,  68  CU. 


Popular  Dance  Collections. 

TWO  VOLS.  1.  AKD  IX.  ^ 

Two  collections  of  dance  music  made  up 
of  the  best  selling  music  in  sheet  form,  em- 
bracing  the  cream  of  American  and  Euro- 
pean publications.  Price,  $1.00  each. 
Boards,  $1 .25  ,*  Cloth,  Gilt,  $2.00. 


Choice  Collection  of  Marcbee. 

Twenty-four  American  compositions, 
bound  in  handsome  cover.  xaSpages, lar^e 
sheet  music  size.    Price,  $1.00,  postpaid. 


Royal  Collection  off  Dance  Muelc 

Forty-six  selections.  G>ntains  a  variety 
of  well-chosenpieces — waltzes,  polkas,  ma- 
zurkas, etc.    Price,  50  ctf .,  postpaid. 


■  eea  ■  eee  ■  ■■>  ■  •■■  ■  ese  ■  •■ 

ANY  piece  or  booho/muttcpu^ 
\    -^    lisked  in  etny  part  of  the   \ 
\    world  can  be  Procured  of  m*  at 
,    skorUtt  notice*    Catalofues/ree, 


ee  ■■■•■•••■•< 


THE  MUSICAL  RECORD. 

The  best  musical  Journal  in  this  oountrr. 
Able  editorials,  valuable  contributions  by  the 
foremost  writers,  correspondence,  criticisms, 
etc.  16  pageH  of  new  inuric  in  each  issue. 
Edited  by  Fhilio  Halp.  Publ  shed  on  the 
flnt  day  in  earh  month.  Single  copies,  la 
cents.  Vearly  irabs-riptlon .  $1 .  With  every 
new  subficription  we  givea  handsome  volume 
of  bound  music.    Send  for  Prenrium  ''beet. 
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OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 


453-463  Washington  St, 


PHILADBLFHIA 


CH.DItflonACo.   J.  B.  Dltw>n  &  Co. 


>f  Iff  IfflTfTmTfTffniFTfTTf  Iff  l»^ , 


Menuuu  AuieriOMU  viardenlng  irtaen  yoa  write. 


President. Shore  brought  up  the  matter 
of  asBociatemembersliavingnoprlvllegeH 
such  as  to  vote,  also  stating  that  there 
was  bat  little  Inducement  for  them  to  be- 
come interested  in  the  work  of  the  So- 
ciety and  regularly  attend  Its  meetings. 
A  suggestion  was  then  made  by  John 
Furney  that  the  by-laws  be  amended  to 
read  that  associate  member  be  granted 
all  privileges  except  the  holding  of  any 
of  the  principal  offices.  J.  I.  Doulan 
strongly  opposed  the  suggeHtion,  stating 
that  the  privilege  of  attending  the  meet- 
ings, and  meeting  the  boys  nhould  be 
ample  compensation  for  the  dues  paid, 
and  further,  that  for  any  nsROciate  mem- 
ber to  expect  more,  he  must  have  dishon- 
est or  mercenary  motives.  On  the  mo- 
tion of  J.  M.  Hunter,  the  matter  was  laid 
on  the  table  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


New  Bedford,  Mass.  5how. 

A  very  meritorious  exhibition  was  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Gardeners  and 
Florlets'  Club  this  j'ear.  The  handsome 
silver  cup,  offered  by  Mr.  Frederick  Giln- 
nell,  becomes  the  property  of  James 
Garthley.  by  his  winning  it  again  this 
year.  This  exhibitor  put  up  a  magnifi- 
cent group  of  Chrysanthemums,  occupy- 
ing 40  square  feet.  William  Keith,  gar- 
dener to  Thomas  M.  Stetson,  Eso.,  ex- 
hibited a  group,  occupying  60  feet 
square.  He  won  first  prize.  Peter 
Keith,  gardener  to  Miss  Julia  Delano, 
had  a  grajid  Orchid  display. 

William  Keith  was  first  for  10  white 
blooms  with  Mrs.  Henry  Robinson; 
second  for  10  yellow,  with  H.  L  Sunder- 
bruch ;  first  for  10  bronse,  with  Col.  W.  B. 
Smith. 

Other  prize  winners  were:  B.  J. 
Conolly,  of  Taunton,  for  one  vase  of  10 
white  Chrysanthemums,  the  Queen, 
second;  special  exhibit  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Pitcher  &  Manda ;  yellow  Chry- 
ranthemums,Sunderbruch;  six  Japanese 
distinct  varieties;  six  Japanese,  three 
varieties. 

Alex.  Mac Lellan,  of  Newport,  12  Jap- 
anese distinct  varieties,  second ;  six  Jap- 
anese distinct  varieties,  first. 

J.  Eaton,  six  Chinese,  three  varieties, 
first;  one  vase  of  80  flowers,  first. 

A.  B.  Hathaway,  12  Japanese,  first; 
six  Japanese,  three  varieties,  second. 

S.  S.  Peckham,  M.  M.  McCarthy,  J. 
Stanley,  J.  W.  Frazler,  A.  J.  Fish,  J. 
Eaton,  Jr.,  R.  H.  Woodhouse.  C.  H. 
Waite. 


Toronto,  Flower  Show. 

The  eighth  annual  chrysanthemum 
show  of  the  Gardeners  and  Florists' 
Association  was  opened  in  the  Pavilion 
on  the  10th  Inst.  It  was  the  best  exhibi- 
tion ever  held  here. 

In  class  1.  section  1  to  6,  Robert  Gow, 

fardener  to  Sir  C.  Crzowski,  took  all  the 
rst  prizes  in  most  of  thesectlons  without 
any  competition.  His  plants  were  fairly 
well  grown  and  well  bloomed,  but  were 
too  tall  to  be  really  good,  several  of  the 

Slants  in  8-inch  pots  being  over  five  feet  in 
eight.  The  one  specimen  plant  Lincoln 
was  very  well-grown  and  a  credit  to  the 
grower.  The  beet  varieties  shown 
among  the  pot  specimens  were  Lincoln, 
Nlveus,     Golden    Wedding.     George  W. 


$100  Reward,  $100. 

The   readers   of    this    paper    will    be 

§  leased  to  learn  that  there  is  atJeast  one 
readed  disease  that  science  has  been 
able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages  and  that  is 
Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  the  only 
positive  cure  now  known  to  the  medical 
fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a  constitu- 
tional disease,  requires  a  constitutional 
treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken 
internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  there- 
by destroying  the  foundation  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  giving  the  patient  strength  by 
building  up  the  constitution  and  assist- 
ing nature  in  doing  its  work.  The  pro- 
prietors have  so  much  faith  In  its  cura- 
tive powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred 
Dollars  for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure. 
Send  for  list  of  testimonials. 

Address,   F.  J.  CHEiNEY  &(^0., 
Toledo,  O. 
|i^*Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


Chllds,  Mrs.  Robens,  and  Helen  Blood- 
good.  ^         .     .        . 

In  the  classes  for  plants,  single  stems, 
and  single  flowers, there  was  lots  of  com- 
petition.   .  ^ 

The  cut  blooms  of  chrysanthemums 
were  all  good.  The  vases  of  20  and  25 
made  a-  flne  exhibit.  In  the  20,  one  va- 
riety in  a  vase,  Nlveus  took  first  prize, 
with  Ivory  second,  and  Mayflower  third. 
The  Mayflower  were  very  flne  blooms, 
but  their  dirty  yellowish  tint  looked  so 
bad  against  the  pure  white  of  the  other 
varieties  that  they  were  qnlte  out  of  it. 
In  12  blooms  white,  Queen  was  flrst. 
Nlveus  second.  Ivory  third.  Good  May- 
flower were  also  shown'  here,  but  with 
the  name  result  as  above. 

For  the  12  pink.  President  Smith  was 
the  fancy ;  for  12  yellow,  the  best  were 
Bonuaffon,  with  E.  Dailledouze  and 
Golden  Wedding  in  the  order  named.  lu 
the  best  six  white  Nlveus  was  the  win- 
ner; six  pink,  Harry  Balsley,  with  Mrs. 
Perrln  close  after  them.  Best  six  yellow 
Georglana  Pitcher  was  flrst;  they  were 
flne  examples  of  that  variety. 

The  collections  of  orchids  were  better 
than  usual  here,  and  they  made  a  fine 
and  interesting  show  on  the  table  io 
front  of  the  stage. 


Mount  KUco,  N.  Y. 

The  third  annual  show  of  the  Bedfurd 
Flower  Club,  under  the  management  of 
the  Westchester  County  Horticultural 
Society,  opened  Tuesday,  November  9, in 
the  Mount  KIsco  Opera  Hoate  and  will 
continue  until  the  following  Saturday 
night.  Much  credit  Is  due  to  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spavins,  the  superintendent  of  tlie 
show,  for  the  artistic  grouping  of  the  ex- 
hibits and  general  decoration  of  the  ball. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  this  season's  show  is 
a  decided  improvement  on  the  preceding 
two.  Thegeneral  average  of  both  plants 
and  flowers  was  better.  The  number  of 
individual  exhibitor  •  was  larger  than 
ever  before,  and  competition  for  the  prises 
was  keen— especially  was  this  true  of  the 
Bailey  prize,  which  was  awarded  to  J. 
D.  Lang.  Among  exhibitors  in  the  trade 
F.  R.  Pierson  Co.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y., 
made  a  fine  display  of  palms  and  other 
plants  not  for  competition.  Doyle  Bros, 
captured  the  silver  cup  for  best  collection 
of  decorative  plants.  Herbert  Spavins 
won  the  silver  cup  offered  for  best  collec- 
tion of  ferns ;  also  the  prize  for  best  arao- 
caria.  O.  V.  Roden  obtained  a  certifi- 
cate for  best  collection  of  geraniums,  also 
prize  for  flowering  begonias;  A.  L.  Mar- 
shall, gardener  to  J.  B.  Datcher,  Esq., 
was  also  a  very  successful  competitor, 
taking  flrst  for  carnations,  cannas,  best 
specimen  fern,  begonia  rex,  and  the  sil- 
ver cup  for  best  six  plants  most  suitable 
for  bouse  deconitlon. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Show. 

The  Rhode  Island  Horticaltnral  So- 
ciety opened  Its  November,  or  annual 
exhibition  to  the  public  Thursday  after- 
noon, 11th  lust.,  in  Music  Hall.  Never 
in  any  previous  year  has  there  been  such 
a  full  exhibit  and  so  high  a  class  of  both 
plants  and  blossoms.  The  exhibits  of 
potted  plants  were  rather  meagre  com- 
pared with  former  years  as  regards  num- 
ber, but  the  stAndard  of  quality  was 
much  higher.  In  cut  blooms  the  present 
ehxibition  was  vastly  superior. 

Opposite  the  center  of  the  stage  was 
the  display  of  Mrs.  T.  P.  Shepard,  con- 
sisting of  palms  interspersed  with  chrys- 
anthemums, crotons,  and  other  decora- 
tive stock. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  collee- 
tions  was  that  oLthe  Park  Greenhouses 
(J.  G.  Jensen),  in  the  center  was  a 
round  pillar  some  eight  feet  high,  on  one 
side  of  which  was  a  solid  bank  of  white 
and  the  other  of  yellow  chrysanthemums, 
the  former  entwined  with  asparagus  and 
the  latter  with  hardy  English  Ivy  with 
respective  In tersperslngs  of  Scott  and  Mc- 
Gowan  carnations.  On  the  top  of  this 
was  a  large  potted  fern,  over  which  hov- 
ered a  pure  whitedove.  Around  this  pil- 
lar were  grouped  palms,  ferns,  araucar- 
ias,  adiantums,   chrysanthemums,    etc. 

William  Goddard  (Alfred  Powell,  gar- 
dener) made  a  flne  display  of  artistically 
arranged  plants  and  chrysanthemums.^^ 
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William  £.  CUappell  stowed  a  gioup  of 
ilscellaneouB  palms,  ferns,  and  ctirysan- 
liemums. 

There  were  really  biit  three  exhibitors 
f  any  moment  in  this  class— farqnhar 
[acrae,  of  Providence;  Robert  Laurie, 
ewport;  and  Bernard  J.  Connolly,  of 
'auuton,  Mass.  In  addition  to  the  lead- 
ig  varieties,  three  particularly  fine  spe- 
ial  exhibits  of  new  chrysanthemums 
ttracted  attention.  These  consisted  of 
vase  of  the  Pennsylvania  exhibited  by 
[ugh  Graham,  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr  Laurie  captured  the  much  coveted 
peclal  prize,  a  solid  silver  tea  set,  for  the 
est  six  vases  of  blooms,  with  Mr. 
lacrae  a  close  second. 


Worcester,  riass..  Show. 

The  annual  show  of  the  Worcester 
lorticultural  Society  was  equal  to  its 
ii^d  ec^sso  r  8 

The  principal  exhibitors  were  F.  A. 
Jlake,  H.  F.  A.  Lange,  W.  E.  Sargent,  C. 
).  Thayer,  Moses  Brlerly,  Orpet  of  Lan- 
taster,  W.  J.  Wood,  Mrs.  Austin  Ward,  A. 
loper,  of  Tewksbury,  and  Fred  Madaus. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  exhibits  in 
;he  hall  was  that  in  the  class  calling  for 
L2  cut  blooms.  The  finest  two  were 
those  of  Mr.  Lange  and  C.  D.  Thayer. 
[n  Mr.  Thayer's  were  grand  blooms  of 
K.  H.  Fewkes  and  Major  Bonnaffon. 
These  were  especially  large  and  their  deep 
jrellow  color  was  particularly  noticeable. 
!  The  show  of  carnations  was  extensive. 
C.  W.  Ward,  of  Queens,  N.  Y.,  had  a  large 
Bollection,  comprising  an  immense  Mrs. 
George  M.  Bradt,  the  bloom  being  a 
trifle  over  three  Inches  in  diameter;  a 
beautiful  pink  variety  C.  A;  Dana; 
Maceo,-a  very  dark  red,  almost  maroon ; 
Maud  Dean,  Gold  Nugget,  which  is  al- 
most a  clear  yellow,  and  New  York,  a 
very  beautiful  bloom  of  a  darkish  pink 
color. 

The  display  of  chrysanthemums  this 
year  was  the  largest  and  finest  ever  seen 
in  this  city.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  said  that  it  was  easily  50  per 
cmt.finer  than  at  any  previous  exhibition. 
The  blooms  were  larger  and  handsomer 
and  more  varieties  were  shown.  One  of 
the  finest  of  the  absolutely  new  kinds 
was  Red  Warrior,  a  large  bloom  with  re- 
flexed  petals,  and  of  a  deep  terra  cotta 
hue.  ft  was  shown  by  Mr.  Lange.  But 
for  the  most  part  the  specimens  were  of 
old  standard  varieties. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Show. 

The  average  quality  of  the  display  here 
fin  Nor.  9,  was  not  quite  up  to  last 
year's  standard.  In  the  large  specimen 
plants  the  blooms  were  good,  but  the  fol- 
iage was  deficient,  and  the  shape  of  the 
plants  was  not  so  good. 

P.  R.  Qulnlan  Co.  had  a  large  central 
display  of  decorative  plants  interspersed 
with  vases  of  cut  fiowers,  among  which 
were  two  exquisite  vases  of  Major  Bon- 
naffon. Grove  P.  Rawson,  of  Elmira,  N. 
Y.,  supplied  an  artistic  novelty  in  the 
shape  of  an  immense  floral  picture,  with 
a  frame  of  Ivy  leaves;  Im  the  center  was  a 
pitcher  of  Chrysanthemums  and  sprays 
of  native  Prunus.  The  special  prize  for 
native  Ferns  brought  out  some  interest- 
ing and  instructive  exhibits.  M.  H.  Ochs- 
ner.  of  Eastwood,  being  first  with  25 
varieties,  all  labeled  and  nicely  staged. 

The  competition  for  the  prize  offered 
by  the  makers  of  the  **  Yellow  Fellow" 
bicycle  was  naturally  the  premier  attrac- 
tion, and  brought  out  seven  competitors 
— <5rove  P.  Rawson-,  Nathan  Smith  & 
Sons.  Adrian.  Michigan;  A.  McLellan, 
Newport,  R.  I.;  E.  G.  Hill  &  Co.,  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  and  Walter  MeuolUy,  George 
Ham,  and  L.  E'  Marquisee,  of  Syracuse. 
The  competition  was  very  keen.  The  three 
chosen  for  the  final  were  the  exhibits  of 
Mr.  Rawson,  Nathan  Smith  &  Son,  and 
E.  G.  Hill  &  Co.,Mr.Raw8on's  being  ulti- 
mately chosen  by  the  representative  of 
thecompany.  The  pedigree  of  the  winner 
is  Golrlen  Gate  seed  parent,  and  Niveus. 

In  cut  blooms  for  24  varieties,  one 
bloom  of  each,  Nathan  Smith  &  Son  took 
first  with  a  fine  level  lot.  The  varieties 
were  Sunstone,  Lady  Playfair,  Mrs.  Geo. 
A.  Magee,  Viviand-Morel,  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Gleesner,  Minnie  Wanamaker  (a  grand 
bloom),  Golrlen  Gate,  G.  W.  Child«,  Mrs. 


AFARM 
PAPER 

ooffht  to  be  M  reliable  a  guide  to  the  farmer 
aiithedlotloiiarriB  to  tiie  Btudent.  If  yonr 
land  doea  not  produce  well  1  nor  your  animal 
thrive  t  nor  yonr  tree  or  viae  bear  fruit,  the 
farm  paper  should  find  the  reaaon  and  point 
the  way  to  better  reaultfl.   The 

Rural  New-Yorker 


to  doing  thto  for  Ita  readers  erery  day 
would  uke  to  do  It  for  you. 


we   C 

Write  u*  your   g 


queatton  or  dlffloulty,  and  we  will  get  yon  the   •* 
adTloe  and  ezpertenoe  of  the  beat-Informed   I; 
man  in  the  oonntiy  on  that  particular  BuhJect.   J{ 
It  need  coct  you  nothing.    Send  us  $1 .00  for  a 
year's  subscription.     Head  the  naper  three 
months— thirteen  weeks .    Then  If  you  are  not 
satisfied,  we  wttl  return  yonr  full  dollar.  Send   -y 
your  dollar  to-day ;  It  will  put  money  into  [f 
your  pocket  later  on .    Sample  free .  - 

For  91.75  we  will  send  It   and  Ivbbican 
OABPKHnio  both  one  year. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

401  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

S4  Worth  of  New  Music 

for  the  ladles  and 

*^Scribner*s  I/Umber  and  Lofc 
Book" 

for  the  men  are  the  premiums  we  are  offer- 
ing with  one  year*s  subsoriptioo  to 

''The  Market  Basket/'  at  $1. 

Send  the  dollar,  we  will  send  you  A  long 
list  of  music  from  whioh  tou  can  select  10 
pieces,  which  sells  regularly  for  40  cts.  each. 

**  The  Lumber  and  Log  Book  " 

is  a  board  bound  book  of  190  pages.  No 
farmer,  mechanic,  saw  mill  man  or  business 
man  should  be  without  It.  It  Is  InTaluable. 
It  treats  over  a  hundred  different  subjects. 
It's  just  what  you  ouffht  to  have.  It's  a  per- 
fect schoolmaster.  We  send  the  Ji  worth 
of  music,  the  Lumber  and  Loir  Book  and 
the  Market  Basket  for  one  year,  ail  for  $1. 
Bend  the  $1  nnw«  and  we  will  send  the 
Blarlcet  Basket  free  until  January  1. 

THE  MARKET  BASKET  PUB.  CO., 

120  So.  2d  St..        Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  J.  MBI^RILL,  Manairer. 

Mention  American  Qardenlng.  when  you  wrtta 


H 


I  aha'*  Bteel   Oar 
(Lint  tii««eJMk 

Aak  yonr  hardware 

dealer. 

Makers  LAN  BBJtO». 

Ponffhkeepeie,  M.  T. 


The  man  who 

Will  not  Advertise 


Will  not 


Meet  with 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  wilte. 


Success 

The  man  who 

Advertises  judiciously 
Will 

Succeed 

Don't 

Fritter  away 
Your  money 
In  worthless  mediums 

Advertise 

Only  in 

Successful  papers 
Advertise  in 


Publishers  AMERICAN  GARDENING: 

Gentlemen— It  ma^'  interest  you  to 
/earn  that  my  advertisement  in  your 
p&per  brought  me  customers  Drom  Mex- 
ico, New  Zealand,  Canada,  New  Bruns- 
wiclc  and  Manitoba,  as  well  as  ftom  our 

own  country, 

F.L,  WRIGHT,  Mich. 

November  19, 1897. 


[Cf^c  VOakt  (Sarbcn 

i  BY    WILLIAM    TRICKER.  0 

-    PRICB,   $2.00.    25  percent.  o«  to  subscribers  to  American  Oardeninc  ^^ 

and  Florists'  Bxchanse.  0 

This  woric  contains  nine  beautiful  plates,  eighteen  full  page  descriptive  |  ^ 

views   of  leading  Water  Gardens  and  Ponds,  and  rumerous         ^^ 

smaller  pictures  prepared  with  special  reference  to  J 

this  work.      On  heavy  enamelled  paper.  ^ 

Elegantiy  bound.    Large  octavo.  0 

The  text  describes  aU  operations  from  the  growing  of  plants  in  tubs  to  the  € 
large  water  garden,  excavation  of  grounds,  construction  of  ponds,  adapting 
natural  streams,  planting,  hybridizing,  seed  saving   P^^P^ga^*^"^*  *^^,*2^***;? 
house,  wintering,  correct  designing  and  planting  of  banlts  and  margins,  and  ^ 
aU  other  necessary  details.  i ' 

k.  T.  OE  U  MRE  PTB.  I  PUB.  80.  LTD.,  P.  I.  Bii  1117,  Ira  lirt  Bllf.^ 
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The 

Henry 

Strawberry! 


To  Meet 


1 


The  extra- 
ordinary 
demand  for 
this  unequaled  Strawberry  we 
are  preparing  ioo»ooo  Henry  plants 
for  delivery  tliorugh  next  Spring  to 

Premium  Earners 

Henry    Strawberry    Plants     can    be 

obtained  solely  through  a  Bubsorip- 
tlon  to  American  Oabdemino  ;  as  the 
publishers  irlll  not  sell  plants  under 
any  oonslderatlon ; 

Neither   will  Mr.   Jerolaman   who  has 
signed  a  contract  with  us  to  that  effect. 

WIO>«Eflleil<»MS 

NEW  SUBS.  AND  RENEWALS 
Five  plants  of  the  Henry  will 
be  mailed,  postpaid,  as  a  premium 
to  every  Renewal  or  New  Sub- 
scriber sending  us  $i.oo  for  a 
year's  subscription.  When  remit- 
ting be  sure  to  state  if  you  want 
this  premium. 

TO  AGENTS  AND  WORKERS 
For  every  $i.oo  received  from 
agents  and  present  subscribers  for 
New  Subscriptions,  we  mail,  post- 
paid, Ten  Henry  plants.  Five  to 
the  New  Subscriber  and  Five  to 
the  Agent. 

SpiiGial'ofilDliViiiseTs! 

CLUBS  OF  TEN 

To  every  aj2:ent  sending  us  in  a 
club  of  Ten  New  Names  and  $10.00 
we  will  forward  in  payment  there- 
for One  Hundred  (100)  Henry 
Strawberry  Plants,  by  express, 
as  well  as  send  Five  plants,  post- 
paid, to  each  petson  in  the  club. 

All  orders  are  now  held 
for  Spring   Delivery 

The  series  of  articles  on  **  Big  Berries 
for  All,"  written  by  Mr.  H.  Jerolaman 
for  Amebican  Gardening,  with  addi- 
tions, will  soon  be  In  pamphlet  form ;  and 
agents  and  friends  wlU  be  supplied  with 
copies  on  receipt  of  stamp.  It  will 
be  the  most  unique  pamphlet  on  the 
Strawberry  ever  issued. 

Addr«M  Tour  Letters  to 

AMER16IN  BAROEIilNfi.  NEW  YORK. 

P.  O.  Box  1697. 


Situations  Wantad. 

AdTertlMiDMitB  wUl  to  Intuited  under  thia  bead- 
ing at  one  CSNT  PiH  WOKO  each  Inaertlon,  pajabto 
in  advance.  The  addreaa  to  be  counted  aa  part  of 
the  adTertlaement.  No  advert  laement  Inserted  for 
leaa  than  llfceeo  cents  per  Inaertlon; 

'HTANTED,  position  as  head  Gardener,  manager 
^'  of  orlvate  place;  practically  veraed  in  all 
branchea  of  horttcnltore  and  Inndsc* pe  work ;  ac- 
oastomed  to  the  management  of  help;  24  years* 
experience:  referencea.  W.  P.  Herbet,  care  of 
American  Gardening. 


FOR  SALE. 


Advertisements  net  to  exceed  eighty  words  will 
be  inserted  under  this  heading  at  two  cbkts  pui 
WOKD  each  insertion,  payAble  in  advance. 

Tbe  address  will  be  charged  aa  part  of  the  advt., 
and  each  initial,  or  a  number,  counts  aa  one  word. 
No  cuts  or  display  type  allowed. 

f3.LASS  at  wholesale,  rook  bottom  prices.  Also 
^^  paint  for  greenhouses.  The  Reed  Glass  ic  Paint 
Co.,  4a€  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 

no  YOU  WANT  the  beat  flower  pnti  t  If  so,  send 
^^  address  i o  The  Whllldin  Potterv  Co.,  ns Whar- 
ton St.,  Philadelphia.  Three  shipping  points,  cmn 
save  you  freight. 

T  C.  BOBBINK,  Rutherford.  N.  J.— Dutch  Bulba, 
-^«  Clematis,  Hagnollsv.  Rhododendrons,  Asaleaa, 
etc.  Branch  of  the  Horticultural  Company,  Boe- 
koop.  Holland. 

"niREO  r  from  (he  grower,  duty  free.  Hulsebosch 
-^  Brothers'  Seed.  Bulb,  and  Plant  CaUlogue  is 
now  out,  prices  rerv  reasonable,  anybody  who  has 
not  reoet  ved  a  copy  should  address  Hulsebosch  Bros., 
Englewood.  N.  J. 

rra     $e  Hand  Bom,  8li«fl,  OfiO 
2J^U«0  Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen. 
IJ^^A  Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  PowerMllls. 
Vr^ESL-      circular  and  testimonials  Free._ 
M^C^II^SON  BROS.,  Bmetea.  fW 

Meatloa  Am<»rt<^n  Oardetitng  when  vou  wrtt» 

Hotne-Mixed 
Fertilizers 

A  man  can  save  hundreds  of 
dollars  by  mixing  his  own 
fertilizers.  He  saves  about 
half  the  first  cost;  he  can  use 
the  materials  best  adapted  to 
the  particular  crop,  and  conse- 
quently secure  the  best  re- 
sults possible  for  the  money 
spent.  Nitrate  of  Soda  should 
be  used  to  furnish  the  nitro- 
gen (ammonia).  It  is  not  only 
the  cheapest^  but  the  most  sol- 
uble, available,  and  in  every 
way  the  best  formof  nitrogen. 

CraA  A  ^O-papc  book.  "Food  for  Plants." 
nCC  TelU  all  about  mixing  and  using 
fertilizers.    Please  ask  for  it. 

8.  M.  HARRIS.  MORETON  FARM  (P.  O.)  N.  Y. 

Mention  A»er1^a«  hardening  when  vow  wnr» 


mikes 
Hcui^  Plants 
tttriv^and  bloom, 

Uic  once  in  tc« 

days  the  iirst  m<mtii 

and  once  a  month 

thereafter*    The  JOc+ 

padcApe  ^n  f«d  twelve 

plants  one  yeaf.    FuU  directions  in 

every  package.     ,....,. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT. 

Sflve  ihe  plants  by  using  Esstx  FSower  Foo4 — 
then  Kivc  the  WTfljpperi  of  the  a  a  fiXii  pack*^» 
Fof  twelve  of  these  wrapppTS  wr  wIEI  malj  a  beaa* 
tiful  study  olJa<::q,ueinf  not  Roses,  t^y  the  celebrstvJ 
Brtlst  Taul  de  Lcmf^pre,  Ttil«  pklure  hiis  tiO  aJ- 
vprtlfilti^.  Tf  your  dc*!er  dtws  pot  h4^C  the  lo 
cent  piickiit£«  send  etghi  9C  stamps  la  Russia 
Ce rue nt  Co^p  Giouc faster.  Mass«,  and  ]^t  full  slue 
■  pdckaifts  fey  return  mail* 


Mention  AmericMi  Gardening  when  you  wrfU. 


Jerome  Jones,  lora,  The  Queen,  Mn.  \ 
C.  Egran,  Nyania,  Mayflower,  Westm 
King:,  Reine  A.  Angleterre,  PhiladdphiL 
Margaret  Jeffords.  Silver  Cloud,  Melinda, 
Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Mme.  Philippe  Rivoir^ 
E.  Dailledocite,  and  Admiral  Ayellan. 

In  the  priieB  for  six  vasee,  six  vartetia; 
one  vase  yellow,  12  blooms;  one  wh)t» 
ditto ;  one  pink  ditto,  there  wsr  no  com- 
petition against  L.  E.  Marqalsee.  The 
flrnt  mentioned  consisted  of  Gladys  Van. 
derbilt,  Hicks- Arnold.  Philadelphia, 
Thomas  Emerson,  Mutual  Friend,  aod 
Sunclad.  For  12  yellow  he  staged  Peter 
Kay;  for  white,  Mayflower;  for  pinl[, 
Maud  Dean.  The  last  two  were  giai^ 
the  beet  of  a  very  fine  exhibit. 

In  the  class  for  24  single  stem  and 
bloom  not  larger  than  six-Inch  poti. 
C.  E.  PhillipM  was  the  only  competitor, 
but  he  certainly  merited  the  prin. 
The  varieties  were:  Major  Bonnafloo, 
Pitcher  &  Manda,  Peter  Kay.  Mr8.  Geo. 
Magee,  Mr«.  Geo.  West.^tilmi&h^nptoD, 
Jayne,  Georgiana  Pitcher,  V.  Moiel. 
Lincoln.  A.  H.  Fewkes,  White  Boehmer, 
The  KInK,  Helen  Wri«;bt.  Maud  Dean, 
Minnie  Wana maker,  Eda  Praaft,  May. 
flower.  Golden  Weddingr.  NiveuB,  Elma 
O'Farrell,  Philadelpbia,  and  a  whiteitport 
of  Viviand-Morel.  Mr.  PhiUlps  also  took 
first  for  the  largest  bloom  on  exhibitioo 
with  Peter  Kay  grown  in  a  six-inch  pot 

In  the  gardeners'  class  tbe  competltki 
was  chiefly  in  large  specimens.  The 
amateurs  showed  up  well,  Stephen  Mov- 
ry  and  C.  E.  Phillips  staging  fine  cot 
blooms. 

For  collection  of  Roses  Peter  CroTre, 
of  Utica,  was  first.  For  best  three  vaaw, 
L.  E.  Marqnisee  led,  Mr.  Crowe's  aecood 
being  very  close  indeed.  Tbe  latter  ex- 
hibited a  vase  of  the  Rose  Christhie  de 
Noue.  The  style  Is  after  Papa  Gontfer 
with  a  deeper  color. 


St.  John  N.,  B.,  Show. 

The  Horticultural  Association  of  St 
John  held  its  annual  display  of  chrysao- 
themums  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute  aa- 
sembly  rooms  on  November  4  and  5.  As 
the  show  was  held  a  week  earlier  than  In 
previous  years,  it  did  not  bring  oat  aD 
the  exhibitors  who  would  have  made 
displays  had  the  plants  been  in  fit  condi- 
tion for  tbe  show.  But  what  was  lack- 
ing In  quantity  was  made  up  In  qnalitj. 
there  being  some  of  tbe  finest  bloomsevfr 
seen  in  the  "City  by  the  Sea." 

The  Horticu]t:iral  Association  made it» 
usual  grand  display  of  plants  and  cot 
blooms,  and  took  up  the  whole  space  of 
one  of  the  two  large  rooms.  The  plants 
were  not  as  fine  as  usual ;  but  the  flow- 
ers were  excellent,  all  t>elnff  fine  speci- 
mens. Some  250  cut  blooms  were  staged. 

John  Crulkshauk  made  a  creditable 
display  of  plants.  His  30-foot  group 
was  tastefully  arrange .  Some  of  W 
blooms  were  very  fine. 

Herbert  E.  Goold,of  Sussex,  also  made 
fine  exhibits  of  cut  blooms  and  plants. 
He  captured  all  the  prizes  In  plants, 
there  being  no  competition  In  this  class. 

Wm.  Mcintosh,  gardener  to  Joseph  AV 
lison.  Esq.,  madea  very  pretty  display 
of  foliage  plants,  which  added  much  to 
the  show. 


ILIFE  PRODUGESS 

THE  SIMIuni  IMIU1» 

LIFE  PRESERVEIS 

THt   SlTGCEStFil    UNKIS. 

\\\  »i<.'  I-   '  .  n  in  our  9  VH^ 
irjiit^ki'i  |flcir6e.  wortii  Bi 

PESMQIMU  iNCt^BATOR  GO.  B    •UlilllEli UL 

ifeaaoa  Amsriaaa  Oarftiing  iHi—  yea  iw<l«. 


Mentloa  AaaerietB  OrdeniBg  wksa  job  iwft* 

BiuiiMM  Cards. 

C.  D.  ZlMM^raa«.  BarfftM.K.  Y.  Hortlc(attv4<4 
LandecappOerdener.  PtaimiidcetliBateefQniM*^ 

r  AND  DEVELOPMEKT,  coBsalUtloiia.  plea*. 
^  eaperlntendenre.  pimnte,  labor,  etc,  snppttedfv 
work  as  wanted.  MO  original  dettfrns  for  realdeBCfS 
fardene,  parks,  etc.,  ready  for  InqtectloB.  Oast* 
oiiinlcatlons  solicited  from  those  who  reqvlrt  tfc« 
Taloe  of  land  or  residence  developed  with  practkal 
economy.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P  O.  fioa  W'% 
Yifim  York  Cltv. 


Nov.  27,  1897. 
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The  Pooitry  Yard. 

The  Sliy^er  Wyandotte. 

It  is  nearly  ten  years  since  so  promi- 
nent a  Judge  as  B.  N.  Pierce  considered 
the  Wyandotte fl  fowl  of  such  importance 
as  to  deserve  a  volume  to  itself;  which 
volume  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  Viy- 
andotte  Culture,"  and  dealt  almost 
wholly  with  the  Silver  Laced  variety,  the 
Vrhite  and  the  Golden  Wyandotte  being 
not  then  admitted  to  the  standard.  As 
to  the  Blacks  and  Buffs,  who  had  even 
beard  of  them  ?  There  was  even  a  chap- 
ter on  **  Growing  Wyandottes,"  and  the 
statement  was  made  that  never  in  the 
history  of  fowls  had  a  new  breed  sprung 
vp  and  gained  in  popularity  as  had  the 
Wyandottes,  meaning,  of  course,  the  Sil- 
vers. 

Since  this  was  written,  the  value  of  the 
Silver  Wyandotte  has  become  even  more 
folly  understood,  and  Its  devotees  have 
been  numerous  and  staunch.  But  the 
novelty  of  the  newer  varieties,  the  ex- 
treme beauty  of  the  Golden,  and  the 
special  adaptability  of  the  White  Wyan- 
dotte to  broiler  needs  have  a  little 
crowded  aside  the  great  original  sort. 
This  does  not  indicate  that  It  is  one 
whit  less  valuable  or  less  popular 
than  before,  but  only  that  there  has  been 
more  talk  about  the  others. 

First  «ind  forward,  the  Silver  Wyan- 
dotte Is  valuable  as  a  prolific  producer  of 
e^gs.  As  a  producer  of  meat  for  the 
table  which  excels  in  Juicy  tenderness  and 
in  the  proportion  of  breast.  It  Is  noted. 
A  characteristic  by  no  means  to  be 
-despised  Is  that  of  fattening  easily  for 
-the  table  at  any  age,  from  ten  weeks  up. 
The  yellow  skin  and  lege  are  attractive, 
And  the  bones  are  comparatively  small. 
■Some  one  has  stated  the  value  of  the 
breed  In  this  way:  '*If  you  want  the 
maximum  number,  both  of  eggs  and 
pounds  of  flesh  at  the  minimum  cost,  you 
can  find  It  in  the  Silver  Wyandotte." 
This  Is  a  fair  and  temperate  statement, 
not  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  those 
ultra  enthusiastic  affirmations  that  the 
Initiated  smile  at  it,  and  do  not  think 
worth  while  to  contradict  because  few 
l>elleve  them. 

As  in  all  breeds,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  Slivers  differ  much  In  different  hands, 
and  It  is  well  to  look  carefully  before  buy- 
ing. From  one  show,  it  was  reported 
that  a  pen  of  birds  of  this  breed,  of  full 
age,  averaeed  but  five  pounds.  Pullets 
of  the  breed,  shown  by  another,  averaged 
fidx  pounds.  These  hens  must  have  t>een 
thrown  out  of  competition  for  prizes,  for 
the  standard  weight  of  hens  of  this  breed 
is  six  and  a  half  pounds. 

Certain  faults,  generally  due  to  the 
make  up  of  the  original  specimens,  are 
prone  to  crop  out  in  every  breed,  to  the 
annoyance  and  often  to  the  despair  of  the 
breeder.  In  the  Silver  Wyandotte,  feath- 
ers on  the  legs  have  been  a  frequent  an- 
noyance; also  single  combs,  lop  combs 
and  crooked  backs  and  tails.  Yet  strains 
differ  HO  much  that  we  obtained  from  one 
breeder  a  lot  of  birds  which  never,  I 
think,  gave  us  a  specimen  showing  either 
of  the  defects  first  mentioned.  And  this 
In  the  earlier  dayt*  of  the  breed,  when 
ttieee  evil  tendencies  should  have  been 
far  stronger  than  now. 

The  handsome  rose  comb,  oval  overthe 
top  so  as  to  snug  down  to  the  head  to 
some  extent,  is  a  strong  feature  of  the 
Wyandottes  all  through.  We  found  it 
Btrongly  transmissible  by  the  Silvers, 
even  when  crossed.  It  cannot  be  Im- 
proved upon  for  utility  in  cold  climates. 
These  birds  should  not  have  white  in  the 
lobes  of  the  ear,  nor  should  they  show 
that  Jumble  of  color  in  themain  feathers, 
which  the  experts  term  "  mossy." 

While  the  birds  have  the  quietest  and 
best  of  dispositions  as  regards  their  own- 
ers, and  are  never  nervous  or  trouble- 
some, they  are  Jealous  and  ugly  at  times 
toward  companions,  especially  if  these 
.  are  of  other  breeds.or  of  weakly,  delicate 
liablt.  Tliey  are  allectionate,  but  have 
r  no  chivalry.  M.  V.  N. 


Etiamh9d  44  Uan. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 


Ill  lirray  St..  Kff  TOIK. 
PmltB,  Poultry,  Game,  Sccb, 

AU  KINDS  OF  PIOOUCK  TAKKH  OH  OOMMISSION 

NOT  HOUSE  FIUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 
Mutttlwi  AnwrtoM  Qmrdtalaf  wh—  ywi  writo 


iLjijJkF-Jkj^jukA-j-j-j-j-j^j-JUNJ-jJjqwwagw 


Cf?RlSS 

tS  MUCH  MDAt  DUIIAJiif  THAN  PINE. 

\SASH   bars] 

u»  T0»  FEET  i«LtlteTH  »n  LMGCR. 

,        GREENHOUSE 

'   AHDOTtfEU  JUtLPlNC  WATERtAL^ 

*CYPBE  SS  UJ  M  t  ER  <«•  m  US  E$r 
If  Send  w^^'ur  Specfal  Ckf^cn^ovi^Xf^uJtr. 


Mention  Amertoan  Qardenlag  when  yea  wrtf. 


We  have  made  arrangements  to  furnish  TNE  ONIO 
FARMER  o^  Cleveland,  O.,  and  American  Garden- 
ing, both  papers,  one  year,  making  a  total  of  104 
great  papers,  for  only  $1.60. 

l8  wen  Icnown  as  one  of  the  very  best,  lary^eet,  and  in  every 
way  the  most  desirable  weekly  agricultural  ioumal  of  this 
country.    It  is  cle&rly  the  LEADER  of  the  Aflrrlcultural  Press 
,  of  America.    A  20-pase,  80-columft  paper  EVERT  WEEK  in 

the  year;  employs  THE  VERT  BEST  WRITERS  that  money  can  produce;  a  stconK.  fearless 
defender  of  the  agricultural  interest  of  this  country,  and  CLEAN  in  both  readinjc  and  adver- 
tising columns.    IT  HELPS  MAKE  THE  FARM  PAT.    SAMPLE  COPIES  FREE. 

Present  subscribers  can  order  this  combination  at  once  and  have  their  present  term  of 
subscription  to  AMERICAN  QARDENINQ  extended  for  one  year.  New  subscribers  to  THE 
OHIO  FARMER  will  receive  the  rest  of  this  year  free.    Address  all  orders, 

AilBRICAN  QARDBNINQ,   P.  O.   BOX   1697,   NEW   YORK. 


mEOiDOFiin 


•ETTEI 

TNAI 


KUPIKE  HOLD,  (3.60  (0[  111 


New  York  W00kly  TribuM,  greatest  20  page  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  $1.00 

Young  People's  Weekly,  religious,  colors,  12  pages,  size   Youth's  (Companion,  .60 

Farn  Journal,  best  24  page  farm  paper,  most  popular  in  the  United  States,  .50 

Poultry  Keeper,  twenty  pages,  printed  in  colors.    It  leads,  others  follow,  .50 

P.K.  Illustrator  No.  1 ,  100  iUustrat'ns,  poultry  houses,  incubators,  brooders,  etc.,  ,25 

P.K.  Illustrator  No.  2,  75  illustrations,  artificial  incubation,  care  of  chicks,  etc.,  .25 

P.K.  Illustrator  No,  3,  Poultry  Diseases,  Gapes,  Boup,  Cholera,  Moulting,  etc.,  .25 

P.K.  Illustrator  No,  4,  Judging  Fowls,  description  of  breeds,  Mating,  Points,  eta ,  .25 

For  only  $1  we  send  these  4  papers  1  year  and  4  books,  postpaid,  grand  total,  $3.60 


8«mpl»' P.   K.  with'otli«r  ofToru  FREE. 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.  BoxSS.Parkesburfl,  Pa. 


Mention  American  Gardening  when  700  write 


HENS  AND  EGGS 


Undoubtedly  there  are  many  readers  of 
American  Gardening  who  keep  hens  who 
do  not  take  a  poultry  paper;  possibly 
some  take  the  wrong  one.     Gardening, 

fruit  culture  and  poultry  keeping  dovetail  together  perfectly,  each  filling  a  season 

comparatively  dull  in  the  others. 

JEleallziiig  the  above  fbcts.  we  have  arranged  with  the  publishers 
of  POULTRY  MONTHLY,  to  ofTer  that  Journal  In  olub  with 
AMERICAN  GARDENING,  for  the  coming  subsorlption  season, 
both  Journals  postpaid,  one  year,  for  the  SMALL  SUM  OF  $1.26. 

DAIIITPV  MflNTHI  V  1b  now  in  its  nineteenth  year;  it  has  always  been 
ruUL  1 IV I  JTivii  1  iiL,  I  recognized  as  the  leading  publication  in  its  particular 
field.  Sound  and  reliable  in  its  teachinfl:s,  and  not  the  mouthpiece  of  cranks,  cliques, 
or  rin^.  Its  correspondents  are  practical  and  successful  men,  in  the  harness  to-day. 
The  publishers  of  Amebican  Gardening  recommend  Poultry  Monthly  as  being  one 
.of  the  very  beet  poultry  papers  fssned,  and  advise  all  interested  to  accept  this  Great 
Combination  Offer. 

A  "irONDBRPUI^  OPPBRI 

Amencan6ardening<''<»'>^>  $1.00  [Both  (l!|  "71% 
PoBltry  Monthly,    -    -     LOO )  ?=«  tPlt^tJ 

PrvfieBt  Bubieribera  who  are  in  arrears  most  pay  op  in  foil  to  become  eligible  to  this  offer. 

AMERICAN  QARDENINQ.  P.  0.  Box  1697,  New  York  City. 


Address 
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Tht  Spaniards  Say 

••By  the  itreet  of  Br-And-br  one  arrives  at  the 
bouse  of  NeTer."  While  fence  buildlnR  is  delayed 
damaces  sometimes  result  which  would  pay  for  the 
fence.  SUCH  economy  (?)  does  not  "lead  to  wealth  " 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  Miclu 
KMtlOB  AwnHmn  QariMiliic  whM  yo«  writ*. 

ASlOORttMrforSOc. 

POSTPAID. 

We  are  ttred  of  selllnc  dealers 
and  waltlDff  90  days  for  oar 
money,  so  we  will  sell  house- 
keepers at  Jobbers  prices. 

Bend  Ml  eeats*  and  we  will 
mail  you  postpaid  one  of  our 

UT  mn  uisni  seedois 

Guaranteed  to  seed  1  lb.  ef 
raisins  in  8  minutes.  ^  Simple 
to  operate  and  easy  to  elsan. 

EISTN  IF8. 88.  8.  ID.  '*'^r.Vr*'*' 

Ifaatton  Amerleaii  G^rAaninff  utiaii  yoa  wrlu. 

-JADOO= 

Chrysanthemums  grown  In  JADOO 
PIBRB  and  watered  with  JADOO  LIQ- 
UID were  awarded 

FIR5T  and  5BC0ND  PRIZES. 

Crotons   grown   in   JADOO   PIBRB 

were  awarded  First  and  Second  Prizes. 

At  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  Penna. 
Hortioultural  Society,  Philadelphia,  Nov. 
9, 1897. 

Plant  your  spring  Bulbs  In  JADOO 
PIBRB  and  become  Prize   Winners. 

TIE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO., 

813  Palrmount  Ave., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Hentlen  Ameriean  Gardenlns  wlien  yon  write. 

DO  TOD  lED  WHTGIIQII}? 

Or,  to  pat  it  another  wmj, 

^»;<  Do  Yog  NNii  Witch? 

M  xcfljl  We  sell  them.  mH  them  at  aooh 
on  ezoeedinclr  low  prioe  that 
yoa  oan't  afford  to  go  watohle«. 

Gtot'em  all  aUee  and  styles. 

Bat  we'll  joat  mention  two: 

An  Etgkm  or  Walthaa  Watch, 
beet  moTement  made,  hunting 
case,  aoonrate  time- keeper, 
hanaaomely  engraved,  UMb«r 
Cm«,  hearily  gold-plated  —  last 
for  all  time.  Ladies'  or  gentle- 
man's size. 

We'll  send  it  to  year  address 
with  privilege  of  examination. 
If  it's  not  entirely  as  repre- 
sented, send  it  bacK— oosts  yoa 
nothing.  If  yon  like  it,  par  the 
agent  express  charges  and  16.60. 
--That's  fklr.    OrtW- 

A  Hwitlas  Case  Wateh-beanti- 
Miw«  fully  engraved  case.  first^Uass 
CASC     moT^ment,  any  sise,  heari  ly  plated 

m  (14k)-looks  just  like  a  940.00  gold 

watoh— keeps  as  good  time  as  any 
of  them.  Bent  to  your  express 
agent  with  privilege  of  examina- 
tion—same eonditlons  as  all  oar 
watches  sent  oat— and  if  yon  like 
it,  pay  him  SS.4ft  and  evrsss 
charges. 

'  If  you  take  oar  word  for  it^  and 
aeao  meaey  with  order,  a  hand- 
some chain  goes  with  eithei^  and 
express  charges  are  paidby  us,  for 
the  prices  named  above. 

RcfalMHifactyriigCo. 

334  Otarborn  St.,     CHICAGO. 
MMtlMi  AmeirkMUi  Omrtettlng  irlian  yoa  wrlu 


WHOLESALE  MARKET  REPORT. 


New  York. 

The  borae  show  created  great  expecta- 
tiooB  In  the  flower  market  in  the  way  of 
clearing  out  and  raising  prices.  Tbis  it 
failed  to  do,  bat,  fortunately  for  grow- 
ers, tbere  was  a  slight  falling  away  in 
shipments  and  at  the  same  time  an 
increase  in  shipping  orders  from  out  of 
town,  together  with  an  increased  fune- 
ral and  family  trade.  Dealers  have  been 
able  to  clear  out  without  the  terrible  sac- 
rifices of  recent  weeks.  Roses  have  im- 
proved but  slightly  in  value.  Beauty 
still  keeps  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and 
$3  per  dozen  was  the  highest  possible 
figure  obtainable  for  fancy  stock. 

Carnations  are  in  better  demand  and 
are  again  up  to  the  $1  and  f  1.50  mark, 
with  strictlv  fancy  going  at  $3  and  a  few 
specials  making  more. 

Violets  towards  the  close  of  the  week 
improved  considerably ;  $2  per  100  for 
good  Violets  was  the  prevailing  figure. 

Valley  is  firm  at  from  f  3  to  $4  for  good 
grades. 

Lilies  are  slow  to  move  at  $6  and  $8 
per  100. 

Chrysanthemums  hav«not  kept  pacie 
with  Violets  and  show  but  little  if  any 
improvement  over  last  week,  except  for  a 
very  few. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  market  contin- 
ues to  clean  out  steadily,  and  on  the  eve 
of  Thanksgiving  business  is  good;  no 
shortage  of  any  particular  stock  is  re> 
ported  neither  is  there  any  noticeable 
boom  in  values.  Just  normal  conditions 
prevail  and  that  is  all. 

Hothouse  grapes- (European)  make  ^1- 
per  pound. 

Tomatoes  move  freely  with  25c.  per 
pound  top  figure. 

Hothouse  lettuce  are  plentiful.  No.  1 
stock,  six  dozen  to  a  barrel  make  50c. 
per  dozen. 

Cucumbers  60@75c.per  dozen,  demand 
light. 

Apples— Albemarle  Pippin,  Va.,  poor  to 
fair,  $1.50@2.50;  good  to  fancAr,  $4<a5; 
Winesap,  Va.,  poor  to  fair,  fl.75^2.D0; 
good  to  fancy,  $3.50^ ;  JohnsoiTs  Win- 
ter, Va.,  poor  to  fair,  ^1.75@2.50:  good 
to  fancy,  f3.50(fZ;4:  King,  State,  Va., 
poor  to  fair,  $2(^/2.50;  good  to  fancy, 
iS(m4 ;  Ben  Davis,  western,  poor,  to  fair, 
$2@2.25;  good  to  fancy,  $2.50((j3.25 ; 
Greenings,  State,  poor  to  fair,  $1.75@2; 
good  to  fancy,  f 2.50((?3.50 ;  Baldwin, 
State,  poorto  fair,f  1.7o@2.25;  good  to 
fancy.  $2.50(^3 ;  N.  Spy,  State,  poor  to 
fair,  $1.75@2.25 ;  good  ti»  fancy,  $2.50 
@4. 

Pears— Seek  el.  State,  per  bushel  box, 
$1.25@2.50;  Boston,  fair  to  fancy,  per 
box.  $2@f5 :  Beurr^  Bosc.  per  barrel,  $2@ 
4;  Beurr^  Bosc,  Boston,  fair  to  fancy, 
box,  $2(8)3.50;  Kietter,  per  barrel,  f  2@3 ; 
Lawrence.  .  per  barrel,  $1.50(g'2.o0; 
Beurr6  Clairgeau,  per  barrel,  $2@3; 
Beurr^  d'Anjou,  per  barrel,  $1.75(?c2.50. 

Grapes— Delaware,  per  small  basket, 
10@Jl4c.;  Niagara,  fancy  to  ex.  fancy, 
small  basket,  14@20c. ;  Catawba, fancy, 
per  small  basket,  10(^;i2c.;  Concord,  per 
large  basket,  ll@13c.;  white  kinds,  in 
trays,  per  100  pounds.  $ir(/)l. 50;  Cataw- 
ba and  Concord,  In  trays,  per  100 
pounds.  $1@1 .25 ;  very  inferior,  per  100 
pounds,  50@75c. 

Cranberries— Cape  Cod,  special  varie- 
ties, fancy,  large,  dark,  per  barrel,  $7.50 
@8.50;  Cape  Cod,  fancy,  sound,  per  bar- 
rel, $7;  Jersey,  sound,  medium  color,  per 
barrel,  $5.75@6;  Jersey,  sound,  medium 
to  good  color,  per  crate,  $1.75(9:1.90. 

Oranges,  etc. — Florida,  bright,  fair  to 
choice,  per  box,  $3@4;  Florida,  russet, 
fair  to  choice,  per  box,  $2.75@3.50; 
grape  fruit,  bright,  per  box,  $5(3^7; 
mandarins,  per  box,  $6@7;  tangerines, 
per  box,  $7.50@12. 

Pineapples— Florida,  per  case,  f  2@4. 

Brussels  sprouts— Per  quart,  4(5  8c. 

Cauliflowers,  fancy,  per  barrel.  $2.50 
^dv' lairnitar  prlme.'^per  bawnj,  $1.25@ 
2.25;  culls,  per bdrrel,  75c:(r/'|l. 

Celery— Choice  to  fancy,  large,  per 
dozen,  35(^40c.;  fair  to  prime,  per  dozen. 


15@d0c. ;  small  and  poor,  per  doieo.  8^ 
12c. 

Cabbages— Jersey  and  Long  Island,  per 
100,  $3^ ;  State,  per  100,  $2.50^.50. 

Cucumbers — Florida,  per  crate,  T5c.ft 
$1,50. 

Egg  plants— Florida,  per  barrel,^ 
7.50 ;  Florida,  per  box,  $2.50^3.50. 

Lettuce— Florida,  per  basket,  $1.50^2. 

Onions— Orange  Co.,  red.  prime,  per 
bag,  $1.75@2.25;  Orange  Co.,  yellow. 
per  bag,  $1.50@2;  Orange  Co.,  whlt«, 
per  bag.  $1.50@3.50 :  Orange  Co.  infer- 
ior, per  bag,  $1@1.25 ;  State  and  wm. 
yellow,  flat  hoops,  $1.25(^1.80;  Stute 
and  western,  yellow,  bulk,  per  barrel.  |^ 
@2.25 ;  eastern,  white,  per  barrel,  %Mh; 
eastern,  red,  per  barrel,  $2.2.>(§2.dO: 
eastern,  yellow,  per  barrel,  $2. 

Okra— Florida,  per  carrier,  $1.50^. 

String  beans— Charleston  wax,  prime, 
bushel  basket,  $1^2;  Charle8toDK.greeii, 
per  bushel  basket,  $  Kg  1.75;  Florida. 
wax,  per  basket,  50c.(^  1.25;  Florida, 
green,  per  basket,  50c.(a:l. 

Turnips- Russia,  Canada,  car  lotB,  p? 
barrel,  50@75c. 

Tomatoes— Florida,  per  carrier,  |liO 
@2.50. 

Turkeys  of  good  quality  are  cleari^f 
out  well  at  an  average  of  15c.  aod  Ife 
per  pound.  There  is  a  large  quantitrdf 
inferior  stock  and  these  are  difficult  u> 
quote.  The  quotations  are  on  dry 
packed. 

Turkeys-Jersey  and  up-rirer,  fancy, 
per  pound,  16c. ;  state  and  Penn.,  fancy. 
per  pound,  15c. ;  state  and  Peon.,  good 
to  prime,  12@13c.;  western,  fancy,  per 
pound.  14c.;  western,  good  to  primcper 
pound.  12(g)13c. ;  western,  poor  to  fair. 
per  pound,  8@10c. 

Spring  chickens — Phila..  fancy,  per 
pound,  12(gl4c. ;  spring  chickens, Phila.. 
fair  to  good,  8@llc.;  Jersey,  prime, 
per  pound,  lOi^pLlc;  state  and  Pnui. 
good  to  prime,  9@10c. ;  western,  prime. 
per  pound,  8V6@^. ;  western,  fair  to 
good,  per  pound,  7(g)8c. ;  western,  ink' 
rior,  5@Gc. 

Fowls— State     and    Penn.,   good  to 

grime,  8V^9c.;  western,  prime,  8ft 
^c. ;  western,  fair  to  good,  ber  poniw. 
7m7\^, ;  western,  inferior.  5@6€. 

Ducks— Eastern  and  L.  I.,  spring,  per 
pound,  12c.;  western,  fancy,  per  poniMl, 
9@10c. ;  western,  fair  to  good,  per 
pound,  7(S8c. 

Geese— Eastern,  spring,  white,  per 
pound,  14@15c.;  eastern,  spring,  dari 
per  pound,  12(^13c.;  Maryland.  priiK. 
per  pound,  ll($12c. ;  western,  prime.  9 
(clllOc. ;  western,  fair  to  good,  per  pound. 
7(a)8c. 

Squabs— Choice,  large,  white,  per 
dozen,  $2.25. 

Boston. 

Good  hard-shelled  Hubbard  Bqna^lf 
in  good  demand  at  $25  a  ton:  other 
grades  will  bring  about  $20;  Marrow 
$20,  Turbans  $25,   Bay  State  $2.3. 

Onions  meet  a  good  demand  at  $2.25 
a  barrel ;  if  stock  is  fancy  will  bring  |1  a 
bushel  for  home-grown. 

Turnips,  White,  French  stock  eellinrfl 
(^1.25  a  barrel;  yellow  stock  $1:  white 
flats  $1  per  barrel. 

String  beans  selling  $l@1.50a  baekrt: 
mint  40(^50c.adojten  bunches;  radlih« 
good  demand,  at-  30(a40c.  a  dow 
bunches ;  spinach  25c.  a  Dushel :  parriej 
50(g;7.5c. ;  carrots  75c.^l ;  beets  m 
75c.  a  dosen  bunches ;  artichokes  7.5c^ 
peck;  leeks,  75c.  a  dozen;  Braww 
sprouts  10@15c.  a  quart. 

Egg  plaint  still  continue  jn  good  de- 
mand at  $3@4  a  crate ;  green  peas  ^ 
basket;  If  choice  would  bring  hlgjtf 
figures;  Boston  Marltet  celery  |1.50g 
1.75  a  dozen;  German  celery  sameashn 
week,  75c.  a  dozen.      .         , 

Oranges,  1.50-176  couDt.  f  4  ^^^ 
12& count,  IHlf.grape  fruit,  $7^'^^  ' 
box,  counting  from  54-80.  ^Ail]iI;^  ^  ■ 
market  flr^n,^  at  |1.2^LritO  pt^  ^^^;^ 
heads,  ^  Cabbage  >marl^«t  rem aiafr  rbj 
sam^.^s  lavt  week,  in  lfi.ct .  Ji  'i«  rm&int^ 
aboqb  ti^  same  for  a  numt^r  ol  ^^^^ 

Hofhouse  cucumbers  are  In  good  *■ 
mand,  if  very  choice,  $1@1.25  a  down 
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bothoQBe  lettuce  little  weaker  from  last 
week,  dropped  back  to  25@85c. 

Mushrooms,  fair  demand,  50c.  if  good, 
that  is  per  pound. 

Hothouse  tomatoes  selling  25@30c.  a 
pound ;  a  good  demand  Inconsequence  of 
TbanksglTlng. 

Hothouse  grapes  80@50c.  a  pound. 

Green  Mountain  potatoes,  if  choice, 
worth  8Uc.  a  bushel;  Hebrons  75c. 
Sweet  potatoes  selling  $1.75  a  barrel  for 
Virginia  stock,  and  $2.25  for  Jersey 
stock. 

Apples,  GreeniuKS.  $2.50@2.75  a  bar- 
rel, No.  1  stock;  Baldwins,  $2.75@8  a 
barrel.  Prices  not  quite  so  Arm  as  last 
week's. 

Pears,  fancy  Seckels  out  of  the  market; 
Duchess,  fl.50@2.50;  Beurre  d'Anjou, 
fl:50@2;  Beurr6  Bosc,  $3@4;  Beurr^ 
Clairgeau,.  f2.50@8;  very  few  on  the 
market  now. 

Cranberries  still  continue  firm,  f  5(^6  a 
barrel;  $1.75@2  a  crate;  some  very 
choice  would  bring  $6.50@7. 

Quinces  are  now  out  of  the  market,  and 
we  cannot  give  any  different  prices  on 
grrapes  from  last  week. 


Philadelphia. 

Both  foreign  and  home-grown  hot- 
house grapes  are  very  quiet,  there  being 
very  little  demand  for  either. 

Receipts  of  apples  are  Increasing,  while 
there  has  not  been  any  improvement  in 
the  demand ;  prices  in  consequence  have 
ruled  a  trifle  lower.  Kings,  per  barrel, 
choice  and  fancy,  98.2«^8.&0 ;  Winesaps, 
per  barrel,  choice  and  fancy,  $8(^3.25 ; 
do.  f^lr  to  good,  per  barrel,  $2.25@2.75 ; 
Ben  Davis,  per  barrel,  choice  and  fancy, 
92.75@3  do.  fair  to  good,  per  barrrel,  $2 

f52.50 ;  Rome  Beauty,  per  barrel,  choice, 
3@3.50;  do.  fair  to  good,  $2@2.75; 
Greenings,  per  barrel,  choice  and  fancy, 
f2.75@8;  do.  fair  to  good.  f2@2.50; 
Baldwins  and  Spies,  per  barrrel,  choice 
and  fancy,  $2.75@8;  do.  fair  to  good, 
92^2.50;  mixed  varieties,  per  barrel, 
choice,  f2.50@2.75 ;  do.  fair  to  good,  f  2 
@2.25. 

Grapes,  New  York'  Concord,  per 
o-pound  basket,  8@8V^.  per  10-pound 
basket,  12®13c.;  N.^Y.  Niagara,  per 
5-pottnd  basket,  10@llc. ;  N.  Y.  Cataw- 
ba, per  5-pound  basket,  7@8c. 

Native  grapes  are  plentiful  and  >re 
aelling  fairly  well. 

Cranberries  are  only  in  moderate  sup- 
ply with  prices  firm,  under  a  good 
demand.  Cape  Cod,  fancy  large  varieties, 

fer  barrel,  f  7.50@8 ;  medium,  per  barrel, 
5.75@6.50;  per  crate.  fl.75@2.50. 
Jersey,  per  crate.  $1.25@1.75. 

Florida  oranges  are  selling  very  well  at 
steady  prices;  choice,  per  box,  ^3@3.50. 

Pears—Kletfer,  Jersey,  per  barrel, 
f2.25@3.50;  Seckel,  per  barrel,  f4@6; 
very  few  being  offered. 

Potatoes— There  is  a  good  demand  for 
choice  stock,  which  is  scarce,  indicating 
that  it  is  being  held  for  an  advance.  The 
market  Is  liberally  supplied  with  medium 
stock.  Prices  are  for  choice  stock,  per 
bushel  70@75n.;  fair  to  good,  60@75c. 
per  bushel.  Jersey  sweets,  per  basket, 
choice,  45@55c. ;  fair  to  good,  per  bas- 
ket, 20@30c. 

Cauliflower— Choice,  per  barrel,  f  1.25 
@1.60;  fair,  per  barrel,  50@75c. 

Celery— Choice,  large,  per  dozen,  20@ 
85c. :  fair  to  good,  per  dozen,  10@18c, 

Cabbages   are  in    large    supply,   and 

e rices  favor  buyers.  Prices,  per  100, 
eads  averaging  6  to  8  pounds,  $2.50@ 
8  •  heads  averaging  4  to  6  pounds,  per 
100.  fl.50@2;  lighter  heads,  per  100,  fl 
@1.25. 

Cucumber»>«Florida,  per  crate,  S1.50 
@2. 

Egg  plants— Florida,  per  one-half  bar- 
rel box,  $2@8. 

Green  peas— Per  one-half  barrel 'bas- 
ket, 75c.@$1.50. 

Onions— Yellow,  per  barrel,  $1.25@ 
1.60;  choice.  White,  per  bushel,  65@70c.; 
yellow,  per  bushel,  55@60c. ;  common, 
per  bushel,  40@45c. 

String  beans— Per  one-half  barrel  bas- 
ket, 20@85c. ;  ^ax.  per  one-half  barrel 
basket,  20<g)40c.;  Charleston,  green,  per 
bnsheUbox,  15®25c,  '       - 

Mushrooms  are  now  vei^plentifoi'wd 
prices  have  fallen  to  85@40c.  per  pound. 


OUR  CLUB  LIST 

LET  US  FILL  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR  1898. 

Below  we  print  a  comprehensive  list  of  the  leadinir  puhlications 
of  the  day.  When  more  than  one  is  wanted  in  club  we  will  be 
pleased  to  send  yon  an  estimate. 

Oar  list  has  been,  oaraliilly  selected,  and  the  price  at  which  we  offer  magazines,  etc  ,  in  club 
with  American  Gardbnino  has  been  made  as  lew  as  is  possiblSt  in  order  to  Induce  our  friende 
to  place  their  orders  through  us  and  to  enable  them  to  obtain  their  literature  at  a  great 
saviDfr  over  orders  placed  slnfflj. 

Kindly  remember  we  are  not  confined  to  the  below  list,  but  can  furnish  any  newspaper  or 
magasine  published  in  the  world,  singly,  or  in  club  with  American  QARnENiNO. 

The  first  oolnmn  of  figures  [A]  indlaates  regular  yearly  sabserlption  prlee  ;  the  seeond 
eolvmn  [B]  our  price*  Inelvding  ABIKBICAN  OABDBNINO  for  one  year. 


A|rrtcaltaral»  etc.  a. 

American  AgricnltiiriBt..., $1  00 

Breeders' Oasette 2  00 

Ceuntry  Glentleman 8  00 

Farmers'  Advocate  (Canada;...  1  00 

Fanners'  Maensine 1  00 

Farmers'  Review 1  00 

Farm,  Field  and  Fireside. 1  00 

Farm  and  Fireside 50 

Farm  and  Home 50 

Farm  Journal 50 

Farm  News 56 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture......  1  00 

HoiheandFarm :...\.      50 

Indiana  Farmer 100 

Mass.  Ploughnuin.  new 2  90 

^»  Renewals...  2  00 

Michigan  Farmefr. 1  00 

NationalStockman  and  Farmer  1  00 

Nebraska  Farmer r 1  25 

New  England  Farmer. 2  00 

Ohio  Farmer 1  90 

Orange  Judd  Farmer 1  00 

Pacinc  Rural  Press. 2  40 

Practical  Dairyman 50 

Practical  Farmer 100 

Prairie  Farmer 1  00 

Rural  New  Yorker .- 1  00 

Southern  Cultivator 1  00 

Southern  Farm 100 

Southern  Florist  and  Gardener  1  00 

Strawberry  Culturist 50 

Strawberry  Specialist,  new 50 

Renewals     50 

Texas  Farmer 1  00 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch 1  00 

Hortlcalturalt  etc. 

Canadian  Horticulturist 1  00 

Garden  and  Fores^...^ 4  00 

Gardening  (Chicago) 2  00 

Meehan's  Monthly; 2  00 

Vicks 50 

Poultry. 

American  Poultry  Advocate...     26 

Fancier's  Review 60 

Farm  Poultry 1  00 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 05 

Poultry  Herald 50 

Poultry  Keeper 50 

Poultry  Monthly 1  00 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal 50 

GleneraL 

Advance  (Cong'l)  new 2  00 

**  "       renewals 2  00 

American  Field,  new 4  00 

"  **      renewals 4  00 

American  Kitchen  Magasine  . .  1  00 

American  Machinist 8  00 

Aquarium 1  00 

Arena , 3  00 

Art  Amateur 4  00 

Art  Interchange  (with  plates)..  4  00 

Atlantic  Monthly 4  00 

Ave  Maria.  2  00 

Babyhood 100 

Baptist  Missionary  Magazine...  1  00 

Carpentry  and  Building 1  00 

Ontury.... 4  00 

Chicago  Herald  (Weekly) 1  60 

Chicago  Inter-Ocean    **   100 

Chicago  Weekly  Times. 50 

Christian  Herald 150^ 

Christian  Register 8  00 

Churchman %...  8  50 

Colman's  Rural  World 1  00 

Cosmopolitan 100 

Delineator  (Butterick's). 1  ^ 

Demorest's  Monthly«l|gBatine.  2^.0^ 
Detroit  Free  Press  (JIKSkly).. .  1  00 
Domestic  I^nthly  . . . .^ ..4  60 


$185 

240 

2  75 

175 

1  76 

190 

ISQ 

1  40 

140 

1  25 

120 

1  85 

1  46 

1  85 

260 

290 

160 

186 

1  86 

260 

160 

1  86 

800 

186 

185 

1  85 

1  80 

1  86 

186 

1  75 

1  86 

1  00 

1  25 

1  75 

155 

1  90 

425 

250 

286 

1  86 

1  16 

1  86 

1  60 

1  50 

140 

1  85 

125 

1  40 

260 

290 

425 

450 

1  75 

820 

1  75 

860 

485 

485 

430 

2  70 

190 

1  90 

185 

4  60 

2:i6 

1  80 

1  40 

2  15 

885 

410 

185 

190 

t90 

260 

190 

2  15 

Gleneral— Con.  a.  b. 

Donahoe's  Magazine 12  00  82  60 

Eclectic  Magazine 5  00  5  25 

Electrical  Review 800  820 

Engineering  Magazine. 8  00  4  00 

Forest  and  Stream  (new  only)..  4  00  4  20 

Forum,  The 8  00  3  60 

Frank  Harrison's  Magazine. ...     50  1  40 

Frank  Leslie's  PopularMonthly  3  00  3  50 

Gkxley's  Magazine 100  190 

Grolden  Days 300  335 

Good  Housekeeping 2  00  2  70 

Harper's  Bazaar 400  425 

Harper's  Magazine 400  425 

Harper's  Weekly 4  00  4  25 

Harper's  Reund  Table 200  250 

Home  Queen 50  185 

Illustrated  American 4  00  4  30 

Independent 300  300 

Jenness  Miller's  Illus.  Mag 1  00  1  75 

Judge 500  5  20 

Judge's  Library 1  00  1  85 

Ladies'  Home  Journal,  The.. . .  1  00  1  90 

Ladies'  Home  Companion 50  1  46 

Ladies' World 85  130 

Leslie's  Illustrated 4  00  4  40 

Life 5  00  5  40 

Lippincott's 3  00  3  25 

Macmillan's 3  00  3  60 

McClure's  Magazine 1  00  1  90 

Munsey's  Magazine 1  00  1  90 

Nation,  The 3  00  3  80 

New  England  Magazine. 8  00  3  50 

New  York  Ledger 2  00  2  50 

"     Tribune  (Weekly) .,  1  00  1  90 

"       "     World  (Tri-Weekly)  1  00  1  75 

North  American  Review,  The .  5  00  6  50 

Notes  and  Queries ^....5  00  .5  50 

Observer,  new  only 3  00  3  25 

**        Renewal 8  00  4  00 

Outing 8  00  3  35 

Parkand  Cemetery 1  00  1  85 

Peterson's  Magazine 100  185 

Philadelphia  Aeaa  (Weekly). . .  1  00  1  86 

Phrenological  Journal 150  225 

Popular  Science  Monthly 5  00  5  65 

Popular  Science  News. 1  60  2  50 

Puck 5  00  5  10 

Puck's  Library 1  20  1  95 

Puritan 1  00  1  90 

Review  of  Reviews 2  50  3  25 

Scientific  American 300  360 

**  '*    Supplement  ...  5  00  6  25 

"    with     "        ...  7  00  7  25 

«•  Builders' edition  2  50  3  10 

"    inc.  B'l'ds'  edit  5  50  5  75 

"  "      All  8  editions.  9  00  9  26 

Scribner's  8  00  3  60 

St.  Nicholas 3  00  3  60 

Sunday  School  Times :    ..  1  50  2  10 

Texas  Siftin;:^ 4  00  4  26 

The  Etude,  new  only 160  2  15 

*'  renewals. 150  2  85 

TheOutlook 3  00  3  85 

Toledo  Blade 1  00  1  85 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm,  new.. . .  4  00  4  25 

*'       Renewal  4  00  4  60 

Womankind 50  1  2C 

Young  Ladies'  Journal 4  00  4  60 

Youth's  Companion,  new  only.  1  75  2  85 

Renewals.  1  75  2  75 
Foreifirn* 

Farm  and  Home 2  25  8  25 

Field 10  60  U  00 

Garden 4  50  6  25 

Garden  Work 2  50  8  25 

Gardener's  Chronicle 4  50  5  26 

Gardener's  Magazine 4  60  6  95' 

Gardening,  Illustrated 2  25  .8  00 

(hardening  World 2  60  8  26 

Journal  of  Botany 4  76  6  96 

Journal  of  Horticulture. 4  00  4  86 

KewGardensBuUetin.. ...;....  160  9  96 

Revue  Horticole 6  50  6  10 
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fWe  Call  on  every  reader  to 
secure  at  least  one  new  sub- 
scription now  to  AMER- 
ICAN GARDENING  for  1898, 
so  thejr  will  not  miss  any  of  the 
following  offers   and  inducements: 

Prospectus ""  1898 


*7f?/  Me  Sood  Z^Ai'nj^s  Continued 
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money  on  worthless  reading.  Sub- 
scribe to  a  practical  publication, 
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our  advice:  Talk  American  Garden- 
ing to  your  friends,  get  their  sub- 
scriptions, and  they  will  bless  you 
evermore.^ 
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Peaches  and  Nectarines  Under 
Glass.'* 

Probably  some  will  say  **  what's  the  uee 
of  8:ro(\  log  peaches  and  Dectariues  under 
fflass,  when  we  have  at  command  sach 
fine  specimens  as  the  Calltomia  produce  ?  " 
and,  of  cooi^,  w«  must  admit  the  Cali- 
fornia peaches  are  nice  to  look  at,  and 
that's  about  all  that  can  be  said  in  their 
favor.  No  doubt  if  we  were  in  California 
and  conld  Ratber  the  peaches  ripe,  that 
they  would  be  pretty  good  in  flavor.  In 
order  to  ship  peaches  from  California  to 
New  York,  they  must  be  gathered  before 
ripe,  which  spoils  the  flavor.  All  stone 
fruit  should  be  ripe  before  it  is  gathered. 

Hothouse  peaches  and  nectarines  when 
properly  handled  have  no  equals  in  all 
thelineof  fniita,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  fruit  growing  under  glass  is  in  its 
infancy  in  the  united  States.  Anyone 
who  realises  the  value  of  fruit,  cannot 
but  wonder  when  visiting  some  of  the 
principal  private  establishments,  that 
there  is  no  fruit  of  any  kind  grown  under 

Slass.  1  n  my  estimation  a  private  estab- 
shment  with  any  pretentions  to  glass, 
if  in  the  country,  is  not  complete  with 
the  fruit  house  (or  houses)  left  out. 

I  presun^e  that  in  presenting  a  paper 
on  a  given  Hubject  it  is  customary  to 

five  something  of  its  history,  etc.  I, 
owever,  will  pass  that  over.  It  mat- 
ters little  to  me  whether  the  peach  origi- 
nated in  Persia  or  inli^gypt;  but  let  us  re- 
turn thanks  to  our  forefathers  for  taking 
In  hand  so  valuable  a  fruit,  when  we 
look  over  the  list  of  peaches  and  nectar- 
ines at  our  command  and  'consider  the 
improvements  that  have  been  made.  It's 
dimcult  to  draw  the  line  in  regard  to 
varieties  for  our  limited  space. 

The  title  of  my  subject  is  peathes  and 
nectarines,  but  I  am  Inclined  to  reverse 
matters,  and  class  the  nectarine  before 
the  peach.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to 
Rivers,  of  Sawbridge worth,  England,  for 
the  wonderful  improvement  he  has 
worked  on  both  fruits;  the  name  of 
Rivers  is  known  to  fruit  men  all  over  the 
world,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  stating 
that  he*B  done  more  than  any  other  one 
man  in  bringing  out  new  and  meritori- 
ous varieties  of  fruits,  and  those  that 
he's  sent  out  will  be  as  monuments  to 
his  name  for  generations  to  come. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
American  varieties  of  peaches  especially, 
Hale's  Earlv  peach,  for  instance.  Is  one 
of  the  very  best  for  early  forcing  both 
here  and  In  Europe;  Crawford's  Early, 
Crawford's  Late,  Foster,  Mountain  Rose, 
are  all  fine  varieties  of  American  origin 
and  should  be  in  every  collection. 

Later  on,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I 
will  speak  of  the  varieties  with  which  I 
have  had  experience,  and  know  to  be 
good,  starting  with  t)ie  earliest  and 
grading  down  to  the  late.  And  this 
matter  of  succession  is  surely  an  impor- 
tant one  in  fruit  growing  under  glass: 
to  have  your  trees  so  arranged  that  they 
give  a  continuous  supply  from  the  time 
you  start  gathering  until  the  season  is 
ended  is  a  necessity.  In  our.  own  case, 
with  three  peach  houses  at  our  own  dis- 
posal, we  have  no  difficulty  in  extending 
the  season  from  the  middle  of  May  to 
the  end  of  September,  giving  a  continu- 
ous supply  all  the  way  through. 

The  nectarine  is  not  so  widely  known 
as  Its  merits  deserve.  The  fruit  is  not  as 
large  as  the  peach,  but  we  can  carry 
more  on  the  trees,  so  there  is  not  much 
lost  in  that  respect  after  all.  Speaking 
from  experience,  there's  something  in  the 
flavor  of  a  nectarine  that  one  never  seems 
to  get  tired  of ;  whereas,  of  peaches  one 
does  tire. 

I  would  not  advocate  the  grow^Ing  of 
nectarines  exclusively ;  I  believe  in  a 
mixture. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  nectarines 
which  are  all  A1,  and  will  give  a  long 
season  of  fruit,  commencing  with  the  ear- 
liest and  on  in  succeesion : 

Early  Rivers,  a  valuable  early  nectarine 
not  widely  known  in  this  country.  A 
few  words  of  Introduction  will  not  be 
amiss.  It's  one  of  Rivers'  latest  produc- 
tions, and  a  variety  of  which  he  may 

•Paper  by  W.  Turner  before  the  Dutchess  Co. 
Horticaltaral  Society,  Dec.  1. 1897. 


well  be  proud ;  it  supersedes  all  others 
of  my  acquaintance  as  an  early  nectar- 
ine. Fruit  large,  trees  of  vigorous 
habit. 

Then  comes  Ix>rd  Napier.  Improved 
Downton,  Eiruge,  Rivers'  Orange,  (an 
improved  Pltmaston  Orange)  Pineapple, 
Chaucer,  Humboldt.  Stanwick,  and 
lastly  Victoria,  will  wind  up  the  season. 

There  may  be  other  varieties  Just  as 
good  as  these  named,  although  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  them ;  I  am  slmpy  giv- 
ing those  with  which  I  have  had  experi- 
ence, and  whoever  plants  the  above  list 
will  have  a  long  season  of  nectarines  and 
varieties  of  the  best  quality. 

As  to  peaches  with  such  a  long  list  of 
varieties  at  hand,  it  would  be  a  difflcolt 
matter  for  the  boi^nner  at  fruits  under 
glass  to  know  where  to  start  the  selec- 
tion, and  once  started  wheie  to  leave  off ! 
The  following  is  a  list  of  tested  varietlea 

gven  in  order  of  successfcm :  Alexander, 
ale's  Early,  Rivers'  Early,  Early  York, 
Mountain  Rose,  Crimson  Galande,  Belle- 
gard.  Foster,  Crawford's  Early,  Craw- 
ford's Late,  Prince  of  Wales,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Lord  Palmers  ton  and  Lady  Palm- 
erston.  The  last-named  should  certainly 
be  in  every  collection  of  late  peaches 
under  glass;  it  is  fully  two  weeks  later 
than  Crawford's  Late,  and  for  flavor  can- 
not be  surpassed.  It  is  between  a  nectar- 
ine and  a  peach ;  In  fact  this  magnificent 
variety  was  raised  from  a  stone  of  the 
Pineapple  nectarine. 

Now  that  we  have  our  varieties  selected 
and  graded,  the  nextlmportant  point  for 
attention  is  the  border.  Peaches  cannot 
be  grown  without  perfect  drainageeither 
Inside  or  out.  It  does  not  matter  how 
careful  we  are  with  the  general  treat- 
ment, with  Imperfect  borders  the  results 
will  be  unsatisfactory.  I  would  suggest 
in  building  fruit  houses  that  they  be 
erected  where  the  water  has  a  good 
chance  to  get  away,  and  it  is  less  expen- 
sive not  having  to  provide  drains  to 
carry  off  the  water. 

Our  fruit  houses  have  no  drains  to 
carry  off  the  water.  The  bottom  of  the 
border  Is  filled  in  with  about  one  and  a 
half  feet  broken  stone,  followed  by  two 
and  a  half  to  three  feet  of  good  mellow 
soil.  Peach  trees  don't  like  sandy  soil, 
neither  do  they  like  one  too  stiff,  just  a 
happy  medium  is  demanded  in  making 
up  a  border  for  peaches  and  nectarines. 
It  pays  to  thoroughly  firm  the  soil. 

Another  thing  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of;  by  no  means  make  the  border  too 
rich,  or  the  trees  will  have  a  tendency  to 
make  such  rank  wood  that  it  will  be  al- 
most impossible  to  keep  them  within 
bounds.  It  is  better  by  far  to  add  food  to 
the  trees,  as  they  need  it ;  and  it  is  easier 
to  add  than  to  take  away.  In  taking 
visitors  through  the  houses,  I  have  often 
been  asked  questions  that  I  could  not 
answer,  the  one  most  generally  asked  is, 
how  long  will  the  trees  last?  That  is  a 
question  I  cannot  answer.  During  this 
past  season  I  have  gathered  some  of  the 
finest  fruits  from  the  oldest  trees.  The 
variety  was  Crawford's  Late  and  indi- 
vidual fruits  measured  one  foot  around 
and  weighed  fifteen  ounces.  My  opinion 
is  that  a  fruit  tree  is  just  as  good  at  ten 
years  old  as  at  five,  when  properly  han- 
dled. In  the  treatment  of  the  trees  from 
the  time  they  are  started  until  the  fruit 
is  gathered,  probably  any  two  growers 
will  vary  a  little  In  detail,  but  one  thing 
is  certain,  success  for  next  year  depends 
largely  In  finishing  up  the  wood  this  fall. 
If  the  wood  is  not  thoroughly  ripened  in 
the  fall,  It  Is  impossible  to  get  high-class 
fruit. 

I  have  been  fortunate  In  having  been 
under  some  first-class  fruit  growers,  both 
In  England  and  Scotland,  where  I  was 
always  taught  to  tie  in  the  young  wood 
on  peaches  and  nectarines.  It  must  be 
admitted  the  trees  look  neat  handled 
that  way.  but  I  have  found  through  ex- 
perience that  I  can  get  better  wood, 
more  thoroughly  ripened,  by  not  tying  In 
the  young  wood  at  all  during  the  sum- 
mer. Anyone  not  having  tried  this  plan 
will  probably  think  it  an  untidy  method, 
but  it  Is  the  crop  we  are  after,  and  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  the  old  wood  can 
be  cut  away  and  the  trees  can  be  tied 
into  fairly  good  shape.  Or  It  would  be 
better  to  cut  away  the  useless  wood  as 
soon  as  the  crop  comes  off  the  trees,  so 


as  to  give  next  year's  wood  a  better  shov 
to  ripen  up. 

One  is  apt  to  neglect  the  trees  In  lali 
after  the  crop  is  off,  but  ft  is  a  mistake 
to  do  so,  and  an  expensiveone.  Peacbei 
and  nectarines  need  attention  until  tb^ 
foliage  comes  off,  and  should  not  bt 
allowed  to  get  very  dry.  After  the  crop 
is  off  they  don't  need  the  amoaDt  of 
water  they  do  when  they  are  canying 
their  fruit,  but  a  tree  should  never  te 
allowed  to  wilt  for  want  of  water.  fi.T 
giving  the  trees .  good  attention  In  lauL 
thoroughly  ripening  the  wood,  then 
should  not  be  much  trouble  with  tlie 
trees  dropping  their  fruit  next  season. 

In  getting  a  house  ready  to  start.  1 
know  of  nothing  better  than  to  give  Uie 
trees  a  good  wash  with  gishnrst  com- 
pound or  whale-oil  soap,  except  thefnit- 
mg  wood ;  that  I  never  wash.  After  xkt 
trees  are  tied  into  shape  clear  all  the 
loose  soil  off  the  border,  ^ve  a  top  drm- 
ing  of  cow  manure,  a  little  bone  meal 
and  wood  ashes,  and  fresh  soil  foited 
in.  I  then  consider  the  house  in  shape.to 
start. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  the  )m 
we  use  of  chemical  manures  the  better, 
although  the  man  who  haa  the  fotUiBr 
tells  me  I  can't  have  good  resultsankKl 
use  some  of  his  best  grade.  On  that  iab> 
Ject,  however,  I  have  my  own  oplDion:  I 
say  again  cow  manure  is  good  eoo^ 
for  me. 

(7>  be  catuiuded,) 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


Grafts. 

Where  any  are  wanted  they  sfaoold  be 
cut,  labeled,  and  stored  away  out  of  the 
reach  of  frost.  A  good  way  is  to  padL 
them  in  a  box  and  cover  with  sand. 

As  to  Labeling. 

Speaking  of  labeling  reminds  me  tliat 
this  detail  can  be  carried  farther  by  seetog 
that  all  the  trees  you  are  sure  of  are  la- 
beled correctly.  As  to  those  you  are  not 
certain  about,  why,  find  out  the  names 
of  them,  which  is  not  a  hard  matter  vhert 
the  '^  want  to"  is  good.  Another  thlofr 
is,  it  will  make  the  trees  more  Interest- 
ing  to  you,  to  the  workman,  and  to  yoor 
visitors. 

Of  course,  a  label  that  can  be  «en  20 
feet  away  is  not  wantM  nor  called  tor. 
but  Kinc  labels,  such  as- recommended  in 
American  Gardening  for  Jannarj  9. 
page  21,  are  good,  and  the  narrow  end 
can  be  wound,  one  and  a  half  turns  aboot 
a  small  twig,  or  a  nail  in  a  certain  part 
of  the  tree.  I  have  used  pieces  of  rinc  cut 
I  V^xl  Inch  and  fastened  to  the  tranX  br 
one  wire  nail. 

or  course  there  are  some  men  who  cu 
remember  the  names  of  everythhig-or 
make  them  to  order— and  other  menwlio 
prefer  to  keep  the  names  privately  in  i 
book,  and  leave  a  number  on  the  tms 
for  the  hired  men.  Neither  of  the« 
methods  Is  very  encouraging  for  the  lads 
who  want  to  learn,  npr  are  thev  very 
fiattering  to  the  one  in  charge.  He>t 
poor  teacher  who  cannot  keep  ahead  of 
the  pupils! 

CaterplllarA'  Eggs. 

When  pruning  keep  *a  sharp  eye  for 
eggs,  a  likely  plfu^e  for  them  is  under  ao 
ordinary  looking  dead  leaf,  but  that  kw 
does  not  get  blown  away,  and  serves  to 
keep  the  bunch  of  eggs  dry. 

CoTerIng  of  Strawberrie*. 

Don't  forget  to  provide  some  covering 
for  the  planta;  It  is  to  toe  used  Bomedrr 
day  when  the  ground  is  frozen  hard  and 
drv,  ao  that  it  is  fit  for  forking  on. 

(  J.HOLLOWAT. 


OnA  handred  plants  of  thewo^de^ 
ta\  Henry  Strawberry  are  ofltored  as  a 
premiam  to  the  raiser  of  a  comply 
dab  of  Ten  New  Names,  with  w 
additional  supply  of  plants  to  eaca 
person  in  the  olub.  Read  particoltf* 
elsewhere. 
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>rainiag  Land  With  Trees  and 
Shrubs. 

I  recently  found  it  necessary  to  select  a 
>cation  for  the  cesspool  of  a  new  house, 
nd  in  the  light  of  past  experience  1  fixed 
pon  a  place  a  rod  and  a  half  from  an 
Ilm  of  a  century's  g^rowth,  and  within  a 
>w  feet  of  a  proposed  line  of  hedge.  The 
>catlon  would  also  be  where  a  bunch  of 
tirnbs,  or  evergreens,  could  be  grouped  to 
Ive  a.  good  effect  to  the  lawn  when  laid 
at.  Iplaced  the  cesspool  In  this  situa- 
Ion  because  I  had  learned  by  experience 
bat  trees  and  shrubs  drink  up  enormous 
nantitles  of  liquids  from  the  ground, 
nd  that  their  roots  delight  to  feed  upon 
i8t  such  impurities  as  will  soak  out  into 
tie  snrrounaing  ground  from  cesspools 
nd  sink  drains.  No  one  would  believe 
rliat  quantities  of  water  the  roots  of  a 
Ingle  tree  even,  will  take  up  from  the 
roand,  unless  he  has  had  a  practical 
emonstration  before  his  eyes.  X  well  re- 
lember  what  first  brought  the  matter 
D  my  attention.  A  country  home,  in 
rhose  owners  I  was  interested,  had  an 
pen  sink  drain,  that  in  the  summer  sea- 
on  became  very  much  of  a  nuisance. 
"he  gn^und  was  filled  with  and  covered 
rith  an  ill-smelling  flood  of  soapy  water, 
procured  a  supply  of  young  evergreens 
nd  set  a  hedge  alongside  the  drain.  The 
reee  grew  rapidly,  and  the  ground  that 
efore  had  been  like  a  sponge  filled  with 
rater  became  hard  and  firm  and  re-- 
sained  so.  I  do  not  recommend  open 
Ink  drains,  though  these  are  much  bet- 
er  than  closed  drains  that  are  not  pro- 
perly trapped,  but  where  such  a  drain 
xlsts,  and  is  likely  to  exist,  or  where  a 
esspool  is  to  be  located,  I  know  the 
tresence  of  trees  and  shrubs  Is  desir- 
ible.  Hedges  may  be  made  doubly  ser- 
viceable in  this  connection  oftentimes, 
erving  the  purpose  Just  described,  and 
hat  of  wind-breaks  and  of  objects  of 
beauty  for  a  well-kept  hedge  about  one's 
lOuse  is  exceedingly  attraetive,  and  such 
I  hedge  can  be  procured  right  at  home, 
aany  of  our  native  shrubs  and  trees 
aaking  the  very  best  of  hedges. 

Webb  Donnbll,  **Quillcroft,"  Maine. 


Autumn  vs.  Spring  Digging. 

The  subject  of  digging  is  a  more  Im- 
»ortant  matter  than  appears  at  first 
Ight,  because  modern  investigation  has 
brown  a  fresh  lightupon  much  connected 
vith  the  soil  and  the  conservation  of  Its 
»ropertles. 

For  a  large  number  of  cultivated 
ilants.  the  supply  of  nitrogen  is  of  the 
iCmost  importance,  and  this  is  obtained 
hiefly  from  the  nitric  acid  of  soluble  nt- 
rates  derived  either  from  applied  ma- 
nures or  from  decomposing  substances 
,1  ready  in  the  soil.  During  the  summer 
donths,  and  with  a  due  amount  nf  mois- 
nre  present,  the  production  of  these 
oarcesof  nitrogen  proceeds  continuously 
nd  at  a  much  greater  proportionnte 
ate  of  increase  than  in  the  winter.  The 
onstant  stirring  of  the  surface  by  means 
f  hoes  or  other  instruments  in  the  warm 
lonths  considerably  accelerates  the 
^rmation  of  the  compounds  named,  by 
he  admission  of  air. 

Thus,  if  a  piece  of  ground  is  unoccupied 
ly  a  crop  during  the  summer,  and  it  Is 
t tended  to  in  the  surface-stirring  men- 
loued,  there  is  by  the  time  autumn 
rrives  a  material  increase  in  fertility. 
Sven  if  it  be  occupied  by  a  crop,  unless  It 
»e  a  very  exhausting  one.  or  close  plant- 
ig  is  adopted,  there  may  be  some 
ccumulation  if  the  land  has  been  previ- 
ously well  manured. 

In  the  autumn  and  winter,  however, 
he  condition  of  affairs  Is  reversed ;  so 
)Dg  as  the  soil  continues  warm,  and  not 
ver-satUrated  with  water,  the  nitric 
cid  formations  will  continue,  though  in 

lessening  degree,  until  in  the  winter 
ery  little  indeed  is  produced.  Then,  too, 
re  have  the  greatest  waste  going  on, 
articnlarly  in  a  wet  season  ;  the  com- 
ounds  formed  during  the  summer  are 
apidly  washed  away  If  the  soil  is  not 
•ccupied  with  a  crop,  and   we  have  to 


make  up  this  loss  by  the  addition  of 
costly  manure,  or  the  land  becomes  im- 
poverished. 

Kegarded.  therefore,  solely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  naturally  increasing  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  we  know  that  in  dig- 
ging ground  in  spring  or  summer  we  are 
certain  to  gain,  while  the  same  opera- 
tion in  autumn  or  winter  will  as  cer- 
tainly lead  to  some  loss  of  the  constitu- 
ents, and  perhaps  In  a  great  degree  If  the 
winter  prove  to  be  wet.  In  both  cases 
this  is  assuming  the  ground  to  be  unoc- 
cupied—but in  few  gardens  can  ground 
be  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  several 
months;  therefore  it  only  occurs  when  a 
crop  is  removed  in  the  autumn  too  late 
to  put  anything  else  on  it.  Then  if  it 
have  to  wait  for  a  crop  until  spring  it 
would  be  economical  to  defer  the  digging 
until  spring.  An  ordinary  rich  garden 
soil  that  has  been  In  cultivation  for 
many  years  contains  such  a  superabun- 
dance of  humus  that  the  winter  loss  is 
not  a  verv  serious  matter,  as  it  is  soon 
made  up  by  decomposition. 

The  mechanical  advantage  of  autumn 
digging  when  dealing  with  rough  and 
heavy  ground  cannot  be  questioned,  as 
whatever  loss  may  be  sustained  by 
drainage  is  more  than  compensated  bv 
improved  workable  condition  of  the  soil, 
while  the  more  ready  escape  of  water  in- 
creases the  warmth  of  the  soil.     Heavy 
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Pig.  826.— a  Dainty  Plowbr  Box. 


ground  that  has  not  been  under  good 
cultivation,  dug  roughly  in  autumn,  and 
exposed  to  winter  frosts,  will  be  in  a  bet- 
ter state  for  planting  In  the  spring  than 
tbree  times  the  labor  could  effect  at  that 
time.  The  rough  exposure  of  ground  to 
thp  frosts  also  has  a  tendency  In  a  severe 
winter  to  greatly  reduce  the  insect-pests 
which  find  shelter  in  the  soil. 

The  storage  of  humus  in  soil  Is  an  im- 
portant matter  beyond  all  doubt,  but  it 
only  gradually  restores  to  land  what  the 
crops  have  absorbed.  Sir  .Tohn  Lawes 
says:  '*  Humus  (in  which  term  I  include 
all  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  de- 
cay) is  very  insoluble  in  water;  but 
sooner  or  later  it  assumes  the  form  of 
nitric  acid,  which  combines  with  lime  or 
other  alkaline  substances  in  the  soil,  and 
then  becomes  very  soluble  in  water. 
These  compounds  rise  and  fall  with  the 
water  in  the  soil,  coming  to  the  surface 
In  dry  weather,  and  passing  into  the 
drain.  In  the  absence  of  growing  vege^ 
tatlon  in  wet  weather.  When  a  crop  Is 
In  the  full  vigor  of  growth  the  soil-water 
may  contain  more  or  less  nitrate.  Being 
soluble  in  water  and  entering  Into  no 
combination  with  thepoil,  nitrate  cannot 
accumulate.  Each  year  fresh  nitrates  are 
formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
humus,  the  fertility  of  the  land  depend- 
inif  largely  upon  the  amount  of  nitric 
acid  liberated  every  year.  What  we  call 
condition  Is  so  much  added  to  the  stock 


of  organic  matter  which  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  Is  decomposed,  yielding  nitric 
acid  and  mineral  substances.'' 

Autumn  digging  should  always,  where 
possible,  be  followed  immediately  by  a 
crop  of  some  kind.  Without  that  there 
is  a  certain,  though  variable,  loss  of 
nitrogen-yielding  and  other  compounds 
during  winter.  In  gardens  and  in  im- 
proving heavy  soils,  this  loss  is  counter- 
balanced by  other  advantages,  but  In 
large  areas  of  land,  such  as  fruit  planta- 
tions, it  is  more  economical  either  to 
crop  the  land  or  to  leave  the  digging  un- 
til spring.— Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


A  Dainty  Pacicage  of  Cut 
Flowers. 

One  frequently  desires  to  make  an  espe- 
cialy  dainty  offering  of  choice  blossoms, 
to  tome  sick  friend,  perhaps,  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  the  receptacle  for  the 
fiowers  becomes  an  object  of  concern. 
Something  a  bit  out  of  the  common  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
This  little  box  is  made  of  rough,  heavy 
paper,  cut  after  the  pattern  that  is  given, 
and  folded  on  the  dotted  lines.  The 
paper  on  which  water-color  drawings  are 
made  is  excellent  for  this  purpose.  When 
the  flowers  have  been  arranged  within, 
secure  the  cover  by  two  pieces  of  narrow 
white,  or  daintily  colored  ribbon,  tied  in 
bows  at  the  top.  A  daintier  offering 
could  scarcely  be  conceived. 

Webb  Donnell. 


Tomatoes  Under  Qiass. 

In  securing  an  abundant  supply  of  to- 
matoes during  the  winter  months,  much 
depends  upon  the  start  the  plants  have 
made,  the  aim  being  to  set  a  heavy  crop 
of  fruit  before  the  short  and  perhaps  sun- 
less days.  They  should  be  trained  not 
less  than  two  feet  apart,  so  as  to  give 
the  bunches  of  flowers  plenty  of  light 
and  air,  without  which  they  become 
weakly  and  fail  to  set.  Crowding  must 
in  ail  cases  be  avoided. 

The  single  stem  system  of  training 
seems  to  be  the  best,  which  briefly  de- 
scribed, consists  in  rubbing  out  all  side 
shoots  as  they  form,  the  main  stem  being 
encouraged  to  grow  and  form  stronir 
clusters  of  fruit.  Allowing  side  shoots 
to  grow  only  weakens  the  plant  as  well 
as  the  bloom.  Their  early  removal 
favors  a  large  crop. 

The  flrst  clusters  of  fruit  ought  to  be 
fieely  thinned  out,  all  large  ngly  flow- 
ers removed  early,  or  otherwise  a  good 
succession  of  fruit  will  seldom  result. 
Artificial  pollination  of  the  flowers  is 
also  necessary  throughout  the  winter; 
this  can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  aid 
of  a  camel's-halr  brush  or  by  shaking  the 
plants  crently  toward  midday  or  when 
the  pollen  Is  the  driest.  On  no  account 
should  this  be  neglected,  failure  to  set 
crop  being  the  principal  or  most  frequent 
cause  of  failure. 

Give  plenty  of  air ;  on  all  moderate  days 
the  temperature  should  be  kept  as  near 
as  65  degrees  at  night  with  10  to  15  de- 
grees higher  by  day  in  sunlight.  The 
tomato,  in  fact.  Is  a  subject  that  will  not 
endure  much  of  the  nature  of  forcing,  and 
if  practised  at  all  it  must  be  done  in  a 
very  gentle  and  judicious  manner  or  the 
result  will  be  a  bad  attack  of  fungus. 

Watering  has  to  t>e  done  In  a  careful 
manner  in  the  early  growth  of  the  plant. 
It  will  do  no  harm  to  keep  the  atmos- 
phere moist  only  on  sunny  days,  that  is 
merely  to  wet  down  the  walks.  At  the 
time  of  fruit  setting,  of  course,  the 
atmosphere  has  to  be  dry  around  noon 
or  the  brighter  part  of  the  day,  In  order 
to  pollinate  the  flowers.  When  watering 
the  plants  care  must  be  taken.  It  is 
always  best  to  wait  till  they  are  dr>% 
then  give  a  good  soaking.  Never  water 
in  a  careless  manner,  which  usually 
leaves  surface  wet  and  theutider  soil  dry. 

As  to  varieties,  there  are  the  Lorlllard, 
Volunteer.  Beauty,  (Jolden  Queen,  and 
Dwarf  Champion;  the  Lorlllard  is  the 
standard.         John  J.  Farrell,  Conn. 
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The  Stinking  Toadstool. 

I  advise  O.  L.,  N.  J.,  under  beading 
*'  The  Stinking  Toad«tool/'  page  798.  to 
freely  use  (lowers  of  sulpliurwbicli  is  i*er- 
tain'deatli  to  all  forms  of  fungi.— Jesse 
Bobbins. 

Rosa  Rugosa  as  a  Hedge. 

The  plants  referred  to  in  a  Newport 

farden  (page  795)  were  planted  by  me  In 
889,  and  as  I  recall  the  matter,  were 
about  2V:2  f^t  apart,  which  answers  well 
for  a  low  wind-break. 

A  variety  of  rugosa  Co  rate  d'Epres- 
mesnll  has  semi-double  flowem,  very  fra- 
grant, and  bears  many  flow^ers  through- 
out the  summer,  but  Is  not  so  free  in  pro- 
ducing hips  (sefKl-podS).— J.  HOLLOWAV. 

Those  In  the  group  referred  to  in  your 
issue  of  August  14  lust,  tire  planted  irom 
2  feet  to  2  feet  h  inches  apart  in  the  rows, 
and  the  same  distance  between  the  rows, 
there  being  eight  row's  altogether  to  foim 
the  screen.— Albx  MacLellan, j^New- 
port. 

How  to  Use  Cow  flanure. 

Stack  it  by  spreading  a  layer  of  It  on 
Bods  or  soil.  Cover  It  with  a  layer  of  soil 
and  so  proceed,  cutting  down  and  mix- 
ing both  together  later.  The  old  cow 
manure  pile  Is  a  favorite  place  for  devel- 
oping the  larvce  of  May  bugs,  which  In 
the  white  grub  stage  sometimes  do  con- 
i4iderable  damage  to  strawberry  plants 
for  feeding  on  the  roots.— J.  H. 

This  material,  unmixed  with  litter  of 
any  kind,  is  very  inconvenient  to  handle 
and  difficult  to  quickly  prepare  for  use. 
There  Is  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  difficulties  which  are  experi- 
enced. If  the  material  is  mixed  with 
about  10  per  cent,  of  quick-lime  and 
placed  in  small  piles  sprinkled  over  with 
gypsum,  decomposition  should  be  fairly 
rapid  with  but  little  loss  of  nitrogen ;  the 
operation  should  be  carried  out  under 
shelter. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  well-rotted 
cow  manure  should  not  be  used  for 
fltrawberry  growing  proyided  there  Is 
•enough  potash  In  the  soil  to  balance  up 
the  nitrogen  from  the  manure.— J.  F. 

Night  Soil. 

Storer's  Agriculture,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  28-84 
and  69-76,  covers  the  night  soil  question 
fully.— J.  F. 

Leaves  for  flanure. 

Ten  per  cent,  of  Ume  mixed  with  the 
moist  leaves  will  hasten  decomposition  If 
the  pile  Is  kept  moist  and  forked  over 
occasionally.— J.  F. 

Planting  Raspberries  in  Fall  or  5pring. 

The  (beginning  of  October  and  the  end 
of  March  are  times  of  about  equal  choice 
for  planting  red  raspberries,  but  the  busv 
man  finds  ne  has  more  time  in  the  fall, 
and  generally  does  the  work  then. 
Blackcaps  should  be  always  planted  in 
spring.— J.  H. 

Vines  for  Piazza. 

The  following  Is  a  select  list  of  vines  to 
cover  plazsa  posts,  as  asked  for  on  page 
795 :  Actlnidia  polygama,  Akebla  quin- 
ata,  Arlstolochia  slpho,  Clematis  panlcu- 
lata,  Lonicera  Halleana,  L,  reticulata 
aurea.  Wistaria  sinensis,  and  variety 
alba,  Periploca  grieca.^All  the  forego- 
ing are  hardy.— W.  T. 

Greenhouse  Heating. 

The  figures  given  by  Wm.  Hanson, 
page  795,  merely  show  the  length  and 
width  of  the  house,  but  give  no  idea  of 
Itsform  orof  the  amount  org  lass  exposed, 
and  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  one  to 
give  an  intelligent  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions asked.  However,  to  aid  Mr.  Han- 
son in  ascertaining  for  himself  the 
amount  of  radiating  pipe  he  will  require 
for  his  house,  I  will  say  that  I  should  use 
one  linear  foot  of  lV4-Inch  pipe  for  every 
square  foot  of  glass  In  the  house  plusone- 
flfth  of  the  exposed  wall  surface  ^provided 


he  lives  where  the  temperature  falls  to  10 
beluw  xeto,  and  if  he  wishes  to  propa- 
gate stove  plants.  1  would  have  one  as 
an  overhead  flow  and  the  returns  could 
be  about  one-half  under  the  propagating 
bench  and  the  others  where  they  would 
best  maintain  the  temperature  of  the 
house.  The  proposed  plan  of  Inserting 
the  heating  coil  Into  a  stove  would 
answer  if  the  ^vork  is  pi-operly  done. 
While  one-Inch  pipe  can  be  tised  and  en- 
larged as  proposed.  1  should  prefer  to 
put  In  a  1^-lnch  coil. 

While  a  coil  one-flfteenth  or  eVen  one- 
twentieth  as  i6ng  as  the  radiarting  pipe 
would  answer,  1  should  us^'  about  one- 
twelfth  as  much  flr*e  surface  as  radiating 
surface.— Ij.  R.  Ta^t. 

Specimen  Tree  for  luiwn. 

Some  time  back  an  Inquirer  asked  for 
advice  as  to  what  tree  would  be  good  as 
a  lawn  specimen,  something  attractive. 
I  would  suggest  a  Norway  Maple,  it  is  a 
handsome  tree,  not  particular  as  to  soil, 
and  in  the  fall  takes  on  a  glorious  yellow 
color  lighting  up  thegarden  wonderfully, 
and  In  refreshing  contrast  to  the  red- 
brown  tones  around.— Stephen  Hoyt. 
Conn. 

Wintering  Cannas  and  Caladiums. 

Cannas  or  Caladiums  if  kept  cold  and 
wet  during  the  winter  rest  will  almost  of 
a  certainty  rot.  They  must  be  stored  in 
a  dry  spot  and  so  kept  in  an  intermediate 
temperature  and  condition  that  they  will 
keep  plump  and  fresh  without  being  ex- 
cited into  growth  until  needed. 

Why  Cinerarias  Drop  Foliage. 

There  is  too  great  a  rise  In  the  temper- 
ature in  the  daytime  to  suit  the  plants 
mentioned  on  page  811.  Through  such 
extremes  all  the  moisture  is  driven  out 
and  from  around  the  plants,  hence  the 
loss  of  leaves. 

The  best  Cinerarias  we  have  ever  had 
have  been  grown  in  jilts  kept  at  from  40 
to  45  degrees  and  sometimes  the  tem- 
perature fell  dangerously  near  to  freez- 
ing ;  even  then  the  plants  seemed  to  like 
it.  The  chief  danger  at  such  a  low  tem- 
perature was  damping,  but  Judicious 
ventilation  In  the  daytime  avoided 
trouble. 

One  thing  certain  about  this  plant 
Is,  If  you  want  to  get  great,  clear  green 
foliage  with  lots  of  spread  and  after- 
wards large  bold  heads  of  bloom,  the 
plants  must  be  grown  on  a  cool  moist 
bottom  at  a  low  temperature,  avoiding 
frost  of  course.  For  while  the  plant  likes 
to  be  grown  cool,  it  gets  nipped  by  frost 
more  easily  than  almost  any  plant. 

Plants  grown  in  a  warm  temperature 
develop  small  leaves  and  draw  up 
spindly  with  flowers  correspondingly 
small,  and  worse  still  aphis  breeds  the 
faster.— En.  A.  G. 

Flowering  Shrubs  for  Cutting. 

With  the  long  list  of  flowering  shrubs 
at  command,  probably  no  two  people 
would  select  the  same.  They  are  all 
worthy  of  a  place  around  our  homes,  and 
with  a  good  selection,  there  Is  flower 
from  say,  the  first  of  May  to  September. 
A  selection  is:  Oydonla  Japonica  and  va- 
rieties, Deutiia  creuata  flora  plena, 
D.  Pride  of  Rochester,  D.  gracilis,  D.  Wa- 
tererll,  WIegela  in  variety,  Elceagnus 
longipes,  Exochorda  grandiflora,  For- 
sythla  Fortunel,  F.  suspensa,  F.  vlrldls- 
slma,    Halesia    tetraptera.    Hydrangea 

ganiculata  grandiflora,  Lonicera  tartar- 
>a,  Phlladelphus  coronarius  and  va- 
rieties. Rhodotypos  Kerrloides.  The 
SpIrsBas  are  too  numerous  to  mention, 
the  following  are  a  few  of  the  good 
things :  Splreea  pmnifolia,  S.  Reevesil,  S. 
ThunbergI,  S.  Van  Houttei,  S.  cratsegl- 
folia,  S.  caliosa,  S.  callosa  alba  and  au- 
perba.  Lilacs  in  variety  and  Viburnums. 
The  above  is  a  fairly  good  list  of  flow- 
ering shrubs,  although  some  of  the  ber- 
ried plants  and  foliage  plants  would  help 
to  brighten  up  the  planting;  such  are 
Berberls  ThunbergI,  Prunus  PIssardIi, 
Symphorlcarpus,  etc.— Wm.  Turner. 

The  following  list  shows  also  the  date 
of  flowering  at  Newport,  R.  I. : 


April  30,  Foray  th  la  iiaBpenBa,F.Tirld»- 
si  ma.  and  F.  Fortuuei.  May  8,  Spirsa 
Tbunbergll.  MA^  ^O.  Spiraea  Van  Uont. 
tel,  ('Vdonia  japonica,  and  Comasflor- 
Ida.  May  28.  Deutzia gracilis,  Staphjln 
colchica.  Azalea  a mtena.Ijonicera tartar- 
lea.  June  1,  Halesia  tetraptera,  Rho- 
dotypos Kerrloides.  June  5,  Spiraa 
crattiegifolla.  Azalea  ir/oIHs,  BerberiflTd- 
garis.  June  iriiWelgela  rosea.  jQoe22, 
Ohlonanthus  virgliilca. '  June  23,Weigek 
virglnica  LaTetlii.  Jane  2|S,  Rosa  ragofia. 
PhU^delpb us  c« ipon j>.ria  ,J(Mt.  grandlffora. 
June  80,  Deutzia  crei^teuBubuBodoratiB- 
sima.  JiiJy  B,  Rose  Madame  Hantier. 
Jiily  Q,  Rhus  co^fnus.  ^ July  JfO.Rhas gla- 
bra lacina]ta,  Deutzic^jcJpenatafl.pd.  JqIt 
15,  Splreea  Buraalda.  'July  2^,  Hydiaa- 
igea  nivea.  August  ^8,  .Hydrangea  pa&t- 
cuiata  grandiflora.    . 

All  are  hardy  bare^  an^tln.  the  latitude 
of  Niew  York  wrould  be  In, (bloom  at  lean 
one  meek  earlier  than  .the  dates  givea.- 

ALRXANDE3R  MacLeLLAN, 


Indoor  Decorattofls. 

At  the  approach'  of  the  Chr^tmasies- 
son  there  is  a  natural  interest  is  ml- 
able  decorations  to  diily  honor  tiif 
ancient  festival.  To  t^iose  who  karea 
large  quantity  of  evergreen  shrubbeiTat 
hand  the  problem  of  gpitnering  soffidnt 
.  material  Is  no^  one  oiany  difficaltj.lm 
unfortunately  not  all  of  us  have  taA 
possessions.  The  owner  of  a  small  lot  of 
shrubs  does  not  care  to  cut  them  foria- 
door  ornamentation,  and  moetproperlj 
so! 

It  Is  an  old  truism  that  where  a  ^ 
mand  exists  some  one  will  arise  to  ap- 
ply it,  and  in  connection  with  the  dedn 
to  refresh  their  dwelUoss  with  drapoks 
of  greenery,  our  readers  will  no  doubt  be 

glad  to  know  that  thei  rtehnesK  of  \k 
outhem  evergreen  growth  is  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  all  for  a  y«ry  moderate 
charge. 

Our  Illustration  of  a  mantel  decoratki 
shown  In  fig.  825  represents  what  maj 
be  done  in  any  home  for  the  small  expen- 
diture of  $1.50,  including  express  ebarg& 
That  surely  is  cheap  enough!  Ttwe 
boxes  of  decorative  greenery  are  pntap 
by  Caldwell  th§  Woodsman  Co.,  Et(t- 
green,  Ala.  Other  lots  can  be  bad  for 
more  elaborate  and  lar^^er  decorations. 
For  decorating  an  Interior  we  wobH 
urge  a  careful  study  of  oar  lUnstratloi. 
not  that  it  should  be  slavlshlT copied. bat 
to  inculcate  a  vital  point  If  the  beatefttt 
be  desired.  In  all  such  work  aaiahar 
suggested,  it  U  always  adTlmble  tti 
avoid  formality.  Thus  to  refer  to  ov 
figure,   if  the    Palm  Crown  bad  \m 

6 laced  in  the  center  and  the  SmllaxaDd 
[oily  evenly  .distributed  aroond  by  a 
geometrical  arrangement,  tlie  eiert 
would  not  have  been  so  sadsfTlDg  aitt 
now  Is.  Again,  seeing  th^v  ba  door- 
way on  the  right  of  the  flreptace,  ik 
Palm  could  not  be  used  to  moi  advaa- 
tage  on  the  left  side.  Why?  Beeaisft 
the  continuous  drapery  of  Smflax  on  t^ 
left  acts  as  a  balance  to  the  dark  doo^ 
way  and  actually  brings  that  Intot^ 
picture  scheme  while  at  the  oame  tlmetle 
leaves  of  the  Palm  which  reach  otct  It 
act  as  a  relief  and  are  shown  to  adru- 
tage  against  the  dark  background. 

What  is  technically  termed  **compo* 
tlon'*  in  a  picture  is  as  great  a  factor « 
the  material  used.  Expressed  ^mplr 
without  elaborating.  It  may  be  said  tb» 
the  flgure  of  a  pyramid  should  alwa^tr 
the  basis  of  work,  but  that  the  apa 
should  never  be  directly  over  thecenttf 
of  a  horizontal  base  line.  The  an^^leeo! 
this  triangle  should  be  the  three  heavT 
dt  three  light  points  as  the  occa** 
demands. 

In  our  picture  the  light  points  apptH 
mirror,  the  Jardiniere,  and  the  wall  spa* 
to  the  low :  left  while  the  dark  cmW 
are  the  base  of  the  Smilax  and  HoUt  « 
the  left,  the  bottom  of  the  door  and  W 
conspicuous  angle  of  the  lintel  whlfb  b 
not  thus  drawn  into  the  scheme  of  decj 
ration  would  have  been  an  eyesoi^Mj 
a  source  of  Irritation  to  the  a/*** 
mind.  LP- 
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The  Vegetable  Qarden. 


C«ler.r. 

This  has  proved  to  be  favorable  fall 
Tveather  for  celery  left  out-of-doors — It 
baa  frequently  been  noted  that  tbls  veg^e- 
able  should  always  be  left  in  the  ground 
as  late  In  the  fall  as  possible.  Of  course. 
Judgment  must  be  used  in  this  matter, 
everything  depending  upon  the  weather 
of  the  locality,  and  other  influences. 

Celery  stored  away  must  be  freely  ven- 
tilated, and  that  outside  in  pits  or  left 
earthf^d  up  where  grown,  must  now  be 
provided  with  some  suitable  material 
for  covering  at   the   approach    of   cold 


weather,  although  a  few  degrees  of  frost 
will  not  hurt  it  in  the  least,  too  much 
will  accelerate  its  early  decay. 

Brnssel  Spronte  Are  Now  in  Season. 

In  picking  the  sprouts,  commence  at 
one  end  of  the  patch  and  as  you  go,  pick 
clean  all  that  are  fit  for  use,  so  that 
when  hard  weather  comes,  a  few  good 
rows  will  reipain  unpicked,  and  by  cov- 
ering these  with  some  light  litter,  salt 
hay,  or  loaves,  will  keep  a  long  time  and 
can  easily  be  gathered  on  warm  days. 

Treatnieut  of  Vacant  Ground. 
Plow  or  dig  all   the  vacant  ground. 


leaving  it  as  rough  as  possible,  so  that 
the  winter  frost  will  pulverise  and 
sweeten  it. 

I^ettuce  in  Cold  Frames. 

These  should  receive  constant  atten- 
tion. If  the  weather  is  fine  and  the  sun 
shining  in  the  morning,  ventilate  a  little 
at  first,  adding  as  the  day  warms  up,  but 
close  the  sash  early  in  the  afternoon, 
before  8  P.  M.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
water,  do  it  early  in  the  morning,  so  that 
the  leaves  will  dry  up  before  eveninjr. 
Water  should  be  sparingly  used  In  cold 
weather;  it  is  better  tn  keep  on  the  dry 
side.  W.  M.  Edwards.  Conn. 
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*•  $1.00  a  Year.  ^    Every  Saturday. 

An  Dlastrmtad  Weekly  Jonmal  Deroted  to 

Oaxdenins  and  Prait  Cnltnre  in  the  Open 

and  Under  GUas,  and  Record  of  Cnr- 

rent  Srenti  in  Horticaltare. 
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Com)  M  noottd  dui  matter  At  tbe  Vew 


A.  T.  DK  LA  MARC   PTQ.  4  PUS.  CO.  LTD. 

Hose    AND    DUANK   eTtt., 

Rhinklanokm  •uildimo,  Nkw  Yomk. 

1Uephoae»  S154  Coraandt.  P.  O.  Box  1007. 

1UIGI8T1BBBD   CABI.B  ADORBS8 

Oommorelal   Oftblo)   Vlorez,    Now     York* 

Pttblishen*  Announceineiits. 

Cheeks.  'Money  Orders,  etc..  shooM  be  made 
foyable  to  Josiph  Maoill,  Treasorsr. 

Toms^Cash  tn  advaoce.  Change  of  address  on 
Balllnff  tec  indicates  a  receipt. 

BabeorlRtloas— Oar  mailing  list  is  corrected  up 
to  Taesday  in  escli  week;  remittances  recelTed 
later  in  the  week  will  be  credited  in  f  ellowinff  iasoe. 
After  remitting  please  watcb  the  date  on  your 
wrapper  and  inform  us  of  any  fsilnre  to  creditsame. 

Missing  .Naiiibers.-«abscrtber8  felling  to  re- 
eeive  their  copies  will  confer  a  ^avor  by  promptly 
adrising  as  with  present  (and  past)  fitll  addbbss. 

Bemlt  by  Ezpreea,  Money  Order  (which  is  safe, 
eenvenlent  and  ezpedltioas).  Draft,  Poet  Office 
Honey  Order  er  Registered  Letter. 

Thie  paper  is  mailed  regnlarty  to  its  snbscrlbers 
nntil  a  definite  order  to  dlscontinne  is  reoelTed  and 
all  arrears  are  pidd  In  fall. 

Communications 

To  Insore  procapt  attention,  sboald  be  addressed 
AMERICAN  0M19ENIN0,  P.O.  Bex  I697« New  York. 
Oommnnicatloos  relsting  to  the  contents  of  the 
paper,  manoscrlpts,  etc.,  offered  for  insertion  in  its 
eomnms,  shoaM  be  specially  sddressed  to  **  The 


Vditor."    Forms  close  Tuesday  erening. 

Advertisements 

la  order  to  insure  insertion,  most  reach^this  office 
by  Taesday  nJght  of  each  week.  Rates.  35  cents  per 
icate  line ;  in  **  For  Sale**  column,  S  cents  a  word. 
Write  for  special  dlscoonts  on  yearly  or  large  orders 

American  Gardehing  i^  the  official  orfran 
of  the  New  Jersey  Florictiltural  Society,-  the 
New  York  Gardeners*  Society,  and  the 
American  Institnte  Farmers*  Club. 


THE  export  trade  in 
--^~  appleK  from  New  York 

Export  Trade,  begins  to  aBSume  consider- 
able proportions  early  In 
Norember,  and  the  shipments,  to  that 
city — the  greatest  distributing  center  for 
the  trade— continue  to  the  middle  of  win- 
ter. 

Liverpool  is  the  greatest  distributing 
center  for  our  apples  abroad,  and  It 
stands  next  to  New  York  In  the  nnmber 
of  apples  received  and  sold.  London, 
Glasgow,  and  Hnii  are  also  large  con- 
sumers of  American  apples;  but  at  Liv- 
erpool most  of  the  auction  rooms  receive 
and  dispose  of  the  export  crop.  As  many 
as  one  hundred  thousand  barrels  have 
been  sold  In  one  week  at  remunerative 
prices  In  Liverpool,  and  every  week  from 
now  on  the  sales  of  American  npples  will 
form  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  auc- 
tion rooms  of  that  city. 

The  auction  system  has  materially  Im- 
proved the  apple  trade  In  England,  says 
the  X.  Y.  P^venlng  Post,  and  It  has  helped 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  placing  the  fruit  <m 
the  BritlHh  ninrl<et.  The  ocenn  freight 
on  a  barrel  of  apples  varies  from  forty  to 
Bixty-five  cents,  but  tlie  charge  in  Liver- 
pool for  doclcage,  town  dues,  insurance, 
advertinlng,  sampling,  and  the  labor  of 
handling  amount,  only  to  about  7d. 
(14c.).  Add  to  this  ;"»  per  cent,  commis- 
sion on  sales,  and  you  have  the  cost  of 
delivering  and  soiling  apples  In  Eng1a;.d. 

Thf  picture  of  the  auction  sales  is  well 


drawn  by  our  contemporary.  **The  auc- 
tion rooms  are  well-arranged  places,  and 
on  the  days  of  advertised  sales  buyers 
appear  in  large  numbers.  There  are  reg- 
ular sales  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays.  The  apples  are  brought  direct 
from  the  steamer  to  the  auction  place, 
and  are  catalogued  according^  to  the 
shipping  marks  and  variety.  Some  of 
the  shippers  a  re  so  well  known  that  their 
goods  are  sold  upon  tbeir  reputation 
without  being  examined ;  there  is  always 
a  demand  for  snch  goods.  All  of  the 
other  brands  are  sampled  in  this  way: 
In  the  center  of  the  auction  room,  where 
all  of  the  buyers  can  see  what  Is  going 
on,  two  barrels  out  of  every  twenty  are 
opened,  and  the  contents  of  one  barrel 
emptied  Into  baskets.  Each  buyer  has 
to  take  at  least  twenty  barrels;  but 
if  any  In  the  lot  he  has  purchased  are 
'slack,'  they  are  replaced  by  others.  A 
<  slack*  barrel  is  one  which  rattles  when 
roughly  shaken.  These  *  slack'  barrels 
are  sold  separately,  and  where  a  regular 
barrel  will  bring  16s.  (94),  the  'slack* 
barrels  from  the  same  lot  will  be  knocked 
down  to  2s.  to  4s.  (50c.  to  $1).** 

This  last  point  is  one  of  much  Interest 
to  our  fruit  growers  and  has  operated 
very  powerfuly  to  make  shippers  pack 
their  apples  with  great  care. 

Each  auctioneer  who  has  apples  to  dis- 
pose of  has  forty  minutes  In  which  to  sell 
bis  fruit,  and  If  not  all  sold  he  must  then 
stand  aside  until  all  of  the  others  have 
had  their  turn  and  It  comes  around  to 
hini  again.  The  auctions  frequently  go 
on  until  midnight  on  days  when  heavy 
consignments  arrive  by  steamer.  A  sin- 
gle auctioneer  has  sold  as  many  as  15,- 
000  barrels  of  apples  in  one  day. 

Speaking  of  varieties  the  article  stated 
the  British  buyer  has  very  decided  prefer- 
ences for  certain  varieties  of  apples. 
Baldwins  have  in  the  past  been  great 
favorites  on  account  of  their  high  color 
and  attractive  appearance;  but  the  Ben 
Davis  apple  has  replaced  the  Baldwin  to 
a  large  degree  lately.  More  of  the  Ben 
Davis  variety  are  shipped  abroad  than 
any  other,  and  more  orchards  are  being 
planted  with  these  than  with  Baldwins 
and  Greenings  combined.  King,  Snow, 
Gravenstein,  Pound  Sweets,  and  Green- 
ings and  York  Imperial  are  also  good 
sellers  and  Newtowns  always  sell  well  if 
true  and  of  high  grade. 

Our  export  apples  are  now  invading 
the  markets  of  Germany.  Germany  has 
for  many  years  imported  her  apples 
largely  from  the  Austrian  Tyrol ;  but  the 
superiority  of  the  American  apples  has 
gained  an  ascendency  over  these  In  the 
Inrge  cities.  The  Alplne-ralsed  apples 
are  handsome  fruit — prettier,  in  fact, 
than  the  average  American  apples— but 
they  lack  flavor.  Juiciness,  and  tender- 
ness. The  agrarian  press  of  Germany 
lias  been  ready  to  find  fault  with  all  im- 
ported American  products,  and  It  has 
directed  some  sharp  criticlems  against 
certain  defects  In  the  American  apples, 
but  at  the  same  time  It  has  strongly  ad- 
vised all  German  farmers  to  obtain  grafts 
of  American  apple- trees  and  plant  them 
extensively.  Heretofore  the  worst  of  our 
apples  have  been  shipped  to  Germany, 
ttie  choicest  going  direct  to  Liverpool; 
but  the  excessive  crop  of  last  year  altered 
the  conditions.  New  markets  had  to  be 
found  and  with  Improved  packing  and 
8  'Ipction  the  trade  opens  more  auspic- 
iouHly  tills  year  than  evtM*  before. 


A  Cballense  Takes  Up. 

Concerning    Mr.    Jerolaman's    reeent 
challenge  we  have  received  the  following 
letters : 
To  the  Editor  otAmerictLn  OArdeainf^. 

Mr.  H.  Jerolaman  on  page  795  says,  it 
seems,  in  a  letter  to  yon :  *'  I  have  had 
eleven  men  for  the  past  two  days  setting 
out  plants  of  the  Henry  and  Mary  hi  a 
new  bed  for  my  own  use,  in  order  to 
show  all  growers  what  may  be  done  in 
strawberry  culture  by  setting  out  phuti 
the  last  of  October.  Will  wager  $1,000 
with  any  one  that  it  will  by  June  next 
ontyield  any  of  its  slxe  (in  the  Cnited 
States),  that  was  set  out  this  spring.'' 
I  should  think  thatthls  offer  ought  not  to 
go  begging  for  takers.  If  it  had  not  bees 
the  pooi^est  season  the  past  season  to 
grow  plants  to  get  them  in  good  fruit- 
ing condition  for  the  next  fruiting  season 
that  I  have  ever  known,  and  if  I  had  not 
made  It  a  life  rule  never  to  gamble,  I 
should  be  in  it  sure. 

As  it  Is,  I  have  got  one  good  acrt(^ 
ground  that  I  am  going  to  set  In  the 
spring,  which  I  intend  to  make  do  its 
best.  I  will  put  this  acre  against  ok 
that  Mr.  Jerolaman  may  set  the  follov- 
ing  October  to  fruit  the  next  spring. 
Each  shall  keep  a  detailed  acconntof 
method  of  culture  and  all  expenaeft. 
These  records  to  be  made  under  oath,  and 
submitted  to  a  delegate  sent  by  tiif 
American  Gardenino  to  either  fruit  patrli 
at  the  time  of  first  pickings.  Heisalaoto 
make  his  report  under  oath ;  all  for  pob- 
llcatlon  in  American  Gardenttig,  for 
the  benefit  of  Its  readers.  There  la  to 
be  no  money  consideration  except  wbat 
either  one  gets  from  the  direct  resnlta  o( 
such  a  contest. 

It  Is  fully  a  month  later  herein  the  fmit- 
ing  season  than  in  New  Jersey.— E.  W. 
WoosTER,  Hancock  Pt..  Me. 

To  the  Editor  of  Amertc&n  OAidenlDg. 

I  notice  In  your  issue  of  November  20 
that  Mr.  Henry  Jerolamaji  offera  to 
wager  $1,000 with  anyone  in  the  United 
States  that  his  bed  of  strawberry  phinte. 
set  out  the  last  of  October,  1897,  will 
outyleld  any  bed  of  Its  slse  in  the  Cnited 
States,  that  was  set  out  last  spring. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  while  I  am  oppo&A 
to  gambling  In  any  form,  I  will  aceept 
that  wager,  as  I  do  not  consider  Itai 
being  a  bet,  merely  a  gift  from  Mr.  Jerol- 
aman. This  offer  Is  good  on  from  one  to 
ten  acres  as  he  may  select. — D.  McNalue 
Sarcoxle,  Mo. 


*'  The  Laborer  Is  worthy  of  his  Hhe: 
so  also  Is  the  Publisher.''- Addressed  to 
subscribers  in  arreas. 


Boole  Premiums. 


Our  friends  may  have  forgotten  that 
our  very  best  premiums  consist  of 
Books.  This  Is  the  time  of  year  whea 
everybody  has  lelsnre  to  read,  so  now  '^ 
the  time  to  work  up  orders.  Note  ad- 
vertisement in  this  issue. 


If  we  were  to  Judge  from  appearaneee 
of  this  week's  Question  Box,  a  fair  coo- 
elusion  would  be  that  there  wereonly  six 
readers  who  wanted  others  to  helptbem! 
Of  course  this  Is  all  wrong;  'tis  merely 
the  late  holiday  and  thoughts  offntoie 
feHtivities  have  disorganized  the  gardea 
side  of  (»ne'H  nature.  That'sail  very  well, 
but  justtnm  about  now  and  Immedlatelx 
on  reading  this  send  In,  say.  one  qoo^ 
tion. 


I>ec.  4.  1897. 
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THE  QUESTION  BOX 

Ms  that  qutttiOMth  much  OutU  Uam  mueh.-BACOS, 

Readers  are  InTited  to  forward  partl- 
eulani  of  any  dlfllciilty  orperplexlty  that  thcv 
have  encountered.  If  the  quewtiou  be  one  lif 
Keneral  interest  it  will  be  Inserted  lu  thiH 
eolnmn,  so  that  other  readers  who  may  have 
Information  to  Imparr.  can  assist  their  breth- 
ren by  recountinn:  their  own  experiences. 
Onestfons  of  a  purely  individual  interest  will 
be  replied  to  by  the  Editor  under  the  head  of 
"•Short  Answers." 

Qaestions  sabmitted  in  this  depart- 
ment will  receive  the  full  attention  of  the  staff 
of  American  Gardenino  and  when  desirable 
will  be  answered  editorially. 

All  commanlcatlons  for  insertion 
■hould  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  Hide  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  American  Gardening,  P.  O. 
Box  1697,  New  York  City.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  In  addition 
to  any  desli^nation  he  may  desire  to  be  used 
fti  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  or 
answer  are  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  sepa- 
rate piece  of  paper 

Answers  should  always  bear  the  titl^  of 
the  query  replied  to  and  the  page  on  which  it 
appeared.  an«l  our  readers  will  ffreatiy  oblif^e 
us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowiet]ff:e 
and  observations  permit,  the  correspondents 
"Who  seek  asMistance.  Conditions,  soils,  and 
means  vary  so  Infinitely  thntseveral  answers 
to  thesaroe  queHtion  may  often  be  very  uneful, 
and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  men- 
tion the  local  ties  in  which  the  experience  was 
icalned. 

Important  to  Qnerlst«.— Correspon- 
dents rauHt  look  through  the  whole  of  the 
paper  for  replies  to  their  queries.  Answers 
cannot  always  be  given  tne  week  after  the 
queries  are  n^^eived,  but  there  is  as  little  de- 
lay as  possible  In  dealing  with  them. 

Cash  Prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best 
■etofnn^wers  each  week.  Payment  to  be 
made  monthly. 


Blackberries  In  the  Orchard. 

In  one  of  the  horticultural  papers  I 
recently  saw  the  dictum  that  one  must 
never  set  blackberries  between  the  rows. 
In  a  youuK  orchard.  As  that  Is  Just  what 
I  contemplated  doing,  I  have  been  much 
Interested  to  know  why  ?  If  It  is  permis- 
slble'to  plant  hoed  crops,  strawberries 
and  other  small  fruits,  why  not  black- 
l>errles?  Will  you  kindly  enlighten  a 
*'  tenderfoot?"— L.  R.  D.,Bpooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Pears  for  Wisconsin. 

What  varieties  of  pears  would  do  well 
and  bear  fruit  in  our  Wisconsin  climate? 
— Feed.  Jonas. 

Algie  in  Lily  Pond. 

My  beautiful  lakelet  of  Pond  Lilies  and 
Ictuses  and  other  aquatics  was  almost 
submerged  with  a  vigorous  growth  of 
Algae,  when  In  their  finest  growth  and 
bloom.  Will  some  one  tell  me  what  to 
do  to  destroy  the  hydra-headed  monster? 
— G.  N.  C. 

Disease  of  Heilotrope. 

What  causes  the  black  spots  on  Helio- 
tropes and  how  to  get  rid  of  them?— 

How  to  Qrow  Qinger. 

Will  some  one  give  the  soil  best  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  the  ginger  plant  (Zingi- 
ber olflcln  alls).— H.  V.  B.,  Fla. 

Are  Bees  Necessary  for  Cucumbers? 

This  is  my  second  winter  raising  toma- 
toes and  cucumbers.  Tomatoes  are  well 
along  and  I  shall  plant  cucumbers  at 
once.  Now  is  it  all  Important  to  have  a 
hive  of  bees  for  my  encumbers?  I  note 
what  Mr.  Hale  says  In  regard  to  Englinh 
cucumbers,  pnge  74-2,  also  Mr.  Fraser's 
remarks  ou  page  793  as  regards  bees  for 
tomatoes.  I  take  no  stock  In  Mr.  Fras^'r. 
He  may  be  right,  but  I  never  saw  a  bee 
on  a  tomato  blossom. 

Have  all  our  cucumber  growers  got 
Into  a  rut  and  keep  a  hive  of  bees  because 
»om*»  one  elsp  does? 

This  is  quite  an  important  question. 


and  the  growers  should  know  which  is 
right.  1  cannot  take  the  risk  of  running 
my.  house  without  the  bees  in  the  absence 
of  positive  advice. 

Why  should  Euglish  cucumbers  grow 
and  White  Spine  not  is  the  question? 
Please  answer.— W.  H.  Brooks,  Me. 

[We  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
sure fertilisation  of  the  American  type  of 
cucumbers..    As   to  the  use  of   bees  for 
toi  aatoes,    we   know    that  nothing    is ' 
gained  by  their  assistance.— En.] 


Criticisms  on  Tomatoes. 

To  tbe  Editor  ot  American  Gardening. 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  reply  to  Mr. 
Fraser  (page  795)  concerning  Eclipse 
tomato  as  grown  here.  I  can  speak  of 
its  merits  only :  demerits  It'has  none.  In 
examining  the  trusses  of  EcMpse to-day.  I 
find  they  run  from  tlve  to  twelve  fruits 
to  the  truss;  although  there  has  been 
considerable  dull  weather  this  month,  I 
find  this  variety  setting  freely  with  per- 
fect shaped  fruit.  Auotherthing  in  fuvor 
of  this  variety  up  to  this  writing  Is  that 
not  a  speck  of  disease  has  appeared  on 
the  foliage. 

'  Nlcholson*s  Hybrid  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  and  lastly  I  don't  use  any 
bees!  Wm.  Turner,  N.Y. 


What  Is  Profitable  Lettuce 
Forcing. 

To  the  Editor  of  American  Qardenlng. 

I  notice  on  page  774  of  American  Qar- 
DENiNO  of  November  13,  that  Wm. 
Thompson  in  his  article  on  the  Forcing 
of  Lettuce  in  Winter,  states  six  successful 
crops  of  lettuce  can  be  raised  easily 
throughout  the  winter.  I  would  really 
like  to  know  whether  by  successful  he 
also  means  profitable? 

What  weight  does  he  calculate  to  be  a 
marketable  size  for  the  Boston  Markec 
and  Grand  Rapids  lettuces? 

As  I  have  only  benches  to  raise  lettuce, 
I  grow  the  Grand  Rapids.  My  first  crop 
this  season  (125  dozen)  is  all  out  of  the 
way.  and  the  second  crop  has  been 
started  from  November  6  to  25.  My 
first  crop  was  planted  7x6V^  Inches  and 
the  heads  weighed  8  to  lOV^  ounces.  It 
was  grown  In  from  65  to  75  days  from 
the  seed.  I  think  I  will  be  doing  well  if 
the  next  crop  matures  in  90  days. 

Does  Mr.  Thompson  have  a  house  pur- 

gosely  to  start  his  plants  In?  If  not, 
ow  would  It  be  possible  for  him  to 
grow  the  six  crops  in  six  months?  His 
plants  must  be  at  least  two  months  old 
when  they  are  transplanted  the  last 
time,  or.they  would  not  make  market- 
able heads  In  80  days. 

Would  itnot  take  up  half  the  room  of  a 
greenhouse  to  raise  plants  that  are  large 
enough  to  transplant  and  mature  In  80 
days?  If  such  be  the  case,  or  that  you 
have  to  start  your  plants  in  another 
house,  where  is  the  profit  ? 

Again  Mr.  Thompson  says ''  my  first 
sowing  of  seed  was  made  September  5, 
and  70  dozen  heads  were  sold  by  the  end 
of  December.  Most  of  us  would  have  to 
sell  more  than  that  to  pay  for  the  coal 
used.  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  It  took 
from  September  5  until  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber to  come  to  a  head  ?  I  don't  suppone 
he  does,  butprobably  that  was  the  result 
of  two  or  three  rowings.  Let  him  please 
give  us  the  facts  and  see  If  six  successful 
crops  can  be  raised  with  profit. 

My  own  limited  experience  has  shown 
me  that  the  more  water  that  a  plant 
will  absorb  the  faster  it  will  grow,  and 
that  a  sun  heat  of  80  to  90  degrees  for 
lettuce  is  none  too  high  and  the  more 
waterit  will  then  absorb.  Is  this  not  so? 
W.  R.  Mkherole. 


One  hundred  plants  of  the  wonder- 
fkil  Henry  Strawberry  are  offered  as  a 
premlnm  to  the  raiser  of  a  complete 
cinb  of  Ten  New  Names,  with  skw 
additional  snpply  of  plants  to  each 
person  intheclnb.  Read  particulars 
else  whore 


Our  1898  Art  Calendar. 

We  have  a  few  thousand  copies  still  on 
hand,  but  would  advise  those  who  are 
thinking     of     getting     one    to     write 

SromptTy.     See  advertisement  on  page 
28. 

Read  what  a  few  of  the  recipients  think 
about  it : 

Your  1898  Art  Calendar  received. 
Thanks  for  your  promptness  and  please 
allow  me  to  say  that  I  consider  it  an  ex- 
quisite work  of  art.  However,  I  was 
not  surprised,  for  I  always  look  for  the 
best  of  eveiythluff  when  it  comes  from 
you,  and  so  far  I  have  never  been  disap- 
pointed.—F.  S.  MuLLER,  Ala. 

Your  Calendar  received  and  It  is  truly 
an  "  Art"  Calendar.  Any  beauty-loving 
person  would  surely  be  pleased  with  it. 
It  is  an  ornament  anywhere.— £.  L. 
Price,  la. 

Your  1898  Calendar  was  received  in 

good  shape.    It  is  really  a  gem.    I  find  it 

both  useful  and  ornamental  and  it  has 

.  given  great  pleasure  to  my, family  and 

myself.— Jno.  Farrell,N.J.' 

Am  very  much  pleased  with  your  Art 
Calendar.  It  is  very  fine  and  an  orna- 
ment to  the  home.— JAY  Bu8HNELL,Mich. 

Your  1898  Art  Calendar  is  beautiful, 
and  a  fine  adornment  to  any  home.  I 
was  very  happily  surprised  when  I 
received  It,  for  I  had  not  expected  so 
choice  a  work  of  art.— (Mrs.)  A.  L. 
Clark,  Mass. 

The  Calendar  recently  ordered  is  re- 
ceived and  I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
it.  It  is  as  represented,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  Its  receipt  roust  not  only  please,  but 
surprise  all  that  you  areableto  glvesuch 
an  artistic  and  expensive  work  of  art  on 
such  liberal  terms.— J  as.  L.  Jacobs,  N.Y. 

Your  Calendar  came  to  me  duly.  It  is 
really  quite  artistic ;  many  of  the  flowers 
look  as  if  hand-painted  and  are  quite 
true  to  nature.— C.  H.  Shbpard,  N.Y. 

The  Art  Calendar  has  given  me  every 
satisfaction.  It  Is  very  useful  and  pretty. 
No  home  should  be  without  one.— Jno. 
Thatch KK,  Pa. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  handsome  Art 
Calendar  for  1898.  It  is  beautiful  in  de- 
sign and  a  pretty  ornament,  in  fact,  it  is 
all  and  more  than  you  claim  for  It.— Jno. 
H.  Parrott,  Md. 

Vour  Art  Calendar  for  1898  is  fully  np 
to  the  publisher's  representations.  My 
people  are  delighted  with  It  and  have 
given  It  a  prominent  place  In  our  parlor. 
— Thos.  J.  Oberlin,  Pa. 

Your  Art  Calendar  for  1898  was  re- 
ceived ;  many  thanks  for  same.  The  pic- 
tures look  like  water  color  paintings,  it 
should  adorn  eveiy  home.— Levi  Bell, 
N.Y. 

Your  Art  Calendar  duly  received.  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  same,  for  which 
accept  my  thanks.— M.  D.  Giles,  Mass. 

My  family  all  admire  the  Calendar  yon 
sent.  It  is  beautiful  enough  to  adorn  any 

Sarlor,   and     also    eminently    useful.— 
.  B.  Trefethen,  Mass. 
Your  Art  Calendar  is  much  more  beau- 
tiful than  I  expected.— Richard  Valen- 
tine, Wis. 

I  received  the  beautiful  Art  Calendar 
and  am  very    much   pleased    with  it. — 
Gus  H.  Minx,  Ind. 
Your   Calendar   for   1898,  which  you 

E resent  to  all  subscribers,  new  and  old, 
as  come  to  hand.  I  may  truly  sav  that 
It  is  all  your  represent  it  to  be  and  more 
too;  It  Is  simply  beautiful  in  its  embel- 
lishments of  Roses  and  maidens.— Jno. 
Grob,  III. 

The  Calendar  you  sent  is  t)eyond  ex- 
pression. It  is  the  most  beautiful  work 
of  art  for  a  calendar  I  ever  came  across. 
—J.  J.  Thomas,  Colo. 

The  Calendar  sent  me  by  you  is  a  w^ork 
of  art  and  of  no  mean  order  of  merit.  It 
has  the  best  place  in  my  library,  giving 
it  precedence  over  any  other  calendar  I 
have.  flTKl  I  valne  It  very  highly.  It 
Mlionld  be  an  inducenr(»nt,  with  the  many 
others  that  you  have,  of  subscribing  for 
Amkrican  Gardening.  Accept  my  thanks 
for  same.— 0.  H.  Sadelsox,  N.  C. 
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There  is  Not  a  Home  in  the  Land 

But  calls  for  a  yearly  Calendar. 

Every  family  tries  to  get  one  or  more;   generally  more 

There  are  Calendars  and  Calendars 

Some  are  good»  some  bad»  most  of  them  indifferent. 

There  Will  Not  be  a  Calendar  Issued  for  1898 

To  exceed  in  artistic  elegance,  finish,  beaaty  of  designs  and  effective 
coloring,  the  one  we  to-day  offer  as  a  preiniam  \o  every  sttbscriptioo 
to  AllBRICAN  6ARDSNING  received  before  December  81, 1807. 

EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  IS  ENTITLED  TO  ONE 

AND    CAN    EASILY    EARN    TWENTY. 

/^UR  magnificent  Rose  and  Oirl  1898  six  sheet  Art  Calendar,  two  months  to  a  sheet,  each  sheet  SHziiH 
^-^  inches,  is  superbly  lithographed  in  eleven  colors,  and  printed  on  hammered  paper  ;  the  whole  taste- 
fully tied  with  silk  bow — undoubtedly  a  work  of  art  fit  for  the  most  elegant  home, 
Description  ^^d  as  handsome  a  Calendar  as  was  ever  published.  Each  one  of  the  six  designs 
presents  a  distinct  type  of  female  loveliness  and  a  fresh  study  in  roses,  the 
:>oloring  on  each  sheet  being  rendered  in  harmony  with  the  design.  There  is  not  a  line  of  advertising 
on  the  Calendars  to  detract  from  their  value.     They  will  not  be  sold  by  us  for  less  than  $1.00  each. 


Whoi3 

Entitled 

tea 

Calendar? 


EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  renewing  before  December  31,  1897,  enclosing  Five  Cents 
additional  to  pay  packing  and  postage. 

EVERY  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION— To  induce  people  to  test  the  value  of  Amewcah 
Gardening  we  will  send  the  Calendar  absolutely  free  to  every  name  received 
direct  not  previously  on  our  mailing  list.     Remit  $1.00  for  A.  G.  12  months 

EVERY  ONE  sending  us  a  club  of  Pour  3-month  trial  subscriptions  at  twenty- 
five  cents  each,  will  get  a  Calendar,  free  as  a  premitmi,  by  return  mafl. 

EVERY  NEW  name  aent  in  by  an  agent. 


NOTB.— We  have  ordered  matiitfactured  for  us  a  large  stock  of  these  superb  Calendars  in  the  endeavor  to  have  sufficient 
■apply  for  all  demands,  but  will  not  guarantee  to  fill  orders  after  supply  is  exhausted.     Therefore,  order  yours  now. 


^fieciAl  to  Acents  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  calendar  to  show  peopU  will  clinch  the  argument  and  obtain  the  subscrip- 
^pcciai  LU  /%)^cnu»  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Agents  will  be  mailed  one  copy,  securely  wrapped,  on  receipt  of- only  Twentr 
five  cents  (one-fourth  its  value.)  Armed  with  this  superb  Calendar  we  misjudge  human  nature  greatly  if  any  ordinary  morttl 
cannot  secure  a  big  list  of  new  subscriptions  every  day.     Every  new  subscriber  you  send  us  gets  a  Calendar  by  return  mni 


We 

Pay 

Ag^ents 


Mdr089  alt 
€^rr08pondMC9 


Every  new  subscription  at  $1.00  entitles  the  agent  to  Five  of  the  Wonderful  Henry 
Strawberry  Plants,  to  be  delivered  next  Spring.  Thus  100  new  subscriptions  would 
secure  agents  500  plants  ;  a  possession  worthy  of  your  consideration.  Every  new 
subscriber  taken  by  agent  will  receive  one  of  our  Art  Calendars  free  by  return  mail 

Agents  who  do  not  want  the  Henry  Strawberry  Plants  can  retain  as  their  payment  20 
cents  in  cash  on  each  subscription  they  take,  or  will  be  credited  twenty-five  ccats 
on  any  book,   magazine  or  publication    they  wish   to  obtain   through  us. 

AMERICAN  GARDENING,  P.  0.  Rox  1697.  New  York. 

REMIT  BY  P.  O.  or  EXPRESS  MONEY  ORDER-IT  IS  SAFEST. 


Dec.  4,  1897. 
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PRIVATE    GARDENERS. 

Appointnaents  and  Doings. 

Gardeners  and  othen  knowing  ot  recent 
tippolntments  and  movinga  are  requeated  to 
forward  partienlara  of  the  same  torpubUea- 
tion  in  this  eolamn.    No  eharwe  fa  made. 


Samuel  J.  Trepeee  as  gardener  to  J.  R. 
Maxwell,  Eaq.,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Trepess  was  lately  In  partner  ship 
i^ith  H.  M.  Sandera  at  Spokane,  Wash., 
as  a  florist. 

Lance -Corporal  Patrick  Milne,  the 
brave  piper  who  continued  playing 
"Cock  of  the  North'' on  his  pipes  after 
being  bowled  over  by  a  shot  In  each  ieg, 
In  the  famous  charge  at  Dargal.  on  the 
Indian  frontier,  Is  a  native  of  Ardoyne 
near  Insch,  Aberd«eosfaIre,  where  bis 
father  was  a  small  farmer.  The  latter  is 
now  gardener  at  Waterside,  Newburgh, 
In  the  same  county.  Young  Mllne  first 
smelt  powder  at  the  battle  of  Malakand, 
and  In  the  next  encounter  of  the  same 
campaign  he  again  had  a  narrow  escape, 
while  a  bullet  through  the  pipe-bag 
silenced  his  music. 


Death  of  WlllUini  Qrey. 

In  the  death  of  William  Grey  we  have 
lost  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  most 
respected  gardeners  of  the  day.  He  was 
indeed  a  doyen  of  the  old  school. 

William  Grey,  who  died  on  November 
25  at  his  home  on  tlie  Coming  farm,  Al- 
l>aiiy,  N.  Y.,  was  a  Scotchman,  born  at 
Greenlaw,  Berwickshire,  February  18, 
1828.  When  still  young,  in  the  spring  of 
1851  he  came  to  the  United  States  and 
spent  a  time  in  the  nurseries  of  James 
Wilson,  Lydias  street,  Albany.  He  was 
gardener  to  Mr.  Joel  Rathbone,  at  Ken- 
wood, for  about  a  year  ahd  later  started 
westward,  settling  In  western  Iowa,  in- 
tending to  become  a  nurseryman,  but 
finding  the  winters  too  severe  returned 
again  to  the  East,  and  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  head  gardener  to  Mr.  John  T. 
Norton,  of  Farmlngton,  Conn.,  where  h© 
remained  about  four  years,  after  which 
time  he  was  in  charge  of  thecholce  collec- 
tions of  Gen.  J.  F.  Rathbone  until  en- 
faged  as  superintendent  by  the  late  Hon. 
Irastus  Coming.  Here  he  had  remained 
until  his  death,  and  here  too  he  did  his 
llfe*s  work. 

The  deceased  was  a  great  lover  of  Or- 
chids and  the  collection  under  his  charge 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  and  noted  In 
existence  and  was  rich  In  choice  hybrids 
that  had  been  raised  on  the  place. 

Mr.  Grey  was  also  a  well-known  ento- 
mologist and  spent  many  yenrsln  pursuit 
of  this  study,  his  collection  embracing 
over  80,000  specimens  was  rich  In  per- 
fect specimens  and  In  many  cases  types, 
and  were  obtained  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe;  especially  was  it  rich  in  Sphln- 
ICideoe,  Noctuldce  and  Melanltic  and  Dim- 
orphic forms. 

He  leaves  behind  a  wife,  three  sons  (all 
In  the  profession),  and  two  daughters. 
His  many  friends  will  learn  with  regret 
of  his  death  which  occurred  after  a  short 
illness. 


Newport,  R.  1. 

At  a  meeting  ot  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, held  November  24,  four  new  mem- 
bers were  elected  which  makes  a  total  of 
forty-two  received  since  October  1.    The 

Suestlon  discussed  was  **  Should  the  de- 
[sion  of  the  Judges  be  final?"  referring 
to  committees  on  awards  employed  at 
the  regular  meetings  and  exhibitions  of 
the  Society.  The  majority  seemed  to 
favor  the  affirmative  providing  awards 
were  made  according  to  a  scale  of  points 
adopted  by  the  Society. 

A  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  to 
a  new  plant,  a  seedling  from  Schlsmato- 
glottis  Roebellna,  differing  from  the  par- 
ent in  having  narrower  leaves,  and  being 
of  a  dropping  habit,  the  coloring  of  the 
leaf  being  similar  to  the  parent.  Exhib- 
ited by  MacLellan. 


Morganton,  N.  C. 

The  annual  Chrysanthemum  exhibition 


at  the  State  Hospital,  Morganton,  N.  C, 
was  held  November  8,  In  the  hall  of  the 
Hospital  to  which  the  general  public 
were  admitted  from  1  P.  M.  to  6  P.  M., 
and  the  patients  from  G:30  till  9  P.  M. 
There  was  an  attendance  of  about  1,8()<) 
people,  including  700  patients,  and  with 
the  small  space  at  our  disposal  cramped 
us  pretty  badly.  Tables  were  arranged 
on  both  sides  of  the  hall  on  which  were 

E laced  most  of  our  foliage  plants  such  as 
.atania  Borbonlc^,  LIvistona:  Phtpnix 
recllnata,  ruplcola,  and  sylvestrls,  Cur- 
cullgo  recurvata,  and  Pandanus  utills, 
seven  feet  through;  we  also  had  two 
pots  of  Psidium  Cattleyanum  (Guava) 
in  fruit,  Interspersed  here  and  there  were 
several  hundred  Chrysanthemums  all  the 
best  blooms  being  reserved  for  the  cen- 
ter table;  some  of  our  best  blooms  this 
year  were  Mrs.  J.  H.  Starin,  Phlladel- 

ehla,  Mutual  Friend,  Mrs.  G.  Magee, 
ionnie  Marjory,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Good 
Gracious,  Golden  Wedding,  Geo.  W. 
Childs,  Domination.  E.  G.  HIU,  Fisher's 
Torch,  Gov.  Matthews,  G.  Bramhall, 
Helen  Bloodgood,  Major  Bonn  a  ff  on,  Mo- 
desto. Marion  Hendension,  Mrs.  E.O.  Wol- 
cott,  Mrs.  F,  Gordon  Dexter,  Mrs.  McK. 
Twombley,  Pluto,  Portia,  Signal  Light, 
The  Queen,  Trilby,  Wm.  Simpson,  and 
Yellow  Queen.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Starin  meas- 
ured lO^  inches  across;  we  had  8.50O 
blooms  on  exhibition  in  167  varieties. 
The  varieties  of  Roses  we  grow  here  are 
Bride,  Bridesmaid.  Meteor,  K.  A.  Victo- 
ria, Perle  des  Jardlns,  Sou  v.  du  Pres. 
Camot,  La  France,  Belle  Siebrecht.  Amer- 
ican Beauty.  We  had  several  ferns  such 
asCibotium  Scheilll,  Davallia  Mooreana, 
Davallla  Fljen sis  plum osa,  and  two  pans 
of   Adiantum     WiUiamsii.— A.    R.    Mac- 

LACHLAN. 

[Some  excellent  photographs  of  the 
display  accompany  the  foregoing  notes. 
—ED.] 


Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America. 

Secretary's  Offlolal  Report. 
At  the  meetings   in   November,  seed- 
lings were  passed   upon   by  the  com- 
mitt«es  as  follows : 

Boston,  November  2. 
OracA  E.  Fr<*ncb,  exhibited  by  Geo. 
Hollls,  South  Weymouth.  Mass.,  creamy 
white,  reflexed,  scored  87  points. 

Noveniber  6. 

Frank  Hardy  (Imported),  exhibited 
by  A.  Herrington.  Madison,  N.  J.,  white, 
Japanese  incurved,  scored  94  points. 

Pennsylvania,  exhibited  by  Hugh 
Graham,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  sulphur-yel- 
low, Japanese  incurved. scored 90  points. 

Ktneo, exhibited  by  C.S.Goddard,est., 
Woodfords,  Me.,  yellow,  shaded  orange, 
reflexed,  scored  80  points; 

Ophis  sam6  exhibitor,  deep  yellow, 
Japanese,  scored  84  points. 

New  York,  November  6. 

Frank  Hardy,  exhibited  by  A.  Her- 
rington. Madison.  N.  J.,  white,  Japanese 
incurved,  scored  95  points. 

Pennsylvania  (sport  from  Phila- 
delphia), exhibited  by  Hugh  Graham, 
Philadelphia,  canary-yellow,  Japanese 
Incurved,  scored  90  points. 

CINCTNNATI,  Nov.    6. 

No.  157.  exhibited  by  N.  Smith  &  Son, 
Adrian,  Mich.,  Japanese,  straw  yellow, 
shading  to  white;  scored,  commercial 
scale,  73  points. 

Pennsylvania,  exhibited  by  Hugh 
Graham,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  incurved 
Japanese,  light  yellow;  scored,  com- 
mercial scale,  87  points. 

CHICAGO,  Nov.  6. 
Snow  Queen,  exhibited  by  Fred.  Dor- 
ner  &  Son, Lafayette, Ind.,  white;  scored, 
commercial  scale,  85  points. 

PHILADELPHIA,    NoV.    6. 

Frank  Hardy,  exhibited  by  A.  Her- 
rington, Madison,  N.  J.,  incurved  Japan- 
ese, creamy  white;  scored,  commercial 
scale,  89 ;  exhibition  scale,  88  points. 

Alice  F.  Carey,  exhibited  by  Robert 
G.  Carey,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.,  reflexed 
Japanese,  light  pink :  scored,  commercial 
scale,  78 ;  exhibition  scale,  87  points. 


W.  and  D's." Sure  Crop"       * 

ismin  spewM 

8  IBS. "«  $!.«♦. 

^    Hy»ointh«,  Talipa,  NarciMaft.   Lily    4 
of  tlie  Valley,  Spirsea*. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  CLEAR. 

WEEBER  ••■  DON, 

S«ed  Merohanto  aad  Orower*, 
♦    114  Chamber*  5trMt,        NEW  YORK.    ^ 


M«Btto&  AifldHcaB  QaftbaAag'wbm  yon  wtI^9 

NacBONALD  t  McMANUS  JJSi1^^^^?i^w-£; 

so  Wttt  30tli  St.,  NEW  YORK  eiTY. 

Solicit  Shipments  of  Cat  Flower*  on  Com- 
mission.   Best  market  prices  irnaraateed. 

If  SBtton  i»inerleaD  G^irdenlac  nbek  roo  write. 


BaaintM  Carda. 


C.  D.  ZlniBiernian,  BnCCalo.  N.  Y.  Horttenltnrlst 
Landscape  Gardener.  Plans  and  estimates  famished 

r  AND  DETEIiOPMENT,  coasnltatioas,  plans, 
^Onperlntendence,  plants,  labor,  etc,  supplied  for 
work  as  wanted.  fiOO  original  deslans  for  residence^ 
gvdensi  parks,  etc.,  ready  for  inspeotion.  Oom- 
oranicatlons  solicited  ttom  those  who  require  the 
▼nine  of  land  or  residence  dereloped  with  nraotlcal 
economy.  Jos.  Forsyth  Joimson.  P  O.  box  IflBf, 
New  York  City. 


ASLOORttSiifiderfirSOc. 

POSTPAID. 

We  are  tired  of  selUnf  dealers 
and  waitlnar  M  dajm  for  oar 
money,  ao  we  «11I  »eil  booae* 
keepers  at  Jobber*    rlcee . 

Bend  &•  ecntm  and  we  will 
mall  yoa  poetpaiM  one  of  our 
best 

NT  STITE  RMSIR  SEEIEIS 

Ooaranieed  to  seed  1  lb.  ef 
raisins  hi  6  mlnates.  Simple 
to  operate  and  easy  to  clean. 

EASTON  iFB.  BO.  0. 10,  **  'iSSfi^'*^ 

Mention  American  Oardening  when  you  write. 


KNOWN 
WORTH 

You  judee  a  man  by  his  reputation.  His 
repuUtlonis  formed  by  what  he  does.  So 
In  selecting  a  musical  instrument  ^  studv 
Its  reputation.  That  represents  what  it 
does.    Look  Into  the  merits  of  the 

IOultan 
Mandolins 
Banjea 

Their  superiority  Invites  the  closest 
scrutiny.  Their  repuUtlon  Is  their  war- 
ranty, for  It  tells  what  It  does.  In  choosing 
a  "Bay  State"  you  purchase  known  worth. 
Twenty-seven  awards.  Only  winners  of 
American  gold  medals. 

5end  for  CaUlogne  and  Prices  4 

JOHNC.HAYNES&CO.  % 

483-463  Wasiilnstod  SU  .  .      ♦ 

BOSTON.  t 

►  ♦♦I 


Iffention  Amertonn  Oardening  when  you  writ 


Oak-tanned  leather  Harness 

dlktelTtlf 


Aw  Sm*  r^r  aaanu  whk  mmk  aUM  Iw  IllaCtntctf  C«Ul«M, 

IjlS  KlNfi  HARNESS  CO.  gg:  3  chu«h  s»,  o^  n.y, 
Mention  Aateriean  Oardening  when  you  write. 
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AMERICAN    GARDENING. 


Corn 

responds  readily  to  proper  fer- 
tilization. 

Larger  crops,  fuller  ears  and 
^rger  grain  are  sure  to  result 
from  a  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
containing  at  least  7%  actual 

Potash 


Onr  books  are  free  to  farmers. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  NuMu  St.«  New  Yofk. 
Usatlttn  Amwtcan  Q«-d<nlng  when  you  wrtf 

1I/a  da V  CASHeach  WEXK  the  year  rouDd,  11 
TT  C  Mf\  I  you  sell  Stark  Trees.    Outfit  free. 
SIMK  MISEnaOUISIAM,  ai..  SIvfc.  iiw  Bidwrt.  n.  te^ 
Mentlen  American  Qardening  when  yon  wrKa. 


Lnk 

WHb 

Flowon 


Yoa  will  hAYe  no  more  ill 
lack  with  yoar  plants  If  yon 
nourish  them  with  Feerlesv 
Flower  Food.  Aadentlllc 
aid  to  nature.  Makes  any 
kind  of  plants  grow  as  they 
should  grow.  Clean  and  odor^ 
less.  Price  25c.  per  pound 
pkg.    By  mail  40c. 

Sharpies*  Je  Carpeatrr* 
114   8.    Delswar*  Ave.,    nilsds. 


M«»aui»a  Amrmaa  tiai^aalas  wheft  yoa  wrtta. 

,84.  OLD  COLONY  NURSERIES.  ...t 

Hardy  Shrabs.  Trees,  Vines, 
Evergreens  and  Perennials*     •    • 

A  larffe  and  fine  stock  of  well-rooted  plants, 
ffrown  in  a  sandy  loam.  Good  plants,  best 
sizes  for  planting: ;  very  cheap. 

Priced  Cataloiraa  '*'««  on  application. 

T.  tt.  WATSON,  PlTmonth,  Mass. 
**— »t1on  Amertean  Qardsntog  wh<»n  ron  wrlto. 

$4  Worth  of  New  Music 

for  the  ladies  and 

*'Scriboer'8  Lamber  and  Lok 
Book" 

for  the  men  are  the  premiums  we  are  offer- 
Ing  with  one  year*s  subscription  to 

''The  Market  Basket/'  at  $1. 

Send  the  dollar,  we  will  send  you  a  lonir 
list  of  music  from  which  you  can  select  10 
pieces,  which  sells  regularly  for  4()  oU.  each. 

''The  Lumber  and  Log  Book" 

is  a  board  bound  book  of  199  pares.  No 
farmer,  mechanic,  saw  mill  man  or  business 
man  should  be  without  it.  It  is  invaluable. 
It  trests  over  a  hundred  different  subjects. 
It*8  Jost  what  you  ouffht  to  have.  It*sa  per- 
feet  schoolmaster.  We  send  the  J4  worth 
of  music,  the  Lumber  and  Loff  Book  and 
the  Market  Basket  for  one  yesr.  all  for  11. 
Si^nd  the  $1  now,  and  we  will  send  the 
Blarlcet  Basket  free  until  January  1. 

THE  MARKET  BASKET  PUB.  CO., 

12Q  So.  2d  St.,         Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  J.  MERRILL,  Manager. 
%f»qttoo  Aro^rlcap  Gardening  when  yon  wrltn 

One  hundred  plants  of  the  wonder- 
ful Henry  Strawberry  are  offered  as  a 
premium  to  the  raiser  of  a  complete 
club  of  Ten  New  Names,  with  an 
additional  supply  of  plants  to  each 
person  In  the  club.  Read  particulars 
elsewhere. 


Bliss  Gladys  Vaiiderbilf,  exhibited 
by  John  N.  May,  Summit,  N.  J.,  reflexed 
Japanese,  creamy  white:  scored,  com- 
mercial scale,  92;  exhibition  scale,  89 
points. 

Chicago,  November  12. 

Antomii  Glory,  exhibited  by  £.  G. 
Hill  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  pink,  Japan- 
ese retiexed,  scored  87  points. 

No.  Ill,  same  exhibitor,  yellow, 
Japanese  incurved,  scored  83  points. 

Black  Hawk  same  exhibitor,  intense 
crimson,  Japanese,  scored  85  points. 

Iowa«  exhibited  by  John  Beinford, 
Milton,  Iowa,  white,  Japanese,  scored 
74  points. 

Frank  Hardy,  exhibited  by  A.  Her- 
ringrton,  Madison,  N.  J.,  white,  Japanese 
incurved,  scored  93  points. 

Peonsylvanla,  exhibited  by  Hugh 
Graham,  Philadelphia,  yellow,  Japanese 
Incurved,  scored  86  points. 

Blooms  from  Reaondo  Beach  Floral 
Co.,  Redondo  Beach,  Cal.,  arrived  in  too 
poor  condition  for  judgring:. 

November  13. 

Silver  Weddfoff,  exhibited  by  AV.  G. 
Gomersall,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  pure  white, 
Japanese  reflexed,  scored  76  points. 

Autumn  Glory,  exhibited  by  E.  G. 
Hill  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  shell  pink, 
Japanese  reflexed,  scored  87  points. 

No.  1.  same  exhibitor,  yellow,  Japanese 
incurved,  scored  67  points. 

Philadelphia,  November  1 3. 

No.  2,  E.  G.  Hill  &  Co.,  deep  yellow, 
scored,  commercial,  87  points;  exhibi- 
tion, 88  points. 

No.  3.  same  exhibitor,  pink,  reflexed, 
scored,  commercial,  87  points;  exhibi- 
tion, 86  points. 

Robert  G  Carey,  exhibited  by  Robert 
G.  Carey,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.,  creamy 
white,  Japanese  Incurved,  scored,  com- 
mercial, 90  points;  exhibition, 85  points. 

CixciNNATf,  November  6. 
Penn4ylvaiils.    exhibited     by    Huffh 
Graham,     Philadelphia,    Wttht    yellow, 
Japanese  incurved,  scored  87  points. 

November  13. 

Mr«.  K.  N.  ttoib,  exhibited  by  J.  A. 
Peterson,  Cincinnati,  O.,  canary  yellow, 
Japanese  incurved,  scored  81  points. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Heed  on,  same  exhibi- 
tor, blush  white,  Japanese,  scored  87 
points. 

N.k.  1.  exhibited  by  E.  G.  Hill  &  Co., 
white,  Japanese,  scored  82  points. 

No.  2,  name  exhibitor,  yellow,  shaded 
bronze,  Japanese,  scored  78  points. 

No.  8,  same  exhibitor,  li^bt  salmon 
pink,  Japanese,  scored  87  points. 

Ohas  W  Cr«*uch,  exhibited  by  Chas. 
W.  Crouch,  Knoxville,  Teiin.,  magenta- 
pink,  Japanese  reflexed,  scored  85  points. 
Elmer  D.  S.mith,  Sec'y. 

Springfield,  Hass.,  Show. 

•  The  Hampden  County  Horticultural 
Society  held  its  annual  chrysanthemum 
show  November  10.   11.   and  12. 

The  show  as  a  whole  was  a  very  flue 
display  of  well-grown  bloomn.  Among 
the  private  gardeners  John  Barr,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  B.P.Cheney.  South  Natick, 
led  with  blooms,  taking  first  for  25  cut 
blooms,  in  25  distinct  kinds,  also  for  12 

How's  This) 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  reward 
for  any  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  (.'ure. 

F.  J.  ('HEN^:Y  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J. 
Cheney  for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe 
him  perfectly  honorable  in  all  business 
transactions  and  financially  able  to 
carry  out  any  obligations  made  by  their 
firm. 
West    &    Truax,   Wholesale  Druggists, 

Toledo.  O. 
Walding,  Kixnan  &  Marvin.  Wholesale 
Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cun*  is  taken  Internally, 
acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mu- 
cous surfaces  of  the  sytem.  Testimonials 
sent  free.  Price  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  bv 
all  Druggists. 


mixed,  named,  vase  of  12  pink  ( Vlvhuid- 
Morel)  single  specimen  (Mrs.  Jerome 
Jones);  vase  of  50  blooms  mixed  and 
vase  of  25  mixed.  Donald  MacGregor, 
gardener  to  Mr.  E.  H.  R.  Lyman,  North- 
ampton, made  a  good  showing  of  well- 
grown  flowers  in  several  classes,  taking 
a  goodly  share  of  the  prises. 

Of  the  commercial  growers,  A.  N.  Pier- 
son,  of  Cromwell,  Conn.,  led  in  qnantity 
and  quality.  His  12  vases  of  six  tlowen 
each  were  given  first;  the  varieties  were: 
Minnie  Wanamalcer,  Maud  Dean,  Mrs.  6. 
M.  Pullman,  Queen,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Ma- 
jor Bon  naff  on,  Mrs.  Perrin,  ErminOda, 
Mrs.  Jerome  Jones.  Vi viand-Morel,  Uay- 
flower,  and  H.E.  Widener.  Several  other 
classes  were  equally  well  filled.  His  yan 
of  Major  Bonnalton  led  all  yellows,  John 
Barr's  being  a  very  close  second.  Mr. 
Pierson'S  vase  of  Mrs.  Perrin  (50  bloomi) 
took  first  in  class  231. 

Mr.K.  H.  Howland,  of  Holyoke,  pat 
up  the  best  exhibit  he  has  ever  stand; 
his  gardener,  Mr.  Sinclair,  may  w«n  Icel 
proud  of  his  efforts.  In  the  class  for 
white,  Mr.  Howland  tooic  ^t  with 
Niveus ;  this  was  a  grand  vase.  In  Mr. 
Howlnnd's  general  exhibit  was  a  vaseaf 
Peter  Kay,  new  with  us.  From  thi8§^- 
son's  experience  It  Is  a  good  keeper,  M 
flower,  and  in  every  way  a  satisfactoi; 
variety  to  grow. 

John  Coombs, of  Hartford, Conn.,made 
a  good  showing.  Queen,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Sb- 
comb,  Marion  Cleveland,  being  amoig 
the  best.  Mr.  Coombs  received  sevenl 
prises. 

Plants  were  scarce.  The  spedmoH 
from  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney  were  as  periert 
and  uniform  as  possible,  taking  first.  E. 
H.  Howland,  of  Holy oke,  took  first  for 
6, 12,  and  25  single  bloom  plants,  aad 
second  for  standard.  A.  Laudsted  first 
for  standard.  In  the  class  not  open  to 
professionals,  Mrs.  Justin  SpauldiDg,al 
Chicopee,  took  first  on  three  and  one 
bush  plants. 

The  inter-state  classes  were  not  filled 
as  well  as  last  year,  but  many  of  the 
fiowers  were  of  better  quality.  Mrs.B. 
P.  Cheney  (John  Barr,  gardener)  took 
first  for  Massachusetts,  also  the  capital 
prixe.  Robert  Laurie.  Newport,  Xooi 
first  for  Rhode  Island:  Nathan  Smith  ft 
Son,  Adrian,  first  for  MirhigaD:  and  A. 
N.  Pierson  first  for  state  of  ConnectJeat 
The  fiowers  staged  for  the  MassacfanaettB 
exhibit  were  Mayflower,  John  Shrimpton, 
Eugene  Dailledouie,  Mand  Dean  and  In- 
ter-Ocean, magnificent  specimens.  Mr. 
Pierson 's  state  entry  was  a  close  second: 
he  staged  for  this  class  Maud  Dean, 
Major  Bonnatfon,Vivland-Morpl,  Minnie 
Wanamaker,  and  Niveus.  His  Mveoi 
were  the  best  in  the  hall.  Of  the  Michi- 
gan state  exhibit,  Philadelphia  appeand 
to  best  advantage,  and  Mrs.  Jerome 
Jones  and  Mme.  Hoste  in  the  Rhode  It- 
land  entry. 

Several  seedlings  were  entered,  al- 
though none  scored  the  required  85 
points  to  entitle  them  to  an  entry  in 
class  229.  Two  were  granted  diplomas; 
one  was  a  yellow  marked  P.  2,  the  other 
an  old-gold  and  red  marked  S.  3.  These 
were  raised  and  entered  by  Alexander 
MacLellan.  Newport,  B.  I.  This  last  va- 
riety mentioned  was  qnlte  unlike  any- 
thing on  exhibition,  and  as  a  decoratlTe 
flower  1  think  it  has  a  place. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Van  Alen*s  gardener.  Arthur 
Griffin.  Newport,  R.  I.,  sent  for  exhibi- 
tion his  Begonia  semperfiorens  hybrids. 

R.  H.  Howland  had  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  pomponand  anemone  flowered 
chrysanthemums  for  exhibition.  E.  D. 
Shaw,  of  Holyoke,  arranged  two  tabks 
of  roses,  carnations,  chrysanthemnms, 
ferns,  palms,  etc.,  from  Roaemont,  for 
exhibition  only.  His  roses  were  the  ad- 
miration of  the  throng. 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

At  the  chrysanthemum  show  held  here 
in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
rooms,  first  prixe  for  the  finest  display  of 
pot  and  cut  chrvsnnthemums  went  to 
Will  Kehder,  as  did  the  prixe  forthe  finest 
display  of  cut  chrysanthemnms.  The 
premium  for  the  finest  grown  chrysan- 
themums, one  or  more  bloomn.  was  cap- 
tured liy  Lat  Williams,  of  Wilson;  and 
the  one  for  the  finest  miscellaneous  dis- 
play <»f  cut  and  p<it  flowers  and  plants 
by  Miss  Lucy  B.  Mocire. 
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The  Window  Garden. 

The   Value  and  Cultttre    of  the 
Cyclamen. 

The  value  of  the  Cyclamen  to  the  flor- 
ist, as  a  plant  to  sell  In  bud  and  bloom 
may  be  seen  from  thlB  fact:  Last  week, 
several  vases  of  cut  Cyclamen  blooms 
were  seen  for  the  first  time  at  a  flower 
show,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
these  bulbs  have  been  grown  In  quantity 
for  at  least  one  or  two  decades.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  another  plant  could  be 
named  which  has  the  value  of  the  Cycla- 
men in  flower  to  both  florist  and  ama- 
teur. 

In  the  first  place.  It  is  a  clean  plant;  it 
is  also  a  handsome  one,  especially  in  the 
giganteuni  forms,  with  their  beautifully 
marked  foliage.  It  is  a  compact  grower, 
and  besides  being  clean  from  insects  as  a 
rule,  it  is  also  easily  freed  from  the  little 
duBt  which  may  settle  on  the  glossy, 
but  broad  leaves.    All  this  praise  may  be 

given  it  before  mentioning  the  fine 
looming  qualities  of  the  plant,  or  the 
beauty  of  the  blooms.  Add  that  it  does 
not  requli-emuch  sunshine,  and  you  have 
a  category  of  good  qualities  unexcelled, 
if  approached.  The  small  and  narrow- 
petaled  form  of  C.  persicum,  which  we 
once  thought  so  delightful,  has  been  su- 
perseded in  favor  by  the  far  finer  gigan- 
teura  forms,  but  the  Cyclamen  is  a  per- 
petual monument  to  the  patience  and 
care  of  the  florist  in  that  all  the  newer 
forms  have  been  evolved  by  selection  and 
culture  from  the  original  C.  persicum. 
The  butterfly, or  fringed  form,  thecrested 
ones,  and  the  doubles  may  or  may  not 
prove  more  beautiful  and  popular  than 
the  older  Cyclamen  as  we  have  known  it 
for  a  decade  past;  but  in  any  case.  It  is 
worth  while  to  secure  the  knowledj^e  of 
this  plant's  susceptibility  to  change  of 
form,  and  that  knowledge  is  a  prophecy 
of  interesting  and  probably  useful  things 
to  come. 

When  all  this  has  been  said,  it  is  re- 
markable Indeed  that  we  may  go  further, 
and  affirm  that  the  plant  is  one  of  the 
easiest  to  grow  from  seed,  the  only  qual- 
ifying phrase  needed  being  to  the  effect 
that  a  good  stock  of  patience  must  be 
laid  in  with  the  stock  of  seed.  The  bulbs 
are  extremely  slow  of  growth,  and  It  is 
probably  this  fnct  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  idea  that  they  are  difficult  of  man- 
agement. We  have  never  found  them  in 
the  least  difficult;  but  there  are  two 
points  to  be  noted  which  are  quite  likely 
to  be  overlooked  by  the  general  grower. 
One  of  these  is  that  the  best  season  for 
sowing  the  seed  is  not  that  usually  most 
devoted  to  seed  sowing,  via.,  early 
spring.  Even  at  the  most  rapid  rate  of 
growth,  it  is  rare  to  get  these  bulbs  in 
bloom  under  14  or  15  months,  and  in 
order  to  bring  them  on  when  bloom  is 
most  wanted,  the  seed  is  best  sown  in 
late  summer  or  early  fall. 

The  other  most  frequent  cause  of  fail- 
ure comes  from  a  misinterpretation  of 
the  directions  concerning  the  resting 
period.  The  bulbs  are  not  to  be  drie<l  t<j 
•  the  point  of  severe  shriveling,  but  merely 
not  to  be  encouraged  in  any  way  to 
growth  during  the  period  when  they 
ought  to  rest.  They  may  be  planted 
outside  during  summer,  after  having 
bloomed,  and  have  been  known  to  flour- 
ish for  almost  a  decade  of  years,  under 
this  treatment,  growing  better  with  each 
passing  year.  It  is  the  more  general  cus- 
tom, however,  to  procure  new  corms 
every  second  or  third  year,  either  from 
seed  or  by  direct  purchase. 

Some  failures  with  this  favorite  have 
been  due  to  the  fear  of  injuring  the  bulbs 
by  the  use  of  fertilizer.  Care  in  selection 
is  certainly  necessary,  but  well-decayed 
cow  manure  Is  good  for  Cyclamens,  and 
soot  water  may  be  used  in  reasonable 
quantity,  after  the  buds  are  well  started. 
It  not  before.  Rough  bits  of  coarse-grav- 
eled mortar,  known  as  mortar  rubble, 
from  old  masonry,  are  considered  a  good 
addition  to  the  sandy  soil  used  for  pot- 
ting the  Cyclamen.  M.  V.  N. 
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That  AMERICAN  GARDEN- 
ING issues  the  most  compre- 
hensive Catalogue  of  Books 
on  all  subjects  connected  with 
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books  Our  new  oataloKue  of  selected 
book«  Is  the  best  Kulde  oat.  Sent  for  *4g. 
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It  wni  keep  your  chickens  strong  and  healthy*  It  - 
will  make  young  pullets  lay  early.  Worth  Its  weiglil 
In  gold  for  moulting  bens,  and  prevents  all  dlseaset* 

Large  Cans  Most  Economical  to  Buy* 
Sold  bv  Druggists,  Grorers  and  Feed  Dealers* 

It  is  a  powerful  Food  DigcstiTb. 

Therefore,  no  matter  what  kind  of  food  you  use,  mix 
•with  ic  dally  Sheridan's  Powder.  Otherwlfc.  your  prudt 
this  fall  and  winter  will  be  lost  when  the  price  for  egfn 
Is  very  hljfli.    It  assures  perfect  aosimilatlon  of  th'd  food  ■ 


elements  needed  to  produce  health  and  form  ewrs.  It  is 
absolutely  pure.  Hlprhly  concentrated.  In  quantity  costs 
let's  than  a  tenth  Ufa  cent  a  day.    Nootherlcindislilce  it. 


If  yon  can't  get  It  send  to  na.  AakFlrat 

Single  pacic.25  cfs.  Fire  SL  Lartre  two-lb.  can  %\M.  Six 
cans.  $6.  Exp.  iMild  Sample  *  Bkst  Poultry  Papkr  "  free 
L  8.  JOUKSON  &  CO..  ti  Custom  U  •  ose  St..  Boston.  Mass 
Meation  Aiaerioan  Oardeninir  when  you  nriie. 


Blindness  Prevented 

The  Absorption  Treatment,  **a  Heaven  sent 
blessing."  Hundreds  successfully  treated  at  our  Sani- 
tarium and  at  their  homes  without  knife  ur  risk.     ^ 

A  B.  Colvln,  State  Treasurer  of  New  York  and^a 
resident  of  Glens  Falls,  says:  *'The  history  of  the 
Bemis  SanlUrtum  and  Its,  advance  by  marvelous 
strides  is  due  to  Edward  H.  Bern  Is,  Eye  Specialist, 
whose  marvelous  success  makes  his  name  familiar  to 
thousands  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  many 
foreign  lands,  and  God  speed  him." 

Pampblets  Free,  explaining  the  treatment  for 
impaired  vision  and  diseased  eyes.    Address. 

THB  BUCIS  BAVnaXIUM,   -   -   fllns  Palli,  H.  T. 
We  have  no  branch  offices. 

«ifoBtlos  Anssrleaa  Ciaraaaiiwr  iHwp  ron  wrtta. 


"Cry  lo  Herring 

'till  yon  have  it  in  the  net  *'  The  Dutch  proverb  Is 
right.  Am  we  have  before  remarked,  the  only  U.  8. 
patents  existing  on  the  use  of  eontlnuonaly 
eolled  spring  wire  for  fencing,  are  owned  by  the 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 
MenHon  AmeH^an  Gardening  wh«H)  you  wrl;e. 
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Publishers  AMERICAN  GARDENING: 

Gentlemen— It  may  interest  you  to 
^earn  that  my  advertisement  In  your 
i&per  brouirht  me  customers  fh)m  Mex- 
co.  New  Zealand,  Canada,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Manitoba,  as  well  as  i)rom  our 

own  country, 

F.  L.  WRIGHT,  Mich. 

Vovemher  19,  1897, 

Oar   publishers  will   supply   any    bc»ok 
tranted.    Send  y«>ur  orders. 
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fWe  Call  on  every  reader  to 
secure  as  at  least  one  new 
subscription  now  to  AMER- 
ICAN GARDENING  for  1898, 
so  they  will  not  miss  any  of  the 
following-  offers   and  inducements: 

Prospectus '«' 1898 


•Pf?/  Me  Saod  TJhin^s  Continued 

Which  have  made  Amebioan  Oab- 
DENiNo  the  standard  publication  of 
the  Horticultural  world,  and  given 
it  more  bona  fide  subscribers  than 
all  other  Horticultural  papers  com- 
bined. 

Cash  iPrixes  Offered  €very  Wee  A 

For  Photographs  of  Well-grown 
Specimens  (flower,  fruit,  vegetable 
or  plant),  with  description  as  to  how 
the  result  depicted  was  attained— 
from  start  to  finish. 

CasA  iPrixes  Offered  €uery  Week 

For  Best  Answers  to  Question  Box. 
This  department  is  absolutely  free, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 
reader  to  remain  in  Ignorance  on 
any  subject  which  may  puzzle  him. 

Coiored  jfri  Suppiemeni  £uerjf 

TJfonih 

Free  to  every  subscriber.— Beauties 
alL  Every  one  val  ues  a  good  picture. 
Ours  will  be  more  than  good. 

Cash  ff^ixe  for  iBest  £ssay 

On  a  Subject  of  General  Interest. 
One  Prize  every  month. — This  feature 
we  expect  to  prove  a  drawing  card. 

jCiieraiy  Suppiement  Tffonihiy 

Special  Feature  for  Advanced 
Beaders.  containing  articles  of  more 
permanent  and  scientific  interest. 

9few   Writers  on  9few   SuSyeets 

Which  we  know  our  readers  will 
appreciate. 

And  with  toll  this 

f  Array  of 
( Attractions 

7l/e  Sive  Premiums 

To  those  who  obtain  us  a  new  sub- 
scription as  well  as  to  the  new  sub- 
scriber.    See  advertising  columns. 


Don't  fritter  away  your  time  and 
money  on  worthless  reading.  Sub- 
scribe to  a  practical  publication, 
admitted  by  all  the  standard  author- 
ity of  the  age  and  country.  Take 
our  advice:  Talk  American  Garden- 
ing to  your  friends,  get  their  sub- 
scriptions, and  they  will  bless  you 
evermore 


Situations  Wanted. 

Advertlcements  will  be  Inserted  under  this  head- 
ing St  ONE  c«NT  PBK  woKD  each  Insertion,  navable 
12  *°I«'>ce.  The  address  to  be  counted  as  jMurt  of 
the  advertisement.  No  advertisement  inserted  for 
less  than  fifteen  cents  per  insertion: 

CITUATION  wsntpd.  as  gardener's  assistant,  has 
had  5  years'  experience.     Address  Assistant, 
care  American  Gardening, 


FOR  SALE. 


Advertisements  nat  to  esceed  eighty  words  will 
be  inserted  nnder  this  heading  at  two  cknts  pbb 
woKi>  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

The  address  will  be  charged  as  part  of  the  advt., 
and  each  Initial,  or  a  number,  counts  as  one  word. 
No  cuts  or  display  type  allowed. 


STRAWBERRIES, 
^    Olcemos.  Mich. 


Wm.  A.  Olds, 


Q.LdkSS  at  wholesale,  ro«-k  bottom  prices.  Also 
^  paint  for  Kreenhoosee.  The  Reed  Glass  A  Paint 
Co.,  456  W.  Broad  w  ay.  New  York . 

T  C.  BOBBINK,  Rutherford.  N.  J.~Dutch  Bulbs, 
-"*  Clematis.  Magnolta^i.  Rhododendrena,  Asaleaa, 
etc  Branch  of  the  Horticultural  Company,  Boa- 
koop,  Holland. 

T)IREC r  from  the  grower,  duty  free.  Hulsebosch 
-^  Brothers*  Seed.  Bulb,  and  Plant  CaUlogue  is 
now  out,  prices  verf  reasonable,  anybody  who  has 
not  received  a  copy  should  address  Hulsebosch  Bros., 
Enalewood.  N.  J. 


s  Ell  i3i|ji|i|} 
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DO  TOD  m  wonio? 

D^^^wrm      Or,  to  pat  it  another  way. 
WT.^HD»YNNiMlaWatel? 

cttii  We  sail  them,  sail  them  at  such 
$UI     an  exo««dinKly  low  prioa  that 
you  oan't  afford  to  go  watohlesa. 
Got  *em  all  eises  and  styles. 
But  we'll  joBt  laention  two: 
An  Elgin  •rWalthamWateh, 
best  moTement  made,  hnnting 
case,   accurate  time  -  keeper, 
handsomely   engraved.    Ua«»bsr 
Om,  heavily  gofd-plated  —  last 
for  all  time.    Ladies' or  gentle- 
man's sixa. 

We'll  send  it  to  yonraddraes 
adth  privilege  of  examination. 
If  it's  not  entirely  as  repre- 
sented, send  it  baoa— costs  you 
nothing.  If  yon  like  it,  pay  the 
agent  sxprsM  charges  and  MJO. 
--Thnt's  fklr.    Orthis- 


A  Haatiag  Case  Wateh-baanti. 
fully  engraved  case.  flTst-class 
movement. any  sise.  heavily  plated 
_  a4k)-Iooks  just  like  a  $10.00  gnld 
lLAMB  ^f  ^P~'■MR•  A"  sood  time  as  any 
of  them.  Sent  to  your  express 
agent  with  privilege  of  examina- 
tion—«ame  oonditions  aa  all  our 
watches  sent  out— and  if  yon  like 
it,  pay  him  $t.46  and  express 
charges. 

If  you  take  our  word  for  it.  and 
send  nieacy  with  order,  a  hand- 
some chain  goes  with  either,  and 
exprees  oharfces  are  paid  by  us,  for 
the  prices  named  above. 

— __,^  Royal  Maiufacturiig  Co. 

.1*:^^^^^      334  Dtgrborn  St.,     CHICAGO 
Menuon  American  Qardening  when  you  write 

Bortloultiinil  Books.— We  have  facilities 
which  enable  vs  to  supply  any  horticultural 
book  published  in  this  country  or  Europe.  Send 
«c.  stamp  for  our  new  catalogue.    .^      "^ — 


The  Bee  Keeper. 


Locatfon  of  the  Apiary. 

If  possible  the  apiary  should  be  so 
located  that  we  have  the  hives  in  plain 
view  from  the  house  op  workshop  so  we 
can  watch  them  durlujer  the  swarminiyc 
season  without  extra  trouble.  A  properlr 
arran£:ed  apiary  Is  a  pleasing  sight,  in 
fact,  an  ornament  on  the  lawn. 

Select  a  plot  of  good  solid  well  under 
drained  sod  and  arrange  the  hives  rvs- 
tematlcally  thereon.  It  malses  little 
difference  which  way  the  hives  faoe, 
though  If  convenient  1  prefer  to  have  the 
entrances  face  southeast. 

The  rows  of  hives  can  be  arranged  to 
conform  with  the  surroundings,  or  the 
hives  can  be  scattered  irregularly  among 
larger  shrubbery  and  trees,  but  the  semi- 
circular arrangement  generally  makes 
the  finest  appearance.  The  hives  should 
then  be  about  five  feet  apart  In  the  row 
and  the  rows  about  ten  feet  cpart.  with 
three  passages  running  across  the  rows. 
This  arrangement  with  nice  white  hives 
on  a  green  lawn  gives  a  fine  effect. 

So  much  for  beauty;  now  for  utility.  It 
is  well  to  have  a  wind-break  on  thenorth 
and  west  sides.  In  the  early  spring  the 
rough  winds  are  very  hard  on  the  liees, 
and  I  have  frequently  noticed  that  hive« 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  west  wind 
build  up  faster  in  the  spring  than  thoee 
not  so  sheltered.  Evergreens  appropri- 
ately arranired  make  a  splendid  and 
sightly  wind-break. 

If  you  are  compelled  to  locate  the  bees 
close  to  the  street  or  public  road  that  is 
much  used,  the  bees  area  nuisance  to  the 
passers-by,  and  the  passers-by  to  the 
bees.  The  best  plan  then  is  to  have  a 
tight  fence  seven  or  eight  feet  high  be^ 
tween  the  street  and  apiary.  Bees  are  of 
such  a  disposition  that  they  will  not  tol- 
erate any  one  to  stumble  around  in  front 
of  their  door  when  they  are  busv  ruabing 
out  and  In  after  their  work.  If  they  fly 
against  some  one  or  notice  quick  'mc>- 
tions  in  front  of  the  entrance,  thev  will 
often  resent  it  and  generally  trouble  win 
follow.  For  that  reason  I  recommend  a 
screen  between  them  and  the  street.  In 
the  crowded  city  lovers  of  the  bee  some- 
times make  a  success  of  a  small  aplarv 
on  top  of  a  house. 

The  foregoing  hints  are  of  course  for 
the  readers  who  desire  to  add  bee-keep- 
ing to  their  other  pursuits  as  a  matter  of 
recreation  and  incidentally  profit,  if  a 
person  deslie  to  make  apiculture  his 
sole  calling,  then  the  choice  of  a  location 
becomes  quite  a  different  question  which 
I  will  not  discuss  now. 

High  trees  close  to  the  hiyes  are  not  to 
be  recommended  unless  the  queens  are 
clipped,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hive 
a  swarm  if  they  cluster  on  a  tall  tree. 
As  a  rule,  they  prefer  low  shrubbery  if  it 
is  at  hand. 

Dense  shade  is  not  desirable,  as  It 
causes  dampness  in  the  early  spring 
when  the  bees  are  benefited  by  the  sun- 
shine: a  little  shade  during  the  hottest 
season  is  desirable  though.  I  use  a  shade 
board  on  the  hive  and  when  I  desire  the 
heat  of  the  sunshine  for  the  bees^  benefit 
I  remove  the  shade  board.  Properly 
managed,  grape  vines  make  a  very  good 
shade,  look  ornamental  and  bear  luscious 
fruit.       L.  W.  Ljghty,  Adams  Co.,  Pa. 


The  Manhattan  (Kas.):Horticultnral 
Society  held  its  November  meeting  at  the 
college  and  listened  to  a  practical  and 
interesting  paper  from  Miss  Bertha  Kim- 
ball on  "  winter  Collection  of  Insects." 
Miss  Kimball  told  how  to  collect  and  de^ 
stroy  some  Insects  that  are  injnrions  to 
the  fruit  grower. 


Mrs.  Joshua  Hendricks,  N.  Y..  begs  to 
state  that  she  was  very  much  pleased 
with  your  1898  Art  Calendar  and  hopes 
you  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  a  large 
supply. 

I  received' the"  beautiful  Calendar 'for 
1898.  It  Is'very  fine  and  an  adornment 
for  any  home  or  place  where  they  love 
those  things  which  remind  them  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Creator.  I  would  r "t 
part  with  It  for  many  times  its  cop.— 
Thomas  Handlky,  Ontario.  I 
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The  Poultry  Yard. 


Fertile  Egga  from  Yarded  Birds. 

A  wall  of  woe  comes  to  one  of  our 
best  poultry  pai)er8 — It  Ih  not  a  new  thing, 
but  iB  voiced  with  more  than  the  usual 
discouragement  —  concerning  Infertile 
eggs.  Tne  writer  says  that  he  has 
never  had  an  egg  from  a  pen  of  yarded 
fowls  to  hatch.  There  certainly  Is  no 
reason  for  such  failure  as  this,  except 
such  as  may  be  found  In  the  Ignorance  of 
the  inquirer.  It  Is  true  that  there  Is 
often  some  trouble  In  getting  hatchable 
eggs  from  close-housed  fowls,  very  early, 
but  this  is  the  most  that  has  to  be  ad- 
mitted along  this  line.  We  have  known 
of  repeated  instances  during  the  past 
season  in  which  whole  clutches  nave 
hatched,  the  eggs  being  wholly  from 
yarded  fowls.  Vigor,  meat,  green  food, 
and  exercise  are  the  specifics. 

Keeping  Bantams. 

The  idea  is  preiralent  that  Ban- 
tams are  useless,  except  as  pets  for  chil- 
dren, and  as  money-makers  for  the  fan- 
cier. There  Is  a  light  in  which  these  pig- 
mies may  appear  quite  profitable,  how- 
ever. Where  space  is  scanty,  one  may 
keep  Bantams  where  there  is  not  enough 
room  for  Leghorns,  even,  for  small 
families,  one  of  these  would  make  Just 
enough  to  cook,  while  a  larger  bird 
would  be  quite  too  much.  Invalids,  too, 
might  enjoy  a  small  bird  of  this  sort, 
especially  as  the  proportion  of  breast 
meat  is  large.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  Bantams  besides  the  tiny  Sebrights  so 
commonly  seen.  The  buff  Pekins  are 
quite  sizeable,  and  lay  eggs  rather  closely 
approaching  those  of  some  of  the  Medi- 
terranean breeds  in  size. 

Crowding  on  the  Boosts. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems 
among  poultry  growers  Is  to  And  means 
to  keep  the  young  chicks,  the  ducklings, 
the  feeding  birds,  the  roosting  birds, 
from  crowding.  It  Is  foreign  to  their 
nature  to  go  in  such  large  flocks  as  are 
seen  under  artificial  conaitions,  and  one 
of  the  first  effects  is  a  tendency  to  active 
crowding.  More  than  one  breeder  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  crowding  at 
night,  with  consequent  sweating  during 
the  earlier  hours,  and  chilling  towards 
morning  is  a  most  prolific  cause  of  roup. 
Flrmly-bulIt  roosts,  all  on  the  same 
level,  are  a  help,  but  often  not  a  sufficient 
one.  A  simple  and  very  shrewd  idea 
along  this  line  Is  to  make  the  roosts  sev- 
eral inches  wide,  set  them  on  edge,  and 
saw  out  three-Inch  notches  in  the  roost 
between  each  two  birds.  The  birds  roost 
on  the  *'teeth*'  which  are  six  Inches  wide, 
and  of  course  straight  along  the  top 
edge.  M.   \.Norys. 
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the  scientist,  but  al 


not  only  to  the  amateur 
_  ffardener,  t  he  botanist  and 
t  also  to  every  lover  of  horti- 
culture and  nature.  The  name  slone  Is  suflB- 
•oient  guarantee  of  the  hish  standard  of  this 
horticultural  magazloe,  Its  editor,  Thomas 
Meehan.  formerly  having  edited  the  famous 
**  Flowers  and  Femf  of  the  U.  8.,'*  snd  the 
well  and  favorably  known  **Oardener*8 
Monthly.**  The  oondae,  Instruotlve,  and  prac- 
tical articles  made  it  populsr  from  the  first, 
and  few  of  Its  class  have  been  so  univer  sally 
well  received  snd  so  widely  quoted. 

the  colored 
late    of 

^ nPranff^s 

finest  style,  and  the  chapter  relating  thereto, 
!■  by  Itself  well  worth  the  subscript  ion  price. 
Two  dollars  a  year.   Sample  free. 
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Mcthan*s  Monthly  and   American  Qardenlng, 

One  Year  for  $2.75. 
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Christinas... 
Decorations 


For  Home  and  Chnrch. 

£  supply  beautiful    Christmas  deco- 
rations hi  Holly,  Southern  Smilax, 
Palm    Leaves,    nas:nolia    Foliage,     and 

many  other  beautiful  Southern  Evergreens. 

For  a  lovely  Mantel  decoration  at  $1.00,   see  page  825  of  this  Issue. 

Our  catalogue  tells  you  all  about  It  and  shows  many  other  beautiful  Illus- 
trations for  home  weddings.  It  also  tells  how,  by  clubbing,  each  member  of 
your  church  can  get  a  pretty  decoration  for  the  home  and  a  beautiful  dec- 
oration for  the  church,  FREE. 

We  are  only  thirty-si^  hours,  ride  from  New  York,  so  there  is  plenty  of 
time  to  place  your  orders  with 

Caldwell  The  Woodsman  Company, 

Send  for  Catalogtie.  EVBRQREBN,  Alabama. 
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We  have  made  arrangements  to  furnish  THE  IHII  j|k|  #^#^ 

FABMEII  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  American  Garden-  Q)|[^Y   vI  CII 

iNG,  both  papers,  one  year,  making  a  total  of  104  _i  ^^liDU 

great  papers,  for  only  $1.60.  f|r  ■■%#%# 
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l8  well  known  as  one  of  the  very  beet,  largrest,  and  In  every 
way  the  most  desirable  weekly  affricaltural  loumal  of  thu 
country.  It  Is  clearly  the  LEIADER  of  the  Agricultural  Press 
of  America.  A  20-page,  80-column  paper  EVERY  WEEK  in 
VERY  BEST  WRITERS  that  money  can  produce;  a  strong,  fearless 
and  CLEAN  In  both  reading  and  adver- 


qf_Amerlca._A  20-page,  80-column  paj 

UStha" ^ 

agricultural  interest  of  this  country,  i.__   

tlslng  columns.    IT  HELPS  MAKE  THE  FARM  PAY.    SAMPLE  COPIES  FRElJ 


Present  subscribers  can  order  this  combination  at  once  and  have  their  present  term  of 
subscription  to  AMERICAN  GARDENING  extended  for  one  year.  New  subscribers  to  THE 
OHIO  FARMER  will  receive  the  rest  of  this  year  free.    Address  all  orders, 

AilERICAN  OARDENINO,   P.  O.   BOX   1<H>7,    NEW   YORK. 

POOLTBT  BUlSEilS  t^  M  fOI  8.liO. 

Christian  Herald,  printed  in  colors,  largest  and  best  rellg.  weekly  in  the  world,  $1.50 
Anerioan  Agriculturist,  best  28  page  illustrated  farm  and  market  weekly,  .  .  .  1.00 
American  Agriculturist  Year  Boolt  and  Almanac,  over  600  pages,  worth,  ....  1.00 
New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  best  20  page  newspaper  In  the  United  States,  ....  2.00 
Poultry  Keeper,  twenty  pages,  printed  in  colors.  It  leads,  others  follow,  ...  .50 
P.  K.  Illustrator  No.  1 ,  100  lllustrat'ns,  poultry  houses,  Incubators,  brooders,  etc., .  .25 
P.  K.  Illustrator  No.  Z,  75  illustrations,  artificial  incubation,  care  of  chicks,  etc.,  .25 
P.  K.  Illustrator  No.  3,  Poultry  Diseases,  Gapes,  Boup,  Cholera,  Moulting,  etc.,  .25 
P.  K.  Illustrator  No.  4,  Judging  Fowls,  description  of  breeds,  Mating,  Points,  etc.,      .25 
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WHOLESALE  MARKET  REPORT. 


New  York. 

"  Social  events  of  Importance  are  now 
taking  place  with  great  frequency  In  this 
city.     Consequently,  there  has   been   a 

general  advance  in  values  In  the  cut 
ower  market  since  our  last  report. 
There  has  also  been  a  falling  off  In  supply 
which  has  still  further  helped  to  bring 
the  market  over  to  favor  the  grower,  a 
circumstance  which  has  not  happened 
for  many  months  before. 

In  Roses  other  than  American  Beauty 
there  has  been  an  advance  of  more  than 
200  per  cent.  Bride,  Bridesmaid,  and 
Meteor,  No.  2  grade,  have  advanced  from 
91  to  98  per  100 ;  No.  1  grade  to  95  and 
96  per  9100 ;  specials  and  fancy  make  98 
to  912  per  100.  The  top  figure  for 
Beauty  Is  935  per  100. 

Violets  did  rise  to  92  and  a  few  to 
92.50  and  9d  per  100,  but  are  now 
weakening  so  muQh  that  91.50  is  fre- 
quently the  taking  price. 

Carnations  are  meeting  with  good  de- 
mand at  91.50  to  92.25  for  standard 
varieties  and  98  to  95  per  100  fof  fancies 
and  novelties. 

Idly  of  the  Valley  is  firm  at  98  and  94 
per  100,  Llllum  Harrisll  is  meeting  with 
Blow  sales  with  98  per  100  as  top  fig- 
ures. 

Thanksgiving  bustnees  proved  most 
beneficial  to  the  grower  and  producer. 
The  market  cleaned  out  well  In  all  lines 
of  stock.  Poultry  proved  better  than 
was  expected ;   apples  did  well,  and  all 


kinds  of  hothouse  stock  cleared  to  advan- 
tage. Since  then  there  has  been  the  usual 
decline  which  follows  a  holiday,  but  In 
no  way  can  there  be  said  to  be  a  slump. 

Hothouse  grapes  (Gros  Colmar,  im- 
ported) realised  91  per  pound ;  Alicante 
found  no  favor  and  remains  unsold. 

Tomatoes  sold  out  clean  at  prices  vary- 
ing from  20  to  80c. 

Mushrooms  make  50c.  to  60c.  per 
pound,  tf  of  fancy  quality,  Inferior  grade 
40c.  per  pound. 

Cucumners  60c.  to  75c.  per  doien,  de* 
mand  only  medium. 

Lettuce  60c.  per  dosen  for  No.  1  qual- 
ity ;  lower  grades  sell  low  as  91  per  bar- 
rel. 

Radishes  92.50  to  98  per  100  bunches. 

Apples— Albemarle  Pippin,  Va.,  poor 
to  fair,  92@2.50 ;  good  to  fancy,  98.50@ 
5 ;  Wine  Sap,  Va.,poor  to  fair,  92(^2.50 ; 
good  to  fancy.  98@4 ;  Johnson's  Winter, 
Va.,  poor  to  fair,  92@2.50;  good  to 
fancy,  98@4 ;  King,  State,  poor  to  fair, 
92@2.50;  good  to  fancy.  98^;  Ben 
DavlB,  Western,  poor  to  fair,  92@2.25 ; 

food  to  fancy,  92.50@d.25;  Greening, 
tate,poorto  falr,91.75C<$2.25;  good  to 
fancy, 92.50@d.50 ;  Baldwin.  State, poor 
to  fair,  91.^o@2.25;  good  to  fancy, 
92.50@8;  N.  Spy,  State,  poor  to  fair, 
91.75^2.25;  good  to  fancy,  92.50^4; 
mixed  lots,  poor  to  iair.  91.50^2 ;  good 
to  fancy,  92.25@8. 

Pears— Seek  el.  State,  per  bushel  box, 
91@2;  Beurr^  Bosc,  per  barrel,  92@ 
8.50;  La wrence, per  barrel, 91. 50@2.50; 


NERVOUSJREAKDOWN 

It  Cf mis  tf  the  Pretobtr  frem  Over  Study  and  Irain  TIrt— It  Ct met 
to  Any  Porstih  tM^whfWtrrfos  and  Fratt. 


FYom  the  Hurun  TrUjuiie^  ilciii  Are^  31ich, 


A  *'  breaking  down  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem 'Ms  a  modem  expression— a  modern 
complaint.  It  is  Induced  by  prolonged 
strain  and  the  overtaxing  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  is  a  product  of  over  hurry 
and  hustle.  It  affects  the  preacher  and 
the  lawyer— thedlrect  result  of  brain  tire. 
It  affects  people  in  any  walk  of  life,  too, 
who  worry  and  fret.  It  means  a  deplet- 
ing of  the  nerve  forces. 

It  Is  curable  by  complete  rest  and 
change  of  scene,  also  by  the  use  of  nerve 
restoratives  and  nerve  foods.  As  the 
first  method  is  not  within  the  reach  of 
all,  the  latter  offers  the  most  universal 
and  practical  method  of  treating  the 
complaint.  When  It  is  determined  that 
medicine  is  to  be  used,  select  that  one 
which  contains  the  most  nerve-nourish- 
ing properties.  Do  not  take  nerve 
tonics.  They  only  stimulate,  and  the 
reaction  leaves  you  worse  than  you  were 
before.  Select  the  medicine  that  is  to  the 
nerves  what  meat  is  to  the  body — one 
that  as  it  builds  up  the  nerves,  also 
increases  your  weight.  The  best  thing 
for  the  purpose  is  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People,  the  reputation  of 
which  is  built  up  by  solid  and  Indisput- 
able proof  and  which  Is  known  In  every 
hamlet  In  the  country. 

As  a  proof  of  its  merits  in  such  cases, 
read  the  following  letter  of  a  clergyman : 

Dr.  Williams' Med.  Co., 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs  :^lB  April,  1896,  I  was  a 
hopeless  case,  owing  to  a  complete 
breaking  down  of  my  nervous  system 
and  to  a  persistent  stomach  trouble.  I 
had  been  treated  by  a  great  many  phy- 
sicians but  received  no  permanent  bene- 
fit. I  had  been  down  four  times  with 
nervous  prostration  and  twice  with  gas- 
tritis. These  attacks  would  come  with 
such  violence  as  to  throw  me  in  to  spasms. 
The  time  came  when  physicians  said  I 
must  stop  preaching  or  die.  I  would  be 
so  exhausted  after  the  last  service  on 
Sunday  that  I  could  scarcely  get  from 
.  the  pulpit.  Many  a  time  I  have  had  to 
sit  down  and  rest  before  I  could  leave  the 
church  in  order  to  gain  a  little  strength. 


I  could  eat  neither  meat  nor  vegetables. 
I. dared  not  allow  my  bare  feet  to  as 
much  as  touch  the  cold  carpet  or  floor, 
to  say  nothing  of  taking  a  cold  foot 
bath.  If  I  did  I  was  immediately  seized 
with  cramps.  In  this  condition  I  com- 
menced to  take  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People.  I  took  one  box  and  felt 
no  bettei^— in  fact  worse.  I  said  I  would 
take  no  more,  but  my  wife  urged  the 
matter,  feeling  my  life  depended  upon  the 
result,  as  everything  else  had  failed,  and 
I  '%vas  ''used  up."  I  therefore  continued 
to  take  them.  Since  then,  and  It  has  been 
several  months,  I  havehad  but  one  slight 
attack  and  have  enjoyed  llle.  Have 
preached  all  summer  and  held  revival 
meetings  for  fifteen  weeks.  During  that 
time  my  wife  was  sick  seven  weeks,  so 
that  my  rest  \\as  much  broken.  Some 
nights  I  did  not  sleep  at  all.  I  have  had 
no  muscular  exercise  for  years  until 
recently,  when  I  have  done  some  work 
in  my  garden,  and  my  muscles  stand  the 
test  remarkably  well.  I  can  eat  any- 
thing I  desire,  and  can  now  enjoy  a  cold 
bath  daily.  Every  Sabbath  I  preach 
three  times,  and  now  think  I  am  good 
for  another  twenty  years  if  the  Lord 
wills.  I  am  surprised  at  myself  and 
sometimes  think  It  cannot  be  possible 
that  I  have  accomplished  what  I  have. 

(Signed)     "  Rev.  J.  N.  McCready. 

Elkton,  Mich." 

Find  attached,  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cready,  made  before  a  notary  public. 
State  of  Michigan,  I 
County  of  Tuscola,  f 

J,  N.  McCready  being  duly  sworn,  says 
that  the  above  and  foregoing  Ptatements 
made  by  him  are  true.  Subscribed  and 
sworn  to  before  me  this  2:id  day  of 
July,  1897. 

J.  D.  Brookes,  Notary  Public. 

All  the  elements  necesHary  to  give  new 
life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and  restore 
shattered  nerves  are  contained  In  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  ^eople. 
They  are  for  sale  by  all  dnifirfiristw,  or  may 
be  had  by  mall  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medi- 
cine Company,  Schenectady,  X.  Y.,  f«r 
50c.  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50. 


Beurrd  Clalrgeau.  per  barrel.  $2^Zi 
Beurr^  d'AnJou,  per  barrel.  fl.75@2.50; 
Vicar,  per  barrel,  f  1.25@1.75.  ^ 

Grapes-^atawba,  fancy,  per  small 
basket.  9@llc.;  ordinary,  persmall  bas- 
ket, 7@8c. ;  Concord,  fancy,  per.  small 
basket,  8^8V^.;  ordinary,  per  small 
basket,  7(g)7^. ;  white  kinds,  in  trays. 

ger  100  pounds,  fl@l. 25:  Catawba  and 
oncord.  In  trays,  per  lOO  pounds,  80c. 
@fl.l5;  very  inferior,  per  iOO  pounds, 
50@75c. 

Nuts^Hickory,  steady  at  f  1.50^1.75 
per  bushel;  chestnuts,  the  market  to 
given  over  all  most  entirely  to  imported 
(Spanish.)  These  are  for  the  mo«t  part 
wormy  and  arrived  heated, confiequently 
the  price  is  low.  They  are  being  sold 
off  wagons  in  the  street  and  by  fakiis  at 
8c.  per  pound. 

Brussels  sprouts— Per  quart.  4@8c. 

Cauliflowers— Fancy,  per  barrel,  f 2.50 
@8;  fair  to  prime,  per  barrel,  f  1.50^2; 
culls,  per  barrel,  $1, 

Celery— Choice  to  fancy,  large,  per 
doien,  25@80c. ;  fair  to  prime,  per  dozen, 
20@25c. ;  small,  per  dosen,  10@15c. 

Cabbages— Jersey  and  Long  Island,  per 
100,  $8^8.50;  State,  per  100,  $2.50^3. 

Cucumbers— Florida,  per  crate,  f  1^ 
1.25. 

Carrots— Unwashed,  per  barrel.  75^ 
90c. 

Onions— Orange  Co.,  red,  prime,  per 
bag,  91.75(^2.25;  Orange  Co.,  yellow, 
per  bag,  91.50(^2 :  Orange  Co..  white, 
per  bag,  fl.50@8.75;  Oranga  Co.,  inf^ 
rior,  per  bag,  f  l(gl.25 ;  State  and  west, 
yellow,  flat  hoops,  fli2S(gl.7r»:  State 
and  western,  yellow,  bulk,  per  barrel, 
91.75@2;  eastern,  white,  per  barrel. 
92.50@5 ;  eastern,  red,  per  barrel,  f  2.7r> 
^8;  eastern,  yellow,  per  barrel,  f2@ 
2.25. 

String  beans— Charleston  wax,  prime, 
bushel  basket,  75c.<391.50;   Charleston. 

freen,  per  bushel  basket,  BOc.©'^  1.2,5: 
'lorida,  wax,  per  basket,  50c.^91.25: 
Florida,  green,  per  basket,  50@75c. 

Squash— Hubbard,  per  barrel,  91.25^ 
1.50;  Marrow,  per  barrel,  91<^1.25. 

Spinach,  Bait.,  per  barrel,  91(^1.25. 

Tomatoes— Florida,  per  carrier,  92$ 
3..50. 

Turnips— Russia,  Can.,  car  lots,  jier 
barrel,  50ral75c. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per 
barrel.  92.25(g)2.75 ;  Jersey,  choice. 
round.  In  bulk,  per  barrel,  92.12(^2.25; 
fair  to  good,  in  bulk,  i)er  barrel,  91-75^ 
2;  fair  to  prime,  per  sack,  91.75<S'2.12: 
State  and  western,  choice,  in  built,  per 
180  pounds,  92.25(^2.35;  western,  fair 
to  good,  per  180  pounds,  92(g2.12 :  fair 
to  prime,  per  sack,  92(0)2.25. 

Turkeys— Jersey  and  up-river,  fancy, 
per  pound,  13(§14c.;  Maryland  and 
Delaware,  fancy,  ld@14c.;  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  good  to  prime,  ll(^12c.: 
State  and  Penn.,  fancy,  per  pound  12a 
13c.;    western,  good  to  prime,   pound 

iovj(5:ii^c. 

Ducks— Western,  fancy,  per  pound.  >>& 
9c. 

Oeese— Mary  land,. prime,  per  pound.  1> 
Cc^lOc:  western,  prime,  8@9c.;  western, 
fair  to  good,  per  pound,  6@8c. 

Boston. 

Boston  market  celery  remains*  un- 
changed at  91-50(^1.75  a  dosen;  other 
grades  such  as  Parish,  Golden  and  Ar- 
lington find  a  slow  sale  about  50c. 

More  call  for  all  kinds  of  squash.  Mar- 
row 91.50a  barrel;  Hubbard  91.50<S 
1.75abarrel;  Turban  9150;  BayStates 
cook  well,  but  don't  seem  to  pleaae,  find 
a  fair  demand  at  91.25  a  barrel. 

Onions  hold  their  own  at  92.25  a  bar- 
rel. White,  French  or  yellow  tumipa  91 
a  barrel ;  flat  purple  top  75c.(^l. 

Radishes  25c.  a  dozen;  mint  50c.  a 
dozen ;  oyster  plant  75c.  dosen  bunches. 

Duchess  pears  limited  in  quantity,  92a 
buHbel.  Benrr^  Bosc  a  wide  range.  93(9 
5  a  bushel;  Clalrgeau  92.50@3.50; 
Beurr*^  (r.Vnjou  91.50(ffi2.50. 
*  Brussels  sprouts  10(^15c.  a  quart. 
Okra  92  for  a  six-basket  carrier. 

String  beans  92  a  bushel. 

Lettuce  is  generally  light  headed,  fancy, 
well  headed;  would  likely  bringSOc.  a 
dozen  quick;  the  general  arrivals  vary- 
ing in  quality,  sell  from  25(g50c. 

Mushrooms  60C4^73c.  a  pound,  broilers 
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75c.  a  pound.  Tomatoes,  hothouse,  25 
@duc.  a  pound. 

Gro0  Oolmar  g^rapes  brinff  30@50c.  a 
pound,  Jargeiy  on  account  of  their  show- 
inesB.  Hamburgs,  better  eating,  but  not 
quite  BO  fine  looking,  sell  80@5Uc. 

Potatoes  firmer  80(^85c.  for  Green 
Mountains,  75@80c.  for  Hebrons,  White 
Stars  75@78c. ;  Red  stock  ranging  from 
60@75c.  Cloth-head  sweet  potutoe» 
generaUy  lower,  Viiginia  stock,  f  1.25(g) 
1.75.  Jersey  double-headed  barrels 
f2^5. 

'Spinach  25@40c.  a  bushel.  Beets  50@ 
75c.  a  bushel.  Carrots  75c.@91.  Pars- 
nips 50@75c.  Parsley  75c.  Artichokes 
f  1.50.  JLeeks  have  lost  none  ol  their 
tftrength  since  Thanksgiving  and  are 
steady  40@50c.  a  dosen  bunches.  Cab- 
base  nrmer  and  easily  bring  4c.  a  head. 

Oaollflower  scarce  and  in  quick  de- 
mand, $2  a  doien.  Cucumbers  slower 
prices  luclined  downward  at  present  tak- 
ing a  range  of  4^c.  each. 

Cranberries  steady  96@7  a  barrel; 
crates  91.75@2.25,  with  occasionally 
some  fsjicy  bringing  $2.50.  Egg  plants 
93  a  doaen. 

Apples  firmer  all  around,  Qreenlngs 
taking  a  range  of  92.75@8.25.  Readers 
must  remember  that  the  quality  of  Bald- 
wins and  Greenings  this  year  is  not  what 
it  usually  is.  Baldwins  selling  f  3@8.50. 
Some  fancy  Maine  Spies  biinging  $4. 
Missouri  Jonathans  f4@4.25;  Ben 
Davis  $2.75(^8.25.  Lady  apples  in  half- 
barrel  kegs,  $2.50.  Maine  Kings  selected 
stock  94.  Tallman  Sweets  f8;  Pound 
Sweets  about  gone  by,  what  few  coming 
easily  bring  f  8(^. 


Phiiadeiphia. 

There  has  been  a  lirger  demand  for 
foreign  grapes  this  past  week,  owing  to 
the  holiday  trade,  but  prices  have  not 
advanced.  One  dollar  per  pound  for  Eu- 
ropean and  from  60  to  80c.  for  local- 
grown  have  been  the  ruling  figures. 

There  has  l>een  a  good  demand  for 
choice  apples,  and  consignments  have 
been  closely  sold  up ;  the  medium  and 
low  grades  of  stock  are  in  the  majority. 
Choice  fruit  is  not  being  offered  freely. 
Prices  have  been:  Kings,  choice  and 
fancy,  per  barrel,  f3.25(gj3.50.  Wine- 
saps,  choice,  per  barrel,  93@8.25;  fair  to 
good,  92.25(^2.75.  Ben  Davis,  choice, 
per  barrel,  $2.75(^8 ;  fair  to  good,  f  1.80 
(^2.25.  Rome  Beauty,  choice  and  fancy, 
per  barrel,  98(^8.25;  fair  to  good,  $2(3) 
2.75.  Greenings,  choice,  per  barrel, 
f  2.75^^3;  fair  to  good.  f2@2.50.  Bald- 
wins and  Spies,  choice,  $2.75^8;  fair  to 
good,  $2@2.50.  Mixed  varieties,  per 
arrel,  92@2.50. 

Grapes  are  yet  plentiful,  but  sales  have 
fallen  off  very  much.  N.  Y.  Concord,  per 
5-pound  basket,  realizes  8@9c. ;  per  10- 
pound  basket,  12@18c.  Niagara,  per 
5-pound  basket,  9(^)llc.  Catawba,  per 
5-pound  basket,  7(giSc.* 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  choice,  per  bar- 
rel, 98@9;  medium,  96@7;  per  crate, 
$1.75(^2.50;  Jersey,  per  crate,  fl.25@ 
1.75. 
Florida  oranges,  per  box,  f  8(g)3.50.  * 
Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart,  5@6c. 
Cauliflowers,  choice,  per  barrel,  f 2(g)2.25 ; 
fair  to  good,  per  barrel,  f  1.50(@1.75. 
Cabbages,  Jersey,  per  100,  averaging  6 
to  8  pounds  per  head,  $2@2.25,  averag- 
ing 4  to  6  pounds,  91.50@2;  lighter 
heads  91@1.25. 

Celery,  choice,  large,  per  dozen, 
85c.;  fair  to  good,  per  dozen,  15(g)20c. 

Eggplant,  Florida,  per  one-half  barrel 
box,  $2.50@8. 

Onions,  choice  stock,  in  better  demand 
and  firmer,  but  most  of  the  stock  offered 
is  of  inferior  grade.  Yellow,  per  barrel, 
fl.75(@2.25;  per  bushel  65(S70c.;  fair 
to  good,  per  bushel,  50(g55c.  White,  per 
barrel,  f2.50@8.25. 

String  beans.  Charleston,  green,  per 
basket;  75c.(gf  1.50;  do.  wax,  per  bas- 
ket, fl@l. 75.  Florida,  green,  per  box, 
50c.  to  75c.;  do.  wax,  per  box,  75c.@$l. 
Potatoes  remain  quiet  and  prices  are 
unchanged  from  last  week's  quotations. 
Sweet  potitoes,  Jersey,  quiet  and  firm, 
per  basket,  50@55c.  Southern  are  in 
large  supply  and  being  worked  off  at  low 

g rices,   the   highest  being  30(a40c.    per 
asket.  ;      .^   ^,  !L.^^*:^^=M^<^      .1^ 


OUR  CLUB  LIST 

LET  US  FILL  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR  1898. 

Below  we  print  a  compretaengiTe  list  of  the  leadinK  publications 
of  the  day*  When  more  than  one  is  wanted  in  dub  we  will  be 
pleased  to  send  you  an  estimate. 

Oar  list  has  been  carefally  selected,  and  the  price  at  whtch  we  offer  magasinee,  etc.,  in  elnb 
with  Am BRiCAN  0ABDBKINO  has  been  made  as  lew  as  is  possihle,  in  order  to  inducejMir  friends 
to  place  their  orders  tkroujrh  us  and  to  enable  them  to  obtain  their  litsra^re  at  a  great 
■aTinc  OTer  orders  placed  einffiy. 

Kindly  remember  we  are  not  confined  to  the  below  list,  but  can  fumiah  any  newepa^r  or 
masasine  published  in  the  world,  singly,  or  in  club  with  Akkrican  OABnENiMO. 

The  flrstoolumnof  flg«r*e[Alliidieate8  r«g«lar  yearly  svbeeriptlon  priee ;  the  ■•cond 
oolvBUi  [B]  our  priee,  Ineladlng  AMBBIOAN  OABBKNINO  for  one  year. 


Agricaltaraly  etc.  a, 

American  Agrictdturist..., $1  00 

Breeders' Gasette 2  00 

Gauntry  Qentleman 8  00 

Farmers'  Advocate  (Canada)...  1  00 

Farmers'  Magazine 1  00 

Farmers'  Boview 1  00 

Farm,  Field  and  Fireside. 1  00 

Farm  and  Fireside 50 

Farm  and  Home SO 

Farm  Journal 50 

Farm  News 56 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Cnlture 1  00 

HomeandFarm 50 

Indiana  Farmer 100 

Mass.  Ploughman,  new 2  00 

^*  Renewals...  2  00 

Michigan  Farmer.. 1  00 

NationalStocltman  and  Farmer  1  00  . 

Nebraska  Farmer 1  25 

New  England  Farmer 2  00 

Ohio  Farmer 1  00 

Orange  Judd  Farmer 1  00 

Pacific  Rural  Press 2  40 

Practical  Dairyman 50 

Practical  Farmer 1  00 

Prairie  Farmer 1  00 

Rural  New  Yorker 1  00 

Southern  Cultivator 1  00 

Southern  Farm 1  00 

Southern  Florist  and  Gardener  1  00 

Strawberry  Culturist 60 

Strawberry  Specialist,  new —      50 
Renewals     50 

Texas  Farmer 1  00 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch 1  00 

Horticultural,  etc. 

Canadian  Horticulturist 1  00 

Garden  and  Forest 4  00 

Gardening  (Chicago) 2  00 

Meehan'sMonthly; 2  00 

Vicks 50 

Poultry. 

American  Poultry  Advocate...      25 

Fancier's  Review 50 

Farm  Poultry 1  00 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 65 

Poultry  Herald 50 

Poultry  Keeper 50 

Poultry  Monthly 1  00 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal 50 

General. 

Advance  (Cong'l)  new 2  00 

"  "       renewals 2  00 

American  Field,  new 4  00 

**  "      renewals 4  00 

American  Kitchen  MagaEine  . .  1  00 

American  Machinist 8  00 

Aquarium 1  00 

Arena 8  00 

Art  Amateur 4  00 

Art  Interchange  (with  plates)..  4  00 

Atlantic  Monthly 4  00 

Ave  Maria,  2  00 

Babyhood 1  00 

Baptist  Missionary  Magazine...  1  00 

Carpentry  and  Building 1  00 

Century 4  00 

Chicago  Herald  (Weekly) 1  50 

Chicago  Inter-Ocean    "   1  00 

Chicago  Weekly  Times 50 

Christian  Herald 1  50 

Christian  Register 8  00 

Churchman 8  50 

Colman's  Rural  World 1  00 

Cosmopolitan 1  00 

Delineator  (Butterick's) 1  00 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine.  2  00 
Detroit  Free  Press  (Weekly)...  1  00 
Domestic  Monthly 1  50 


$186 
240 
276 
1  76 
1  76 
190 
150 
1  40 
1  40 
1  25 
1  20 
1  55 
1  46 
1  85 
260 
290 
1  60 
1  85 
1  85 
250 
1  60 
1  85 
800 
1  85 
1  86 
1  85 
1  80 
185 
185 
1  75 
1  86 
1  00 
1  25 
1  75 
1  85 


190 
425 
250 
285 
1  85 


1  16 
1  86 
1  50 
1  50 
140 
1  85 
1  25 
1  40 


260 
290 
4  25 
4  50 
1  75 
820 

1  75 
8  60 
4  85 
4  85 
480 

2  70 
1  90 
1  90 

1  85 
4  60 

2  J{5 
1  80 

1  40 

2  15 
885 
4  10 
1  85 
1  90 
1  90 
260 

1  90 

2  15 


Gheneral— Con.    .  a. 

Donahoe's  Magarina. $2  00 

Eclectic  Magazin  e 5  00 

Electrical  Review 8  00 

Engineering  Magazine. 8  60 

Forest  and  Stream  (new  only)..  4  00 

Forum,  The 8  Oil 

Frank  Harrisan's  Magazine. ...  50 
Frank  Leslie's  PopularMonthly  S  00 

Gk>dey's  Magazine 1  00 

Gk>lden  Days. 8  00 

Good  Housekeeping 2  00 

Harper's  Bazaar 4  00 

Harper's  Magazine 4  00 

Harper's  Weekly 4  00 

Harper's  Raund  Table 2  00 

Home  Queen 50 

Illustrated  American 4  00 

Independent 8  00 

Jenness  Miller's  Illus.  Mag 1  00 

Judge 5  00 

Judge's  Library 100 

Ladies'  Home  Journal,  The.. . .  1  00 

Ladies '  Home  Companion 60 

Ladies' World 85 

Leslie's  Dlustrated 4  00 

Life 600 

Lippincott's 8  00 

MacmiUan's 8  00 

McClure's  Magazine 1  00 

Munsey's  Ma^izine 1  00 

Nation,  The 8  00 

NewEiUgland  Magazine. 8  00 

Naw  York  Ledger 2  00 

"       "     Tribune  (Weekly) .,  1  00 

"       "     World  (Tri-Weekly)  1  00 

North  American  Review,  Tka .  5  00 

Notes  and  Queries. 5  00 

Observer,  new  only 8  00 

'*        Renewal 8  00 

Outing 8  00 

Park  and  Cemetery 1  00 

Peterson's  Magazine 1  00 

Phihidelphia  Sees  (Weekly). . .  1  00 

Phrenological  Journal , .  1  50 

Popular  Science  Monthly 5  00 

Popular  Science  News 1  60 

Puck 600 

Puck's  Library 120 

Puritan 1  00 

Review  of  Reviews. 2  50 

Scientific  American 8  00 

"  •'    Supplement....  6  00 

"  "    with     "        ...  7  00 

"  Builders' edition  2  50 

"    inc.  B'l'ds'  edit  5  50 

''  **      All  8  editions.  9  00 

Scribner's  8  00 

St.  Nicholas 8  00 

Sunday  School  Times ;    ,.  1  50 

TexasSiftings 4  00 

The  Etude,  new  only 1  50 

'*  renewals 1  50 

The  Outlook 8  00 

Toledo  Blade 100 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm,  new.. . .  4  00 
"        "        **       Renewal  4  00 

Womankind 50 

Young  Ladies'  Journal 4  00 

Youth's  Companion,  new  only.  1  75 

"  "  RenewaU.  1  75 

Foreicrn. 

Farm  ana  Home 2  25 

Field 10  50 

Garden 4  50 

Garden  Work 2  50 

Qa.rdener'B  Chronicle 4  50 

Gardener's  Magazine 4  50 

Gardening,  Illustrated 2  25 

Gardening  World 2  50 

Journal  of  Botany 4  75 

Journal  of  Horticulture. 4  00 

Kew  Gardens  Bulletin 1  50 

Revue  Horticole 5  50 


B. 

$2  60 

525 

890 

400 

420 

868 

140 

850 

190 

885 

270 

425 

425 

425 

250 

189^ 

480 

860 

175 

590 

186 

1  90 

145 

1  80 

4  40 

540 

82^ 

860 

190 

190 

380 

850 

250 

1  90 

1  75 

550 

550 

825 

400 

885 

185 

1  85 

185 

225 

565 

260 

5  10 

195 

190 

825 

860 

525 

725 

8  10 

5  75 

925 

860 

860 

2  10 

425 

2  15 

285 

885 

1  85 

4  25 

460 

1  2C 

460 

285 

2  75 

825 

1100 

525 

825 

525 

535 

800 

825 

525 

486 

6  10 
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The 

Henry 

Strawberry! 


To  Meet 


I 


The   extra- 

ordinary 

demand  for 
this  unequaled  Strawberry  we 
are  preparins  100,000  Henry  plants 
for  delivery  tbrousii  next  Spring  to 

Premium  Earners 

Henry    5trawl>erry    Plants     can    be 

obtained  solely  through  a  subscrip- 
tion to  American  Oabdenino  ;  as  the 
publishers  will  not  sell  plants  under 
any  consideration; 

Neither   will  Mr.   Jerolaman   who   has 
signed  a  contract  with  us  to  that  effect. 

WIIO>»ED(ltleiI'»Mli 

NEW  SUBS.  AND  RENEWALS 
Five  plants   of   the   Henry    wT^  _ 
be  mailed,  postpaid,  as  a  premji^      %»^ 
to  every  Renewal  or  New  A'^^k%     ^ 
scriber    sending   us   ^i-oo  ^^if^^^J^^oj^ 
year's  subscription.     When  Tem^^^j  *^/^  ' 


By  growing 
them  in..... 


Success  With  House  Plants  Assured. 

JIDOO  FIDBE  rr  JPBOO  m 

PLANT    YOUR    SPRING     3ULBS    IN    JADOO    FIBRE 

Head  far  PRICES  and  lUt  •fPRlZK  WINNBKM 

TNE  AMERKAN  JIDOO  CO.,   818  Faiimomt  ivflnue.   Phiiiile||i|ni.  Pi 

MMtkm  AmerioAB  Oaraening  when  70a  write. 

BREEIHOISE  VEITIli  jlie  fEITILIITl 

Horticultural    Architecture    and  '  Building. 

^itchin 


0 


CSTABLISHCD 

2SS  Mircsr  Stmt, 


lEWnu 


FIVE  PATTEMS  OF  BOILW 

NINETEEN    SIZES 
l^erfect  Sash  Baisiuf  IppantH 

RonehoMsea,  Oreenhousee,  Btc  ,  of  Ina 
I*  rame  Conatructio    erected  complete 
or  the  Structural  Iron  Wor*  ship 
ped  reedy  for  erection. 

Iroa  Frame  Beochea  with  th« 
*'  Perfect  Drainage  Bench  Tile  * 

or  SUte  TopH 
Mi^Tiib  4C.    POttXAOlC  KOR    II.E^lJSTItAXICDCA'rAl^O^irE:, 

Hetktbin  4ittariittJi  OardenlAS  irlka«  rem  Wflte. 


ting  be  sure  to  state  if  you  wanT^^^K;     ^^^O     4.     BURNHAM     CO., 

fi\/<?^^  ^i^^i^'^^^rcliitecta  and  Builders  and  Manufacturert  of  Heatinf  ia4 


this  premium. 


TO  AGENTS  AND  WORKERS 
For  every  $i.oo  received  from 
agents  and  present  subscribers  for 
New  Subscriptions,  we  mail,  post- 
paid, Ten  Henry  plants,  Five  to 
the  New  Subscriber  and  Five  to 
the  Agent. 


to 


CLUBS  OF  TEN 

To  every  agent  sending  us  in  a 
club  of  Ten  New  Names  and  $10.00 
we  will  forward  in  payment  there- 
for One  Hundred  (100)  Henry 
Strawberry  Plants,  by  express, 
as  well  as  s^nd  Five  plants,  post- 
paid, to  each  person  in  the  club. 

All  orders  are  now  held 
for  Spring   Delivery 

The  series  of  articles  on  «« Big  Berries 
for  All/*  written  by  Mr.  H.  Jerolaman 
for  American  Gardening,  with  addi- 
tions, will  soon  be  in  pamphlet  form ;  and 
agents  and  friends  wiU  be  supplied  with 
copies  on  receipt  of  stamp.  It  will 
be  the  most  unique  pamphlet  on  the 
Strawberry  ever  issued. 

Address  Your  I.etters  to 

MRIGAN  GARDENIN6,  NEW  YORK. 

P.  O.  Box  1697. 


Ventilating  Apparatus. 

-^^^  (BstaMlsbed  1856.) 

rtttuM  fkn^^timn t^titm iMhetl  ftp  tipfttltntUtn^  for  iJeA tingnnd  Ten tp& tlp/r  App^nta 


ewtcUfd  comphu,   or 


mutert&l    only. 


Rtgb^st  Aw^rdif   fit    the    WarttT*  FmIt 


NEW  SECTIONAL  HOT  WATER  HEATER. 
Spprtallr  adapted  to  large  raitfrea.     WW  heat  up  to  16,500  1^1  oi  glass.    Hfghed 
economy.    Moderate  cost.    Also  heaters  ibr  smaller  work.    Sea d  six  cents  postage  to 
New  York  otBce  for  latest  catalogue  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  QENCRAL   OFFICC  AND  WORKS: 

leO  FIFTH  AVC  ,  COR.  21BT  ST.  IRVINOTON-ON-HUOSON.  N.  T. 

.Vmericaii  Qardeniog  wli*ii  yuu  writ*. 


^4..  UUUU 


A   WIBKLT   JOURHAL   DBVOTBD   TO   OARDBVUTO   ABD   FRUIT   CULTURB   IB   THB   OPBB    ABD   UBDBR   GLASS. 


VOL.  XVIII.   NO.  166. 

••■BIHK*  •llllia  VOL.  LI. 


NE>V  YORK,   DECEMBER  11,  1897. 


6    CCNTS  A  OOPV 
1 1.00  A  YCAR 


CONTENTS    OP   THIS 


Beekeeper,  The 851 

Caladiums,    Winterlns:  841 
84a 
Cannat,  WinteriniT..  841-841 
ChrvBaothemuins    cer- 
tificated   850 

Cinerarias,  Orewinflr...  341 
Cow    Manure,  How  to' 

tiae 843 

BiTiT  Plants,  Disease  of.  841 
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Peaches  and  Nectarines  Under 
QIass.* 

(Concluded  /torn  I  fist  week.) 

The  principal  secret  In  starting  an  early 
peach  house  Is  ''  start  easy."  Kupposlnu: 
we  start  a  house  the  middle  of  December; 
we  have  some  dreary  weather  to  jjo 
through,  can  give  our  trees  lots  of  time, 
and  have  ripe  peaches  the  flrnt  week  in 
May  with  such  varieties  as  Hale*8  Early 
and  Rivers*  Early.  And  in  starting  a 
fruit  house  give  a  thorough  watering, 
making  sure  that  the  border  gets  a  soak- 
ing from  top  to  l)ottom,  with  a  wet  sur- 
face and  a  dry  bottom,  the  results  will 
be  anything  but  satisfactory. 

When  starting  a  peach  house  In,  sn^', 
the  middle  of  December,  I  consider  a 
night  temperature  of  40  degrees,  with  a 
rise  from  5  to  10  degrees  during  the  day, 
Is  sufficient  for  the  first  two  weeks;  then 
rise  to  45  degrees  at  night  with  the  daj' 
temperature  50  or  '»,">  degrees  with  sun. 
This  should  carry  them  until  the  fruit  Is 
well  set,  when  a  temperature  of  50  de- 
grees at  night  will  do  no  harm,  raising 
the  day  temperature  accordingly. 

In  forcing  early  peaches  and  nectarines, 
we  should  always  avoid  coddling,  or  in 
other  words,  give  air  at  every  available 
chance,  the  trees  will  be  benefited,  and 
give  stronger  blossoms,  which  means 
finer  fruits.  At  the  same  time  use  judu:- 
ment  In  airing  an  early  fruit  house.  We 
may  sometimes  go  into  a  fruit  house  and 
find  it  warmer  than  it  should  be,  but  in 
such  a  case  it  would  be  poor  policy  to 
rush  on  lots  of  air;  sudden  changes  must 
be  avoided  or  we  may  expect  to  find  our 
fruit  lying  on  the  borders  during  the 
stoning  period,  instead  of  on  the  trees 
where  thej'  belong. 

It  Is  well  to  go  over  the  trees  when  they 
are  In  bloom,  using  a  camePs-halr  brush 
to  distribute  the  pollen,  especially  if  there 
be  no  bees  around,  and  bees  are  some- 
what scarce  at  the  end  of  January, 
which  would  be  about  the  time  a  peach 
tree  would  be  in  bloom,  if  started  the 
middle  of  December. 

Fruit  forcing  demands  the  closest  at- 
tention if  we  are  to  have  satisfactory 
results,  but  having  a  good  houseful  of 
peaches  and  nectarines,  the  grower  Is 
well  repaid  for  a  little  extra  trouble  ear- 
lier in  the  season.  I  never  tire  of  look- 
ing at  a  good  house  of  fruit,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  showing  is  poor,  I  feel 
like  locking  the  door.  Fruit  trees  are  in- 
teresting objects  from  the  time  they  are 
started  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  What  a 
glorious  sight  is  a  peach  house  in  flower 
in  midwinter.  'TIs  a  picture  anyone  can 
admire ! 

When  the  trees  are  in  flower  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  dryer  atmosphere,  but  a 
damping  done  once  during  the  day  In 
bright  weather  will  do  no  harm,  provid- 
ing there  Is  plenty  of  air  on. 

When  the  fruit  is  set,  syringe  twice  a 
day  In  bright  weather.  Of  course  I  don*t 
believe  in  syringing  anything  In  cloudy 
weather.  The  plants  are  happier  with  a 
dry  coat. 

In  presenting  a  paper  on  this  subject. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  every  little 
detail,  they  are  so  numerous,  but  I  will 
just  mention  a  few  as  I  go  on.  One  im- 
portant point  is  disbudding,  which  re- 
quires attention  from  time  to  time:  there 
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are  Just  two  ways  for  this  operation,  the 
right  and  wrong,  so  set  the  best  man  on 
the  place  at  this  work ;  it  needs  time  and 
patience  with  good  judgment.  Disbud- 
ding and  thinning  of  the  shoots  should 
be  done  by  degrees;  it  is  better  than  tak- 
ing off  a  large  quantity  at  once.  A  tree 
well  cared  for  during  the  summer  months 
as  regards  thinning  the  wood,  cutting 
away  rank  growth,  etc.,  needs  very  little 
pruning  in  winter. 

Peach  trees  have  a  tendency  to  make 
rank  wood.  We  can  control  that  some- 
what when  the  shoots  are  selected.  For 
Instance,  a  shoot  is  selected  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  fruiting  wood  and  an- 
other from  below,  and  nine  tim^s  out  of 
ten  the  shoot  on  top  will  make  a  rank 
growth,  while  that  from  the  under  side 
will  be  jast  right  for  fruiting  wood.  I 
select  wood  for  the  following  season  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  under  side  of 
the  fruiting  wood.  When  going  over  the 
trees  disbudding,  a  large  number  of 
shoots  will  be  found  that  can't  be  rubbed 
off  on  account  of  fruit,  but  all  those  that 
ai'e  not  needed  for  the  growth,  can  be 
pluched,  say  thi*eeor  four  leaves  from  the 
fruit,  which  vili  induce  the  formation  of 
spurs;  those  spurs  we  can  safely  rely  on 
for  some  of  our  finest  fruit,  both  for 
flavor  and  appearance. 

My  advice  is  when  there  is  fruit  on  the 
spur  wood  to  leave  It  to  mature,  but  of 
course,  should  there  be  a  cluster  on  *a 
spur— and  there  often  Is— thin  down  to 
one. 

Thinning  Is  probably  the  hardest  task 
of  all  for  the  gardener.  It  is  difficult  not 
to  leave  on  too  many.  Peaches  and  nec- 
tarines are  deceiving,  when  In  a  small 
state,  and  one  Is  easily  led  astray,  and 
leaves  on  t<io  big  a  crop.  If  the  trees 
carry  a  very  heavy  crop,  the  quality  Is 
poor,  and  the  trees  are  also  damaged.  I 
have  heard  it  Is  not  safe  to  thin  too  much 
until  the  fruit  is  stoned,  but  my  practice 
is  to  do  all  the  thinning  at  the  first  swell- 
ing. I  maintain  that  when  a  peach  has 
done  stoning,  the  work  is  nearly  com- 
plete, and  to  have  extra  fine  fruit  thin- 
ning should  be  done  in  the  early  stage. 

There  cannot  be  any  set  rule  as  regards 
the  number  of  fruits  a  tree  shall  carry ;  it 
depends  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  tree.  Trees  that  are  inclined 
to  make  rank  growth,  crop  the  heavier. 
Experience  and  close  observation  should 
soon  teach  one  what  the  trees  are  capable 
of  maturing.  Peaches  In  tubs,  you  have 
them  more  under  control  than  when 
planted  out,  and  I  usually  crop  them 
more  heavily.  Having  the  roots  con- 
fined, one  can  feed  them  heavily,  and  it 
is  remarkable  what  results  can  be  had 
from  a  tub  tree,  and  with  good  care  they 
will  last  for  years.  We  have  tub  trees 
six  and  seven  years  old,  capable  of  carry- 
ing a  hundred  fruits  or  more.  The  wood 
is  perfect  and  they  are  probably  good  for 
years.  The  method  1  have  read  of,  fruit- 
ing trees  for  three  years  then  dump  them, 
I  cannot  agree  with.  I  can  safely  say, 
when  I  have  had  a  tree  In  a  pot  or  tub 
three  years.  It  Is  just  getting  into  good 
shape;  however,  if  we  all  thought  alike, 
our  progress  would  be  slow. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  and  an 
important  one.  Is  foliage.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  have  fine  fruit  without  good  fo- 
liage, and  the  question  as  to  how  to  get 
it  can  be  answered  in  a  few  words. 
Green  fly  and  red  spider  are  two  of  the 


greatest  enemies,  but  ray  adrlce  is  to  ap- 
ply the  remedy  before  there  is  much  dam- 
age done;  there  Is  an  excuse  for  the  pres- 
ence of  a  little  fly  when  the  trees  are  in 
flower,  but  after  that  period, none!  Tl» 
force  pump  should  be  used  once  or  twice 
a  week  from  the  time  it  is  safe  to  syringe 
after  the  fruit  is  set,  until  it  begins  to  get 
ripe,  syringing  with  enough  whale-oil 
soap  In  the  water  to  Just  color  It.  With 
such  treatment  there  will  be  fine  healthy, 
leathery  foliage.  Green  fly,  spider,  and 
all  Insects  will  give  the  peach  house  a 
wide  berth,  If  the  whale-oil  soap  is  used: 
it  Is  a  simple  remedy,  but  effective. 

In  bringing  my  few  notee  to  a  close.  I 
would  say  If  there  is  any  re-planting  to 
be  done  in  a  peach  house,  there  is  no  bet- 
ter time  than  just  as  the  trees  are  drop- 
plug  their  leaves.  I  always  find  it  handy 
to  have  a  few  trees  on  hand,  in  case  of 
an  accident;  half  a  dozen  trees  can  be 
planted  In  the  garden,  trained  fan- 
shaped,  and  then  should  anything  go 
wrong  with  any  of  the  trees  in  the  hon» 
they  can  T3e  replaced  with  trees  ready  for 
cropping. 

Peaches  and  nectarines  should  be  on 
the  plum  stock  for  forcing. 


As  to  Forcing  Lettuce. 

To  the  Editor  ot  American  Gardening. 

On  page  774  Mr.  Thompson  tells  how 
he  grows  flrst-class  lettuce,  and  says  tbe 
temperature  should  be  between  50  and 
60  degrees.  I  would  like  to  know,  if 
that  is  for  night  or  day  or  both.  And 
he  says  water  should  be  given  freely  on 
all  bright  days  overhead  with  a  moder- 
ate sprinkler,  and  "after  dark  weather, 
when  tbe  sun  shines  brightly,*'  the  let- 
tuce should  besprinkled  lightly  overhead 
two  or  three  times  dally. 

What  does  lie  mean  by  '*  darlc  weather 
when  the  sun  shines  brightly  ? ''  What  is 
the  use  of  watering  two  or  three  times 
daily?  Would  not  one  good  watering 
underneath  be  better,  that  is,  bysnb-ini* 
gatlon?  The  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
says  that  is  the  right  way  to  water  let- 
tuce. 

I  am  a  beginner  and  would  like  to 
know  the  best  way  to  grow  lettuce.  I 
have  a  house  20x40,  planted  It  the  first 
week  in  October,  and  it  is  not  yet  ready 
for  market.  I  water  by  Bub-lrrlgatio& 
about  once  a  week ;  the  soil  seems  wet 
enough,  but  the  crop  does  not  growveij 
fast.  I  am  using  manure  water  ont  of 
the  barnyard ;  do  you  think  the  water 
too  cold,  or  Is  my  house  too  cold?  1 
have  let  It  run  as  low  as  40  de^^rees  at 
night ;  is  that  too  cold  for  best  reenlte? 

Would  nitrate  of  soda  be  better  than 
the  manure  water?  if  so,  how  mneh 
should  I  use  at  each  watering? 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  know  this  is  a  long 
letter,  and  a  great  many  questions  are 
asked,  but  I  would  like  to  be  lible  to 
grow  six  successful  crops  in  one .  winter 
as  Mr.  Thompson  does. 

Ed.  Schrickel,  0. 

[The  temperature  should  not  go  below 
40  degrees.— Ed.] 


One  hundred  plants  of  the  wonder- 
fkil  Henry  Strawberry  are  ofltbredasa 
premium  to  the  raiser  of  a  complete 
club  of  Ten  New  Names,  with  an 
additional  supply  of  plants  to  each 
person  in  the  club.  Read  particnlars 
elsewhere 
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Some  New  Implements. 

We  iUastrate  a  few  of  the  noveltlee  In 
mplementB  as  used  In  Great  Britain,  in- 
cluding a  motor  van,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Agricultural  Engineer,  of 
London,  and  which  may  be  interesting 
to  our  readers. 

Lawn  mowers  are  operated  by  steam, 
the  illustration  being  of  the  "Sumner" 
patent.    The  engine  and  boiler  are  fitted 
on  the  machine  so  that  the  bulk  of 
the  weight  is  on  the  main  roller  and 
the  machine  being  nearly  balanced 
is  easy  to  turn.    The  bollerls  multi- 
tubular, containing  60  copper  tubes, 
and  a  copper  fire-box,  the  shell  being 
made  of  mild  steel  and  the  whole 
tested  by  hydraulic  pressure  to  30 
pounds.    The  safety-valve  is  set  to 
work  at  150  pounds.    Water  is  fed 
to  the  boiler  by  a  brass  force  pump, 
and  is  first  passed  through  a  heater 
and   delivered   to   the  boiler  at    a 
temperature  of  about  180.    8team 
is  generated  In  the  boiler  by  the  use 
of  ordinary  lamp  oil  as  fuel,  which 
is  burned  in  the  fire-box  of  the  boiler 
by  a  burner  similar  to  the  burner 
of  a  naptha  lamp.    Oil  is  forced  to  the 
burner  by  compressed  air  at  a  pressure 
of  about  15  pounds.    By  this  means,  it  is 
claimed,  perfect  combustion  is  obtained 
without  smell  or  smoke,  and   steam  is 
generated  quickly.  The  oil  and  water  are 
carried  in  the  cylinder  immediately    in 
front  of  the  engine.  The  engine  and  boiler 
are  well  proportioned,  apparently  well 
made,  and  suitable  for  the   work  they 
have  to   do.     Among   the  advantages 
claimed  for  this  steam  lawn  mower  are, 
first  of  all,  cheapness ;  one  man  can  al- 
ways   work  it,  whereas  two  are  often 
required  to  work  a  machine  with  a  pony  or 
horse ;  then,  it  is  said,  the  machine  can  be 
turned  quicker,  and  go  in  and  out  among 
the  beds  and  borders  better  than  with 
a  horse  or  man  pnliing  at  the  front ;  the 
mowing  can  be  done  in  much  less  time ; 
consequently  lawns  can  be  mown  oftener 
and  kept  in  better  order ;  no  damage  to 
borders,  ho  marks  left  by  horses^  boots ; 
the  additional  weight  on  the  machine  rolls 
the  ground  at  the  same  time  that  It  is 
mown,  so  that  mowing  and  rolling  are 
done  at  one  operation,  and  the  ground  is 
rolled  every  time  it  is  mown ;    there  is  no 
slipping  of  the  rollers.  It  is  also  available 
as  a  small  portableenginefor  driving  any 
kind  of  light  machinery ,  such  as  chaff  cut- 


machine  and  horses.  The  seat  is  readily 
detached  so  that  now  one  pattern  ma- 
chine only  is  necessary,  as  the  seat  can 
be  on  or  off  at  the  pleasure  of  the  user. 
The  "  Ransom  "  potato  digger  is  made 
so  that,  instead  of  the  digging  tines  being 
rigidly  fixed  in  the  rotary  wheel,  they  are 
at  the  right  moment  made  to  turn  par- 
tially round.  This  is  accomplished  by 
governing  the  tinesby  a  cam,  giving  them 
a  feathering  or  self-clearing  action.    The 
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ters,  churning,  pumping,   small   lathes, 
dynamos,  etc. 

The  '^  Caledonian ''  potato  digger  is 
somewhat  different  from  those  in  this 
country.  It  has  a  seat  which  is  sup. 
ported  by  an  arm  fixed  to  the  end  of  the 
main  frame,  conveniently  placed  on  the 
left  side  of  the  machine  and  is  very  handy 
for  the  driver  to  exercise  control  of  both 


Fig.  231.—'* Sumner"  Steam  Lawn  Mower 

advantage  of  this  is  that  the  tines  can  be 
made  well  hooked  to  go  under  and  raise 
the  potatoes  with  the  least  possible 
power,  and  that  on  coming  out  of  the 
soil,  the  feathering  action,  which  then 
turns  the  hooked  point  of  the  tines  down- 
wards and  backwards,  delivers  the  pota- 
toes on  the  top  of  the  soil  and  frees  the 
tines  of  the  tops  and  haulms. 
This  action  which  Is  absolutely 
new,  gets  over  thegreat  difficulty 
there  has  always  been  before  that. 
If  the  tines  were  made  the  right 
shape  for  lifting  the  potatoes  they 
were  the  wrong  shape  for  drop- 
ping and  clearing  the  potato 
haulms  and  weeds. 

The  Lancashire  prize  motor  van 
is  a  rear  driven,  four-wheel  vehicle 
built  upon  a  steel  frame.    It  is 
fitted  with  a  vertical  compound 
engine  of  the  marine  type  supplied 
wit|i   steam   jrom    multitubular 
boiler.    The  boiler,  which  Is  oil 
fired.  Is  of  steel,  and  has  108  cop- 
per tubes  of  a  special  make  and  a  copper 
fire-box  having  a  total  heating  surface  of 
50  square  feet.    The  ccmnection  to  the 
engine  is    by  steam  dome  which  is   so 
placed  that   the    steam   is    thoroughly 
dried,   therefore   priming   is    absolutely 
prevented.     The  crank  shaft  which 
revolves  in   one  direction    only.  Is 
connected  with  the  second  motion 
shaft  on  which  suitable  clutch  gear- 
ing Is  fixed  by  four  changes  of  speed, 
vl«.,      "high,"      "intermediate," 
"  slow," and  "  reverse."    Thesecond 
motion  shaft  transmits  the  power 
to  the  third  motion  shaft  on  which 
the  driving  chain  pinions  are   fixed, 
and   also   the   compensating  gear. 
The   gearing  being   of    tough  gun 
metal  with  machine-cut  teeth  is  ex- 
ceedingly powerful.    The  power  is 
applied  to  the  road  wheels  by  means  of 
powerful  pitch  chains,  being  kept  taut  by 
means  of  radius  rods.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment of  boiler,  engine,  and  gearing  is  so 
placed  that  the  weight  on  the  driving 
wheels  when    empty  Is  about  half  the 
weight  of  the  van,  and  as  all  the  addi- 
tional weight  when  loaded  comes  on  to 
the  drivers  a  proportionately  better  grip 


is  obtained.  By  this  means  the  weight 
on  the  steering  wheels  Is  kept  constant 
and  the  van.  It  is  claimed,  can  be  easily 
managed  by  one  man.  The  body  of  the 
van,  which  Is  of  great  capacity,  and  oc- 
cupies the  rear  portion,  is  separated  from 
the  boiler  by  a  partition  which  does  not 
obstruct  the  rear  view  of  the  driver.  .The 
van  is  roofed  with  sheet  metal.  The  con- 
denser, which  consists  of  a  number  of 
brass  tubes  of  special  make,  Is  supported 
above  it.  The  metal  roof  iHniTanged 
so  that  any  rain-fall  may  be  carried 
to  the  storage  tank  and  use<l  as 
feed  water.  Both  cylinders  of  the 
engine  may  be  worked  high  pressure 
when  necessary.  The  regulating 
lever  after  shutting  off  Hteam  also 
applies  the  brake.  The  clutch  levers, 
etc.,  are  all  within  easy  reach  of  the 
driver. 

Weevils  in  Seed  Beans. 

-*  A  reader  sends  specimens  of  seed 

beans  together  with  some  Insects 

he  has  found  on  them,  and  asks: 

"  Do  you   think  It  will  impair  the 

vitality  of  the  bean?    At  first  «nly 

a  discolored  spot  shows  on  the  bean,  in  a 

few    days  the  full-grown  bug  emerges. 

Is  there  any  way  to  overcome  It?" 

The  seed  beans  sent  are  Infested  with 
the  common  bean  weevil  (Bruchusobtec- 
tus).  Such  beans  are  injured  for  seed 
purposes.  Part  of  the  Infested  beana 
will  grow  fairly  well,  but  many  of  them 


Pig.  33z.~**  Ransoms  "  potato  Digger. 

will  simply  germinate  and  then  die. 
Furthermore,  if  left  to  themselves  the 
beetles  will  continue  to  breed  upon  the 
dry  beans  and  soon  change  the  beana 
to  a  worthless  mass  of  meal.  At  one 
time  it  was  thought  that  the  bean  weevil 
deposited  Its  egg^  only  In  the  green  beans 
while  in  the  pod.  It  is  now  known  that 
the  beetles  will  deposit  their  eggs  upon 
dry  beans  and  that  they  will  feed  upon 
these  throughout  the  whole  season. 
The  number  of  broods  produced  each 
year  U  variable,  as  Is  also  the  time  re- 
quired for  a  brood  to  develop  from  the 
egg  to  the  adult  beetle.  Under  favorable 
conditions  the  time  has  been  found  to  be 
21  days,  while  under  adverse  conditions 
the  time  required  to  complete  the  life 
cycle  Is  often  80  days. 

The  simplest  and  most  inexpensive 
method  of  getting  rid  of  this  pest  Is  to  us, 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  This  is  a  colorless 
fluid  with  a  disagreeable  smell.  It  is  fre- 
quently sold  by  seedsmen  and  dealers  in 
insecticides  under  the  name  of  "  Fuma 
carbon  bisulphide."  One  and  a  half 
pounds  of  this  subst^ance  should  be  used 
to  every  ton  of  seed,  or  if  a  whole  build- 
ing Is  fumigated  use  about  two  pounds 
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to  every  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space.  If 
the  beans  are  in  bags  the  latter  may 
be  placed  In  a  tight  box  and  covered 
with  canvas  or  oil  cloth.  The  bisulphide 
of  carbon  should  be  poured  into  shallow 
dishes  and  the  latter  set  on  top  of  the 
eeed.  £zposed  to  the  open  air  this  fluid 
changes  to  a  gas  that  is  heavier  than  air, 
hence  it  penetrates  throughout  the  mass 
of  seed  and  suffocates  the  insects. 

Remember  that  carbon  bisulphide  ia 
explosive,  so  do  not  attempt  to  smoke 
while  using  ity  nor  carry  a  lighted  lamp 
into  a  room  filled  with  the  ftimes,  nor 
tise  it  in  a  room  where  there  is  a  Hre. 
Also  remember  that  it  will  su/Tocate 
human  beings  as  well  as  it  will  insects, 
so  avoid  breathing  the  fumes  as  much  as 
possible  while  using  it. 

F.  A.  SiBRINE. 


The  Fruit  Qarden. 

Galnlug  Time. 

On  sunny  days  when  the  frost  is  not 
«evere,  work  over  the  fruits  in  rotation, 
lieginniDg  on  the  pears,  currants,  etc., 
And  finishing  last  in  spring  on  the  stone 
fruits,  plums,  and  peaches,  preferring  to 
push  the  season  now  rather  than  to  have 
It  crowd  you  in  the  spring,  when  lots  of 
unlooked  for  detail  work  turns  up. 
Pranlng  Currants. 

Overhaul  the  bushes  and  cut  out  some 
of  the  oldest  wood  where  too  thick  and 
•cut  about  one-third  from  the  extra 
strong  growths  of  the  past  summer,  not 
forgetting  there  is  some  individuality 
«ven  in  currants. 

In  cutting  uprightgrowers  as  Victoria, 
Cherry,  or  Versailles,  let  the  top  bud  be 
pointing  outward  and  on  the  under  side, 
t)ut  in  Fay's  make  the  cut  so  that  the 
t)ud  is  on  the  upper  side. 

Thinning  (he  Gooseberry  Busheo. 

These,  If  grown  In  bush  form,  should 
liave.some  thinning  out  of  the  oldest 
wood,  cutting  back  one-third  of  the 
strongest  summer  growth  and  cutting 


Baspborrios. 

The  weak  and  all  surplus  canes  should 
be  cut  out,  and  the  covering  of  tender 
kinds  seen  to,  if  not  already  done.  Clean 
up  all  brush  and  make  ashes  of  It. 

.T.  HOLLOWAY,  L.  I. 


t^io.  23a.— Improved  Fruit  Crates 

out  entirely  the  weak  or  small  wood,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  crowding  in  sum- 
mer. 

When  grown  in  this  way,  it  It  easy  to 
obtain  a  dupply  of  young  plants;  it  also 
calls  for  a  good  mulch  in  summer  as  well 
to  keep  the  fruit  clean. 

The  tree  form  or  single  stem  is  more  in 
vogue  on  the"  other  side"  and  some  elab- 
orately shaped  heads  are  worked  out  by 
retaining  leading  shoots  and  pinching 
the  side  growths  in  summer,  or  pruning 
back  to  spurs  In  winter.  This  style  seems 
to  be  more  successful  there  than  it  is 
here,  where  the  stem  often  gets  dry  and 
suddenly  breaks  off  at  the  surface  after  a 
few  years;  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
come  across  a  few  patches  where  there 
fleems  to  be  no  diflaculty  whatever. 

The  soil  most  suitable  here  is  a  strong 
moist  loam,  mulching  in  summer  and 
lots  of  manure  once  a  year. 


Improved  Fruit  Crates. 

Some  time  ago  American  Gaboenino 
Illustrated  an  excellent  set  of  fruitcrates, 
which  were  low  and  broad  and  capable 
of  being  piled  one  upon  another.  They 
were,  in  fact,  the  crates  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  with  this  ex- 
ception :  These  have  one  end  piece  pinned 
at  the  top,  so  that  the  bottom  of  this 
end  piece  can  swing  out  when  it  Is  desired 
to  empty  the  crate.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  will  cause  less  bruising  than  when 
the  crate  is  upset  in  the  usual  way.  The 
end  is  held  in  place  when  closed  by  a  bot- 
tom, or  by  a  curved  bit  of  Iron,  having  a 
screw  thread  where  It  enters  the  wood. 
It  could  also  be  closed  by  a  pin  through 
the  side  of  the  crate  Into  the  end  of  the 
swlnglug]|plece. 


men  socially,  intellectually,  and  Indm- 

trially. 

W.  M.  Edwarw, 


Poreis:o  Correspood»ce. 

Origin  of  tlie  Qandavensis  Qladiolas. 

To  the  Editor  ofAmeric&n  Gardening, 

You  are  right  In  supposing  the  term 
Gladiolus  gandavensis  to  be  derived 
from  Gand  (Ghent).  It  was  the  late  Mr. 
Louis  van  Houtte,the  well-known  Ghent 
nurseryman,  who  gave  this  name  to  a 
hybrid  Gladiolus    offered    for  the  first 


The  Vegetable  Qarden. 

Time  for  Reflection.''' 

For  all  practical  purposes  there  is  lit- 
tle that  can  be  accomplished  In  the  gar- 
den at  this  season;  the  crops  are  gathered 
in  and  stored  for  the  winter,  the  ground 
is  all  cleared  of  rubbish  and  either  plowed 
or  dug,  to  be  left  to  the  purifying  influ- 
ences of  frost  and  snow.  In  moist 
weather  such  ground  should  not  be 
walked  upon,  as  this  will  counteract  this 
sweetening  process. 

When  our  garden  is  covered  with  snow, 
we  know  how  well  it  protects  vegetation 
and  adds  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  Let  us  aid 
bounteous  Nature  all  we  can,  and  when 
the  wintry  winds  do  blow,  take  things 
easy,  and  do  what  reflection  we  can. 

In  this  rush  and  tumble  and  hurried 
method  of  our  present  mode  of  living, 
we  are  apt  to  think  we  are  a  smart  and 
progressive  people.  Each  year  we  are 
confronted  with  new  varieties  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers,  etc.  And  we  are 
assured  they  are  superior  to  those  culti- 
vated before.  We  have  reason  to  think, 
however,  that  the  onion  of  to-day  Is 
practically  the  same  that  was  enjoyed  by 
our  ancestors  of  4,000  years  ago,  that 
was  eaten  by  the  great  nabobs  of  old, 
and  there  Is  hardly  a  home  in  thfs  land 
where  this  old  quaint  vegetable  Is  not 
used  and  esteemed. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  cabbage, 
beans,  cucumbers,  egg  plants.  These 
were  known  and  cultivated  long  before 
the  days  of  Julius  desar,  Romulus,  or 
Homer.  Could  the  history  of  these  sim- 
ple vegetables  be  written,  that  were  used 
at  the  tables  of  the  great  and  the  humble 
of  unrealized  ages,  what  countless  revo- 
lutions and  changes  In  our  methods  of 
living  could  we  learn  from  them. 

Garden  vegetables  are  no  doubt  in  a 
large  degree  the  best  foods  of  man.  Let 
us,  therefore,  keep  on  Improving  our  va- 
rieties, methods  of  growing,  try  new 
kinds,  take  more  interest  in  this,  the  nat- 
ural vocation  of  man,  and  grow  more, 
eat  more,  that  we  may  become  better 


PIO.  333.- 


"Lancashire"  Motor  Car. 
(S«e  page  839). 


time  to  the  trade  by  him  in  the  year 
1841.  I  have  before  me  Mr.  Van 
Houtte^s  catalogue  No.  6  (autumn,1841) 
in  which  he  offers  Gladiolus  gaudaven 
sis  as  ifienovelty  of  the  year,  at  25 francs 
(15)  for  medium  sized,  and  at  70  franca 
(f  14)  for  very  strong  bulbs.  The  fii?t 
colored  plate  with  elaborate  description 
appeared  in  the  Flore  des  Serres.  March, 
1846,  where  the  hybrid  is  stated  to  hare 
originated  from  a  cross  between  tlie 
Cape  species  Gladiolus  pslttaclnus  and 
G.  cardinalls,  In  the  gardens  of  the  Duke 
of  Aremberg  at  (Shent. 

This  Gladiolus  gandavensis  created  a 
sensation  but  was  soon  surpassed  by 
numbers  of  seedlings  which  have  since 
been  offered  under  fancy  names.  A  com- 
plete collection  of  gandavensis  hybrids 
from  184  to  the  present  day  would  em- 
brace many  thousands  of  named  varie- 
ties, some  fifty  and  more  new  names  be- 
ing annually  added  by  various  ralaert. 
The  old  varieties,  with  a  few  exceptions 
are  entirely  abandoned  now,  and  the 
standard  of  the  whole  section  Is  still  Im- 
proving from  time  to  time.  The  old  ty|)e 
of  1841  is  still  used  as  a  cheap  bedding 
variety,  although  It  Is  rather  poor,  com- 
pared with  the  majority  of  other  cheap 
varieties. 

The  term  "gandavensis"  nowadars 
refers  to  the  whole  section ;  but  when  no 
varietal  name  is  added,  the  old  type  Is 
meant. 

More  recent  sections  of  late  flowering 

garden  Gladioli  have  been  termed:  U- 

moinei,  nancelanus,  Childsi,etc.,  which  all 

have  their  distinct  characters  relative  to 

their  origin.  ^ 

Ernst  H.  Kbelaob, 

Haarlem,  Holland. 


Dec.  II,  1897. 
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THE  READERS'  CLUB 

REPLIES  TO  THE   PROBLBllS  IN  THE 
QUESTION    BOX. 


TurnliKS  Are  Bitter. 

(To  C.  B.  W.,  page  811).— Growing 
these  in  close  proximity  to  horse  radish 
will  not  makethem  bitter;  thatiscaused 
through  lack  of  sufficient  potash  in  the 
soil.  An  application  of  wood  ashes  for 
growing  turnips  improves  their  taste.  I 
have  known  some  cooks  to  soak  such 
turnips  in  water  containing  a  little  lye, 
before  boiling,  and  to  add  a  little  pinch  of 
lye  to  the  water  while  boiling.  It  was 
said  this  improved  their  taste.— W.  M.  £. 

Qrowing  Cinerarias. 

Cinerarias  will  not  drop  their  foliage 
unless  the  treatment  has  been  wrong, 
which  may  be  defined  as  lack  of  drain- 
age, too  much  liquid  manure  before  pots 
are  filled  with  roots,  too  much  water 
will  also  have  the  same  effect,  or  they 
may  be  Infested  with  red  spider. 

There  are  no  plants  so  sensitive  to  or 
requiring  more  care  in  watering  than 
these.  They  should  never  be  allowed  to 
become  too  dry,  for  they  will  rarely  re- 
cover. They  should  be  potted  in  one 
part  leaf  mould,  two  parts  turfy  loam, 
and  one  part  each  of  sand  and  decom- 
posed cow  dung,  a  sprinkling  of  pow- 
dered charcoal  is  also  an  advantage, 
particularly  when  the  plants  are  small 
with  few  roots.  Give  plenty  of  drain- 
age, at  least  one-third  pot  full  of  broken 
pots  or  similar  material;  pot  firmly. 
Water  sparingly  until  active  gn*owth  sets 
in.  The  first  potting  should  be  into  2^^ 
inch  pots,  as  soon  as  these  are  filled  with 
roots,  shift  them  to  8M1  or  4  inch,  and 
again  into  5  and  6-inch  pots,  in  which 
size  they  may  be  allowed  to  flower. 

When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  with  . 
plenty  of  foliage,  give  a  little  liquid  ma- 
nure, weak  at  first,  after  watering  them  , 
first  with  clear  water.    Never  give  liquid  . 
manure  when  the  plants  are  dry  at  the 
roots.      Keep   enough  moisture  in  the 
house  to  prevent  red  spider,  keep  down 
aphis,  ventilate  freely,  do  not  allow  them  , 
to  be  crowded,  keep  temperature  45  to 
65  degrees.— W.  M.  Edwahds. 

Growing  Cinerarias  in  a  temperature 
of  80  degrees  is  something  new  to  me 
(see  page  811);  thendroppingfrom  80  de- 
grees to  40  degrees  would  be  unsatisfac- 
tory to  any  growing  plant.  With  such  a 
temperature  I  should  Judge  the  plants 
would  grow  up  spindly  and  weak. 

To  grow  Cinerarias  satisfactorily,  a 
temperature  of  40  degrees  at  night  with 
arise  of  10  degrees  during  the  day  would 
be  nearer  the  mark.  The  Cineraria  being 
a  "cold-blooded"  plant  should  begrown 
iu  a  house  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  to 
keep  it  robust.  With  such  treatment 
1  think  the  leaves  will  cease  to  damp 
off.— Wm.  Turner. 

Why  Cinerarias  Drop  Foliage. 

Replying  to  G.  Schretzlmeir,  page  811, 
would  say  that  if  his  Cinerarias  are  In 
the  vigorous  condition  he  says  they  are, 
he  need  not  worry  about  their  losing  a 
few  of  their  under  leaves,  as  they  are  very 
pat  to  do  so,  especially  if  kept  in  a  close 


atmosphere,  and  set  too  close  together. 
If  G.  S.  will  ti7  to  keep  a  tempera- 
ture of  say  45  to  50  degrees  at  night 
with  10  higher  during  the  daytime,  a 
good  circulation  of  air  when  possible, 
and  keep  the  plants  shifted  on  as  they 
need  It,  he  will,  I  think,  have  no  trouble 
with  dropping  of  leaves.-"J.  M. 

RiiulMirb  In  tlie  Home. 

The  plant  itself  la. not  raised  in  cellars, 
but  in  the  open  ground.  Any  one  having 
good  strong  roots  growing  In  the  gar- 
den, can  very  easily  enjoy  his  pie  plan t  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  In  the  fall  before 
the  ground  freezes,  dig  up  all  the  roots 
required,  leaving  them  exposed  or  cov- 
ered very  lightly  with  leaves,  until  needed 
for  forcing.  Place  a  few  roots  In  any 
structure  where  the  temperature  does 
not  fall  below  50  degrees. 

I  have  seen  it  grown  in  the  cottages  of 
the  lowly  as  well  as  in  the  middle  class 
n  Europe  for  Christmas  pie.  It  grows 
nicely  if  roots  are  put  In  the  bottom  of  a 
barrel,  as  close  together  as  It  can  be  put 
without  crushing,  Just  covering  the  roots 
with  enough  light  sandy  soil  to  keep  In 
the  moisture.  The  barrel  is  then  placed 
in  any  out-of-the-way  comer,  In  the  house 
or  cellar  where  above  temperature  is 
maintained,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks 
rhubarb  pie  can  be  enjoyed ;  I  have  seen 
such  a  b-irrelin  the  bay  window  of  well- 
to-do  people;  it  is  sometimes  covered 
with  any  odd  drapery  that  may  always 
be  found  in  a  cottage,  a  board  placed  on 
top  and  Geraniums  and  Fuchsias  placed 
there  to  flower  all  winter  to  lend  acheerl- 
ness,  while  nice  rhubarb  for  the  palate  Is 
growing  underneath.  Such  combina- 
tions are  cheerful  to  the  housewife  while 
outside  the  winds  and  snow  make  things 
desolate  and  uncomfortable.— W.  M.  En- 


Rhubarb  in  Cellars. 

Rhubarb  forces  readily  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  60  to  70  degrees.  All  that  is 
needed  Is  to  keep  the  crowns  dark  and 
supply  some  moisture  to  the  roots.  The 
stool  or  crowns  should  be  lifted  and 
stored  away  under  an  open  shed  or  cov-  . 
ered  with  boards.  Retain  a  portion  of 
the  SOIL  if  possible,  to  keep  the  roots 
plump.  When  placed  in  position  for  forc- 
ing cover  lightly  with  soil  up  to  the 
crown,  sprinkle  with  water  and  after- 
wards maintain  a  moderate  degree  of 
moisture. 

Darken  with  sacks  or  shutters  and  so 
continue  until  the  rhubarb  is  ready  for 
pulling.  As  the  spring  of  the  year  ad- 
vances lessartiflclal  heat  is  required.  The 
cellars  referred  to  on  page  811  were 
heated  with  hot  water  pipes  placed  for 
the  purooMe.  Bins  or  divisions  are  con- 
structed to  make  covering  easy  and  also 
to  enable  one  to  force  in  batches.- Ed. 
A.  G. 

Oladloltts  for  Forcing. 

Shakespeare  is  the  variety  most  gen- 
erally forced  for  the  New  York  market.— 
Ed.  a.  G. 

riedlclnal  Properties  of  Native  Plants. 

The  Medical  Botany  of  United  States, 
by  Laurence  Johnson,  published  by  Wm. 
Wood  &  Co..  is  the  best  thing  of  the  kind, 
though  far  from  complete.    Mirsch's  Ma- 


teria Medica  (Lea  Bros.  &  Co.),  Sayre's 
Materia  Medica,  and  Culbreth's  Materia 
Medica  are  also  excellent,  but  they  in- 
clude those  of  other  countries.— H.  H. 

RUSBY. 

Propagating  Small  Fruits. 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  increase 
blackberry  plants  is  to  allow  them  to 
sucker  or  throw  up  their  shoots  natu- 
rally, but  one  of  the  best  ways  if  only  a 
few  hundred  are  wanted  is  to  take  a 
common  spade,  sharpen  with  a  cross-cut 
flle,  and  when  the  sucker  plants  are  six  to 
ten  inches  high,  force  the  spade  down  on 
each  side  of  shoot  so  that  a  cross  root 
six  Inches  long  will  be  left  on  the  plant. 
This  "severed"  root  will  throw  out  a 
nice  lot  of  flbrous  roots  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  growing  season  which  will  make 
flne  plants.  Another  method  is  to  grow 
the  plants  from  root  cuttings,  which  ap- 
peared in  American  Gardening  la^t  week. 

Increase  red  raspberries  In  the  same 
manner  as  blackberries,  but  if  you  have 
had  no  experience  in  growing  red  rasp- 
berry root  cuttings,  it  will  pay  you  best 
to  grow  **  severed"  root  plants.  The 
purple  and  blackcaps  can  be  increased  by 
layering  the  tips  In  the  month  of  August 
to  September  15,  by  taking  the  hoe  or 
trowel  and  burying  the  tip  three  inches 
deep  in  the  soil. 

Propagate  currants  by  taking  cuttings 
from  vigorous  shoots  of  the  present  sea- 
son's growth,  cutting  in  lengths  of  from 
six  to  ten  inches,  place  In  sharp  sand 
during  winter  where  there  is  no  frost  (a 
cellar  or  pit  will  be  a  good  place).  Plant 
in  well-prepared  ground,  in  April,  against 
the  land  side  of  a  furrow  six  inches  deep 
which  is  marked  put  with  a  one-horse 
garden  plow;  the  soil  should  be  well 
flrmed  against  the  cuttings,  especially  the 
lower  half  of  them.— C.  C.  N. 

Disease  of  Egg  Plants. 

Replying  to  William  on  page  811, 
would  say  that  for  the  past  few  seasons 
in  this  locality  (Delaware  Cot,  Pa.),  we 
have  had  Just  such,  experiences,  in  fact, 
not  a  few  of  the  growers  here  are  about 
to  give  up  trying  to  raise  egg  plants. 
My  own  experience  the  past  season  has 
been  very  similar  to  William's.  Not  only 
the  leaves  but  also .  fuH-sised  fruits  In- 
stead of  getting  black,  would  turn  brown 
and  flnally  .rot  in  spots  until  they  be- 
came unflt  for  usci 

While  I  cannot  explain  the  cause  or  offer 
a  remedy  for  the  trouble  lam  fully  con- 
vinced that  good  egg  plant  cannot  be 
raised  on  worn-out  land  without  apply- 
ing some  good  fertlilKer,  such  as  bone  or 
some  of  the  good  brands  of  phosphate 
now  in  use.  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
application  of  stable  manure,  and  also  If 
possible  plant  on  new  ground. 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  American  Gar- 
dening have  had  the  same  trouble  and 
found  a  remedy  they  will  confer  a  gi*eat 
favor  to  many  by  making  it  known 
through  their  valuable  paper.— J.  M. 

Wintering  Cannas  and  Caladlums. 

These  should  be  kept  dry  in  a  warm 
cellar,  or  under  greenhouse  benches, 
away  from  any  drip.  If  the  position 
where  they  are  kept  is  very  dry,  cover 
the  roots  with  sand.  They  will  keep 
best  in  a  temperature  of  40  to  45  de- 
grees.—W.  M.  E. 
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Cannas  and  Galadiams  can  be  wintered 
in  a  dry  cellar,  providing  it  can  be  Isept 
warm  enough. 

When  once  Oaladium  balbs  start  to  rot 
it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  them,  as 
the  decay  is  rapid.  There  should  be  no 
trouble  in  storing  them  in  a  cellar,  espe- 
cially where  there  is  a  beater,  which  is 
generally  the  case. 

The  Cauuas  can  be  stored  just  as  dug 
up  in  clumps,  and  if  some  soil  is  attached 
it  will  do  no  harm,  in  fact,  I  think  it  is 
beneficial.  In  the  spring  the  clumps  can 
be  divided  and  planted  on  the  lawn,  or  if 
preferred  started  in  the  greenhouse,  then 
planted.— W.  T. 

Wintering  Cannas. 

Canna  roots  may  be  wintered  in  the 
cellar  or  any  moderately  cool,  dry  room 
where  the  temperature  does  not  fall  be- 
low 50  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  in  paper 
bags  in  any  room  free  from  frost,  or  un- 
der the  beaches  in  the  greenhouse. 

They  should  be  examined  frequently, 
especially  if  stored  in  the  cellar,  to  ascer- 
tain their  condition,  and  if  too  dry, 
moistened  slightly.  If  too  damp,  place  in 
a  dryer  position.  They  are  intended  to 
remain  dormant,  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  sprout;  therefore,  if  kept 
near  the  ground,  place  boards  between 
them  and  the  soil.  If  the  place  where 
they  are  kept  Is  warmer  than  50  degrees, 
they  will  need  a  little  moisture  to  pre- 
vent them  from  shrivelling  up.  They 
should  be  well  dried  and  wiped  off  well 
before  storing.— W.  B.  I^ongstbeth,  Ohio. 

Primroses  and  Violets  from  Seed. 

Procure  fresh  seeds  (old  seeds  are  not 
reliable),  mix  a  sufficiency  of  soil,  of  leaf 
mould,  turfy  loam,  and  sand,  in  about 
equal  proportions,  chopped  fine ;  procure 
a  shallow  box,  about  18  inches  square, 
making  holes  for  drainage.  Upon  the 
bottom  of  this  box  place  a  layer  of  any 
coarse  material,  then  fill  to  within  half 
an  inch  of  the  top  with  the  above  com- 
post, press  solid  with  a  brick,  then 
water. 

Upon  this  the  seeds  may  be  thinly 
scattered.  Cover  lightly  with  sf|me  com- 
post sifted ;  then  cover  with  '^  little 
chopped  moss.  Place  in  average  beat  of 
about  50  degrees.  Keep  the  moss  moist, 
when  the  seedlings  appear  the  box  should 
be  carefully  removed,  placing  it  away 
from  the  direct  sunshine.  As  soon  as 
large  enough,  transplant.  The  plants 
Just  sown  will  not  bloom  next  spring.— 
W.  M.  Edwards. 

Gladiolus  for  Forcing. 

Out  of  several  varieties  we  tried  for 
this  purpose,  the  Lemoine  Gladiolus 
proved  to  be  the  best. 

In  forcing  these  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  use  only  thoroughly  refined 
large  bulbs.  Ordinary  bulbs  grown  all 
summer  and  fall  should  not  be  planted 
before  February  1.  They  should  be  kept 
dormant  to  rest  at  least  ten  weeks  after 
they  have  been  dug  up  and  thoroughly 
dried. 

By  carefully  growing  and  ripening  the 
bulbs  that  were  grown  after  the  forcing, 
the  new  bulbs  will  be  fit  to  plant  by  Decem- 
ber 1,  as  if  planted  February  1,  next 
year,  the  new  bulbs  should  be  ripe  by 
August  1.  By  the  same  process  of  early 
maturing,  the  bulbs  could  be  ripened  by 


June  land  these  could  be  depended  upon 
to  plant  in  time  to  flower  from  Christ- 
mas to  Easter  the  following  year,  when 
they  are  certainly  an  acquisition. 

It  is  better  to  start  them  in  4-inch 
pots,  by  filling  the  pot  first  with  good 
potting  soil,  then  pressing  one  good  bulb 
in  each  pot,  the  upper  half  of  bulb  should 
be  exposed,  if  planted  too  deep  they  will 
rot;  water  thoroughly  to  settle,  place 
pots  in  shady  corner  or  along  the  walk : 
do  not  water  again  until  fairly  dry,  or 
made  good  growth;  at  first  keep  from 
5i)  to  60;  after  the  pots  are  filled  with 
roots,  gradually  inure  to  the  light,  and 
plant  out  in  bench  and  treat  similar  to 
Roses.  By  this  method  they  should 
throw  from  three  to  four  spikes  each, 
and  as  they  can  be  planted  close,  will 
give  a  good  crop  of  fiowers. — W.  M.  Ed- 

WAEDH. 

List  of  Flowering  Shrubs. 

For  hardy  shrubs  to  bloom  from 
April  to  October,  suitable  for  cutting. 
H.  S.  M.  has  a  large  list  to  select 
from— I  would  recommend  the  following: 

April— Amelanchler  canadensis,  fiowers 
white,  height  6  to  8  feet.  Azalea  am- 
oena,  red,  1  foot.  Amygdalis  incana,  red. 
2  feet.  More  or  less  all  the  Berberis, 
yellow,  average  height  8  feet.  Caragana 
Jubata,  white  and  red,  1  to  2  feet. 
Ceanothus  azureus,  blue,  8  to  lOr  feet. 
Cotoneaster  buxlfolia,  white,  6  to  4 
feet.  Cratsgus  oxyacantha,  white 
and  red,  10  to  15  feet.  Cydonia .  Maule(, 
red,  2  to  5  feet.  All  the  Daphnes,  white 
and  red,  1  to  ft  feet.  Deutria  gracilis, 
white,  1  to  2  feet.  Diervilla  rosea  and 
alba,  2  to  5  feet.  Kalmia  la^folia,.pink, 
2  to  6  feet.  Kerria  Japonica,  yellow, 
8  to  4  feet.  Various  Magnolias,  white 
and  purple,  2  to  10  feet.  Prunus  Pis- 
sardi,  white,  10  f^t.  Rhododendrons, 
and  all  the  Rtbes  more  or  less. 

May— Nearly  all  the  foregoing  to  which 
may  be  added :  All  the  Azaleas  more  or 
less  of  our  native  kinds.  Calycanthus 
floriduB,  Celastrus  scandens,  many  kinds 
of  Cotoneasters  as  also  of  Crateegus,  Ex- 
ochorda  yrandiflora,  the  Laburnums  and 
YibumuAis,  Syringas,  Philadelphnacoro- 
narius,  etc 

June— Many  oif  the  foregoing,  as  also 
Clematis.  Comu^  sanguinea,  Euonymus 
atro-purpnreus.  Hydrangeas,  Hyperi- 
cums, Jasmlnum  officinale,  Lonlcera, 
Rhus,  Robiniahtspida,  Yucca  filamentosa 
(not  strictly  a  shrub  but  indispensable 
among  shrubs)  and  of  •  course  hardy 
Roses,  more  or  less. 

July— Again  many  of  the  foregoing,  to 
which  may  be  added  Bignonia,  and  many 
more  Clehiatis. 

August— All  -the  Spirsas,  Osmantbus 
fragrans,  and  Tam^irlx  parvifiora. 

September— Calycanthus  ocddentalls, 
Clethra  alnifolia,  Elceagnus  macrophyl- 
la,  Ligustrum  lucidum,  and  many  of  those 
mentioned  as  suitable  for  July  and 
August. 

October- There  are  not  many  more  to 
add  to  fiowers  in  the  month  of  October; 
frosts,  sufiSciently  severe,  generally  de- 
stroy those  which  are  out  in  bloom. 
Hamamelis  virginica.  Hydrangea  panl- 
culata  grandifiora,  Kerria  japonica,  and 
others,  usually  hold  their  own  for  a  short 
time  longer,  and  as  there  a  re  more  or  less 
annuals  in  fiower  yet  in  October,  such  as 
Cosmos,  Ten-Weeks'  Stock,  Reseda,  and 


others,  there  need  be  no  scarcity  for  cut 
flowers  to  decorate  mantel  or  table. 

Many  of  the  above-mentioned  shrubs 
will  in  October  and  nearly  all  throogb 
the  winter  months  furnish  us.  If  not  vith 
fragrant  buds  and  flowera.  something 
nearly  as  good,  that  is,  their  splendid 
scarlet  berries  which  are  ever  refpwhhig 
and  pleasing  to  the  eye ;  what  is,  for  In- 
stance, more  effective  than  a  large  boih 
of  Euonymus  americana  coven?d  with 
berries  with  a  background  of  freshlr 
fallen  snow  ?— M ax. 

In  my  list  of  hardy  summer  floweriag 
shrubs  on  page  824  of  la«t  ifisne.  I,  byan 
oversight,  omitted  the  Japanese  Vibur- 
num, V.  plica tum,  which  is  one  of  thp 
best,  and  flowers  in  June. — R.  McL. 

Vines  for  Piazza. 

H.  I.  M.,  N.  Y.,  wants  a  list  of  hardy 
vines  to  cover  piazza  posts  15  feet  MgL 

The  following  is  a  list  of  hardy  decldo- 
ous  cUmbers,  all  good  ones  for  his  por- 
pose: 

Ampelopsis  quinquefolia,  foliage  turn 
red  in  fall.  A.  tricuspidata,  foliagetom 
red  and  yellow.  Aristolochia  sipho,  C& 
astrus  scandens,  Jasmlnum  nndifloniiB, 
Lonlcera  CaprifoUum,  Wistaria  sineiMe. 
Hardy  evergreen  cllm  bers :  Hedera  Hefli, 
^  Jasmlnum  ofilcinaleand  revolutum,  Roa 
sempervlrens,  Smilax  rotundifolia.—M. 

Night  Soli  as  a  Fertilizer. 

Tor  any  thing  Inside  night  soil  donwt 
smell  very  gooil.  Wm.  E.  Wheelock  ia- 
quires  how  to  best  use  it.  In  the  fint 
placelwUl  answer  him  that  heslioald 
get  Harris' ''  Talk  on  Manures,"  wUekl 
am  confident  he  can  procure  from  Hie 
publishers  of  American  Gardenoio  !■« 
small  sum.  I  will  never tbelMS  |fve 
^  him  a  few  pointers  from  experienee. 

Down  South  we  used  to  employ  fl||^ 
soil  considerably  in  shape  of  vl^fe.li 
called  '*pondrette,"  meaning  that UMltf 
had  had  tli»  moistnre  evaporated  (Wi«» 
dried.  Night  soil  is  more  nutrtttnt^MB 
the  dung  of  domestic  animals,  titt  He 
offenslveness  in  handling  maJtee  it  Ml^ 
what  difficult  to  deal  with. 

According  to  Lawes  and  GilbeiC  ieb 

adult  male  voids  in  the  course  of  a  je«r, 

feeces,    ninety  live  pounds;    urine,  o« 

thousand  and  forty-nine  pounds,  or  one 

thousand   one  hundred   and  forty-four 

pounds  of  excrement  in  the  pure  state. 

One  ton  of  2,000  pounds  of  night  soil  to 

ctomparison  with  animal  dung  coatsins: 

HUMAN     )  ^ 

MANURE.  \  SOLIDS.  UBIOT. 

Nitrogen 20.0  lbs.        12.0  fte. 

Phosphoric  Acid 21.8  lbs,  3.7  Ita. 

Potash 5.0  lbs.  4.0  Ihi. 

HORSE,  cow.         )  _^ 

SHEEP  MANURE,  f  SOLIDS.  UBINR. 

Nitrogen 9.4  lbs.  22.5  Ite. 

Phosphoric  Acid 6.2  lbs.  0.4  Ita. 

Potash 4.8  lbs.  2.5.4  Ite. 

So  we  find  that  a  ton  of  fresh  hnznao 
excrement  contains  more  than  twice  a* 
much  nitrogen  as  a  ton  of  fresh  mixed 
animal  dung.  The  urine  of  man  contains 
.  nine  times  as  much  phosphoric  add  as 
that  of  horses,  etc.,  and  veiy  nearly  aD 
the  nitrogen  is  in  available  conditioi. 
One  hundred  pounds  of  the  dry  substance 
of  the  fflpces  contain  five  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen and  five  and  one-half  pounds  of  phos- 
phates. One  hundred  pounds  of  the  dry 
matter  of  urine  contains  twenty-aeveB 
pounds  of  nitrogen  and  ten  and  three- 
fourths  pounds  of  phosphates. 
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Nig:bt  soil  should  be  promptly  incor- 
porated with  stable  manure  or  be  mixed 
with  dry,  fine  muck,  or  woods  earth  by 
which  the  ammonia  will  be  absorbed 
and  its  offensiveness  avoided.  Night 
soil  in  its  various  forms  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  early  vege- 
tables, owing  to  its  great  solubility,  and 
may  easily  be  rated  in  comparison  with 
cow  dung  as  4  to  1.— M. 

When  to  Prune  WlsUria. 

If  there  is  any  pruning  to  be  done  on 
Wistaria  vine,  Just  after  the  biooming 
period  would  be  a  good  time,  but  I  could 
not  recommend.a  free  use  of  the  knife  on 
this  most  beautiful  of  all  hardy  climbers. 
To  prune  a  Wistaria  severely  robs  the 
vine  to  a  certain  extent  of  its  grace  and 
beauty.  Spare  the  knife  and  give  a  lib- 
eral dressing  of  manure  in  the  spring, 
then  you  will  get  large  flowers  and  lots 
of  them.— Wm.  Tubnbb. 

Management  of  Pomegranate. 

The  Pomegranate  (PuDica  granatum) 
of  which  G.  L.  and  M.  £.  Campbell  iu- 


you  have  a  safe  fertiii;ier.  Cow  dung  is 
especially  well  adapted  to  sandy  land  on 
accountof  its  non-heating  character,  and 
why  it  should  not  be  suitable  for  straw- 
berry growing  may  be  the  great  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen  it  contains,  causing  the 
plants  to  run  too  much ;  not  so,  how- 
ever, on  sandy  soil.— M. 

Leaves  for  flanare. 

Nothing  but  time  will  convert  leaves 
into  leaf  mold  but  the  process  may  be 
accelerated  by  keeping  them  in  as  com- 
pact a  heap  as  possible.  Thoroughly 
wet  them  and  try  to  get  them  In  heat. 
— M. 

Should  the  Runners  Be  Cut  Off? 

The  Marie  Louise  Violets  in  cold 
frames,  mentioned  on  page  811,  should 
have  some  of  the  runners  removed  if  the 
plants  are  crowding  each  other,  to  allow 
light  and  air  around  the  plants.  Judg- 
ment must  be  exercised  during  these 
short  days  not  to  remove  too  many 
from  the  plants  to  cause  a  check.— W.  T. 
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main  plant,  they  had  better  be  shortened. 
It  is  better  to  pinch  back  the  shoots  be- 
fore they  grow  too  much  above  the 
plant.— W.  M.  Edwabds. 


The  Scurfy  Bark  Louse. 

The  scale  insect  sent  by  J.  M.  Fox  Is 
the  common  '*  scurfy  bark  louse"  (Chion- 
aspis  furfurus).  This  Insect  resembles 
the  San  Jose  scale  only  in  its  method  of 
feeding  and  in  secreting  a  waxy  covering. 
In  other  respects  it  is  entirely  differ- 
ent. It  probably  causes  as  much  dam- 
age as  does  the  San  Jose  scale,  but  it  has 
been  with  us  so  long  that  we  rarely 
notice  the  damage  done  by  it.  If  the 
writer  has  a  few  choice  dwarf  trees  in- 
fected by  them  he  will  soon  discover  how 
much  damage  they  can  do. 

The  "scurfy  bark  louse"  is  nearly  as 
bad  to  get  rid  of  as  the  San  Jose  scale. 
The  best  time  to  attack  it  is  in  the  spring 
at  the  time  the  eggs  are  hatching.  First 
wash  the  trees  with  a  solution  of  fish-oil 
soap,  one  pound  of  soap  to  one  gallon  of 
water.  This  should  be  followed  with 
two  applications  of  kerosene  emulsion. 
The  soap  solution  should  be  applied  as 
soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell.  The 
applications  of  the  emulsion  should  be 
made  between  the  20th  of  May  and  the 
10th  of  June.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lees- 
burg,  Va..  probably  most  of  the  eggs  of 
this  scale  are  hatched  by  the  first  of 
June.  Washing  the  bodies  of  the  trees 
with  the  soap  solution  as  late  as  the 
lOtb  of  June  will  destroy  large  numbers 
of  this  scale  insect.  F.  A.  Sirrine. 
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quire  in  issues  of  November  20,  is  a  de- 
ciduous plant,  therefore  will  loose  its 
leaves  sooner  or  later;  it  is  a  native  of 
Persia ;  it  is  even  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
in  connection  with  the  vine,  olive,  and  flg 
tree.  As  old  as  the  plant  is,  it  is  very 
seldom  that  fruits,  if  they  do  set,  will 
ripen  in  this  country,  north  01  south.  As 
an  ornamental  tree  It  Is  '^O.  K,*\  and 
there  are  any  amount  of  double  varieties 
In  existence  which  have  no  earthly  influ- 
ence over  the  single  varieties  planted 
near  them.— M. 

How  to  Use  Cow  flanure. 

Cow  manure  should  be  used  dry.  Take 
the  droppings  and  pile  them  or  lay  them 
out  not  more  than  six  inches  thick,  turn 
from  time  to  time,  till  mellow  enough  to 
pulverize.  Then  apply  to  any  thing  gro  w- 
ing,  and  no  one  can  give  an  overdose  of 
that  kind  of  manure. 

If  wanted  for  liquid  fertilizer,  take  a 
three-gallon  can,  fill  up  with  dry  manure, 
fill  with  water,  let  stand  24  hours,  and 


Should  Violet  Runners  Be  Cut  Off? 

The  Violet  runners  had  better  be  cut 
off  if  fine  flowers  are  wanted.  If  carefully 
cut  off  and  the  strongest  pricked  out  in  a 
shallow  box  in  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand,  in  about  equal  parts,  they  will 
make  the  best  plants  for  flowering  the 
following  year.  The  old  plants  had  bet- 
ter be  burned.  The  cuttings  should  be 
put  in  the  soil  compactly,  and  as  soon 
as  rooted,  to  be  transplanted  or  potted 
into  three-inch  pots,  and  to  be  planted 
outside  in  good  soil  in  the  spring.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  the  cuttings  should  be 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  45  to  5.5  de- 
grees.—W.  M.  E. 

Begonia  Rubra. 

We  always  cut  away  any  long  stems 
that  may  grow  on  these  plants,  if  the 
latter  are  small  In  size,  or  they  will  be- 
come top  heavy  and  unshapely.  If  the 
plants  are  large  the  stems  may  be  left  to 
grow,  but  shouUl  they  overbalance  the 


Some  Clover  Seed  Insects  in  Ohio. 

Complaints  are  coming  to  the  Ohio 
Ex[>eriment  Station  regarding  the  ap- 
pearance of  insects  in  clover  seed  the 
present  autumn,  in  such  numbers  as  to 
occasion  much  concern  among  the  farm- 
ers. In  southern  Ohio,  this  insect  has 
been  cMtermined  as  probably  the  same 
one  tlMie  hasattackeil  clover  seed  in  West 
Virginia,  although  it  has  never  before 
been  reported  from  Ohio.  At  the  present 
time  this  is  a  very  small,  robust,  whitish 
worm,  that  is  found  inside  the  seed. 
This  will  in  time  develop  into  a  small, 
black,  four-winged  fly,  but  entirely 
different  from  the  clover-seed  midge, 
which  is  red  in  the  maggot  stage  and 
yellow  and  white  in  the  adult  stage. 


Several  months  ago  two  men  were  fined 
by  Justice  Miller  at  Unlontown,  Pa.,  for 
malicious  mischief  in  mutilating  shade 
trees  which  they  slashed  while  employed 
by  the  town  council  totrimthefiro-alarm 
wires.  They  appealed  from  the  justice's 
decision,  and  were  found  guilty  on  two 
counts  of  malicious  mischief  and  for  hav- 
ing repeated  the  offense  after  the  first 
conviction.  The  case  is  of  interest  to 
other  property  owners  whose  trees  have 
been  damaged  in  this  way. 

The  strawberry  plants  arrived  In  fine 
order  due  to  skillful  packing  and  were  ex- 
ceptionally strong  and  good  plants.— 
W.  H.  Cowing,  Mass. 

I   am   very   much   pleased   with    the 
aper ;  it  Is  Just  what  I  had  been  looking 
Jor.  *I  am  very  much  interested  in  Its 
vegetable    gardening     department.— F. 
A.  B.,  Conn. 
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*  *  $1.00  a  Year.  ^    Every  Saturday. 
Aa  masttmtod  Weekly  Journal  DeToted  to 
Oaraenlng  ani  Fruit  Culture  in  the  Open 
and  Under  Glass,  and  Record  of  Cur- 
rent Sventa  in  Horticulture. 

Aiftved  (wMkbr  f •rm)  M  Moond  olMi  BoaMcr  At  tiM  Sfw 
ToA  P<Mt01lo«,  JaaoMT  U,  liM. 

^uatisNso  av 
A.  T.  DE  UA  MARE   PTO.  A  PUB.  CO.  LTD. 

Rose    AND    DUANK   STS.. 

Rhinblandkii  BuiLOiiie.  Nkw  York. 
Ttf^phOM,  2164  Cortlandt.  P.  O.  Box  ]flr. 
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After  remlttlBg  pleaee  watch  the  date  on  year 
wrapper  and  Inferm  xu  of  any  fallnre  to  credltsame. 
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RenU  by  Ejipieee  Money  Order  (which  ia  safe. 
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Money  Order  er  Eeglstered  Letter. 

This  paper  Is  mailed  regalarty  to  its  sabscribers 
until  a  definite  order  to  disoontinne  is  reoelTed  and 
aU  arrears  are  paid  In  f  nlL 
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New  York  Gardeners*  Society,  and  the 
American  Institute  Fanners*  Club. 


tiDiate    I 


IT  is  a  delicate  matter  for 
an  agricultural  or  hortl- 
Oppositioo.  cultural  publication  to  criti- 
cise the  work  of  the  National 
Department  of  Agrienlture,  and  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  free  seed  distribu- 
tion or  the  practically  free  docuihent  die-  r 
tribatlon.  The  natural  answer  to  such 
criticisms  Is  the  general  statement  that 
such  publications  are  Jealous  of  the  work 
of  the  government  officials  which  results  . 
in  the  documents,  and  that  they  do  not 
like  the  seed  distribution  because  it  inter- 
feres with  their  advertising  patronage. 

These  statements  are  supplemented 
with  the  truism  that  agriculture  and 
horticulture  are  getting  but  an  insigHifl- 
cant  share  of  the  money  which  is  ex- 
pended annually  by  the  government. 

The  motives  of  the  editors  of  agricul- 
tural papers  do  not  affect  the  question  of 
the  ethics,  the  unrighteousness  of  the  free 
distribution  of  seeds  and  documents 
relating  to  farming,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. It  is  generally  conceded  that  un- 
asked government  aid  tends  to  pauperize 
any  Industry  and  Injures  rather  than 
benefits  it.  The  free  distribution  of  seeds 
and  bulletins,  carries  the  implication 
that  farmers  and  gardeners  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  purchase  their  own  seeds  or 
pay  for  such  reading  matter  as  they  may 
require.  We  have,  however,  fully  dis- 
cussed these  questions  from  time  to  time 
as  thpy  were  suggested  by  current  events. 

It  must  be  confesse<l  that  the  opposi- 


tion of  the  government,  both  through 
the  Agricultural  Department,  and 
through  local  experiment  stations  has 
worked  serious  injury  to  the  agricultu- 
ral and  horticultural  press.  The  av- 
erage farmer  or  gardener  now  gets  free,  or 
at  a  nominal  cos t,books  and. documents, 
filled  in  some  cases,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
with  timely  and  valuable  information;; 
but  why  should  our  readers  get  this  in- 
formation free  when  merchants^or  profes- 
sional men  have  to  get  similar  informa- 
tion relating  to  their  business  through 
legitimate  and  successful  trade  publica- 
tions? Why  should  the  funds  of  the  gov- 
ernment be  used  to  compete  with  the 
publishers  of  agricultural  books  or  pa- 
pers, rather  than  the  publishers  of  other 
kinds  of  literature  or  other  trade  papers? 
It  may  be  said  that  the  books  and  bul-. 
letlns  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Depart- . 
ment  and  experiment  stations  furnish  an 
immense  amount  of  copy  for  the  agricul- 
tural press;  unfortunately  this  is  true, 
but  it  does  not  affect  the  ethics  of  the 
case.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  the 
government  should  furnish  free  copy  for 
impecunious  publications  than  ink  for 
their  presses  or  the  paper  on  which  to 
print.  A  deplorable  feature  of  the  free 
distribution  of  copy  Ti^hich  we  may  men- 
tion in  passing  is  the  political  bias  of  the 
matter  furnished.  One  year  it  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  foreign  market  for  the 
American  producer,  the  next  it  Is  the 
protection  of  the  home  market  and  reci- 
procity. 

We  believe  that  industries  are  best  de- 
veloped by  the  men  who  arp  engaged  in 
them,  and  especially  through  the  special 
publications  which  presumably  contain 
the  combined  wisdom,  the  best  experience 
of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  men 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  particu- 
lar trade  or  industry  concerned.  The 
government  very  properly  allows  trade 
publications  In  common  with', "other  pa- 
pers special  mailing  facilities  at  low 
rates;  ouarht  not  this  to  be  tlie  limit  of 
its  favoritism  ?     .  ' 

The  free  seed  distribntion  and  the^  prac- 
tically free  distribution  of  books  and 
documents  should  bestbt)ped  atonceand 
the  business  permitted  to  revert  to  the 
publishers  a'nj  seedsmeujwl'ib  aVe  trying 
to  do  a  legitimate  business  to  pay  their 
postage  bills  and  who  have  to  bear  their 
share  of  the  taxes. 

And  now  the  latest  Is  that  the  Govern- 
ment enters  into  the  purchase  of  MSS  as 
witness  the  following  latleiy  issued  cir- 
cular: 

"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  proposes 
to  issue  a  series  of  Farmers'  Bulletins  on 
tobacco,  covering  the  different  types  and 
phases  of  the  industry.  In  the  prepara*' 
tion  of  the  material  for  a  number  of  the 
subjects  the  Secretary  desires  to  secure 
full  competition.  He  therefore  authorizes 
the  announcement  that  for  the  best  ar- 
ticle upon  each  of  the  subjects  hereafter 
named,  he  will  pay  at  the  rate  of  $15  per 
1,000  words. 

The  papers  are  not  to  exceed  10,000 
words  in  length,  and  are  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  not  later 
than  March  31,  1898. 

Three  subjects  are  given.  If  the  plan  is 
successful  other  subjects  may  be  an- 
nounced from  time  to  time. 

(1)  Methods  of  cultivation;  (2)  Ex- 
port tobaccos  of  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see; (3)  The  marketing  of  tobacco,  a 
Cigar  leaf,  b  Manufacturing— smoking, 
plug,  cigarettes;  c  Export.  This  should 
include  particularly  the  grading  and 
packing  of  the  different  types,  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  Improvements  in  existing 
methods." 


Personal  Property  Tax 
and  the  Parmer. 


^^'THEnetwRiit 
*  of  all  the 
comparisons  made 
by  tine  Ohio  com- 
missioners between  city  and  farmhig  dis- 
tricts flhalty  goes  to  prove  that  the  tax 
upon  persofiihl  property  makes  fanner? 
pay  from  four*  dollars  to  seven  dollare 
where  it  makes  the*  residents  of  large 
cities  pay  one  dollar. 

'^Speaking  generally  uf  the  effect  of  this 
Ohio  scheme  of  taxation  the  Commtegion 
further  says : 

'^  'The  system  as  it  Ls  actually  adminis- 
tered results  in  debauching  the  moral 
sense.  It  is  a  school  of  perjury.  It  wnds 
large  amounts  of  property  into  biding. 
It  drives  capital  In  large  quantities  from 
the  state.  Worst  of  all.  It  Imposes  nnjast 
burdens  upon  various  classes  in  the  com- 
piunity ;  upon  the  farmer  in  the  conntrr, 
all  of  whose  property  Is  taxed  becaase  it 
is  tangible;  upon  the  man  who  is  scrupu- 
lously honest ;  and  upon  the  guardlaa. 
executor,  cuid  trustee,  whose  accoant» 
are  matters  of  public  record.  These  bor- 
dens  are  unjust  because  by  the  system  u 
administered,  these  people  pay  the  taxes 
which  should  be  paid  by  their  neigh- 
bors.' And  the  commissioners  finaltr 
add  that  'these  conclusions  arein accord 
with  all  current  authorities  on  the  sah- 
ject.' " 

The  above  remarks  are  extracted  from 
the  last  issue  of  Appleton's  Popalsr 
Science  Monthly,  in  which  Hon.  D.  A. 
Wells  has  lately  given  a  most  valuable 
series  of  papers  on  the  Principles  of  Taxa- 
tion. Juat  as  soon  as  the  farmer  rsalini 
that  he  is. made  to  bear  in  almost  all 
cases  more  than  his  share  of  the  national 
expense.  Just  so  soon  will  he  be  roused  to 
action  to  secure  his  due  recognition  and 
rights.     . 


Rrst  Monthly -Competitioa. 

A  cash  prize  of  $5  per  column  is  offered 
for  the  most  Instructive  practical  eaaa; 
on 

'     tETTDCE  FORCING. 

Manuscripts, must,  be  received  at  tiiis 
DtBoff  Jhy..J.Qiuk3E£.XACLd  «hojild.be.oC 
about  twti'coKhnnslfr  length.  All  MSS. 
submitted  in  this  or  any  competition  be- 
come the  property  of  American  Gardes- 

INO. 


Answers  Prize. 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  ^nnoance 
the  first  award  of  the  prize  offered  forthe 
best  set  of  answe^  to  the  letters  pub- 
lished in  one  week's  Question  Box.  For 
a  very  interesting  and  valuable  set  fTOS 
Max  Munte,  Cambridge  City,  Ind..  the 
prize  of  $5.00  has  been  awarded. 


The  Improved  Appearance. 

We  trust  all  our  readers  will  appreciate 
the  improvements  made  In  the  presest 
issue. 


Botany  and  Parks.—A  suggestion  is 
before  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  I-oa- 
don,  Eng.,  to  devote  a  small  area  of  eaeh 
park  to  the  purposes  of  a  miniature  bo- 
tanic garden  so  as  to  assist  the  teaching 
of  botany  In  the  elementary  schools. 
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THE  QUESTION  BOX 

fill  that  q^eitUnuth  much  9katt  learn  mu«fc.-BACO!f. 

Readers  are  invfted  to  forward  parti- 
enlars  of  any  dltflculty  oPperple^lty  that  they 
have  encountered.  If  the  question  be  one  of 
general  interest  It  will  be  inserted  in  this 
column,  so  that  other  readers  who  may  have 
Information  to  impart  can  assist  their  breth- 
ren by  recounting:  their  o^n  experiences. 
Questions  of  a  purely  individual  interest  will 
be  replied  to  by  the  £ditor  under  the  head  uf 
"Short  Answers." 

Qaeetfons  submitted  in  this  depart- 
ment will  receive  the  full  attention  of  the  staff 
of  American  Gardening  and  when  desirable 
will  be  answered  editorially. 

All  communications  for  Insertion 
should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  £ditor  of  American  Gardening,  P.  O. 
Box  1697,  New  York  City.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition 
to  any  desifrnatlon  he  may  desire  to  be  used 
in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  or 
answer  are  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  sepa- 
rate piece  of  paper 

Answers  should  always  bear  the  title  of 
the  query  replied  to  and  the  page  on  which  it 
appeared,  and  our  readers  will  A:reatly  oblige 
us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge 
and  observations  permit,  the  correspondents 
who  seek  assistance.  Conditions,  soils,  and 
means  vary  so  infinitely  thatseveral  answers 
to  the  same  question  may  often  be  very  useful, 
and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  men- 
tion the  localtiee  in  which  the  experience  was 
gained. 

Important  to  Qnerists.— Correspon- 
dents must  look  through  the  whole  of  the 
paper  for  replies  to  their  queries.  Answers 
cannot  always  be  given  ttie  week  after  the 
queries  are  received,  but  there  Is  as  little  de- 
lay as  possible  in  dealing  with  them. 

Gash  Prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best 
set  of  answers  each  week.  Payment  to  be 
made  monthly. 


WanU  to  Grow  Strawberries. 

We  want  to  prepare  an  acre  of  corn 
stubble  in  the  best  shape  for  best  results, 
with  strawberries  to  be  set  next  fall  or  a 
year  from  next  spring,  or  part  in  fall 
and  the  remainder  the  following  spring. 
This  ground  was  an  old  clover  field  plow- 
ed this  spring  for  the  com  ground.  Soil, 
sandy  loam.  Com,  a  goodf  crop.  Some 
one,  two,  or  three,  or  more ;  please  inform 
how  we  should  proceed  from  now,  con- 
tinue and  conclude.  If  not  enough  space 
for  the  whole  story,  tell  it  in  parts,  com- 
mencing with  this  winter's  treatment. 

We  have  a  team  and  a  hired  man ;  fine 
lake  muck,  ashes  free,  or  75  cents  a  load 
double  box.  at  saw  mill,  and  stable  ma- 
nure free,  but  to  draw  4H  miles  from 
village.  We  do  not  want  to  buy  fertiliEers 
unless  at  a  less  cost  for  the  certainly  as 
good  or  better  results  and  profit  in  the 
end,  as  we  are  not  prepared  to  pay  any 
expense  incurred  for  experiment  **  regard- 
less of  cost,"  style,  or  •*  Just  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing."— J.  M.  Cushman,  Mich. 

Hardiness  of  Hale  Plum. 

Is  the  Hale  plum  hardy  in  the  latitude 
of  Boston  ?—W.  H.  W. 

is  Fruit  Growing  In  Del.  i>rofltable? 

What  are  the  inducements  offered  by 
Delaware  in  the  vicinity  of  Dover,  for 
small  fmlt"  culture?  What  about  mar- 
kets, shipping  facilities,  and  freight 
rates?  If  all  right,  what  varieties  of 
blackberries,  raspberries,  and  currants, 
also  of  plums,  pears,  and  quinces,  should 
be  selected?  Part  of  the  land  is  com 
stubble  and  part  seeded  to  wheat ;  how 
would  you  proceed  to  get  it  In  the  best 
possible  condition  in  the  shortest  time ; 
stable  manure  is  out  of  the  question. 
Undoubtedly,  the  tree  form  of  currants 
are  the  easiest  cultivated  and  kept  clenn, 
bat  are  they  as  profitable  otherwise?— 
P.  C.  S.,  New  Jersey. 

Queen  Chrysanthemum. 

Does  the  Queen  Chrysanthemum  have 
an  open  center  when  fully  grown  ?  I  have 
bought  from  two  parties  and  the  flowers 
have  open  centers  from  both  sets  of 
plants.— E.  Eastehday. 


Fertilizers  on  Prairie  Land. 

I  would  like  if  some  of  your. Western 
subscribers  would  tell  their  experience 
with  commercial  fertilizer  on  onion  and 
early  cabbage  on  prairie  land,  what  kind 
of  fertilizer,  and  how  and  when  did  they 
apply  it.-*EoGAR  Eastebday,  111. 

Liquid  rianure  for  Clematis. 

I  have  anumberof  Clematis  plants  well 
established— Jack  ma nni,  Henryi,  and 
others— and  want  to  increase  the  size, 
number  and  duration  of  their  blooms 
next  year.  With  this  end  in  view,  I  have 
this  fall  mulched  each  plant  with  two  or 
three  inches  of  cow  manure.  Please  sug- 
gest a  formula  for  a  good  liquid  fertilizer 
to  be  used  next  summer  after  the  plants 
b€»in  to  bud. 

I  can  buy  sheep  manure,  and  by  leach- 
ing it  get  a  liquid  which  is  doubtless 
good,  but  probably  deficient  in  potash 
and  some  other  elements.  What  sub- 
stances should  be  added  and  how  much 
of  each?  The  soil  is  very  heavy  black 
loam.— S. 

Pruning  Clematis. 

Can  Clematis  in  early  spring  be  praned 
to  advantage?  Would  it  tend  to  increase 
the  number  of  blooming  points  and 
dwarf  the  upward  growth  if  the  ends  of 
the  shoots  were  pinched  outearly  ?— S. 

QIadlolus  for  Forcing. 

Can  Gladiolus  be  forced  in  pots  In  early 
spring?  if  so  please  name  best  varieties 
and  color  of  bloom  for  this  purpose.— 
H.  M.,  Colo. 

Pansies  for  Spring  Flower. 

Have  just  transplanted  a  lot  of  Pansy 
plants  into  two-inch  pots;  how  shall  I 
keep  them  over  winter,  so  they  may 
bloom  profusely  next  spring?  Whatstlm- 
ulant  is  best^for  large  Pansy  flowers?— 
H.  M.,  Colo. 


Fenster  Pappe. 

Does  Fenster  Pappe  do  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it,  as  a  substitute  for  glass? 
What  does  it  weigh  to  the  roll.— H.  M., 
Colo. 

Double  Portulacas. 

Last  summer  I  had  a  beautiful  bed  of 
double  Portulaca.  I  am  told  that  they 
will  bloom  single  next  season.  Will  some 
one  Inform  me  through  your  paper  if  so 
and  why?— J.J.  B. 

The  Direction  of  the  Rows. 

In  all  directions  for  planting  Sweet 
Peas,  we  are  told  the  rows  mast  run 
north  and  south.  Why  will  not  east  and 
west  aniiwer  as  well?  Does  it  make  any 
difference  In  the  blooming  or  quality  of 
the  flower?—"  Wadan." 


Sowing  5€lllas. 

What  is  the  proper  time,  also  the  method 
of  sowing  seed  of  Scilla  Siberlca?— 
D.  U.  X. 

Japan  Plums  Not  Fruiting. 

Please  tell  a  subscriber  how  to  get 
fruit  from  Japan  plums,  Burbank  and 
others  if  they   are  not  fertile.— G.  H., 

N.  Y. 

Shading  for  Greenhouse. 

What  is  the  best  paint  or  mixture  to 
use  to  coat  conservatory  roofs  where 
Palms  are  kept— something  that  will 
stand  the  storms  well.— O.  C.  W. 

Weak  Stem  In  Roses. 

What  is  the  cause  of  so  many  of  my 
Roses  having  weak  stems?  The  buds 
hang  over,  but  are  of  good  size.  I  keep 
the  temperature  56  to  58  degrees  at 
night,  and  not  over  76  to  80  degrees 
through  the  day.  The  plants  look  very 
healthy.— H.  W.  C,  Pa. 


Lettuce  Dies  Off. 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
my  lettuce  under  glass  this  last  two 
years.      It  dies  after  it  Is  two- thirds 

frown,  also  often  on  flrst  planting  to 
nish  growth,  the  plants  fail  to  strike 
root  and  those  that  do  start  and  attain 
two-thirds  growth  and  seem  to  be  doing 
all  right,  will  in  24  hours  become  entirely 
wortnless,  having  wilted  and  are  tough. 
On  pulling  up  the  plant  I  find  the  roots 
are  all  dead  to  witnin  an  Inch  of  the  main 
root.  I  have  lost  my  entire  crop  within 
two  weeks  in  parts  of  my  houses.  Have 
tried  all  kinds  of  fungicides,  changed  my 
soil,  and  thoroughly  dried  my  houses  in 
summer,  and  stni  have  only  obtained 
•  partial  relief  from  the  trouble.  Have 
tried  common  garden  soil  with  manure, 
and  also  clear  sand  and  manure,  alwaj's 
with  the  same  results. 

Can  the  trouble  he  caused  by  some  for- 
eign substance  in  the  soil,  in  the  water- 
ing, ventilation,  or  too  low  or  too  high 
temperature?  The  wilting  and  dying  is 
worse  on  bright  sunny  days  than  in 
cloudy  vveather.— M.  L.  R.,  111. 

The  Availability  of  Liquid  Manure. 

How  long  after  watering  a  plant  with 
liquid  cow  or  sheep  manure,  is  it  before 
said  manure  is  in  a  condition  to  be  as- 
similated by  the  plant.— Jim. 

Keeping  Tuberoses. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  keep  Tuberose 
bulbs  through  the  winter  ?  I  have  heard 
that  the  bulb  that  bloomed  last  summer 
will  not  bloom  any  more.  Is  that  cor- 
rect, and  if  so,  Is  the  bulb  of  any  account 
for  future  use  in  any  way  ?— W.  B.  L. 

The  Best  Chrysanthemums. 

Please  name  best  four  varieties  of  Chry- 
santhemums for  pot  culture— red,  white, 
pink,  yellow ;  also  best  time  for  starting 
cuttings.— L.  S. 


Stored  Celery. 

Should  celery,  when  stored  in  trenches, 
be  set  on  top  of  the  ground  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trenches,  or  should  it  be  heeled 
in?  Is  it  necessary  to  cover  to  shed  off 
the  rain,  as  soon  as  stored,  or  will  a 
shower  of  rain  on  the  celery  do  no  harm  ? 
Onr  celery  failed  to  bleach.  The  bottom 
of  the  trench  was,  I  think,  too  dry.— L.S. 

Wants  the  Strawberries  to  Do  Better* 

I  have  been  reading  diligently  what 
has  been  said  regarding  strawberry  culti- 
vation, but  do  not  seem  to  strike  on  to 
the  points  about  which  I  wish  to  learn. 
I  can  buy  good  plants  either  potted  or 
otherwise;  I  can  set  them  out  so  that 
they  grow,  bear  fruit,  make  runners,  etc., 
all  right,  but  I  have  not  as  yet  got  as 
large  berries  or  as  many  as  I  ought  to 
have  had.  Three  years  ago  I  set  out 
some  plants  and  they  increas^^d  until  I 
have  a  patch  that  is  about  8x100  feet. 
This  season  was  Its  second  year.  I  kept 
the  ground  clean,  cut  off  the  runners  all 
the  fore  part  of  1  he  season,  the  runners 
have  now  been  allowed  to  grow  until  the 
whole  Is  a  matted  bed.  Both  winters  I 
have  put  on  a  good  coat  of  strawy  ma- 
nure, and  this  spring  a  little  ring  of  Swift 
and  Sure  bone  meal  around  each  plant : 
but  I  did  not  get  as  good  a  crop  as  I  did 
the  year  before. 

Now  this  bed  I  intend  to  root  up  after 
next  year's  crop,  but  would  like  to  know 
what  Is  best  to  do  to  it  for  best  returns 
in  1898. 

I  have  the  six  Henry  plants  sent  in  Oc- 
tober, but  it  was  a  dry  time  then,  but 
they  were  watered  diligently  and  all 
were  alive  when  they  were  covered ;  all 
the  original  leaves  had  dried  up,  but  new 
very  small  ones  grew.  Later  when  it 
was  still  dryer.  T  procured  about  .50  more 
plants  assorted.  I  did  not  dare  put  these 
into  the  ground,  so  set  them  each  in  an 
8-lnch  pot  with  good  potting  soil  and 
watered  them  carefully  so  as  not  to 
drown  them  or  parch  them.  They  have 
all  put  out  new  tops.  These  plants  had 
not  got  strong  enough  to  set  out  when  a 
snow  storm  set  in  and  the  ground  froz^ 
up.  I  hustled  them  Into  the  cellar.  Part 
being    placed  before  the  windows  and 
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Bome  below,  none  in  the  dark,  and  they 
look  so  far  all  risht. 
The  cellar  wHl  ayerage  about  50  de- 

greee.  I  have  known  it  to  be  about  81 
egreefl  tor  a  few  hours.  I  intend  to  set 
out  these  plants  in  the  spring  to  have  a 
part  of  them  fruit  Just  as  much  and  as 
large  as  possible,  and  the  other  to  make 
as  many  and  as  fine  runners  as  possible. 
How  had  I  best  proceed?  What  ma- 
nures had  I  best  apply?  The  piece  of 
ground  that  I  intend  to  use  is  where  I,  in 
^7  had  potatoes  which  were  cleared 
early.  Mltchel's  Potato  Mixture  was 
used  on  them.  This  ground  has  been  un- 
der cultivation  for  some  six  years  past. 
I  followed  with  rutabaga,  and  while  they 
were  growing,  seeded  between  the  rows 
crimson  clover.— W.  8.,  R.  I. 


Short  AnswerB. 


(To   E.  Easterday).— There   are   two 

Sood  books  on  Chrysanthemums;  the 
rst  is  Morton's  '*  Chrysanthemum  Cul- 
ture for  America,''  price  f  1  (or  in  paper, 
(50c.);  the  other  is  an  English  work  by 
E.  Molyneux,  ''Chrysanthemums  and 
their  Culture,"  (cloth,  60c.).  Both  to  be 
had  at  this  office. 

(To  R.  W.  8.). --Chrysanthemum  plants 
should  be  not  less  than  nine  Inches  apart 
in  row  to  get  really  good  results.  Run- 
ning two  flowers  to  a  plant  14  inches 
apart  will  utillie  the  space  pretty  well. 

(To  J.  Vry).— No  insects  were  found  on 
the  Rose  leaves  sent.  Kindly  forward 
fresh  material  packed  differently. 

(T,  W.  A.).— The  formula  for  making 
kerosene  emulsion  is  as  given  in  our 
Spraying  Calendar  in  the  issue  for  April 
17  last,  page  276. 


Our  Strawberry  Pamphlet. 

Owing  to  an  expressed  desire  by  the 
writer  to  thoroughly  revise  his  series  of 
articles  on  **  Big  Berries  for  All,"  It  may 
be  early  in  December  before  we  will  be 
able  to  issue  the  booklet.  It  will  be  well 
worth  waiting  for,  however,  as  we  con- 
fidently anticipate  that  It  will  prove  the 
best  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  written, 
and  practical  to  the  core. 


The  Henry  Strawberry. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby 
a  bountiful  supply  of  these  plants  will  be 
ready  for  spring  delivery  to  subscribers 
and  agents,  and  in  this  connection  we 
beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  our  generous  offer  of  these  plants  in 
another  column.  We  do  not  think  that 
a  more  liberal  offer  has  ever  been  made 
than  the  one  now  advertised,  whereby 
the  agent  or  worker  sending  us  in  a  club 
of  ten  new  names,  at  $1  each,  becomes 
entitled  to  100  Henry  Strawberry  plants, 
while  five  plants  will  be  sent  postpaid  to 
each  person  in  his  club.  This  offer  will 
not  apply  to  a  club  of  less  than  ten.  It 
may  be  a  very  long  time  before  such  an 
offer  of  such  a  plant  can  be  made  again. 
The  wonderful  success  which  has  accom- 
panied our  premium  offer  this  fall,  in  the 
short  time  at  our  disposal  to  advertise  it, 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  orders  for  the 
Henry  Strawberry  next  spring  may  ex- 
ceed all  anticipations;  however,  we  have 
planned  for  a  large  supply  for  delivery 
and  trust  to  be  able  to  meet  all  demands 
upon  us.  Mr.  Jerolaman's  series  of  arti- 
cles is  now  being  placed  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  copies  will  oe  mailed  free  to  all  who 
desire  to  use  same  in  the  canvas  for  new 
subscriptions. 


All  the  premium  Henry  Strawberry 
plants  due  to  date,  have  been  shipped, 
except  where  a  request  has  been  made  to 
hold  them  till  8p.riug,  and  Judging  by  the 
unsolicited  acknowledgments  received, 
they  are  giving  immense  satisfaction.  In 
order  to  reduce  weight  and  hinder  excess- 
ive transpiration  some  of  the  leaves  are 
cut  off  before  shipping,  this  is  especially 
beneficial  during  a  hot  spell,  and  readers 
<^an  rest  assured  all  is  done  for  the  best. 


Our  1898  Art  Calefldar. 

I  thank  yon  very  kindly  for  the  beauti- 
ful Art  Calendar  which  I  received  yester- 
day.—Mbs.  A.  B.  Bbomwell,  Washing- 
ton. 

Received  your  magnificent  Rose  and 
Oirl,  1898  six  sheet  Art  Calendar,  and  it  is 
far  beyond  my  expectations.  It  is  a  per- 
fect gem  of  art,  and  I  for  one,  am  entirely 
satisfied,  and  thank  you  very  nnich  for 
it.— James  E.  Weil,  Pa. 

We  consider  your  1898  Art  Calendar  a 
real  beauty,  which,  together  with  its 
marvelous  cheapness  should  jHive  it  a 
place  in  many  homes.— Thos.  T.  Newby 
&  Family,  Ind. 

Your  beautiful  Art  Calendar  received, 
and  I  assure  yon  it  is  much  finer  than  I 
thought  it  would  be.  It  is  in  my  opin- 
ion the  handsomest  of  its  kind  this  year. 
— W.  P.  Mabkle,  Mo. 

TovLT  beautiful  calendar  for  1898  was 
duly  received,  and  has  been  much  ad- 
mired by  all  who  have  examined  it.  I 
consider  it  by  tar  the  finest  among  many 
that  I  have  received.— J  no.  E.  Chapman, 
N.  J. 

Thanks  for  your  beautiful  1898  Art 
Calendar.  It  is  fully  up  to  your  represen- 
tations, and  its  receipt  was  a  pleasure  to 
me  and  my  family.  It  Is  an  adornment 
to  any  home  and  is  the  finest  Calendar 
we  have  ever  received.— J.  S.  Beck,  la. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  handsome  Cal- 
endar lor  1898  and  consider  it  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  artistic  calendars  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  all  vou  claim  for  It. 
It  is  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to  myself 
and  family,  and  we  wish  your  calendar 
the  success  it  deserves.— Wm.  Syeb,  Out. 

I  received  your  Art  Calendar  for  1898 
and  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  as  I  am  a 
lover  of  Roses.  I  think  it  is  grand,  and 
one  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen.— Rob- 
BBT  Willey,  la. 

T  received  a  few  days  ago  a  copy  of 
your  1898  Calendar,  and  I  consider  it 
very  handsome  and  ornamental,  and 
every  lover  of  flowers  should  obtain  a 
copy.— Henby  H.  Sampson,  Mass. 

Your  Art  Calendar  received,  and  I  must 
say  it  is  truly  beautiful,  an  adornment 
wherever  placed  and  far  superior  to  any- 
thing I  have  seen  of  its  kind.— Chb.  Jen- 
sen, Conn. 

I  found  your  Art  Calendar  which  you 
recently  forwarded  me  to  be  Just  as  you 
represented  it.  It  has  given  pleasure  to 
both  me  and  my  family,  and  I  consider  it 
an  adornment  to  any  home.T-STBPBSN 
Baodley,  N.  r. 

Art  Calendar  for  1898  received.  Please 
accept  thanks.  Am  very  well  pleased 
with  It,  consider  it  a  work  of  art  and  a 
superior  addition  to  the  already  excellent 
list  of  calendars.-^. W.WoBCEST£B,M.D., 
N.  Y. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  Art 
Calendar;  it  more  than  comes  up  to  your 
representation.  It  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
work,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
sending  it.  Others  to  whom  I  have 
shown  it  agree  with  me  that  it  is  superb. 
— C.  R.  Hext,  Ont. 


Strawberry  Cttltore. 

Coocamliig  Mr.  Jerokuaaii  and  Hit 


A  BttUetln  for  the  Children. 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  Ohio  Station, 
"  Story  of  the  Lives  of  a  Butterfly  and  a 
Moth,''  was  prepared  more  especially  for 
the  young,  and  as  a  supplement  to  *'  Na- 
ture Studies"  in  the  Public  Schools.  It 
treats,  in  a  simple,  non-technical  manner, 
of  the  life  and  development  of  one  of  our 
large,  showy  colored,  and  more  common 
butterflies ;  and  of  the  largest  and  pret- 
tiest of  the  moths.  Teachers,  both  those 
In  the  city  as  well  as  those  in  the  coun- 
try, will  be  able  to  secure  copies  of  this 
bulletin,  by  addressing  the  Experiment 
Station,  Wooster,  Ohio.  The  Station, 
by  this  means,  hopes  to  reach  the  coming 
farmers,  while  they  are  yet  young,  and 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  secnring  a 
knowledge  of  the  things  around  them 
than  they  are  likely  to  have  later  on  in 
life. 


To  the  Editor  ofAmeHcMn  QMtdeaiBg, 

I  presume  that  Amebican  Gajbdendig  is 
published  principally  for  these  two  rea- 
sons: to  instruct  its  readera  aato  the 
best  methods  of  gardening  and  fruit  cul- 
ture, and  to  make  money.  We  have  all 
along  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  only 
object  to  increase  the  latter  was  to  give 
means  for  the  enhancement  of  the 
former;  in  the  great  financial  soeeessit 
has  seemed  to  have  had  of  late  in  the 
large  increase  of  its  subscription  list, 
this  spirit  seems  to  have  been  folly  made 
manifest.  In  order  to  maintain  its  pres- 
ent high  standard  and  great  popalarlty 
among  the  American  people,  it  fally 
recognises  the  necessity  of  giving  to  its 
readers  as  correct  and  practical  informa- 
tion as  possible,  and  to  this  end  in  vita 
the  co-operation  of  its  readers.  Is  re- 
sponse to  this  I  write  this  article;  and  if 
it  may  seem  by  some  of  the  readers  to  be 
couched  in  rather  too  plain  and  saicastic 
language.  It  should  be  excused  on  the 
ground  '*that  the  end  Justifies  the 
means." 

When  Mr.  Jerolaman's  series  of  articles 
appeared  in  Amebican  Qabdenino  under 
such  a  flashing  head  line  as  to  proclaim 
him  the  *'New  Jersey  Strawberry  . 
King,"  it  was  but  natural  that  all  eyes 
of  the  fruit  growers  should  be  turned 
toward  this  new-found  king  to  watch 
him  very  closely  to  see  if  he  were  worthy 
of  his  throne ;  and  I,  as  one  of  the  humble 
subjects  of  the  realm  (for  on  page  667 
he  fully  declares  himself  king  of  straw- 
berry growers  in  the  United  States), 
freely  admit,  looked  after  him  sharply. 

I  did  not  find  anything  very  much 
amiss  till  I  came  to  his  methods  of  cul- 
ture where  he  claims  that  by  settinif  out 
plants  (layer  plants)  In  the  fall  for  tiie 
next  spring  fruiting,  he  can  grow  a  first- 
class  crop  of  strawberries  cheaper  than 
any  ordinary  hoed  crop,  etc.,  and  fartlier 
along  he  says :  *'  It  is  human  nature  for  a 
man  to  think  that  his  method  is  the  best 
one;  such  an  one  I  neither  intend  nor  at- 
tempt to  instruct,  but  I  write  this  for  ttis 
benefit  of  those  that  have  never  set  ont  a 
plant  or  ipx)  wn  strawbeiries,  and  tf  I  can 
benefit  any  one,  I  shall  feel  proud  of  it, 
and  consider  ft  as  part  pay  for  any 
trouble  that  I  have  taken.*' 

When  I  came  to  this  I  said  to  myself: 
'<  This  king  needs  looking  after,"  tor  eer- 
tainly  this  matter  ought  not  to  go 
before  the  readers  of  the  AMEBiCAif  Qab- 
DBNmo,  apparently  indorsed  by  the  edi- 
tor, without  being  followed  with  c<Hn- 
ment,  for  if  this  is  the  best  advice  to  give 
to  those  who  never  set  a  plant  or  grew 
strawberries,  then  all  my  experience 
and  experimenting  for  the  last  twelve 
years  have  gone  for  naught,  and  I  am  far 
more  ignorant  upon  the  subject  than  I 
had  supposed  (see  page  768),  and  even 
Mr.  Jerolaman  has  made  a  great  mistake 
In  supposing  that  my  education  was 
about  complete.  (See  further  along.) 
And  while,  after  all  my  hard  striving, 
my  Inability  to  comprehend  and  profit 
by  the  teachings  of  Nature  are  to  be  de- 
plored; how  much  more  lamentable  is 
the  fact  that  at  least  99  per  cent,  of  all 
prominent  strawberry  growers  in  the 
United  States,  many  of  them  who  have 
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ffrown  atiawberries  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  alive  to  all  the  Improved 
methods,  and  long  rated  as  leading 
authorltiee  upon  the  subject,  should  now 
be  so  put  in  the  shade  by  this  new  mon- 
arch of  New  Jersey.  (See  July  24,  page 
525). 

When  Mr.  Jerolaman,  on  page  6W9, 
wound  up  kind  of  short,  he  gave  us  to 
understand  that  there  was  some  more 
coming  right  along  in  the  next  issue  that 
would  clear  up  the  mystery  about  his 
l^reat  success  by  such  methods  as  he  de- 
Kribed  (as  I  never  knew  any  other  person 
CO  get  paying  results  from  such  roeth- 
9d8).  But  after  waiting  a  few  weeks, 
&ud  understanding  from  an  editorial 
note  that  Mr.  jerolaman  was  done  for 
the  time  being  writing  for  Amhhican 
QARmE.viNG,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
writing  a  request  to  Mr.  Jerolaman  ^ 
through  the  editor.  This  was  given  on  * 
November  6.  page  768. 

Concrening  that  article  Mr.  Jerolaman 
wrote  me  a  letter,  from  which,  filing 
that  he  would  have  no  objection,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  quote: 

"  Dear  SIi^  I  have  been  requested  by 
the  editor  of  Ameuican  Gardbnino  to  an- 
swer your  letter  to  them,  having  sent  a 
copv  of  said  letter  to  me  which  I  received 
to-day.  They  have  also  requested  that  I 
should  write  one  more  article  on  my 
method  of  strawberry  culture,  which  I 
have  consented  to  do,  and  in  that  article 
answer  all  your  wishes ;  will  make  it  so 
plain  that  any  one  will  understand. 

"  It  is  true  there  are  no  runners  to  cut 
with  me.  All  will  be  made  plain  t»o  you. 
It  is  also  true  it  cost  me  less  for  one  acre 
of  straw  berries  ready  to  pick,  than  any 
acre  of  any  other  crop ;  this  I  will  also 
make  plain. 

"  I  now  give  you  a  standing  Invitation 
to  come  out  here  In  June  next  from  June 
7  to  14, 1898,  and  If  you  do  not  say  that 
I  have  only  stated  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  (after  seeing  how  little  I 
spend  in  growing  the  largest  crop  of 
strawberries  any  one  ever  saw).  I  will 
take  good  care  of  you  and  pay  all  your 
expenses  from  Maine  and  back  to  your 
home.  I,  like  you  and  many  other 
growers,  used  to  nurse  strawberries,  but 
that  was  done  with  me  ten  years  ago  or 
more,  and  I  honestly  believe  that  I  nave 
learned  all  that  it  is  possible  to  know 
about  strawberries,  and  I  also,  as  I  have 
heard  of  you  before  this,  believe  your 
education  is  about  completed,  and  it  is 
only  imagination  on  your  part  to  think 
otherwise." 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  all  the  readers 
of  this  paper,  if  from  this  letter  from 
which  the  above  quotations  were  taken, 
and  from  what  Mr.  Jerolaman  says 
about  keeping  his  word  good,  etc.,  in 
the  second  paragraph  on  page  688,  I 
should  not  have  expected  to  have  seen  a 
reply  different  from  that  which  was 
given  on  page  811.  If  what  he  says  in 
that  article,  following  where  he  men- 
tions my  name,  is  making  it  so  plain 
that  any  one  will  understand  his  methods 
of  strawberry  culture,  then  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  know  even  less  about  English 
diction  than  about  strawberry  culture. 
If  Mr.  Jerolaman  cannot  keep  his  word 
better  than  that,  and  offers  no  excuses  or 
apologies  for  so  doing,  how  can  we  place 
confidence  in  anything  he  may  tell  us? 
However,  he  may  yet  make  this  all  plain 
to  us  as  well  as  the  other  matter ;  so 
let  us  bold  onto  this  forlorn  hope  a  while 
longer. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  this  pampelet 
to  come  forth,  I  will  Just  say  a  word  to 
the  beginners  of  strawberry  growing: 
Go  slow  about  setting  layer  plants  in 
the  fall,  most  especially  where  the  ground 


is  liable  to  freese  six  inches  or  more  deep 
during  the  winter  months ;  for  if  you  do 
not  you  will  be  likely  to  find  rocks  ahead, 
of  which  I  fear  Mr.  Jerolaman  will  not 
tell.  I  have  had  much  experience  in  set- 
ting plants,  both  potted  and  layered,  in 
all  the  months  from  April  to  December, 
and  under  all  conditions  which  would 
be  likely  to  exist  In  this  locality ;  and 
have  found  from  the  middle  of  September 
to  the  lust  of  October  by  far  the  most 
dangerous  time  of  all  to  set  out  plants. 
I  have  also  experimented  largely  to  find 
out  the  most  economical  way  to  use  ma- 
nures on  the  strawberry  patch,  both 
barnyard  and  chemical,  and  will  at  some 
future  time  give  results  through  the  col- 
umns of  American  Gardening  or  else- 
where. E.  W.  WoosTi&R,  Bie. 


Violet  Diseases. 

The  Fiorlcultural  Society  of  New  Jer- 
sey, at  its  meeting  held  in  Orange,  N.  J., 
on  Monday  evening  last,  discussed  the 
subject  of  disease  of  the  Violet.  The  lec- 
turer of  the  evening  was  Dr.  Dodge,  who 
in  a  most  Interesting  and  instructive 
manner  detailed  his  method  of  making 
cultures  of  the  common  disease  known  as 
spot.  By  means  of  diagrams  he  showed 
the  action  of  the  pest  on  the  epidermis  of 
the  leaf.  His  deductions  from  the  results 
obtained  in  his  cultures  were  to  the  effect 
that  the  growth  of  the  disease  corres- 
ponded closely  to  the  descriptions  of  that 
of  a  fungus.  It  was  not  a  bacterial 
growth,  such  as  produced  trouble  in  the 
human  anatomy.  The  fungus  was  one, 
which,  under  different  circumstances  had 
different  forms  of  growth.  Dr.  Dodge  a  t 
the  outset  of  his  brief  talk,  intimated 
that  the  Violet  spot  was  the  only  disease 
of  this  plant  to  which  he  had  given  any 
study. 

Dr.  Halsted,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experi- 
ment Station,  on  being  called  upon, 
briefly  described  other  diseases  to  which 
the  Violet  is  heir,  among  them  the  bac- 
terial disease  that  strikes  in  at  the  crown 
of  the  plant  and  tears  down  the  tissue  of 
the  leaf.  Another,  a  leaf  spot,  different 
from  that  described  by  the  lecturer,  com- 
ing from  another  kind  of  spore,  its 
thread-like  ramifications  running  in  be- 
tween the  cells  of  the  plant.  The  spores 
of  this  disease  are  carried  by  dripping 
water  or  the  movements  •  of  the  air. 
Another,  the  cercospora,  or  Violet  leaf 
disease,  enters  the  leaf  by  the  stomata  or 
breathing  pores,  branching  and  break- 
ing down  the  tissues.  Black  spot,  differ- 
ent from  the  pest  of  the  same  name 
affecting  the  Rose,  only  attacks  the  Vio- 
let when  the  plants  are  not  kept  up  to 
<*the  high-water  mark."  One  of  the 
worst  troubles  below  ground  from  which 
the  Violet  suffers  is  the  root  gall,  caused 
by  nematodes  or  eel-worms. 

Chairman  McRorle  then  called  upon 
several  members  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, which  resulted  in  hosts  of  con- 
tradictory testimony  as  to  the  cause, 
effect,  and  remedy.  It  was  advanced  that 
a  moist  atmosphere  was  conducive  to 
the  development  and  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease. Its  effects  were  most  remarkable. 
Sometimes  plants  that  up  to  a  certain 
stage  had  been  free  would  be  seized  sud- 
denly, the  old  leaves  being  attacked  and 
the  younger  growths  enjoying  immunity 
from  the  pest's  ravages;   again  young 


and  old  leaves  would  both  suffer.  Rus- 
sian Violets  as  well  as  the  less  hardy 
Marie  Louise  and  others  of  that  type, 
were  all  liable  to  be  more  or  less  affected. 
It  was  suggrested  that  not  to  wet  the 
foliage  might  prove  a  preventive  to  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  to  a  more  or  lees 
degree;  while,  from  the  experience  of  one 
successful  grower  who  fed  his  soil  Ul>- 
erally  and  mulched  heavily,  a  good  soak- 
ing with  the  hose  had  been  the  remedy 
applied  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble.  Loca- 
tion, style  of  house,  and  other  points 
were  all  touched  upon.  Mr.  Herrington 
mentioned  a  case  where  Violets  were 
raised  most  successfully  at  Highlands, 
New  York  State,  in  houses  originally 
built  for  Rose  growing,  under  conditions 
that  were  supposed  to  be  dead  against 
successful  Violet  growfng.  The  plants 
were  in  steam-heated  houses,  on  elevated 
benches.  The  houses  were  200x28  feet. 
The  soil  in  the  .benches  was  kept  rather 
dry  so  as  to  have  the  plants  dry  at  the 
roots.  Practically  no  water  was  applied 
to  the  roots.  The  plants  are  only  natu- 
rally fed,  and  a  good  spraying  given 
every  other  day ;  and  there  was  not  a 
trace  of  spot  on  the  place.  Curiously 
enough,  plants  obtained  from  this  place 
and  grown  in  another  locality  .developed 
the  disease.  Mr.  Manda  believed  the 
degeneration  seen  In  the  Violet  was  attri- 
butable to  forcing  and  over-propaga- 
tion. The  stock  might  be  restored  to 
prime  condition,  if  a  certain  portion 
were  put  in  cold  frames  ^nd  left  there 
when  the  plants  were  making  their  natu- 
ral growth  and  then  propagated  from. 
The  Violet,  like  the  Carnation  and  Chry- 
santhemum, was  more  or  less  a  hardy 
plant,  and  to  force  It,  from  year  to  year, 
like  a  tropical  plant,  weakened  its  con- 
stitution and  opened  up  a  way  for  these 
diseases  to  get  in  their  work. 

The  discussion,  as  summarised  by  Dr. 
Kitchen,  brought  out  the  following 
points ;  That  specific  organisms  are  the 
primary  cause  of  the  diseases;  that  it 
pays  to  obtain  healthy  plants  with  vital- 
ity to  ward  off  these  diseases;  that  high 
altitudes,  where  the  atmosphere  was 
bright  and  clear,  were  favorable  to  suc- 
cessful Violet  growing;  that  a  certain 
amount  of  shading  is beaeflclaKobstruct- 
ing  the  burning  action  of  the  sun. 

In  answer  to  a  question.  Dr.  Halsted 
said  that  preparatory  to  filling  the 
houses,  fumigating  them  with  sulphur 
would  act  as  a  preventive;  spraying  dis- 
eased foliage  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  lime,  and  dusting  with  sulphur 
would  check  the  disease,  and  although  it 
had  never  been  demonstrated,  hydrocy- 
anic acid  gas  might  prove  to  be  destruc- 
tive to  the  lower  organisms  constituting 
the  different  diseases. 

After  all  the  vagaries  of  these  trouble- 
some pests  had  been  deliberated  upon,  it 
was  found  that  nothing  of  a  novel  char- 
acter as  to  their  origin  and  cure  had  been 
elucidated,  when  the  meeting  adjourned. 

An  Irish  gardener  once  applied  for  a 
situation  to  Mrs.  Loplits  in  Irvington. 

"Well,  Mike,"  rfie  says,  ''levery  man 
has  his  own  bed  to  see  to  in  the  garden." 

*♦  Well,  hold  on,"  says  Mike,  *^I  swam 
when  I  loft  the  sod  be  gob's  I'd  never 
slape  outside."— Communicated. 

The  five  Henry  strawberry  plants  ar- 
rived in  the  best  possible  condition. 
They  were  very  strong,  and  we  expect  to 
see  quite  a  quantity  of  fruit  on  each  of 
them  next  June.— H.  &  M.,  Colorado. 
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There  is  Not  a  Home  in  the  Land 

But  calls  for  a  yearly  Calendar. 

Every  family  tries  to  get  one  or  more;   generally  more 

There  are  Calendars  and  Calendars 

Some  are  good,  some  bad,  most  of  them  indifferent. 

There  Will  Not  be  a  Calendar  Issued  for  1898 

To  exceed  in  artistic  elegance,  finish,  beaaty  of  designs  and  effecU?e 
coloring,  the  one  we  to-day  offer  as  a  premicim  to  every  sabscriptlon 
to  AMBRICAN  GARDENING  received  before  December  81,  1807. 

EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  IS  ENTITLED  TO  ONE 

AND    CAN    EASILY    EARN    TWENTY. 

/^UR  magnificent  Rose  and  Qlrl  1898  six  sheet  Art  Calendar,  two  months  to  a  sheet,  each  sheet  SV^iiK 
^^     inches,  is  superbly  lithographed  in  eleven  colors,  and  printed  on  hammered  paper  ;  the  whole  taste- 
fully tied  with  silk  bow — undoubtedly  a  work  of  art  fit  for  the  most  elegant  home, 
Description     ^^^  ^  handsome  a  Calendar  as  was  ever  published.     Each  one  of  the  six  designs 
presents  a  distinct  type  of  female  loveliness  and  a  fresh    study  in  roses,  the 
coloring  on  each  sheet  being  rendered  in  harmony  with  the  design.     There  is  not  a  line  of  advertising 
on  the  Calendars  to  detract  from  their  value.     They  will  not  be  sold  by  us  for  less  than  $1.00  ead 


Vk^hn  IQ  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  renewinsr  before  December  31, 1897,  enclosing  Five  Cents 

VV  lltl  10  additional  to  pay  packing  and  postage. 

EVERY  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION— To  induce  people  to  test  the  value  of  Americah 
Gardening  we  will  send  the  Calendar  absolutely  free  to  every  name  received 
direct  not  previously  on  our  mailing  list.     Remit  $1.00  for  A.  G.  12  months. 

EVERY  ONE  sending  us  a  club  of  Four  3-month  trial  subscriptions  at  twenty- 
five  cents  each,  will  get  a  Calendar,  free  as  a  premium,  by  return  mail 


Entitled 

to  a 

Calendar? 


EVERY  NEW  name  sent  in  by  an  agent. 


NOTE.— We  have  ordered  mantifacttired  for  us  a  large  stock  of  these  superb  Calendars  in  the  endeavor  to  have  sufficient 
supply  for  all  demands,  but  will  not  guarantee  to  fill  orders  after  supply  is  exhausted*     Therefore,  order  yours  now. 


^f^f^lfmt  fg^  Ao^nfs  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Calendar  to  show  people  wiU  clinch  the  argtunent  and  obtain  the  snbscxip- 
Opcwiai  10  /%gen  tS  ^^jj  g^^^  g^^  Agents  wUl  be  mailed  one  copy,  securely  wrapped,  on  receipt  of  only  Twenty- 
five  cents  (one-fourth  its  valne.)  Armed  with  this  superb  Calendar  we  misjudge  human  nature  greatly  if  any  ordinary  mortil 
cannot  secure  a  big  list  of  new  subscriptions  every  day.     Every  new  subscriber"  you  send  us  gets  a  Calendar  by  retnm  mil' 


Vi/^  Every  new  subscription  at  $1.00  entitles  the  agent  to  Five  of  the  Wonderful  Henry 

Strawberry  Plants,  to  be  delivered  next  Spring.  Thus  100  new  subscriptions  would 
secure  agents  500  plants  ;  a  possession  worthy  of  your  consideration.  Every  new 
subscriber  taken  by  agent  will  receive  one  of  our  Art  Calendars  free  by  return  mail 
Agents  who  do  not  want  the  Henry  Strawberry  Plants  can  retain  as  their  payment  M 
cents  in  cash  on  each  subscription  they  take,  or  will  be  credited  twenty-live  cents 


Pay 

A  ^^  cents  in  casn  on  each  subscription  they  take,  or  will  be  credited  twenty-ir 

/\^Cil  i&  jj„  uny  book,  magazine  or  publication    they  wish   to  obtain  through  us. 


SXi»  AMERICAN  GARDEHING,  P.  0.  Box  1697,  Hew  York. 

REMIT  BY  P.  O.  or  EXPRESS  MONEY  ORDER-IT  IS  SAFEST. 
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PRIVATE    GARDENERS. 

Appointments  and  Doings. 

OATdenen  and  others  knowtng  ot  recent 
Appolntmenta  and  movinga  are  reqaeeten  ^ 
tbrward  pArtleuIara  otthesAme  torpahih 
tion  in  thl8  eolnmn.    No  ehartie  is  made. 


to 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  Dutchess  County  Horticultural 
Society  held  a  meeting  on  Wednesday, 
l>ecember  1,  when  officers  were  nomi- 
nated for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows : 
President,  Mr.  George  Saltford;  vice- 
president,  Mr.  Herman  Asher,  Mr.  Har- 
old Cpttam ;  secretary,  Mr.  Harold  Cot- 
tam,  Mr.  John  C.  Galvin,  Mr.  Arthur  A. 
Lou^hren;  assistant  secretary,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam G.  Saltlord;  treasurer,  Mr.  James 
Sloan.    The  election  is  on  January  5. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  a  banquet  on 
Wednesday,  January  5, 1898,  also  that 
the  New  Yorlt  Gardeners' Society  and  the 
New  York  Florists'  Club  be  invited  to 
attend.  A  committee  to  arrange  the  din- 
ner is:  Messrs.  Wm.  Saltford,  William 
Schicklo,  Charles  Mitchell,  James  Blair, 
and  Frederick  Gilman. 

Six  new  members  were  elected :  Mr.  R. 
J.  Barry,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. ;  James  Bell, 
Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. ;  C.  F.  Bahret,  Pough- 
keepsie;  Arthur  Saltford,  Poughkeepsie; 
Captain  Haubenesthe,  Poughkeepsie; 
Charles  Weatherhead,  New  York. 

Mr.  William  Turner,  of  Tarrytown, 
read  a  paper  on  '^  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
Grown  Under  Glass,"  which  is  being  pub- 
lished elsewhere  in  our  columns. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

I  learn  that  Nathan  Smith  &  Son's 
grand  yellow  seedling  No.  189  scored  be- 
fore the  Boston  committee  92  points 
commercial  and  94  exhibition,  and  they 
have  named  it  Thomden  after  Major 
Alex.  Davis'  place  in  Syracuse.  Major 
Davis  was  the  first  president  of  the  Cen- 
tral New  York  Horticultural  Society, 
and  his  place  on  University  Heights  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  state.  The  green- 
houses contain  many  beautiful  and  rare 
varieties  of  stove  plants  and  many  rare 
orchids,  etc.  Mr.  Campbell,  the  manager 
of  the  place,  and  secretary  of  Central 
New  York  Horticultural  Society,  is  one 
of  our  foremost  growers  as  well  as  a 
genial  and  whole-souled  gentleman  who 
has  a  host  of  friends.  There  will  cer- 
tainly be  some  big  money  prizes  offered 
for  this  variety  at  our  show  next  fall  and 
also  for  Mr.  Giove  Rawson*s  Yellow 
Fellow.— C.  A.  Phillies. 

New  Jersey  Florlcultural  Society. 

This  association,  at  its  regular  meeting 
held  on  Monday  night,  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers:  Malcolm  McHorie,  presi- 
dent; John  Hayes,  vice-president ;  Peter 
Duff,  secretary;  George  Smith,  treas- 
urer. This  Is  a  re-election  of  last  year's 
officers.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  an- 
nual dinner  at  the  time  of  Installation, 
which  will  be  the  regular  meeting  in  Jan- 
uary. 

New  York. 
The  winter  session  of  the  American  In- 
stitute Farmers'  Club  opens  on  Tuesday, 
December  14,  and  as  heretofore  meetings 
will  be  held  the  second  Tuesday  in  each 
month  at  2  P.  M.,  at  111  West  Thirty- 
eighth  street.     The  Horticultural  section 


will  meet  at  7:80  P.  M.,  on  the  same  day 
as  the  Farmers'  Club.  This  new  section 
promises  t©  be  one  of  the  leading  feaitures 
in  a  horti-floricultural  sense.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  an  instructive  course  of  lec- 
tures will  be  deUvered  during  the  winter. 
The  meeting  next  Tuesday  evening  will 
be  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  sec- 
tion. The  future  course  of  the  section 
will  be  discussed  and  a  program  begin- 
ning in  January  and  ending  in  Juae  ar- 
ranged for.  A  course  of  lectures  on  Bot- 
any is  suggested. 

All  meetings  are  open  and  membership 
to  either  section  free. 

Cycads  and  Palms. 

To  the  Editor  of  American  Gnrdening. 

With  reference  to  a  communication* 
under  the  above  heading,  from  Gustave 
X.  Amrhyn,  superintendent  to  James  W. 
Qulntard,  which  appeared  in  your  issue 
of  the  27th  ult.,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Amrhyn,  seidng  that  he  has  such  pro- 
found botanical  knowledge,  if  a  Zamla  Is 
a  Cycas?  At  the  show  in  question 
(Port  Chester,  N.  Y.),  the  schedule  called 
distinctly  for  "  best  Cycas  "  and  not  for  a 
plant  of  any  icind  wbat^'ver  of  the  order 
Cycadaceeesa  Mr.  Amrhyn  would  have  It 
appear  in  his  statement  of  the  case.— 
R.  W. 

Orchids  at  Philadelphia  Show. 

I  notice  in  your  Issue  of  November  20, 
that  you  doubt  whether  "  such  a  unique 
and  valuable  collection  of  orchids"  has 
ever  been  exhibited  In  any  American 
fioral  show  as  that  of  Mr.  Roebllng's  at 
the  recent  New  York  show.  I  therefore 
enclose  you  the  list  of  orchids  exhibited 
by  me  at  the  Philadelphia  fiower  show. 
It  is  a  small  part  of  the  most  noted  col- 
lection in  America,  and  is  as  well  known 
in  Europe  as  it  is  here;  it  is  the  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  Erastus  Coming,  and  I 
am  surprised  that  your  paper  has  not 
even  given  It  a  passing  notice.— Alphonsb 
Pericat,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Wil- 
son, Philadelphia. 

[We  much  regret  that  any  important 
feature  of  the  recent  exhibition  at  Phila- 
delphia should  have  been  omitted  from 
our  notes.  The  list  of  orchids  shown  in 
the  collection  of  our  correspondent  is  a 
most  comprehensive  one,  and  contains 
the  names  of  many  varieties.  Yet  for  all 
that  we  do  not  see  any  reason  to  modify 
our  expression  of  opinion"  upon  the  New 
York  display;  both  exhibitors  deserve  full 
credit  for  what  they  have  done.— Ed.] 

Newport,  R.  1. 

A  tank  68x22  has  just  been  completed 
on  the  Mrs.  H.  M.  Brooks  estate,  princi- 
pally for  Nelumblums,  Mr.  James  Hill, 
the  gardener,  is  most  successful  with  this 
class  of  plants. 

At  the  Breakers  greenhouses,  at  the 
present  time  Begonias  make  a  fine  show, 
B.  socotrana  Is  extra  well  done ;  one  of 
the  most  valuable  characteristics  of  this 
species  is  the  lasting  quality  of  the 
blooms,  and  having  long  stems,  they  are 
also  excellent  for  cutting.  B.  semperflo- 
rens  gigantea  rosea  is  also  grown  In 
quantity  and  is  useful  both  as  a  pot 
plant  and  for  cutting  from. 

One  bench  Is  occupied  with  an  im- 
proved form  of  B.incarnata;  hassmaller 
foliage  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  lighter 
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♦    Hyaointh«,  Tulips,  NarolMiu,  liily    ^ 
^  of  the  Valley.  Bplnmw.  ^ 

SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  CLEAR. 

WEEBER  *»  DON, 


U" 


Seed  Mer«h«BU  mnd  «r«wer», 
14  Chambera  Street.         NEW  YORK. 


litBtton  AmerieaB  Oerdeolag  when  y<w  wrlfe€ 

iO  West  ZWk  tt,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Solicit  Sblpments  of  Out  Flowers  on  Com- 
mission.   Best  market  prices  guaranteed. 

Memtloii  Ameriean  Oardooiiic  irtifla  yon  write. 


Bustnesfl  Cards. 

C.  D.  Zimmerman,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  HorUoultorist 
Landscape  Gardener.  Plans  and  estimates  rnmlsnea 

T>ND  DETELOPMENT,  oonsnltattons,  plans, 
-^^saperlntendence,  plants,  Ubor,  etc,  sapplled  tor 
work  as  wanted.  SOO  original  designs  tor  residences, 
■ardens,  parks,  etc,  ready  tor  bispectlon.  Com- 
mn^cattons  sollolted  from  those  who  reqnlie  the 
Talne  of  land  or  residence  dereloped  wtUi  pnwtl^ 
economy.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  1697, 
New  York  City. 


ll$1.IIORai$loSii(!d(irfor50G. 

POSTPAID. 

We  am  ttred  of  selling  dealers 
and  waiting  M  days  for  onr 
money,  so  we  will  sell  honse- 
keepers  at  Jobbers  i> rices. 

Bend  ftO  eente,  and  we  will 
mall  yon  postpaid  one  of  our 

UT  STATE  UISIISEEBERS 

Guamnteed  to  seed  1  lb.  ef 
raisins  in  6  minutes.  Simple 
to  opemte  and  easy  to  clean. 

EUTON  iFI.  N.  D.  18.  •*'l»AS?r*' 

Mantloa  American  Gardening  when  ycm  wtlta. 


KNOWN 
WORTH 

You  judge  a  man  by  his  reputation.  His 
reputation  is  formed  by  what  he  does.  So 
In  selecting  a  musical  Instrument  —  study 
Its  reputation.  That  represents  what  it 
does.    Loolc  Into  the  merits  of  •  the 


{QuIUrs 
Mandolins 
Banjos 
Zithers 
Piutes 
Their    superiority     Invites    the    closest 
scrutiny.     Their  repuUUon   Is  their  war- 
ranty, for  It  tells  what  It  does.    In  choosing 
a  "Bay  State"  you  purchase  known  worth. 
Twenty-seven   awards.     Only   winners   of 
American  gold  medals^ 

5end  for  Catalogue  and  Prices  ^ 

JOHNC.HAYNES&CO.  J 

453-463  Wuhlngton  5t.  # 

#  BOSTON. 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  yon  write. 

Oak-tanned  leather  Harness 


tkt  CWMMT  u  «M««lt  pricw.  WB  CAN  8AVK  YOU  MONSY. 

KIN(  DARNESS  CO.  n&  3  ch«dis«,otr>,N.Y, 
Hentlott  American  Gardening  when  yon  writ*. 
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shade  than  the  last  named.  Mr.  Laurie* 
the  gardener,  and  Mr.  Pow,  bis  foreman, 
take  especial  interest  in  this  class  of 
plants. 

For  summer  bedding,  large  quantities 
of  Begonia  Erfordii  and  the  improved 
forms  of  B.  Vernon  are  being  propa- 
gated. But  of  this  class  I  have  seen 
nothing  to  equal  those  raised  by  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Oriffen  of  this  city,  and  for  which  he 
was  awarded  a  silver  medal  by  the  New- 
port Horticultural  Society  on  November 
10,  the  improvement  noted  being  in  the 
extra  size  of  the  blooms  and  the  purity 
of  the  colors;  these  are  of  the  semperflo- 
rens  type,  consequently  are  dwarf. 
?"  Gardenias  are  now  being  propagated 
in  quantity  for  next  summer's  work. 
Alexander  MacLellax. 


Pio.  235.— The  Late  William  Grey. 
Born  1838--Died  1897. 
(See  ante  page  839.) 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America. 

Secretary**  Official  Report. 

Since  last  report,  seedlings  have  been 
examined  and  reported  as  follows : 

Chicago,  November  20, 1897. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Peirce,  exhibited  by  F. 
Domer  &  Sons  Co.;  La  Fayette,  Ind., 
Japanese,  deep  yellow,  scored,  commer- 
cial scale,  90  points. 

Stelleta,  exhibited  by  Nathan  Smith 
&  Son,  Adrian,  Mich.;  Japanese  reflexed, 
yellow,  scored,  commercial  scale,  88 
points. 

Rnstique,  bv  same  exhibitors ;  Japan- 
ese incurred,  light  bronze,  scored,  com- 
mercial scale,  85  points. 

Merza,  by  same  exhibitors;  Japanese 
Incurved,  white,  scored,  commercial 
scale,  85  points. 

Madison,  exhibited  by  E.  G.  Hill  &  Co., 
Richmond,  Ind.;  Japanese  incurved, 
bronze,  scored,  commercial  scale,  79 
points. 

November  27. 

Wm.  H.  Chadwick,  exhibited  by 
Grove  P.  Rawson,  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  Japan- 
ese incurved,  blush  white,  scored,  com- 
mercial scale,  93  points. 

Mp.  W.  B.  Brown,  exhibited  by  Theo. 
Bock,  Hamilton,  O.;  incurved,  white, 
scored,  commercial  scale,  78  points. 

Boston,  November  20. 

Arline,  exhibited  by  Nathan  Smith  & 
Son,  Adrian,  Mich.;  incurved,  white, 
scored,  commercial  scale,  87  points;  ex- 
hibition scale.  90  points. 

Thornden,  by  same  exhibitors ;  Japan- 
ese, deep  chrorae-yellow,  scored,  com- 
mercial scale.  92  points;  exhibition 
scale.  94  points. 


Mp«.  C.  H.  Peirce,  exhibited  by  F. 
Domer  &  Sons  Co.;  Japanese,  bright 
yellow,  scored,  commercial  scale,  91 
points. 

November  27. 

Wm.  H.  Chadwick,  exhibited  by  G. 
P.  Rawson;  Japanese  incurved,  white, 
scored,  commercial  scale,  92  points ;  ex- 
hibition scale,  98  points. 

Philadelphia,  November  20. 

Spottswood,  exhibited  by  Robert  G. 
Carey,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.;  incurved,  light 
yellow,  scored,  commercial  scale,  91 
points;  exhibition  scale,  88  points. 

Minnewaska,  exhibited  by  John  N. 
May,  Summit,  N.  J.;  Japanese  pink, 
scored,  commercial  scale,  81  points; 
exhibition  scale,  77  points. 

Dolores,  by  same  exhibitor;  scored, 
commercial  scale,  84  points;  exhibition 
scale,  83  points. 

Mrs.  a  H.  Peirce,  exhibited  by  Fred. 
Domer  &  Sons  Co..  La  Fayette,  Ind.;  in- 
curved, yellow,  scored,  commercial 
scale,  90  points;  exhibition  scale,  87 
points. 

November  27. 

W.  H.  Chadwick.  exhibited  by  Grove 
P.  Rawson,  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  Japanese  in- 
curved, blush  white,  scored,  commercial 
scale,  89  points;  exhibition  scale,  89 
points. 

Sport  flrom  Mrs.  Jerome  Jones,  ex- 
hibited by  Ferdinand  Heck,  Reading  Pa.; 
Japanese  Incurved,  light  yellow,  scored, 
commercial  scale,  90  points ;  exhibition 
scale,  90  points. 

Our  Old  Friend,  exhibited  by  W.  K. 
Harris,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Japanese  in- 
curved, canary -yellow,  scored,  commer- 
cial scale,  89  points;  exhibition  scale, 
88  points. 

New  Yokk,  November  27. 

Wm.  H.  Chadwick,  exhibited  by 
Grove  P.  Rawson,  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  Japan- 
ese incurved,  blush  white,  scored,  com- 
mercial scale,  86  points. 

Cincinnati,  November  20. 

Arline,  exhibited  by  Nathan  Smith  & 
Son,  Adrian,  Mich.;  Incurved,  white, 
scored,  commercial  scale,  84  points. 

Rustique,  by  same  exhibitors;  Japan- 
ese Incurved,  bronzy  yellow,  scored, com- 
mercial scale,  73  points. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Peirce,  exhibited  by  F. 
Dorner  &  Sons  Co.;  Japanese  reflexed, 
yellow,  scored,  commercial  scale,  87 
points. 

No.  169,  e^rtUbitedby  E.  G.  HIU  &  Co., 
Richmond,  Ind:;  Japanese  incurved, 
white,  scored,  commercial  scale,  81 
points. 

Mrs,  Wm.  B.  Brown,  exhibited  by 
Theo.  Bock,  Hamilton,  O.;  Japanese  In- 
curved, white,  scored,  commercial  scale, 
84  points. 

Note.— Stelleta  was  exhibited  as  Kilo, 
and  the  change  was  made  to  avoid  a 
clash  with  Clio,  exhibited  this  season. 

Thornden  was  shown  as  Golden  Gem ; 
the  change  made  was  necessary,  as  the 
latter  name  has  been  applied  already  to 
a  chrysanthemum.  In  last  report  No. 
Ill  (Bessie  Hollls),  shown  at  Chicago, 
should  have  read  83  Instead  of  87  points. 
Elmer  D.  Smith,  Sec'y. 


How's  This! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  reward 
for  any  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J. 
Cheney  for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe 
him  perfectly  honorable  In  all  business 
transactions  and  financially  able  to 
carry  out  any  obligations  made  by  their 
firm. 
West    &    Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists, 

Toledo,  O, 
Waldino,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale 
Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  Internally, 
acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mu- 
cous surfaces  of  the  sytem.  Testimonials 
sent  free.  Price  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by 
all  Druggists. 


Sltuatioiu  Wanted. 

▲dTertiMmenta  will  te  inwrted  under  this  beid- 
Ing  at  oHi  CBKT  FEB  WORD  6«ch  liunitkm,  pAyiUa 
in  adTsnoew  The  addrcsB  to  be coimtel  as  FUtof 
the  advertlaement  No  advertteemeDt  inserted  for 
lees  than  flfteen  oente  per  ineertloii: 

CITUATIOK  wanted,  aa  gardener's  aa 
*^  had  b  years*  es^erienoe.  Addresa 
care  American  Gardening, 

yoUNO  man.  8  years'  experience  In  all  brsncfaes 
-^  of  gardening,  desires  assiataDi's  sttnaUen  oa 
large    private  place;  llrstHilaas  references  trosi 

8 resent  and  former  employers ;  wages  modente. 
r.  W.  Merkel,  5  E.  Ud  St.,  New  York. 

FOR  5ALE. 

Advertisements  net  to  exceed  eighty  words  wOl 
be  Inserted  under  this  beading  at  two  cum  po 
WORD  each  insertion,  payable  in  adranoe. 

fiTRAWBERRIBS,  Poteto  Seeda  Wm.A.OIda, 
"    Okemos,  Mich. 

(IlLAfiS  at  wholesale^  rock  Irottom  prlcea. 
^  paint  for  greenbooses.  The  Reed  Glass  it 
Co.,  Im  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 

T,  C.  BOBBINK,  Batherford.  N.  J.— Dutch  Bollis, 
-^*  Clematla,  Magnolias,  Rhododendrens,Aaale8s, 
etc.  Branch  of  the  Horticaltaral  Company,  Bos- 
koop,  Holland. 

QTRAWBERRT  planu.  25c.  each,  of  Clyde,  Olen 
*^  Mary,  Wm.  Belt  and  Blsmark,  sent  prepaid  for 
one  dollar.  Catalogue  free.  Enos  W.  Dunham, 
SteyensTille,  Mich. 

T)IRECT  from  the  grower,  duty  free.  Hulseboscb 
-^  Brothers'  Seed,  Bulb,  and  Plant  CaUlogne  to 
now  out,  prices  very  reasonable,  anybody  who  has 
not  reoeived  a  copy  should  add  rese  Hulaebosch  Bros., 
Englewood,  N.  J. 

r\0  YOU  WANT  the  best  flower  pnte  ?  If  so.  sand 
■^  address  to  The  WbUldln  Pottery  Co..  TIS  Whar- 
ton St.,  Philadelphia.  Three  shlppmg  points,  csn 
sare  you  freivht. 


Paint 


WANTED. 

[Rates,  etc.,  same  as  in  •*  For  Sale  **  column. J 

A  SSISTANr  gardener— A  young,  sober,  prac' 
■^^  tlcal  man  can  get  permanent  ooeitlon  st  once- 
State  wages  with  board.  R.  B.  Hayes,  Gardener 
and  Florist,  Shelby,  Ohio. 

p  PODltni  Encgcioiiiiilii. 

Tbe  Poultry  Keepkr,  edited  by  P.H. 
Jacobs,  one  of  the  best  informed  men  of 
tlie  a^  on  poultry  subjects,  and  who  to 
aptly  termed  a  walking  poultry  diction- 
ary, has  pubUsbed  four  large  pampbletB, 
coverlnjf  every  subject  connected  with 
the  feathered  tribe,  which  It  entltleg 
Illustrators  Nos.  1,  2,  3. and  4.  The 
series  constitnte  a  veritable  **  POUIjTBT 
ENGTOIjOPBDIA/*  covering  tbe 
ground  so  completely  that  by  the  aid  of 
the  **  Four  Illnstrators,**  and  the  reg- 
ular monthly  yisits  of  the  "Pocltkt 
Keeper,*'  the  reader  can  glean  all  the 
information  necessary  to  become  a  sue- 
cessful  poultry  raiser. 

Yon  could  not  get  any  similar  series  in 
tbe  whole  world,  even  for  ^0  each,  for 
they  do  not  exist.  Were  they  iriven  In 
regular  book  form  with  elaborate  tilndlng 
and  colored  cuts  you  would  tiiink  them 
easily  worth  $5  each,  but  what  Is  wanted 
Is  not  elegant  printing,  so  much  as  vahi- 
able  Information  that  you  can  make  ose 
of.  They  have  cost  much  In  labor  and 
cash,  but  we  offer  the  set  for  almost 
nothing.  A  partial  list  of  the  subjects 
treated  is  as  follows : 

Illustrator  No.  1.— Poultry  Honaea,  In- 
cnbators.  Brooders.  Coops,  etc.  25  cents. 

Illustrator  No.  2.~Artlflcial  Incnhation, 
Raising  Chicks,  Testing  Eggs,  etc.  25  cents. 

Illustrator  No.  8.— Poultry  Diseases, 
Lice,  Gapes,  Moulting,  Egg  Eating,  etc 
25  cents. 

Illustrator  No.  4.— Judging  Fowls.  De- 
scription of  Breeds,  Mating,  et'C.  25  cents. 

For  $1.50  we  will  send  American 
Gardening,  (weekly)  one  year.  The 
Poultry  Keeper  (monthly)  one  year, 
and  the  Four  Illustrators,  as  above 

ORDER  NOW. 

AMERICAN  lARDEWm/iU^'liwrirt 


Dec.  II,  1897. 
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The  Bee  Keeper. 

Who  Should  Keep  Bees? 

The  fruit  growers  first  of  all  should 
give  this  matter  their  attention.  Did 
you  ever  think  of  the  amount  of  nectar 
that  is  wasted  every  year  in  the  straw- 
berry field,  the  raspberry  plantation,  or 
apple,  peach,  and  pear  orchard  ?  Indeed, 
it  is  worse  than  wasted,  as  the  bees  per- 
form a  very  important  office  while  they 
gather  the  nectar,  viz.,  fertilizing  and 
cross-fertilizing  the  flowers,  and  the  result 
is  a  larger  crop  of  better  fruit. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  it  will  pay  a  fruit 
grower  to  keep  a  score  or  so  of  colonies 
just  for  the  work  the  bees  do  on  the  blos- 
soms. Of  course,  where  a  locality  is 
well  stocked,  this  would  not  count,  but  I 
often  see  large  territories  devoted  to  fruit 
with  very  few  bees  indeed.  There  is  not 
the  least  doubt  but  in  such  localities 
there  would  be  a  noticeable  difference  of 
productiveness  if  a  few  apiaries  were 
established. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root  mentions  a  case  where 
by  injunction  the  beekeepers  were  com- 
pelled to  remove  all  their  bees  from  a  cer- 
tain fruit  locality  as  the  fruit  growers 
claime<l  the  bees  ruined  their  fruit.  When 
the  bees  were  gone  the  trees  would  not 
set,  though  they  would  blossom  ever  so 
abundantly.  Sometime  afterward  the 
fruit  growers  learned  their  lesson  and  in- 
vited the  beekeeper  to  bring  back  the 
bees  and  soon  the  abundance  of  fruit 
showed  plainly  that  the  bee  is  of  infinite 
value  to  the  fruit  grower.  Sir  John  Lnb- 
lock.lnhis  "Fruits,  Leaves,  and  Flowers" 
and  "  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps,"  gives  some 
very  apt  Illustrations  of  this  law. 

The  Suburbanite. 

The  suburban  resident  who  does  pro- 
fessional work  in  the  city,  generally  of  a 
sedentary  nature,  will  find  amateur  bee 
culture  a  most  delightful  exercise  and 
quite  a  fascinating  study.  The  careful 
observation  and  study  of  the  habits  of 
these  orderly,  inteUlgent  and  self-eacrific- 
Ing  little  insects  not  only  give  one  pleas- 
ure, but  appeal  to  the  better  side  of 
one's  nature  and  so  encourage  virtues 
that  few  other  avocations  do. 

Invalids. 

To  Invalids,  it  is  not  a  cure-all,  as  are 
the  electric  appliances  and  patent  medi- 
cinee,  but  it  works  wonders.  Just  now  I 
recall  a  case  of  a  neighbor  of  mine  whose 
health  was  all  broken  up  and  whose  eye- 
sight was  so  bad  that  the  doctor 
thought  there  was  no  hope. 

He  purchased  a  small  home  and  started 
beekeeping  on  a  small  scale  and  in  five 
years  was  a  well  man  with  a  pair  of 
good  eyes  and  a  purse  eo  well  filled  that 
lie  purchased  a  large  farm.  I  could  cite 
scores  of  instances  Just  as  remarkable. 

The  work  entailed  is  as  exhilerating  as 
a  summer  of  exercise  in  the  Alps  and  not 
lialf  as  dangerous !  The  exercise  is  inval- 
uable while  the  profits  are  valuable. 

Who  Can't  Keep  Bees 

There  are  very  few  people  who  cannot 
keep  bees  and  those  few  are  the  shiftless, 
lazy,  indolent,  and  careless  .who  fail  in 
other  vocations.  The  general  requisites 
are  promptitude,  persistence,  careful 
planning,  and  energetic  execution. 

L.  W.  LiOHTY,  Pa. 
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Nitrate  of  Soda 

is  the  best  and  cheapest  form 
in  whichyou  can  buy  nitrogen 
(or  ammonia).  It  is  also  the 
most  soluble  and  available 
form  in  which  nitrogen  can 
be  applied  as  food  for  plants. 
You  can  mix  it  yourself  with 
other  materials  in  just  the 
correct  proportion  for  the 
particular  crop  to  which  3'ou 
wish  to  apply  it.  You  cannot 
rais^good  crops  without  nit- 
rogen in  some  form.  Why 
not  use  the  best — Nitrate  ? 

FrAA  "^  40-pafire  book,  "Food  for  Plants.*' 
■  Ivv  Tells  all  about  mixing  and  nsinsr 
fertilizers.    Please  ask  for  it. 

8.  M.  HARRIS.  MORETON  FARM  (p.  O.)  N.  Y 

Mention  Americao  Gardening  irben  rem  mUbk, 


Publishers  AMERICAN  GARDENING: 

GentlemeD — It  mayjnterestyou  to 
learn  that  my  advertisement  in  your 
paper  brought  me  customers  &om  Mex- 
ico, New  Zealand,  Canada,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Manitoba,  as  well  as  fh)m  our 
own  country. 

F.  L.  WRIGHT,  Mich. 
November  19, 1897. 


Wc  are  not  enthusiastic: 

ahoui  the 


simply  earnest 

We  ilo  t]Gt  (^laim  mucb^  on\j  thnt  it  li  the 

Best  Bicycle  Lamp  on  Earth. 
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ITS  aUPBUlOKITT  Uihowa  in  three  prlflclpftl  ix>lnla: 
i  ^PfpolTES  THE  MOflT  LIGHT 

STATS  ALUJHT  IN  SPlTK  Of  Wmt>  AKD  JAR  < 
,  IS  n AXIK^O MELVAPFrARANCE 
A^Ad  for  clrrtLlif  or.  better  ALU,  t^ni  iS.&O  whirh  \ 
i  ]i  the  reflfODA^e  prie«  9X  wbJcJb  w?  leil  onet  d«UT-» 
f  «t«d  Aivywbere.  ^ 

R.E,  DIET2  COMPANY  | 

60  Laight  Street  | 

EifitabllHluyl  111  IMOIn  tlie  MuLU'       liFw  VHMC  riTV  « 
fofTmr^Qf  T.^ijnp(iand  I^nt^mi.       "*-"    »w«»  ^"  *  J 

iit»ptloa  Ameiicaa  Qard^nteg  wliwi  yeo  write 


is  only  OM  of  Stark  12  Challefige  Pointo— the 
,  '      •        WHY  Stark  Bk 


2rC  PAY  rRL-IGHT  fun  riplalnly  showWHY  Stark  Bro's  ^^„  -_ 
I  the  most  trees.  Then,  we  will  net  cat  faalHy  no  matter  how  LOW  our  price 
If  interested  in  trees  or  fruits  drop  postal  for  CT  ADV  I7DTTTT  RAAV 
new  edition:  finest,  most  complete  yet  issued  Ol/tlin  rHUIl  DUUIV 
sent  free.     STARK  BR08,  Lovlsiaaa,  Mo.  Stark.  Mo.  Roekport,  III.  OaasTille.  N.Y. 

Mentliwi  Amaitoaa  QarflanUig  wJiae  yon  wrtte 


Wc  have  made  arrangements  to  furnish  THE  OHIO 
FARMER  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  American  Garden-    ONLY 
ING,  both  papers,  one  year,  making  a  total  of  104 
great  papers,  for  only  $1.60. 


$160 


rue  year;  employs  T±iis  ViSKY  BEST  WRITERS  that  money  can  produce;  a  stronj?.  fearless 
defender  of  the  ««trtcultural  interest  of  this  country,  and  CLEAN  in  both  reading  and  adver- 
tising columns.    IT  HELPS  MAKE  THE  FARM  PaV.    SAMPLE  COPIES  FREK 

V  *^E?*£?*^  ®?°^^&^J^*^  order  this  combination  at  once  and  liave  their  present  term  of 
ff^??f*J??S^^TAHS^^^^^  GARDENING  extended  for  one  year.  New  subscribers  to  THE 
OHIO  I ARMER  wiU  receive  the  rest  of  this  year  free.    Address  all  orders, 

AilERICAN  OARDBNINQ,   P.  O,   BOX   16^.  NEW   YORK. 
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Fruit 

Trees  and  Vines  become 
hardier,  and  their  products  bet- 
ter colored  and  better  flavored 
when  liberally  treated  with 
fertilizers  containing  at  least 
io%  actual 

Potash. 

CDBC  A"  illustrated  book  which  tells 
r|\CC  what  Potash  is,  and  how  it 
m^mm^^mmm  should  be  used,  is  Sent  free  to 
all  applicants.    Send  your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nastaa  St.,  New  Yotlb 
Mention  AmTlcan  Qaitkimng  wttien  you  wnf. 


Aik  your  li«rdwar« 

dealer. 

Makers  LAKE  BROS. 

Poaffhkeepele,  N.  T. 

Mtatton  AmwIcMi  Qmr^uoiaz  iiteen  yoo  mrttt. 

i.4«  OLD  COLONY  NURSERIES.  ,..7 

Hardy  Shmba*  Trees*  Tines, 
Evergreens  and  Perennials,     •    • 

A  large  and  fine  atock  •£  well-rooted  plants, 
ffrown  in  a  sandy  loam.  Good  plants,  best 
sizes  for  planting: ;  very  cheap. 

Priced  Catalofrue  free  on  application. 

T.  R.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
VAQtlofB  American  Gardeninjr  when  too  write. 


One  Cow  Did  It, 


tbe  great  Cbleaoo  tire.  It  requires  but  one  to  let 
down  a  few  rails,  or  find  the  weak  points  In  your 
"oiieap"  fence,  and  the  whole  herd  follow,  why 
blame  the  cow!     It  were  wiser  to  buy  a  et^ck 

PACE  W0TE5  WIRE  FENCE  CO^  Adrian,  Hleh. 

Mention  Amerloiin  Gardening  when  you  write. 


$4  Worth  of  New  Musie 

for  the  ladies  and 

*'Seriboer*s  Lumber  and  Lok 
Book" 

for  the  men  are  the  premiums  we  are  offer- 
inir  with  one  yearns  subscription  to 

''The  Market  Basket/'  at  $1. 

Send  the  dollar,  we  will  send  you  a  lonv 
list  of  music  from  which  you  can  select  10 
pieces,  which  sells  regularly  for  40  ota.  each. 

''The  Lumber  and  Log  Book" 

is  a  board  bound  book  of  IWpaaes.  No 
farmer,  mechanic,  saw  mill  man  or  business 
man  should  be  without  it.  It  is  Invaluable. 
It  treats  over  a  hundred  different  subjects. 
It*s  just  what  you  ought  to  have.  It*sa  per- 
fect schoolmaster,  we  send  the  94  worth 
of  music,  the  Lumber  and  Loir  Book  and 
the  Market  Basket  for  one  year,  all  for  tl. 
Send  the  $1  now,  and  we  will  send  tbe 
HarlKet  Basket  free  until  January  1. 

THE  MARKET  BASKET  PUB.  CO., 

120  So.  2d  St.,        Phlladelpbia,  Pa. 

A.  J.  MERRILL,  Manger. 

Meatloo  Amerieaa  OarOsolat  wliea  twi  wrtta. 


The  Window  Qardeo. 


New  Genmlams  in  New  Color  Combina- 
tions. 

Inquiriefi  received  indicate  consid- 
erable Interest  in  certain  of  these  de- 
scribed in  tbe  issue  of  September  25.  We 
are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  refer  inquirers 
to  any  firm  selling  all  the  varieties  men- 
tioned. The  only  firm  known  to  us  which 
offered  them  all  has  gone  out  of  existence 
since  the  former  note  was  written.  The 
firm  of  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.  and  also 
the  Cottage  Gardens  (C.  W.  Ward),  are 
large  handlers  of  Geranlamsfor  the  retail 
trade,  and  would  be  likely  to  have  most 
of  the  sorts  desired. 
freedom  f^om  Insects. 

Daring  no  season  do  we  remember 
to  have  experienced  greater  freedom  from 
insect  pests  up  to  Thanksgiving  than 
during  the  present.  This  is  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  all  plants  known  to  be 
pleasing  to  aphis,  etc. » were  sprayed  with 
tobacco  tea  before  the  foe  appeared. 
With  this  precaution,  there  has  been  no 
need  of  continual  fighting,  as  none  of  the 
foe  have  been  In  evidence.  Not  even 
Koses  and  Carnations  have  been  Infested. 
Rubber  Bulb  Sprinklers. 

The  word  "bulb "as  used  above, 
refers  to  the  little  tool,  and  not  to  any 
plant.  There  are  several  makes  of  these 
handy  sprinklers,  and  they  are  an  exceed- 
ing comfort  to  any  plant  raiser  who  is 
not  strong  enongh  to  handle  the  pots 
often.  Nor  Is  the  saving  of  strength 
more  than  a  beginning  of  merit.  The 
spray  Is  very  fine,  and  more  effectual 
than  much  of  the  ordinary  sprinkling 
over  a  sink.  The  plants  receive  the  at- 
tention oftener,  when  It  Is  easy  to  give 
It,  and  show,  almost  at  once,  decided  Im- 
provement.* It  is  by  no  means  ecpnoml- 


fifani 


^ooka/ 

A  little  energy  will  earn  yon 
a  Library. 


7)o  2/ou  JCnow 

That  AMERICAN  GARDEN- 
ING  issues  the  most  compre- 
hensive Catalogue  of  Books 
on  all  subjects  connected  with 
the  Home  ia   tbe  Country? 

^Iso  Vhat  We  J^llow 

A  credit  of  Forty  Cents  in 
Books  for  every  New  sub- 
scription  sent  us  at   $1,00. 

^uatVhinkofSi 

Only  Five  New  Subscriptions 
to  earn  any  Two  Dollar  Book 
in  our  List. 


If  yeu  have  not  received  one  of  oar  Book 
CaUlofues  send  stamp  for  a  copy  at 
oace.     Now  Is  the  accepted  time.    .    . 

km\m  GIRDENIN6,  NEW  YORL 

p.  O.  Vox  1697. 


cal.lhowever.  to  buy  the  cheaper  sprink- 
ler, the  one  without  the  angle  neek,  as 
such  will  not  throw  the  spray  from  be- 
low, where  one  desires  most  to  be  able  to 
get  it. 
Cobaea  In  the  Window. 

Cobaea  macrostemma,  mentioned 
lately  as  budding  In  the  window,  from 
seed  summer-sown  there,  Is  now  In  full 
bloom.  It  is  not  showy  enoagh,  how- 
ever, to  count  for  much  more  than  Its 
pretty  vinery.  The  blossom  colors  are 
almost  exactly  those  of  the  admired  Cy- 
pripediums,  dull  brown,  combined  with 
pale  green.  The  red  stamens,  which  were 
supposed  to  give  a  fair  amount  of  color 
to  the  general  effect,  are,  in  theee  honse- 
grown  plants,  se  pale  and  dull  as  to  be 
scarcely  noticeable;  certainly,  not 
charming. 
Easy  Work  Among  the  Plnnte. 

The  aid  to  be  had  from  a  good,  fine 
sprayer  has  been  noted.  The  use  of  moss 
as  a  bed  for  the  house  bulbs,  as  advised 
In  a  recent  Issue  of  American  Gardenixo, 
Is  a  relief  In  the  direction  of  weight  not 
appreciated  fully  until  tried ;  while  the 
new  fibre  potting  stuff,  Jadoo,  has 
enough  to  recommend  It  on  this  score,  if 
It  had  no  other  merit  to  Its  account.  We 
find  that  the  delicate  Uttle  G«n  Callas 
and  stunted  Primulas  potted  In  it  are  al- 
ready looking  up;  and  wecertalnly  hope 
that  It  will  prove  all  that  Is  so  freely 
claimed,  and,  in  some  quarters,  so  freely 
accorded. 
Early  NarelssL 

Double  Roman  Narcissi,  placed  hi 
water  October  21,  are  now,  38  daja 
later,  Just  ready  to  bloom.  Others  of  the 
same  lot,  potted  in  earth,  are  about  two 
weeks  behind  the  first-named.  All  have 
been  grown  without  fire  heat  except  such 
as  Is  furnished  by  a  chimney  passing 
through  the  plant  room.  Nor  have  they 
had  but  the  briefest  sunshine  at  any 
time. 
The  Eplpliyllums. 

It  Is  at  this  time  of  the  year  that 
the  plant  lover  is  almost  ready  to  aflElrm 
that  there  Is,  after  all,  nothing  more  sat- 
isfactory than  these  smaller  Cacti,  so  eas- 
ily amenable  to  ordinary  culture.  How 
gorgeous  they  are,  and  how  dell^htfuBy 
their  brilliant  blooms  droop  over  the 
brackets ! 
Cyprlpedlum  Inslgne. 

Doubtless  most  people  would  be 
shocked  if  an  expert  should  say  to  them 
that  Orchids  were  no  more  difficult  to 
grow  than  Geraniums !  For  has  not  tbe 
Geranium  been  for  unnumbered  jears  a 
synonym  for  ease  of  culture  ?  Still,  some 
Orchid  growers  are  making  Just  this 
statement,  and  if  there  Is  one  Orchid, 
which,  more  than  another,  will  bear  It 
out,  doubtless  it  Is  Cypripedium  insigne. 
Free  flowering  and  vigorous,  it  may  be  a 
long  time  in  bloom  with  no  great 
amount  of  effort  or  worry.  It  is  not 
particular  as  to  soil.  It  may  be  potted 
exactly  like  an  ordinary  greeahoose 
plant,  and  will  do  about  as  weU  as  if  in 
peat  and  moss  a  7»  Orchid.  It  needs 
plenty  of  water,  and  shade  from  the  most 
fervid  sunshine.  Re-pottlng  is  best  done 
Just  after  the  flowering  period.  Theneo- 
tral  colorings  of  most  of  theCypripedlums 
do  not  appeal  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  They  see  in  them  nothing  to 
rave  over.  It  Is,  therefore,  best  always 
to  see  the  plant  in  bloom  before  buying, 
if  unfamiliar  with  them.  M.  V.  N. 
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The  Poultry  Yard. 


The  White  Wonder. 

At  the  present  time,  perhaps  there  is 
no  other  breed  exciting  so  much  interest 
in  many  quarters,  as  the  one  named  in 
our  title-head.  Certainly  this  is  true  K 
we  limit  our  consideration  to  the  breeds 
fairly  well-known,  but  not  yet  admitted 
to  the  Standard  of  Perfection. 

The  lovers  of  this  breed  have  been  up 
in  arms  for  some  time  past,  because  tbey 
feel  that  they  have  been  hardly  treated 
by  the  preliminary  committee  which 
lately  met  to  consider  Standard  revision. 
This  revision,  which  now  takes  place 
every  five  years,  offers  the  desired  oppor- 
tunity for  the  newer  breeds  to  apply  for 
admission,  that  they  may  be  placed  on  a 
fair  footing  with  other  breeds. 

At  the  meeting  referred  to,  it  is  satd 
that  the  petition  for  the  desired  admis- 
sion of  the  White  Wonder  was  the  long- 
est ever  presented  for  a  new  breed.  Yet 
the  committee,  nominally  on  account  of 
the  resemblance  between  the  White  Won- 
der and  the  White  Wyandotte,  refused  to 
recommend  the  admission  of  the  former. 

The  two  strongly  opposing  ideas  which 
rule  the  decisions  on  new  breeds  are 
these:  a,  It  is  the  part  of  good  sense  to 
admit  no  new  breed  which  so  strongly 
resembles  any  breed  already  standard  as 
to  be  likely  to  Injure  the  older  breed ;  fc, 
it  Is  the  part  of  wise  foresight  to  admit 
any  new  candidate  that  can  furnish  in- 
disputable evidence  that  it  now  breeds 
true  and  is  therefore  entitled  both  to  be 
called  thoroughbred,  and  to  be  described 
by  the  leading  authority  oh  thorough- 
breds. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  litera- 
ture which  we  are  obliged  to  consult  for 
our  Ideas  concerning  the  breed,  comes 
from  its  own  club  or  from  its  individual 
admirers,  and  not  from  a  source  both 
authoritative  and  unbiased.  It  is  this 
which  must  hamper  the  breed;  It  is  this 
which  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  reading 
what  is  said  of  it,  wherever  we  find  it 
described. 

It  is  now,  I  think,  getting  on  toward 
eight  years  since  public  notice  was  given 
of  the  formation  of  this  new  breed.  In 
April,  1891,  a  leading  poultrj'  monthly 
spoke  of  It  as  the  very  newest  thing  In 
the  line  of  new  breeds.  It  was  a  Vermont 
output,  supposed  to  be  a  combination  of 
the  best  qualities  of  the  White  Wyandotte 
and  the  Light  Brahma.  The  weight  is 
between  the  two  and  were  it  not  for  the 
feathered  legs,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  breed  would  have  a  tendency  to  push 
the  White  Wyandotte  ''off  the  earth. »' 
And  It  Is  quite  evident  that  the  Wyan- 
dotte breeders  are  afraid  of  so  similar  a 
rival  with  such  a  taking  name. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  everything  is 
claimed  for  the  breed.  Few  breeds,  In- 
deed, have  missed  this  experience.  One 
lover  of  this  breed  claims  432  eggs  In 
January,  from  twenty  June-hatched  pul- 
lets. Also,  that  in  three  years,  he  never 
lost  a  fowl,  or— more  wonderful— a  chick, 
of  this  breed,  while  raising  them  by 
many  scores  during  some  seasons. 

They  are  claimed  to  be  expressly  valu- 
able as  a  farm  and  market  fowl.  Seven 
to  nine-pound  hens  must  certainly  be 
very  nice  to  sell  when  the  moult  makes 
this  necessary.    For  market,  or  the  table 


a  big  carcass  takes  the  attention  at 
once.  But  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
a  big  hen  takes  more  space  than  a  little 
one  in  yard  and  house. 

One  enthusiast  speaks  of  the  White 
Wonder  as  an  economical  bird,  not  too 
greedy,  not  too  broody,  and  llt>eral  as  to 
egg  production.  Indeed,  the  claim  all 
around  Is  that  the  bird  is  an  extra  layer. 
Those  who  want  more  good  qualities  in 
a  single  breed,  must  of  course,  look  fur- 
ther.   They  may  fare  worse  the  while. 

M.  V.  NORYS. 
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The  extra- 
ordinary 
demand  for 
this  unequaled  Strawberry  we 
are  preparlns:  100,000  Henry  plants 
for  delivery  through  next  Spring  to 

Premium  Earners 

Henry    Strawberry    Plants     can    be 

obtained  solely  through  a  subscrip- 
tion to  Amebigan  Gabdeniko  ;  as  the 
publishers  will  not  sell  plants  under 
any  consideration; 

Neither   will  Mr.    Jerolaman   who   has 
signed  a  contract  with  us  to  that  effect. 

WllO><EDtlt(illI«»n!IDtS 

NEW  SUBS.  AND  RENEWALS 
Five  plants  of  the  Henry  will 
be  mailed,  postpaid,  as  a  premium 
to  every  Renewal  or  New  Sub- 
scriber sending  us  $1.00  for  a 
year's  subscription.  When  remit- 
ting be  sure  to  state  if  you  want 
this  premium. 

TO  AGENTS  AND  WORKERS 

For  every  $1.00  received  ,  from 
agents  and  present  siibsciibers  for 
New  Subscriptions,  we  mail,*  post- 
paid, Ten  Henry  plants,  Five  to 
the  New  Subscriber  and  Five  to 
the  Agent. 

SiieGla(*°Giiililiiiisii[sl 

CLUBS  OF  TEN 
To  every  agent  sending  us  in  a 
club  of  Ten  New  Names  and  $10.00 
we  will  forward  in  payment  there- 
for One  Hundred  (100)  Henry 
Strawberry  Plants,  by  express, 
as  well  as  send  Five  plants,  post- 
paid, to  each  person  in  the  club. 

All  orders  are  now  held 
for  Spring:   Delivery 

The  series  of  articles  on  **  Big  Berries 
for  All,"  written  by  Mr.  H.  Jerolaman 
for  Amebioan  Gabdenino,  with  addi- 
tions, wiU  soon  be  in  pamphlet  form ;  and 
agents  and  friends  will  be  supplied  with 
copies  on  receipt  of  stamp.  It  will 
be  the  most  unique  pamphlet  on  the 
Strawberry  ever  issued. 

Address  Tour  I«etters  to 

AMERIGIN  fiAROENING,  NEW  YORIL 

P.  O.  Box  1697. 
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MEEHAN'S  MONTHLY 


QflRltrHl 

the  soieutlBt,  but  al 


not  only  to  the  amateur 
_  gardener,  the  botanldt  and 
i  alio  to  every  lover  of  horti- 
culture and  nature.  The  name  alone  la  suffl- 
oient  guarantee  of  the  hlf  h  standard  of  Uiis 
horticultural  magazine,  Its  editor,  Thomas 
Meehan,  formerly  having  edited  the  famous 
**  Flowers  and  Ferns  of  the  U.  8.,"  and  the 
well  and  favorably  known  ^Oardener*8 
Monthly."  The  oonolse,  instructive,  and  prac- 
tioal  articles  made  it  popuhir  from  the  first. 
and  few  of  its  class  have  been  so  universally 
weU  received  and  so  widely  quoted. 

The  Leadlnc  Foaturo^l'.ri^rr 

some  native  dower  or  fern,  «rxecut«*d  in  Prang*s 
finest  style,  and  the  chapter  relatioff  thereto, 
is  by  itself  well  worth  ibe  subscription  price. 
Two  dollars  a  year.    Sample  tree. 


THOS.  riEEHAN  &  SONS 

Publishers .  . . 

BOX  L,  GERMANTOWN,  PHILA. 

Meehan's  Monthly  and  American  Oardenlng, 

One  Year  for  $2.75. 
Uentlon  American  Oardenlng  when  too  wrlt» 

_rt->      Se  Hand  Bone,  Shofi,  antf 
Z^^hk^w  Corn  Mills  for  Foultrymen. 
rjHlA  Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 
IfTBm        Cfrcalar  and  teetlmonials  Fr«e. 
^Ug^iriLflOW  BROS^  EaetoB.  Pa, 

Mention  American  Gardening  when  rem  write. 

DO  TOD  DEED  HOTGDQID? 

Or,  to  pat  it  another  way, 

^^;>  Ym  NMIi  Watel? 

H  cmrs  We  nil  tham.  nil  tham  at  raoh 
""'     an  axoMdin«ir  low  prioa  that 
7oa  oan*t  afltora  to  so  watehlna. 
Got 'am  all  alMa  and  wtjlm. 
Bat  we'll  jaat  mention  two: 
An  Bl«la  orWaitliam  Wateh, 
beat  movement  made,  hantins 
oaae.   aoearata  tima>  keeper, 
handwmely   engraved,    Dwkcr 
Cm*,  heaTily  gold-plated  -  laet 
for  all  time.   Ladlee*  or  8«nUe- 
man'eaiae. 

We'U  eend  it  to  year  addren 
with  pilTilese  of  examination. 
If  it's  not  entirely  ae  repra* 
nated,  nnd  it  baok— ooete  yoa 
nothins.  If  yoa  like  it,  parthe 
aaent  ezpren  oharma  and  mJBfL 
I?rhatPeAdrw   Orthi»- 

A  HnntliHr  C^e  Waleh-beanti. 

folly    enaraved    oaee,   flret-olan 

Mnt,aii 


movement,  any  eiBe,  heavl  lypl 

(Mk)-looke  joat  like  a  910.05 

watch  keepe  -m  eood  time  as  any 
of  them..  Sent  to  yonr  expren 
aaent  with  priTilece  of  eaamina- 
tum— «ame  conditiona  tm  all  oar 
watohea  nnt  ont—and  If  yon  like 
it,  pay  him  $t.4ft  and  azpreaa 
onargea. 

If  yoa  take  oar  word  tor  it,  and 
aend  meaey  with  order,  a  hand- 
wme  chain  son  with  either,  and 
ezpraaa  chargea  are  paid  by  aa,  for 
the  piicw  named  above. 

RoitiHiiofictDrligliO. 

*"   334  Ottfbom  St.,     CHICAGO. 
Mention  American  Garflenlng  wfcsn  yoa  wttte 
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New  York. 

The  cat  flower  baslnem  is  again  mov- 
lug  slowly.  The  supply  is  light  but  there 
is  Tittle  demand.  Outside  prices  are  only 
maintained  upon  a  very  limited  quantity 
of  hieh-grade  stock.  Bride,  Bridesmaid, 
and  Meteor  Roses  vary  from  75c.  to 
$1.50  for  culls  and  seconds,  No.  1,  $3  .to 
f  5  per  100,  extras  and  specials,  f  8  to 
f  12.  American  Beauty  falls  to  realise 
more  than  $4  per  do7.en  for  top  grade. 

Violets  are  moving  slowly  at  75c.  to 
$1.50  per  100,  although  shipments  are 
Jlght. 

Carnations  realize  $1.50  to  $2.25  per 
100  for  regular  stock.  Fancy  and  novel- 
ties make  from  $3  to  $5  per  100.  Flora 
Hill  and  Victor  aie  classed  with  these. 
Valley  maintains  Its  price  at  $3  and  $4 
per  100. 

Business  is  good  in  fruits  and  veg^ 
tables  and  the  market  clears  well. 
Fancy  and  hothouse  stock  is  iu  lightest 
demand  of  all  at  the  pieseut. 

Hothouse  Gros  Colmar  grapes,  (Flng- 
lish)  make  $1  to  $1.25  per  pound. 
American  grown  are  hard  to  move  at 
60c. 

Tomatoes  are  meeting  stlffer  competi- 
tion from  the  South  and  move  slowly  at 
20c.  to  25c.  per  pound. 

Cucumbers  make  50c.  to  75c.  per 
dozen. 

Lettuce  is  falling  off  in  quality,  prices 
vary  from  40c.  to  60c.  per  dozen  for 
fancy.  Lower  grades  $1  to  $2  per  bar- 
rel. 

Radish  $2  to  $8  per  100  bunches. 

Mushrooms  are  Inci^eastng  iu  quantity 
and  40c.  to  60c.  are  outside  quotations. 

Apples— Wine  Sap,  Va.,  poor  to  fair,  $2 
@2.50;  good  to  fancy ,  $3vt^4 :  Johnson's 
Winter,  Va.,  poor  to  fair,  $2@2.50;  good 
to  fancy,  $8@4;  King,  State,  poor  to 
fair.  $2@2.50;  good  to  fancy,  $3@4:  Ben 
Davis,  western,  poor  to  fair,  $2@2.25 ; 

food  to  fancy,  $2.50^3.25;  Greening, 
tate,  poor  to  fair,  $1.75@2.25 ;  good 
to  fancy,  $2.50@d.50:  Baldwin,  state, 
poor  to  fair,  $1.75(G^2.25;  good  to  fancy, 
$2.50(^3.25;  N.  Spy.  State,  poor  to  fair, 
$1.75^2.25;  good  to  fancy,  $2.50@4: 
mixed  lots,  poor  to  fair,  $1.50@2;  good 
to  fancy,  $2.25@3. 

Pears— Benrrfi  Bosc,  per  barrel,  $2^8 ; 
Lawrence,  per  barrel,  $1.50^2.25; 
Beurr^  Clalrgean,  per  barrel,  $2^2.50 ; 
Beurr^  d'AnJon,  per  barrel,  $1.75®2.50; 
Vicar,  per  barrel,  $1.25@1.75. 

Grapes— Catawba,  fancy ^  per  small 
basket,  9@llc. ;  ordinary,  per  small  bas- 
ket, 7@8c. ;  Concord,  fancy,  per  small 
basket.  8^9c. ;  ordinary,  per  small  bas- 
ket, 7@7i^. ;  white  kinds,  in  trays,  per 
100  pounds,  $1@1.25:  Catawba  and 
Concord,  in  trays,  per  100  pounds,  $1@ 
1.25 ;  very  inferior,  per  100  pounds,  50@ 
75c. 

Peanuts  are  in  liberal  supply  and  quiet, 
with  most  sales  at  $1.25  per  bushel  of 
50  pounds;  some  ordinary  go  at  $1. 
Bull  nuts  dull  at  50@75c. 


BETTEi 
TRAM 


KLOIIDIKE  HOLD,  m  i  (1.00 


NfW  York  Weekly  Tribune,  greatest  20  page  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  $  1 .00 

Yeung  People's  Weekly,  religious,  oolors,  12  pages,  size    Touth^s  Companion,  .60 

Farm  Journal,  best  24  page  farm  paper,  most  popular  in  the  United  States,  .50 

Poultry  Keeper,  twenty  pages,  printed  in  colors.    It  leads,  others  follow,  .50 

P.K.  Illustrator  No.  I ,  lOO  iilustrat'ns,  poultry  houses,  incubators,  brooders,  etc.,  .25 
P.K.  Illustrator  No.  2,  75  illustrations,  artificial  incubation,  oare  of  chicks,  etc.,      .25 

P.K.  Illustrator  No,  3,  Poultry  Diseases,  Gapes,  Roup,  Cholera,  Moulting,  etc.,  .25 

P.K.  Illustrator  No.  4,  Judging  Fowls,  description  of  breeds.  Mating,  Points,  etc. ,  .25 

For  only  $1  we  send  these  4  papers  1  year  and  4  books,  postpaid,  grand  total,  $3.60 

SampM  P.  IK.  with^  other  offers  FREE. 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.  Box39,Parke8bupg,  Pa. 

Mention  Amerloan  Oardening  ▼hen  yon  write. 


Brussels  sprouts — Per  quart,  o(a8c. 

Cauliflowers— Choice  to  fancy,  per  bar. 
rel,  $2.50@4 ;  fair  to  prime,  per  bami 
$1.50@2;  culls,  per  barrel,  |1. 

Celery— Choice  to  fancy,  large,  per 
doien,  25c. ;  fair  to  prime,  per  dozen,  u 
@20c. ;  small,  per  dozen,  8Sl2c. 

Cabbages— Jersey  and  Long  Island, per 
100,  f8@«.50;  State,  per  lOO,$2.50^ 

Cucumbers— Florida,  per  crate.  $1^ 
1.75. 

Egg  plants— Florida,  per  barrel. |5li6 
Florida,  per  box,  ♦2.50@3. 

Kale— Norfolk,  per  barrel.  ."iOc. 

Lettuce— New  Orleans,  per  barrel,  93fs 
3.50;  Florida,  per  basket,  $1.5()fea. 

Onions — Orange  Co.,  red.  prime,  per 
bag,  fl.75@2.25;  Orange  Co..  yellow, 
per  bag,  f  1.50^2:  Orange  Co..  white, 
per  bag,  $1.50(^3.50 ;  Orange  Co..  infe- 
rior, per  bag,  f  1@1.25 ;  State  and  wh- 
tern  yellow,  flat  hoops,  $l.2^(a\.Z: 
State  and  western,  yellow,  bulk,  ijer bar- 
rel, f  1.75<^2:  eastern,  white,  per  barrel 
f  2.50@5 ;  eastern,  red,  per  barrel.  |2i3 
@2.75;  eastern,  yellow,  per  barrel  |3^ 
2.25. 

Peppers— Florida,  per  carrier,  ^I'M 
2.50. 

Radishes— Norfolk,   per  100    baocbes, 

String  beans— Charleston,  choice,  per 
bushel  basket,  $I.75@2.25;  Charle^toL. 
common,  per  bushel  basket,  |l@1.2o. 
Florida,  round,  wax,  per  basket,  $1.50 

f)2.25;  Florida,  round,  wax,  per  crate 
1.50@2;  Florida,  flat  wax.  per  baitrt, 
fl@1.75;  Florida,  flat  wax,  per  crate. 
$1@1.50;  Florida,  green,  per  basket.  II 
@2;  Florida,  green,  per  crate,  |1^1.75. 

Spinach— Norfolk,  per  barrel,  |1.7o^ 
2;  Baltimore,  per  barrel,  f  1.25^1.50. 

Tomatoes— !•  lorida,  per  carrier,  |264. 

Turnips,  Russia,  Can.,  car  lots,  per 
barrel,  50@75c. 

Imports  of  potatoes  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, 200 sacks;  from  Bremen. 400 ba^: 
from  Hamburg,  1.400;  market steadj at 
the  following  prices:  Long  Island,  ti 
bulk,  per  barrel,  $2.50^.75;  imej, 
choice,  ronnd,  in  bulk,  per  barrd,  12.12 
ra)2.25 ;  fair  to  good.  In  bulk,  per  band 
#1.75(4)2;  State  and  western,  choke,  Id 
bulk,  {ler  180  pounds,  f  2.25@2.37;  wes- 
tern.  fair  to  good,  per  180  pounds,  |a| 
2.12;  fair  to  prime,  per  sack,  $2^.13: 
sweet  potatoes,  Vlneland,  fancy,  p«- bar- 
rel, $3^8.50;  Vlneland,  fair,  per  band 
$2.26(^2.75 ;  South  Jersey,  per  d.-h.  bar 
rel,  f2.25@2.75;  Monmouth  Co..  ptr 
barrel.  $1.75(g|2.2S;  yellow  sweets,  ^  a. 
per  barrel,  $1.50^2. 

Boston. 

Apples  continue  In  healthy  demaxL 
While  some  very  fancy  Greenings  woiilil 
bring  f  8.25,  that  quality  is  so  rare  that 
It  might  be  better  to  name  price8at|2.75 
@8 ;  Baldwins  arein  better  call  «3@3i» 
at  wholesale,  with  retail  prices  25@o(ie. 
higher.  The  market  is  almost  barec' 
what  are  known  as  fancy  table  applee; 
Ben  Davis  pleases  the  eye,  but  is  not  sat- 
isfactory to  the  taste ;  fresh  recelpta  d 
Ben  Davis  that  means  not  from  cold 
storage,  areabout  over;  Talman  Sweett 
are  wanted.  This  must  not  be  foi- 
strued,  however,  to  be  in  large  qnanti- 
ties. 

Cranberries  unchanged  f  5(^7  a  banH: 
fl.75@2.25  in  crates;  fancy  »toct  la 
either  bringing  a  little  bit  moiv  ^(c^lKt. 
Egg  plants  $8  a  dosen. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  higher.  Virelnss^ 
$1.75@2;  Jerseys  f2.75@:i:  vctt  Hi^tr 
supply  of  the  latter. 

Spinach  steady  25@40c.  n  bushel :  br-i 
house  cucumbers  rather  quk^t  fira^t 
hundred;  some  Florida  stock  offow 
finds  little  or  no  sale. 

Cauliflower  home-grown,  neflrK'^^'^^ 
takes  a  range  according  to  riuatftv  tAU 
@3  a  dozen.  Brussels  sprout  is  1  Oral  31^  i 
quart.  Cabbage  flrm  4^5c,  n  liertd 

Leeks  40@50c.  a  dozen  bun  lies.  PiJ 
lev  75c.  a  bushel.  Artlt-hnk^e  flJ*- 
Carrots  75c.@$l.  Parenipff  50^^ 
Beets  50Cr/)r>0c.  No  Kora  hen.  t&a?  > 
a  continued  demand  for  It,  prk'e  ^k*t- 
iug  but  little  change. 
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'  Florida  string  beans  $2.50  a  basket ; 
some  very  fancy  $3. 

Lettuce  In  fair  demand,  generally  so 
nmall  heads  that  we  are  forced  to  give  a 
range  in  price  2d@50c.  a  dozen,  with  a 
quick  demand  for  anything  good  enough 
to  bring  the  latter  prioe. 

Mushrooms  hold  their  own  40@60c.  a 
pound. 

Hothouse  tomatoes  have  a  fair  sale  20 
@30c.  a  pound ;  a  few  California  toma- 
toes packed  in  the  four  basket  carrier 
bring  $2,  but  only  in  a  slow  way. 

Oros  Colmar  grapes  wanted  at  about 
|1  a  pound ;  Hamburghs  50@75c. 

Potatoes  are  very  steady ;  white  stock 
taking  the  preference  at  all  times ;  (Jreen 
Mountains,  Hebrons,  Rurals  or  White 
Stars  from  75@85c. ;  red  stock  being  at 
a  discount,  Is  sold  largely  to  the  peddler 
trade  at  prices  varying  from  60@75c. 
This  city  at  present  time  Is  receiving 
quite  a  good  many  potatoes  from  Michi- 
gan. We  are  pleased  to  say  the  stock 
give  satisfaction. 

Fancy  Hubbard  squash,  selected  stock, 
hard-shelled,  is  bringing  2Mfi.  per  pound. 
Bay  State  being  largely  brought  forward 
in  barrels  Is  a  little  bit  firmer,  f  1.25@ 
1.50.    Turbans  unchanged  at  f  1.50. 

Celery  is  being  eaten  everywhere; 
"Boston  Market'*  takes  the  preference; 
this  variety  is  pleasing  our  New  England 
people;  it  brings  $1.50@1.75  a  dozen. 
Other  varieties  not  so  popular,  find  a 
trade  at  about  50c.  a  dozen. 

Onions  can  easily  be  quoted  at  $2.25  a 
barrel. 

White  French  turnips  In  little  better 
demand  at  $1(5)1.2.5;  yellow,  $1  a  bar- 
rel: Flat  Purple,  75c.@$l;  while  the 
Globe  Purple,  seeming  to  be  of  a  finer 
grade,  bringing  $1.25  a  barrel. 

Radishes  make  the  tables  look  well, 
and  move  at  25@4-0c.  a  dozen.  Mint 
75c«  a  dozen.    Oyster  plant  75c.  a  dozen. 

Duchess  and  Clairgeau  pears  are  out  of 
the  market;  Beurre  Bosc  easier  $3(^4  a 
bushel;  very  little  demand  anyway; 
Anjou  slips  along.  $2@3  a  bushel. 

Philadelphia. 

Sales  havefallen  off  considerably  in  this 
market  during  the  past  week ;  stock  has 
been  scarcer  and  most  prices  have  ruled 
firm.  Receipts  of  apples  have  been 
lighter,  and  desirable  fruit  is  held  firm. 
Florida  oranges  are  In  moderate  supply 
with  a  fair  demand. 

Potatoes  are  higher  and  receipts  have 
been  light,  the  demand  has  been  for 
choice  stock. 

Prices  as  follows: 

Apples— King,  choice  and  fancy,  per 
barrel,  $3.25@3.50;  WInesap,  choice  and 
fancy,  per  barrel,  $3(^3.25 ;  do.,  fair  to 
good,  $2.25@2.75;  Ben  Davis,  choice 
and  fancy,  per  barrel,  $2.75@3 ;  do.  fair 
to  good,  per  barrel,  $1.80@2.25 ;  Rome 
Beauty,  choice  and  fancy,  per  barrel, 
$3@3.25;  do.  fair  to  good,  $2^2.75; 
Greenings,  choice,  per  barrel,  $2.75@3; 
do.  fair  to  good,  $2@2.50 ;  Baldwin  and 
Spy,  choice,  per  barrel,  $2.75@3;  do. 
fair  to  good,  $2@2.50;  mixed  varieties, 
choice,  per  barrel,  $2.50@2.75;  do.  fair 
to  good,  $2@2.25. 

Florida  oranges,  per  box  $3@3.50; 
grape  fruit,  per  box,  $5@6.50. 

Cranberries — Cape  Cod,  fancy,  large, 
dark,  per  barrel,  $9(gl0;  do.  choice, 
sound,  per  barrel,  $7@8;  do.  medium, 
per  barrel,  $5.50@7;  do.  per  crate.  $1.75 
@2.50;  Jersey,  per  crate,  $1.50@2, 

Celery— Choice,  large,  per  dozen,  40@ 
50c. ;  fair  to  good,  per  dozen,  25@30c. 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart.  5@10c. 
Cauliflowers,  choice,  per  barrel,  $2@3; 
fair  to  goodi  per  barrel,  $1.25(^1)1.75. 

Receipts  of  cabbage  have  fallen  off,  and 
the  market  is  firmer  on  choice  stock,  ave- 
raging 6-8  pounds  per  head,  $2.50@3.50 
per  100 ;  averaging  4-6  pounds  per  nead, 
$2(a2.50;  lighter  heads,  $1.50@1.75  per 

Cucumbers — Florida,  per  crate,  $1.25 
<@1.75. 

Onions— White,  per  barrel,  $3@4;  yel- 
low, per  barrel,  $1.50@2 ;  per  bushel  70 
@75c.  for  choice,  and  60@65c.  for  fair 
stock. 

Potatoes— Choice,  per  bushel  In  car 
lots,  72@75c. ;  fair  to  good,  65(^70c. 

Jersey  sweets,  per  basket,  50@55c. ; 
do.  seconds,  25@30c. ;  Southern  sweets, 
per  basket,  30^:40c. 


OUR  CLUB  LIST 

LET  US  FILL  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR  1898. 

Below  we  print  a  comprehensive  list  of  the  leading  publications 
of  the  day.  When  more  than  one  is  wanted  in  club  we  will  be 
pleased  to  send  you  an  estimate. 

Our  list  has  been  carefoUy  selected,  and  the  price  at  which  we  offer  magaxines,  etc.,  in  clnb 
with  American  Gardenino  has  been  made  as  low  as  Is  possible,  in  order  to  induce  our  friends 
to  place  their  orders  through  us  and  to  enable  them  to  obtain  their  literature  at  a  great 
saying  over  orders  placed  singly. 

Kindly  remerober  we  are  not  confined  to  the  below  list,  but  can  fumisli  any  newspaper  or 
magasine  published  in  the  world,  singly,  or  in  club  with  American  Qardenino. 

Th*  first  oolumn  of  figures  [A]  Indieates  regular  yearly  subserlptlon  prlee ;  the  second 
eolumn  [B]  our  prioe,  Inelnding  AMBBIOAN  OABDBNINO  for  one  year. 


A^rriculturalt  etc.  a. 

American  Agriculturist..., $1  00 

Breeders'  Gazette 2  00 

Ceuntry  Gentleman 2  00 

Farmers*  Advocate  (Canada)...  1  00 

Farmers'  Magazine 1  00 

Farmers'  Review 1  00 

Farm,  Field  and  Fireside 1  00 

Farm  and  Fireside 50 

Farm  and  Home 50 

Farm  Journal 50 

Farm  News 50 

Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture 1  00 

Home  and  Farm 50 

Indiana  Farmer 1  00 

Mass.  Ploughman,  new 2  GO 

"  ^*  Renewals...  2  00 

Michigan  Farmer 1  00 

NationalStockman  and  Farmer  1  00 

Nebraska  Farmer 1  25 

New  England  Farmer 2  00 

Ohio  Farmer 1  00 

Orange  Judd  Farmer 1  00 

Pacific  Rural  Press 2  40 

Practical  Dairynaan 50 

Practical  Farmer 1  00 

Prairie  Farmer 1  00 

Rural  New  Yorker 1  00 

Southern  Cultivator 1  00 

Southern  Farm 100 

Southern  Florist  and  Gardener  1  00 

Strawberry  Culturist 50 

Strawberry  Specialist,  new 50 

"  "         Renewals     50 

Texas  Farmer 1  00 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch 1  00 

Horticultural,  etc. 

Canadian  Horticulturist 1  00 

Garden  and  Forest 4  00 

Gardening  (Chicago) 2  00 

Meehan'sMonthly; 2  00 

Vlcks 50 

Poultn[. 

Americaa  Poultry  Advocate...      25 

Fancier's  Review 60 

Farm  Poultry 1  00 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 65 

Poultry  Herald W 

Poultry  Keeper 50 

Poultry  Monthly 1  00 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal 50 

General. 

Advance  (Cong'l)  new 2  00 

"  "       renewals 2  00 

American  Field,  new 4  00 

"      renewals 4  00 

American  Kitchen  Magazine  . .  1  00 

American  Machinist 3  00 

Aquarium 1  00 

Arena 8  00 

Art  Amateur 4  00 

Art  Interchange  (with  plates)..  4  00 

Atlantic  Monthly 4  00 

Ave  Maria 2  00 

Babyhood 1  00 

Baptist  Missionary  Magazine...  1  00 

Carpentry  and  Building 1  00 

Century 4  00 

Chicago  Herald  (Weekly) 1  50 

Chicago  Inter-Ocean    "   100 

Chicago  Weekly  Times 50 

Christian  Herald 1  50 

Christian  Register 3  00 

Churchman 3  50 

Colman's  Rural  World 1  00 

Cosmopolitan 1  00 

Delineator  (Butterlck's) 1  00 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine.  2  00 
Detroit  Free  Press  (Weekly)...  1  00 
Domestic  Monthly 1  50 


$1  85 
240 
2  75 
1  75 
1  75 
1  90 
1  50 
1  40 
1  40 
1  25 
1  2<» 
1  65 
1  45 
1  85 
260 
200 
1  60 
1  85 

1  85 

2  50 
1  60 
1  85 
300 
1  35 
1  85 
1  85 
1  80 
1  85 
185 
1  75 
1  85 
1  00 
1  25 
1  75 
1  55 


1  90 
425 
250 

2  85 
1  35 


1  15 
1  80 
1  50 
1  50 
140 
1  35 
1  25 
1  40 


260 
290 
4  25 
4  50 
1  75 

3  20 

1  75 
8  00 
4a5 
4a5 
430 

2  70 
1  9<) 
1  JK) 

1  S5 

4  00 

2  «5" 
1  HOi 

1  40 

2  15 

3  85 

4  10 
1  85 
1  00 
1  90 
2(K) 

1  9() 

2  15 


General— Con.  a.  b. 

Donahoe's  Magazine $2  00  $2  60 

Ekslectlc  Magazin  e 5  00  5  25 

Electrical  Review 3  00  3  20 

Engineering  Magazine 300  400 

Forest  and  Stream  (new  only)..  4  00  4  20 

Forum,  The 300  360 

Frank  Harrison's  Magazine....      50  140 

Frank  Leslie's  PopularMonthly  8  00  3  50 

Godey's  Magazine 100  100 

Giolden  Days 300  885 

Good  Housekeeping 2  00  2  70 

Harper's  Bazaar 400  425 

Harper's  Magazine 400  425 

Harper's  Weekly 400  425 

Harper's  Round  Table 200  250 

Home  Queen 50  185 

Illustrated  American 400  480 

Independent 300  360 

Jenness  Miller's  Illus.  Mag 1  00  1  75 

Judge 500  5  20 

Judge's  Library 100  185 

Ladies'  Home  Journal,  The.. . .  1  00  1  90 

Ladles '  Home  Compamon 60  1  46 

Ladies' World 35  130 

Leslie's  Illustrated 400  440 

Life 5  00  5  40 

Lippincott's 8  00  8  25 

MacnilUan's 3  00  3  60 

McClure's  Magazine 100  100 

Munsey's  Magazine 1  00  1  00 

Nation,  The 8  00  8  80 

New  England  Magazine 8  00  8  50 

New  York  Ledger 2  00  2  50 

"       "      Tribune  (Weekly) ..  1  00  1  90 

"       "     World  (Tri-Weekly)  1  00  1  75 

North  American  Review,  The .  5  00  5  60 

Notes  and  Queries. .......: 5  00  5  50 

Observer,  new  only ..8  00  8  25 

Renewal ..800  4  00 

Outing 3  00  3  35 

Park  and  Cemetery 1  00  1  85 

Peterson's  Magazine 1  00  1  85 

Philadelphia  Press  (Weekly). . .  1  00  1  85 

Phrenological  Journal 150  225 

Popular  Science  Monthly 5  00  5  65 

Popular  Science  News 1  60  2  50 

Puck 5  00  5  10 

Puck's  Library 1  20  1  95 

Puritan 1  00  1  90 

Review  of  Reviews 2  50  8  25 

Scientific  American 300  860 

"  **    Supplement  ...  6  00  5  25 

"  "    with     "        ...  7  00  7  25 

"  Builders' edition  2  50  8  10 

"    Inc.  B'I'ds'  edit  5  50  5  75 

**      All  8  editions.  9  00  9  25 

Scrlbner's  8  00  8  60 

St.  Nicholas 8  ("O  8  00 

Snnday  School  Times ;    ..1  50  2  10 

TexaflSiftlngs 4  00  4  25 

The  Etude,  new  only 1  50  2  15 

"  renewals 160  2  85 

TheOutlook 8  00  3  S5 

Toledo  Blade 1  00  1  85 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm,  nrw..  . .  4  00  4  22 

Renewal  4  00  4  60 

Womankind 50  1  2C 

Young  Ladies'  Journal 4  00  4  00 

Youth's  Companion,  new  only.  1  75  2  35 

Renewals.  1  75  2  75 
Foreiirn. 

Farm  and  Home 2  25  3  25 

Field 10  50  11  00 

Garden 4  50  6  25 

Garden  Work 2  50  3  25 

Gardener's  Chronicle 4  50  5  25 

Gardener's  Magazine 450  625 

Gardening,  Illustrated 226  800 

Gardening  World 2  50  8  25 

Journal  of  Botany 4  75  5  25 

Journal  of  Horticulture 4  00  4  85 

Kew  Gardens  Bulletin 1  50  2  25 

Revue  Hortlcole 5  50  6  IC 
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Dec  II,  i$97. 


fWe  Call  on  every  reader  to 
secure  us  at  least  one  new 
subscription  now  to  AMER- 
ICAN GARDENING  for  1898, 
so  they  will  not  miss  any  of  the 
following  offers   and  inducements: 

Prospectns  *"  1898 


•7^/  iAe  Sood  Vhinys  Continued 

Which  have  made  Ambbican  Gab- 
DENiKa  the  standard  publication  of 
the  Horticultural  world,  and  given 
it  more  bona  fide  Bubscribers  than 
all  other  Horticultural  papers  com- 
bined. 

Cash  Prizes  Offered  6 very  Week 

For  Photographs  of  WeU-grown 
Specimens  (flower,  fruit,  vegetable 
or  plant),  with  description  as  to  how 
the  result  depicted  was  attained— 
from  start  to  finish. 

Cash  Prizes  Offered  Cveryfl/eeA 

For  Best  Answers  to  Question  Box. 
This  department  is  absolutely  free, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 
reader  to  remain  in  ignorance  on 
any  subject  which  may  puzzle  him. 

Coiored  jfri  Supplement  €oery 
9ffonth 

Free  to  every  subscriber.— Beauties 
all.  Every  one  val  ues  a  good  picture. 
Ours  will  be  more  than  good. 

Cash  Prize  for  iSest  €ssay 

On  a  Subject  of  General  Interest. 
One  Prize  every  month.— This  feature 
we  expect  to  prov^  a  drawing  card. 

jCiterary  Supplement  9^onthiy 

Special  Feature  for  Advanced 
Readers,  containing  articles  of  more 
permanent  and  scientific  interest. 

^ew  Writers  on  9few   Subjects 

Which  we  know  our  readers  will 
appreciate. 

And  with  all  this 

j  Array  of 
( Attractions 

TVe  Sive  premiums 

To  those  who  obtain  us  a  new  sub- 
scription as  well  as  to  the  new  sub- 
scriber.     See  advertising  columns. 


Don't  fritter  away  your  time  and 
money  on  worthless  reading.  Sub- 
scribe to  a  practical  publication, 
admitted  by  all  the  standard  author- 
ity of  the  age  and  country.  Take 
our  advice:  Talk  American  Garden- 
ing to  your  friendsy  get  their  sub- 
scriptions, and  they  will  bless  you 
evermore. 
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GLASS 


FOR  GREENHOUSES,  6RAP- 
ERiES,  CONSERVATORIES, 
HOTHOUSES  AND  HOTBEDS. 

VANHORNE.  GRIFFEN   &  CO., 
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Success  With  House  Plants  Assured. 


By  growing 
them  in 
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PLANT    YOUR    SPRING     BULBS    IN    JADOO    FIBRE 

S«Bd  far  PRICB8  and  ItM  sf  PRIZE  WINNUtH 

THE  AMERI6IN  JIDOO  60.,   818  Fairmoort  AvNin,   Phiiidelphii,  Pl 

M«»ntlon  Amwiean  Qarflenlng  when  yoa  wrtt^. 

LORD  &  BURNHAH  CO., 

Horticttltiml   Architects  and  Builders  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heatfa« 

Engineers* 

(BfUbltota«d  1856.) 
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A  Little  Success  With  a 
;Hotbed. 

The  subject  of  this  little  tiketch  is  a 
frame  made  of  2-lnch  chestnut  plank  6x7 
feet  by  18  Inches  high  in  front,  by  36 
Inches  high  at  back,  supporting  two  3x7- 
foot  sashes,  hinged  at  the  back  to  the 
frame,  over  which  4  inches  thick,  straw 
and  board  covers,  hinged  at  the  sides, 
are  used  in  severe  weather  to  keep  out 
frost. 

The  frame  was  made  in  the  spring  of 
1896  (in  March)  and  set  in  its  present 
sunny  location  with  southern  exposure, 
and  moderate  slope  to  the  ground  south- 
ward. 

After  leveling  the  frame,  a  pit  was  dug 
within  3  feet  deep,  extending  bax^k  to 
within  one  foot  of  back  wail  of  frame, 
this  allowance  of  soil  undisturbed,  hav- 
ing been  left  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
lu  the  natural  soil  three  Marechal  Niel 
Roses,  one  In  each  corner  grafted  on  Ma- 
netti  stock,  and  one  in  the  center  on  its 
own  roots,  all  of  which  were  planted  soon 
after  the  bed  was  made  up. 

As  soon  as  the  pit  was  dug  and  ready, 
it  was  filled  up  from  the  bottom  for  2V^ 
feet  with  good  hot  stable  manure,  and 
well  trodden  down,  then  covered  with  6 
inches  of  good  loam,  sand  and  well-rotted 
cow  manure  in  about  equal  parts.  After 
a  week  of  rest,  radishes  and  lettuce  seed 
were  planted  in  the  bed,  they  came  up 
with  surprising  quickness,  and  in  four 
weeks  the  crops  of  each  were  ready  for 
the  table,  and  to  be  sure,  were  relished 
greatly  for  having  come  so  early  out  of 
their  season. 

A  succession  of  crops  was  kept  in  order 
with  good  success  by  simply  placing  the 
seed  where  plants  were  removed,  until 
the  regular  garden  product  was  ready  to 
take  its  place. 

During  the  summer  the  frame  was  used 
as  a  storehouse  for  such  house  plants  as 
liked  heat,  and  for  striking  cuttings  in 
wet  sand,  which  all  proved  themselves 
worthy  in  their  modest  tropical  luxuri- 
ance after  getting  their  root  hold. 

The  Roses  after  cutting  back  to  one 
bud,  at  planting,  each  made  vigorous 
growths  of  10  feet  or  more  during  the 
summer,  and  when  the  bed  was  made  up 
(as  previously)  in  the  fallowing  Novem- 
ber, the  vines  were  cut  back  to  within  5 
feet  of  the  stock  or  trunk,  all  laterals  re- 
moved, and  tied  up  for  the  winter.  No 
blooms  the  first  season. 

Having  prepared  myself  for  a  supply 
of  lettuce  plants  for  this  second  bed,  in 
the  early  fall,  by  planting  seed  in  the  gar- 
den, I  transplanted  about  five  dozen  four 
to  six  leaf  plants  In  the  bed  rather 
closely,  and  by  December  some  were  well 
headed,  and  as  fine  as  any  Boston  Mar- 
ket you  could  find  In  the  stores. 
^I  kept  up  a  constant  succession  of  this 
lettuce  until  March,  through  the  winter 
of  '96  and  '97,by  previously  having  set  a 
large  spadeful  of  the  plants  from  the 
garden,  (earth  attached)  under  some  old 
windoTv  sashes  that  laid  over  a  crude 
frame  of  boards  sunk  in  the  ground, 
which  served  as  a  model  cold  frame  in  Its 
way  for  storing  this  needed  supply  of 
lettuce. 

Over  100  heads  of  fine  lettuce  were 
taken  from  the  frame  during  the  four 
winter  months  and  a  small  crop  of  rad- 
ishes was  matured  in  January  between 
the  lettuce  plants. 


Whenever  a  head  or  more  of  lettuce 
was  removed  from  the  bed,  the  vacan- 
cies were  filled  In  from  the  plants  in  the 
cold  frame  which  were  always  easily  re- 
moved. The  coldest  night  of  the  winter, 
according  to  memory,  was  about  10  de- 
grees below  zero,  but  with  i.he  protection 
I  had  In  covers  and  about  a  10-inch  wall 
of  leaves  boarded  up  around  the  frame, 
which  was  done  in  the  early  winter  and 
not  previously  spoken  of,  the  tempera- 
ture could  not  have  gone  lower  than 
freezing  during  the  coldest  nights,  as  evi- 
denced by  a  small  Otabeite  Orange  tree, 
a  Palm,  Palmetto,  etc.,  having  withstood 
the  temperature  without  apparent 
harm;  but  some  Pineapples  rooted  in 
pots  were  chilled  beyond  recovery.  The 
Orange  tree  turned  somewhat  yellow 
and  lost  Its  winter  blossoms,  but  is  now 
in  the  house  in  fruit  and  in  bloom. 

In  the  spring  of  '97  the  bed  was  left 
untouched  as  far  as  renewal  of  heat  was 
concerned,  and  in  April  about  the  first  of 
the  mouth,  the  Rose  vines  began  to  show 
their  fii-st  signs  of  new  growth,  which 
continued  throughout  the  month  with 
great  rapidity,  each  lateral  supporting 
a  fine  bud  at  its  end. 

By  the  first  of  May  the  first  bloom  was 
ready  to  be  cut,  which  it  certainly  was, 
and  with  an  Immense  amount  of  satisfac- 
tion; It  was  of  such  exquisite  fragrance — 
well,  you  all  kno  v  what  the  Marechal  NIel 
is. 

On  the  8th  of  May  the  accompanying 
photograph  fig.  237,  made  by  myself, 
shows,  actual  count,  26  full  blooms  and 
44  buds  ready  to  burst,  with  numerous 
smaller  ones,  as  well  as  some  remaining 
lettuce  plants,  etc. 

During  the  month  of  May,  which  ended 
the  Rose  season,  84  (actual  count) 
blooms  were  cut  from  the  three  vines, 
and  three  blooms  from  a  Marechal  Niel  in 
a  pot,  oneof  which  was  very  large,  beau- 
tifully colored  and  scented. 

The  vines  have  all  made  an  enormous 
growth  during  the  ^ast  summer  and 
were  well  cut  back  at  the  renewal  of 
heat  this  November,  three  or  four  6  to 
8-foot  canes  having  been  left  for  blooms 
next  spring.  T^ie  bed  now  contains 
young  lettuce  plants  und^r  good  head- 
way and  some  radishes  well  up  from  the 
seed. 

The  extra  views  (fig.  236)  are  of  the 
bed  and  frame  as  at  present;  A  shows  it 
as  it  is  closed,  B  with  the  straw  and 
board  covers  laid  back,  and  C  with  the 
sashes  raised  and  held  by  their  pole  sup- 
ports which  are  hinged  to  the  sashes 
with  brass  screw  eyes,  and  which  afford 
a  great  convenience  in  keeping  the  sash 
raised,  when  needed. 

The  actual  cost  of  this  frame  and 
sashes  with  covers,  etc.,  was  $16,  and  it 
costs  from  |2  to|2.50  to  renew  the  heat, 
including  the  labor  of  putting  It  in. 

Any  further  attention  must  be  given 
by  the  owner  for  the  luxuries  it  contains 
under  proper  management,  which  is 
nothing  but  simplicity  to  say  the  least, 
and  one  will  get  considerable  horticul- 
ture, floriculture, gardening,  etc.,  or  any- 
thing you  choose  to  call  It,  in  a  modest 
but  practical  way,  by  being  the  fortu- 
nate owner  of  such  a  box. 

J.  W.  Worcester,  M.  D., 

Mlddletown,  N.  Y. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


At  this  time  of  the  year  an  obsernng 
man  will  compare  the  gathered  notes  *A 
the  year  carried  from  exhibitions,  vidtfi. 
and  visitors,  personal  thoughts  and  fail- 
ures. These,  the  failures,  are  good  les- 
sons for  many  persons,  and  are  seldom 
forgotten,  and  in  the  real  workman  pro- 
duce a  determination  to  learn  the  canee 
of  them,  if  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  them 
in  future.  If  you  keep  such  notes  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  ideas 
noted,  that  3'our  memory  has  failed  to 
retain. 

Plan  for  Next  Year. 

Plan  exactly  what  you  intend  doiof 
next  year.  If  you  stt  it  down,  mow 
thoughts  will  likely  be  given  to  it,  and 
some  improvement  made  before  the  time 
comes  to  commence  the  work. 

As  regards  any  stock  you  expect  to 
buy  in  the  spring,  get  it  down  on  paper, 
noting  from  whom  you  Intend  to  order. 
Visit,  and  personally  select  it  if  yon  can: 
if  you  cannot,  but  know  exactly  what 
you  want,  always  add  to  yoor  order. 
*•  No  substitution." 

'   Subatitatlon. 

In  this  we  have  a  real  bngbear.  Tbt 
nurserymen,  no  doubt,  act  in  good 
faith  when  they  send  some  other  varietr 
of  about  the  same  season,  and,  astbe? 
generally  put  it,  **  just  as  good."  Pos- 
sibly it  is,  in  their  locality,  in  the  line  of 
being  hardy ;  but  the  trouble  is  they  do 
not  know  what  you  have,  only  what 
you  ask  for,  and  in  anbatituting  wlli 
more  than  likely  send  you  something  yon 
already  have,  or  that  had  not  proved 
satisfactory  with  you  in  some  partleo- 
lar.  Most  of  us  know  there  are  certain 
varieties  of  fruits  that  are  not  adapted 
to  some  section.  While  a  few  win  wt- 
haps  fruit  first-rate  in  your  locality, 
these  can  be  planted  in  qnantlty.  The 
majority  are  only  to  be  ezperimaiteil 
with,  expecting  to  obtain  sometbing 
better.  Therefore,  it  is  not  at  times 
agreeable  to  pay  for  more  of  what  is  not 
wanted.  But  it  may  be  your  own  fanlt 
in  not  reading  carefully  the  condition  of 
sale,  or  if  you  did,  forgetting  to  add  "no 
substitution."  J.  Hollo  way,  L.  I. 


Oar  publishers   will   supply   any    bc»ok 
wanted.     Send  your  orders. 


Beet  Sugar  Making  at  Home. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  addressed  to 
him  by  the  Agricultural  Epitomist,  Dr. 
H.  W.  Wiley,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, writes: 

"  The  production  of  a  crude  beet  sugar 
In  a  small  way  Is  an  extremely  simpfe 
process.  Any  farmer  who  is  equipped 
with  a  cider  mill  for  rasping  the  beets,  a 
cider  press  for  expressing  the  juice,  and 
an  evaporator  suitable  for  making  sor- 
ghum molasses,  can  produce  a  crude  beet 
sugar.  As  a  rule,  this  sugar  will  not  be 
very  palatable,  because  it  is  not  refined 
and  contains  the  salts  and  bitter  princi- 
ples which  make  raw  beet  sugar  and  bert 
molasses,  as  a  rule,  unfit  for  table  n«. 
Farmers  should  not  be  deceived  by  tiK 
expectation  of  being  able  to  maketbdr 
sugar  in  a  successful  way  commercially. 
The  successful  and  profitable  man^fa^ 
ture  of  sugar  can  only  be  accomplished 
in  expensive  factories,  equipped  witk  all 
the  appliances  necessary  to  make  a  pnre 
refined  sugar." 


Nov.  1 8   1897. 
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Profitable  Lettuce  Forcing. 

To  the  Editor  of  American  GardenlDfr. 

In  annwer  to  W.  R.  Meserole,  who  In- 
quires on  paj?e  827  as  to  what  Is  profit- 
able lettuce  growing,  1  will  state  for  his 
Information  that  the  work  done  by  me 
In  the  New  York  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  under  the  diiectlon  of  the  late 
Dr.  Peter  Collier,  director,  was  the  prac- 
tical forcing  of  choice  winter  vegetables 
under  glass,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  if 
the  business  would  pay.  It  was  a  most 
interesting  work  to  all  those  connected 
with  the  station,  and  the  public  watched 
closely.  Correct  accounts  were  kept  of 
all  produce. 

The  greenhouses  are  In  three  divided 
compartments,  one  of  60  feet  and  two  of 
44  feet  in  length,  and  in  width  20  feet. 
There  are  four  raised  benches,  each  three 
feet  wide  and  heated  by  hot  water.  The 
lettuce  house  was  44  feet  long  and 
heated  to  50  degrees  in  coldest  weather ; 
the  English  cucumber  house  was  44  feet 


tion  of  my  third  crop  was  planted  the 
first  week  in  Januar3\  Snccessional 
plantings  from  my  stock  potted  plffnts 
were  continued  until  the  last  week  In 
March.  There  was  good  demand  for  let- 
tuce ail  through  the  month  of  April. 

I  sowed  my  lettuce  seeds  thinly  in  flats 
every  two  weeks,  several  varieties  each 
time,  potting,  as  soon  as  fit  to  handle, 
into  two-inch  pots  and  plunging  them  to 
the  rim  In  the  stock  bench  where  they 
remained  until  reqalred  for  planting. 

My  first  and  secoi\d  crops  of  lettuce 
were  fiom  the  sowings  made  on  Septem- 
ber 6,  and  were  kept  back  by  a  system  of 
transplanting  in  flats,  until  those  planted 
in  the  benches  were  sufiidently  ad- 
vanced, and  then  potted  in  2-Inch  pots 
and  plunged  In  stock  bench. 

From  September  6  to  April  24  I  raised 
six  crops  of  curled  lettuce  on  the  same 
benches  and  in  the  same  soil,  and  the 
last  crop  was  equal  to  the  first  in  size 
and  quality.  After  each  crop  half  a 
pound  of  bone  meal  and  two  liandfuls  of 
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long  and  heated  to  70  degrees  in  coldest 
weather;  while  the  tomato  house,  60 
feet  long,  was  heated  to  60  degrees  in 
coldest  weather. 

At  both  ends  of  lettuce  house  each  side 
of  the  doors,  the  benches  were  kept  for 
growing  snccessional  crops  of  radishes 
all  winter,  thus  shortening  my  lettuce 
benches  by  12  feet,  and  one  bench  out  of 
the  four  was  kept  for  potted  plants 
which  left  my  full  capacity  of  bench  room 
for  the  production  of  lettuce,  each  crop, 
89  dozen. 

Mr.  Meserole  quotes  from  my  original 
artltle  that  *^  the  first  sowing  was  made 
September  5,  and  70  dozen  heads  were 
sold  by  the  end  of  December."  That  is 
correct.  My  first  shipment  of  lettuce 
was  on  November  1,  and  the  space  was 
immediately  replanted  with  potted 
plants  from  my  stock  bench ;  these  were 
more  than  half  grown  and  received  not 
the  slightest  check  in  planting. 

The  remainder  of  the  70  dozen  sold  by 
the  end  of  December  was  taken  from  my 
second  crop  of  lettuce,  and  a  large  por- 


wood  ashes  to  each  square  yard,  wire 
sprinkled  on  the  soil  and  the  surface 
loosened  up  with  a  trowel.  The  potted 
plants  were  taken  from  the  stock  bcfnch 
and  the  pots  plunged  in  the  soil  at  equal 
distances  apart,  the  rim  of  each  pot  being 
half  an  Inch  below  the  surface.  The  let- 
tuce thus  treated  will  receive  no  check 
whatever  and  will  quickly  put  out  roots 
into  the  surrounding  soil,  and  rapidly 
advance  to  perfection.  Lettuce  grown  in 
this  way  is  large,  stocky,  and  even  in 
growth.  The  temperature  in  lettuce 
house  never  exceeded  65  degrees  by  day, 
and  in  cold  spells  at  night  it  often  low- 
ered to  45  degrees. 

The  results  of  this  house,  44x20,  are 
given  here :  224  dozen  of  lettuce,  198 
pounds  of  mushrooms  grown  under  let- 
tuce benches  29  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide; 
,14,000  radishes  grown  on  86  feet  of 
benches,  3  feet  wide.  Lettuce  planted  in 
pots  in  one  bench  from  the  same  lot  of 
seeds  and  others  transplanted  In  another 
bench  In  the  ordinary  way,  will  both  ar- 
rive at  maturity  at  the  same  time,  but 


those  from  pots  will  be  stocky  and  of 
better  quality  and  of  more  even  growth. 
I  have  proved  satisfactorily  that  I  was 
15  days  earlier  with  each  crop  of  lettuce 
by  pot  cultivation;  if  transplanted  in 
the  ordinary  way  the  plants  are  one 
week  or  more  before  getting  established 
again. 

There  are  good  growers  ol  lettuce  in 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  who  make  a  business  of 
it  in  winter,  who,  when  the  station  com- 
menced to  sell  lettuce  to  prove  the  experi- 
ment, were  obliged  to  ship  to  Rochester. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Meserole  acknowledges  his 
limited  experience  and  his  difficulty  In 
raising  two  crops  In  six  months,  and 
when  he  says  80  to  90  degrees  is  none 
too  much  for  lettuce,  he  has  much  to 
learn  before  he  becomes  a  successful  or 
profitable  grower. 

In  ray  former  article,  however,  I  did 
not  say  I  had  raised  six  crops  in  six 
months ;  but  I  said  it  can  easily  be  done 
throughout  the  winter. 

William  Thompson. 

[The  raising  of  lettuce  and  mushrooms 
on  the  above  system  forms  the  subject  of 
Bulletin  88  of  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Sta- 
tion.] 


Practical   Strawberry  Culture. 

To  the  Editor  of  American  Gardening. 

A  though  I  have  an  experience  of  thirty- 
five  years  in  strawberry  culture  still  I 
am  satisfied  since  reading  Mr.  Jerola- 
man's  recent  letters  that  I  have  much  to 
learn.  No  doubt  plants  from  runners 
layered  In  July  in  fertile  soil,  transplanted 
in  October  would  yield  a  full  crop  of  fruit 
the  following  spring,  but  if  Mr.  Jerola- 
man  can  take  an  average  size  Henry 
strawberry  plant  sent  out  In  October  as 
a  premium,  set  It  out  in  open  ground  on 
his  place  and  obtain  from  It  as  much 
fruit  as  would  be  yielded  by  a  straw- 
berry plant  having  a  full  season's 
growth,  our  understanding  of  a  full  crop, 
then  of  a  truth  his  process  producing 
this  result  Is  of  far  more  va,lue  than  any 
claim  in  Klondike. 

While  waiting  for  the  unfolding  of  this 
secret  I  will,  with  your  permission,  give 
to  your  readers  a  brief  statement  of  my 
method,  by  the  following  of  which  satis- 
factory results  at  least  will  be  attained : 

My  ground  isa  light  loam,  southerly  ex- 
posure, underlaid  by  abed  of  gravel,  thus 
naturally  underd rained.  My  strawberry 
crop  forms  one  of  a  rotation  of  three, 
covering  two  years. 

In  early  spring  I  spread  on  the  plot  a 
coat  of  well-rott^  stable  manure  at  least 
an  inch  thick.  As  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked  this  is  plowed  or  spaded 
in.  As  soon  as  seasonable  an  early  crop 
—potatoes,  com,  peas,  etc.— is  planted  to 
be  harvested  in  July.  The  ground  Is  then 
again  plowed  or  spaded  up  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  strawberry  plants  which  are 
taken  from  the  earliest  runners  of  perfect 
fiowered  varieties  which  have  not  been 
allowed  to  fruit.  In  favorable  seasons 
the  planting  can  be  finished  by  August  1, 
thus  giving  the  plants  at  least  three 
months  for  growth. 

As  but  one  crop  is  expected  the  plants 
may  be  set  quite  closely.  For  hand  cul- 
ture one  foot  apart  In  rows,  first,  second, 
and  third  rows  18  inches  apart,  next 
row  two  feet  away  for  convenience  in 
gathering  fruit.    For  horse  culture,  rows 
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mast  be  at  sach  distance  apart  as  nvlll 
permit  its  passage  between  them. 

About  two  weelcs  after  setting  or  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  well  established, 
apply  around— not  dn— each  plant  a 
dessertspoonful  of  bone  meal.  The  cul- 
ture thence  through  the  season  is  to  keep 
the  gfround  mellow  and  free  from  weeds 
removing  all  runners  as  soon  as  formed. 

When  winter  has  set  in.  Usually  early 
in  December,  fill  the  spaces  between  the 
rows  with  well-rotted  stable  manure  to 
a  depth  of  at  least  two  inches,  also  cov- 
ering the  plants  to  about  half  that 
depth. 

About  April  1  the  new  growth  will 
commence  forcing  its  way  through  the 
covering  which  may  be  ralced  from  the 
crowns  of  the  plants,  but  left  closely 
around  them  to  act  as  a  mulch. 

As  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered  the 
plants  are  plowed  or  spaded  under  in 
preparation  for  celery,  potatoes,  turnips, 
or  any  other  late  crop.  This  finishes  the 
rotation,  giving  as  stated,  three  satis- 
factory crops  in  two  years. 

Myron  H.  Kelsey,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Vegetables  Under  Glass. 

To  have  forced  vegetables  during  the 
winter  is  quite  a  luxury.  A  well-man- 
aged vegetable  house  should  have  crops 
coming  on  all  the  time;lit  is  then  an  easy 
matter  to  keep  up  a  supply. 

Asparagus. 

In  forcing  this  choice*vegetable  it  is  es- 
sential to  have  very  strong  roots ;  they 
should  not  be  less  than  four  years  old, 
five  or  six  would  be  better.  The  space 
under  the  benches  of  a  cool  forcing  house 
is  a  good  place  to  grow  them.  Place 
three  or  four  inches  of  good  soil  under 
the  benches ;  the  clumps  are  then  placed 
as  close  together  as  possible,  and  some 
good  soil  is  filled  between  them.  The 
crowns  are  covered  with  three  or  four 
inches  of  soil,  of  which  about  half  is  leaf 
mould;  it  holds  the  moisture  better 
than  common  soil.  The  heat  should  be 
kept  rather  low  for  a  few  days;  after 
that  the  temperature  may  rise  from  50 
to  55  degrees.  For  a  succcession,  new 
roots  should^be  planted  every  three  or 
four  weeks. 

Roots  should  be  dug  up  now,  eare 
being  taken  not]to  break  the  clumps,  and 
retaining  all  the>oil  possible  around  the 
clumps;  they  may  be  piled  in  some  shed 
so  as  to  be  had  as  wanted.  Cover  with 
some  soil  or  Utter  so  as  to  keep  them 
from  drying  out.  They  will  not  hurt  to 
freeze,  lndeed,;it  adds  to  their  value  for 
forcing. 

Cauliflower. 

Cauliflower  that  is  intended  for  the 
holidays  will  need  close  attention ;  the 
plants  should  not  suffer  for  the  want  of 
water ;  thelrjcapaclty  for  water  is  more 
than  that  of  the  majority  of  v^etables, 
but  be  careful  and  not  get  the  soil  sour. 
The  plants  can  be  watered  two  or  three 
times  a  week  as  the  occasion  may  d(^ 
mand.  The  ground  should  be  frequently 
stirred.  Glvelabundance  of  air  on  all  fa- 
vorable occasions  and  don't  forget  to 
give  them  manure  water  once  or  twice  a 
week. 

Beans. 

When  sowing  beans  now  one  should  be 
careful  not  to  plant  too  [deeply  as  they 


are  apt  to  rot,  with  a  mere  covering,  ger- 
mination will  be  quicker.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  sow  thickly,  and  when  the  plants 
are  large  enough,  thin  out.  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  does  very  well  with  us. 

Lettnee. 

Lettuce  is  generally  considered  to  be  a 
necessary  crop  to  grow,  but  Judgment 
must  be  used  as  the  short  days  are  on 
us,  for  by  carelessness  a  crop  is  easily 
ruined.  Keep  the  plants  vigorous  by 
keeping  the  soil  stirred  with  the  weeder, 
and  strict  attention  as  to  ventilating.  In 
order  to  have  a  regular  supply,  plantings 
should  be  made  every  10  or  15  days. 
Lettuce  must  have  a  low  temperature — 
from  40  to  45  degrees  at  night   suits 
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them  best.  Sometimes  the  green  fly 
becomes  troublesome,  but  dou't  let  it  get 
a  foothold ;  fumigate  every  week. 

John  J.  Farrbll,  Conn. 


Some  Cootiaeatal  Novelties. 

Herewith  we  present  some  Illustrations 
and  notes  upon  'i.  few  novelti*»8  intro- 
duced by  F.  C  Helnemann.  Erfurt,  Ger- 
many. They  will  likely  be  offered  by 
our  seedmen  this  next  season. 

•      Salpiglossis  Tariabilis  saperbissima. 

The  Salpiglossis  is  one  of  the  greatest 
favorites  among  our  annuals.  It  has 
now  this  high  place  partly  by  its  easy 
culture,  but  principally  by  its  beautiful, 
and  in  their  design  almostorchid-like  flow- 
ers, which  it  produces  during  the  whole 
summer.  My  novelty  shows  a  very 
marked  and  striking  distinction  in  habit 
as  well  as  in  its  flowers,  if  seen  In  the  dis- 


tance or;closely  examined.  ItformBOBlr 
one  single  leading  stem,  which  oftm 
grows  as  thick  as  a  finger,  and  bears  011 
its  end  a  bouquet  of  the  most  beantihil 
flowers.  Every  one  of  them  is  riefaly 
veined  with  gold  and  conalderablj  larger 
than  those  of  the  old  ''grandiflora^type. 
There  is  about  as  much  ditfer^ice  between 
these  two  varieties,  as  is  betwees  a  Pe- 
tunia superbissima  and  a  common  Pe- 
tunia. The  throat  is  wide  open  and 
short.  The  edge  of  the  flower  is  not  so 
deeply  incurved  as  with  the  old  variet;, 
which  gives  It  a  more  round  shape. 

Petanla  bybrida  «« Snowball.'* 
A  new,  very  dwarf  variety  that  comet 
quite  true  from  seed.  Its  beaatifal, 
satiny  white  flowers  are  well  shaped  and 
cover  the  whole  plant  with  one  mass  of 
blooms.  Admirably  adapted  for  beddio; 
and  pot  culture.  It  stands  heat  and 
drought  equally  well. 

Begonia  hybrid  Kisant^A  eriststa. 

The  surprising  chracteristic  of  this 
startling  novelty  is,  that  attached  to Uie 
petals  is  an  irregularly  fringed  appen- 
dage, closely  resembling  a  beard,  whidi 
gives  the  flower  a  most  elegant  appear- 
ance. It  has  been  awarded  by  the  Freadj 
National  Horticultural  Society  a  first- 
class  certificate,  and  all  connois^ran 
shower  their  warmest  praise  on  thi* 
grand  variety,  which  will  cause  a  sensa- 
tion wherever  it  may  be  met  with.  To 
the  mixture  of  the  rich  shades  of  terra 
cotta  I  have  been  able  to  add  a  brilliant 
red,  pale  pink,  and  pure  yellow. 


Home  Forcing  of  Lettuce. 

To  the  Editor  ofAmeHcAB  OAnMeamg. 

I  have  noticed  several  communlcatioo» 
with  regard  to  the  growing  of  lettncf 
under  glass,  have  read  articles  bj  Mr. 
Thompson  and  others  who  seem  to  be 
making  something  difficult  out  of  what 
is  really  very  easy. 

In  the  first  place  we  should  have  good 
benches  near  the  glass,  good  rich  fibroa» 
soil.  Then  keep  the  folla^  dry:  give 
plenty  of  air  and  maintain  a  temperatore 
of  from  45  degrees  at  night  to  60  degiw 
on  bright  days,  and  use  good  ]ud^«t 
in  watering.  At  times  we  do  not  water 
once  in  two  weeks  and  never  until  «^ 
know  the  bench  requires  it,  and  then  we 
make  sure  that  every  inch  of  soil  is  wet 
without  wetting  the  foliage. 

I  grow  no  lettuce  for  market,  therefore 
am  not  posted  as  to  sorts  that  sell  be^: 
I  grow  for  a  private  place  and  my  people 
are  epicures.  The  varieties  I  like  best  aw 
Golden  Qaeen  and  Black  Seeded  Tenni? 
Ball. 

For  the  family  use  I  plant  a  bench  15 
feet  In  length  by  2V4  feet  wide,  setting  at 
6  inches  apart  both  w^ays ;  as  soon  a» 
the  plants  begin  to  crowd  I  take  oat 
every  other  one,  which  are  fairly  good. 
At  the  last  cutting  every  one  has  a  per- 
fect head  like  a  little  cabbage.  As  snoa 
as  we  make  our  last  cutting  I  replsw 
with  plants  which  have  been  potted  froo 
seed  flat  into  2-lnch  pots,  so  that  we 
have  a  succession  all  winter. 

J.  E.  A.,  N.  T. 


One  handred  plants  of  the  woBde^ 
All  Henry  Strawberry  are  olIlDred  as  a 
premiiini  to  the  raiser  of  a  complete 
olab  of  Ten  New  Namea,  with  as 
additional  supply  of  plants  to  escft 
person  in  the  dab.  Read  particalai* 
elsewhere. 


Dec.  i8.  1897. 
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Qirdling  for  the  Canker  Worm. 

At  the  preoMit  time  In  most  secttonB  of 
the  country  war  may  be  wa^^  against 
the  spring  canker  worm  If  the  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  and  Paris  green  Is  not  a 
general  practice.  There  are  two  species 
of  canker  worm.  The  fail  canker  worm 
begins  to  Issue  from  the  ground  after  the 


that  will  remain  soft  above  the  freesing 
point.  This  treatment  does  not  prevent 
the  wingless  female  moths  depositing 
their  eggs  below  the  band,  hence  in  the 
soring  the  portion  of  the  tree  below  the 
band  should  be  washed  with  soft  soap, 
or  flsh-oil  soap  to  which  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  potash  has  been  added. 

F.  A.  SlRRLNE. 


Pio.  339.— Petunia  Snowball.    (See  Page  860.) 


first  frosts  in  October.  The  spring  can- 
ker worm  is  Just  commencing  to  appear 
In  this  section.  I  was  out  riding  last 
evening  ahd  noticed  good  many  of  the 
males  of  the  spring  canker  worm  flying. 
The  freeiing  weather  followed  by  a  thaw 
iB  bringing  them  out.  Of  course  the  eggs 
of  both  species  do  not  hatch  until  the 
leaves  start  in  the  spring.  Men  who 
make  a  practice  of  using  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture and  Paris  g^reen  in  the  spring  at  the 
proper  time  hardly  know  what  a  canker 
worm  looks  like. 

After  a  few  heavy  frosts,  the  moths  of 
the  canker  worms  issue  from  the  ground. 
The  female,  which  is  wingless  and  of  a 
silvery  gray  color,""  measures  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  Inch  in  length.  After  reach- 
ing the  open  air  she  roams  nutll  she  finds 
a  suitable  tree  upon  which  to  deposit  her 
eggs.  The  male  has  wings  of  a  brown- 
Ish-grray  color,  with  a  white  spot  near 
the  tip  of  the  front  ones.  He  measures 
from  one  to  one  and  a  quarter  inches 
from  tip  to  tip.  They  are  now  mating, 
and  the  female  is  depositing  eggsfornext 
spring's  brood  of  leaf  destroyers. 

The  egg  is  small,  and  shaped  like  a 
tumbler.  One  cluster,  or  the  eggs  laid 
by  a  single  female,  would  produce  be- 
tween 100  and  200  smallcanker  worms. 
The  eggs  are  laid  side  by  side,  on  a  branch 
or  piece  of  bark,  and  remain  sealed  in 
this  way  all  through  the  winter  months. 

I  should  recommend  the  use  of  a  band 
of  cotton  or  wool.  This  should  be  six 
inches  wide.  The  band  should  be 
wrapped  around  the  tree  and  tied  firmly 
at  the  lower  margin,  then  take  hold  of 
the  top  and  turn  it  down  so  as  to  form  a 
cone  around  the  tree.  The  band  should 
be  smeared  with  printers'  ink,  raw  Un- 
seed oil,   axel  grease,  or  any  viscid  oil 


Raspberries  in  the  South. 

To  tbe  Editor  of  American  Gardening. 

In  your  issue  of  November  18  last,  I 
read  with  much  interest  an  article  by 
Coy  E.  Chamberlain.  6a., entitled  '*  Rasp- 
berries in  the  South." 

Every  one  tells  me  raspberries  don't 
succeed  South.  I^ave  grown  them  on 
large  areas  in  the  North  and  would  like 
to  raise  them  In  the  Piedmont  section  of 
North  Carolina  if  possible. 

It  would  gratify  all  your  Southern 
readers  if  youxould  get  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  write  au^article  on  the  subject  more  In 
detail,  especially  as  to  when  he  culti- 
vates, how,  and  how  often  during  his 
first  season,  and  also  In  subsequent 
years. 

When  does  he  apply  his  mulching? 
Does  he  cultivate  all  the  spring,  summer, 
and  early  fall  and  put  his  mulch  on  at 
freezing  weather?  Or  does  he  only  culti- 
vate during  the  spring  and  then  apply 
his  mulch  by  July,  or  when,  so  as  to 
shade  the  soil  and  roots  and  keep  them 
more  most?  I  suspect  the  latter  is  his 
method.as  I  am  told  the  drought  is  what 
seems  to  kill  off  raspberries. 

How  thick  does  he  mulch?  Only  imme- 
diately around  close  to  tbe  plants,  or  all 
over  the  ground  ?  What  material  does 
he  find  the  best  and  cheapest  for  said 
mulch  ? 

My  plan  North  was  to  work  them  with 
a  cultivator  about  once  a  week  and  after 
every  rain,  and  not  mulch  at  all.  I  was 
very  successful  with  them,  and  would  like 
to  learn  the  most  practical  method  best 
adapted  to  this  hotter,  dryer  climate. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  seems^capable  of  giving 
the  information.— John  Polk,  N.  C. 


READERS'  NOTES. 

Violet  5pot. 

I  find  that  Violets  g^rown  in  a  subsoil 
of  coal  ashes  are  not  much  affected  by 
the  spot  and  do  extremely  well.— E.  A. 
S.,  Mass. 

An  Acre  of  Strawberries. 

I  believe  we  are  promised  some  real 
live  talks  on  strawberries  by  Mr.  Jerola- 
man  and  others.  I  hope  they  will  make 
it  so  interesting  that  each  will  try  for 
the  possibilities  of- one  acre  in  strawber- 
ries—the possibilities  of  one  acre  of  natu- 
rally good  land,  enriched  for  any  desired 
crop,  thoroughly  prepared,  intelligently 
seeded  (or  planted),  and  intensively  culti- 
vated when  conditions  are  right  in  a 
good  season.— A.  J.  Masters. 

Tomato  Eclipse. 

On  page  827  Mr.  Turner  says  Eclipse 
tomato  is  the  best  forcing  variety,  or 
words  to  that  effect.  As  I  force  a  few  for 
market,  I  would  like  to  have  the  best. 
Will  Mr.  Turner  supply  me  with  a  little 
seed  of  the  Eclipse  or  tell  me  where  I  can 
procure  It?— Stewart  Ritchie,  Newport> 
R.I. 

Discussion. 

I  for  one  am  glad  to  see  the  sparring 
bouts  between  our  fruit  growers  that 
you  are  now  publishing  in  American 
Oardening.  While  our  friend,  Mr.  H.  Je 
rolamau,  the  king  of  strawberry  grow- 
ers, has  placed  the  chip  on  his  shoulder, 
I  find  in  our  late  numbers  of  American 
Gardening  there  are  other  enthusiastic 
strawberry  growers  who  are  willing  to 
try  and  knock  it  off.  I  am  glad  to  see 
them  try  while  we  who  are  trying  to  • 
raise  fruit   for   our   family  us^,  gather 


Pio.  340  -Crested  Bboonia.    (See  Page  86o.> 

many  good  thoughts  and  suggestions 
that  fall  from  the  several  pens.  With  a 
little  practice  and  patience  the^  bouta 
may  be  the  means  of  a  better  class  of 
fruit  being  placed  upon  our  tables.  I  say 
again,  keep  up  the  agitation ;  it's  catch- 
ing, for  in  this  case  knowledge  is  power. 

— F.  SiBSON. 
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The  Strawberry  Growing  Chal- 
lenge. 

An  Error  Corrected. 

To  the  Editor  of  American  O&idenlDg. 

In  response  to  the  two  letters  given  in 
your  issue  of  December  4,  page  826, 
entitled  "  Challenge  Taken  Up,"  1  wish 
to  ask  the  privilege  of  this  commnnica- 
tion. 

In  my  letter  to  you  on  October  26  I 
stated  that  I  had  with  eleven  men  for 
the  past  two  days  been  engaged  In  set- 
ting a  new  bed  of  Henry  and  Mary 
plants,  in  order  to  show  all  visitors  next 
June  that  this  bed  set  October  20  and 
21,  1897,  would  outyield  in  profit  any 
bed  set  out  In  spring,  and  that  I  was 
willing  to  wager  $1,000  to  that  effect. 
I  am  still  willing  to  do  so,  and  will  in- 
crease the  offer  to  $10,000,  and  put  the 
money  in  any  Newark,  N.  J.,  bank  on 
deposit  subject  to  the  order  of  the  party 
who  wins. 

The  conditions  of  the  offer  are  that  the 
other  man  must  set  the  plants  in  spring 
as  soon  as  he  can,  or  as  soon  as  the  land 
is  in  good  condition  for  setting.  The 
plants  to  be  set  out  in  the  same  manner 
as  all  are  in  habit  of  setting  in  spring,  in 
hills  cultivated  both  ways,  or  in  rows 
three  feet  apart;  plants  in  rows  from  18 
to  20  inches  apart,  and  to  be  cultivated 
in  any  way  deemed  best.  I  am  to  set  out 
my  plants  late  in  fall,  or  soon  as  the  fall 
rains  come  (sometimes  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember or  in  October,  or  first  of  Novem- 
ber), and  to  set  my  plants  Just  as  I  have 
been  doing  for  the  past  20  years,  the 
rows  the  same  distance  apart  and  plants 
in  rows  the  same  as'l  always  do. 

Each  one  is  to  keep  strict  account  of 
the  fertilizers  used,  the  cost  of  setting 
out  the  plants,  caring  for  them,  etc.,  and 
the  one  that  shows  the  larger  profit  is  to 
draw  the  cash  and  keep  it,  provided  al- 
ways the  weather  conditions  are  ap- 
proximately the  same  in  both  states  or 
places  where  the  tests  are  made;  for  in- 
stance, if  the  party  competing  against 
me  has  no  rain,  or  hail  storm,  or  late 
frosts,  then  in  that  case  I  would  not  ex- 
pect him  to  lose  his  money,  and  the 
«ame  for  myself. 

I  am  positive  that  it  is  Impossible  to 
^et  a  larger  profit  from  spring  or  sum- 
mer-set plants  than  I  do  from  late  fall- 
aet  plants ;  for  the  past  20  years  Henry 
Jerolaman  has  tried  to  beat  it  and  has 
failed  In  every  instance.  When  I  cannot 
do  it  I  am  Just  as  positive  that  the  man 
does  not  live  who  can.  Why?  I  will  an- 
swer :  Here  plants  set  out  in  spring,  if  set 
in  rows,  are  always  set  18  to  20  Inches 
apart^in^rows,  rows  3  feet  apart,  if  in 
hills,  from  3  to  4  feet  apart  each  way ; 
the  fruit  stems  are  all  picked  off,  going 
over  the  plants  two  or  three  times,  or 
late  stems  will  appear,  but  if  the  plants 
are  small,  once  or  twice  will  do.  They 
must  be  kept  clean  all  summer  and  fall ; 
runners  cut  off,  or  placed  in  rows  in  or- 
der to  form  matted  row.  If  the  plants 
are  set  out  12  inches  apart  in  spring,  and 
runners  let  grow,  they  will  form  a  large 
matted  row.  The  plants  set  in  the  spring 
and  not  allowed  to  bear  fruit  and  run- 
ners cut  off,  will  by  fall  become  large 
plants,  and  you  will  be  compelled  to  keep 
this  bed  in  order  until  the  following  June 
without  one  cent  of  profit,  then  the  plants 
will  be  old  ones  with  from  8  to  20  fruit 


stems,  and  berries  on  such  plants  are  al- 
ways much  smaller  than  on  plants  from 
rnnnerss  et  in  the  last  of  July  or  August. 

If  plants  are  set  out  in  spring  18  inches 
apart  in  the  row  and  the  runners  al- 
lowed to  make,  the  latter  must  be  placed 
in  the  row  which  is  to  be  kept  clean  all 
summer,  and  by  fail  If  the  ground  is  rich 
you  wlli  have  large  matted  row,  plants 
very  thick,  and  the  old  platit  that  was 
set  in  spring,  dead  or  dying.  It  will  take 
to  keep  in  order  four  acres  of  plants  set 
out  in  spring,  from  five  to  six  men  all 
summer  and  fall,  and  when  all  expenses 
are  paid  there  Is  not  over  $150  to  $200 
g^oss ;  and  after  paying  interest  on  land 
taxes,  etc.,  the  profit  Is  but  little  over 
$100  per  acre. 

If  the  plants  are  set  out  the  last  of  July 
and  in  August  from  spring  runners,  and 
then  runners  cut  off,  the  berries  ate  much 
larger.  Less  care  is  demanded  as  there 
are  no  fruit  stems  to  cut  off.  and  the  yieid 
per  acre  Is  about  the  same  as  before,  but 


Pig.  241.— a  Handy  Plant  Window. 
(See  next  pagei) 

the  profit  is  about  twice  as  much  as 
from  the  plants  set  in  spring,  or  $200 
per  acre. 

Plants  that  I  set  out  during  the  last  of 
September  or  in  OctolMjr  are  all  large 
plants,  and  are  set  with  but  little  more 
cost  per  acre  than  those  set  in  August, 
although  the  plants  are  more  than  double 
the  number,  since  some  of  the  large 
bunches  will  contain  two  or  three  plants 
set  Just  as  thickly  as  I  can  put  them — 
about  500  plants  to  a  row  200  feet  long; 
no  water  Is  used  In  setting  out,  ho  there 
are  no  pails  to  carry,  no  boxes  to 
sprinkle,  no  shading  in  the  hot  July  or 
August  Hun,  and  no  ro\^s  to  water  after 
the  plants  are  set,  no  cultivation,  no 
hoeing  or  weeding;  no  care  but  top 
dressing  with  well-rotted  barnyard  ma- 
nure and  covering ;  then  in  spring  put 
hay  from  off  the  top  of  plants  between 
the  rows  and  you  are  readj*  to  pick.  The 
yield  will  be  as  much  if  not  moi-e  berries. 
Just  as  large  as  if  the  plants  were  set  in 
July  or  August,  and  much  larger  than 
the  berries  from  plants  set  out  in  spring. 
I  will  stake  my  life  against  a  $5.00  bill 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  that  the  profit 


is  at  least  double  that  from  any  plants 
set  In  spring  as  spring  plantsare  at  prw- 
ent  set. 

I  know  of  what  I  am  talkhig.  1 
do  not  wish  to  deceive  anyone,  and 
I  ask  no  one  to  take  my  advice.  I  am 
not  here  to  injure  any  one  (or  am  I  here 
to  brag).  1  only  tell  that  whkh  I  haye 
found  to  be  true  in  every  way  for  tlie 
past  20  years.  If  I  had  not  found  a  way 
to  grow  four  acres  of  strawberries  with- 
out the  help  of  five  to  six  men  each  wa- 
son  for  at  least  six  months  eacb  year, 
compelled  to  pay  (as  we  are  for  good  hdp 
here)  from  $9  to  $12  per  week,  why  at 
the  present  time  1  would  not  have  a 
*  single  dollar  of  my  own,  but  would  have 
been  compelled  to  go  at  something  etae, 
or  if  alive  be  the  occupant  of  some  poor- 
house.  This  is  my  own  dose,  which  1 
have  taken  for  more  than  23  years,  and 
during  all  that  time  I  have  grown  some 
few  rows  to  always  test  the  proflt  ol 
spring  or  August-set  plants,  and  In  erery 
Instance  the  plants  set  out  late,  without 
expense  other  than  for  setting,  have 
given  more  than  twice  the  proflt. 

Plants  set  out  in  this  latitude  in  Octo- 
ber  or  November  are  liable  not  to  get 
firmly  rooted  before;  the  ground  freeies^ 
and  I  always  have  my  manure  ready  to 
top-dress  as  fast  as  I  set.  This  i»  pnt 
close  up  to  the  crown  of  the  plants,  and 
as  soon  as  the  ground  freezes,  I  cover  the 
plants  one  inch  deep  with  salt  hay  at 
east  10  Inches  on  each  side  of  plant 
Often  during  winter  here  the  ground 
freezes  to  a  depth  of  one  foot,  then  rata 
will  come  and  all  frost  goes  out,  fro«t 
again  following,  and  so  on  for  perhaps 
three  or  four  times ;  yet  for  the  past  20 
years  I  do  not  remember  losing  one  dol- 
lar's worth  of  plants  set  out  in  October 
or  November,  as  the  manure  and  mnlch 
are  a  perfect^  protection, 'and. In  spring  I 
find  the  plants  firmly  set  and  they  will 
commence  to  grow  soon  as  grass  starts^ 
and  with  those  set  out  In  the  spring  or 
early  in  the  fall. 

H.  Jerolaman,  N.  J. 


Velvet  Bean. 

The  velvet  bean,  Dolicfaos  multlfloins 
may  be  ranked  as  an  ornamental 
climber;  the  flowers  appear  in  large 
trusses,  Wistaria-like,  and  are  purpllih 
brown  in  color,  very  plentlfal;  the  vel- 
vety seed  pods  are  also  very  ornamental 
Velvet  bean  will  grow  on  poor  soil,  and 
when  once  well  established  grows  very 
fast.  Provide  brush  or  wire  trelils  for  it 
to  climb  on.  The  large,  dark  green 
leaves  give  fine  shade  all  summer.— C. 
FoRKERT,  Miss. 


I  received  the  Henry  strawl>erry  plants 
In  fine  condition;  they  were  very  fine 
and  all  will  grow.— G.  C,  Out. 

I  have  neglected  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  five  Henry  etrawbeny 
plants  until  this  late  day,  but  it  Is  with 
pleasure  that  I  am  at  It  now.  I  reeeired 
them  in  good  condition.  Please  accept 
my  thanks  for  sending  such  good  plants. 
— F.  A.  B.,  Conn. 


One  hundred  plants  of  the  wonder- 
ful Henry  Strawberry  are  oflteredaaa 
premium  to  the  raiser  of  a  complete 
club  of  Ten  New  Names,  with  an 
additional  supply  of  plants  to  each 
parson  In  the  club.  Read  partlcnUn 
elsewhere. 


Dec  i8,  1897. 
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THE  READERS'  CLUB 

REPLIES  TO  THE   PROBLEflS  IN  THE 
QUB5TION    BOX. 


Weak  5tem  In  Roses. 

H.  W.  C,  psLge  845,  says  he  keeps  the 
temperature  56  to  58  degrees  at  night ; 
that  is  the  same  as  we  keep  ours;  but  76 
to  80  degrees  during  the  day  Is  10  de- 
grees higher  than  ours.  Through  No- 
vember and  the  beginning  of  December 
there  have  been  at  least  two  dull  days 
for  one  bright  one,  and  I  dont  believe  in 
«  high  temperature  during  dull  weather. 
While  the  plants  may  look  good  to  the 
eye  grown  in  the  temperature  stated, 
they  would  make  a  soft  growth ;  hence 
the  weak  necks.  We  must  build  sturdi- 
ness  as  the  plants  make  growth.— W.  T. 

Availability  of  Liquid  Manure. 

The  question  asked  page  845  is,  in  wa- 
tering plants  with  liquid  manure,  how 
long  will  it  be  before  the  manure  is  in  a 
condition  to  be  assimilated  by  the  plants. 
If  the  plants  are  in  condition  and  need 
the  liquid  manure,  they  will  take  it  up  at 
once,  and  the  grower  should  see  an  im- 
provement in  a  few  days,  but  during 
short  days  one  should  be  very  careful 
with  the  use  of  stimulants  or  it  may  do 
more  harm  than  good ;  after  the  days 
begin  to  lengthen,  there  is  not  so  much 
danger  of  over-feeding.— W.  T.  . 

Sliading  for  Qreenliouse. 

The  best  shading  for  greenhouses  that 
I  am  acquainted  with  is  naptha  and 
white  lead.  It  can  be  mixed  so  that  it 
will  Just  break  the  sun  rays,  but  if  for 
Palms  more  white  lead  is  needed.  Select 
a  bright  day  and  see  that  the  glass  is 
quite  dry  before  putting  on  the  mixture. 
One  advantage  about  this  shading  is  it 
will  not  harm  the  putty  and  If  time  is  an 
object,  it  can  be  put  on  with  a  syringe, 
thus  shading  a  house  in  a  few  minutes. 
But  if  neatness  is  the  object,  apply  with 
a  whitewash  brush.— W.  T. 

Lettuce  Dies  Off. 

There  ought  not  to  be  much  trouble  in 
producing  good  lettuce  under  glass,  pro- 
viding a  few  simple  rules  are  observed. 
In  the  first  place,  for  good  results,  a  light 
house  is  essential  and  by  no  means  use 
green  manure  in  mixing  up  a  compost  for 
lettuce;  that  is  to  say.  If  for  immediate 
use.  I  have  never  had  much  trouble 
with  lettuce  damping  off  as  described  on 
page  845. 

For  two  loads  of  soil,  one  load  of 
thoroughly  rotted  manure  answers  our 
purpose.  If  grown  on  raised  bench  five 
inches  of  soil  is  sufficient.  With  a  tem- 
perature of  40  to  45  degrees  at  night 
with  a  rise  of  10  degrees  during  the  day, 
with  plenty  of  air  on  every  chance,  there 
should  be  no  trouble  with  damping  off, 
providing  judgment  is  used  in  watering. 
When  doing  this  give  enough  water^to 
wet  the  soil  through,  but  not  to  satu- 
rate it;  as  the  lettuces  come  to  the  head- 
ing period  they  can  stand  being  dryer  at 
the  roots.— W.,T. 

Ttie  Directions  of  tlie  Rows. 

Both  in  agriculture  and  horticulture 
the  rows  of  nil  vegetation  should  run 
north  and  south  and  most  eHpeclally  is 


it  necessary  with  tall  growing  crops,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  were  they  east 
and  west  the  broad  side  exposed  to  the 
south  would  receive  all  the  sunshine.  In 
the  case  of  Sweet  Peas  running  east  and 
west  the  vines  would  get  drawn  towards 
the  sun,  and  the  work  of  supporting 
would  never  be  completed,  also  few  good 
blooms  would  be  found  on  the  north 
side.— D.  McFarlane,  Conn. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
rows  running  north  and  south.  In  order 
to  have  good  results  with  Sweet  Peas* 
and  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  do  so. 
We  had  Sweet  Peas  last  spring  planted 
directly  east  and  west  and  with  good 
results ;  at  the  same  time  when  conven- 
ient I  -certainly  should  plant  north  and 
south  which  allows  both  sides  of  the 
rows  to  get  equal  sunshine:  that  would 
mean  more  flowers  and  of  better  quality. 
— W.  T. 

■      ■■    fxj      ■    ''■■',■■'■■■     --^ 
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Queen  Clirysantliemum. 

Replying  to  the  inquiry  on  page  845, 
the  Queen  has  always  shown  an  eye  with 
us,  and  for  that  reason  has  been  dis- 
carded. I  have  never  seen  a  fully  devel- 
oped flower  of  this  variety  but  what  had 
the  same  defect.  This  variety  also  drops 
its  petals  quickly,  and  taken  altogether, 
has  always  seemed  to  me  a  greatly  over- 
rated one.  It  has  a  fine  habit  and  is  a 
Kplendid  grower,  and  this  probablj^has 
saved  it  from  oblivion,  but  we  have  now 
so  many  fine  whites  that  the  Queen  has 
surely  seen  its  best  days.— C.  T. 

A  perfect  bloom  of  Queen  does  not 
show  the  center;  but  I  have  observed  an 
occasional  plant  produce  imperfect  flow- 
ers exposing  a  large  center,  and  would 
suggest  the  cause  to  be  either  in  the  soli, 
watering,  or  feeding.  Undoubtedly  the 
Inquirer  received  plants  from  genuine 
stock.— D.  McFarlane,  Conn. 

The  Queen  Chrysanthemum  requires  to 
be  extra  well  grown  if  it  is  not  to  show 
the  center;  that  feature  Is  the  weak 
point  of  this  otherwise  first  class  Chry- 
santhemum, as  it  is  a  healthy,  vigorous 
grower.  It  is  not  difficult  to  produce 
strong  plants,  which  usually  mean  large 


blooms.  Quite  a  number  of  flowers  will 
show  the  center  after  they  are  past  their 
best;  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  must  be 
cut  at  a  certain  stage  or  the  center  will 
open.  Another  year  try  your  plants 
thus:  Propagate  in  May  or  early  June 
and  flower  the  plants  in  six  or  seven-inch 
pots,  one  bloom  to  a  pot.  By  this 
method  there  should  be  no  trouble  in  the 
production  of  large  blooms,  with  mate- 
rial enough  in  the  flower  to  close  up  the 
center. 

Chrysanthemums  grown  in  six-inch 
pots  to  single  stems,  with  foliage  down 
to  the  pot,  will  be  nice  to  look  at  or  use- 
ful for  decorative  purposes.— Wm.  T. 

Stored  Celery. 

It  is  better  to  cover  the  roots  of  celery 
when  stored  in  trenches.  Be  sure  that 
your  celery  plants  are  dry  before  the 
work  of  storing  is  attempted,  and  cer- 
tainly never  let  the  tops  get  wet  after  they 
are  In  the  trench.  If  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  was  too  dry  it  would  be  indicated 
the  by  plants  wilting.  It  takes  from  six  to 
ten  weeks  for  celery  to  blanch  according 
to  the  variety,  except  self-blanching  sorts, 
which  ought  to  be  well  blanched  previous 
to  the  period  of  storage.— D.  McFar- 
lane, Conn. 

Tlie  Best  Clirysantliemums. 

For  specimen  or  standard  plants  if  lit- 
tle disbudding  is  to  be  done,  I  would  sug- 
gest: Wm.  Robinson,  red;  Mayflower, 
white;  Pres.  W.  R.  Smith,  pink,  and  Mi- 
nerva, yellow.  Cuttings  to  be  started 
the  first  of  January. 

If  for  large  blooms  not  exceeding  three 
to  the  pot  try  Wm.  Robinson,  red ;  Mu- 
tual Friend,  white;  Pres.  W.  R.  Smith, 
pale  pink;  Erminilda,  for  a  darker 
shade;  Golden  Wedding,  yellow.  Cut- 
tingrs  to  be  started  last  week  of  March. 
— D.  McFarlane,  Conn. 

iledicinal  Properties  of  Native  Plants. 

If  the  inquirer  will  send  50  cents  to  G. 
S.  Cheny  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  for 
**  Druggists'  Haad-Book,"  he  will  obtain 
a  small  but  useful  book  relative  to  the 
medicinal  nature  of  plants.— John  A. 
Wheeler,  Mllford,  N.  H. 


A  Unique  Plant  Window. 

The  two  illustrations  presented  here- 
with show  a  winter  window  where 
house  plants  can  be  kept. under  the  best 
of  conditions,  and  where  plants  for  the 
garden  can  be  started  in  late  winter. 
The  window  should  be  made  with  sides 
and  front  framed  together.  Then  at  the 
approach  of  winter  all  that  will  be  neces- 
sary will  be  to  take  out  the  ordinary 
sash  and  screw  this  winter  window  into 
the  casing.  The  front  sash,  which  rests 
at  an  angle,  should  have  greenhouse  sash 
without  cross  bars. 

The  interior  arrangement  is  shown  in 
the  second  cut.  Three  shelves  can  be 
used,  with  the  lower  one  very  broad,  ex- 
tending about  all  three  sides  and  out  into 
the  room.  The  upper  shelf,  it  will  be  scen^ 
is  inside  the  line  of  the  second  shelf,  and 
therefore  does  not. shade  it,  while  the 
second  shelf  can  take  but  little  light  from 
the  plants  on  the  lower  shelf,  but  a  tri- 
fling amount  if  the  shelf  is  made  of  slats. 
Any  one  handy  with  too  Is  ought  to  be 
able  to  put  such  a  window  together.  But 
If  constructed  by  a  carpenter,  the  expense 
would  be  very  small.  W.  D. 
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*  *  $1.00  a  Year.  ^    Every  Saturday. 

An  niaatratod  WMldy  Joaxnal  Devoted  to 

Qardening  And  Frait  Caltora  in  the  Open 

and  Under  GUaa,  and  Record  of  Cu- 

rent  Eventa  in  Horticnitnre. 


(weekly  ferm)  ae  aeoond  eleai  meMer  «t  the  V«« 
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Commercial    Cable)    Florez.    New     Tork* 

Publishers*  Annoancements. 

Clieclce.  Money  Orders,  etc.,  should  lie  made 
i^eyeble  to  Joseph  Mao  ill.  Treasurer. 

Tenne— Cash  In  advanoe.  Change  of  address  on 
mailing  tag  Indicates  a  receipt. 

8aVecriptioa»-4>ar  malllBg  list  is  corrected  up 
eo  Taesday  In  each  weekt  remittances  received 
Vater  In  the  week  will  be  credited  In  followlns  Issne. 
After  remitting  please  watch  the  date  on  yonr 
wn^iper  and  Inform  as  of  any  failure  to  credit  same. 

Mleelng  Nambere.— Subscribers  failing  to  re- 
oelre  theli  copies  will  confer  a  favor  by  promptly 
edTlslng  us  with  present  (and  past)  ruLL  ▲ddrksb. 

Remit  by  Express  Money  Order  (which  Is  safe, 
eonvenlent  and  ezpedltloas).  Draft,  Poet  Office 
Money  Order  er  Registered  Letter.  ^ 

Thie  paper  Is  mailed  regularly  to  Its  subscribers 
ontU  a  definite  order  to  discontinue  Is  received  and 
all  arrears  are  paid  In  foil. 

Commuiilcatloiis 

Ve  Ineoie  prompt  attention,  should  be  addressed 
AMERICAN  SARBENINe.  P.O.  Bex  1697. New  York. 

Communications  relating  to  the  contents  of  the 
Mper,  manuscrtpte,  etc.,  offered  for  Insertion  In  Its 
eorimns,  shoula  be  specially  addressed  to  *<The 
'Vdltor.**    Forms  close  Tuesday  evening. 

Adverttsements 

da  order  to  Insure  insertion,  muet  reach  this  office 
%y  Tuesday  night  of  each  week.  Rates, »  cents  per 
aeate  line;  In  "For  Sale*'  column,  9  cents  a  word, 
write  for  special  discounts  on  yearly  or  large  orders. 

American  Gardening  is  the  official  organ 
«f  the  New  Jersey  Floricultural  Society,  the 
Kew  York  Gardeners'  Society,  and  the 
American  Institute  Fanners*  Clnb. 


Announcement 

rrhepubllahera  of  AMERICAN  GAR- 
DENING, in  order  to  increase  inter- 
est amon^  readers,  as  well  as  to  add 
▼alne  to  their  paper,  make  the  fol- 
lowing    liberal     offers    for     1898: 

A  Gish  Prize 

Each  week,  (or  the  Best 
Photograph  of  Well-grown  Plant, 
with  description  as  to  how  the  result 
shown  was  obtained;  or  for  other 
sui  table  illastrative  photograph  and  text. 
Ab  high  as  $5.00  a  week  will  be  paid, 
according  to  merit. 

A  Gish  Prize 

Each  week  for  Best  Set  of 
Answers  to  the  Question  Box  of  the 
week  previous.  As  high  as  $5.00  a  weelc 
will  be  paid,  according  to  merit. 

A  Gish  Prize 

Every  month  for  the  Best 
Essay  on  an  announced  subject  of  gen- 
eral Interest.  Subject  for  each  month  to 
be  announced  in  due  time.  Essays  not 
to  exceed  two  columns,  and  $5.00  per 
column  will  be  paid  for  the  best  essay. 
All  essays  submitted  become  the  prop- 
erty of  American  Gardening. 

OTHER    1898  >^EATURE8: 

Art  Supplement  Free 

In     colors.     Once    each    month— to 
everj'  subscriber  in  good  standing. 

Literary  Supplement 

Monthly— For  Advanced  Readers. 


SOMETIMFISmuch;  some- 
times nothing.  Ameri- 
Nene?  CAN  Gardening  Is  a  good 
name  and  will  live.  Bat  a 
single  title,  however,  does  not  al- 
ways indicate  all  that  is  carried  be- 
tween two  covers.  And  so  it  is  with 
American  Gardening  to  which  we  are 
thinking  of  adding  a  sub-title  so  that 
all  may  appreciate  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  their  favorite  paper.  It  is  our  in- 
tention in  1898  to  make  the  paper  so 
broad  in  Its  scope  that  every  one  who 
dwells  in  country  and  suburbs  will  be 
irresistibly  drawn  toward  it,  because 
they  will  find  subjects  of  value  to  them 
not  to  be  found  In  any  other  publication. 
We  Intend  to  cover  every  phase  of  Interest 
In  country  life,  excepting  broad  agricul- 
ture, which  Is  now  so  ably  cared  for  by 
many  valuable  contemporaries.  We  ask 
our  readers  for  pointers  In  the  above 
direction,  and  will  pay  hsLndsomely  for 
all  articles  of  general  interest  affecting 
the  millions  who  reside  in  the  count ry. 

The  greatest  encouragement  our  read- 
ers can  confer  upon  us,  and  that  which 
will  be  most  agreeable  to  us,  is  the 
prompt  renewal  of  their  expiring  sub- 
scriptions. If,  with  this,  you  will  at 
same  time  forward  one  new  subscription, 
you  will  have  testified  to  the  full  your 
appreciation  of  our  efforts. 

Tha  Question  Box. 

Winter  season  Is  the  time  for  study,  for 
work  does  not  press  quite  so  hard.  If 
you  want  information  on  any  subject 
connected  with  life  in  the  country,  send 
in  your  question.  It  will  have  faithful 
attention.  And  if  It's  a  question  of  gen- 
eral interest  it  will  be  covered  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  only  to  please  you,  but 
may  be  the  means  of  aiding  scores  and 
hundreds.  Also  see  if  you  can't  answer 
some  of  the  questions  asked,  and  so  earn 
one  of  our  $5  prizes? 

The  Monthly  PMse  Kssay. 

This  feature  should  surely  be  the  means 
of  drawing  out  some  remarkably  good 
ttilngs.  If  you  have  a  subject  In  your 
mind  you  would  like  to  see  fully  covered, 
let  us  hear  from  you.  Practical  sugges- 
tion is  what  we  want,  and  $.^  a  column 
to  the  winner  is  fairly  good  pay. 

Advertisers,  One  Word  With  Toa. 

We  tiave  a  large  number  of  contracts 
to  begin  the  year  with.  Is  yours  among 
them?  If  not,  you  may  be  sorry,  for 
American  Gardening  is  going  to  boom 
in  the  year  of  1898  as  never  before,  and 
it's  a  pity  to  lose  good  opportunities  for 
paying  Investments  nowadays. 

The  Improved  Appearaace. 

The  improved  appearance  of  American 
Gardening  is  an  earnest  of  what  Is  in 
store  for  subscribers  throughout  1898. 
Notice  the  Increased  number  of  pages, 
heavier  paper,  more  readable  type. 
Above  all,  read  our  Announcements! 
Then  let  us  hear  from  you  If  you  know  of 
any  better  or  more  valuable  paper  .to 
the  dweller  in  the  country.  If  you  do, 
we  are  open  to  suggestions  for  still  fur- 
ther improvement.  With  your  own  re- 
newal, send  us  two  or  three  new  sub- 
scriptions; that's  the  kind  of  apprecia- 
tion all  publishers  value. 


r     those  interested    hi 
poultry-a 


Comer. 


poultry— and  what 
dwellers  in  the  country  are 
not?— we  are  pleased  to  be 
enabled  to  announce  that,  commeDdng 
with  the  first  Issne  in  January,  tills  de- 
partment of  American  Gardex»g  will 
be  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
one  of  the  best-known  practical  authori- 
ties in  the  country.  Thus  Ascesicax 
Gardening  at  once  becomes  the  best 
paper  for  poultry  raisers  who  seel[ 
prompt  information,  inasmuch  as  ques- 
tions can  be  answered  the  we^  follow- 
ing. Mr.  Jacobs  will  give  all  qneetions 
(which  should  be  addressed  to  tMs  pa- 
per, care  of  the  Editor)  his  immediateaod 
careful  attention,  and  our  readers  can 
depend  not  only  upon  the  sound  answers 
they  will  receive,  but  as  well  upon  aU 
the  varied  features  of  the  care  and  rais- 
ing of  poultry  on  which  Mr.  Jacobs  will 
write  during  the  year. 


HoBtMy  Competition 

A  cash  prise  of  $5.00  per  column  is  offer- 
ed for  the  most  instructlTe  practical 
essay  on 

Lettuce  Forcing. 

Manuscripts  must  be  received  at  this 
office  by  January  1  and  should  be  ol 
about  two  columns  in  length.  All  MSS. 
submitted  in  this  or  any  competition  be- 
comes the  property  of  Am.  Gardening. 

Subject  for  the  February  competition 
will  be  announced  in  good  time. 


Answers  Prize  Award. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  announce 
the  award  of  the  prise  offered  for 
the  best  set  of  answers  to  the  letters  pub- 
lished in  one  week's  Question  Box.  For 
a  very  Interesting  and  valuable  set  from 
D.  McFarlane,  Wethersfleld,  Conn.,  the 
prise  of  $2.50  has  l>een  awarded. 


The  Henry  Strawiierry. 

Arransements  have  been  made  whereby 
a  bountBul  supply  of  these  plants  wffl  be 
ready  for  sprins  delivery  to  subscribers 
and  agents,  and  In  this  connection  we 
beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  our  generous  offer  of  these  plants  In 
another  column.  We  do  not  think  that 
a  more  liberal  offer  has  ever  been  made 
than  the  one  now  advertised,  whereby 
the  agent  or  worker  sending  ns  In  a  chib 
of  ten  new  names,  at  $1  each,  becomes 
entitled  to  100  Henry  Strawbeny  i^ts, 
while  five  plants  will  be  sent  postpaid  to 
each  person  in  his  club.  Thu  offer  win 
not  apply  to  a  clnb  of  less  than  ten.  It 
may  be  a  very  long  time  before  snch  ac 
offer  of  such  a  plant  can  be  made  s|^. 
The  wonderful  success  which  has  accom- 
panied our  premium  offer  this  fall,  in  the 
short  time  at  our  disposal  to  advertise  It, 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  orders  for  the 
Henry  Strawberry  next  spring  ma^  ex- 
ceed all  anticipations ;  however,  wehave 
planned  for  a  large  supply  for  ddiver; 
and  trust  to  be  able  to  meet  all  demands 
upon  us.  Mr.  Jerolaman's  series  of  arti- 
cles isno  w  being  placed  In  pamphlet  form, 
and  copies  will  oe  mailed  free  to  all  who 
desire  to  use  same  in  the  canvas  for  new 
subscriptions. 

The  Henry  strawberry  plants  arrived 
December  4.  They  were  so  perfectly 
packed  that  their  appearance  did  not  hi 
any  w«y  suggest  their  having  journeyed 
across  the  continent  to  find  their  new 
home.  To  assure  them  of  their  wekoroe. 
I  gave  them  the  richest  bed  in  my  garden 
for  their  home  and  a  '*  Heaven  speed 
them !"  to  each,  as  I  lovingly  tucked  it  hi. 
—J.  M.  Wetherel,  California. 
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THE  QUESTION  BOX 

M9  that  quettimuth  much  »kaU  Uam  mticli.— BAOOsr. 

Readers  are  invfted  to  forward  parti- 
<nlar8  of  any  difficulty  oT^rplenltj  that  they 
haye  encountered.  If  the  question  be  one  of 
jceneral  interest  It  will  be  inserted  In  this 
•column,  so  that  other  readers  who  may  have 
Intormatlon  to  Impart  can  assist  tbelr  breth- 
Ten  by  recountlnir  their  own  experiences. 
'Questions  of  a  purely  IndlTldual  Interest  will 
l>e  replied  to  by  the  £dltor  under  the  head  uf 
'"Short  Answers." 

Questions  submitted  in  this  depart- 
ment  will  receive  the  full  attention  of  the  staff 
of  American  Gardening  and  when  desirable 
will  be  answered  editorially. 

All  communications  for  Insertion 
«hould  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  American  Gardening,  P.  O. 
Box  1697,  New  York  City.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition 
to  any  desif^natlon  he  ma}'  desire  to  be  used 
in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  or 
answer  are  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  sepa- 
rate piece  of  paper 

Answers  should  always  bear  the  title  of. 
the  query  replied  to  and  the  page  on  which  it 
appeared,  and  our  readers  will  fl^reatly  oblige 
as  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge 
and  obseryations  permit,  the  correspondents 
who  seek  assistance.  Conditions,  soils,  and 
means  vary  so  infinitely  thatseveral  answers 
to  the  same  question  may  often  be  very  useful, 
and  those  who  reply  would  do*  well  to  men- 
tion the  localtles  in  which  the  experience  was 
Itained. 

Important  to  Qaerists.~Gorre8pon- 
dents  must  look  through  the  whole  of  the 
paper  for  replies  to  their  queries.  Answers 
cannot  always  be  given  tne  week  after  the 
queries  are  received,  but  there  is  as  little  de- 
lay as  possible  In  dealing  with  them. 

Gash  Prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best 
«et  of  answerH  each  week.  Payment  to  be 
3ia.de  monthly. 


Pruning  California  Privet. 

What  is  the  proper  time  to  trim  a  Cali- 
fornia Privet  hedge;  also,  should  plants 
just  set  out,  be  trimmed  n  ow  ?— J.  E.  C, 

N.  J. 

Propasatins  Shrubs  from  Cuttings. 

What  is  the  proper  time  for  propagat- 
ing shrubs  from  cuttings  out  of  doors ;  { 
mean  such  as  Viburnum,  Escallonia,  Hy- 
drangea, Spiraea,  Box,  etc.— Inquiker, 
N.J. 

Best  Avenue  Trees. 

We  have  our  private  drive  through  a 
meadow  for  about  800  yards  before  It 
enters  the  highway,  and  would  like  this 
road  shaded,  li^e  haveaflne  lot  of  Black 
Walnut  trees  about  12  feet  high,  and 
want  to  know  if  these  may  be  planted 
on  either  side,  and  bow  far  apart;  also 
If  such  an  avenue  would  accord  with  a 
gentleman's  otherwise  well-kept  place. 
Or  should  we  plant  some  other  trees?— 
Rockland. 

Orafting  Over  Large  Apple  Tree. 

**  I  have  a  large  apple  tree  that  I  wish 
to  graft  entirely  over  into  Russett  ap- 
ples. How  large  branches  can  I  graft 
with  reasonable  chance  of  the  grafts  liv- 
ing, and  how  much  of  the  top  can  I 
eafely  graft  at  once  in  the  spring?— E.  A. 
S.,  Mass. 

Late  Celery  Culture. 

Is  the  close  culture  of  celeiy,  such  as  the 
late  kinds  like  Boston  Market,  a  finan- 
cial success?  I  notice  that  the  large 
market  gardens  at  Alington  still  bank 
up  the  late  sorts  with  earth.— E.  A.  S., 
Afoss. 

What  to  the  Best  Qrape. 

I  would  like  the  experience  of  others  as 
to  the  largest,  hardy,  best-flavored 
s;rape;  black,  red,  oy  White.— A.  J.  M., 
Iowa. 

Calculating  Radiating  Surface. 

How  do  you  get  the  radiating  surface 
of  a  round  plpe^  That  is,  how  many  feet 
of  radiating  surface  are  there  in  nine  feet 
of  4-inch  pipe.— L.  M.  McLaughlin. 


Qloxinias  in  Winter. 

Please  give  best  means  of  keeping 
Gloxinias  over  winter.  I  flnd  it  quite 
difficult  to  keep  them  from  either  drying 
up  or  rotting.— Wm.  Irish,  Mich. 

Fruiting  Seedling  Qrape. 

Will  some  reader  inform  me  how  long 
it  takes  to--obtain  fruit  from  seedling 
grapes,  and  whether  anything  is  neces- 
sary, excepting  to  grow  the  vines  and 
wait  patiently? 

I  ask  this  because  a  German  botanist, 
who  afterwards  became  a  resident  of 
Philadelphia,  insists  that  a  seedling 
grape  will  not   bear  fruit   until   it    be 

f rafted  onto  a  fruit  bearing  variety, 
'his  seems  to  me  to  be  incorrect  because 
I  know  of  several  grapes  now  on  the 
market  that  were  accidental  seedlings,  i. 
e.,  were  self-planted  and  werenot  known 
until  discovered  In  fruit.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  Christine  (or  Telegraph) 
which  grew  in  the  garden  in  Mr.  Ghas. 
Cristine  and  fruited  there. 

I  have  a  fine  seedling  of  the  White  Al- 
mira  grape,  now  five  years  old.  strong 
and  unusually  hardy.  The  vine  is  nearly 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  this  vear 
made  a  growth  (two  branches)  of  16 
feet. 

^How  lonif  must  I  wait  before  it  fruits, 
and  is  there  any  way  of  hastening  this 
much-desired  result  ?— Expectancy. 

Mushroom  flatters. 

(1.)  Is  "  virgin"  soil  from  an  old  pas- 
ture Indispensable  for  mixing  with  the 
manure  for  the  beds,  and  for  casing  the 
same? 

(2.)  Is  It  better  to  cover  the  bed  with 
straw  or  litter,  aftercasing  or"  soiling," 
and  is  it  advisable  to  leave  it  on  after  the 
buttons  appear? 

(8.)  My  foreman  makes  a  distinction 
between  " pinheads" and*' buttons,"  and 
says  the  **  pinheads"  never  mature,  and 
are  always  followed  by  the  **  buttons," 
which  latter  eventually  become  mush- 
rooms. I  maintain  that  the  "  pinheads" 
are  only  small  "  buttons,"  which,  under 
favorable  conditions,  would  become  fuU- 
fledged  mushrooms.    Which  is  right? 

(C)  In  preparing  the  bed  should  the 
manure  be  very  moist? 

(5.)  After  the  appearance  of  the  but- 
tons in  a  bed  which  i  lately  made,  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  them  matured ; 
or,  in  technical  language,  **  the  buttons 
got  stuck."  Was  this  caused  by  Insuffi- 
cient watering— they  were  on  the  dry 
side— and  If  so,  how  often  should  the  bed 

(6.)  In  our  mushroom  house  there  are 
two  rows  of  benches,  one  over  the  other. 
Is  it  likely  the  top  benches  would  be  as» 
productive  as  the  bottom  ones?  And, 
would  they  be  better  still  on  the  floor? 

(7.)  The  benches  are  wooden  with  iron 
uprights.  Could  it  be  possible  that  the 
iron  would  be  in  any  way  injurious  to' 
the  mushrooms?  Robinson  says  they 
do  not  like  either  coal  or  iron. 

(8.)  Are  salt  and  nitrate  of  soda  In 
solution  beneficial  ? 

(9.)  Is  darkness  necessary?  Or  is  a 
certain  amount  of  light  lind  air  benefi- 
cial? 

.  (10.)  What  is  the  best  depth  for  the 
beds? 

(11.)  Are  shavings,  leaves  and  saw- 
dust, when  mixed  in  with  the  manure, 
likely  to  produce  spurious  fungi  ? 

(12.)  For  how  many  square  feet  of  bed 
should  25  pounds  of  spawn  be  sufficient? 

(13.)  Aremushrooms  a  paying  crop?- 
Agaricus. 


Short  Answers. 


(To  J.  McL.)— By  hot  water  under 
pressure  is  meant  that  the  system  is 
closed,  the  hot  water  thus  being  pent  up 
makes  a  pressure.  In  the  usual  system 
of  using  hot  water  In  greenhouses  there 
is  an  open  or  expansion  tank,  when,  of 
course,  the  water  is  not  under  pressure. 

(To  J.  McL.)— The  seed  described  is  no 
doubt  that  of  a  Trapa,  the  water  chest- 
nut. Please  send  a  sample  of  your  moss, 
etc. ;  we  cannot  undertake  to  give  names 
otherwise. 

(To.  W.  Reld).— The  plant  sent  is  An- 
dromeda media . 


Our  1898  Art  Calendar. 

I  found  the  Calendar  exactly  as  repre- 
sented. It  is  so  much  nicer  than  those 
advertising  ones.  I  was  very  glad  to 
have  it.— Miss  H.  Linsley,  Conn. 

Your  Art  Calendar  for  1898  received  in 
good  order.  It  is  beautiful,  admired  by 
all  who  see  it  and  it  gives  us  much  pleas- 
ure in  our  home  to  show  It  to  callers. 
Hoping  you  will  receive  the  recompense 
your  labor  of  love  deserves,  with  kindest 
regards  to  American  Gardening  and 
thanks.— Robert  Leithead,  Cal. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  American 
Gardening  when  It  was  a  monthly,  semi- 
monthly, and  weekly,  and  have  taken 
great  interest  in  its  improvement.  It  is 
the  paper  for  the  amateur  gardener. 
Many  tnanks  for  your  really  beautiful 
Calendar.— Chr.  Christoffersen,  Utah. 

I  received  Art  Calendar  for  year  1898 
all  right,  and  my  family  and  myself  ore 
very  much  plea^ied  with  it.  1  think  it 
far  surpasses  anything  In  the  calendar 
line  that  we  have  yet  seen,  and  we  have 
had  some  very  beautiful  ones  heretofore. 
It  is  admired  by  all  who  see  it.  Should 
be  In  the  home  of  every  family.— Philip 
Harris,  Pa. 

Your  Calendar  received  and  I  must  nay 
it  is  a  daisy ;  anyone  who  loves  flowers 
and  nice  pictures  ought  to  subscribe  to 
American  Gardening  at  once  to  secure 
one  nf  these.  I  take  six  horticultural 
papers,  but  American  Gardening  beats 
them  all.  It  gives  more  short  practical 
notes  than  any  one  I  have,  and  these 
are  valuable  to  every  amateur  gardener, 
florist,  and  nurseryman.— J.  U.,  Iowa. 

Your  premium  Calendar  received,  and 
I  am  justly  pleased  with  it.  The  color 
work  and  the  harmonious  effect  are  sim- 
ply grand.  It  is  indeed  an  Art  Calendar 
of  the  flrst  class,  and  in  my  estimation 
the  handsomest  calendar  of  Its  kind  out. 
— W.  D.  Bussing,  N.  J. 

The  American  Gardening  Calendar  for 
*98  to  hand.  It  Is  a  work  of  art  founded 
upon  the  most  beautiful  creations  of  na- 
ture—the woman  and  the  Rose— in  all 
their  moods  of  the  seasons.  It  Is  a  credit 
to  the  publishers  and  a  delight  to  the  re- 
cipient.—G.  N.  Caruthers,  O. 

Your  Calendar  for  1898  received.  It  Is 
all  you  represented  It  to  be  and  we 
are  very  much  pleased  with  It.— A. 
Draper,  Mass. 

Your  Ai^t  Calendar  duly  received,  for 
which  allow  me  to  thank  you  most 
heartily.  My  family  and  myself  were 
simply  delighted  with  it,  and  consider  it 
a  work  of  art  indeed,  fltted  to  embellish 
the  flnest  parlor  In  the  land.— Adam 
Shand,  New  Brunswick. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the 
Calendar  you  sent  with  the  paper.— Jas. 
Allen,  Mass. 

Your  very  neat  and  artistic  Calendar 
for  1898  has  been  duly  received,    and 

greatly  admired  for  its  usefulness  and 
eauty  by  every  member  of  the  family, 
and  when  once  seen  I  believe  would  be  a 
great  inducement  for  obtaining  many 
new  subscribers  for  American  Garden- 
ing.—F.  A.  Bernhardt,  Conn. 

The  Art  Calendar  ordered  from  you  is 
at  hand,  and  I  consider  it  the  handsom- 
est I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  given  it  a 
prominent  place  in  the  parlor  and  am 
very  proud  of  it.— W.  B.  Woodruff,  N.Y 

Received  the  Art  Calendar  safely,  and 
was  well  pleased  with  It.  It  is  an  orna- 
ment to  any  home.— D.  H.  Mann,  Mass. 

Please  accept  thanks  for  the  handsom- 
est Art  Calendar  for  1898.  "  The  pret- 
tiest Calendar  ever  received"  is  the  family 
verdict.  We  consider  American  Garden- 
ing worth  many  times  its  cost,  and  with 
the  handsome  premiums  no  one  who  has 
any  Interest  In  garden  products,  need 
hesitate  to  subscribe  for  it.— D.  S.  Han- 
kins,  Pa. 

Your  Calendar  received.  Kindly  accept 
many  thanks  for  same,  as  It  Is  perfectly 
exquisite.— C.  W.  Prussia.  N.  Y. 
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Mr.  Jerolaman's  Berries  and 
Claims. 

To  the  Editor  ofAmericstD  OardeDlBfr- 

I  wlBh  to  thank  Mr.  Wooater  for  his 
article  In  American  Gardening  of  Decem- 
ber 11,  and  I  shall  watch  with  much  in- 
terest for  the  reply  by  Mr.  Jerolaman, 
but  if  it  is  no  more  to  the  point  than  his 
last  reply  to  Mr.  Wooster,  it  will  cer- 
tainly not  amount  to  much,  for  that  was 
Just  no  reply  at  all.  I  must  confess  I 
have  had  a  hard  Job  to  swallow  some  of 
Mr.  Jerolaman 's  big  berries— some  of 
those  '*  18  inches  in  circumference"  ones! 
A  berry  18  inches  in  circumference  will  be 
about  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  only  one 
such  berry  could  be  put  into  a  quart 
straw  berry  basket.  Just  take  your  tape 
and  measure  around  the  top  of  a  flower 
pot  and  see  how  large  18  inches  is. 

Mr.  Jerolaman  says  he  has  grown  dur- 
ing the  past  season  thousands  of  quarts 
of  berries,  of  which  it  took  only  from  5 
to  10  berries  to  flU  a  quart  box  heaping 
full;  well,  /have  grown  some  large  ber- 
ries, but  nothing  like  these.  The  past 
season  my  strawberries  brought  26c. 
per  box,  the  first  of  the  season,  and  none 
of  them  less  than  20c.,  while  other  local 
growers  were  getting  from  9c.  to  12^. 
My  Mary  strawberries  were  very  large, 
but  they  did  not  come  up  to  5  or  10  to 
the  quart. 

I  am  interested  to  learn  how  Mr.  Jerol- 
aman grows  strawberries  and.  as  he 
says  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Wooster  (page 
847)  "has  no  runners  to  cut  off."  One 
would  suppose  thi&t  if  his  land  is  made 
rich  enough  to  produce  18-inch  berries 
there  would  be  a  good  supply  of  runners, 
which  if  left  to  grow  would  completely 
cover  his  ground.  What  a  help  It  would 
be  to  me,  and  no  doubt  to  others  too,  if 
he  would  Just  tell  us  how  he  does  it. 

One  statement  made  by  Mr.  Jerolaman 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Wooster,  is  very  en- 
couraging to  me.  He  says :  "I  honestly 
believe  that  I  have  learned  all  that  it  is 
possible  to  know  about  strawberries!" 
Now,  if  he  will  only  tell  us  all  about  it 
through  American  Gardening,  we  can 
stop  experimenting  and  trying  new 
methods  of  culture,  and  sit  down  to 
take  life  easy. 

I  am  certain  that  if  Mr.  Jerolaman's 
method  of  setting  plants  in  the  fall  is 
carried  into  general  practice,  it  will  re- 
sult only  in  disappointment.  This  meth- 
od may  be  best  for  Mr.  Jerolaman,  but 
.  outside  of  "Boyden  Farm''  there  will  be 
nothing  gained  by  setting  layer  straw- 
berry plants  In  the  fall.  Of  courseone  can 
get  a  few  berries  from  such  plants,  but  it 
will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  next  sea- 
son's crop.  I  cannot  but  think  that  Mr. 
Jerola  man's  articles  have  been  mislead- 
ing to  many  people  Just  starting  in 
growing  strawberries,  (the  old)  heads 
will  not  be  caught.)  Please  note  his 
claim,  he  has  grown  the  Henry  for  four 
3-ears  or  more,  nnd  not  a  single  plant 
has  ever  died,  either  old  or  young. 
What  a  record !  The  berries  grown  on 
four-year-old  plants  are  Just  as  large  and 
fine  in  every  way,  as  those  grown  on 
young  plants!  It  is  also  the  earliest  as 
well  as  the  latest  to  ripen.  I  will  give 
any  man  flO  apiece  for  strawberry 
plants  such  as  the  Henry  Is  claimed  to 
be.    Yet  Mr.  Jerolaman  offered  me  100 


of  the  Henry  plants  at  $2.  (This  was 
before  his  deal  with  the  American  Gar- 
dening.) 

I  am  really  glad  Mr.  Jerolaman  will 
"  fully  revise  his  series  of  articles  on  *  Big 
Berries  For  Air  before  it  will  be  issued 
in  booklet  form."— A.  A.  Halladav,  Ver- 
mont. 

To  the  Editor  of  American  GardeDing. 

I  was  much  amused  to  read  Mr.  E.  W. 
Wooster's  comments  concerning  '*  Mr.  Je- 
rolaman and  his  methods  of  Strawberry 
Culture."  It  appears  that  he  does  not 
like  this  new  king  to  keep  him  waiting 
for  this  new  or  old  method  of  strawberry 
culture. 

I  do  not  know  what  he  or  any  one 
else  meaAS  by  calling  me  king;  if  a  king 
be  one  that  perfectly  understands  his 
subjects  and  all  their  needs,  or  one  that 
is  master  of  his  trade  or  business,  then  I 
am  confident  that  I  am  a  king  indeed, 
and  I  can  say  with  perfect  truth  that  I 
am  master  of  strawberry  culture  in  all 
its  parts,  in  every  stage,  in  every  little  de- 
tail, and  if  It  were  not  so,  I  would  have 
gone  out  of  the  business  22  years  ago. 
My  farms,  my  strawberry  beds,  ray  sales 
from  year  to  year,  my  credit  at  the  New- 
ark City  (N.  J.)  National  Bank  (all  read- 
ers are  at  liberty  to  write  and  find  out 
my  standing),  all  prove  that  I  am  mas- 
ter of  my  business.  And  when  I  say 
that  the  largest  profit  I  make  is  on  the 
plants  set  out  when  fall  rains  commence, 
about  the  last  of  September  and  in  Oc- 
tober, I  mean  Just  what  I  say. 

I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  Mr.  Wooster 
is  Jealous  of  this  new  king,  and  is  afraid 
that  the  Editor  will  do  harm  to  publish 
his  methods.  This  proves  to  my  mind 
that  Mr.  Wooster  is  honest  in  his  belief 
that  no  one  should  injure  his  fellow  man, 
and  if  Mr.  Wooster  Is  as  confident  that 
he  understands  his  business  as  I  am  that 
1  understand  mine,  then  the  Editor 
should  do  him  Justice  and  call  him  king 
too.  Then  between  the  two  kings  we 
ought  to  keep  the  readers  of  American 
Gardening  well  posted  on  strawberry 
•nlture,  and  if  between  us  we  should  get 
the  Editor  on  the  fence,  I  think  he  would 
know  which  way  to  Jump  because  he  has 
seen  my  farm  and  strawberry,  beds. 

When  I  commenced  to  write  1  was  well 
aware  that  there  were  many  Mr.  Woos- 
ters  in  the  United  States,  and  that  some 
of  them  would  get  angry  or  Jealous,  and 
so  inserted  the  words  Mr.  Wooster  has 
quoted,  that  I  did  not  attempt  to  im- 
prove or  instruct  those  already  in  the 
business.  I  do  not  attempt  to  ripen  ma- 
turity. Unlike  Mr.  Wooster,  I  have  for 
the  past  20  years  found  that  the  safest 
time  to  set  out  strawberry  plants  is 
when  the  ground  was  wet  or  damp  In 
cool  weather  and,  to  save  one  year's  ex- 
pense, to  set  in  fail,  receiving  my  profit 
and  pay  without  waiting  one  year;  and 
I  will  defy  any  one  to  prove  that  1  have 
ever  in  the  past  20  years  lost  one  dollar's 
worth  of  straw berrj'  plants  set  In  Sep- 
tember, October,  or  Xoveniber,by  reason 
of  their  being  thrown  out  by  action 
of  frost  in  freezing  and  thawing.  Why? 
Because  I  always  have  my  manure  ready 
to  top  dress  soon  as  plants  are  set. 

On  my  return  home  from  the  South  I 
am  told  it  has  been  freezing  and  thawing 
here  since  the  last  days  of  November. 
My  man  tells  me  that  he  did  not  finish 


covering  the  plants  with  salt  hay  until 
December  4,  but  thatthe  manure  was  an 
on  before  that  time.  I  removed  the  hay 
to-day  from  theplants  I  set  November  8, 
the  day  before  I  left,  and  found  every 
plant  Just  as  I  set  it,  not  a  single  one 
had  moved  a  particle,  and  I  will  guaran- 
tee that  in  spring  they  will  never  know 
they  were  moved  in  the  fall,  and  in  June 
next  will  grow  Just  as  large  and  Just  as 
fine  fruit  as  any  plants  that  I  set  hi 
spring  and  in  August  last. 

Come  out,  Brother  Wooster,  In  June 
next  and  learn  something.  Yon  wlJJnot 
find  me  such  a  bad  king  as  to  advise 
others  to  lose  time  and  money,  and  If  yoo 
want  my  crown  I  will  give  itto  yoo,  and 
you  can  wear  both ;  like  SaAcbo  Panxa, 
one  day  suflAices  me  to  be  king,  ruler,  or 
governor.  For  the  past  20  years  I  have 
received  letters  directed  to  the  straw- 
berry man  or  strawberry  king  of  New 
Jersey,  and  American  Gardening  was 
not  the  first  to  give  me  that  title.  My 
object  in  writing  the  book  was  to  do 
good,  not  evil,  and  to  get  some  reward  Ux 
the  time  thus  spent,  if  not  in  dollars  aad 
cents,  then  in  thanks  from  those  who 
take  my  advice  and  are  benefited  bj  lU 
and  I  do  not  ask  Mr.  Wooster  or  any 
other  reader  of  American  Gardenuvg  to 
take  the  advice  given,  unless  they  think 
best  to  do  so.  I  only  tell  that  which  I 
have  found  for  the  past  20  years  or  more 
Is  best  for  myself. 

Mr.  Wooster  says  in  his  comments  on 
my  methods,  that  it  is  a  lamentable  fact 
that  99  per  cent,  of  all  prominent  straw- 
berry growers  in  the  United  States  who 
have  been  at  the  business  for  more  tiian 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  alive  to  all  the 
improved  methods,  do  not  know  any 
more  to-day  than  he  does,  or  any  more 
than  they  all  did  23  years  ago,  and  it  is 
a  shame  that  this  new  monarch  of  New 
Jersey  (such  a  little  state)  should  put 
them  all  in  the  shade.  If  Mr.  Wooster.  of 
Maine,  is  correct,  that  all  growers  (ex- 
cept myself)  have  learned  nothini^  in 
the  past  25  years,  it  is  certainly  lament- 
able, and  in  that  event  I  would  advise 
the  other  99  to  go  at  something  that 
they  could  understand.  If  I  6ould  not 
learn  all  about  strawberry  growing  in 
three  years,  then  my  friends  would  be 
Justified  in  placing  me  in  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum as  a  useless  member  of  society. 

Mr.  Wooster  Is  also  afraid  that  I  will 
not  make  my  promise  good,  and  warns 
all  readers  to  watch  this  new  king  that 
declares  himself  king  of  all  strawberry 
growers  in  the  United  States.  I  never 
know  any  one  who  had  faults  who  did 
not  suspect  others  of  them. 

The  one  that  has  been  in  the  business 
for  20  years  or  more  and  then  publishes 
broadcast  to  the  world  what  he  does 
know  about  the  business  would  not 
make  near  as  large  a  book  as  that  which 
he  did  not  know,  does  harm  to  the  pubhe 
by  keeping  others  out  of  a  business  in 
which  nine  times  in  ten  they  would  suc- 
ceed, if  it  were  not  for  the  fear  that  they 
*  could  not  learn  It  in  20  years  or  more. 
Such  a  one  does  more  harm  than  the  one 
that  tells  the  public  that  it  is  a  very  sim- 
ple matter  to  learn,  that  there  is  nothing 
complicated  about  it:  that  anyone  with 
ordinary  common  sense  could  learn  all 
about  it  In  much  less  time  than  it  takes 
the  merchant,  mechanic,  tailor,  or  any 
other  business  man  to  master  his  special 
line.  H,  Jerolaman. 


Dec.  i8,  X897. 
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The  Bee  Keeper. 


We  have  the  followiofi^  from  a  reader 
of  American  Qardbnino  referring  to  a  re- 
cent article:  ^'Your  beekeeper  reBume^: 
(page  796.) 

S  (1)  "A  strong  colony  ;of  vigorous  beee." 
How  is  the  novice  to  know  if  a  colony  is 
vigorQus? 

(2)  ''A  prolific  queen."  Howls  the 
novice  to  know  when  he  has  a  prolific 
queen? 

(8)  **  A  plentiful  supply  of  good  food.'* 
How  is  the  novice  to  know  that  his  hive 
has  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  food? 

(4 )  ^^  A  good  hive.''  How  is  the  novice 
to  know  what  constitutes  a  good  hive? 

Now  for  the  replies : 

(1)  When  the  last  houey  flow  of  the 
season  ceases,  which  in  most  parts  of  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  states  is  with  the 
Aster  or  "Iron  weed"  In  October,  the 
colony  should  well  cover  eight  combs, 
8,206  square  inches  of  the  ordinary  L 
frames,  while  the  weather  is  yet  warm. 
With  colder  weather  the  bees  naturally 
will  cluster  and  leave  some  combs  not 
covered.  So  novice  must  take  that  into 
consideration .   So  much  for  the  "strong." 

The  "vigorous"  is  not  so  easily  meas- 
ured or  determined .  Bees  that  hatch  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  will  wear  them- 
selves out  by  fall,  and  if  the  breeding  is 
not  kept  up  at  ap*asonable  rate  until  fall, 
we  must  go  into  winter  quarters  with  a 
great  many  nearly  worn-out  bees ;  these 
win  die  off  very  rapidly  by  midwinter 
and  often  our  colony  will  be  so  depleted 
by  spring  as  to  be  helpless.  The  remedy 
is  a  young  vigorous  queen,  and  plenty  of 
food  not  later  than  the  middle  of  July. 
Then  the  colony  will  naturally  breed  up 
into  the  best  condition  to  withstand  the 
severities  of  the  winter.  The  bees  that 
batch  out  and  fully  mature  while  the 
weather  is  yet  warm  enough  for  them  to 
fly  daily,  seem  to  be  our  best  winterers. 
We  cannot  have  them  all  Just  right,  but 
should  strive  to  have  as  many  as  possible 
that  will  live  through  the  winter  and  be 
vigorous  for  early  spring  work  to  give 
the  colony  its  flrst  start.  The  first  and 
most  important  maxim  for  the  beekeeper 
Is :  Keep  your  colonies  strong. 

(2)  We  can  readily  determine  which 
hive  has  a  prolific  queen  by  opening  It. 
If  the  bees  boll  out  at  every  corner,  the 
hive  is  overflowing  full ;  plenty  of  brood 
in  all  stages,  nearly  half  of  the  combs  oc- 
cupied solidly  with  brood  in  a  healthy 
condition.  But  if  you  find  the  hive  only 
partly  filled  with  bees  and  patches  of 
brood  scattered  and  uneven,  your  queen 
Is  giving  way  and  should  be  superseded  by 
a  young  queen.  A  queen  generally  wears 
out  in  about  three  years,  though  1  have 
had  queens  give  me  excellent  satisfaction 
for  five  years,  but  this  is  the  exception. 

(3)  Use  the  scale,  weigh  the  hive  and 
all  and  deduct  hive,  combs  and  bees,  or 
weigh  the  combs  and  allow  for  frame  and 
wax.  The  strong  colony  should  have 
not  less  than  30  pounds;  better  make  It 
85,  or  If  very  large  colony,  40  pounds. 
The  quality  of  the  honey  can  be  deter- 
mined by  tasting  It.  If  It  Is  honey  dew 
or  fruit  juice  It  is  not  good  for  winter 
food  and  should  be  replaced  by  syrup 
made  of  granulated  sugar. 

In  examining  and  weighing  It  Is  well 
to  remember  that  sometimes  colonies 
have  a  great  lot  of  polbn  In  their  combs 


and  lightly  covered  with  honey  and 
capped.  Allowance  must  be  made  for 
this,  as  pollen  should  not  be  consumed 
by  the  bees  until  they  start  spring  brood 
raising. 

(4)  This  question  Is  answered  very 
differently  by  different  apiarists.  There 
are  so  many  different  hives  and  all  have 
good  points,  but  there  is  hardly  any  one 
hive  that  has  all  the  good  points. 

I  win  promise  "Novice"  that  I  wUl 
give  this  question  full  consideration  in  an 
early  number  of  American  Oabdening. 

December  Work  for  the  Bee  Keeper. 

Now  the  bees  need  very  little  attention. 
They  clustered  for  cold  weather  and 
should  not  be  disturbed.  But  there  is 
plenty  of  time  for  the  beekeeper  to  read 
up  and  plan  for  next  season's  work* 
Gardening  American  will  contain  weekly 
instructions  and  advice  in  this  line.  All 
that  will  appear  will  be  of  a  practical, 
timely ;.nature  to  enable  the  reader  to  use 
It  right  among  his  bees.  Any  topic  you 
wish  to  have  treated,  or  any  question 
to  beans  werea  will  receive  due  attention  if 
you  make  your  desires  known.  Have 
you  a  neighbor  who  keeps  bees?  He 
should  take  American  Garoenino  for '98. 
Get  his  subscription  and  earn  a  liberal 
premium  as  offered  by  the  publishers. 
L.  W.  LiOHTY,  Pa. 


A  MorninK  Qlory  Cult. 

Miss  Eliza  Ruhamah  Scldmore  has 
written  an  article  on  "The  Wonderful 
Morning  Glories  of  Japan,''  which,  with 
many  illustrations,  appears  in  the  De- 
cember Century. 

It  is  hardly  known,  even  to  foreign 
residents  in  Japan,  that  that  land,  which 
has  given  us  so  much  of  art  and  beauty, 
has  lately  revived  the  culture  of  its  most 
remarkable  flower,  the  Asagao,  our 
Morning  Glory.  For  size,  beauty,  range 
of  color,  and  Illimitable  variety  there  at- 
tained, this  sunrise  flower  precedes  all 
others,  until  Its  cultivation  has  become  a  ^ 
craze,  which  is  likely  to  spread  to  other 
countries,  and— who  known—perhaps 
there  introduce  the  current  Japanese  CUS7 
tom  of  five  o'clock-in-the-morning  teas 
and  garden  parties. 

Asagao,  the  morning  flower,  Is  more 
especially  Japan's  own  blossom  than  the 
Chrysanthemum,  which,  like  it,  came 
from  China  as  a  primitive  eort  of  weed, 
afterward  to  be  evolved  by  Japanese  art 
or  magic  Into  a  floral  wonder  of  a  hun- 
dred varying  forms. 

We  who  know  and  grow  the  Morning 
Glory  as  a  humble  back-yard  vine  on  a 
string— 41  vine  with  leaves  like  those  of 
the  sweet  potato,  and  puny  little  pink  or 
purple  flowers— are  as  far  In  the  floral 
darkness  as  the  Chinese,  who  know  It 
chiefly  as  a  wild  thing  of  fields  and  hedge 
rows,  the  vine  of  "  the  little  trumpets," 
or  the  "  dawn  flower,"  that  Is  entangled 
with  briers  and  bushes  for  miles  along 
the  top  of  Peking's  walls.  The  old  poetry 
and  the  old  art  do  not  seem  to  be  per- 
meated with  it,  as  In  Japan,  where  the 
forms  of  vases,  bowls,  and  cups,  the  de- 
signs and  paintings  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters, repeat  the  graceful  lines  of  vine  and 
flower,  and  scores  of  famous  poems  cele- 
brate the  Asagao  In  written  characters 
as  beautiful  to  the  eye  as  Is  their  sound 
to  the  ear. 

The    Asagao    was  brought  to  Japan 


with  the  Buddhist  religion,  that  partic- 
ular cult  of  early  rising.  Scholars  and 
priests  who  went  over  to  study  the  new 
religion  brought  back  the  seeds  of  many 
Chinese  plants.  The  tea  plant  came 
then,  and  £lsai  brought  the  seeds  of  the 
sacred  bo-tree;  and  Tai  Kwan,  the  Chin- 
ese priest  at  the  Obaku  Temple  in  UJl, 
who  may  have  introduced  the  flower  to 
Japan,  was  one  of  the  flrst  to  sing  of  the 
Asagao  in  graceful  outas.  classic  poems 
which  scholarly  brushes  repeat  to-day. 
"Asagaos  bloom  and  fade  so  quickly, 
only  to  prepare  for  the  morrow's  glory." 
is  Tai  Kwan's  beet-known  verse.  The 
glorious  colorings  of  the  recently-Intro- 
duced Japanese  Morning  Glories  have 
shown  us  some  of  the  hidden  beauties  of 
the  race. 


Tennyson's  Love  for  Flowers. 

An  elaborately  illustrated  article, 
"  Tennyson  and  His  Friends  at  Fresh- 
water," by  V.C.Scott-O'Connor, appears 
in  the  December  Century.  The  author 
says  of  the  poet : 

"  Willingly  he  took  no  part  in  the  de- 
struction of  life.  His  sympathy  with  na- 
ture led  him  to  mourn  over  the  cut- 
ting down  of  trees,  as  if  they  were, 
like  the  grove  in  Dante's  '  Inferno,' 
the  abode  of  his  personal  friends." 
and  he  never  would  consent  to  his 
flowers  at  Farringford  being  plucked. 
"  I  can  very  well  remember  the  look  on 
his  face,"  Miss  Weld,  his  niece,  tells  me, 
"  when  he  met  me,  one  day,  returning 
from  his  meadows,  with  a  wheelbarrow 
full  of  fading  Daffodils,  plucked  by  me 
with  the  lavish  hand  of  a  child.  He  gazed 
at  them  very  sorrowfully,  and  In  gentle 
words  expressed  his  regret  that  so  much 
beautiful  life  had  been  needlessly  sacri- 
ficed." 


Rural  Free  Delivery. 

A  subject  that  would  stand  more  dis- 
cussion than  It  gets  is  free  delivery  by  the 
Post-OflDce  Department  in  rural  districts. 
It  is  not  Impracticable,  and  the  chief 
questions  about  it  are  whether  the  farm- 
ers want  it  and  wirether  it  would  be 
worth  what  it  would  cost.  There  would 
be  some  economies  In  it  resulting  from 
the  diminution  of  fourth-class  post- 
offices,  and  some  gains  in  revenue  from 
an  increased  postal  business.  In  thou- 
sands of  districts  It  would  pay  very  well. 
The  $10,000,000  or  so  that  might  be 
saved  by  some  wholesome  amendments 
to  the  law  which  govern  second-class 
mail  matter  would  pay  the  deficit  on  a 
good  deal  of  rural  free  delivery.— Har- 
per's Weekly. 


How*8  Thlsl 


We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  reward 
for  any  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo.  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J. 
Cheney  for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe 
him  perfectly  honorable  In  all  business 
transactions  and  financially  able  to 
carry  out  any  obligations  made  by  their 
firm. 
West    &    Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists, 

Toledo,  O, 
Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale 
Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  Internally, 
acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mu- 
cous surfaces  of  the  sytem.  Testimonials 
sent  free.  Price  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by 
all  Druggists.         ^ 
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There  is  Not  a  Home  in  the  Land 

Bat  calls  for  a  yearly  Calendar. 

Every  family  tries  to  get  one  or  more;   generally  more. 

There  are  Calendars  and  Calendars 

Some  are  good,  some  bad,  most  of  them  indifferent. 

There  Will  Not  be  a  Calendar  Issued  for  1898 

To  exceed  In  artistic  elegance,  finish,  beauty  of  designs  and  effective 
coloring,  the  one  we  to-day  offer  as  a  premium  to  every  subscripUoo 
to  AMBRICAN  GARDENING  received  before  December  81, 1897. 

EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  IS  ENTITLED  TO  ONE 

AND    CAN    EASILY    EARN    TWENTY. 

/AUR  magnificent  Rose  and  Qirl  1898  six  sheet  Art  Calendar,  two  months  to  a  sheet,  each  sheet  8^iiH 
^-^  inches,  is  superbly  lithographed  in  eleven  colors,  and  printed  on  hammered  paper  ;  the  whole  taste- 
fully tied  with  silk  bow — undoubtedly  a  work  of  art  fit  for  the  most  elegant  home, 
Description  ^^^  ^  handsome  a  Calendar  as  was  ever  published.  Each  one  of  the  six  designs 
presents  a  distinct  type  of  female  loveliness  and  a  fresh  study  in  roses,  the 
:)oloring  on  each  sheet  being  rendered  in  harmony  with  the  design.  There  is  not  a  line  of  advertising 
on  the  Calendars  to  detract  from  their  value.     They  will  not  be  sold  by  us  for  less  than  $1.00  each 


Who  1«  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  renewins:  before  December  31,  iWy,  enclosing  Five  Cents 

VT  IIU  is>  additional  to  pay  packing  and  postage. 

EVERY  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION— To  induce  people  to  test  the  value  of  Abtcricah 
Gardening  we  will  send  the  Calendar  absolutely  free  to  every  name  received 
direct  not  previously  on  our  mailing  list.     Remit  $1.00  for  A.  G.  12  months. 

EVERY  ONE  sending  us  a  club  of  Four  3-month  trial  subscriptions  at  twenty- 
five  cents  each,  will  get  a  Calendar,  free  as  a  premium,  by  return  maiL 

EV^RY  NEW  name  sent  in  by  an  agent. 


Entitled 

to  a 

Calendar? 


NOTE.— We  have  ordered  manufactured  t6r  us  a  large  stock  of  these  superb  Calendars  in  the  endeavor  to  have  sufficient 
supply  for  all  demands,  but  will  not  guarantee  to  fill  orders  after  supply  is  exhausted.     Therefore,  order  yours  now. 


special  to  Afrents  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^'^  calendar  to  show  peopU  will  cUnch  tli«  argument  anA  obtain  the  sitbscrip- 
^|ICCiai  LU  /^^CllLs  ^j^j^^  Bona,  fid«  Agents  will  be  mailed  one  copy,  securely  wrapped,  on  receipt  of  only  Tweaty- 
five  cents  (one-fourth  its  value.)  Armed  with  this  superb  Calendar  we  misjudge  human  nature  greatly  if  any  orduary  msrtal 
cannot  secure  a  big  list  of  new  subscriptions  every  day.     Every  new  subscriber  you  send  us  gets  a  Calendar  by  return  aail 


Vl^g  Every  new  subscription  at  $1.00  entitles  the  agent  to  Five  of  the  Wonderful   fferny 

Strawberry  Plants,  to  be  delivered  next  Spring.  Thus  100  new  subscriptions  would 
secure  agents  500  plants  ;    a  possession  worthy  of  your  consideration.     Every  new 

Pfly  subscriber  taken  by  agent  will  receive  one  of  our  Art  Calendars  free  by  return  mail 

Agents  who  do  not  want  the  Henry  Strawberry  Plants  can  retain  as  their  payment  20 
cents  in  cash  on  each  subscription  they  take,  or  will  be  credited  twenty-five  cents 
on  any  book»   magazine  or  publication   they  wish  to  obtain  through  us. 


Agents 


SX^  AMERICAN  GARDENING.  P.  0.  Box  1697.  New  York. 

REMIT  BY  P.  O.  or  EXPRESS  MONEY  ORDER-IT  IS  SAFEST. 


Dec  i8,  1897. 
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The  Poultry  Yard. 

Mftfh  for  Laying;  Eflrgs. 

The  proper  compoBition  ol  a  mash 
lor  winter  layers  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
much  concern  to  nearly  every  poultry 
raiser  at  first.  Indeed,  this  is  as  It  should 
be,  for  upon  this  mash  depends  quite 
largely  the  supply  of  eggs.  A  very  good 
mixture  consists  of  equal  parts  of  bran, 
middlings,  com  meal,  and  meat,  with 
half  a  part  of  ground  oats.  Five  or  six 
•quarts  of  this  will  furnish  a  sufflclent 
breakfast  for  1 00  hens,  but  it  will  be  bet- 
ter to  replace  a  portion  of  it  with  clover 
or  potatoes  as  often  as  is  convenient. 
The  mash  is  to  be  cooked,  or  at  least 
«calded.  It  is  well  to  avoid  feeding  it 
hot.  Any  wide  departure  from  natural 
conditions  is  quite  sure  to  bring  trouble, 
and  Nature  does  not  give  hot  feeds  to 
fowls.  Roup,  or  the  colds  which  are  it« 
precursor,  may  follow  the  use  of  too  hot 
mashes. 

When  to  Feed. 

There  is  frequent  controversy  ^be- 
tween feeders  as  to  the  best  time  to  feed 
the  mash.  An  occasional  one  is  found 
who  uses  it  three  times  a  day.  The  ma- 
jority, however,  give  a  soft  feed  but  once 
a  day,  and  usually  in  the  morning.  A 
few  advocate  feeding  it  at  noon,  urging 
that  it  tends  to  make  the  birds  lazy  if 
fed  at  the  first  meal.  Against  this,  it  is 
contended  that  the  soft  feed  enters  the 
system  sooner  than  hard  grain,  and  that 
this  is  what  is  needed  most  during  the 
cold  of  early  morning,  and  after  a^^long 
night  of  fasting.  A  small  amount  ;.of 
grain,  scattered  widely  an  hour^or  ;two 
after  breakfast  will  furnish  exercise  for 
several  hours. 
Oreat  Poultry  Show. 

The  National  Fanciers'  Association, 
of  Chicago,  win  hold  their  second  annual 
show,  January  24  to  29th  at  the  Second 
Regiment  Armory  Hall,  on  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago,  111.  The  Importance  of 
this  show  Is  sufficient  to  secure  excursion 
rates  over  the  railroads,  and  any  one 
desirous  of  attending  can  arrange  for 
cheap  transportation  by  addressing  the 
secretary,  W.  W.  Hogle,  1015  Benson 
avenue,  Evanston,  111.  Elaborate  prepa- 
rations are  being  made  and  there  Is  no 
doubt  but  what  it  will  be  the  best  show 
of  the  season  in  the  central  west. 
Sgga  Broken  Internally. 

Young  hens  often  have  difficulty  in 
laying  their  first  eggs,  and  not  a  few 
birds  are  lost  at  this  time.  A  little 
warmed  oil  poured  into  the  egg  duct 
may  sometimes  help  a  case  like  this,  and 
perhaps  save  a  valuable  hen.  Some- 
times a  soft-shelled  egg  may  be  brought 
forth  in  this  way,  also.  Older  hens,  how- 
ever, often  have  the  misfortune  to  break 
eggs  internally  soon  after  they  leave  the 
egg-cluster.  Such  eggs  may  remain 
within  the  body,  a  source  of  infiamma- 
tion,  for  months.  The  bird  ceases  to  lay, 
sometimes  gets  heavy  even  to  dragging, 
but  is  useless  forever  after.  If  it  Is  sus- 
pected that  a  hen  does  not  lay,  effort 
should  be  made  to  prove  it,  or  at  least  to 
find  out  the  truth.  The  non-layer  is  the 
non-payer! 

Remedy  for  Colds. 

Some  one  recommends  the  dilution 
of  the  contents  ^of  a  certain"  bottle  of 
patent  chicken  medicine  in  a  quart  of 
water,  to  which  Is  to  be  added  a  tea- 


Vegetables 

can  be  raised  at  a  profit,  and 
the  yield  enlarged,  if  properly 
fertilized.  Most  fertilizers  do 
do  not  contain  enough 

Potash. 

Vegetables  need  plenty  of  pot- 
ash—  at  least  io% — besides 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitro- 
gen. 

Write  for  our  books  which  tell  all  about 
fertilizers.    They  are  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.»  New  York. 

»THECROWN!ppi 
forouttmg«rre««  frofie*.   Fot  the  pooltryman. 
Best  in  the  world.    Lowfi  in  price.    Send  for 
oironlar  and  tqrtiinoniala>  Wlh—  lir<fc,EM<e%f>fc 
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EXCasiOfl  .hiccbator 


People  living  J  iitit  outside  cities  and 
large  towns  can  (owing  to  their  near- 
ness to  marlsets.)  nialie  large  profits 
in  the  poultry  business.  No  other 
occupation  pays  better  or  is  easier  to 
conduct.  It  can  be  suocessAilly  car- 
ried on  by  women  or  boys  and  girls, 
provided  thay  have  a  knowledge  or 
the  right  methods  of  maoagement, 
feeding,  etc.  This  may  easily  be 
gained  by  faith  (til  study  of  that  best 
and  most  practical  poultry  paper, 

Farm-Poultry 

It  teaches  how  to  make  money  raising 
poultry  and  eggs  for  markeu  It  is  edited 
by  practical  poultry  raisers,  who  tell  their 
readers  how  to  prevent  and  cure  all  poul- 
try diseases:  bring  pullets  to  early  l«ying 
maturity;  make  hens  lay  when  prices  are 
highest;  build  the  best  houses  and  yards; 
keep  poHttT}'  free  from  vermin;  natch 
strong  chickens  in  incubators;  caponlze 
and  dress  poultry  for  market. 

Published  semi-monthly. 
Prl«^  $1.00  a  year)  SO  eenU  fbr  six  smiUu. 
Sample  copy  and  a  25c.  book,  "A  Living 

from  Poultry,"  sent  for  12c.  in  stamps. 
I.  8.  J0I1.N80N  A  CO., 
CastoM  lIoMse  St.,    BOSTON,  MASS. 


spoouful  of  carbolic  acid.  Coloring  the 
drlnklDg  water  with  this  mixture  is  sup- 
posed to  be-all  that  is  necessary  to  cure 
an  ordinary  cold  In  any  bird.  With  all 
due  respect,  we  consider  that  the  same 
benefit  would  probably  be  received  from 
properly  diluted  carbolic  acid,  without 
the  more  costly  bottled  medicine.  There 
are  few  diseases  of  (owls  that  cannot  be 
helped  by  the  use  of  a  disinfectant  in  the 
drlnklnff  water.  M.  V.  Norys. 


rWe  Call  on  every  reader  to 
secure  as  at  least  one  new 
subscription  now  to  AMER- 
ICAN GARDENING  for  1898, 
so  they  will  not  miss  any  of  the 
following  offers  and  inducements: 

Prospectus ""  1898 


^tt  the  Sood  Tjhtn^^s  .  Continued 

Which  have  made  Amipbioan  Gar- 
dening the  standard  publication  of 
the  Horticultural  world,  and  given 
It  more  bona  fide  subscribers  than 
all  other  Horticultural  papers  com- 
bined. 

Cash  Prixes  Offered  €very  flfeek 

For  FhotQgrapha  of  Well-grown 
Specimens  (flower,  fruit,  vegetable 
or  plant),  with  description  as  to  how 
the  result  depicted  was  attained — 
from  start  to  finish. 

Cash  iPrixes  Offered  £very  Week 

For  Best  Answers  to  Question  Box. 
This  department  is  absolutely  free» 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 
reader  to  remain  in  ignorance  on 
any  subject  which  may  puzzle  him. 

Cotored  jfrt  Supplement  £very 
T^onth 

Free  to  every  subscriber. -^-Beauties 
all.  Every  one  val  u  es  a  good  picture. 
Ours  will  be  more  than  good. 

Cash  iPrize  for  iSest  £ssay 

On  a  Subject  of  General  Interest. 
One  Prize  every  month. — This  feature 
we  expect  to  prove  «  drawing  card. 

jCiierary  Supplement  Tffonthly 

Special  Feature  for  Advanced 
Beaders,  containing  articles  of  more 
permanent  and  scientific  interest. 

Tfew  flfriters  on  Tfew   Subjects 

Which  we  know  our  readers  will 
appreciate. 

And  -with  all  this 

j  Array  of 
1  Attractions 

SW?  Sive  Premiums 

To  those  who  obtain  us  a  new  sub- 
scription as  well  as  to  the  new  sub- 
scriber.    See  advertising  columns. 


Don^t  fritter  away  your  time  and 
money  on  worthless  reading.  Sub- 
sen  be  to  a  practical  publication , 
admitted  by  all  the  standard  author- 
ity of  the  age  and  country.  Take 
our  advice :  Talk  American  Garden- 
ing to  your  Iriends,  get  their  sub- 
scriptions, and  they  will  bless  you 
evermore 
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Oak-tanned  leather  Harn^s 

fc>--  aajrta5rJSUgain.ft!saS;Stfa^ 

IfCD    tfc>  iWHiwii  IwWItMk  yrkw.  WK  CAM  «AVMYDU  MOIIKT. 

IXa  urn  lUNESS  COu  !&3aak&uJ2a&££ 


JtmOcm  Ainwtata  CtortftoK  whi  wa  write. 

PEMI  TREES,  18  PER  100. 

▲11  klndi  9f  Trees  and  PlMitB  chkap.  Oat.  n»fr 
REIilANOE  MTJRSSR  f  CO.,  Box  1410,  Genera,  M .  Y. 
Mention  Aaertcm  OTfleniag  wiwn  ywi  wriU. 

•f  A  Steel   Oer- 
•  ■U«e  JMk 

Ask  your  hardware 

deeler. 

Makers  LANS  BKOS* 

M.Y. 


MenttoB  Amerioan  OapQenlng  iifcen  yoo  wrtte. 

.•4.  OLO  COLONY  NURSERIES.  m7 

Hardy  ShmlM.  Trees»  Vines, 
ETergreens  and  t^erennlals.     •    • 

A  la»e  and  fine  etock  ef  well-rooted  plants, 
crown  in  a  sandy  loam.  Good  plants,  best 
sises  for  planting ;  very  cheap. 

Prieed  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

T.  R.  WATSON,  Plymoatli,  Mem. 
ITentton  Amerfean  Qardenteg  w^en  yon  write. 

$4  Worth  of  New  Music 

for  the  ladies  and 

**Scrlbner*8  Lumber  and  log 
Book'* 

for  the  men  aro  the  premiums  we  are  olTer- 
Inff  with  one  year^tubeoriptioo  to 

<'The  Market  Basket/'  at  $1. 


Send  the  dollar,  we  will  send  you  a  Ions 
list  of  musio  from  which  you  oan  seleot  10 
pieoet,  which  sells  rev nlarly  for  40  ots.  each, 

''The  Lumber  and  Log  Book" 

is  a  board  bound  book  of  IWpafes.  No 
farmer,  meohanio,  saw  mill  man  or  business 
man  should  be  without  it.  It  is  invaluable. 
It  treats  over  a  hundred  different  subjects. 
It*s  Just  what  you  ought  to  have.  It*sa  per- 
fect schoolmaster,  we  send  theJ4  worth 
of  musio,  the  Lumber  and  Lov  Book  and 
the  Market  Basket  for  one  year,  all  for  $1. 
Send  the  $1  now,  and  we  will  send  the 
Market  BsMket  free  until  January  1. 

THE  MARKET  BASKET  PUB.  CO., 

120  So.  2d  St.,        PhilMlelphIa,  Pa. 

A.  J.  MERRILL,  Manager. 

Mentioa  American  Qardeniag  when  yea  writ» 


2=Yearsf' 


required  to  < 
perfect  our  new 


Cttbttlar  8 

Lantern  which  we  d| 
now  offer  as  some-  VL 
thing  extraordi"  H 
nary  in  the  Lantern  line.  It  has  thedi 
Railroad  Lantern's  rugged  constituyjZ 
tion  joined  to  the  tubular  system,  and  tf 
the  result  is  a  splendid  light-givinsft  dl 
wear  and  abuse  resister.  We  wul^  K 
if  desired,  mail  our  special  Circular  ¥| 
of  the  "  Vesta''  Lantern;  or,  upon  (A 
receipt  of  $i.oo,  we  will  send  you  K 
(freight  prepaid)  the  very  best  Lan-  V| 
tern  for  general  service  you  ever  saw.  d| 
Why  not  "  see  it  *'  on  those  terms  f     K 

Off  lUutrated  CatalofM  is  MalM  Free.         .  | 

R.  E- DIETZ  CO.,    8 

6o  Laight  5t.,  New  York,  tj 

EtUBUtNCO  III  1141.  y\ 

Only  good  Lanterns  are  stamped  *'  DIETZ:*  M 

Ifentton  American  Oardeniug  when  yea  «rlte. 


KNOWN 
WORTH 

You  Judge  a  man  by  his  reputation.  His 
reputation  Is  formed  by  what  he  does.  So 
In  selecting  a  musical  instrument— study 
Its  reputation.  That  represents  what  ft 
does.    Look  Into  the  merits  of  the 

(  Guitars 
\  Mandolins 
"Bay State'*  <  Banfoe 

(  Rates 
Their  superiority  Invites  the  closest 
scrutiny.  Their  reputation  Is  their  war- 
ranty, for  It  tells  what  It  does.  In  choosing 
a  "Bay  State"  you  purchase  known  worth. 
Twenty-seven  awards.  Only  Winners  of 
American  gold  medals. 

5end  for  Catalogne  and  Prices 

JOHN  C  HAYNES  &  CO. 

483-463  Washington  St. 
BOSTON. 


Mention  Amerloan  Gardening  when  you  writ*. 


Situations  Wanted. 

Advertlsementa  will  he  Inserted  under  this  head- 
ing at  OMB  CKNT  pan  woan  each  Insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  The  addreee  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  No  advertisement  Inserted  for 
less  than  fifteen  cents  per  insertion: 


COMPETENT  man  deelres  position  as  head  gar- 
^  dener.  Can  make  your  gardt-n  pay.  Head 
Gardener,  care  American  Gardening. 

flAKDENBR  wants  eltuatlon  on  private  place: 
^  has  had  charge  of  both  private  and  commerelal 
eetablishments;  references.  Address  Oolman,  care 
American  Gardening. 


FOR  5ALE. 

Advertisements  net  to  exceed  eighty  words  will 
be  inserted  under  this  beading  at  two  cents  pbB 
WORD  each  insertion,  payable  In  advance. 

CTRAWBERRIB8,  Potato  Seeds.  Wm.A.Olda, 
"    Okemoe,  Mich. 

n, LASS  at  wholesale,  rock  bottom  prices.  'Also 
^  paint  for  ffreenhooees.  The  Reed  Glass  Sa  Paint 
Co.,  i»  W.  Broadway,  Kew  York. 

T^  C.  BOBBINK,  Rutherford.  N.  J.— Dutch  Bulbe, 
-^*  Clematis,  Magnolias,  Rhododendrons,  Asaleae, 
etc  Branch  of  the  Horticultural  Company,  Bce> 
koop,  Holland. 

'\7ELyET  BEAN,  DoHchos  Multlfloms,   for  ten 
^     cento  In  postage  stampe  I  will  send  you  enough 
beans  for  a  large  arbor.   C .  Forkert,  Ocean  Springs, 
Mise. 

WASHINGTON  Grape ;  fine  foliage,  fine  bloeecm, 
^'  fine  fruit :  for  pots  or  garden ;  fine  plants  ten 
cents  postpaid ;  order  now.  T.  J.  MlUer,  Olympla, 
Wash. 

'CTRAWBERRY  plants.  25c.  each,  of  Clyde,  Glen 
*^  Mary,  Wm.  Belt  and  Blsmark,  sent  prepaid  for 
one  dollar.  Catalogue  free.  Enos  W.  Dunham, 
StevensvUle,  Mich. 

T)IRECT  from  che  grower,  duty  f r^e.  HnlMfboech 
-^  Brothers*  Seed,  Bulb,  and  Plant  CaUlogue  is 
now  out,  prices  very  reasonable,  anybody  who  has 
not  received  a  copy  should  address  Hulaeboech  Bros., 
Enirlewooo,  N.  j. 


•  .  •  X^HE#  •  .  • 

EimiPiDU  OF  GueEmim. 

A  Complete  Dictionary  of  Cul- 
tivated  Plants,   Flowers,   Etc. 

BY    T.    TV.    SANDERS,    F.  R.  H.  S.,    EDITOR   OF 
"amateur  gardening,''  LONDON. 

Descriptions,  with  Popular  and  Techni- 
cal  Names  of  Plants,  Date  of  Introduc- 
tion, Number  of  Species  in  Cultivation. 
How  Propagated,  Suitable  Soil,  Proper 
Temperature,  Time  of  Planting,  &c. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  435  pages. 
Price,  delivery  included,  11.75.  Address 
your  order  to 

ANEIiCAN  GUDENiNG.^;b?r  lew  York. 


The  Window  Qardea. 

The  Hyadnth. 

Preah  literature  on  the  Hjacinth  is  ac- 
tually'becoming  scarce,  if  we  except  the 
sort  of  stuff  Bometlmen  called  literatare, 
which  appears  in  sheets  jcotteo  out 
mainly  foradverttstng  purposes.  This  is 
plentiful  enough,  and  constets  largely  of 
adjectives,  coupled  with  the  gncoaco  at 
cultivation  of  a  new  lot  of  crude  writers 
who  crop  up  every  year  to  tell  what  they 
do  not  know. 

The  real  lack  of  new  literature  is  not  at 
all  surprising,  however,  If  we  consider 
the  fact  that  it  is  nearly  200  years  since 
the  Hyacinth  took  a  leading  place  as  a 
florist's  flower,  and  that  new  varletieB 
are  not  common,  so  that  there  is  really 
almost  nothing  new  to  be  said.  Some, 
therefore,  sav  nothing,  thinking  that 
every  one  knows  all  that  is  to  be  known 
about  this  very  popular  flower.  But  the 
new  people  coming  to  take  interest  In 
growing  flewersandthenew  generations 
coming  forward  upon  the  stage  demand 
for  themselves  the  same  informatioa 
which  their  predecessors  have,  in  their 
time,  demanded. 

So  few  people  know  of  the  delightfal 
Roman  Hyacinth,  even  though  it  is  forced 
every  year,  not  by  the  thousand  merely, 
but  by  the  million!  Its  cheapness,  its 
grrace,  its  profusion,  its  earliness  make  it 
Just  the  one  flower  to  meet  the  December 
needs  of  the  great  mass  of  window  gar- 
deners, and  it  is  a  crying  pity  that,  with 
all  our  efforts,  we  flnd  it  so  nearly  im- 
possible to  get  before  those  who  would 


^1  !^Ook;^/ 

A  little  energy  will  cam  joa 
a  Library. 

00  2/ou  JIfnow 

That  AMERICAN  GARDEN^ 
ING  issues  the  most  compre- 
hensive Catalogue  of  Books 
on  all  subjects  connected  wkb 
the  Home  in   the  Country? 

Jf/so  Vhat  We  j{iiow 

A  credit  of  Forty  Cents  in 
Books  for  every  New  sub- 
scription sent  us  at    $1.00, 

Juat  Vhink  of  Si 

Only  Five  New  Subscriptions 
to  earn  any  Two  Dollar  Book 
in  our  List, 


If  yen  have  not  received  CMie  off  our  Book 
Catalogues  send  stanp  for  a  copy  at 
oace.     Now  le  the  socepted  time.    .    . 

AMERICAN  6iRDENIN6,  MEW  YORL 

P.  O.  Box  1697. 


We  Solicit  from  our  readers  notes  of  ezperl 
once  and  observation.  While  onr  apaoo  is 
limited  we  will  always  manage  to  make  room 
for  any  communication  that  contains  germs  of 
teal,  practical  value  to  feUow-snbscnbers. 


Dec.  18,  1897 
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be  80  helped  by  it  the  Information  which 
they  need.  The  great  trouble  seems  to 
be  that  the  majority  of  people  looli  upon 
a  horticultural  paper  as  a  luxury,  and 
therefore  to  be  gone  without.  A  **  lux- 
ury," Indeed,  they  find  it,  but  a  necessary 
one,  when  they  once  discover  that  it 
gives  them  J  ust  the  help  they  have  been 
wanting  so  long. 

The  White  Roman  is  the  advance  guard 
in  the  Hyacinth  army.  After  it  come  its 
nearest  relatives,  the  colored  Romans; 
the  miniature  Dutch  sorts, and  the  hand 
Aome  large-trussed  double  and  single  va- 
rieties which,  to  most  people,  stand  for 
tbe  name  of  Hyacinth. 

The  early  Romans  are  the  easiest  to 
handle,  partly  because  they  are  single, 
partly  because  they  will  stand  more  heat 
and  variation  in  conditions  without  in- 
jury. Beginners  are  almost  sure  to  want 
to  grow  the  heavy  double  sorts  above 
all  others,  and  their  difflculties  may  very 
largely  be  laid  to  this  desire.  Coupled 
with  this  is  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
patience  enough  to  wait  till  the  bulbs  are 
properly  rooted,  and  floral  writers  who 
sympathize  with  their  haste  tell  them 
that  three  weeks  will  do  for  the  rooting 
period  if  they  don't  want  to  wait  longer. 
But  it  is  the  very  doubles  which  they  in- 
sisted on  having  which  need  the  longest 
rooting  period,  because  the  spike  is  so 
much  thicker  that  it  needs  more  force 
below  it  in  order  to  get  it  pushed  through 
the  neck  of  the  bulb.  Novices  who  have 
been  disgusted  by  having  their  precious 
Hyacinths  stay  snubbed  down  to  the 
earth  Just  above  and  at  the  surface, 
wasting  their  bloom  where  it  could  give 
no  pleasure,  should  give  their  minds  for 
a  short  time  to  the  study  of  this  prin- 
ciple :  The  whole  secret  of  success  In  the 
pot  culture  of  Hyacinths  consists  in  get- 
ting the  bulbs  well-rooted  and  estab- 
lished in  the  pots  at  a  low  temperature 
before  beginning  to  force  the  tops.  They 
will  not  become  well  rooted  in  less  than 
six  weeks  to  two  months,  the  latter 
period  being  much  the  better.  How  fool- 
ish, then,  to  wait  till  late  to  order,  the 
bulbs  meanwhile  losing  strength,  and 
then  try  to  hurry  them  into  bloom  with- 
out routs  to  support  and  feed  the  tops 
and  blossoms ! 

The  miniature  Hyacinths  are  very 
pleasing,  and  give  heavier  spikes  than  do 
'the  Rotnans.  Considerable  time  can  be 
grained  with  the  larger  sorts,  by  selecting 
«arly  varieties,  some  of  which  are  among 
the  best.  Cockade  Hyacinths  and  Grape 
Hyacinths  give  variety.  The  latter  do 
not  really  belong  to  the  genus,  but  are 
cousins  to  the  Hyacinth. 

Also  allied  to  the  Hyacinth  are  the 
Liliums,  the  Fritillarias.  the  Tulips,  the 
Scillas,  the  Alliums,  and  the  Omithogal- 
ums.  For  second  forcing,  the  members 
of  the  Lily  family  are  not  worth  much  ; 
those  of  the  Amaryllis  family  are  still 
less  valuable,  while  only  the  class  known 
as  "Cape  bulbs"  are  worthy  the  trouble 
of  keeping  over  and  re-pottlng. 

The  coloring  of  Hyacinths  Is  remark- 
able, for  among  them  we  find  all  shades 
of  red  and  blue  except  one  or  two  of  the 
most  brilliant,  with  about  every  shade 
of  yellow,  and  a  wonderful  variety  of 
shadings  of  color  on  white.  One  sort  is 
advertised  as  giving  twelve  spikes  to  the 
bulb.  I  have  no  personal  confirmation 
of  thisypupposed  fact,  which  is  marvelous 
among  the  large  sorts.      M.  V.  Norys. 


tn 


V..Il^1  you  6«11  Stark  Trees.    Outfit  free. 


I MKHR.  IttNSUM.  ML.  SM  Nik.  Mwt  nu  I 
Mention  American  Ordenlng  n^ien  you  wttu. 


Tranquility  Stock  Farm 

R  the  appropriate  title  applied  to  an  estate  in  Nei> 
lersey  on  whioh  Is  ereoted  more  than  U  miles  of 
*a|reFenoe.   From  the  mammoth  Percheron  dowo 


-  -^.  -  .Aoe.  From  the  mammoth  Percheron  dowo 
tothe  baby  Chester  White,  •^•rjthimm  !■  trmn." 
tall  th«re. 

PA«K  WOTEV  Wna  FEirCl  00.,AdrliB,meb. 

Meatloii  Amsiioui  Qardenlng  when  you  write. 


A$l.llORabloSiiiiilerilifliOe. 


POSTPAID. 

We  are  ttoed  of  aelllav  dealers 
sad  wsitlnv  90  days  for  tmr 
money,  so  we  will  tell  hooas- 
keepen  at  Jobbers  piIom.  ^ 
Bend  ft«  eeate,  snd  we  wfll 
mail  yon  poatpald  one  of  our 
best 

UT  STITE  Mini  I 

Onaranteed  to  seed  1  lb.  ef 
ralslBa  In  A  ndnntes.  BImpla 
to  operate  and  essy  to  clean. 


EiSTH  MFB.  n.  D.  IB.  '*'tlS^V:'^ 

ICantlon  American  OarOenlDt  wheii  yon  wrtta. 


We  have  made  arrangements  to  furnish  THE  OHIO 
FARMER  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  American  Garden-    QNLY 
ING,  both  papers,  one  year,  making  a  total  of  104     _ 
great  papers,  for  only  $1.60. 


$160 


nEHIFHil 

the  year;  employjs  THE  VER1 


le  well  known  as  one  of  the  yerj  beet,  lanpest,  and  in  ever 
way  the  most  desirable  weekly  agricultural  journal  of  thl 
country.  It  is  clearly  the  LEADER  of  the  AjBrricultural  Pres 
of  Jkmerica^    A  20-Dage,  80-column  paper  EVERT  WEEK  in 


VERY  BEST  WRITERS  1 


J  money  can  i 


>aper  I 
oduce ; 


a  strouflT,  fearless 


defenaer  of  the  aarrtcultural  interest  of  this  country,  and  CL^JLN  fn  both  reading  and  adver- 
tisinff  columna.    IT  HELPS  MAKE  THE  FARM  PAY.    SAMPLE  COPIES  FREE. 

^  *^'?*$?*  ""^'f^Jjt®"  ^^^  order  this  combination  at  once  and  have  their  present  term  of 
subscription  to  AMERICAN  GARDENING  extended  for  one  year.  New  subscribers  to  THE 
OHIO  FARMER  will  receive  the  rest  of  this  year  free.    Address  all  orders, 

AflBRICAN  QARDBNINQ,   P.  O.   BOX   1697,   NEW  YORK. 


f^%%^%i 


i^^%^%^%/%^%^%/%/%/%^^%^%^^ 


Wild  Floweis  •  llil  "•  Haliiie 

By  J.  C.  L.  SPARKES,  Principal  of  the  National  Art  Training 
School,  South  Kensington,  England,  and  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.  A  . 
F.  L.  S..  Curator  of  the  University  Botanical  Gardens,  Dublin, 


with  colon^d  plates  by  H.  G.  Moon. 


COMPLETE    IN    SIX    PARTS. 
THE   SET   OF   SIX.       FIFTY 


PRICE  $3.00  FOR 
CENTS   A    PART 


The  series  furnishes,  through  its  superb  letterpress  and  magnificent 
illustrations,  one  of  the  most  delightful  volumes  for  the  library  or  parlor,  and 
is  in  addition  a  complete  guide  to  the  mastery  of  the  art  of  painting  flowers 
in  colors.  E^ich  of  the  twenty-one  superb  colored  plates  mentioned  below  is 
accompanied  by  detailed  instructions  from  the  best  master,  as  to  how  to  paint 
the  subject.    No  more  suitable  HolJi4fty  Q^ft  than  this. 

Contains  Twenty-one  flagnificent  Colored  Bns^ravings. 


PART  I. 

The  Porget-me-not 
The  Yellow  Iris 
Wild  Heather 
The  Hawthorn 

PART  IV. 
The  Wild  Dog  Rose 
The  Meadow  Buttercup 
The  Har«beU 


PART  II. 
The  Scarlet  Poppy 
The  Ox-eye  Daisy 
Blue  Cornflower 

PART  V. 
The  Cowslip  or  Paiglo 
The  Sweet  Violet 
The  Convolvulus 
The  Foxglove 


PART  III. 
The  Common  Primrose 
The  Wild  Hyaeinth  or  Blue  Bell 
The  Common  Daffodil 
The  Wood  Anemone 

PART  VI. 
The  White  Water  Lily 
Red  and  White  Campions 
Honeys vcUe  or  Woodbine 


The  above  Engravings  are  alone  worth  tbe  full  prioe  of  the  series. 


Read  this  Remarkabie 

Holiday 
I  Offer... 


For  a  Club  of  FIVE  NEW  SUB- 
SCRIBERS, at  $1.00  each,  wewHl 
send  «« WILD  FIjOWERS  IN  ART 
AND  NATURE/'  In  SIX  PARTS, 
with  the  twenty-one  ma^^niflcent 
colored  en^ravlnifs  above  enumer- 
ated to  the  club  ^tter,  and  one  of 
our  superb  ART  CAIjENDABS, 
elsewhere  advertised,  to  each 
member  of  the  club. 


This  Offer  will  be  withdrawn  Jan.  1  2,  1  898. 


ICsntiOB 


GwdoniBf 


jon  writ*. 
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W.aMD's." Sura  Crop" 

insiiiiiii  snii 

8  lis.  ™«  $l.l». 

Hyaelnthfli  Tulips,  NarelMiu,  lAlj 
of  the  Valley,  SplnBas. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  CLEAR. 

WEEBER  m  BON, 

■«e4  Mer^kwita  mi<I  Or«w«r»» 
114  CluuDben  5traet,        NEW  YORK. 


ttkm  AaMrtom  QtTdeatog  whii  y<m  write 
The  man  who 

Will  not  Advertise 


Will  not 


Meet  with 


Success 

The  man  who 

Advertises  judiciously 
Will 

Succeed 

Don't 

Fritter  away 
Your  money 
In  worthless  mediums 

Advertise 


Only  in 

Successful  papers 
Advertise  in 


Publishers  AMERICAN  GARDENING: 

Gentlemen — It  may  interest  you  to 
learn  that  my  advertisement  in  your 
paper  brou eh  t  me  customers  fi'om  Mex- 
ico, New  Zealand,  Canada,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Manitoba,  as  well  as  fi'om  our 

own  country. 

F.  L,  WRIGHT,  Mich. 

November  19,  1897. 

One  hundred  plants  of  the  wonder- 
fa!  Henry  Strawberry  are  offered  as  a 
premium  to  the  raiser  of  a  complete 
club  of  Ten  New  Names,  with  an 
additional  supply  of  plants  to  each 
person  in  th6  club.  Read  particulars 
elsewhere 


PRIVATE    GARDENERS. 


Appointments  and  Dolns** 

Oanfeaert  mnd  othen  kmowtng  ot  r^otut 
MppoiDtmenta  Mad  movlDga  an  reqaeated  to 
forward  pMrtieulara  oi  the  SMme  tor  pubUem- 
tion  in  this  column.    No  ehAnte  Is  nutde. 

T^ofl.  Oarrett,  late  of  the  firm  of  Gar- 
rett &  Rose,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  Orchid  grower  for 
G.  Schiegel,  Bay.Rldge,  N.  Y. 

John  Doughty,  until  lately  head  gar- 
dener for  Mr.  Theo.  Sid  well,  Shohola, 
Pa.,  has  been  engaged  in  a  similar  capac- 
ity by  Mr.  J.  E.  Habinger,  Elm  street, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Griswold,  of  Bellows  Falls, 
Vt.,  sends  us  a  photograph  of  his  green- 
house, showing  a  collection  of  bush  Chry- 
santhemums  and  general  florist  stock. 

The  Ladles'  Home  Journal  will  publish 
a  new  and  large  portrait  of  Mrs.  McKln- 
ley,  taken  a  few  days  ago  in  the  White 
House  conservatory.  This  is  the  second 
photograph  which  the  President's  wife 
has  allowed  to  betaken  within  ten  years. 


The  Water  Oarden. 

Change  of  Price.— On  and  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1898,  the  price  of  "The  Water 
Garden"  will  be  Two  Dollars,  regardless 
as  to  whether  the  purchaser  is  or  is  not 
a  subscriber  to  this  paper.  Readers  are 
requested  to  note  this  change  In  the 
'*  Catalogue  of  Horticultural  Books" 
they  have  recently  received  from  us. 

Buaiiieaa  Cards. 


C.  D.  ZlMMeraiAii*  Baf Calo.  N.  T.  Hortlonltorlst 
Landacape  Gardener.  Plans  and  estimates  famished 


T  AND  DETELOPMENT,  oonsoltatlonB,  plaaSt 
■^^saperintendence,  plants,  labor,  etc,  supplied  for 
woriK  as  wanted.  iOO  original  designs  for  residenoe^ 
purdena,  parks,  etc.,  ready  for  inspection.  Oom- 
wanfeatlons  solicited  from  those  who  require  the 
valne  of  land  or  residence  dereloped  with  praetlcai 
economy.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  leVT, 
New  York  City. 


DO  TOO  PI  VfflGfflllfi? 

Or,  to  pat  it  another  way. 

-l^  Do  Yon  Netd  I  Watch? 

ccHlV  We  Mil  them.  Mil  them  at  saoh 
*'*'    an  ezoeedlngiy  low  price  that 
yoa  can't  afford  to  go  watobleM. 
Qot'em  all  ■isas  and  atylaa. 
Bat  we'll  ja«t  mention  two: 
Ab  Elglii  erWaithamWatekt 
beat  movement  made,  hantlng 
oaae.   aooarate  time  •keeper, 
hanatomelT    engraved,    D«*b«r 
Cue,  heavily  gold-plated  —  last 
for  all  time.   Ladiea'  or  gentle- 
man'a  idse. 

We'll  tend  it  to  yoar  addreae 
with  privilege  of  examination. 
If  it'a  not  entirely  aa  repre- 
aented,  aend  it  back— ooata  yoa 
nothing.  If  yon  like  it,  pay  the 
agent  ezpreaa  chargea  and  KUXL 
>-That*a  Ikir.    Qrthia- 

A  HnatlHg  Oaae  Wateh-beaatf. 

fully  engraved  caae,  firat^olaaa 
movement,  any  siie,  heavi  ly  plated 
(llk)-looka  jnat  like  a  |40.00  gold 
watchi-keepa  as  good  time  aa  any 
of  them.  Sent  to  your  expram 
agent  with  privilege  of  examina- 
tion—aame  oonditlona  aa  all  oar 
watchea  aent  oat— and  if  yon  like 
it,  pay  him  $S.45  and  ezprew 
charges. 

If  yon  take  oar  word  for  It,  and 
send  HieBey  with  erder,  a  hand- 
aome  chain  goes  with  either,  and 
expreaa  charvea  are  paid  by  na,  for 
the  prioea  named  above. 

^RoyilHiinfictiriigCa. 

334  Dtarborn  St.,     CHICAGO. 
^enUon  Amerioali  "OardenlBf  wHbn  yoa  wftte 


Oraensborongh*  Qa. 

The  annual  Chrysanthemum  exhibit  of 
Oreensborougb,  Georgia,  Floral  Clnb, 
November  3-5,  was  the  finest  in  the  liis> 
tory  of  the  Club.  The  plants  were  mostir 
grown  in  open  ground,  and  the  eeasoa 
was  unfavorable,  having  numeroi^ 
droughts.  The  cut  blooms  were  exquis- 
ite, however.  There  were  only  a  few 
pot-grown  plants,  and  not  many  grown 
to  single  stem. 

New  York. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Gardenere' 
Society  was  held  Saturday,  I>ecember'll, 
twenty-five  members  in  attendance.  A. 
Piper,  174th  street,  exhibited  a  well- 
fruited  plant  of  an  orange  which.  It  was 
claimed,  fruits  more  readily  and  makes 
quicker  growth  than  the  Otbaheite 
orange.  A  certificate  was  awarded.  J. 
I.  Donlan  reported  that  a  sllrer  cup  for 
the  most  ornamental  exhibit  in  the  re- 
cent exhibition  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
had  been  awarded  to  C.  Knight,  Gleo 
Cove,  L.  I.  The  treasurer  read  his  report 
for  the  year  which  showed  that  the  So- 
ciety has  Jnst  managed  to  keep  a  balance- 
on  the  right  side.  The  following  officei* 
were  elected :  President,  W.  Scott,  gar- 
dener to  T.  C.  Eastman,  Tarrytown.  X. 
Y. ;  vice-president,  A.  Taatfe,  gardener 
to  T.  O.  Matthelson,  Irvington,  N.Y.; 
treasurer,  Robert  Angus,  gardener  to 
Major  R.  E.  Hopkins,  Tarrytown ;  secre- 
tary, Wm.  Bartholomae,  gardener  to  W. 
B.  Isham,  Rlverdale,  New  York  Otr; 
Executive  Committee,  R.  Brett.  F.  R. 
Pierkovsky,  W.  Anderson,  John  Shore, 
G.  B.  Winslade,  C.  Webber,  W.  Sage,  and 

A.  J.  Wengerter. 

Wm.  Watt,  gardener  to  Col.  de  Gran. 
Jamaica,  L.  I. ;  R.  Whyte,  gardener  to  C. 
Graef,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  and  C.  Knight, 
gardener  to  E.  R.  Ladew,  were  elected 
to  active  membership. 

A.  L.  Marshall,  PawUng,  N.  Y.,  exhib- 
ited three  Cannas  all  seedlings  from  Co- 
lumbia ;  they  give  evidence  of  merit.  J. 
I.  Donlan  and  Jessie  H.  Marshall  are  the 
names  given  to  two  of  them ;  the  other 
is  not  yet  named. 

Robert  Laurie,  gardener  to  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  Newport.  R.  I.,  exhibited  six 
plants  of  Begonia  incarnata.  and  two  of 

B.  socatrana  before  the  horticultural 
section  .of  the  American  Institute,  Tues- 
day, December  14,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  the  diploma  of  the  American  In- 
stitute. The  plants  of  Incarnata  dis- 
played evidence  of  unusual  cultural  akill. 
Mr.  Laurie  claims  that  he  has  an  im- 
proved form  of  this  old  but  charming 
and  most  useful  Begonia,  and  he  names 
it  "Improved."  Certain  it  is  that  the 
plants  submitted  showed  considerable 
improvement  both  in  size  of  individual 
bloom  and  in  color.  The  committee  was 
not  able  to  agree  upon  the  i>ermanency 
of  these  improvements,  thinking  that  the 
g^rowers'  high  cultivation  had  much  to 
do  with  it.  This  exhibit  was  much  ad- 
mired and  certainly  was  a  grand  show- 
ing. 


Roses  Under  Glass. 

Growers  are  now  in  the  throes  of  the 
worst  time  of  the  yeaiv-dark  days  com- 
bined with  extremely  bad  weather.  In 
central  New  York  we  have  had  only  one 
bright  day,  with  two  or  three  peeps  of 
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the^Bun  in  three  or  lour  w^k&  The  tem- 
perature, too,  has  been  very  trying,  with 
lota  of  cold  rains.  Syringing  has  to  be 
almost  abandoned, thus  giving  red  spider 
a  chance  to  put  in  an  appearance.  I 
have  found  it  very  practicable,  instead  of 
syringing  a  whole  house  during  these 
times  to  go  over  one  bench  each  day  or 
so— those  that  are  most  likely  to  be  in- 
fested with  spider— and  the  comers.  By 
doing  this  the  plants  dry  off  much 
quicker  than  if  the  whole  house  is 
syringed  at^one  and  the  same  time,  and 
but  very  little  harm,  if  any,  Is  experi- 
enced. On  no  account  should  red  spider 
be  allowed  to  get  the  upper  hand;  I 
would  rather  take  my  chances  with  any- 
thing else  than  let  this  pest  once  get  a 
strong  foothold. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
make  any  remarks  on  watering,  as  in 
previous  notes  the  subject  has  been  well 
nigh  exhausted.  Still  circumstances 
alter  cases  and  I  would  advise  not  to 
wait  for  a  bright  day  on  which  to  do 
much  of  this  work.  Kather  keep  the 
beds  well  looked  after  in  this  respect 
without  regard  to  the  weather,  and  when 
a  favorable  day  does  come,  we  will  be 
able  to  center  our  whole  energy  on 
By  ringing.  Now  especially,  syringing 
should  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  as  early  as  the  temperature  will  per- 
mit, thereby  giving  the  plants  the  best 
possible  chance  to  dry  off  by  nightfall. 
Where  a  man  has  rather  an  extensive  ter- 
ritory to  cover  with  this  work,  he  will 
lose  much  valuable  time  If  he  has  to 
water  all  at  the  same  time.  Despite  the 
exercise  of  the  greatest  care  in  this  work 
as  well  as  syringing,  in  such  miserable 
weather  a  petal  or  two  on  some  of  the 
best  blooms  will  get  spotted,  and  if 
allowed  to  remain  the  entire  flower  will 
be  spoiled.  This  is  often  the  case  with 
American  Beauty,  but  it  takes  only  a 
short  time  to  go  through  a  house  and 
pick  over  what  few  there  are.    It  pays. 

Cold  weather  will  shortly  set  in ;  then 
we  Willie  more  on  the  safe  side  in  using 
water  as  well  as  stimulants,  as  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  houses  will  then  be 
working  with  more  freedom  atoning  to 
a  great  degree  for  the  lack  of  sunshine. 

The  chrysanthemum  has  most  prob- 
ably taken  a  good  deal  of  our  time  lately, 
making  us  liable  to  neglect  some  of  the 
current  work  in  the  rose  houses.  The 
holidays  will  soon  behere.and  good  roses 
will  unquestionably  be  in  demand  at 
good  prices.  To  get  good  blooms  on 
straight  stems  it  is  very  essential  that 
the  plants  be  kept  tied  up,  and  last  but 
not  least,  disbudded.  I  think  this  latter 
operation  is  not  given  the  attention  by 
many  that  is  deserves.  There  are  a  few 
who  think  it  a  sin  to  cut  off  side  buds 
because  such  growers  believe  they  are  out 
so  many  flowers.  In  one  sense  they  are, 
and  this  opinion  may  suit  these  who 
have  no  competition  and  whose  custom- 
ers don't  know  what  a  good  bloom  is  or 
oaght  to  be ;  but  when  the  latter  knowl- 
edge Is  abroad,  the  advantage  of  dis- 
budding will  not  only  very  soon  become 
a  matter  of  much  consequence,  but  an 
item  that  will  receive  constant  atten- 
tion. By  disbudding,  larger  and  finer 
quality  blooms  are  ootained,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  large  amount  of  strength  is 
diverted  to  other  channels,  obviating  to  a 
great  extent  the  excessive  drain  on  the 
plant  producing  so  many  flowers  to  the 
shoot. 

In  some  Instances  the  crown  or  center 
bud  of  such  varieties  as  Perle  and  Meteor 
at  this  season  become  a  little  malformed 
or  bullnosed,  in  which  case  they  should 
be  pinched  out^  leaving  the  most  promis- 
ing side  bud. 


nEEijiiisE  lEiTim  mi  iepilithii. 

Horticultural   Architecture   and    Building. 


ESTABLISHED    1844. 

2SS  lireir  Stmt,      lEW  NIL 


FIVE  PATTCRRS  OF  BOILERS 

NINETEEN    SIZES 
Perfeet  Sask  Baising  ApparAtm 

Roseho«se«,  Greenhouses,  Btc,  of  Iroa 

Frame  Construction  erected  complete 

or  the  Structural  Iron  Work  ship. 

ped  ready  for  erection. 

Irea  Frame  Benches  with  the 
"  Perfect  Drainage  Bench  Tile 
or  Slate  Tops. 
•HMD  4C.  POSXAOB  POR  ILrLrVSTR ATCD  GAXALrOOVB. 

I  Gardenins  vbeo  yoa  write. 


Success  With  House  Plants  Assured. 


By  growing 
them  in 


jpo  fube  rr  jpdoo  up 


PLANT    YOUR    SPRING    BULBS    IN    JADOO    FIBRE 

8eB4  for  PRICES  Knd  list  of  PRIZE  WINNERS 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  CO.,   818  Fairmeunt  Avnui.   Pbiladolpbia,  Pa. 

Mention  American  Oardenlns  when  70a  write. 

LORD  A  BURNHAIVI  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders  and  Manufacturers  of  Heating  mad 

Ventilating  Apparatus. 

(Established  1856.) 

Plans  and  estimates  ttiTDisbed  on  application  for  Heating  and  VentHatinjr  Apparatum 

erected  complete,   or  tor  material   only.         Highest  Awards  at   the   Woria'a  Fait. 


NEW  SECTIONAL  HOT  WATER  HEATER. 
Specially  adapted  to  large  ranges.     Wilt  heat  up  to  16JiO0  l^t  01  glass,    Hlghetlt 
economy.    Moderate  cost.    Also  heaters  ibr  smaller  work.    Send  six  cents  postage  tm 
New  York  office  for  latest  catalogue  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus, 

NEW  YORK  office:  GENERAL   OFFICE  AND  WORKSl 

ISO  nrTH  AVE  ,  COR.  aiST  ST.  irvinoton«on-mud«on.  n.y. 

Mention  An^eriw  Oardenlns  when^TOQ  write.  "^^^^ 
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WHOLESALE  MARKET  REPORT. 


New  York. 

Cut  flowera  of  high  grade  have  ad- 
vanced in  value  fully  50  per  cent.  Kofles 
of  special  quality  are  very  scarce.  This 
class  Bride,  Bridesmaid,  Meteor,  and Car- 
not  make  from  $8  to  f  15  per  100. 
American  Beauty  specials  now  make  $5 
per  dosen.  Carnations  are  meeting  with 
steady  sale  at  price  ranging  from  $2  to 
$6  per  100.  Violets  range  from  f  1  to 
$1.75  per  100.  Roses  and  Carnations  are 
likely  to  be  in  light  supply  for  Christ- 
mas; Violets,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be 
abundant. 

Orchids  are  selling  well ;  Cattleya  and 
Dendrobium  formosum  are  making  from 
30c.  to  50c.  per  bloom.  Cypripedlum  in- 
slgne  and  others  meet  with  slow  sales  at 
910  and  912  per  100.  Valley  keeps 
steady  at  93  and  9^^  per  100.  Lilies  and 
other  such  stock  move  a  little  better. 

Christmas  green  now  forms  one  of  the 
most  interestlBg  topics  of  the  day,  but 
to  all  appearances  country  collectors  are 
nut  making  much  for  their  labor.  Holly 
is  selling  \erv  cheap.  The  market  is 
very  fuU  and  quality  good.  Bouquet 
green  made  up  in  roping  sells  for  94  and 
96.perlOO  yards.  There  Is  but  little  loose 
stock  on  hand,  and  dealers  are  trying  to 
get  7c.  per  pound,  owing  to  the  readi- 
ness with  whch  this  has  sold.  Collectors 
have  been  tempted  to  send  in  the  trailing 
Lycopodium,  but  it  meets  with  no  sale. 

Imported  Mistletoe  has  met  with  a  se- 
rious setback,  225  cases,  the  entire  ship- 
ment per  the  S.  S.  St.  Louis  arriving 
Saturday  late,  was  entirely  destroved 
through  heating  in  the  ship,  although  it 
had  been  placed  in  No.  5  beef  house, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  equal  to  cold 
storage;  not  a  single  case  was  saved.  A 
similar  quantity  had  arrived  the  previ- 
ous week  in  excellent  condition ;  what 
little  of  this  that  was  left  advanced  to 
fabulous  prices.    A  further  shipment  is 


ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 

Comisslon  Dealeis 

III  limy  St..  lEW  TIH. 
ProltB*  Pottltry»  Game»  Kegs, 

AU  KiNOt  OF  PROiMICE  TAKEN  ON  COHHiSSiON 

HOT  HOUSE  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 
MMtlon  Aacrleui  OardMitiiff  wbMi  TtM  wi1t# 
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expected  to  arrive  on  Monday  by  the 
White  Star  liner.  Despite  the  scarcity  of 
the  imported  article.  Southern  Mistletoe 
did  not  improve  in  value.  New  York 
will  not  use  it.  laurel  roping  is  offered 
at  $2  per  100  yards  and  sells  slowly. 

Export  trade  is  evidently  booming. 
Quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  cargo  on 
the  S.  S.  St.  Louis  sailing  on  Wednesday, 
was  made  up  of  fruit,  mainly  apples. 
There  were  more  than  l,0O0  boxes  con- 
taining one  bushel  each  of  Newtown  Pip- 
pins, each  apple  wrapped  in  soft  paper. 
The  majority  of  these  came  from  Wat- 
sonville,  Cal.  There  was  a  large  num- 
ber of  barrels  mostlv  Winesaps  and 
Albemarle  Pippins.  Tnere  was  a  vent 
hole  in  each  barrel  to  admit  air,  and  the 
boxes  were  not  made  tight  eithpr.  The 
goods  were  put  into  the  forward  rooms 
of  the  ship. 

The  genera]  condition  of  market  trade 
is  good  and  the  prospect  for  Christmas  is 
bright.  '^ 

The  dull  weather  at  this  time  is  not  fa- 
vorable for  the  production  of  flrst-class 
lettuce,  cucumbers  or  tomatoes.  Mush- 
rooms are  abundant  and  fallins  in  price. 

Apples— Albermarie  Pippin,  Va.,  poor 
to  fair,  $2(«3;  good  to  fancy,  $4@6; 
Wlnesap,   Vu.,  poor   to    fair,  i2(<i2.o0; 

food  to  fancy,  f3@4;  Johnson's  Winter, 
a.,  poor  to  fair.  $2@2.50;  good  to 
fancy,  $3@4;  King.  State,  poor  to  fair, 
$2@2.60;  good  to  fancy,  fargia. 50 ;  Ben 
Davis,  Western,  poor  to  fair,  $2@2.50 ; 
good  to  fancy,  $2.75@3..'>0;  Greening, 
State,  poor  to  fair,  $2(6i2..'S0;  good  to 
fancy,  93(g>3.7o;  Baldwin.  State,  poor  to 
fair,  $l.75@2.50;  good  to  fancy,  $2.75 
@3.25;  N.  Spy,  State,  poor  to  fair,  $1.75 
Ca;2.25;  good  to  fancy,  $2.50@4;  mixed 
lots,  poor  to  fair,  $1.50^2;  good  to 
fancy,  $2.25(a:3. 

Pears— Beurrfi  Bosc,  per  barrel,  $2@3. 
Lawrence,  per  barrel,  $1.50^2.50; 
Beurr6  Clairgeau,  per  barrel,  $2^2.50 ; 
Beurrfi  d'Anjou,  per  barrel,  $1.75(fc[,2.50; 
Vicar,  per  bariel,  ^1.25@1.75. 

Grapes — ('atawba,  fancy,  per  small 
basket.  lOc;  Catawba,  ordinary,  per 
small  basket,  7@9c. ;  Concord,  per  small 
basket,  7(ift9c. ;  Concord,  in  trays,  per 
100  pounds,  $1.25r<rl.75;  Catawba,  In 
trays,  per  100  pounds,  $1@1.50. 

Oranges,  etc.— Florida,  fancy,  bright, 
best  sizes,  per  box,  $3.75(aj4;  straight 
lines,  per  box,  $3.25(((,3.50;  russett,  fair 
to  choice,  per  box,  $3((^3.25 ;  rou«:h  and 
coarse,  per  box,  $2.,'>0(fzJ2.75;  grape 
fruit, bright. per  box,  $5@7;  mandarins, 
per  box,  $4(^6 ;  tangerines,  per  box,  f  7 
@10. 

Nuts— Hickory  nuts  quiet;  freely 
offered  at  $1@1.50  per  bushel  of  50 
pounds;  bull  nuts  quoted  50@65c. 
Brussels  sprouts — Per  quart,  4(gi7c. 
Cauliflowers— Choice  to  fancy,  per  bar- 
rel, f  3@5 ;  fair  to  good,  per  barrel,  $2@ 
2.50;  culls,  per  barrel,  $1. 

Celery— Choice,  per  dozen,  25@30c. ; 
fair  to  prime,  per  dozen,  15@20c. ;  small, 
per  dozen,  8@12c. 

Cabbages— Jersey  and  Long  Island, 
per  100,  $3@3.50;  State,  per  100,  $2.50 
@3. 

Cucumbers— Florida,    per   acre,     $1@ 
1.50. 
Chicory— N.  O.,  per  barrel.  $3(S;4. 
Egg  plants — Florida,  per  barrel  $5@6 ; 
Florida,  per  box.  f  2..=»0(^3. 

Green  peas— Charleston,  per  basket, 
$1.50@2.50. 

Lettuce— New  Orleans,  per  barrel, 
f2.50@4;  Florida,  per  basket,  75c.ra$2; 
Charleston,  per  bushel  basket,  75c.@ 
$1.25. 

Onions— Orange  Co.,  red,  prime,  per 
bag.  $1.75(5*2.25;  Orange  Co.,  yellow, 
per  bag,  $l.50(a)2;  Orange  Co.,  white, 
per  bag,  $1.50Ca3.50;  Orange  Co.,  infe- 
rior, per  bag,  $1(^)1.25 ;  State  and  wes- 
tern, yellow,  flat  hoops,  $1.25(??1.75; 
e£ueitern,  white,  per  barrel,  $2.50@5; 
eastern,  red,  per  barrel,  $2.25(^2.75; 
eastern,  yellow,  per  barrel,  $2(rf2.25. 
Okra— Florida,  per  carrier.  $1(^2. 
Peppers— Florida,  per  carrier,  $1.50@ 
2.25. 

Radishes— Norfolk,  per  100  bunches, 
6()@75c. 


String  beans— Florida,  round,  wax, 
per  basket,  $1.50@2;  Florida,  round, 
wax,  ner  crate,  $1.5<X§[2.25;  Florida, 
fiat,  wax,  per  basket,  $1@2.30 ;  Florida, 
flat  wax,  per  crate,  $l<g;2.25 ;  Florida, 
green,  per  basket,  $1.50(^12.50;  Florida, 
green,  per  crate,  $1@2.50. 

Spinach— Norfolk,  per  barrel,  $1.25@ 
1.50;  Baltimore,  per  barrel,  75c.@$l. 

Tomatoes— Florida,  prime,  per  carrier, 
$2(^2.25;  Florida,  fair  to  good,  carrier, 
$1.50<§)1.75. 

Turnips— Russia  Can.,  car  lots,  per 
barrel,  60@90c. 

Cucumbers,  per  dozen,  50@9Oc. 

Mushrooms,  per  pound,  25<^0c. 

Tomatoes— Per  pound,  10@25c. 

Lettuce — Choice  to  fancy,  per  dozen,  40 


The  outlook.— Indications  point  to  an 
ample  supply  of  turkevs  for  the  nolldays. 
Invoices  are  increasing  rapidly,  and 
while  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  good 
demand  for  choice  to  fancy  stock,  moder- 
ate prices  are  generally  expected,  most 
receivers  not  looking  for  more  than  12^ 
18c.  for  average  run  of  best  western. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  hope 
for  any  material  improvement  in  fowls 
and  chickens  until  after  the  hoildays. 
Fancv  ducks  and  seese  will  sell  fairly, 
but  ducks  expected  to  be  plenty  and 
prices  moderate,  while  ordinary  geese 
will  not  be  wanted. 

Turkeys— Jersey  and  up-river,  fancy, 
per  pound,  ]4@15c. ;  Maryland  and  De.>- 
ware.  fancy.  r4@15c.;  Maryland  and 
Delaware,  good  to  prime,  12@13c.; 
State  and  Penn.,  fancy,  per  pound,  12^ 
(gl3c. ;  State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime, 
1\C(i12q.  ;  western,  fancy,  per  pound,  12 
•@12V^. ;  western,  gooa  to  prime,  per 
pound,  10@llc. ;  western,  poor  to  fair, 
per  pound,  6(g9c. 

Spring  chickens— Philadelphia,  fancy, 
per  pound,  ll@18c.;  Philadelphia,  fair 
to  good,  8@9^c.;  Jersey,  prime,  per 
pound,  9(^9Voc.;  State  and  Penn..  good 
to  prime,  8@8i4c.;  western,  dry-picked, 
prime,  per  pound.  7V(Kg8c.;  wertem, 
scalded,  prime,  7Vic. ;  western,  fair  to 
good,  per  pound,  6@7c. ;  western,  infe- 
rior. 4(fz,5c. 

Fowls— State  and  Penn.,  good  to 
prime,  7(a)7i4c.;  western,  prime.  Tc: 
western,  fair  to  good,  i)er  ponnd,  6^ 
6Vj»c. ;  western,  inferior,  4^5c. 

Ducks — .Near-by,  fancy,  per  pound,  9@ 
10c. ;  western,  fancy,  per  pound.  8c.: 
western,  poor  to  good,  per  pound,  4@7e. 

Geese— Maryland,  prime,  per  pound,  9 
(alOc. ;  western,  prime,  8c.;  western, 
poor  to  gHod,  per  pound,  4®7c. 

Squabs— (Choice,  large  white,  per  dozen, 
$2^}2.25.  

Philadelphia. 

This  market  has  cleaned  up  very  well 
during  the  past  week ;  prices  are  firmer 
under  light  receipts  of  many  thmgs. 

Hothouse  grapes  are  not  in  good  de- 
mand, 50c.  to  60c.  being  the  best  price 
for  home-grown  stock. 

Hothouse  tomatoes  are  moving  fairly 
well  at  20c.  to  25c.  per  pound. 

Good  stock  mushrooms  sell  well  at 
50c.  to  60c.;  but  most  of  the  stock  com- 
ing in  is  poor  and  off  color. 

Receipts  of  apples  have  been  li^ht  and 
prices  keep  firm.  Kings,  choice,  per  bar- 
rel, $H.50@4;  Winesaps,  choice,  per  bar- 
rel, $3.50@3.75 ;  do.  fair  to  good,  $2.50 
@3 ;  Iten  Davis,  choice,  per  barrel,  $3@ 
3.25;  do.  fair  to  good,  $2^2.50 ;  Rome 
Beauty,  choice,  per  barrel,  $8.50@3.75; 
do.  fair  to  good.  $2.25<S)3;  Greenings, 
choice,  per  barrel.  $8.25@8.75;  do.  fair 
to  good,  $2@2.50;  Baldwin  and  Spy. 
choice,  per  barrel,  $8@3.50;  do.  fair  to 
good,  $2@2.50;  mixedvarieties.  choice, 
per  barrel,  $3@d.25;  do.  fair  to  good, 
$2(0)2.25. 

Pears— Beurr^  Bosc,  per  barrel,  $2.50 
@3.50;  Beurr^  Claregeau,  per  barrel.  $2 
@2.50. 

Grapes — Catawba,  per  5-pound  basket. 
7(9i8c. ;  Concord,  perS-pound  basket,  6@ 
8c. 

Brussels  sprouts— Per  quart,  5@10c. 

Cauliflower— Choice,  per  barrel,  $2@3 ; 
fair  toarood.  $1.50@1.75. 

Cabbage-No.  I,pcrl00,$2.50®3;  No. 
2,  per  100,  $1.75@2. 

Cucumbers— Florida,  per  crate,  $1@ 
1.50.  Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  box.  $2^ 
2..50. 
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Lettuce— Southern,  per  barrel,  f  2.50(a 
^;Tper  basket,  f  1.76@2.25. 

Onions  o!  choice  stock  have  been  scarce 
with  good  demand;  choice  white,  per 
barrel,  $3.50@4.50 ;  choice  yellox?,  $2(5: 
2.50;  fair  to  i^ood,  per  barrel,  $1.50@ 
1.75;  choice  yellow,  perbashel,  75@80c.; 
fair  to  good,  60@7(>c. 

Radishes—Norfolk,  per  100  bunches,  $1 
-@1.50. 

String  beans— Florida,  wax,  per  bas- 
ket, fl@1.50;  Florida,  green,  per  bas- 
ket, $1@1.75:  Charleston,  green,  per 
basket,  fl.25@2. 

Spinach— Norfolk,  per  barrel,  f  1.50@2. 

Tomatoes— Florida,  per  carrier,  92^3. 

1*0 ta toes,  choice  stock,  have  been  in 
j^ood  demand,  and  selling  In  carload  lots 
at  75@80c.  per  bushel ;  fair  to  good,  65 
'@70c.  per  bushel.  Jersey  sweets,  per 
basket,  50<§lo5c. ;  Southern  sweets,  per 
basket,  80@40c. 


Boston. 

'^  Cranberries  higher;  fancy  stock  bring- 
ing $7  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and 
a  little  bit  scarce;  crates  $2@2.25. 

The  apple  market  is  in  good  shape  for 
anything  that  is  fancy ;  there  is  plenty 
of  common  stock,  telling  too  truly  that 
the  farmers  had  an  Idea  that  there  were 
no  apples  and  that  everything  would  go ; 
A  few  fancy  Nova.Scotia  Kings  placed  on 
Monday  at  »6  a  barrel;  Talman  Sweets 
a,re  wanted  f  3@4  a  barrel ;  fancv  Ben 
Davis,  high  color  and  good  size",  $3(^ 
3.25;  a  choice  Baldwin  worth  $3.25@ 
8.50 ;  few  fancy  packed  New  Hampshire 
Baldwins  bringing  f4;  Greenings  could 
be  quoted  $2.50@3.50.  Headers  must 
keep  in  mind  these  prices  are  for  the 
•quality  that  in  other  years  was  known 
ae  ''choice  No.  1."  the  "off"  qualltfe 
offered 'on  the  market  are  bringing  pric^ 
^*  off  from  these  figures."  '\ 

Egg  plants  f  3  a  dozen ;  Virginia  sweetis 
^2.50(5)3  a  barrel;  Jersey  $3.25@3.50; 
not  quite  as  scarce  as  last  week. 
Spinach  30@40c.  a  bushel. 

Fanny  encumbers  are  in  good  demand 
■atSc.  fiach;  anything  not  up  in  quality 
aells  hard  and  at  low  prices.  Caiallflower 
^2.50(^3  for  choice;  some  small  bring 
only  f  1(^1.25  a  dozen;  Brussels  sprouts 
15c.  a  quart:  cabbage  in  larger  supply, 
bringing  4@5c.  each. 

Celery  is  druggy,  excepting  for  the  Bos- 
ton Market,  which  is  not  in  any  too 
farge  supply,  and  easily  brings  f  1.50(5) 
1.75. 

Onions  having  their  own  way  f2@ 
2.25  a  barrel;  some  home  stock  brought 
in  early  in  large  round-hooped  barrels, 
realized  $2.60. 

Turnips  take  a  range  from  75c.  to 
^1.50.  Radishes  25@85c.  a  dozen. 
Mint  50@75c.  a  dozen.  Oyster  plant 
TSc.a  dozen. 

Beurr^  Bosc  pears  f  3@3.50  a  bushel ; 
«omeSeckels  offered  and  move  at  any 
price  buyer  will  pay,  from  $2  to  f  2.50  a 
bushel;  Anjous  steady  at  $2.50. 

Leeks  40<g)50c.  a  dozen.  Parsley  un- 
changed at  75c.  a  bushel.  Artichokes 
$1.50.  Carrots  75c.@$l.  Parsnips  or 
beets  50@60c.  bushel. 

Florida  green  beans  selling  well  at 
$3.50@4  a  crate;  while  the  wax  move 
«lower  at  $2.50  a  crate. 

Lettuce  sells  hard  on  account  of  the 
«mallness  of  the  heads,  30@40c. 

York  State  mushrooms  30@40c.  a 
pound;  home-grown  50(^60c. 

Hothouse  tomatoes  not  quite  as  high 
15@25c.a  pound;  California  four-basket 
-carriers  about  $1.50,  some  trying  to  get 
<$2. 

Gros   Colmar   or     Allcant    hothouse 

f rapes  $1@!150  a  pound;  Black  Ham- 
urgh  75c.@$l. 

Few  Florida  pines  here  of  the  large  va- 
riety, 35^60c.  each. 

Green  Mountain  potatoes  quite  firm  80 
-©SSc;  Hebrons  and  White  Stars  75c.; 
red  varieties  60@70c.a  bushel. 

Hubbard  squash  firm.  Western  bring- 
ing $25@30  a  ton  ;  while  nearbv  fancy 
«tock  bringing  2(ft2V2C.  a  pound.  Mar- 
row sells  $1.25(@1.50  a  barrel;  Bav 
State  $1.25 ;  Turbans  $1.50.  The  hard- 
-est  thing  perhaps  to  be  found  on  this 
market  to-day  is  '*  choice  apples." 


OUR  CLUB  LIST 

LET  US  FILL  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR  1898. 

Below  we  print  a  eomprehenslTe  list  of  the  leadinic  publications 
of  tlie  day.  Wlien  more  than  one  is  wanted  in  club  we  will  be 
pleased  to  send  you  an  estimate. 

Our  list  ha>  been  carefully  selected,  and  the  price  at  which  we  offer  mairazines,  etc.,  in  club 
with  American  Gasdemno  has  been  nade  as  low  as  is  possible,  in  order  to  induce  our  friends 
to  place  their  orders  throuRh  us  and  to  enable  them  to  obtain  their  literature  at  a  great 
saving  over  orders  placed  singly. 

Klnaly  remember  we  are  not  confined  to  the  below  list,  but  can  furnish  any  newspaper  or 
magazine  published  in  the  world,  singly,  or  in  club  with  American  Qardenino. 

The  first  oolamn  of  figures  [A]  Indleatos  rmgulmx  yearly  snbserlptlon  prlee ;  the  second 
oolamn  [B]  oar  prloe,  inoladln^  AMBBIOAN  OABDIENINO  for  one  year. 


Mass.  Ploughman,  new. 
"  ^*  Renewals . . 


Affi^icultoralt  etc.  a. 

Anierican  Agriculturist..., $1  00 

Breeders'  Gazette 2  00 

Gauntry  Grentleman. 2  00 

Farmers'  Advocate  (Canada)...  1  00 

Farmers'  Magazine 1  00 

Farmers'  Review 1  00 

Farm,  Field  and  Fireside 1  00 

Farm  aad  Fireside 60 

Farm  and  Home  50 

Farm  Journal 50 

Farm  News 56 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 1  00 

Home  and  Farm 50 

Indiana  Farmer 1  dO 

200 
2  00 

Michigan  Farmer 1  00 

NationalStockman  and  Farmer  1  00 

Nebraska  Farmer 1  25 

New  England  Farmer 2  00 

Ohio  Farmer 1  00 

Orange  Judd  Farmer 1  00 

Padnc  Rural  Press 2  40 

Practical  Dairyman 50 

Practical  Farmer. 1  00 

Prairie  Farmer 1  00 

Rural  New  Yorker.. 1  00 

Southern  Cultivator 1  00 

Soutjiern  Farm 1  00 

Southern  Florist  and  Gardener  1  00 

Strawberry  Culturist 50 

Strawberry  Specialist,  new....      50 
"  **         Renewals     50 

Texas  Farmer 1  00 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch 1  00 

Horticultural,  etc. 

Canadian  Horticulturist 1  00 

Garden  and  Forest 4  00 

Gardening  (Chicago) 2  00 

Meehan^s  Mo 


Vicks. 


Poultry. 

American  Poultry  Advocate.. 

Fancier's  Review 

Farm  Poultry 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 

Poultry  Herald 

Poultry  Keeper 

Poultry  Monthly 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal 


General. 

Advance  (Cong'l)  new 

"  "  renewals..... 
American  Field,  new 

**  **      renewals 

American  Kitchen  Magazine  . . 

American  Machinist 

Aquarium 

Arena 

Art  Amateur 

Art  Interchange  (with  plates).. 

Atlantic  Monthly 

Ave  Maria 

Babyhood 

Baptist  Missionary  Magazine... 

Carpentry  and  Building 

Century 

Chicago  Herald  (Weekly) 

Chicago  Intar-Ocean    *  *    

Chicago  Weekly  Times 

Christian  Herald 

Christian  Register 

CHiurchman 

Colman's  Rural  World 

O>smopolitan 

Delineator  (Butterick's) 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine. 
Detroit  Free  Press  (Weekly). . . 
Domestic  Monthly 


$1  85 
240 
2  75 
1  75 
1  75 
1  90 
1  50 
1  40 
1  40 
1  25 
120 
1  55 
1  45 
1  85 
260 
290 
160 
1  85 
1  85 
250 
1  60 
1  85 
800 
1  85 
1  85 
1  85 
1  80 


lonthly; 2  00 

50 


25 
50 

1  00 
65 
60 
50 

1  00 
50 


200 
200 
4  00 
400 
1  00 
8  00 

1  00 

3  00 

4  00 
4  00 
4  00 

2  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
4  00 
1  50 
1  00 

50 
1  50 
8  00 
350 
1  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 
1  50 


85 
85 
75 
85 
00 
25 
1  75 
1  55 


190 
428 
250 
285 
1  85 


1  15 
1  85 
1  50 
150 
140 
1  35 
1  25 
1  40 


260 
290 
4  25 
4  50 
1  75 
820 

1  75 
8  60 
4  85 
485 
480 

2  70 
1  90 
1  90 

1  85 
460 

2  :i5 
1  80 

1  40 

2  15 
885 
4  10 
1  85 
1  90 
1  90 
260 

1  90 

2  15 


General— Con.  a. 

Donahoe's  Magazine 12  00 

Eclectic  Magazin  e 5  00 

Electrical  Review 8  00 

Engineering  Magazine 8  00 

Forest  and  Stream  (new  only)..  4  00 

Forum,  The 3  0«i 

Fran k  Harrisen  's  Magazin e. . . .      50 
Frank  Leslie's  PopularMonthly  3  00 

Godey's  Magazine 1  00 

Gk>lden  Days. 3  00 

Good  Housekeeping 2  00 

Harper's  Bazaar 4  00 

Harper's  Magazine 4  00 

Harper's  Weekly 4  00 

Harper's  Reund  Table 2  00 

Home  Qaeen 50 

Illustrated  American 4  00 

Independent 3  00 

Jenness  Miller's  lUus.  Mag 1  00 

Judge 5  00 

Judge's  Library 1  00 

Ladies'  Home  Journal,  The.. . .  1  00 

Ladles '  Home  Companion 60 

Ladies' World 35 

Leslie's  Illustrated 4  00 

Life 5  00 

Lippincott's 3  00 

Macmillan's 3  00 

McClure's  Magazine 1  00 

Munsey's  Magazine. 1  00 

Nation,  The 8  00 

New  England  Magazine 8  00 

New  York  Ledger 2  00 

"     Tribune  (Weekly) .,  1  00 

"       "     World  (Tri-Weekly)  1  00 
North  American  Review,  Tha .  5  00 

Notes  and  Queries 5  00 

Observer,  new  only 3  00 

•*        Renewal 8  00 

Outing 3  00 

Park  and  Cemetery 1  00 

Peterson's  Magazme 1  00 

Philadelphia  Preaa  (Weekly). . .  1  00 

Phrenological  Journal 1  50 

Popular  Science  Monthly 5  00 

Popular  Science  News 1  QO 

Puck 5  00 

Puck's  Library 120 

Puritan ,..  1  00 

Review  of  Reviews 2  50 

Scientific  American 3  00 

"  "    Supplement....  5  00 

"  "    with     "        ...  7  00 

"  Builders' edition  2  50 

"    inc.  B'l'ds'  edit  5  50 

"     All  8  editions.  9  00 

Scribner's  8  00 

St.  Nicholas 8  00 

Sunday  School  Times ;    ..  1  50 

TextfaSfftings 4  00 

The  Etude,  new  only 1  50 

"         renewals 1  50 

The  Outlook 3  00 

Toledo  Blade 1  00 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm,  new.. . .  4  00 
Renewal  4  00 

Womankind 50 

Young  Ladies'  Journal 4  00 

Youth's  Companion,  new  only.  1  75 
"  Renewals.  1  75 

Foreticn. 

Farm  and  Home 2  25 

Field 10  50 

Garden 4  50 

Garden  Work 2  50 

Gardener's  Chronicle 4  50 

Gardener's  Magazine 4  50 

Gardening,  Illustrated 2  25 

Gardening  World 2  50 

Journal  of  Botany 4  75 

Journal  of  Horticulture 4  00 

Kew  (^ktrdens  Bulletin; 1  50 

Revue  Horticole 5  50 


$2  00 
525 
320 
400 
420 
366 
1  40 

3  50 
1  90 
385 
270 
425 
425 
425 
250 
185 

4  90 
860 
1  75 
520 
1  85 
1  90 
145 
1  SO 
440 
540 
325 
3  60 
1  90 
1  90 
380 
3  50 
250 
1  90 
1  75 
550 

5  50 
8  25 
400 
3  35 
1  85 
1  85 
1  85 
225 
565 
250 
5  10 
1  95 

1  90 
8  25 
360 
525 
725 

3  10 

5  75 
926 
360 
360 

2  10 
426 
2  16 
285 
385 
1  65 

4  25 
460 

1  2C 
4  60 
285 

2  75 

8  25 
11  00 
525 
825 
525 
525. 
800 
326 
526 
485 
225 

6  10 
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The 

Henry 

Strawberry! 


To  Meet 


I 


The  extra- 
ordinary 
demand  for 
this  unequaled  Strawberry  we 
are  preparing  100,000  Henry  plantfi 
for  delivery  through  next  Spring  to 

Preidium  Earners 

Henry    Strawberry    Plants     can    be 

obtained  solely  through  a  subacrlp- 
tlon  to  American  Gabdenino;  as  tJie 
publishers  will  not  sell  plants  under 
any  consideration; 

Neither   will  Mr.   Jerolaman   who   hn-^ 
signed  a  contract  with  us  to  that  effei-t  ^ 

WIIO>«EDti(lllll*»naDl!i 

NEW  SUBS.  AND  RENEWALS 
Five  plants  of  the  Henry  will 
be  mailed,  postpaid,  as  a  premium 
to  every  Renewal  or  New  Sub- 
scriber sending  us  $1.00  for  a 
year's  subscription.  When  reniii- 
ting  be  sure  to  state  if  you  want 
this  premium. 

TO  AGENTS  AND  WORKERS 
For    every   $1.00  received    from 
agents  and  present  subscribers  fur 
New  Subscriptions,  we  mail,  post- 
paid, Ten  Henry  plants,  Five  t 
the  New  Subscriber  and  Five   t 
the  Agent. 

SiKGiapoeifllilliiliierii! 

CLUBS  OF  TEN 

To  every  a^ent  sending  us  in  :i 
club  of  Ten  New  Names  and  $10M) 
we  will  forward  in  payment  theiv- 
for  One  Hundred  (100)  Henry 
Strawberry  Plants,  by  express, 
as  well  as  send  Five  .plants,  post- 
paid, to  each  person  in  the  club. 

All  orders  are  now  held 
for   Sprinff   Delivery 

The  series  of  articles  on  **  Big  Berrl*'ft 
for  AU,"  written  by  Mr.  H.  Jerolaman 
for  Ahebicax  Gardening,  with  addi 
tions,  will  soon  be  in  pamphlet  form ;  and 
agents  and  friends  will  be  supplied  with 
copies  on  receipt  of  stamp.  It  will 
be  the  most  unique  pamphlet  on  th*? 
Strawberry  ever  issued. 

AddreM  Your  Letters  to 

IMERICIN  6IRDENING,  NEW  YORK. 

P.  O.  Box  1697. 


HEW  GREITIONS  IN  FLOWERS 

ft  rem  w&nt  to  knd^  tbont  ih^wa  pond 

Nsw  Catslttgiieef  Rersand  B»»utlfy» 
Flowers. 

Rmre  Cacti,  etc.t  ti^jt  ofTt^i-tml  tiyotlipri, 

Veetu  re  -  by  «th«  -  Sva ,     -     G«llfo  rnl* 

MpdUcio  Ampiirsn  OftrdfT^rnBr  wh0>D  r<iu  writ* 


Peerte**    Fl*w#rr    Wm 

wiJt  ilo  if,     L'nci-^  nature  to  j 
■111  tier  uuiirj^t.      ii&r^  P 
hlt^     to     druoplxK     ptei 

wltb    flowvfm.     Cai&n    « 
cHloFlwR.      Prte»   9    c«tihi  I 
per  pound  pfc^f-    Bjr  tsjitl  A  | 
oentm 


M^r^tlou  Aj.^ifni-an  0«rii**tiinif   wh-^n   if<*u   wriT* 
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The  Nepenthes. 

AmoniBr  the  many curloas  aud  beautiful 
subjects  which  have  come  to  ornament 
our  j^reeuhouses  from  tropical  Asia  there 
are  none  more  singular  nor  of  more  exqui- 
site appearance  than  the  Nepenthes,  or 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  Pitcher 
plants. 

Our  front  page  illustration  shows  a 
well-grown  plant  of  Nepenthes  Hookerl- 
ana,  which  was  discovered  at  Sarawak, 
a  province  of  Borneo,  and  not  far  from 
the  Equator,  in  the  j-ear  1847.  N.  Lind- 
leyana  and  N.Loddigesll  also  were  found 
in  Borneo  that  same  year. 

Noting  the  locality  from  which  these 
gems  were  collected,  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  they  Indulge  in  high,  moist 
temperatures  when  under  cultivation. 
The  heat  necessary  for  them  varies  from 
60  to  90  degrees,  the  first  named  is 
about  the  lowest  they  will  stand  In  the 
winter  months,  and  to  be  successful  with 
them  they  need  at  all  times  considerable 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 

In  our  climate  Nepenthes  are  compara- 
tively easy  to  grow  under  glass  and  will 
produce  their  pitcners  much  more  readily 
■  than  they  do  in  some  European  countries 
where  the  sun  is  less  powerful. 

The  plant  grows  best  in  a  pan  or  bas- 
ket depending  from  the  roof.  The  com 
post  most  generally  used  Is  fibrous  peat, 
charcoal,  potsherds,  and  sphagnum 
moss ;  good  drainage  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tials and  the  dressing  of  moss  prevents 
evaporation. 

If  the  plants  are  ever  needed  for  decor- 
ation or  exhibition  a  point  to  remember 
Is  that  the  pitchers  will  stand  all  this 
and  give  great  satisfaction  by  their  won- 
derful endurance,  providing  the  liquid  se- 
cretion always  found  in  the  bowl  natur- 
ally is  not  lost,  so  that  one  of  the  points 
to  guard  against  is  the  tipping  or  spil- 
ling of  this,  otherwise  the  pitcher  soon 
dies.  Propagation  is  carried  on  from 
seed  or  offsets.  A  strong  moist  heat  is 
necessary  to  germination. 


Coaceraiag  Experiment  Station 
Woric. 

To  the  Editor  ot  A meiicHn  Gardening. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  such  outbursts  as  those  from  Mr. 
Rose  and  Mr.  Wright  published  on  page 
810  of  American  Gardening,  with  regard 
to  the  experiment  stations. 

These  men  seem  to  condemn  our  exper- 
iment stations  in  toto;  they  regard  them 
as  nuisances  and  even  compare  them 
with  that  almost  universally  condemned 
humbug,  the  annual  seed  distribution ! 
They  say  that  in  most  cases  there  Is 
harm  done  rather  than  good  by  the  ex- 
periment stations'  tests,  that  both  time 
and  money  are  wasted,  and  that  we  are 
given  no  practical  results.  Yet  they 
claim  that  experimental  work  is  all  right 
if  mixed  with  a  little  common  sense! 

How  many  new  kinds  of  strawberry 
plants,  or  for  that  matter,  anj^  other 
plants,  did  they  send  to  have  tested  ?  Did 
they  get  unfavorable  reports  from  the 
station  as  the  results  of  testing  those 
plants? 

The  government  maintains  a  station 
in  every  state  at  a  big  expense ;  many 
states  have  state  stations  extra,  and 
they  are  to-day  and  always  have  been  of 
inconceivable  benefit  to  the  horticultur- 


irtts  as  also  to  the  common  one-horse 
farKier;  in  fact,  they  show  partiality  to 
none,  but  give  actual  facts,  as  they  are 
from  trial.  A  well-conducted  station  can 
determine  what  a  new  plant  is  worth  by 
using  a  one-half  dozen  as  certainly  as  if 
there  had  been  a  one-half  thousand 
planted;  furthermore,  station  officers 
are  necesHurily  compelled  to  test  all  new 
things  on  as  small  a  scale  as  possible, 
because  hundreds  of  different  tests  may 
have  to  be  made,  and  hardly' any  station 
has  more  than  15  or  20  acres  to  use  for 
trial  grounds. 

Who  has  taught  the  orchardist,  truck 
farmer,  or  general  farmer  to  prevent  the 
depredations  of  noxious  insects,  or  how 
to  eradicate  them  entirely?  Who  has 
given  and  published  formula?  for  the  best 
and  most  suitable  manures  in  order  to 
save  thousands  of  dollars  to  those  not 
acquainted  with  their  uses?  The  experi- 
ment stations. 

Many  a  farmer  has  been  helped  on  the 
road  to  success  by  studying  their  bulle- 
tins, and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  still 
have  men  living  who  regard  their  work 
as  comparatively  nothing  and  mere 
child's  play !  Who  will  gainsay  the  abili- 
ties of  such  men  as  Profs.  Bailey,  At- 
water,  Green,  Smart,  and  many  others, 
who  have  given  their  life  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer,  and  who  leceive  com- 
paratively  little  compensation  for  their 
unceasing  labors?  Who,  I  say? 

Those  men  in  making  their  "kick" 
against  experiment  stations  put  me  In 
mind  of  the  fellow  who  believed  that 
"booklarnlng  was  no  good  nohow;"  so 
they  had  better  experiment  for  them- 
selves hereafter.  It  would  be  a  good 
Idea  to  question  these  soured  gentlemen 
on  experiment  station  work,  by  whom  it 
was  brought  about  and  determined  if 
this  great  of  greatest  Industries  of  mak- 
ing sugar  out  of  sugar  beets  can  be  pro- 
fitably carried  on  in  the  United  States, 
East  as  well  as  West.  That  sugar  can  be 
made  out  of  beets  has  long  ago  been 
known,  but  through  tests  and  actual  ex- 
periments, our  various  stations  have 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  farmer  and 
Informed  him  on  what  kind  of  land  to 
grow  the  beets,  what  kinds  of  fertilizers 
to  use,  how  to  cultivate  and  produce 
beets  which  would  yield  the  greatest 
amount  of  sugar.  No  one  farmer  could 
make  these  tests,  the  experiment  stations 
alone  could  do  so.  Now  see  the  result: 
even  in  New  York  state,  where  it  was  sup- 
p»<ied  beets  would  do  no  good,  the 
sugar  beet  industry  is  to-day  a  success, 
and  no  doubt  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  every  stat«  in  the  union  will  have 
its  sugar  factories  to  enrich  the  farmers, 
at  least  those  of  them  that  will  raise  the 
ra  w  material ! 

Through  whose  effort  were  brought 
about  all  the  benefits  the  farmer  derives 
from  this  new  industry?  Certainly  not 
through  those  of  men  like  those  mentioned 
above,  but  solely  and  only  through  the 
scientific  and  untiring  efforts  of  our  ex- 
periment stations.  M. 


Subscribers  will  note  that  the  year  is 
rapidly  closing.  Encouiage  us  in  our 
efforts  by  sending  In  your  renewals  early, 
also  new  subscriptions.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands would  gladly  subscribe  to  Ameri- 
can Gardening  did  they  but  know  of  its 
existence  and  its  great  value. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

As  the  end  of  the  year  draws  near  and 
we  begia  to  write  for  the  last  number, 
we  find  ourselves  thinking  not  of  what 
we  are  going  to  do,  but  of  the  past  year 
and  what  work  has  been  accomplished. 
Has  our  work  benefited  anyone?  Hai 
It  been  a  case  of  empty  words  and  self? 

To  the  last  I  can  emphatically  answer. 
No;  but  a  weekly  practical  routtneof 
worked-out  facts,  given  not  as  the  only 
right  mode,  hut  partly  as  a  qnestioner 
after  other  worker's  methods.  As  to  tlie 
last  idea,  it  was  apparently  a  fallnre,  or 
the  subjects  were  too  weak  to  deaerTe 
the  comment  of  others ;  It  certainly  wa« 
not  perfect  even  to  the  writer. 

But  if  anyone  has  derived  benefit  from 
the  weekly  message,  the  main  object  for 
its  commencement  will  have  been  at- 
tained. Should  any  member  of  tbe  spade 
wander  this  way  he  will  find  a  readj 
questioner  on  garden  sauce,  who  with 
his  partner's  help,  will  endeavor  to  make 
life  bearable  for  the  wanderer. 

J.  HoLLOWAY,  Glen  Cove,  L,  I. 


A  Home  Rpckery. 

My  rockery  pictured  in  the  accompany- 
ing sketch,  Is  20  feet  long,  2  feet  6  incb«s 
high,  and  2  feet  6  inches  across  the  top. 
It  is  built  of  rough  cobble  stonea  held  to- 
gether with  Portland  cement.  At  the 
bottom  I  had  well-rotted  mannre  witii 
sandy  loam  say  to  6  Inches ;  my  Ferns  and 
Cannas  did  well. 

The  rockery  filled  in  a  vacant  place  and 
was  very  ornamental  and  much  admired. 
It  is  at  the  north  aide  of  the  front  en- 
trance, covered  by  the  foliai^  of  Chest, 
nut  and  Maple  trees  with  lattice  fence 
dividing  from  a  tennis  lawn  t>elonging  to 
my  neighbor,  whose  houae  is  some  hun- 
dred feet  beyond,  and  shades  from  the 
north  wind. 

In  moving  Ferns  they  should  be  taken 
up  when  the  fronds  begin  to  appear:  if 
the  operation  be  delayed  they  do  not  do 
as  well.  In  this  section  there  are  a  great 
number  of  our  native  Ferns.  I  find  them 
all  to  do  <Hiua11y  well,  and  so  with  other 
wood  plants.  If  your  readers  will  trj-  a 
rockery  or  fernery,  they  will,  as  I  do,  de- 
rive a  great  deal  of  solid  satisfaction  and 
pleasure. 

Palmer  Burrows,  M.  D.,  Ont. 


Storiaj:  Celery. 

When  reading  in  your  paper  of  the 
different  ways  of  keeping  celery,  I  have 
been  tempted  to  tell  my  way.  Suppos- 
ing the  celery  is  grown  to  fnll  size,  I  cut 
off  all  the  roots  and  the  useless  green 
stalks,  and  pack  in  convenient  slxed  dry 
goods  boxes,  alternate  layers  of  celeir 
and  sphagnum.  The  moss  must  be 
damp  butnotsoaklng  wet.  I  nail  up  the 
boxes  and  pile  them  up  out  of  doors  nn. 
tii  decided  cold  weather,  then  remove  to 
barn  or  shed,  and  keep  there  until  it  is  no 
longer  safe  to  do  so,  and  then  finally  to 
the  cellar. 

The  essential  conditions  are  damp,  bat 
not  wet,  and  as  cold  as  possible  without 
spoiling.  I  have  frequently  kept  even 
White  Plume  until  March  perfectly-. 

J.  T.,  Conn. 
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Fruit  Qrowiog  00  the  Peninsula. 

Conditions  and  Prospects. 

Few  people  who  have  neTer  viBited 
this  peninsula,  have  any  idea  of  its 
capabilities  or  possibilities  as  a  fruit  and 
ve|$etabie  growing  locality.  No  especial 
effort  is  ever  made  to  advertise  It,  except 
what  is  seen  from  the  railway  traius, 
and  as  a  rule,  a  railroad  does  not  show 
up  a  country  to  its  best  advantage.  At 
Chicago  where  our  products  would  have 
compared  with  those  o  any  other  state, 
the  whole  appropriation  was  gobbled  up 
in  a  little  cottage  suitable  for  the  sea- 
fiihore,  or  to  show  a  few  old  ragrs  left 
from  the  wardrobe  of  some  Revolution- 
ary hero.  I  never  saw  finer  crops  grown 
here  than  were  produced  in  1893,  and 
not  a  handtal  could  we  have  for  exhibi- 
tion; so,  as  previously  stated,  our  pro- 
ducts, except  Delaware  peaches,  are  but 
Uttle  known  and  are  scarcely  celebrated. 

Many  people  speak  of  the  Delaware 
peach  orchards  as  if    that    fruit  was 


man,  but  our  fertiliser  bills  offset  his 
water  tax,  or  labor  bills.  Taxes  are  50 
cents  on  the  flOO  in  most  of  our  coun- 
ties, while  they  are  $1  or  more  else- 
where. Farm  labor  at  75  cents  a  day, 
where  f  1  is  paid  North  and  West,  and 
board  given  too  in  many  places. 

Oar  yields  of  crops  also  compare  with 
other  localities.  A  neighbor  of  mine  got 
50  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  this  year, 
ami  yields  of  25  to  35  bushels  were  quite 
the  rule.  Around  the  northern  portions 
of  the  state  yields  of  40  bushels  were  the 
rule.  I  have  seen  fields  of  50  and  100 
acres  of  corn  in  Queen  Anne's  Co.,  Md., 
that  would  shuck  50  to  75  bushels  to 
the  acre  right  along;  and  clover  that 
cuts  two  tons  easily. 

In  the  matter  of  fruits,  this  section  has 
always  been  known  as  the  chief  source 
of  supply  of  peaches  for  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  the 
many  lesser  cities  of  the  Middle  and  New 
England  states.  At  one  time  there  were 
more  than  10,000,000  peach  trees  grow- 
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our  only  production,  when  in  fact,  there 
Is  no  fruit,  vine,  or  plant,  that  will  grow 
In  a  temperate  climate  that  will  not 
grow  here.  We  have  wide-awake  men, 
but  hardly  enough  of  them.  The  fact  is 
crops  are  so  easily  produced  that  a  fair 
living  is  assured  every  one,  and  there 
often  is  not  that  attempt  made  to  secure 
more  than  a  living  as  might  be  under 
other  conditions.  I  have  been  in  twenty 
states  and  seen  good  and  bad  farming, 
but  I  venture  to  say  as  good,  neat  farms 
are  not  often  found  as  may  be  seen  in 
many  sections  of  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land. 

The  county  is  nearly  level,  making  the 
use  of  machinery  easy.  The  country 
roads  often  of  shell  are,  as  a  rule,  good. 
The  watercourses  abound  in  many  kinds 
of  fish,  oysters,  clams,  crabs,  and  ter- 
rapin. Formerly  any  quantity  of  game 
birds  abounded,  but  these  have  been 
killed  rather  closely.  Still  a  good  day's 
sport  may  often  be  had. 

The  soil  In  some  localities  Is  poor.  In 
others  good,  but  responds  to,  and  shows 
for  years  the  effect  of,  manures  or  clover. 
Nearly  every  town  has  a  fertilizer  fac- 
tory;  this  would  astonish   a    Western 


lug  here.  Orchards  of  25,000,  50,000 
and  more  trees  are  not  uncommon. 
More  than  f  100,000,  was  the  net  return 
for  a  single  crop  of  peaches  to  a  Mary- 
land grower  a  few  years  ago,  and  the 
product  of  a  single  farm  often  reaches 
150,000  quarts  of  strawberries,  and 
100,000  quarts  of  red  raspberries  annu- 
ally. 

You  can  go  to  many  single  growers 
and  buy  a  car  of  strawberries,  peaches, 
pears,  potatoes,  as  easily  as  you  could 
wheat  or  corn  in  the  West,  and  I  have 
seen  500  pickers  at  work  in  a  single 
berry  field. 

The  canning  factory  In  my  town 
claims  to  handle  more  peas  than  any 
other  In  the  world.  Its  capacity  is  100,- 
000  cans  per  day,  and  six  big  hullers  are 
used  to  hull  them.  The  peas  are  grown 
by  contract  at  2V^  cents  per  pound. 
They  are  either  pulled  up  or  cut  with  a 
mower,  and  hauled  like  hay  to  the  can- 
nery, where  they  are  hulled  and  canned 
at  once.  The  grower  can  have  the  vines 
for  manure  if  he  wants  them. 

The  same  factory  later  in  the  season 
handles  peaches,  tomatoes,  and  pears. 
More  than  500  persons  are  employed  in 


the  factory.  You  see  these  canning  fac- 
tories at  nearly  every  station  on  the  rail- 
road. A  large  concern  at  Dover  cans 
beef,  ham,  poultry,  plum  pudding,  etc., 
and  has  a  world-wide  reputation  for  Its 
products. 

The  late  Qovernor  Marvll  was  the 
pioneer  basket  and  crate  manufacturer. 
I  believe  be  invented  the  package  and 
made  a  fortune  out  of  Its  manufacture. 
Many  towns  have  similar  factories  which 
use  up  quantities  of  gum  and  pine  tim- 
ber for  all  kinds  of  shipping  packages. 

Our  towns  don't  furnish  enough 
pickers  in  berry  season,  so  tents  are 
erected  which  hold  from  eight  to  twelve 
people,  and  fi^mliies  come  from  the  oyster 
and  fish  localities  after  their  work  there 
is  done;  they  live  in  these  tents  during 
berry  season-  and  help  pick.  Some 
gnawers  get  pickers  from  the  cities  also. 
Many  growen<rhave  a  store  and  are  able 
to  provide  their  labor  with  anything 
they  wish  at  market  price,  but  do  not 
compel  them  to  deal  with  them.  The 
butcher's  wagon  and  baker's  cart  make 
daily  trips  to  these  shanties  and  oftei> 
do  a  lively  business.  A  man  sells  lemon- 
ade, cakes,  pfes  and  peanuts  In  the  field 
and  on  Satitrday  has  a  good  •  pile  off 
checks  to  be  cashed  with  those  of  the 
pickers. 

The  railroad  companies  run  entlfe 
trains  of  fruit,  potatoes,  and  melons. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  watermelons  and* 
cantaloupes  are  grown  and  shipped  by 
the  train  load.  The  two  lower  counties 
of  Virginia  may  be  styled  one  vast  po- 
tato patch  where  the  main  crop  is  sweet 
potatoes,  the  soil  being  admirably 
adapted  to  this  crop.  I  have  seen  tubers 
that  weigh  nine  pounds,  and  I  also  grew 
13  that  filled  a  5-8  bushel  peach  basket. 

To  a  traveller  In  May,  there  Is  no  pret- 
tier sight  to  look  upon  than  fields  aft^r 
fields  of  crimson  clover.  This  Is  made 
Into  ensilage,  hay,  or  plowed  under  for 
manure.  It  will  grow  on  any  land,  rich 
or  poor,  but  the  richer  the  land  the 
larger  the  crop.  As  an  Improver  Of 
worn-out  lauds  It  is  equal  to  $10  to  f  12 
,  an  acre  on  any  land.  Cow  peas  may 
follow  this  crop,  giving  two  crops  of 
green  manure  the  same  season,  furnish- 
ing quantities  of  nitrogen,  that  most 
valuable  and  expensive  element  of  plant 
food. 

The  weather,  as  a  rule.  Is  good,  climate 
mild.  To-day  (December  11)  the  mer- 
cury stands  at  68  degrees  In  the  shade. 
While  the  ground  has  been  frosen  several 
times  we  have  had  no  snow  and  but  few 
days  that  outdoor  work  could  not  be 
done.  January  is  about  the  beginning 
of  winter,  and  some  seasons  it  extends 
to  March.  We  often  can  plow,  seed,  and 
do  farming  operations  the  last  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

Nearly  every  winter  we  get  Ice  for 
home  use,  but  there  Is  plenty  of  artificial 
ice,  so  no  need  to  go  without  it. 

Every  portion  of  the  peninsula  has  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  I  prefer 
the  southern  part  of  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware, because  we  have  both  water  and 
railroad  transportation,  and  the  promise 
of  another  railroad.  Our  soli  Is  light 
and  easily  worked  and  has  good  bot- 
tom. Our  fruits  come  earlier  and  sell 
higher;  we  have  no  lack  of  labor;  we  are 
in  from  three  to  ten  hours  of  Wilming- 
ton, Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton, New  York,  Boston,  Hartford,  Prov- 
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idence,  and  In  ea^  reach  of  all  the 
Interior  markets  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  the  New  Eni^land  states,  the 
best  In  the  world.  No  other  section  Is 
so  well  situated. 

The  mean  ^nnaal  temperature  Is  5X 
to  53  dejo^rees,  with  a  rainfall  of  about 
50  inches.  There  are  no  states  in  the 
Union  that  have  so  many  bearing  peach 
trees  as  Delaware  and  Maryland,  and 
the  approximate  cost  of  producing  them 
is  lower  than  In  any  other  locality  in 
this  country  owing  to  fertile  soil  and  a 
genial  climate. 

The  state  of  Maryland  produces  one- 
third  of  the  oysters  of  the  world,  the 
value  of  the  product  in  1892  being 
$5,800,000. 

Your  correspondent  who  Inquires  on 
page  845,  wou]d  get  more  for  his  money 
in  Southern  Delaware  where  he  could 
grow  peaches,  which  he  could  not  do  at 
Dover.  His  products  would  ripen  earlier 
and  sell  for  higher  prices.  He  can  bring 
up  the  land  by  means  of  cow  peas,  crim- 
son and  red  clover,  and  commercial  fer- 
tilisers and  raise  good  crops  at  the  same 
time. 

'  I  would  not  plant  blackberries,  but  the 
Lucretia  de  w  lierry  pays.  For  raspberries 
the  Miller  is  the  main  variety.  I  would 
try  some  Loudon  and  the  Logan  berry  is 
worth  a  test.  Currants  are  not  a  pay- 
ing crop,  but  gooseberries  pay  in  some 
auctions. 

Every  one  grows  more  or  less  straw- 
berries, the  leading  kinds  being  Bubach, 
Tennessee,  Crescent,  Haverland,  Michel's 
Early,  Brandywlne,  and  others. 

Of  plums  I  would  select  some  each  of 
natives  and  Japans.  Milton,  Whittaker, 
and  Wild  Ooose  being  among  the  best  na- 
tives; Red  June,  Abundance,  and  Bur- 
•bank  the  best  of  the  Japans. 

Meech  and  Champion  are  the  best 
quinces.  Kieffer  pears  have  paid,  but 
with  the  large  quantities  being  planted,  I 
doubt  if  they  will  pay  In  years  to  come. 

Of  peaches  the  Mt.  Rose,  Lady  Ingold, 
Oldmizon,  Fostjer,  Reeves'  Favorite, 
Wheatland,  Elberta,  Cowper's  Late, 
Crawfords  and  Chairs*  Choice  are  among 
tShe  best. 

Good  winter  apples  like  Stayman, 
Paragon,  Missouri  Pippin,  Nero,  York 
Imperial,  Stark,  and  Lankford  pay  hand- 
somely. 

Some  parties  have  made  good  money 
out  of  grapes.  Sweet  potatoes  have  paid 
handsomely  the  past  season,  and  so  have 
round;  but  a  few  years  back  they  did 
-not. 

When  a  man  is  near  a  creamery  he  can 
keep  cows  at  a  profit,  but  if  not,  only 
enough  for  his  own  use  will  be  found 
best.  There  is  no  better  locality  for  pigs 
and  poultry,  and  if  properly  handled  both 
pay  good  profits.  We  have  first-class 
schools  and  good  churches  In  every  town 
and  locality.  Chas.  Wright. 


The  43d  annual  meeting  of  the  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  will  be 
held  January  26  and  27.  181)s,  in  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.  Essay istH  of  well-known 
ablity,  both  scientific  and  practical,  will 
address  the  members  and  an  Interesting 
question  box  is  arranged. 


Portable  Fence. 

In  your  issue  of  November  6,1  notice 
a  short  clipping  and  cut  of  a  portable 
garden  fence  the  panels  of  which  are 
made  of  four  boards  and  two  standards 
and  every  second  panel  has  six  pieces  to 
brace  it.  There  is  so  much  use  for  a  piece 
of  portable  fence  on  every  farm  that  the 
matter  is  of  considerable  Importance  but 
it  seems  as  though  the  above  mentioned 
style  would  be  very  costly.  There  are 
very  few  months  in  the  year  but  what  a 
piece  of  portable  fence  would  be  used  if  a 
practical,  reasonably  priced  affair  could 
be  procured.  We  often  need  a  piece  to 
keep  the  chicks  out  of  the  garden  while 
the  seeds  are  sprouting,  to  make  a  sheep 
pen,  to  enclose  the  stacks,  to  make  a  pen 
to  turn  a  lame  or  sick  animal  into.  In 
this  connection  I  wish  to  mention  a  hur- 
dle or  portable  fence  made  by  the  Page 
Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.  at  Adrian,  Mich. 
Each  panel  is  8  or  10  feet  long  and  86  to 
58  inches  high,  the  panel  frame  is  solid 
wrought  iron  and  the  wires  are  woVeh 
on  by  hand,  making  a  very  handsome 
affair.  No  posts  are  used  except  a  short 
piece  of  round  iron  to  be  driven  into  the 


which  come  from  races  which  they  wouW 
know  are  not  at  all  adapted  to  tbeir  lati- 
tude. Of  course,  it  is  expected  that  hu- 
midity will  affect  results,  and  therefore 
modify  conclusions  as  well  as  latitude. 

The  following  races  and  seedlings  an 
recommended:  Peen-To  race:  3  Peen-To, 
3  Angel,  3  Waldo.  South  China  race :  S 
Honey,  3  Pallas,  3  Early  China.  Span- 
ishrace:  3  Cabler's  Indian,  3  Texas,  8 
Victoria.  North  China  race:  3  Chinese 
CUBg,  3  Elberta.  3  Mamie  Ross.  Persiai 
race:  3  Alexander,  3  Mountain  Rose,  3 
Oldmixon  Free. 

The  following  are  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  will  look  after  Ihe  experi- 
ments in  their  respective  localities:  Prof. 
R.  H.  Price,  Texas:  Prof.  G.  H.  Powell, 
Del.;  Prof.  E.  J.  Wicson,  Cal.,  and  Prof. 
L.  R.  Taft,  Mich. 


Fio.  245.— Handy  Sled  Runmer. 

ground  (or  each  length,  and  the  panel 
frames  are  wedged  together  by  a  very 
simple  and  easily  adjusted  wedge.  One 
man  can  put  up  180  feet  in  an  hour.  It 
has  given  good  satisfaction,  and  I  believe 
it  will  supply  a  long-felt  need  on  the 
farm.  J.  H.  R.,  Mich. 


Handy  Sled  Runners. 

With  the  advent  of  winterone  waits  the 
snowy  mantle  over  the  earth,  and  wh€B 
it  comes  sleighing  is  In  order.  T.o  ibt 
farmer  a  wagon  on  sled  runners  becoma 
almost  a  necessity,  and  he  will  be  glad 
to  know  he  can  conrert 
'    '  *     '  his     wheel      wagon    br 

using  the  Handy  Sled 
Runners  as  illastrat^ 
herewith.  These  are  be^ 
ing  introduced  by  the 
Electric  Wheel  Co.  o( 
Quincy,  111.,  and  will  fit 
any  farm  wa^on.  Yoii 
can  take  off  yoar  wheete 
and  fit  the  runners  to 
your  wagon  in  a  feu- 
minutes,  no  tool  except 
an  ordinary  nionkcy- 
wrench  beln^:  required. 
The  runners  are  also  ar- 
ranged so  that  ooe  can 
make  an  ordinary  bob- 
sled if  desired.  When  at- 
tached to  the  farm 
wagon  they  will  track 
with  other  bob-sleds  as  they  are 
attached  to  the  shoulder  of  your  Bkeine. 
They  are  made  of  wrought  steel  and  will 
not  snap  off  or  break  as  the  ordinary 
cast  iron  runners  do,  particularly  in  spe- 
cially cold  weather.  The  standard  run- 
ners have  tires  1  9-16  Inches  wide,  and 
9-16  inches  thick. 


National  Experiments  in  Peach 
Culture. 

The  committee  which  was  appointed 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  for  co- 
operative work  in  testing  the  five  races 
of  peaches  in  United  States,  and  to  find 
out  their  adaptability  to  different  ther- 
mal lines,  has  agrreed  upon  a  plan  and  is 
submitting  it  to  24  different  experiment 
stations  and  asking  them  to  co-operate 
in  this  work.  It  might  be  interesting  to 
individuals  also  to  engage  In  this  work. 
If  the  experiments  prove  what  they  rea- 
sonably appear  able  to  do,  the  question  of 
what  varieties  to  plant  in  a  given  lati- 
tude will  be  easily  determined.  It  could 
be  easily  predicted  then  from  what  races 
varieties  should  come  which  will  be 
adapted  to  a  given  latitude.  If  this  can 
be  determined  it  will  be  an  enormous 
saving  of  money  to  individual  growers. 
They  would  at  once  discard  all  varieties 


Fertilizing:  Tomatoes. 

To  the  Editor  of  AmerlcAn  Oardening* 

It  seems  evident  from  recent  letters 
that  tomato  growers  can  produce  the 
same  results  without  bees  as  with  them 
— a  stroke  of  luck  I  suppose. 

Last  year  I  grew  Livingston's  Per- 
fection, and  the  whole  house  during 
the  season  did  not  produce  more  than 
100  pounds  of  fruit.  At  the  present 
time  I  have  had  150  pounds  already, 
leaving  about  five  times  that  amount 
yet  to  come  on  this  crop.  I  account  this 
success  to  having  the  bees;  last  year  I 
did  not  have  them.  Was  it  the  weather 
or  the  bees  or  variety  growm  ?  Perhaps 
the  critics  on  tomato  growing  can 
explain.  On  the  average,  two  tomatoes 
weigh  one  pound.  The  Lorillard  is  my 
favorite  variety. 

John  Fraser,   N.  Y. 


Dec  25,  1897. 
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THE  READERS'  CLUB 

REPLIES  TO  THB  PROBLBflS  IN  THE 
QUESTION    BOX. 


Are  Bees  Necessary  for  Cucumbers? 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
forcing  the  English  encumbers  and  I  am 
<iaite  snre  it  is  not  necessary  to  fertilize 
the  flowers  to  get  fmit;  in  fact,  for  mar- 
ket purposes,  you  will  get  better  shaped 
fruit  without  fertilisation.  Anyone  can 
try  the  experiment  and  will  find  a  cucum- 
ber that  has  been  fertilized  will  grow 
large  at  the  end  and  small  at  the  stem, 
which  certainly  would  not  improve  the 
looks  of  the  fmit  for  market.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  anyone  desire  to  save 
fleed  the  fruit  that  is  intended  for  seed 
must  be  fertilized. 

If  we  have  come  to  a  point  where  we 
<^annot  get  good  tomatoes  without  bees, 
I  fear  the  bees  will  not  improve  them 
much ;  the  structure  of  a  tomato  blos- 
flom  is  not  very  inviting  to  bees  any- 
way.—Wm.  T. 

Fruiting  Seedling  Orape. 

In  answer  to  the  question  on  page  865, 
about  seedling  grape,  I  speak  from  15 
years'  experience  as  a  private  gardener. 
If  the  seedling  of  the  White  Almira  grape 
Is  five  years  old,  do  as  I  have  done.  Cut 
back  the  vine  any  time  this  month  or  In 
February,  only  leaving  one  or  two  of  the 
strongest  eyes  or  buds  on  your  two  side 
shoots  or  branches.  Give  a  good  top 
dressing  of  rotted  manure  this  month, 
and  spade  under  in  spring.  Keep  off 
aphis  and  mildew  in  summer  with  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphur  and  tobacco  dust,  apply- 
ing this  mixture  with  a  bellows.  Yon 
will  then  have  fruit  next  year  and  no 
grafting  is  necessary.  Prune  your  vines 
every  year  and  top  dress. 

Seedlings  produce  a  few  bunches  the 
third  year  If  well  pruned  every  year,  and 
by  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  come  into 
their  full  bearing.  If  the  fruit  is  not  of 
excellent  flavor,  I  would  advise  you  to 
graft  from  agood  quality  later  on.— Otto 
Treiber,  gardener  for  A.  Friedlander, 
Esq. 

Hardiness  of  Hale  Plum. 

Regarding  the  hardiness  of  the  Hale 
plum  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  first  trees  of  this  variety  to  be 
planted  in  that  neighborhood  were  set 
outlast  spring,  and  they  never  have  been 
wintered  in  that  latitude;  but  here  in 
central  Connecticut,  where  the  climate  is 
fully  as  trying,  they  have  gone  through 
two  winters  past  without  the  least  in- 
Jury  to  the  wood,  while  the  fruit  buds 
are  more  hardy  than  those  of  Burbank 
or  Abundance.— J.  H.  Hale. 

Mushroom  flatters. 

Repyingto  Agarlcus  (page  865)  and 
taking  th0  questions  seriatim  : 

(1)  Virgin  soil  is  not  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. I  have  had  equally  good  re- 
sults from  the  use  of  good  garden  loam, 
free  from  stones  or  decayed  wood. 

(2)  Have  Invariably  found  that  beds 
covered  with  Utter  give  better  results 
than  others.  Beds  made  in  a  dry  place, 
or  where  subject  to  any  draughts,  will 
do   better  if   kept  covered  after   mush- 


rooms appear.  This  is  not  so  essntial  in 
mushroom  houses  properly  constructed, 
where  proper  humidity  can  be  main- 
tained. 

(8)  My  experience  coincides  with  that 
of  your  foreman,  that  pin-heads,  while 
they  are  virtually  small  buttons,  have  no 
vitality  and  rarely  amount  to  much, 
even  under  best  conditions. 

(4)  Every  particle  of  the  prepared  ma- 
nure should  be  moderately  moist,  but 
not  wet  enough  that,  by  squeezing  a 
handful  In  the  hand,  one  drop  of  water 
should  ooze  out. 

(5)  Beds  properly  made  should  not  be 
permitted  to  become  dry,  by  preventing 
any  evaporation  of  moisture  therefrom, 
by  covering  as  suggested  in  No.  2.  When 
buttons  <*get  stuck"  it  may  result  from 
insufilclent  heat  and  uncongenial  mois- 
ture at  the  time  of  spawning,  or  by  the 
use  of  weak  or  old  spawn,  which  if 
stored  in  a  very  dry  place,  becomes  very 
dry  and  hard.  I  have  found  it  advan- 
tageous to  keep  spawn  bricks  packed  in 
paper,  or  in  nearly  air-tight  wooden 
boxes.  Should  the  beds  be  dry,  water 
the  straw  covering  on  top,  sufficient  to 

*  permit  the  bed  to  absorb  the  moisture. 
Do  this  every  morning  until  the  bed  Is 
fairly  moist. 

(6)1  have  had  equal  success  with  four 
beds  one  above  the  other,  as  with  on  the 
floor  proper.  This  of  course  depends 
upon  the  position  and  structure  of  house. 
If  on  the  north  side  of  other  buildings,  or 
shaded  from  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  with 
double  walls  and  roof,  so  that  an  equal 
degree  of  moisture  permeates  the  whole 
house,  the  tiers  can  be  successfully  ope- 
rated. * 

(7)  We  have  never  noticed  that  Iron 
was  injurious  to  mushrooms. 

(8)  In  some  experiments  made  some 
years  since,  I  found  the  use  of  one  ounce 
of  nitrate  of  soda  per  gallon  of  water, 
used  for  watering  or  syringing,  gave  bet- 
ter crops,  but  not  perceptibly  better  than 
by  the  use  of  clean  rain  water.  Either 
Is  much  better  than  ordinary  well 
water. 

(9)  Darkness  is  not  necessary. 
Enough  light  to  see  Is  permissible. 

(10)  An  average  depth  of  15  inches. 

(11)  No,  unless  they  are  somewhat  de- 
cayed. I  have  frequently  mixed  these 
materials  with  the  manure,  when  such 
have  been  used  fresh  as  bedding  for 
horses,  and  are  thus  impregnated  with 
ammonia. 

(12)  I  generally  use  one  pound  English 
spawn  per  three  square  feet  of  surface. 

(13)  This  is  difficult  to  answer,  so 
much  depends  upon  circumstances,  ap- 
pliances, markets,  and  luck.  Given  suit- 
able conditions  they  would  pay  at  80 
cents  per  pound  wholesale.  When  I  grew 
them  to  sell  some  years  ago  I  averaged 
exactly  one  dollar  per  pound ;  the  price 
since  has  materially  decreased.  If  good 
markets  can  be  secured  at  above  flgure, 
I  would  say  mushrooms  are  a  profitable 
crop  if  reasonable  success  in  growing 
them  Is  assured.— W.  M.  Edwards. 

The  Availibility  of  Liquid  Manure. 

Liquid  manure,  if  properly  diluted,  Is 
supposed  to  be  almost  immediately  avail- 
able as  food  for  all  plants,  especially  af 
ter  It  has  filtered  through  the  earth  from 
the  surface  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.— 
E.  W.  W.,  Me. 


Stored  Celery. 

L.  S.,  page  845,  will  find  his  celery  will 
be  much  better  if  heeled  in  when  put  in 
trenches.  I  always  keep  rain  from  it  after 
lifting,  as  I  find  it  Is  liable  to  cause  it  to 
root,  unless  you  have  room  enough  so  as 
not  to  crowd  it ;  then  rain  would  Inot  do 
any  harm,  as  It  would  dry  out  again  on 
fine  days.  ~C.,  R.  I. 

Tuberoses  and  Winter. 

Tuberoifes  will  not  stand  any  frost 
whatever,  neither  are  they  of  any  ser- 
vice for  flowering  a  second  time.  It  is 
not  worth  while  trying  to  cultivate  them 
up  to  a  flowering  stage,  for  they  <5an  be 
purchased  so  cheaply  each  season  and 
will  give  greater  satisfaction. 

Pruning  California  Privet. 

To  keep  a  Privet  hedge  In  good  order 
with  the  least  trouble,  it  should  be 
clipped  at  least  three  times  during  the 
growing  season,  while  the  wood  Isyoung 
and  soft.  Plants  Just  set  out  will  do 
better  If  one-half  the  last  season's 
growth  is  cut  off.— W.  M.  E. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  J.  £.  C,  on 
page  865,  I  would  say  that  it  Is  likely  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  stems  will  be 
winter  killed,  and  for  that  reason-  I 
would  prefer  to  leave  the  pruning  until 
spring  time  and  then  cut  them  off  evenly, 
and  low  down.  They  should  make  strong 
shoots  next  season,  and  these  should 
again  be  cut  back,  and  sheared  to  about 
half  their  length  in  July.  They  will 
break  again,  making  about  six  inches  of 
foesh  growth.  In  this  way  we  get  a 
good  bushy  hedge.  July  will  always  be 
the  best  month  in  which  to  trim  Privet 
hedges.- T.  D.  H.,  Mass. 

Proiwgating  Shrubs  from  Cuttings. 

These  are  propagated  in  the  fall  from 
well-ripened  wood  of  the  past  year's 
growth.  Make  cuttings  6  to  8  inches 
long,  set  the  cuttings  in  rows  2  to  3 
inches  apart,  leaving  only  abont  one 
inch  of  the  cutting  above  ground,  press- 
ing the  soil  compactly  against  them. 
When  ground  freezes  mulch  with  any 
light  material. 

Box-wood  will  do  better  planted  in 
early  spring.— W.  M.  Edwards. 

The  Best  Qrapes. 

In  answer  to  A.  J.  M.,  page  865,  I 
would  remind  him  that  tastes  differ,  and 
there  is  probably  no  grape,  black, 
red,  or  white,  which  all  judges  that 
would  agree  In  pronouncing  the  largest 
and  beet  flavored.  I  should  say  the  best 
black  is  Campbell  Early ;  the  best  red 
Brighton ;  the  best  white,  Moore^e  Dia- 
mond. I  think  these  are  all  hardy,  but 
Brighton  needs  another  vine  near  It  to 
pollenize  Its  flowers,  If  It  Is  to  yield  a 
full  crop.— W.  H.  W.,  Mass. 

Wintering  Cannas. 

I  have  lost  all  my  Cannas  for  a  few 
years  by  putting  them  In  the  cellar  out 
of  the  reach  of  frost;  now  I  put  them  In 
pots  or  anything  that  will  hold  them 
and  keep  In  the  conservatory  In  a  grow- 
ing condition,  though  watered  sparingly. 
In  this  way  I  have  plenty  of  fine  plants 
for  spring  planting ;  those  I  cannot  care 
for  this  way  have  gone  to  the  potato 
bin.- J.  A.  W. 
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Pruning  Clematis. 

Clematis  can  be  pruned  in  tiie  aprini;. 
I  aiwayncutback  to  18  to  24  inches, and 
til  in  oat  tbe  weaker  growth  so  as  not  to 
have  too  much  vine,  and  thus  produce 
larger  and  better  flowers.  When  left  to 
grow  at  will  it  becomes  too  dense,  and 
then  covered  almost  with  sm^U  blooms 
not  so  interesting  to  tbe  eye,  I  think, 
though  it  is  prised  by  many  for  the  mass 
of  blooms.— W. 

Directions  of  the  Rows. 

In  planting  Sweet  Peas  the  rows 
should  be  north  and  south  so  the  sun  can 
shine  on  either  side  and  thus  produce  a 
eymmettical  growth.  I  have  planted 
rows  east  and  west  and  then  have  more 
trouble  in  keeping  them  on  tbe  trellis  or 
brush ;  the  north  side  seems  to  go  more 
to  vine  and  does  not  produce  as  many  nor 
as  fine  blooms.  I  think  brush  the  best 
for  peas,  as  it  leaves  the  tops  open  and 
gives  a  better  circulation  of  air.--W. 

Algae  In  Uly  Pond. 

O.  N.C.  (page  827)  is  advised  to  use 
Bordeaux  mixture,  one -third  less  than 
the  usual  strength,  as  applied  to  other 
plants,  applying  with  a  spray  pump  or 
hand  syringe.  That  will  destroy  the 
algee.— Wm.  Tricker. 

Best  Avenue  Trees. 

Walnut  trees  are  not  recommended  for 
avenue  planting.  With  the  exception  of 
the  nuts  dropping  in  the  fall,  I  know  of 
no  objection  to  Black  Walnut  for  this 
purpose;  it  is  a  majestic  tree,  healthy,  and 
not  troubled  with  any  Insects,  and  will 
grow  in  any  situation.  If  It  is  deter- 
mined to  use  it,  we  would  set  the  trees  35 
or  40  feet  apart.  When  transpanted,  be- 
ing very  hard  wood,  they  should  be  se- 
verely pruned. 

Our  choice  for  this  purpose,  however, 
would  be  either  with  Scarlet  Oak  or 
Maple.— W.  M.  Edwards. 

Black  Walnut  trees  (JugianBregia),are 
not  suitable  for  an  avenue  on  a  gentle- 
man's well-kept  place  or  driveway.  If 
used,  you  will  always  have  an  unsightly 
looking  avenue  after  the  fruits  comm^ce 
to  drop.  This  tree  Is  best  suited  as  single 
specimen  on  the  lawn.  For  an  avenue 
or  drive,  speaking  only  of  private  places, 
the  best  tree  is  Acer  dasycarpum,  Silver 
Maple.  Prune  well  when  transplanted 
and  transplant  15  or  20  feet  apart,  early 
in  spring  or  last  part  of  October  is  beet. 
— Otto  Trbibbr,  gardener  for  A.  Fried- 
lander,  Esq. 

I  should  advise  Rockland  to  plant  his 
avenue  with  American  Elms.  They  are 
quick  growing,  healthy,  and  compara- 
tively long-lived.  There  is  no  tree  more 
graceful.  Their  winter  aspect  is  beauti- 
ful, and  this  is  important  when  we  re- 
member that  deciduous  trees  are  leafless 
for  nearly  seven  months  of  the  year. 
Their  falling  leaves  give  little  trouble, 
and  it  is  seldom  they  kill  tbe  grass  about 
them,  as  Maples  do,  by  dense  shade  near 
the  ground.— T.  D.  H. 

Tomato  Eclipse. 

Replying  to  Mr.  Stewart  Ritchie  who 
inquires  (page  861)  for  seed  of  Eclipse 
tomato,  I  will  be  glad  to  forward  some 
to  him  if  he  will  mail  me  his  full  address. 


Having  grown  this  variety  for  over  three 
years,  1  can  confidently  recommend  it 
as  superior  to  any  other  sort  I  have 
grown,  and  I  have  tested  a  good  many 
kinds,  both  English  and  American  during 
the  past  few  years.— W.  N.  Craio,  Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

Gloxinias  In  Winter. 

I  saw  in  American  Gardknino,  Decem- 
ber 18,  1807,  page  865,  a  question  as  to 
the  best  means  of  keeping  Gloxinias  over 
winter.  I  am  very  fond  of  these  plants 
and  I  have  about  30  pots  of  them  in  my 
bay  window.  Two  I  have  had  a  little 
over  18  years.  I  seem  to  have  very  good 
success  with  them. 

Firstly,  I  do  not  see  why  Mr.  Irish 
wishes  to  dry  them  out  in  winter;  then  I 
do  not  think  they  need  so  much  rest  as 
some  think.  I  am  always  interested  in 
what  I  see  about  Gloxinias.  We  stay  in 
North  Carolina  winters  and  In  Croton, 
Ct.,  summers.  We  went  home  last  sum- 
mer, June  4.  My  Gloxinias  were  late  and 
all  in  bloom  then.  I  cut  off  tbe  tops  of 
a  half  a  doien  so  as  to  be  able  to  take 
them  home  for  gifts,  and  as  it  was  a 
rather  rough  way  of  treating  them,  1 
thought  I  would  keep  and  start  them 
myself. 

I  put  them  in  four-inch  pots,  part  gar- 
den soli  and  leaf  mould,  June  10,  and  set 
them  on  an  outdoor  east  window  shelf, 
where  they  had  the  morning  sun,  and  all 
the  rains  (and  a  great  deal  of  the  latter) 
and  were  in  full  bloom  by  the  first  of  Oc- 
,tober,  and  were  small  not  large  bulbs ; 
by  that  1  see  that  they  did  not  need  much 
rest.  I  never  had  any  do  better,  and 
such  small  bulbs  I  When  we  go  home  to 
Connecticut  I  sink  the  pots  In  the  ground 
in  as  shady  a  place  as  I  have  and  leave 
them  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The 
bulbs  are  not  dried  and  are  in  a  good 
condition  to  start  in  the  fall.  I  will  say 
further  that  Gloxinias  need  lots  of  sun 
and  lots  of  water.— Mrs.  Charles  Mer- 
RITT,  N.  C. 

I  had  the  same  trouble  as  Mr.  Irish 
(page  865)  until  I  allowed  my  bulbs  to 
stay  in  the  pots  they  had  grown  in 
during  the  summer.  I  «ever  let  them  get 
dust  dry.  A  little  water  once  a  week 
keeps  the  roots  alive.— T.  D.  H. 

Wants  the  Strawberries  to  Do  Better* 

W.  S.  (page  845)  is  advised  as  follows: 
To  the  old  patch :  In  the  spring  Just  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground, 
with  a  fork  dig  two  alley  ways  through 
the  patch  18  inches  wide  (removing  the 
mulch  to  one  side  to  enable  you  to  do 
so),  shaking  the  soil  all  out  of  the  plant 
roots  back  into  the  alleyway.  This  will 
give  you  three  matted  rows  about  20 
inches  wide,  from  which  all  the  mulch 
then  should  be  drawn  into  the  alley- 
ways. Over  these  rows  sow  when 
plants  are  dry,  and  follow  with  a  brush 
to  clean  the  foliage,  about  50  pounds  of 
commercial  fertilizer  that  contains 
about  10  per  cent,  of  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid ;  nitrogen  not  absolutely  nec- 
essary in  this  case,  as  the  mulch  will 
furnish  an  abundance  of  that.  A  shak- 
ing over  these  beds  of  fine  straw,  if  the 
season  should  prove  to  be  a  dry  one,  will 
give  more  berries  and  lengthen  the  fruit- 
ing season. 

In  a  cellar  at  50  degrees  In  the  light, 
strawberry  plants  would  continue   to 


make  a  slow  growth  and  be  more  than 
likely  to  send  up  fruit  buds  before  spring. 
This  would  do  no  harm  to  those  plants 
that  were  to  be  set  for  plant-making,  IT 
these  buds  were  nipped  as  soon  as  tliey 
appeared ;  as  the  plants  would  be  grow- 
ing stronger  all  winter,  and  In  such 
sized  pots  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
their  root-binding;  but  as  this  e^lar 
growth  would  be  tender,  they  should  be 
gradually  hardened  off  in  the  spring. 
while  in  the  pots,  by  being  set  In  the 
open  air  sun  during  the  day,  before  being 
set  in  the  open  ground. 

The  plants  to  fruit  should  be  gradnaUy 
frozen,  soil  and  all,  and  placed  in  tbe 
coolest  and  darkest  part  of  the  cellar 
where  they  will  remain  froxen  till  tbe 
frost  is  out  of  the  open  ground,  when 
they  should  be  taken  to  the  open  alt  a 
few  days  before  being  set  in  their  final 
resting  place. 

The  plants  to  grow  pUuitB  from 
should  be  treated  as  follows :  Spread  on 
the  ground  fine  manure  four  inches  deep 
as  soon  in  the  spring  as  it  ia  in  good 
condition  to  work,  and  plow  this  under 
6  to  8  inches  deep;  set  your  plants  with- 
out disturbing  their  roots  mncli,  in  a 
row,  three  feet  apart,  giving  tliem  plenty 
of  room  on  either  side  to  spread ;  for  in  a 
favorable  season,  if  strong-growing 
varieties,  under  th6  culture  I  here  advise,, 
they  are  likely  to  spread  one  rod  wide. 
Before  setting  the  plants,  however,  tbe 
ground  should  be  worked  up  fine  with  a 
flne-tooth  cultivator  to  a  depth  of  foor 
Inches,  and  the  surface  spread  an  inch 
deep  with  well-decomposed,  fine  cow  ma- 
nure. The  cultivator  should  bekeptgo^ 
ing  often,  so  that  no  crust  can  form  or 
weeds  start.  The  first  three  or  four 
plants  that  form  should  be  trained  along 
the  row  so  as  to  fill  up  space  betwem 
the  plants,  after  which  they  ahonld  be 
encouraged  to  reach  out  and  make 
plants  from  4  to  6  inches  apart  all  over 
the  ground  they  are  going  to  occupy, 
the  weather  should  be  dry  the  plants 
should  be  assisted  to  take  root  by  put- 
ting a  little  earth  over  the  Joints  of  the 
runners,  and  frequently  watering. 

The  plants  to  fruit  should  be  set  one 
foot  apart  in  a  row  on  ground  prepared 
as  above,  and  after  being  set,  a  small 
handful  of.  phosphate,  the  kind  as  inen- 
tioaed  here,  placed  around  eaeii  plant, 
and  over  this  a  good  mulch  of  straw  or 
any  other  good  substitute  for  it.  No 
runners  should  be  allowed  to  grow  tin 
after  they  have  fruited ;  then  the  mulch 
should  be  removed  and  cultivation  b^icin. 
The  first  four  plants  formed  should  b» 
trained,  two  on  sttfier  side  from  the  row 
from  each  plant,  and  about  one  foot  from 
the  plant.  Set  these  plants  close  together 
and  keep  all  other  runners  out.— E.  W. 
WoosTEB,  Me. 

Deepen  and  enrich  the  soil  with  well- 
rotted  stable  manure  or  a  compost  con 
taining  a  large  quantity  of  hnmns. 
Matted  rows  give  the  laigest  quantity 
of  fruit,  but  it  is  inferior  in  siz^  to  the- 
single  plant  system.  Allow  one  square 
foot  of  surface  to  each  plant,'*  but  two 
cubic  feet  for  the  root  system  of  each 
plant.  The  largest  berr^  are  produced 
the  first  year  of  fruiting*  But  tbe  second 
crop  will  give  a  quantity  that  exceeds 
the  matted  row  at  its  best.  If  the  aoll  is 
in  the  best  condition,  top  dressing  is  of 
little  value ;  usually  all  runners  must  be^ 
kept  off  of  fruiting  plants.— H.  Snyder. 
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WanU  to  Grow  Strawberries. 

I  underatand  that  J.  M.  CuBfaman.paiBre 
845,  wants  this  acre  to  fruit  in  the  soin- 
mer  of  1900,  and  Is  not  particular  about 
its  fruiting,  or  a  part  of  it,  before  that 
time.  If,  however,  hewiahee  to  set  some 
In  the  fall  of  '98  to  fruit  the  following 
trammer,  I  will  give  information  respect- 
ing that  inter. 

Considering  the  character  of  the  soil 
and  the  kind  of  crop  grown  upon  it  the 
past  season,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  organic  or  vegetable  matter 
which  is  so  very  necessary  to  be  present 
In  considerable  quantities  in  order  to 
^row  a  gofod  crop  of  strawberries,  has 


There  is  no  hoed  crop  so  well  adapted 
to  prepare  ground  for  strawberries  as 
an  early  crop  of  potatoes.  There  is  only 
one  objection  to  them— they  are  heavy 
feeders  on  potash—Just  what  the  straw- 
berries also  demand,  if  you  are  after 
fruit  more  than  plants  in  number;  but 
this  need  not  trouble  you  much  when 
you  can  get  that  potash  nearly  free  in 
the  form  of  wood  ashes. 

New  stable  manure  is  not  a  good  bal- 
anced ration  for  either  the  potato  or 
strawberry,  as  it  contains  an  excess  of 
nitrogen  for  their  wants;  and  in  order  to 
malce  it  good  food  for  such  the  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen  must  be  reduced,  or  that 


Fig.  246.    Asparagus  Sfrengeri.    (Qxown  in  Jadoo.) 


been  pretty  well  exhausted.  Of  course 
the  corn  stubble  and  roots  of  the  com 
will  furnish  some  of  this  organic  matter, 
but  in  such  a  coarse  state  as  to  be  of  lit- 
tle value  to  the  strawberry  till  It  is  re- 
fined ;  in  fact,  if  it  were  to  be  planted  to 
Btrawbeirles  next  spring,  It  would  be 
better  to  remove  all  that  one  could  con- 
veniently with  the  spring-tooth  harrow, 
or  a  like  tool ;  but  being  plowed  under 
In  the  spring,  if  they  have  not  already 
been  plowed  under,  and  the  ground 
planted  to  potatoes,  their  little  valuecan 
be  made  practical  use  of.  But  it  seems 
Mr.  C.  is  well  situated  to  supply  this  or- 
ganic matter  to  the  soil  very  cheaply. 


of  potash  raised ;  and  as  the  former  can- 
not be  practically  done  without  a  loss  of 
the  most  valuable  element  of  complete 
fertilizers,  it  is  not,  at  least  in  this  case, 
to  be  advised. 

During  these  winter  months  when  you 
can  beat  afford  the  time,  haul  your  ma- 
nure and  ashes,  pile  this  under  cover  if 
convenient  an«i  to  every  cord  of  manure 
mix  five  bushels  of  ashes.  You  will  want 
at  least  80  cords  of  this  mixture  for  your 
potatoes  and  some  50  bushels  of  ashes 
for  a  reserve  lor  the  strawberries.  It 
will  do  no  harm  If  the  manure  heats  up  a 
little,  but  If  It  heats  up  violently.  It 
should  be  troddep  down,  or  better  still. 


let  hogs  in  on  it,  and  let  them  do  the 
treading.  The  cool  weather,  and  the 
ashes  will,  in  a  measure,  keep  it  from 
over-beating.— E.  W.  W.  Me. 

J.  M.  Cushman  cannot  employ  his 
team  and  hired  man  better  than  in  draw- 
ing all  the  manure  he  can  get  on  terms 
mentioned,  and  spreading  it  broadcast 
as  drawn ;  it  is  far  better  than  muck.  If 
the  application  of  ashes  Is  deferred  until 
next  fall,  It  will  be  better  for  the  straw- 
berries. Fall  planting  isunadvlsable  for 
this  section,  as  they  cannot  be  set  out 
early  enough  to  be  profitable.  Cultural 
directions  are  given  in  all  horticultural 
papers  and  are  so  simple  that  they  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  The  main  points 
to  be  observed  are  to  secure  a  deep  rich 
soil,  abundance  of  moisture,  strong 
healthy  plants,  and  then  give  them  intel- 
ligent care.  To  secure  the  first  two  con- 
ditions, there  Is  nothing  better  than  well- 
rotted  stable  manure.  It  contains  all 
the  nutriment  required  if  only  used  in 
sufficient  quantities.  To  assist  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  manure,  some 
green  crop'to  be  Tplowed  under,  or  two 
such  crops  if  possible,  will  fit  the  land 
for  the  beet  results,  but  don't  use  buck- 
wheat for  that  purpose.  It  has  a  ten- 
dency to  sour  the  soil.  Lime  corrects 
the  acidity,  but  Is  detrimental  to  the 
strawberry.— Henry  Snyder,  Md. 


Asparagus  Sprengeri. 

The  plant  of  Aparagus  Sprengeri 
shown  in  the  accompanying  picture,  is 
the  one  which  took  first  prize  at  the  re- 
cent Pennsylvania  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Chrysanthemum  show. 

The  plant  was  only  in  a  6-inch  pot  last 
spring,  and  during  the  month  of  June 
got  a  shift  into  an  8-inch  pot.  The  pot- 
ting soil  up  to  this  shift  was  rotted  sod 
and  manure  with  some  sand  in  proper 
proportions.  Shifting  into  a  10-inch  pot, 
half  Jadoo  and  half  soli  was  used,  and 
for  the  final  shift  pure  Jadoo.  The  plant 
was  watered  a  few  times  with  the  Jadoo 
liquid  48  to  1,  and  grew  quickly  and 
strongly.  No  special  care  was  exercised 
in  its  culture.  In  fact  a  good  many  of  the 
long  sprays  were  cut  for  decorative 
greens. 

In  potting  Asparagus  Sprengeri  we  do 
not  ram  the  soil  so  tight  as  for  Palms, 
etc..  believing  that  only  a  medium  tight 
potting  allows  the  large  corms  and  fib- 
rous roots  more  room  to  develop  prop- 
erly. We  have  faith  in  the  future  of  Ja- 
doo fibre  and  liquid,  but  they  must  be 
used  with  intelligence  and  common  sense. 
Pennrock  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Notice  to  Readers. 

With  this  isRue  Vol,  XVIJI  of  AMER- 
ICAN GARDENING  is  brought  to  a  close  ; 
an  Index  of  Contents  has  been  prepared 
and  will  be  given  gratis  with  next  weelc*« 
number. 

Attention  is  farther  cailed  to  ournotices 
and  announcements  on  page  886  of  this 
issue  for  particulars  oi  prize  competi" 
tionSf  etc. 

We  Solicit  from  our  readers  notes  of  experi- 
ence and  observation.  While  our  space  is 
limited  we  will  always  manage  to  make  room 
for  any  communication  that  contains  germs  of 
teal,  practical  value  to  fellow-subscribers. 
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After  remittlBg  please  watch  the  date  on  yonr 
wrapper  and  tnfona  os  of  any  f  ailnre  to  credit  same. 

Mlaelng  Nnmbere.-anbecrtben  faUlng  to  re- 
eelTO  their  copies  will  confer  a  fayor  by  promptly 
advtaing  na  wllb  preaent  (and  paat)  ruiA.  addhbbs. 

Bemit  by  Express  Money  Order  (which  is  safe. 
eonTenient  and  expeditions).  Draft,  Post  Office 
Honey  Order  er  Registered  Letter. 

Tbla  paver  is  mailed  regalarly  toitssnbecrtben 
nntU  a  definite  order  to  dlsoontinne  is  reoelTed  and 
an  arrears  are  paid  in  fall. 

Comnunicatioiis 

T^  Insure  prompt  attention,  should  be  addressed 
AHCmCAN  OARDENINO,  P.O.  Bex  1687, New  York. 

Oommnnlcatione  reUtlng  to  the  contents  of  the 
er, mannsorlpts,  etc.,  offered  for  Insertlmk tntts 
sbOQW  be 


papei 
eouu 


, smcially  addressed  to  •'The 

Rditor.**   Forms  close  Tuesday  evening. 

Advertisements 

b  Older  to  Insue  Insertion,  mnat  reach  ibis  office 
by  Toesday  night  of  each  week.  Rates,  B  cents  pei 
aflate  £ei  in  **  Vm  Sale *'  oolnmn,  9  cents  a  word. 
iRtte  for  spedaldisoonnts  on  yearly  er  large  orders. 

American  Gardening  is  the  official  organ 
of^tho  Now  Jersoy  Plorlcultiiral  Society,  the 
Now  York  Gardeners*  Society,  and  tho 
American  Institute  Farmers*  Cltib. 


••  Royal  Sport." 

Our  fliBt  Colored  Supplement  will  be 
presented  free  to  every  reader  of  Ameri- 
can Gardening  with  the  issue  of  January 
15. 

It  Is  a  water  color  facsimile  of  tbe  cele- 
brated painting  by  £dmund  H.  Osthaus, 
renowned  for  his  faithful  and  artistic 
rendering  of  dogs,  and  shows  a  beautiful 
spaniel  emerging  from  tbe  brush,  carry- 
ing the  game.  The  picture  will  be  well 
worthy  a  frame,  and  we  know  will  be 
appreciated. 

THE  more  striking  symp- 
toms of  this  disease  are 
Dylnff  Off.  (1)  the  leaves  suddenly  turn 
black;  then  (2)  the  vine  dies 
down  to  a  spot  near  the  root  that  has  a 
diseased  appearance.  Frequently,  after  a 
period  of  rest,  the  plant  will  take  a  fresh 
start,  sending  up  a  new  shoot  from  the 
root.  But  the  life  of  this  growth  is  of 
short  duration ;  for  the  plant  that  once 
dies  down  is  doomed  to  perish  soon. 

In  several  Issues  of  the  present  year 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  trouble 
experienced  by  many  readers  In  growing 
the  Clematis,  and  as  a  matter  of  general 
information  we  give  the  g^lst  of  a  paper 
by  Prof.  Comstock  which  he  presented  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  in  1890. 

At  first  sight  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  locating  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  a 
limited   section   of    the    vine    near   the 


ground.  This  section  has  a  diseased  ap- 
pearance ;  the  plant  dies  down  to  this 
point;  and  later  fresh  shoots  are  sent 
out  from  below  it  as  if  the  roots  were 
healthy.  It  was  doubtless  these  reasons 
that  led  Professor  Arthur  to  look  upon  a 
fungus  which  he  found  in  the  plant  at 
this  point  as  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
But  my  studies,  says  Prof.  Comstock, 
have  convinced  me  that  this  fungus 
simply  accompanies  the  disease,  and  that 
the  cause  of  it  is  something  very  different. 
Every  grower  of  Clematis  has  observed 
knotty  growths  of  varying  size  upon  the 
roots  of  some  of  the  plants.  It  is  in 
these  knots  or  galls,  that  the  cause  of  the 
disease  Is  to  be  found.  If  a  gall  he  cut 
across  and  the  section  examined  with  a 
hand  lens  of  moderately  high  power, 
there  will  be  found  embedded  in  the  ab- 
normal plantgrowth. small,  pear-shaped 
bodies  of  the  same  color  as  tbe  cut  sur- 
face of  the  root,  but  rendered  easily  vis- 
ible by  their  smooth,  polished  surfa(?e. 
These  pear-shaped  bodies  are  sacs  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  eggs.  In  fact, 
each  sac  is  the  body  of  a  worm  which 
has  become  greatly  distended  -  by  the 
eggs  which  have  been  developed  within 
It.  It  is  these  worms  cankering  the  roots 
of  the  plants  that  cause  the  disease; 
and,  as  they  multiply  rapidly,  when  soil 
becomes  Infested  by  them  the  spread  of 
the  disease  Is  terrible. 

The  animals  in  question  are  worms, 
belonging  to  the  order  known  to  soolo- 
gists  as  tho  Nematodes,  or  thread- 
worms. The  species  of  this  ortler  that 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  garden- 
ers abroad  are  commonly  known  as  eel- 
worms.  A  good  illustration  of  the  order 
is  the ''vinegar  eel,*'  a  minute  creature 
often  seen  wrlgging  near  the  surface  of 
vinegar.  The  majority  of  the  speoles 
are,  like  the''  vinegar  eel,"  harmless. feed- 
ing upon  dead  or  decaying  vegetable 
matter.  A  few  species  attack  growing 
plants. 

Both  sexes  of  this  species  when  young 
are  very  minute,  requiring  a  high  power 
of  the  microscope  to  detect  them,  and  are 
thread-like  in  form.  They  can  crawl  very 
rapidly,  and  it  is  in  this  stage  that  the 
species  is  spread  from  plant  to  plant. 
The  males  undergo  some  remarkable 
changes,  but  are  always  more  or  less 
thread-like.  The  females,  after  finding 
lodging  places  in  the  tissues  of  the  roots 
and  becoming  fertilized,  become  distended 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  assuming  the 
pear  shape  already  described,  and  be- 
coming of  sufficient  size  to  be  seen  by 
means  of  a  simple  lens. 

The  fange  of  plants  Infested  by  eel- 
worm  is  very  great.  It  Is  already  known 
to  attack  at  least  75  species  of  plants 
belonging  to  widely  different  orders.  It 
is  found  in  diseased  roots  o(  Roses;  It  Is 
very  commun  in  Begonias;  It  does  a 
good  deal  of  injury  to  cucumbers,  pota- 
toes and  tomatoes.  In  the  South  it  Is 
especially  destructive  to  peach,  grape, 
and  garden  vegetables,  Including  cab- 
bage, turnip,  lettuce,  beet,  parsnip,  egg- 
plant, and  melon.  This  wide  range  of 
food  plants  is  the  most  discouraging 
element  In  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
In  fact,  it  does  not  seem  that  we  are  in 
condltlonlto  name  with  any  great  degree 
of  certainty  any  plant  on  which  the 
worms  cannot  live.  In  this  direction  lies 
an  important  field  forfutureexperiments. 
When  such  plants  have  been  determined, 


the  cultivation  of  them  on  infested 
ground,  and  thus  starving  out  tbe 
worms,  will  be  the  most  practicable  way 
of  meeting  the  evil  in  the  case  of  field 
crops. 

A  German  writer,  Professor  Kaehn, 
strongly  urges  the  use  of  what  he  terms 
catch-plants  against  the  Bpeeles  that 
infests  sugar  beet.  He  has  used  rape  as 
a  catch-plant.  This  is  sown  on  infested 
fields;  the  young  worms  in  the  soil  pene- 
trate the  roots  of  the  plants.  After  the 
roots  have  become  infested,  but  Ijcfore 
the  females  have  begun  to  produce 
young,  the  plants  are  pulled^np  and  de- 
stroyed. In  this  way  several  crops  of 
rape  are  produced  upon  the^infested  field 
one  after  another  in  the  same  season, 
each  succeeding  crop  tending  to  entrap 
the  worms  remaining  in  the  soil.  Bat, 
obviously,  the  use  of  catch-plants  Is  a 
very  expensive  method  of  fighting  Uie 
pests,  and  yet  it  is  an  expense  that  would 
be  gladly  met  by  the  owners  of  valuable 
lands  if  they  could  feel  sure  of  such  results 
as  these  reported  by  Professor  Kuehn. 
As  regards  remedial  measures.  Prof. 
Comstock  remarks :  "  It  seems  to  me,  that 
the  growers  of  Clematis  can  at  onee, 
without  waiting  for  further  discoveries, 
reduce  their  losses  to  the  minlmnm  by  a 
little  care  In  the  management  of  theii 
plant-houses,  in  the  procuring  of  pot- 
ting soil  and  in  the  choice  of  fields  for 
planting  out. 

'•  The  conditions  In  some  of  our  estab- 
lishments where  Clematis  is  grown  are 
those  most  favorable  for  the  multiplica- 
tion and  perpetuation  of  the  disease;. 
The  benches  upon  which  the  pots  stand 
are  covered  with  gravel  or  coal  ashes, 
which  Is  changed  at  infrequent  intervals; 
the  roots  of  tbe  diseased  plants  pass 
through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  and  ramify  in  the  gravel  or  ashes, 
and  the  worms  follow  the  roots.  Infest 
them,  and  this  soli  becomes  a  breeding 
place  for  the  pest.  When  another  lot  of 
plants  is  placed  upon  such  soil,  obvioosly 
in  a  short  time  these  plants  will  become 
diseased.  It  is  recommended,  therefore, 
that  between  each  two  lots  of  plants 
the  soil  be  carefully  removed  from  the 
benches  and  placed  where  it  will  not 
contaminate  other  crops;  that  before 
renewing  the  soil  the  benches  be 
thoroughly  washed  with  lye  so  as  to  de- 
stroy any  worms  that  may  be  lodged 
in  the  cracks ;  that  the  soil  for  potting 
be  carefully  selected  so  that  it  shall  not 
be  a  source  of  infection;  that  in  plant- 
ing out  great  care  be  taken  to  make  sure 
that  it  be  done  on  land  which  is  free 
from  this  worm;  if  any  roots  of  any  kind 
are  found  in  the  soil  which  have  unnatu- 
ral swellings  upon  them,  the  field  should 
not  be  used,  as  there  will  be  a  strong 
probability  that  such  swellings  are  galls 
made  by  this  worm;  and  finally,  until 
a  grower  is  able  to  produce  only  healthy 
plants  he  should  not  use  root-grafts,  for 
roots  that  are  apparently  healthy  often 
contain  the  worms." 


A  Sample  of  Many.— -The  paper  the 
last  two  weeks  is  simply  immense.  If  I 
can  only  make  some  others  think  the 
same  I  will  be  happy.— W'.  E.  Rutax,N.  J. 


Hortlcoltnral  Books.~We  have  facilities 
which  enable  tis  to  supply  any  horticnltaral 
book  published  in  this  country  or  Europe.  Send 
2C.  stamp  for  our  new  cataloj^ue. 
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THE  QUESTION  BOX 

A  that  giMfUoiwefc  mueh  »kaU  Uam  mue^.>  Bacon. 

Readers  are  InTf ted  to  forward  parti- 
culars of  any  difficulty  or  perplexity  that  thev 
have  encountered.  If  the  question  be  one  of 
ireneral  interest  it  will  be  inserted  In  this 
column,  so  that  other  readers  who  may  have 
Information  to  impart  can  assist  their  breth- 
ren by  recounting:  their  own  experiences. 
Questions  of  a  purely  individual  interest  will 
be  replied  to  by  the  £ditor  under  the  head  of 
"Short  Answers.*' 

Qnestfong  submitted  in  this  depsrt- 
ment  will  receive  thef nil  attention  of  the  staff 
of  Amebjcan  Gardenino  and  when  desirable 
will  be  answered  editorially. 

All  oommnnioations  for  Insertion 
should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  American  Gardening.  P.  O. 
Box  1697,  New  York  City.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition 
to  any  destirnatlon  he  may  desire  to  be  used 
in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  or 
answer  are  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  sepa- 
rate piece  of  paper 

Answers  should  always  bear  the  title  of 
the  querv  replied  to  and  the  page  on  which  it 
appearea.  and  our  readers  will  sreatly  oblige 
ns  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge 
and  observations  permit,  the  correspondents 
who  seek  assistance.  Conditions,  soils,  and 
means  vary  so  infinitely  that  several  answers 
to  thesame  question  may  often  be  very  useful, 
and  those*wbo  reply  would  do  well  to  men- 
tion the  localties  in  which  the  experience  was 
Rained. 

Important  to  Querists.— Correepon- 
dents  must  look  through  the  whole  of  the 
paper  for  replies  to  their  queries.  Answers 
cannot  always  be  given  the  week  after  the 
queries  are  received,  but  there  is  as  little  de- 
lay as  possible  in  dealing  with  them. 

Cash  Prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best 
set  of  an«  were  each  week.  Payment  to  be 
oiade  monthly. 


Wants  Horse  Radish. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  where  in  New  York 
toparchase  a  barrel  or  two  of  horse  rad- 
ish roots?  Or  how  is  it  Bold  ?  I  do  not 
find  it  quoted  in  yoar  market  reports.^ 
J.  Thornlby,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Bxtermliuitiiis  Moles* 

What  are  the  best,  simplest  and  most 
ef&cacions  and  quickest  ways  of  exter- 
minating ground  moles  from  the  lawn 
and  bulb  beds;  or  what  will  induce  them 
'*  to  move  on"  to  somebody  else's  place? 
My  garden  is  full  of  bulbs,  and  the  moles 
are  playing  havoc  among  the  beds  and  in 
the  lawn.  There  was  not  a  mole  on  the 
place  two  weeks  ago.  Can  they  be 
chased  out,  or  suffocated  by  pouring  oils 
or  adds  down  the  runs?  I  have  tried 
dogs,  but  they  simply  ruin  the  place,  and 
don't  catch  the  moles.--<;HAs.  H.  Davis. 

Best  Variety  of  Tomatoes. 

Which  Is  considered  to  be  the  best  va- 
riety of  tomato  for  ordinary  purposes? 

— ^W.  B.  LONOSTRBTH,  OhlO. 

Platanus  Occidentalis. 

Will  vou  kindly  tell  me  through  your 
valuable  pa  per  what  theshade  tree  Plan- 
tanus  occidentalis  Is,  and  whether  It  Is 
adapted  to  Iowa?— W.  B.  B. 

For  a  Shrttl>bery  Bed. 

What  shrubs  should  be  used  In  a  trian- 
gular bed  of  foliage  20  feet  on  each  side, 
the  object  being  to  obtain  as  dense  a 
mass  of  foliage  as  possible,  from  four  to 
ten  feet  high,  or  possibly  higher  than 
that  In  the  center.— W.  B.  B.,  la. 

Chinese  Lily. 

Can  I  grow  Chinese  Lily  with  dwarf 
foliage?  mine  always  grow  with  the 
foliage  as  high  as  the  flowers. >-A.  A. 

Pertaining:  to  Roses. 

T"I  have  a  bed,  especially  prepared, 
which  will  accommodate  86  Roses.  I 
want  to  plant  the  hybrid  tea  class.  For 
the  purpose  I  want  such  varieties  as 
can  be  carried  through  the  winter,  with 
moderate   protection,   In    this    climate 


where  Jt  sometimes  goes  to  18  or  20  de- 
grees below  xero,  thouKh  not  often. 

I  had  in  mind  the  following  varieties: 
Duchess  of  Albany,  Mme.  Caroline  Test- 
out,  Kalserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Presi- 
dent Cam  ot,  and  Meteor. 

Can  you  suggest  a  better  list,  and  de- 
scrib'>!  best  mode  of  winter  protection  of 
such  varieties  when  planted  In  a  solid 
bed.  and  what  of  the  hardiness  of  the  two 
varieties.  President  Camot  and  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria.  My  aim  Is  to  procure 
a  permanent  bed  by  giving  proper  atten- 
tion ?— W.  O.  C,  Missouri. 

Preserving  the  Cassabsnana. 

Will  some  one  who  has  been  successful 
In  preserving  this  fruit  kindly  give  his  or 
her  experience  In  these  columns? 

As  I  do  not  see  seed  of  above  plant 
listed  in  any  catalogue,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  send  each  reader  of  American 
Gardenino  a  few  seeds  gratis  on  receipt  of 
stamp  to  pay  postage.— Sid.  J.  Yancey, 
Covington,  Ga. 

When  to  Trim  Apple  Trees. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  trim  old 
apple  trees  that  have  been  neglected  for 
years?  What  treatment  would  be  re- 
commended besides  trimming.— M.  J.  B. 

Repairing  a  Hedge  Row. 

I  have  lately  bought  a  farm  here,  and 
there  are  a  great  many  thorn  hedges,  but 
there  are  a  few  gaps  where  the  hedge  has 
died  which  look  oad  and  make  the  fence 
useless.  The  hedge  is  about  three  feet 
high  and  has  been  kept  trimmed.  What 
had  I  better  do  to  All  those  places  soon, 
and  where  would  I  be  likely  to  buy  the 

Slants    or    trees?— Mas.   A.  Hamblen, 
'lemlngton,  N.  J. 

Raising  Sensitive  Plants. 

Will  some  one  please  tell  me  how  to 
raise  Sensitive  plants  ( Mimosa  pudlca )  ?— 
W.  A.  S.,  O. 

Margaret  or  Marguerite  Strawberry. 

I  have  a  few  f all^set  Maigaret  straw- 
berry plants  and  have  recently  seen  the 
Marguerite  very  highly  spoken  of.  Are 
they  one  and  the  same  kind  ?— W.  E.  R. 

Best  Early  Vegetables. 

What  is  considered  the  best  extra  early 
bean  for  market  gardeners?  Also  the 
best  early  cucumber?  I  planted  White 
Spine  cucumbers  last  spring  (outdoors) 
and  they  blossomed  for  three  weeks  be- 
fore they   set  a  cucumber.— W.  L.  Mes- 

PLAY. 

Wants  Worm  Proof  Com. 

My  extra  early  sweet  corn  was  ren- 
dered almost  unmarketable  this  year  by 
the  worm  which  appears  to  enter  at  the 
silk.  Is  there  any  variety  of  extra  early 
corn  (good  for  roasting  ears)  which  Is 
not  thus  infested?  I  have  heard  that 
the  Early  Pearl  was  good.  Is  It  extra 
early  ?— w.  L.  Mesplay. 

Moving  Rambler  Rose. 

I  have  a  two-year-old  Crimson  Rambler 
Rose  (with  several  branches,  two  of 
them  15  feet  long)  planted  in  my  back 
garden.  Can  I  move  It  to  the  front 
without  injuring  nextj^ear^s  crop  of  flow- 
ers? If  yes,  how,  and  at  about  what 
time  in  the  spring  Is  b^t?  I  wish  to 
make  a  show  with  It,  as  I  think  It  will 
be  something  grand,  Judging  by  what  It 
did  this  spring  with  two  little  three-foot 
whips.— W.  E.  R.,  N.  J. 

How  to  Use  Horse  ilanure. 

(1)  What  is  the  best  way  to  applv 
fresh  horse  manure  to  land  on  which 
crops  are  growing,  as  mulch  or  hoed  in? 

(2)  In  which  way  will  land  in  the  long 
run  get  most  good  from  horse  manure, 
by  composting  or  by  applying  it  to  the 
land  while  fresh?— .J.  J.  H.,  Fla. 

Germinating  Sand  Pear. 

Can  you  give  us  anj'  information  with 
reference    to  germinating  Japan    pear 


seed  ?  This  Is  a  verv  desirable  stock  in 
this  section,  but  It  Is  difficult  to  germi- 
nate.—Florida. 

Care  off  Lceilas. 

I  have  lately  received  somb  large  plants 
L»lia  albida  and  L.  anceps  on  block: 
the  clumps  aro  separated  dnto  several 
distinct  plants  with  numbers  of  dead 
bulbs  among  them.  Should  they  not  be 
divided  and  It  so,  when?  Do  they  do 
best  on  blocks  or  In  bapHet?  I  find 
your  paper  of  great  help  to  me  and  wish 
you  long-continued  success.— C.  R.  H. 

Planting  a  Pond. 

I  have  a  pond  which  is  about  80  feet  in 
diameter  and  slopes  toward  the  center 
where  it  is  about  2  feet  deep.  The  pond 
Is  supplied  by  raAu  water  from  the  roofs, 
also  by  an  artesian  well  which  flows  into 
the  well  at  the  rate  of  about  lO  gallons 
per  minute.  I  keep  some  ducks  who  use 
the  pond.  I  would  like  to  plant  some 
plants  and  shrubs  In  and  around  the 
pond,  and  ask  for  adviceas  to  what  plants 
or  shrubs  would  be  best  suited,  and  how 
to  go  about  planting  same. — Abita 
Springs,  Fla. 

Ground  Criclcets. 

I  have  made  two  sowings  of  beets  and 
carrots,  but  have  no  plants  to  show  for 
my  labor.  The  seed  sprouted  and  the 
little  plants  could  distinctly  be  seen  in 
the  rows,  but  next  morning  they  had 
disappeared ;  as  other  plants  came  up 
day  by  day,  so  they  disappeared  next 
morning.  On  examining  the  situation  I 
found  that  the  ground  was  perforated 
with  holes  the  cAse  of  a  pencil,  looking 
like  ant-holes.  My  neighbors  inform  me 
that  the  destructive  cause  is  '*  ground 
crickets."  How  can  I  get  rid  of  them  or 
protect  my  young  plants?— A  bita 
Sprinos. 

Culture  of  Qeraniums. 

Will  you  through  your  Question  Box 
have  some  one  give  the  proper  treatment. 
Including  temperature,  of  the  Lady  Wash- 
ington Geraniums,  so-called,  from  the 
time  they  leave  the  cutting  bench  till 
they  bloom.— Joseph  H.  Spbrry. 

A  Nei^ected  Berry  Patch. 

Last  spring  I  planted  *5,000  strawber- 
ries at  my  country  home,  which  I  can 
only  go  to  about  once  a  month.  I  hired 
a  man  to  cultivate  It,  which  he  did — 
when  he  had  nothing  else  to  do.  The  re- 
sult is  an  elegant  crop  of  pig  weed  three 
feet  high. 

What  is  best  for  me  to  do— plow  the 
fleld  up  and  start  over  ?  If  I  should  cut 
down  the  weeds,  cultivate,  fertilise  and 
mulch  next  spring,  would  I  probably  get 
berries  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
plot? 

I  have  to  hire  It  all  done,  as  I  can  only 
go  there  on  Sundays.— P.  J.  Stuyvbsant. 

fluclc  riulch  ffor  Strawberries. 

Will  not  fine  muck,  procurable  upon  the 
place,  make  a  good  winter  protection  for 
strawberry  plants  In  the  hill.  Also,  If 
used  alone  or  combined  with  ashes  would 
it  also  be  a  winter  and  spring  fertiliser? 
Would  slacked  lime  be  of  additional  use 
in  this  way?  How  much  to  use?  Would, 
it  be  of  use  to  put  any  mulch  of  any  kind 
between  the  rows,  with  this  mulching 
upon  plants,  until  ready  for  summer 
mulching  with  straw;  with  our  sandy 
land  and  no  standing  water?— J.  M. 
CusHHAN,  Mich. 

ilaggots  on  Cucumbers. 

Many  of  the  cucumber-growers  under 
glass  of  this  vicinity  are  troubled  with  a 
small  maggot  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
long,  white,  with  a  dark  streak  through 
the  body.  It  turns  into  a  small  knat- 
like  fly.  They  attack  the  roots  of  the 
cucumbers  and  the  vine  suddenly  wilts 
and  dieri.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of  th** 
magazine  suggest  a  remedy  ?  The  earth 
is  new  sod  mixed  with  fresh  stable  ma- 
nure.- P.  F.  W.,  111. 
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Short  Answers. 

( To  J.  Bradley . )— The  Carnation  leaves 
show  a  bad  attack  of  the  '*  riisf  disease. 
Try  to  Induce  a  -brisk  growth  on  the 
plants  as  soon  as  the  days  begin  to 
brighten. 

(To  J.  C.  G.)— Your  Hollyhocks  are 
attacked  by  the  Hollyhock  disease  (Pac- 
stnla  mal vacearum ) .  Destroy  very  badly 
diseased  plants  by  bnrning  and  use  Bor- 
deaux mixture  freely  on  the  rest ;  it  may 
Have  some,  but  it  Is  doubtful. 

(To  J.  W.  G.)— Designs  for  poultry 
bouses  alone  or  combined  with  other 
structures  can  be  found  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  Illustrated  Quarterly,  No.  1; 
price  25c. 

(To  J.  C.)— The  shoot  sent  was  crushed 
to  a  pulp  by  the  cancelling  stamp  used  in 
the  mails.     Please  send  fresh  material 

Sacked  in  a  box  with  damp  moss  or  blot- 
Ing  paper.     Possibly    it    was   Gynura 
aurantiaca. 

(To  J.  J.  H.)— Ume  will  luiHten  the  d^ 
composition  of  the  pile. 


HoDtbl;  Competition 

*  ^  cash  prise  of  95.00  per  column  is  offer- 
ed for  the  most  Instructive  practical 
essay  on 

Lettuce  Forcing. 

Manuscripts  must  be  n\*eived  at  this 
office  by  January  1  and  Hhould  be  of 
about  two  columns  In  length.  All  MSS. 
Mubmitte>l  in  this  or  any  cojupetition  be- 
comes the  property  of  Am.  (Ubdbnino. 

Subject  for  the  February  competition 
will  be  announced  in  good  time. 


Answers  Prize  Award. 

The  prize  offered  for  the  t)e8t  set  of 
answers  to  the  letter^  published  in  one 
week's  Question  Box  haH  lliia  week  been 
awarded  to  W.  M.  EdwardB^Dnrien^Conn. 
and  a  check  for  $5.00  is  Ht*iit'this  day. 


To  the  Editor  of  American  (ihrtlenlaff. 

Your  letter  of  December  11,  with  check 
for  f  5  has  been  received,  and  I  thank  you 
very  much.  This  award  for  the  set  of 
best  answers,  and  at  the  km  me  time  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  to  receive  such 
award  is  Indeed  very  gratifying  and  flat- 
tering to  me.  This  new  policy  of  giving 
an  award  for  the  best  aiiHwers  will  un- 
doubtedly be  very  much  appreciated  by 
the  patrons  of  American  G  vkde.nino,  and 
will,  in  my  opinion,  bring  y.rMimany  new 
subscribers  and  cause  the  old  ones  to  ex- 
ert themselves  to  make  your  already 
highly  educational  Journal  in  ore  interest- 
ing than  ever.— Max  Muntk. 

Cambridge  aty,  IniL,  Hrc.  1897. 
Received  nrnn  AMERli 'd A'  GARDEN- 
ING, Five  DollAiv,  said  Hum  beinjf 
amount  ofpriEe  awarded  trw  for  best  set 
of  answers  to  Question  If  ox  for  current 
weeic  of  Dec.  11, 
$0.00,  (Sifirned) 

MA  V  MVSTE, 


The  New  Jersey  State  iforticultural 
Society  will  hold  its  23d  annual  meeting 
In  the  State  House,  Trenton,  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday.  Janii.ny  5  and  6, 

1898. 


Conceniiog  the  Future. 

[Reprloted  from  Uwt  Imie.l 

What**  In  a  Name? 

Sometimes  much;  sometimes  nothing. 
Amebioan  Gabdenino  Is  a  good  name 
and  will  live.  But  a  single  title, 
however,  does  not  always  indi- 
cate all  that  is  carried  between  two 
covers.  And  so  it  is  with  American 
Qardbnino  to  which  we  are  think- 
ing of  adding  a  sub-title  so  that 
all  may  appreciate  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  their  favorite  paper,  it  is  our  in- 
tention in  1898  to  make  the  paper  so 
broad  In  its  scope  that  every  one  who 
dwells  in  country  and  suburbs  will  be 
irresistibly  drawn  toward  it,  because 
they  will  And  subjects  of  value  to  them 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  publication. 
We  Intend  to  coverevery  phase  of  Interest 
in  country  life,  excepting  broad  agricul- 
ture, which  is  now  so  ably  cared  for  by 
many  valuable  contemporaries.  We  ask 
our  readers  for  pointers  in  the  above 
direction,  and  wiii  pay  handsomely  tor 
ail  articien  of  general  interest  affecting 
the  miilionH  who  reside  in  the  country. 

The  greatest  encouragement  our  read- 
ers can  confer  upon  us,  and  that  which 
will  be  most  agreeable  to  us.  is  the 
prompt  renewal  of  their  expiring  sub- 
scriptions. If,  with  this,  you  will  at 
same  time  forward  one  new  subscription, 
you  will  have  testified  to  the  full  your 
appreciation  of  our  efforts. 

The  Qaestlon  Box. 

Winter  season  is  the  time  for  study,  for 
work  does  not  press  quite  so  hard.  If 
you  want  information  on  any  subject 
connected  with  life  in  the  country,  send 
in  your  question.  It  will  have  faithful 
attention.  And  if  It's  a  question  of  gen- 
eral interest  it  will  be  covered  in  Ruch  a 
manner  as  not  only  to  please  you,  but 
may  be  the  means  of  aiding  scores  and 
hundreds.  Also  see  If  you  can't  answer 
some  of  the  questions  asked,  and  so  earn 
one  of  our  $5  prizes? 

The  Monthly  Prise  Bsiiiy. 

This  feature  should  surely  be  the  means 
of  drawing  out  some  remarkably  good 
things.  If  you  have  a  subject  in  your 
mind  you  would  like  to  see  fully  covered, 
let  us  hear  from  you.  Practical  sugges- 
tion is  what  we  want,  and  $5  a  column 
to  the  winner  is  fairly  good  pay. 

Advertlsen,  One  Word  With  Yon. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  contracts 
to  begin  the  year  with.  Is  yours  among 
them?  If  not,  you  may  be  sorrv,  for 
Ambricax  Gardening  is  going  to  boom 
in  the  year  of  1898  as  never  T)efore,  and 
it*s  a  pity  to  lose  good  opportunities  for 
paying  investments  nowlidays. 

The  ImproTed  Appearance. 

The  improved  appearance  of  American 
Gardenino  Is  an  earnest  of  what  is  in 
store  for  subscribers  throughout  1898. 
Notice  the  increased  number  of  pages, 
heavier  paper,  more  readable  type. 
Above  all,  read  our  Announcements! 
Then  let  us  hear  from  you  if  you  know  of 
any  better  or  more  valuable  paper  to 
the  dweller  in  the  country.  If  you  do, 
we  are  open  to  suggestions  for  still  fur- 
ther improvement.  With  your  own  re- 
newal, send  us  two  or  three  new  sub- 
scriptions; that's  the  kind  of  apprecia- 
tion all  publishers  value. 


Every  good  gardener  want«  the  beit 
books.  Our  new  oataloetie  of  selected 
books  is  the  best  galde  out.  Sent  for  Sc. 
Mtamp. 


Our  1898  Art  Calendar. 

Subscribers  desiring  one  of  these  really 
magnificent  calendars  should  send  In 
their  renewals  at  once.  We  have  printed 
scores  of  testimonials  In  recent  Issues  to 
show  the  esteem  in  which  they  are  held 
by  subscribers  who  have  received  copies, 
and  we  stand  in  no  fear  of  contradiction 
of  our  claim  that  never  before  has  such 
a  tasty,  handsome,  and  valuablecalendar 
been  otfen*d  by  any  publication  for  so 
little  money. 

Order  now  while  we  still  have  a  Kup- 
ply  ou  li.ind.     \'t'rb.  sap  ! 


Northern  Illinois  HortlcuKiirUU. 

The  thirty-first  annual  meetJog  of  ttie 
Horticultural  Society  of  northern  DUnob 
held  at  DeKalb,  was  one  of  themoetlntn-- 
esting  meetings  ever  held  by  the  Society. 
The  fine  exhibits  of  apples  and  potatoes 
were  a  surprise  to  most  people  in  tills 
year  of  short  crops  of  those  articles. 
Among  the  papers  presented  and  dis- 
cussed were:  *' Shall  the  orchard  be  al- 
lowed to  go  to  grass?*'  H.  R.  Cotta* 
Freeport;  "  Vegetables  for  the  farmer/' 
Mrs.  Emma  Groh,  Olxon;  "  Protectloa 
of  our  song  birds,'*  Mrs.  A.  W.  Ffsk,  De 
Kalb;  "  New  ideasln  potato  calturp,"  L. 
H.  Read,  Grand  Rapida,  Wlsconshi: 
"Spraying  for  insect  eoeaileB,^  J.  L. 
Hartwell,  Dixon ;  "  Marketing  fralts  and 
vegetables  from  a  grocers'  standpobif 
C.  G.  Bodman,  De  Kalb;  "Small  fruit  for 
the  average  farmer,"  E.  S.  Farman.  E3 
Paso ;  "  Pansy  and  pansy  seeds,*'  WU- 
llam  Toole.  Baraboo,  Wis. ;  '*  Remits  of 
plant  variation,"  Jonathan  PeriaDD, 
Chicago;  ''Does  it  pay  to  bother  with 
flowers?"  Mrs.  Clinton  Rosette,  DeKalb; 
*' Fruit  culture  versus  general  farmiDg; 
pleasures  and  profits  of,"  B.  F.  Wyman. 
Sycamore;  '' The  child  and  the  garden^ 
Col.  F.  W.  Parker  (of  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School). 

Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Wllison,  Mears,  Mich., 
won  the  prise  of  $15  for  best  essay  upon 
the  topic, '"  Why  and  how  should  horti- 
culture be  taught  in  rural  schools  ?" 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  jear 
were:  J.  L.  Hartwell,  Dixon,  Prea;  H.R. 
Cotta,  Freeport,  first  vice-president ;  J. 
Friend,  Nekoma,  second  vice-president; 
Lewis  Dim,  Sterling,  third  vice-presi- 
dent; D wight  Herrick,  Rocbelle,  secre- 
tary ;  Li.  Woodard,  Marengo,  treasarer. 

Prof.  Jas.  Troop,  of  I^fayette,  Ind., 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  as 
State  Entomologist  of  Indiana. 

Announcement 

The  pnbllahers  of  AMERICAN  OAR- 
DENINO,  in  order  to  increase  inter- 
est among  readers,  as  well  as  to  add 
value  to  their  paper,  make  the  fbl- 
lowing     liberal     offers    for      1S98: 

A  Cash  Prize 

Each  week,  for  the  Best 
Photograph  of  Well-grown  Plant, 
with  description  as  to  how  the  resntt 
shown  was  obtained;  or  for  other 
suitable  illustrative  photograph  and  text. 
As  high  as  95.00  a  week  will  be  paid, 
according  to  merit. 

A  dsh  Prize 

Each  week  for  Best  Set  oi 
Answers  to  the  Question  Box  of  the 
week  previous.  As  high  as  fS.OO  a  week 
will  be  paid,  according  to  merit. 

A  Cash  Prize 

Every  month  for  the  Best 
Essay  on  an  announced  subject  of  gen- 
eral  interest.  Subject  for  each  month  to 
be  announced  in  due  time.  Essays  not 
to  exceed  two  columns,  and  f5.00  per 
column  will  be  paid  for  the  best  essay. 
All  essays  submitted  become  the  prop- 
erty of  American  Gardening. 

OTHER   1898  FEATURES! 

Art  Supplement  Free 

In     colors.     Once    each    month — to 
every  subscriber  In  good  standing. 

Literary  Supplement 

Monthly— For  Advanced  Readers. 


Doc.  25.  1897. 
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Mr.  P.  H.  Jacobs. 

As  was  anuounced  In  our  Issue  of  last 
week,  we  have  secured  the  services  of  Mr. 
P.  H.  Jacobs  to  conduct  the  poultry  col- 
umn in  American  Oabdenino  during  the 
coining  year. 

The  close  association  of  the  poultry 
yard  and  the  garden  in  thousands  of 
country  and  suburban  homes  authorises 
the  course  of  giving  that  adjunct  a  de- 
cided prominence  in  these  columns  and  to 
small  poultry  raisers  American  Garden- 
ing thus  becomes  an  invaluable  weekly 
guide  and  aid. 

In  placing  the  department  in  the  hands 
ofj  Mr.  Jacobs,  our  poultry  matter 
at  once  assumes  an  authoritative  rank ; 
and^a  few  details  as  to  the  career  of  that 
gentleman  are  now  presented  so  that 
readers  may  know  what  manner  of  man 
it  is  who  instructs  and  advises  them. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Jacobs  was  born  near  Rich  - 


The  Bee  Keeper. 


Comb  Foundation. 

Comb  foundation  has  been  used  for 
more  than  twenty  years  by  large  apiar- 
ists, and  in  that  time  many  valuable  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  its  manu- 
facture. It  also  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced in  price.  It  is  used  almost  univer- 
sally by  our  most  progressive  beekeep- 
ers and  rarely  can  anyone  be  found  who 
would  condemn  its  use. 

Careful  investigation  has  proven  to  us 
that  the  bees  must  consume  at  least  12 
pounds  of  honey,  possibly  more,  to  se- 
crete wax  sufficient  to  build  one  pound  of 
comb;  thus  combs  weighing  one  pound 
cost  about  $2  at  a  low  estimate,  count- 
ing the  honey  and  time  for  building. 

We  can  purchase  comb  foundation  at 
an   average  price   of  45c.  to  50c.  per 


Fig.  347.— Mr.  P.  H.  Jacobs  (Poultry  expert). 


mond,  Ya.,  in  1841,  on  a  large  planta- 
tion where  vegetables  and  fruits  were 
specialties.  He  became  interested  in 
agricultural  problems  at  an  early  age 
and  especially  studied  the  theories  of  Ed- 
mund Kuffin,  the  pioneer  of  American 
ag^ricultural  science.  Later  moving  to 
Philadelphia,  he  completed  his  studies  in 
chemistry. 

At  a  very  early  age  poultry  ad  an 
attraction  for  the  young  Jacobs,  and  in 
1852  he  began  to  engage  in  what  has 
been  his  life  interest.  The  Shanghai  was 
the  first  breed  he  handled. 

Mr.  Jacobs  is  alsoa  practised  news- 
paper hand,  having  for  the  past  twelve 
years  edited  the  Poultry  Keeper,  which 
Journal  he  still  conducts.  He  Is  also 
agricultural  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Becord  and  of  the  Implement  Age,  and 
was  formerly  editor  of  the  American 
Fertilizer,  Farmers*  Magazine,  and 
Field,    Farm    and  Stockman. 

Mr,  Jacobs  is  a  practical  poultry  man 
who  speaks*  from  experience.  Hfs  first 
contribution  appears  next  week. 


pound.  This  comb  foundation  the  bees 
can  draw  out  and  have  ready  to  store 
honey,  or  raise  brood,  In  a  very  short 
time.  Not  only  is  there  this  saving  of 
money  and  time,  but  we  secure  nice 
.straight  combs.  Combs  that  are  the 
pride  of  any  beekeeper  as  they  can  be 
manipulated  so  easily,  can  be  inter- 
changed when  needed  and  have  no  off- 
sets and  bulges  to  smash  bees  and  ruin 
brood.  If  desired  for  extracting  they  can 
be  uncapped  very  quickly  and  will  be  a 
source  of  pleasure  whenever  the  apiarist 
needs  to  handle  them. 

By  the  use  of  foundation  we  can  secure 
nearly  all  worker  comb  and  anyone  who 
has  fed  a  big  hoard  of  drones  for  a  few 
seasons  knows  well  the  cost  thereof. 
For  instance,  if  you  were  keeping  poul- 
try for  the  profit  in  eggs,  and  kept  and 
fed  about  one-third  roosters,  the  profit 
would  be  cut  in  half,  no  doubt.  The 
same  holds  good  in  the  bee  yard.  If  the 
bees  are  allowed  to  build  their  own 
comb  as  they  desire,  they   will  build  ten 


times  as  much  drone  comb  as  is  profitable 
to  the  beekeeper.  Thousands  of  dollars 
are  lost  annually  by  this  one  item  of 
rearing  and  feeding  millions  of  useless 
drones.  By  the  use  of  comb  foundation 
in  the  brood  nest  all  this  can  be  saved. 

The  use  of  foundation  in  the  surplus 
case  is  often  more  profitable  yet  than  in 
the  brood  chamber.  As  a  rule,  we  do 
not  put  the  surplus  cases  on  until  the 
brood  combs  are  filled  with  brood  and 
honey,  and  the  bees  would  not  enter 
them  were  we  to  put  them  on  sooner,  so 
the  bees  want  room  immediately  to  store 
the  honey  that  Is  generally  coming  in 
rapidly.  If  we  use  no  cotaib  foundation 
in  the  sections,  the  bees  have  to  build 
every  bit  of  comb,  and  often  by  the  time 
they  get  right  under  way  of  comb  build- 
ing and  have  many  sections  half  or  three- 
fourths  full,  the  honey  flow  is  over,  or 
nearly  so,  and  we  have  any  number  of 
half-finished  sections  that  are  not  mar- 
ketable. 

The  best  we  can  then  do  then  is  to  extract 
the  little  honey,  which  is  three  times  the 
trouble  it  is  worth,  aud  store  the  sec- 
tions for  next  season  which  is  a  nuisance 
as  any  one  who  has  tried  it  can  testify. 
The  moth,  the  mice,  the  ants  and  what 
not  will  continually  try  to  ruin  them  for 
us. 

I  advise  my  readers  from  practical  ex- 
perience, not  to  keep  any  more  colonies 
than  they  can  readily  handle  and  take 
good  care  of,  then  use  the  best  hives  and 
the  best  modern  methods,  and,  to  their 
surprise,  many  will  learn  that  bees  are 
more  profitable  than  any  other  branch  of 
Industry  on  the  rural  home. 

L.  W.  T.10HTY,  Pa. 


The  Tree  Planting  Association  of  New 
York  City  held  its  second  annual  meet- 
ing recently.  The  annual  reports  en- 
couraged the  members.  The  associa- 
tion now  .  has  172  members,  and 
a  .snug  little  balance  in  its  treasury. 
Thirty-two  new  members  have  Joined 
during  the  last  month,  many  of 
them  women.  The  great  majority  of 
the  members  consists  of  old  New  York 
people,  owners  of  much  real  estate.  The 
reports  show  126  trees  planted  In  the 
city  since  Octol)er. 


The  Henry  Strawberry. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby 
a  bountiful  supply  of  these  plants  will  t>e 
ready  for  spring  delivery  to  subscribers 
and  agents,  and  in  this  connection  we 
beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  our  generous  offer  of  these  plants  in 
another  column.  We  do  not  think  that 
a  more  liberal  offer  has  ever  been  made 
than  the  one  now  advertised,  whereby 
the  agent  or  worker  sending  us  in  a  club 
of  ten  new  names,  at  91  each,  becomes 
entitled  to  100  Henry  Strawberry  plants, 
while  five  plants  will  be  sent  postpaid  to 
each  person  in  his  club.  This  offer  will 
not  apply  to  a  club  of  less  than  ten.  It 
may  he  a  very  long  time  before  such  an 
offer  of  such  a  plant  can  be  made  again. 
The  wonderful  success  which  has  accom- 
panied our  premium  offer  this  fall,  in  the 
short  time  at  our  disposal  to  advertise  it, 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  orders  for  the 
Henry  Strawberry  next  spring  may  ex- 
ceed all  anticipations;  however,  we  have 
planned  for  a  large  supply  for  delivery 
and  trust  to  be  able  to  meet  all  demands 
upon  us.  Mr.  Jerolaman's  series  of  arti- 
cles is  now  being  placed  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  copies  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  who 
desire  to  use  same  In  the  canvas  for  new 
subscriptions. 
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There  is  Not  a  Home  in  the  Land 

Bat  calls  for  a  yearly  Calendar. 

Bvery  family  tries  to  get  one  or  more ;   generally  more. 

There  are  Calendars  and  Calendars 

Some  are  good,  some  bad»  most  of  them  indifferent. 

There  Will  Not  be  a  Calendar  Issued  for  1898 

To  exceed  in  artistic  elegance,  finish,  beauty  of  designs  and  effective 
coloring,  the  one  we  to«day  offer  as  a  premiam  to  every  snbscriptioa 
to  AMERICAN  GARDBNING  received  before  December  SI,  1807. 

EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  IS  ENTITLED  TO  ONE 

AND    CAN    EASILY    EARN    TWENTY. 

/^UR  magnificent  Roae  and  Qirl  1898  six  sheet  Art  Calendar,  two  months  to  a  sheet,  each  sheet  8V^ii% 
^^  inches,  is  superbly  lithographed  in  eleven  colors,  and  printed  on  hammered  paper  ;  the  whole  taste- 
fully tied  with  silk  bow — undoubtedly  a  work  of  art  fit  for  the  most  elegant  home, 
Description  ^^^  ^  handsome  a  Calendar  as  was  ever  published.  Each  one  of  the  six  designs 
presents  a  distinct  type  of  female  loveUness  and  a  fresh  study  in  roses,  the 
:)oloring  on  each  sheet  being  rendered  in  harmony  with  the  design.  There  is  not  a  line  of  advertising 
on  the  Calendars  to  detract  from  their  value.     They  will  not  be  sold  by  us  for  less  than  $1.00  each 


Who  is 

Entitled 

to  a 

Calendar? 


EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  renewing  before  December  31,  i897»  enclosing  Five  Cents 
additional  to  pay  packing  and  postage. 

EVERY  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION— To  induce  people  to  test  the  value  of  Amkricah 
Gardening  we  will  send  the  Calendar  absolutely  free  to  every  name  received 
direct  not  previously  on  our  mailing  list.     Remit  $1.00  for  A.  G.  12  months. 

EVERY  ONE  sending  us  a  club  of  Pour  3-month  trial  subscriptions  at  twenty- 
five  cents  each,  will  get  a  Calendar,  free  as  a  premium,  by  return  maiL 

EVERY  NEW  name  sent  in  by  an  agent. 


hfOTB.— We  hay*  ordered  manufactured  for  us  a  larsre  stock  of  these  superb  Calendars  in  the  endeayor  to  haye  sufficient 
supply  for  all  demands,  but  will  not  guarantee  to  fill  orders  after  supply  is  exhausted.     Therefore,  order  yours  now. 


C|%A£«f ol  fi%  Airen'ffi  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Calendar  to  show  peopU  will  clinch  th«  argument  and  obtain  the  subscri^ 
^P'^  *  *'  /\J5'^"**  tion.  Bona  fide  Agents  will  be  mailed  one  copy,  securely  wrapped,  on  receipt  of  only  Twenty- 
five  cents  (one-fourth  its  value.)  Armed  with  this  superb  Calendar  we  misjudge  human  nature  greatly  if  any  ordinary  mortBl 
cannot  secure  a  big  list  of  new  subscriptions  every  day.     Every  new  subscriber  you  send  us  gets  a  Calendar  by  rettim  maO. 


^T^^  Every  new  subscription  at  $1.00  entitles  the  agent  to  Five  of  the  Wonderful    Henry 

Strawberry  Plants,  to  be  delivered  next  Spring.     Thus  100  new  subscriptions  would 

secure  agents  500  plants  ;    a  possession  worthy  of  your  consideration.     Every   new 

P£|V  subscriber  taken  by  agent  will  receive  one  of  our  Art  Calendars  free  by  return  xnaiL 

Agents  who  do  not  want  the  Henry  Strawberry  Plants  can  retain  as  their  payment  20 

A         ^j.^  cents  in  cash  on  each  subscription  they  take,  or  will  be  credited  twenty-five  cents 

/^^CllL&  ^^  nuy  book,   magazine  or  publication    they  wish  to  obtain  through  us. 

JSSiJl»  MM  Em  CAN  GARDENING, P.  0.  Box  1697,  New  York. 

REMIT  BY  P.  O.  or  EXPRESS  MONEY  ORDER-IT  IS  SAFEST. 
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The  Window  Garden. 


Flowers  mnd  Plants  In  the  Home. 

A  gentleman.  In  delivering  a  recent 
lecture  on  the  crying  topic,  *'How  to 
keep  the  boys  on  the  rarm,"  gave,  an  one 
factor,  flowers  In  the  home.  Boys  who  are 
brought  up  in  the  same  house  with  flow- 
ers, or,  even  better,  decorative  plants, 
which  are  more  sure  to  remain  present- 
able with  little  worlc— are  more  certain 
to  love  the  home,  and  its  surroundings. 
This  is  especially  the  case  if  their  early 
Interest  In  these  things,  as  evinced  by 
questioning,  is  encouraged,  Instead  of  the 
reverse.  There  is  Interest  enough  In  the 
build  of  n  single  flower  to  keep  the  boy 
at  home  where  flowers  grow.  If  this  in- 
terest is  wisely  fostered. 

Home-made  Jardinieres. 

Burnt  poker  work  on  the  plainest 
of  receptacles  may  make  a  very  pretty 
Babstitute  for  the  more  expensive  jardi- 
niere. Crimped  tissue  paper  In  pale  green 
tints  may  be  applied  directly  to  straw- 
berry baskets,  when  used  as  receptacles 
for  bulbs ;  or,  it  may  be  used  to  cover 
pasteboard  forms  plainly  in  a  way  to 
make  a  useful  and  rather  lasting  receiver 
for  unsightly  pots.  If  one  desire  to  use 
decorations  in  color  directly  on  the  pots, 
it  is  far  preferable  to  let  tbe  painted  pot 
be  a  secondary  one,  inside  which  the 
plant,  potted  in  one  a  size  smaller,  may 
rest  and  flourish.  These  are,  perhaps, 
the  cheapest  *' jardinieres.'' 

]:.ast  Tear's  NovelUes. 

Since  it  is  said  that  we  are  not  to 
have  a  large  number  of  novelties  of  value 
for  the  coming  year,  it  behooves  us  to 
take  a  good  look  at  those  of  last  year  for 
selection.  The  tread  of  the  floral  world 
Is  shown  by  a  comprehensive  look  at 
these.  Seedsmen  are  working  largely  on 
outdoor  stuff,  to  meet  the  lai^ly  in- 
creased interest  in  this  class  of  plants. 
One  flrm  offered  last  year  some  85  floral 
novelties,  of  which  only  four  were  to  be 
grown  indoors,  and  at  least  two  of  the 
four  will  be  seen  oftener  outside. 

Newer  Things  for  Indoor  Use 

The  value  of  the  Oynura,  Aspara- 
Suci  Sprengeri,  Aubtilon  Savitzii,  etc., 
has  several  times  been  reverted  to.  The 
last  two  will  be  likely  to  be  among  the 
most  popular  of  the  newer  things  for  the 
year  to  come.  The  Nasturtiums,  known 
as  Mme.  Ounther*s  Hybrids,  are  very 
S^ood  for  the  window-box.  Much  of  the 
seed  sent  out  last  year  seemed  to  be 
mixed  with  that  of  the  old  climbing 
Ifasturtlum.  The  Giant  White  Daisy  Alls 
a  need  of  the  Daisy  lover  when  fleld 
Daisies  are  gone,  while  the  brilliant  new 
Salvia,  Clara  Bedman,  can  be  used  any- 
where with  good  results.  We  have  found 
the  Begonia  Vulcan,  somewhat  disap- 
pointing, and  have  not  heard  enough  re- 
ports of  it  to  know  how  it  has  met  the 
general  liking.  Geranium,  Agnes  Kel- 
way,  received  last  spring,  has  not  yet 
bloomed,  and  has  not  been  seen  on  exhi- 
bition. 

Growing  the  Stephanotls. 

A  most  deligbtful  old  plant  Is  this, 
one  hardly  to  be  surpassed  either  for 
beauty  or  fragrance.  Yet  how  seldom  is 
it  seen  la  cultivation  in  the  collection  of 
the  ami  Senr.  To  be  sure^it  is  not  a  win- 
ter bio      er,  but  this  very  fact  is  in  its 


favor,  in  one  way,  as  being  a  heat  lover, 
it  will  not  have  so  much  to  contend 
against,  while  making  its  growth  and 
flo  werlng.  While  resting  during  the  win- 
ter it  will  be  satibfled  with  as  little  heat 
as  50  degrees,  or  even  less.  Pruning  is 
scarcely  necessary,  except  to  cut  out 
v^eak  or  used-up  wood.  The  time  for  re- 
potting is  early  in  the  season,  at  about 
the  time  new  growth  commences.  Plenty 
of  sand,  with  leaf  mould,  and  flbrous 
loam,  will  form  a  good  soil  mixture. 

Typleal  Koses 

Some  time  ago  Gardening  Illus- 
trated gave  a  series  of  photographs  of 
Roses  representing  various  typical  forms. 
For  the  Tea  Rose.  Catherine  Mermet  was 
the  first  chosen.  The  Bride  furniahed  an- 
other example  of  perfection  of  form, 
while  Anna  Olivier  and  Sou  v.  d*un  Ami 
were  used  to  show  buds  of  varying  type. 
Celeste  showed  small,  semi-double 
blooms  somewhat  resembling  the  Rose, 
better  known  here,  Cecile  Brunner. 
Glorie  Lyonnaise  represented  the  flat- 
tish,  recurved  form.  A.  K.  Williams 
showed  the  flat,  and  Suzanne  de  Rodo- 
canachi  the  deep,  globular  bloom  among 
the  hybrid  perpetuals. 

Care  In  Watering. 

If  soils  are  not  fully  porous  natu- 
rally, or  if  they  are  well  fllled  with  roots, 
it  is  quite  common  at  this  season  for 
plants  to  fall  when  good  care  seems  to 
be  given.  The  trouble,  too  often,  is  that 
the  water  given  rushes  through  some 
flssure,  or  else  does  not  pass  through  at 
all;  and,  in  either  case,  the  plant  does 
not  receive  the  root  watering  which  the 
owner  apparently  gives.  The  motions 
are  gone  through,  without  the  proper  re- 
sult. This  state  of  things  is  especially 
bad  for  decorative  stuff  like  Aspidistras, 
Palms,  and  Ferns.  One  severe  drying  at 
the  root  may  destroy  the  nsefalness  of 
such  plants.  For  this  reason  let  the 
grower  t>e  sure  the  water  applied  reaches 
its  destination  and  does  its  work.  [Best 
to  plunge  the  pot  in  a  tub  of  water—En.] 

Window  Violets. 

It  is  indeed  hardihood  for  the  win- 
dow grower  to  attempt  Violets,  when  so 
many  professionals  are  unable  to  cope 
with  the  difficulties  connected  with  their 
successful  blooming.  Too  much  heat 
and  too  little  air  are  likely  to  be  the  chief 
kindnesses  (?)  which  the  plants  will  have 
to  flght  under.  In  full  sunshine  they  are 
liable  to  droop,  and  to  become  infested 
with  red  spider.  The  temperature  runs 
best  in  the  fortiecf.  We  have  Princess  of 
Wales  doing  very  well  in  50  to  55  de- 
grees, and  are  awaiting  its  further  be- 
havior with  deep  interest.  M.  V.  Norys. 


How's  This ! 


We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  reward 
for  any  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  (CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J. 
Cheney  for  the  liast  15  years,  and  believe 
him  i>errectly  honorable  in  all  business 
transactions  and  flnanclally  able  to 
carry  out  any  obligations  made  by  their 
flrm. 
West    &    Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists, 

Toledo,  O, 
Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale 
Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Hairs  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mu- 
cous surfaces  of  the  sy  tem.  Testimonials 
sent  free.  Price  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by 
all  Druggists. 


Packing  Specimens  for  Mail. 

It  is  ever  our  desire  to  serve  readers  as 
far  as  we  possibly  can  Inithe  direction  of 
naming  any  plant,  Ineect,  or  what  not 
that  may  be  sent  to  us.  We,  however,  do 
not  care  to  make  any  attempt  at  identi- 
flcatlon  unless  the  specimens  sent  are 
ample,  complete,  and  in  propercondition. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  put  a  leaf  of  a 
plant,  especially  if  succulent,  into  an  or- 
dinary letter  package— It  will  surely  get 
crushed  in  transit.  Correspondents  send- 
ing material  for  naming  are  asked  to 
send  plants  or  shoots  in  a  box  packed 
with  damp  moss  or  bibulous  paper;  the 
object  is  to  retain  freshness  and  the  orig- 
inal form  as  much  as  possible. 

Insects  should  be  suitably  enclosed  in 
vials  or  small  boxes. 

Business  Cards. 


C.  D.  Zimmerman,  Baftalo.  N.  Y-  Hortioultarist 
Landscape  Qardener.  Planb  and  estimates fanilalied 


r  AND  DEVELOP&fENT,  coHsaltattona,  plans, 
*^  soperlntendence,  plants,  labor,  etc.,  sappUed  for 
work  as  wanted.  SOO  orlyinal  deslirns  for  realdenoss, 
gardens,  parks,  etc,  ready  for  Inspection.  Oom- 
monlcatlons  solloited  from  those  wtio  reqalre  tiie 
value  of  land  or  residence  deTaloped  with 
eoonomy.  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson,  P.  O. 
New  York  City. 
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Situations  Wanted. 

Advertisements  win  be  Inserted  under  this  head- 
inff  at  ONB  CENT  put  word  eaoh  Insertion,  payable 
In  adTancou  The  addrem  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  adyertlsement.  No  advertisement  Inserted  tor 
lem  than  flfteen  cents  per  insertion: 

fXA.RDENER,  single,  desires  a  situation  on  private 
^^  or  commercial  place ;  good  references.  P.  G., 
43  Renwlck  St..  N.  Y.  City. 

TIT  ANTED  a  sltnatlon ;  by  a  thoroughly  practical 
^*     gardener  of  life  experience  in  all  branches; 
single,  best  references.   Addrem  T.  D.,  care  Mr. 
Hermann,  1491  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 

QARDENER  wants  situation;  trustworthy  and 
^^  reliable,  expertanoed  In  all  branches,  able  to 
take  full  charge  of  gentleman's  place,  also  to  lay 
out  grounds,  make  lawns,  etc.;  references  given. 
Addrem  Fred.  C.  Rose,  Flanders  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE. 

Advertisements  net  to  exceed  eighty  words  will 
be  Inserted  under  this  heading  at  two  oints  pkb 
WORD  each  Insertion,  payable  In  advance. 

Theaddrms  will  be  charsed  as  part  of  the  advt., 
and  each  Initial,  or  a  number,  counts  as  one  wonl. 
No  cuts  or  display  type  allowed. 

QTRAWBERRIE9,  Potato  Seeda  Wm.A.01ds, 
Q    Qkemos,  Mich. 

(?iLASS  at  wholesale,  rook  bottom  prices.  Also 
^^  paint  for  greenhouses.  The  Reed  Glam  A  Paint 
Co.,  4fi6  W.  Broadway.  New  York. 

*lirASHINQTON  Grape ;  flue  foliage,  fine  blossom, 
^*  line  fruit :  for  pots  or  garden ;  line  plants  ten 
cents  postpaid ;  order  now.  T.  J.  Miller,  Olympla, 
Waah. 

T  C.  BOBBINK,  Rutherford.  N.  J.—Dutch  Bulbs, 
-^*  Clematis,  Magnol  las,  Rhododendrena,  Asaleaa, 
etc  Branch  of  the  Horticultural  Company,  Bos- 
koop,  Holland. 

no  YOU  WANT  the  best  flower  pots?  If  so,  send 
-^  add  rem  to  The  WhlUdln  Pottery  Co. ,  718  Whar- 
ton St.,  Philadelphia.  Three  shipping  points,  can 
mve  you  freight. 

OTRAWBERRY  plants.  S5c.  each,  of  Clyde,  Glen 
^  Mary,  Wm.  Belt  and  Blsmark,  mnt  prepaid  for 
one  dollar.  CaUlogue  free.  Enos  W.  Dunham, 
Stevensvllle,  Mich. 

AMERICAN  GARDENING.  13  volumes,  1886  to 
■^^  4887  Inclusive ;  Popular  Gardening,  volumm  2, 
8,  4, 6, 6 ;  Gardening,  volumes.  8-4  and  part  of  2  and 
6.    G.  A.  Earl,  47  Cherry  St..  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

on  VARIETIES  of  pedigreed  strawberry  plants, 
^ ^  12,00  per  1000,  or  1000  of  100  each,  $S.(W.  Send 
for  list  of  varieties.  La  Porte  Nursery,  H.  W. 
Henry,  Proprietor,  La  Porte,  Ind.,  50  miles  east  of 
Chicago. 

TklRECT  from  che  grower,  duty  free.  Hulsebosch 
-^  Brothers*  Seed,  Bulb,  and  Plant  CaUlogue  U 
now  out.  prices  very  reasonable,  anybody  who  hat 
not  received  a  copy  should  addrem  Hulmboecb  Btw., 
Englewood,  N.  J. 
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The 

Henry 

Strawberry! 


To  Meet 


I 


The  extra- 
ordiaary 
demand  for 
this  unequaled  Strawberry  we 
are  preparing  100,000  Henry  plants 
for  delivery  through  next  Spring  to 

Premiam  Earners 

Henry    Strawberry    Plants     can    be 

obtained  solely  through  a  subscrip- 
tion to  Amebioan  Gabdenimo  ;  as  the 
publishers  will  not  sell  plants  under 
any  consideration; 

Neither   will   Mr.   Jerolaman   who   has 
signed  a  contract  with  us  to  that  effect. 

mo'^Eiiiiiii'oniiiits 

NEW  SUBS.  AND  RENEWALS 
Five  plants  of  the  Henry  will 
be  mailed,  postpaid,  as  a  premium 
to  every  Renewal  or  New  Sub- 
scriber sending  us  $1.00  for  a 
year's  subscription.  When  remit- 
ting be  sure  to  state  if  you  want 
this  premium. 

TO  AGENTS  AND  WORKERS 
For  every  $1.00  received  from 
agents  and  present  subscribers  for 
New  Subscriptions,  we  mail,  post- 
paid, Ten  Henry  plants,  Five  to 
the  New  Subscriber  and  Five  to 
the  Agent. 

Special  «<>6lDlilliiise[s  I 

CLUBS  OF  TEN 
To  every  agent  sending  us  in  a 
club  of  Ten  New  Names  and  $10.00 
we  will  forward  in  payment  there- 
for One  Hundred  (100)  Henry 
Strawberry  Plants,  by  express, 
as  well  as  send  Five  plants,  post- 
paid, to  each  person  in  the  club. 

All  orders  are  now  held 
for  Sprlnsr   Delivery 

The  series  of  articles  on  «« Big  Berries 
for  All,"  written  by  Mr.  H.  Jerolaman 
for  Ambbigan  Gabdening,  with  addi- 
tions, will  soon  be  in  pamphlet  form ;  and 
agents  and  friends  will  be  supplied  with 
copies  on  receipt  of  stamp.  It  will 
be  the  most  unique  pamphlet  on  the 
Strawberry  ever  issued. 

Address  Your  Letters  to 

MKRIGIN  GARDENING,  NEW  YORK. 

P.  O.  Box  1697. 


The  Poultry  Yard, 


The  Black  Laaffihaa. 

Concerning  the  remarkable  record  of 
the  I^ngshan  fowl,  a  recent  writer  has 
said:  "With  a  color  which  has  never 
been  popular  in  tnis  country,  with  legs 
that  are  of  an  undesirable  shade  for  mar- 
ket purposes,  with  a  skin  that  lacks  the 
desired  yellow  hue,  and  with  all  sorts  of 
opposition,  It  has  succeeded  in  making 
itself  a  popular  fowl." 

Eyen  within  the  ranks  of  its  own  de- 
fenders, this  breed  has  had  much  to  con- 
tend against,  for  perhaps  no  other  has 
been  the  subject  of  more  rancorous  dis- 
pute as  to  Its  proper  form,^  style,  etc. 

In  spite  of  all,  however,  the  breed  has 
forged  ahead,  has  gained  continually  in 
public  estimation,  and  has  made  itself 
felt,  both  at  the  shows  and  in  the  pock- 
ets of  the  utility  breeders. 

It  is  a  bold  thing  for  any  breed  to  stand 
up  and  claim  egg-producing  qualities 
equal  to  the  Leghorn,  yet  the  Langshan 
claims,  through  its  friends,  to  have  few, 
if  any.  equals  in  egg  production. 

To  balance  some  of  the  difficulties  un- 
der which  the  breed  has  had  to  labor, 
may  be  noted  some  advantages  pos- 
sessed, perhaps,  by  no  other  in  the  same 
degree.  As  to  its  own  characteristics, 
the  Langshan  Is  of  such  ancient  origin 
and  settled  type,  that  not  even  the  ex- 
periments of  certain  Ill-advised  Judges 
have  been  able  to  affect  it,  because  it  has 
been  easier  to  keep  it  true  to  type  than 
to  change  that  type.  In  the  case  of  new- 
ly-made breeds,  the  reverse  is  always 
true.  Being  black,  which  is  a  natural 
color  in  fowls— that  is,  one  of  the  colors 
of  the  original  Gallus  Banklva,  from 
which  our  domestic  poultry  has  sprung, 
it  is  hardly  in  a  degree  which,  it  is  said, 
can  never  be  equaled  by  birds  of  any 
color  but  the  original  black  and  red.  It 
matures  early  for  an  Asiatic,  and  is  of  so 
equable,  sociable,  and  docile  a  temper 
that  it  never  loses  anything  through  fret- 
ting or  quarrelling.  In  this  respect  it 
has  a  real  advantage  over  the  Games  and 
Mediterranean  breeds. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Sewell,  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Reliable  Poultry  .Tournal,  says  that 
the  Langshan  has  the  smoothest  skin 
and  finest  grained  flesh  of  any  fowl  of  Its 
size.  In  amount  of  breast  meat  it  is  also 
pre-eminent.  As  Mr.  Sewell  is  not  only 
our  best-known  poultry  artist,  but  a 
breeder  and  lover  of  the  Langshan  for 
many  years,  he  Is  certainly  good  author- 
ity. 

An  outside  help,  if  such  It  can  properly 
be  called,  which  has  pushed  this  breed 
strongly,  has  been  its  own  club.  Every 
important  breed  aims  to  have  its  spec- 
ialty club,  and  this  club  often  makes  the 
reputation  of  the  breed.  The  part  of  the 
breed  is  to  sustain  this  reputation  after 
It  is  made.  The  Langshan  has  had,  per- 
haps, the  strongest  specialty  club  of  any 
breed  ever  placed  before  the  American 
public,  and  it  has  nobly  sustained  the 
efforts  of  its  club. 

Those  who  have  not  given  the  matter 
much  thought  will,  doubtless,  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  a  breed  wholly  black 
has  29  points  out  of  100  allowed  for 
color.  The  gr(»eniHh  sheen  which  the 
standard  calls  for  has  been  found  diffi- 
cult to  attain,  as  the  bronxy  purple  is 


constantly  at  war  with  it.  White  or 
gray  in  any  part  except  the  feathering  of 
legs  and  toes  is  a  disqualification,  and  as 
these  blemishes  often  come  from  injaiy. 
an  all  black  specimen  with  the  proper 
sheen  is  not  too  easy  to  secure.  In  fancy 
breeding,  neck  and  breast  are  the  impor- 
tant sections  in  the  Asiatic  breedB«  Eaeb 
has  10  points,  more  than  la  allowed  to 
any  other  section.  Weight  counts  bat  6 ; 
yet,  as  a  bird  below  weight  is  dlaqiiaU- 
fied,  the  breed  is  thus  kept  up  to  tiie 
standard.  The  pink  l>ottomfl  to  the  feet 
are  always  insisted  upon,  as  well  as 
feathering  to  the  extremity  of  the  outer 
toes.  The  eyes  must  be  dark  brown,  or 
haxel,  and  the  face  bright  red.  One  who 
has  raised  and  handled  by  Iirting  the 
seven-pound  hens  and  the  ten-pound 
cocks,  will  be  ready  to  agree'  that  this  is 
sufficient  weight  for  any  breed. 

Borthig  Oat  Dead-hemds. 

At  one  of  the  late  institutes  the  qnestloB 
as  to  bow  one  could  with  certainty  dr> 
tect  ''dead-head"  hens— those  not  paying 
for  their  keeping—was  broufffat  forward. 
There  are  several  schemes  for  self-regis- 
tering nests,  so  that  the  flock  owner 
may  know  to  a  certainty  whether  indi- 
vidual birds  do,  or  do  not  lay.  It  is  Jooi- 
larly  reported  that  the  X-rajs  liave  bees 
used  to  determine  the  paying  value  of  a 
large  ranch  flock  in  California.  Bat, 
aside  from  this,  red  combs,  brfi^t  eyes, 
alert  ways,  and  much  music  and  ''  smaD 
talk"  distinguish  the  layers,  and  those 
about  to  lay.  Ten  dead-heads  In  a 
flock  of  thirty,  increase  the  feed  bill  one^ 
half,  while  diminishing  the  rightful  aver- 
age one-third.    Cull  them  out. 


Sleep  With  Both  Eyes. 

One  oan't  afford  wakefal  nights,  dlstortted  flab- 
baths,  maimed  stook.  cross  ne&hbara  mmI  blasied 
bopes,  All  wx  oe«oHaC  o€  m  "ehemp*'  tfbaffr 

PAGE  WOTEI  WIBK  FEICE  CO.,  Adials,  WUk. 

MsstloB  AmsrtoMi  Qaraming  wb—  tos  writ* 

DO  TOD  DEED  WRTGIIi67 

Or,  to  pat  it  snnthsr  way* 

.^srnoYHNNdaWild? 

'»«•  Ws ssUOma. ssU  tfaam  aft SMk 

•m    an  •zosadlnalT  low  prlea  thst 

joa  oan't  sft>rd  to  so  wsNMiai 

Oot'sm  all  siMB  and  atylaa. 

Bat  aa'U  jort  maatlon  two: 

Aa  ElclB  arWaltbaM  WaMw 

bast  movamaat  mada,  hoat^ 

oasa.   aocarata   "^ —    " 

Cm*,  haaTi&^B-platad—lart 
forallUma.   '^^    • 
man's  •las. 
Wa'U  I 

with  pel 

If  if  a  not  ontirelT  aa  rapca- 
aeatad^  aand  it  back— eoata  laa 
nothing.  If  70a  lika  it,  i 
aaant  axpraaa  eba 
*7rh«tPaaUn   Oi 

AHaatlaaOaaal   -.- 

fally  angravad  oaaa.  fliai  iiliw 
movamont,  an?  aisa.  baavi  lynlamd 
(14k)-looka  jost  lika  a  •MudDorid 
watch— ksapa  aa  good  tima  aa  aai 
of  tham.  Smn%  to  yo«ir  aayr— 
aaant  with  prlTilaaa  of  aocamiaa- 
tfen  aama  oonditioaa  aa  all  aor 
watohaa  Mnt  oat— and  if  70a  tifca 
it.  pay  him  as.4ft  and  azpiam 
chaivaa. 
If  jroa  taka  oar  word  for  it,  aad 
Id  ma 


^aaey  witb  ardcr. 

Boma  ohatn  soaa  with  aithar, 

axpraaa  eharsaa  ara  pai^  l>y  ws,  far 

tha  prioea  namad  abova.        ^ 

RoiilHuifMtimgCi. 

34  Dearborn  8t,       \>^|« 
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MantloD  AmorieaB  Oardaalnc  whan 
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A  Poultry  8chcN>l. 

One  of  the  interesting  developments 
of  the  day  is  the  proposed  special  course 
of  poultry  instruction  at  the  R.  I.  State 
College.  If  sufficient  intending  pupils  ap- 
ply to  warrant,  such  a  course  will  be  be- 
gun in  January.  In  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular instructors,  experts  in  special 
branches  will  impart  their  knowledsre  to 
students,  and  laboratory  work  is  to  be 
added  to  text-book  study,  and  practical 
lessons  in  applied  "henology."  Withal, 
the  course  is  given  for  the  most  nominal 
charge,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  little 
more  could  be  asked.  Of  course,  it  will 
be  much  in  the  line  of  an  experiment,  but 
let  us  hope  a  successful  one. 

StImiilantB  and  Medleinea. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  most 
successful  poultry  workers  use  neither  of 
these  adjuncts.  Last  week,  one  who  de- 
sired a  t>etter  egg-record,  invested  in  a 
package  of  a  certain  so-called  *^  egg- 
food."  Used  according  to  directions,  it 
was  found  that  the  stuff  would  cost 
nearly  three  times  cts  much  as  meat  for 
the  4ock.  No  doubt  it  would  stimulate 
laying,  for  It  was  red  enough  to  consist 
of  at  least  three-fourths  cayenne.  The 
peculiar  odor  betrayed  the  presence  of 
fenugreek,  and  a  caution  on  the  wrapper 
that  hens  fed  with  this  would  need  no 
oil-meal,  gave  presumptive  evidence  that 
this  formed  the  basis  of  the  nostrum.  If 
one  must  use  oil-meal  and  cayenne,  better 
If  It  be  bought  cheap. 

SIzpreu  on  Fowls. 

Between  the  buyers  who  don't 
know,  the  sellers  who  sometimes  don't 
care,  and  the  express  agents  who  don't 
w^ant  to  know  or  care,  express  rates 
sometimes  mount  up  woefully.  Double 
rates  are  charged  always  on  fancy  stock 
unless  in  good  slatted  coops  that  handle 
and  stack  up  well.  Last  week  we  paid 
90c.  on  a  single  bird  shipped  a  matter  of 
80  miles  or  thereabouts.  The  seller 
shipped  the  bird  in  a  coop  not  falling  un- 
der the  express  company's  rule  admitting 
to  single  rates,  and  when  remonstrated 
withf  made  amends  <?)  by  saying  that 
express  companies  were  soulless  corpora- 
tions. Common  honesty  in  sellers  is 
sometimes  almost  as  valuable  as  con- 
science in  corporations. 

Time,  and  the  I.eghom. 

A  recent  writer  makes  a  good  point 
in  discussing  the  care  of  the  Leghorn, 
when  he  says  that  whenever  he  goes  near 
the  Leghorn  yards  he  endeavors  to  carry 
himself  as  though  time  were  no  object 
whatever.  This  is  reaUy  a  cardinal 
point.  Let  a  fussy,  nervous,  or  even 
harried  person  hurl  himself  like  a  cata- 
pult into  the  pens,  and  the  tamest  Leg- 
horn that  ever  lived  would  show  signs 
of  imminent  nervous  prostration,  or  loss 
of  faculties;  and  this,  even  though  it 
were  the  very  person  who  fed  them  every 
day.  Truly,  **the  Leghorn  is  not  a 
breed  for  every  man." 

M.  V.  NORYS. 


The  Onion  and  the  Teacher.— In  Topeka 
a  school  mistress  forbade  the  eating  of 
onions  by  the  scholars,  whereupon  all  the 
scholars  took  to  the  diet  and  the  teacher 
was  overpowered  and  yielded.  In  onion 
there  is  strength. 


.  Se  Hsnd.Bons,  8h«fl,  and 


2^^L.«w  Corn  Minis  for  Poaltrymen, 
■  jBA  Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 
Vlm8k-     Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 
^L<ywiL80W  BROS.,  Baetea.  Plu 

MeotloB  Amrfoaa  Qardentnir  iHien  yee  write 


iltAns  BvaTiJiM- 

KVriO  WMh  th*  MODEL 

EXCaSlOR  .Incubator 

dEO.  H.  liTAHL, 


Mentloa  Amertcea  Qer^ealac  wlien  yeo  wrne 


Mention  American  Qerdenlnir  iHien  yon  write. 

A$1.IIORtt  Staler  for  50e. 

POSTPAID. 

We  are  tired  of  aeUing  dealers 
and  waitlnir  M  days  for  omr 
money,  so  we  will  sell  house* 
keepers  at  Jobbers  prices. 

Bend  lk%  eeate.  and  we  wUl 
mail  yott  postpaid  one  of  oar 

uTtrm  uisiisEEBas 

Onaranteed  to  seed  1  lb.  of 
raisins  In  ft  minutes.  Simple 
to  operate  an^  easy  to  clean. 

EAST8I  HFL  BO.  D.  18.  '« 'fSS^lSr?'**' 

Mentien  Amerloan  qeraening  wfcen  yon  write. 


't^  PEARL  GOOSEBERRIES 

PRU  PINM  MILOCW.      MMT  PROLinC  QOOMBMRV  KNOWN. 

Oooseberries,    Raspberries,    Strawberries* 
CnrrantSv  Blacl&berries,  Grapes,  Etc. 

DCMCMDCD  ^  ^^  ^^  largest  grower  in  the  world. 
nLffiLffiDLIi  Our  soil  is  specially  adapted  for  gtxming 
extra  strong  plants.  Bek>re  buyingget  my  prices. 
I  can  save  you  money.  Catalogue  Free. 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD.  ROOHI8TIR.  N.  Y. 
Mentien  Amerteea  Cterftsning  wtten  yott  wftte. 
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MUCH  Mpite  mifuiBiXtKAtf  PINE. 

,  ASH   BARSJ 

REENHOUS^ 

|AMD  Ot>Mii  BtlllDiHt  tMmRiilL#rf{ 

"CfPAE  5*  LU  N  B  ER  Alio  It^  Up  CS," 
^5«nd  pr~e^yr  Speclbl  Gr««fThou J^^^fjcu  Ur, 

T'^^/'Lt  Srean^  Lumber  <5>» 
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The  man  who 


Will  not  Advertise 


Will  not 


Meet  with 


Success 

The  man  who 

Advertises  judiciously 
Will 

Succeed 

Don't 

Fritter  away 
Your  money 
In  worthless  mediums 

Advertise 

Only  in 

Successful  papers 
Advertise  in 


Publishers  AMERICAN  GARDENING: 

Gentlemen — It  may  interest  you  to 
learn  tliat  my  advertisement  in  your 
paper  brouarbt  me  customers  fhym  Mex- 
ico, New  Zealand,  Canada,  New  Bruna^ 
wick  and  Manitoba,  as  well  as  ttom  our 

own  country, 

F.  L,  WRIGHT,  Mich. 

November  19,  1897, 

One  hundred  plants  of  the  wondeiv 
All  Henry  Strawberry  are  offered  as  a 
premlnm  to  the  raiser  of  a  complete- 
club  of  Ten  New  Names,  with  an 
additional  supply  of  plants  to  each 
person  in  the  dub.  Bead  particulars- 
elsewhere 
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We  have  made  arrangements  to  furnish  THE  w«.w 
FARMER  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  American  Garden-    ANfiY 
ING,  both  papers,  onie  vear,  making  a  total  of  104 
great  papers,  for  only  $1.60. 

l0  well  known  ae  one  of  the  yery  l>eet,  largest,  and  in  eTery 
way  the  most  desirable  weekly  agricultural  Journal  of  th{» 
country.  It  Is  clearly  the  LEADERof  the  Agricultural  Prese 
,  ,^,  ^^^-  of  America.  A  20.page,  80-column  paper  EVERY  WEEK  in 
the  year;  employs  THE  VERY  BEST  WRITERS  that  money  can  procfiice;  a  strong,  fearless 
defender  of  the  agricultural  interest  of  this  country,  and  CLEAN  in  both  leading  and  adyer- 
tising  columns.    IT  HELPS  MAKE  THE  FARM  PAY.    SAMPLE  COPIES  FREE. 

Present  subscribers  can  order  this  combination  at  once  and  have  their  present  term  of 
subscription  to  AMERICAN  GARDENING  extended  for  one  year.  New  subscribers  to  THE 
OHIO  FARMER  wlU  receive  the  rest  of  this  year  free.    Address  all  orders, 

AnBRICAN  aARDBNlNQ,   P.  O.   BOX   1697,  NEW  YORK. 
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♦      W.  "*  D'«.  "Sure  Crop"      ♦ 

pisHiii  snwi 

,     8  IBS.  "« $1.H.     ♦ 

#  Hjaelntlis,  Tallps,  NwrelMiiCt  I^lly   # 
of  the  Tslley,  SplnNM. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  CLEAR. 

WEEBER  «■  DON, 

♦  lUCkttBlMnStrMt.  NEW  YORK.  ^ 
MtntHm  AbmImui  Ctofdaalac  whtn  yon  wrlt« 

Hottie-Mixed 
Fertilizers 

A  man  can  save  hundreds  of 
dollars  by  mixing  his  own 
fertilizers.  He  saves  about 
half  the  first  cost;  he  can  use 
the  materials  best  adapted  to 
the  particular  crop,  and  conse- 
quently secure  the  best  re- 
sults possible  for  the  money 
spent.  Nitrate  of  Soda  should 
be  used  to  furnish  the  nitro- 
gen (ammonia).  It  is  not  only 
*  the  cheapest^  but  the  most  sol- 
uble, available,  and  in  every 
way  the  best  form  of  nitrogen* 

C«>AA  A  40-paire  book,  "Pood  for  Planto.'* 
nCC  Telia  all  abont  mixing  and  nsiaff 
fertilizers.    Please  ask  for  it. 

8.  M.  HARHIS.  MORETON  FARM  (p.  O.)  N.  T« 

IfMitton  Amtrtoan  Gard«iiiiit  vIimi  yon  wrtu. 

FOR  HEARLYl 
\  30  YEARS        I 

I    the  farmer  wantinsr  reliable  information    V 
[    on  agfricultural  and  horticultural  sub-    * 
jects,  has  turned  to  the 

I  Rural  New  Yorker 

for  it.  Besides  the  reports  from  its  own 
experiment  farm,  the  best  authorities  in 
the  country  contribute  their  experience 
to  it,  and  answer  the  questions  sent  by 
you  or  other  readers.  We  pay  these 
men  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  to  tell 
you  what  they  have  learned— just  how 
they  have  worked  out  success.  You  g:et 
all  that  is  known  on  the  subject  they 
write  about.  Juds^e  of  its  value  for 
yourself.  Send  us  $x  for  a  year.  Read- 
it  three  months— 13  weeks.  Then  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  we  will  return  your 
money— all  of  it.  We  know  the  paper 
will  make  and  save  money  for  you. 
Give  us  a  chance  to  prove  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
'  401  Pearl  Street  NEW  YORK 

i?€€€€€€€€€€C€C€C<€C€C€C 
For  91.75  we  will  send  the  Rural  New-Torker 
and  American  Oardrnino,  both 
one  year.    Either  office. 

Mention  American  (hsr^Mdng  wtoeR  yon  wrttei. 
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Oak-tanned  leather  Harness 


iMd  MV  aMTMS  wM  xcM  aUM  te  1 

n  UaM  aTStacIa  ud  DoaMt  CMta»M«4«  Hanos.  l 

htCMMMr«t«rtwlM^prtcM.  WB  CAN  SAVS  YOU  MONKY. 

m%  HARNESS  CO.,  i:!s:  3  ch^suOw^RY. 
yitntUm  Amertotn  G«rtfeiilag  when  yen  write. 
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PRIVATE    QARDBNERS. 

AppolntmeiiU  and  Dotn^i* 

QAfdenen  MUid  othen  knowing  ot  ne^ut 
ttppointmenta  «stf  movinga  ars  requmtwf  to 
forward  pakHicnlmn  ottbeBume  iorpabUa^ 
tlon  In  this  column.    No  ebMnpe  It  mnde. 


A  Review. 

The  year  now  clQBlng  has  been  an 
eyentfal,  and  In  a  measure,  a  disastrons 
one,  to  the  fraternity.  Never  have  there 
been  so  many  good  men  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  this  very  frequently  by  no  fault 
of]  their  own,  but  mainly  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  establishments  and  their  expenses 
as  they  h^ive  existed ;  also  from  the  lack 
of  new  places  being  created  te  keep  pace 
with  the  Increase  In  the  number  of  gar- 
deners. Both  these  causes  are,  of  course, 
directly  due  to  unprofitable  times. 
Stock  brokers  and  speculators,  usually 
the  most  liberal  supporters  of  garden- 
ing and  gardeners,  have  not  been  In  a 
position  to  do  what  they  did  a  few  years 
ago.  Neither  have  other  large  Investors 
been  so  well  repaid. 

The  consequence  of  the  foregoing  condi- 
tions has  been  now  as  ever,  that  the  gar- 
den, which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  luxury,  has  been 
thefirst  source  of  economy,  and.  Is  natur- 
ally the  last  to  recuperate. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  men  had  to 
leave,  owing  to  the  overbearing  nature 
and  the  demand  made  upon  them  by  em- 
ployers, who  were  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  hard  times,  and  the  number 
of  men  whom  they  knew  were  out  of 
employment,  by  reducing  wages  to  such 
an  extent  that  men  could  barely  exist, 
and  others  by  saddling  Increased  burdens 
upon  their  unfortunates.  Perhaps  the 
worst  case  of  all  that  has  come  under 
our  observation  was  a  few  weeks  ago, 
when  an  employer  told  bis  man  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  keep  a  gardener  dur-' 
Ing  the  winter,  so  the  man  arranged  to 
quit,  and  the  employer  noticing  this  and 
not  wishing  the  man  to  go<  made  this 
extraordinary  proposition.  .''.You  need 
not  be  out  of  employment  all  winter; 
stay  here  and  take  care  of  the  place,  and 
yon  can  live  and  board  in  the  house 
for  so  doing.*'  The  man  refused  the  con- 
ditions and  left,  when  another  gardener 
was  at  once  engaged  on  wages. 

Death  has  worked  havoc  among  some 
staunch  supporters  and  their  places  are 
entirely  or  practically  broken  up.  Three 
notable  examples  are:  Ogden  Ooelet, 
£rastus  Coming  and  Charles  A.  Dana ; 
and  as  the  year  closes,  Gardiner  O.  Hub- 
bard, of  Washington,  has  passed  away. 

At  the  early  part  of  the  year  there  was 
a  tendency  among  gardeners,  to  make  a 
grand  rush  to  remedy  all  these  troubles, 
and  unfortunately,  were  led  by  leaders 
more  blind  than  themselves— a  course  of 
action  which,  had  it  been  persisted  in, 
would  have  led  to  disaster  in  more  direc- 
tions than  one.  Fortunately  for  the 
toller's  sake,  a  more  rational  and  mod- 
erate state  of  mind  prevailed,  and  union- 
ism for  the  time  being  seems  dead,  and 
It  Is  well  It  Is  so. 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  increase 
In  the  formation  of  societies,  and  when 
these  have  been  created  In  the  right 
spirit,  and  promoted  In  a  genuine  way 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large, 
they  have  been  liberally  sustained    by 


members  of  the  craft  and  by  theirpatrang. 
In  others  the  plague  spot  of  horticnltQ- 
ral  hyprocrltes,  has  displayed  Itaell  to 
the  harm  of  all  interested.  One  encour- 
aging sign  of  the  times  though,  has  been 
the  squelching  of  this  in  recent  etoctio&i 
in  various  centers.  Another  feature 
which  has  manifested  Itself  of  late,  is  the 
wish  of  employers  to  know  w|iat  li 
going  on,  and  to  be  mixed  up  in  It  la 
some  way  or  other,  and  their  desire  for 
knowlejlge  on.  things  borticultoral  hat 
Increased  to  a  marked  degree.  In  some 
instances  of  late,  these  gentlemen  han 
proven  themselves  more  progressive  in 
their  search  for  knowledge  than  are  thdr 
gardeners,  whleh  has  worked  to  the  ]a^ 
ters'  disadvantage.  In  one  Instance  a 
man  claimed  that  none  ccmld  teach  him; 
but  the  progressive  owner  discovered 
there  was  room  for  improvement  ob 
his  estate,  and  at  once  secnred  a  pro- 
gressive man. 

These  are  the  facts,  let  jhlm  who  readi 
think  them  over! 

Orchids  at  Philadelphia  Show. 

To  the  Editor  of  American  GArdening. 

I  am  afraid  Mr.  Perlcat.  page  849,  ha* 
not  seen  many  collections  of  Orchids  ii 
America,  or  he  would  not  say  that  of 
Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Wilson  is  the  most  noted  of 
all.  It  must  be  allowed  the  collectloa  le 
very  rich  In  Cyprlpedlums  which  ante 
good  health.  The  exhibit  at  the  Phila- 
delphia show  was  mostly  made  up  of  Cj- 
pripedinms,  with  a  few  Cattleya  labiata 
flowering  for  the  first  time,  Oncldlnm  and 
Dendroblums  were  very  poorly  repi>^ 
sented.  I  think  your  correspondent  le  a 
little  dissatisfied  that  he  did  not  get  first 
premium  at  the  above  show.  But  wIicb 
the  schedule  calls  for  best  "displaj,'' 
Dendroblum  phalsenopsls  Schroderi- 
anum,  with  Cattleyas,  Cypripedlumg, 
Vandas,  and  Onddums  In  good  varietj, 
wlU  always  take  the  lead.— Jxo. 
THATCHER,^yBnewood,  Penn. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Thieves,  presumably  In  search  ol 
fioral  decorations  for  the  holiday a,forcefi 
open  a  door  in  William  Goddard's  grees- 
house,  Power  street  lately. 

Assault  on  a  Qardener. 

Joseph  Parishes,  gardener  to  J.  Park. 
Esq.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  was  held  ap 
December  17  and  brutally  beaten  by  a 
tramp,  who  afterward  tried  to  rob  him. 
The  gardener  was  walking  along  the 
highway  when  a  roughly  dressed  man 
approached  him  from  behind  and  asked 
him  for  a  match.  In  drawing  oat  the 
matches  from  his  pocket,  the  gardener 
display Hcl  a  roll  of  bills,  which  the  tramp 
eyed  eagerly.  "Give me  that  money r 
he  cried,  and  sprang  upon  the  i^ardener 
and  attempted  to  snatch  it  from  his 
hand.  The  Scotchman  was  on  his  guard, 
and  after  a  strugrgle  fiung  his  antagonist 
from  him  and  ran  toward  the  lodge 
gates.  The  tramp  pursued  him,  and, 
picking  up  a  stone  from  the  road, 
brought  it  down  on  Parishes*  head,  feD- 
Ing  him  to  the  ground,  where  he  was 
found  by  some  servants.  The  tramp  evi- 
dently thought  he  had  killed  Parishes, 
for  he  ran  away,  not  waiting  to  take 
$21  and  a  gold  watch  which  liis  tIcUib 
had  in  his  pocket. 
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NeceMary  Tools  for  QardcnlDg  in  170a. 

The  following  is  a  curloue  i^nd  Intereet- 
iDg  llBt  or  the  tools  and  Instruments  con- 
sidered necessary  (or  gardening,  by  the 
author  of  "The  FloHsts'  Vade  Mecum," 
a   little   work  which  reached  its  third 
edition  In  1702:    A  Skreen   for   Fining. 
A  Wler  Riddle  for  sifting  Earth.    Spades 
two,  a  bigger  and  a  less.    Shovels  two, 
a  bigger  and  a  less.    Howes  of  several 
aljBes.    Pruning  Hook  and  Knife.    Graft- 
ing Knives,  Saw,  Chlssel,  and   Mallet. 
Pen-knife,    Scisers.       Line     and     Rule. 
Trowels,  broad,  narrow,  and    hollow. 
Garden  Sheers,  a  Hammer.    Iron  Rakes 
two,  a  bigger  and  longer  in  the  head,  a 
©horter  with  Teeth  thicker  set.    A  Rake 
with  a  broad  Head,  without  Teeth  for 
smoothing  the  Earth  in  a  Bed.    Several 
twig  Baskets    or    Whiskets,  and  Birch 
Beeomee.     Watering  Pots,  one  with  a 
head  full  of  small  Holes;  another  only 
with  a  pipe;  another  with  a  small  Neck, 
the  bottom  fall  of  Holes.    The  first  is  to 
water  Plants  in  Summer.     The  second 
to  water  Pots  with  rank  Water  wherein 
the  dung  of  Sheep,  Poultry,  etc.,  hath 
been  steeped,  that  it  may  be  put  to  the 
Roots   without   Ktaining    the     Leaves. 
The  third  being  put  Into  Water,  will  fill 
from  the  bottom,  which  will  stay  in  so 
long  as  you  stop  out  the  Air  with  your 
Thumb  at  the  top ;  this  serves  to  water 
^oung  and  tender  seedlings  of  Auriculai 
Oilliflo  wers,  and  such  like,  without  wash- 
ing the  Earth  from  them,  for  by    the 
Motion  of  your  Thumb,  you  may  cause 
the  Water  to  fall  gently  upon  them,  more 
or  less,  as  you  shall  desire.— Gardeners' 
Jdagazine. 


Catalogues  Received. 

Has.  Maud  M.  Baiaos,  Bl  Paso,  Tex.— Caotl. 

Edgar  Currxsb,  Petersburg,  Va.--Prioe  list 
of  Bulbs. 

8ZLAS  WiiiSON  Co.,  AtlantiOflowa.— Ciroular 
of  McPike  Grape. 

John  B.  &  Wm.  Parrt,  Parry,  N.  J.— 
Fruit  TrecSt  Nuts,  etc. 

LovBiT  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.— Trees  and 
Plants. 

W.  ATLm  BuRpn  ft  Co.,  Philadelphia.— 
Speoial  offer  to  the  Trade  of  Sweet  Peas. 

F.  a  HKUTBiiAinr,  Brfurt, Germany.— Special 
Trade  offer  of  Novelties  and  Speeialtles. 

O.  L.  Tabbr,  Olen  St.  Mary  Nurseries,  Glen 
SL  Mary,  Fla.— Peaches.  Plums,  Southern 
Fruits,  etc. 

GBinnTB  St  TVKHMst  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.— 
Oatatoffue  of  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Seeds  for  Fall 
Planting. 

SUHBST  SsBD  AiiD  Pi«AiiT  CO.,  Sau  Fninoiaoo, 
'Gal.— Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Plants,  Trees 
and  Palms. 

F.  B.  PzKBSON  Co.,  Tarrrtown,  N.  Y.-xCata- 
loffue  of  Bulbs,  Hardy  Shrubs,  Trees,  Boses, 
•etc.,  for  Fall  planting. 

John  B.  St  Wm.  Parrt,  Parry,  N.  J,-^Cata- 
Joffu«f  of  Pomona  Nurseries;  nut  bearing  and 
ornamental  trees  a  specialty. 

F.  W.  Bird  St  Son,  Bast  Walpole,  Mass. 
<New  York  Agents,  A.  Bolker  St  Sons).— A 
neat  little  pamphlet  gotten  up  in  imitation  of 
the  flrm*s  specialty  —  The  Keponset  Flower 
Pot— contalulnff  prices,  etc. 


Home  Qrounds— How  to  Lay  Out. 

This  sui>Dlement  contains  a  half-tone  draw- 
toft  (6^2x05^  ins.)  of  an  estate  of  about  six 
acres ;  this  plan,  tosrether  with  the  accompany- 
ing explanatory  text,  presents  in  a  nutshell  all 
the  sauent  points  of  landscape  gardening. 

With  the  aid  of  this  plan,  and  by  careful 
■study  of  its  suggestions  one  can  lay  out  an 
estate  of  one  acre  or  fifty  acres,  for  we  give  the 
cardinal  principles  which  govern  the  art  so 
clearly  that  all  can  understand. 

Printed  on  heavy  paper  and  forwarded, 
securely  packed  in  a  cartoon,  on  receipt  of 
price,  95  cents,  or  given  as  a  premium  for  one 
tiew  subscription. 


of  Starit  Q 


Psloto    the 


WC  PAY  rREIGHT  fun  12  plalnly  show  WHY  Stark  Sfd's 

sell  the  most  trees.  Then,  we  wW  Mt  cet  ^(iiafHy  i:o  matter  how  LOW  our  price 
If  interested  in  trees  or  fruits  drop  postal  for  GT  APIf  PDTIIT  RAAK 
new  edition;  finest,  most  complete  yet  Issued  Ol/tlilVriiUlI  OWIV 
sent  free.     STARK  BR08.  Levflsiaaa,  He.  Sttrk.  He.  Reekpert,  111.  Daasfllle.  N.Y. 

UentioB  Aneriesa  OarAealag  when  yea  wrlt« 


STUNDftRD  FLOWER  POTSaSglsaigg^g^^ 

■■■^^■■■ai«aM«a^^I_-«Ma-^i^^-»^»  perfect  4xalBi««.    A  FaU  LIm  ef  Bali  PAm. 
THE  WHILLDIN  ^OTTEHY  CO.,  T13-T10  WHARTON  ST.    PHILADKLPHIA. 

BBAWtfiM     ^  Av  vn  AYTfltta.    /    K6sni«y  SO*  W««tild«  ATeoufls,  JEB8BT  CITT,  N.  Jj ^^ 
RAXOH     WABEBOUSKBt    \    fljkokseii  Avenue  uid  PesrM>B  Street,  LOMO  ISLAND  CITT,  H.T. 

Mentloii'  AmeiiesB  Oardnlng  wtien  you  wriU. 


GLASS 


FOR  eREENHOUSES,  6RAP- 
ERIES,  CONSERVATORIES, 
HOTHOUSES  AND  HOTBEDS. 

VANHORNE,  GRIFFEN   A  CO., 

lmpori»n  of  FKMch  6la»t.    *^ ^t^SSSSl^^'    NEW  YORK. 


GLASS 


MsditlOB  Ansrloui  Oardsolot  when  yov  write. 


Don't  Syringe  With  Cold  Water 

It  lowers  the  Tltftllty  of  your  Stock,  but  write 
for  partleaUtrs  of  my  Temperlni;  Appamtns. 

HENRY  W.  GIBBONS,    '^  S(i'I?5'VorV.""' 


Ueatlon  American  OsrAenlnt  irtien  yoa  write. 


mj%/%/%/\ 


Our  pttbllshers  will   supply   any    book 
-wanted.    Send  your  orders. 


Wild  Fioweis "  llil 

Bt  J.  C.  L.  SPARKE8,  Prlndpai  of  the  National  Art  Training 
School,  South  Kensinffton,  Enfrland,  and  F.  W.  Barbidge,  M.  A., 
F.  L.  S..  Curator  of  the  uniyerstty  Botanical  Gardens,  Dublin, 
with  colored  plates  by  H.  O.  Moon. 

COMPLETE    IN    SIX    PARTS.      PRICE  $3.00  FOR 
THE   SET   OF   SIX,       FIFTY   CENTS   A    PART 

The  series  furnishes,  through  its  superb  letterpress  and  magnificent 
iUustratlons,  one  of  the  most  delightful  volumes  for  the  library  or  parlor,  and 
is  in  addition  a  complete  guide  to  the  mastery  of  the  art  of  painting  flowers 
in  oolors.  Eaoh  of  the  twenty-K>ne  superb  colored  plates  mentioned  below  is 
accompanied  by  detailed  instructions  from  the  best  master,  as  to  how  to  paint 
the  subject.    No  more  suitable  Holiday  Gift  than  this. 

Contains  Twenty-one  nas^nificent  Colored  Bnin'Avinss. 


PARTI. 
The  Porget-me*not 
The  TeUow  Iris 
Wild  Heather 
The  Hawtbom 

PART  IV. 
The  Wild  Dog  Rose 
The  Meadow  Buttercnp 
The  Harebell 


PART  II. 
The  Scarlet  Poppy 
The  Os-eye  Daley 
Blue  Cornflower 

PART  V. 
The  Cowallp  or  Paigle 
The  Sweet  Violet 
The  Convolvulvs 
The  Foxglove 


PART  III. 
The  Common  Pilmroee 
The  Wild  Hyacinth  or  Blue  BeU 
The  Common  Daffodil 
The  Wood  Anemone 

PART  VI. 
The  White  Water  Lily 
Red  and  White  Campions 
Honeyenckle  or  Woodbine 


The  above  Entpravlnge  ai^  alone  worth  the  full,  prioe  of  the  series. 


Read  this  Remarkable 

Holiday 
Offer... 


For  a  Club  of  FIV£  NEW  SUB- 
SCRIBERS, at  $1.00  each,  we  win 
send  <•  WILD  FIjOWERS  IN  ART 
AND  NATURE,**  in  SIX  PARTS, 
witb  the  twenty-one  ma^nifioent 
colored  en^raTin^  abOTO  enumer- 
ated to  the  club  getter,  and  one  of  { ^ 
our  superb  ART  GAIjENDARS,  { ^ 
elsewhere  adrertlsed,  to  each 
member  of  the  club. 


This  Offer  will  be  withdrawn  Jan.  1  2,  1  898. 
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WHOLESALE  MARKET  REPORT. 


New  York. 

Cut  flower  trade  for  the  past  week  was 
decidedly  weak;  ontalde  quotations 
were  difficult  to  hold ;  Inferior  stock  sold 
at  any  figure  that  the  speculator  would 
hold  out  at.  the  market  on  this  stock 
being  entirely  in  favor  of  the  buyer.  Con- 
ditions are  a  little  more  favorable  to  the 
grower  this  week  for  the  Christmas 
trade,   and  figures  on  fancy  stock  are 


rapidly  moving  upward  as  we  go  to 
press.  American  Beauty  Roses  are  likely 
to  make  $1.25  to  $1.60  each  for  specials; 


and  extras  are  quoted  at  $loO  per  100 ; 
Meteor  $80,  $26,  and  $20  per  100; 
Bride  and  Bridsmaid  $10  to$26i)er  100; 
other  Roses  in  proportion.  Valley  $6 
per  100.  Roman  Hyacinths  $2  per  100. 
Foins^ttias  $86  per  100.  Cattl^as  $60 
per  100.  Violets  $1.60  to  $8  per  100. 
'These  are  among  the  forward  quota- 
tions, and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be 
easily  maintained. 

X  The  trade  in  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
brisk,,  and  the  market  so  far  is  well  in 
favor  of  the  grower  and  producer  and 
there  seems  every  prospect  of  the  market 
gleaning  out  well  by  Friday  night. 

Hothouse  stock  seems  to  hang  fire 
slightly,  and  is  slow  to  reallie.  Grapes 
are  moving  slowly  at  $1  per  pound.  To- 
matoes are  down  to  10c.,  with  20c.  as 
top  price  per  pound.  Lettuce  are  up 
slightly,  the  best  grade  making  75c.  per 
dosen.  Cucumbers  have  stiffened  and 
reached  the  dollar  mark.  Mushrooms 
are  too  plentiful  and  the  asking  prices, 
20c.  to  ^Oc.  per  pound,  are  not  easy  to 
get;  a  good  deal  of  the  stock  is  going  to 
waste.  Heavy  vegetables  and  fruits  are 
holding  up  well  and  likely  to  so  continue. 
Turkeys  are  also  holding  up  well  and 
win,  in  all  probability,  remain  firm; 
there  is  no  actual  shortage,  but  the  sup- 
ply is  Just  about  right  to  balance  the 
market. 

As  regards  Christmas  greens,  Holly  is 
over-plentiful  and  very  cheap.  Bouquet 
green  will  clear  out  satisfactorily.  Flor- 
ida Pines  are  in  excess  of  demand. 
Christmas  trees  are  selling  slowly  and 
are  far  from  profitable,  retail  buyers  are 


able  to  buy  trees  at  50c.  per  bundle, 
these  containiug  one  to  five  trees.  A 
bundle  m<*ans  perhaps  two  9-foot  trees 
or  three  8-foot,  or  perhaps  five  about  6 
feet  each.  One  hundred  and  nine  cases 
of  imported  Mistletoe  arrived  per  S.  2S. 
Paris  and  Britannic  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion; this  sells  wholesale  at  $14  to  $25 
per  case,  but  this  price  will  not  hold. 

Apples— Albermarie  Pippin,  Va.,  poor 
to  fair,  $2@8;  good  to  fancy,  $4@5; 
Winesap  Va.,  poor  to  falr^  $2^2.50; 
good  to  fancy.  $8@4.50;  Johnsons'  Win- 
ter, Va.  poor  to  fair,  $2<g2.60 ;  good  to 
fancy,  $8@4.50;  King,  State,  poor  to 
fair,  $2C<^2.50;  good  to  fancy,  $8(^8.50; 
Ben  Davis,  western,  poor  to  fair,  $2@ 
2.50;  good  to  fancy,  $a<S3.50;  Green- 
ing, State,  poor  to  fair,  $2@2.50 ;  good 
to  fancy,  $3(S8.50 ;  Baldwin, State,  poor 
to  fair,  $2(gj^.60;  good  to  fancy,  f2.76@ 
8.50;  N.  Spy,  State,  poor  to  fair.  $2@ 
2.50;  good  to  fancy,  $8^)4;  mixed  lots, 
poor  to  fair,  $1.50^2 ;  good  to  fancy, 
$2.25(^8. 

Pears— Seckle,  State,  per  bushel  box. 
$1@2 ;  other  varieties.  State,  per  bushel 
box,  75c.r^$1.25;  Beurr^  Bosc,  State, 
per  barrel,  $2@d ;  other  varieties.  State, 
per  barrel,  $1.50^2.50. 

Grapes— Catawba,  fancy,  per  small 
basket,  10((^12c. ;  ordinary,  per  small 
basket.  7@l]ic.;  Concord,  in  trays,  per 
100  pounds,  $1.25<i$2;  Catawba,  in 
trays,  per  100  pounds,  $1@1.60. 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart,  8@6c. 

Cauliflowers— Choice  to  fancy,  per  bar- 
rel, $8^8;  fair  to  good,  per  barrel,  $2@ 
2.50;  culls,  per  barrel,  $1. 

Celery— Choice,  per  dosen,  26@d0c.; 
fair  to  prime,  per  dosen,  15^20c. ;  small, 
per  dosen,  8@12c. 

Cabbages,  Jersey  and  Ijong  Island  pm* 
100,  $2.60@8.5U;  State,  per  100,  $1.75 
@2. 

Cucumbers— Florida,  per  crate,  $1(32. 

Chicory— N.  O.,  per  barrel,  $2@8.50. 

Egg  plants— Florida,  per  barrel,  $5@ 
6 ;  Florida,  per  box,  $2.60@8. 

Green  peas— Sou  them,  per  basket,  $1 
2.00;  southern,  per  bushel  crate,  $1 
1.75. 

Iiettnce— New    Orleans,     per    barrel, 


Vfant 


^oo/ca/ 


A  little  energy  will  earn  you 
a  Library, 

7)o  2/ou  Jifnow 

That  AMERICAN  GARDEN- 
ING  issues  the  most  comprc' 
hensive  Catalogue  of  Books 
on  all  subjects  connected  with 
the  Home  in   the  Country? 

Jtlso  Vhat  We  j(iiow 

A  credit  of  Forty  Cents  in 
Books  for  every  New  sub- 
scription sent  us  at  $1,00. 

JuaiVhinkofSt 

Only  Five  New  Subscriptions 
to  earn  any  Two  Dollar  Book 
in  our  List. 


If  ysn  hav*  not  nMlved  one  of  oor  Book 
Cotaioguoi  send  otanp  for  ■  copy  at 
Now  Is  tho  aooopted  tlmo.    .    • 


AMERICAN  BARDEIIING,  NEW  YORK. 


P.  O.  Uoz  1697. 


IfiikanLAirBBBOS. 

P«nislike«l«to,K.T. 

Montloa  AnorlQiii  Ow^teaing  kpImii  yoo  ^iftto. 


.IN.  OLD  COLONY  NORSERiES.  ..» 

Hardy  Shrabs.   TreeSt   Yineg, 
Brergnaens  and  t^erenniaUu    •    • 

A  larco  and  flno  stock  of  woll-rootod  plants, 
m In  "   — '-* «     -     .-   -     -   -- 


crown  In  a  sandjloom.     Good  plants,  boot 
sisos  for  planting ;  rory  choap. 
Priood  Catalogno  f  roo  on  sppUcatlon. 

T.  R.  WATSON,  Pljmavtli,  If  Mt. 

Iffontloa  AsBoriosB  Qardonlaa  whoa  yon  writo. 


C9taUi9h9d  44  Uan. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO. 

Comiiilsslon  Demeni 


III  limi  St..  lEff  niL 

PnilU,  Poultry,  Game,  BCV»» 
ftc,  ftc. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  PIOOUCI  TAKEN  ON  COMMItSION 
NOT  HOUSi  FtUITSA  SPECIALH. 

Oardsaiac  wlion  yoa  willo 


$2.50^;  Florida,  per  basket,  91. 23§ 
2.50;  Cbarleston,  per  bushel  basket,  |1 
^1.2.".. 

OuloBS— Orange  Co.,  red.  prime,  per 
bag.  $2(g,2.25 ;  yellovr^  per  bag,  $1.50^ 
2;  white,  perbajc.  $l.50^d.50;  inferior, 
per  baff,$i@1.25  State  and  western,  jd- 
low,  flat  hoops,  $1.5(H^2:  eastcra. 
white,  per  barrel, $2. 50@5;  eastern,  red, 
per  barrel,  $2.25^2. 75;  eastern,  yelkiw, 
per  barrel,  $2@2.25. 

Okra— Florida,  per  carrier.  $1^. 

Peppers— Florida,  per  carrier,  91.50^ 
2.50. 

Radishes— Norfolk,  per  100  biincbe«,60 
@75e. 

String  l)eans— Florida,  wax,  per  bas- 
ket, «1@2.60;  wax.  per  crate.  $1@2.25; 
green,  per  basket,  $1.50@8;  careen,  per 
crate,  «1.50@2.75. 

Spinach— Norfolk,  per  barrel.  $1.50^ 
2.25 ;  Baltimore,  per  barrel,  $1@1J25. 

Tomatoes— Florida,  per  carrier,  $1.50 
.@2. 

Turnips— Russia  Can.,  carlota,  per  bar- 
rel. 60@90c. 

Cucumbers— Per  dosen,  SOc.^fl. 

Mushrooms— Per  pound,  20@40e. 

Tomatoes— Per  pound,  lO^Oc. 

lettuce-choice  to  fancy,  per  doaen^  40 
@75c. 

Radishes— Per  100  bunches,  f  1.50^. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  in  balk,  psr 
barrel,  92.50@2.75 ;  Jersey,  choice  round, 
in  bulk,  per  barrel,  $2.12@2.25;  fair  to 
good,  in  bulk,  per  barrel.  $1.75^2;  falr 
to  prime,  per  sack.  fl.75@2.12;  State 
and  western,  choice,  in  bulk,  per  180 
pounds,  f  2.12@2.25 ;  western,  fair  to 
good,  per  180  pounds,  f2@2.12:  fair  to 
prime,  per  sack,  $2@2.15. 

Turkeys— Jersey  and  up-riTer,  fanc7» 
per  pound.  14Vi@15c.;  Md.  and  Del. 
fancy.  14%(ai5c.:  Md.  and  Del.,  fair  to 
prime,  ll@13c. ;  State  and  Penn.,  fancy, 
per  pound,  14@15c. ;  State  and  Pena., 
fair  to  prime.  ll@13c. ;  western,  fancy, 
per  pound.  13c. ;  western,  good  to  prime, 
per  pound,  12^12^^.;  western,  IWr,. 
per  pound.  8@|10c. 

Chickens— Phlla.,'fancy,  per  pound.  11 
(Q|12c.;  Phlla.,  fair  to  wood,  8@10c.; 
Jersey,  prime,  per  pound,  9^Hc. ;  State 
and  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  8@8^c; 
western,  dry-picked,  prime,  per  pound, 
7Vjr@8c.;  western,  scalded,  prime,  V/^ 
8c. ;  western,  fair  to  good,  per  pound,  6 
@7c. 

Ducks— Near-by,  fancy,  per  pound,  10@ 
lie. ;  western,  fancy  .per  pound.  9@10c.; 
western,  fair  to  good,  per  pound,  6(@8c. 

Oeese— Maryland,  prime,  per  pound, 
10<gllc. ;  western,  fancy,  9@iec. ;  wes- 
tern, fair  to  good  per  pound,  6@8c. 

Phlladelphta. 

The  apple  maricet  has  been  qntet  lUa 
past  week;  choice  fruit  was  only  to 
moderate  supply  and  prices  ruled  steady. 
Kings,  choice,  per  barrel,  $3.50@4>;  Wfne- 
saps,  choice  and  fancy,  per  barrel  $3.75 
@4 ;  do.  fair  to  good,  per  barrri  92.75^ 
8.26 ;  York  Imperial,  choice,  per  barrel 
$8.75@4;  do.  fair  to  good,  per  barrel 
92.50^3 ;  Ben  Davis,  choice,  per  barrel 
$3.25@3.50;  do.  fair  to  good,  per  barrel 
|2.50@8 ;  Rome  Beauty,  choice,  per  bar- 
rel, f3.50@4;  do.  fair  to  good,  S2.25d 
2.75;  Greenlngs,choice,  per  barrel, M.50 
@4;  do.  fair  to  good,  per  barrel,  $2.50 
@3 ;  Baldwins  and  Spies,  choice,  per  bai^ 
rel,  93.25@3.75;  mixed  varieties,  per 
barrel,  $2.50@3.  ^    .  _ 

Cranberries,  Jersey,  per  crate,  $1.75^ 
2  25. 

Florida  oranges,  per  box,  $8J25@4,. 
Grape  fruit,  per  box,  i4.50@6. 

Pears,  Beurr^  Bosc,  per  barrel,  $2.25^ 
8;  Beurr6  d'AnJou  91.50<a2.25;  Benrr< 
Clalrgeau,  per  barrel,  f  2^.50. 

Grapes,  Catawba,  per  5-pound  basket, 
8(^1)0.;     Concord,   per  pound     basket, 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart,  5<^c» 
Cauliflowers,  choice,  per  barrel,  93@4; 
fair  to  good,  per  barrel.  S2@2.50.  Cab- 
bage. No.  I,  per  100,$2.50@2.75  ;  No,  3, 
per  100,  f  2<g)2.50. 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate,  flO 
1.50.  Egg  plants,  Florida,  per  barrel, 
$4@5;  perbox.$2@2.50. 

Green  peas,  Southern,  per  basket;,  f  1# 
1.75.  Lettuce,  New  Orleans,  per  barni, 
f  2.50@3.25 ;  Florida,  per  basket,  f  1.2S 
@2.25. 
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Onions,  white,  per  barrel,  $2.50@4; 
red,  per  barrel,  $2@2.75;  Danver'8 
Globe,  per  barrel,  $1.75@2.25;  ^do.  per 
bushel,  60@70c. 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per;iOO  bunches, 
75c.@fl.  .  ^     ,    ^ 

String  beans,  Florida  wax,  per  basket, 
$1.25@1.75 ;  Florida,  green,  per^basket 
fl.50@2;  do.  per  crate,  $1.25@2.25. 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  barrel,  $1.25@ 
1.75. 

Potatoes,  car  lots,  per  bushel,  73@ 
75c.;  do.  fair  to  good,  per  bushel,  60® 
65c.  'Jersey  sweets,  per  basket,  50@ 
55c. ;  Southern  sweets,  per  basket,  30@ 
40c. 


Boston. 

Cranberries  are  held  firmly ;  if  stock  is 
fancy,  $7  would  be  a  low  quotation  with 
perhaps  25c.  or  50c.  more  if  stock  just 
suited  customer.  Crates  steady  ^2@ 
2.50. 

Apple  market  is  in  better  condition. 
As  fancy  stock  advances  the  next  quality 
follows.  Choice  Greenings  $8@3.25,  If 
free  from  scald  perhaps  could  say  $3.50 ; 
fancy  Baldwins  we  quote  $3.25@3.50, 
a.nd  yet  we  know  some  of  the  stock 
bringing  as  high  as  $4 ;  Talma n  Sweets 
continue  $3@4  a  barrel;  high-colored 
Sen  Davis,  not  necessarily  big  sized,  f  3@ 
3.25;  with  some  sales  being  made  f3.50; 
No.  2  stock  bringlng.f  1.50@2:  medium 
grades  take  a  range  from  f  2.25@2.75. 

Fancy  cucumbers  have  had  a  big  jump 
and  easily  bring  $15  a  hundred ;  other 
qualities  folio  wed  along,  but  did  not  take 
quite  so  rapid  a  stride. 

Cauliflower  $2.50@3  for  the  best; 
amall  finds  a  hard  sale$l@1.25  a  dozen ; 
Brussels  sprouts  hang  at  15c.  a  quart : 
DO  change  In  cabbage,  4@5c.  each;  red 
cabbage  bringing  $1.25  a  barrel;  egg 
plants  move  at  $8  a  dozen. 
j;Vlrglnla  sweets  $2.25@2.50  a  barrel; 
Jersey  stock  $2.75@3;  an  easier  market 
all  around. 

Spinach  in  llghter>upply  land;  bring- 
ing 60@65c.  a  bushel. 

Celery  barely  holding  its  own  unless  it 
might   be   the   Boston    Market     which 

5 leases  everybody;  and  is  wanted  at 
1.50@1.75  per  dozen. 

Nothing  new  can  be  said  regarding 
onions,  only  $2@2.25  a  barrel,  with  some 
Helected  stock,  large  barrel8,lreallzlng 
92.50. 

Oyster  planfeasy^t  75c.  a  dozen ;  mint 
60@75c.  a  dozen  bunches;  radishes  25@ 
30c.  a  dozen ;  turnips  can  be  quoted  from 
75c.@$1.50  a  barrel. 

Prices  of  pears  are  unchanged,  but  mar- 
ket is  so  dull  there  is  so  little  demand  for 
them  that  it  will  be  just  as  well  we  do 
not  name  any  figures. 

Leeks  40@50c.  a  dozen.  Parsley  75c. 
a  bushel;  artichokes  $1.50;  carrots  74c. 
<g)$l  a  bushel.  Beets  or  pamsips  can  be 
had  at  50(@60c.  a  bushel.  Green  beans 
from  Florida  are  moving  fairly  well  at 
$3@4  a  crate,  while  wax  beans  do  not 
have  that  ready  sale;  if  placed,  go  at 
$2.25@2.50  a  crate. 

Strawberries  are  very  pale,  not  an  ex- 
tensive demand,  bring  50@60c.  a  pint. 
Nothing  new  can  be  said  about  lettuce, 
remains  30@40c.  a  dozen ;  Romaln  50(g) 
90c.  a  dozen.  Escavalles  50c.@$l  a 
dozen.    Chicory  about  75c.  a  dozen. 

Asparagus  shows  up.  dealers  asking 
50c.  a  bunch,  very  little  sale.  Home- 
grown mushrooms  50@65c.  a  pound, 
while  York  State  moves  at  30@40c. 

The  only  tomatoes  wanted  at  present 
are  home-grown  hothouse  stock,  which 
Is  fairly  steady,  15@25c.  a  pound. 

Hothouse  grapes  take  a  range  of  75c. 
<^$1.50  a  pound,  according  to  variety 
and  quality.    Pineapples  25@50c.  each. 

Green  Mountain  potatoes  fairly  firm 
80@85c. ;  Hebrons  and  White  Stars  75@ 
78c. ;  red  varieties  65(p:7oc. 

Hubbard  squash  in  carload  lots  $25@ 
30  a  ton :  near-by  selections  2@2i/2C.  a 
pound:  Bay  States  $1.25  a  barrel";  Tur- 
bans $1..50;  Marrow  $1.25@1.50. 

There  is  fully  as  large  a  demand  for  all 
fruits  and  vegetables  as  usually  exists  at 
this  season  of  year.  The  market  Is  well 
supplied  with  all  kinds  of  evergreen; 
wreaths,  trees,  holly,  mistletoe,  and 
everything  else  to  make  the  home  look 
pretty. 


OUR  CLUB  LIST 

LET  US  FILL  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR  1898. 

Below  we  print  a  comprehensive  list  of  the  leading  publications 
of  the  day.  When  more  than  one  is  wanted  in  club  we  will  be 
pleased  to  send  you  an  estimate. 

Our  list  has  been  carefully  selected,  and  the  price  at  which  we  offer  magasines,  etc.,  in  club' 
with  American  Oabdbniko  has  been  naade  as  low  as  is  possible,  in  order  to  induce  our  friends 
to  place  their  orders  through  us  and  to  enable  them  to  obtain  their  literature  at  a  great 
saving  over  orders  placed  singly. 

Kindly  remember  we  are  not  confined  to  the  below  list,  but  can  furnish  any  newspaper  or 
magazine  published  in  the  world,  singly,  or  in  club  with  American  Gardening. 

The  flrsteolnmnof  flfares[A]  indicates  reipiilar  yearly  snbsoription  price ;  the  second 
eolnmn  [B]  oar  price,  indndini;  AMBBIOAN  OABDENING  for  one  year. 


Mass.  Plonghman.  new. 

^*  Renewals. 


Afirricultnral»  etc.  a.  b. 

American  Agricalturist..., $1  00  $1  85 

Breeders*  Gazette 2  00  2  40 

Gauntry  Gentleman 2  00  2  75 

Farmers'  Advocate  (Canada)...  1  (0  1  75 

Farmers'  Magazine 1  00  1  75 

Farmers' Bevlew 100  190 

Farm,  Field  and  Fireside 1  00  1  50 

Farm  and  Fireside.... 50  1  40 

Farm  and  Home  '   50  140 

Farm  Journal 50  125 

Farm  News 56  120 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 1  00  1  55 

Home  and  Farm 50  145 

Indiana  Farmer 100  185 

200  260 

200  290 

Michigan  Farmer 1  00  1  60 

NationalStockman  and  Farmer  1  00  1  85 

Nebraska  Farmer 125  185 

New  England  Farmer 2  60  2  50 

Ohio  Farmer 1  00  1  60 

Orange  Judd  Farmer 1  00  1  85 

Pacific  Rural  Press 2  40  3  00 

Practical  Dairyman 50  185 

Practical  Farmer 100  185 

Prairie  Farmer 1  00  1  85 

Rural  New  Yorker 1  00  1  80 

Southern  Cultivator 100  185 

Southern  Farm 1  00  1  85 

Southern  Florist  and  Gardener  1  00  1  75 

Strawberry  Culturist 50  185 

Strawberry  Specialist,  new 50  1  00 

''  "         Renewals     50  1  25 

Texas  Farmer 1  00  1  75 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch 1  00  1  85 

Horticultural,  etc. 

Canadian  Horticulturist 1  00  1  90 

Garden  and  Forest 4  00  4  25 

Gardening  (Chicago) 200  250 

Meehan'sMonthly; 2  00  2  85 

Vicks 50  135 

Poultry. 

American  Poultry  Advocate...      25  1  15 

Fancier's  Review 50  185 

Farm  Poultry 1  00  1  50 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 66  150 

Poultry  Herald 60  140 

Poultry  Keeper 60  135 

Poultry  Monthly 1  00  1  25 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal 50  140 

General. 

Advance  (Cong'l)  new 2  00  3  60 

**  "       renewals 2  00  2  90 

American  Field,  new 4  00  4  25 

"  "      renewals 4  00  4  50 

American  Kitchen  Magazine  . .  1  00  1  75 

American  Machinist. i..800  320 

Aquarium 1  00  1  75 

Arena 8  00  3  60 

Art  Amateur 4  00  4  35 

Art  Interchange  (with  plates)..  4  00  4  &5 

Atlantic  Monthly 4  00  4  30 

Ave  Maria.  2  00  2  70 

Babyhood 1  00  1  90 

Baptist  Missionary  Magazine...  1  00  1  90 

Carpentry  and  Building 1  00  1  85 

Century 4  00  4  00 

Chicago  Herald  (Weekly) 1  50  2  :« 

Chicago  Inter-Ocean    "    100  180 

Chicago  Weekly  Times 50  140 

Christian  Herald 1  50  2  15 

Christian  Raster 3  00  8  85 

Churchman 3  50  4  10 

Olman's  Rural  World 1  00  1  85 

CJosmopolitan 1  00  1  00 

DeUneator  (Butterick's) 1  00  1  90 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine.  2  00  2  60 

Detroit  Free  Press  (Weekly). . .  1  00  1  90 

Domestic  Monthly 1  50  2  15 


General— Con.  a.  b, 

Donahoe's  Magazine 12  00  12  60 

Eclectic  Magazin  e 5  00  5  25 

Electrical  Review 8  00  3  20 

Engineering  Magazine 360  400 

Forest  and  stream  (new  only)..  4  00  4  86 

Forum,  The 300  366 

Frank  Harrison's  Magazine....      50  140 

Frank  Leslie's  PopularMonthly  8  00  3  50 

Godey's  Magazine 1  00  1  90 

Gk)lden  Days 300  835 

(^ood  Housekeeping 2  00  2  70 

Harper's  Bazaar 400  425 

Harper's  Magazine 400  425 

Harper's  Weekly 400  425 

Harper's  Round  Table 200  260 

Home  Queen 50  186 

Illustrated  American 400  430 

Independent 300  360 

Jenness  Miller's  Illus.  Mag 1  00  1  75 

Judge 500  520 

Judge's  Library 1  00  1  85 

Ladies'  Home  Journal,  The... .  1  00  1  90 

Ladies'  Home  Compazuon 50  1  46 

Ladies' World 35  130 

Leslie's  Hlustrated 400  440 

Life 5  00  5  40 

Llppincott's 3  00  8  25 

Macmillan's 3  00  3  60 

McClure's  Magazine 100  190 

Munsey's  Magazine 100  190 

Nation,  The 8  00  8  80 

New  England  Magazine 8  00  8  60 

New  York  Ledger 2  00  2  50 

**       **     Tribune  (Weekly) .,  1  00  I  90 

"       "     World  (Tri-Weekly)  1  00  1  75 

North  American  Review,  Tha .  5  00  5  50 

Notes  and  Queries 5  00  5  50 

Observer,  new  only 3  00  3  25 

•'        Renewal 8  00  4  00 

Outing 3  00  885 

Park  and  Cemetery 1  00  1  85 

Peterson's  Magazine 1  00  1  85 

Philadelphia  Press  (Weekly). . .  1  00  1  85 

Phrenological  Journal 150  226 

Popular  Science  Monthly 5  00  5  66 

Popular  Science  News 160  250 

Puck 5  00  6  10 

Puck's  Library 1  20  1  95 

Puritan 1  00  1  90 

Review  of  Reviews 2  60  8  25 

Scientific  American 800  860 

"  "    Supplement..,.  5  00  5  25 

"    with     "        ...  7  00  7  25 

**  *'  Builders' edition  2  50  3  10 

"    inc.  B'l'ds'  edit  6  60  6  75 

**      All  8  editions.  9  00  9  26 

Scribner's 8  00  8  60 

St.  Nicholas 8  00  8  60 

Sunday  School  Times ;    , .  1  50  2  10 

TezasSlftings 4  00  4  25 

The  Etude,  new  only 1  50  2  15 

renewaU 150  2  85 

TheOutlook 8  00  3  85 

Toledo  Blade 100  185 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm,  new.. . .  4  00  4  25 

Renewal  4  00  4  60 

Womankind 50  1  2C 

Young  Ladies'  Journal 4  00  4  60 

Youth's  Companion,  new  only.  1  75  2  85 

"  Renewals.  1  75  2  75 

Foreifirn* 

FarmandHome 2  25  8  25 

Field 10  50  11  00 

Garden 4  50  6  25 

Garden  Work 2  50  8  25 

Gardener's  Chronicle 450  525 

Gardener's  Magazine 450  535 

Gardening,  Illustrated 225  300 

Gardening  World 2  50  3  25 

Journal  of  Botany 4  75  5  25 

Journal  of  Horticulture 4  no  4  85 

Kew  Gardens  Bulletin 1  50  2  25 

Revue  Horticole 5  50  6  10 


Address  all 
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fWc  Call  on  every  reader  to 
secure  us  at  least  one  new 
subscription  now  to  AMER- 
ICAN GARDENING  for  1898, 
so  they  will  not  miss  any  of  the 
following  offers   and  inducements: 

Prospectus  •«»  1898 


^//  the  Sood  Jjhinys  Continued 

Which  have  made  Ahbbigan  Gab- 
DENiNO  the  standard  publication  of 
the  Horticultural  world,  and  given 
it  more  bona  fide  BubAcrlbere  than 
all  other  Horticultural  papers  com- 
bined. 

Cash  iPrijees  Offered  Cvery  Week 

For  Photographs  of  Well-grown 
Specimens  (flower,  fruit,  vegetable 
or  plant),  with  description  as  to  how 
the  result  depicted  was  attained — 
from  start  to  finish. 

Cash  iPr/jees  Offered  Cvery  Week 

For  Best  Answers  to  Question  Box. 
This  department  is  absolutely  free, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 
reader  to  remain  in  ignorance  on 
any  subject  which  may  puzzle  him. 

Coiored  jfri  Suppiemeni  £»ery 
7?fonih 

Free  to  every  subscriber. — Beauties 
all.  Every  one  values  a  good  picture. 
Ours  will  be  more  than  good. 

Cash  iPriMe  for  iSesi  Cssay 

On  a  Subject  of  General  Interest. 
One  Prize  every  month.— This  feature 
we  expect  to  prove  a  drawing  card. 

jCiierary  Suppiemeni  ^onihiy 

Special  Feature  for  Advanced 
Headers,  containing  articles  of  more 
permanent  and  scientific  interest. 

^ew  Writers  on  9/eu/   Subjeeis 

Which  we  know  our  readers  will 
appreciate. 

And  with  all  this 

( Array  of 
(  Attractions 

SW?  Sive  Premiums 

To  those  who  obtain  us  a  new  sub- 
scription as  well  as  to  the  new  sub- 
scriber.     See  advertising  columns. 


Don*t  fritter  away  your  time  and 
money  on  worthless  reading-.  Sub- 
scribe to  a  practical  publication, 
admitted  by  all  the  standard  author- 
ity of  the  age  and  country.  Take 
our  advice:  Talk  American  Garden- 
ing to  your  friends y  get  their  sub- 
scriptions, and  they  will  bless  you 
evermore: 


Potash 


is  one  of  the  three  im- 
portant ingredients  of 
a  complete    fertilizer; 


Too  little  Potash  is  sure 


gen. 
failure. 

Free 


the  others    are   phos- 
phoric acid  and  nitro- 
to  result  in  a  partial  crop 


An  illnstrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

OeRTUN  KAU  W0BK5,  M  NuiM  5C.  Nmt  Yertu 
Mmtlon  AmTtoan  Qard— Ing  wh«a  j«m  wrlt» 

Success  With  House  Plants  Assured^ ^ 

m  m  rrr '  jpdoo  up 


By  growing 

th  jm  In..  .. 


PLANT    YOUR    SPRINO     BULBS     IN    JADOO     FIBRE 

T^,  IMERICiN  JIBOO  CO.,    IIS  Fiimat  Inane.    Philidelpliia,  Pl 


■X\ 


Mob  Hon  Agwriom  QtrflMiLnK  nhva  ran  writ* 


5,>^ .    LORD  &  BURNHAH  CO., 

lf#  %'^    *    Architects   and    Builders   Steam   and  Hot    Water   neatiQC 


Ensineers. 


PlaUft^^  ^^  P.  umlMhtA  on  ^ppni^atlon  for  CJr««tthoti*^ft«  ConMrvatoriM ,  »nil  all  klwU 
of  Itortlcui^  ^iy  ^jlng»,  erect«dl  caaplcU  with  our  p«tcot  tfoa  CMUtmctlon ;  or  fikr  natcfiai 
Only,rwt>i         ^  ,Uon* 


Largest  Bnlldors  of  QreenhoiMe  Structures.    Ptons  and  oMistmctlsa  « 
latest  Improvements.    Six  highest  awards  at  the  World's  Pair.    •    •    •    • 
Send  fear  cenu  posUge  to  New  York  office  for  latest  cetalogne,    •   •    •    • 
NEW  YORK  office:  GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  WORKS! 

taO  FIFTH  AVC.  COfl.  218T  ST.  IKVINOTON-ON-HUDSON.  N.  V. 

Mention  Amerlcaa  Gardening  when  yon  write 
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Horticultural    Architecture    and    Building* 
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FIVE  PATTERNS  OF  lOILEIS 

NINETEEN   SIZES 
Perfect  Stsk  BaIsIb^  Ifparstet 

Rosehonsee,  Oreenbonses,  Btc  ,  of  Iron 

Frame  Constnietioa  erected  comploto 

or  the  Structural  Iron  Work  ship. 

ped  ready  for  ereclioa. 

Iron  Frame  Benchee  with  tho 
**  Perfect  Drainas*  Bench  Tile 
or  Slate  Tope. 
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